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AACHEN.  [Aix-u-CaAraui.] 
ABACO.  [BABAiiAt.] 

ABATEMENT.  Pleu  in  abatement  for  micnomer  teve 
beni  abcdiflfaed  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  e.  42),anduiobjectionthtu 
Uken  to  the  nonjoindeT  or  miajoinder  of  parties  is  do 
\aa^  of  any  arail  in  a  civil  action,  the  courts  having  now 
a^le  powen  of  amendment  (Common  Law  Procedore 
Act,  1853.)  A  similar  obsemUtMi  aj^lies  to  pleu  in  abate- 
Beat  to  ao  iadietswilt  or  infumalion.  (14  &  Ifi  Vict, 
cloa) 

ABBEY-HOLME.  [CoHBBBuifD.} 

ABBEYLEIX.  [QokEN's  CouiittTI 

ABBOTS  BROMLEY.  [SrAmansBnu.] 

ABEAHKEDTAH,  a  lai^  walled  town,  on  the  west  bank 
oi  the  xircr  Agoue,  which  aepaiates  it  from  the  Idiurdom  of 
Dahomej,  about  60  nilea  inland  from  Lagos,  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  and  ahont  160  miles  from  Abomer,  the  capital  of 
Dahomej.  It  is  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Egba,  which  is 
tribvtaiy  to  Ytmibah,  but  the  town  itself,  which  has  sprang 
up  withm  the  last  hrtj  years,  is  independent,  and  is  governed 
1^  a  chief  wbo  is  not  a  king.  The  inhabitants  amoont  to 
npwards  of  fiO,000,  and  are  composed  of  the  natives  of  Egba, 
a  great  nnmber  of  liberated  blacks,  many  of  them  from 
Sem  Leone,  and  several  miaaionariea,  who  report  that  their 
laboozi  have  been  highly  successfol.  The  King  of  Dahomey 
has  more  than  once  attacked  the  town  in  vain.  In  1648  one 
of  his  Amazonian  regiments  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  Abeahkentahna  in  one  of  these  attempts.  In  Jane, 
1660,  when  Captain  F.  E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Becroft  were  at 
Aboiney;  Mr.  Baooft  was  told  1^  tha  King  himself  to  warn 
the  mianuiaiiea  to  withdraw,  aa  he  waa  going  to  make  war 
the  town,  iriien  it  was  «q>lained  to  him  that  the  town 
wu  in  alliance  with  GieAt  Britain,  and  that  there  were  neat 
nnmb«a  of  free  negroes  and  several  missionaries  uere. 
Neverthdeas,  he  inwded  their  territory  at  the  head  of  a 
lane  alave-bonting  force,  a  great  part  consisting  of  Amazons, 
snd  met  with  a  severe  defeat  oDoer  its  walls,  on  March  3rd, 
IfiSl,  which  is  said  to  have  greatly  crippled  his  power.  The 
name  of  Abeahkentab,  which  means '  ander  the  stone,*  has 
reference  to  a  large  natural  cave  within  the  town  walls, 
wherein  the  market  is  held.  A  new  species  of  silk  from 
Honasa  in  the  interior,  and  a  peculiar  d^cription  of  wool, 
from  Qootta  to  the  mstward  of  AbeshlceaUb,  have  been 
introdaeed  as  articles  of  trade  into  England,  and  are  likely 
to  prove  valoable. 

A'BECKET,  GILBERT  ABBOTT,  bom  in  Qolden- 
anare,  L(mdon,in  tha  year  181(^  waa  the  am  of  a  respectable 
•olidtor,  and  waa  ednttted  at  Westminster  School  He  veiy 
early  displayed  great  talent  as  a  hamonrisL  Asearlyas  1835 
«i^t  of  his  dramatic  ^odnetums,  in  ptose  and  verse,  hot  all 
•f  a  burlesqiie  (Aaxacter,  were  pnUished  in  Dnneombe's 
'Britiah  Tbeatn ;  *  in  1828-89  nina  mora  aj^eand  in  Cnm- 


ABO 

berland's  '  British  Theatre ;  *  and  in  1837  fnu  others  wws 
printed  in  Webster's  '  Acting  Drama ; '  most  of  whidi  had 
attained  some  snccess  on  the  stage.  In  1843  he  produced 
'  The  Minor,  or  Hall  of  Stataes,*  a  mnsical  borlesgne.  In 
connection  with  the  drama,  also,  he  pnblished  m  1844 
'  Scenes  from  the  Rejected  Comedies  by  some  of  the  Compe- 
titors for  the  Prize  offered  by  Mr.  Webster : '  these  *  Scenes' 
were  a  series  of  parodies  npon  living  dramatists  (inirlading 
one  of  himself ),  which  had  appeared  in  '  Panch  previous 
to  their  publication  in  a  sepatate  form.  In  1846  ne  pab- 
lidied  '  The  Qoizriolo^  of  the  British  Drama.'  In  conjaoc- 
tion  with  his  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Henry  Mwhew,  be  started 
aeveral  comio  periodical  wo^,  of  which  *  ingato  in  London/ 
b«ran  abont  1830,  waa  undonbtedly  the  {mouraor  of '  Punch.* 
When  that  work  bad  awaUowed  np  its  rivala,  Mr,  A'Bedut 
became  a  constant  oontribntor  to  it,  and  the  advmtarea,  the 
e^sUes,  and  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Dnnnp  were  among  the  m<ttt 
laoghable  morceaux  of  that  poblieatioo.  He  took  a  pride  in 
the  voA,  and  it  waa  his  boaat  that,  till  the  period  of  his 
death,  no  nomber  appeared  withont  something,  however 
small,  frvm  his  pen.  His  hamonr  was  withont  inalice,'and 
displayed  a  varied  reading,  with  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  law.  In  the  midst  of  his  ebollitions  of  fancy  he  had  not 
neglected  tbe  more  serioos  stndies  of  his  profession.  He  waa 
trained  aa  a  lai^er  ;  and  in  BAarch  1846  his  reputation  in- 
daced  Mr.  Charies  Boiler  to  intmst  to  him  the  investigation 
of  the  iniquities  practised  in  the  Andover  Union  workhouse. 
This  he  conducted  in  a  satisbctory  manner,  and  in  his  report 
he  displayed  a  clear  and  solid  judsment  in  sober  and  w^- 
choeen  language.  Some  leaders  m  'The  Tinea*  «i  tbe 
same  subject  we  been  alao  attributed  tohim.  He  had  pra- 
viottdy  Men  an  oeeauonal  emtribntor  to  that  jonraaL  Hia 
conduct  of  the  Andover  inquiry  led  to  his  appointment  in 
1849  as  ma^strate  of  the  pouce-court  of  weenwicfa  and 
Woolwich,  whence  he  was  removed  in  1860  to  that  of  Soatlt* 
wark — positions  which  be  held  in  an  irreproachable  manner. 
Besides  an  edition  of  *  Tbe  Small  Debts  Act,  with  Annota- 
tions and  Explanations,*  published  in  1845,  be  produced  the 
'  Comic  Blactutone,*  which  was  pablisbed  in  1844-46 ;  a 
'Comic  History  of  Ensland,*  pnblished  in  monthly  parts, 
forming  a  volume  completed  in  1848 ;  and  a '  Comic  Hisiory 
of  Home,'  also  in  monthly  parts,  completed  in  1852.  He 
likewise,  in  1845,  edited  George  Cmikshank's  '  Table  Book.* 
After  a  very  short  illness  he  died  at  Boulogne,  on  the  28th 
of  April  1866. 

ABERAVON.  [OLUiOBOAmHin.1 

ABERAYRON.  [CAaDnumniax.J 

ABERDARE.  rOLAnoRGAHsBiu.] 

ABERNETHY.  [PuTHsniaa.] 

ABORTION,  a  term  used  in  Botany  and  H«ticaltitn< 
In  BotanjTi  Abaction  ia  emp1<7ed  to  wpreas  the  absnioa  of 
an  oi|ut  in  rdatkm  to  an  idnl  tjrpe.  ThvUie  floweniof 
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SerophtUariaeeai  and  Lamiaeece  have  their  sepals  and  petals 
anaoged  with  the  number  five.  Accordiag  to  a  very  geoeral 
law  the  stamens  equal  in  nnmber  the  petals  and  sepals,  bat 
in  this  case  they  do  noU  In  the  majoritj  of  iustancea  the 
•tameas  are  bat  four :  henro  it  is  aaid  that  one  stamen  ia 
aborted,  or  there  ia  an  abortion  of  one  stamen.  The  want 
of  harmony  between  ihe  partaof  the  flower  generally  ia  thua 
ipoken  of.  In  other  instances,  where  the  ovoles  are  nnmerona 
and  the  seeds  only  one,  two,  or  three,  the  remaining  ovales 
are  aborted. 

In  Horticultnre,  the  premature  development  of  the  froit, 
or  any  defect  in  it,  is  called  Abortion. 
ABRAMIS.  [Brbau.] 

ABRAXAS,  a  genns  of  Nocturnal  Leptdoptmiy  to  which 
belongs  the  common  Magpie  Moth,  A.  grvstulariattt.  The 
caterpilUr  of  this  moth  attacks  the  leaves  of  goosebeny  and 
cnri'ant  btuhes  at  the  begioning  of  the  snmmer.  It  is  of  a 
yeliowish-white  colour,  with  an  orange  stripe  on  each  side, 
and  covered  with  black  spots.  The  chrysalis  is  black,  relieved 
at  its  pointed  end  with  orange  circles.  The  expanded  fore- 
wings  of  the  perfect  insect  measure  about  one  inch  and  a 
hall  acron.  The  wings  are  of  a  yellowiah-white  eolow, 
Tarioosly  spotted  with  blad^  The  fore-wingi  have  a  band 
of  pale  oruge.  The  body  ia  onuge,  spotted  with  black. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  on  currant  or  goosebeny  leaves  in 
Joly  or  August,  and  the  caterpillars  are  hatched  in  September. 
To  get  rid  of  the  attacks  of  these  creatnies,  they  may  bt 
picked  off,  or  dusted  with  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  or 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  attacked  may  be  bnmed. 

ABROMA  (from  a  and  PpAfu^  '  not  fit  for  food,'  in  opposi- 
tion to  TAeobrcma,  'food  for  gods'),  a  genns  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nstoral  order  .QyUtteriaeea.  The  species  consist 
of  small  trees,  with  hairy  lobed  leaves  and  extra-aiillaiy  or 
terminal  few-flowered  pednnoles  at  the  tops  of  the  brfnehea. 

Ainma  auauita  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  drooping  purple 
flowers,  seated  on  pedunoles  opposite  the  leaves.  It  ia  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  fibrous  tisso*  of  the  birk  of 
this  plant  is  manufactured  into  oordage. 

AB&0B  (from  ^if^f  tab,),  a  tenna  of  plants  bdnigiiw  to 
Um  papilioueeons  diviiioB  of  the  ordar  Lepmunaaei.  The 
calyx  IS  bluntly  4-lobed,  with  theu^Mr  lobe  bnadest.  The 
legume  is  oblong,  eompmsed,  and  4-6-Meded.  There  Is  but 
one  species,  A.prwtariiu,  which  ii  a  delicate  twining  shrub, 
with  abruptly  pinnate  leavsa,  bearing  many  pain  of  usflete. 
It  ia  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  also  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  where  perhaps  it  has 
been  intradoeed.  The  seeds  of  the  commoner  vsriety  are 
red,  with  a  black  spot,  whilst  other  varieties  prodnee  various 
coloured  seeds.  These  seeds  are  in  much  request  as  ornaments 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they  grow. 
They  are  strung  as  beads,  with  shells^  and  other  hard  seeds. 
They,  are  brought  to  Europe  from  Quinea  and  the  East  and 
Went  Indies.  They  are  used  frequently  as  beada  for  rosaries } 
heaoo  the  name  preet^oritu  Kiven  to  this  species.  The  leaves 
and  roots  of  thu  jplut  aeerete  the  sweet  substance  which 
chanoterisee  the  Uquorise  phut  iQ^rkisa  gbAra),  Id 
the  West  Indisi  it  ii  called  Wild  Liquorice,  and  used  for  the 
vima  pnrposai  as  the  eomnMB  liquorice.  The  seeds  have 
be«B  aoeined  of  poss  Basing  naraotio  propwrties,  but  this  is  an 
anor.   When  swallowed  they  are  very  indigestible. 

ABSINTHINE.  [CnHiaTav,^.a.] 

ABUTILON  (ifivrJMf,  the  Oreak  for  mulberry-tree,  which 
the  species  of  this  genus  resemble),  a  geoas  of  hsndsome 
plnnts,  belonging  to  the  natnral  order  Malvaeea.  The  species 
of  this  genus,  amotintiag  to  about  60,  have  been  removed 
from  £taa.  They  have  a  naked  fivs-eleft  calyx,  with  a  mul- 
tifid  style,  capsular  one-Gelled  carpels,  £-30  in  a  whorl. 
Several  of  the  ^Koies  are  cultivated  in  thia  country.  A. 
ttriatum  blossoms  freely  nearly  all  the  year  ronod,  when 
turned  oet  under  a  wall  ia  Hampahire.  A.  mti/olnm,  A. 
venoium,  A.  n^a«roe,  and  A.  pMrntfionm,  are  also  tolerably 
hardy  species.  The  plant  known  as  BencAo  de  Deos,  in  the 
province  of  Eio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  is  the  ^.  mulailiim.  It 
has  large  purple  solitarjr  axillary  flowen^  whidi  are  dressed 
and  ealm  with  their  viands  by  the  inhabitaats  of  Ru.  In 
cultivation  the  species  require  a  light  rich  loam  and  peat- 
soil,  and  should  be  propagated  by  striking  cuttings  in  saad 
in  a  close  frame  or  under  s  glass  in  samaer. 

ACCIPITER.  [Falcokidji.] 

ACCUINOTON,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town  of  re- 
cent growth,  in  the  pari^  of  Whalley  and  higher  division  of 
Blaoki  )um  haadred,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded 
^  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Hindbora,  or  Aocnngton  bnok, 


in  SS"  45'  N.  lat.,  SS'  W.  long.,  distant  19  miles  N.  from 
Manchester,  S07  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road, 
and  210  miles  by  the  North  Western  and  East  Lancashire 
Kailways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  7481. 
Hie  livinsa  are  perpetual  curacies  is  the  archdeacoaiy  aad 
diocese  of  Hancnester. 

Accrington  possesses  two  church»  of  the  Establishment ; 
one^  the  parochial  cha^l,  is  a  plain  building;  the  oth«-, 
Chnst  Church,  is  a  spacious  gothia  edifice  erected  in  1838,  at 
an  expense  of  about  SOOOr  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Swedenbor- 
gians  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  national  schools, 
schools  attached  to  some  of  the  dissenting  chapels,  a  sub- 
scription libra^,  two  newi-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
town  israved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  sapplied  with 
water.  The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  good,  and  the 
inhabitants  cl^m  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  the  cleanest 
town  in  Lancashire.  It  requires,  however,  many  sanitary 
improvements,  especially  in  the  smaller  streets  and  lanes. 
The  drainage  is  very  defective.  Accrington  is  considered  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  cotton-printing  business.  There  are 
two  large  print  works,  employing  upwards  of  1000  handa, 
10  cotton  factories  employing  about  1500  persons,  and 
extensive  bleaching  works,  ihe  neigUwaring  ooalrauiwa 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

ACERAS,  a  genus  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  of  which  one 
species,  the  A.  antkropopkorOj  is  found  growing  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  small  plant,  from  8  to  12  inches  in  height 
It  baa  a  Itmg  lax  spike  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  the  parts 
of  which  are  so  ananged  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
the  small  figure  of  a  maa ;  hence  this  plant  has  oeen  called 
the  Man-Orchis. 

ACETAL.   rCHEMisTRV,  S.  1.] 

ACETONE.   [CBSMtsTRT,^.  1.1 

ACETONITRYLE.   [Ohxhibtbt,  3.  S.] 

ACETYLE.   [CHsmsTav.  S.  &.] 

AGHILL,  sn  island  off  the  west  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Burrishools  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland.  With  th« 
adjoining  peaiasula  of  Coman  AehiU  it  conatitatca  th« 
parish  of  Adiill,  and  ooa  electoral  diviricn  of  the  Foor-I«w 
Uuion  cf  Newport.  It  is  separated  fima  the  mainlud  hy 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  called  AchiU  Souad,  smmaetinK 
Clew  Bay  with  Blacksod  Harbour.  The  length  from  AchiU 
Beg  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sound,  on  the  south,  to 
Auill  Head,  at  the  Atlantic  extremity  of  the  island  on  the 
west,  is  15^  miles ;  breadth  fnun  Achill  Beg  on  the  south  to 
Ridge  Point  in  filseksod  Bay  on  the  north,  ISi  miles.  It 
lies  between  03°  fil'  and  54*  5'  N.  lat,  and  d°  55^  and  10*  Ifi* 
W.  long.  The  area  ia  35,288  acree.  The  population  of 
AchiU  Island  in  1841  was  about  5000 ;  in  1851  about  4000. 

The  ialand,  the  nuae  of  which  signifies  '  Eagle,'  is  in  form 
nearly  a  right-aocled  triangle,  of  whieh  one  side  extends 
from  south  to  noru,  facing  the  mainland,  from  AchiU  Beg 
to  Ridge  Point}  another  from  east  to  west,  from  Ridge  Point 
to  AcuU  Head,  constitutes  the  southern  booadaiy  of  Blsck- 
tod  UarboBi  j  and  the  third  side,  fonung  a  n-eatraat  irra- 
mlar  eoastrlhie  of  about  85  miles,  aad  naviag  ib»  Bay  of 
Tramore  about  midway,  ia  washed  by  the  Atlantic.  The 
surface,  which  is  excessively  wild,  banes,  and  boggy,  rises 
towards  the  north  and  west  into  mountaioa  of  SOOOfeet  and 
upwards  j  and  at  one  point  near  (he  western  extremity  of 
the  island,  Tonacroghaun,  the  cliff  towards  Blacksod  Bay 
descends  precipitously  from  the  highest  point  of  the  island, 
forming  a  shelving  fisce  of  rock,  of  the  axtrsordinary  height 
of  3908  feet.  Acbill  Head,  at  ihe  extreme  west,  consists  of 
a  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  froui 
300  to400  feet  in  beifiht,  the  summit  of  which  is  la  some  places 
but  a  few  yards  in  width.  The  coast  on  the  soulfa-wextem 
side  is  also  very  predpitous :  the  cliff  at  Dooega  Head, 
which  forms  the  eastern  houadaiy  of  Tramore  Bay,  rises  818 
feet  over  the  Atlantic,  aad  is  neariy  paipeadienhv.  The 
geological  stmctore  of  tin  island  is  simple  j  the  whole  bung 
a  Dtass  of  mica  slato. 

Of  the  entire  sur&ee  ^  AchUl  Island  and  Comaa  Achill, 
comprising  an  area  of  61,528  acre^  and  iahaUted  in  1641,  by 
a  population  of  6392  persons,  there  were  only  054  acres 
under  cultivation  in  1846,  and  in  1851  the  p(^mUli(»  <tf  the 
pariah  had  fallen  to  4B50.  The  hamlets  consist  of  the  nMwt 
wretched  hovels  huddled  together  withoutthe  least  rMulari^. 
In  the  district  between  Tonaoroghaun  and  Achill  Head,  at 
Boley,  soma  of  the  hots  still  iahabited  are  built  of  drystone 
in  the  beehive  form.  There  are  thrse  conxdaiable  villsgea  i 
uDaal  Kteii^«.lhs  «>^^,i^ltQ(^|^^boa. 
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Iriov;  MtoUier  «t  Keel,  on  the  uhdy  beaefa  of  Tiamore ; 
odi  third  it  Doogort,  at  the  oppotito  aide  of  the  island  on 
1  flfflilir  saody  bekch  in  BUcIuimI  Bay.  Aboat  fa^f  a  mite 
hn  Doogort,  on  the  esitcni  slope  of  the  moontaiD  of  Sleive- 
uan,  itandi  the  mtstionarr  colony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Na&{[le, 
ideigyiun  of  the  Ettahliued  Choroh.  The  Achill  miuion 
ecasstt  of  a  row  of  aeveral  sabalantial  alated  honaet,  Btand- 
jd;  in  the  nidit  of  about  40  acres  of  caltirated  lud,  and 
compriia  a  cbaich,  diapenniy,  tock-mU^  corn-mill,  sohools, 
3Dd  1  priotii^  eatabliahment 

[Orhma Surv^  of  Ireland;  Pari  Sehmu;  Tbur  hi 
Cmaamfht.) 

iCHJJfE'NES  (from  a,  prefix,  and  x*^,  winter),  a^ni 
ofptmubeloiigiagto  the  order  0etn«rac9aB.  The  apeciea  of 
AiijeiiBi  are  very  nnmeroae,  and,  although  not  uefnl,  they 
m  nuBy  of  then  oitenavely  oultiTated,  on  uoonnt  of  the 
bmty  of  their  flowers.  In  etmieqnenee  of  their  general 
cnjiore,  a  great  many  Tarietiee  of  tiie  aperaei  are  bMomiag 
bown.  After  flowering,  the  stems  die  down ;  and  the  taben 
sbrald  Im  dog  op,  and  kept  free  from  frost  and  wet  till 
IsaniTf.  when,  by  plantiiig  them  in  nooeasion,  flowers  may 
be  obtiiiied  till  the  summer.  They  may  be  planted  in  a 
iiiiit<iTe  of  loam  and  leaf-moold,  with  a  little  silver  sand. 
Th^  can  be  placed  ont  in  the  summer,  bat  require  shading 
00  hot  Hayi. 

ACHLYA,  a  genna  of  Ci^ptf^amons  Plants,  belonging  to 
the  ardrr  Cemfervu^eas,  It  is  composed  of  a  single  tabiform 
all,  which  expands  at  the  end  into  a  large  cell,  which  is  cut 
off  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  by  the  formation  of  a 
futition.  la  this  enlarged  cell  a  eircnlation  of  grannlar 
nrtidei  has  been  obserred.  In  the  craree  of  time  cells  are 
fancd  in  thie  enlwged  caTity,  and  fill  H  np.  The  parent 
eventoilly  bnrata  at  seme  spot,  and  allowi  of  the  escape 
tfiheendosed  eellai  hnt  before  this  takes  place  the  eells  in 
frtinteriw  more  abont,  and,  after  their  escape,  exhilnt  fiir  a 
■uideTahle  time  an  actiTe  movement.  They  are  good 
BUBiJes  of  the  Zootport.   They  soon  attach  themselTci  to 

Kt  fitting  object,  and  grow  into  littie  plants,  like  thi^r 
jKBt  A  dmUar  process  ^oes  on  in  most  of  the  AlgcBf  bat 
initio  esnly  observed  as  m  this  case. 

Tbe  only  spectea  of  AeAlya  which  has  been  described  is 
b  A.  pnii/era,  which  is  foond  parasitic  upon  fish  and  other 
a^Bitic  animals.  This  plant  ia  more  especially  developed 
«  &h  and  aquatic  reptiles  kept  in  eonflnement.  It  was 
fntsbserred  on  gold  fl8b,bnt  several  writers  have  described 
it  a  exiitins  on  other  wimals^  u  the  Stickleback,  Water 
Uramder.  rrof,  and  Newt. 

iCIDS,  ORGANIC.  [Camamv,  S.  S.] 

iCONCAOUA,  a  province  of  Chill,  in  Sonth  America, 
modi  soDthwards  from  the  river  Chnapa  between  31*  30" 
ni  33°  S.  lat.,  7(r  and  72*  W.  long.  Its  length  from  N. 
to  S.  exceeds  180  miles ;  towards  the  east  the  province  ex- 
tndi  to  the  creat  of  the  Andes,  between  which  and  the 
Pacific  the  width  is  about  100  milea.  The  area  exceeds 
iy*IO  iqaare  miles :  the  m^nlation  in  1847  was  91,022. 

Id  the  range  of  the  Andes,  which  separates  this  province 
^  the  Argentine  province  of  Mendoza,  is  the  volcanic 
Peak  of  Aconcagua,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  depart- 
Best  ind  to  its  principal  river.  The  Peak  of  Aconcaffua  is 
tW  highest  of  all  known  volcanoes ;  ft  is  said  to  be  23,200 
^  above  the  aea-level.  From  ihe  Andes  many  lateral 
turn  nu  off  westward,  which  are  very  high  near  the  Cor- 
^nt;  thf^  grow  lo««r  in  proceeding  farther  west,  bnt 
e^H  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Pn5e  their  eleraUon  rarely  linki  below  2000  feet,  and 
^  eiceeds  3000  feet  The  coast  itself  is  generally  bold 
*iJ  high,  barren  and  uninteresting.  Between  the  lateral 
'^^es  which  traveise  the  country  there  axe  a  few  cultivated 
The  most  extensive  of  these  valleyi,  which  receive 
^ir  Dunes  from  the  riven  that  drain  them,  are  Qnilimari, 
tn^tomo,  La  Ligna  (these  open  into  each  other  near  the 
of  the  Pacific),  and  Aconcagua.  The  three  first  are 
''acileate  extent,  but  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagua  is 
torZ  miles  wide,  (md  expands  near  its  middle  to  a 
fm,  13  milea  in  length  and  13  mfles  wide.  Where  the 
tui  GOBtraets  again,  at  its  western  extremity,  the  valley  of 
nver  Putaendo  opens  into  it  from  the  north.  This 
%'«T.  thooeh  leas  wi<M  than  that  of  the  Aconcagua,  is  vot 
^oMideiable  extent,  and  both  together  contain  probablv 
'•■aihtrds  of  the  population  of  the  province.  Its  soil  is 
fenile,  and  the  greatest  part  may  be  irrigated.  The 
<)|tTition  is  exteuKve.  The  en^  generally  raised  an 
*w,iiaia»,  pompkini,  melons,  beuii,  and  other  garden 


produce.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are  anmennis;  loeeme  k 
sown  to  a  great  extent  for  hitening  alth  and  fvr  their 
maintenance  during  the  winter.  In  snramer  cattle  find 
excellent  pastures  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  which 
however  during  four  or  iive  months  are  covered  with  snow. 
Hemp  is  also  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  vatleya.  Great 
quantities  of  apples,  peats,  peaches,  nectarines,  figa,  walnuts, 
muscatel  grapes,  and  strawberries  are  sent  to  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso.  The  ■ngar'oane  is  cnltivated  in  the  vut^  of 
La  Ugna,  bnt  no  sugar  is  made,  the  green  shoots  b^ng  taken 
to  Santiago  tm  aale. 

The  hills  and  mount^ns,  which  inclose  the  valleys  and 
cover  by  ftx  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country, 
are  stony,  mostly  ronttd*t<mped,  and  of  genUe  dope,  exc^ 
towards  uie  Andes  when  they  are  steep.  Their  ami  eouists 
of  a  hard  red  cky,  which  u  thinly  oovered  with  a  few 
httsbei  and  stontea  trees,  and  many  eactnsss.  The  ravioes 
present  a  few  evergrem  trees  and  shrubs.  The  nature  of 
the  soli  and  the  scarcity  of  rain  combine  to  render  these  hills 
nearly  useless  as  pastors  ground.  In  some  places  however 
near  the  coast  there  are  some  more  fertile  tracts,  on  which 
wheat  is  raised  without  irrigation.  They  are  foend  on  the 
genUe  slope!  of  the  hills,  and  have  mostly  a  sUff  clayey  soil 
and  a  subsoil  moistened  by  springs  so  small  as  never  to  issue 
from  the  sur&ce.  These  tracts  are  distinguished  in  the 
country  by  the  denomination  of  La  Costa,  but  the  quantity 
of  com  raised  is  not  great. 

The  chief  metals  are  gold  and  copper.  Oold  is  found  in 
the  districts  north  of  the  valley  of  Aconcagua ;  it  is  collected 
chiefly  in  the  mountains  enrronnding  Petorea  at  Ia  Ligna 
and  La  Dormida.  Copper  ores  are  met  with  in  moat  parts 
of  the  province,  but  nunet  are  mriced  only  in  the  monntains 
near  the  sea-coasL 

The  climate  of  tiifs  eoontry  difi'en  eonsidetably  in  diffemnt 
parts.  On  the  eoast.  in  the  northern  districts,  there  ia 
somewhat  less  rain  than  in  the  southern ;  bnt  even  here 
there  are  seldom  more  than  fourteen  rainy  days  in  the  year. 
In  summer  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  as  a  fresh  soutnem 
breeze  always  prevails,  by  which  it  is  moderated.  In  the 
interior,  and  especisllv  in  the  wider  part  of  the  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  which  ia  anont  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  no  rain 
falls,  bnt  in  winter  (June  and  July)  there  are  heavy  dews, 
which  appear  as  a  hoar-froat.  The  days  at  this  season  are 
very  pleasant.  In  summer  the  heat  is  here  excessive,  the 
thermometer  fireqoently  rising  above  90°  in  the  shade.  The 
•oothem  winds  blowing  along  the  coast  are  interropted  by 
the  intervening  monntauis,  and  a  dead  calm  [»evaila  daring 
the  day,  bnt  no  sooner  hu  the  son  disappeared  than  a  de- 
lightfiii  enrrent  of  air  Mows  from  the  westward  towards  the 
Cordilleras,  which  renders  the  evenings  and  nights  very 
pleasant.  That  the  climate  of  this  valley  resembles  that  of 
the  Bontbern  parts  of  Italy.  The  scarcity  of  rain  renders 
cultivation  impossible  without  irrigation. 

Aconcagua  has  no  ijoris.  The  coast  has  no  indentations 
of  any  extent  in  which  vessels  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
heavy  swell  which  sets  in  continually  from  the  sonth-weat. 
The  port  of  Qnintero  formerly  had  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  fathoms  water,  but  by  the  earthquake  of  1882  its  bottom 
was  raised,  with  the  adjacent  coast,  from  four  to  five  feet, 
80  that  it  is  now  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  any  size.  North 
of  Qnintero  are  the  road-steads  of  Hereon  and  Papndo,  with 
good  landing  places ;  and  farther  north  the  cove  of  Pichi- 
oanque,  from  which  much  copper  ia  shipped' 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province,  like  most  of  those  in 
Chili,  are  r^larly  built  and  on  a  noiform  plan ;  so  much 
so  that  a  general  description  of  one  will  aaffiee  for  all.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Plata  or  principal  square,  one  side  of  vrhieh 
is  formed  by  the  cathedral  or  church  and  the  buildings  con- 
nected therewith ;  a  second  dde  is  formed  by  the  Gabildo, 
or  mnnicipa]  offices ;  on  the  other  sides,  which  in  moat 
instances  are  fronted  wiUi  piazsu,  are  the  theatre,  coffee- 
houses,  and  the  priodpal  shops.  The  area  of  tiie  Plan 
serves  frequently  during  the  early  part  of  the  d^  as  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  market ;  In  the  evening  it  forms  a  fashionable 
promeOAde;  and  during  all  political  and  religious  festivals 
It  it  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  From  the  Plaza  branch 
off  the  principal  streets,  straight,  wide,  r»ular,  and  crossed 
1^  others  at  right  angles  and  at  measured  intervals.  The 
houses,  as  is  usual  in  countries  subject  to  earthquakes,  are 
only  one  story  hi^ ;  they  are  built  of  ann-dried  bricks,  and 
in  the  Spanish  raahion.  Towards  the  street  th^  present 
generally  a  blank  vraU,  pierced  only  hr  a  vide  doorway  or 
gate  leading  into  a  patio,  or  coort-yard,  on  wiiieh^e  ptin-  i 
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dpil  BpufmenU  open.  Beyond  thii  patio  tlwra  ia  another, 
round  which  the  private  i^wrtmeota  are  built,  and  bejond 
this  even  another  i}uadraogle,  containiog  the  kitdisn  and 
servanis'  rooma.  The  patios  are  freqoentfy  roofed'orer  with 
trelliK-work,  along  which  vines  are  trained  to  grow ;  and 
when  water  is  ahnndant  there  ia  a  pond  or  a  jet-d'eao,  or 
both,  in  the  centre.  To  go  from  one  part  of  the  honse  to 
another  the  patio  mast  be  crossed.  When  we  have  added 
that  each  boose  has  a  garden  or  vineyard  behind  it,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  great  extent  covered  by  a  town  of 
even  a  amall  population.  Another  distingtiishing  feature  of 
these  towns  is  the  Alameda,  or  pnblic  w^k.  This  consists 
mostly  of  shady  alleys  formed  by  trees  regularly  planted 
near  a  river,  and  on  inch  a  aite  m  to  conmaad  a  ancceanon 
of  pictuiesqae  or  anblime  views.  Near  {he  Alameda  ii  the 
exereiung  gnmnd  for  miUtia  or  militaiy  paiadea.  The  atreeta 
aeem  to  loreignera  dnll  and  lifeless  in  senetal ;  the  Plaza 
and  the  A  lameda,  daring  the  hoora  what  thejr  are  freqnented, 
are  the  chief  sources  of  amnsement  and  gratlficatim,  and  this 
tiiey  often  afford  in  a  high  degree ;  as  daring  the  honra  of 
recreation  in  the  evening  tiie  whole  popnlatiim,  rich  and 
poor,  flock  thither,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  old  or 
very  yoanjj,  who  however  indemnify  themaelves  by  enjoying 
the  frebh  air  on  the  flat  rooCs  of  the  houses.  San-Felip^d»' 
Aameaffua,  the  capital  of  the  province,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Acoucagna,  at  a  diatance  of  50  miles  dne  N. 
from  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  the  same  diiitanee 
W.  by  S.  from  the  Peak  of  Aconcapa,  has  about  13,000 
inhabitants.  SantehSota,  20  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and 
E.S.E.,  of  San-Felipe,  has  a  population  of  6000.  Pttorea, 
aitnated  60  milea  N.  by  W.  from  San-Felipe,  in  the  richest 
mining  district  of  the  province,  is  a  small  place,  with  hardly 
more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

The  road  from  Santiago  to  Sao-Felipe  crosses  the  range  of 
hills  called  Caest&4e-Cachabaco  at  the  height  of  2896  feet 
above  the  aeaj  and  is  eontinned  northward  throogh  Petorca 
to  La  Serena.  Another  road  leads  down  the  valley  of  the 
Aconcagua  through  Qaillota  to  Vslparaiso,  distant  about  60 
miles.  The  communication  with  the  Ai^entine  Provinces  is 
kept  up  chiefly  by  the  road  up  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagna 
and  acroaa  the  Andes  by  the  Pass  of  La  Cumbre  (12,4fi4  feet 
above  the  sea)  Uirongh  U^pallata  to  Mendoza.  Another 
road,  branching  off  from  the  norUiem  road  at  the  village  of 
San-Antonio,  about  10  miles  N.  from  San-Felipe,  and 
mnning  up  the  kft  bank  of  the  Pataendo,  crosses  the  Andes 
by  the  ntoa  Pasa,  and  leads  to  the  Argentine  town  and 
pnmuo*  of  San-Jnon.  The  road  by  the  Cnmbie  ^aa  is 
open  for  mnlea  from  November  to  the  end  of  May ;  for  the 
Teat  of  the  year  it  is  closed  to  all  bnt  foot-passengers,  and 
the  crossing  ia  then  very  dangerous.  It  was  by  ute  Patos 
Pass  that  General  San  Martin  marched  over  the  Andea  into 
Chili  with  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayrea  in  1817. 

(Miers,  TVatwb  m  Chili  and  La  Plata;  Meyen's  Beiie 
die  Brde  ;  Poppig's  Beite  ni  ChiU,  Pent  und  auf  dem 
Amaamenjhtue  ;  Parish,  BueBos  Aynt  and  the  Proeincee  of 
La  Plata;  Staveifing  Vcgtaget  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.) 

ACONITINA.   [Chkhibtry,^  1.] 

ACORI'N^,  ACORI'DEjB,  or  ACORA'CEA,  a  smaU 
natural  order  of  Endogens,  with  the  following  essential  cha- 
racter:— The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  suironnded  with 
scales.  The  spathe  ia  leaf-like,  bnt  not  rolled  up.  The 
stamena  are  complete,  placed  opposite  the  scales,  and  have 
two-celled  anthers  wbidi  ai«  tnmed  inwards.  The  ovaries 
an  distinct  The  frnit  is  baccate,  juicy  at  first,  but  finally 
jnicelesa.  The  seeds  have  the  embiyo  seated  in  the  axis  of 
a  copious  albumen.  The  rootstock  is  jointed ;  the  leavea 
sword-shaped,  and  embncing  each  other  in  the  bud.  Snch 
is  the  character  given  this  wder,  which  waa  first  sepanted 
from  AraauB  by  Asu^h,  and  the  separation  was  afterwards 
adopted  bv  Scbott,  Link,  and  LindJey.  The  genera  assigned 
to  this  order  by  Lindley  were  Aeonu,  OymtuMaehjn,  Tupi- 
Mtra.  and  Aiptdietra.  The  two  lastgenera  are  now  assigned 
by  the  same  author  to  the  order  LUiaera,  This  small  group 
of  plants  in  its  geographical  distribution  is  confined  to  the 
eaaiem  heniiaphere.  None  of  them  have  the  acrid  proper- 
ties of  some  of  the  Araeeoe.  The  Aeorui  CaJamiu  is  aSntiidi 
plant,  xnd  has  sliuhtly  aromatic  properties. 

ACRITA  (from  bcptrgr,  iDdistinct),  a  divinoB  of  the  class 
Sadiata,  adopted  by  Owoi,  and  applied  to  the  AealtjAai, 
the  Pelmi/ent,  except  the  BrjfOsoOf  the  i>e^yas(rtea,  and 
certain  fonnt  of  Enfoeoa,  in  none  of  which  are  the  indi- 
cations of  a  nervotiB  sytem  deodrd,  and  tlu^  coastitnte  the 
lowest  forma  (rf  the  zwiate  gninp  of  wniipala. 


ACR0GEN8.  [PotTMOUeiutJ 
ACROLEINE.    [CHBWBTaY,  S.  2.] 
ACRYLE.   [CHasHBTaYj^.  2.] 

ACTION  AT  LAW.  The  procedure  in  personal  aetiona 
haa  been  much  simplified  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  1S5S ;  many  of  the  old  rules  of  pleading  having  been 
at  the  same  time  abolished.  The  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act  of  16S4  haa  conferred  powers  on  the  courts  of  commou 
law  to  restrain  the  repetition  or  continuance  of  wrongfnl  acts 
by  Writ  of  Lmmetion,  by  a  process  analogona  to  the  injocc- 
tion  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  remedy  by 
Writ  ofMatMimuB  to  enforce  the  performance  of  dutiea  has 
also  been  extended  by  the  same  statute ;  both  of  these  writi 
being  now  obtainable  in  and  by  an  ordinary  action  at  law. 

ADAIR,  SIR  ROBERT,  waa  the  son  of  Robert  Adair. 
Benaant-anrgeon  to  Geoi;ge  IIL,  by  a  dwshter  of  the  second 
of  Aloemarle,  through  whom  he,  Mcame  connected 
with  many  families  of  political  influence.  He  was  bora  in 
London  on  May  24, 1763,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ofittiugen  to  complete  his 
studies. .  On  his  return  in  1760  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Fox,  took  his  side  in  politics,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  oc 
two,  one  of  which,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  brought  on  nim  the 
ridicu}e  of  Canning  in  Uie  '  Anti-Jacobin.'  But  in  Febroaiy, 
1806,  when  Fox  succeeded  to  power,  he  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Viemia,  where  he  conducted  himself  ably,  and  of  which 
mission  he  published  a  memoir  in  184fi ;  and  in  I8(^ 
Canning,  when  in  office,  though  he  had  ridiculed  hiaappmi^ 
ment  to  Vienna,  selected  him  for  a  special  misuon  to  the 
Porte,  with  Mr.  Canning  (now  Lord  Sbatford  de  Redcliile) 
and  Mr.  Morier  as  asvstanta,  where  he  nsgociated  the  treaty 
of  tiie  Dardanelles,  concluded  in  1809,  and  of  this  mission 
he  has  also  published  an  account  On  its  successful  termi- 
nation he  waa  made  a  Knight  Grand  Crosa  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath.  In  April,  1809.  be  waa  appointed  ambasaador  at 
Constantinople,  which  office  he  hdd  till  1811.  In  July, 
1631,  he  waa  despatched  by  Earl  Grey  on  a  apecial  miuion 
to  Belgium,  where  Prince  Leopold,  recently  elected  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  was  besieged  in  Liege  by  the  Dutch 
troops  under  William  Prince  of  Orange,  bir  Rob^  ur^ 
Prince  Leopold  to  fly ;  but  he  declined,  aaying,  that  '  flight 
ought  not  to  be  the  first  act  of  his  reign  ;  he  was  read?  to 
fight,  but  would  allow  him  to  negociate,'  and  Sir  Robert 
fastening  a  handkerchief  to  a  ramrod,  sousht  the  hostile  arm^, 
and  in  an  interview  witii  Prince  William,  ancceeded  u 
gaining  his  coimivanca  for  Leopold  to  withdraw  to  HaliMs, 
whither  he  accompanied  him.  In  this  post  he  zenumad 
till  1836,  when  he  retired  with  the  laak  ta  privy  eoondllor, 
and  a  pension  of  S000£  per  annum.  He  diM  on  October  Z, 
1855,  after  a  short  ilhiess.  Sir  Robert  had  represented 
Appleby  in  180S,  and  Camelford  in  1806  and  1807.  In  1605 
he  had  married  Angelique  Oabrielle,  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Harincourt,  but  left  no  issue.  Sir  Robert  possessed 
a  wide  range  of  information,  and  his  views  with  regard  to 
Russia  have  since  been  remarkably  confirmed. 

ADAMS,  JOHN  QUINCY,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Adanii, 
the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts,  June  1 1, 1767.  Some  of  his  early  years  were 
spent  in  Europe,  whither  he  accompanied  his  &ther.  In 
1801  and  1802  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  Berlin,  and  during  this  time  he  travelled 
through  Silesia,  which  country,  its  manufactures,  and  nune 
particularly  its  educational  c^ablishmaits,  were  described 
by  him  in.a  series  of  lettois  addressed  to  his  brother  at 
niiladdphu.  These  lettera,  which  woe  originally  pnb- 
liahed  in  a  journal  called  '  The  Pottblu,*  were  collected  in 
a  volume  and  published  in  1804.  During  the  presideocy  of 
Jefferson,  Adams  waa  recalled  from  his  emhatisy  at  Berlm. 
Upon  bis  return  he  became  a  professor  in  Harvard  College, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  a  deputy  to  Congress  for  Mas- 
sachusetta.  Having  been  previously  attached  to  the  federalut 
party,  he  now  allied  himself  to  the  democratic  party.  He 
was  next  charged  with  a  mission  to  Russia,  and  in  IBU 
joined  the  Congress  at  Vienna  aa  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Sutes.  In  1815  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Coart  of 
St.  James's.  In  1817  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the 
interior ;  and  in  1825  he  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe  as  Prendeot 
of  the  Union,  He  was  not  however  re-elected,  his  place 
being  supplied  by  General  Jackson.  In  1830  he  wu 
depaty  to  Conraess,  where  he  distinguished  himself  nntu^ 
daadi  bv  his  advocacy  of  the  abolitioii  of  slavey.  He  disi 
at  Washington,  February  17, 1848. 

ADARE.  [LiiUBHC] 
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ADDI80N9  DISEASE.  [MiDiaiis.  A.  S.] 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  ADMINISTRATOR.  The 
^le  jaiisdietioQ  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Co  arts  in  the  grant 
and  witbdraw&l  of  administrations,  and  the  aaperinteDdeDce 
of  adminiKtnton,  has  been  tnnxferred  to  the  Court  of  Pro- 
bite.  (20  &  21  Vict  c.  77.  [Probatk,  Coobt  op,  S.  %}  The 
outoms  of  London,  YoA,  &c.,  (P.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  126}  have  been 
abolished,  uai  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  intestates  thos 
imderad  nnifonn  thron^mt  England.  (19  &  20  Vict  c  94 ; 
'Uickilaoe'a  Comm.,' Mr.  KeiTi  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  6S4.) 

ADXIBALTY,  GOUUT  OP.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
CoDrt  in  mattsn  of  wreck  and  salvage  is  regnlsted  by  the 
statnte  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  99.  Qoeittions  relating  to  the  attack 
ind  captare  of  pirates  maj  now  also  be  deiermined  by  this 
Court  or  the  Vice  Admiralty  Conrts  abroad.  (13  &  14  Vict, 
cc  26,  27.) 

ADOLPHUS,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1770  and  died  Joly  17, 
1845.  Mr.  Adolpbos  was  a  banister  of  high  standing  in  the 
criminal  courts,  and  at  his  decease  was  bther  of  the  Old 
Bailey  bar.  He  was  a  keen  advocate,  a  flneut  speaker,  and 
a  good  lawyer.  His  practice,  previoiitly  very  considerable, 
was  highly  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  he  distingaished 
hintseU  aa  leading  counsel  for  Thistlewood  and  tba  other 
prisooen  charged  with  a  treasonable  conspiracy  in  1820, 
though  he  was  retained  on  their  behalf  only  a  few  hoars 
before  the  ttiaL  Aa  ■  literary  man  Mr.  Adol^os  i«  best 
known  aa  the  uflwr  ti  tiie  'History  of  Englwd  from  the 
Aeecaum  of  OeM^e  III./  originally  pabliafaed  in  3  volumes 
in  160SL  bat  which  he  aaMeqaentiy  revised  and  greatly 
exten^Hl.  Of  this  enlarged  edition  the  seventh  volume 
araeared  just  before  his  death,  bat  it  left  the  work  unfinished, 
and  the  conelnsion  has  not  been  published.  It  is  a  work  of 
coBsidonble  research  and  very  carefully  executed,  bat  it 
does  not  exhibit  very  lugh  historical  powen.  He  was  also 
the  aaUior  Of  '  Biographical  Memoin  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
twB ;'  '  Political  State  of  the  British  Empire,'  4  vola.  1818 ; 
'Memoirs  of  Jriui  Bamnstw;'  and  some  ngitiva  piacei  and 

AOOLTERT.  The  action  of  damages  for  criminal  con- 
T^mion,  or  cn'sB.  am.,  has  been  abolished  by  the  statnte  SO 
k  21  Vict.  c.  86,  creating '  the  Coart  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 
sunial  Caoaes.'  The  injored  hosband,  in  applying  to  this 
Comt  for  a  diroree  or  a  jndidal  aqMiatioa,  may  claim 
jamagfia,  whidi  however  can  only  be  awarded  to  him  by  the 
verdict  m  a  jary,  and  the  Coart  may  then  direct  in  wbiX 
manner  t2w  umagea  are  to  be  disposed  of;  for  the  whole  or 
any  part  thereof  may  be  settled  on  tbe  children  of  the  marriage, 
ar  as  a  {Nvnalai  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife.  [Ditokci, 

&  2  ;  SaPABATION,  JoDlOIAb,  S.  2  ;  HOSBAHD  AMD  Wirs,  S.  2.] 

fOOPODIUM  (from  itE.  a  goat,  and  irAior,  a  little  foot), 
igoras  ofplants  belonging  to  uie  order  Umbeli^enB.  One 
nedea,  ^.aodagraina,  is  common  tbronghont  the  whole  of 
Hirope,  and  grows  abondantly  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a 
Item  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  furrows.  The  leaves  are  two 
« three  times  temate ;  Uie  leitflets  unequal  at  the  base  and 
icately  serrate.  It  has  a  creeping  root,  and  grows  in  damp 
places.  Although  well  known,  and  havinn  the  names  of 
Goat- Weed,  Aidi-Weed,  Herb  Gerard,  and  Wild  Masterwort, 
it  seema  to  poeseis  no  medidDal  properUes.  Linnmns  says 
that  it  ia  boiled  when  yonu;,  and  eaten  as  greeoa  inSwedoi. 

OTHERS,  SILICIC.  [CBUiuraT,&  1.] 

AFFIRMATION  (in  Law).  Every  person  who  haa  con- 
Ksentioiu  ohjaotimis  totakdng  an  oath,  may  now  be  permitted 
to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  in  lieu  thereof,  the  effect  of 
idiich  is  the  same  as  if  the  testimony  were  giren  «  oath. 
(Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854.) 

AFFRE.  DENIS  AUGUSTE,  archbishop  of  Paris,  was 
bom  at  St.-Rome,  in  tbe  department  of  Tarn,  Sept  27, 1793, 
At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  deure  to  devote  himself  to  tbe 
Cburcb,  and  he  became  a  atudent  at  the  seminary  of  St.- 
So]ptc&  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1818,  and  discharged  a 
TaHcty  of  eoclasiastical  functions  till  he  became  archbishop 
fff  Paris  in  1840.  Although  a  man  of  ability  and  learning, 
lod  the  author  of  several  treatises  (amongst  which  was  one 
«n  Ecyptian  hieroglyphics),  he  would  aoarcely  have  found  a 
in  the  bisttny  of  his  times,  but  for  the  bmentahle  eir- 
TfwtaiMf  of  his  death  on  the  S7th  June,  1848.  Paris  was 
thn  tbe  scene  of  a  foarlul  contest  between  the  loldieiy  and 
a  vast  body  of  insnrganti.  The  archbishop  was  induced  to 
apply  to  General  C^viignac,  proposing  to  itand  between  the 
cmieuding  bodiec  aa  a  meannger  of  peace.  The  general  told 
bm  that  the  course  was  fall  of  danger.  "  My  life,"  he 
ieptied,**isaf  anaUooDieqiunee."  Some  boon  iftwwaxda 


the  firing  of  the  aolcUety  having  ceased  at  his  desire,'  the 
archbishop  mounted  a  buricade  erected  at  the  entrance 
the  Faabourg  8L  Antoine :  he  was  preceded  by  M.  Albert, 
a  national  guard,  wearing  a  workman  a  dress,  canyinK  in  his 
hand  a  green  branch  as  an  emblem  of  peace ;  and  he  had  at 
his  side  a  faithful  servant  named  Pierre  Sellier.  The  devoted 
ecclesiastic  waa  not  received  with  the  confidence  lhat  he 
expected  to  ionure.  Some  indeed  of  the  combatants  stretched 
out  their  hands,  but  others  remained  nlent,  while  others 
groaned  and  hooted.  The  prelate  enitoavonred  to  speak  a 
fewworda;  hot thein8anents,fancyingthenuelTetbetrayed, 
opened  a  fire  open  the  Garde  MohU^  and  Uie  archbishop 
fell.  Then  a  ciy  of  horror  went  up  from  the  crowd,  and 
many,  even  of  the  inaargeoU,  rushed  to  his  aid.  Albert  and 
Sellier  were  leading  him  away,  when  Sellier  was  also  struck 
by  a  ball.  The  insurgents  who  surronnded  the  archbishop 
cried  out  that  the  Garde  Mobile  had  infiicted  the  woand, 
and  that  they  would  avenge  him.  "  No,  no,  my  friends," 
he  replied ;  there  has  been  blood  enonsh  shed ;  let  mine 
be  the  last  that  ia  spilt"  He  was  carried  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  died  the  same  day.  Tbe  National  Asoem- 
bly  issued  a  decree  announcing  its  profound  grief  at  the 
event  of  his  death,  and  his  public  fnneral  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  July,  amiiLit  the  deepest  feelings  of  popular  regrst. 
(AiovM/fe  Biograpkie  UnieWMMe,  1852.) 

AFREEDIS^  an  Afghan  clan,  sometimes  spoken  of  under 
tbe  nine  genenl  name  of  Kybureea,  inhabit  the  Kyber  billa 
on  the  confines  of  Cabal  and  tbe  Panjab.   They  command 
the  passes  in  these  hills,  for  a  safe  conduct  through  whidt 
their  Maliks,  or  chiefs,  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
demand  a  toll.   The  toll  for  the  celebrated  Kyber  INhs 
was  formerly  paid  by  the  rulers  of  Cabul,  and  the  non- 
payment of  it  after  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah  to  the 
throne  excited  the  fariona  hostility  of  the  Afteedis  agunst 
the  British  and  their  aauliaries.   They  resisted  the  march 
of  Colonel  Wade  and  the  Sikh  auxiliaries  throngh  the  pass 
in  July,  1639,  bat  were  compelled  to  evacaate  the  fort,  AU- 
Musjid,  the  key  of  the  pass,  which,  with  other  posts  between 
Pes^war  and  Jellalabad,  was  garrisoned  by  raiall  detached 
parties.   At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  A^han  war,  January 
19,  184S,  they  defoated  two  Sepc^  regimenta  advancing 
under  Brigadier  Wild  from  Peahawor  to  the  reli^  of  two  other 
Sepoy  renmeata  onda  C<^nwl  Hoseley  in  Ali-Moajid,  whidi 
had  sailed  that  fort  some  days  before,  and  bad  been  robbed 
of  their  provisioQa  on  their  way.   Cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  brigadier,  and  abort  of  provision,  Moseley 
evacuated  the  fort  on  the  24th,  which  was  immediately 
seized  hj  the  Afreedis.   On  General  Pollodc's  advance  from 
Peshawur  to  the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
the  Afreedi  chiefo  offered  to  clear  the  pass  from  Jumrood  to 
Dhaka  for  50,000  rupees ;  but  Pollock  chose  to  force  his 
way,  sweeping  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the  defile  with 
his  light  troops,  whilst  the  main  body  advanced  through  the 
pass,  having  demolished  the  barrier  raised  by  the  enemy 
across  the  entrance.   Before  Pollock  reached  Ali-Musjid  tlw 
Afraedis  had  evacuated  it ;  it  was  then  held  by  a  strong 
force  till  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from 
Afghanistan,  when  it  was  blown  up.   We  next  hoar  of  the 
Afreedis  in  connection  with  another  pass  on  tbe  road  from 
Peahawnr  to  Kohat,  leading  to  the  Salt  Rai^e.  On  February 
%  I860,  about  1000  Afreedia  pandered  the  camp  of  a  part^ 
of  British  Sappen  employed  la  maldng  a  road  Uirangh  thia 
pass,  about  18  miles  south  from  Peshawar,  and  killed  several 
of  the  men.   To  avenge  this  massacre  a  strong  force,  undn 
Colonel  Bradshaw,  scoured  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood, 
deatrc^ing  six  viUaget  and  a  great  nomber  of  the  enemy,  who 
however  made  some  leaiatnnce  on  the  return  of  the  tnx^ 
through  the  passes. 

To  the  west  of  the  Kyber  hills,  on  the  (?abul  side,  tbe 
Momand  clan  dwells  along  the  banks  of  the  Cabal  lUver. 
Their  chief  place,  Lalpoonh,  tbe  zendence  of  the  Malik,  ia 
oppoaite  Dakha. 

AFRICA.   At  the  period  when  the  article  Anioa  in 
'  Penny  Cydopmdia*  waa  written,  the  descent  of  the  Qaon% 
or  Niger,  had  recently  been  accomplished  by  the  brothet^ 
Richard  and  John  Lander.   In  a  snbseqoent  article,  Quoii&a 
additional  detaila  are  given  respecuog  the  nver  n»I 
coontriea  throngh  which  it  flows  ;  and  the  discoveriea  bron-vi 
J  *_   *_  -MiAn      At  that  time  an  eTn«><i;t;   e>""" 


down  to  the  year  1840.    At  that  time  an  expedition  WwT;^ 
preparation  by  the  British  government,  the  object  of 
was  to  check  and  supersede  the  foreign  trade  in  ? 
the  eatablishment  of  a  commerce  along  the  banj^^^^^y 
Qooms  which  should  be  more  beneficial  to  tbe  '"^^^^■j^^ 
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than  the  enul  tnffle  in  dsvei.  Thii  nptdition^  oouiBting 
of  three  steam-veweli,  began  the  ucent  of  the  river  in  1841, 
bat  a  fatal  nckneae  onhappily  aeiaed  the  greater  part  of  the 
crews  and  officen,  and  thej  vere  muble  to  aacend  the  river 
BO  far  even  as  had  been  previooaly  reached  by  the  disastrons 
expedition  of  183S.  The  foilore  of  these  two  expeditiona, 
attended  ai  they  both  vere  by  a  fearful  loes  of  life,  pre- 
vented any  renewal  of  the  attempts  to  aacend  the  Qnorra 
till  the  year  1654.  whan  Dr.  Baikie  made  his  laceesafol 
ascent  of  the  river  and  its  great  eastern  tribntary,  the 
Tchadda  or  Benai.  This  aacent  was  made  in  Mr.  McQregw 
Laird'i  ■erew4teMner  Uie  Pldadj  fiat-bottomed  ud  of  a  peon- 
liar  oonatmetion  aoitable  lor  ascniding  a  shallow  river  against 
a  powerfiil  current.  In  the  first  initanee  Lieutenant  Lyons 
M'Leod,  R.N.,  waa  to  have  had  the  command,  his  pr^ect  of 
exploring  the  conntriaa  betvreen  the  Qnorra  and  the  Gambia 
having  twen  abandoned ;  bat  afterwards  Mr.  Becroft,  already 
well  acquainted  with  the  Qttom,  was  appointed  the  chief. 
Mr.  Becroft,  however,  died  before  the  Pleiad  had  reached  the 
month  of  the  river,  and  the  command  was  then  asaomed  hy 
Dr.  Baikie,  surgeon,  R.N.  The  expedition  occnpied  abont 
four  months,  from  Joly  13  to  November  7,  and  ascended 
260  miles  of  tbe  conrae  of  the  Tcbadda  above  Dagbeh, 
which  waa  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Allen  and  Oldfield 
in  I83S,  and  is  aboat  100  miles  from  the  eonflnence  of  tbe 
Tchadda  and  Qnorra.  The  point  reached  by  Dr.  Baikie 
was  only  fifty-^ve  miles  from  tbe  place  where  Dr.  Berth 
afterwaraa  crossed  the  Bennd,  thus  proving  that  the  Benni 
of  Cratral  Africa  is  the  same  river  aa  uie  Tdiadda.  Ih-.  Baikie 
is  sow  (Jaonary  1868)  engaged  in  another  similar  expedi- 
tion, in  which  ne  hopes  to  ascend  the  Tdmdda  to  a  atill 
higher  point  He  had  ascended  the  Qaona  to  some  dbtanee 
above  Babba,  when  hia  ateamer  was  wrecked  by  striking  on 
a  sunken  nek  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  AU  tbe  persons, 
however,  were  saved,  and  they  had  everywhere  entered  into 
friendly  relatima  with  the  natives.  A  new  iteam^veaeel, 
nitable  for  navigating  the  Tchadda,  has  been  sent  cat  to 
nplaoe  the  one  which  haa  been  lost. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  Uie  diacoveries  made  in  the 
aonthem,  central,  and  eastern  parte  of  the  continent  since 
the  pnblieation  of  the  article  Araica,  in  the  'Penny 
Cyclopcedia.' 

In  the  yean  18SS  and  1836  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  made  a 
jooniey  in  Seoih  Africa,  dnring  which  he  visited  tbe  eooroea 
«f  the  rivera  Caledon  and  Abqmta,  ascended  the  moon- 
tuni  of  Caffnria,  uA  advanced  in  the  tracka  irf  tbe 
tndna  as  far  north  aa  the  Tro^  of  Ca^eora.  He  was 
ttnsDccessfhl,  however,  in  the  principal  object  of  hia  jooney, 
which  was  to  reach  a  huge  lake  in  the  interior,  the  Jake 
Ngami,  since  discovered  Meaars.  Livingstone,  Cnwell,  and 
Murray.  In  1836  and  1837  Captain  J.  B.  Alexander  ex- 
plored the  conntriea  inhabited  by  the  Namaqna^  Bnahman, 
(Boojesmana),  and  Hill  Damaras,  extending  «i  the  westwn 
aide  of  Africa  from  abont  30*  to  83*  S.  lat. 

At  the  end  of  Hay,  1849,  while  the  Bev.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  residing  as  a  missionary  at  a  station  named  Kolobeng, 
he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Oswell  and  Mr.  Mnmy,  two  gentle- 
aen  who  had  come  from  the  East  Indies,  partly  for  Uie 

Snrpoae  of  banting  and  parUy  of  making  gec^i^iical 
iscoveries.  They  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  a  journey 
which  be  waa  ONixoaa  of  making  in  laaidi  of  a  large 
lake,  the  poutim  of  vMdi  had  long  been  known  from  tw 
reports  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Oawell  ondsftook  to  def^  the 
expenses  of  the  jonmey,  wiaiit  waa  hmg,  and  rradered 
difficult  the  Kalahari  Desert  lying  between  Kolobeng 
ud  the  lake.  This  la^  district,  however,  ianotabsolntely 
«  desert,  bat  is  without  running  water.  On  tbe  1st  of  Jane, 
1849,  the  party  commenced  their  jonmey,  and  managed  to 
obUin  water  by  digging,  till,  on  the  4Ui  of  July,  they  reached 
a  fine  river  named  the  Zouga.  There  they  met  with  some 
friendly  natives,  who  informed  them  that  the  river  flowed 
out  of  the  Lake  Nsami,  and  that  by  tracing  it  upwards  they 
would  reach  the  lue.  Qn  Um  1st  of.  Angost  they  arrived 
at  the  aorth-«ast  end  of  the  lake,  whence  ibe  river  flows, 
and  beheld  a  fine  expanae  of  water.  They  could  form  no 
idea  of  its  extent  except  from  tbe  reports  of  the  natives, 
who  profeased  to  go  round  it  ih  three  days,  wluoce  they 
estimated  the  circuit  to  bo  from  70  to  90  Biles.  Mr. 
Macabe,  who  afterwarda  travelled  round  it,  estimates  the 
circuit  at  90  or  100  miles.  The  lake  is  shallow,  ud  tbe 
banks  are  flat.  When  full,  the  waUr  ia  quite  freah,  but 
bmckisb  when  low,  and  it  ia  Uien  difficult  to  mdi  thnogh 
the  boggy  and  ntdj  baoka.  Th«  elavatiun  abov*  tha  m 


was  estimated  at  a  litUe  over  9000  feet  and  they  had 
descended  abont  2000  feet  in  travelling  to  it  from  Kolo- 
beng. The  latitude  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  90^ 
fiO' S.,  and  the  longitude  probubly  between  ST  and  fi3«  E. 
Tbe  lake  receives  uie  Teoagbe,  a  large  river,  at  tbe  north- 
western end,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Zoaga  at  the 
north-eastern  end.  The  Zonga,  soon  aner  leaving  the  lake, 
receives  tbe  Tumonakle,  which,  as  well  u  the  Teonghe, 
flows  from  the  north.  The  Zouga  eontinaes  for  a  consider- 
able distance  to  be  a  fine  river,  broad  and  deep,  with 
beaatifully  wooded  banks,  bat  receiving  no  more  a^HaenU, 
becomes  gradually  narrower  in  ita  deacent  oi  about  200 
miles  in  a  winding  sooUiHMsterly  direetiim.  It  then  flows 
into  Lske  Kamadau,  which  ia  abmt  12  miles  in  length,  utd 
3  or  4  broad,  and  the  water  ia  there  dissipated,  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  salt  u  evaporation  proceeds.  In 
Beptemlwr  Lake  Ngami  becomea  very  low,  and  tbe  rivers 
are  dried  np.  The  water  b^ns  to  flow  again  ia  April,  bat 
nukes  littie  progress  in  fillisg  Lake  Kumadau  till  the  end  of 
June.  Tbe  Bataoana  tribe  o?  natives  live  at  tbe  eastern  end 
of  the  lake,  where  they  have  their  principal  village.  After 
a  short  stay  there,  the  party  retomed,  and  arrived  at 
Kolobeng,  October  10.  There  are  prodi^ous  numbers  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  large  ammala,  in  tbe  vicioity 
of  the  lake  and  its  rivers.  The  name  Ngami  is  prooonneed 
Ing&mi,  the  first  syllable  very  short.  Dr.  Livingstone  paid 
another  short  visit  to  Lake  Ngami  in  18A0,  accompanied  1^ 
his  wife  and  three  children. 

In  June,  1861,  Dr.  Uvingstene,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Oswell,  agun  started  fur  the  north.  Thia  time  thdr  route 
waa  in  a  mon  easterly  diioetion,  and  thay  sneeeeded  in 
pashing  their  reeesrches  northward  to  17**  Sfi*  8.  lot.,  and 
twtween  24*  80^  and  26*  BOf  E.  long.,  traversing  a  consider- 
able trsct  watered  by  deep  and  constantly  flowing  streams, 
which  they  believe  to  be  feeders  of  the  rivfer  Zambesi. 
They  passed  over  a  iu^  salt  incruatation  of  about  100 
miles  in  length  and  IS  miles  in  width,  and  aaw  many  others 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  Zod^  terminates. 
Considerably  to  the  north  of  these  great  natunl  salt-pans,  in 
the  eountn  watered  by  the  supposed  tribataries  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  inhabitants  are  more  intelligent  than  most  of 
the  native  tribes  of  Sonth  Africa. 

In  18fil  Mr.  Francis  Gallon  left  England  with  the  inten- 
tion of  following  np  Dr.  Livingtone's  duKOveries,  but  for 
certain  reasons  this  project  waa  ahandimed^  and,  inatead,  he 
proeaeded  to  Walfisch  Bay  on  the  weaton  coast  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  TVopie  of  Capricorn.  Ho  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  AndersBOtt,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  they  explored  tKe 
region  between  the  bajr  on  the  sonth,  and  O^dongs,  in  17* 
06'  S.  lat.,  near  the  river  Nourse  on  the  north,  and  aa  hi 
inland  as  21°  E.  long.  Throogh  this  joomey  we  obtain  a 
description  of  the  Dsmsra  people,  who,  thongh  a  race  of  fine 
statare,  are  in  a  low  moml  state,  and  likely  to  be  sxtin- 
goidied  by  their  more  centralised,  pofrerM,  end  intelligent 
neighbours  on  the  north,  the  Ovampa  The  high  table-land, 
which  was  traversed  to  reach  tbe  Ovampo,  is  cat  through  by- 
deep  ravines,  the  chief  of  which  serve  aa  esc^ies  for  the 
periodical  flood  of  the  rivers.  In  delineating  the  moral 
character,  as  well  as  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
dilFeieat  tribes  of  South  Africa,  it  is  iotereslin^  to  observe, 
from  Uia  oboervationi  of  Mr.  Galton,  how  their  difFereacea 
are  omneoted  with  the  form,  subsml,  and  v^tatlon  of  their 
reraective  lands.  Thus,  the  arid  inland  plataaua,  oovored 
onnr  with  thick  jungle  and  short  brushwood,  nold  the  dwarfed 
and  sinewy  Bnshmen  ;  the  more  open.hill^,  and  ondulating 
pastnre-lsnds,  the  Damsras;  whilst  the  rich  corn-lands  on 
the  north  are  occupied  by  the  race  which  is  the  most  civilised 
and  advanced,  the  Ovampo.  Oadonga,  the  capital  of  thia 
people,  is  estimated  to  be  about  70  or  SO  milea  to  the  eoath 
of  the  great  river  Amoroiwo  Achilunda,  the  Nonrse  of  oor 
map*.  The  table-land  inhabited  by  the  Damoias  rises  in 
some  points  to  fiOOO  and  6000  feet  above  the  aea.  Mr. 
Galton  afterwards,  in  September  and  October,  18fil,  pro- 
ceeded aa  far  eastward  as  Tounobis,  a  distanoe  of  600  miles 
from  the  coast,  <m  the  road  to  Lake  Ngami,  distant  abont 
lao  miles.  Mr.  Oaltoa  did  not  reach  Lake  N^mi,  having 
made  on  engagement  to  etabuk  at  Walfiach  Bay  ia  a  vessel 
which  was  expected,  and  the  qMcified  time  not  allowing 
him  to  remain  longer.  Mr,  Andersson  however  afterwards 
proceeded  again  to  Tounobis,  and  thence  to  Lake  Ngami, 
mm  which  he  ascended  some  dbtanee  tbe  river  Teougbe,  the 
principal  afluent  of  Uie  Ngami.  Mr.  Andersson  reached 
Uia  Uka  aithsaad  of  Jaly,  IBpf.  Mr. Oaltoa  and  Mr. 
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iademon  ixn  each  pvbliihed  a  Tdame  pvit^  an  uoooDt  of 
tbeir  tntTels. 

We  diall  DOW  give  an  accoimt  of  the  raiasionary  explon- 
6oas  from  the  cftstem  eoait,  and  «f  the  tspedition  to  Cwtnl 
Africa. 

The  xealou  and  entotprinDs  miuioniiiM,  Krapf  and 
RcbmanOt  stationed  at  Babbai  *Mpia,  oear  Mombai,  in  aboat 
4*  S.  lat.,  b^aa  their  joonieye  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tioent  in  1847.  Id  that  year  Mr.  Rabmaon  penetrated 
westward  to  Teita,  a  "coantry  whose  moontaiiu  riie  to 
rach  a  height  oot  of  the  vaat  lotroanding  plaiu,  that  on 
■ome  eminences  near  Rabbai  'Mpia  they  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  OOmilei;"  and  in  the  April  following  (1846), 
the  lame  nusnonaiy  performed  a  joaraey  farther  into  the 
interior,  to  tlia  itill  more  derated  conntiy  of  Djuga,  where, 
at  a  diatanee  of  rather  more  than  900  {Kograpbical  milea 
fnm  tiw  ooait,  in  a  direction  about  W-NTw.  from  Mombaa, 
he  made  the  remarkable  discoveiy  of  a  lofty  monntaio, 
named  Kilimandjiro,  of  which  the  mmmit  ta  covered  with 

Erpetnal  snow.  The  esistaDce  of  enow  on  Kilimandjiio 
8  been  diapnted  in  Europe,  thoogh  it  ii  difficult  to  lay  on 
what  reasonaole  gnnmd.  However,  on  nibeeqoent  joameyt, 
both  Mr.  Bebmaou  and  hii  coUeagae  Dr.  Krapf  utiBlied 
IhemaelTei  of  the  fact ;  and  onlew  it  be  intended  abaolately 
to  impogn  their  veracity,  their  evidenoe  cannot  be  rejected. 
In  April,  1840,  be  again  set  oat  on  his  way  into  the  interior, 
but  was  onable  to  proceed  beyond  Djagga.  In  November 
and  December  of  the  aame  year  Dr.  Krapf  saccessfnlly  pene- 
trated aa  £ar  aa  Ukamhani,  a  coantry  litnated  northward  of 
Djagga.  Of  the  geographical  resolta  of  thi«joamey,ooeof  the 
mtMt  important  ia  the  diacoveiy  of  another  aoowy  monntainj 
Buoed  Mttttf  of  largK  Maa  if  not  sreater  elevation  than 
Kilimandjfao.  K^ia,  ii  thai  descnbed  hy  Dr.  Krapf 
"  The  al^  bMBg  clear,  I  got  a  fall  nght  of  the  iqqw  moaa- 
taia.  ...  It  speared  to  be  like  a  gigantic  wall,  on  whose 
nmnut  I  obmved  two  immenae  town*,  or  hmii  aa  yon 
Biy  call  them.  These  homs  or  towers,  whidi  are  ai  a  abort 
£raace  from  each  other,  give  the  mooQtain  a  grand  and 
Ett;stic  appearance,  which  raised  in  my  miod  overwhelming 
:^Des.  Kilimandjiro  in  Djagga  has  a  dome-like  aommiti 
toi  Keaia  haa  the  form  of  a  gigantic  roof,  over  which  ita 
ivo  horns  rise  like  two  mighty  pillan,  which  I  have  no 
ioabl  are  aeen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coostriea  bordering 
on  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  equator.  Still  lesa  do  T 
doubt  that  the  volume  of  water  which  K^nia  iasnea  to  the 
north  nam  towards  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile."  In 
Sebmann's  map  (*  Chnrch  Misaionaiy  IntalligenDer  *)  Ktfnia 
B  placed  in  1**  S.  lat,  35"  10'  B.  long.,  at  a  diatanoe  of  390 
pocraplucal  milea  north  and  65  wcat  bam  Mombaa.  Thia 
positiflu,  however,  can  only  be  conudered  aa  a  rough  approx- 
isation.  In  the  last  journey  of  Dr.  Krapf  he  again  visited 
the  oonntiy  of  Ukambini  and  the  river  Dana,  as  the  upper 
assise  of  the  Ozi  ia  called-  On  this  journey  the  enterpri^ 
tag  travdler  waa  anhjected  to  the  greatest  hardshipa  and 
i^erings,  and  indeed  barely  oKaped  with  hia  life.  No 
&nh  diacoveriea  were  made  in  thin  journey,  bat  some 
farther  information  was  collected  reniecting  the  river  which 
Sows  from  the  Kenia  (Ndnkenia  or  Kirenia)  northward,  and 
farms  moat  probably  one  of  the  head-waters  of  tba  Nile. 

The  expedition  to  Northern  end  Central  Africa,  conducted 
bj  Mr.  Richardson,  accompanied  by  Dra.  Barth  and  Overweg, 

i  one  of  great  importance.  This  expedition  originated  wiui 
Hi.  Richardaon,  who,  after  haviqg  retained  from  his  tnvela 

ii  the  nortfaem  portion  of  the  Mbara  in  1S4S  and  164^ 
iadoeed  the  English  goverament  to  aend  him  oat  for  the 
pQipoM  of  concluding  oommorcial  tieatiea  with  the  chiefo  of 
the  dcaert-re^ona  between  Tripoli  and  Lake  Tchad.  Through 
the  lively  interest  taken  in  it  by  Chevalier  Bansen,  Baron 
BunboldL  and  Professor  Hitter,  it  waa  arranged  that  Dr. 
Buih  and  Dr.  Overweg,  two  Oermans.  should  accompany 
Mr.  Richardacm  for  the  purpoaa  of  making  scientific  ohiterra- 
ttait.  Lord  Palmeratoo  sanctioned  this  proposal,  and 
iSwded  the  two  travellers  pecauiary  assistance,  m  addition 
to  their  own  private  means  and  to  granta  from  the  Oeogra- 
fhia)  Society  in  Berlin  and  the  King  of  Pnusia. 

The  three  tmvellera  departed  from  this  country  at  the 
latter  end  of  1849,  and  amved  in  Tripoli  in  the  beginning  of 
U>e  following  year.  Previonaly  to  atarting  from  that  place, 
ihe  moontainona  r^on  to  tho  aontb  waa  thorooghly  explored 
lad  my  eyed  by  the  two  Germana  within  a  luias  of  00  to 
fO  uln  from  via  town.  [Taimu.]  An  vnexpaeted  dagra* 
tfeddmaanwrianeadittthaMoieazaiaaii.  Ononad^ytbe 


and  on  ttw  Snd  and  3rd  of  Fabrnary,  the  anow  obliged  tba 
travellers  to  remain  in  their  tents.  After  their  return  to 
Tripoli,  aevaral  weeks  were  required  for  their  preparationa  i 
and  the  transport  of  a  boat  for  nav^ting  Lake  Tchad  caused 
considerable  difficulty.  For  this  purpose  a  beautiful  wherry 
had  been  constracted  by  the  direction  of  the  admiial  at 
Malta,  broad  in  the  beam,  and  vaiy  light  on  water ;  but  it 
waa  necessary  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  several  camels  were 
reouisite  to  convey  it  across  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

The  travellen  started  at  last  on  the  24th  of  March,  1650, 
the  great  caravan  having  departed  before  them ;  but  the 
party  formed  a  small  caravan  of  itself,  having  about  40  camels 
laden  with  Uteir  effects  and  merchandise.  Every  possible 
aaaistance  wu  rendered  by  her  M^eaty^  consola  in  Tripoli 
and  Mannk  to  the  gndertahing,  ao  that  the  expedition  atuted 
nader  the  noat  &vow»ble  eircumatancaa. 

The  diraetion  of  the  rente  to  Mornk  ma  almoat  doe  aoaUi 
from  Tripoli,  beymul  the  Oharian  defile,  the  coantrr  oon- 
sisting  of  a  oontinoons  table-Iand,  of  an  average  devation  of 
SOOO  feet.  Aa  far  aa  the  well  of  Tahoniyah,  many  deep 
wiLdis  intersect  thia  table-land,  and  the  mins  of  aevem 
Roman  monuments  and  columns  were  discovered  by  tba 
traveUera,  Southward  of  that  place  ia  a  t^Ie-land,  or 
Hamadah,  an  inuneoae  deaert  of  considorably  greater  eleva^ 
tion,  and  extending  for  about  110  geogTaphieal  milea  in  the 
same  direction.  Aa  far  aa  the  eye  can  reach,  neither  trees 
nor  indications  of  wells  are  visible,  and  the  scanty  vegetation 
which  ooeura  is  only  found  scattered  ia  the  trifling  irregnlari- 
ties  of  the  surface.  The  groond  ia  covered  with  raiall  stones, 
pyramids  of  which,  erected  with  great  Ubonr,  aerve  aa  road- 
marks  to  the  intr^nd  eamet-^vara  bjr  day,  while  the  polar 
star  and  Antaree  are  their  goidat  hy  night.  After  a  joomay 
of  six  days  the  axpedition  nachod  ttw  aontham  edge  of 
thia  taUe-Und,  which  dcaeeada  ia  paapendioalar  walla  to 
tha  Wadi  el  Hesai.  Following  tha  daaeant  for  abont  60 
geographical  milea,  the  tiavellera  came  to  the  Wftdi  Shi'ati, 
ever  another  platean  of  eqn^ly  diamal  aspect  It  is  composed 
of  a  black  sandstone,  the  diaintegration  of  which  forms  a  dark 
yellow  sand,  covering  the  ineqaalities  of  the  aton  aurface, 
from  which  atands  out  prominently  tha  black  rock,  in  high 
cones  of  the  moat  fantaatto  forma,  strikini[ly  reaembling 
baaaltic  rooks.  They  reached  Hursuk  on  the  6th  of  May, 
and  remained  thera  till  the  18th  of  June,  oolleeting  much 
important  information  roapeeting  the  coontries  and  nations 
to  the  south.  Monuk  ia  very  unhealthy  and  dangoroos  for 
Enropeana,  bat  happily  none  id  the  party  suffered  during 
their  stay. 

On  the  13(h  of  June  they  set  off  for  Ghat,  which  they 
reached  on  tha  IStli  of  Jnly.  The  meat  intwaatlng  reanlt  of 
thia  jooroey  wia  tha  diacoveiy  of  aevaral  enriona  aenlptarea 
on  the  rocka  of  tha  Widi  Feliajareb.  One  of  them  eondata 
of  two  hnman  figures  with  the  heads  of  birds,  and  a  bull, 
aimed  with  spears,  shielda,  and  arrowa,  and  fighting  for  a 
child ;  the  other  ia  a  fine  herd  of  oxen  going  to  a  watering- 
place,  moat  skilfully  gronped  and  executed.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  travellers  the  two  works  bear  a  striking  and  nnmis- 
takeahle  reaemblanoo  to  the  aoulptures  of  Egypt.  They  are 
evidently  of  mnoh  higher  antiquity  than  many  other 
sealptored  tablets  found  by  the  travellers,  on  which 
camela  fmmed  goierally  the  principal  objecta. 

The  party  started  from  Ohat,  after  a  stay  of  some  days, 
for  the  kingdom  of  Air  or  Aaben.  Thev  had  to  oross  a  vast 
desert,  totiUly  nainbabited,  for  about  SfiO  geooraphieal  milea, 
and  anoeaedod  in  naehing  Taghajit,  the  fitat  inlmUlad  place 
in  Air,  on  the  SSnd  of  Angnat 

Tha  ronta  from  Ohat  to  ATr  ia  described  by  Dr.  Overw^ 
aa  a  moantain-path  leading  over  ridges,  table-hind»,  and  deep- 
cut  rocky  valleys.  Wherever  the  wfcdie  beoome  broader, 
and  through  the  agency  of  rain  w  covered  with  disintegrated 
rocka  and  sand,  tney  show  a  scanty  vmtation  of  grass  and 
trees.  The  geognoatical  character  of  the  coontiy  is  here  of 
much  greater  interest.  From  Mnnok  to  Ohat,  and  farther 
to  the  aouth,  the  prevailing  formaticm  eonsiits  of  sandstone 
of  various  colours,  with  throughout  the  same  petrographical 
aspect  of  the  roeka,  the  same  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
iuterseotions  of  the  valleys,  and  the  same  horixontal  strata 
At  Aggori,  abont  70  milea  to  the  aooth  of  Ohat,  the  enUv« 
scene  anddenly  ohangea.  The  noont^  an  now  ronQd^^ 
and  atiata  forming  projecting  tenaeea  aia  no  longer 
Tha  tmvellora  Iband  tbuaaelvea  all  at  once  in  tha  ro|it(,r:"; 

Cita.  tba  whole oorotay^betwem  Aggeii  and  ATlr  "q^^w 
of  omtaUiqa  priniUve  rocks,  with  mUa-»l^4r^»«^ 
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fonni.  From  Glut  the  nnanl  inrhM  ct  Uu  eoontiT 
contioow  to  rise,  and  at  SelDfiel  the  tniTdlen  saw  annum 
them  Uie  highest  momitaia-massea  met  with  on  their  joarney. 
After  the  middle  of  Ansiut  they  experienced  the  mflnenee 
flf  the  Soodan  xaiiu ;  the  atmoaphere  then  banning  to  be 
hnmid,  and  the  ereninga  or  moramga  being;  accompanied  by 
foff^.  FiequeDt  thooder-storms  and  heavy  rains  also 
occurred.  Under  the  influence  of  tbese  rains  the  aspect  of 
the  w&dis  became  completely  changed,  luxuriant  planta- 
tions of  palms  being  eveiywhere  met  with  to  the  sontb  of 
Taghsjit  According  to  the  natives  the  rvny  season  lasts 
till  the  end  of  September.  At  Taghajit,  near  the  frontien 
of  Soodan,  Oietravellsn  having  accomplished  the  exceedingly 
difficult  and  danger oos  journey  across  the  Great  Desert, 
believed  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  safety  from  the  attacks 
of  considerable  numbers  of  fnrions  Tnanclu,  who  had  for 
some  time  followed  their  caravan,  with  the  intent  to  murder 
and  plmider  them.  Between  Taghajit  and  Selnfiat,  however, 
at  a  place  abont  60  geographical  miles  farther  to  the  aonth, 
on  the  Sfith  of  Angnst,  ther  were  attacked  the  firit  time  hy 
40,  and  the  secoM  time  By  100  armed  men,  mounted  on 
camels.  By  their  own  epniage,  however,  and  the  bravery  of 
tbe  Kelowis,  their  companions,  their  lives  were  saved  at  the 
expense  of  a  high  ransom,  and  they  reached  Tintollost,  the 
residence  of  the  Prince  Annoor,  on  the  4th  of  September. 
By  this  prince,  to  whom  tfaey  were  strongly  recommended, 
they  were  very  kindly  received.  In  TiDtollnat,  which  is 
situated  in  18°  34'  N.  lat.,  the  travellers  staid  till  the  end  of 
November,  and  collected  a  gnat  dad  of  infonnalioa  roBpeci- 
ing  Northern  Africa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tintollost  and  the  conntry  around 
live  entirely  on  tbe  producttons  of  Soodan,  in  exchange  for 
whieh  they  supply  Soodan  with  salt  Every  year  the  Prince 
Annoor  takes  to  the  south  from  2000  to  3000  camels  laden 
with  stilt,  and  xetnnu  with  slaves  and  provisions.  While 
the  rapeditlon  nmaioed  at  Tintellost,  Dr.  Baith  made  a 
snecestfol  jonmey  to  Agades,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Air  or  Asmq,  which  occupied  him  from  the  4tb  to  the  30th 
of  October.  [Aoadbb,  S.  2.]  On  the  12tb  of  December, 
1860,  the  travellers  left  Air  on  their  route  to  Lske  Tchad, 
and  arrived  at  Damergn  by  the  end  of  December.  Here 
tbe  travellers  separated,  Mr.  Kcbardson  going  by  tbe  most 
direct  ronte  to  Kaka,  Dr.  Berth  sonthward  to  Kano,  and  Dr. 
Ovoweg  south-west  to  Mariadi  and  Oaber,  two  states  of 
independent  Pagans,  where  the  latter  explorer  was  very 
kindly  received,  and  obteined  much  eurions  information. 
Knka,  the  capital  of  Bomon,  had  been  fixed  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  three  travellers,  and  Drs.  Berth  and  Overweg 
safely  met  there  again  in  April,  1801,  but  Mr.  Richardson 
unhappily  died  on  the  road  to  Koka,  at  Ungnratna,  about 
100  geographical  miles  W.N.W.  from  that  place,  on  the 
4th  of  March.  The  political  obiaeta  of  the  expedition 
devolving  now  npon  the  two  acientific  timTellers,  Dr.  Earth, 
who  arrived  fimt  at  Koka,  presented  binuelf  at  the  sheikh's 

Etlace  as  one  of  tbe  sorvinng  Christians  who  had  come  from 
□gland  to  bring  presents  from  her  British  Majesty.  Dr. 
Overweg  also  soon  arrived.  Tbe  two  travelleri  were  kindly 
received  by  the  sheikh  and  bis  vixier,  and  were  assisted  in 
all  their  objects  and  wishes.  Preparatiims  were  forthwith 
made  for  exploratory  tours;  and  white  Dr.  Berth  was  absent 
on  his  joumevto  Adamsua,  Dr.  Overweg  put  the  boat  together, 
and  laonched  it  on  lake  Tchad.  Dr.  Overweg  emuu-ked, 
and  explored  tbe  lake,  visiting  the  Biddunus,  who  inhabit 
the  islands,  of  which  there  are  abont  100  large  ones  scattered 
over  the  lake. 

■On  the  S9th  of  Hay,  1861,  Dr.  Earth  staztad  on  his  ad- 
ventotous  jooraey  to  Adamana,  and  on  the  18th  of  Jane 
reached  the  great  river  Bennd,  (which  is  tha  native  name 
there  given  to  the  Tcbadda)  at  the  confluence  of  another 
large  river  called  the  Faro.  This  point  of  tiie  Benu^ 
is  about  SS  miles  higher  np  than  the  point  reached 
by  Dr.  Baikie  in  his  voyage  m  1854,  previously  noticed, 
Ine  Benui  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and  about  11  feet  deep, 
running  in  a  f^eneral  direction  from  east  to  west,  at  the  rate 
of  about  3^  miles  an  hour.  It  is  about  bOO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  banks  are  fram  25  to  30  feet  high. 
The  Faro  joins  the  Benoi  from  the  south-east,  and  is  from 
two  to  four  feet  deep,  running  with  great  rapidity.  During 
floods  the  Benue  inundates  the  conntry  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Earth  crossed  both  the  rivers,  and  proceeded  in  a  south- 
west direction  about  forty  miles  to  the  town  of  Yola,  which 
is  the  capital  of  Adamau.  It  ia  aitnated  in  O*  S6'N.  lat, 
IS*  vy  E.loag.,a&dia  a  laigo  opan  place,  coniitting  mostly 


tt  conical  hvta  aunonnded  by  ^adoni  eonrtyards.  It  is 
about  three  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  hnt  does  not  con- 
tun  mora  than  12jm0  inhaUtants.  The  hate  hare  clay 
walla,  andara  thatched.  The  town  has  no  indnatiy,  and  tM 
market  is  small.  The  province  of  Adamana,  of  whidi  the 
proper  native  name  is  F6mbina,  is  very  feitile,  well  culti- 
vated, and  full  of  villages.  Dr.  Earth  arrived  at  Knka,  on 
his  retnm  from  Adamana  on  the  22nd  of  Jnly. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1861,  Dr.  Earth  set  ont  on  an 
expedition  to  Einem,  a  district  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Tchad.  On  the  18th  of  September  Dr.  Overwes  joined  Dr. 
Bartb,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  horsemen.  They  reached 
Knka  on  their  retnm  October  14,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  much  danger  frvm  hostile  natives. 

On  this  expedition  Dr.  Barth  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  investigating  Lake  Tchad.  It  is  a  vast  lagoon  withont 
any  ontiet,  oi  little  depth  and  ever-varying  extent.  The 
circuit,  when  moderately  full,  is  abont  MO  milea,  tiavelling 
distance,  or  twenty  days  journey  of  abont  twenty  miles  a 
day.  It  receives  tmly  one  perennial  river,  the  Shuy,  which 
is  very  large,  and  in  uie  wet  aeason  pours  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  The  Shaiy  comes  from  the  south,  and  entern  Lake 
Tchad  at  the  sonth  end.  Another  considerable  river,  the 
Yeoa,  or  Yow,  comes  from  the  west,  and  enters  the  lake  on 
tbe  west  side.  Tbe  Yow  ceases  to  flow  in  the  dry  season. 
Manv  of  the  namerous  islands  in  the  lske  are  permanently 
inhabited.  The  swampy  parts,  near  the  shores,  contain  lai^e 
numbers  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  and  elephanU  are 
vety  nnmerons  in  the  vicinity  of  uie  eastern  side  of  the  lake. 
On  one  occasion  Dr.  Barth  saw  a  herd  of  elephants  proceed- 
ing to  the  lake  for  tbe  purpose  of  drinking.  The  number 
amOQDted  to  ninety-five,  and  they  were  walking  in  a  long  line, 
like  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  tfae  males  bsdn^  in  the  front,  tfan 
yonng  ones  in  the  centre,  and  the  females  in  the  rear. 

On  the  2Sth  of  November,  1851,  Dr.  Earth  again  left 
Kuka,  in  order  to  join  a  warlike  expedition  to  the  country 
called  Mandara.  The  expedition  started  on  the  6th  of 
December,  and  on  the  30th  reached  the  village  of  Demmo, 
when  Dr.  Barth  saw  a  broad  waterconrse  flowing  slowly  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  shallow,  but  enough  for  canoes,  and 
more  than  two  miles  in  width.  This  watercourse  appears  to 
join  the  Serbewel,  or  upper  conrse  of  the  river  of  Logon, 
which  is  the  chief  affluent  of  the  river  Shary.  At  Denuno  a 
considerable  number  of  females  and  children  were  captured. 
Tbe  whole  village  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  made  desolate. 
Slaughtered  men,  with  their  limbs  severed  from  their  bodies 
were  seen  lying  about  in  all  directions.  Tha  greater  part 
of  the  men  however  escaped  across  the  river.  There  waa 
some  fighting,  and  a  few  of  the  Eomn  srmy  were  slain.  The 
expedition  leaehed  Knka,  on  ito  return,  nbmary  1, 1658. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1862,  Dr.  Earth  set  out  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  kingdom  of  Esgumi.  On  the  13th  of  March 
he  arrived  at  Logdn  Efrni,  capital  of  tbe  territory  of  Logon. 
It  is  situated  in  11*47  N.  kt,  14°  SO*  E.  long.,  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Logon,  an  affluent  of  tbe  Shary,  350 
or  400  yards  wide.  The  population  of  Losdn  Bfrni'  ii  abont 
16,000.  On  the  18th  of  March  he  reached  the  river  Shary, 
600  yards  wide,  and  was  passed  over  in  a  large  canoe.  Oit 
the  27th  of  April  he  arrived  at  Masena,  the  capital  of 
Baginm,  in  11*  iff  N.  lat.,  16*  E.  long.,  and  waa  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  place  till  the  lOth  of  August  The  town  of 
Masefia  was  formerly  much  larger,  and  the  extent  of  the  wall 
has  been  reduced,  bnt  is  still  mncn  too  large  for  the  town, 
and  in  tbe  ntinost  state  of  decay.  The  town  extends  over  a 
circumference  of  abont  seven  miles  ;  bnt  only  about  half  of 
this  area  is  inhabited,  the  principal  quarter  being  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  palace  of  tbe 
Sultan  of  Bagirmi.  A  deep  troueh-like  depression  intersecto 
the  town  from  east  to  wast,  which,  during  the  rmioy  season 
is  filled  with  water,  and  in  the  diy  season  covered  with  the 
richest  verdure.  The  surface  within  the  wall  is  broken  into 
many  other  hollows,  which  contain  the  wells. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Dr.  Barth  received  despatohes  from  the 
Foreign  Office  of  the  British  government,  which  were  for- 
warded to  him  from  Kuka,  and  which  authorised  him  to 
cvry  ont  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  supplied  hint 
with  the  means.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  despatch,  allowed 
Dr.  Barth,  after  he  had  completed  the  survey  of  Lake  Tchad, 
either  to  proceed  to  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  westwards 
to  Timbuctu.  He  decided  on  making  the  journey  to 
Umbnctu. 

On  the  10th  of  Aognst  Dr.  Barth  was  permitted  to  leave 
HuieEa,  and  on  the  14th  of  Aog^T^f^^^j^^^^aiy  on 
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lia  retnni.  The  nuns  had  then  enmamKed,  and  the  river 
n>  ^ve  1000  yards  wide,  very  deep,  ana  Sowing  at  a 
nte  ol  aboQt  three  milea  an  hou.  He  crossed  the  Logdn 
nvtr  OD  the  iSth.  of  Angost,  and  amved  at  Koha  on 

thtilft 

Od  tba  90th  of  September,  Hr.  Overweg  died  of  an  attack 

«r  km.  This  date  closes  the  3rd  volame  of  Dr.  Berth's 

■TnTels  and  DiscoTeries  in  North  and  Central  Africa,*  3 
ToU.  8t&,  1867.  Dr.  Barth  left  Koka  on  his  jouney  to 
nfflboctn  OD  the  S8th  of  November,  1863,  and  the  other 
t*«  Tolnmes,  which  are  to  coi^ise  his  travels  to  Timbactn, 
in  Kfidence  there,  jouniBf  Iwlk  to  Kaka,  where  he  arrived 
Bennber  11, 1854,  and  ms  irtnxn  to  En^and,  have  not  yet 
(lu.  1856)  been  pvbU^ed. 

In  Febiuiy,  1853,  Dr.  Edward  Vogd, »  yoong  Oennan, 
nplojred  at  Hr.  Bishop's  Observatory,  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don, wu  Mit  to  join  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg.  He  was  ac- 
cnupuued  by  two  volonteen  from  the  corps  of  Sappers  and 
ITineiB.  They  reached  Lake  Tchad  on  tlu  6th  of  Jannaiy, 
l&M,  and  were  received  kindly  by  the  sheikh  and  bis 
mier.  Dr.  Barth  was  then  absent  on  his  joomey  to 
Tunbacta.  Dr.  Vogel  is  stated  to  have  been  pat  to  death 
b;  the  Saltan  of  Waday,  and  his  peters  have  not  yet  been 
FNOTcred,  nor  his  fato  ascertained  with  certainty.  One  of 
the  Sappers  and  Miners  has  returned  to  England  ;  the  other, 
Copn^  Uuoiie^  appears  to  have  been  assassinated  in  the 
ndmty  of  Koka.  Dr.  Vogd  had  iMit  to  Bnghnd  a  few 
mticn  d  his  exploiatioiu,  had  visited  Yacoba,  and  on  the 
30th  of  April»  1855,  had  erosBed  the  Tehadda  at  the  place 
vbm  Dr.BaiUe  had  bean,  in  the  Pkiad  stMOBMr,  in  1864. 

Id  Janoaiy,  1853,  aceonnts  w«e  received  1^  the  Royal 
Gwcraphical  Society  df  London,  which  were  tubseqaently 
woirBied  in  Afwil,  of  the  SDCcessfial  issoe  of  a  commercial 
fmef  across  the  c(»itinuit  of  Africa  by  a  Moorish  ciiavan, 
tndiog  for  ivory  and  slaves.  It  bad  started  from  Zanxibar 
nlhe  east  coast  {Bf  S.  lat.,  39°  E.  l<Hig.)>  and  had  reached 
Bonela  <m  the  west  coast  (12°  S.  lat.,  16<*  E.  long.).  The 
jsBBrf  occupied  six  months ;  a  day  and  a  night  were  oc- 
«m  in  croesiiu;  the  great  lake  of  Taoganna,  also  called 
Smd,  Zewa,  and  Maravi.  In  one  part  of  tlw  jouney  no 
i^>itant8'were  seen  for  fifteen  days. 

We  now  pnMxed  to  pve  an  account  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
!»( mi  buaidoas  joomeys  from  the  interior  to  the  west 
■d  (Bt  coaata  of  Africa,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
Ibnq^  eoaotriea  never  bennv  seat  by  any  Rnn^ean. 

hi  iprilj  1868,  Dr.  Livingstone  piooeeaed  to  Cape  Town, 
«ith  hit  wife  and  childrm,  and  sent  them  home  to  JEngtand. 
Hf  tbea  retomed  in  order  to  expltHre  the  country  in  search 
<^  I  healthy  district,  which  migbt  prove  a  centre  of  civilisa- 
'im,  and  open  up  the  interior  by  a  path  to  either  the  east  or 
vot  coast.  When  he  reached  Kuruman,  on  his  return,  he 
ionit  by  a  letter  frot/the  chief  Sechele  that  the  natives  had 
^  attacked  at  Kolobeng  by  the  Boers  of  tbe  Casban 
HuoDtaios;  that  the  village  of  Kolobeng  had  been  bnmt, 
^xrat  sixty  of  the  males  sHiin,  many  women  and  about  200 

the  Kbool  children  carried  off  for  slaves,  and  his  own 
isideiice  ploodered  of  everything. 

Haviiig  letomed  to  Kolobeng,  and  remained  a  few  days 
vilh  the  metcfaed  fiakwainii,  aa  moceeded  northwards  on 
!he  15th  of  January,  1853.    The  Bamangwato  Hills, 
kveen  Ksiobeng  ami  Lake  Ngami,  are  part  «E  a  sugs 
qIU  Bekaa,  which  rises  abont  700  or  600  feet  above  the 
^la,  and  is  ootnposed  of  great  masses  of  black  basalL 
iki  mass  of  basalt,  aboot  six  miles  long,  has  tilted  up  the 
1Kb  both  on  the  east  and  west.   Pssung  on  to  Letloche, 
imt  80  miles  beyond  the  Bamangwato,  they  found  a  fine 
"^7  of  water.    This  spot  was  Mr.  Gordon  Comming's 
bbot  alatioD  north.   Farther  on  they  came  to  tbe  lull 
>  en,  18*  27'  20"  S.  lat.,  24"  13'  36"  E.  long.   It  is  300  or 
feet  hifih,  and  was  the  only  hill  they  had  seen  since 
Uiia;  the  Qejnangwato  Hills.    As  they  approached  Liny- 
nu,  they  foaod  the  river-beds  filled  by  the  annual  innnda- 
and  flowing  into  the  Cbobe,  which  is  itself  an  affluent  of 
Leeambye.    With  some  difficQlty  they  reached  Liuyanti, 
23,  1853.    Linyaoti  is  the  capital  town  of  the 
{Uo^to,  and  M  litnaled  in  Iff*  17'  «r  S.  lat,  23"  60*  9" 
l^loiig.   Hm  chief  of  the  Uakololo,  named  Sdceletti,  a 
Taagtaan  of  I6  years  of  age,  and  the  whole  population 
^juti,  numbering  7000  or  SOOO,  leeuved  Dr.  Livingaton^ 
"1^  tbey  were  expecting,  with  enthusiastic  welcome, 
are  the  most  northerly  of  the  Becbnanas. 

Haling  waited  »  mouth  at  liojanti,  Dr.  livingaUme, 
by  a  party  <tf  the  natives,  set  oat  bom  Shwbeke, 


for  the  pnrpose  of  ascending  the  Leeambye.  Shesbeke  ii 
about  100  miles  east  from  Linyanti.  Linyanti  is  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Chobe.  Tbe  eonnt^  between  ttie  two 
places  is  perfectly  flat,  except  patohes  which  are  only  \  few 
feat  above  the  general  level.  From  Sheshebe  tbey  ascended 
the  river  Leeambye  to  Nariele  or  Naliele.  the  capital  of  the 
Barotae  country,  situated  in  Ifi"  34'  17"  8.  Ut,  23°  6'  54'  E. 
long.  Tbe  general  course  of  the  Leeambye  from  the  Victoria 
Falls,  below  Shesbeke,  to  Nariele  is  N.W.  by  N.  Having 
procured  a  sufficient  nunber  of  canoes,  tbey  b^an  to  ascend 
the  Leeambye.  They  had  33,  canoes,  and  abrat  160  men, 
Sdkeletti  and  a  large  futf  of  aativaa  going  with  them  to 
Nariele.  The  river,  never  before  seen  1^  European,  is  mag> 
mficent,  often  more  Uian  a  mile  wide,  and  having  islands  of 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  Iwgth.  The  banks  and  iaUndi 
are  richly  wooded. 

From  the  bend  up  to  the  north,  called  Katima-Molelo  (*  I 
quenched  fire  *),  the  bed  of  the  river  is  rocky,  and  the  stream 
runs  fast,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts, 
which  prevent  ecmtinnous  navigation  when  the  river  is  low. 
The  rapids  are  not  visible  whm  the  river  is  full,  but  tbe 
cataracts  of  Nambwe,  Bombwe,  and  Kale,  mnst  always  be 
dangerous.  The  fall  at  each  of  these  is  between  four  and 
six  feet.  But  the  fells  of  Oonye  present  a  much  more 
setioni  obstacle.  There  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  canoes 
out  of  the  water,  and  carry  them  more  than  a  mile  by  land. 
The  fell  ia  abont  thirty  leet.  The  main  body  of  water, 
which  comes  ovn  the  ledge  (tf  rock  whan  the  river  is  low,  ia 
collected  into  a  apace  of  70  or  80  yards  before  it  takes  the 
leap,  and  a  masa  of  rock  bang  tmnst  forward  against  the 
roaring  toirent,  a  loud  sound  ia  produced. 

The  rocks  here  are  of  reddish,  variegated,  hardened  sand- 
stone, with  madrepore  holes  in  it.  This  and  broad  horizontal 
strata  of  trap,  aooietimea  100  miles  in  extent,  and  each  hyer 
having  an  inch  or  so  of  black  sUicious  matter  on  it,  as  if  it 
had  flowed  there  while  in  a  stato  of  fusion,  form  a  great  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  central  valley.  These  rocks,  in  the 
sonthem  part  of  the  country  especially,  are  often  covered 
with  12  or  15  feet  of  soft  calcareous  tufa.  The  banks  of 
the  river  in  this  part,  viewed  from  the  flat  reedy  basin  in 
wljich  it  flowed,  seemed  prolonged  into  wooded  HdM  200 
or  300  feet  hig^,  and  stretched  away  to  the  N.N^.  and 
N.N.W.  until  tfac^  were  SO  or  30  miles  i^iart.  The  intei^ 
vening  space,  nearly  100  milea  in  length,  with  the  Leeambye 
winding  gently  near  tlw  middle,  is  ue  true  Barotse  valley. 
It  bean  a  close  resemblance  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
is  inondated  annually,  not  by  runs,  but  by  the  Leeambye, 
exactly  as  Lower  Kgypt  is  flooded  by  the  Nile.  The 
villages  of  the  Barotae  are  built  on  mounds,  and  during  the 
inundation  the  whole  valley  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
laige  lake,  with  the  villages  on  mounds  like  islands,  just  as 
occurs  in  Egypt  with  the  villages  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
Barotae  are  strongly  attached  to  this  fertile  valley.  They 
say,  "  Here  hunger  is  not  known."  There  are  no  laige  towns, 
the  mounds  being  all  small.  Nariele  (Naliele)  is  built  on  a 
mound  artificially  constructed.  When  the  river  is  com- 
pressed between  tbe  high  rocky  banks  near  Gonye,  it  rises 
60  feet  The  river  presented  the  same  appearance  of  low 
banks  without  trees  as  it  aasnmed  nrfaen  they  came  to 
16*  Iff  &  lat.,  unUl  they  arrived  at  Liboota,  14^  59*  &  lat. 
Twen^  milei  beyond  that  there  ma  forest  down  to  Uie 
water's  edga,  and  then  there  wwe  tsetae.  No  locality  can 
be  inhabited  by  Europeans  where  that  scourge  exists. 

Finding  that  he  was  now  near  the  confloence  of  the  river 
of  Londa  or  Lunda,  named  Leeba,  or  Loiba,  and  the  chiefs  ot 
that  country  being  reported  to  be  frtendiv  to  strangers,  Dr. 
Livingstone  pushed  on  to  latitude  14°  li'  3"  S.  There  the 
Leeambye  assumes  the  name  of  Kabompo,  and  seems  to  be 
coming  from  the  east.  It  is  a  fine  large  river,  about  300 
yards  wide.  Tbe  Leeba  is  aboot  250  yards  wide,  and  comes 
from  the  N.N.W.  The  Loeti,  about  200  yards  wide,  entois 
here  from  the  W.N.W.  The  waters  of  the  Loeti  are  of  a  l^t 
colour,  and  those  of  the  Leeba  of  a  dark  mossy  hue.  The 
Loeti  enters  the  Leeambye  a  little  lown'down  than  the  Leeba. 

The  numbers  of  large  game  above  Libonta  are  prodigious, 
and  tbey  ate  remarkaUy  tame :  81  bafialoea  defiled  in  slow 
proeessMn before  their  fire  one  evening,  within  gun-shot; 
and  hwds  of  splendid  dands  stood  by  day  without  fear  at 
900  yardu'  distance.  The  lions  were  in  great  numbers,  as  ia 
alwaya  the  case  in  Africa  where  game  abounds.  A  party 
of  Arabs  from  Zanribar  were  in  the  vicinity  at  this  lime. 
After  remaining  some  days  in  this  country.  Dr.  Livingstone 
tetnmod  to  Linyanti,  and  made  preparations  fwhia jonmw 
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to  Laandi,  on  the  wnt  coast  of  Africa,  u  sooa  u  the  eoc^g 
influence  of  the  rains  should  be  felt  in  November. 

He  h&d  few  scientific  tDstraments,  but  they  were  of  the 
best  Idnd— a  sexlut  by  Troughton,  a  chronometer  by  Dent, 
a  thermometer  by  Dollond,  a  compass  irom  the  Cape  Obser- 
vatory, and  a  imall  telescope. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1853,  ha  left  the  town  of 
Linyaati,  accompanied  by  Sekelelu  and  his  principal  men, 
to  embark  on  the  Chobe.  They  crossed  five  btaiuUies. 
When  the  bcaachee  unite  or  re-enter  it  is  a  fine  de^  xinr. 
The  banka  are  of  soft  ealeareoos  tn&,  like  thoie  of  the 
Zonga.  The  bed  is  deep,  and  the  ades  peipendienlar.  The 
coone  is  extranely  tortaoos. 

The  actual  point  of  confinence  of  the  Chobe  with  the 
Leeambire  is  ill  defined,  on  aecoont  of  each  dividinK  into 
several  branches  before  they  unite,  but  when  the  whole 
body  of  water  collects  into  one  bed,  it  is  veiy  wide,  and  is 
a  |;oodly  sight  for  one  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the 
thirsty  south.  Toniing  round  tbey  began  to  ascend  the 
Leeambye,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  reached  the  village 
of  Slienndw.  After  a  abort  stay  th^  proceeded  up  the 
Leeambye.  Their  progress  was  slow,  owing  to  their  waiting 
at  the  different  villageii  for  food. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  journey  to  the  west  coast,  was  ac- 
eompsnied  li^  a  band  of  87  men,  belonging  to  the  Makololo. 
It  was  the  dry  season.  Parts  of  the  nver  wen  only  abont 
300  yarda  wide,  and  Tery  deep.  In  other  parta  it  is  qtread 
ont  to  more  dum  a  mile,  and  the  water  flows  rapidly  over 
the  rocky  bottom.  It  requires  great  ^1  and  care  to  manue 
the  caooei  in  theM  shalbw  parU.  The  npids  are  eanaed  by 
rocks  of  dark-brown  trap,  or  of  sandstone  stretching  aCToss 
the  stream.  In  some  plaoes  they  form  miles  of  the  rocky 
bottom,  with  islets  covered  witii  trees.  Libonta  ia  the  last 
town  of  the  Makololo,  and  is  litoated  on  a  mound  like 
the  rest  of  the  villages  in  the  Barotse  valley. 

On  the  27tlL  of  December,  1853,  tbey  were  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Leeba  and  Leeambye,  14°  lO*  fi2"  S.  Ltt., 
S3*  36*  4(y  IS.  long.  From  the  conflueaoe  down  to  Mosioa>- 
tunya  there  are  many  long  reaches  where  a  veesel  equal  to 
the  Thames  steamers  plying  between  the  l»idgea  coiud  mn 
as  freely  as  they  do  on  the  Thames.  It  is  often,  even  here, 
as  broad  as  that  river  at  Lond<m  ^^(o,aadp«hapeasdaep. 
There  are,  however,  many  and  strioBs  obstacles  to  a  eon- 
tiaued  navintion  for  hundreds  of  milei  at  a  rtretdi.  About 
ten  miles  below  the  oonflnenee  of  the  Loeti,  tot  instance, 
there  are  many  large  sand-banks  in  ti»  stream ;  then  there 
are  a  hundred  miles  to  the  river  at  Simah,  where  a  Thames 
steamer  could  pl^  at  all  times  of  the  year  ;  bnt  again,  the 
space  between  Sjmah  and  Katima-Molelo  has  five  or  six 
rapids,  with  cataracts,  one  of  which,  Oonye,  could  not  be 
pused  at  any  time  without  portage.  Between  these  rapids 
there  are  reaches  of  qaiel  and  deep  water  of  several  miles  in 
length.  Beyond  Katima-Molelo  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Chobe  there  are  nearly  100  miles  again  of  a  river  capable  of 
being  navigated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Barotse  vuley. 

They  now  b^an  to  ascend  the  LeelM.  The  water  is  black 
in  colour  as  compared  with  the  Leeambye,  vrhich  here  as- 
•amei  the  name  Kabompo.  The  Leeba  flows  placidly, 
and,  unlike  the  nun  river,  reemves  numbers  of  tittle 
rivnlats  from  both  aides.  It  vrinds  slowly  through  the  most 
luxuriant  meadows,  each  of  which  has  a  soft  sedor  eentri,  or 
a  large  pond,  or  else  a  gentle  rill  Sowing  down  the  middle. 
The  meadows  are  probably  inundated,  as  ue  trees  are  on  spots 
elevated  three  or  torn  feet  above  the  meadows.  The  rains 
wen  now  set  in,  and  the  travellers  were  moch  drenched. 

When  they  had  ascended  somewhat  mwe  than  one-third 
of  the  Leeba,  they  left  the  river,  and  travelled  overland  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  village  of  the  diief  Shinte,  till  they 
came  to  the  Lake  Dilolo.  On  their  route  tbey  crossed 
several  afHnenta  of  the  Leeba,  and  travelled  over  extendve 
plains,  much  of  which  was  under  water. 

On  the  SOth  of  Febroaiy,  ]8M,  they  reached  the  small 
end  of  the  Lake  Dilolo.  Dr.  Livingstone,  being  exhausted 
by  fever  and  d>stinence,  could  not  visit  Uie  wider  end.  After 
passing  a  little  &rther  to  the  N.W.,  tJi^  came  to  rivers 
which  flowed  northwards  into  the  fine  river  Kaaai,  or  Lokh, 
which  baa  a  northern  course,  while  all  the  rivers  they  bad 
pnvioufilv  passed  flowed  southwards ;  thus  showing  that  the 
flooded  plains  in  which  the  Lake  Dilolo  stands  are  an  elevated 
flat  which  forms  the  water-parting  of  the  streams  that  flow 
to  the  north  and  Hoth  respectively. 

On  the  4th  of  April  tbey  reached  the  banks  of  the  Quango 
(Coaago),srim  IfiO  jnA  wide,  and  T0I7  deep.  Tttisflno 


river  flows  among  extensive  meadows  clothed  with  gigantic 
grass  and  reeds,  in  a  direction  nearly  north.  Th^  crossed 
it  after  a  dangerous  costenUon  with  the  natives,  and  paxsed 
on  westwards  to  the  village  of  Cassange  (pronounced  Cas- 
sanje),  which  is  the  farthest  station  eastward  of  the  Portn- 

giese.  They  wen  now  safe,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola, 
assange  is  situated  in  9'  37'  30*  S.  lat.,  17"  49*  £.  long. 
The  distance  to  Loanda  is  about  300  milea.  On  the  14th  of 
May  tbey  reached  the  village  of  Oolnngo  Alto,  0*  6'  30"  8. 
lat .  16°  3*  E.  long.,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  arrived  at  Loanda. 

Eft.  Fanl  da  Louda  has  been  a  my  considerable  dtv,  bnt 
is  now  in  a  stste  of  decay.  It  oontains  abont  lS,OOOinnmbit- 
ants,  moat  of  whom  are  people  of  colonr.  It  posseetes  two 
cathedrals,  one  of  which,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  college,  is  now 
a  workshop.  The  forts  are  in  a  good  state  of  npair.  The 
Portusaese  biihop  of  Angola  reiiides  at  Loanda,  and  was 
very  kmd  to  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  hailKiar  is  formed  by  a 
low  sandy  island,  between  which  and  the  mainland  is  the 
station  fqr  ships.  There  was  not  a  single  English  merchant 
there,  and  onl^  two  American  merchants.  Mr.  Gid)riel,  the 
Briti^  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
treated  Dr.  Livingstone  with  great  kindness  and  fao^itality. 

On  the  SOth  of  September,  1854,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his 
party  of  Makololo  departed  from  Loanda  on  iheir  return  to 
lAnyanti.  They  passed  round  to  the  month  of  tibe  river 
Bei^,  and  aacending  that  riv«r,  arrived  at  let^  i  Bengo, 
and  on  the  28th  of  8^tember  at  Kalungwembo,  on  the  same 
path  by  vriiich  they  came.  There  an  |dantations  of  fine 
coffee,  and  sugar  is  also  cultivated.  Dr.  Liringstone  pro- 
ceeded tn  a  canoe  down  the  river  Lucalla  to  Massangano. 
The  river  is  about  80  vards  wide,  and  navigable  for  canoes 
from  its  confluence  witn  the  Coanta  to  about  six  miles  above 
the  point  when  it  receives  the  Luiuha.  Msssangano  stands 
on  a  tongue  of  rather  high  land  formed  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lucalla  and  right  bank  of  the  Coanza.  It  has  more  than 
KKX)  inhabitants.  The  htitude  is  0*  37'  49'  8.  The  fort 
is  small,  but  in  good  repair.  The  lands  on  the  north  sid«  of 
the  Coanza  belong  to  the  Quisamas  (Kisamas),  an  independ- 
ent tribe  whom  the  Portugneee  have  not  been  able  to  subdue. 
Ketumii^  to  Golango  Alto  he  found  aevotal  of  his  men  ill  of 
fever. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr.  Livingsfims  and  his  men, 
having  recovered  from  seven  attacks  <n  fever,  poceeded  to 
Ambaca,  8"  16*  3ft*  8.  lat,  ifi"  83'  E.  long.  On  erosring  the 
Lucalla  they  made  a  detour  to  the  south  in  order  to  viait  the 
famous  rocla  of  Pungo  Adongo,  the  fort  of  which  stands  in 

42*  14"  S.  lat,  Ifi-'  30'  E.  long.  It  is  sitoated  in  the  midiit 
of  a  group  ni  curious  columnar-ahaped  rocks,  each  of  which 
is  npwarw  of  300  feet  in  height.  They  an  composed  of 
conglomerate  in  a  matrix  of  dark  red  sandstone,  and  rest  on 
a  thick  stratum  of  this  sandstone,  with  very  few  of  the  pebbles 
in  its  substance.  CaDUwmbe,  to  which  tlie  navisatim  of  the 
Coanta  resohes,  is  reported  to  be  thirty  leagues  Mow  Pango 
Adongo. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1805,  the^  dmnrted  from  Pango 
Adongo.  Their  path  lay  along  tJie  right  iMnk  of  the  Coanza. 
On  reaching  the  confluence  of  the  Lombe,  they  left  the  river, 
and  proceeded  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Passing  over 
the  heights  of  Tab  Memgongo,  9"  4^  37*  S.  lat.,  17*  S?"  E. 
long.  (Jan.  Ifi),  they  arri^  a^n  at  CaassDge. 

On  the  S8th  of  Janoary  thejr  crossed  the  Quango  in  eanoeiL 
Having  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  they  aecended 
the  eastern  acclivity  which  bounds  the  Cassange  valley,  and 
found  it  to  be  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  being  3500  feet.  They  crossed  the  Loenge,  a 
deep  but  narrow  stream,  bv  a  bridge.  It  ia  the  boundary  of 
L<mda  on  the  west.  On  toe  25th  of  March  tbey  crossed  the 
Chikapa,  and  then  the  Kamane,  an  affluent  of  the  Chikapa, 
coining  from  the  S.8.W.  On  the  30th  of  April  they  reached 
the  Lutjima,  where  they  bad  to  form  a  bridge  to  cross. 

On  the  7th  of  May  tn^  arrived  at  the  Moanba,  a  stream 
30  yards  wide,  which  they  crossed  by  canoes,  and  arrived  at 
Ca)»ngo,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Chihombo,  in  0°  31' 
8.  lat,  SO*  31'  E.  long. 

On  the  a4th  of  Msy  they  left  Cabango,  and  on  the  28th 
reached  the  village  of  the  chief  fiango,  12*  SS'  53*  8. 1st., 
S0°  58'  E.  long.  On  the  30th  of  May  they  left  the  village 
of  Bango,  and  proceeded  to  the  river  iJoembwe,  which  floun 
to  the  N.N.E.,  60  yards  vride,  and  4  feet  deep.  Having 
passed  the  Loembwe,  tbey  reached  (June  S)  the  village  of 
kawawa,  who  wished  to  detsin  them,  but  borrowing  one  of 
his  UddenouoM  l9nigh^theyero•s•d  to  the  senthcm  bank 
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iiUr  imnag  tha  Kani  tlM7  entised  npon  the  axteDiive 
M  t^uni  vmch  they  had  ianaeAj  fouu  doodad.   Oft  the 
6tk  «  Jane  Hmj  foidad  Um  Lotenbm,  tban  aboit »  mile 
liik  and  tlm*  feet  deeVf  md  rq^ahwd  their  tonw  palh. 
Jta  N.W.  of        DUou^  and  aaama  tft  flow  firom  it  neitb- 
nrdi,  and  enter  the  Kaaai,  whikt  aaothmr  rivtr  Lot«mbva 
Ion  fron  the  other  end  of  the  lake  aonthmrda.   Tbn,  this 
litUe  Uke  Dilolo,  hy  ginnt  *  portkni  of  ita  contaBta  to  the 
Kaui,  and  another  to  the  Zambaai,  diatribntea  its  wstera  to 
Uk  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceana.  ¥nm  tfaeaa  cUvated  plaina 
all  the  riTeta  aeon  to  unite  in  two  main  draina,  the  out  flow- 
ii^  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  aonth.   The  northern 
ima  finds  ita  wn  ont  1^  the  Congo  to  the  west,  and  the 
mitheni  bj  tho  umbeti  to  the  caat.   Dr.  ZiiTingatona  was 
thus  on  the  watershed,  or  highest  part,  of  those  two  great 
rinr-ffntama,  bnt  atiU  not  more  than  4000  feet  above  the 
Inel  of  the  sea,  and  1000  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
wedem  ridge  tlujr  had  ah-eedy  croased.   Instead  of  lofty 
Bow-dnd  moantaans  spearing  to  varify  the  ooojeetnrea  « 
tke  specolatm,  there  wtn  taUsmn  plains  orer  which  a 
mrson  vimj  tmnl  a  month  withoat  atmtg  m^thiag  higher 
uia  an  ant-hi)!  ora  tna. 

Kr  Roderiefc  Hordiiaon,  in  his  AddreaSf  as  Praaident,  to  the 
Boyal  Oeogr^ihieal  Soeie^,  in  ezplaina  the  pecoliar 

(Nlogieal  structure  of  the  African  continent.  "Sttch  aa 
mth  Africa  ia  now,  snefa  have  been  her  main  features  daring 
csnnUms  paal  aftes,  anttrior  to  the  creation  of  the  human 
aes.  For  the  old  rocks  which  form  her  outer  fringe  ooquea- 
tionaUy  circled  roond  an  interior  maraby  or  lacastriae 
comtry,  in  which  the  dicynodon  flontisbed,  at  a  time  when 
Bot  a  single  animal  waa  similar  to  any  living  thing  which 
BOB  inhwitB  the  sar£Ka  of  our  globe.  The  prsaenc  eanferal 
mi  meridian  zone  of  waters,  whether  lakes  or  manhes,  ex- 
ttndlDg  from  Edke  Tchad  to  Lake  Ngami,  with  hippop<kami 
N  tbeir  banka,  an  tbenfore  bst  the  great  modem  residual 
9*{i^ucal  phenomena  of  those  <ii  a  mesosoic  age.  The 
Mgweaa^bowwer,  betwaea  the  ^ogiaphicalpaatof  Africa 
ad  bn*  present  state  are  enormoiii.  Since  that  primeval 
tM  the  lisda  have  ben  nndi  alevatad  aboTe  the  asa-krel, 
cmptiTC  rocks  loerong  in  parta  throagh  them ;  do^  rsnta 
ad  defiles  IupYb  been  snddanly  ftrmad  in  the  aabtending 
rid^  throng  ariuehaomeriwaeaeapeontwarda.  Tiavellers 
viti  eventoal>7-  aacartain  iriwthar  the  basin-shaped  stmetnre 
iriucfa  is  here  wmomwed  aa  havuig  been  the  great  featare  of 
tlte  aosL  anaent  aa  it  is  of  the  actual  geography  of  Soath 
Maa  (that  is,  the  primeval  times  to  the  preaent  day),  does 
« does  not  extend  mto  Northeni  Africa.  Looking  at  that 
msdi  boader  portion  of  the  contiaent,  wo  have  some  reason 
toHmniae  that  the  higher  monntaina  thore  also  liann,  ia  a 
gmtai  seaae,  ita  flanks  only.'* 

Tha  elevBlod  partition  in  the  great  central  valley  of  Africa 
Moa  to  he  between  8°  and  12°  S.  lat.,  and  thence  in  all 
pndaUli^  tha  Iwad-watmi  of  the  ^i«at  rivan  ct  tha  Nile  as 
mil « tb«  Zanabasi  hava  tbair  origin. 

The  I^ka  Dilolo  ia  afiae  sheet  of  water,  6  or  8  miles  long, 
and  1  or  S  broad,  and  aomawh^  of  a  triaogolar  shape.  A 
bnnch  proceeda  from  the  sonthent  angle,  and  flows  into  the 
wothem  Lotembwa. 

The  town  of  the  chief  Shinte,  which  they  left  July  6, 
1S55,  is  in  ISP  37'  39"  S.  lat.,  22?  47'  E.  long.  They  do- 
■ended  tha  Laeha  by  eanoas.  The  riwr  seeiaed  to  be  ap- 
wuds  of  SCO  yaida  wida.  Tb^  zaacbed  Lii^anti  aarly  ta 
September. 

Dr.  Livingstone  having  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  the 
(Mt  coast  in  Africa,  two  rontea  offered  themselves,  one  in  a 
direction  N.E.  by  the  town  of  Cazembe  and  the  southern  end 
of  the  Lake  Tagaayeoka  to  Zanzibar ;  the  other  nearly  oast 
bftbe  ceane  of  tlw  Zambesi.   He  chose  the  latter, 

Od  the  3id  of  Namnber,  180<^  he  left  Linyaoti,  and  com- 
Mncedhisjounay  totheaaatcoaat.  Htving  deaeendod  the 
msr  to  tha  eoaimmoam«it  of  the  rapids,  and  to  a  point 
alien  they  intendod  to  strike  tiS  to  the  sorth-eaat.  Dr. 
IdTtogatone  resolved  to  viait  tb«  Falls  ci  Victoria,  called  by 
tbe  aatives  Mosioatonya  (Mosi  oa  tnnya,  '  smoka  aoon^ 
here').  This  ia  the  connecting  point  bedwean  the  known 
ud  nitknowtt  portiona  of  tlie  ZunmaL  The  name  Falls  of 
Victoria  is  the  only  one  which  Dr.  Livingstooo  affixed  to 
put  of  the  conotry.  After  twenty  minutes'  sail  they 
<UK  io  aifi^t,  for  the  first  time,  of  tho  columns  of  vapour, 
*|)[Ht)pri«lely  called  *  smoke,*  rising  at  a  distance  of  five  or 
>u  iBiles,  exactly  as  when  large  tracta  of  graas  are  burned  in 
A&iea.  Five  columns  of  vapour  arose,  and  bending  in  the 
*>wtioB  of  tha  ariad,  they  ■aaiwd  ^and  aflaiiHtalev  ndfo 


corerad  with  treea.  The  topaof  theoolBmnaatthatdiaiaMe 
aweared  to  mingle  with  the  cloads.  Th^  were  white  below, 
and  higher  ap  became  dark,  ao  aa  to  resemble  smoke  veiy 
closely*  ThawholasoaMwaaaattranielybaantifal.  Tbebanka 
and  ^so  the  ishwda  scattered  over  the  rivar  were  adorned 
with  abandanoe  of  trees  and  other  T«getatum  of  great  variety 
of  fam  and  «4oar.  No  one  can  imi^no  the  bwnty  of  the 
view  from  anything  witacssed  in  England.  The  only  want 
f^t  ia  that  of^  moontains  in  the  back-ground.  Tbe  Falls  are 
bounded  on  three  aidaa  hj  rid^300  or  400  feet  high,  whidi 
are  covered  with  fwast  When  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Falls  Dr.  Livingstone  left  the  canoe  by  which  they  had  come 
down  thus  far,  andembaiiLedina lighter  one,  with  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  r«>ids,  who  1^  passing  down  the  centre 
of  the  stream  in  the  eddies  aud  still  places  caused  by  many 
jutting  rocks,  brooght'him  to  an  island  sitoated  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lip  over  which  the  water 
rolls.  The  water  wu  low.  If  it  had  been  high  it  would 
have  been  impoaaiUoto  have  reached  tbe  island  withoat  being 
peeipttated  down  tha  Falls.  Bnt  though  they  had  reaped  the 
island,  and  ware  within  a  few  yards  cl  the  edge  of  the  Falla, 
BO  one  oonldpereeiTawbera  the  Taat  body  of  water  went;  it 
seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  earth,  the  oppoaile  lip  of  tlm 
fissure  into  which  it  disappened  being  ODly  80  feet  distant. 
Dr.  Livingatone  could  not  ctunprehend  it,  until,  creeping  witii 
awe  to  tbe  verge,  he  peered  down  into  a  la^e  rent  wbi^  had 
been  made  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  broad  Zambesi,  and  saw 
that  a  stream  of  1000  yards  broad  le^wd  down  100  feet,  and 
then  became  suddenly  compressed  into  a  apace  of  16  or  SO 
Tarda.  The  entire  fuls  are  simply  a  crack  made  in  a  hard 
oasaltic  rock  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  then  prc^gad  from  the  left  bank  away  through  30  or  40 
mites  of  hilla.  In  lodung  down  into  the  fissore  on  the  ri^ht 
of  the  island,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  dense  white  cloud,  which 
at  tbe  time  had  two  hridit  rainbows  on  it  From  this  cloud 
rushed  ap  a  groat  jet  at  vapour  exactly  like  steam,  and  it 
BoantadSOOarSOOfeethiKb.  Thm  ooadensin^  it  changed 
ita  hue  to  that  of  dark  amoke,  and  came  back  m  a  eoostant 
shower,  which  aoon  wetted  tlMm  to  the  akin.  On  tlw  left  of 
the  island  the  water  is  seen  at  the  bottom,  a  white  rolliu 
mass  moving  away  in  the  prolong«tion  of  the  fisaure,  whi^ 
branchea  off  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  walla 
thia  gigantic  crack  are  perpendicular,  and  composed  of  one 
homog«neoua  mass  oi  rock-  The  edge  over  which  the  water 
fails  ia  partly  worn  and  broken,  so  aa.to  have  a  serrated 
^>pearance.  The  other  edge  ia  straight,  except  at  the  left 
comer,  where  a  rent  appears.  The  rock  is  dark  brown  in 
colour.  The  columns  of  vapour  are  evidently  formed  by  the 
conpresuoQ  suffered  by  the  force  of  the  water's  own  fall  into 
an  unyielding  wedge-shaped  space.  Of  the  five  columns  two 
were  on  the  right  side  of  the  i»hmd,  and  two  on  the  left,  and 
tbeae  were  latter  than  tbe  eantial  eolnmn.  It  waa  low  water 
in  tha  Lsaam^^  hut  there  waa  a  flow  of  600  «r  600  yards 
ofwater.  whiMattheedgaofthefiill  seemed  at  laaat  3  feet 
deep.  Farther  to  the  eastward  tbe  fissure  is  said  to  be  very 
much  deeper.  Dr.  Livingstone  could  not  obtain  an  observa- 
tion of  the  moon  to  determine  the  position  of  the  Falls,  but 
that  of  Kalai,  about  10  miles  H.W.  fion  the  Falls,  is  17**  M' 
M'  S.  lat.,  26'  41'  E.  long. 

Sekeletu  and  bis  large  party  having  conveyed  Dr.  Living- 
stone thus  far,  and  furniahed  him  with  114  men  to  carry  the 
elephaati^  ttiska  to  the  coast,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1855, 
he  bade  adieu  to  the  Makololo,  and  proct-edMl  northwards  to 
tbe  liver  Lekoi».  Both  the  Lekone  and  Ungaeai  flow  b  -ck 
towards  the  ceutra  of  the  country ;  »o  that  it  waa  obvious  that 
they  were  then  aacending  the  £irUterlhey  went  eastward.  Tbe 
oMmtrr  arotmd  was  vvry  beautiful,  and  was  once  well  peopled 
with  the  tribes  called  Batoka,  who  possessed  lane  herda  of 
cattle,  lliere  ia  ^ttddantevidNice  that  a  vaxt  freshwater  lake 
ottoa  existed  in  this  part  of  Africa,  extending  from  aboat  17" 
10  31"  S.  lat,  and  aS"  to  26°  £.  long.  The  Btfotsa  valley  waa 
asoiber  slmilu*  lake.  These  lakes  were  let  out  by  means  of 
cracks  or  fissures  nude  in  the  subtending  sides  by  the  upheaval 
of  tbe  country.  The  fiaaore  made  at  the  Victoria  Falls  Ut  out 
the  water  of  thia  great  valley,  and  left  a  small  patch  in  what 
waa  mobably  its  deepest  part,  and  is  now  called  Luke  Ngami. 
The  Falls  of  Gonye  furnished  an  outlet  to  the  lake  of  the 
Bsrotse  valley,  and  bo  of  the  other  great  lakes  uf  Uia  remote 
times. 

Tha  party  travelled  in  a  direction  E.N.E.,  leaving  the 
Zambesi  a  considerable  distuce  to  the  south.  From  tbe 
24lh  of  November  to  the  18lh  of  Dsiumtier,  tliry  crtwaal 
BBvana  men  floviiv  wothwank  iutu  the  Zamba^  «A 
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p«Md  on  thdr  n»te  niuwou  vfllaget  inliabited  by  Hm 
Btttolu.  Od  tbe  WOi  at  Daeember  tixtf  mcbed  the  hftok 
of  the  Ktifa^  a  riTer  upmrdi  of  900  ymi  wide,  aad  full  of 
hippopoiaiu.  The  Kafne  there  enten  s  dbttow  gorge,  16* 
48*  19"  S.  bt,  38**  Sr  E.  long.  They  eroieed  it  by  a  ford 
SfiO  yards  btoad,  but  rocky  and  shallow.  They  then  went 
alooB  the  left  bank  (the  northem)  snd  approacbed  nesrer  tbe 
Zamben.  Tbeyatrackupon  the  mer  about  ei^t  miles  esst 
of  the  conflaeoce  of  the  Kafne.  It  iqppeared  to  be  broader 
here  than  above  the  Vietnia  Falls.  There  wen  mt 
nnmbeTS  of  wsti^r-fowL 

Jnnnsry  14th,  1656.  The  [Mrty  resehed  the  eonflaenoe  of 
the  Lo«t)gwa  with  the  Zambesi.  They  foond  the  lemaini  of 
a  charch,  with  a  broken  bell,  having  iha  letters  I.H.8.  and  a 
crosH,  but  no  date.  The  charch  stands  in  15*  ZT  SSC  8.  Ut, 
30*  32*  E.  long.  This  was  at  Znmbo,  vhidi  is  ritnated  in 
the  sngle  of  the  conflnenee  of  the  two  riven,  and  was  £w< 
mnly  a  eonunercisl  statioa,  for  wUeh  it  is  admirably  soited. 
From  this  point  tbe  merchsnts  had  water  OMunnnieation  in 
three  directions  beyond,  namely  from  the  Losojewa  to  tbe 
N.N.W.  by  the  Kafue  to  the  W.,  and  by  tbe  Zambesi  to 
the  S.  W.  Their  attemion,  however,  was  diiefly  attracted  to 
the  north,  or  Londa,  and  ibe  principal  articles  of  trade  were 
ivmy  and  slaves.  It  was  a  Portogaese  colony,  and,  like  the 
rest,  military.  The  Zambesi  is  very  broad  here,  afaont  ISOO 
yariiB,  and  contains  many  inhabited  islands. 

January  16th.  They  crossed  the  Loangwa  in  a  canoe, 
and  on  the  S4th  of  Jaonary  passed  in  canoes  from  the  north 
bauk  of  the  Zambesi  to  the  soath.  They  then  proceeded  st 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  they  arrived  at  the  Portnguese  set- 
tlement at  Teti  ^16"  9'  3"  8.  lat,  33*  88'  £.  long.),  and  were 
Tenr  kindjy  neeived  and  treated  hy  the  commandant.  The 
TilLiiieof  Tetiis  boilt  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  Zambeei,  on  a 
long  slope  down  to  the  river,  tbe  fort  being  close  to  the  water. 
The  roGK  beneath  is  grey  ssndstone.  The  rocks  at  the  top  of 
the  kIo^  sre  mnch  hij^er  than  the  fort,  and  of  course  eom- 
msnd  It  The  whole  of  the  sdjaeent  eonntry  is  rocky  and 
broken,  hot  every  aTailable  s^t  is  nnder  ooltivation.  The 
stone  bonsee  are  cemented  with  mod  instead  of  lime,  and 
thatched  with  reeds  and  grass.  There  sre  about  30  European 
honses ;  the  rest  sre  native,  snd  of  wattle  and  danb.  The 
popnlation  is  about  4600.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
five  on  tbe  spot,  the  majority  being  engaged  in  agrieoltoral 
operations  in  the  adjacent  country.  Oeoerally  there  are  not 
more  than  2000  resident ;  for,  compared  with  what  it  was, 
Teti  is  now  a  rain.  The  fort  of  Teti  has  been  the  salvation 
of  the  Portuguese  power  in  this  quarter.  It  is  a  square  build- 
ing. Thejrnns  are  in  4  much  better  state  than  any  lesn  in 
Angola.  The  country  around,  as  indeed  all  the  district  lyiw 
N.  and  N.W.  of  Teti,  is  hilly ;  and  the  hills  hmn^  oonnd 
with  trees,  the  scenery  is  very  cictarMqne.  Tbe  soil  c£  tbe 
Tslleys  is  very  fraitful,  and  well  cultivated.  Then  ia  coal 
in  tbe  viduitv,  which  might  be  easily  wrought. 

On  the  S2nd  of  March  they  left  Tet£,  and  aailing  down 
the  river,  arrived  at  Senna  on  the  S7th  (17°  87'  1'  8.  lat, 
36°  10'  E.  long.).  It  was  found  to  be  S3|  hoara  sail  from 
Tetd.  Dr.  Livingstone  thoogfat  the  state  of  Tetd  quite 
lamentable,  but  that  of  Senna  vraa  moch  worse.  The  fort, 
built  of  son-dried  bricks,  was  in  a  wretched  state.  The 
villsge  of  Senna  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambesi. 

The  Zambesi  at  Mazaro,  where  the  delta  begins,  is  a 
magnificmt  river,  more  thu  half  a  mile  wide,  and  wiUiont 
islsnda.  The  delta  is  an  immense  flat,  cowed  with  high 
coarse  gran  and  reeds. 

Sailing  dovm  the  btuch  of  the  river  on  which  KiBmane 
stands,  they  reached  thatvillsge,  it  htia^  then  Bf»;  SSO,  1866, 
only  a  few  days  leae  than  four  yean  aince  Dr.  Livingstone 
started  from  the  Cape.  Kilimaue  is  in  17'  6S'  8"  S.  laL, 
36*  40^  E.  long.  The  village  stands  on  a  ^raat  mud-bank, 
and  is  snmmnded  by  extensive  swamps  snd  neenpnands.  Dr. 
Livingstone  waited  there  aboutsix  vroeks,  when  ner  Blajesty's 
briit  ^olic  arrived  off  Kilimane,  and  took  him  on  board.  There 
is  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kilinune  branch. 

Dr.  Livingstone  left  Kiliinane,  July  IS.  1866,  and  arrived 
at  Mauritins,  Aagnst  IS.  He  retomed  br  the  Bed  Seasnd 
the  Overland  route,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  ISth 
December,  1666. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  arduous  journeys 
k  taken  fnm  his  interesting  volume,  *  Missionanr  Travels 
and  Researches  in  Bouth  Africa,  iiwludiiw  a  Sketch  of 
Sixteen  Yean*  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a 
Joonwy  from  the  Gap*  olOood  Hope  to  InMiidft  entbawict 


ooast ;  thenoa  aenn  tint  contiBent  down  the  river  Zanben 
to  the  Eaatam  Ocean,*  8vo.  1867. 

Dr.  livittgstone  is  at  present  (Jan.  ISHS)  in  London, 
maldog  prej^rationa  to  return  to  the  Zambesi,  in  order  to 
form  an  establishment  in  a  healthy  locality,  and  to  enter 
into  friendly  commmrdal  relatiiwa  with  tnia  natives.  He 
will  be  supported  by  the  &itish  aovemmenti  and  his  project 
has  received  the  aanction  of  ute  King  of  Portugal.  A 
suitable  steam-vessel  haa  been  prepared  for  him,  and  he  will 
be  accompenied  by  three  or  four  scientific  genUemmi,  who 
vriU  assist  him  in  his  well-intmitioned  labouiu. 

In  1864,  Lieutenant  Burton  of  the  army  of  the  East  India 
Company,  vrho  had  jKoviously  distinguished  himself  by  his 
hazardous  journeys  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  performed  a  abort 
bat  still  more  periloua  journey  to  Harar  in  the  Somanli 
peninsula,  of  «4ieh  he  uh  sivsn  an  account  in  hia  *  First 
Footsteps  in  Entem  Africa.  Thoof^  at  no  great  distance 
fnm  t«  torrid  coaat4ine^  ita  elevation  of  SOOO  feet  above 
tbe  tea  gives  to  this  country  a  comparatively  temperate 
climate.  Fortified  sufficiently  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
sarronnding  savage  tribes,  and  under  the  rule  of  a  young  and 
very  arbitrary  sovereign,  Harar  is  ths  rude  emporiimi  of  « 
considerable  traffic  in  choice  products,  more  particnlarlj 
coffee.  [Hasab,  i9.  8.}  Lieut.  Burton  nss  since  undertaken 
a  journey  from  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Afiica  in  the  direction 
of  the  LdJce  Nyaaai,  yet  nnvisited  b^  Europeans,  and  may 
possibly  reach  the  sources  of  tbe  White  Nile,  and  thus  aolve 
a  question  which  has  excited  the  cnriority  of  tbe  learned 
world  from  the  time  of  Herodotsa  to  thepreaent  day. 

AGADES,  or,aa  the  Toaricks  call  it,  Ekade,  is  a  town  of 
Africa,  situated  in  16°  SS*  N.  lat,  7^  30  E.  long  ,  on  a 
Hamadah,  or  high  plain,  consisting  of  sandstone.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  <n  Air  or  Mben,  with  which  we  haTo 
recently  become  aeqnaintedtiinni^  the  tavela  of  Dr.  Bartfa, 
who  viaited  Agades  in  18S0.  No  author  is  known  who  haa 
mentioned  thia  {dace  befbn  Leo  Afirieanus,  in  whose  time  it 
was  a  Sourishing  town.  Agades  from  its  sittutim,  must 
always  have  formed  an  impwtant  central  place  between  the 
Kelowis  and  tbe  tribes  inlubitiog  the  di^eta  to  the  south 
and  vrest.  There  are  traditions  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  that  it  owes  its  origin  ehieSy  to  some  tribes  coming 
from  the  north,  prolMU>ly  belonging  to  the  Berber  race.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  uave  blood  among  the  present 
ii^ubitants  of  Asadea,  aa  ia  the  case  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  sonu-eaatem  portion  of  Air ;  but  there  must 
have  been  a  very  ancient  stock  of  indigenous  black  people, 
who  have  transmitted  a  peculiar  language  of  their  own, 
vriiich  is  the  same  langoi^  as  that  apokan  By  tbe  people  of 
TimbBcta. 

Agades  foimeriy  contained  not  leu  than  from  60,000  to 
60,000  inhaMtaats.  Dr.  Baith  waa  assured  1^  the  Torvati, 
one  of  whom  had  been  at  Timbuctu  seven  times,  that  it  vraa 
mudi  larger  than  that  place.  At  present  the  appearance  of 
the  town  is  that  of  an  almost  ruined  place,  acarcely  the  sixUt 
part  of  it,  namely  about  700  houses,  being  inhabited.  Tho 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  estimated  to  be  from  7000  to 
8000,  who  are  partly  merchanta  and  partly  artisans.  Tha 
merchants  seem  to  viut  only  the  markets  of  Katsena, 
Tasawa,  Mando,  Kano,  and  Saeotu,  and  do  not  to  the 
northem  marketa  of  Ohat  or  Munok,  unless  on  a  journey  to 
Mecca.  There  exists  no  intercourse  with  Timbnclu.  The 
commerce  of  Agades  itaelf  is  prindpall;^  in  millet,  vriuch 
conatitutes  tbe  principal  food  of  the  inhabitanta.  The 
manufoeturea  are  veir  limitedj  consisting  of  leather-work 
and  mats.  Tbe  saddles  made  in  Agadaa,  partieulariy  those 
uaed  in  tiding  niion  the  mehari^  or  swift  cimela,  and  alao 
Uie  sandals,  an  mr  fomed. 

Respecting  the  degree  <iS  dviliiation  of  the  inhabitant^  ft 
may  be  mentioiied  that  then  an  five  or  six  schools  in 
Agades,  when  the  boys  an  tau^t  to  nad  the  Koran,  ami  to 
write.  The  womeD  seem  to  enjoy  gnat  freedom.  Some  of 
them  an  pretty,  and  have  Arab  leatniea;  and  among  the 
men  Dr.  Barth  obssrved  fine  &oea  and  ffiiod  fignnt.  Tha 
popnlation  ia  so  mixed  that  it  would  be  diffieolt  to  nike  out 
the  type  of  the  original  atoek. 

The  houses  an  generally  spadoos,  buQt  of  clay,  and  a  few 
are  whitewashed ;  they  an  all  flat-roofed,  the  roof  being 
formed  by  planks  of  the  doom  palm  covered  with  mats, 
over  which  earth  is  thrown.  Agades  has  a  tower,  which  is 
from  90  to  96  feet  high.  For  such  a  place,  situaisd  in  the 
midst  of  warlike  hordes,  a  tower  is  of  the  gnateit  impor- 
tanee,  in  order  to  be  awan  bofiEnehand  whoi  a  nnia  or  a 
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ntff  Mv  Ae  town,  and  thm  ii  abo  ^mty  of  Imuh- 

iMd. 

iGDE.  [RiuOLT.] 
jtO.SES,ST.  [CounrALL.] 

A6IUCULTURAL  IMPLBMENT&   Few  of  the  pro- 

ikctin  vta  ham  made  man  ngaal  prognw  wiUun  the  last 
kw  jmt  thin  tbeae  nlatiiic  to  the  ciutifatioD  itf  the  loil. 
iBtbaralkatiea  of  diemieu  adanoa  to  praetieal  famung, 
ud  is  tbt  of  mediairiwil  adanG*  to  imidement-iiukiiig, 
Oil  adnacahaa  been  equally  oboamUe.  When  the  ooTn- 
hnnn  repealed,  and  sgriraltaiirta  wan  deprived  of  the 
RmKiri-«r,  perha|)a  it  would  be  wnan  eorrect  to  lay, 
itfimd  faua  ue  incnbtta — of  proteotioD,  a  wonderfol  amount 
if  eoirif  WH  thrown  into  thoae  two  departmenta  of  indnatiy. 
iiieoiaeqiienee,  gmter  improvamenta  hare  been  deireh^ed 
a  tveWe  7flua,than  in  twioe  or  thtiee  that  i^aee  of  tUM 
ndei  the  old  order  of  thinga. 

When  the  jorors  prepaxed  their  report  on  the  Agricol- 
tuil  Implamenta  diaplajed  at  the  Oreat  Exhibition  in 
Bjdt  P^rk  is  1801,  tbey^aped  tiiem  all  ander  certain 
bsdius,  according  to  the  kind  of  aerrica  they  were  intraded 
timiwin  field  and  £um  opmtioiia ;  raoh  aa  Inatramrata 

T1Ik(e;  Implement  need  in  the  ColtiTatitai  of  Cropa ; 
HiTTotiD;  ImfMomenta;  FkepuiatiooafiiMrHai^;  Maehinea 
bt  Prepuii^  Oe  Food  of  Stoek ;  aad  DiwuDg.  Soeh 
win  alM  be  4  eoBremeBt  mode  trf  gro^ng  to  adopt 

Inttrmtent$  <^  T\Ua§«. 

-PliN^.— Until  about  the  year  1840,  four-hovie  ploogha 
vne  itill  aaed  in  many  parte  England ;  notwithatanding 
6it  io  the  very  aame  pariafaee  ploi^ha  with  two  hwaaa 
bd  been  ahown  to  be  equally  efficient.  The  cnmbroaa 
pcf^  had  been  adopted  far  day  aoila,  when  audi  formed 
chief  oora-landa  throaghoot  the  ialand ;  bat  they 
we  not  auitable  for  an  altered  etata  of  agricultore.  when 
^bniy  landa  were  laid  down  for  gruing,  and  the  downs 
teaw  eoTn-lands.  Etbu  when  the  awing-ploagh  waa 
Doted  aa  an  improvement  on  the  old  wheel  end  gallows 
^  the  wei^t  of  draught  waa  littb  leaa  than  befne.  It 
<a  the  Heaara.  fUniome  of  Ipawidi  who  funiiahed  the 
ajlm  English  plongh  with  two  low  wheda^d  with  monld- 
btrji  adapted  to  different  adia.  Ileaan.  Howard  and  Ilfr. 
isbr  afterwsrda  pdd  partienlar  attention  to  the  ewmtiiTBs 
^  moold-board ;  for  thia  is  indeed  the  essential  acting 
{■n  of  a  plongh  ;  raising,  taming-ont,  and  throwing  over 
ncT  farrow-dice  of  earth  in  tree  parallelism  with 
ilices.  Foreign  agricoltnriata  have  (rftan  expressed 
K^iprise  at  the  lengUi  of  the  monld-boarda  in  modem 
plooghs;  since  it  ia  seen  that  abort  boards  are 
^  able  to  palveiis^tbe  sdl  while  tbay  tnm  it  over.  It 
b  Wn  foono,  however,  by  experience,  that  day  lands 
^re  longer  mould-boards  uan  those  which  are  drier  and 
^ter ;  aid  hence  a  plongh  suitable  in  England  might  not  be 
n  ^Tutageooa  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  continent.  Among 


cHr.Uecfai'k  fann  in  Esaax,  by  Baron  Mariana  D'Osten, 
t^i^  Challoiier,  and  Mr.  JtAnson.  Of  the  former  group, 
^  vete  two-wheel,  three  one-wheel,  and  six  swing- 
i'o^  Some  were  fooad  best  at  a  leven-inch  farrow; 
uu  brdce  the  land  too  moch  in  a  farrow  of  that  depth. 
^  lite  nring-plfnighs  were  dearly  ascertained  to  be  inferior 
-  tbiMe  with  two  wbeela.  4t  was  farther  found  that  a 
xnitDlar  cnrratnre  of  monld-board  soitable  for  a  five-inch 
^«  woriced  nnaatiaCactorily  in  one  of  seven  inches — 
as  many  an  old  farmer  would  be  aatonisfaed  to  hear, 
^  iBere  are  msthematiea  even  in  fanning.  The  Royal  Agri- 
"-ical  Society  bad  in  recent  years  recommended  the  nse  of 

for  two  distinct  parposes — the  ordinary  plon^iing, 
^per  ploughing  once  in  finr  yaara,  wlnn  the  roa£- 
neon,  to  give  Uie  land  a  more  thorou^  atiiring.  A 
^Baon  plenrii  u  fitted  for  thia  extra  wmfc ;  but  Mr.  Bnsby 
nuMm  have  cwiatnieCed  powwfnl  ploughs,  to  l>e 

at  leiaure  in  winter  with  fonr  or  dx  horses. 
M:  Fiiber  Hohbt,  in  reporting  on  the  plong^s  exhibited  at 
^»  Agricaltnial  Show  m  18A6,  said  that  enough  had  been 
^Tticd  it  the  tiiala  to  ahow  that  imnrovements  have  been 
^'^■nd  is  recent  Tests,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  English 

Eleven  ploa|nB  were  tried  on  a  stranelouny  aoU,  with 
>e;4cjereb1e  quantiW  of  herbage  upon  it.  The  Cumberland 
^-[don^  ▼'ere  fonnd  deddedly  inferior  in  power  and 
^Beigr  to  ^ovghi  with  iron  wheels  mad*  by  Banaome, 


Honrd,  and  other  celebrated  manofaciarers  ;  these  latter, 
averaging  about  90ir.  in  price,  were  proDOOOced  to  be  among 
the  best  evn  produced.  A  machine  for  deep  ploughing,  by 
Measn.  Ranaome,  cut  a  furrow  twelve  inohea  (hep,  aa  clean 
and  aa  well  laid  aa  any  produced  at  shallower  deptha. 
Some  peiaons  havo  expreased  an  opinion  that  Uie  plon^  haa 
now  reached  the  higbaat  point  of  perfeotim ;  but  Mr. 
Fishw  Hobha  remarked  with  praiseworthy  caution,  "I  still 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  ita  coostmetion  will  be  hettac 
adapted  to  the  present  c^wratiena  on  Uie  soil,  aad  finr  levriiy 
the  land  in  a  fit  state  for  drills  or  othn  TmiffhinfBi  nqnirad  tD 
complete  its  cnltivaUoa." 

jMrrvHt.— The  old  harrow  was  always  made  with  sqoam 
hars  and  aqoare-aet  teeth ;  but  as  it  was  difltonlt  to  maka 
sodi  a  harrow  work  alwnya  in  different  tracks,  even  thoi^ 
dragged  from  the  comers,  modem  makers  have  constracted 
harrows  which  have  the  teeth  set  croee-wise,  ooabling  the 
harrows  themsdves  to  be  drawn  straight.  Mr.  Coleman'a 
expanding  harrow  is  a  very  comfdete  implement  The 
ban  at  eveiy  point  of  croasing  are  united  by  a  loose  pin,  on 
which  they  work  freely ;  the  width  of  the  barrow  can 
thereby  be  increased  or  diminished ;  the  tines,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  land,  can  be  brooght  nearer  together  or 
mraad  wider  apart;  and  there  u«  small  wfaed^  aadly  I«t 
cwwn,  by  which  the  harrow  can  really  ba  moved  frnm  one 
fidd  to  another,  without  disturbing  ita  eenml  meebaoiam. 

BMen^*  Not  many  years  ago,"  aaul  the  late  Mr. 
Poa^,  one  of  the  moat  amighteued  eneoeruera  of  scientific 
agriculture,  the  landlord  was  often  aaked  by  hia  tenant  for 
some  old  tree  to  convert  into  a  roller ;  the  tne  rdler,  when 
manu&ctnred,  had  its  fiamework  loaded  with  rough  mato- 
rials  to  give  it  weight ;  but  it  soon  wore  and  cracked,  ao  as 
to  become  in  a  year  a  most  ungainly  instalment."  Irm 
rollera  of  excellent  construction  have  since  been  introduced. 
Thdr  regularity  of  surface  has,  however  one  diaadvantage,  in 
passiogwver  small  clods  so  smoothly  aa  m^y  to  press  and 
not  to  grind  them.  M.  Claea,  of  Belgium,  has  invented  a 
rdler,  intended  for  narrow  round  rid^  bat  dao  fitted  to 
loodnce  the  action  joat  adverted  to  \  it  oonaiais  itf  fonr  ringa  or 
par^  rollera,  so  adjusted  on  one  axia  as  to  have  indep«ftd- 
ent  and  imfular  monments.  Rollera  for  pnlwiBng  tibte 
aoil  hav&  however,  been  nearly  superseded  by 

CZm2  Crwtent^Thia  apparatus,  invented  by  Croa^ill,  is 
used  chiefly  for  breaking  down  tnmip  land  whidi  haa  been  fad 
off  by  sheep  in  wet  weather  and  afterwards  baked  by  the  ran ; 
it  ia  alao  a  good  preeser  for  young  wheat  in  March,  when  the 
aoil  has  been  swollen,  and  the  roots  thrown  ont  by  dtemating 
frosts  and  thaws.  The  jagged  iron  teeth  form  the  ehi^ 
eharacteriatie  of  this  implement.  Mr.  Qibson  has  since  in- 
vented one  on  a  different  prindple,  being  formed  of  two 
rows  of  very  narrow  wheels,  dtemating  <«ie  with  another. 
Each  of  these  kinds  of  dod-cmahers  has  some  advantagea 
over  the  other.  A  third  variety,  of  later  introduction,  ia 
Patterson's  'Self-Cleaning  Clod-Craihcr ; '  it  contains  a 
series  of  eccentrics  upon  an  axle,  whidi,  in  revolving,  rab 
and  dean  each  other. 

SeanyAer;  Qrubh«n^  €md  CyUMfon:— The  implamenta 
denoted  1^  these  aaveral  namea  are  intended  to  save  a  great 
part  of  the  time  spent  in  ploughing  on  the  old  method.  In 
an  ordinary  four-coarse  system  of  arable  coltore,  the  land 
reodves  seven  or  eight  plonghings  in  the  fonr  years ;  bat  if 
a  scarifier  be  employed  to  pare  ue  aniface  to  a  depth  of  two 
inches  immediately  after  the  wheat  harvest,  much  of  the 
four  years'  labour  will  be  economised.  The  scarifier  may  be 
likened  to  many  ploughs  aet  abiaaat,  ao  as  to  cut  up  and 
tarn  over  a  alice  of  soil  five,  six,  or  seven  feet  in  width.  Not 
only  is  the  time  qwnt  in  ploughing  lessened,  but  less  sub- 
sequent employment  of  the  harrow  and  the  roller  Is  needed. 
Many  forms  of  these  time-saring  implements  have  been  in- 
vented. Coleman'a  scarifier,  with  six  hones,  is  adapted  for 
very  hard  ground.  Biddle's^  made  by  Maasia.  Ransome,  ia 
auitable  ler  goiog  deeper  into  looaar  ground.  Kilhy^s  and 
Beotdl's  paring  jiUmffa  an  midway  in  diancter  Mtwem 
ordinary  ploughs  and  searifien,  and  are  useful  for  a  very 
dose  surface  of  land,  Cotgreave^  plon^  is  a  cultivator,  in 
which  these  processes  are  combined  in  rather  a  curious  way  j 
it  firat  plougns  and  turaa  a  furrow  five  inches  in  d^th  j  then 
it  digs  another  ft-inch  farrow,  inverts  the  soU,  ano  depodts 
it  on  the  to^  of  the  first ;  and  lastly,  a  sub-pulveriser 
loosens  the  soil  to  a  further  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  Bean- 
clerk's  patent  plout>h  and  suMoiler  may  be  likened  to  a 
common  plough  with  an  Archimedian  screw  attached,  which 
revdvea  m  ue  bottna  of  the  foti^  thaa  plf   
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rabwiling  at  tb«  nme  iim«.  Snch  &nMn  h  havs  doly 
morided  themiclTM  with  loma  or  other  of  thass  Tarioos 
iDBtxumtnta,  find  that  they  may  Ihmd  thair  plosghinga  from 
aeven  or  ught  to  two  or  three  in  the  four  yean.  In  18S1 
Mr.  Pqmj  aaid  I  will  venture  to  add,  what  may  appear 
tiieoratieal,  that  if  ever  ateam  be  enqiloyed  anaooiifnllj  in 
«aUintioB,  ii  will  probably  he  Jam  W  phn^  cr  dicing 
than  with  aa  iaplemant  like  one  of  umw  enltintora ;  be- 
anaa  tl^y  afa  aUe  to  work  so  madi  wider  a  ^aee  as  they 
naM  along  in  their  ooDTse."  Some  of  these  implements 
mve  sharaa,  some  points,  to  dig  into  and  turn  ap  the  sodl. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  antrodoee  staam-cnlti- 
vatoia.  One,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Usher  in  1866,  ooDsists  of  a 
stesm-4ngine  moving  itseu  by  the  revolotion  of  a  large  dr- 
eidar  roller  placed  oodar  it ;  and  to  it  are  attached  namerons 
erdinary  ploogh-sbanarevened,  revolving  behind  theeonne. 
Another,  oronght  forward  aboDt  the  same  time  bj  Mr.  Fiuun, 
eomdata  of  two  ordiaaiy  ploughs  fixed  to  a  carnage  or  firame- 
wcR-k  of  iron,  and  morod  by  an  endless  rope  eonuaonicating 
with  a  steam-engine  fixed  in  one  comer  of  the  field.  Others 
have  since  been  bron^t  forward  ;  bat  tbia  department  of 
the  ait  is  eonfaaaedly  m  its  infancy. 

ImpUmmti  uaed  in  the  OuUivation  <^  Cropt. 

DrUtt^thn  drill  has  almost  driven  the  hand-sower  from 
Ei^^ish  fsnns.  One  half  of  the  hona-power  formerly  ex- 
pended in  harnnnag  is  saved  bv  the  Mi^oa  of  some  of 
the  modem  drills  or  sDwing-machiDes ;  a  saving  of  seed  is 
also  affiBeled ;  and  there  is  also  an  avoidance  of  the  neces- 
uty  for  that  previous  barrowiDg  into  ridges  at  a  partioilar 
angle,  which  waa  formeiiy  deemed  necessary  aa  a  praliminary 
Id  nand-oowiog.  The  drill  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  a  whole 
system  d  hnsbandiy;  for,  in  addition  to  the  advantagea 
jnat  eonmerated,  the  drill  is  applicable  to  the  nae  of  many 
utifidal  manaies,  distribetiog  them  beneath  the  groond  by 
iqiecial  eonlten,  and  covming  them  with  earth,  that  their 
saesBiiva  stnugth  mar  not  in}nre  the  ased,  which  is  depo- 
nted  last  of  aU  i  while  the  nae  of  the  borat-hoa  ia  almost 
i^toUy  dependent  on  the  praviovs  nae  ^  the  drill.  The 
drills  of  rseent  invention  exhibit  nrach  variety  and  ingenaity 
at  constmctioo.  Stme  are  for  gansml  pnrposea,  capable  of 
drilling,  with  or  withovt  Buniire,  wheat,  buuts,  and  tnmipa, 
at  the  different  intorvala  sailed  to  those  seeds  respectively, 
hom  seven  inches  np  to  two  feet.  Some  are  turnip  drills, 
in  which  manare,  generally  groond  bonea,  or  aoperphospbate, 
ia  diitribnted  aa  well  aa  aMd.  Some,  for  nse  in  onnsoally 
dry  weather,  ponr  down  each  manwe-conlter  the  requisite 
amennt  of  water  mixed  with  powdered  nwnnre.  Some,  to 
economise  manere,  drop  the  seed  and  the  manure  only  at 
those  spots  in  the  Hoes  or  rows  where  the  planti  are  in- 
tended to  staad  withont  mdeatation  from  the  hoe :  each 
f^^*^  having  a  power  of  adinataent  to  diflerent  widths 
or  distanaai.  AU  the  calebiated  nudcafs  have  eontribated 
to  the  exeellenee  of  tha  nodem  drills.  Messrs.  Qarrett 
have  improved  tha  wheeling  or  moving  power  of  the  general- 
purpose  diill,  to  the  ease  of  the  horse  and  tha  driver ;  the 
tomip  drill  uiey  have  greatly  im|m>vad ;  and  thegr  Imve  con- 
stmctad  a  haod-barrow  drill  for  distribntiM  gnsi  send  broad- 
cast in  a  very  effsctive  manner.  Meaara.  Horoiby  have  em- 
atmeted  a  dnll  for  depositing  mannre-dust  and  tnmip-seed  on 
ridges,  and  reducing  the  riwe  by  concave  rollersto  a  compact 
rounded  form ;  they  have  alio  introduced  india-rubber  tubes 
lor  eonduettiig  the  aeed  down  to  the  channel  made  by  the 
coolter,  instead  of  using  a  series  of  tin  caps ;  and  they  nave 
also  done  much  to  enable  the  drill  to  deposit  seed  and  maanre 
on  hill-udes,  and  to  work  equally  well  on  ridns  and  on  the 
flat.  MMira.  Horsman  have  invented  a  *  aeU-adjoating 
stem^  corn-drill,'  adiq>tcd  for  being  drivMi  with  great 
■ioety,  and  for  ddivaring  the  seed  eqnaUy  well  going  op  or 
down  hill.  Oaa  of  the  drills  lately  invented  ia  especially 
cwtiived  for  distributing  equally  well  liquid  nannre  or 
the  thiekeat  aewage.  In  abort,  the  drill  ia  now  an 
implement  to  whien  all  the  malura  devota  very  aedulous 
attention. 

TtM-Drtmn  or  Maimre'JH^Hbutort. — Althoogh  wheat 
ia  seulom  sown  with  tha  manure  drill,  bong  nsaally  pro- 
vided with  its  requisite  nitrogen  by  fnu-ysrd  dung  or  by 
sheep-fddin^  yet  it  generally  requires  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  duiing  its  growth.  This  used  to  be  applied  by 
hand ;  but  several  niiu>hiwf,  of  which  one  is  by  Mr.  Holnws, 
have  been  invented  to  perform  this  service  more  efficiently. 
It  distributes  three  or  four  bosbels  per  acre  of  guano  or 
nitrate  tA  soda,  or  a  larger  proportion  of  rape-cake  or 


Bnper|)hoaphate,  on  wheat  in  the  qtrin^  of  tha  ynri  Tha 
machines  are  much  more  simple  than  dnlla. 

fforM-Boe$.—Tha  hoe  not  only  dean  away  a  boat  of 
young  weeda,  bo^  by  loosening  the  crusted  snnaoe,  admits 
the  aiT,  and  stimnlatea  the  growth  of  the  true  crop.  For^ 
mariy  this  nsed  to  ha  dnrn  by  hand ;  tha  ridged  looU 
csm  w«e  head  by  »  horse,  mw  row  ai  a  time  ;  but  the 
BMMent  lmi»hoes  of  Hassn.  Oanett  and  other  maken 
boa  at  one  time  four  rows  of  tumipa,  ax  of  beans,  or  nine  of 
wheat  The  modem  machine  does  the  work  at  half  the 
expuise  of  tha  hand-hoe,  and  much  more  completely.  A 
revolving  hone-hoe  is  much  naed  in  anne  of  the  best  Nor- 
folk &rms ;  by  its  revolving  {vinciple  the  plants  and  aoil 
attached  are  tiirown  up  t«[etfaer,  but  the  soil  by  its  greater 
weight  reaches  the  ground  befine  the  plant,  which,  lying 
bare  with  its  loots  exposed  m  tha  snnao^  looa  withan 

away.  HarvtOi^  fnttrtmetiis. 

Sscgnnff'Maekifus.—So  other  implements  applied  to  agri- 
culture have  attracted  so  much  attention  within  the  last  tew 
j«tn  as  raapinr-machinee ;  putly  for  the  singular  ingenuity 
diqilayed  m  wax  construction,  and  partly  owing  to  tna 
emulation  between  European  and  Amancu  invmtoiB.  At 
the  opening  of  the  presuit  century  it  was  tbouf^t  that  a 
BQcceuful  raai^ng^oachine  had  been  constructed;  and  a 
reward  was  voted  by  Farliament  to  iU  invaotor ;  but  it  was 
so  intricate  as  qieedily  to  fall  into  disuse.  Another  was 
invented  many  ytm  afterwards,  which  cat  off  the  beads 
of  the  com,  but  left  tbe  straw  standing — a  fatal  dafecL  When 
the  Qreat  Exhibition  of  1B61  waa  held,  M'Cormick's  Ameri- 
cui  resiHng-niachine  at  once  riveted  attention ;  Mr.  Hossaj 
competed  with  him  by  means  of  another  invention ;  and 
the  different  implement-makers,  entering  into  manufacturiag 
arrangements  wilh  these  and  other  inventors,  speedily  in- 
trodaced  various  novelties  in  the  mecbanisuL  Tha  essential 
part  of  each  machine  is  a  horizuntal  saw  or  serrated  knife, 
which  by  a  rapid  radproeatiBg  motion  cuts  the  straws  very 
near  the  ground ;  while  there  are  psenliar  odjoncta  for  lav- 
ing or  dq>ooiting  the  straws  with  their  ean  of  com  regularly 
amr  bang  cut. 

This  display  of  Hassey's  and  M'Cormick's  machines  in 
Hyde  Park  led  to  a  enrions  revelation.  Tbe  worid  thw 
learned,  almo^  for  the  first  time,  that  Enjglsnd,  or  nther 
Scotland,  had  long  possoascd  a  reaping-machine  of  somewhat 
analogous  ^racter,  although  not  m  use.  Tbe  £utf  btought 
to  light  ware  in  brief  as  follows :  In  18S7  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bell,  son  of  a  tenant  fanner  on  Lord  Fanmnra's  eatate  in 
Scotland,  became  impressed  vrith  the  disadvantages  under 
which  Scottiab  &nncrs  lay  throng  the  scarcity  of  labour  at 
a  critical  period  of  the  year,  ud  be  constructed  a  rude 
machine  intended  to  do  much  more  in  a  given  time  than  a 
aickla  woald  perform.  The  machine  acted  on  tha  prindpla 
of  a  nnmher  at  shean  placed  side  by  ude.  He  made  ua 
wooden  model  wiUi  his  own'hands,  and  then  had  the  iron- 
work fasUoned  from  it  by  a  village  blacksmith.  He  first 
tried  his  invention  in  catting  some  oaten  straw  stuck  np 
by  himself  on  end  in  a  layer  of  mould  in  his  father's  shed  ; 
and  then  observing  certain  deficiencies,  he  invented  an 
attached  ^ece  of  apparatus  to  ddivor  the  com  in  regular 
swathes;  and  anouer  for  coUecling  and  pressing  the  com 
against  the  cutter.  Tbe  invention  soon  became  Imown  to 
ue  neighbourhood  ;  others  were  made  on  the  aame  model ; 
and  the  Hifbland  Society's  premium  was  that  yesr  given  to 
Mr.  Bdl }  bnt,  probably  from  defects  in  the  conatniction, 
the  machine  did  not  work  satisfactorily  to  the  farmers,  and 
they  declined  to  nse  iL  To  an  off<er  made  by  Lord  Panmare, 
to  defray  the  ei^enses  of  pateuting  the  invention,  Mr.  Bell 
replied  that  he  had  no  wiah  to  make  a  profit  out  of  any  agri- 
ciutaral  iirwition.  For  twsnty'lonr  yean  the  subject  waa 
allowed  to  stagnate ;  inaomueh  that  when  man  wen  told  of 
the  humble  Scottish  minist«'s  resping-macbine  at  Inch- 
michad,  tbey  receivad  tha  news  with  surprise.  Intelligent 
implement  maken,  learning  that  Bell's  mvention  had  not 
been  patanted,  examined  it  with  a  view  to  its  capabilities ; 
and  it  was  speedily  found  that  tbe  substitution  of  a  tooth- 
edged  knife  tor  a  row  of  sbaan  would  be  a  vast  improvement. 
Measn.  Crosskill  bought  the  interesting  old  machine  from 
Mr.  Bell's  brother ;  and  the  Americans  found  that  "  Crosa- 
kill's  Bell  "was  a  formidable  competitor  to  their  inventiona. 

Every  year,  since  tbe  Exhibition  ^ear,  reapin^-machinea 
have  been  tried  at  the  annual  meetings  of  tbe  Royal  Agri~ 
cultural  Socie^.  At  tbe  Carlixle  meetinn,  for  instance,  in 
1666,  there  wsa  one  of  Bell's  orl^[i(wl_^oif|tij)i^^p||.  iuptovsd 
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If  OtidiU;  one  of  H*Cormiek%  im^oved  bv  Lard  Kin- 
BB'j;  utotber  of  the  mam  inventor,  improTed  by  'Baxgnt 
wiKtj;  ooBttt  HnaMj'f ,  improved  by  Meaer*.  Drsy ;  ind 
«  of  Forbmb'a,  improTed  by  Palmer.  The  prices  noged 
tw  SSJ^  to  4SI.  Tritit  wen  made  of  them  near  Carlitte, 
ad  1^  on  Hr.  Milet'i  estate  at  Leigh  Coar^in  three 
dtld)  obitHting  itiibiu  contiaita.  Tb«  auchinea  were 
mAti  from  monuDg  till  night— eadi  in  entting  both  wheat 
nd  ladnj,  in  light  standing  crops  and  in  heavy  and  lodged 
ctopi,  m  deen  atnbbie  and  in  fonl,  and  under  drenm- 
ftincd  u  varied  as  an  extensiTe  farm  ooold  mpplr.  The 
iStral  iBftnmenU  varied  in  eapabUittea.  CroaskiU's  Bell's 
M(wr  ausUed  in  tha  power  of  ita  oon-entting,  ud  tha 
Inddi  of  tta  alnfce,  aaarly  six  feet ;  bat  wm  mora  enm- 
bnw  md  baa^  «f  dnn^t  than  many  irf  the  otheia.  Dnj*B 
Bvmft  ■adune  had  the  moit  <tf  cempaotneas,  rimplici^ 
sf  anugement,  and  eeononiy  of  jprioo  l  but  ita  working 
iSdraey  did  not  place  it  in  the  mat  tank.  Bugesa  and 
Ef^'s  adaptatitm  of  M'Connick'a  naper  vraa  on  tut  occa- 
m  foaad  to  be  the  best  of  all ;  it  has  a  pecnliar  appa- 
otu  by  which  the  con,  on  being  cat,  falls  on  a  aeries  of 
ToUm  fitted  with  Arcfaimedian  aerews,  by  which  it  ia 
^lirered  in  a  continaona  and  wdl-fonned  svrathe  at  the 
wit  of  the  machine,  dittpeosiog  with  the  attendaoee  of  any 
pmoo  betidea  the  driver.  In  the  trials  made  in  Uie  years 
1656  and  1857,  tbe  respective  makers  introduced  several 
nnor  improvonenta  into  their  niachioea ;  and  scientific 
j^nddtonsts  lode  Awward  bopefolly  to  the  time  when  reap- 
itl^ueUnas  will  be  generaUy  used  in  tUs  country ;  bat 
n  opiiiioD  ia  aA  the  same  time  expressed  in  many  qnarteit, 
ibt  "completeneaa  is  only  to  be  efliseted  hr  tbe  combi- 
ndeo  in  a  Mogte  taachtne  of  those  principles  of  e(»utractioa 
it  vbidi  different  parties,  under  the  present  patent-law, 
oin  iadiTidnal  right"  When  H'Cormick's  machine  fint 
taxiei  notice,  it  waa  estimated  that  10  acrea  of  average 
asnally  eoat  Bt.  ISa.  fta  reaping  by  the  hand  meUiod, 
slmly  8«.  by  the  madiine;  rat  all  soeh  estimatea 
t^e  to  be  corrected  by  nnmeross  subsidiary  consideTatioas. 
Sim-raies  and  Hegrmaten. — The  ingenuity  of  modern 
tatn  has  been  bestowed  on  many  implemeata  and  machines 
^  cQUiog  and  gathering  up  the  ripened  crop.  In  many  of 
'iw,  Uw  rotation  of  the  wheels  pnta  in  motion  other  appa- 
atB  la  liftiog  hay  or  other  produce  off  the  ground ;  and 
tU  pita-liita  of  oar  doaf  implement-makera  diow  how 
bnJjr  any  antilnble  uaprarnnaate  an  aon^t  after  and 


■^•jytMu  and  CbrCr.— Tb«  laat  banreating  weration  by 
■^tbeprodneeialKoajdithomatothe  ham,  haa  reeeiTed 
3b  AantMn  with  other  departments  of  fimn  Ubovr.  The 
^tpMt  and  carta  seen  on  modem  English  ftrms,  far  con- 
HTug  prodnce,  manure,  &c.  are  strikingly  diffnreot  from 
in  use  twenty  years  ago.  A  very  profitable  discovery 
^  been  made,  that  the  Scotch  and  Northnmbrian  farmers, 
^  nbijg  one-horse  carta,  effect  a  great  saving  over  those 
)mlh«Qntnr  farmera  who  use  three-horse  waggona  and 
Wlwrse  dung  carta.  Hence  the  makers  are  applying  all 
^  ikill  to  produce  good  workable  one-horae  carta  for 
^mtn.  So  much  hsa  been  accomplished  in  this  way,  that 
ai  trad  at  Oranthnm,  five  horses  with  five  new  carts  were 
^  ■guDit  ten  hones  urith  five  old  waggons,  and  clearly 
Htium  in  the  amonnt  of  work  performed.  Some  makers 
most  to  the  fisnii  of  the  harreatrrail,  that  the  com 
be  canied  more  ateadily ;  some  endeavour  to  make  the 
an  bw,  for  eaae  of  loafding  and  ease  of  dmngbt ;  aome  tir 
yvn  hmizontalit^  to  the  shafta ;  soma  make  thetr  wheeu 
^aaiioery ;  wbUle  otheia  strive  for  excellence  in  a  *  cart- 
'^'wAf  which  ahall  be  adapted  to  as  many  kinds  of 
^^a^errioe  aa  poaaible.  At  tbe  Great  Exhibitions  in  London 
Pins,  Ineignera  were  mnch  strnck  with  the  aaperior 
^*>ni  and  compactness  of  English  farm-carta  over  those 
^  sod  naed  «n  the  Continent 

jPr^porofMn  /«r  Maria. 

"msfifs  Stetu^JSitffiiw. — Fixed  atesm  engines  have  long 
**■  tmd  for  certain  farm  operations  in  Northnmberland 
Mtw  Lothian,  chiefly  for  working  threshing  machines  ; 
^-  le  RgfH  Apieoltual  Society,  aome  yean  ago,  pointed 
*tnmoi  for  thinking  that  moveable  steam-enginea  woold 
saperior  advantage.  One  is,  that  if  a  fium  be  very 
*'ft-  's  vul  be  greater  economy  to  vdieel  a  locomotive 
**^-«igjne  to  aiffierent  parts,  than  to  employ  borsea  and 
teiB  bringing  all  the  com  in  the  straw  to  one  point,  and 
^VBoBTfag  Ml  thft  dnag  to  ft  dliUiiw  of  two  or  thm 


miles.  Another  ii,  that  if  «  ibrm  be  of  amall  or  moderate 
siae,  it  will  not  support  the  expense  of  a  fixed  steam-engine  ; 
whereas  a  portable  engine  may  be  available  for  two  or  three 
fiums,  at  a  &ir  ratio  of  expense  for  each.  A  third  is,  that 
wliereaa  threabing  can  onty  be  performed  onder  cover  in 
bama  by  fixed  enjiinea,  it  is  perfectiy  feasible  in  the  open 
air  bv  a  locomotive  engine — a  plan,  healthier  and  more 
expeditiona  for  the  labourer,  and  rendering  probable  a 
diminntion  ta  the  number  of  Carm-buildings  requiring  to  be 
constructed  by  the  landlord.  Tbe  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  gave  tbe  fint  impetna  to  the  cmstmetion  of  move- 
able BteMnnsnginaa  fi>r  fann  pnrpoaea  ;  and  the  annual  prisra 
and  eildlHtiona  hm  been  vaiy  influential  ia  detenninint; 
a  eonatant  eooiae  of  impnmment  At  the  Oieat  Exhibi- 
tink  of  1861,  there  wen  raginea  of  tlua  kind  eihiblted,  made 
hf  Homaby,  Tnxfnd,  ClaytMi,  Barrsit,  Hensmaa,  BnUiu, 
Roe,  Ransome,  Oirrett,  and  other  miAan.  Every  one  fdt 
that  tbe  invention  waa  itill  in  ita  infamy ;  fw  the  worst 
specimen  exhibited  consumed  three  times  more  coal  than  the 
beat  Of  thirteen  specimens  examined,  the  nominal  horse- 
power varied  from  4  to  9 ;  the  time  of  getting  up  steam, 
28  to  83  minutes ;  the  coal  used  in  getting  up  steam, 
2S  lb.  to  75  lb. ;  tbe  coal  burnt  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
6'79  lb.  to  S6'80  lb.  Mr.  Locke,  the  eminent  engineer,  in 
reporting  on  these  trials,  said,  "  If  I  might  be  permitted  to 
suggest  a  little  advice  to  the  makers  of  these  engines,  I 
would  beg  of  them  to  attend  more  to  the  proportions  of  the 
various  Working  parta  ud  leaato  external  ornament  There 
is  a  want  of  good  j>n^rtion  in  aaveral  of  the  en^nes  ;  and 
tiua  to  a  mechanic  «  an  eominnieal  farmer,  la  of  miHe 
importance  tlum  a  pn^iuion  of  braas.'* 

At  the  Carlisle  Agricultnia^  Meeting  in  1850,  a  manifest 
improvement  waa  oraervable  in  the  moveable  ateam-engines. 
The  maximoin  consumption  of  coal  per  horae-power  per 
hour  waa  10  lb. ;  while  the  minimum  {In  Messrs.  Tuxfbra's 
ragine)  vras  only  3*7  lb.  It  was,  however,  considered  by 
some  of  the  judges  that  thia  element  of  merit  had  been 
Bomewhat  too  excTusivelv  attended  to.  "  The  conditions  of 
competition  laid  down  by  the  Society  for  portable  engines 
have  unfortunately  led  to  tbe  prodoction  of  engines  only 
intended  for  vrinning  the  Society's  prizes,  and  known  .'in 
*  racing  engines,'  requiring  the  nicest  care ;  instead  of  those 
nmple  and  effective  engines  which  may  be  aafely  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  intelligent  farm-servants  ; "  and  it 
waa  renmimeaded  in  fatnre  "  to  submit  the  prize  ennnea  to 
lubaequent  triala,  tor  a  loigthened  period,  nnder  the 
wdinary  management  of  a  farm  eatabrishment*'  At  tiie 
Salisbury  Agricnltnral  Meeting  in  1867,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty  exhibiton  of  agricultural  ateam-anginea ;  of 
which  one  firm,  Uiat  of  Measn.  Clayton  &  Shnttleworth, 
made  at  the  rate  of  600  engines  per  annum.  In  some  of  the 
best  farms,  at  wesoit,  a  steam-engine,  under  the  charge  of 
an  intelligent  farm-labourer,  may  be  seen  driving  the  bam 
machinery,  catting  chaff  or  roots,  crushing  oats,  grinding 
com,  pulping  mangidd-wnTiel,  splitting  beana,  sawing  wood, 
pumping  water,  ami  lending  ita  boiler  for  steaming  potatoes 
or  roots. 

TArtfAMjT-JfacAtnM.— Threahing-machines  worked  by 
horses  were  considered,  in  their  day,  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  fliul  of  earlier  timea ;  and  so  they  unquestionably 
were.  ItoonuTedtoMr.Amos,theagricaltnraleQgineer,how- 
ever,  that  a  la^  amount  of  power  waa  wasted  in  dragging  dead 
wei^t ;  and  he  found  on  experimenting  in  1849,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  faimen,  that  in  a  fonr-horae  machine  tiie 
atrangth  of  three  horses  was  expended  in  moving  the  wood 
and  iron  work  itself,  while  only  one  hoise-power  was  avul- 
able  in  throwing  the  corn.  The  makers  immediately  began 
to  reform  their  methods  of  conatmction ;  and  they  gradually 
socceeded  in  bringing  down  the  ftiction.and  dead  weight  to 
two  and  a-half,  two,  one  and  a-half,  and  one-horse  power  out 
of  four.  At  that  point,  however,  the  hisher  class  of  farmers 
began  to  tiiink  more  of  steam-thiesbing  uian  horse-threshing. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  threshing  arms  or  leven 
begin  their  work  as  soon  as  a  central  axis  or  shaft  ia  set  in 
motion ;  bnt  there  is  mnch  difierenoe  in  the  connecting 
machinery.  Several  threshing-macfainea  were  teated  1^  the 
Exhibition  Joiy  in  1891 ;  they  differed  greatly  in  excellence ; 
but  on  an  average  tb^  required  fifteen-hone  |)ower  to  thresh 
two  and  a-half  cwt  of  wheat  sheaves  per  minnt^  or  nine- 
hone  power  iw  minnte  for  barley.  It  was  foond,  however, 
that  ^ose  which  worked  with  least  horse-power  were  not 
necenarily  the  best  in  the  quality  of  work  done,  aa  denoted  ■ 
by  thi  thno  toita  of  •naUaioo--€liB^,^@9^i^4^ 
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graia,  and  anmjared  itnw.  Mattsten  continited  up  to  that 
year  to  distnut  machtDe-threshed  malting  barley,  on  the 
sronnd  that  the  grain  was  often  too  much  bruised  and  injared 
for  germinating.  The  makers  had  therefore  every  reason  to 
try  and  improve  these  thraahen.  It  was  calcolatad  that  wheat 
is  nsnally  threshed  for  abont  3s.  lid.  per  quarter,  all  expenses 
indaded ;  whereas  steam  threshing  cost  less  than  1«. ;  and 
therefore  if  quality  wore  good,  the  eoonomj  in  quantity 
would  be  anqaestiraaUo.  By  iJu  jvx  1860  the  improre- 
ment  in  the  machines  was  most  decided.  Time  wwe 
•mtal  odubited  in  that  year  at  Carlisle,  of  about  ei^tJiorse 
power,  which  threshed  130  sheaves  of  wheat  in  twelve  to 
twenty  minntes.  The  judges,  in  reporting  on  Uie  trials, 
nid, "  These  machines  are  now  become  of  matarial  import- 
ance, inasmach  as  they  enable  the  &rmer  in  so  short  a  Ume 
to  prepare  the  com  for  market  They  have,  in  hot,  almost 
ratirefy  superseded  the  fiail ;  and  witoout  their  powerfol  aid 
the  fall  supplies  of  com  coald  not  this  autunm  have  been 
famished  for  coosumption.  The  extraordinary  demand  for 
the  threshing  machine,  and  its  daily  use  on  the  farms,  are 
circDUutances  that  prove  its  estimation  by  the  agcicaltural 
community A  fixed  steam-engine,  working  systemaUc  bara- 
macbinery,  threshes  corn  more  economically  and  effoctively 
than  portable  machines ;  but  the  latter  are  of  great  imprat- 
anee  u  ao  far  as  they  can  be  let  oat  by  their  ownen  to  dif- 
ferent farmers,  so  as  always  to  be  emiuoyed  accmrding  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  harvest.  No  kind  of  agricnltual  machine 
has  met  with  more  opposition  from  hand-labourers  than 
threshing-machines ;  but  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old 
and  inefficient  way  is  dying  out  in  this  as  in  other  directions. 
It  has  been  recorded  that  "  A  small  farmer  waa  hanged  at 
Salisbury  in  1830  for  firing  bams  containing  machinery  ; 
whereas  in  the  same  town  in  1867  the  labourers  cheered 
loudly  on  witnessing  the  success  of  the  reaping  machine." 

Irinttowing-MaMnet. — Instead  of  tmsting  the  threshed 
com  to  the  wind,  as  in  the  old  process,  it  is  now  winnowed 
by  very  ingenious  and  intricate  machinei^.  Messrs.  Homsby 
were  amoujg  the  flret  to  achieve  success  in  the  constmction  of 
such  machines.  Their  winnowing  apparatus  is  fitted  with  a 
spiked  roller,  working  through  a  grating,  and  fomiing  a  sort 
of  hopper ;  it  separates  the  oom  from  Uie  chaff  in  the  rough 
pulsy  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  threshing  machine,.  wiUiout 
oeing  previously  riddled  ;  and  it  can  be  adjusted  to  nit  com 
either  in  rough  chaff  or  in  any  other  state.  The  meshes  of 
the  grating  are  so  varied,  and  placed  in  such  relative  positions, 
that  the  winnowing-machine  will  separate  the  whole  produce 
of  the  threshing-machine  into  'best  com,*  'good  tailings,' 
'tailings,'  'whites,'  'screenings,*  and  ' chaff,' at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  quarters  an  hour,  and  dresuug  over  the  second  time 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  quarters  per  hour.  Not  only  has 
the  flul  been  nearly  superseded  by  the  threshing  machine, 
and  horse-power  by  steam-power,  out  the  threshing-machine 
itself,  inst^  of  being  a  mere  box  for  beating  out  the  com  in 
a  roogh  way,  as  it  was  in  1847,  has  now  been  so  perfected  as 
to  combine  the  threshiiw  and  winnowing  machine  in  one, 
beatii^j  tiu  snin  from  toe  eaia,  and  tlien  cleaning  and  sepa* 
nting  it  realty  for  market 

Maeiinet/or  Pr^ring  the  Food  of  Stock. 

^Vrntp-Orfteri.— Formerly  farming  stock  was  fed  with  hay, 
or  tamed  out  to  pick  over  straw,  occasionally  mixed  |rith 
turnips;  but  scientific  and  practical  men  aided  each  other  by 
degrees  in  discovering  that  this  labour  of  the  jaws  wasted  the 
muscle  of  the  anim^  and  retarded  their  pnwress.  Hence 
the  invention  of  many  ingenious  machines  for  bwilitating  the 
preparation  of  food  for  live  stock.  One  of  these  is  the 
tumip-cntter,  for  mincing  or  cutting  into  small  pieces  one 
important  variety  of  this  rood.  Some  Uxmvn  have  asserted 
that  lambs  fed  with  macfaine-cat  turnips  are  at  the  end  of  a 
winter  worth  Sr.  perlwad  more  than  oUier  lambs  which  have 
wasted  their  mnsde  in  ""*'"'i!ig  whole  tamips ;  and  as- 
suming this  to  be  true,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  allowing 
for  wear  and  tear  and  labour  in  nnng  the  machine,  the 
improvement  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  oi  70f.  per  acre  upon 
taraip  crops.  These  estimates  are  frequently  disputed  in 
detail;  but  no  one  now  disputes  that  the  savingisareal  one, 
be  its  amount  what  it  may.  All  the  varieties  ofthis  machins 
act  by  sharp-edged  instmments,  working  horizontally  or  ver- 
tically according  to  the  nature  of  the  machine  adopted. 
Seme  of  them  cut  turnips  for  cattle-food,  tome  for  sheep, 
according  to  the  sixe  of  pieces  required. 

Cliaff'Cuitaa.—IYi^  cutting  of  stiaw  into  very  small 
pieces,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  natural  chaff  for  cattle- 


food,  was  at  first  done  by  hand,  with  a  sort  of  knife  hinged 
at  one  end  ;  then  by  a  series  of  knives  working  round  an 
axis  ;  then  by  steam-power,  by  means  of  a  strap  coonected 
with  the  fixed  or  moveable  steam-engine  on  a  farm.  The 
process  now  costs  only  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  charge 
formerly  incurred.  The  machine  is  useful  even  to  cut  hay 
itself  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  masticatory  process.  In 
the  trUl  of  chaff-cntteis  at  Carlisle,  in  18U,  one  made  by 
Cmmea  cut  1480  Iba.  of  chaff  par  hoar,  by  atMm^power ; 
those  that  worked  by  the  nnsenlar  power  of  one  man  each 
cut  quantities  varying  from  90  to  SIO  lbs.  per  hoar. 

Criuher*,  Grinder*,  BruUert,  ^c. — llwie  machines,  of 
modem  intjx>ductioo,  act  by  the  cmsbin^  movement  of  rollers 
rather  than  the  grinding  movement  of  nulls,  and  are  intended 
to  facilitate  Uie  comminution  of  subetanoea  for  cattle- 
food.  One  is  a  linseed  cruaher;  another  a  corn  crusher  ;  a 
third  an  oil-cake  bruiser ;  a  foiuth  a  fine-meal  mill ;  a  fifth 
a  gorse  bruiser.  It  is  evident,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  this 
list,  that  there  is  much  scope  for  ingenuity  in  the  arrangement 
of  working  parta  for  such  machines.  Some  of  the  fine-meal 
mills,  made  principally  to  cranh  barley,  beans,  and  oau, 
admit  of  adjustment  that  vrill "  enable  them  to  grind  any- 
thing from  linseed  op  to  flint-stones."  Hesara.  HonuW, 
Oarrett,  Crosskill,  and  other  aannfaetunr^  now  make 
steam-worked  oil-cake  bTeakara  that  will  break  3000  Ibi.  of 
cake  per  hour  for  idbeq),  or  4000  Ibe.  for  e^tle. 

Pu/jptttj^-J/oeAHMW.— Farmers  are  not  agreed  conceraiDg 
the  amount  of  advantage  derivable  from  the  reduction  of 
root-food  to  a  softened  state.  In  reference  to  potatoes,  it  has 
been  found  worth  while  to  steam  potatoes  for  pig  food ;  and 
even  diseased  potatoes,  if  not  very  far  decayed,  by  being 
thus  treated,  may  be  rendered  good  victuals  to  be  stored  up 
for  months.  The  pulping  of  turnips  enables  the  root  to  be 
incorporated  vritb  other  nutritious  articles  of  food ;  bat  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  in  highly  reduced  pulp 
to  suffer  a  separation  of  the  litjnid  from  the  aolid  portion, 
and  then  much  of  the  saccharine  qualities  is  lost  in  the 
liquid.  The  turnip  pulping  machines,  which  are  both  hand- 
worked and  steam-worked,  are  on  this  account  lessdeddedly 
successful  than  most  modem  agricultural  implements. 

7V2e-JtfaeAtner.-— There  is  much  land  that  does  not  require 
more  draining  than  the  farmer  can  easily  effect  in  the  conne 
of  his  vearly  operations  ;  bntwheraa  landlord  systematically 
drains  nis  poor  land  to  increase  the  rental  obtwnabla  for  it, 
his  operations  require  to  be  conducted  on  a  considerable 
scale  ;  and  then  it  becomes  an  important  matter  with  htm 
how  to  procure  his  draining  tiles.  Can  he  make  them  on  his 
own  estate,  with  clay  dug  close  at  hand  f  To  answer  this 
question  has  been  a  matter  to  which  a  large  amount  of 
ingenuity  has  been  applied.  Until  abont  the  year  1640, 
draining  tiles  were  made  by  hand,  cumbrous  arches  with 
flat  soles,  costing  from  30s.  to  OOs.  per  thonsand ;  but  so 
active  then  became  the  exertions  of  machine  makers,  that 
at  the  Yoric  Agriealtnml  meeting  in  1648^  then  ware  no 
fewer  than  thirty-lbnr  different  tile-machinea  sent  in  for 
competition.  So  TaigaA  vraa  the  improvement,  that  tiles 
enough  to  drun  an  acre  of  land  oonia  be  made  for  about 
sixty  or  seventy  shillings.  Most  of  these  machines  produce 
the  tiles  by  forcing  soft  clay  through  an  aperture  shaped  like 
the  tile  in  section,  on  the  same  principle  that  maecaroni  m 
formed ;  the  action  is  horizontal  in  some  machines,  vertical 
in  others.  It  has  been  calculated  that  between  the  years 
1841,  when  drain-tilo  machines  were  first  exhibited  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Agricultural  Meeting,  and  1357,  no  less  than 
2,000,000  acres  were  drained  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  by 
this  means  many  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  formerly 
in  waste,  or  only  fit  for  poor  pasture,  and  many  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  retentive  clays  whidi  could  only  bear  com 
in  fevoarable  Aty  seasons,  have  been*  brought  into  a  nguUr 
course  of  arable  enltivatitm. 

Drakiiiig  Ploaffhe^A  most  ingenions  machine  has  been 
invaiteidr-4iot  for  maUng  draining  tiles,  but  for  laying  them 
down  when  made,  Undw  ordinary  circonutances  a  truich  is 
dug  to  the  proper  depth  by  means  of  a  narrow  spade,  lometimee 
concave,  amnetimes  triangular  lance-headed;  bntina  ma- 
chine invented  by  Mr.  Fowler,  there  is  a  furrow  plouRhed, 
and  a  string  of  pipes  laid  in  it  almost  without  any  visibility 
on  the  sumce.  When  this  machine  waa  tested  by  the 
Exhibition  Jury  in  1851,  it  excited  ceneral  wonder  and 
admiration.    "  The  spectators,"  said  Mr.  Vaxey,  on  whose 


estate  the  machine  wa«Jried. 


^  see  two 
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hnHitmikl^  the  side  of  s  (MA,  on  b  cKprtan  whidi,  by 
nsRtnbb  wire  rope,  draw*  towudi  itnu  a  low  fnme- 
fgit,letTuig  bot  the  times  of  a  narrow  i^it  on  the  anrfaee. 
L'mpasSihoweTer,  to  the  other  ride  of  the  field,  which 
it  hfflcifork  hu  i|Qitted,  yon  percetve  that  it  haa  been 
jngmg  after  it  a  itriog  of  pipea,  which— itiU  following  the 
ple^'i  iDoni,  that  hnrrowi  all  the  while  four  feet  below 
jtmmd— twists  itaelf  like  a  ragaotic  red  worm  into  the  earth ; 
n  ^  in  a  few  minntea,  wnen  the  fnuneworic  haa  reached 
tit  cestui,  the  atring  ia  withdrawn  from  the  necklace,  and 
jn  iRumed  that  a  drain  haa  thoa  been  iaviaibly  formed 
otdBjmirfeet."  The  machine  ia  w<^ed  by  two  horeea; 
I  tapsUD,  finnfy  and  easily  fixed  into  the  gToand,  affiards  a 
finn  tnetioiL  to  &e  slongh  by  meana  of  a  wire  rope  and 
{iller.  The  chief  defiect  in  uie  earlier  apeeimens  was  an 
ioeqult^  in  the  lerel  of  the  chaimel  excavated  by  the 
^oB^  beenae  the  upper  and  lower  parte  hmag  fixed  at  an 
noiying  distance  apart,  anv  nnevnmeaa  of  the  sor&ce  wai 
bithfclly  copied  by  an  undulating  drain  below.  Tina  defect 
nt  psrtially  reme^ed  afterwards ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
onnng  hoiiamtality  in  the  drabi  haa  continned  to  m  an 
(btxle  to  the  use  of  this  machine.  The  coat  being  <!on- 
adtnble,  none  bnt  a  large  landowner  would  find  profit  in 
hpig  nch  a  draining  puragh;  bnt  the  machine  can  easily 
Wietint  fat  a  month,  or  oUier  definite  period. 
Tit  aggregate  resnlt  of  all  these  various  improvements  in 
'ie  (smmietion  and  application  of  agricultural  implementa 
bu1>eto  immense.  Mr.  Pnsey,  in  reporting  on  thiasuhiect,  aa 
Cbiimaa  of  the  Exhibition  Jury,  in  18ff  1,  made  the  following 
otimate :  That  by  naing  lighter  ploaffhs,  cultivators  that  lessen 
&(  BtMDty  for  plonghinc,  dnila  uat  economise  both  seed 
nd  BonBg-powa^  h«ie-hoes  instead  of  band-hoea,  varied 
aana  intead  of  manores  of  a  few  kind^  reaidng  maehinaa 
Modof  oeklaa,  wall-oonatncted  carta  toatead  of  dnauy 
■Kpn,  find  and  ^prtable  steam-ensines^  ateam-thraahing 
eTiiiinowing  macbinea,  tnmip  and  raaff  cutters,  drain-tile 
t^ttnea  and  draining-plongh^tAm  had  been  i^^eUd  in 
^ fears aaaving of  ime-heUf  ^former  outUgf  incu^vat- 
^idejmite  amount  tf  vrop.  It  had  been  rendered  further 
titrable  that  machinery  had  given  comparative  eertaintjf 
-tcrinltaTe,  by  enabling  many  of  the  operations,  in  doubt- 
M  01  snfavouTable  weather,  to  he  done  with  quickness. 
■iH  could  hardly  have  been  done  at  all  by  the  hand 
WW. 

Mi.  Evelyn  DeniaoQ  (afterwards  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of 
(^■ttras)  piepared  a  Report  on  the  Agricnltnial  Imple- 
Ki  SspUjed  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  De  Tlndustrie,  in 
^  in  vhidi  he  atdeavoared  to  ntimate  the  material 
■n^  lecndng  from  the  use  of  machineiy  ia  agricnltnre. 
Ii-ahey,  at  the  doae  of  1867,  gave  a  few  fignraa  intended 
^  biog  down  the  eatimate  to  that  year.  In  this  laat-named 
*cate  it  waa  aoppoeed  that  within  aix  years— that  is,  since 
^.Pu^piepaxea  the  Oreat  Exhibition  report — theUnd- 
•vii«n  <tf  the  United  Kingdom  had  expended  ten  milltona 
filing  in  dnunins  two  roillion  acres  of  land,  on  principles 
elvith  tooU  not  known  ontil  1845.  Then,  heaidea  all  the 
ftnagon  the  items  already  enumerated,  there  ia  that  premous, 
not  eauly-calcnlated  advantage^  tesnlting  from  the 
of  time,  by  employing  machineiy  at  fdU  force 
3^  diort  intrarala  of  fine  wether. 
I  of  Me  Oreat  Sx^ition,  1851.    Report  of  Oe 

Bnghndj  1845-1857.  Jotimal  ef  iho  JSeaay  of 

I  J«  N«.  264 ;  paper     Mr.  Sidiw.) 

,  IGHICULTURAL  STATISTIC  can  acarcely  he  aaid  to 
"V-  to  yet  in  England.  Notwithstanding  the  aelaiowledged 
^''^^tince  of  exact  wform^ion  aa  to  Uie  amount  of  our 
cxiiltual  prodnction  and  emanmption,  especially  to 
'■=»iB,aDd  the  interest  thatia  taken  in  the  subject  as  uown 
'r-jt  attention  to  the  KmA  Lane  reports,  which  are  little 
^sthan  ingenious  guesses,  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken 
-^^nn  a  correct  eatimate  of  the  expected  amount  of  the 
'^iig  crops,  and  the  state  of  live  stock.  Such  estimates 
B  sc  ntade  are  derived  from  individual  instances,  th^m 
'iji  odhiag  can  be  more  fallacious.  The  great  difference 
*na,  cultivation,  and  even  of  climate  in  England,  make  the 
<vuatioa  of  the  doctrine  of  averages  almost  more  indis- 
in  agricnllnre  than  in  any  other  trade.  It  is  by  the 
l^vdation  of  individual  parts  that  we  arrive  at  something 
j^^'sih  A  law  prevails  in  agricnltnre  aa  in  evetvtiung 
the  mora  any  snbject  haa  the  appearance  of  chance, 

'  *  ^  neceaaaiy  it  ia  that  Uie  experiences  ahoold  be 
"MK),iB  odar  to  vriva  at  th»  uw  o^reswd  liyu 


avoage.  The  tnoonvanience  and  loss  oceauoned  by  tfas 
abaenee  of  atatiatieal  ntnma  haa  been  often  felt.  After  the 
harvest  of  1846,  the  average  price  of  com  for  six  vreek^ 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  waa 
48*.  SdL,  the  lowest  price  being  45<.  Id,  In  October,  the 
pries  improved;  bnt  in  November  it  again  fell  to  50a.  But 
aa  soon  aa  the  new  year  had  begun,  aymptoms  of  scarcity, 
manifested  themselves,  and  the  wheat  of  that  same  harvest, 
notwithstanding  the  importation  of  four  milliona  and  a  half 
of  quartara,  reached  the  price  of  102j.  bd.  per  quarter. 
In  this  ease,  a  knowledge  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest 
would  have  saved  the  fermer  from  the  sacrifice  of  hia 
property  at  the  bi|;inning ;  it  would  have  saved  the  country 
from  a  great  loss  in  the  price  of  the  foreign  com  imported, 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  msh  into  the  market  for  large  sup- 
plies ;  it  would  have  probably^  aavad  considerable  waste  of 
food  during  the  period  when  it  waa  improperly  cheap ;  it 
woold  have  saved  inemvenunce  to  the  sireignera  in  whose 
marketa  oar  purchases  inevitablr  incmsed  the  price  of 
wheat ;  and  the  gains  of  the  merely  speculating  corn-dealers 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  community. 

The  desirablensas  of  some  knowledge  on  so  important  a 
snbject  haa  led  many  individuals  to  form,  from  the  best 
av^lable  sourcea,  general  estimates,  bnt  the  diacrepancies 
show  the  unreliability  of  such  estimates  for  any  practical 
purposes.  Some  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  it  by  taking  the 
acreage  of  the  kingdom,  the  proportion  supposed  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  the  probable  amount  of  produce  per  acre. 
Gregory  King,  who  wrote  in  1685,  was  among  the  earliest. 
He  estimated  England  and  Wales  to  contain  39,000,000 
acres,  of  which  he  supposed  half  to  be  uncultivated.  Daven- 
ant,  Orew,  Templeman,  Sir  William  Petty,  Arthur  Yoang, 
Dr.  Berics,  Mr.  H'Culloch,  Mr.  Porter,  and  others,  formed 
estimates  varying  from  31,648,000  acres,  to  46,916,000  acres, 
whidi  was  the  estiinate  of  Arthur  Yonn^  and  waa  adopted 
1^  Hr.  Pitt  in  his  calculations  for  the  probable  amount 
of  tiie  Income  Tax.  In  the  census  of  1851,  the  area  is 
stated  at  37,324,916  acres,  which  was  very  near  the  estimate 
of  Dr.  Beeke,  who  gave  it  as  38,498,572.  Others,  again,  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  consumption  by  maltiplying 
that  of  each  individual  by  the  number  of  the  population, 
bnt  here  they  differ  materially,  varying  from  6  bushels  to  8 
boshels  for  each  individual,  an  unsatisbctory  difference  of 
one  third.  We  will  now  enumerate  what  measures  have 
been  tsken  in  providing  statistics  by  the  government 

What  are  called  the  com  averaget,  are  entries  or  tables 
originally  intended  to  regulate  the  daty  on  com ;  but  if 
modified  and  improved,  they  might  be  made  an  anxiliaty  to 
agricultaral  statistics.  For  a  century  previous  to  the  year 
1861,  each  latanis  were  collected  from  the  principal  seaports 
of  twelve  maritime  counties— entirely  in  relation  to  the 
imposition  of  duty  on  foreign  com ;  the  collector  of  the 
rstnms  was  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town  or 
borough  in  whioi  the  return  was  made,  but  his  salary  was 
paid  l^the  government  In  1821  a  change  was  made.  The 
averages  were  ordered  to  he  collected  from  120  large  market- 
towns  in  England  and  Wales.  Eveiy  corn-merchant,  miller, 
baker,  and  n^tster,  was  ordered  to  make  weekly  returns  to 
the  inspector.  The  inspector  provided  a  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  these  returns;  be  posted  up  in  some  convenient 
locality  the  gross  weeUy  returns,  with  the  average  price  of 
each  description  of  grain  sold  in  the  preceding  seven  days. 
These  averages  were  then  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller  of 
Com  Returns,  in  London,  who  added  up  all  the  gr(»a 
amounts  from  all  the  inspectors,  and  stmdc  a  six  weeka^ 
average  for  the  whole  kingdom — ^which  average  regulated 
the  duties  on  the  sdmissioa  of  foreign  com  for  home  con- 
sumption. When  the  'slidiiu-seale  came  into  operation, 
there  were  several  instances  of  the  averages  being  tampered 
with,  in  London  and  some  of  the  outports,  by  false  returns ; 
this  was  done  by  fraudulent  persons,  with  a  view  of  lowering 
tiie  rate  of  duties  by  fictitious  sales  of  large  quantities  of 
com;  thus  swelling  the  quantity  returned,  rising  the 
prices,  and  lowering  the  duty.  In  1842  a  motive  of  economy, 
whether  wise  or  not,  led  to  the  appointment  of  excisemen, 
without  any  increase  of  salary,  in  place  of  inspectors,  as  the 
latter  might  die  off,  for  taking  the  com  averages  ;  and  the 
returns  are  believed  to  have  suffered  in  accuracy  from  this 
change.  When  the  com  laws  were  repealed,  further  changes 
were  made ;  the  com  averages  ceased  to  be  as  valui^le  as 
before  in  respect  to  fiscal  regulations ;  but  tbey  remained 
important  in  connexion  with  the  commutation  of  tithes ; 
and  it  ia  now  eonridartd  that  they  might  render  iV^lj^4i<Ul 
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the  igriealttml  statuU.  The  liit  of  townt  whenoe  the 
retonu  are  made  hki  been  largely  increaBed  t  in  &U  th« 
town*  thai  added,  utcueoien  ban  mui  appmnted  instead  of 
insMcton. 

Thue  ninnu,  it  li  wridant,  ihowed  nothing  beyond  tht 
aTsrago  pricai.  In  183S  the  attention  of  the  goremment 
wu  duieeted  to  the  att^nnwDt  of  more  aatiabetoiy  remlta. 
In  tbo  pranoBi  fat,  a  statiitical  inqalry  had  been  made  by 
a  committee  id  the  nugittiaej  of  Norfolk,  reapecting  tbe 
acrewe  and  crops  of  tiut  county.  The  committee  addressed 
drcuUrs  to  680  pariabet ;  but  864  of  tbeie  declined  to 
ans^r  the  qoestiona  aabmitted  to  them,  and  the  committee 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  infer  from  tbe  426  affirmatives 
to  the  S54  negatives.  Still,  thongh  imperfect,  the  resalt  was 
useful  as  a  beginning;  and  in  1632,  when  tbe  Statistical 
Departmeot  of  the  Bosrd  of  Trade  was  establisbed.  Lord 
Auckland  saw  the  importance  and  necessity  of  obtaining 
correct  agricultoral  statiattcB.  Nothing  was  effected,  how- 
ever, nntil  1836,  when  the  Board  of  Trade  resolved  to  make 
a  small  eaperiment  of  ita  own.  Circulars  were  sent  to  tbe 
elersymenof  126pBTiahesin  Bedfordsbin,  enclosing  achednles 
<rf  tbe  retoms  required,  and  asking  for  co-operauoB.  This 
exiwriment  was  a  nu»t  signal  nulnxe ;  for  ont  of  1S6 
parishes  applied  to,  only  27  retnmed  any  answer.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  elenfy  and  tbe  high  Tory  party  distrusted 
the  snapeetsd  radicalism  of  most  new  Government  projects, 
and  it  was  on  that  account  an  unfortunate  period  in  which  to 
make  the  attempt.  Eight  years  passed  over ;  when,  in  1644, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  tbe  subject  was  under 
bis  coDaideration.  Tbe  Board  of  Trade,  tbe  Htmie  Office, 
and  tbe  Poor  Law  Board,  next  had  a  long  oorrespondence  in 
reference  to  tbe  question,  whether  the  last  named  of  these 
three  might  undertake  the  nuinaeement  of  a  system  of 
national  agricultural  statistics ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
decided  that,  as  conatitnted  at  the  tioie,  tne  Poor  Law  Board 
could  not  adegnately  fulfil  this  duty.  In  1846  the  Board  of 
Trade  reeolvsd  to  make  another  attempt,  or  rather  three 
small  attempts  in  the  three  kingdoms— -Nntb  Hanta  in 
Kngland,  Mid-Lothian  in  Scotland,  and  BailiebMongh  Union 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  inquiry  was  made  by  a  private 
individual,  and  was  satisfactory  i  the  Scotch  int^niry  was 
managed  by  tbe  seboolmasters  of  the  rvapectire  pansbes,  and 
was  equally  successfal ;  but  the  English  inquiry  was  an 
utter  and  disheartening  fiulnre.  Tbe  Board  qf  Trade,  in  this 
last-mentioned  case,  addressed  communications  to  tbe  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  difFerent  Unions  ;  while  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  backed  the  application,  by  requesting  tbe 
Board  to  employ  their  own  paid  officers  to  indace  tbe 
occupiers  of  Una  to  fill  up  tbe  schedules  that  ware  sent 
to  them.  The  resnlt  was  almost  ml;  scarcely  any  returns 
were  obtained ;  and  a  strong  impression  was  left  that  niching 
less  than  eompnlsoiy  powem  wonld  be  availaUo  fac  obtaining 
the  desired  statistics. 

The  next  attempt  wu  made  in  1847,  when  Mr.  Hilner 
Gibson,  Vice-Resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  brought  into 
Parliament  a  '  Bill  to  make  Provision  for  the  Collection  of 
Agricolturol  Statistics  in  England  aad  Wales.'  By  the  pro* 
visions  of  that  Bill,  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  statistical 
information  was  to  devolve  npon  the  Registrar-Geueral  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages;  tbe  superintendent  registran 
throoghoot  the  kingdom  were  to  be  charged  with  tne  ap- 
pointment of  *  agricaltural  enomentoiu  *  lu  their  respective 
districts ;  the  enumerators  were  to  prepare  lists  of  all  the 
occupiers  of  land  exceeding  three  acres,  to  send  specified 
blank  forms  to  those  occupiers,  and  to  collect  those  blank 
forms  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  days  filled  up  with  tbe 
several  entries  of  particulars.  This  being  done,  the  enu- 
merators were  to  elassifjr  tbe  returns,  and  construct  general 
tables  from  tbem.  These  tables  were  to  be  tianimitted  to 
tbe  superintendent  regiatnira,  bv  them  to  tbe  Registrar- 
General,  and  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  ratoms 
and  tables  were  to  apply  to  the  month  of  Jane  in  each 
year.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time;  but  as  tbe  public  had 
not  yet  learned  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  subject,  and  aa 
various  party  questions  were  then  on  the  tapis,  the  bill 
abared  tbe  fate  of  many  otben,  and  fell  to  tbe  ground. 
^  In  1854,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtun  complete  statis- 
tical details  throogh  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
The  selection  was  unfortunate,  for  the  impression  was 
instantly  reorived  that  the  returns  would  lead  to  additional 
asHBsmentyand  no  explanation  availed  to  remove  tbatbdief. 
la  addition  it  WW  launlly  tend  that  neh  ratun  would 


be  used  against  the  Armors  by  their  landlords  in  order  ti 
raise  their  rents,  thev,  in  veri^  few  cases,  holding  their  farm 
upon  leaae.  The  West  Bidmg  of  Yorksbiro  waa  tbe  onlj 
division  from  which  n  corapleta  ntnm  wu  |micnred.  Ii 
all  the  otfier  oottnties  the  returns  wero  no  inoomplete  as  b 
he  ueless.  Many  Unimi  nfuad  altogether,  allying  tba 
their  offieem  had  snffident  other  dntits  to  perform,  and  ii 
some  Unions  up  to  a  proportion  of  one  half,  where  thi 
guardians  liad  consented,  manv  parishes  made  no  retuniN 
In  1806,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointe( 
on  tbe  subject,  before  which  a  number  of  witnesses  wen 
examined,  and  among  them  most  of  the  Poor  Law  Inapeeton 
Notwithstanding  their  ill-success,  and  the  many  admission] 
they  were  compelled  to  make  of  the  continued  oppositioi 
that  would  be  offered  to  tbe  investigation  of  a  farmer'i 
affairs  by  Poor  Law  officii,  the  most  of  them  represented  thai 
all  that  was  required  was  a  compulsory  act ;  and  accordinglj 
the  Lords'  Committee  embodied  a  series  of  resolutions  k 
their  report,  recommending  the  government  to  introdnce  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  two  returns  a  year,  in  July  an^ 
November,  to  be  carried  out  by  tbe  same  machinery.  Thi 
govemmmt  however  have  not  3rct  adopted  the  recunmeodfr 
tioQ. 

Under  these  disadvantages  we  will  endeavonr  to  give  a 
few  of  such  statistics  relating  to  agricnltnre  aa  rest  upon 
sure  bases.  It  ia  quite  certun  that  a  rapidly  incressiDg 
population  must  have  been  fed,  and  that  the  means  of  feed' 
log  them  can  only  arise  from  land  not  previously  cultivated, 
from  importation,  or  firom  improved  cnltivation.  The  follow- 
ing figures  will  give  soma  notion  of  what  has  been  effected 
in  each  division;  unfortunately  however,  though  the  inclosures 
and  popnlatitm  only  apply  to  Eaeland  and  Wales,  there  in 
no  separating  the  applicaUon  of  Uie  imported  wheat  from 
that  consumed  in  Scotland.  The  amount  is  no  doubt  very 
small,  for  wfaeaten  bread  was  not  gsnerallv  used  in  that  p:tit 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  esrly  neriou  recotmd  ;  and  from  the 
vast  impovement  in  cnltivation  during  tiie  latter  portions  of 
them,  there  is  probably  more  than  aoffieieBt  con  podaced 
in  Scotland  to  supply  the  populatioi. 

Adtm  inelond.  Qn.  imp.  logrMM  of  Pt^. 
1800  to  1810  .  1,657,980  .  0,009,458  .  8,179,599 
1810  to  1820  .  I,400,9t0  .  4,585,780  .  94d,>HM 
1820  to  1830  .  340,380  .  5,349,927  .  1,110,<!):I 
1830  to  1840  .  236,070  .  9,076,379  .  8.032.^25 
1B40  to  1850    .      869,127    ■  S3,296,3&5    .  3.048,373 

The  increase  of  population  is  taken  from  between  each  of 
tbe  decennial  censuses  commencing  with  1801.  The  ind^v- 
sures  of  course  most  necessarily  decrease,  and  tbe  bent  lands 
will  have  probably  been  among  the  earliest  enclosed.  Since 
1846  the  inelosures  of  commons  have  been  conducted  by 
commissioners,  and  are  passed  in  acts  in  Broupa,  in  tvhicb  the 
acreage  is  only  occssionally  stated.  The  amount  on  tbe 
whole  sines  18A0  does  not  avenge  mors  than  ■  few  thousand 
annually,  while  the  population  nas  inerausd  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  prenoosdecenauies.  Theresuttis 
that  somewhat  above  fovr  milUn  of  acres  have  beni  acqoired 
for  tbe  support  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  and  s-lulf  of 
additional  months.  In  1861  there  waa  imported  3,633,636 
qrs.  of  foreign  wheat,  and  6,363,478  cwt.  of  wheat  floor ;  in 
1352,  3,068,892  qrs.  of  wheat  and  3,86»,563  cwt.  of  flour; 
in  1863, 4,849,314  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  4,646,400  cwt.  of  flour ; 
in  1864,  3,431,887  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  3,646,606  cwt.  of 
flour;  in  1866,  2,667,703  qra.  of  wheat, and  1,{)04,224  cwt. 
of  flour ;  and  in  1866, 4,073,833  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  3,t)70,li» 
cwt.  of  flour.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  price  of 
wheat  has  on  the  whole  decreased.  During  the  loni;  war 
with  France,  from  1800  to  1815  inclusive,  the  average  (tries 
per  quarter  was  64i.  9d.  j  from  1816  to  1830,  it  was  7 Si.  id.  i 
from  1631  to  1830,  it  was  68>.  3(£ ;  from  1831  to  1840,  it 
was  67«. ;  from  1841  to  1860,  it  was  66*. ;  in  1861,  it  was 
38<.  6d  ;  in  1868, 40s. 6d. ;  in  1863, 68*.  lid.}  in  1854, 73^. ; 
in  1865,  74f.  9d. ;  in  1S5^  eOf.  j  and  in  1867,  tbe  biiihest 
point  reached  waa  63«.  in  July,  and  the  lowest  in  December 
46ff.3d. 

All  the  statistical  returns  obtained  by  Government  have  a 
fiscal  basis.  The  only  real  a^^ricultural  statistics  we  possess 
are  those  for  hops,  of  which  we  know  every  cultivated  acre 
and  every  pound  of  produce ;  and  barley,  of  every  bushel  of 
as  much  as  is  made  into  malt.  These  we  owe  to  the  duty  ; 
but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  the  dn^  is  discontinued, 
no  account  is  taken  by  it  even  of  importations,  though  tM  | 
Board  of  Trade  in  their  monthly  iwtnmi  give  the  nambtf  i 
imported  u  obUiMd  ftea  oUmt  MsnM.  Tke  fBUoviBI" 
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fUntam  m  gi-ran  for  the  month  cndisg  Nowmbiv,  dOtb, 
wd  iw  tlM  ^efn  nu^hi     ISA?,  udiM  the  hiw 

HMth.  UaHoflM- 

Ova  ud         ud  tmwt .      .  amher       9S92  61,045 

Calm  N  3738  .  33.846 

Sbcepudbmb     ,      •      •  »  3S^0  159,436 

SnBendbaii  .      .      .  .  »  1459  10,194 

Buk  cwt*.  28,686  342,579 

WW  qn.  456,804  2,988,933 

Bulcr  „  100,597  1^93,947 

Osii  «  1S7.3M  I,fi«7,0SS 

Ftei  „  14,831  133,302 

BcsM  „  36^68  960,681 

Jndmn  Mra  ormake       .       .    „  152,770  1,014,353 

WWidmI  or  Boor     .      .    .  cwU.  267,160  1,702,358 

ladko  can  awl     ....  58  1082 

Honp  „  108,77*  702,783 

Gnaao  tout.  17M&5 

OthMdta^     .      .      .  .   M  10,28S  85.380 

PtMlon.      ....  cwte.  915,386  638,597 

Hop   „  1887  10,960 

Bkoo  kbA  hann      .       .       .    „  £331  362.643 

Bwf,nlt  n  5561  120387 

Pori^Mlt      .      .      .      .    „  4438  63,360 

Bf^  BOBibsr.  0^,000  118,508^ 

Bavm  MrtL  81,189  413,889 

Cli«Me  ft  846,268 

Urd   S4  171.082 

ClmrtMd               .       .    .    »  8823  148,603 

Flu  MMMl  sod  liiuwd     .      .  qn.  164,734  823,368 

Bapewed  ^  81^  177,830 

lirabBT,  of  nrion  iort%  ftom 

firitkh  pBweiriMH  mi  Forriga  loidi.  38^184  %I80,S41 
Wool,  from  BridA  poHHriiuM 

Fflnffq             .      .Km.    11,88<M>71  110^995,577 

llieie  ntuw  1^7,  ltevmr»  to  tha  whole  of  the  United 

Tlw  remunderaf  the  Mtjiaattt  ferlbghiid  net  onfy  npon 
pfohabilUiw.  Thu  in  the  Joanal  the  Bojral  Booel^  of 
ioieiiUiii*  ftr  18fi^  the  number  itf  ebeep  in  England  and 
Wake  ia  oetiniated  at  S7  milUeae,  wtoth  npon  aa  avenge 
IOl  per  head.  Aboot  10  millions  an  annnially  slaoghtend 
Ik  food,  prodnoing  800  milUoni  of  poondfl  of  mutton,  which 
tt  6d.  per  lb.  amonoU  to  ^£80,000,000 ;  and  olcaUting  the 
wa^t  of  eadi  fleeee  at  4^  Ibi.  187,600,000  lbs.  of  wool  is 
(^)taiD«d,  worth  at  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  nearly  ^10,000,000.  The 
BiiBber  of  catUe  has  been  estimated  at  6,620,000,  and  that 
of  swine  at  about  5,000,000.  The  nnmbar  of  hones  is  given 
if  Ml.  M'Culloeh  in  1847,  and  they  have  probably  not  greatly 
increased  ainee,  as  1,600,000,  the  valae  of  which  he  estimates 
It  bum  £18,000,000  to  £33,600,000.  Sach  sUtements  bear 
■pan  their  Ckces  evident  marks  of  uncertainty,  while  the 
tnable  any  individnal  most  have  taken  to  proenra  mateiiala 
cm  Iot  a  |^es%ihoin  the  call  then  has  been  f(»  this  species 

iniarMtiim. 

In  Sootlaod,  when  leasei  ar^  aad  havelwg  been,  almost 
BDTenai,  and  what  a  less  objectionaUa  machinery  was 
aiployed,  gtatistical  returns  w«e  ranch  Bon  easily  obtained. 
Teoanta  tha«  had  indeed  been  long  aeeoitomed  to  the  term, 
rticfa  aome  have  aasetted  had  do  little  infloeoce  in.a&igbtitu 
like  fsnnwa  of  England.  In  ISOO,  Sir  John  Sindair  had,  with 
dte  aasistaiiee  of  the  parochij^  ministan  and  others,  prodo^ 
B '  Statiatical  Aceoont  of  Scotland,*  giving  in  detail  Uie  state  of 
CTcry  parish.  This  had  beenre-prodoMd  between  18S4  and 
in  80  complete  though  bulky  a  form,  and  the  agrical- 
taral  improvements  had  bMn  so  great,  as  to  jnatify  the  com- 
Bittee  of  miniiten  who  had  carried  it  throng,  in  saying 
*'Tb<7  BOW  ^Bsentnot  merely  a  new  statistical  accoon^ 
kt  in  s  gmt  mnsnn  the  statistioal  aoconnt  of  a  new 
eovntiT."  In  1847  the  members  of  the  Highland  and 
Agtiedtanl  Soeiety  of  Scotland,  by  whrnn  agricnltnnl  iin- 
fnvcnmt  ban  been  grutly  promotM,  fdt  the  need  of  statis- 
ts and  1^  meane  «  ueir  secretary,  Mr.  Uaxwell  Hall,  set 
^oot  obtvmnig  them.  They  memorialised  Sir  George  Grey 
ca  tlw  svbject,  and  were  desired  to  commonicate  a  scheme, 
vhidk  was  4<nu,  bnt  without  resnlt.  In  1852  they  again 
■ownrmliaed  the  Huns  Department,  (Bering  their  assistaDee 
d  uy  project  were  legalised,  bot  agun  withont  anything 
bhng  fleeted.  In  1863  the  Government  allowed  the  snm  of 
jtSDOO  to  inalEe  the  experiment,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall  de- 
termiaed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  returns  though  without 
my  legal  cnpport.  Complete  retonis  were  obtained  for 
tline  comities,  Haddington,  Roxburgh,  and  Sntherlaad.  In 
U54  be  tamUed  throvigh  a  great  {xui  oi  Scotland  requesting 


(be  assiitanee  of  hnun;  he  sneoeeded  in  removing  their  objec- 
tions, and  convincing  than  of  the  advantages ;  and  by  means 
of  local  bnnchea  of  the  parent  institution  succeedea  in  pro- 
curing  complete  returns  for  the  kingdom.  These  have  been 
continued  annually,  and  thon^  thwe  have  been  a  few  omis- 
sions, an  tiie  most  complete  in  their  details  of  any  yet  known. 
Thnnii^  the  absence  m  similar  returns  of  England  denrives 
them  of  mndi  of  thnr  value,  they  are -still,  conjoined  wiUi 
those  of  Ireland,  of  great  importuice.  We  give  an  abstract 
of  the  retnnui  for  1866  and  1867.  We  may  pnmise  that  the 
returns  an  from  holder*  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  101.  and 
upwards  (exclusive  of  tenants  of  woods,  villas,  fenars.  house- 
holders and  the  like)  in  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  except 
Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Satherland,  and  that 
part  of  Bute  which  lies  in  Arran,  in  both  yeare,  and  in 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  and  Orkney,  in  1866,  where  the 
retunis  an  only  from  holders  paying  a  rent  of  20^  and 
upwards.  Woods,  sheep-walks,  hows^  roads,  and  wast^ 
are  omitted  in  the  calculation. 

In  1856  the  nomber  of  ocenpants  wu  43,019 ;  in  1857 
there  wen  43,43S.  The  number  of  acres  under  rotation  of 
crop  was  3,646,191  in  1866;  of  which,  of  wheat  then  wen 
863,338,  of  barley  166,738,  <tf  oaU  018,644,  of  rye  4030, 
of  ben  16,366,  of  beans  40,470,  of  peas  4817,  of  vetches 
16,331,  of  tnnups  460,131,  of  pototoes  140,361,  of  mangold 
3631,  of  carrots  1633,  of  cabbages  1486,  of  tape  1407.  of 
fiax  3733,  of  tnmip  seed  1760,  other  crops  79S,  ban  fallow 
14,464,  and  grass  and  hay  in  rotation  1,476,776,  which 
leaves  1602  of  the  stated  total  unaccounted  for.  The  pro- 
duce was  7,270,963  bushels  of  wheat,  6,681,070  of 
barley,  31,966,361  of  oats,  6,640,367  tons  of  turnips,  and 
413,800  tons  of  potatoes.  In  1867  the  number  of  acres 
under  crop  was  3,656,678,  of  which  then  were  of  wheat 
323,162,  of  barley  198,387.  of  oats  038,613,  of  lye  6989, 
of  ben  81,607,  of  beans  30,186,  of  peas  3687,  of  vetches 
18,418,  of  turnips  476,601,  of  potatoes  139,810,  of  mangold 
1^03,  of  carrots  1401,  of  cabbages  1704,  of  rape  S03S^  of 
fiax  1634,  of  turnip  aeed  3676,  of  other  crops  577,  of  ban 
fallow  18,588,aad  of  grass  and  bavin  rotation  1,469,806,  aa 
excess  of  080  acres  over  the  stated  totaL  The  produce  was 
6,154,086  bushels  of  wheat.  6.404,534  of  barley,  32,750,763 
of  oats,  6,600,100  tons  of  turnips,  and  430,468  tons  of  potatoes. 
In  1866  Uie  total  number  of  bones  was  179,853,  of  milch  cows 
209,960.  of  other  cattle  473,384,  of  calves  197,709,  of  sbeep 
and  lambs  6,816,660.  of  swine  128,934.  In  1857  the  numbers 
were,  of  horses  186,409,  of  milch  cows  303,912,  of  calves 
196,108,  of  sheep  and  Imnbs  6,683,168,  and  of  swiqe  140,364. 
In  Ihis  account  the  hones,  cows,  and  swine  kept  in  towns 
an  not  included ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  above  300,000 
head  of  stock,  and  upwards  of  800,000  acres  of  tillage  an 
held  by  occupants  not  in  these  ntoms.  Fife  and  Haddincton 
show  the  greatest  proportional  aoreue  in  wheat  and  in  white 
crops  genwally,  and  Absrdeen  and  Argyle  the  greatest  in 
turnips ;  those  eonnties  ahra  possessing  the  gre^st  nombmr 
of  livestock. 

In  Ireland,  whm  the  interest  felt  might  have  been  sop- 
posed  to  be  less,  staUstical  returns  have  been  obtained  in  aa 
excellent  form,  and  with  no  omMsition.  The  task  of  gather- 
ing tiie  returns  was  cntfided  to  the  constabulary  in  1862, 
and  they  have  been  continued  annually  since.  We  append 
Uie  ntum  of  1867 : — In  that  year  the  ntoms  show  that 
there  wen  6,860,089  acres  under  crop,  being  an  increase  of 
106,643  acres  over  the  quantity  in  1866.  Of  tbess  662,581 
acres  wen  in  wheat,  1,978,878  in  oats,  246,367  in  barley, 
bean^  peas,  &c.,  showing  a  small  increase  of  cereal  crops 
generally,  hut  a  decrease  on  oats  of  68,660  acres.  On  green 
crops  then  was  a  general  increase  of  45,637  acres,  potatoes 
occupying  1,146,920  acres,  an  increase  of  42,216  acres,  and 
flax  had  decreased  from  106,311  aenn  in  1856  to  98,074  acree 
in  1857 ;  and  turnips  had  decrsased  4,487  acrsa.  Meadow  and 
clover  bad  increased  from  1,308,787  acres  to  i, 388,481  aerea. 

The  produce  of  the  6,753,681  acres  in  enlUvytion  in  1856, 
had  been  2,738,103  barrels  of  wheat  of  20  stone  each; 
14,778,046  barrels  of  oats  of  14  stone  each;  1,367,453 
barrels  of  barley  of  16  stone  each  ;  60,709  barrels  of  beer 
of  16  stone;  72,165  barrels  of  rye  of  20  stone;  431,661 
bushels  of  beans  and  peas;  35,868,346  barrels  of  potatoes  of 
20  Btoneeach  ;  4,681,172  tons  of  turnips  ;  267,838  tons  of 
mangel  wurael;  332,660  tons  of  cabbages  ;  3,006,663  stones 
(14  lbs.)  of  aax;  and  2,403,732  tons  of  hay.  The  total 
number  of  holders  of  land  was  692,489 ;  of  whom  36,474  held 
not  more  than  one  acre ;  82,086  not  more  than  five  acres ; 
179,831  not  mon  than  fifteen  acrss)  138.484 
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thirty  J  71,160  not  more  than  fifty ;  ff3,S?9  not  more  tlun 
one  nandred ;  Sl,892  not  more  than  two  hundred ;  6343  not 
more  than  five  hundred  i  and  only  16S0  held  npwuds  of  five 
handled  aeraa. 

lire  itock,  eicept  iheep,  had  inereased  remarkably.  The 
number  of  hona  was  600,693,  an  increase  of  27,S86 ;  the 
number  of  cattle  3,618,544,  an  mcrease  of  30,686 ;  the  nom- 
ber  of  aheep  3,448,676,  a  decrease  of  345,6161  Pigi  nuodbered 
1,253,152,  an  increase  of  333,627. 

Road  contractors  in  Ulster  are  required  to  keep  the  road- 
sides and  fences  free  from  weeds,  and  surveyors  in  the  other 
provinces  are  recommended  to  obtain  authority  from  gmnd 
jories,  &c.,  to  enforce  in  them  similar  regnlationa. 

Most  foreign  conntries  have  foand  the  necessity  of  having 
statistical  retoms  of  their  agricoltnral  prodnce.  Austria, 
Praasia,  France,  Denmark,  Hnngaiy,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  all  such  returnn  more  or  less 
porfect,  among  which  thoae  of  fielginm  take  a  h^h  rank,  and 
are  nearly  e^ual  to  thoae  of  Scotland.  Snch  atatiatica  fm  the 
wh(de  aS\  ku^om  are  hi^ly  valuable  for  the  regulation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  fcii^dom ;  but  if  we  poaseaaed  them 
for  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world,  what  are  called  the 
dunces  of  agricnlture  would  probably  be  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  the  price  of  food  would  remain  with  little  oc  no 
variation. 

AORODROMA.   rALAmiK^,  S.  2.1 

AGROSTEMM A  (from  hp^s,  a  field,  and  •rr/^,  a  crown), 
a  genua  of  plants  buonjnng  to  the  Silenioas  division  of  the 
Older  CarjfophyUaeecB.  It  haa  several  species,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  Com-Cockle,  which  ia  now  referred  to  the 
genus  Ljfcknis,  or  CHikago. 

AHUN.  [Canosa.] 

AIGUESMORTES.  [Gaiio.] 

AIQUILLON.  [LoT-iT-OABoiiifr.] 

AIKIN,  ARTHUR,  the  eldest  aon  of  .  John  Aikin,  H.D., 
waa  bora  in  1784.  Artiiur  Aikin  began  hia  literary  career,  we 
believet  aa  editor  trf  *  The  Annual  Review  ;*  upon  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  six  volumes  of  which — 1803-1808— bis  name 
appears  as  editor.  His  earliest  scientific  work  waa '  The 
JaHDual  of  Mineralogy,'  of  which  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1614.  Besides  these  be  waa  the  author  of  a  *  Toor  in 
North  Wales,*  a '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,* 
and  a '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactares  ;*  and  also  of 
nnmeroos  papers  in  Tariona  scientific  journals.  For  a  long 
aeries  of  vears  Mr.  Aikin  was  the  resident  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  *  Transac- 
ttona.  He  was  also  one  of  the  oldest  fellows  of  the  lannnan 
and  Oeolosieal  societies.  Mr.  Aikin  was  a  man  of  quiet 
retiring  huita,  and  outlived  bis  scientific  repatation;  but 
waa  well  known  in  acientifie  circles  aa  me  of  the  moat 
regular  freqnenteia  of  the  meetings  of  the  learned  soeietiea  in 
the  metnmolia,  and  was  generally  esteemed.  He  lUed  at  bis 
house  in  ISloMDabury,  London,  April  1ft,  18S4,  in  his  81st 
year. 

AIRA,  a  ^nus  of  Grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Setleriem, 
and  diatingniahed  by  possessing  a  lax  panicle,  two-flowered 
flames,  tlM  outer  pale  terete  on  the  back,  and  a  dorsal  awn. 
There  are  several  speeieB,  but  that  which  ia  best  known  ia 
A.  aBtpitosa^  the  Tafted  Hair-Orass.  It  has  long  and  Bat 
leaves,  with  a  fibrous  Derennial  root  It  flowers  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  ana  reaches  a  height  of  four  feet.  It 
grows  naturally  on  marahy  damp  soils,  in  the  form  of  large 
tufts.  It  is  a  wiry  harsh  grass,  and  ia  rejected  by  domestic 
animals.  It  may,  however,  be  advanta^naly  sown  as  a 
cover  for  game,  and  alao  by  the  side  of  ponda  and  marabea  6a 
snipe  and  wild  fowl.   (Lawson,  Acrodmmmkia.) 

AIRE.RirER.  nroBxsmu.1 

AITONIA  (after  Mr.  W.  Alton,  lor  many  yean  head- 
gardener  at  Kew)  a  genua  of  planta  belonging  to  the  order 
Meliaem.  The  A.  Capmtii  is  a  native  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  greenhonsea. 

AKHALZIKH,  a  town  in  Russian  Armenia,  situated  near 
the  watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  on  a 
feeder  of  tbe  Kur,  which  flows  towards  the  south-eant  from 
the  Perengah  Dagh,  in  41'  40*  N.  lat.,  43*  10'  E.  long. 
Population  about  15,000,  who  are  chiefly  Armenians,  ft 
waa  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  paafaalic  in  Turidsh  Geo^ ; 
since  the  cession  of  which  province  to  Rossia,  it  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Akhuzikh.  [Gtoaou.]  The  town  ia 
fortified,  and  of  considerable  extent.  The  most  remarkable 
boilding  after  the  citadel  is  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  which  ia 
built  on  tbe  model  <A  that  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinimle. 
Couuetad  with  the  noaque  ia  a  coUi^  and  a  libtaiy  rich  in 


Oriental  litoiatnre;  but  it  ia  ai^  that  the  beat  works  it  ua- 
tained.  have  bean  canied  aw^  to  the  lihiaiv  of  St 
PetotbutK  The  Armeniana  have  aeveral  large  chnieliflB,  a&d 
there  ia  auo  a  synagogue.  Hie  chief  trade  ia  in  ulk  sad 
honey  ;  there  is  also  some  trannt  trade,  aa  the  town  lies 
on  toe  road  between  the  port  of  Batoom  and  Tiflis,  being 
80  milea  E.  from  the  former  and  105  miles  W.  from  the 
latter. 

ALAGOAS,  a  province  of  Brazil,  which,  op  to  about  1840, 
was  a  district,  or  comarca,  of  the  province  of  Pemambuco ; 
but,  on  account  of  its  increasing  population  and  wealth,  wsi 
formed  into  a  separate  province,  which  is  under  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  its  own  governor.  It  is  situated  between  9* 
and  10°  S.  lat,  30*  and  38°  30'  W.  long.  It  border*  on  tbe 
south  of  tiie  province  of  Seregipe  del  Rey,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  along  the  northnn 
banks  of  which  it  extenda  to  the  great  cataract,  called 
Caehoeira  de  Paulo  Affonao.  On  the  weat  and  north  it  hi 
sttizonnded  by  the  province  of  Famauibueo,  from  whidi  it  is 
separated  lor  a  conaiderable  space  by  the  Bio  Unna.  The 
Atiantic  washea  ita  eastern  nde.  In  length,  fmn  esrt  la 
west,  it  extends  about  150  miles ;  ita  averue  width  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  60  milea.  The  ana  u  about  9000 
square  milea. 

Two-thirds  of  this  surface  are  covered  with  monntaini. 
They  form  the  southern  declivity  of  the  elevated  and  hilly 
table-land,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  conntiy, 
and  projects  into  the  Atlantic  between  Z"  and  9°  S,  Ist. 
These  mountains  come  close  upto  the  river  San  Frandaeo  u 
far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  baq  S&care,  and  terminate  in 
Alagoas,  at  a  distance  of  about  SO  milea,  or  little  more,  from 
the  sea.  This  r^on  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood, 
and  eontatna  many  high  timbovtieeBL  which  affiird  a  god- 
sidmble  article  of  exportation.  The  vallm  and  man 
gentle  slopes  of  the  mountaina  eihibit  a  oonaioanUe  degret 
of  fertili^.  Along  the  eaatem  base  of  the  nuMutuns  ex 
tends  an  undulating  or  rather  hilly  tract,  whidi  ocenpiei 
about  half  the  country  between  the  declivity  and  the  sea 
It  is  likewise  wooded,  and  baa  a  light  soil,  veir  fit  for  th« 
cultnre  of  cotton,  which  ia  rapidly  extending.  The  coimtr; 
along  the  sea^ore,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  oi 
somewhat  less  from  it  ia  low,  level,  and  covered  with  s  thick 
alluvium,  which  has  been  brought  down  1^  the  Dumerooi 
small  rivera  that  rise  on  the  eastern  declivi^  of  the  mountun- 
r^on,  and  deposited  along  the  edge  of  the  undulating  tiact, 
This  soil  is  of  ^e  best  quality,  and  fit  for  the  cultivation  ol 
ever^  kind  of  intertropical  productions.  A  considenbli 
portion,  however,  of  this  tract  is  atill  covered  with  swamps, 
and  the  tide,  which  rises  along  the  coast  from  4  to  6  feet, 
entera  the  months  of  the  rivers,  and  baa  changed  the  adjacori 
low  countriea  into  lagunes.  llie  moat  cMumerable  (tf  thesi 
lagunea  ia  &e  Lake  of  Manguaba,  from  iriiich  tbe  rivej 
Aiagoas  runs  to  the  sea  in  a  aoathem  direction.  It  is  ststB< 
to  be  30  milea  lone,  and  about  3  miles  wide  at  an  average 
and  consists  of  two  lagnnes  united  by  astrait  The  northen 
is  called  Lagoa  do  Norte,  and  the  southern  Lagoa  do  Sal 
Ita  water  ia  nit  Only  caooes  can  navigate  the  river  Alagoai 
which  carries  ita  water  to  the  sea.  The  rich  plautation 
situated  around  the  Lagoa  do  Snl  carry  their  produce  to  tb 
nortlutm  lake  and  the  town  of  Alagoaa,  whence  it  is  trans 
ported  to  the  harbours  of  Taragua  and  Fajassara.  Farlhe 
aouth  ia  the  Lagoa  do  Siqulba,  which  is  15  miles  long  froo 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  3  miles.  A  rive 
of  the  same  name  mna  aouthmrds  to  the  sea. 

Though  all  the  rivera  v^ch  diaambogne  aloiw  thia  cou 
are  amaQ,  and  have  bara  at  their  montb^  with  ao  little  wate 
on  them  that  sea  vessels  of  even  the  smallest  size  eanno 
enter  them,  the  province  baa  a  few  hazbours  sufficiently  dee] 
fax  voasela  of  moderate  magnitude.  The  most  northern  ar 
tlw  haxboura  of  Pajasaara  and  Taragua,  which  are  close  to 
eether  and  separated  by  a  low  tongue  of  land.  The  port  a 
TaiB^  is  the  better  of  the  two.  Merchandise  disembarkei 
at  this  port  is  transported  by  land  three  milea  to  the  Lago 
do  Norte,  and  there  embarked  on  canoes  for  Alagoas  an< 
other  tovrns.  Cumrippe,  which  ia  fiuther  south,  is  a  barbou 
of  moderate  mxe,  formed  by  a  reef  extending  to  a  distance  o 
300  yards  from  Uie  shore,  which  breaks  the  fury  of  the  sei 
Tlie  haritour  may  be  enterod  by  two  breaka  in  the  reef,  bo 
the  anchorage  ia  not  generally  good.  The  river  which  fall 
here  into  the  sea  bears  the  aame  name,  and  ia  navigable  fa 
canoes  for  aeveral  miles,  but  haa  very  little  water  on  the  ha 

ita  month. 

The  only  nver  which  Yum  dtfirvM  to  lid  notioad  ia  th 
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Sefiudieo,  which  enters  Alagou  at  its  weatem  extremity 
,  it  ik  gnat  cataract  of  Paolo  Affonso,  where  it  is  laid  to 
isRod  50  feet  in  perpeDdiealar  height.   It  then  nan  for 
Dules  to  the  Aldea  do  Caoinde,  forming  seretal 
nfidi  lod  aaaller  eataiacti,  betmen  roi^  btnki  Hmnl 
holRd  bet  hi^  and  exbemely  ragged.    Mai^  ndu 
WIT  in  tbe  M  of  the  river,  and  it  is  not  lUTigable.  At 
(Wa^dw  width  of  the  river  inenuei  to  half  amileand 
■m^aad  tbe  naTigation  to  ita  month  ia  not  interrapted.  Itf 
knbiK  <iS  moderate  height  aa  &r  down  as  Penedo.  Below 
Penedo  tbe  rirer  enters  tbe  allavial  tract,  in  which  it  divides 
m(»  tenttl  branches,  forming  a  great  n umber  of  islands, 
joealtr  low  and  abonndiog  with  woods.    Tbty  have  a 
iertile  uoogfa  partly  a  sandy  soil,  where  riee,  maize,  mandioc, 
i^,and  regetablea  are  raised  in  abundance.   In  the  rainy 
MMn  they  an  overflowed.   The  br&nthea  of  the  river  niiite 
ipiii,  aad  it  diaembognea  by  two  montha  of  diffsreot  aize. 
ihe  oertbem  ia  the  larger,  being  nearly  S  miles  wide,  bnt 
hi  n  little  depth  that  amaeks  can  enter  it  only  at  high- 
nter,  ud  most  there  wait  for  the  Ml  tide  to  go  ont  Tney 
HQ  nil  a>  far  op  as  Peoedo,  25  miles  from  the  month. 
IMhtrep  the  navintion  ia  adely  Iqr  ajojo^  that    two  or 
MR  eanoea  moored  togelber  with  croaa-pteoea  of  timber 
In  aseendiiu  the  river  aaOa  are  always  naed,  as  the 
find  froD  sight  o*«oi&  till  the  following  morning's  dawn 
Umalwsjra  nom  Ae  east.   Tbe  ajojoa  alwaya  deaeuid  the 
mc  with  tke  corrBiit,  which  is  rather  i^id. 

He  climate  ia  warm  and  hnmid.  Tbe  heat  in  the  rainy 
mm  a  frequently  t^prestive,  except  along' the  coast,  where 
ii  it  moderated  by  sea-breezes.  It  is  less  hot  in  the  dry 
lanm,  and  also  more  healthy.  The  wet  season  oocnrs  frran 
.Vtrember  to  Marcfa^  and  ti^en  the  rains  are  voy  abnndant, 
bsbovers  are  not  rare  in  the  dry  season  also. 
Ti^o  waa  once  the  staple  article  of  thia  |mmnoe,  and 
m  npedally  sent  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa  ;  bat  since 
tkal»iiti<m  of  the  alave-ttade  this  branch  of  agricnltore  has 
KiBBally  been  deeretain&  wd  haa  been  TepMoed  by  tngar 
ai  cattOD^  whidi  at  present  constitnte  the  st^de  vtielea, 
^fint  beug  nued  in  ibe  aUnvial  and  the  lecond  in  the 
Bdililiqg  tiada.  As  food  are  x^sed^Hoandioi^  m^ze,  rioe, 
^■tana,  MBBSf  and  some  roots,  aa  yami,  awoet  potatoes,  &c. 
HtvoA  common  frnit-trees  are  omges,  pine-apples,  jack- 
cocoa-nuts,  and  palms.  The  mamona-tiee  is  eanmilly 
counted  in  some  dismets  on  account  of  its  oil,  which  afibnu 
a  uticie  of  exportatioiL  Alagoaa  haa  extensive  forests  of 
tatVi  tieea,  even  in  its  lower  districts,  and  affords  the  best 
in  Brazil.  It  is  exported  to  Babia  and  Recife ;  and 
luriiiull  Teasels  are  baiit  in  the  province.  Some  of  these 
tcabM-treesare  very  dnrsble,  especially  those  named  Saeapira, 
he  &no,  Vinhstico,  and  Tataby,  bat  their  wood  affects  tbe 
aad  the  bolts  become  loose  in  a  few  yean,  which  is 
i»ib(d  to  the  great  quantify  of  tannin  contained  in  the 
>^  The  forests  abound  also  in  several  kinds  of  wild 
iittnei,  and  there  are  also  the  trees  which  produce 
Uood,  maatic,  ipecacuanha,  copaibaj  and  eaontehouc. 
woods  axe  used  as  djras,  annig  lAnm  EMuU-wood  is 
^  DM  prized.  An  infonor  ^edes  of  qoiniae,  or  Jesni^i 
^  is  not  rare. 

Th/t  European  domratic  animals  are  far  bom  being  nnmer- 
^txcept  asses  and  moles.   The  onnee  exists  at  present 
2!t  in  the  moantain-districta.   Tbe  moat  numerooe  animals 
m  dier  and  monkeys  of  different  kinds,  and  also  ant-eaters, 
3Bidillae«,  and  othen.   The  tapir  and  peccary  are  rather 
Alligators  abonnd  in  the  lakes  and  nvers;  land- 
^•oim  are  nomeroaa.   The  number  and  variety  of  birda 
^  jei7  great,  en>ecially  of  parrots.   Honey  and  wax  are 
^<KHd  from  wila  bees.   Several  kinds  of  fish  abound  in 
■A  laka  and  lagonea,  and  on  the  aea-coast,  and  they  con- 
oas  ef  the  pxiiieipal  artidee  of  food  for  Uie  lower 
and  the  Indians.  The  rivsr  San  Fxandseo  is  noted 
^(Ite  ilMmdaaoe  of  its  fish.  Sevenl  kinds  of  snakes  a» 

^iimaiA  appear  that  any  Idnd  of  metal  is  found ;  nme 
Slw  is  worked. 

^  population  was  stated  more  thaa  80  years  ago  to 
to  oeariy  100,000 ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  present 
'Mlj  U3h  abort  of  200,000,  as  cnlUvation  haa  greatly  in- 
in  late  years.  Bot  this  number  is  veiT  unequally 
over  the  surfoce.    More  than  120,000  probably 
the  low  and  hilly  tracts,  which  mav  comprehend 
■M]  iqaaie  miles,  so  that  in  these  regions  there  are  about 
^  piuos  to  a  square  nule.  No  part  of  Brazil,  with  the 
''^^ftne  of  tbe  Becmcave  of  Bahia,  is  so  populous  as  this 


portion  of  Alagoaa.  The  number  of  negro  alavea  may  amount 
to  neariy  one-foorth  of  the  population.  Tbe  greater  portion 
of  the  mountain-region  ia  atill  the  haunt  of  some  native  tribes, 
who  mainly  dmoaa  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  for  their 
subsistence.  Several  fomiHes  of  Aeoonans,  Cai^tes,  and 
Caytiris,  have  been  oonvarted  to  Christianity,  and  live  in 
the  parish  of  Ctliiu^  the  banks  of  the  San  Francisco, 
where  a  tact  8  miles  wide  and  6  miles  Img  has  been  given 
to  them  for  purpoaes  of  agriculture,  but  they  colUvate  only  ■ 
little  maize.   ^Hieir  women  make  earthenware. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Only  a  few  pers<aia  are  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 
necessary  arts  of  civilised  life.  Common  cotton-cloth  is 
made  in  the  fomilies,  bnt  most  of  the  manu&ctnred  goods 
are  imported.  Boat-building  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  industry. 

The  province  returns  two  senatoia  and  five  r^resentatives 
to  tbe  imperial  parliament  of  Brazil. 

In  this  province  is  one  dty,  Alagou,  and  seven  towns, 
namely,  Porto  tU  Pedroa,  Porto  Cahot  MaUa^  Anadia, 
Aiali^,  Poxim,  mA  Pmtido,  Besides  these  plaoes,  there  is 
San  Miguel,  which  is  built  abont  18  milee  firom  the  sea,  and 
is  a  populous  plsce  in  a  very  fsitile- district  The  village  of 
Caninde,  on  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  ia  the  plaee  where  the 
navigation  of  the  rivw  terminates.  Goods  destined  frir  the 
consumption  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  are  hrae  disembarxed,  and  transported  on  the  ba^ 
of  mules  to  Veigem  Redonda,  which  ia  about  SO  miles 
distant,  and  bnilt  where  the  cataracta  bcigin.  There  they 
are  again  embarked,  and  carried  in  boats  to  the  places  cn 
cmsumption. 

A  railway  has  been  projected  from  Pernambnco  to  the 
cataract  of  Paulo  Affimso,  which  will  pass  throogh  the  best 
put  of  thia  province,  and  connect  the  coontir  along  the  San 
Francisco  with  the  important  city  and  port  of  Pernambnco. 

(Hmianon'a  Hitlorju^Bnmlj  Spixand  Martiui^s  iZmiie 
m  Bratilien.) 

ALAOOAS,  the  capital  of  the  |«evince  of  Alagoas, 
in  Brazil,  is  ntotted  in9O4O'S.ht36^0O'W.  hmg.  It  ia 
built  on  the  western  maigitt  of  the  I«ke  of  Ifangnaba,  hf 
means  of  which  and  a  road  abont  3  miles  long,  it  sends  tbe 
produce  of  the  rich  country  surronnding  the  lake  to  the 
harbour  of  Taiagoa.  Thia  produce  consiata  chiefly  of  sugar 
and  tobacco.  The  town  has  a  population  of  12,000,  and 
contains  seveial  convents  and  a  grammar^echooL  The  couh 
try  about  it  abounds  in  friiits,  e^adaUy  onwgBtroM  and 
jaick-trees. 

(Henderson's  Htttory  of  Brazil.) 

ALANINE.  rCaBHisraT,  8. 1.] 

ALAUDA.   rAuuDiNf,  iff.  2J 

ALAUDINJb,  a  aub-fiunily  of  birds  belongjngto  the  order 
Pa$terin(B,  and  Uie  family  CMtrsffrw,  ia  thus  duxa^erissd 
by  Mr.  Swainson  :— 

BiUnwnelengthenedthaninany  of  thei^{q^i2S(fiv;  the 
tip  entire  or  obsoletely  notched.  Tertial  quills  eonaiderably 
IflDgthowd,  pointed,  and  genenlly  as  long  as  the  quills. 
Claws  very  slightly  carved ;  the  daw  of  the  outer  toe  alwaya 
shorter  than  that  of  the  inno-  toe ;  tiw  hinder  cUv  eon- 
rid«sbly  lengthened,  and  dthn  nearly  atzaight  or  very 
di^Uy  curved. 

Alaiida  (Uxm.) 
Bill  cylindrical;  nostrils  concealed.  Wings  very  loi^; 
no  spurious  quill ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  quills  longest, 
and  nearly  e^nali  the  rest  considenblr  graduated;  tips  of 
the  lesaer  quils  emannnate.  Tail  fuked.  Head  orNted. 
(8w.) 

Tbe  Larks  are  characterised  by  their  having  the  biud-claw, 
which  ia  like  the  fore-claws,  somewhat  straight,  and  longer 
than  in  the  jniats  and  the  wagtails.  The  bill  is  stnuxht, 
and  rather  dioit  and  strong,  the  upper  being  arched 

without  mj  notch,  and  not  longer  than  the  nnder.  The 
nostrils,  ntuated  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  are  obltaj^  and 
m)tected  by  small  plumes  and  brirtles  directed  forwards. 
The  feathers  on  the  back  part  of  the  bead  can  be  laissd 
at  the  will  of  the  bird  into  the  form  of  a  crest. 

Various  spedes  of  larks  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  are  everywhere  distinguished  by  their  vi^ance  and 
their  singing.  They  are  peculim^  birds  of  the  fields, 
meadows,  and  other  c^n  places.  The  conformation  of  Uieir 
feet,  except  in  a  few  instuices,  such  as  tbe  wood-lark,  does 
not  adapt  them  to  perch  upon  trees.  They  accordiiuly 
alwaya  build  on  tbe  ground,  making  in  general  a  rather 
dight  though  neat  nest«  and  laying  j^ont 
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«f  A  mrU  lAito,  with  ^ebki  of  a  hnwn  odloiir.  Tli^ 
ftMosnUy  nv  two  liroodi  of  yoaaf  dniing  tho  nnuwr. 

Tboy  an  alnuwtall  Inrda  of^paMaga ;  for  am  in  Bntaia, 
whm  Mmw  remaiii  during  tba  winter,  the  gnatw  nnmber 
floek  together  and  migimta,  eitbef  loathward  or  to  the  wa- 
ooaat.  Doring  iheae  migrationa  immanu  niunben  are  caoght 
in  iMa  for  too  taU^  particalarij  on  tho  ouitinMit,  where 
null  birda  are  mm  Mnght  after  for  thii  parpoae  than  in 
Britain. 

Zoea/cfstf.— Enrope  and  America. 

Mr.  Bwainaoa  cotuiden  this  &a  the  Fisairoctra]  type. 

Example  '.-^Alauda  anrntu.  Thia  is  the  Ahuetie, 
AlomUe  Ordmair*,  and  AlouOte  dea  Champi  of  the  French ; 
Lodoia,  Lodola  QuOerina,  Zodola  di  Paaao,  and  ZodoUt  di 
MontMna  of  the  Italiana ;  Feld  Lcrcke  of  the  QeroianB  ; 
HedMM  and  Uche^/dd  of  ue  Ancient  Britiah ;  and  J^^art 
(in  Seotdi  Zowrooc)  of  tiio  modmt  Brittab. 

The  Skykrk  ia  too  well  known,  from  ita  inexpreadblj 
btntifoj  loiig,  chanted  imth  &r  ap  in  the  air  when  at 
liberty  and  in  ita  nataial  atate,  to  xeqairo  any  deicsription. 

/W.— Inaeefai  and  theur  larna,  with  many  acnii  of  laeda 
and  grain. 

Meat. — Ob  the  gnmnd.  Egp  fonr  or  five,  iremlah  white, 
apotted  with  brown. 

Laealiiut. — All  the  parti  of  Europe ;  alao  in  Ana  and 
the  northern  parte  of  Afiriea,  hut  not  in  the  aoath  of  that 
Taat  continent  (Temm.) ;  the  whole  of  Europe  within  the 
template  loiie,  many  puts  of  Aaia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 

Oaitnduh.  (Linn.) 
Bill  thick,  mnch  compressed ;  the  colmen  curved  and  con- 
vex ;  the  commissure  arched;  the  tip  of  the  npper  mandible 
wide  above  and  indexed.  Wings  long  or  modemte ;  the 
first  qaill  very  small  and  spnrioos ;  the  second  nearly  eqnal 
to  the  third  and  fourth;  lesser  qnills  short,  emai^nate. 
Tail  slightly  forked.  Lateral  toes  equal.  Africa.  The 
Dentirostral  type— C  maffiiin$trit,  'Oia.  d*Afr.,'  pi.  193. 

Bub-genera  >—J&ra^,  Horsf.— Bill  as  In  CbKmisto. 
Wings  short,  rounded ;  gr enter  quills  hardly  longer  than  the 
aeeondariee  and  tertiab ;  the  first  quills  spurious,  half  the 
length  of  the  second,  which  is  shorter  than  the  tbiid ;  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  equal,  and  longest.  Tail 
diort,  even.  L^ga  long^Jf.  Javamiett.  *  Unn.  Tr.,*  xiii. 
169.   (8w.)    ^  ^ 

BraeoHjfx,  8w.  (.SrodlMj'a;).— Bill  as  in  Calmdtila:  Hinder 
cUw  very  abort.  Winga  and  tarsi  much  lengthraed.  Africa. 
(Sw.) 

Affrodroma.  (Sw.) 
Dill  slender,  considerably  compressed  ;  both  mandibles  of 
equal  length ;  the  tip  of  the  upper  one  not  reflected  over 
ihe  lower,  and  vrith  a  small  notch,  almost  obsolete.  Wings 
lon^;  the  first  four  qnills  nearly  equal;  the  rest  rapidlT 
diminishing,  and  emarginate  at  their  tips  ;  tertisls  lengthened, 
pointed,  aa  long  as  the  quills.  Tail  moderate,  even.  Legs 
pale,  long,  slender.  Tanua  longer  than  the  mid^e  toe, 
utnal  toea  eqnal,  but  the  outer  daw  shorter  than  the  inner. 
Colour  brown,  hu-k-like.  Distribution  uniTersal.  The  In- 
sessorisl  or  pre-eminent  type— .^mxfroeia  n^aeeni, '  Enl.,' 
661,  f  J.  (Sw.) 

Maenmjfs.  (Sw.) 
Bill  slender,  compressed,  thrnsh-Hke,  ontire  ;  nostrils 
large,  naked,  the  aperture  lateral.  Wings  short ;  the  pri- 
maries not  longer  than  the  tertials,  the  first  four  of  equal 
length  ;  seeondaries  long,  emarginate.  Tail  moderate,  even. 
Feet  enormons.  Tarsus  and  hinder  toes  venr  loog,  and  of 
eqoal  length.  Lateral  toea  nneqoal,  the  inner  shortest 
AMca.  Ilie  Kasorial  tyfe—M.flavicollit, '  Ois.  d'Afr.,*  pi. 
196  i  M.  natigatter,  Sw., '  Birda  of  Weat  Africa,'  ('Natu- 
ralists' Library,*  Omithohgy^  vol.  vii.,  p.  S16.) 

Cenhilauda.  (Sw.) 
Bill  slender,  lengthened,  more  or  less  curved ;  noatflla 
round,  naked.  Wings  very  long  j  the  first  quill  spurious  j 
the  three  next  nearly  equal.  Tail  moderate,  even.  Feet 
lengthened ;  the  lateral  toes  equal  \  length  of  the  hinder 
claw  variable,  although  typically  abort  and  straight.  Africa. 


Sodi  are  Mr.  Swainson's  views  as  to  tho  arrangement  of 
thia  Bub^enua.  [Faim»uio«.]  ThogniuB.^iitfw,Beobit., 
ia  ^aoed  by  Mr.  Swainaon  ^  the  and  of  hia  anb-family 


MolaeUUmm  (Wagtails),  ondar  hia  fiunl^  j^otodv  (War- 
blers). 

Funlttarlt. 

Dr.  Bueklaod  figurea  a  lark  (^Alavda)  among  the  land 
Mammifers  and  Birds  of  the  third  period  of  the  Tertiary 
Series,  in  the  first  plate  of  the  illustrations  of  lus '  Bridge- 
water  Treatise.'  He  had  previously  noticed  the  remains  of 
the  lark  in  Kirkdale  Cave.  ('  Bdiqnie  Dilav^iw^*  pp.  Ifi, 
34,  pUte  xi.,  ff.  24,  36. 

ALBRECHT,  WILHELM,  was  bora  in  Germany,  in  178a 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguiahed  pupils  of^Thaer,  in 
the  agricultural  school  at  Mughin,  ia  Prussia ;  and  he  after- 
wards taught  rural  economy  in  F^lenberg's  school  at  HofwyL 
In  1819  he  was  employed  by  the  government  of  Nassau  to 
edit  a  weekly  publication  devoted  to  agricultural  subjects; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  mane  director  of  an  ex- 
perimental  agricultural  school,  established  at  Idstein.  The 
enerimental  farm  was  transferred  to  Geisbeig,  near  Wiea- 
baden,  and  it  became  at  once  disUngnished  as  uie  source  of 
agricultural  improvements  for  the  west  of  Germany.  As  it 
was  found  impossible  constanUv  to  employ  all  the  nnpils  on 
the  farm,  Albrecht  determinea  to  open  the  school,  daring 
the  six  wiuter-monthSj  for  instruction  in  the  theory  of  agri- 
culture ;  while  in  April  of  each  year  the  students  went  to 
the  homes  of  their  parents,  or  to  some  farmiag  establishment, 
in  order  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  practical  labuura 
of  an  agriculturist.  During  the  life  of  Albrecht  the  school 
was  highly  successful.  "  The  best  students  for  our  iosti- 
tuto,*'  said  he,  "are  young  men  from  about  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  who,  after  distinguishing  themselves  at  the 
primsiy  schools,  have  followed  agriculture  for  some  j-ears 
at  home,  or  on  some  well-managed  farm;  they  bring  a 
well-dispoaed  mind,  not  farigned  with  study,  nn  distiactod 
by  too  many  pursuits.**  While  managing  these  establisli- 
ments,  Albrecht,  besides  his  weekly  paper,  edited  the 
'  Annals  of  the  Agricultural  Society  Naaaau  ;  *  to  which 
society  he  was  perpetual  secretur.  Albrecht  died  in  1848, 
at  his  bopse  in  Franconia,  whiuier  he  had  retired  on  re- 
signing the  direction  of  the  eatablishmeDt  at  Geisb^g,  a 
short  tima  previonaly.  (Noirct^  Biwapkit  Unh-crttlle, 
1862.) 

ALBUCA  (from  a&ui,  white),  a  genus  of  |)laDts  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  jAliaeece.  The  species  are  mo^ily 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  cultivated  in 
this  country,  and  require  the  treatment  of  sreenhonse  bulbs. 

ALBURNUM,  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE.  [Cue- 

HISTRT,  S.  1.1 

ALDEHVDAMMONIA.   [CnEHisTaT,  &  2.1 

ALDEHYDE.   [CHmumiT,  S.  1.} 

ALDEHYDIC  ACID.  [CnxwsTRT,  &  1.1 

ALHAOI  (from  the  Arabic  Agktu  or  AJgut),  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  LefuMinoaas.  The 
species  are  under-shrubs  or  herbs  with  simple  leaves  .iiul 
minute  stipules.  The  flowers  are  red,  and  disposed  in 
racemes  aloi^;  the  peduncles. 

A.  Maurorum  is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  S^ria, 
Me8opotamia,and  other  countries  of  the  East  This  mant  yields 
a  species  of  manna,  which  is  called  Trungibin  or  Terengabin. 
It  18  chiefly  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tabriz  where 
the  plant  grows  abundantly.  The  manna  is  a  natural  exad&. 
tion  fropi  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant,  and  is  most 
abundant  during  hot  weather.  In  Arabia  it  is  Bnppo<ed  that 
the  manna  £slls  from  heaven  on  the  plant  It  first  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  small  drop  as  of  honey,  which  goes  on  in- 
eraaaing  is  liie  till  it  is  about  aa  latfs  ai  a  conander  seed. 
The  manna  yielded  by  this  plant  does  not  appear  to  he  im- 
poTt«l  into  this  country.  It  is  principally  made  uae  of  at 
the  present  day  in  Persia,  and  la  known  by  the  name  of 
Persian  Manna.  It  is  employed  as  food  for  cattle.  Two 
othw  species,  A.  Camdonm  and  iVipati&nm,  are  described 
by  botanists,  and  onltivated  in  the  greenhouses  of  thia 
county.   They  also  yield  manna. 

ALlASKA,  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  N.W.  coast  of 
North  America  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  separating, 
together  with  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Kamtchatlca  Sim 
from  the  Pacific.  The  large  lake  of  Iliamna  or  Shelikoflf, 
and  the  isthmus  which  separates  that  lake  from  Cook's  Inlet, 
may  be  considered  as  forming  its  natural  N.E.bouadary.  A 
river,  called  Kortehak,  or  Bristol  River,  issues  from  the 
lake,  and  folia  into  Bristol  Bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Koninko, 
which  washes  the  N.W.  side  of  the  peninsula.  From  Ihe 
lake  of  Iliamna  the  peninsula  extends  in  a  general  direction 
from  E.N.E,  to  WS.W.  batweqr09;;{ip4^;^  N.  lat.. 
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dbftmeB  lar  and  163"  40*  W.  long.  It  is  man  than 
4jj]iilalMig.  and  opposite  the  month  of  the  river  Nahnek 
(1ST  W.  long.)  110  milea  wide,  bat  ita  breadth  decreasea  in 
jfixmiiog  £utner  west,  where  in  aome  places  it  is  hudlj 
31  miles  wide.  It  terminates  at  the  strait  of  Issanakh, 
iliieli  wparates  it  from  tbe  island  of  Oonimak. 

Hie  two  coast-Unes  differ  greatly  in  aspect.  The  toath- 
(uiem  ifaoras  rise  with  a  steep  ascent^  are  indented  with 
iimoDna  inlets  and  hayt,  and  lined  with  nnmeToos  ialee, 
iililt,  Tx)Uf  and  zeefs,  partly  Bnder  and  partly  abore  water, 
adinwoH  plaeea  extending  to  a  distance  of  ten^  and  ao- 
viitn  law  than  five  miles  uom  the  coast  Between  these 
iiltoili  ud  the  coast  ^  sea  is  commonly  tot  dew.  The 
iMCtlhweitstn  coMtf  on  the  contrary,  is  every  where  low  with 
1  nady  beach,  and  has  only  a  few  open  bays,  bnt  it  is  free 
fmn  tlw  islets  and  shoals,  and  offers  in  many  places  an 
lacborage  of  moderate  depth.  A  chain  of  monntains  ex- 
indi  tlimigh  the  peninsula  &om  the  stiait  of  iBssnakh  to 
dietstbiniis  of  Iliamna  alonp  the  sonth-eaatem  ahwes,  but 
Oft  of  155^  W.  long,  its  laghest  part  is  at  a  greater  dia- 
UDce  from  the  coast  than  to  the  west  of  that  meridian.  It 
maiiiQs  several  very  elevated  peaks  towards  its  western 
«itreiiiity,  and  font  at  least  are  always  covered  with  noWi 
kt  Either  east  it  become*  coniiderabfy  lower. 

It  ii  rsmaikable  that  in  the  western  and  more  elevated 
^rtion  of  the  chain,  which  consists  mostly  of  volcanic  recks, 
ud  where  some  still  active  volcanoes  ezwt,  there  occur  four 
utib  in  the  langa.  These  depresaicoia  iatenact  the  moon- 
lu'u  to  soeh  a  «pth,  that  their  anrfaee  is  not  many  feet 
above  the  sea-Ievelj  the  soil  in  than  eonnsts  of  looae  sand, 
tad  it  ^ipean  likely  that  these  depresnona  wen  ones  straits, 
ui  the  most  smth'-weatem  part  ot  the  peniaaola  a  series  of 
luadi  separated  from  each  othet  bjr  nairow  soonda,  like  the 
mem  islands  of  the  Alentian  chain,  bat  the  atnita  have 
bno  filled  ap  by  sand  in  the  raooeaa  of  time. 

The  low  coontiy  alcmg  tin  Bay  of  KanaUko  conrists 
aatlj  of  sand,  covered  in  many  placea  with  swamps,  and  in 
olben  with  mosses.  Several  plants  grow  on  it,  and  bashes 
ti  dwuf  willow  and  alder,  bat  no  trees.  Along  the  aonthern 
ntri,  cqtedally  eaat  of  156°,  also  oconr  some  level  plains  at 
•in  ioDemioBt  recesses  of  the  bays ;  they.do  not  much  differ  in 
}^  from  the  district  jast  noticed,  except  that  their  v^a- 
utioD  ii  much  mors  vigoroas,  and  the  boshes  attain  *  greater 
The  best  harlwnr  on  the  north-western  shore  is  in 
lk  &y  of  Holler  (£6°  N.  lat,  and  160'  4Kf  W.  long.), 
bdvM  which  and  the  Bay  of  Pavlovskaja  the  peniuola  la 
Btnwed  to  abont  4  miles.  On  the  sonth-eastem  coast 
er«il  hatboors  are  met  with.  The  moat  considerable  from 
Van  to  east  are  MorjevakaTa,  Belkowaluua,  Pawlowskaia, 
'h2ijoi  Wrangell  (Ififf*  W.  long.),  the  beat  of  them  all, 
ttd  ibe  Bay  of  Katmai. 

Tbe  Roaaiana,  who  have  a  few  settlementa  almost  entirely 
olobited  by  natives  on  both  coasta,  have  introdnced  agri- 
nilnre,  and  thongh  no  kind  of  grain  succeeds,  the  inhabit- 
BU  (A  tbe  few  dispersed  villages  raise  considerable  qaan- 
^'i^  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  keep  fowls.  Tbey  derive 
•Wir  principal  subsistence  £rom  fishing,  tbe  sea  abounding 
^  cod,  soles,  tarbota,  and  several  kinda  of  mollusca.  Whales 
iRfroiiient  along  the  northern  coast,  but  rather  rare  on  the 
»B^enu  Mones  in  immense  numbers  visit  the  nortiiera 
Bs^  and  their  taoth  coutitnta  the  principal  article  of 
noMc^  rioee  tlw  aea-otttts,  which  £Hmerly  were  very 
fMi'ifal,  have  baan  nearly  destroyed  1^  the  avidity  <^  the 
^(aats.  Seis-daer,  basis,  and  red  foxes,  an  the  rnily 
«p  uimals  whieh  ate  found  in  great  numbers,  but  towartu 
^  aut  are  also  wolves  and  a  kind  of  mountain-^heep, 
also  the  muUcHMU  Seala  and  lea-liens  visit  the 
^po  inleta,  and  bOoxA  to  the  inhabitaiiti  asna  additional 
of  commerce. 

Tbs  number  of  aettlementa  made  on  this  peninsula  does 
^  aeeed  ten.  Those  west  of  ISA"  W.  long,  are  dependent 
'■'^'k  establishment  of  Oonalasbka,  and  those  east  of  it  on 
^  of  Kodiak.  Tbe  laneat  of  those  settlements  ia  the 
(d  g^i»».V«*r/»ij  on  tiie  Bay  of  KatmiX,  which  h»  80 
^iiaoti. 

I^the't  Vmiff*  oHtomr  du  MmuU  ;  Krusenstem's  Fiyow 
th»  Wwld;  Kotubu^s  Vii^am  cf  Dmovtry  to  A* 

JiliUAJilDAp  ft  gcnna  of  ^aota  behmging  to  thenatunl 
^juiijnanma    fiwaa  named  after  Fredwick  Alhunand, 
*^|«D  who  tacvdlad  ia  Oniina,  in  1789,  ud  ft&Mrwards 
ftSniL  He  wfti  ft  cdfXMpondant  of  UnuMUk 


with  verticillate  leaves,  and  many-fiowered  pedaodea  of 
large  yellow  flowen.  Thay  are  worthy  of  cultivation  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  Thc^ 
are  all  natives  of  South  America,  and  when  cultivated 
reqoire  a  strong  moist  heat  to  make  th^  flower  freely. 

An  infusion  of  the  leavea  of  A.  cathartica  ia  said  to  act 
as  a  powerfal  purgative,  and  an  overdose  to  produce 
poisonous  effects. 

ALLAN,  SIB  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1762.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  High 
School,  he  was  placed  with  a  coach-painter ;  but  displayiog 
a  atroag  attachrant  to  art,  he  was  entered  u  ft  pupil  in  ti» 
TrHsteee*  Academy^  where  Wilkie  was  bis  fsUow-studenL 
When  faia  term  axpued  ha  proceeded  to  L(mdon,and  became 
a  student  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  In  180S  his  first  picture 
of  a  '  Gipsy  Boy  and  Asa  *  appeared  at  the  exhibition  of  that 
institution.  Not  succeeding  m  at  once  attracting  public  at^ 
teation,  Allan  resolved  to  try  hia  fortune  abroad,  and 
selected  St.  Fetersborgh  for  the  scene  of  his  experiment; 
incited  partly,  it  ia  said,  by  the  expectation  of  finding  novel 
and  picturesqae  objects  for  the  exercise  of  his  penciL  He 
remained  in  Russia  nearly  ten  years,  making  occasional 
joomeys  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  to  Turkey,  Tartary, 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  &c.,  and  everywhere  indos- 
tnoBsly  employing  himaelf  in  gathering  materials  for 
his  art. 

On  hia  return  to  Scotland  in  1814,  he  made  a  public 
ei^bition  of  hts  sketches  and  finished  pictures  of  Roaaian, 
Tartarian,  and  Circasuaa  scenes  and  costume.   Amoi^  the 

Slcturea  was  ft  laqie  one  of  'Circassian  Captives,*  which  at 
le  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  purchased  hy  one 
hundred  gentlemen,  who  aabscribed  ten  guineas  each ;  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Earl  of  Wemysa,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
is.  From  this  Ume  Allan  settled  in  his  native  city,  sendina 
regularly  some  of  his  works  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royu 
Academy.  For  a  while  his  pencil  was  chiefly  employed  on 
pictures  suggested  1^  tbe  countries  in  which  he  had 
travelled ;  he  then  tamed  to  the  annals  of  his  native  luid, 
and  for  several  years  was  mostly  engaged  in  illustrating  the 
history  or  the  romance  of  Scotland^  To  this  period  belong 
the  'Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,*  'Farting  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  and  Flora  Macdonald,*  '  Knox  admonishing 
Mary  Queen  of  Scota,* '  Murder  of  the  Bageot  Murray^'  and 
othw*  of  hia  heat  wmka.  In  consequence  of  a  disease  in  the 
^es  he  was  coDpelled  fera  year  or  two  to  cease  from  painU 
ii^,  and  being  advised  to  try  a  change  of  climate,  he  visited 
Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  On  resuming  his  pencil,  his 
'  Slave  Market  at  Constantinople,*  and  pictures  of  a  like  kind, 
showed  that  he  had  profited  by  his  travels. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  gaining  the  distinctions  awarded 
to  success  in  his  profession.  In  1626  he  was  elected  as- 
sociate of  Uie  Koyal  Academy.  In  183fi  he  be<ame  R.A. 
In  1838  he  was  chosen,  on  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Watw>n,  to  be 
president  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  On  the  death  of  Wilkie 
m  1840  Allan  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  her 
Majesty's  Limner  for  Scotland ;  and  in  1842  be  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  William  Allan  was  best 
known  by  hia  Rassian  and  Circassian  penre  pieces,  and  by 
hia  ScotUah  historical  works.  In  all  of  them  there  ia  mudi 
skill  and  refinement,  but  in  none  any  very  endent  marks  of 
a  hig^  order  of  genioa.  Bnt  he  waa  also  a  very  successful 
painter  of  a  special  class  of  portraits,  auch,  for  instance,  as 
ms '  Scott  in  his  Study  Writing,*  and  its  companion, '  Scott 
in  his  Study  Reading and  in  his  later  years  he  essayed 
with  success  tbe  more  laborious  task  of  depicting  scenes  of 
actual  warfare.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  two 
pictures  of  the  *  Battle  of  Waterloo/  which  met  with  the 
marked  approval  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  and  one  of 
which  his  grace  purchased ;  the  '  Battle  of  Preston  Pans;* 
'  Nelson  Boarding  the  San  Nicolas  ;*  and  the  *  Battle  of 
Bannockbura,'  a  urge  panting,  on  which  he  waa  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  One  of  his  last  conuderable 
works,  *  Peter  the  Great  teaching  his  Subjects  the  Art  of 
Ship-building,*  was  ft  oenuoisston  from  the  Empam  of 
Russia. 

Kr  William  Allan  died  on  the  23rd  of  Februazy,  16Sa 
Aa  a  punter  he  was  generally  acknowledged  h^f  hia  cono- 
trymen  to  be  at  the  head  of  Scottish  art,  by  nght  of  hia 
tuent  aa  well  aa  of  his  office. 

ALLANTOINE.   [CeimsTRT,  S.  2.] 

ALLEN,  JOSEPH  W.,  a  landacuw  painter  of  conuder- 
able  npntatUm,  waa  bom  ai  Iftmbeth,  Surreiy.  in  1808. 
HIi  Uur  WMftiBhoolmutar,aadtheaoB  waadtsignad  to  ■ 
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follow  the  same  profession.  Having  completed  his  edncation 
at  St.  Paul's  school,  he  for  a  time  practised  as  an  nsher  in 
Tan&ton,  but  he  soon  threw  aside  the  pen  and  the  fernla, 
and  retuimd  to  London  in  the  hope  of  maiDtaining  himself 
by  his  pencil.  'While  aeqairing  the  technicalities  of  his  ait 
he  was  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  At  first  he  was  eon- 
stnined  to  paint  signs  siid  transparencies  for  blind-makers ; 
and  when  be  was  more  advanced  he  had  for  a  long  period 
to  mannfactnie  paintings  for  pictore-dealers.  Under  the 
necessity  of  pnxmcing  many  showy  pictures  at  low  prices, 
he  soon  acqoired  considerable  mechanical  dexteri^,  and  he 
was  led  not  unnaturally  to  torn  bis  attention  to  scene-paint- 
ing for  theatres — then  a  vety  popular  branch  of  art.  After 
working  for  a  while  as  assistaiit  to  Stanfield  and  others,  he 
obtainM  the  aitoation  of  principal  n^ne-painter  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  when  that  establishment  firrt;  came  under 
the  management  of  Madame  Vestris;  and  his  clear  style 
ud  vigmons  pental  did  maeh  to  seenre  the  suceess  of  the 
brilliant  spectacles  which  formed  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  die  management.  Allen's  early  oil-paintings  were  gene- 
nlly  of  small  sise,  and  represent  qniet,  homely,  pastoral 
scenery,  which  was  rendered  with  great  ^licacy,  and  a  nice 
awreciation  of  the  freshness  of  natoral  colour.  Bnt  though 
ttt^  found  purchasers  among  well-known  patrons  of  art, 
his  reputation  extended  slowly,  and  he  attributed  his  tardy 
progress  to  the  placing  of  his  pictures  at  the  annual  e^ibi- 
tion  of  the  Royiu  Academy.  He  joined  himself  therefore  to 
the  newly-fbuuded  Society  of  British  ArtiBts,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  All  his  most  important 
works  were  thenceforward  exhibited  in  the  first  instaiice  on 
its  walls ;  and  be  eventcany  became  its  secretary. 

Allen  did  not  attain  the  position  his  early  pictures  pro- 
mised. His  inclination  and  his  forie  lay  towards  pastoral 
aceneiy.  He  loved  and  he  could  well  depict  those  &esh, 
<^ten,  eeantry  scenes,  so  chatuteristie  of  our  'home 
counties,'  which  Hilton  describes  as  affinrding  constant 
delight  to  the  dty  dweller.  For  fliese  Allen  had  all  a  Lon- 
doner's relish,  and  while  he  painted  them  with  continnal 
lefierence  to  the  reality,  his  pictures  commanded  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  enjoy  this  style  of  art.  But  when  he 
lud  obtained  skill  in  producing  those  "brilliant  effects," 
which  are  so  attractive  in  conjunction  with  gas  light  and 
theatrical  '  nroperties,*  he  be^n  to  employ  them  in  his 

Eictures,  and  though  be  succeeded  by  sudi  means  in  sparing 
imself  much  thought  and  labour,  while  he  rendered  his 
pictures  more  attractive  in  the  exhibition-room,  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  those  higher  qualities  of  truth  and  propriety 
which  are  essential  to  lasting  fame.  And  the  evil  was 
fostered  and  strengthened  by  another  influence  under  which 
he  fell,  when  he  appeared  to  be  ahoat  to  escape  from  that  of 
the  theatre.  From  the  first  establidmient  of  the  Art-lliuon 
his  landscapes  won  the  favour  of  the  priie-holdsn.  Sddom 
possessing  any  knowledge  of  art,  their  taste  is  commonly 
eaoght  by  i^re  and  glitter ;  and  Allen  permitted  himself  to 
be  driven  b^  the  pressure  of  his  circumstances  to  paint  more 
and  more  with  a  special  regard  to  them.  His  esrlier  pictures 
have  many  admirable  qualities,  and  his  latest  display  great 
technical  and  manipulative  skill ;  but  his  life  wu  not  one  of 
artistic  progress,  and  his  is  not  a  name  that  can  pennanently 
take  a  hi^di  place  among  the  artists  of  England. 

Ailen  died  August  26,  1852,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  at 
the  early  age  of  49 ;  leaving  a  widow  and  eigfat  chilib«n,  for 
whom  nnhspidly  he  had  not  been  aide  to  secure  a  snfficient 
provisicm. 
ALLONBY.  [CuMBKutAifD.] 

ALLOTOIN,  ALLANTOIC  ACID.  [Chmiistbv,  S.  1.] 

ALLOXAN,  ALLOXANIC  ACID,  ALLOXANTIN. 
[CHBiiiffnur,£  1.1 

ALLYLE.  [Cnuasnnr,  iK  S.1 

ALHADINE.  [Oaattn.] 

ALPINIA,  a^aiof|>Iantabelon^ng  to  the  natural  order 
^ngOteroie^.  The  species  have  thick  tuberous  horizontal 
roots.  The  stems  are  numerous  and  perennial,  with  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  having  a  slit  lignlate  sheath.  The  flowers 
are  in  panicles,  or  loose  racemes  or  spikes.  The  tube  of 
the  corolla  is  short,  the  inner  limb  1-lipped.  The  filament 
of  the  stamens  linear.  The  fruit  is  capsular  and  S-celled, 
with  winoed  seeds. 

A.  Qajanga  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  is  cultivated  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Its  roots  are  pungent,  acrid,  and 
aromatic,  and  are  often  substituted  for  ginger.  They  are 
aold  by  dmnisba  under  the  name  of  Oaltmpa  major.  A 
plant  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  tiie  A.  aetUtata  of 


linnans,  is  called  C^wsmittt  in  British  Guyana,  and  is 
described  by  Dr.  Hancock  as  a  bitter  pnn{|ent  plant,  asd 
when  taken  acting  as  a  diaphoretie  aiu  dinrettc,  au  iu 
Isne  dosee  as  emetic.  [Oaumoa.] 
ALTKIRCH.  [Chiil] 

ALUMINA.   [Chehistrt,  5. 1.1 

ALUMINIUM.  [CBuiisTaT,  2.] 

AMADIYAH,  a  town  and  district  in  Kurdistan.  The 
town  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  isolated  rock  in  36"  47*  K.  lat. 
43°  SI'  E.  long,  in  a  plain  which  is  screened  on  the  north 
and  south  by  mountain-ranges  and  drained  by  the  Ohsra 
River,  which  flows  eastwanl  into  the  Great  Zab.  The 
southern  range  called  Ohara  is  high,  well-wooded,  and  in 
parts  precipitous  and  very  di£ficult  of  access.  It  separates 
the  Amadiyah  district  from  the  countiy  of  the  Uissonii 
Kurds.  The  northern  range,  which  is  alu  well  wooded  bnt 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  high  as  the  southern  on^  sepantM 
theplain  of  Amadiyah  fium  the  extenrive  valley  of  Bervan. 

Tne  plain  of  Amadiyah  is  cut  npinto  innumerable  ravines 
W  the  torrents  which  msh  down  tiie  mountains  into  the 
wiara  River,  hy  which  they  axe  earned  to  the  Zab.  It  is 
well  wooded  with  the  gall-bearing  oak  and  with  fmit  and 
forest  trees.  It  contains  many  villages,  which  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  Chaldean  or  Nestorian  Christians  and  mre  very 
flourishing,  bnt  many  of  them  have  been  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  the  Kurds  and 
the  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  governors ;  most  of  those  who 
remam  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Aroaud  the 
townandthevillagesarewell-cnltivatedgardensandorchardB.  ■ 
Tobacco,  rice,  grain,  water-meloni,  fruit,  and  gall-nnts  are 
among  the  products,  but  Kurdish  robberies  and  Turkish  op- 
pression afford  little  encooiagement  to  cultivate  the  land. 

The  town  is  described  by  Dr.  Layard  aa  a  heap  of  ruisi ; 
porches,  bazaars,  baths,  and  habitations  were  Isid  qwn  to 
their  inmost  recesses  ;  every  part  seemed  crumbling  to  ruin, 
filthy,  and  nearly  deserted  ;  for  the  populatirai  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  in  August,  had  retired  to  their  summer  habita- 
tions in  the  mountain  valleys.   The  fort  or  eastie,  which  is 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  coundered  of 
great  importance  as  a  key  to  Kurdistan  and  is  defended  br  a 
small  garrison.   Amadiyah  was  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  strength,  and  contained  a  very 
large  and  flourishing  population.    It  was  governed  by 
he^itaiv  pashas,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  Abbas- 
side  Cahpns,  and  were  on  this  account  always  recarded 
with  reli^oas  respect  by  the  Kurds.   The  ladies  of  their 
family  enjoved  the  title  of  Khan.   Ismail  Faaha,  the  last  of 
these  hereditary  chieb  defended  himself  long  against  the 
Turks  in  his  inaccessible  castle,  but  at  last  a  mine  was 
sprunff  under  a  part  of  the  walls,  whidi  the  Kurds  thoo^t 
nfe  from  attack,  and  the  place  was  taken  by  aassult 
Amadiyah  fwhich  is  said  to  mean  *  Town  of  the  Medes ') 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  early  Arab  geographers  and 
historians,  and  its  foundation  most  probably  ^tes  from 
a  very  early  epoch.    Some  have  asserted  that  it  was 
called  Ecbatana.   To  a  defoced  bas-relief  on  the  rock  near 
the  northern  gate.  Dr.  Layaid  assigns  the  date  of  the 
Arsacian   kings.    Amadiyah  is  proverbially  unhealthy. 
Fever  and  agues  are  very  prevalent  in  summer,  at  which 
season  the  population  remove  to  the  neighbooring  mountains, 
in  the  valleys  of  which  they  live  in  tenta  ana  ozailis,  or 
sheds  made  with  boughs.    The  population  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  place  became  subject  to  the  Turks. 

(Dr.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  B^naint/  Colonel  Ches- 
ney's  Expedition  to  the  Euphrate*  and  TigriM.) 

AMALFI.  The  stoiy  of  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the 
Puideeti  at  the  nue  of  this  place,  a.d.  1137,  is  now  con- 
ndered  entirely  witnout  foundation.  (Savigny  a  'Onchichte 
des  Romischen  Rechts  im  Mittekltar/  Heidelbery,  181&-31, 
6  vols.  8vo.) 

AMAND,  St.  [Chxr.] 

AMBLESIDE.  [WESTMORELAND.] 

AMELANCHIEk  (the  Savoy  name  of  the  Medlar),  a 
genus  of  plante  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Pmea  (Potnacftr^ 
Lindley),  of  the  order  Rotaeece.  It  has  a  6-cIeft  calyx  with 
lanceolate  petals,  and  an  ovary  of  10  cells,  with  a  solitary 
ovule  in  each.  The  mature  fruit  is  3-5-ce1Ied,  with  one 
seed  in  each  cell.  The  species  are  small  treesj  with  tdmpla 
serrated  deciduous  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white  flowers. 

A.  vulgaris,  the  common  species,  is  a  native  of  ru^^rd 

Places  thron^out  Europe,  It  is  the  Awmia  rotundifolia  ol 
'ersoon. 


A.  Sttryapitm,  the  Grape-pear  or  CanacUaii  ^ 
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njommon  plut  in  Canada ;  it  if  also  a  native  of  New* 
IgcJlud,  Tirgioia,  and  the  higher  parts  of  Colombia,  It 
i  1  dtiiib  6  <ir  8  feet  in  height,  with  a  purple  firait. 
/Ko&iialso  aibmbB  or  8  feet  hi^,  and  is  a  native 

-  e:  North  America,  thioiwfaont  Cmada  from  Lalce  Hanm  to 
tieSiAitchewan  and  Ifackenaa  rims,  and  as  br  as  the 
bctf  Uomtiins.  Sir  John  Biehaidson  saTS  that  it  abounds 
■  tbe  uDdj  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Its  wood  is 
jnud  for  making  arrows  and  pipe-stems,  and  is  thence 
vmei  W  the  Canadian  voyagean  *  Bois  de  Fleche.'  Its 
Imin,  iMDt  the  sin  of  a  pea,  are  the  finest  fruit  in  the 
tmOj.  and  are  naed  the  Creea  both  in  a  fresh  and  dried 
int.  Thej  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  pemmican,  and 
oeellait  paddings  very  little  inferior  to  plna-pndding. 

Aaoihet  North  American  species  is  known  by  the  name 
dA.  MNmneo*    Its  fruit  is  of  a  blood-red  colonr. 

AMENDMEN^T.  The  powers  of  Amendment  possessed 
br  ifie  Soperior  Conrts  of  Law  have  been  greatly  extended 
h  the  Common  Law  Frocednre  Acta  of  1653  and  1854 ; 
loib  of  which  exprealy  require  that  all  amendments  shall  ba 
mde  which  an  naeessaiy  fw  the  detersnnation  in  the  ensoing 
nit  of  the  qaestim  in  oontroreray  between  the  parties. 

iJUERlCA.  In  the  article  AiiaaicA,  in  the  'Penny 
CfdopKdia,'  the  namtive  of  discoveries  terminates  with  the 
i^Tan  of  Captain  Roes  (afterwards  Sir  John  Ross),  in  search 
sTi  \orth-West  Passage.  He  left  England  in  1629,  and  did 
got  Ktnm  till  1833.  He  was  ftvced  to  pass  foor  sneeesaive 
FDten  in  the  draaiy  re^ons  of  fioothia  Felix,  and  emerged 
Ttth  his  crew  from  the  icy  seas  when  the  hope  of  retnm  had 
iboit  been  nniveraally  abuidoned  at  home.  In  tbise^pedi- 
too,  vhich  was  entirely  a  private  one,  and  had  been  fitted 
«■  throogh  the  mnni&ence  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  a  London 
Miler,  some  additions  were  made  to  onr  stock  of  geo- 
rapftieal  knowledge  by  the  entloration  of  Prince  Regent's 
iiitt,  the  Golf  of  Boothia,  and  the  coontiy  to  the  west  of 
dm  MS,  whkb  was  femid  to  be  continnooa  from  Barrow's 
Stnit  10  the  Amaiiean  continaDt ;  thos  proving  the  impossi- 
^  €<  a  piange  to  the  westward  in  that  direction.  The 
poetitni  of  the  magnetie  north  pole  waa  likewise  one  of  the 
ijcoveties  made.  Conunander  Back  (now  Sir  Oeorge  Back) 
ns  KDt  oat  in  1833  on  a  land  joamey  in  search  of  tfae  pre- 
ctdiii;  expedition ;  and  he  traced  the  Back  River,  named 
^■tt  him.  Having  retamed  in  1830.  be  was  again  appointed 
•if-  commander  of  an  expedition  in  1839,  whicn  was  mstined 
l>  imeed  to  Wager  River  and  Repnlae  Bay.  This  waa  a 
aeA  dtnstrons  voyage,  the  expedition  having  to  pass  the 
^'■kt  in  the  ships  twscd  about  in  the  ice.  Noge<^^;^tcal 
rerttiwere  gained.  Daring  the  years  1836  to  1839,l)ease 
laiSimpson,  two  officoa  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  snr- 
RT^  a  considerable  line  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
ianicu  eontinant,  laavii^  only  the  aouthem  part  of  Boothia 
^Jt^  of  the  amtuneoaat  line,  nnexplond.  Thia  latter  portion 
•u  nivqrcd  by  Dr.  Bae  in  1848.  In  1646  one  further 
^pt  was  nnd«-taken  to  aidve  the  300  yeua*  problem  of 
'■if  Nnth-Weat  Passage,  when  the  oqiedition  under  Sir 
U&  Fnnklin  waa  despatched  to  UuHMter  Sound.  The 
(ipeiitiona  which  have  oeen  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  Joim 
.'uklin  and  hia  aasociates,  and  the  diqeoveriea  which  have 
■nmaileinthe  Arctic  B^miB,  are  described  in  the  articles 
^  .th-Wbst  Paaaaaa,  S.  S,  and  FoL&a  Cotntraiu  ann 
"^v  S.  2. 

Ttt  progress  of  discovery  and  settlement  in  the  territories 
■'■'^e  United  States  has  proceeded  without  interruption, and 
f  Sutea  and  Territories  have  been  established  since  the 
c^ie  Anaioa  waa  written,  which  are  described  under  their 
^<ctite  names  in  the  two  Supplements.  Amoag  .the  dis- 
^^"via  which  hare  oiahled  tlie  govemment  of  the  United 
'  1^  to  extend  its  tciritories  from  the  eaatem  tothawasteni 
-tt  cf  the  continent  the  moat  important  are  thoee  made  by 
j-^UQiBl  Fremont  in  his  exploring  expeditiona  of  1843, 
-SJ,  lad  1840.  The  tides  of  emigration  have  since  swept 
-1.  Um  east  to  tlue  west  through  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
l-aitiiiu,  luge  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  obtained 
^-a  Mexico,  and  the  important  State  of  California,  and 
•T:  of  Saa  Fnndaeo  with  its  capacioua  harbour,  estab- 
■^"i  m  the  aboree  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  discovery 
'i  u  li  in  Califorain  baa  led  to  many  important  explorations, 
--  ^:  Lake  City  has  been  founded  by  the  Mormons,  and 
^  I'oiloiy  of  Utah  added  to  the  United  States,  on  the 
lide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  tfae  eastern  ride 
'■UQMi  have  been  formed  in  various  directions  to  the  extent 
=f  ZKt  than  S0,000  miles ;  and  several  important  expedi- 

-  iA      been  despatched,  by  order  of  Congress,  to  diacover 


the  best  route  for  a  railway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  between  the  parallels  of  32*  and  49°.  These  expedi- 
tions, organised  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under  variona 
leadens  nave  contributed  veiy  largely  to  American  geo- 
graphy, observations  having  been  made  from  tfae  Missisiip^ 
to  thy  Pacific,  between  the  parallels  of  49°  and  47°,  41°  and 
4S*,  and  near  thoaa  of  38",  35',  and  32=",  touching  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  Paget  Sound,  San  Francisc<^  San  Pedro,  and 
San  Di^  On  the  resulU  of  theee  labours  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  reported,  that "  the  route  of  the  3Snd  parallel  is,  of 
those  surveyed,  the  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

In  British  North  America,  an  extenrive  region,  including 
at  leaat  112,000  square  miles,  remains  almost  completely 
unexplored.  This  region  extends  from  the  head-waters  of 
tfae  Assimboine  Itiver  to  the  foot  of  tbe  RocI^  Mountains, 
and  from  the  northern  branch  of  the  Sascatchewan  to  the 
panlkl  of  49*,  idiich  forma  the  boundary  between  the  British 
posBCBsiona  and  the  United  States.  The  exploration  of  this 
pntion  of  JMtiah  America  has  hem  unAirtaken  by  Mr. 
Falliser,  a  trareller  who  haa  spent  a  eonriderahle  time  in  tbe 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Upper  Miswuri.  For  the  pnr^ 
poses  of  this  expedition  the  Lords  ^  the  IVeasnry,  on  the 
rectonmendation  of  the  Secretary  for  tbe  Colonies,  have 
obtained  a  grant  from  Parliament  of  5000/.,  and  Uentenant 
Blakiston  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Mr.  Bon^ean  a  botanist, 
and  Dr.  Hector  a  medical  gcoitleman,  have  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Palliser.  The  chief  objects  of  exploration  are 
stated  to  be,  1,  tfae  exploration  of  the  water-parting  between 
tbe  basins  of  tfae  Missouri  and  Saskatchewan,  and  tfae  course 
of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  tributaries ; 
S,  the  exploration  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  f^  the  purpose 
of  aacertainin^  tbe  most  southerly  pass  across  to  the  Pacific, 
within  the  British  tenito^ ;  and  3,  to  report  on  the  natural 
featurea  and  general  eapahiUtiea  of  the  country,  and  to  eon- 
struct  a  map  of  the  rontea.  The  en>edition  sailed  en  the 
9th  of  May,  1857,  and  having  atrind  safely  at  New  Yorl^ 
proceeded  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  to 
uke  Winnipeg  as  tbe  starting  point  of  exploration. 

Tfae  great  project  of  communication  fay  a  ship-canal  betvreen 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  haa  led  to  the  investigation  of  routes 
across  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  di&rent  exploring 
parties,  but  no  route  has  yet  been  discovered  which  wiU 
admit  of  a  shipHmnal  being  formed  witfaoat  locks  or  tunnels. 

In  South  America,  not  long  after  the  important  journeys  of 
Spix  and  Martins,  three  European  travellers  crossed  the  whole 
breadth  of  this  continent,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
descending  tfae  AmazoDas,  which  was  first  explored  by  tfae 
intrepid  Orellana  three  centuries  ago ;  namely,  Lieut.  Mawe, 
R.N.,  in  1828 ;  Dr.  P6^i&  in  1831 ;  and  Lieut.  Smith,  RN., 
in  1834  Of  these  tisvsllecs  Poppig  added  most  to  onr 
geographical  knowledge.  He  went  first  to  C3iiU,  where  hn 
spent  tvro  jmn  chiefly  in  exploring  the  And^ ;  he  then 
■ailed  to  Luna,  whence  he  ascended  the  high  table-land  of 
Pasco,  and  descended  thence  by  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  to  the  ^ey  of  the  Hnanuc  or  Huallaga,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  years,  daring  which  he  colfected  a  great 
deal  of  information  respecting  the  climate,  productions,  and 
geography  of  that  country.  From  the  Huallaga  he  passed 
down  the  river  MaraBon,  and  thence  returned  to  Europe, 
after  five  years  (1827  to  1832)  of  wandering  in  the  wilds  of 
the  New  World,  laden  with  17,000  specimens  of  dried 
plants,  some  hundred  stuffed  animals,  many  plants  before 
unknown,  3000  deacriptiona  of  plants,  and  many  iketchea. 
Hia  work  is  a  moat  valaable  addition  to  onr  knowledge  of 
South  America. 

Neariy 
other  extoiaive 

bigny,  who  trave...^  ^..^  ,  s — —9 

La  Plata,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  puUished  a  very  inU 
account  with  many  illustrations. 

More  important  still  are  the  results  of  tbe  great  Surveying 
Expeditions  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1836  to  1836, 
commanded  by  captains  Kin^,  Stokes,  and  Fitsroy. 
coast-snrreya  of  this  expedition  were  very  extensive;  ii^ 
addition  to  which  it  brought  home  a  greater  bisbb  of  accural* 
geographical  information  than  any  enedition  since  t\^a, 
voyages  of  Cook  and  Flindera.  Very  vaTuable  collection-  s* 
all  departmenta  of  natural  history  were  made  by  Chi»Fi 
Darwm,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition.  *f  »o« 

Doring  the  years  1830  to  1844  Sir  Robert  BchombuTalr  — 
oced  British  Guyana  and  tiie  country  to  tti«  y^iX  an 
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llw  Orinooo  and  Caniqiiari.  InraadbiiigUwUppwOrinooo 
ht  wu  Mtabled  to  eoniwct  fail  obwmtioM  with  thoHt^  Hnm- 
b^dt ;  and  thus  wai  completsd  a  consectad  aariea  of  fixed 
pointa,  aitRmomically  detennine^  along  a  line  exUnding 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  moat  iote> 
Ming  of  liiB  diacoToriea  la  thai  of  the  water-UIy  named 
Victoria  Regiiit  the  moat  beaatifnl  Bpeciraen  of  the  flora 
of  the  weatem  hemiaphere,  which  hu  lo  aneeeaafally  been 
brought  to  Earope,  and  haa  been  an  object  of  adndration 
dnriog  Mveral  yean. 

In  the  tame  region,  and  extending  over  the  whole  of  Vene- 
znela,  Colonel  Codazsi,  by  order  of  the  goremment  of  that 
country,  has  made  a  complete  enrvey,  '\^ich  is  embodied  in 
a  valaable  work  and  atlaa,  execoted  at  Farii. 

Prince  Adalbert  of  Pruisia  baa  explored  the  Xingu  and 
aoma  other  rivers  and  regiona  in  the  lower  baain  of  the 
Amaaonaa,  not  before  visited  by  any  Snropean, 

In  the  more  aonthecn  ptntioB  m  the  continent  aoma  in- 
towting  obaervatioiw  were  made  by  Mr.  PMitland  In  the 
elavatad  regions  of  the  Titican  Lake  in  18S7  and  1838. 
According  to  these  observationa  the  heights  of  the  Sonta 
and  lUimani,  sitoated  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  were  long 

S'ven  oat  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  and  the 
gheat  peaka  of  South  America,  bat  it  haa  since  been 
foond  by  the  trigonometrical  surveys  of  M.  Pissis,  a  French 
engineer,  that  me  alleeed  elevation  of  lUimani  was  about 
3000  feet  too  high ;  and  Mr.  Pentland  himself,  on  recalculat- 
ing his  observationa,  admitted  this  error,  and  fonnd  that  the 
elevatim  of  Bomta  had  ercn  been  aainmed  by  lum  400Q  feet 
too  high. 

W.  BoUaert  and  O.  Smith,  who  since  1826  had  bean  re- 
siding for  a  considerable  time  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca, 
Pern,  have  made  na  acqoainted  witn  a  very  remarkable 
region  of  South  America,  a  fall  aceooni  of  which  was  pnb- 
liuwd  in  18GI  by  Mr.  Bollaert.  In  it  the  ailver  nunea  of 
the  region  along  the  coast,  the  Desert  of  Atacama  vnUi  its 
depositM  of  nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  and  other  saline  anbitaneea, 
and  the  Andes,  have  been  «-ell  described.  Moont  Urima, 
the  highest  peak  of  that  portim  of  the  Andea,  ia  estimated 
at  24,000  to  86,000  fise^  whidi,  if  eorreetf  wovld  place  it 
above  all  other  American  monntwu. 

The  provinces  of  La  Plata  have  been  well  described  Inr 
Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  in  a  work  published  in  1839,  of  which 
a  aecond  edition,  maeh  enlarged,  appeared  earl^  in  180S ; 
and  the  French  traveller  CaiAelnaa,  accompamed  by  the 
En^sh  natoralist  Weddell,  haa  aince  explored  the  little- 
known  regions  between  the  npper  coarse  of  the  Plata  and  the 
Fbra-Bolivian  table-land. 

Respecting  Uie  aonreya  of  the  American  coast,  Sir  Francis 
Beaofort,  in  a  retnm  to  the  Honae  of  Oonimona,  thai  stated 
their  pn^reai  in  1848 "  From  the  etjnator  to  Cbpe  Horn, 
and  from  thence  round  to  the  river  Fl^  on  the  eastern  side 
of  America,  all  that  ia  immediately  wanted  haa  been  already 
achieved  by  the  splendid  BarTC7  of  Captain  Fitaroy. 

"  Srane  parts  of  the  great  empire  of  Bratil  we  ovre  to  the 
laboan  of  Baron  de  Roussin  and  of  other  French  officers ;  bat 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  on  that  coast  between  the 
Plata  and  the  Amazon  riveia,  and  again  along  Ooyana  and 
Venezuela  ap  to  the  month  of  ^e  Orinoco. 

"  The  shores  of  the  mainland  between  Trinidad  Island  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  charted  and  published  by  the 
Admiralty ;  bat  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  still 
wanting  to  complete  a  wholesome  knowledge  of  those  seas. 

'*  The  United  States  are  carrying  on  an  elaborate  survey  of 
their  own  coasts,  and  to  the  northward  of  them  ;  a  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Fondy  has  been  done  by  oarselves,  as  well  as  all 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland ;  and 
vh«i  these  sarveys  are  finished,  we  shall  only  want  to  com- 

gete  the  eaatem  coast  of  America,  those  of  lAbrador,  and  of 
adson*a  Bay,  which,  being  in  oar  poaseesion,  ought  to 
appear  on  onr  ebarts  with  some  degree  of  troth." 

Since  184S,  Captain  Kellett,  in  H.M.S.  Herald,  has  con- 
tinued the  snrvey  of  the  weatem  coaala  from  the  equator 
northward,  along  Central  America,  Mexico,  part  of  California, 
and  other  reeiDos,  and  has  thus  completed  the  entire  western 
coast-line  ot  America.  The  AnMiieana  advaaoe  alaadily 
with  the  sarveys  of  their  coasts. 

Since  the  poblication  of  the  article  AltBRioji  many  political 
chaiuea  have  tai^enplace  in  the  governments  of  North]  and 
South  Amnica.  The  present  names  of  the  various  states, 
with  the  area,  population,  and  capital  town  of  eadi,  are 
atatod  in  the  foUowing  tBbI»-«f  vUih  kowmr  mm  of 
the  figotea  art  only  apprannatlou. 
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AMHERST,  WILLIAM  PITT,  LORD  am  Itr  EARL, 
nephew  and  eoeoeaeor  of  the  fiiot  Lord  Amherst  [Ajibiut, 
JimaT,  BauoiO,  was  bom  in  1778.  He  was  asnt  as 
ambaaaader  to  China  early  in  the  preomt  eentory,  but  was 
wrselud  on  hfa  letnni  in  the  Eaalem  eoaa,  and  with  diffi- 
culty readied  Java  in  an  open  boat.  He  aucceeded  the 
Marquia  of  Hastings  aa  governor-general  of  India  in  1833. 
He  ngnalised  his  administration  by  the  first  Birmese  war, 
which  was  brought  to  a  snccessfnl  issue  by  the  arms  of 
Lord  Combermere,  and  resulted  in  the  aniaexation  of  Assam, 
Arocan,  Tenasserim,  and  other  provincea  of  the  Birnum 
Empire  to  Uie  Britiu  dominions.  He  waa  created  an  e&rl 
in  18S6,  and  resigned  his  poet  in  India  in  16S7,  whto  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Boitinck.  He  spent  the 
latter  yean  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  diad  ia  Uanh  1867, 
in  bis  eighty-fifth  year. 

AMIDES  and  AMIDOOEN.  [CasMiiiTaT,  8. 1.] 

AMMANIA  (in  bonour  of  John  Amman,  a  distinguished 
botanist),  a  fBOoa  of  idanta  belonging  to  the  natniml  order 
I^/tkrae&B.  The  spooiea  are  aqoatic  idanta,  with  amooth 
opposite  entire  leaveo,  i^oomared  stems,  and  small  pink  or 
red  flewen.  They  are  natives  of  both  the  New  aitd  Old 
Worlds,  and  very  genenlly  distriboted.  One  speciea,  A. 
MtitMlorfa,  has  a  strong  peculiar  smdl,  and  the  leaves  are 
very  acrid.  They  are  used  by  the  native  doctora  of  Into 
fat  the  purpose  of  raising  buatorij  which  they  do  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour. 

AMMELIDE.  [Chrhutrt, 

AMMELINE.  [CiiautsTaT, 

AMYGDALIN.  [Chkmibtrt, 

AMYLE.   [CHRHisrav,  S.  8.] 

AMYOT,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Norwich  about  177& 
and  settled  in  that  city  aa  a  solicitor.  In  18(iS  he  wat 
appointed  law-ageot  for  Mr.  Windham  in  a  contestec 
election,  and  this  led,  on  Windham's  becoming  8ecretary-at 
War  in  1806  in  the  OreUTille  adminiatration,  to  lua  bein] 
appointed  hia  private  seeietaiy.  Hla  tenure  of  thia  offici 
was  something  fen  than  a  twelvemonth,  but  doting  it  he  ha( 
obtained  also  one  of  the  ordinary  elerksbipa  in  the  Colonia 
Office  ;  and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  Reeiatrar  of  Record 
in  Upper  Canada,  an  office  execated  by  deputy.  In  It^li 
Mr.  Windham  died  ;  and  in  181S  Mr.  Amyot  pnbliafaed  th 
speeches  in  parliament  of  his  late  patron,  with  a  shoi 
sketch  of  his  life.  Mr.  Amyot's  leisure  was  now  devoted  t 
the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  hia  country, 
his  other  works  being  contributions  to  the  *  Archseologia 
his  priDcipal  pa^rs  being  on  the  Bayeax  Tapeatry,  and  o 
the  asserted  existence  of  Richard  II.  in  Seotlnud.  In  Ib^ 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a 
office  which  he  filled  very  efleetively  till  within  n  abort  tin 
of  Ui  death,  whieh  totk  pkoe  In  London,  Septmbor  S 
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iKATHITICa,  CUatbiu  MsDioA,  A  S.1 
iSAPA,  *  Mft-pork  town  and  fortren  of  Banian  Cir^ 
anil,  Hto^ed  on  tno  eaitern  ahora  of  the  Black  Se^  in  44** 
if  N.iit,  37°  16*  E.  long.,  SO  miles  N.  from  the  harbour 
trSsdjak-Eal^  and  about  30  miles  from  the  month 

d  tk  Kabeo :  popnlation,  exeluiiTe  of  the  garrison,  abont 
3iX«i  It  was  toimded  by  the  Turks  in  1784,  to  protect 
ikcii  Tutar  subjects  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban,  as  also 
tp  keep  up  their  reUtioos  with  the  Cauoaaian  tribes.  The 
prodiKU  (u  Circaasia  soon  b^a  to  nreulate  through  Anapa, 
u  tbey  did  formwly  through  Taman,  which  was  then  re- 
cently occupied  by  the  Buasiana.  There  is  no  haibooTj  but 
only  1  roadstead  at  An^ia.  The  imports  are  cotton  and 
vwUen  dotkt,  steel  wKe,  nails,  glass,  salt^  &c. ;  the  exports 
Kt  OX,  bofialoy  and  cow  Udai;  luure  skips,  frua;  tallow, 
ni:,&e. 

The  fortnsB  of  As^pa  ia  boilt  on  a  projeetinx  crag,  the 
DOft  florth-weslem  extmnity  of  the  Caucsaian  Mountains. 
Thenrface  is  smooth  and  slopes  down  in  an  extended  plain 
a  the  Dertk  and  east  towards  the  Kuban.  The  walls 
'.onrdi  the  sea  an  435  yards  long,  and  ike  entire  circnm- 
'jaua  exceeds  3  miles.  To  the  south-west  the  w^s  are 
hil  opon  a  calcareous  rock,  which  rises  66  yarda  perpen- 
dicularly above  the  sea.  Towards  tiie  roadstead,  woicn  is 
a  Uk  noitbeni  side  of  the  town,  the  white  cliffii  that  line 
tbe  iJiors  subside.  6ome  bastions  and  a  ditch  defend  the 
tuam  aa  the  aide  of  the  plain.  During  the  Turkish  pos- 
uam  of  the  place,  about  one-third  of  the  apace  inclosed 
^  tb  forti£caticma  was  occupied  by  300  uwp^  several 
afte-boases,  and  cabins  built  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  mud. 
It  Tu  iU-bnilt,  irxMnlarly  laid  out,  and  had  a  wy  turbulent 
populatim ;  but  it  la  aaid  to  have  improved  in  ewy  respect 
ndtr  the  Baasiuia. 

A  body  of  flOOO  Runan  troope  made  an  nnsaccessful 
itteopt  to  take  Anapa  in  1790 ;  in  the  next  year  it  waa 
iiun  by  amult  by  General  Qondovitch,  though  defended  by 
li'^  Turks  and  lfi,000  mountaineers.  U  xna  uooa  after 
latoied  to  Turkey,  but  tbe  Russians  seized  it  again  in  1807 
md  ia  1609.  It  waa  again  reatored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty 
of  BaiLhsFsst.  The  Russians  finally  took  Auapa,  June  33, 
i^^,  ifto:  an  obrtinate  defence,  and  held  it  Ull  the  Biusiaa 
Wtf  of  1864-6,  when  th^  ware  obliged  to  evaenate  it  j  bat 
%  hare  since  reoccnpied  it. 

ANAMEHTA.   [Maixbia  Maoiai,  S.  8.] 

i!fA6,  the  Dock,  a  geaau  of  biids  nn^  which  linnaaua 
ixbM  a  gwai  number  of  apeciea  now  aeparatod  into 
Mill  nnera  by  nemtt  aaturaliata.  [Dooxs.1 

ANASTATICA,  a  gnras  ot  plants  befongiiig  to  the 
Btiaal  wder  Ckme^irm.  One  species,  A.  AwroMvflfwa, 
HtbeTttMof  Jericho.  [Jiaicno,  Bass  or.] 

AJfATHERUU,  a  genus  of  Grasses,  belonging  to  the 
inop  of  which  epeeies  yield  fragrant  volatile  oils.  A. 
■viadw  is  the  V^etian  of  the  French,  and  the  £km  of  the 
dnidoos.  Its  fragrant  roots  are  employed  in  making  tatties, 
tRos  Ear  palanqnins,  &c.  It  is  adnimistered  mediciaally, 
ad  bas  stimulatuig  and  dia^hozetio  qnalitiea.  A.  nordw  ia 
ikoDScceuitof  thevtdatalemliteinitaiatyeaUedQingsx- 
Gw,  er  KoobeL 

AN'CON-BIN-SALIDA,  a  deep  and  extensiTe  inlet  on  the 
■Bten  eoist  of  South  America,  situated  between  £0°  SC 
aiS^30'S.  ia.Lf  73°  30' and  73° 40^^.  long.,  is  lemaricable 
a  iMQuding  the  southern  extremi^  of  tlw  Andea,  The 
ix»  oftm  into  Smyth  Soond,  which  aepaiatea  the 
UcUde  Aiehipelago  mim  theeontinent  of  Ameiioa.  it 
jwtntm  bf  a  tce^  winding  chaanel  (40  nilai  Itng.  and 
ba  1  to  4  milea  wide)  throi^  the  noontaiiu  frMB  Smyth 
and  expaads  at  ita  eastern  extremi^  into  a  large 
^  of  water,  eallad  Kirke  Water,  which  is  30  miles  loa« 

10  miles  vride.  From  the  channel  several  arms  branch 
;<  Edith  and  sooth.  The  aunt  western ,  whidi  is  ealled  the 
CiEil  of  the  Monntains,  runs  aorthwaid  for  abont  30  miles. 
It  it  Kretned  by  ateep  ranges  of  mouDtains,  broken  here 

liwre  hy  deep  ravioes,  which  are  filled  with  froien 
and  suTToanded  by  extessiTe  glaciets,  whence 
loiucliM  frequently  descend.  The  mountain  range  which 
'x^on  tbiasnutm  ue  west  isconaidgred  to  be  the-soathem 
^^^naity  of  the  Andes.  From  Kirke  Water  two  deep 
aitt  haadi  off.  One  of  these,  called  Laat  Hope's  Inlo^ 
'""^  firat  northward  and  then  north-wentward,  with  a 
Wallogth  of  ahoat  30  iiula%  and  a  width  of  S  to  4  mUoa, 
'M  taaunataa  Mt  far  from  the  uniheni  extremity  of  the 
^  id  the  HooBtaiiii,  fnn  which  it  ia  aepirated  b^  a 
^  wW'C^od  tidge.    Hw  othor^  Oilled  ObetnuttoB 


Sound,  mna  southward  for  above  70  mile^  and  is  from  fl  (o 

6  miles  wide.  The  western  shores,  both  of  Obstmctioa 
Sound  and  of  Laat  Hope's  Inle^  are  lined  with  high  mono- 
taina,  in  aome  ^ces  covered  with  peipetnal  snow,  but  Uie 
greater  part  of  their  eastern  shores,  as  well  as  the  eastern 
shore  of  Kir^  Water,  eonnats  of  level  ground,  which  ex- 
tends some  distance  inland,  where  only  a  few  low  bills  and 
some  riung  ground  appear.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
Ancon^-Salida  cnta  through  tbe  whole  range  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  terminates  in  the  eastern  plains  of  Patagonia. 
{Swvofitui  Vfi/faget  tff  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.) 

AKCO^Af  a  delsffltion  or  province  in  the  States  of  the 
Chnrch,  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  bv  the  province  of  Urbiuo, 
£.  by  the  Adriatic,  and.S.  by  tne  province  of  Macerata. 
Ita  greateat  lei^  ia  about  38  nilH,  and  the  breadth  ia 
abont  16  milea.  Tbe  area  is  408  sqnare  miles,  and 
the  population  in  1843  nnmbered  166,114.  The  snrfiice  ia 
traversed  by  numerous  ofUioota  of  the  Apennines,  which 
are  separated  by  fertile  valleys.  Of  the  nvers  which  are 
small,  the  priucijMl  are—the  B>Ii>>»  the  lower  part  of 
which  ia  in  the  province  of  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  and  enters  the 
sea  at  Sinigaglia ;  the  Esino,  which  has  its  source  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Macerata ;  and  the  Musone,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  that  of  Macerata.  Of 
the  whole  area  of  the  province  (260,804  acres),  103,016 
acres  are  under  cultivation  ;  85,780  acres  are  covered  with 
plantations  and  copses,  and  the  rest  consiit  of  olive-grouDds, 
meadows,  natural  pasture,  forest  land,  Stc,  so  that  tbe 
amount  of  absolutely  banen  land  il  only  250  acres.  The 
chief  agricultural  producta  are  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  hay, 
tobacco,  wine,  oil,  and  beans.  Some  silk  ia  wso  produced. 
Sheep  and  hag^  are  leare^  in  gzwt  nnmbns.  There  are 
also  many  homed  cattle. 

The  province  comprises  the  northern  part  of  andeut 
Picenum,  with  a  small  portion  of  Umluia ;  these  two  pro- 
vinces were  separated  by  the  JEsis,  now  the  Esino,  which 
river  lUso  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Galli  Seoonea 
and  Picenum,  and  was  therefore  the  northern  limit  of  Italy 
on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic  until  this  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  Rubicon.  The  province  contains  only  a  part 
of  the  old  Marches  of  Ancona,  whicii  formerly  extended 
from  the  duchy  of  Urbino  on  the  north,  to  the  Marches  of 
Fermo  on  tbe  sooth.  The  capital  is  Anoona.  The  other 
towns  which  require  notice  here  are  lesi  and  Orimo. 

/en,  16  milM  W.  by  S.  firom  Ancona,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Eaino,  and  abont  10  milea  frcnn  its  month,  occupies 
the  nte  of  the  anment  Urabrian  town  JEsis  or  JUium, 
which  became  a  Roman  oohmy,  and  was  fanioas  for  ita 
cheoe.  It  gives  title  to  a  bisimp,  and  ia  a  walled  town  of 
considerable  aiae,  with  a  cathedral,  five  pariah  churdiee,  and 
several  convents.  Silk  and  woollen  hoaitty  are  manufw^uied. 
The  ^pulation  ia  about  6000. 

Otimo,  the  ancient  Amimtmf  and  a  bishop's  see,  is  situated 
on  a  high  bill  in  the  midst  of  a  beantifnl  and  fertile  conntry, 
8  miles  S.  from  Ancona,  on  the  road  to  Loreto,  in  43°  29'  36" 
N.  lat.,  1S°  37'  30"  E.  long. :  population  about  7000.  It  is 
a  healthy  and  well  built  place,  with  a  cathedral  dedicated 
to  St.  Tecla;  a  town-bouse  containing  a  museum  of  utcient 
statnea  and  inscriptions  found  in  tbe  neighbourhood ;  a  hand- 
aome  episcopal  palace  1  and  several  churches  which  contain 
some  good  paintings.  Auximnmj  from  the  strength  of  its 
position,  was  a  place  of  importance  in  ancient  times.  The 
Roman  cenama  had  walls  built  round  it  n.o.  17;^  and  it 
beeamo  a  Roman  oolony  ma  167.  In  tbe  great  civil  war  the 
partiwiM  of  Pompeiaa  aeised  the  town  ma  48,  bat  tbe 
inhabitanta  t^wned  the  gatea  to  Cmar.  Under  the  empire 
Auximum  became  the  capital  of  Picenum,  of  which  it  waa 
alwajrs  one  of  tbe  strongholds.  Belisariua  took  it  from  the 
Qottu  i^ter  a  long  si^e,  during  which  he  narrowly  escaped 
deith.  Under  the  Byaantino  empire,  Auximum  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  in  the  Exarchate  of  Raveima. 

ANCUD,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  mainland 
of  South  America  and  the  ishmd  of  Chiloe.  from  41°  30'  to 
43"  30*  S.  lat.,  and  from  72°  40'  to  73'  60'  W.  long.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Pacific  on  tbe  north  of  the  island  by  the 
Narrows  of  Chacao,  which  are  of  coonderable  depth,  but  at 
some  plans  hardly  a  mile  wide.  On  the  south  of  the  island 
of  Chiloe  it  ia  connected  with  the  Ffedfic  by  the  wide  open- 
ing whidi  ooeoia  between  the  Ghooos  Archipelago  and  the 
island,  which  is  nearly  30  milea  across.  This  gulf  is  neariy 
160  milea  long  (including  its  expansion  towards  the  north, 
which  is  called  Belonoavi  SoBnd),and  at  an  average  60  milea 
vide.  Ita  duoaa  an  eveiyiriiere  high,  and  fDrmBd.by  iw;ka.| 
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Jn  the  nuddle  of  the  golf,  between  42°  KV  and  42"  SO*  are  a 
great  ODmber  of  high  rocky  islands  and  islets.  The  soatfaem 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Anctid  ia  in  some  maps  named  the  Gulf  of 
Cbrcorado.  (jShirvtjfing  Vc^ages  of  the  Adventure  and 
BeagU.) 

ANGLESEY.  HENEY  WILLIAM  PAGET,  MARQUIS 
OF,  eldest  BOQ  of  Hemy,  fint  Earl  d  Uxbiidge,  wai  btnrn 
Mar  17,  1768.  He  wai  edneated  at  Westminiter  school, 
and  Chriatcbnceh,  Oxford ;  and  entered  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  the  CaenuuToa  borooghs  in  1790.  His  predilection 
was  however  for  a  military  life,  and  it  foand  free  scope  at  the 
oatbreak  of  the  reToIntionair  war  in  1793,  when  he  eagerly 
set  about  raising  from  his  father's  tenantry  a  regiment  called 
at  first  tbe  Staffordshire  Volanteers,  bat  which  was  admitted 
into  the  establishment  as  tbe  80th  foot.  Of  this  regiment  he 
was  appointed  lientenant-colonel  on  its  having  made  ap  its 
complement  of  1000  men.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
corresponding  preferment  in  the  army,  hii  lieatenantr^olonel's 
commissioD  bearing  date  September  12,  1793.  In  1794  he 
joined  the  arm;^  of  the  Doke  of  York  in  Flanders,  and  greatly 
distinguished  lumself  during  the  remainder  of  that  campaign. 

Onliia  retnin  to  England,  Lord  Paget  was  truisferied  to 
the  commaiid  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  commenced  the 
career  which  at  no  distant  day  caosed  him  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  cavalry  officer  in  the  service.  As  comnumder 
of  the  cavalry  he  accompanied  the  Dnke  of  York  into 
Holland  in  1799.  This  short  and  disastrons  campaign  afforded 
few  opportnnities  of  acqniring  distinction,  bat  in  the  general 
attack  Lord  Paget  sncceeded  in  defeating  a  much  saperior 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and  in  the  retreat,  where  he 
occupied  tbe  rear,  be  gained  a  ugnal  trinmph  over  a  much 
lai:^er  force  imder  General  Simon.  From  uiis  time  he  re- 
mained at  home  diligently  occupied  in  training  the  regiment 
of  which  he  was  colonel,  and  in  carrying  oat  the  system  of 
cavalry  evolatiooa  which  he  had  introdnced,  nntil  near  the 
end  of  1808,  when,  having  previoosly  been  made  major- 
general,  he  wu  lent  into  Spain  with  two  bri{[ades  of  cavalry 
to  join  the  army  of  Zis  John  Moore.  In  forming  this  junction 
General  Paget  was  perfectly  snccessfnl,  and  on  the  road  he 
sDoeeeded  in  catting  offaparty  of  French  posted  at  Boedi^ 
this  being  the  first  encounter  between  the  English  and 
French  in  S^n.  On  joining  Sir  John  Moore  the  cavalry 
under  Lord  Paget  was  poshed  forward,  and  on  the  same  day, 
December  20,  came  op  with  a  superior  body  nit  French  cavalry, 
and  defeated  it,  taking  above  ICO  prisoners,  including  two 
lieutenant-colonels.  These  victories  gave  the  English  cavalry 
an  amount  of  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  commander, 
which  in  the  subsequent  retreat  was  of  the  utmost  value. 
During  the  retreat  Lord  Paget  with  his  cavahry  formed  the 
rear-guard.  After  the  infantrr  and  heavy  artillery  had 
quitted  Benevuite  be  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
hadaniTedjandthattheircavalfywerecrossingtheEsla.  Lord 
Paget  hastened  lo  the  ford,  and  directed  the  10th  Hussars 
nndn-  General  Stewart  to  eh«xe  the  Imperial  Guard,  who 
had  croned  the  itmm.  Tbe  nench  were  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  among 
the  latter  being  General  Lefebvre  Desnonettes,  commander  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Atthe  battle  of  Conmna  Lord  Paget  had 
the  command  of  the  reswre,  and  his  charge  in  support  of 
the  right  wing,  which  was  menaced  by  a  far  saperior  force, 
decided  the  fortnae  of  the  day. 

Lord  Paget  retamed  to  England  in  1809,  and  did  not  again 
serve  abroad  during  tbe  Peninsular  war.  In  1810  he  was 
divorced  fromhis  first  wife,  by  whom  he  bad  bad  eight  children. 
Soon  after  the  divorce  Lady  Paget  married  the  Doke  of  Argyll, 
and  Lord  P&get  married  Lady  Cowley,  who  had  just  been 
divorced  from  Lord  Cowley.  In  181S  he  succeeded,  by  the 
death  of  his  &tlwr,  to  tbe  title  of  Earl  of  Ui^dge. 

In  the  earlr  part  of  1815  the  Earloif  Uxbri^  commanded 
the  troopacoUeetod  in  London  fortheaoppveuion  of  thecom- 
law  riota ;  but  a  more  important  aernce  Moa  devolved  npon 
Mm.  When  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  and  startled  Eonpe 
by  tbe  ease  with  which  be  re-aisamed  the  imperial  crown, 
the  armies  of  tbe  allied  soverekns  were  at  once  set  in  motion 
against  him.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  cavalnr  of  the  English  army,  and  his  manage- 
ment of  this  arm  oi  the  service  excited  general  admiration. 
At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  his  gallantry,  as  well  as  his  skill, 
was  conspicuous  amidst  the  almost  unequalled  gallantry  of 
which  that  field  was  tbe  theatre.  It  was  the  fin^  charge  of 
the  heaw  brigade,  led  by  the  earl,  that  destroyed  the  famous 
French  Guard,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  emperor.  Almost 
«t  the  eloM  of  the  battle  a  abot  struck  the  earl  oa  the  knee, 


and  it  was  found  necessary  to  ampntate  his  leg.  Tbe  limb 
was  buried  in  a  garden  by  the  field  of  battle,  andsomeentbu-l 
siastic  Belgian  admirers  erected  on  the  spot  amonuroent,  with' 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  circomstanra,  which  iti 
always  one  of  the  objecti  shown  to  viriton  to  Waterloo.  The 
service  rendered  by  the  earl  at  Waterloo  was  generally  recog- 
nised and  duly  remurded.  Immediately  the  despatches  of  the 
commander-in-cfaief  were  received  the  earl  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Marqais  of  Anglesey,  and  nominated  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  while  he  received 
from  the  emperors  of  Austria  andRussia,  and  other  European 
sovereigns,  corresponding  knightly  dignities.  In  1818  he  vbs 
elected  Kniebt'of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  in  1819  he  atuined 
the  foil  rank  of  general ;  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  he 
held  the  office  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  England ;  and  in  1 
he  received  the  sinecure  office  of  Captain  of  Cowes  Castle. 

When  Canning  became  prime  minister,  April  1827,  tbe 
Marquis  of  Anelesey  formed  one  of  his  cabinet,  having  snc- 
ceeded the  Doke  of  Wellington  as  MaBter-General  of  the 
Ordnance ;  but  this  office  he  resigned  in  the  following  spriag 
to  become,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington, 
Lord-Lientenant  <tf  Ireland,  To  tJie  dnties  of  tlus  important 
station  the  marquis  addressed  himself  with  chaiacteristie 
energy,  and  by  his  zeal,  impartiality,  and  ardent  temperament, 
won  a  remarkable  shue  of  popularity.  Bat  his  ardour  out- 
ran bis  discretion.  He  had  already  in  conversation  expressed 
opinions  which  the  ministry  r^arded  as  imprudent,  and 
found  to  be  inconvenient;  and  when,  in  December  1828,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  primate  directly  favoar- 
able  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  he  was  at  once  recalled. 
The  day  of  his  depsrture  from  the  castle  was  kept  in  Dublin 
as  a  day  of  mourning ;  the  shops  were  closed,  bnsiness  wu 
suspended,  and  his  embariuition  was  attended  by  large  num- 
bers of  all  classes  of  the  citizens.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
marqais  was  a  warm  advocateof  the  measure  which  his  letter' 
had  done  much  to  hasten  forward.  Earl  Grey  became  prime 
minister  in  November,  1830,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
was  restorsd  to  his  vice-regal  office.  But  his  popularity  did 
not  retnm  to  him.  He  set  his  foce  against  the  proceedings 
of  O'Ctmnell,  and  his  former  services  w«re  fngotten.  The 
coercion  acta  which  he  thought  it  needfol  to  obtain  for  secur- 
ing the  public  peace  in  Irdand  led  to  great  dissatisEaclion : 
misunderstandings  and  recriminations  occurred  between 
O'Consell,  declared  himself  tricked,  and  the  miaistiy, 
and  in  consequence  Earl  Orey  resigned  July,  1833  ;  and  with 
him  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  was  regarded  as  tbe  canss 
of  the  ministerial  br^-ap,  also  quitted  office.  Of  the 
thoToa^h  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  marqais's  administntion 
of  his  vice*regal  functions,  after  the  temporary  clamours  agunit 
him  had  subsided,  there  has  been  nowhere  any  doubt.  That 
he  displayed  any  high  order  of  statesmanship  there  can  be  no 
pretennoa  raised.  The  institation  br  whwh  his  tenure  i£ 
office  is  moat  likely  to  be  remembered  ia  the  Irish  Board  id 
Bidacation,  which  was  originsted  and  oarefally  fostered  by 
him,  and  which  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  con- 
ferred on  Ireland  in  reemt  yeare. 

From  this  time  the  marquis  took  little  paH  in  public 
slUrs  until  the  formation  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
John  Russell  in  July,  1846,  when  he  again  became  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance ;  the  duties  of  which  office  be 
sedalonsly  performed  till  February,  1852,  when  the  Rossdl 
ministry  was  replaced  by  Uiat  of  Lord  Derby.  He  was  made 
colonel  of  the  Horse-Ouards  in  1848,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  field-marshal  in  1846.  He  died  full  of  years 
and  honours  April  29, 1854.  By  his  first  wife  the  Marqais 
of  Anglesey  had  issue  two  sons  and  six  daogbten ;  by  hw 
second  wife  be  had  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  ^ 
sncceeded  in  his  title,  and  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Anglesey,  ttj 
his  eldest  son.  the  prssntt  msnnis, 

ANGOULEHE,  DUC  and  DUCHESSE  D*.  Z««i 
<0HW  de  Botaion,  Dnc  d'Angonltee,  and  afterwardi  Duipluii 
of  Fiance,  the  son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  (sfterwards  king  oJ 
the  name  of  Charles  X.),  and  of  Marie  Theresa  de  Savoi^ 
was  bom  at  VersaiUes  on  the  6th  of  August,  1776,  and  died 
at  GciriU  on  the  3rd  of  Jane,  1844.  He  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  the  revolution  broke  ooL  The  Comte  d'Artou, 
in  order  to  protest  by  his  absence  against  those  conces-jiMs 
for  which  he  blamed  his  brother,  the  king,  emigrated  in  I '  ; 
his  two  sons  followed  him  to  Turin,  the  court  of  their  grand- 
father, where  for  some  time  they  dovoted  themselves  to  toe 
military  sciences.  In  1792  the  young  dnke  "?*""^_l**^r 
maud  in  Qermany,  but  attained  no  distinction.  lU- 
success  of  this  campaign  induced  him  .to  .^(^  to  a  state  oi 
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iadiaD,  in  which  he  continued  until  1814.    In  1799  he 
fgsd  hii  contiB,  the  nnhiqipy  oij^han  of  the  Temi^e, 
I   mm  vIh^  fife  haA  been  me  continaed  leriei  of  mii- 


Uvk  7%ireK  CkarkUe,  the  dnghtar  of  king  Loois  XVI. 
klui  maitiage  with  Marie  Antoinette  of  Aostria,  and  who 
ixa  Iwr  cradle  bore  the  UUe  of  Madame  Bojale,  was  born 
It  Vemillee  on  the  19th  of  December,  1778,  and  died 
Odobef  19Ui,  1651.   %e  wai  not  foorteen  years  old  when 
tte  ereoU  of  the  10th  of  Angiut,  179S,  overthrew  her 
btber'i  throne,  and  drove  her  entire  family  from  the  pompi 
of  Veraiilles  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple.    Her  parents  were 
W  tbace  to  the  scaffold ;  and  the  young  princess  had  nic- 
ceaively  to  deplore  her  father,  her  mother,  her  aunt  Eliza- 
beth, and  her  brother.   At  last  Austria  remembered  the 
pud-daoghter  of  Marie  Ther^;  negodation*  were  made 
iBber&rour;  and tm the 86th of  Deeemher,  1795,atRiehen, 
mr  Bile,  they  effected  an  exchange  of  the  danghter  of 
looi  XTI.  for  IboT  membera  of  the  National  Convention. 
Anned  at  ^^oma,  the  prinoesa  remained  there  mom  than 
(hiwyeHi^Hnng  en  a  l^aey  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  aunt, 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Tes^m.   ffiie  married  her  cousin  at 
Uittia  on  the  10th  of  June,  1799.    The  uewly-married 
coDpIe  remained  at  Mittau  till  the  commencement  of  1801. 
Tkef  then  loagfat  an  asylum  at  Warsaw.   Fortune  tossed 
iIkd  bom  place  to  place.   Given  up  by  Prussia,  they  re- 
tuned  to  Hittan  in  1805 ;  and  the  following  year  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  hii  turn,  abandoned  them.  England, 
Id  rhidi  the  power  of  Napoleon  eoidd  not  reach,  alone  offered 
tkm  a  lasting  refi^.    Here  Louis  XVIII.  repaired  towards 
tlte  end  of  1806,  and  some  time  after  pnjchased  a  residence 
It  Hutwell,  in  fiDckinghamshire,  where  all  the  &mily  were 
Rum  re-muted.   There  the  Due  and  Duchess*  d'Angouleme 
hti  io  the  moat  pntfound  retirement,  nntil  the  Anglo- 
SfuniA  amy  puna  the  ^rrenees,  when  the  Diu;  d*An- 
Nkne  jnned     hanqg  laiided  at  »  ^uiih  port  on  the 
Heditniiumn. 

the  restantion  of  the  fionrixm  &mOy  the  Dnc  and 
Dodease  d'Angoulftme  were  at  Bordeaux,  which  was  re- 

SB  an  eminently  nyaliat  town,  and  very  Cavoarahle. 
'm  tLe  BoorboD  cause,  when  Ml  the  9th  of  March  the  news 
tf  Napoleon's  landing  was  conveyed  to  them  from  Fhria. 
Bmsg  been  app<»nted  the  preceding  year  colonel-general 
ri-JirCiiiiasrieTS  and  Dragoons,  and  high-admiral  of  France, 
tts  (take  then  received  the  extraordinary  powen  of  a  lien- 
idBt-ceoeral  of  the  kingdom.  He  immediately  formed  a 
f^romeQl  for  the  southern  provinces,  collected  tnx^,  and 
a  ibe  road  to  Lyon  gunea  several  advantages  over  Uie 
Bcsipittists,  On  her  part,  the  dnchaia  evinced  great  reso- 
BtkQ;  leriewed  the  troops,  visited  Aon  in  bazncks,  and 
Rdonmnd  to  rekindle  the  dying  spark  of  love  for  the 
i^'ariioDs.  It  was  no  donbt  conceniing  thia  craidnct  that 
^t^]taa  remarked  of  her,  that  she  was  "  the  only  man  of 
ktrfutiily."  Her  efforts  were  however  as  fruitless  as  those 
t'.  !ier  hasband.  Bat  the  second  ^dication  of  Napoleon 
^er  the  battle  of  Wnterioo  decided  the  qneriioa  wiuiont  a 
crilwir. 

Us  the  aeeeanon  of  Charles  X.,  September  16th,  18S4,  the 
^  d'Angonleme  took  the  ancient  title  of  Daopbin. 

Tbe  deoee*  of  the  2Sth  of  July,  1630,  re-opened  the  road 
'bidi  was  for  the  third  time  to  conduct  the  royal  family  to 
'i<  land  of  exile.  They  arrived  in  England  on  the  23nl  of 
^3put,  and  were  received  as  private  individoala.  Charles 
I  aikfd  and  obtained  leave  to  take  up  hia  abode,  when  at 
E-bbor^,  in  Holyrood  Palace. 

soM  aflar  removed  to  the  continaiit,  and  fixed  thur 
^"AcMc  at  Ootitz,  in  Hungary.  The  dnchflM  SDrrivod  har 
'^'tiaDd  seren  years. 

ANILINE.  rCa«MimT,fia.] 

ASISOINE.   [Chmiictby,  J.  il 

ANISOLE.   [CHBaiisniT,  fi-.  a] 

ASISYLE.  {CBXi«TBT,iSr.S.1 

ANSI,  a  ruined  in  the  "Kan  district  of  Turldsh- 
^naeua,  is  ntuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aipa,  a  feeder 
^  Ha  Araiea,  in  40^  SS*  N.  lat.,  43"  34'  E.  long.,  at  a 
^«  of  about  66  miles  N.W.  from  Erivan.  It  was 
^Bdnl  in  the  6th  century,  and  became  the  residence  of  the 
^^Kiuni  kings  from  the  8th  caitury  till  the  year  1064,  when 
taken  and  ravaged  by  Alp  Arslan.  The  Armenian 
also  resided  in  Anni  from  993  to  1064.  The 
^  itood  upon  an  area  tcnninating  on  two  tides  in  abrupt 
^nc^  dedhitiea  ;  m  the  sooth  is  a  dero  ravine,  in  the 
'*i««f  wUch  the  Azpft  flowa:  the  area  w  open  towaxda 


the  north,  on  which  aide  it  is  defended  by  a  massive  wall 
Hanked  with  nomerDoa  towers.  The  towers  ar»  remarkaUs 
for  the  gi^tie  crosses  fnmed  by  huge  blocks  of  red  sand- 
stone let  mto  the  masonry.  The  walls,  towen,  and  ohurchea 
are  in  good  piesemtion ;  so  moch  so,  that  at  a  distanco 
the  city  does  not  seem  deserted.  Besides  the  buildings 
named  there  are  several  baths,  a  mosque,  and  a  palace.  All 
the  public  buildingi  display  much  splendonr  and  archi- 
tectural beaubr,  and  the  fretwork  of  the  arches  is  vei^  ridi. 
Some  of  ^e  churches  are  decorated  with  rude  wall-paintings 
representing  scriptural  and  legendary  aubjecta.  There  are 
inscriptions  on  most  of  the  buildings  chiefly  in  Armenian, 
but  some  are  Turkish,  The  private  houses  of  Anni  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  an  humble  description,  as  none  of 
them  are  left  standing,  and  the  whole  area  on  which  they 
stood  is  covered  merely  with  mounds  of  loose  stones.  The 
city  continued  to  be  inhabited  till  A.n.  1319,  when  its  ruin 
waa  <»mplet«d  by  an  earthquake.  (Wilbraham's  Trwadtin 

ANNUITY.  T3u  reatiictions  inipoaed  on  contnets  for 
annuities  by  the  Sutnte  63  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  141,  have  been 
removed,  and  parties  are  now  left  perfectly  free  to  make  their 
bargaina  in  the  terms  on  which  they  can  agree.  (17  and  18 
Vict  c.  90.)  J  \ 

ANOPLuBA,  a  fiunily  of  insects,  including  the  Apt&n 
of  Linnieus,  and  the  various  forms  of  Pedicutiu  [Pxdiculus] 
and  Parasitic  Insects  of  other  authors.  The  researches 
which  were  commenced  on  this  family  by  Dr.  Leach  have 
been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Denny,  and  resulted  in  the  discovety 
of  a  vast  number  of  new  forms.  The  result  is  that  it  has 
been  found  that  every  animal  is  infested  with,  or,  for  some 
wise  purpose  is  accompanied  by,  one  or  more  creatures 
belonging  to  this  family,  having  a  peculiar  form  in  each 
spedcs.  Neariy  600  different  fonns  of  thsss  entions  insects, 
all  fionned  on  the  tfpe  of  the  eomnion  hnman  loose,  have 
hMi  described  hy  Mr.  Denny,  in  the  catakcne  <tf  the  speci- 
mens which  at  present  exist  in  the  Ritisn  Museom.  In 
mostcasesbnt  tme  species  of  the  parasite  exists  on  one  species 
of  animal,  but  there  are  instances,  as  in  the  eagles  and  gnUs, 
in  which  a  species  of  the  bird  is  attacked  by  five  species  of 
Anophtra.  The  best  series  of  illustrations  of  these  insects 
which  exist  are  contsined  in  Denny's  *  AnoplunBritannica,' 
published  in  184S. 

ANTARCTIC  REGIONS.  TPoub  Cotmraiis  airn  Sxal 

ANTHERI'DIA,  in  Botany,  organs  found  in  many  of  the 
tribes  of  Cr]rpt(^amic  or  Floweriess  Plants,  Th^  have 
been  observed  in  the  Chances,  Horse-Tails,  Ferns,  Mosses, 
and  Alga,  and  are  siq>posed  to  represent  the  anthers  in 
Phanerogamic  or  Flow^mg  Plants.  In  the  cells  of  which 
thejr  are  eompmed  certain  moving  filamenta  are  obsOTsd, 
which  have  receiTed  the  name  uS  Pl^fUmaot  ^«rm^osaii$. 
Many  of  these  phytozoa  move  by  cilia  attached  to  their 
snrfiice.  For  the  nature  <tf  their  functions,  development,  and 
forms,  see  Rkpboductioh  ik  Plants  aia>  Akjhals,  S.  % 

ANTHRl'SCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  thenatnral 
order  UmbeUifene  and  the  tribe  Seandfeineai.  It  is  known 
by  possessing  Uttle  or  no  calyx,  with  heart-shaped  petals 
bent  down  at  the  point ;  a  fruit  narrowed  below  the  short 
beak,  and  without  any  ridges.   The  beak  haa  five  ridges. 

A.  tylvutrii,  Wild  Chervil,  is  known  by  its  terminal 
stalked  umbels,  and  its  linear  glabrous  fruit  with  a  short 
beak.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  hedges  and  banks  throughout 
Europe. 

A.  Cer^cUmm  {Scandia  Ctr^clium),  the  Garden  Chervil, 
is  {ffobab^  an  escape  from  cutiTation  in  England.  U  is 
common  enough  in  waste  places.  [Scahdix.] 

A.  vnigaru  hsatbe  umbrels  lateral  and  stalked,  and  an 
ovate  hispid  pmnt.  The  leaves  are  slightly  hairy.  It  i« 
common  in  the  waste  places  of  Great  Britain.  (Babingtmi'n 
MamuU  of  British  Botany.) 

ANTHROTOLITES,  the  name  given  to  Human  Fo«^ 
Remains.    Althou^  at  one  time  it  waa  thou^t  that  human 
remains  were  often  found  foBttlised,  _  the  investigataona  of 
modem  anatomists  have  shown  that  in  most  of  these  casern 
the  supposition  haa  been  false.  Danbenton  first  demoastmiAd 
that  some  bones  which  had  long  been  regarded  in  Pa.ri^^ 
the  remains  of  a  gigantic  hnman  being  belonged  to  &  low 
tribe  of  beings.    The  nsearehes  ol  Cuvier  gnve  &  c\«  _ 
which  aU  cases  might  he  tested,  and  most  of  t^^^  ^,x^ 
iutanoes  brought  forward  have  been  xeferred  t<k«f^ 
conect  types.  -  ,        „  ™« 

Hnman  fosril  btmon  linvo,howoTtr,  bam 
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Belgiu  bonB*caTen»,  with  bean,  ndoiU^  fte^  and  on 
figured  hj  Dr.  adunarluig,  in  Us  intemtiiig  wmc.  oa  tlw 
booeB  found  in  a  cBTern  near  U2ge. 

Dr.  Baekland  ('  Bridgewater  Treatise  *)  remarks  .  that 
frequent  discoveries  have  been  made  of  hnman  bones  and 
rude  works  of  art  in  natoral  caverns,  sometimes  inclosed  hi 
stalactite,  at  other  times  in  beds  of  foxtixj  materials,  which 
are  interspersed  with  bones  of  extinct  species  of  quadmpeds. 
These  caeeB,  he  thinks,  may  be  explained  by  the  common 
practice  of  maokind  in  all  ages  to  bury  their  dead  in  such 
convenient  repositories.  "  The  accidental  circamstance," 
continues  Dr.  Buckland,  "that  man^  caverns  contained  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  other  animals,  dispersed  through 
Uie  same  soil  in  which  hnman  bodies  may,  at  any  mbBe- 
qnent  period,  have  been  buried,  affords  no  proof  of  the  time 
when  these  remains  of  men  were  introduced.  Many  of  the 
caverns  have  been  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who,  for  con* 
venienee  of  occupatioa,  have  repeatedly  disturbed  portions 
of  soil  in  which  their  predecessors  may  have  been  buried. 
Such  disturbances  will  explain  the  occa|ionaJ  admixture  of 
fragments  of  hnman  skeletons  and  the  bones  of  modern 
quadrupeds  with  those  of  extinct  species  introduced  at  more 
early  periods  and  by  natural  causes.  Several  acconnts  have 
been  published  within  the  last  few  years  of  human  remains 
discovered  in  the  caverns  of  France  and  in  the  province  of 
Li^e,  which  are  described  as  being  of  the  same  antiquity 
with  the  bones  of  hyenas  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  that 
accom)>aoy  them.  Most  of  these  may  probably  admit  of 
explanation  W  reference  to  the  eaasei  just  enumerated. 
In  the  case  in  eavema  whidi  form  the  cluuuiela  of  subter- 
ranean rivers,  or  which  are  snbjeet  to  occasional  inunda- 
tions, another  canse  of  the  admixtare  of  hnman  bones  with 
the  remains  of  auimals  of  more  ancient  date  may  be  found 
in  the  movements  occasioned  by  runmng  water." 

The  same  learned  author  observes  that  the  most  remark- 
able and  only  recorded  case  of  human  skeletons  imbedded  in 
a  solid  limestone  rock  is  that  on  the  shore  of  Guadaloupe, 
adding  that  there  is  however,  no  reason  to  consider  these 
bones  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  rock  in  which  they 
occur  is  -  of  veiy  recent  formation,  and  is  composed  of 
agglutinated  fragments  of  shells  and  corals  which  inhabit  the 
a^aceat  water.  Such  kind  of  stone  is  frequently  formed  in 
a  few  years  from  sand-bimks  composed  of  similar  materials, 
on  the  shores  of  tiDpical  aeaa.  ('  Bri^swater  Treatise/  vol. 
y  One  of  these  skeletons,  described  by  Mr.  Konig  (Phil. 
Traaa.,*  1814)  ia  in  the  ^tish  Mqaenm.  See  fnrther  as  to 
tbe  rock  in  which  the  akeletons  an  imbedded,  'Linn. 
Trans.,'  1818,  vol.  xii. 

Dr.  Lund  published,  some  years  ago,  tbe  discovery  of 
buman  remains  with  those  of  Megatkarum,  &c ;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  former  were  of  the  same  epoch  as 
those  of  the  latter.  The  cranium  had  the  pecniiar  shape 
which  diHtinguishes  the  ancient  Peruvian. 

ANTIORIN.  j:CewiiSTRV,5. 1.] 

ANTOMMARCtil,  FRANCESCO,  a  luigeon  of  soma 
reputation  as  an  anatomist,  but  more  likely  to  be  remembered 
in  his  capacity  of  physician  to  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 
Antommarehi,  a  native  of  Corsica,  studied  medicine  at 
Pisa,  and  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1812  elected 
anatomical  dissector  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
of  Florence,  attached^  to  the  oniversity  of  Pi^L  This  ap- 
pointment rendered  him  the  principal  aaustaQt  of  hii  ao*- 
tomical  teacher,  Mascagoi,  In  1818  the  Oievalier  Colonna, 
chamberlain  to  Madame  Mere,  made  overtures  to  Antom- 
marehi for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  surgeon  to  the  £mperor  Napoleon  I.,  and 
be  accepted  the  offer.  The  history  of  Antommarehi,  from 
this  time  till  bis  return  to  Europe  in  1821,  is  part  of  the 
biography  of  Napoleon.  Immediately^  on  his  return  he  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  heirs  of  Masca^i,  who 
wished  to  reclaim  from  him  the  plates  and  manuscript  of  the 
*  Grande  Anatomia,*  which  he  had  undertaken  to  edit,  and 
he  eventually  gave  them  up.  In  1825  a  series  of  anatomical 
plates,  the  size  of  life,  by  Antommarehi,  were  announced  as 
on  the  eve  of  publication  ai  the  lithographical  establish- 
ment of  Connt  de  Lasteyrie  at  Paris.  The'heirs  of  Masngni 
forthwith  published  a  letter  to  the  connt,  in  which  they 
asserted  that  Antonunardii'e  lithographed  drnriogs  were  mere 
copies  from  the  plates  of  Mascagni.  A  fovonrable  report  of 
the  work  however  was  presented  to  the  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences  by  Ma^eodie  and  Domini.  Fifteen  parts  of  this 
— ^k  were  published  with  the  titie  <  Planches  Aoatomiques 
npa  Hamain/  Fftria,  18S^18Sfl^  nqnl  blio,  indodiDg 


forty-five  finished  and  thirty-fiTO  outline  Uthagra^ed  draw- 
ings of  inoonsidezable  ment.  The  controversy  appears  to 
have  died  away,  through  lapse  of  time,  without  a  positiTe 
decision  being  pronounced  in  bvonr  of  the  claims  of  either 
party.  Dqring  the  Polish  rerolntion  he  went  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  wai  appointed  genenl  inapector  of  nulita7 
hospitals. 

The  following  account  of  another  curious  controversy,  ia 
which  Antommarehi  was  engaged,  is  translated  froTa  the 
'  Nouvelle  Biographie  Universelle,'  Paris,  1852  "  Soan 
after  the  revolution  of  July,"  says  Dr.  Bourdon,  "  Antom- 
marehi remembered  that  he  had  ^en  a  cast  of  uie  head  of 
the  dying  hero.  Now,  about  nine  years  after  his  return  from 
St.  Helena,  he  first  decided  on  publishing  this  cast  of  the 
emperor.  It  created  a  ^reat  sensation  [in  Paris],  and  for  a 
time  drew  Antommarehi  from  his  obscurity,  probably  also 
relieving  him  from  pecuniary  distress ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  greaUy  injured  his  reputation.  As  it  did  not  appear  from 
this  cast  that  Napoleon  s  skull  presented  that  phxenolo^cal 
conformation  which,  according  to  Gall,  ought  to  have  indi- 
cated the  most  glorious  and  least  contested  of  bis  faculties, 
the  adversaries  of  that  science  made  use  of  it  as  an  argument 
against  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  and  thence  sprang  the  diapulei 
which  still  continue.  The  fact  is,  that  there  were  some 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  cast  published  by  Antom- 
nMirchi  had  really  been  moulded  at  St,  Helena  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor ;  it  was  found  to  bear  more  resemblance  to 
Bonaparte  the  first  consul  than  to  the  illustrious  exile,  worn 
out  by  six  years  of  sorrow  and  want  of  sleep,  emaciated 
by  disease,  and  with  the  furrows  ploughed  by  52  yeara. 
Neither  doea  this  cast  of  Antommanhi  acoord  with  what 
Dr.  O'Heara  and  General  Montholon  have  related  of  the 
thinness  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  alteration  of  his  features  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  existence.  Suspicions  were  set  aSoal 
of  Antonmiarchi'4  veracity ;  it  was  anirmed  that  he  had  un- 
lawfully assumed  the  title  of  professor,  and  that  nobody 
had  been  able  to  find  two  works  that  he  said  he  had  pub- 
lished— the  one  a  treatise  on  the  cholera,  the  other  concern- 
ing physiology.  The  advocates  of  the  new  science  of 
ptirenolo^,  in  their  spiteful  ardour,  went  so  far  as  to  tlirow 
a  suspicion  upon  the  identity  of  the  cast  considered  with 
regard  to  the  material.  '  Your  cast,*  they  said  to  him, '  is  of 
a  fine  plaster ;  it  is  white  and  pure,  such  as  is  only  to  be 
seen  at  Luoca,  where  beautiful  statuettes  are  formed  of  it ; 
yon  could  not  have  found  any  such  at  St.  Helena.'  Wearied 
witii  all  these  vexations,  Antommarehi  about  1636  took  the 
desperate  step  of  emigrating,  in  order  to  practise  hom(BO- 
pathically  at  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at  Havanna."  H( 
died  at  St.  Antonio  in  Cuba,  about  1844. 
ANUS,  DISEASES  OF.  [SuaoxsT,  S.  S.1 
AORTA,  DISEASES  OF,  fSuaoBBy,  8. 8.1 

APiiN.  rcHKMisTRT -y.  l.J 

APIUM.  [Cblert.I 

APOPHYLLIC  ACID.  [Chemistrt,  S.  1.] 
AFPERLEY,  CHARLES  JAMES,  a  writer  on  sporting 
subjects  of  considerable  reputation,  better  known  by  the 
pseudo-name  of  Nimrod,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Apperley,  a  Welsh  country  gentleman,  and  was  bom  at  hU 
father's  seat  of  Plasgronow,  inDenbighshire,  in  the  year  1777. 
At  Rugby  school  he  acquired  some  luiowledge  of  the  classical 
languages,  and  much  more  of  the  ajports  of  the  field.  In  1601 
he  married  Uie  dao^ter  of  William  Wynne,  Esq.,  and  in 
1804  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Bilton  Hall,  once  we  country 
seat  of  Addison,  in  Warwickshire.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self so  entirely  to  the  chase  that  for  some  years  his  only 

{tUTSutt  was  that  of  a  fox-hunter.  He  often  rode  thirty  or 
orty  miles  to  distant  covers,  and  he  contrived  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  sport  by  disposing  of  hunters,  after  he  had 
ridden  them  for  some  time,  to  those  of  his  friends  whose 
knowledge  of  the  horse  was  not  so  intimate  as  his,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  trust  their  own  judgment  in  the  parchase 
of  an  untried  animal.  In  1821  he  removed  into  Hampsliire, 
and  commenced  farming  on  a  large  scale ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  began  to  write  for  the  press.  His  contributions  to 
the  'Sporting  Magazine,'  especially  his  Hunting  Tours, 
attracted  so  much  attentiim  that  the  circulation  of  the  work 
was  doubled  in  two  years ;  and  Mr.  Pitman,  the  promietor 
of  the  magazine,  not  only  remunerated  him  handfomely,  but 
also  paid  the  expenses  of  his  tours,  and  kept  for  him  a  stud 
of  hunters.  On  Mr.  Pitman's  death  diSerences  followed, 
which  led  toasuit  by  his  representatives  for  monev  advanced, 
the  result  of  which  was  that,  to  avoida  piiaon  at  home,  Nim- 
xod  wu  eonq^ed  to  np  hu-mideiice  in  France.  Id 
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IjSD  Ur.  Api»il«y  efUblished  Umwlf  at  a  eUtflU  called 
Si-Fiene,  near  CaIui,  where  he  chiefly  resided  for  the  re- 
imda  (rf  hia  life,  supporting  himsslf  bj  his  pen.    He  died 
s  Liniaa  oa  the  19th  of  May,  1643. 
.Viinrod'a  iDperioiity  conaisted  in  bis  perfeok  knowledge  of 
^nbject,  and  in  a  certain  air  of  good  hamoor,  which  won 
ifoi  the  reader.    Hia  worki  are  nude  ap  almoat  entirely  of 
accdotc,  and  partake  of  a  goiiipiiig  eharactar.   Hia  know- 
jedv  of  fDK-hnnting  conld  not  be  dinrated,  for  jpteriooa  to  hia 
biTmg  England  be  had  hnntad  with  no  leas  than  eighty-two 
difcnnt  packs,  in  every  quarter  of  Great  Brit^ 

AJmoat  all  Mr.  Apperley't  works  were  written  for  periodi- 
a!f.  bot  many  afterwards  appeared  in  a  collected  shape. 
'Tbe  Chase,  the  Tnrf,  and  the  Road,'  may  be  claased  as 
.Viand's  best  prodaction.  Pabli^ed  aeparately  in  the 
'IJaarlerly  Beview,*  in  1827,  their  appearance  in  so  grave 
ipenodiol  excited  no  small  sensation.  The  liveliness  with 
riicb  they  were  written  however  carried  them  through 
nsmphsnUy,  and  the  result  was  a  considerable  addition  to 
ikenamber  of  Nimrod's  admirers,  as  a  eonseqacnce  of  hia 
iuroductioD  to  a  new  and  wider  circle  of  raaden. 
APTEN0DYTE8.  [Pewociiib.] 

APTEHYX,  a  genus  of  Stntthions  Birds,  inhabiting  Ans- 
tnlia  ind  the  islands  of  New  Z  ealand.  U  was  first  described 
W  Di.  Shsw,  who  regarded  it  as  an  extinct  form  of  bird.  It 
nidentiy  belonga  to  a  groap  of  birds  that  vrere  destined  to 
!in  on  the  earth,  only  as  Img  aa  they  ime  free  from  the 
ducb  of  camivorom  enemiea  endowed  with  greater  powen 
rfmriion  than  themselves.  Nambers  of  wingless  birds,  not 
Monging  to  the  Stmthioos  division,  as  the  Dodo  and  Solitaire, 
am  ilreat^  to  have  become  extinct;  whibt  the  smaller 
ongeiieii  of  tbe  2>m>niw  are  snffering  in  like  manner.  The 
ApieipL  is  not  hovrever  extinct,  as  many  stnffed  specimens 
tvA  ia  the  moseams  of  England ;  and  a  living  specimen 
^  been  exhibited  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Beat's  Park.  Of  all  biros  at  present  known  the  Apteiyx 
ippein  to  have  the  wings  the  most  reduced  to  their  simplest 
mdimeDU.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  the  Pengoin,  and  in 
it  is  seldom  quite  so  big  as  our  common  goose,  llie  beak 
ii  -nrj  long  and  slendo',  marked  on  each  side  with  a  longita- 
lottl  groove,  and  covered  with  a  membrane  at  Its  base.  It 
iihn  from  other  birds  ia  the  eompletness  id  ita  di^hragm, 
Oil  is  the  abaence  of  abdominal  air-cells.  The  bmea  are 
Mhcdiow,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  birds ;  the  stemam  ia 
itnnall,  and  the  ribe  are  extraordinarily  broad;  the  feathers 
>nt  M  sceessory  plame,  and  their  shafts  are  prolonged  he- 
jfoi  the  back ;  uia  feet  have  a  short  and  elemted  hind-toe^ 
d  vhich  the  claw  alone  is  externally  visible. 

Tbe  native  name  of  this  bird  ia  Kim-Kiwi,  given  it  on 
KmoBt  of  its  peculiar  cry.  It  is  a  Doctamal  hini,  and  prevs 
« luili,  insects,  and  worms.  Whilst  at  rest  it  has  the 
■malar  habit  of  resting  on  the  tip  of  ita  bill^  which  ia  ita 
Mitskuaeteriatie  positioib 


Aptorjx  (J.  matr<Ut$\ 

Jt  niiu  vith  considerable  rapidity,  and  when  hunted  by 
"piCm^es  a  hole  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
«  it  retirea  into  the  natural  cavities  of  the  roclu. 
^^f^  utaeked  it  defends  itself  with  consider^le  vigour. 
^  latiret  bant  it  for  the  sake  of  its  akin,  which  is  used  by 
^biib  fot  thw*  dceMSii  and  on  this  acooant  it  ia  highly 


AQUARIUM,  a  contraction  for  A^mvivarium,  a  term 
applied  to  arrangements  of  living  aquatic  animals  and  plants 
inhabiting  either  fresh  or  salt  water.  Althoneh  it  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times  that  animals  li^g  in  wataz 
may  be  kept  in  small  glass  vessels  for  exhibition  by  Uie  daily 
supply  of  fresh-water,  the  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry 
have  pointed  oat  how  animals  may  be  kept  living  in  only 
limited  qoantities  of  water  which  never  demand  renewing. 
The  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  depends  on  the 
absolute  balance  in  nature  which  exists  between  Uie  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  one  aet  of  these  beings  are 
engaged  in  giving  off  what  the  other  requires,  and  in  t^ng 
np  what  the  other  rejects.  It  is  thus  that  the  carbonic  add 
wnich  is  thrown  off  m>m  the  tissaes  of  anim^  is  taken  up 
by  pbnts,  and  thus  prevented  from  contaminating  the  atmos- 
phere ;  whilst  the  plant  gives  off  oxygen  gas,  and  suppli^ 
the  atmosphere  with  this  element  of  its  composition  which 
is  necessary  to  the  life  of  animals.  The  relations  which  are 
thus  fonad  to  exist  on  the  laige  scale  of  tbe  whole  sarbce  of 
the  earth,  are  found  also  to  occur  in  a  jar  of  water.  If  an 
animal  is  placed  in  pare  water  it  quickly  exhausts  the 
oxygen  it  |contains,  and  gives  out  into  it  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  it  dies.  Bat  if  we  place  with  the 
animal  some  plant  that  Uvea  in  water,  it  will  be  fonnd  that 
the  carbonic  acid  pven  out  by  the  animal  will  be  taken  np 
by  the  plant,  and  that  the  plant  will  give  out  oxygen  in  its 
plaoa.  Ulna  the  water  beMmes  cleared  of  ita  injnnona  com- 
pound, and  the  needed  element,  oxygen,  is  supplied.  Such 
an  arrangement  on  a  small  scale  is  caued  an  Aquanam. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  vrith  fresh-water  by  Mr. 
N.  B.  Ward,  and  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  such  an 
anangemeat  was  given  by  Mr.  Warington,  chemist  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Company.  The  latter  found  oot,  however, 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  simply  any  kind  of  plants 
and  animals ;  but  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  cor- 
rectly, it  was  necessary  that  certain  animals  which  lived  on 
decomposing  v^table  matter  should  he  present.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  tendency  to  decomposition  iu  the 
water-planta  becomes  so  decided  that  tbe  water  woold  be 
rendered  impure  if  thia  decompositioa-  was  not  arrested. 
The  cure  for  this  was  found  in  the  addition  of  Freih- Water 
MoUusea^  the  jars  centring  such  fish  aa  the  gold-carp 
and  stickleback,  aod  such  planta  as  the  Valitneria  spiralij, 
Cailitrick0,  kc.  The  best  kind  of  snails  for  tiiia  pnrpose  are 
the  varioas  species  of  Planorbia.  Not  only  is  it  necessary 
that  this  latter  precauUon  be  takm  to  ensure  the  saccess  of 
the  experiment,  but  it  is  of  importance  to  guard  against  the 
preponderance  of  animal  life.  Although  in  most  cnnes  it 
appears  that  there  cannot  be  too  many  plants  for  the  health 
of  the  animal  as  long  as  they  grow  healthily  and  do  not  de- 
compose, yet  it  often  happens  that  the  excess  of  animals 
over  plants  in  a  given  space  will  destroy  the  balance,  and 
lead  to  the  destmction  of  life. 

AmoDgst  the  fresh-water  plants  adapted  for  growing  in 
the  Aqoariumare  tbe  Valimeria  epir^is,  the  various  species 
of  Chara,  AnacharU  Alsinattrumy  Stratiotes  Aloides,  Cal~ 
litriehe  atOummlitt  C.  vsmo^,  Afyrioph^Uum  spkatvmy  and 
Sanunculus  afuatili*.  Such  jars  afford  a  gooa  opportunity 
for  cultivating  the  vaiioaa  species  of  fresh-water  ConfervK, 
which  all  assist  in  keeping  the  water  pure. 

Although  these  results  have  been  known  for  many  years, 
it  is  only  recently  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry 
out  the  same  plan  witn  regard  to  marine  animals  and 
plants  in  sea-water.  The  difficulties,  however,  are  greater  in 
maintaining  the  balance  between  the  plants  and  animals  in 
sea-water  than  in  fresh.  This  arises  ttom  tbe  more  sluggish 
life,  both  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  and  the  greater 
amoant  of  disorganised  matter  which  they  throw  from  their 
surfaces.  By  care  in  tbe  selection  of  sea-weeds,  avoiding 
those  which  are  large  and  throw  off  much  matter  from  their 
surface,  and  not  overcrowding  the  water  with  animal  life, 
jars  or  tacks  containing  sea-animals  and  sea-plants  can  be 
easily  managed.  Mr.  Warington  recommends  neen  sea- 
weeds, saeh  aa  the  species  of  Porphyra,  Sic  Mr.  Gosse 
^eaks  favonmbly^if  Chondnu  eriijmSf  Irid<e»  edtUity  and 
the  Ddeueriai,  In  jars  or  tsnks  containing  these  planta 
various  forms  of  searanimsls  have  been  succeufally  kept  for 
manv  months. 

The  greatest  experiment  of  this  kind  which  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  is  in  a  large  glass-building  that  has  been 
erected  in  tbe  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Regent's 
Park.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  iu  Hay,  1853.  This 
building  eootuni  an  areft  of  60  feet  by  S5  feet.^lw  tides  . 
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of  Au  paralldognm  an  bonnded  hy  memnn  of  pilato'g^an, 
eadi  ming  nhmi  6  foit  in  length  and  2  feet  6  faiehes  in 
depth.  Tney  are  placed  at  a  bright  of  ahont  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  » that  each  dxrudon  proannta  as  it  were  a  mb- 
manne  pietnre  '  on  the  Hne^*  and  may  be  approached  so 
closely  that  the  minatMt  ammals  not  microscopic,  may  be 
watched  with  the  most  perfect  snccesB,  nnder  circnmstances 
which  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  those  of  nature.  The 
whole  of  tiiese  tanks  are  supplied  with  gravel,  sand,  rocks, 
and  sea-weed,  so  as  to  imitate  the  rock-pools  left  on  the  sea- 
shore by  a  receding  tide,  which  indeed  they  may  be  said  to 
represent;  but  with  this  ^reat  advantage  to  the  observer, 
that  instead  of  looking  vertically  into  a  cavity  in  which  the 
light  becomes  less  and  less  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  he 
has  here  the  means  of  examining  each  animal  in  its  turn, 
under  an  effect  which  is  not  only  most  delightful  in  itself, 
but  which,  the  water  being  seen  in  section  throng  per- 
ftetly  transparent  walls,  affords  the  bnt  poarible  ^Msition  fin- 
investigating  the  stmctore  and  fimctiont  of  the  liviog  beings 
contained  in  it. 

The  tanka  contain  fresh-water  animals  and  marine  ammals. 
The  fresh-water  tanks  present  all  the  more  common  species 
of  British  Yisha,  as  the  Pike,  Tench,  Perch,  Roach,  Rudd, 
Ourp,  Eel,  Stickleback,  Minnow,  Oudgeon,  &c.  Some  of  the 
higa  forms  of  fresh-water  Crustacea,  as  the  Crawfish,  have 
idso  been  introduced.  With  these  are  placed  a  Urge 
variety  of  the  hesh-water  MoUusca,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Zmneut,  PUtnorUa,  Aitodon,  Unto,  &c.  These  tanks  have 
been  occupied  since  Christmas,  18fi2,  with  scarcely  any  loss. 

Amongst  the  Radiate  Animals  none  are  more  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  resisting  destruction  than  the  Actiniadce, 
and  all  exj}erinienters  agree  that  they  are  amongst  the 
animals  which  may  be  most  saecessfally  kept  in  the  Marine 
Aqnarinm.  All  the  mwe  commim  British  apectea  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  Rqpnt's  Park,  and  some  of  remarkable 
liu  and  beaoty.  The  Sertularian  Zoo^ites  and  the  Polyzoa 
axe  also  there,  bat  their  animal  iohabitants  are  too  minute 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eve.  Specimens  of  the  Behino- 
dermata,  including  several  forms  of  Star-Fishes  {AtUriat), 
the  Son-Star,  the  common  Sea-Egg,  the  Hctothurice,  and 
other  rare  forms  of  this  class  of  animals  have  been  from  time 
to  time  introduced. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  MoUusea  thrive.  In  the  sea 
they  play  the  same  part  as  in  tiie  fresh-water :  they  are  the 
scavengers  of  the  ocean.  The  Pinoa,  the  Oyster,  the 
Pecten,  the  Cockle,  amongst  bivalves  ;  and  the  Whelk,  the 
Periwinkle,  with  many  outer  univalves,  have  demonstrated 
how  large  a  field  of  observation  is  in  store  for  those  who 
•tady  the  HoUnsea.  Several  species  of  those  gems  of  the 
ocean,  the  Nndibrandiiate  Mollnsca,  whose  forms  and 
oolonra  are  only  known  to  na  thxon^  the  great  work  of 
Alder  and  Hancock,  have  been  soeceesfhlly  kept  alive; 
whilst  the  red  leaves  of  the  species  of  Jiheefymmia  have 
been  atazred  with  their  e£;gB.  Various  forms  of  Ascidtau 
Mollnsca  have  lived,  and  complete  the  evidence  that  this 
great  group  of  animals  may  be  watched  in  their  living 
habits  as  tuajj  aa  their  ahdla  may  be  examined  in  a 
cabinet. 

The  Artieulata  have  been  represented  in  these  tanks 
species  of  Lobster,  Crab,  Shrimp,  and  Prawn.  Though 
many  of  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  deep  ocean,  and  only 
reward  the  labours  of  the  dredger,  yet  they  live  perfectly 
well  in  the  shallow  lodgings  provided  for  them  by  the 
Zoological  Society.  These  facts  demonstrate  that  amongst 
the  Invertebrate  tribes  there  are  none  whose  hahiti  may  not 
be  studied  in  the  Aqnarinm. 

With  regard  to  fish  it  is  foond  that  those  which  live  in 
•hallow  water  thrive  best  in  the  Aquarium.  The  Cork- 
Wing  {Ctenilchrua  CVnuMcus),  the  Fifteen-Spined  Stickle- 
back, uie  Iioug-spined  Cottus,  two  species  of  Bleony,  the 
Goby,  the  Grey  Mullet,  and  the  Fist  Fish  have  lived 
mnarkably  well. 

[Athmmm,  May  28,  1853 ;  AnnaU  cf  Natural  Hutot^t 
May,  1853 ;  Gosse,  A  NaOtraUsCt  Ramblet  on  the  Devonsktre 
Coast ;  Dalyell,  R^marlable  Animals  of  Scotland;  Unkester, 
Tie  AguavivaritM.) 

AQUlLA.  [Falconid*.] 

ARAB6IB,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pashalik  of 
Sivas,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  between  the  Ool- 
Dagh  and  Sari-Chi-Chak  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus 
{Ahatoua]  ;  at  a  distance  of  16  miles  N.W.  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kara^  and  Miumd-Sn,  on  the  caravan  rente  from 
Aleppo  to  Trebinnd,  from  which  ^cei  respectively  it  is  J 


distant  370  and  198  miles.  Itisbuiltamidstatorestoffnut- 
trees,  among  wbidi  the  White  Hnlbeny  is-  most  conunoo. 
The  fruit  of  the  mnlbeny  is  eatot  freah,  or  used  for  makiiig 
brandy,  or  it  is  made  into  a  sweetmeat  called  Petmes,  which 
is  common  all  through  Armenia.  The  soil  in  theQeighboor> 
hood  where  it  is  free  from  rocks  yields  fine  crops  of  wheat 
The  elimste  is  cold  in  winter,  and  much  snow  blls.  The 
town  contuns  4800  Turkish  and  1200  Armenian  families.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Armenian  population  had  1000  hand-looms 
at  work,  weaving  cotton  goods  from  British  yam.  This 
industry  and  the  caravan  trade  rendered  Arabgir  a  thriving 
place.  In  the  surrounding  highlands,  which  are  bare  and 
barren,  iron-ore  is  abundant ;  and  near  the  root  whete  the 
above-named  two  riven  meet  and  form  the  Euphratps,  are 
the  lead  and  copper-mines  of  Kaben-Maden.  {Bqyai  Gat- 
grajMcal  Journal.) 

ARAQO,  FRANCOIS  JEAN  DOMINIQUE,  was  bom 
in  the  commune  m  Estsgel^  near  PtopigDMi,  province  of 
Ronssillon  (now  the  depwtment  of  Uie  Eastern  Pyrenees), 
on  the  fiCtth  of  Febmaiy,  1786.  His  fsther,  a  licentiste  in 
law,  supported  a  numerous  fiunilyon  the  income  derived 
from  a  small  limded  property.  Francois,  the  son,  acqnired 
the  rudiments  of  reaiiin^,  writing,  and  vocal  music  at  the 

Erimary  school  of  hie  native  place,  and  in  private  lessons  st 
ome.   He  became  an  ea^er  reader,  and  at  an  early  age  con- 
ceived a  taste  for  a  military  life,  which  was  nourished  by 
the  continual  passingof  troops  on  the  march  to  or  from  the 
frontiers  of  Spain.    When  but  seven  years  old  he  attacked 
with'  a  lance  the  leader  of  a  few  Spanish  troopers  who  had 
ridden  by  mistake  into  the  village  after  a  battle,  and  vaa 
only  saved  from  a  sabre-stroke  oy  the  arrival  of  the  neigh- 
bours aimed  with  hav-forks.    His  father  having  beea 
appointed  Tmrarer  of  the  Mint  in  Perpignan,  the  family 
removed  to  that  town,  where  the  boy  entered  as  oat-door 
pnpU  at  the  municipal  coU^,  and  panning  bis  literaiy 
stodies,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  elasrie  authors  of 
his  native  conntiy.   But  walking  one  day  on  the  ramparts, 
a  little  incident  ocevrred  that  confirmed  kia  military  inclina- 
tions.  Seeing  a  youthful  officer  directing  the  repairs  of  the 
walls,  and  surprised  at  one  so  young  wearing  an  epaulette, 
he  inquired  by  what  means  it  had  been  won,  and  wai 
answered — By  study  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  which  was 
open  to  those  who  had  passed  a  prelimLnary  examination. 
From  that  time  Arago,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  geometry,  not  in 
elementary  manuals,  but  in  the  origimd  works  of  tilie  best 
authors,  and  mastered  their  contents  wiUi  chwacteriitic 
ener^.   He  soon  outstripped  the  abb^  who  taught  mathema- 
tics in  the  school  %  and  asaisled  by  the  Iiind  advice  of  a 
neighbouring  proprietor,  who  was  a  nu^ematician,  he 
familiarised  himself  with  the  writings  of  L<^ndre,  Lacroix, 
and  Gamier.   His  real  master,  to  quota  a  PungB  ^ 
aatobiognpby,  "was  a  cover  of  Gamiarfe  'TrMtiae  of 
Algebnu*   This  cover  consisted  of  a  printed  sheet,  on  the 
ontside  of  which  blue  paper  was  pasted.   Tiie  reading  of  the 
nncovered  side  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  know  what  the 
blue  paper  concealed.   I  damped  it,  and  removing  it  with 
care,  reiid  underneath  this  advice  given  by  D'Alembert  to  a 
youn^  man  who  was  telling  him  of  the  difficulties  he  met 
with  m  his  studies :  '  Keep  on,  sir,  keep  on,  and  conviction 
will  come  to  yon ;  *  which  was  for  me  a  ray  of  light.  Instead 
of  trying  obstinatelr  to  comprehend  at  first  sight  the  pro- 
positions that  came  before  me,  I  kept  on,  and  was  astoniuied 
the  next  day  at  understanding  perfectly  that  which,  the 
evening  before,  had  appeared  to  me  wnpped  in  tiiick 
douda.  * 

In  eighteen  months  Aiago  was  ready  for  his  examination, 
bat  the  examiner  having  been  detained  by  illness,  a  delay 
occurred,  during  which  his  friends  sought  to  divert  hiin  from 
the  pursuit  he  had  chosen.  He  kept  on,  hovrever,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Ealer  and  Laplace,  and  took  lessonit  in 
fencing  and  dandng,  having  heard  that  these  accomplish- 
ments were  essential  to  an  officer.  In  the  summer  of  lti(.)3 
he  was  examined  by  Monge  at  the  University  of  TooIouhc, 
and  passed  with  high  commendations  firat  of  his  class.  He 
repaired  forthwith  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School,  where,  after  a  few  months,  he  came  off  as  triam- 
phantly  from  an  examination  by  Legendre  as  from  t^at  at 
Toulouse.  In  either  case,  his  readiness  and  fiuniliarity  with 
the  subjects  required,  overcame  the  prejudlcM  of 
examinera. 

He  was  studying  for  the  artilleiy  branch  of  th«  service 
when,  in  1804,  the  post  of  8ea|f^„|f^^  Jt^Mrratory 
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at  Fans,  then  onder  BouTaid'i  diractioa,  having  fidleo 
naaiy  he  wu  peraaaded^  bat  with  great  ruQCtance  on  hii 
pin,  to  andertake  the  datiet.  The  temponuy  appinntmeDt, 
at  fte  thought  it,  effected  an  eatire  change  in  blB  pnnnita,  for 
k  remained  attached  to  the  Obeerratoiy  for  the  reat  of  hit 
B&.  At  the  instance  of  Laplace  be  worked  with  Biot,  who 
ra  amirtant-obaerrer,  at  experimental  researohei  for  det«r- 
Bining  the  refnctiTe  power  of  different  gases — an  inquiry 
commenced  by  Boida— the  resnlts  of  which  formed  the 
BBfaject  of  A  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Scimces, 
nd  pdntod  in  tbeir '  Memoiia '  for  1606.  In  the  um^  year 
the  two  yoang  men  were  appointed  by  the  government  to 
extend  wid  complete  the  meaioreiDent  ctf  ue  aio  of  the 
meridian,  which,  carried  ftnm  Donkirk  to  Baredona  by 
Delambre  and  Mtfchain,  had  been  intempted  by  the  deau 
«f  the  latter.  Itwaii  now  to  be  extended  from  Barcelona  to 
the  Balearic  Isles,  and  from  thence  to  Formonteis,  by  an 
rsimemie  triangle,  the  measunnnent  of  which  had  been 
thnght  impoauble.  The  btignea  of  this  sarrey  in  a  wild 
Boontain  recoil,  exposed  to  ne^  cold,  and  stonn,  were 
(xcesd-ve.  For  rix  months  Araira  was  stationed  on  an 
derated  peak  in  the  Desierto  de  las  Falnus,  watchiiu;  for 
the  li^fat  set  up  on  iTiea,  which,  owing  to  a  defect  in  fixing 
tbe  mizTor,  was  seldom  visible.  A  space  of  ahoat  aerenty- 
fire  square  yards  wa«  all  the  gronnd  he  had  for  exercise ; 
and  two  Guthnaan  monks,  who,  forgetting  their  vow  of 
nknee,  need  to  ascend  the  mountain  to  converse  wiUi  him 
m  the  evenings,  were  hia  only  society.  Tbe  work  invoWed 
fretii^t  jonmeys,  in  which,  apart  from  the  fierce  heats, 
anch  fiak  was  ineorred  owing  to  the  hostile  feeling  between 
Fnnee  and  Spain,  and  from  parties  of  brigands.  On  two 
flaasions  a  notoriona  robber-chief  intradM  lumself  as  a 
ligfaUj  gaeat  on  the  lealoos  lorveyor. 

The  geodeaical  onion  from  the  mainland  to  Ivica,  and 
tbence  to  Formentera — an  arc  of  parallel  of  one  degree  and 
1  half  in  one  triangle — was  SQCceasfolly  accomplished.  Biot 
had  retained  to  Paris,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  tbe  fire- 
csnala  on  Mount  Galani  in  Majorca  were  snapected  to  be 
idvices  to  the  French  army  then  invading  tbe  Peninaala, 
and  Azago  vras  denounced  aa  a  apy.  To  escape  the  threatened 
Tiolence,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  governor  to 
in^rwn  himself  in  the  citadel  of  Belver.  Having  a  safely- 
Msa  from  the  En^ish  Admiralty,  he  escaped  in  a  ulf-decked 
coat  to  Algiers  in  July.  In  Angnst  ho  sailed  for  Fiance  in 
ac  Algerine  frigate,  and  was  in  aight  of  tbe  coast  of  Provence 
vhra  the  vessel  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  privateor,  and 
amed  into  Rosas.  Here  he  was  a^in  exposed  to  great 
iviga:  the  aatboritiea,  bitterly  aaspiciooa,  aabjected  him 
to  repeated  examinations,  and  consigned  him  to  the  hnlks  at 
Palamoa,  where  his  sufferings  from  want  of  food  were,  as  he 
us,  aggravated  by  the  aight  of  the  Pfmneea,  and  the 
tho&^t  tliat  his  mother  might  then  be  looking  np  at  theii 
peaks,  anxious  for  her  son. 

Being  liberated  on  demand  of  the  dey,  he  sailed  once  more 
ht  France  on  September  28,  and  was  off  the  port  of  Marseille 
•rhen  the  ship,  caught  by  the  mistral,  was  drifted  all  across 
tKe  Mediterranean  to  the  coaat  of  Africa.  Arago  landed  at 
Boogie,  and  having  tmelled  to  Algier*,  fcnmd  a  new  dey  in 
power,  who  woold  have  sent  hira  to  the  gall^  bat  for  con- 
olaz  inteiferenoB.  Here  he  lingered,  waiting  for  an 
<ci»itaiutj  to  retam  home,  nnUl  June,  1809,  wlwn  he 
loin  auled,  and  thoudi  chased  by  an  English  craiaer, 
laoded  at  Blarseille  on  toe  2nd  of  July,  with  his  manuscripts 
instnunents.  For  eleven  months  had  he  been  tossed 
ibmt  amid  hardships  and  privaliont,  of  all  of  which  he  has 
"lA  a  narrative,  interesting  as  a  romance,  in  his  '  L'Histoire 
it  ma  Jeonesse.* 

While  yet  in  the  lazaretto,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Hamboldt — the  commencement  of  a  lasting  friendship  vrith 
iUustriona  Pmsuan.   Tenderly  attaehm  to  his  mother, 
first  visit  was  to  hsr  at  PmpignBii.  She  had  mooned 
tin  as  dea^ 

Arago  hastmed  to  Paris  to  communicate  his  observations 
'a  tbe  Academy  and  the  Bureau  des  Lmgitnd^  Though 
Int  twenty-three  yean  of  «ge,  he  had  already  gained  a 
ff^ation  bijr  his  labours  and  misfbrtnnei ;  and  the  death  of 
Uhadt  haTing  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Aeadamy,  he  was 
elected  a  member  by  47  out  of  90  votes  on  the  17th  of 
September,  ami  had  the  honour  of  the  nanal  presentation  to 
the  Emperor.  Thereafter  Ar^o's  influence  was  felt  in  the 
lamed  body;  and  his  opposition  to  unworthy  candidates 
broasht  hira  at  times  into  collision  vrith  some  of  the  most 
tttiunt  of  hia  eollesgnes.  Before  the  clow  of  1609  ha  was 


^>pointed  assistant-astronomer  to  the  Oheervatory,  and  to 
succeed  Moose  in  the  chair  of  analytical  mathematacs  at  the 
Polytechnic  SchooL 
In  181L,  taking  up  the  researches  of  Mains,  he  read  a 
er  to  the  Academy  in  which  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
t  vras  greatly  extended,  and  the  changes  described  that 
)  place  in  polarised  rays  on  passing  through  different 
kinds  of  crrstalline  plates.  The  phenomena  of  colour,  of 
intensity^  of  rotation,  and  of  reflection,  were  examined,  and 
in  a  way  that  laid  the  foundation  of  that  branch  of  jdiyucal 
optics  uown  aa  *  chromatic  polarisatiott ; '  and  the  mteresU 
ing  fact  was  firat  aimoanoea,  that  "  while  the  frnn  a 
elmtded  sbr  vndeigoea  no  modification,  that  reweted  from 
the  atoMcphere  when  the  sky  i«  nnelonded  is  polarised,  the 
iuteositv  of  the  polarisation  vatying  vrith  the  hour  of  the 
day  and  the  position  of  the  point  with  rentect  to  the  sun.*' 

In  1818,  authorised  by  the  Bureau  des  Longitndea,  Arago 
commenced  that  course  of  lectures  on  astoraomy  and  Idndied 
Bubiecta  which  he  continued  np  to  164A  with  the  most 
briiliant  succeas.  The  high  and  the  low  thronged  to  hear 
him ;  the  learned  to  catch  his  animated  manner  and  lucid  style 
— the  many  to  be  charmed.  As  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  ill. 
said,  when  a  captive  at  Ham,  Arago  "  possessed  in  a  hish 
degree  those  two  faculties  ao  difficult  to  meet  with  in  the 
same  man — that  of  being  the  grand-priest  of  scienee,  and  of 
being  aUe  to  initiate  the  vulgar  into  ita  myiteriea.  The 
effect  was  hdghtened  by  the  tall  cMnmanding  finm  id  the 
lecturer,  his  foil  sonorous  voice,  hia  striking  features,  and 
dark  piercing  eyes,  shaded  by  thick  bushy  brows. 

Conjointly  vrith  Gay-Lussae,  Arago  established  the 
'  Annalea  <w  Chimie  et  de  PhyBi<;|ue'  in  1816 — a  serial  stUl 
published,  and  much  valued  by  scientific  men.  In  the  same 
year  he  announced  what  has  been  rec^ved  as  a  crucial  ex- 
periment, demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  undnlatory  theory 
of  light  over  the  rival  theory  of  emission.  Young  bad  shown 
in  hiB  experiments  that  the  interposition  of  an  opaque  screen 
in  the  path  of  a  ray  under  certain  eircnmatancea,  prevents 
the  formation  of  fringes.  An^  found  that  the  ray  was  only 
retarded,  and  that  by  a  modification  of  the  appazatni  tlw 
fringes  were  still  discernible. 

In  1616,  also,  Arago  for  the  first  time  visited  England, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Young  and  other  emi- 
nent men  of  aaenee.  With  a  Frenchman^  feeling,  he  had 
a  painful  dialike  to  hear  any  allnnon  to  the  battle  of  Watei^ 
loo ;  and  while  in  London  he  noaitively  refused  an  invita- 
tion to  see  Watvloo  Bridge.  His  entertainers  adopted  the 
stratagem  of  proposing  an  exeurnon  on  the  Thames,  which, 
being  accepted,  the  party  descended  tbe  river  admiring  the 
prospect,  and  presently  coming  to  the  imposing  structure  of 
granite  then  stretching  fresh  and  new  from  side  to  side, 
Arago  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of  it.  He  perceived  the 
tridc,  and  replied — "  Your  bridge  has  at  least  an  arch  too 
many  ;  and  tnatone,to  be  in  its  place,  should  be  transported 
to  Berlin." 

Another  task  commenced  by  Arago  in  1818,  again  in  con- 
junction with  Biot,  was  the  connection  of  the  French  are 
with  the  Engli^  arc  by  a  system  of  signals  and  measure- 
ments frvm  one  of  the  diannel  to  the  other.  The 
results,  together  vrith  theee  of  the  Danish  triamralation, 
were  pnbhdied  order  of  the  Bureau  det  Lmuitnaes,  in  a 
volume  entitled  ■  Recnol  d'Observations  (Modesiques, 
Astronomiques,  et  Physiques.'  In  1819,  jointly  with 
Fresnel,  Arago  published  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
action  exercised  by  polarised  rays  on  each  other,  singularly 
remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  methods  em^oyed. 
Space  foils  bare  to  give  the  details ;  but  it  was  by  means  of 
these  experiments  uat  Fresnel  vras  enabled  to  give  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  production  of  colours  in  crystalline 
plates,  which  had  been  referred  by  Young  to  the  interference 
of  transmitted  rays.  The  co-operation  of  the  two  aavanta 
produced  happy  results ;  for  Aiago,  thoudi  rich  in  inventive 
faculty,  lacked  Uw  perseverance  which  wwka  a  thought 
out  to  its  ultimate  consequeMes.  "We  complete  cue 
another,"  he  oaad  to  aay ;  *^I  know  how  to  p«^t  out  the 
difficulty,  and  Fraanel  how  to  conquer  it." 

In  1890  Ai^o  took  up  a  new  line  of  mquiry.  Having 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  Oersted's  discovery  at  Oeueva, 
he  repeated  it  before  the  Academy,  and  with  further  t«sa\t« 
The  Daidsh  philosopher  had  shown  that  a  voltaic  current 
passing  along  a  wiro  would  deflect  a  m^etic  n(>«d\n  • 
Arago" found  that  non-magnetic  anbstances  were  ©nH^)^' 
afiected  ;  that  bais  of  iron  and  steel  became  temporary 
nets,  and  lost  their  magnetiam  with  the  ceanaiinn  ^1  \\J^ 
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eazmit  U*  pnmd  monorer  the  bwt  magiwt  to  b*  a  itett 
bar  iDcloatd  vy  a  helix  oE  eopptr-wira,  to  whieb  we  owe 
the  ^KOTery  of  the  electro-magnet,  and  all  that  hai  rinee 
been  accomplished  theiebjr.  Foar  ysara  later  other  beta 
vers  pabliuied.  Anga  uiowed  that  metali  not  magnetlo 
exert  a  poweifol  inflaence  on  the  magnetic  needle,  par- 
l^cnlarly  vhen  in  moTement.  Such  metals  appeared  to 
become  ma^etie  by  mechanical  motiofi — a  pbeaomenoD 
which  has  since  been  referred  by  Faraday  to  general  laws  of 
magnetic  indnetioo . 

In  182S  Arsgo  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Borean  dea 
Loogitodes,  and  from  1834  till  his  death  the  '  Anouaire,' 
pabukhed  by  the  board,  contained  a  noUce  on  some  scientific 
anbjeet  from  his  pm  as  delightful  as  instmetiTe.  "They  will 
always  be  repentsed,"  says  H.  Combes,  presidant  of  the 
academy, "  with  tba  same  pleasnra  Inr  men  of  eoience  and  1^ 
the  ndinary  reader.  In  tnem  we  find  an  admirable  clears 
Bess,  with  an  erudition  as  correct  as  it  is  extensive,  and  joined 
thereto  the  most  rigoroos  aeeuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
pheDomena,  and  the  comeqaencee  which  result  from  them." 
Arago  won  the  position  and  honour  he  moat  prized  in  1830, 
when  on  the  death  of  Fourier  he  was  elected  Perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Academy.  And  now  tha  duty  devoKed 
aprn  hun  of  writing  tboee  '  ^oges  *  of  deceased  members 
wnich  are  amon^  the  most  interesting  of  hia  literary  produc- 
tions— graceful  in  style,  and  abundant  in  anecdote  and  illua- 
tiation.  They  appeared  to  be  written  with  a  fluent  pen ; 
but  he  was  a  slow  composer,  and  only  acquired  his  felicities 
of  expression  by  real  and  repeated  bard  work  of  mind  and 
band.  In  the  same  year  ha  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Observatory. 

In  1084  Ann>  visited  En^aBct  a  second  time,  and  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Edinbaig^.  He 
continued  his  scientific  researches,  among  which  are — the 
disooTery  of  a  neutral  point  in  the  polarisation  of  the  atmoe- 
phei^-aetennination  of  the  synchronous  pertorbationi  of  the 
magnetic  needle  at  places  wide  apart,  by  observations  carried 
on  umnltaneoDidy  with  Kupffer  at  Kasan — and  th«  sogges- 
tiop  of  a  deei«ive  proof  of  the  truth  of  tfae  undnlatoty  theory, 
which  has  since  been  demonstrated  by  Foncanlt—beiideB 
other  points  of  photometry  and  astronomy. 

The  later  years  of  Arafo's  life  were  passed  amid  mnA 
bodily  Bufi^ering,  when,  with  failing  sight  and  afflicted  with 
diabetes,  he  set  himseU  to  finish  bis  incomplete  papers.  In 
the  sonimer  of  1603  he  went,  attended  by  his  niece,  to  his 
native  place,  leeUng  lelief  in  change  of  air ;  bnt  the  hope 
was  diaappmnted:  u  retonwd  to  Faria  and  ^ed  on  the  Snd 
ofOctobeff  aged67.  Hewasbaiiedinthecemetetyff  Pfao- 
I»-Chaiae,  followed  hj  a  concoorae  of  3000  pereons  to  the 
grave,  where  Flourens  pronounced  the  funeral  oration. 

Arago  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1816.  In  18Sfi  their  Copley  medal  waa  awarded  to  him 
for  his  "  discovery  of  the  magnetie  properties  of  substances 
not  containing  iron  ;  "  and  their  Romford  medal  in  1650,  for 
hia  "experimental  investigations  of  polarised  light."  The 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  elected  hun  one  of  ueir  associ- 
ates in  162S ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  some  of  the  leading 
scientific  societies  on  the  continent.  Arago  waa  once  married  : 
hia  wife  died  in  16^,  leaving  two  sons,  who  still  survive. 
He  bad  been  accused  of  boarding  up  wealth,  but  he  left  no 
other  fortune  to  his  relatives  than  a  name  and  nputaiion  of 
which  they  may  be  justiy  proud.  Hia  entire  worha  are  nsily 
acc^Buble,  u  they  have  bean  coUeoted  and  pnblished  in  a 
series  of  octavo  vMiimee  in  Frendi  and  bt^iah.  It  ia  said 
that  he  has  left  a  narrative  of  his  later  rears,  not  Issa  intw- 
eating  thsn  that  to  which  reference  haa  been  uftde  above,  for 
publication  nben  the  fitting  time  shall  arrive. 

National  vanity  and  ao  impaauoned  natare  at  timet 
involved  Atago  in  oittar  coairoversiee  with  other  savante,  in 
which  he  too  often  lost  sight  of  truth  and  justice.  It  ia 
certain  also  that  ha  was  oocasiooally  tomptwl  to  sacrifice 
accuracv  to  effect.  In  politics  be  was  an  ardent  republican, 
to  whicn  be  owed  his  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
after  tbe  '  Three  Days '  of  July,  1630.  By  hia  eloquent 
advocacy  tbe  observatory  of  Paris  was  placed  on  iU  proper 
footing  among  the  observatories  of  Euzope,  and  the  work*  of 
Laplaoe  and  Fenaat  were  pablished  at  tba  Mluul  «u»ense. 
His  v«co  was  always  raised  in  favour  of  Mianoe.  To  him 
MeUoni,  the  Italian  philoet^ihar,  owed  his  retain  to  Kaplea 
from  a  wearisome  exile.  In  1B40  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Cooocil-Oeneral  of  the  Seine ;  and  in  1848  he  was  chosen 
into  the  Provisional  QoTemnani,  in  which  ha  disehaigad  iha 
fuictiou  of  niniitar  of  war  ud  miOM.  Is  bHttniiiil  of 


qdrit  hi  deapaind  of  the  republic  on  iritnesdog  the  popular 
caprice.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  aUe^ance  afier  tbe 
ooup-dVtat  of  1861,  and  jnatified  his  refusal  in  a  memorable 
letter  to  the  government,  which  elicited  a  eoncesnoa  alike 
gratiMog  to  his  conscience  as  a  politician  and  his  dignity  as 
a  phifooopber.  "  A  special  exception,"  so  wrote  tbe  minister 
authorised  by  the  PriDce-President,  "would  be  mado  ia 
fiivonr  of  a  philosopher  whose  labours  had  rendered  France 
iUoBtrions,  and  whose  existence  the  government  would  be 
lotii  to  sadden." 

ABAQUAYA,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  riven 
in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  though  up  to  the  present  time  it  ii 
not  much  navigated,  because  the  countries  along  its  banks  m 
unreclaimed,  except  at  a  few  isolated  places.  Itdividestlw 
province  of  Ooyai,  which  lies  east  of  it,  £rom  Matto  Orono, 
which  extenda  west  of  ito  conrse.   It  rises  in  the  Seira  de 
Santa  Martha,  sooth  of  18"  8.  lat.,  in  a  hdce,  and  runi  noder 
the  name  of  Cayapo  about  180  miles,  when  it  unites  with  the 
Bio  Claro,  whini  traverses  the  town  of  Villa  Boa,  the  apiUl 
of  Oovas,  and  takes  the  name  of  Araguaya.    Continuing  in 
a  northern  direction  to  about  IS^  30*  S.  lat.,  the  river  dirties 
into  two  branches,  which  do  not  re-nnite  until  9*  30*.  The 
island  which  is  thus  formed  is  called  Ilha  de  Santa  Anna  or 
Baniumal.    It  is  more  thsn  200  miles  long,  and  at  an  average 
30  miles  wide,  so  that  it  covers  a  surhce  of  more  than  GiW 
square  miles.    The  western  arm  of  the  river  preserves  the 
name  of  Aragnaya,  whilst  the  eastern  is  called  Furo.  The 
latter  is  moat  used  by  the  boate  bound  from  Villa  Boa  to 
Par^ ;  and  at  a  very  few  places  on  ite  shores  the  Pottognese 
settlers  have  formed  esUblishmenti,  whilst  none  exist  on  the 
wastein  arm.   In  both  arma  some  fitUa  oeenr,  bnt  they  are 
not  coaBiderabla.   After  its  arms  have  re-united,  the  river 
runs  to  6°  S.  lat.,  where  it  joins  the  Tocantins.   The  whole 
oonrse  of  tbe  rivtn  probably  does  not  foil  much  short  of  lOOO 
miles,  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  navigable  tributa- 
ries south  of  10°  8.  lat.,  among  which  the  Vennelho  and 
Crixa  from  the  right,  and  the  Bio  das  Mortes  and  Bin  Jojo 
from  the  left,  are  the  largest.  (Henderson^  Siitory  of 
Brasih) 

ABANEID^,  the  first  family  of  the  first  order  of  the 
class  Araeknida.  [Araoukida.]  They  are  also  called  Spin- 
ning Araehnida,  from  their  pecaliar  habit  of  producing 
long  filamentous  cords  with  whioh  they  form  their  nestii 
and  webs.  It  is  to  this  family  that  the  term  Spider  is  more 
eepedally  applied ;  and  scientifically  it  embraces  all  those 
cnatorea  which  are  commonly  called  Spiders.  All  these 
are  embraced  under  the  old  Linneaa  genua  Armea.  Ex- 
twnally  this  family  is  distinguished  by  the  following  chs- 
mten The  palpi  resemble  small  feet  witfaoot  a  claw  at 

the  tip,  terminated  at 
most  in  the  females  by 
a  small  hook,  but  in  thf 
males  sopporting  variout 
appendages,  more  or  U's  - 
complicated,  connecteii 
with  the  function  of  re- 

?rodnction  in  this  family, 
he  frontal  claws  are  ter- 
minated by  a  moveable 
book  which  curves  down- 
wards, and  haa  on  its 
nnder-side  a  little  slit 
for  the  emission  of  a 
pnaonona  fiaid  which  is 
secreted  in  a  gland  of  the 
preceding  joint.  Themax- 
illa  are  never  more  than  two  in  number ;  the  tongue  is  of  a 
single  piece,  always  external,  and  situated  between  the 
maalbi,  and  more  or  less  square,  triangular^  or  aemicircuhtr. 


||Ibibs(s  of  a  Bplder,  nagDiflal. 


Olawsd  foot  of  m  Sptd«r,  masnllUd. 


The  thorax  hss  upon  it  a  V-Uke  impression  iadieatinp  thi 
region  of  the  bead ;  it  consiate  of  a  ainale  piece,  to  which  i 
attwhid  behind  a  moraaUa  aBdspft^aboomeaw  Tbia  part  o 
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AiMfli tkmiM  villi  fimr  or  ilt  atpplw,  eciliyattlit 
^mttd  or  eonieil,  i^tcd.  plaoed  clow  together,  ud 
jind  at  tbt  tstmni^  vith  u  "ywfn^t  nsnilwr  of  mianta 
MfMlirthBdiMhuge  of  lUken  thicids,  which  an  pn>- 
ted  from  mitter  fonntd  in  internal  mervoin.  Theeeare 
^  Spmcntt.  Tho 
tgi  my  in  length,  bat 
n  eunoMd  of  teres 
joisCt,  of  which  the  firat 
tvo  fonn  tbt  hanneb,  the 
seit  tie  femor,  the  foarth 
asd  lie  fifth  the  tibia, 
sai  Ibe  two  otheie  the 
tinm  "HielAft  ie  ordi' 
mil;  tetninated  by  two 
din,  genflnlly  toothed 
lanth,  and      a  third 
nillff  claw  iriuch  is  not 
tKtbed. 
The  mort  remarkable 
^rjon  performed  by  the 
Jraada  a  that  oi  pn>- 
kiD|  lilten  threads  bj 
vua  of  the  Spinnerets 
iKiTe    described  and 
^rad.    From  each  one 


SiDgIa  threwl  of  *  Spider,  mmgalScd. 


of  the  minnte  orifices  of  the 
ipaEeret  there  exude  as  many  little  drops  of  a  liqnid, 
'iiicb  becoming  dry  the  moment  it  conies  in  contact 
rtii  the  air,  forms  so  many  delicate  threadi.  Imme- 
i>it]j  after  the  filaments  have  passed  ont  of  the  pores 
(f  &  ipiniMict  they  nnite  tint  together  and  then  with 
frae  of  the  neidibotinQg  spinnorets  to  fonn  a  common 
t£>34;  10  that  tne  thra^  of  the  sinder,  when  it  suspends 
nd'  from  any  object,  is  composed  of  an  immense  number 
tfniDDte  filaments,  amoanting  even  to  many  tboasands. 
adi  d  which  is  of  soeh  extreme  teneity  that  the  naked 
Kf  cannot  detect  them  till  they  are  formed  into  a  common 
ip-ii.  The  spinnerets  of  the  same  spider  diffm^  in  stmetora, 
Lronnet  has  shown  that  one  set  of  spinnerets  is  em- 
isj<^  in  prododng  threads  which  are  glntinoos,  whilst 
*^  set  prodaces  threads  which  are  smooth.  This  may 
^  Mn  by  throwiiig  a  little  dnat  on  a  spider's  web,  snoh 
■  tint  of  Epeirm  diadtmm,  when  it  will  be  foand  that  it 
1^  to  the  threads  which  are  apiially  disposed,  hot  not 
'4'W  that  ndiato  from  the  centre  to  the  circnmfereuoe, 
Tw  last  an  alio  fosnd  to  bs  stronger  than  Uw  spiial  ones. 


Osstnt'SpMer  «np«tM  liy  a  Onsl 

^  ilMraercts  are  ia  conneetion  with  an  Internal  appa- 
^vlulsccntaa  the  matter  they  tbas  elaborate.  This 
^f^i  coDusta  of  a  nnmber  of  intestine>like  eanals  ^ich 

*  isted  together,  and  tbtt  both  in  nnmber  and  extent 

to  the  s|iecies  in  which  they  ocenr.   These  canals 
^  tbrmstlTss  into  tubes  which  t^iea  into  tho  spinnerets 
°^  ^aee  the  thnsd  is  extmdsd. 
"  >  ^  mesns  of  those  threads  that  spiders  oonstmot 

*  Jteoai  webs  which  they  throw  from  one  object  to 

for  the  porposo  of  entrapping  their  prey.  It  is  said 
j^me  of  tne  laiger  species  constrnet  webs  in  which 
^*&U  birds,  sBoh  as  tho  hnnuning^bird,  aro  eao^t  and 


made  snhierTlent  to  the  wants  of  the  spider.  No  sooner  la 
an  insect  or  other  small  animal  ensnared  than  the  spider, 
pW  in  the  contra  of  its  net,  or  in  a  ceU  bnilt  at  its  aids 
fortbe  psrpoee  of  watching,  darU  forth,  and  nsee  all  iu 
offittU  to  infiict  apon  it  woonds  into  which  it  pours  the 
TCBomeobtamed  in  its  frontal  daws.  When  the  ereataro 


awasttfairal  tt  Mfain  tbOmrn. 

thus  caught  offers  toe  great  a  resistaiip^  so  thai  tho  spider 
becomes  endangered,  he  ntires  for  a  tmie  from  the  wntest  to 
renew  his  strength,  leaving  his  victim  secare  in  his  meshes, 
and  gradually  getting  exhausted  from  the  attempts  it  makea 
to  escape.  When  the  spider  returns  he  frequently  twists 
the  Web  round  and  round  the  body  of  his  victim,  and  then 
either  at  once  commences  to  make  a  meal  of  him,  or  waits 
till  his  appetite  suggests  the  proper  time  for  feeding. 

Although  Spiders  are  not  provided  with  wings,  and  are 
consequently  incapable  of  night,  thev  have  a  power  of 
ballooning  with  their  silken  threads,  fay  means  of  which 
they  can  make  distant  jonmeys  through  the  atmosphere. 
These  aerial  excarsione,  whicn  appear  to  result  from  an 
inatinettve  desire  to  seek  some  more  &vonr&bIe  spot  for 
the  gratification  of  their  appetito  or  oOier  cause,  are  under- 
taken when  the  weather  is  oright  and  serene,  especially  ia 
the  antomn,  both  hy  adnlt  and  immature  individuals  of 
many  species,  and  are  effected  in  the  following  way : — They 
first  mount  to  the  summit  of  an  object,  and  then  raise 
themselves  still  higher  by  straightening  their  limbs;  the 
abdomen  is  then  elevated  into  an  almost  perpendicular 
position,  and  they  emit  from  their  spinnerets  a  small  quan- 
tity of  viscid  fluid,  which  is  drawn  into  fine  lines  by  the 
ascending  current  of  air  from  the  heated  ground.  A^nst 
these  lines  the  cnrrent  of  air  from  below  keeps  impmging 
till  the  animals,  finding  themselves  acted  on  with  snfficienl 
force,  quit  their  hold  of  the  earth  and  mount  into  the  air. 
It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  spiders  can  forcibly  propel 
or  dart  out  lines  from  their  spinnerets  i  bat  when  placed 
on  sprifs  set  upright  in  glsss  vessels,  with  perpendicular 
tides,  w  their  efforts  to  escape  are  unavailing. 

The  ypebs  named  gossamer  aro  composed  of  lines  spun  by 
spiders,  whidi  on  b^ing  brought  into  contact  by  the  action 
of  a  gentle  mt,  adhere  together,  till  b^  continual  additions 
they  are  accumulated  into  irregular  whito  flakes  and  masses 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  poisonous  effeoto  of  the  wounds  of  spiders  are  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  mandibles,  or  frontal  claws,  which 
are  each  armed  with  a  moveable  and  extremely  sharp  unguis, 
near  to  the  point  of  which  is  a  minute  orifice,  whence  there 
is  poured  cot  a  drop  of  poison  into  the  wound.  This 
ori&w,  which  is  very  diflicaft  to  detect,  communioates  with 
a  canal  in  the  interior  of  the  mandible }  this  canal  proceeds 
frxnn  a  gland  situated  in  the  iatorspaee  of  the  muscles  of  tho 
thorax.  The  glud  consists  of  a  vesicle  having  intomilly 
a  nnmber  of  spiral  filaments,  which  are  connected  together 
hy  a  membrane  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  Although  dreadful 
stories  are  relsted  of  tho  effects  of  the  nitos  of  spiders  on  tho 
hnman  body,  it  upeats  from  experimenta  nu^by  Mr.  | 
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Blackwtll  on  British  S^iden,  that  none  of  tlMM  have  tlie 
power  of  producing  aoy  ill  effects  on  homan  beings.  There 
M  gtiU  wanting  gomi  evidence  on  which  to  reet  a  charge  of 
poiaoning  man  by  biting  him,  even  agunst  the  larger  lorms 
of  apiden,  which  inhabit  tropical  climatM. 

A  corioM  feature  in  the  hiatory  of  spiders  is  the  power 
they  poBsese  of  reproducing  their  limbs  after  thejr  have 
been  broken  off.  Inia  power,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
ipidera,  u  we  find  it  m  the  Onulacea  [Cedbtacka],  and 
evm  in  the  Tsrtebmteaniinali  amongst  the  ^MpAi&Kt.  [Am- 
miBU.]  In  tile  ease  of  the  ^den,  it  is  never  a  part  of  a 
linb  whicli  is  reproduced,  bnt  if  a  part  of  a  leg  is  removed. 


it  proceeds  to  throw  off  the  remainder,  and  aftsr  ths  bbiI 
moult  the  missing  member  reappears. 

The  species  of  the  bmily  Araneidas  are  very  nnmerou 
and  have  been  arranged  by  naturalists  under  several  Koen. 
Tbey  have  been  investsgatsd  with  ^pmU  care  by  H.  Wslet 
nfier,  who  has  made  them  the  special  study  of  his  lif^  ud 
has  diavm  np  a  natural  arrangement  of  tliem  according  t« 
thdr  structure  and  habits  en  life.  A  synopas  of  tliu 
arrangement  we  subjoin,  as  by  a  little  stadjr  it  will 
farnisb  an  inngfat  into  the  sorpdnngly  misd  habits  of  tlui 
family 


TABLS  OF  THE  BUBOITI8I0N  OV  THE  ABAHEIDA  OB  ABACHMIDA  FILOBA,  IHTO  aBHBB4. 


tlcaUtsd  bo- 
rimMallr;  ' 


!  ^Hiignittoil. 

[SgtM  antator. 


>  > 


JKtwUUu  «T- 
UcuUt«d 
TWtlck1l7  or 
on    *a  in- 
dined  piMM; 

■MTlBf  U- 

tMUj. 


.^iwaiilsiloruid 
ImtanJ, 

UMqullnsls*. 


OletenL 
FUliUU. 

Spbodroi. 

B«gutrl«. 


LATMUooLa,  bUlni  In  boles  ud  flwnM. 


^Mtsattriflr.al. 
motX  tqinl  In- 


DoltOMdw. 

Storena. 

Ctaotu. 

HmllU. 

Spbuoa. 

IMopbHtu. . 

Bnnuk 
PbtflMdmi. 
vAttnt. 
Delena. 
TbomlMii. 
Balnopa, 
Bripui. 
PuMtMBM 

Chtbhm. 
DruBU. 
Ctocba. 
Em  7a 
lAtrodootiU. 
Pboloia. 
ArtMDft. 
TegmsrU. 

UcllMli. 

Afslcm. 
DnMM. 

Tstnitintta. 
Ulobont. 


TuBicxiuB,  loeloilng  tbamMlTM  In  sllkaii  tnbM. 
CsLunaooLJB,sbtlteiliic  tbmiilvesln  snail  oalb. 


■Cuiioni)  nnmlBff  airilUy  tB  ealA  flMir  pi^. 


BwrAMBS^lliVlBCmdipriiviDf  vlfli  stQUjIo 
NlMOstrpnT. 


laTDisuaa^valkiiis  bbS  nmriiit  lUmTB  or 
bsAvsids;  eeoMlanllr  tbnwlDi  ont  tttmd* 

f tnmLS,  solus  mbraad,  bnt  mUnca  vabfnllielr' 
BMti,  vlwim  lUM  tbXMds  to  entnp  tbair  jnj. 

TTLrrgLM,  going  abroad,  but  apnadliiK  Iodk 
thnadaofallk  aboBtthaplaaaawMntlNjpnwl 
IB  ordar  to  wtnp  tbrir  pnr. 

1 

TirmLo,  apliuttagliMtwafcaaf  adasslnttim 
bunmoeki^  and  dsiUsc  thmta  to  oateb 

tbelr  pTtj, 

OaBiTBLJB,  fpraaaiiig  abroad  waba  of  a  ryilar  ajid 
open  taxtot*.  atthw  orblcntar  or  spiral  and  »- 
■nalnlnE  In  taa  mlddla  or  00  ooa  aids  to  eateb 
tbatr  pitj. 

BmrauR,  aplnnlng  weba  of  «a  opan  meabwork 
and  of  aa  trngnlar  ten,  aad  nnainloc  In  tbe 
mlddla  oraaoessldstoafttAtlwIrpqr* 

.AgunsL^  ^rasdlng  Waments  la  tlN  wstar  to. 


Vmmtu,  InpaiaaaOy 
mnntDK  or  l*ap(ng 
aboot  the  TloUilt7  of 
tfaolr  aboda  to  omh 
•ndartAMrinr. 


Vafmta,  v&ndsring 
abroad,  and  tueaa- 
aantlf  ipyluK  ont  for 
pray;  no  fixed  imU 
denea  asoept  at  tha 
parlod  of  oTlpoattiiHi. 

Jii*Hfai,pmwllug  about 
tbe  nelgbbonrbood  of 
their  neaiB,  or  near 
tbe  tbnada  wbUt 
tbn  tbMv  ont)  to 
wtAltaatipray. 


MntM,  aplanlnglaiga 
Taba  to  anttap  Oalr 
preTi  lying  In  waltln 
tbamlddtoar  at  tbe 


Jfidnal*^  nrfanadiw  fai^ 
watw    and  tnare 
apitadtag  tbalr  fila- 
nmts  to  wtnp  thair 
P»T.  J 


ilTtng  I 
<   land  or  tu 
bolMiflUt 
gtooad. 


Ing  la  water. 


Anabm^  and  Pi^tiology,  aiticle  'Araehaiida;*  h\aeVwtn,  in  Btport  of  Briiiah  AuoekOion,  1S44;  Ov( 
iveAnatomjf;  C\i.-ns^  BigM  Attimal ;  Intect  Arekit«cture/\&  Librarjf  (if  Enterkdi^^ 


ARBITRATION.  The  defects  in  the  law,  which  per- 
mitted any  agreement  to  refer  difputes  to  arbitration,  if  dis- 
r«pirded  isy  any  of  the  parties  thereto,  to  be  of  no  avail,  and 
which  allowed  arbitrations  to  come  to  an  end  by  the  death  of 
arbiters  or  umpires,  or  the  refusal  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
proceed  therein,  have  been  remedied  by  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act,  1804.  fBlackstone's  'Commentaries,'  Ifo. 
Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17.) 

ARCHER^FISH.   [Toxotss,  S.  1.] 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF.  The  Junsdietion  of  this  Court 
in  Testamentary  and!  Matrimonial  Csoses  has  been  transferred 
partly  to  the  Court  of  Probate  (80  &  SI  Vict.  e.  77),  wd 
partly  to  the  Conrt  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  (20 
&  81  Vict.  c.  85) ;  and  as  no  suit  for  subtraction  of  l^pcies, 
(SO  &  81  Vict  c.  77  s.  S3),  or  for  defiunation  (16  &  19  Vict, 
c.  41),  can  now  be  entertained  by  any  Ecclesiastical  Court 
whatever,  its  jurisdiction  is  now  confined  to  a  few  pecnniaiy 
causes,  peculiarly  connected  with  the  Established  Church. 
(Blaekst.  <  Comm..'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  9a) 

ARCHITECTURE.   [Fuauo  IiiPRoviMiins.] 

ARCTIC  REQIONS.   [Noam- War  Passasi,  8.  S; 

POLAU  CoDNTRln  AND  SsAS,  S.  2.1 

ARDEA.  ARDE1D£.  [HaKONS.] 

ARENICOLA,  a  genus  of  AnneUdous  Animals,  referred 
by  Cuvier  to  the  Dorsibranchiate  group  on  account  of  their 
external  gills.  The  general  structure  and  habits  of  tJie  genus 
determine  most  naturalists  in  placing  it  with  the  Terricolous 
Annelids.  [AmfBLina.]   The  gills  are  branched,  and  placed 


upon  the  rings  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body  only.  ' 
month  is  fleuy,  more  or  1«8  dUateable,  but  there  are  no  • 
cemible  teeth,  tentacles,  or  ^es.  The  posterior  extremi^ 
the  body  has  not  only  no  gills,  bnt  is  devoid  Af  the  ai 
bristles  which  are  found  on  every  other  part. 
A.  Piteatonm,  the  Lob  or  Lug- Worm,  is  tiie  most  comi 

Secies.  It  is  found  very  abumkotly  in  the  saiid  of  tbe 
ore,  where  its  habits  word  a  close  resemblance  to  thosi 
the  earth-worm  away  &om  the  shore.  It  is  bi^er  than 
eatth-worm,  sometimes  being  found  nearly  a  foot  in  len 
It  is  a  reddish  colour,  and  vheu  toucned  throws  01 
quantityofydlow  fluid  which  stains  the  hand.  Itiaampk 
by  fishnrmra  as  bait  for  various  kinds  of  aea-fidi. 
AREOLAR  TISSUE.  [Tisstns,  OasAino,  A  1.1 
AROELES.  [PTafoftss,  Hadtxs.] 
ARQULUS,  a  genus  of  Entomostracous  Cmstaeea,  bel 
in^  to  the  section  Pacilopoda.  There  is  bnt  one  specit 
this  gnius,  the  A.  fcUaeeiu*  This  little  creature  is 
nnkiMwn  to  fishermen,  as  it  is  frequently  found  para 
upon  various  kinds  of  fish.  It  was  first  described  by  B 
in  his '  Employment  for  the  Microscope^*  in  1753,  nqdei 
name  of  the  *  Louse  of  the  Carp  and  Banstickle  or  Pricklebi 
It  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  almo 
broad  as  it  is  loiw.  The  head  is  in  the  form  of  a  circi 
shaped  shield.  The  antmna  are  short,  thick,  and 
jointed.  Instead  of  a  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  it  has  a  pi 
circular  or  disc-sbaped  suckers,  by  means  of  which  itatt« 
itself  to  the  animals  on  which  it  is,pBia|iti&,  .These  aut 
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a  itainbh  eonstrneted  for  their  vm.  Four  mucbi  an 
^^totitbueof  flichof  tlieie  orgsns,  and  extnid  np 
btb  BdM.  By  thu  arTaa^meiit  the  eraatan  can  make 
K«f  duH  oigain,  l^nhaaitmff  the  air  in  the  aame  way  aa  in 
^aaes,  to  &Bten  itaeu,  and  abo  }>y  relaxing  the 
fgaa,  to  walk,  when  it  wudie*  to  change  ita  position. 
jyu  little  creatnm  are  nearly  tnnsparent,  or  of  a  ili^tly 
paoA  hue, »  that  its  internal  oiganiiation  can  be  readily 
Ml  if  meu»  of  the  microscope  by  trantmitted  light.  The 
bodjii  Dirked  on  both  sides  by  a  leiiea  of  ramificationa  of  a 
jukcoloar.   The  female  is  lugger  than  the  male,  and  is  ^s- 
tB^abdied,  in  Edition  to  the  ovaiy,  by  a  black  mark  on  each 
Icteaftlte^omen. 

Tk  Aignlas  is  fbond  npm  wunia  freeh-watar  fishes.  It 
smtfteqantlj  mat  wiu  near  Iiondtm  on  the  Sticklohaek, 
W  it  hii  been  noticed  as  occoziina  on  the  C^rp,  the  Boach, 
Ai'Tnat.tlieFike,  tlwBndd,  and  annnpon  the  tadpole  of 
Ateomaon  Fng.  It  leems  to  abound  espeeUly  when  &ih 
lemillhe&lth. 

Altlioiigh  mostly  found  npon  fish  it  fireqaently  leaves  them, 
ml  iwimi  freely  abont  in  the  water.  Fiui  have  an  instinctive 
bowUdge  oS  these  creatnrea  as  their  enemy,  and  it  is  amns- 
{tjtevatchina  badn  of  water  the  efforts  which  the  atickle- 
\xk  will  make  to  avoid  ita  minnte  peieecotor ;  bnt  the 
salts  of  the  fish  are  in  vain,  for  it  is  opposed  to  a  creature 
riiieh  hu  tbe  power  of  darling  through  the  water  with  atich 
npdity  that  it  is  almost  imposeible  to  follow  it  with  the  naked 
[ft.  The  femalea  deposit  their  ^ga  £rom  400  to  1500  in 
Kobtr  on  stones  or  other  aolid  bodies.  Theraielaid  ndeby 
■dt  in  rows  and  glued  together.  Hey  an  natehed  in  aboat 
Kdijijaadthe  young  naanUa  tbnr  parenta  to  a  greatar 
ntot  than  is  tlie  ease  with  many  of  the  funni  otJsmtom^ 
tm.  Tbt  best  aeoonnt,  with  figorea  and  anatom]%  of  this 
firuite,i> given  in  Dr.  Baird'a  'Hiatory  of  theBritiah  EntomcK 
Bno,' published  by  the  fiay  Society.  Mr.  Yarrell  has  given 
i%areofitin  the  second  volnme  «  his 'Britiah  Fishes.' 

AiUCINE.  [CaaHisTHT,  &  S.] 

iRl^E.  [Aaaifioa.] 

ABQDERITO,  a  native  amalgam,  eonaiating  of  dx  parts 
i  shtr  and  one  of  qnieksilTer.   It  has  bem  rasardad  as 
adn  nlver.    It  is  malleable,  and  is  worked  with  great 
qcns  in  the  minea  of  Arqoeroa  in  Chile. 
AilREST.  The  Commiaaionera  of  the  district  Cooits  of 
Babiptcy  and  the  Jodges  of  the  Conn^  Conrts  have  now 
ffBto  giant  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  absconding  debtors 
udhttMHr  detrition  for  seven  days,  nntil  a  writ  m  mmmm 
«  h  proearsd  from  <»e  of  the  Snperior  Conrta  of  law. 
9f^  means  debtors  absconding  frnn  the  seaports  at  a 
isuet  from  Londkn,  may  be  arrested  on  the  spot,  and 
iejiad  imtil  Quj  pay  the  debt  or  give  bail  to  an  action, 
^deporit  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  ('The' 
A^KoDdiag  Debtors  Arrest  Act,'  1851.) 
ABSENIC,  DETECTION  OF.   [CiuuwraT,  S.  1.1 
mSRIES,  DISEASES  OF.   [SoRoiar,  S.  S.] 
ARTBRIOTOMY.   rSinwKBT, -S.  2.] 
AilTEBT,  from  the  Oreek  ipr^a,  signifying  an  air-vessel, 
^KtDM  the  anaents,  ignorant  of  the  circulation,  and  finding 
•^irteries  alwaya  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
^  attaining  air.  "^^y  after  death  the  arteries  are  empty 
ai  the  hlood  accnmolated  in  the  veins  will  be  explained 
^!>after.  By  the  term  Arteiy  is  meant  a  vessel  which  eatf 
^  blood  Cram  the  heart  to  Um  difinmit  parts  of  the  body : 
|V(in,  on  the  contrary,  ia  a  vmsel  whuh  eoimys  blood 
^the  diffsrent  Mita  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  {Cnonu- 
»  m  BloodJ    All  the  arteries  ttf  the  extern  mrooeed 
^tvo  great  trunka  immediately  connected  with  the  cavi- 
-n  of  the  heart,  namely,  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  which 
5^  from  the  right  Tentricle,  and  the  Aoita,  which  springs 
J*  the  left  ventricle.   [Aowaj  Hbaet.] 
J»  irteiial  system  ia  arborescent,  that  ia,  the  branches 
^  t^iuig  from  the  aorta  successively  increaae  in  number 
^dmusi^  in  aize  as  they  proceed  from  the  heart  towards 
•nriltiiQate  terminations  in  the  system.   Each  trunk  com- 
^  ends  by  dividing  into  two  or  more  branches,  the 
^'iwd  area  of  which  is  alwavv  greater  than  that  of  the 
^  bom  which  they  spring   The  capadty  of  the  branches 
^ifnaitcdto  exceed  tutor  the  tniaks  in  the  proportion  of 
(half  to  one.  The  artnial  trunk  always  dividing  into 
aad  the  laigw  hranehea  into  biaiuAea  mon  and 
^tt  ^BMe,  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  in  ths  arterial 
always  flowing  from  larser  into  smaller  tubes, 
vteriea  are  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  loose  and 
n  thrir  axtonal  larfaee,  hut  their  intonal  snxfaca 


it  smooth  and  poliabed.  They  an  compoaed  of  three  distinct 
membiaseo,  which  an  saper-impossd  one  upon  the  other,  and 
which  an  ultimately  umted  by  delicate  cellular  tiasue.  Each 
of  theae  membranea  is  called  a  tnnie,  or  ooat,  and  each  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  stmctnn,  and  perfmnu  a  aepaiate  fbnetion 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1.  The  internal  tnnic  conusts  of  a  membrane,  coloorleaa, 
tiannHuent,  and  tliin,  yet  so  firm  and  strong  that  it  ia  sup- 
posed to  resist  more  than  any  of  the  otbera  the  buiating  of 
the  artery  by  the  current  of  the  blood ;  for  if,  in  a  living 
animal,  the  other  coats  be  entirely  ranoved,  thia  alone  is 
found  capable  of  sustaining  the  impetus  of  the  circalation, 
and  ofpreventing  rufitun  from  the  dilatation  of  tiie  artery. 

2.  llie  middle  tunic,  called  also  the  fibrous  and  the  mu»- 
cular,  is  oon^posed  of  yellawish  fihiea,  which  pasa  ia  an 
obliqne  direction  around  the  ealibn  of  the  vessu,  forming 
s^ments  cS  circles  which  an  so  jmned  as  to  produce  com- 
plete rings.  In  the  larger  trunks,  several  layen  at  these 
fibres  can  be  raised  in  succession  by  tiie  forceps,  so  that  this 
eoat  is  of  cmsidemble  thickness,  and  it  is  proportionally 
thicker  in  the  small  branches  than  in  the  large  trunka.  Thia 
coat  is  firm,  solid,  and  highly  elastic.  It  is  tha  main  tnnie 
by  which  the  artery  renata  dilatation  in  the  transverse  direc- 
tion, which  it  does  ao  effectually  that  when  the  left  vuitrielo 
of  the  heart  propels  a  fresh  current  of  blood  into  the  aorta 
littie  or  no  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  perceptible.  The 
characteristic  property  of  the  fibrous  eoat  is  contractility.  If 
it  be  mechanically  irritated,  or  if  a  chemical  stimulanl^  such 
as  ardent  spirit  or  anmwMua,  be  applied  to  it,  the  vesiel  con- 
tracts fordbly  upon  its  contents,  ^le  contnetUe  power, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  moacular  fibre,  indoeed  anat(^ 
mists  to  belirn  that  the  fibnma  tanie  nmnsts  of  muscalar 
fibres ;  bnt  earefid  examinatiai  has  shown  that  its  o^ganisa" 
tion  possess  notiiing  in  common  with  that  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  while  chetniMl  analysis  has  demonstnted  that  it  cm- 
tains  no  fibrin,  which  is  the  baaia  of  mnaole. 

3.  The  external  tunic,  called  also  the  cellular,  consists  of 
small  whitish  fibres,  very  dense  and  tough,  interlaced 
together  in  every  direction.  It  is  much  thicker  in  the  large 
trunks  than  in  ue  small  branches,  the  reverse  of  the  fibrous 
coat.  Ita  outer  sorface  is  covered  by  a  loose  and  floccnlent 
cellular  aubstance,  which  connecta  the-  artery  with  the  anr- 
rounding  parts,  and  particularly  with  the  sheath  of  the  vessel. 
Ita  firmnasB  and  resistance  an  so  great  that  it  is  not  divided 
however  firmly  a  ligaton  may  be  placed  anmnd  the  artery ; 
and  its  elasticity,  especially  in  the  Im^tudiaal  direction  is  so 
nmaAafale  that  it  lua  been  called,  by  wqr  of  andnence,  the 
elastic  eoat. 

Arteries  an  themselvea  abundantly  supplied  with  artoias, 
c<mstitutingthur  nutrient  vessels,  and  called  Fata  Vamnm; 
but  these  nutrient  vesssla  of  the  arteijr  form  but  few  anasto- 
moses, that  is,  few  oonimuaicationa  with  any  other  arteries. 

The  principal  nerves  of  arteries  an  derived  from  the 
gangUonic  or  the  organic  system,  bnt  with  these  an  mingled 
branchea  derived  from  the  sentient  or  the  animal  system. 
[Naava,]  Accordingly,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  arteries 
carry  on  their  functimia  independently  of  any  influence 
derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  they  are  citable 
of  being  affected  by  agents  applied  to  thoae  organa. 

Among  the  physical  prop^ies  of  arteries,  the  most  im- 
portant an  their  extensibhty  and  their  elaatieity.  Thmr 
OKtendbility  ia  chieQy  in  the  diiectifm  of  theiT  length. 

After  an  artery  haa  been  extended,  ather  lei^ithwiae  or 
transversely,  it  suddenly  retracts  on  itself  when  the  extrading 
force  ia  removed.  If  the  finger  be  forcibly  introduced  into 
the  section  of  a  large  arteiy,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  re-act  on 
the  finger,  and  proportionally  compress  it.  If  an  artery  be 
divided  in  the  dead  body,  though  emptied  of  its  contents,  it 
maintains  its  cylindrical  form,  and  preserves  its  capacity  nn- 
impaired.  The  elastic  property  on  which  these  phenomena 
depend  ia  common  to  all  the  coats,  bnt  it  ia  greatest  in  the 
external  tunic,  and  least  in  the  internal  tunic,  and  it  is  also 
much  greater  in  the  large  tmnlu  than  in  the  small  branches. 

The  most  important  vital  pnmerty  of  the  artery  is  its  con- 
tractility, that  is,  its  power  of  dimini^ng  its  capacity,  or 
approximating  its  parietes,  and  thna  proporttoiiaily  acting 
upon  ita  oontenta.  Even  the  laif|e  tnmka  possssi  thia  pr^ 
perty  ia  some  Atgna ;  but  it  resides  chiefly  in  the  ultimate 
divirions  of  tlwhiterial  branches,  thatis,theeipiUary 
[CaPiLLAaT  Vaaana.} 

ASARONE.   [CHKHisTtY,  8.  S.] 

ASHBUKTON,  ALEXANDER  BARINa.BAROX 
bom  October  S7, 1774,  aadwai  tbs  tseend  aon  ol  &ix  fi' 
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Bidiigt  BixL,  u  aalMBi  naroihut  in  Ik*  tHj  of  London. 
H«  wai  xuDvrcd  from  mlbaA  ai  m  nttor  oulj  an,  and 
plaood  in  jhemMOMitUoortablUhmtntof  hia  ftdhor.  Hanng 
am  eaarobtad  hii  coDunanrial  tnining  he  wu  ami  to  tba 
United  StJttei,  whm,  and  in  Canada,  he  fat  aome  7011 
conducted  the  American  businen  of  the  firm.  Here  be  ao- 
qnired  much  of  that  wide  and  Taried  eommeroial  knowledge 
which,  later  in  life,  gave  so  mnoh  antborify  to  bis  opiniou 
on  all  nutttea  connected  with  trade  and  commerce.  In 
179S  he  married  the  daughter  of  William  Bingham,  Esq., 
Senator  of  Uie  United  Sutea;  and  on  tho  death  of  bis 
father  in  1810  he  became  the  head  of  the  gvaat  firm  of 
Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Baring  entered  Parliament  in  1813  as  member  for 
Taonton,  wbich  town  he  eontinned  to  represent  till  1820, 
when  he  waa  returned  ibr  _  CaUin^ton,  and  nmained  ita 
mrasentatiTO  nntil  it  waa  disfranchised  bj  the  Reform  Act 
Vim  to  the  introdnctiDn  of  the  Reform  BUI,  Ur.  Baring  had 
Toted  atcadilj  with  the  whig  party ;  but  he  warmly  op- 
poaed  that  meaaore,  and  in  fntore  ranked  among  tba  sap- 
portera  of  8tr  Robert  PeeL  When  Peel  accepted  office  in 
December,  1834,  he  acknowledged  the  advantage  which  hd 
bad  derired  from  the  adheaion  of  his  proselyte,  by  intro- 
dncing  Mr.  Baring  into  his  Cabinet  aa  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  appointment 
was  a  popular  one,  especially  in  the  City  and  with  the 
Hoane  of  Commona,  where  Mr.  Baring  bad  lon^  been  re- 
garded as  a  high  antbority  on  all  commercial  anbjecta.  But 
the  ministry  bad  bat  a  short  tenure  of  office,  Peel  resigned 
in  April,  1834,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
course  went  out  with  him— ^ving,  howerer,  first  been 
crested  Baron  Asbburton.  When  Su  Robert  Peel  returned 
to  office,  Septonber  1841,  the  diffiBrmcsi  <rf  the  United 
States  respecting  the  boundary  question  excited  some  anxiety, 
and  Peel  reqoeited  Lord  Asbburton  to  proceed  to  America 
as  special  eommissumer,  with  powen  to  conclnde  a  definite 
treaty.  Both  in  Engluid  and  America  the  ntimination  was 
neenred  with  latiafaetion  ;  and  Lord  Ashborton  conducted 
tbe  negociationa  in  so  conciliatory  a  spirit,  that  Sir  Robert 
Feel  waa  able  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1843  to 
annonnoe  that  a  treaty  had  been  conclnded  with  the  United 
States,  in  which  "  the  adjustment  of  tbe  boundary  question 
waa  fiir  more  &vourable  to  this  country  than  the  award  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  tMt  the  other  pointa 
under  discussion  between  the  two  goTemments  had  been 
arranged  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  House 
Lords,  Lord  Aabbarton  continued  to  support  tbe  pcdiey 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  until  that  atateaman  brought  forward  hia 
hill  for  tho  repeal  of  the  dntiea  on  the  importation  of  eom, 
when  he  nm  to  that  meamra  a  reaolnta  oppoaitton.  After 
it  became  law  he  took  little  part  in  poUtiea.  Ho  died  May 
13,  1648,  and  waa  succeeded  in  tiie  title  by  his  son  the 
present  peer. 

Lord  Ashhnrtra  cannot  be  termed  a  statesman  in  tbe 
proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  be  brought  to  tbe 
coniudention  of  political  questions  a  dear  calm  business- 
like understanding  and  considerable  experience,  and  though 
far  from  an  eloquent  speaker,  his  cxtensiTe  knowledge 
and  unquestioned  probity,  aa  well  as  hia  hij^  mercantile 
standing,  caused  him  in  hia  place  as  a  member  of  either 
branch  of  tbe  l^slature  to  be  always  listened  to  with 
respect.  As  a  public  man  he  will  be  remembered  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  treaty  wbidi  ia  naoally  called  by  his  name. 
Li»d  Ashbnrton  was  alao  well  known  aa  a  Uberai  patron  of 
arts  and  artists,  not  neglecting  while  forming  a  nluahle  col- 
lection of  pictures  by  ancient  masten  to  employ  living 

S intern.  He  held  the  office  of  trustee  of  both  the  NaUonu 
illenr  and  British  Museum. 

ASIA.  Of  late  our  knowledge  of  Asia  haa  been  oon- 
liderably  augmented.  The  Russians  have  steadily  and 
systematically  pursued  the  exploration  of  their  vast  domi* 
nioDS  in  the  north ;  while  tbe  English  have  continued  their 
surveys  and  reaaarehea  in  the  south  and  west.  The  eastern 
and  central  portions  of  Asia  alone,  particularly  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  empires,  have  remained  little  known  hitherto 
inaccessible  to  and  unaffected  by  the  rapid  tides  ai  prmress 
and  civilisation  which  have  extended  over  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
world.  The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  with  the  adjoining 
legioas  from  the  Meditttnanean  to  the  Persian  Onlf,  were 
thoronshly  explored  and  surveyed  by  the  expedition  under 
Colonel  C^esney  in  183fi  and  1836,  despatched  to  ascertain 
the  paeticalnUty  of  a  iteam-boat  commnnication  with  India 
by  Uiot  mate.  Ia  18W  a&  n^editioB  via  de^atdied  hj 


the  Inqporiil  Aatdomj  of  8dcBeMit8tPaliiibnii,fiirth» 
pnipoie  of  naakiaga  trigononiatriodl  mrvay  tran  toe  duwea 
of  uw  Bt^Sea  to  thoaa^  the  Caqnan,  m  ndor  to  ascer* 
tain  the  diffsrenea  of  their  compwstm  levela ;  a  qocttioa 
which  had  excited  great  tntmit  ftar  twenty-five  years  pr^ 
vionsly.  This  expedition  conriatnd  of  Meaara.  Fuss,  Sabler, 
and  Sawidsh,  who  vrithin  two  years  inooeoded  in  making  a 
moat  accurate  survey,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  uie 
level  of  the  Caspian  was  84  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sem. 

During  tbe  years  1834  to  1837  Asia  Minor  was  explored 
by  Callier,  De  Texier,  Brant,  and  W.  J.  Hamilton,  tbe  last 
of  whom  has  given  us  a  veiy  valuable  account  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  peninsula,  and  has  ascertained  tbe  sites  of 
many  ancient  citiea.  From  1838  to  1837  Fedurow  accom- 
plished an  important  journey  through  Siberia,  between 
Orenburg  and  Irkntdk,  and  between  the  parallels  of  46*  and 
66"  N.,  and  determined  many  points  astronomically  and 
trigonometrically,  which  formed  a  new  basis  for  tbe  ge<^rapby 
of  those  rraions.  During  the  same  years  Baer,  Pakhtnsow, 
and  Ziwolka  made  additions  to  the  geografdiy  of  Nova* 
Zembla,  and  ^tannined  a  portion  of  ita  eastern  coast,  in 
1836  and  1637  Professor  Koch  explored  the  Caocasna,  and 
published  the  lasnlta  of  bis  researches  in  vaiiou  works,  to 
which  a  large  map  was  subsequently  added. 

In  1837  tbe  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Moor  aad 
Beke  of  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  considerably  below 
that  of  the  ocean.  Shortly  afterwards  Shubeat  corroborated 
this  curious  fact,  and  ascertuned  that  this  great  depression 
extends  over  the  whole  of  El  Qbor,  comprising  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  as  fiu*  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Tbe  first  accnrata 
measnrementa  of  the  altitude  of  both  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  were  made  in  1838  and  1839  by  De  Berton 
and  BosaeMet,  and  aiUneqneatly  repeated  I17  Symonda, 
Wildenbraeb,  and  the  American  e^dittmi  in  1841, 
and  1848.  By  8>ymonda*B  trigonometrical  aarvey  it  waa 
found  that  the  depresuon  of  the  DomI  Sea  amounted  to  131S 
feet;  but  his  result  for  the  depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberiaa 
was  shown  to  be  very  erroneous.  This  latter  point  haa  been 
ascertained  by  the  American  expedition  to  be  668  feet  below 
the  level  of  Uie  sea,  a  result  which  agrees  satisfactorily  with 
the  previous  observations  of  De  Berton,  Rosscgger,  and 
Wildenbmch. 

Arabia,  particularly  its  eastern  extremity,  waa  explored  by 
Wellsted  in  the  years  I83fi  and  1836  ;  and  in  the  latUr  year 
Lientenant  Cruttenden  visited  the  south-western  poitious  of 
the  same  country.  In  1643  Baron  von  Wrede  made  an 
important  journey  to  Hadramaut,  and  in  1863  Lieutenant 
Richard  F.  Burton,  of  the  Bombay  army,  in  the  dii>gnise  off 
an  A%han  pilgrim,  perfmned  an  interMtisg  joomey  from 
Yamba  on  the  Red  Baa  to  Me^na  and  Mecca.  In  1836  an 
'  interesting  journey  was  made  in  Knxistan  and  Tinristan  bj- 
Major  Rawlinson ;  and  an  expedition  to  Kurdistan,  no^n* 
Ainsworth,  started  from  Comitantinople  in  1638,  and  during 
two  years  explored  a  eonsidemble  portion  of,  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Kurdistan.  The  still  more  recent  travela  and 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Layard  have  greatly  increased  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  Kurdistan  and  Assyria.  In  the 
rogions  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  Afghanistan  import- 
ant additions  to  geivmphy  were  made  by  Bumes,  Wood, 
Vigne,  and  others.  Vigne  proceeded  as  far  as  Iskardoh,  and 
thoroughly  explored  the  valley  of  Cashmere ;  while  Lieutenant 
Wood  reached  tbe  source  of  the  river  Oxus,  or  Amur  of  the 
modems,  formed  by  a  lake  on  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  at  an 
elevation  of  opwvds  of  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Csshmuw  ma  also  Tisited  by  Baron  von  HQgel. 
Lycia  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  were  vinted  by 
Fellows  in  1839  and  184a  aad  also  by  Hoskyn.  In  1843  a 
Rassian  expedition  under  Middendorf  was  despatched  for  tbe 
purpose  of  reaching  Capo  Taimnra,  the  northernmost  point 
of  Awai  bat  the  country  they  had  to  traverse  was  found  to 
consist  of  immense  mushes,  uninhabited,  and  posseHungr 
scarcely  any  animal  or  veptable  life,  and  after  having  under- 
gone  considerable  hardships  the  expedition  had  to  return 
without  having  reached  its  destination.  About  the  same 
time  tbe  northern  Ural  was  scientifically  explored  by  Huff*, 
mann,  Keyserling,  Krusenstem,  and  others,  and  rich  gold 
alluvia  were  discovered  in  the  regions  of  the  Altai'.  The 
Aralo-Caspian  regions  were  also  visited  by  Ba«iDer  and 
Lehmann.  In  1847  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Tibetaa 
frontien  was  nndertaken  by  the  Indun  govemmenL  Thin 
expedition  emiaiated  of  Captain  Conningbam,  Lieutenant 
Stncboy,  and  Dr.  Thomson.  Previously,  in  1846,  Lieutenant 
Stnohey  hadsoeoseded  in  reachinsr^laluoni^^^ 
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(IVH^.  iBd  Baku  Tal  (Clw  Luu),  titaatad  Ui 
nib  the  TibeUn  frontier  on  the  nortSwn  flank  of  the 
HoBBtvu,  ud  the  reputed  loarce  of  the  Satiej 
aj&Dpoo.  Their  elentioa  ha  fband  to  bo  lff,£50  feet 
tfffi  the  level  of  the  sea.   The  «i:|)edition  proceeded  along 
lif       vaUfljr  of  the  SatleL  Lieatenant  Strachey  eon- 
mas  l>i>  coarse  down  the  Fanuig  Riw,  while  Captain 
Cinnin^'"  and  Dr.  Tbomion  proceeded  to  flool^,  over 
tbe  LwUic  Pass,  and  aabaeqaoQUy  proceeded  to  U,  the 
opiul  of  Udak,  vhenoe  Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to  the 
Kinkonun  Pau.    IndependeDtly  of  this  expedition  great 
iclaiuau  were  nude  to  the  ge«[rapby  of  the  Eastern 
Hiouiiri  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Hooker.  The 
luiH  p&tlemaa  has  examined  the  whole  of  the  Bikkim  and 
Himlajra  of  Eaat  Nep«iU»  with  the  adjacent  province!  of 
Tibet  to  the  nrnth.  Among  other  raeeuehM  Dr.  Hooker 
tond  the  conat  of  all  the  Sikkim  riven  to  their  aonrcea  in 
Tki,  ud  examined  glaciers  and  morainea  at  heights  ex- 
uedmg  10  19,000  feet.   He  confirmed  the  statement  first 
f^bliihed  by  Dr.  Thomaoo,  and  afterwards  by  Captaia 
iachty,  that  the  Himalaya  moantaiii  ridge  of  our  mam  is 
a  isiagiiiaiy  line  drawn  tnroogb  certain  lofty  peaks  woieh, 
oidiLog  all  the  moiatore  of  Hindostao,  retain  It  in  snow  and 
Ik  ;  ud  that  the  coontry  of  Tibet,  north  of  the  snowy 
Himaliyi,  is  no  plain  or  platean,  but  presents  for  seventy 
xila  isDccetiiion  of  mountains,  which,  though  ranging  &om 
13.000  to  20,000  feet  in  height,  with  flat  narrow  valleys 
kwMD,  are  wholly  uncovered  by  snow. 

Hie  brothen,  Adolf  and  Robert  Schlagintweit,  who  travel 
\f  fit  deiira  of  the  king  of  Pniiaia,  and  at  the  aoggestioD  of 
Buva  Humboldt,  were  employed,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
lul  Isdia  Company,  in  the  physical  snrvey  of  the  (Ustant 
Bau-HWlaya  regions.  They  have  laid  down  the  entire 
EvoDUiii-systcm  w  Kumaon.  Adolf  Schlagintweit,  after 
c£iuig  the  glaciers  of  Pindari,  was  joined  by  his  brother 
hhtrt;  and  they  exanuned  together  the  glacier  of  Milam, 
rtudi  ^HipasKS  in  extent  all  those  of  Switzerland,  being 
W  ci^ht  to  ten  miles  in  length,  and  3000  feet  broad.  In 
their  geological  excaniioDs  in  Eastern  Tibet  by  Niti 
ai  Geitope  bo  the  glacier  of  Ibi  Gamin,  have  been  of  great 
z-^tisL  They  reached  it  in  August  1855,  and  fixed  the 
^^l  tlury  attained  on  Ibi  Gamin  at  22,260  feet.  In 
'''euen  llbet,  in  Augnst,  1856,  they  passed  the  chun  of  the 
Keo-Ijun  mountains,  the  axis  of  which  had  never  before 
Haaossed  by  any  European  traveller,  and  reached  Elts^i 
Uk  'ji  province  <a  Khotan.  These  two  brothers  have,  in 
bn,  ^trated  farther  into  Tibet  and  Tartary,  from  the 
^  of  India,  than  any  other  European ;  they  have  even 
£14  [ihoto<ra^ic  sketches  at  heights  of  20,000  feet  above 
^  w,  and  th«ir  phywcal,  geological,  and  geographical  ob- 
vnuoss  are  of  the  highest  valne. 
Bonao  of  aU  the  East  India  Islands  has  most  advanced 
d  i^wct  to  geographical  elucidation.  The  researches  of 
^Junes  Brooke,  Captain  Keppel,  Mr,  Low,  Marryat,  Captain 
^adj,  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  Eiron  Melvill  de  Cambee  have 
moaUted  and  broagbt  to  pablic  notice  a  rich  store  of 
s^foohial  knowledge,  particularly  on  the  north-western 
i.i<oithat  msgoificent  island. 
Tli«  LrigoDometrical  survey  of  India  has  steadily  pro- 
ondez  the  anperintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
"ttdi,  the  nrveyor-general.  Among  other  interesting 
Kilu  he  carefully  meaiored  the  altitude  of  the  Sikkim 
^■silaTajWd  foaud  Kanchinjinga  to  be  23,176  feet  above 
'a  Intl  of  the  aea,  the  hi^est  point  of  the  globe  aa  vrt 
^tmni.  A  valuable  map  of  the  whole  of  India,  divided 
3!>i  coUectoiatss  and  provmces,  with  some  of  the  recently 
'<^-?kd  territoiies,  was  published  by  the  East  India  Com- 
l-vyin  Jane,  1853.  As  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
fir:  b[  this  sitide,  oar  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  empire  has 
-a*.  liUle  increased  ;  Mr.  Gutzlaff  has  left  volmninoas  but 
^  mi^ested  materials;  Mr.  Fortune's  explorations  of 
i^ta^wing  provinces  are  interesting,  but  do  not  extend 
«Uitotfa«  interior.  The  travels  of  the  French  misuonaries, 
^  Oabet,  have  given  some  insight  into  the  interior  of 
<^  Hit  empire.  Some  light  has  likewise  been  thrown  by 
iKA  missionaries  on  the  ^eat  northern  region  of  China, 
^  MudcbonriA.  A  complete  and  exhasativa  account  of 
•tt-Aai  of  Cfasean  haa  bees  pnbUahed  by  ffir  John  Davis. 
ASP4RA01N.  [CHsmsraT,  5. 1.] 
ASI^'KULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
■«t  ^riwen  or  GaUaeeae.  The  gsans  is  known  by  its 
"u^^lkued  corolls,  and  by  the  but  bvng  isj  MU  not 
^^vuhthtlinkbol  tiMCft^ 


A,  odorata,  the  IVoodmff,  bu  its  laavas  six  or  eight  in  a 
whorl,  with  perfectly  whits  flowers.  It  occurs  in  woods, 
and  is  found  throD^oat  Europe.   It  is  abwidant  in  some 

parts  of  England.  The  whole  plant  is  remarkable  for  ita 
fragrance  when  dried. 

A.  C^ttotuhieAa  has  it  leaves  four  in  a  whorl,  and  flowers 
of  a  lilac  colour.  It  is  found  on  dry  hanks  and  hills  in  lime- 
stone districts.  It  is  eommoo  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is 
called  Quinsy- Wort  on  account  of  its  supposed  valne  as  a 
remedy  in  sore  throat.  It  is  Bli||hUy  astringent.  Two  ethei 
species,  A.  arvtiuis  and  A.  (aainH%  us  donbtfnl  naUves,  but 
found  wild  now  in  England. 

ASPIDOPUO'RUS,  a  genus  of  Aeanthopterygious  Fishes. 
One  specin,  the  A.  Ewrwanu  is  found  on  uie  coasts  tA. 
England  and  Scotland.  Uisluiovrnbythsiiamesoftba  Armed 
BoUhead,  the  Foggs,  the  Lyrie,  8ea-Poacher,  Pluck,  and 
Noble.  It  is  a  small  fish  seldom  uoeediiu;  6  inches  in 
length.   (Yarrell,  J9r«ftiA  J'mAw.) 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  CHATTELS.   [Biu.  of  Sais,  S.  8.] 

ASTERl'NA,  a  ^enos  of  SUu>Fishes,  ineladingthe  smallest 
of  the  Britiiih  species.  A,  gibiota  of  Pennant  The  Gibbous 
Starlet  has  a  5-8ided  body,  which  is  thick  and  covered  above 
and  below  with  short  spines ;  the  avenues  are  bordered  by  a 
single  row  of  spines,  and  the  suckers  are  in  two  rows.  De 
Blunville  makes  out  of  this  species  two,  which  he  calla 
AOerias  minuta  and  A .  pukhella,  A .  giUosa  is  found  very 
generally  around  the  British  Inlands,  and  also  in  the  Medi- 
terraoean,  and  on  all  the  shores  of  Europe* 

ASTRONOMY.  [UaAMooaAPHT.] 

ASTROPHY'TON,  a  genus  of  Star-Fishes,  remarkable 
far  the  branched  character  of  its  rays.  One  species,  the 
A.  scufutius,  is  British.  It  is  however  a  rare  animal ;  and 
dthou^  occasionally  found  in  other  places,  is  moat  commonly 
caught  off  the  Shetlands :  hence  it  is  auled  the  Shetland 
Argus.   (Forbes,  Britiik  Stm<Sidit»,) 

ASTUR.  fFALooniD*.] 

ASUNCION,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Asuncion 
and  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  ParsAuay,  in  20°  Iff 
S.  Ut.,  570  47'  \V.  long.,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Araguai  branch  of  the  Pilcomayo.  The  city,  which 
stands  upon  a  commanding  spot,  was  built  in  1535  by  a 
colony  0/  Spaniards  under  Juan  do  Salatar ;  and  from  the 
convenience  of  its  situation  speedily  became  a  place  of  some 
consequence.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  firs  in  1543.  the 
gre&ter  part  of  the  housM  beuig  boUt  of  wood.  From  this 
calamity  it  speedily  recovered  \  and  in  1A47  was  a  ]^aee  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  erpcted  into  a  bishop's  see.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  three  pariih  churches,  and  fbsr  convents 
and  monasteries.  It  once  contained  a  coll^  of  Jesuits. 
Properly  speaking  the  town  Minsists  of  only  one  street  sur- 
rounded by  sevenl  lanes  and  a  great  number  of  houses  which 
stand  apart  and  are  surrounded  by  groves  of  orange  trees. 
Even  in  the  principal  street  must  of  the  houses  are  small  and 
consist  merely  of  a  shop  with  t^so  or  three  apartments  attached 
to  it  Few  of  the  houses  have  flat  roofs;  the  greater  part 
are  covered  with  tites.  The  best  buildings  in  the  city  arc 
those  mentioned  above.  The  inhabitants  are  of  European 
and  Indian  descent  with  the  addition  of  a  few  negroes ;  their 
nnmber  is  estimated  at  10,000.  Asuncion  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  export  of  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
mate  or  Paraguay  Tea,  vniieh  is  largely  used  all  through 
South  America.  Great  nnmbeis  of  hwnsd  cattle,  harass, 
mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  tmd  by  the  &rmeis,  who 
grow  wheat,  maize,  sugar^baoco,  cotton,  mandio<^  votaloM, 
and  other  Tsget^lfle.  Honey  »d  wax  are  prodnoed  in 
abondancss  and  the  rivers  nipplj  laigs  quantities  of 
fish. 

The  air  in  and  about  Asuncion  is  generally  temperate  and 
genial ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  wind  blo\r8  from 
the  south. 

The  policy  of  the  late  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Franeia,  in 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding stales,  preserved  the  republic  from  the  miseries  of 
constant  civil  and  political  commotions  so  ehancteristio  of 
the  neighbouring  American  republics ;  but  waa  very  detri> 
mental  to  tiw  trade  of  Asuncion  and  of  the  repuhlie  generally. 
By  treaties  however  concluded  with  the  Presiasnt  of  Paranw 
in  March  1853,  the  subjects  of  Great  BriUin,  Fianos,  Sardiiaa, 
and  the  United  States  are  free  to  navigais  tba  rivsm  of  Pua- 
guay.  and  to  settle  and  trade  in  any  of  the  towns  of  tht  t%. 

SubKe.  In  the  dry  aeason  vstssls  drawing  0  fs«t  water  nad 
\  the  vet  aMMB  tmnU  dnwlai  U  fwak  «u  aail  «^  ^ 
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AfloncioD,  above  which  tba  riTer  Par&gaay  is  navigabl*  for 
Tessels  of  contidenihle  nia  for  600  miles. 

ATHAMANTINE.   [Chkhibtht.  ^.  S.} 

ATROPINE.   rCBKHin-RY.  S.  8.] 

ATTACHMENT  OF  DEBTS.  A  croditor  who  hu  re- 
corcrad  judgment  acunst  his  debtor,  may  now,  on  obtaining 
ft  judg^i  Older  to  uut  effec^  attftdi  the  debts  due  to  the 
jndemeiit  debtor  by  third  parties ;  then  either  fay  a  summary 
^ipieation  to  a  jooge  at  chamben,  or  where  the  debt  is  dii- 
pated  by  the  garnish  (the  perani  in  whose  hands  th«  attach- 
m«kt  has  been  laid),  by  proceedings  similar  to  those  in  an  ordi- 
naiy  action,  enforce  payment  of  these  debts  to  himself,  in 
discharge  of  his  own  claim ;  sncb  payment  operating  as  a  dis- 
charae  to  the  debtor.  ('  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,'  1654.) 

AUCKLAND.   [Zbiund,  N»w.] 

AUCKLAND,  GEORGE  EDEN,  2nd  LORD  and  Ist 
EARL  OF,  eldest  aarriving  boo  of  the  Ist  lord,  was  bora 
in  1784.  After  receivim;  his  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  M.P.  for  Woodstock, 
bnt  was  soon  removed  to  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  bis  father's 
deatii.  He  formed  a  part  of  the  Whig  administration  as 
Prendent  of  the  Board  Trade,  and  waa  afvointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiialty  1^  Lord  Melboonte  in  1834.  In  the 
ibllowingyearhe  vrat  oat  tolndiaasgoremor-general.  His 
administration  is  marked  by  the  ttl-«dvised  Afghan  war 
^838-39.)  The  Earl  of  Aockland  was  recalled  to  England 
in  184^  having  been  previoasly  advanced  to  an  earldom : 
the  finu  settlement  of  the  A^lian  affiura  was  left  for  his 
saecessor,  the  Earl  of  Ellenboran^.  Lnd  Anekland  died 
mddeoly,  Jannaiy  let,  1849. 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  named  after  Lord  Aockland, 
lie  in  61"  S.  Ut.,  166^  E.  long.,  aboat  900  miles  S.E.  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  180  miles  S.  from  New  Zealand. 
The  gronp,  which  was  discovered  in  1806  by  Captain  Briscoe, 
connsts  of  one  large  island  and  several  smaller  ones.  Auck- 
land, the  largest  of  the  gronp,  is  about  30  miles  l<mg  and  IS 
miles  broad,  and  contains  aboat  100,000  acres.   The  entire 

Oi  is  of  volcanic  formation,  composed  ot  greenstone  and 
t,  and  has  a  wild  and  pietnnoQae  meannee.  The 
hi^est  hill,  ritnated  «  Anclcland  luand,  u  estimated  at 
■mot  1300  met  above  the  leveled  the  sea.  Thereisamaiked 
difference  betw«eft  the  west  and  eaat  eoait  of  AneUaod 
Island,  the  west  coast  presenUng  towards  thn  Ma  a  line  of 
precipitous  cliffs,  whereas  the  east  coast  exhibits  here  and 
there  a  fine  sandy  beach,  upon  which  the  sea  scarcely  btesks, 
and  is  intersected  by  nnmerons  streams  and  inlets;  while  the 
elevated  land  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  sammit  is  clothed 
with  Inxnrisnt  vegetation  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
vegetable  manore,  producing  an  abundant  growth  of  large 
ferns.  The  eastern  coast  contains  two  principal  harbours, 
formed  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  reach  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  western  coast,  and  are  only  six  miles  from 
each  other.  Port  Ross,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
ialand,  is  protected  from  all  winds  except  the  soath-east,  and 
has  a  ^ood  tenaeiona  cUy  bottom.  Port  Ross  contuns  an 
npper  inlet  called  Lanrie  Harboar.  about  four  miles  wid^ 
and  perfectly  landlocked;  while  the  steep  beach  on  the 
sonthem  side  of  the  harboar  affords  great  faality  ^r  clearing 
and  reloading  vessels. 

The  climate  has  beendescribedby  Sir  James  Ross,  Captain 
Briscoe,  and  other  navigators  who  bave  visited  the  iilands,  as 
mild,  temperate,  and  salubrions.  The  temperature  in  the 
valleys  is  scarcely  ever  lower  in  winter  than  SS*,  or  hi^er 
in  summer  than  78°.  The  weather  is  generally  good,  bat 
there  are  occasional  high  winds  and  heavy  rains.  Aockland 
Island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  small  streams.  The  soil 
is  yery  productive.  The  hills,  except  a  few  of  the  higheat, 
are  thickly  covered  with  Urge  trees.  The  elevated  ground 
ii  covered  with  moss  and  a  kind  of  tall  grass.  Dr.  Hooker 
notices  the  Aockland  Islands  as  remarkable  for  the  variety 
<rf  their  vegetable  prodoctims,  eichty  flowering  plants  having 
been  fbond;  and  no  l8!>8  than  fifty-six  of  them,  till  then  un- 
known, have  been  noticed  for  theirbeanty  and  novelfy.  The 
only  animals  found  on  the  island  are  goats  and  rabbits.  Pigs 
vme  left  on  Auckland  Island  in  1807  by  Captain  Briscoe,  on 
his  second  visit,  and  these  animals  have  greatly  increased  in 
number.  In  the  woods  three  or  four  species  of  small  ainging- 
birds  were  found.  On  the  heigfils  petrels  breed  in  con- 
■idenble  numbers.  Hawks,  gray  ducks,  snipes,  cormorants, 
and  the  common  shag  also  inhabit  the  island  Fish  are 
plentiful  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Aockland  Ishind,  and  the 
rocks  an  covered  with  limpets ;  while  the  whsle  fishing 
carried  on  in  ths  naghboonng  seas  may  yet  become  very 


valuable.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  that  while  he  was  !n 
Laurie  Harbour  many  spenn-wfaales  came  into  the  ancborsfte. 

The  Aockland  l8laD<u  were  granted  by  government  tu  the 
Messrs.  Enderby  on  advants^us  terms,  in  consideration  of 
the  services  rendered  by  their  bther  to  this  country,  as  also 
for  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  soothem  continraic  by 
Captsitt  Briscoe  whilst  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs.  Enderbjr. 
A  company;  to  which  the  Messn.  Ekderby  ceded  thsdr  privi- 
leges, obtained  a  charter  d  incorporation  on  the  16th  of 
Janoaiy,  1849,  for  the  purpose  <n  prowcotinR  the  whale 
fishery  from  the  Aockland  lusnds ;  and  Lanrie  Harbonr  was 
choeen  as  the  head  station  of  the  company,  from  the  superior 
fiuilities  it  affords  to  whaling  vessels.  The  islands  were 
tminhabited  until  the  Sontiiein  Whale  Fishery  Company, 
under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  made  a 
settlement  there  in  1849. 

AUDOUIN,  JEAN  VICTOR,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the 
S7tb  of  April,  1797.  His  early  education  was  intended  to 
fit  him  for  the  law,  bot  his  inclinations  were  towards  the 
study  of  organic  nature,  and  he  accordingly  gave  op  the  law 
for  me  etaw  of  medicine.  His  mind  was  esriy  directed  to 
the  study  01  the  nattual  history  of  insects.  The  first  paper 
irtiich  he  pabliahed  was  a  desoiption  of  an  animal  bdon^izig 
to  the  class  Inieetaf  ia  1818,  and  from  this  date  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  his  lahonrs  in  tms  branch  of  study  wne  ineesoanf. 
The  results  of  most  of  his  investigations  won  pobUshed  in 
the  form  of  eontribotions  to  the  varions  journals  or  in  the 
Transactions  of  societies.  These  papers  were  nnnwroiis, 
and  they  ate  sU  valuable. 

His  early  papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Itueeta,  and  especi- 
ally those  on  the  Annelida,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cuvier,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  and  Latreille,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  from  whose  instruction  he 
obtsined  those  enlarged  views  of  the  relations  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.  In 
18S6  he  became  connected  vritb  M.  Miloe-Edwards  in  re- 
searches upon  the  Cnutaeta  and  Annelida,  which  resalted 
in  a  great  addition  to  existing  knowledge  on  tiie  subject  of  the 
minute  anaton^  and  fnnctiims  of  these  f"*****'*  In  Ihi 
same  year  he  became  asnstant  to  Lamarck  and  Latroille  in  the 
Jardin  dea  Plantes,  Paris,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  wai 
appointed  professor  of  entomology  in  the  musenm  ^Uehed 
to  that  institotion.  In  his  lectures  here  he  pud  psrticnlar 
attention  to  those  insects  which  were  injnrioos  to  v^etaUon. 
His  investigation  of  the  economy  of  insects  was  very  t-xtt-n* 
sive,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  matter  he  had  collated 
was  published  before  his  death.  He  left  behind  htm  fourteen 
quarto  volumes  of  manuscript  on  this  subject,  with  numerooi 
drawings,  Audouin,  at  the  request  of  the  government  ol 
France,  prepared  and  published  a  work,  entitled  '  Hiatoin 
des  Insectes  nuisibles  4  la  Vigne,  et  particuli^ment  de  It 
Pyrale  qui  d€vaste  les  VignoUea  des  D^partemens  de  ll 
Cote-d'Or,  de  Sadne-et-Loir«,  da  Rhone,  de  I'Herault,  de^ 
Pyr&eefr-Orientales,  de  la  Hante-Oaronne,  de  la  Charente 
Infi^rieure,  de  la  Id^m,  et  de  Ssine-etOiss.'  It  came  on 
in  six  parte  qvarto.  Tnefintparti^pearediB  1840,  but  thi 
last  did  not  appesr  till  lomo  time  after  the  anth(H-*s  death ,  ti 
1843.  The  vrork  treats  not  only  of  the  natural  history  d 
these  insects,  bot  also  of  the  means  of  preventing  thsl 
increase  and  of  destroying  them.  It  is  illostrated  wiU 
beaotifdl  pl^M,  after  drawings  by  the  aotbor,  and,  whethe 
regarded  as  an  example  of  careful  observation,  and  the  appli 
cation  of  science  to  a  practical  sobject,  or  for  the  beauty  o 
its  illastrations,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valoable  evo 
contribated  to  entomology.  | 

Aodouin  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  porsuitof  his  favourili 
science.  In  the  summer  of  1641  he  visitod  the  south  o 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  habits  of  th 
insects  which  injure  the  olive-plantations.  Here  he  ezpnse^ 
himself  to  wet  and  cold,  which  brought  on  on  attack  d 
apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  Novsmberj  184] 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral  orations  were  delivered  at  U 
tomb  by  M.  Serre^  prradent  of  tlw  Academy  of  Sciences 
M.  Chevreul,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
fay  M.  Milne-Edwards,  and  M.  Btancbard.  Audonin  f 
collected  a  fine  moseum,  not  only  of  individual  insects, 
of  specimens  illustrating  their  economy.  These  were 
hibited  after  his  death  at  the  museum  of  the  Jardin 
Plantes.  His  library  was  lai^ge,  and  when  sold  by  put 
auction  at  his  decease  realised  20,000  francs. 

It  would  be  unjost  to  Audouin  to  regard  him  as  a  niisr 
entomologist  Hewssaeomparativeanatomistandnatnralnri 
whose  power  of  ac^  ob^^o^^ ^^|iw^^^adapted  hii 
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(r&itsdj  of  the  hiluti  ami  the  itmctDTe  of  iniectt.  In 
ilbnore  important  papas  on  entomolos;^,  it  it  evident 
^ihe  did  not  regard  iniecte  u  the  eiul  of  Ui  iaqmxioBf  bnt 
iti:  it  looked  nptui  them  as  m  gnat  dam  of  Mmwmeu, 
glBtntiiu  the  general  lam  that  wen  dedndbia  firoflt  the 
itify  •(  the  whole  animal  kingdom.   WiHik  him  otmial 
fniiran  oily  r^vded  as  dependent  on  an  internal  itm^ 
tKvlidi  in  its  derelopment,  and  the  fiuictions  itper- 
inaeit^baoi  closely  related  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
ItmthiB  that  he  wai  led  to  investigate  the  anniilose  sab- 
kngjtm  sf  animalSj  and  socceeded  in  adding  to  science  so 
B1B7  inportant  mts  v^iich  asnst  in  indicatinfli  the  tne 
iritfiM  Id  these  aaiflula  to  one  or  the  other  dimaon  of  the 
mm]  km^doDi* 

abndged  from  the  BiognuMeal  2>iilimmjiflk»  Soeie^ 
fr  tit  Difiaiom  ^  Useful  Knot^dge.) 

i[TDDBON,  JOHN  JAMES,  an  eminent  American 
Biualiit,  was  bom  in  Loniaiana,  in  the  United  States,  on 

4th  of  Hay,  1780.  Both  his  parents  were  French.  His 
k6a,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  external 
tfaie,  endeavonnd  from  his  earliest  yem  to  foster  in  him 

I  aznilar  tastc^  and  espedally  directed  his  attentifm  to  the 
anrtribei  «f  Inrdi  irindi  inhalnted  that  put  of  the  state 
■such  they  resided.  The  boy*s  passion  for  the  stndy  of 
ak  ind  crerythiBg  connected  with  them,  soon  ontrsn  his 
bHa't  prompthun.  While  still  a  child  he  obtained  pos- 
mm  of  aevo^  of  the  spleadid-pliimaced  specimens 
inenaD  birds,  and  dieriihedthem  as  his  dioicnt  treasores. 

II  ttn  period,  when  any  of  his  birds  died,  his  chief  regret 
na  that  he  coold  no  longer,eilher  himself  retaio  what  had 

»  bright,  or  convey  to  others  a  notion  of  tlie  departed 
hilHince.  His  father  having  placed  under  his  eyes  a  book 
tfwmtbolo^cal  illustrations,  the  boy  determined  to  become 
ihiubtnian  himself. 

his  deficiency  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  he 
ifflai  himself  vrith  great  aasidaity  to  acqnire  the  aMlity 
ti  btw  well.  At  length,  when  he  was  about  fovitom,  his 
itbcrtnA  him  to  Fans,  and  placed  him  in  the  stndio  of  the 
sithated  David.  Here,  thon^  he  neglected  dw  stndv  of 
it  prineiplea  of  art}  he  became  a  skilfol  dianghta- 
■i;iBd  aatiafied  with  having  obtainad  the  competent^ 
mmij  to  his  view^  ha  threw  ande  tha  leasona  oi  the 
Wttmsster;  «nd,atflwi0sof  aevnteen, ratunedtothe 
hii  of  America.* 

U1796  his  father  gave  him  a  brm  in  Pennsylvania,  near 
atner  Schn^Udl,  bnt  he  sadly  nwlected  his  agrienltaral 
^  Of  his  oecnpatiwis  here,  he  says, "  my  rambles 
JvMy  eommenced  at  break  of  day,  and  to  retom  wet 
jAiew  and  bearing  a  feathered  prize,  was,  and  ever  will 
itiltt  lugfaest  enjoyment  f<a  which  I  have  been  fitted." 
ijm  thii  time  he  married  a  very  interestinK  and  accom- 
yoong  lady,  who  shared  his  after  honours.  For 
)«h  twenty  years  he  now  pnrsaed  commerce  (nominally) ; 

n  neeeas  was  what  may  be  easily  sappoaed.  He 
smd  wMtwnrd  to  I«aianU«,  and  there  firat  met  Wilson, 
eu^le  anted  ^11  more  a  ml  that  needed  no  spor. 
'zlHft he  allied  forth  on  «  great  exploriu  enedition,  and 
•iejdownthe  <Niio  with  iusirifs  and  child,  b!rd*afc^hing 
<  k  went.  In  the  next  year  he  explored  Florida.  Finding 
joint  parsnii  of  business  and  science  impouible  for  him, 
italen^  abandoned  his  nominal  bosineas  altogether. 
(a  the  Sib  of  April  1884,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where 
-'  Heue,  his  wily  intimate  friend  in  the  place,  introdneed 
'2  to  Cliarles  lAcien  Bonaparte,  prince  de  Mnngnano, 
=3e!f  an  ardent  omithologiat,  and  who,  as  is  well  known, 
■uiahed  a  qilendid  eontinnation  of  '  Wilson's  Omitho- 
'v  '  The  prince  warmly  encouraged  him  in  his  plans, 
5=  ht  BOW  began  seriously  to  contemplate  publi(»tion. 
^  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York ;  and  thence, 
^  the  Hudson  for  his  high-road,  penetrated  into  the 
IbiestB.   It  was  now  he  protected,  in  a  methodical 
'i^ihis  bmoos  publication  m  illnstntioiu,  which  he 
^TiMiBlo  nsmhars,  to  each  number  five  plates,  according 
'  'lit  oie  of  (lie  olriecta.   All  Audubon's  iUostiatiMis  are 
*  ^  "fanfiiioM  of  n^nvB ;  and  nry  often  they  are  pre- 
'^^i  iho  in  the  most  capricious  attitndee,  bnt  with  the 
»c^Mdity  to  nature. 

a  ramble  of  eighteen  months,  he  returned  to  his 
a  Uniuuia ;  explored  all  the  SDrronnding  forests, 
tiei  «ikd  to  Eorope.   Without  the  means  of  pnb- 
^  fOM  great  work,  tne  third  part  of  which,  when  it 
cost  40L  per  copy  to  the  purchaser,  he  landed  at 
'-'r*'  -l  m  18S6.   His  letters  of  introdtution  procured  him 


a  cordial,  and  even  enthusiastic,  reception  in  that  town,  in 
Manchester,  and  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  illnsttations  and  descriptions  of  tiie  '  Birds 
of  America.*  The  work,  however,  was  quickly  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  Londcai  artists.  In  September  l8S8,  he  once 
moraiUted  Franoe,  where  ha  waa  x^turonsly  welcomed  by 
the  sdentifie  world.  Baron Cnvier  nonounoed  apanegyne 
of  him  before  the  loatitnte.  Charles  A.,  Louis  Fhinpm,  ud 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Hesstna  Cnvier, 
Humboldt,  the  Institute,  and  others,  j(nned  his  snbseriptton 
list  By  the  SAth  of  November  1628,  the  eleventii  number 
of  the  wotV,  and  100  plates,  had  appeued. 

He  now  determined  to  revisit  America  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshlog  some  of  his  drawings,  and  of  bringing  his  wife 
back  with  him  to  Europe.  On  the  Ist  of  Apnl  he  set  sail, 
and  in  about  a  year  he  returned  with  1^.  Audubon. 
Having  again  gone  back  with  his  wife  to  America  in  Augnit 
1831,  £b  proceeded  to  Florida,  explored  the  forests  of  Maine, 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  visited  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia.  On  the  S8th  of  April  1833  he  held  at  New  York, 
where  now  the  greatest  honour  was  paid  to  him,  an  exhibi- 
ti<m  of  his  innstntions  of  American  water-birds.  In  1834 
he  a^in  went  to  Florida,  and  thence  to  Texas.  Tha 
scientific  fruits  of  Audubon's  romantic  rambles  had  |a«enred 
bun  many  tokens  of  respect  He  beaune  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnaan  and  Zoological  Societiea  of  London ;  of  the  I^ceom 
of  Natural  History  at  New  York ;  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  at  Paris ;  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinbars;h ; 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  at  Man- 
chester, of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture,  and  other  less  important  associations. 
Audubon^  book  was  the  largest  and  grandeat  which  bad 
been  publiahed  on  Ornithology.  Every  sort  of  bird  is 
engraved,  male,  female,  and  young.  The  drawings  are 
admirable ;  and  the  descriptions  are  second  in  merit  to 
those  of  Wilion  imly.  Audubon's  pearafol  and  enthnnastic 
lila  of  «Knl«mtion  and  study  was  prolonged  to  the  ripe  age 
of  71.  Ho  died  on  the  S7Ui  of  January  1851,  at  Mumies- 
land,  near  tha  ei^  of  New  YaA. 

AUSTRALIA.  In  the  article  Amrauu*  of  the  '  Penny 
CyetojMBdia,*  a  brief  narrative  has  beoi  given  of  tiie  succea- 
sive  uacoveries  of  the  various  exterior  pmtions  <^  the  oon* 
Unent,  and  also  of  the  most  important  surveys  of  the  coasts. 
The  principal  journeys  of  exploration  of  the  interior  whidi 
had  tlien  been  made  were  conducted  by  Wentworth,  Htuae, 
Cunnio^iam,  OxIey,and  Sturt,  and  the  information  aoqu^ed 
is  embodied  in  the  article  above-mentioned. 

fStrlker  Progrm  of  Diteooay.  Captun  Sturt,  in  1838, 
had  discovered  the  river  Darline,  and  traced  it  downwards 
to  30*  S.  lat.,  where  he  was  oUiged  by  want  of  water  to 
abandon  it.  At  the  end  of  1829  Captain  Sturt  was  again 
sent  into  the  interior,  to  trace  the  &rther  course  of  the  riven. 
He  proceeded  to  tha  sonth  of  Sydney,  and  intersecting  the 
Murrumbidgee,  passad  thenea  to  tha  Monay.  Sir  Tmuub 
Mitchell,  in  1830,  traced  the  Dariing  from  the  pdnt  where 
Start  had  left  it  in  18S8  down  to  arse's,  lat  In  1836  Sir 
Thomas  Mitehell  followed  the  coune  of  the  Laehlan  dowo* 
wards,  and  crossing  from  that  river  to  the  Murrumbidgee,  from 
it  gained  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  and,  following  ito  coarse, 
reached  the  Darling  at  its  confluence  with  the  fiinmy. 

In  1837-38-39,  Captain  George  Grey  conducted  two  ex- 
peditions in  north-west  and  western  Australia,  and  made 
Bome  important  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  betwaaa 
Cane  Cuvier,  24'  S.  lat,  and  Swan  River  3S*  S.  lat 

In  1638  Captun  Sturt  led  an  exploring  party  overland 
from  New  South  Wales  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray. 
He  eommenced  his  journey  at  the  ford  where  the  Hume 
intersects  the  road  to  Port  Philip,  and  in  so  doing  connected 
the  whole  of  .the  watera  of  the  aosth-eaat  an^  of  the  An^ 
tralian  continent. 

In  1839  Mr.  Eyre  fitted  out  an  ei»e£ti«i,  and  tried  to 
penetnte  northwaida  inte  tte  interior ;  mtt  having  deacended 
into  the  bann  of  Lake  Torrens,  he  was  baffled  at  every 
point.   He  therefore  went  to  Port  Lincoln,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded along  the  line  of  Hie  sooth  coast  to  Fowler's  Bay  the 
western  limit  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia.    H»  \\^^ 


Mount  Arden 
advance  farther  than  SB''  SO*. 


left  the  coast,  and  poshed  boldly  forward  to  the  K  w 
along  the  Gawlei  Banci,  bnt  wan  imjal  * 
n  than  S9'  SC.  — *oi«  to 
In  1840  Mr.  Eyre  again  eondneted  another  vrx^-*- 
towards  the  eential  part  of  the  eonUnent.    He  ^ntel!zivr 
to  penetnte  to  the  north,  bnt  steadily  ■*'"»wng/I»^J!^j 
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«ft«r  a  journey  of  exceulve  difficulty  aod  piiTation,  eat** 
blisbed  tbe  itartliog  that  there  is  not  a  ungte  waters 
course  to  be  found  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia  from  Port 
Lincoln  to  King  Oeorge'i  Soondj  a  distance  of  more  than 
1^00  miles. 

WhiUt  these  attempts  were  being  made  to  penetiate  to- 
wards tbe  intarior  from  the  south,  Captain  WieUiaiB,in  Her 
Idajeaty'a  naval  service,  was  actively  ei^ed  on  Uis  northein 
wMMt.  In  command  of  the  Beagle,  he  canied  on  a  tnrrey  of 
the  intertropical  shores  of  tbe  continent,  which  lad  to  the 
itiscovery  of  two  considerable  rivers— the  Vtctoris,  in  14* 
26*  S.lat.,  129°  S2'  E.  long,  and  the  Albert,  in  17*3fi'S.lat., 
139*  64'  E.  long.  Captain  Stokes  succeeded  Captwn  Wick- 
ham  in  the  command  of  the  Beisle,  and  peneUatad  nearer 
to  the  centre  than  had  been  done  before. 

Captain  Sturt,  in  his  last  joamey,  left  Adelaide  on  the 
Ifith  of  August,  1844,  and  following  the  coarse  of  the 
Murray  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Darling,  then  stmck 
northwards.  Croauiog  vast  tracts  of  barren  ground  and  the 
great  stony  desert,  on  the  6th  of  September,  l&4fi,  he  reached 
S4*  30'  S.  iat,  138°  E.  long.  He  arrived  at  Adelaide  on  hia 
return,  Jan.  19, 1846. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  apent  the  year  1S46  in  an  exploring 
journey  into  the  interior  of  tropioal  Aoatralia,  nukiag  hit 
way  immediately  to  the  westward  a£  the  moimtBin  range 
which  bounda  the  conntry  to  tha  west  and  north  of  Moretou 
Bay.  He  had  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  <by  and  barren 
land,  but  he  also  discovered  a  large  extent  of  aingularly 
beautiful  and  rich  country,  especi&Uy  about  tbe  head  of  a 
river  which  he  discovered  near  2S°  S.  Iat.,  and  which  he 
named  the  metoris.  It  trended  to  the  north-west  Mitchell, 
however,  was  unable  to  continue  his  way  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  main  object  of  tbe  joamey ;  bat  as 
he  was  BtroDgly  of  opinion  that  the  Victoria  would  be  found 
to  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  the 
retam  of  the  expedition,  was  despatched  to  continue  the 
search  along  its  banks.  He  found  that  the  Victoria,  called 
by  the  natives  tbe  Barcoo,  aoon  turned  to  the  sonth-west 
towards  the  interior.  He  followed  it  for  about  100  milea 
beyood  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  Mitchell,  and  until  it 
dwindled  away  and  wai  loit  in  the  land  in  26"  Iff  9"  S.  Iat., 
when,  owing  to  the  £ulnre  of  watOT,  he  waa  cnnpelled  to 
return.  MaUng  hit  way  homawatd  by  a  route  mush  to  the 
west  of  that  hj  which  he  as  wdl  as  HitehaU  bad  before  pr»> 
ceeded,  be  discovered  a  wide  extent  of  rich  and  well-watered 
pastond  country. 

Dr.  Leichhardt  started  on  hia  overland  ucpedition  from 
Mnreton  Bay  to  the  north  coast,  at  the  end  of  September, 
1644,  and  reached  Port  Eaungton,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
184fi.  In  this  journey  Dr.  Leichhardt  crossed  a  la^e  ex- 
tent of  beautifid  and  fertile  oonntiy.  At  the  end  of  1646  he 
started  on  a  atill  more  difficolt  and  perilous  journey,  from 
the  eastern  coast  to  the  western,  across  or  on  the  skirts  of  the 
great  desert  which  had  bean  partly  explored  by  Start  in 
1644,  184fi,  and  1646.  In  thu  last  and  fiital  ;oDiney  he 
found  a  oonntry  of  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility — a  dia- 
eoveiy  which  he,  with  ohancteristio  ardoar,  returned  300 
miles  to  the  neareat  frontier  statioB  to  leport.  Tbe  richness 
of  this  part  of  Aoatralia  ia  therefore  well  establii&ed ;  and 
althongh  the  frequent  failure  of  the  streams  is  at  preeent  a 
complete  bar  to  anpr  auccessful  squatting  settlements,  little 
apfwars  to  be  wanting  for  the  development  of  ita  raaouroes 
besides  the  construction  of  dams,  by  whidi  the  ehanneli  ai 
many  of  the  streams  might  be  at  once  converted  into  canals 
for  the  reservation  of  tbe  water,  and  of  reservoirs,  for  which 
the  undulations  of  the  land  afford  peculiar  fadUties.  Dr. 
Lrichhardt,  in  this  last  joomey,  waa  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lynd,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  riven  on  the 
east  coast.  Dr.  Leichhardt  £u  not  since  been  heard  of,  and 
there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  and  all  his  party 
have  perished  in  the  great  central  desert. 

Tbe  latrit  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Auatialia  was  that  of 
Mr.  A .  C.  Oraniry,  from  the  north  coast,  which  was  oifutsed 
at  HoretoQ  Bay,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Victoria  River.  The  hotses  were  landed  at  Point  Pierce,  ia 
Sept  1855 ;  and  to  the  9th  of  May,  1606,  the  party  was 
employed  in  preliminary  details,  and  in  the  exploration  of 
the  coantiy  to  the  south  of  the  Victoria  River,  having  pene* 
trated  the  interior  deaerU  to  16°  SO*  S.  Iat,  187°  SO'  £.  long. 
On  the  Slit  of  June  Mr.  Gregoir  left  the  encampment  on 
the  Victoria  River,  aocompaniod  ly  sx  persona.  The  arid 
nature  of  the  countir  compelled  them  to  inrrfaie  the  latitude 
ta  lA*  8,  after  whidi  thij  k^t  puilM  to  tha  com(  ta  Iv 


inland  aa  water  could  be  fband  in  riven,  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  asa  not  exceeding  100  miles.  Proceeding 
thus  they  reached  the  Albert  River,  Ang.  30,  and  left  it 
Sept.  3,  and  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  proceed  ta 
the  aouth-east.  Want  of  water  compelled  them  to  panne 
a  route  paiallel  to  tha  ooaat,  to  17°  SO*  S.  Iat,  when  tha 
Oilbsft  Bim  enahled  then  to  tidlow  n  ■onlh^ast  eonrae, 
Croasiog  the  head*watan  of  the  Lynd  in  16°.  41V  ihvf 
reaehad  the  Baiddun*  Oct  16.  Th«r  route  was  then  along 
the  i^t  bank  of  that  rivar  to  the  junction  of  the  Suttoi 
River,  which  was  followed  up  to  the  Beylando.  TiBcing 
that  river  to  lat  82'  they  then  punned  a  south-eaat  conne 
to  the  junction  of  the  Comet  and  Maekensie  Riven,  whenc« 
their  coarse  to  the  Dawson  brought  them,  on  the  SSnd  ol 
November,  to  the  hrtheat  stalion  of  the  settler^  whenf:« 
they  proceeded  to  Brisbane. 

Smfaee,  Hjfdngraj^,  ^c. — The  Anstrslian  Alpa,  which 
occupy  the  aoalh-eastem  angle  of  tha  Aostralian  continent, 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  tbe  sva,  and  theii 
summits  are  perpetually  covered  vrith  snow.  In  tbe  rest  ol 
the  mountain-range  which  flanks  the  eastern  coast,  tbi 
loftiest  sammiis  seldom  exceed  the  elevation  of  4000  feet, 
Uiougb  there  are  some  which  riae  to  6000  feet. 

North  of  33*  S.  lat  the  prinmpal  vall^a  an  trammM 
ud  the  eouae  <tf  the  rims  ii  eonaai|nentljr  wcat  and  enstl 
The  Honter  river  nus  about  140  milea  in  that  direetion 
declining,  however,  oonsiderahW  towuda  the  sonth.  Iti 
entire  length  from  ita  awioe  in  the  Idvetpeol  range  ia  abov* 
800  miles.  It  ia  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to  Morpeth: 
about  3£  miles  from  ita  month.  Its  two  princi^l  tributaries 
the  William  and  the  Pattoson,  both  <^  which  join  it  on  tbi 
left,  are  navigable  for  a  aomewhat  neater  distance.  At  Ihi 
mouth  of  the  Hunter  is  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  chief  ship' 
ping-town  of  the  Hunter  coal  district  In  the  vicinity  are  cxi 
tenxive  beds  of  good  eosl.  which  are  largely  wrought.  MncI 
of  the  copper  from  tbe  Burra  Burra  and  other  South  An» 
traliau  mines  is  smelted  here.  Up  the  Hunter  tbe  land  ii 
much  more  fertile  than  along  the  coast,  and  the  towns  oi 
East  and  West  MaiUand  and  Morpetii  are  the  centrea  a 
thriving  sgriealtaial  districts  The  Manning  Bivn  to  thi 
north  of  the  Hanter,  and  the  Hastit^fs,  whiA  bUs  iati 
Macqnarie  Bay,  still  farther  MWthj  also  mn  naarlj  east  and 
west :  neither  exceeds  100  milea  u  Iwgth.  Port  fitejdienai 
about  80  miles  north  of  the  Honter,  is  a  bar-harbour,  bal 
convenient  Ibr  small  coasting  veitseb,  and  the  outlet  of  the 
produce  of  the  Australian  Agricultunl  Company,  a  part  o 
whose  extensive  territory  stretches  along  its  nortiicm  bank 
and  for  a  eonsid wable  distance  ap  the  river  Karuah,  of  whi  ^ 
it  is  the  estuary.  The  eatnai^  ol  the  Haatiage  forma  tbi 
small  harboor  of  Port  Maoquarie. 

North  of  Port  Macquarie  tiie  conntry  changes  greatlv  ii 
charactw.  l^e  mountaios  are  verv  lofty,  some  of  thftii 
attaining  an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  w^iile  tne  foniatiena  a  r 
granitic,  tiappean,  and  schiatosa  The  streams  are  aumenMi 
and  among  them  the  Bellengen,  the  Clarence,  the  IUchmon.ij 
and  the  Tweed,  are  navi^ible  for  ooasting  veasels.  Tli 
vegetati<m  ia  nune  Inxnriant,  assnmiag  more  and  more  of  i 
tropical  chwaeter  oa  we  prooeed  northward.  Hie  timber  i 
of  a  luger  and  more  naefnl  ehaiacter.  Moreton  Bay  eape 
cially  ia  characterised  by  ita  pines,  of  which  the  finest  an 
the  Moreton  Bay  Piue  {ArviKaria  Oumtinghamii  and  thi 
Banya  Bunya  {A.  BithpeUU),  The  cedan  are  also  in  grea 
repate  for  Uie  beauty  of  their  wood,  and  the  eheatnnta  av 
much  valued.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  gro\ 
vigoroualy  in  this  part  of  Australia ;  except  tobacco,  bowevei 
they  are  little  oaltivated,  in  eoaseouence  of  the  impoBsibiliti 
of  obtaining  labourers.  Moreton  nay  ia  a  fine  harbour,  G 
miles  long  from  north  to  south  by  from  3  to  80  milea  wid* 
The  islands  Moreton  and  Stradbrooke  stretch  acroaa  its  moutli 
leaving  on  the  south  merely  a  narrow  passage  navigable  onl 
b^  boata,  but  on  the  north  there  is  an  entrance  snfiicientl 
mdeand  deep  for  ships  of  the  laigest  naa.  Beiween  th 
islands  lice  a  dangeroas  sand-bar.  Th*  umgable  riT«i 
Briabane  and  Lmu,  with  aeveral  amaller  itieuD^  fall  int 
the  bay.  Tlie  Briabane  ia  a  laife  and  important  rivei 
having  ita  farthest  sonroe  in  tha  coaat  range  near  158"  I 
long.,  and  being  fed  in  its  course  by  nnmarens  taribntarie 
It  ia  navigable  by  vaesels  drawing  16  fiset  of  watw  80  mUe 
from  ita  mouth,  when  the  abip  navigation  is  itoppad  by 
rocky  shoal,  bntboaUaacend  40  mibaUgher.  Ths  Moieto 
Bay  district  and  the  oonntiy  nnthwaid  appeal  to  bn  fra 
from  the  drooghta  wUeh  an  oe  ^tnotivn  If  tbn  mthtn 
porta  of  the  cout?. 
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IMkof  SMoBBqritemoaiitaiBiifeede  to  ttowait, 

ajiknt     B.  kt.  baouu  nach  knrer,  lonag  in  fitot,  in  a 
atvmm,iiM  chuwter  of  BMMutalu,  and  permittiDg a 
gnntiT^  mtf  acena  to  the  extumTo  paatoral  ngioiu 
^£ir  llMBai  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Laidihainlt  hen  dis- 
0Kni  in  the  iatarior.    On  this  part  of  the  eoaat,  near 
i?^&]iL,i*Poit  Bowen,  near  BnMul  Sound,  the  onUet  of 
^  NogM  and  araDO  other  atreanu.    Fort  Bowan  ia  well 
ifaptwi  far  iteam  navigation,  and  appears  likely  some  day 
It  becone  an  important  harboor.   Toe  conn  try  northward 
\i  almott  inknown.    The  entire  north-eastern  coast,  from 
^  S.  !aL,  is  bordered  by  unall  ialanda  and  zocka  forming 
tbillilawini  as  the  Oraat  Barrier  Reef. 

ffi  BOW  retain  to  the  aonth  and  west  coaata.  To  the 
Mt<f  WiboB^  Pnnamitoiy  and  the  Anatnliaa  Alpa  riie 
■Rill  eUns  of  hilla  with  intarrsiiiBg  fertile  pluna  and 
nUm.  Tht  tiud  an  the  Pyrsoeai,  Uw  Oiampiana,  and 
h  Yktm  Saaca.  The  Orun[naDa,  which  stratdi  north 
■d  Kstli  near  143*'  SO'  E.  long,,  are  the  loftiest  <rf  these 
mtttn  monntatBS,  the  highest  aommit  being  Monnt 
(Tilliami,  4SO0  fiset.  From  this  chain  deseoM  aevatal 
dm  Tbe  most  considerable  of  these  It  the  Olenelg, 
■iidi  deicendi  firm  the  western  slopes  ;  it  has  a  large  body 
<fnte,  bst  on  account  of  sand-banks  is  annsTigable.  The 
Vianera  and  other  streams  which  flow  northward  from  the 
GnofHuu  art  loat  in  shallow  lagoons,  which  are  formed  in 
Ik  btmn  nnds  of  the  nortUem  part  of  Victoria.  The 
Tun  Tuts,  which  liaes  in  the  monntains  east  of  Melboonie, 
km  pait  that  city,  below  which  it  is  naTigabie.  The 
MDlir  lorth  of  tbeaa  movntaina,  which  forms  the  iiorth- 
MiiB  portion  itf  the  mnrinoa  Victoria,  waa  named  1^ 
&  Vtmu  MitehcJl,  who  first  explored  it,  Antmlia  Friix, 
aimnnt  of  its  Kpfanai  flirtifity.  This  tnot  aftnda  Tory 
iu  loi  ezfeasiTo  cattle-runs,  oitt  between  It  and  Qu 
Uvaf  ia  a  dry  and  barren  tract. 
Wot  of  the  Olenelg,  in  the  colony  of  Booth  Australia, 
Mr  tiw  eoaat,  an  low  ranges  of  wooded  hills  and  grassy 
^liBi,  vith  more  eziensiTe  and  very  lich  plaina  ferther  in^ 
■ad,  toHttber  with  Inxsriant  foraata,  n^iica  ertond  to  the 
futfrfue  Borr  Mountains,  the  highest  of  which  are  1000 
!)Ribon  the  sea.  An  isolated  moontain,  Monnt  Gambier, 
^iD  atinct  crater  on  its  summit.  Between  this  and  the 
Kinf  Are  bw  langes  of  hills  geneiallT  running  parallel  to 
^Aon,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  lewl  plains, 
>U  ire  aubject  to  inundations,  bat  afford  ezoellent  paa- 
aiit,  Between  the  Mnnay  and  tiie  Onlf  of  St.  Vincent  are 
vsiliidgeB  of  mouBtsiai,  utending  from  BtjFm  Bange  in 
fit  Kth  to  Wak^eld  Bange,  which  tamiaatai  in  Enconntw 
Bk.  Moont  ^wn,  near  the  he«d  of  Bpaneert  Oalf,  is 
^'•'^/eethi^.  Beyond  the  moimtafna,aDdeiirviDg  roand 
iWhsKi,  is  the  ramarkable  d^fvession  known  aa  Torrens 
like.  At  least  a  third  of  the  tract  between  the  Murray 
uitjM  Onlf  of  St.  Vincent  ia  coDipatad  to  be  barren.  In 
^  urrow  tract  between  the  aonntahu  ind  the  eastern  shore 
^tiie  Golf  of  St.  Vincent  stands  the  city  of  Adelaide.  On 
^  sntem  ahore  of  Spencer's  Onlf  is  Port  Lincoln,  tbe  best 
stncu  in  Sonth  Anstralia,  and  aroand  it  is  maeh  fertile 
^'jy.  Off  tbe  mtranee  of  Spenoer  Golf  lies  Kangaroo 
-tai  Wnt  of  Uiik  to  Streaky  Bay,  ia  a  monntainona  tract, 
u  Qtwler's  Bange,  the  sommits  of  which  inoreose  in 
>tU  towards  the  west,  where  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
•iM  Ettt.  West  of  Streaky  Bay,  and  extending  into  West- 
njitstnlis,  ia  a  waste  ana  dnuy  eoontiy,  oomed  merely 
viitroh. 

whole  of  the  weiteni  end  of  the  conttnent  ia  isdoded 
•  V^em  Anabtalia.  The  ooaat  from  Port  Uncoln  to  King 
Wfp'i  Soond  fonna  the  Oieat  Aostrallan  Bight,  and  pre- 
**^tTRy  remarkable  appearance;  from  Streaky  Bay  to 
'5*  Arid,  about  600  miles,  there  la  an  onbn^en  line  of 
bum  300  to  600  feet  hi^.  The  interior  here,  as  £u  as 
^)  been  explored,  connsts  of  apparently  interminable 
no  river  u  visible  and  no  fresh  water  pioearable. 
'^^^'^ly  west  of  the  Great  Anstralian  Bight  lies  the 
iRtuptlago  of  the  Becherebe.  Aboat  King  George's  Soond, 
|->kaoatb  of  which  is  the  town  of  Albany,  the  coantiy 

considerably.  The  sarfoee  is  much  broken,  and 
^  are  lofi^  hilla  and  rapid  streams.  From  the  soath- 
^  v4%  of  the  ialand  a  lof^  range,  called  tbe  Dariing 
'"^Bom,  nhich  temunUea  there  in  Point  D'Entrecaalesui 
^'^(Iceawia,  mos  northward  aa  far  as  Shark  Bay,  at  a 
^»  of  {rem  SO  to  100  milea  from  the  coact,  and  rising 

to  aooo  feet  above  tiie  sea.  Portionaef  theseoon- 
»c!<inoatui»  CM  knoim  aa  the  Gairdnar'a,  MmmI^*!, 


Henohel,  aaA  Vielorla  tangea.  The  hkhest  annmtit,  Tol- 
banop,  is  said  to  attain  an  deration  M  9000  feet  The 
fbnnationa  are  chi^y  oS  red  sandstone  or  limesttme.  They 
are  mostly  barren,  rmt  at  some  distance  inland  near  the 
Blackwood  River,  wbidi  fells  into  the  sea  at  the  western 
angle  ot  Flimlen  Bay,  Mr.  Roe  found  considerable  forests  of 
timber-trees  fit  for  naval  purposes ;  he  also  diteovered  good 
coal  in  two  or  three  places.  E^t  of  the  moontaina  towards 
the  interior  are  sandy  deeerts.  Swan  River  has  a  bar  at  its 
mooth,  but  within  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  The 
bed  of  the  river  rises  rather  rtpidly  from  its  mouth,  and 
some  distance  inland  the  diannelis  frequently  dry.  PerUi, 
the  capital  of  Westwn  Anatzaliaj  ii  built  at  the  month  of 
Swan  River,  ^ 

Ahnu  the  north-western  coast  the  country  differs  con- 
nderably  from  any  part  of  tbe  eootinent  hitherto  described. 
Instead  of  a  lofty  range  of  hilla  rimiur  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  ahore,  the  coast  from  N«rth-Wett  Cap  along  the 
Dampier  Archipelago,  to  Roebuck  Bay,  and  thence  along 
Boccanier  Archipelago  up  to  the  rocky  promontory,  neat 
Prince  Regent's  River,  is  a  low  sandy  level,  covered  with 
aalsolaeeooa  plants.  Near  Prince  Regent's  River  the  coast 
is  broken  into  bold  granitic  head-lands,  some  of  which  are 
800  to  1000  feet  high.  Nnmerons  islands,  some  of  them 
banltic,  line  tbe  coast,  and  the  scenery  ia  wild  and  atriking. 
Mounts  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  riae  to  the  height  of  900  feet, 
and  nomerona  streams  flow  from  them.  Thence  around  the 
coast  as  fer  as  Cambridge  Golf,  are  tow  hills.  At  Cambridge 
Golf  a  river  of  some  importance  falls  into  the  sea.  It  was 
named  the  VictMia  by  its  discoverer.  Captain  Stokes,  R.N., 
who  traced  it  upwards  for  140  miles,  to  a  range  of  low  hills, 
wlueh  he  called  the  Fitvoy  Range.  In  its  lower  course  the 
Victoria  flowa  through  low,  sandy,  mangrove  flata,  which  at 
ita  moeth  have  been  cut  into  nomerona  islandsj  covned 
daring  floods;  bat  higher  op,  its  hanka  are  hilly  and  very 
fertile.  The  Fitxroy  range  rises  in  one  or  .two  places  to  the 
hdgfat  of  640  feet.  From  the  Moeqnito  Flats  a  connected 
range,  from  700  to  800  feet  high,  rons  off  to  the  north-east. 
Stretching  away  from  the  river  towards  tiie  interior  Cap- 
tain Stokes  saw  apparently  ioterminable  plains. 

North-east  from  the  Victoria  and  the  Fitzmaurice  rivers 
is  the  Macdonald  range,  which  consists  of  hilla  averaging 
from  400  to  600  feet  in  height  Nearer  the  ahore,  between 
Cambridge  Gulf  and  the  Onlf  of  Carpentaria,  these  hills 
become  lower,  and  terminate  generally  in  sandstone  cliffi, 
seldom  exceeding  00  feet  in  height  Bnt  about  Melville 
Bay  granite  oeoon.  At  Cobon  Peninanla,  where  waa  the 
now  abandoned  colony  of  Port  asaington  and  the  town  of 
Victoria,  the  oliflii  are  of  red  sandstone  •  the  interior  of  t^ 
peninsula,  the  anrfeoe  of  which  ia  Inoken  lij  low  hills,  con- 
sists of  a  oontisttoos  forest 

The  shores  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  dmoit 
invariably  low  and  flat,  and  generally  covered  with  man- 
groves. The  banks,  wUch  are  of  clay  or  sand,  are  seldom 
more  than  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the  beach.  On  the  east- 
ern aides  there  are  more  small  trees,  but  the  shore  is  one 
wide,  low,  level,  sandy  waste.  The  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  gulf  are  few  and  unimportant  One  or  two  inlets  which 
appear  to  be  the  mootha  of  rivers,  have  indeed  not  hitherto 
been  explored,  bnt  there  ia  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
they  difler  from  those  which  have  been  followed  up.  The 
diief  of  the  rivers  in  the  Oolf  of  Carpentaria  are  the 
Flindeta  and  the  Albert,  bnt  like  the  others  they  consist 
merely  of  short  and  narrow  streams  opening  into  wide 
shallow  eatnariea.  Tbe  Albert  waa  ascended  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Captain  Btokea,  in  a  boat  for  aboot  00  rniles  from 
its  mooth.  He  found  It  bordered  by  open  woodlands  of 
acacias  and  gnm-trees.  When  onable  to  ascend  the  river 
higher,  he  made  a  journey  for  some  distance  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  foond  it  to  consist  of  vast  and 
u>parently  boondlesa  grassy  plains,  relieved^  by  occasional 
clamps  of  gum-trees ;  he  named  them  the  plains  of  Promise. 
Another  river  which  he  ascended,  and  named  Disaster  River, 
was  bordered  by  rich  alluvial  flats,  evidently  aubject  to  con- 
siderable  floods.  Beyond  the  river  valley  were  wide  plaina 
as  before.  It  was  in  endeavouring  to  explore  Cape  York 
PeninsnU,  which  forma  the  eastern  boundsiy  of  the  O^lf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  the  nOTth-esstem  angle  of  the  continent  of 
AoatraUa,  that  the  adventurotta  Kennedy  waa  nnrderea  by 
the  nativea.  ' 

The  farthest  point  to  which  tbe  interior  has  v«t  Iio..t,  „ 
plored  is  24'  30-  S.  l«t.,  137-  60'  E.  long.  r,u,uT» 
gtort  found  a  boundless  arid  plain,  covered  with  l„,r.i  IV.V 
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AiQDcion,  above  which  the  riTer  Paraiipiay  it  navigable  for 
TesHela  of  coDsiderahle  nie  for  600  miles. 

ATHAMANTINE.  [CHRiiiffTHT,  5.  9.] 

ATROPINE.   [CHUtirraT,  S.  3.1 

ATTACHMENT  OF  DEBT&  A  cndifor  who  hai  t«- 
corerad  jadgmut  amunst  hia  debtw,  may  now,  od  obtaining 
» jndgfl^a  atoBt  to  that  effi»etf  atladi  the  debta  doe  to  the 
jwlfment  debtor  by  third  parbea;  then  either  by  a  nmniaiy 
ipl^cation  to  a  jooge  at  chambera,  or  where  the  debt  ia  dis- 
pnted  by  the  gamiahee  (the  penon  in  whose  handa  the  attach- 
ment hu  been  laid),  hj  proceedinea  rimiUr  to  thoie  in  an  ordt- 
nary  action,  enforce  payment  of  these  debta  to  himaelf,  in 
discharge  of  his  own  claim ;  sach  pajrmoit  cnwnting  as  a  dis- 
ebaim  to  the  debtor.  (*  Common  Law  Proeewm  AcL*  1864.) 

AUCKLAND.   rZ""»D,  New.] 

AUCKLAND,  GEORGE  EDEN,  Skd  LORD  and  1st 
EARL  OF,  eldest  snrviving  bod  of  the  Ist  lord,  was  bora 
in  1784.  After  receiving  his  edacation  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
he  entered  the  Honae  of  Commons  as  M.P.  for  Woodstock, 
bnt  was  soon  removed  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords  by  his  fathers 
deatii.  He  formed  a  part  of  the  Whig  administntion  as 
Praddent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  waa  amrainted  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  by  Lord  Melboame  in  1834.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  ont  to  India  as  governor-general.  His 
administoatioD  is  marked  by  the  ill-advised  Afghan  war 
^1838-30.)  The  Earl  of  Auckland  was  recalled  to  England 
in  1842,  having  been  previoasly  advanced  to  an  earldom : 
the  final  settlement  of  the  A^han  affiun  was  left  for  his 
anecessor,  the  Earl  of  Ellenboroiq^.  Lord  Anckland  died 
•oddenly,  Jannaiy  1st,  1849. 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  named  after  Lord  Anckland, 
lie  in  61°  8.  lat.,  166^  E.  long.,  abont  900  miles  S.E.  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  180  miles  S.  from  New  Zealand. 
The  group,  which  was  discovered  in  1806  by  Captain  Briscoe, 
consists  of  one  laive  island  and  several  smaller  ones.  Anck- 
land, the  largest  <a  the  group,  is  about  30  miles  long  and  16 
miles  broad,  and  contains  abont  100,000  acres.   The  ratire 

Oi  is  of  voleanic  icomatiott,  composed  (Mf  greenstime  and 
t,  and  bM  a  wfld  and  pictaresmie  iqmearance.  The 
highest  hill,  ntoated  <m  Aaekland  Island,  u  estimated  at 
aboot  1360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  ia  a  marked 
difference  betmett  the  west  and  east  coaat  of  Auckland 
Island,  the  west  coast  presenting  towards  the  sea  a  line  of 
precipitous  cliffs,  whereas  the  east  coast  exhibits  here  and 
there  a  fine  sandy  beacb,  upon  which  the  sea  teaictAj  breaks, 
and  is  intersected  by  nomeroos  streams  and  inlets ;  while  the 
elevated  land  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  snmmit  is  clothed 
with  Inxuriant  v^tation  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
vegetable  manure,  prodncing  an  abundant  growth  of  large 
fienia.  The  eastern  coast  contains  two  principal  harboars, 
formed  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  reach  to  within  two  or 
three  mileB  of  the  western  coast,  and  are  only  six  milea  from 
«aeh  other.  Port  Ros^  at  the  western  extremity  d  the 
island,  is  protacted  from  all  winds  exorot  the  sonth*«ast,  ud 
baa  a  ^ood  traaeiona  clay  bottom.  Fiat  Boa  contains  an 
upper  inlet  called  Laurie  Harbour,  about  four  miles  wide, 
and  perfectly  landlocked;  while  the  steep  beach  on  the 
aoathern  side  of  the  harbour  affords  great  facility  fpr  clearing 
and  reloading  vessels. 

The  climate  haa  been  described  by  Sir  James  Ross,  Captain 
Briscoe,  and  other  navigators  who  have  visited  the  i^ands,  as 
mild,  temperate,  and  salabrions.  The  temperature  in  the 
valleys  is  scarcely  ever  lower  in  winter  than  39*,  or  higher 
in  summer  than  78°.  The  weather  is  generally  good,  but 
there  are  occasional  high  winds  and  heavy  tains.  Auckland 
Island  ia  abundantly  supplied  with  small  streams.  The  soil 
ia  very  prodactive.  The  bills,  except  a  few  of  the  bigheet, 
are  thickly  covered  with  large  trees.  The  elevated  pound 
is  covered  with  moss  and  a  kind  of  tall  grass.  Dr.  Hooker 
notices  the  Auckland  Islands  as  remark^le  for  tha  variety 
of  their  vegetable  productions,  ei^ty  flowering  planta  having 
been  found ;  and  no  Iei«s  than  fifty-six  of  Uiem,  till  tiien  nn- 
known,  have  been  noticed  for  their  beauty  and  novelty.  The 
wly  animala  found  on  the  island  are  goats  and  rabbits.  Pigs 
were  left  on  Anckland  Island  in  1807  by  Captain  Briscoe,  on 
hia  second  visit,  and  these  animals  have  pvatly  increased  in 
number.  In  the  woods  three  or  four  species  of  small  singing- 
Inrds  were  found.  On  the  heights  petrels  breed  in  con- 
andeiable  numbers.  Hawks,  gray  docks,  snipes,  cormorants, 
and  the  common  shag  also  inhabit  the  islands.  Fish  are 
plentiful  on  tha  eastern  coast  of  Auckland  Island,  and  the 
rocks  an  covered  with  limpets ;  while  the  whale  fishing 
carried  on  in  tho  neighboanng  seas  may  yet  become  very 


valnable.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  that  while  he  was  in 
Laurie  Harbour  many  sperm-whales  came  into  the  snchoraj^e. 

The  Anckland  Islauiu  were  granted  by  government  U  the 
Sleasra.  Enderby  on  advantageous  terms,  in  consideration  of 
the  servicea  rendered  by  their  father  to  this  country,  as  i!m 
for  the  more  recent  discoveriM  <rf  the  southera  contiueDt 
Captain  Briscoe  whilst  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs.  Enderh;^ . 
A  company  to  which  the  Meaart.  Eaderby  ceded  their  priri- 
I^es,  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  the  IGth  d 
January,  1849,  for  the  purpose  m  proMecDting  the  Tbsle 
fishery  from  the  Auckland  Islands ;  and  Laurie  Harbonr  wu 
chosen  as  the  bead  station  of  the  company,  from  the  superior 
facilities  it  affords  to  whaling  vessels.  The  islands  were 
uninhabited  until  the  Southera  Whale  Fishery  Compsnj, 
under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  nude  s 
settlement  there  in  1849. 

AUDOUIN,  JEAN  VICTOR,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
S7th  of  April,  1797.  Hia  early  education  was  intended  to 
fit  him  for  the  law,  but  hia  inclinations  were  towards  the 
stady  of  oiguiic  natnie^  and  he  aceordini^y  gave  np  the  law 
for  the  sto^  of  medicme.  His  mind  was  ev^  directed  b> 
the  study  of  the  natonl  history  of  insects.  The  first  pi^ 
which  he  pnblidied  was  a  description  of  an  animal  bdoD^ug 
to  the  class  Itueela,  in  1818,  and  firom  tUs  data  to  the  Umt 
of  his  death,  his  labours  in  this  branch  of  study  wereineenut. 
The  results  of  most  of  his  investigations  wm  pobti^ed  in 
the  form  of  contributions  to  the  varioiis  joomala  or  in  the 
Transactions  of  societies.  These  papers  were  munerons, 
and  they  are  all  valnable. 

His  early  papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Itueeta,  and  esped- 
ally  those  on  the  Annelida,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cnvier,  GeoflSroy  St.  Hilsire,  and  LatreiUe,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  from  whose  instmction  be 
obtained  those  enlarged  views  of  the  relations  of  the  iDimal 
kingdom  which  are  so  conspicnons  in  all  his  writing^  In 
1SS6  ha  became  connected  with  M.  Milne-Edwards  inn- 
searches  apon  the  Crutlaeu  and  ^iBiiefuia,  which  resulted 
in  a  great  addition  to  existing  knowledge  tm  tha  sobject  of  the 
minute  anatomy  and  fonctions  of  these  animals.  Ip  the 
same  year  he  became  asristant  to  Lamarck  and  LattnUe  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  entomology  in  the  museum  atlacbea 
to  that  institution.  In  bis  lectures  here  he  paid  pirticular 
attention  to  those  insects  which  were  injurious  to  vept&tion. 
His  investigation  of  the  economy  of  insects  was  rtry  tiW^- 
sive,  and  only  a  small  portion  oi  the  matter  he  had  cotlfcted 
waa  published  before  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  foartoeo 
quarto  volumes  of  manuscript  on  this  subject,  with  nnmerou 
drawings.  Andouin,  at  the  request  «f  the  govenimeni  ^ 
France,  prepared  and  published  a  work,  entitled  *  Histoin 
des  losectes  nnisibles  It  la  Vigne,  et  ]>articuli&remeBt  do  k 
Wrale  qui  d^vaate  lea  Vignolles  dea  Dipartemens  oe  a 
Cote-d'Or,  de  Sadne-et-Loin,  da  Rhone,  de  I'HeiaoIt,  dei 
PyrAieee-Orientales,  de  la  Hante-Oaronn^  delaCbarente 
Infifrienre,  de  la  Maine,  et  de  Seine-et-Oise.'  It  came  oai 
in  six  parts  quarto.  The  first  part  appeared  in  1840,  bat  iw 
last  did  not  appear  till  soma  time  after  the  author's  death,  u 
1843.  The  work  treats  not  only  of  the  natural  history  o 
these  insects,  but  also  of  tha  means  of  preventing  tbei 
increase  and  of  destroying  them.  It  is  illustrated  wiU 
beautiful  plates,  after  drawings  by  the  author,  and,  wh«tht 
regarded  as  an  example  of  careful  observation,  and  the  app" 
cation  of  science  to  a  practical  subject,  or  for  the  beauty  o 
its  illustrations,  ia  probably  one  of  the  most  valoabte  eve 
contributed  to  entomology. 

Andouin  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  pursuit  of  his  bvonril) 
science.   In  the  summer  of  1841  he  visited  the  soutji  o 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  balnts  of  tn 
insects  which  iiqure  the  olive-plantations.   Here  he  expo«f< 
himself  to  wet  and  cold,  ^ch  brought  on  an 
apople^,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  1641 
On  the  day  of  hia  funeral  orations  were  delivered  at  hi 
tomb  by  M.  Serres,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Science- 
M.  Chevrcul,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
by  M.  Milne-Edwards,  and  M.  Blanchard.  Andooin 
collected  a  fine  museum,  not  only  of  individual  insects,  bu 
of  spedmena  illustrating  their  economy.   These  were 
hibited  after  his  deatii  at  the  museum  of  the  J&rdin  d> 
Plantes.    His  library  was  large,  and  when  sold  by  pnbli 
auction  at  hia  decease  realised  20,000  bancs. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Aodooin  to  regard  him  a*  s  moi 
entomologist  He  was  a  comparative  anatomist  and  "*"J ,  * 
whose  power  of  acute  observi^onj  B,f,ci(U<ill  adapted  hii 
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fvtkitailj  of  the  Iul>iti  sad  the  stmetiiTe  of  imecta.  In 
iE)b  sore  important  papen  on  entoiDol<M[;|r,  it  ii  evidont 
till  be  did  not  regard  insects  as  the  end  (rfms  inanmes,  but 
fb:ie  looked  npon  them  as  a  gnat  class  of  plirnomena, 
ubtntiiig  the  general  laws  that  were  dedneilue  firom  the 
Mdj  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  WiUi  him  external 
km  mn  only  regarded  u  de|mideni  on  an  internal  atme- 
■iiiMdi  in  ill  dsrelopment,  and  the  fimetions  it  per- 
taiicd,  itood  eloaaljr  related  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
It  m  tins  that  he  ms  led  to  investigate  the  anntilose  inb- 
ImgiM  irf  animal^  and  saeceeded  in  adding  to  science  so 
B1U7  impottsnt  faeiB  which  assist  in  indiewa^  the  true 
leliliea  of  these  aninala  to  one  or  the  other  diviaum  of  the 

(Abridged  from  the  Biograpkieal  Dieliimarftftkt  Soeh^ 
firth D^uim  of  Useful  KnowUdge.) 
'  ADDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES,  an  eminent  American 
■linliit,  iru  bom  in  Lomsiana,  in  the  United  States,  on 
4th  sT  Haj,  1780.  Both  his  parents  were  French.  Hia 
who  vsa  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beaaties  of  external 
mat,  eadesTonred  from  his  earliest  yean  to  foster  in  him 
I  ssdiar  taste,  and  especially  directed  his  attenti<ni  to  the 
m  tribes  of  birds  miich  inhabited  that  put  of  the  state 
a  nidh  tbey  resided.  The  boy's  paasioii  Mr  the  study  of 
Mi  tnd  ereiything  oonneded  with  them,  soon  outran  hia 
bks's  promptings.  While  still  a  diild  he  obtained  poe- 
MUB  BSTCW  of  the  splMidid-pInmaged  specimens  of 
iKiicsn  Wd^attd  ehoishM  them  as  his  dioioeit  treasnres. 
At  tbii  period,  wh«n  any  <tf  his  birds  died,  his  chief  regret 
m  tint  be  coold  no  Icmger,  either  himaalf  letaia  what  had 
\ea  10  bright,  or  couTey  to  others  a  notion  of  the  departed 
brlHuice,  Hia  U^nn  having  placed  under  his  qres  a  book 
tfoniiibokgieal  iUustrations,  the  boy  determinedfto  become 
idna^tsun  himself. 

Fe^ng  his  deficiency  in  the  elementa  of  diswins,  he 
^fliid  bimself  with  great  assiduity  to  acquire  the  amlit^ 
'jdnw  well.  At  length,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  his 
^  took  him  to  Paris,  and  placed  him  in  the  studio  of  tiie 
okbated  David.  Here,  though  ha  neglected  the  study  of 
h  principles  of  art,  he  became  a  skilful  dtangtitfr- 
nd  satined  with  having  obtained  the  eompeteocy 
Mooiy  to  his  views,  he  threw  aside  the  loMoni  of  tlu 
^Mumaster;  and,attheageof a«vaitoen,ntani«dtotlw 
'&H11  of  America.* 

blj^  his  father  gave  him  a  farm  in  Peni^lvania,  near 
h  vm  SchuyllciU  but  he  sadly  n«leeted  his  sgrienltnral 
tei  Of  hia  oocopatinu  h«e,  he  says,  **  my  rambles 
anytly  eotnnieneed  at  break  of  day,  and  to  return  wet 
■ilfa  dew  and  bearing  a  feathered  prize,  was,  and  ever  will 
be.  tfw  highest  enjoyment  for  which  I  have  been  fitted." 
Aboat  this  time  he  married  a  very  interestiiix  and  accom- 
^nbed  yonng  lady,  who  shared  his  after  honours.  For 
Milv  twenty  yeara  ho  now  pnrsaed  commerce  (oominally) ; 
■d  his  saeeess  was  what  may  be  easily  anppoeed.  Ha 
nored  westmrd  to  Looiiville,  and  there  first  met  Wilson, 
rtoie  example  excited  still  more  a  seal  that  needed  no  spar. 
I1I6IO  he  sallied  forth  <at  a  great  exploriiu' expedition,  and 
■led  down  the  Ohio  with  his  wife  and  child,  bird-drntefaing 
"baweat.  In  the  saxtyearheeiii^aredFlorida.  Finding 

joint  pomut  of  bnaiaess  and  snence  impossible  for  him, 
^  A  len^  abandoned  his  nominsl  business  altogether. 

Od  the  5th  of  April  1824,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where 
fr-Uesse,  bis  only  intimate  friend  in  the  place,  introdaced 
bn  to  Ciarlea  Lacien  Bonaparte,  prince  de  Musignano, 
^3idf  an  ardent  ornithologist,  and  who,  as  is  wall  known, 
F*blidud  a  splendid  continnation  of  '  Wilscm'a  Omitho- 
The  prince  warmly  encoaraged  him  in  his  plans, 
^  he  DOW  began  serioiuly  to  contemplate  publication, 
fna  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York ;  and  thence, 
the  Hadson  for  his  hij^-road,  penetrated  into  the 
IKUcn  Eore^  It  vnu  now  he  projected,  in  a  methodical 
■iBKr.bis  &aioaa  publication  of  illustrations,  which  fae 
iridediiito  inimbera,  to  each  number  five  j^lates,  according 
JjtlttWRof  the  obiecti.  All  Audubon's  illnstrations  are 
"  the  diiaeawwM  of  nature ;  and  veiy  often  they  are  pre- 
■vcd  itn  in  Oui  most  c^ndeoa  atlitndeaj  hnt  with  the 
«»i«Udity  tomtnre. 

1  ramble  of  eighteen  months,  he  returned  to  his 
anal;  ia  Lomidazta ;  explored  all  the  sarroQudiDg  forests, 
^  thai  sailed  to  Europe.  Without  the  means  of  pub- 
ius  great  work,  the  third  part  of  which,  when  it 
*ff<ved,  eost  per  coj^  to  the  porchaaer,  he  landed  at 
'■'^npoDl  in  1836.    His  Ictten  of  introdmetion  procored  him 


a  cordial,  and  even  enthusiastie,  reception  in  that  town,  in 
Manchester,  and  in  Edinbuigh,  where  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  illoatrations  and  descriptions  of  the  '  Birds 
of  America.'  The  work,  however,  was  quickly  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  London  artista.  In  September  1628,  he  once 
more  visited  France,  where  he  was  raptnroosly  welcomed  by 
the  scientific  world.  Baron  Cuvier  pronoonced  a  panegyric 
of  him  before  the  Inititnte.  Charles  A.,  Lonis  I^iKpue,  and 
the  Dochesi  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Mesnna,  Cuvier, 
Humboldt,  tlM  Institute,  and  others,  jdnad  his  subscription 
list  By  the  Sfith  of  November  18S8,  the  eleventh  number 
of  the  work,  and  lOO  plates,  had  appeared. 

He  now  detoninea  to  revisit  America  for  the  purpose  fif 
refreshing  some  of  hia  drawings,  and  of  bringiuK  hu  wile 
back  with  him  to  Europe.  On  the  let  of  Apnl  he  set  sail, 
and  in  about  a  year  he  returned  with  Mrs.  Audubon. 
Having  again  gone  back  with  his  wife  to  America  in  August 
1831,  be  proceeded  to  Florida,  explored  the  forests  of  Maine, 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  visited  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia.  On  the  26th  of  April  1833  he  held  at  New  York, 
where  now  the  greatest  honour  was  paid  to  him,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  illnitiationa  of  American  water-birds.  In  1834 
he  a^ain  went  to  Florida,  and  thence  to  Texas.  The 
scientific  fruita  of  Audulxm's  romaatie  nunUes  had  procnred 
him  many  tokens  of  rempeet  He  benme  a  FeUow  of  the 
Tiinnaan  and  Zoolt^cal  Societies  of  Lcmdon ;  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natoxal  History  at  New  York ;  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  at  Paris ;  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinbunth ; 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  at  Man- 
chester, of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Fainting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  An^teeture,  and  other  less  important  associations, 
Audubon^  book  was  the  largest  and  grandest  which  bad 
bean  published  on  Ornithology.  Every  sort  of  bird  is 
engraved,  male,  female,  and  young.  The  drawings  are 
admirable ;  and  the  descriptions  are  second  in  merit  to 
tiioee  of  Wilson  only.  Audubon's  peaceful  and  enthusiastic 
life  of  exploration  and  study  was  prolonged  to  the  ripe  age 
of  71.  He  died  on  the  27ui  of  January  1851,  at  Minnies- 
land,  near  the  dty  of  New  York, 

AUSTRALIA.  In  the  article  Avstb&lu,  of  the  *  Fenny 
CydorMsdia,'  a  Mef  narrative  has  been  given  of  the  snceee* 
sive  mseoveriee  of  the  variotu  exterior  portions  of  the  con* 
tinent,  and  also  of  the  most  important  sorveys  of  the  coasts. 
The  principal  jonmeyB  of  exploration  of  the  interior  which 
had  uien  been  made  vrere  conducted  by  Wentworth,  Hume, 
Cunningham,  Oxiey,  and  Stnrt,  and  the  infomuUion  acquired 
is  embodied  in  the  article  above-mentioned. 

Further  Pngrm  of  Diteooay,  Captain  Sturt,  in  1826, 
had  discovered  the  river  Darling,  and  traced  it  downwards 
to  30*  S.  lat.,  where  he  was  ouiged  by  want  of  water  to 
abandon  it.  At  the  end  of  1829  Captam  Stnrt  was  again 
sent  into  the  interior,  to  trace  the  fiuiner  course  of  the  rivers. 
He  proceeded  to  the  south  Sydney,  and  intersecting  the 
Hnrrumbidgee,  passed  thence  to  the  Murray.  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  in  ISStiK,  traced  the  Darliu  from  the  point  where 
StairthadleflitinI8S8downto3Sr28'S.laL  In  1636  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  followed  the  oourse  of  the  L«chlan  down- 
wards, and  crossing  from  that  river  to  the  Mnrmmbidgee,  from 
it  gained  the  banks  of  the  Hurray,  and,  following  its  coarse, 
reached  the  Darling  at  its  oonflnence  with  the  Murray. 

In  1637-38-39,  Captain  George  Grey  condncted  two  ex- 
peditions in  north-west  and  western  Anatralia,  and  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  between 
Cape  Cuvier,  24*  S,  lat,  and  Swan  River  32*  S.  lat 

In  1838  Captain  Sturt  led  an  exploring  paity  overland 
from  New  South  Wales  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray. 
He  commenced  his  journey  at  the  ford  where  the  Home 
intersects  the  road  to  Port  Philip,  and  in  so  doing  connected 
the  whole  of  .the  waters  of  the  lonth-eait  angle  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent. 

In  1639  Mr.  Eyre  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  tried  to 
penetrate  northwards  into  the  interior ;  out  having  descended 
into  the  beain  of  Lake  Torreni,  he  was  baffled  at  every 
point.  He  therefore  vrent  to  Fkfft  Uneoln,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded alon^  the  line  of  the  south  coast  to  Fowler's  Bay,  the 
western  Himt  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  He  then 
left  the  coast,  and  pushed  boldly  fbrwird  to  the  N.E.  for 
Mount  Arden  along  the  Gawler  Baage,  hat  was  nnaUe  to 
advance  farther  than  89°  30*. 

In  1840  Mr.  Eyre  again  conducted  another  expediti'on 
towuda  the  eentrsl  part  of  the  continent  He  was  unable 
to  poietiate  to  the  north,  hnt  steadily  advanciiir.«(eitwaid,  , 
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AraneioD,  above  wliich  tlia  river  Paragna/  is  navigable  fio* 
vesseli  of  considerable  site  for  600  miles. 

ATHAMANTINE.   [Cbkmictht,  5.  ».] 

ATROPINE.  [Chbmibtry.  S.  3.J 

ATTACHMENT  OF  DEBTS.  A  creditor  who  has  re- 
covered jodgmeat  aauost  his  debtm-,  taay  now,  on  obtaining 
a  jodgi^a  oraer  to  Uui  sffec^  attatw  tlw  dama  due  to  tha 
jndaniant  debtor  by  third  partiei ;  then  eitlwr  hj  a  ntmnuiy 
apiuication  to  a  jadge  at  chambera,  or  where  the  debt  is  dis- 
pnted  1^  the  garni  thee  (the  person  in  whose  hands  the  attach- 
ment has  been  laid),  by  proceedings  similar  to  those  in  an  ordi- 
naiy  action,  enforce  payment  of  these  debts  to  himself,  in 
diadiarge  of  his  own  claim ;  such  payment  operating  as  a  dia- 
chuve  to  Uie  debtor.  (<  Common  Law  Procednzo  Ae^*  1864.) 

AUCKLAND.   [ZsALAND,  Nkw.I 

AUCKLAND,  GEOROE  EDEN,  Snd  LORD  and  1st 
EARL  OF,  eldest  snrviving  son  of  the  Ist  lord,  was  bom 
in  1784.  After  receiving  his  edncation  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  M.P.  for  Woodstock, 
hot  was  soon  removed  to  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  his  fatbei'a 
death.  He  formed  a  part  of  the  Whig  administration  as 
Prerident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  by  Lord  Melbonme  in  1834.  In  the 
Ibllowingyearhe wentoattolndiaasgovemor^eneral.  His 
adminiatration  is  mailud  by  the  ill^dvtaed  Afghan  war 
(1B38-39.)  The  Earl  of  Auckland  was  recalled  to  England 
in  1642;  having  been  previoaaly  advanced  to  an  euldom : 
the  fin^  setilemmt  of  the  A^haa  affun  was  left  for  his 
Boceesaor,  the  Earl  of  Ellenhonnigh.  Littd  AacUand  died 
■nddenly,  Janoaiy  Ist,  1849. 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  named  after  Lord  Anckland, 
lie  in  61^  S.  tat.,  166^  E.  long.,  about  900  miles  S.E.  from 
Van  Diemen's  IfSnd,  and  180  miles  S.  from  New  Zealand. 
The  group,  which  was  discovered  in  1806  by  Captain  Briscoe, 
consists  of  one  lane  island  and  seveial  smaller  ones.  Anck- 
land, the  lar^st  of  the  grout,  is  ahoat  30  miles  l<mg  and  16 
miles  broad,  and  contains  about  100,000  acres.   1%e  entire 

a I  is  of  voleaniG  ibnnatiott,  composed  of  greeasttme  and 
k,  and  has  a  wild  and  inetnrMtrae  appearance.  The 
bighest  hill,  Htaated  on  AocVland  Island,  u  estimated  at 
aboot  1360  feet  above  the  level  (tf  the  sea.  Tliereisamarked 
difference  between  tiw  west  and  east  ooast  of  Anckland 
Island,  the  west  coast  presenting  towards  the  sea  a  line  of 
precipitoas  cliffs,  whereas  the  east  coast  exhibits  here  and 
there  a  fine  sandy  beacb,  upon  which  the  sea  scarcely  breaks, 
and  is  intenected  by  nnmerons  streams  and  inlets;  while  the 
elevated  land  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  summit  is  clothed 
vrith  Inxoriant  v^etatioD  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
vegetable  manure,  prodncing  an  abundant  growth  of  large 
ferns.  The  eastern  coast  contains  two  principal  harbours, 
formed  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  reach  to  within  two  or 
three  milea  of  the  vrestem  coast,  and  are  only  rix  miles  irom 
each  other.  Port  Roes,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  ii  protected  from  all  winds  cxcrat  the  south-east,  and 
hasa^ood  tenaooss  cl^  bottom.  Ftort  Boss  contains  an 
npper  inlet  called  Laurie  Haihoar,  about  four  miles  vride, 
and  perfectly  landlocked;  while  the  steep  beach  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  harbour  affords  great  ucility  fyt  clearing 
and  reloading  vessels. 

The  climate  has  been  described  by  Sir  James  Ross ,  Captain 
Briscoe,  and  other  navigators  who  have  visited  the  idands,  as 
mild,  temperate,  and  salubrious.  The  temperature  in  the 
valleys  is  scarcely  ever  lower  in  winter  than  38",  or  higher 
iA  summer  than  78°.  The  weather  is  generally  good,  but 
there  are  occasional  high  winds  and  heavy  tains.  Auckland 
Island  is  i^undantly  supplied  with  small  streams.  The  soil 
is  verir  productive.  The  hills,  except  a  few  of  the  highest, 
are  thickly  covered  with  laige  trees.  The  elevated  «-oona 
ia  eovared  with  man  and  a  lund  of  tall  grass.  Dr.  Hooker 
notices  the  Anckland  Islands  as  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  their  vMet^Ie  prodnctions,  eighty  flowering  planta  having 
been  found ;  and  no  le«  than  fiftjr-six  of  Uiem,  till  then  nn- 
known,  have  >>een  noticed  for  their  beauty  and  novelty.  The 
only  animals  found  on  the  island  are  goata  and  rabbits.  Figs 
were  left  on  Anckland  Island  in  1807  by  O^ttain  Briscoe,  on 
his  second  visit,  and  these  animals  have  fpreatiy  increased  in 
number.  In  the  woods  three  or  four  species  of  small  singing- 
birds  were  found.  On  the  heights  petrels  breed  in  con- 
siderable nnmbets.  Hawks,  ^y  ducks,  snipes,  cormorants, 
and  the  common  shag  also  inhabit  the  islands.  Fish  are 
plentifal  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Auckland  Island,  and  the 
roclu  an  covered  with  limpets;  while  the  whale  fishing 
eanied  on  in  the  nnghbonnng  seas  may  yet  become  very 


valaable.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  that  while  he  vai  ia 
Laurie  Harbour  many  sperm-whales  came  into  the  auchorsge. 

The  Auckland  Islaniu  were  granted  by  government  tu  ibe 
Messrs.  Enderby  on  advanta^ns  terms,  in  eonsidetaUon  of 
the  ■errices  rendned  by  their  &ther  to  this  eoontry,  as  alio 
for  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  sonthera  eootiDent  by 
Capt^  Briscoe  whilst  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs.  Enderi>y. 
A  eompanjr  to  vriiidi  the  Messrs.  Ifnderby  ceded  their  privi* 
leges,  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  the  IGCb  at 
Januaiy,  1849,  for  the  purpose  ta  proitecnting  the  vhsle 
fishery  from  the  Auckland  lusnds ;  and  Laurie  HarbiKir  wu 
chosen  as  the  head  station  of  the  ctmipany,  from  the  superior 
fitcilities  it  affords  to  whaling  vessels.  The  islands  wen 
uninhabited  until  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery  Compasj, 
under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  nude  a 
settlement  there  in  1649. 

AUDOUIN,  JEAN  VICTOR,  was  bom  at  Paris  od  the 
S7th  of  April,  1797.  His  early  edncation  was  intended  to 
fit  him  for  the  law,  but  his  inclinations  vrere  towaidi  the 
study  of  organic  nature,  and  he  accordingly  gave  up  the  taw 
for  the  stOOT  of  medicine.  His  mind  was  eariv  directed  to 
the  study  of  the  ratural  history  of  insects.  The  first  paper 
which  he  pnhlished  was  a  description  of  an  animal  belonging 
to  the  class  Irueeta,  in  1818,  and  from  tlus  date  to  the  Um 
of  hie  death,  his  labours  in  tlus  branch  of  study  were  ineanuit 
The  results  of  most  of  his  investigations  were  pubtiihed  is 
the  form  of  contributions  to  the  various  journals  or  in  the 
Transactions  of  societies.  These  papers  were  nnmeront, 
and  they  are  all  valuable. 

His  early  papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Inseeta,  snd  especi- 
ally those  on  the  Annelida,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cuvier,  Qeoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Latreille,  with  whota  lie 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  from  whose  instraction  be 
obtained  those  enlarged  views  of  the  relations  of  the  anioil 
kingdom  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings,  hi 
1636  he  becuna  connected  with  M.  Milne-Edwards  in  r»- 
searches  upon  the  Omilaeea  and  Annelida,  which  resulted 
in  a  great  addition  to  existing  knowledge  on  the  sabject  of  the 
minute  anatomy  and  fonctioiu  of  these  animsls.  In  tbe 
same  year  he  became  astutant  to  Lamarck  and  Latreille  in  (he 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  vu 
appointed  professor  of  entomology  in  the  museum  sttacheJ 
to  that  institution.  In  his  lectures  here  he  paid  ptrticulac 
attention  to  those  insects  whidi  were  iiajurions  to  vegetatioa. 
His  investigation  of  tiie  economy  of  insects  wai  very  exten- 
sive, and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  matter  he  liad  collnteii 
was  published  before  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  foartera 
quarto  volumes  of  manuscript  on  this  subject,  with  namrrov 
drawings.  Andoain,  at  the  request  of  the  government  of 
France,  prepared  and  published  a  work,  entitled '  Hiitoin 
des  Insectes  nuisibles  4  la  Vigue,  et  partieuliirement  de  la 
Fyrale  qui  d^vaste  les  Vignolles  des  Dipartemena  as  u 
Cote-d'C^,  de  Saone-et-Loire,  dn  Rhone,  de  I'Henuilt,  dn 
Pyr^£es-Ori«itales,  de  la  Hante-Garonne,  de  la  Cbsrente- 
Inf^rieure,  de  la  Maiii^  ot  de  Seine-«t-Oise.'  It  came  oni. 
in  six  parts  qusrto.  The  first  put  appeared  in  1840,  bat  the 
hut  did  not  appear  till  Mine  time  after  the  author's  death,  lu 
1843.  The  work  treats  not  only  of  the  natural  hiitory  o£ 
these  insects,  but  also  of  the  meaiu  of  preventing  tbtir 
increase  and  of  destroying  them.  It  is  illustrated  with 
heantifhl  plates,  after  drawings  by  the  author,  and,  whetwr 
regarded  as  an  example  of  careful  observation,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  a  practical  subject,  or  for  the  beauty  ot 
its  illustrations,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valaable  evci 
contributed  to  entomology. 

Aodouin  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  purauitof  hia  &vo^t>'^ 
science.    In  the  summer  of  1841  he  visited  the  south  o. 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  investij^Uing  the  habits  of  the 
insects  which  injure  theolive-plantatiima.   Here  be  e^'PP^'' 
himself  to  wet  and  cold,  which  hronj^t  on  an  attack 
uoj^err,  of  whidi  he  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  IBiJ- 
(ta  the  day  of  his  funeral  orations  were  delivered  at  bu 
tomb  by  M,  Serres,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Science" ; 
M.  Chevreul,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History ; 
by  M.  AlUne-Edwards,  and  M.  Bhmchard.   AudontD  bad 
collected  a  fine  museum,  not  only  of  individual  insects, 
of  specimens  illustrating  their  economy.   These  were  ex- 
hibited after  his  deatii  at  tiie  museum  of  the  Jardm 
Plantes.   His  library  vras  large,  and  when  sold  by  public 
auction  at  hia  decease  realised  20,000  francs. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Audouin  to  regard  him  as  a  meiD 
entomologist.  He  was  acomparative  anatomist  and  natoraJisU 

whose  power  of  «=^t«„ob'^^^^^'f(>*°P^*^  " 
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Jgrlkitady  of  the  habiti  and  the  Btrnctore  of  inwcti.  In 
iSianore  important  papers  on  entomoliwy,  it  ii  eTideot 
tbtlK  did  not  r^ard  insaeta  as  the  end  of  hia  inqairies,  but 
ifaibilDoled  upon  them  aa  a  gnat  claaa  of  phraomens, 
^tntiiig  tlw  general  laws  tiiat  were  dedudble  from  the 
odf  of  tbe  whole  animal  kingdom.   With  him  external 
im  wtn  00^  rqiarded  aa  dependent  on  an  internal  atme- 
tnt  wliieli  IB  ita  development,  and  the  fanctioni  it  per- 
Amed,  itood  doeely  leLated  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
It  lu  thai  that  he  vaa  led  to  inraatigate  the  annnloati  nh- 
knfjon  of  animala,  and  aaccaaded  in  adding  to  aetenea  ao 
m  inqKCfaDt  &cta  which  aanat  in  indicating  th*  trae 
jmm  d  theae  aninala  to  one  or  the  other  diTiakn  of  tho 
jUBal  kingdom. 

{Ahniged  fnm  the  Sioprmkieal  Dietiomaifiiftkt  Soek^ 
friit  ZMbnon  of  Knowtedffe.) 

ADDUBON,  JbHN  JAHES,  an  eminent  American 
Btonliit,  waa  bom  in  Loniaiana,  in  the  United  Statetj  on 
ki±d  Uaj,  1780.  Both  hia  parenta  were  French.  Hia 
iiba,  who  vaa  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beantiea  of  external 
ntnre,  endeaTonrvd  from  hia  earlieat  yeara  to  foster  in  him 
I  limiltf  taste,  and  espedall^  directaa  his  attention  to  the 
BBT  tribes  of  birda  iniich  mhabited  that  part  of  the  state 
iailiich  thef  resided.  The  boy's  passion  for  the  study  of 
ud  ereiything  connected  with  them,  aoon  outran  hia 
bhff'i  prompt  ttm.  While  atill  a  child  he  obtained  po»* 
aniw  flf  aarna  of  the  ^endid-plnmafled  ^eomena  of 
inion  tni^  and  dieridied  them  aa  hia  enoiceat  tnaanraa. 
iltfaB  period,  wfasa  any  of  hialnrda  died^hii  ehi^  r«ret 
ntbt  Incoold  no  longer,  either  himadf  ratain  what  nad 
ha  (0  bright,  or  convey  to  others  a  notion  of  the  departed 
hiiBasoe.  His  fitther  having  placed  onder  hia  eyes  a  book 
•fornitbolopcal  iUnatrationa,  the  boy  deteimined  to  become 
liiuhtaman  himaell 

Fe^iig  hia  deficiency  in  the  elamenta  of  drawing,  he 
iffM  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  acquire  the  amlity 
Is  daw  well.  At  length,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  hia 
Ukt  took  him  to  Patia,  and  placed  him  in  the  atudio  of  the 
nSeboted  Ikavid.  Here,  though  he  n^Iected  the  study  of 
■k  kigher  piindplea  of  art,  he  became  a  skilful  draughta- 
in;iiid  satisfied  with  having  obtained  the  competency 
Hwuy  to  hia  views,  he  threw  ande  the  leaaona  of  tlie 
baaumaster;  aad,attheagaofaeventeen,  retained  to  the 
'Srii  of  America.* 

hl798  hia  Etffaer  gavn  him  a  &nn  in  Peuutylvania,  near 
^3nr  Sdunlkil,  nt  he  aadly  neglected  his  agricultural 
^  Of  his  oeenpations  here,  he  aaya, "  my  ramblea 
iiBriiUy  commencea  at  break  of  day,  and  to  return  vret 
*itidew  and  b»ring  a  feathered  prize,  waa,  and  ever  will 
iitihc  highest  enjoy moit  for  which  I  have  been  fitted." 
Almt  ttds  time  he  married  a  very  interesting  and  accom- 
^iiei  young  lady,  who  ahared  his  after  honours.  For 
Kulf  twenty  yean  he  now  pursued  commerce  (nominally) ; 
ad  kit  soceeaa  waa  what  may  be  eaaily  anppooed.  He 
^vmi  westward  to  Louisville,  and  there  first  met  Wilson, 
line  example  excited  still  more  a  seal  that  needed  no  spur, 
bi  ISIO  be  sidlied  forth  on  a  grut  exploring  expedition,  and 
vjtd  down  tiie  Ohio  with  his  wife  and  child,  bird-sketching 
s  ke  went.  In  the  next  year  he  explored  Florida.  Finding 
bjoot  pursuit  (tf  bnsiaeas  and  science  imposnhle  for  him, 
k  it  IflB^  ahaa^Mwd  hia  nominal  hnnnesa  altogether. 
Cd  the  5th  of  April  1624,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where 
^  Hesse,  his  only  intimate  friend  in  the  place,  introduced 
lia  to  Charles  Lneien  B<niaparte,  prince  de  Hosignanoj 
E^)^  SD  ardent  ornithologist,  and  who,  aa  is  well  niown, 
^j^alted  a  splendid  ecmtinaaQon  of  '  Wilson's  Omitho- 
The  prince  warmly  encouraged  him  in  his  pUns, 
"4  lie  LOW  began  seriously  to  contemplate  pnhliczition. 
'na  Rtiladelpua  he  went  to  New  York ;  and  thence, 
the  Hudson  for  hia  high-road,  penetrated  into  the 
f^Un  forests.   It  waa  now  he  projected,  in  a  methodical 


^  the  &iimn<ma  of  nature ;  and  very  often  ^y  are  pre- 
alio  in  the  most  capciciona  attiindea,  bat  with  the 
"^fidelity  to  nature. 

a  ramble  of  eighteen  numttu^  be  xetamed  to  his 
^7  a  Lonioana ;  explored  all  the  ■ummnding  forests, 
wtta  Miled  to  Europe.  Without  the  means  of  pub- 
*»!  Ui  gnat  wotfc,  the  third  part  of  which,  when  it 
coat  40L  per  eoi^  to  the  purchaser,  he  landed  at 
*"fr[vA  m  1626.    Hia  letters  of  introduction  procured  him 


a  cordial,  and  evoi  enihnaiastic,  reception  in  that  town,  in 
Manchester,  and  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  conmieQced  the 
publication  of  hia  illastmtiona  and  descriptions  of  the  '  Birds 
of  America.'  The  work,  however,  was  quickly  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  London  artists.  In  September  1826,  he  once 
more  visited  France,  where  he  waa  rapturously  welcomed  by 
the  acientific  world.  Baron  Cuvier  pronounced  a  panegyric 
of  him  before  the  Inatitute.  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Messina,  Cuvier, 
Humboldt,  the  Znatitut^  and  others,  joined  his  subscription 
list  By  the  25th  of  November  1626,  the  eleventli  numhea: 
of  the  waA,  and  100  platea,  had  iq>pctted. 

He  now  determined  to.  reilat  Amoica  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  some  of  his  drawings,  and  of  bringing  his  wife 
back  with  him  to  Europe.  On  the  1st  of  Apnl  he  set  sail, 
and  in  about  a  year  he  returned  with  Kn.  Audubon. 
Having  again  gone  back  with  his  wife  to  America  in  August 
1831,  he  proceeded  to  Florida,  explored  the  forests  of  Maine, 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
coast  of  lahrador,  and  vinted  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia.  On  the  28th  of  April  1833  be  held  at  New  York, 
where  now  the  greatest  honour  waa  paid  to  him,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  illustrations  of  American  water-birds.  In  1834 
he  a^pn  went  to  Florida,  and  thence  to  Texaa.  The 
adoitifie  frnita  of  Audnbon*s  romantic  rambles  had  procured 
him  many  tokens  of  respect  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnaan  and  Zoological  Sociaties  ot  London ;  oi  the  Lyceum 
of  Natonl  Histoiy  at  New  York ;  of  the  Natural  Histoiy 
Society  at  Paria ;  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh ; 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Hiatory  at  lAin- 
cheater,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Punting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture,  and  other  less  important  aasodations. 
Audubon's  book  was  the  largest  and  grandest  whidi  had 
been  published  on  Ornithology.  Every  sort  of  bird  ia 
engraved,  male,  female,  and  young.  The  drawings  are 
admirable ;  and  the  descriptions  are  second  in  merit  to 
those  of  Wilson  only.  Audubon's  peaceful  and  enthosiastie 
life  of  exploration  and  stndy  was  prolonged  to  the  ripe  age 
of  71.  He  died  on  the  S7th  of  January  1851,  at  Mumies- 
land,  near  the  city  of  New  York. 

AUSTRALIA.  In  the  article  Atmrauu,  of  the  'Fenny 
Cyclopadia,*  a  brief  narrative  baa  been  given  of  tiie  succes- 
nve  uacoveriea  of  the  varions  exterior  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  also  of  the  moat  important  ann^  of  the  coaata. 
The  principal  journeys  of  exploration  of  the  interior  udiich 
had  then  been  made  were  conducted  by^  Wentworth,  Hume, 
Cunningham,  Oxley,and  Sturt,  and  the  infomiatian  acquired 
is  embodied  in  the  article  above-mentioned. 

I\inhtr  Progreaa  ef  Discovery  Captain  Sturt,  in  1828, 
had  discovered  the  river  Dailinff,  and  traced  it  downwards 
to  30'  S.  lat.,  where  he  was  obliged  b^r  want  of  water  to 
abandon  it.  At  the  end  of  1889  Captain  Sturt  waa  again 
sent  into  the  interior,  to  trace  the  fulher  course  of  the  rivers. 
He  proceeded  to  the  aonth  of  Sydney,  and  intersecting  the 
Hnrrumbidgee,  paaaed  thence  to  the  Murray.  Sir  Thomaa 
Mitchell,  in  1835,  traced  the  Darling  fiiom  the  point  where 
Sturt  had  left  it  in  1828  down  to  32<^S6'  S.  lat  In  1836  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  foUowed  the  course  of  the  Idchlan  down- 
wards, and  croaaing  from  that  liver  to  the  Mnrrumbidgee,  from 
it  gained  the  banka  of  the  Murray,  and^  foUowi^  ita  oonne, 
reached  the  Darling  at  ita  oonfloauw  with  the  Hurray. 

In  1837-38-30,  Captain  George  Grey  conducted  two  ex- 
peditions in  north-west  and  western  Australia,  and  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  between 
Cape  Cuvier,  W  8.  lat,  and  Swan  River  32*  S.  lat 

In  1836  Captain  Stnrt  led  an  exploring  party  overland 
from  New  South  Wales  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray. 
He  commenced  his  journey  at  the  ford  where  the  Hume 
intersects  the  road  to  Port  Philip,  and  in  ao  doing  connected 
the  whole  of  .the  watm  of  the  iDnth*eaBt  angle  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent. 

In  1639  Mr.  Eyre  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  tried  to 
penetrate  northwards  into  the  interior ;  out  having  descended 
mto  the  basin  of  Lake  Torrens,  he  was  bafiled  at  every 
point  He  therefore  went  to  Port  Lincoln,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded alon^  the  line  of  the  south  oMit  to  FmA«^%  Bay,  the 
weatem  fimit  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia.  He  then 
left  the  coast,  and  poshed  boldly  forward  to  the  N.E.  for 
Mount  Arden  along  the  Gawler  Range,  bnt  wu  nnaUe  to 
advance  farther  thui  29°  30*. 

In  1640  Mr.  Eyre  again  conducted  another  expedition 
towards  the  central  part  of  the  continent.  He  vraa  luable 
to  penetrate  to  the  north,  bnt  ateadily  advaneing^^matwanl, 
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afiar  a  joaney  erf  exceuive  difficiilt;;r  and  priTation,  eata- 
blUbed  the  staitling  bet  that  there  is  not  a  Bingle  water- 
ooune  to  be  fouod  on  the  aoath  coait  of  Aastralia  from  Port 
IjQcoln  to  King  Qeoige'i  Sound,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles. 

WblLat  these  attempts  were  being  made  to  peneWata  to- 
wards the  interior  from  the  soath,  Captain  Wickham,  in  Her 
Majesty's  naval  service,  wai  actively  engaged  on  the  northern 
co&ht.  In  command  of  the  Bea^e,  he  carried  on  a  mrvey  of 
the  intertropical  shores  of  the  continent,  which  led  to  the 
diseovenr  la  two  coosideimble  riven — the  Victoria,  in  14* 
Sff  a  hit.,  12»°  82*  E.  long,  and  the  Albert,  in  17*  3fi'S.Iat., 
139'  S4'  E.  long.  Captain  Stokes  sacceeded  Captwn  Wick- 
bam  in  the  commuid  of  the  Bessie,  and  penetrated  nnrer 
to  the  centre  than  had  been  done  before. 

Captain  Start,  in  his  last  joomey,  left  Adelaide  on  the 
15th  of  Aogast,  1S44,  and  following  the  conne  of  the 
Murray  as  far  as  its  conflaence  with  the  Darling,  then  stmck 
northwards.  Crostdog  vast  tracts  of  barren  ground  and  the 

Seat  stony  desert,  on  the  8th  of  September,  \&i6,  he  reached 
L'  30*  S.  lat,  138°  E.  long.   He  arrived  at  Adelaide  on  hii 
return,  Jan.  19,  1846. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  spent  the  year  1846  in  an  exploring 
jonmey  into  the  interior  of  tropical  Australia,  making  his 
way  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  moontain  range 
which  boonds  the  eonntry  to  the  weat  and  nor^  of  MoretUL 
Bay.  He  had  to  put  over  a  great  deal  of  dry  and  hnrren 
land,  bnt  he  also  discovered  a  large  extant  of  aingnlarly 
beantifiil  and  rich  conntiy,  especiaUy  aibont  the  head  <^  a 
river  which  he  discovered  near  25°  8.  lat.,  and  which  he 
named  the  Victoria.  It  trended  to  the  n<Hrth-west  Mitchell, 
however,  was  unable  to  eontinne  hia  way  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  main  object  of  the  journey ;  but  as 
he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Victoria  would  bis  found 
to  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  the 
reiom  of  the  expedition,  was  despatched  to  continue  the 
search  along  its  banks.  He  found  that  the  Victoria,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Bareoo,  soon  turned  to  the  south-west 
towards  the  interior.  He  followed  it  for  about  100  miles 
beyond  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  Mitchell,  and  until  it 
dwindled  away  and  was  lost  in  the  sand  in  20"  IC  9"  8.  lat., 
when,  owing  to  the  bilure  of  water,  he  was  compelled  to 
retnm.  Mating  hit  way  homewvd  by  a  route  much  to  the 
west  of  that  by  which  he  as  well  ai  Mitchell  had  before  pro- 
ceeded, he  discovered  a  wide  extent  of  ridi  and  wdl-watered 
pastoral  country. 

Dr.  Leichhardt  started  on  hia  overhmd  «xpe<tiUm  from 
Moretoo  Bay  to  the  north  coast,  at  the  end  of  September, 

1844,  and  reached  Port  Essington,  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1845.  In  this  jonmey  Dr.  Lwihhardt  croesed  a  large  ex- 
tent of  beautiful  and  fertile  oountty.  At  the  end  of  1846  he 
started  on  a  still  more  difficult  and  perilous  jonmey,  from 
the  eastern  coast  to  the  western,  across  or  on  the  skirta  of  the 
great  desert  which  had  been  partly  explored  by  Stnrt  in 
1844,  184fi,  and  1646.  In  thu  last  and  htal  journey  be 
found  a  country  of  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility — a  dis- 
covery which  lu,  with  characteristic  ardour,  returned  300 
miles  to  the  nearest  frontier  station  to  report.  The  riebnen 
of  this  part  of  Aualralia  is  therefore  well  established ;  and 
although  the  frequent  failure  of  the  streams  is  at  present  a 
complete  bar  to  ao^  snccessfol  squatting  settlements,  little 
api>ears  to  be  wanting  for  the  devaU^ment  of  its  raeonroes 
besides  the  construction  of  dams,  by  which  the  ebannels  of 
many  of  the  streams  might  be  at  once  converted  into  canals 
for  the  reservation  of  the  water,  and  of  reservoirs,  for  which 
the  undulations  of  the  land  afford  peculiar  faciUties.  Dr. 
Leichhardt,  in  this  last  journey,  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lynd,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  rivers  on  the 
east  coast.  Dr.  Leichhardt  hks  not  since  been  heard  of,  and 
there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  and  all  his  party 
have  perished  iu  the  great  central  desert. 

The  latfst  expedition  to  the  interior  oi  Australia  was  that  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Oruory,  from  the  north  coast,  which  was  organised 
at  Moreton  Bay,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  month  of  the 
Victoria  Rivw.  The  hrasea  were  landed  at  Point  Pierce,  in 
Sspt.  1865 ;  and  to  tha  9th  ^  May,  1666,  the  party  was 
employed  in  preliminary  details,  and  in  ^e  axplwation  of 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Victoria  Unr,  mving  pene- 
trated the  interior  daserta  to  18°  SC  S.  lat,  127**  30*  £.  long. 
On  the  Slst  of  Jnne  Mr.  Gregory  1^  the  encmpment  on 
the  Victoria  River,  accompanied  by  six  persons.  The  arid 
nature  of  the  coontnr  compelled  them  to  inrrfait  the  latitude 
to  16*  a,  after  vbidt  tbsy  k^t  ptallal  to  tha  coiit  u 


inland  ss  water  could  be  formd  in  the  rivers,  the  greatest 
distanoe  from  the  asa  not  axoeeding  100  miles.  Praceading 
thns  they  reached  the  Albert  Bivar,  Ang.  30^  and  left  it 
Sept.  3,  and  made  aoma  ineffectual  attempts  to  pnwaed  to 
the  south-east.  Want  of  water  oompeUra  tbam  to  pnisae 
a  route  J^mllel  to  the  ooast,  to  17*  SO*  S.  lat.,  when  tha 
Gilbert  Aim  ansbled  them  to  follow  a  south-east  couraa. 
Crossing  the  head-watan  of  the  Lynd  is  18*>-  40*  thay 
reached  the  Boidakii^  Get.  16.  Their  route  was  then  along 
the  right  bank  of  that  nnt  to  the  junction  of  tha  Bnttor 
Rivar,  wbieb  waa  followed  np  to  tha  Baylando.  Tradng 
that  river  to  lat  22*  they  then  pormad  a  sonth-aiat  conn* 
to  the  junction  of  the  Comet  ana  Mackenaie  Rivera,  whence 
their  course  to  the  Dawson  broagbt  them,  on  the  2Snd  ot 
November,  to  the  fiuthest  station  of  the  settlers^  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Brisbane. 

Siufaee,  Sj/dngrrapi^,  ^o. — The  Aastnlian  Alpa,  which 
occupy  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  AustraUan  eontinent, 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  7000  feat  above  the  ava,  and  their 
summits  are  parpetnally  covered  with  snow.  In  the  rest  of 
the  mountain-range  which  flanks  the  assteni  coast,  the 
loftiest  aumaiits  seldom  exoeed  the  elevation  of  4000  ftet» 
though  there  are  some  wbioh  rise  to  6000  feet. 

North  of  33°  8.  lat  the  piinoipal  valleys  are  trans  vei  as, 
and  the  conne  of  tha  rivers  ia  consaqoantly  wast  and  east. 
Tha  Huntar  rmr  nuu  about  140  nulea  in  that  dinetton, 
dccliaing,  hows?ar,  oaarideiaMy  towaida  the  sosth.  lu 
oitire  langtb  fnm  ita  aauee  in  tna  Idvarpeel  anga  is  above 
900  milea.  It  is  narigabla  for  small  vuMla  up  to  Moqietb, 
about  36  nulea  from  its  owntk.  Its  two  principal  tributarias, 
the  William  and  tha  Patterson,  both  of  which  join  it  on  the 
left,  are  naviaable  for  a  soneirtiat  greater  distance.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Hunter  is  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  diief  shi  |h 
ping'town  of  the  Hunter  coal  district.  In  tJie  vicinity  are  ex- 
tensive beds  of  good  eo»l,  which  are  largely  wrought.  Much 
of  the  copper  from  the  Bum  Borra  and  other  South  Aus- 
tralian mines  is  smelted  here.  Up  the  Hunter  the  land  ia 
much  more  fertile  than  along  the  cosst,  and  the  towns  of 
East  and  West  Maitland  and  Mcnpeth  are  the  centres  of 
thriving  sRicnltural  districta  The  Manning  River  to  the 
north  of  the  Hunter,  and  tha  Hastings,  whiob  &lls  into 
Maoqaaris  B^y,  still  briber  north,  also  mn  nearly  east  aad 
west :  wiUwraxcaada  100  milaa  in  length.  Port  Slqihana, 
about  90  miles  north  of  the  Hunter,  is  a  boP'harboar,  bat 
oonveniant  for  small  coasting  vessels,  wd  the  outlet  of  the 
produce  of  the  Australian  Agricoltural  Company,  a  part  of 
whose  extensive  territory  stretches  along  its  northern  bank, 
and  for  a  oonaidarable  distance  up  tha  river  Karuah,  of  which 
it  is  the  estuary.  The  estnar^  of  the  Hastings  forms  the 
small  harbour  u  Port  Maoqnane. 

North  of  Port  Macqoarie  the  country  changes  greatly  in 
character.  Tlie  mountains  are  very  lofty,  some  of  t  hexn 
attaining  an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  wnile  tne  formations  an 
granitic,  trappean,  and  sohistosa  The  streams  are  somcroua 
and  among  them  the  Bellengen,  the  Clarence,  the  Rtobmond, 
and  the  Tweed,  are  navi^le  for  ooasting  vessels.  The 
vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  assuming  more  and  more  of  a 
tropioal  ebaraeter  aa  wa  proooed  mOTthmrd.  The  timber  is 
of  a  luger  and  mora  uiafiil  ebaraeter.  Moraton  Bay  aape- 
cially  is  cbaneteriaed  by  ita  {unas,  td  which  the  finest  are 
tha  Moraton  Bay  Km  {Armuarim  €Sntmmghamii)  and  the 
Banya  Bnnya  (A.  Skhoellii).  The  cedars  are  also  in  great 
repute  for  the  beauty  of  their  wood,  and  the  i^stnata  are 
much  valued.  Cotton,  coffiM,  ngir,  and  tobacco  gmw 
vigorously  in  this  part  of  Aastralia  i  except  tobacco,  however, 
they  are  little  oultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  labourers.  Moreton  fisy  is  a  fine  harbour,  60 
miles  long  from  north  to  south  by  from  3  to  20  miles  w  ide. 
The  islands  Moreton  and  Stradbrooke  stretch  across  its  mouth, 
Isaving  on  the  south  merely  a  narrow  psasage  navi^bte  only 
by  boata,  but  on  the  north  there  is  an  entranoe  anfiiciently 
vride  and  deep  for  ships  of  the  laigeit  site.  Between  the 
islands  lies  a  dangerous  sand-bar.  The  navigable  rivers 
Brisbane  and  Lo^,  with  several  smaller  streams,  faUl  into 
the  hay.  Hie  Brisbane  is  a  large  and  important  river, 
having  its  fartheit  aouee  in  the  eoait  near  109*  E. 
lo^g.,  and  being  fed  in  ita  coarse,  by  aoanuu  trfbntaiiafc 
It  is  navigable  by  vassals  drawing  16  wet  oif  water  90  mUes 
from  its  mouth,  where  the  ship  navigation  b  stopped  by  a 
rocky  shoal,  but  boats  asoand  40  milsB  higher.  Tu  Moretoa 


Bay  district  and  the  ooantiy  norlhwaid  man  to  ba  ftee 
from  the  dropghta  vriwdt  are  w  dHtnetive  ukthe  Ttrlhara 


parti  ef  tha  conatv. 
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IhArf  IbntdB  Bty  th*  nioutaiH  noede  to  flie  intt, 
aJitat  85°  6. 1^.  baoDme  moch  loww,  lonng  in  &ot,  in  a 
trtBMMt)  tlM  chanetw  of  monntaiBi,  and  permitting  a 
lauiiiitiTelr  «uy  aecoH  to  the  extMnTO  putoral  rtgioni 
^  Sir  looDiaa  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Loichnanit  hers  dia- 
attni  in  the  interior.    On  this  part  of  the  eoaat,  near 
if  &laL,itPortBowen,  near  Broad  Sound,  the  oaUet  of 
ibr  N<taa  and  aoine  other  ibeaini.    Port  Bowen  is  well 
jJipted  for  ileam  navigation,  and  appears  likdy  some  day 
i»  beeoDM  en  inqwrtant  bar  boar.    Tne  country  northward 
it  alnoit  anknown.    The  entire  north-eaitem  coait,  from 
33°&liL,isbc«dered  by  email  islaode  and  raeha  fonning 
wbitiiksown  aa  the  Great  Barrier  fieef. 

Vi  so*  nUn  to  the  aonth  and  weit  eoaib.  To  the 
mtaf  Vnim^  Pnnimtoiy  and  the  Attilmlian  Alpa  riie 
arail  ebaina  of  hills  with  intsmning  liertiis  plains  and 
nUm.  The  cUrf  an  the  Pyzenees*  the  Orampians,  and 
h  Vietens  Bangs.  The  Grampians,  which  stretch  north 
od  Ksth  sear  148°  80*  E.  long.,  are  the  loftiest  of  these 
Men  swnntains,  the  highest  sunmit  being  Honnt 
inUuiu,  4S00  Cast.  From  this  chain  descend  aeveral 
nnn.  The  most  consideiahle  of  these  is  the  Gleneig, 
ibch  detcaids  from  the  weatsm  slopes ;  it  has  a  large  body 
rfnter,  bot  on  aceoont  of  aand-banks  is  nnnsTigabls,  The 
ftmnera  and  other  streams  which  flow  northward  from  the 
Gtuipiaas  are  lost  in  shallow  lagoons,  which  are  foimed  in 
Ik  bunn  mods  of  the  nortUem  put  of  Victoria.  The 
Tun  Tana,  which  lises  in  the  mountains  east  of  Melbooms, 
Im  past  that  dty,  below  which  it  is  navi^ble.  The 
auti7  MTth  of  these  BMontains,  whidi  forms  ths  oorth- 
mm  portion  of  the  prarinoe  m  VietMia,  was  named  by 
&rTbeBWilfitdwU,  who  first  exj^oied  it,  AnstiaUa  Felix, 
■  iteonst  of  its  qipannt  tetitiw.  This  tieot  affords  very 
^  lui  sKtenaive  cattle^nas.  Dot  between  it  and  the 
Hmij  is  a  dry  and  bemn  tmct. 

W((t  of  the  Gle&elg,  in  the  colony  of  Booth  Anstralla, 
Ku  tlie  coast,  are  low  ranges  of  wooded  hills  and  grassy 
fain,  with  more  ex'wsiTe  and  Tsiy  rich  plains  fisther  in- 
lad,  totiailier  with  lozniiant  forests,  whicn  extend  to  the 
.'^nf  the  Barr  Moostains,  the  hij^st  of  which  are  1000 
iwt  iboie  the  sea.  An  isolated  monntain,  Moont  Gambier, 
^  ID  extinct  cratM*  on  its  sammit.  Between  this  and  the 
Km;  are  low  ranges  of  hills  generallT  nmning  parallel  to 
lieilion^  and  separated  from  ^ch  otAer  by  level  plains, 
^  ire  mbject  to  inundations,  bat  afford  ezoellent  pae- 
tso.  Between  the  Monay  and  the  Golf  of  St.  Vincent  are 
Mnliidgss  of  monntains,  extending  from  Br^  Range  in 
ikwthto  W^efidd  Bange,  whiehtaraunates  u  Enooonter 
%  Uoont  Brown,  near  the  he«d  of  Bpaneei^  Onlf,  is 
yo  feethi^.  Beymd  the  monntains,  and  enrving  round 
^  biMi,  is  the  remarkable  depression  known  as  Torrens 
At  least  •  third  of  the  tract  between  the  Mnrny 
hH  ilu  ObU  of  SL  Vincent  is  oompated  to  be  bsnsn.  In 
urrow  tiaot  between  the  monntuns  ind  the  esstem  shore 
i  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  etanda  the  oity  of  Adelaide.  On 
'jf  vKlem  ^ore  of  Spencer's  Oolf  is  Port  Lincoln,  the  best 
^siwu  in  Sont^  Australia,  and  aroand  it  is  mnch  fertile 
<^i7.  Off  the  entnume  of  Spencer  Golf  lies  Kangaroo 
^Hi  West  of  this,  to  Streaky  Bay,  is  a  moontainoos  tract, 
Wwn  u  Gawler*8  Bange,  the  samraits  of  which  inoresse  in 
'^t  towards  tiie  west,  where  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
^■A  feet.  West  of  Streaky  Bay,  and  extending  into  West- 
■aAutafisjia  »  wwte  and  dieuy  eoaatfjf  eovered  nacely 
vfXtenb. 

Tb»  iholc  of  the  weitmi  end  of  tiw  continnit  is  inelnded 
J  Veitera  Anstnlia.  The  eoast  fnm  Port  Lincoln  to  King 
'^'i  Sound  fersoa  the  Great  Australian  Bi^t,  and  pre- 
^>Tety  nmarkable  appearance;  from  Streaky  Bay  to 
^  kni,  abont  600  miles,  there  is  an  onbroken  line  of 
'Jfc  from  aOO  to  600  feet  hi^.  The  interior  here,  as  for  as 
;iiu  bea  sxplored,  coosiats  of  apparently  interminable 
Uiit:  no  river  is  visible  and  no  fresh  water  procarsblsw 
^«aeiiat«Iy  west  of  the  Great  Anstralian  Bight  lies  the 
^petago  of  the  Becherehs.  Aboat  King  George's  Sonnd, 
-ilKuonth  of  which  is  the  town  of  Albany,  the  coontiy 
laptnei  considerably.  The  sorface  is  mnch  broken,  and 
in  lo%  hills  and  rapid  streams.  From  the  sooth- 
^  «^  of  the  island  a  lofty  ranm,  called  the  Pailing 
""Bhiu,  which  tarminatea  there  in  Foiot  Cfntiecasteaox 
"^CipeLesnwia,  runs  northward  aa  &r  as  Shark  Bay,  at  a 
^"'■na  of  from  SO  to  100  milea  from  the  const,  and  rising 
^  WO  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Portions  of  these  oon- 
itcUinoaitttiii  an  known  m  the  GUrdnsrX  Moiishy*^ 


Hmehd,  tmi  Tietorla  ranges.  The  hidiest  mmmit,  Tnl- 
banop,  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  8000  fbet  The 
formations  ate  chiefly  of  red  sandstone  or  limestone.  They 
are  mostly  barren,  but  at  some  distance  inland  near  the 
Blackwood  River,  which  fatla  into  the  sea  at  the  western 
angle  of  Flinders  Bay,  Mr.  Roe  found  conriderable  forests  of 
timber-trees  fit  for  naval  purposes ;  he  also  discovered  good 
eo^  in  two  or  three  places.  East  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  interior  are  sandy  deserts.  Swan  River  has  a  bar  at  its 
month,  but  within  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  The 
))ed  of  the  river  rises  rather  rapidly  from  its  mouth,  and 
sane  distance  inland  the  channel  is  freqaently  dry.  Perth, 
the  capital  of  Western  Anstralia,  is  built  at  the  mouth  of 
Swan  River.  ^ 

Along  the  Bortfi-westem  coast  the  eonntiy  differs  con- 
ddenbfy  from  any  part  of  the  continent  hitherto  described. 
Instead  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills  rudngataahort  distance 
from  the  shore,  the  coast  from  North-WestCspe  along  the 
Dampier  Archipelago,  to  Roebuck  Bay,  and  thenoe  along 
Baccanter  Archipelago  np  to  the  rocky  promontory,  near 
Prince  Regent's  River,  is  a  low  sandy  level,  covered  with 
salsolaceoos  plants.  Near  Prince  Regent's  River  the  coast 
is  broken  into  bold  granitic  head-lands,  some  of  which  are 
600  to  1000  feet  high.  Numerous  islands,  some  of  tbem 
basaltic,  line  the  coast,  and  the  scenery  is  wild  and  striking. 
Monnts  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  rise  to  the  height  of  900  feet, 
and  numerous  streams  flow  from  them.  Thence  around  the 
eoBst  as  far  aa  Cambridge  Gulf,  are  low  hilts.  At  Cambridge 
Oolf  a  river  of  some  importance  falls  into  the  nea.  It  was 
named  the  l^ctoria  by  ita  discovers,  Captain  Stokes,  R.N., 
who  traced  it  npwarda  for  140  miles,  to  a  range  of  low  hilli^ 
which  he  eaUed  the  Fitmiy  Rann.  In  its  lower  conrse  the 
Victoria  flows  through  low,  sancfy,  mangrove  flats,  which  at 
its  month  have  be«i  cut  into  nnmerous  islands,  covered 
doring  floods;  bat  higher  np,  its  banks  are  hilly  and  very 
fertile.  The  Fitiroy  range  rises  in  one  or  .two  places  to  the 
height  of  840  feet.  From  the  Mosquito  Flats  a  connected 
range,  from  700  to  600  feet  high,  mas  off  to  the  north-east. 
Stretching  away  from  the  river  towards  the  interior  Cap- 
tain Stokes  saw  apparently  interminable  plains. 

North-east  frx>m  the  Victoria  and  the  Fitzmanrice  riven 
is  ths  Macdooald  range,  which  consists  of  hills  averaging 
from  400  to  600  feet  in  height  Nearer  the  shore,  between 
Cambridge  Gnlf  and  the  Oolf  of  Carpentaria,  tiiese  hills 
become  lowtx,  and  terminate  generally  in  sandstone  elifiia, 
seldom  eioseding  SO  Iset  in  height  But  abont  Melville 
Bay  granite  oeenrs.  At  CbhniK  Peninsula,  where  was  tiie 
now  abandoned  colony  of  Port  Essingtm  and  the  town  of 
Victoria,  the  eliffii  are  of  red  sandstone ;  the  interior  of  tl|p 
peninsula,  the  surface  of  which  is  broken  by  low  hills,  ctm- 
siats  of  a  continaous  forest 

The  shores  of  the  great  Golf  of  Carpentaria  are  almost 
invariably  tow  end  flat,  and  generally  covered  with  man- 
grovea.  The  banks,  which  are  of  clay  or  sand,  are  seldom 
mors  than  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the  beach.  On  the  east- 
em  sides  there  are  more  small  trees,  hot  the  shore  is  one 
wide,  low,  level,  sandy  waste.  The  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  gnlf  are  few  and  unimportant  One  or  two  inlets  which 
appear  to  be  the  months  of  rivers,  have  indeed  not  hitherto 
been  explored,  bat  there  is  notiiii^  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
they  differ  from  those  which  have  been  followed  up.  The 
chief  of  the  riven  in  the  Oolf  of  Carpentaria  are  the 
Flinden  and  the  Albert,  hut  like  the  othen  they  eonrist 
merely  of  short  and  narrow  streams  opening  into  wide 
shallow  estuaries.  The  Albert  was  ascended  by  its  dis- 
coverer. Captain  Stokes,  in  a  boat  for  about  SO  miles  from 
its  mouth.  He  fonnd  it  bordered  by  open  woodlands  of 
acacias  and  gum-trees.  When  unable  to  ascend  the  river 
higher,  he  made  a  journey  for  some  distance  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  fonnd  it  to  consist  of  vast  and 
apparently  boundless  gras^  plains,  relieved  by  occasional 
clumps  of  gnm-trees ;  he  named  them  the  plains  of  Promise. 
Anotner  river  which  he  ascended,  and  named  Disaster  River, 
was  bordered  by  rich  allnvial  flats,  evidently  subject  to  con- 
siderable floods.  Beyond  the  river  valley  were  wide  plains 
aa  before.  It  was  in  endeavooring  to  explore  Cape  York 
Peninsula,  which  forms  the  eastern  bonndary  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  continent  of 
Anstntia,  that  the  adventmoaa  Kennsdy  was  murdered  by 
the  natives, 

llie  fsrthest  point  to  which  the  interior  has  yet  been  ex- 
plored is  84°  30'  S.  lat.,  13r  09*  B.  long.  Here  Captain 
Start  fonnd  a  honndless  arid  ^n,  covered  with^tare  ridges  i 
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of  drift  lud  MmeUmei  100  feet  high,  rnaning  in  puiUel 
linei  u  br  u  the  sight  could  reach.  The  dryness  and  the 
heat  were  almoet  intolerable.  In  the  midst  of  thia  plain, 
near  S6°  33^  S.  lat.,  139"  30'  E.long.^  was  a  remarkable  itony 
and  qaite  sterile  desert,  which  extended,  as  far  as  he  conld 
ascertain,  about  80  miles  in  lengtli  and  35  miles  in  width. 
Near  27°  36'  S.  lat.  Captain  Start  discovered  a  sheet  of  water 
which  he  called  Cooper's  Creek,  extending  east  and  west 
for  nearly  80  miles,  and  ending  on  each  side  in  arid  sands. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  creek  may  be  in  seasons  of 
flood  connected  with  the  sineolazhorse^shoe  shaped  depressicm 
known  as  lake  Torrens,  w&oh  as  already  mentiouea  in  part 
Mwompasses  tha  mountains  at  the  head  itf  Spencv'a  Golf, 
and  that  on  the  other  side  it  might  onite  with  8tnrt*s  Stonv 
Deiert  lake  Torrens,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mSntion,  though 
called  a  lake,  ii  not  filled  with  water,  but  is  merely  an  ex- 
tensive depression,  the  bed  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  dir, 
with  occasional  unconnected  pools  and  muddv  holes,  ui 
seasons  of  great  floods  it  wonld  no  doubt  be  filled  with  water, 
which  it  is  possible  may  find  an  outlet  in  Spencer's  Qnlf.  In 
a  conntry  wnere  rain  was  abundant  Lake  Torrens  would  of 
course  be  a  permanent  lake,  according  to  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  that  term. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  of  the  continent,  that  the  ranges 
of  mountains  mentioned  as  stretching  along  the  sonth-eastem 
and  eastern  coasts,  in  some  places  come  close  down  to  the 
shore,  but  elsewhere  permit  wide,  fertile,  and  thinly  wooded 
I^ns,  with  occasion^  sandy  tracts,  to  extend  between  them 
and  tiie  lea.  Towardi  the  interior,  beyond  and  nearly 
parallel  wiUi  the  monntain  ranges,  are  undulating  downs  m 
moderate  height  and  great  extent  each  a*  the  DarliDg  Downs 
diacovered  br  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Fitsroy  Downs  diacovered 
by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  the  Ooolbom,  Baunrat^  Maneero  or 
Brisbane  Downs,  and  the  New  Eo^and  distnet,  with  vast 
fiertile  plains,  lying  along  and  between  the  Qireat  rivers. 
I^ese  downs  afford  the  chief  sheep  nins,  the  plains  the  cattle 
pastures.  Farther  inland  are  widespread  marshes  and 
worthless  jungle,  and  enormous  barren,  arid,  and  sandy,  or 
stony  deserts  wholly  uninhabitable,  and  which  have  hitherto 
bafiled  all  attempts  to  explore  them.  No  dense  forests  have 
been  found  ;  the  densest  are  those  which  occur  in  the  Moreton 
Bay  district  and  in  tropical  Australia.  The  trees  are  almost 
invariably  light  of  foliage  and  very  marked  in  character.  The 
herbage  » thin ;  the  grassea  are  mttritunu,  bntgenenlly  grow 
in  detached  dumps. 

The  riv«  mtem  of  Anstnlia,  as  &r  ■>  known,  ia  peculiar. 
Many  of  the  nvers  of  tha  interior  are  lost  in  the  sands,  others 
are  subject  to  immenis  overflowi  lo  aa  to  convert  in  tlw  wet 
seasm  a  laige  portim  of  the  adjacnit  country  into  vast 
twamps,  while  in  the  dry  season  their  channels  are  in  many 
places  quite  dry  and  they  are  converted  into  a  number  of 
scarcely  connected  lagoons.  Few  of  the  rivan  which  Ull 
into  the  sea  are  navigable,  and  nearly  all  have  bara  or  other 
encumbrances  at  their  mouths. 

The  Murray  is  an  exception  to  the  other  known  streams 
of  the  Australian  continent  The  basins  of  this  fine  river  are 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Australian  Alps.  The  head- 
waters of  its  immediate  tributaries  extend  firam  the  36th  to 
the  32nd  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  146°  to  148°  of  longitude. 
It  reaches  the  lowlands  near  36°  S.  lat,  147°  E.  long.,  not 
br  from  the  rising  town  of  Albniy.  Ita  couna  from  this 
plaeo  is  exeasdii^y  tortuons,  the  curvatures  being  shcnt, 
alffapt,  and  very  nnmeroos.  The  whole  of  the  oppw  course 
is  obstraeted  by  sand  shoals,  and  snags  formed  by  trunks  of 
trees,  and  other  objects  which  have  caught  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  iosnperable  obstacle  to 
the  clearance  of  the  channel  if  there  were  sufficient  inter- 
coarse  to  render  it  [ovfitable.  It  would  however  be  a  costly 
and  tedious  process,  and  useless  also  unless  an  embankment 
was  formed,  as  theriver  is  subject  toannual  overflowings,  when 
the  country  for  a  considerable  space  on  both  sides  is  converted 
into  a  swamp.  These  floods  prevent  agricoltnnl  operations 
being  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  aiMve  the 
junction  of  the  Mumunbidgee.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  wheat  on  the  sandy  heights,  but  they  have  not  been 
SQccessfnl.  On  its  left  bauE  the  Murray  receive*  in  this  part 
of  its  course  the  Ovens,  the  Oonlbnin,  the  Campaqte,  and 
■mral  othn  sbaams ;  on  its  right  is  the  vast  unpaasable 
tract  known  as  MarrombidgBe,  which  lies  between  tha 
Munmy  and  the  Mummbidgee  rivers.  No  river  hm  &Ua 
into  the  Morray  on  the  right  bank,  but  then  am  nomnmu 
creeks  which  pass  from  Uia  Mnrnqr  to  the  Edward  Bivsr, 
which  ii  a  great  arm  of  the  Hun^  vnieh  mu  faiAwMA  Um 


main  stream  and  the  Munumbideee  for  many  miles,  and 
receives  near  its  eastern  end  the  Billibong  River.  A  lart;* 

ertion  of  the  level  country  between  the  Murray  and  th« 
ormmbidgee  is  a  swamp ;  mndi  of  the  remainder  is  cat  np 
by  the  Edward,  and  the  many  connected  channels,  and  tb« 
innumerable  lagoons,  or  '  billibongs  *  as  they  are  called  bv 
settlers.  Many  of  these  lagoons  nave  on  the  top  a  thick 
crust  of  salt ;  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Mnrray  district  is  rich 
in  this  mineral.  The  soil  is  genenlly  a  gray  clay.  The 
Mnrray  receives  the  Murrumbidgee  in  abont  143*  E.  long. 
The  river  is  here  about  3S0  feet  broad,  from  18  to  SO  feet 
dem,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  miles  an  hovr.  In  141'  30* 
E.  iOD^r.  it  ia  joined  also  on  w  right  bank  hy  tha  Darling, 
which  is  hem  100  yuds  wida  and  rather  more  than  IS  feet 
deep.  As  fsr  ai  the  junction  of  theDarling  the  Mnni^  con- 
tinues to  flow  to  the  west-north-west,  but  afterwards  it 
passes  between  some  limestone  cliffs  and  its  course  is  changed 
to  the  west,  and  the  river  is  considerably  increased  in  sixe. 
After  passing  the  meridian  140°  it  trends  to  the  sooth ;  and 
in  this  direction  it  flows  without  receiving  any  tribntvy  of 
ctmsequence  till  it  expands  at  its  mouUi  into  the  Lake 
Victoria,  which  is  50  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  but 
genetslly  very  shallow.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  brackish, 
and  it  communicates  with  the  sea  at  Encounter  Bsv  by  a 
passage  impracticable  even  for  boats.  The  river  Murmy 
however  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  being 
for  60  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  360  yards  broad  and 
from  SO  to  S5  feet  deep.  It  wpean  certain  indeed  that  it  ia 
navinible  for  steameta  of  light  luanght  np  to  its  junction  iritli 
the  Darling ;  and  recent  exploratioia  unre  shown  that  it  is 
probably  navinhle  for  a  mueh  greater  extent.  FoUowii^ 
the  MUM  of  its  winding  the  lengfli  of  the  Hurray  is  pr»> 
bably  not  less  than  from  1300  to  IfiOO  miles.  LittW 
influenced  by  the  sudden  floods  to  which  the  other  Australian 
riven  are  nbiect,  its  rise  and  fall  are  eqn^ygndaal.  Instead 
of  stopping  snmt  in  its  eoarBe,as  they  d<^  and  terminating  ia 
a  mank  or  exhausting  itself  over  extensive  plains,  its  never- 
failing  fountains  have  given  it  strength  to  cleave  a  «iti«nTn^| 
through  the  interior  desert,  and  carry  its  broad  and  traaa- 
parent  waten  to  the  sea. 

The  Murray  receives  the  fint  addition  to  ita  waters  from 
the  eastward  in  the  month  of  July,  and  rises  at  the  rate  of 
an  inch  a  day  till  December,  in  which  month  it  attains  a 
height  of  about  seventeen  feet  above  ita  lowest  or  winter 
level.  As  it  swells  it  fills  in  snccMsion  all  its  lateral  creeka 
and  lagoons,  and  ultimately  lays  many  oi  its  flata  nnder  water. 
As  it  rises,  so  it  fills,  gndually.  No  river  ftlls  into  the 
Hnnay  after  its  oonfluenea  with  the  Darling,  n«  doea  any  fall 
into  the  Darling  from  the  vest  after  itreadnes  tha  low  londa 
of  the  interior  at  about  30°  8.  lat.,  140*  E.  long. 

Qanilogsff  Mineralogy,  Ofc. — We  possess  so  few  Cuts,  com- 
paratively, respecting  the  geologiisl  stmetura  of  Australia, 
beyond  an  enumeration  of  a  somewhat  limited  number  of 
localities  in  which  granite,  limestones,  san^tmea,  and  other 
rocks,  distinguished  only  by  their  mineralogical  characters, 
occur,  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  give  a  seneral 
descnption,or  even  to  institute  comparisons  with  the  known 
European  deposits.  Here  we  shall  do  little  more  than  ena- 
merate  the  principal  varieties  of  rocks — merely  stating  as  a 
general  law  that,  as  far  as  known,  the  geological  finnutions  are 
almost  entirely  ot  the  Idnds  commoidy  termed  primary  and 
tertiuy.  Secondary  rocka  are  scarcely  anywhne  met  with. 
It  is  howevn*  mematuia  to  draw  general  condosiais.  Tha 
mineralt^  of^Aastnlia  ia  ousiting  at  preoent  an  extra- 
ordinary amoont  of  attention,  and  the  feology  ia  also  heixug 
with  more  or  leas  care  and  skill  iuvwtigateo,  so  that  addi- 
tions are  almost  daily  being  made  to  our  previons  store  of 
information.  The  results  mil  be  more  oonvouently  givai 
in  our  notices  of  the  several  coloniea. 

The  direction  of  the  monntains  and  the  strike  of  the  rocks 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  almost  invariably  north  and 
south  ;  the  only  important  exception  b«ng  on  the  north  side 
of  the  continent,  where  there  is  an  inclmation  to  the  east 
and  west.  Granite  forms  the  axes  of  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains described  as  occupying  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  island,  having  frequent  masses  of  metamor- 
phic  rocka  in  connection  with  it.  Much  of  the  ^anite  is 
highly  quartiifinona  ;  in  other  extensive  fnmations  the 
faujAr  and  homUende  so  laively  abound  as  to  modify  the 
gianitic  type ;  in  some  plaeea  ue  hosnblende  prcdomiaatea, 
and  fiaqnentiy,  aa  between  An^wior  and  Bnidwood,  the 
panitic  jgassss  into  mmte  and  porphyiy.  Examples  of  all 
tnese  vanenea  am  mat  with  ia  tk»*Au^^li|i}  i^pi,  about 
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Am  wrcM  of  tlw  Hanrnv,  in  Hooneroo,  in  the  CnmnbenTa 
Bu^  the  Aialnen  and  ue  Main  ranges,  Moont  Victoria,  and 
muy  other  ntrti  of  this  rait  tract  of  conntry.  Trap  rocks  pre- 
Tiu  very  wiuly,  andvary  aaasnalmymDchin  their  minera- 
k^ieal  ttrnctnre.   Very  commonlr  they  consiit  of  basalt, 
greenstone,  and  varioos  amygdaloiOB,  ana  hare  an  orerlying 
ttepoait  of  conglomerate  gnt  and  sandstone.   The  trappean 
Tfgion  of  Maneero,  which  may  be  taken  as  illostratiTe  m  the 
tiupean  xegiou  of  the  aonth-eistem  portim  of  Aostralia,  is 
of  this  chmcter.   According  to  the  tter.  W.  B.  Clarke,  the 
goTenmuit commisnoiieT;  "the  phyueal  fiMtaiei  of  thii 
i^oa  in  preeiaely  siniibr  to  Uiom  of  the  Onunpiui  apd 
luuMnniur  HiUi  in  SeaOaaiL  Each  oecnpies  a  tnmgh 
between  nuite  numntaini  (here  the  Soovy  and  the  Coast 
Boontaiiu),  which  it  has  filled  np,  sending  its  streams  of 
nfaaqiieoas  lava  to  considen^le  distances  on  each  aide  of 
the  nmenl  line  of  the  axis  of  emption.   In  Haneero  this 
vda  has  a  north-west  and  soath-east  direction,  and  ranges 
from  the  head  of  the  Towamba  towards  the  principal  head 
of  the  Mnrrombidgee,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Soowy  Mountains,  or  Autralian  Alps.   Connected  with  this 
general  trend  of  the  trappean  formation,  which  has  prodnced 
the  plateaa  or  'plains,'  as  bars  tracts  occapied  by  basalt,  &c., 
ire  improperly  locally  designated,  are  Tarions  ontlying  hills 
and  ranges,  insolating  p&tches  of  the  schistose  rocks,  or 
mercing  and  transmuting  the  larger  masses  of  that  system. 
Bat  the  disposition  of  theee  local  eshibitiDne  d  igneons 
wency,  their  texture,  structure,  and  cmupontion,  prove 
them  to  have  a  oommon  relatiDn  irith  each  other,  and  with 
the  great  derelopnient  which  hu  occuioiwd  the  renaikable 
coniwction  between  the  Snowy  ranges  to  the  west  and  the 
Coast  ran^  to  the  east,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  auti- 
chnal  division  between  the  waters  flowing  on  the  northern 
Bdetothe  Miiintmbidgee,and  on  the  soathem  to  the  Snowy 
Biver.   It  is  to  the  trappean  ontbnrat.  which  is  nndoabtedly 
of  onisiderable  antiqnity,  that  the  broken  and  distorbea 
omdition  of  the  present  soiface  of  the  counties  of  Beresford, 
Wallace,  and  Wellesley  is  in  a  considerable  measure  doe ; 
it  haa  directed  the  principal  drainage  of  the  eonntry  in  two 
opponte  conrses,  and  hu  prodnced  innnnunble  phyaical 
dnazrangements.' 

A  large  portion  of  the  blun  of  the  Mnrnunbid|^  la 
occiqned  by  qoartz  porphyry,  which  is  also  larsely  defelq>ed 
ia  many  other  i^aoes.  Porphyritie  and  huutic  dykes  are 
i«rr  freqaent.  Veiyfine  examples  of  cdnmnar  basalt  occur 
Cooroo  and  elsewhere  tm  the  great  dividing  lan^  and  not 
nfreqoently  in  other  parts  of  the  great  monntam  district 
Sopcntine,  soapstone,  pitchstone,  and  a  fine  red  jasper  are 
htqamnHy  met  with  in  the  tnppean  districts.  ^  laminated, 
cnupact,  and  ibesiliferons  limestones  are  foand  in  numerous 
places.  In  the  ridges  of  the  gullies  mnning  into  the  Shoal- 
bavcn,  a  little  below  Olenrock,  the  limestone  is  seen  passing 
into  statuary  marble,  white  and  crystalline;  black  marble 
occurm  in  strata  in  Borough  Creek.  A  bed  of  limestone, 
vhicb  appears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness  both 
Dorth  and  south  of  Bauiurst,  has  been  termed  carboniferous. 
The  co^  and  associated  bed  of  sandstone  and  shell,  which 
occur  extensively  on  the  eastern  coast  from  Port  Stephens  to 
Botany  Bay,  occasionaUy  ranging  into  the  interior,  have 
been  considered  equivalent  to  the  coal-measures  of  Europe, 
■eiely  £n»n  thdr  nineralo^cal  characters.  What  the  agp 
«f  thia  Aostialian  coal  deposit  may  be  we  have  no  means  of 
accniatety  jndgin^ ;  bnt  it  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  fos^ 
pUat  {OtouopUru  BrvwmimuiS  detected  in  it  ia  also  dis- 
covered in  the  Damnda  coal  aistrict  in  India.  The  coal 
iuelf  appears  to  be  abundant  and  generally  of  eood  quality. 
Coal  also  occurs  in  great  ^oaotities  on  the  WarranSuDgul 
Uoontaina  and  elsewhera  in  the  mountain  district  of  New 
South  Wales.  Mr.  Roe  in  1848  discovered  coal  by  the 
month  of  the  Fitzgerald  River,  about  149°  40*  E.  long.,  34** 
8.  lai.,  and  by  the  niillipA  River  some  distance  to  the 
v«st,  both  places  bong  in  or  near  to  Doubtful  Island  Bay 
tad  easy  of  access.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  severu 
other  parts  of  the  continent 

Sandstcme  rocks  extend  very  generally  throufj^  the  nurant^n 
diarict.  Sydney  ia  built  upon  a  sandstone  deposit  which 
exinwia  as  far  imand  as  Mount  Victoria,  and  forma  the  bulk 
tf  the  Blue  M onntuna.  Ita  southern  limit  ia  Port  Stephens. 
JIh  aaadrtoneaara  variona  kinds,  fosnliferous,  fermpnous, 
si  Heated,  aigillaceon%  and  calcareous.  In  paita  they  appear 
my  nular  to  tboae  of  the  old  red-sandstone  formation  of 
England.  Found  in  ooninnction  with  fossiliferona  lime- 
\mi  eopglomeratei  thy  doaa^  reaMnbto  thowol  tlw 


Devonian  ayatem.  Both  the  limestmea  and  aandatonea  an 
of  exceeding  value  for  economical  purposes.  Sandstone  and 
limestone  an  the  prevalent  rocks  of  the  shoraa  <rf  Weateim 
Australia.  In  North  Australia  is  a  great  sandrtone  r^*tfii 
rising  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  slate  and  other  schistose  rocks  an  nvmerous  and 
important  A  qnartriferona  achist  ia  the  predominant  rock 
of  the  eonntty  between  the  Canobolas  and  the  Wellingtea 
Valley,  and  it  pnvaila  extensivdy  throughout  New  Sonth 
Walea  and  the  eaatem  part  of  Victoria.  The  soil  which 
eoveia  thia  rock  ia  generally  poor,  but  the  rock  itself  is  rich 
in  minerals.  The  slates  an  eommonly  gray,  Unidi,  tmA 
yellowish;  good  roofing-slatea  an  found  in  many  piaeaa. 
The  slates  are  not  ni&equently  intetaeeted  y&sm  ef 
quarts  and  tnp.  Oray  or  bnwniah-wliit^  soft  or  kv^ 
nispathic  beda  of  schist  occur  in  conjunction  wtth  thedataih 
passing  "  into  a  true  grit  or  sandstone,  and  becoming  oeea- 
aionally  very  qnartxoee,  bands  of  goarti  and  transversely 
nbrona  veins  of  quarts  tmvetnng  them.**  Clay-slates  and 
other  argillaceooa  deponta  an  alao  eenenl.  The  chtys  and 
other  tertiary  depoeiu  occupy  a  wide  area  ;  in  fact,  it  ia 
probable  that  the  whole  interior  ia  formed  of  horizontal 
tertiary  deposits,  broken  hen  and  then  H  hilly  tracts 
rising  out  from  them,  like  islands  from  the  bed  of  an  inland 
sea.   Oood  brick  ana  pottery  clay  is  found. 

Australia  was  not  util  lately  considered  rich  in  minerala. 
The  diaeoveiT  of  the  valnable  Bum  Buna  copper  mines  in 
1645,  and  atiU  men  the  astnordinaiy  diacoveriea  of  gold  in 
1861,  however  lad  to  inveatigations  which  hava  gone  fiv  ta 
show  that  Anatralia  la  nineralogi(»lIy  one  of  the  riduat 
countries  in  the  world.  The  fint  offidal  mention  of  gold 
being  discovered  in  Australia  waa  in  a  despatch  to  the  Seer^ 
tary  of  State  from  Sir  George  (Hpps,  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  Sonth  Wales,  dated  Snd  of  September,  1840^  in  which 
is  inclosed  a  report  from  Count  Strxeleeki,  stating  that  be  had 
discovered  in  the  vale  of  Clwvdd,  in  1639,  a  smll  quutify 
of  gold  in  an  "  auriferous  aulphuret  of  iron,  partly  decom- 
posed." No  further  notice  waa  taken  of  this  communication. 
Sir  B.  I.  Mnrcbison,  however,  in  the  course  of  various  state- 
ments respecting  the  Ur^  Mountains,  whidi  he  rud  to  the 
Oeolwical  and  Oieographieal  Societies  of  London  between  1841 
and  1813,  called  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  the  fact 
of  the  similarity  of  the  formation  of  the  Australian  to  those 
of  the  Unl  Monutaina,  and  aaanted  hia  bdief  that  gold 
mnat  exist  in  Australia.  No  atepa  wen  taken  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  practically,  and  Sir  Roderick  in  1846  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Geological  Society  of  ComwaM,  urgiag  unem* 
ployed  Cornish  miners  to  emigrate  and  search  for  ^olA  in  the 
drift  and  debris  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  1848  Sir  RoderiA 
addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  stating  bis  reasona  for  believing  that  gold 
would  be  found  In  Australia  in  large  quantities,  but  no  notice 
waa  taken  of  hia  communication.  MeanwhUe  efforts  had 
been  made  to  attract  attention  to  the  subject  in  Australia. 
Small  quantities  of  gold  had  been  found  by  a  diepherd  and 
sold  in  Sydney.  About  1841  gold  was  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Macquarie  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  of  St  Leonard's, 
near  Sydney,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  acqnire- 
menta,  who  aomewhat  later  announced  the  fact  in  the  Sj'dney 
jonmwi^  and  aaaerted  his  belief  of  the  extensive  pnvalence 
of  gold  in  the  ecdwy,  on  the  ground  that  the  atrata  of  the 
Australian  monntaina  running  north  and  aouth  throng 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  wen  of  the  same  fimnation 
as  those  of  the  Ural  Monntaina  in  Rnssia,  namely, 
granite  mixed  with  t^artz  and  schistose  slate ;  and  also,  as 
was  subsequently  pointed  out,  aa  the  Stem  Nevada  in  Cali- 
fornia. Bnt  it  waa  not  till  1849  that  a  Mr.  Smith  com- 
municated to  the  governor.  Sir  C.  A.  Fitzroy,  that  he  had 
found  gold  in  a  puticular  place,  prodnced  a  specimen,  and 
offered  to  discover  the  locality  for  a  certain  reward ;  and 
aomewhat  later  Mr.  Laacellott  forwarded  a  specimen  weir- 
ing 3^  onncea,  which  be  had  found  in  the  river  Tnron,  near 
ita  junction  with  the  Hacquarie,  with  a  similar  proposal. 
Sir  Charles  declined  these  offers,  and  the  matter  dropped  till 
April,  18S1,  when  Mr.  Haignvea,  who  had  returned  from 
gdd-aeeking  fia  California,  wrote  to  Oovemor  Fitzrov,  an- 
noaneing  that  he  had  been  aeekin^  for  and  had  found  gold, 
and  offnuur  to  diaeovar  the  locahtiea  n  being  aaanred  <tf  a 
reward.  The  governor  nplied  that  any  aneh  diacoveiy 
would  meet  with  a  reward,  but  declined  assoring  bim  of  ai^ 
befbnhand.  Upon  this  Mr.  Hargravea  disdoaed  the  placet 
when  he  had  found  g<dd— namely,  Lewia  Ponda,  SnmmerhiU 
Qree^  tha  Macqinrw  jjivar,  and  another  in  tht.diatricta  «f 
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BiUisiitaadWalU^tM,  ■boat  160  nUn  wwt  «f  87^017. 
WImo  tht  Kornnmant  offlear  wu  unt  in  May  to  aumina 
tha  piMWi,  Da  foood  parsoni  aliwdy  working  them.  Th« 
governor  immadiataly  ina«d  a  procUmatiou  daimjng  tha 
gold  for  the  Crown,  and  forbidding  any  patmn  to  dig  for  it 
on  hia  privaU  aoooont.  Bat  thia  it  waa  tonnd  at  once  to  be 
qoita  inpracUcaUe  to  prevent,  and  on  May  2Snd  inatraettona 
ware  giwn  by  the  governor  to  gnat  liesMei  at  the  rate  of 
30f.  per  month.  By  May  26tii  then  ware  1000  persons 
employed  in  digging  aod  washing  at  Sammerhill  Creeic  and 
ita  neighbotnbood,  which  took  the  name  of  Opbir.  Jn  July 
gold  was  found  in  two  or  three  plaoea  within  the  colony  of 
Victoria  j  and  from  that  time  the  discoveries  of  fresh  locslitas 
atill  richer  io  gold  have  been  made  almost  withont  intennia- 
sion.  Oa  the  3rd  of  Jane  the  governor  ordered  a  reward  of 
600/,  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Haigraves,  who  sabseqaently  raoeived 
a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant  commissioner;  in  166S 
a  farther  aam  was  awarded  to  iam,  making  bis  reward  in  all 
amonnt  to  SOOO/.  Policemen  were  appointed  to  tha  variooa 
station!,  and  escorts  fomishedfor  bringiog  the  gold  from  the 
difcgiogs  to  the  ports  of  Sydney  or  Meltwame.  Ad  assay- 
office  was  sabseqaently  astabliuied  at  Adelaide,  and  a  mint 
has  been  aataUiahed  at  Sydney.  The  a^t  of  the  gold  di^ 
coveiy  OD  the  colonist*  waa  nuat  otnordinaiy.  In  a  short 
time  the  towns  and  viUagea^  were  deeerted,  all  the  naaal 
avocatioBB  abandoned,  the  ships  in  harbonr  left  unmanned, 
and  every  one  capable  of  laboor  repaired  to  the  diggings,  ao 
that  aerions  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  growing 
cropa  woold  be  left  nngathered,  the  wool  of  the  nomeroos 
flocks  remain  nnshom,  and  the  docks  themselves  be  destroyed 
by  being  antended.  These  evils  were  for  the  time  fortonataly 
averted  :  the  colonists  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  assist- 
ance, and  on  Uie  news  that  gold  was  to  be  had  for  gathering 
being  made  known  in  England ,  an  immigration  msaed  almost 
without  a  parallel.  It  is  compnted  that  in  1868  not  leas 
than  from  90,000  to  100,000  persons  left  England  for  Sy  dney 
and  Melbourne,  and  it  was  fonnd  difficult  io  provide  ships 
to  convey  thun.  The  emigration  firam  Inland  doling 
1863  waa  on  an  equally  large  scale,  but  haa  nnoe  somewhat 
dimioished.  [Ehioiatioh,  S.  2.]  In  tha  meantime  the  price 
of  provisions  rose  greatly,  particnlarljr  at  the  digginga,  vniieh 
are  uaoally  in  remote  districts,  to  wmch  there  are  no  roads ; 
the  sheep  instead  of,  as  previously,  being  shorn  and  their 
carcasaea  bwlad  down  for  tallow,  were  driven  to  the  diggings 
for  food,  and  the  wool  and  akin  thrown  away.  The  effect  on  the 
public  revenue  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  comparison 
of  that  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  the  fint  three  qnartera 
of  1861  and  18S2.  In  the  three  quartera  ending  September, 
1861,  the  total  revenue  was  SS6,18U  9«.  1<£,  while  in  the 
three  quarters  ending  September,1862,it  waa  979,476J13«.l(f., 
being  an  increase  of  763,Sd41. 14i.  The  revenue  of  Victoria 
in  1867  was  opwards  of  3,000.0001.  From  the  first  diacoveiy 
of  m\d  in  Victoria  op  to  5th  Februanr,  1863,  the  quantity  of 
gold  found  in  the  oolony  of  Victoria  aftme  ia  stated  by  colonial 
authorittea  to  have  amounted  to  6,166,234  oancea,  of  Uw 
estimated  value  of  19,373,377/.  The  gold  exported  from 
Victoria  during  the  year  1867  amounted  to  %682,793  ounces, 
valued  at  more  than  10,000,000/. 

The  places  where  gold  has  been  found  now  extend  from 
the  Grafton  range.  New  South  Wales,  in  26"  S.  lat.,  149''  E. 
long.,  to  Ballar&t  in  Victoria,  37*  S.  lat.,  144°  E.  long. ; 
while  two  small  cold  fields  have  been  discovered  about  27 
miles  from  Adelaide,  Soath  Australia,  36°  S.  lat.,  139°  30*  E. 
long.  What  may  be  called  the  main  gold  renon  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  alone,  including  no  portion  of  the  northern 
diatrict,  where  gold  boa  been  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  of  course  wholly  omitting  the  valuable  gold-fields  of 
Victoria,  has  been  officially  estimated  by  the  government 
oommissioner,  the  Bev.W.B.  Clarke,  after  sever^  surveying 
journeys,  to  embrace  an  urea  of  16,000  square  miles ;  and 
this  he  saya,  in  a  snbaequent  report,  *'  is  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  truth,  and  very  &r  within  them."  The  gold  is 
found  generally  among  the  mountainai  is  cre^  and  gallies, 
and  the  other  water-courses,  and  on  the  flaiJu  far  above  tha 
water  level,  but  usually  at  elevations  not  exceeding  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  found  in  granite,  wherever 
(^uartziferoas  schist  occurs,  thronghoot  the  trappaao  forma- 
tioDB,  and  larsely  in  bands  of  argUlaceons  iron  ore. 

Copper,  aanss  been  mentioDed,  had  been  fonnd  in  large 
quantities  in  South  Australia  some  years  before  gold  began 
to  be  Booght  for.  The  Kapunda  mine,  the  first  of  any  con- 
aequence,  waa  discovered  and  opened  with  great  piofit  in 
ISu.  lalStf  the  Buna  Bura  mine,  appamtlyoiw  of  tha 


liobaet  fai  flu  vorld,  vu  disoovand.  The  total  quntity  of 
on  raised  from  this  mine  up  to  September,  1861,  wu  79,76S 
tons.  The  mine  oeoura  in  toe  clay-slata  formation ;  the  lode 
runs  from  east  to  west.  Many  ouier  copper  and  some  lead 
mines  have  since  been  openea  in  the  colony,  with  mote  01 
lesa  ioocesa.  The  gold  exdtement  haa  for  a  while  idnoit 
entirehr  aaqtended  all  other  mining  <^erations;  hot  the 
carefol  examinati(ms  which  have  been  made  of  the  gold 
regions,  especially  those  imdertaken  by  the  government 
geological  surveyors,  have  made  known  the  exiiteoee  of 
numerona  and  widely-spread  metalliferous  veins,  of  conBider- 
able  ridmesa,  which  may,  when  the  present  exciteineiit  hu 
passed  away,  lead  to  moat  important  mining  operationa  The 
value  of  aome  of  these  regions  may  be  estimated  from  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  frovemor-geQeral  respecting  a 
portion  of  conntir  termed  Quedong  nesr  the  junction  of  the 
Slaugbter-House  Creek  with  the  Delegate  River,  about  87*  S. 
lat.,  149°  E.  long-,  near  the  boundaty  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria.  The  district  is  occupied  by  slateSj  travenied 
by  quart*  and  trap,  with  occasional  patches  of  gnmite ;  bat. 
he  saya,  ''wbatreodera  this  looali^  ao  interesting  aodfnll 
of  promise  is  the  fiict,  that  in  addition  to  the  four  metali^ 
gold,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  nisting  in  so  narrow  a  compss^ 
iha?a  ia  alao  abnndanoa  ofexceUentlimeatonetoserveaaafltix 
in  case  of  its  requirement,  and  abundance  of  water  in  tbe 
ever^flowing  Delrsate  River,  together  with  wood  upon  the 
ranges  at  no  considerabte  distance."  The  whole  basin  of  tht 
Murrumbidgee,  from  near  Bnllanamang  to  the  junction 
the  Qaeanbayan  River,  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  exhibit 
"  not  only  metalliferous  formations,  but  in  aome  places  veini 
of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,"  in  conjunction  with  aboDdann 
of  limestone :  quarts  porphyry  is  here  the  prevalent  rock. 
And  in  other  districU  the  metala  have  been  found  Dnder 
equally  promising  circumstances. 

Lead  has  been  found  in  South  Australia,  and  worked  mc- 
cessfally  at  Yattagolinga  mine,  where  the  average  yield  ii 
aud  to  be  75  per  cent,  of  lead  and  18  to  SO  os.  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  ore ;  it  ia  also  worked  at  some  other  minea  la 
the  great  mountain  rangei  of  Victwia  and  New  South  Wales, 
aa  we  havo  seen,  lead  ii  said  to  occur  in  many  places ;  it 
haa  alao  been  found  in  the  Darling  Range  and  nesr  Har- 
diison  River  in  Western  Anstralia. 

Iron  ore  abounds  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  where  also  good  coal  is  found  in  la^e  qaantities; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  at  no  ver^  distant  period  the 
eastern  side  of  Australia  may  be  studded  with  iron  fonndriet, 
distributing  their  products  over  Soatheni  Asia  and  amooj 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Iron  has  been  recently  fonnd  in  conjunction  with  coal  in  the 
Warranbungall  mountains.  AigilUceons  iron  ore  occurt 
extensively  in  the  regions  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In 
South  Auatralia  iron-ore  is  said  to  abound  in  the  moontsiu 
on  the  East  of  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent  gnlb ;  at  Rapid  Bar, 
Encounter  Bay,  and  in  the  rangea  from  Cape  Jervis  to  Blacx- 
rock  Hill.  No  iron  wnka  have  however,  we  believe,  been 
yet  established. 

Native  silver  has  been  found  In  raaall  qnantities.  tin 
occnn  in  aeveral  places.  Blacklead  ia  nid  to  have  been 
found  near  Adelaide,  at  Mount  Torrens,  and  in  the  Belve- 
dere Range,  South  Australia.  Manganese  and  sulphur  are 
also  reported  to  have  been  found.  Indications  of  quick«ilver 
have  been  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ophir  gold-field. 

In  the  recent  explorations  of  the  mountain  regions  it  has 
been  fonnd  that  the  precious  genu  exist  in  many  parts  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The 
surveyor-general  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell  hronsht  with  him,  00  his 
recent  visit  to  England,  a  diamond  which  oas  been  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  of  the  very  finest  water.  Mr. 
Stuchbary,  the  government  geologwal  surveyor  of  New  South 
Wales,  reports  naving  seen  a  ainaU  but  beantifally  crystal- 
liaed  diamond  from  the  Tnron  River,  and  topazea,  ganietA, 
rubie^  npphires,  ehijraoberyl,  diryaolite,  and  cairngorm, 
from  variooa  loeaiitiea  in  the  aame  district ;  to  which  may 
be  added  from  other  aothoriUea  and  different  parts  of  the 
country  the  hyadnth,  amethyst,  jasper,  camalian,  agate, 
and  opoL 

Coal  appears  to  exist  in  Western  Anstralia,  South  Am- 
tralia,  and  Victoria,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales  ;  but 
the  finest  beds  yet  discovered  are  those  about  the  Hunter 
River,  in  the  last-mentioned  colony,  which  are  extensively 
and  profitably  worked. 

Salt  is  found  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  the  salt- 
worfca  are  nnmenms  and  extenrive. 
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I«|t  tnetoof  fimttomoeear  tn  tkft  «Htan  and  iimUk> 
MtoaaidftDf  theaontiaenti  clays  fitted  for  ttte  acoBomical 
pnpoM  of  life  an  eommon  is  maoT  pUcet ;  then  an 
maoam  jundttoam  vhidi  mm»  ««U  adaptod  for  onii^ 
mmal  ImuMuwi  ;  sypiam  if  foond  abnndtDUT  in  tlw  day 
m  Biad,  «xtaiidiiig  &om  Bathiint  to  Hanter'a  itiver,  and  in 
DKTkuut/of  Swan  Kiver;  and  then  is  n)oftng>dato  both  in 
the  eutem  and  western  parta  of  Australia. 

CZttMlr.— Tbo  climate  of  Aostialia  diffars  eonuderablT 
from  that  ol  other  coontriM.  The  moat  reraarkable  as  w«U 
as  the  moat  an&voorable  cbaracterisUe  ii  the  long  drougbis 
which  occaaionally  prevail.  Captain  Start  says ^— "The 
nor  1SS6  cominenccd  the  fearfil  dronghta  to  which  wo 
hafw  rasBon  to  belisTe  the  climate  of  New  Sooth  Wales  is 
periodically  aabjact.'  U  coQtinoed  the  two  following  yean 
wvh  onahated  severity.  The  iiuiace  of  the  earth  beotme  so 
larehed  op  that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  npMi  it. 
Calinaix  heilM  were  nised  with  difficnlty,  and  crops  iailad 
even  IB  tb»  WHt  fovoDiaUe  sitwtioiia.  SetUen  drovs  their 
flocka  and  b«rda  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and  water. 
The  interior  soifered  eqnallr  wi^  the  coast,  and  man  at 
hafih  began  to  despond  nnoer  lo  alarming  a  visitatimi.  It 
almost  appeared  as  if  the  Aostnlian  sky  was  never  agun  to 
betnvened  byaclood."  These aeasoos  without  rain  appear 
la  ocear  every  10  or  IS  yeara.  They  are  suooeeded  by 
CKceniv^y  long  rains,  bnt  afterwards  the  rains  decrease 
gndnallj  jau  alter  year  rati!  thsiy  ivain  vriutUy  ceise  for  a 
time. 

Another  pecnliarity  is  the  qaick  transition  from  heat  to 
eold.  There  are  inatancws  of  the  thermometer  having  varied 
i5  d^reea  in  60  miaates.  This  is  owing  to  the  sodden 
duage  of  the  winds.  The  north-west  winds  blowing  over 
tbe  great  aandv  deserte  in  the  interior  attain  each  a  degree 
•f  heat,  that  they  beeonw  too  scorching  to  be  pleasant  to 
■an  and  animai^  or  to  be  fovowable  to  vsg»tatioa.  The 
tbcnnanntcr  then  rises  soddealy  from  80^  to  lltf*  in  the 
Aada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aonth-esstem  winds  ars 
often  oold  and  pierciafe  especially  whsn  there  is  a  sadden 
Aih  from  a  hot  nwtb-westem :  on  such  otwssiona  the 
tfacmiMiwtMr  in  South  Australia  often  fells  40  d«gie«s  in  n 
|aart«r  of  an  hour. 

Bnt  in  apite  of  such  occurrsnoes,  which  an  to  be  o<hh 
ulersd  an  exceptions,  the  climate  over  moat  of  the  settled 
■ut  of  the  eoontiy,  tboogh  somewhat  too  dry,  ia  commonly 
U^tfol,  and  the  evening  and  moinings  as  pleasant  as  in 
KKtheni  Italy.  Even  the  great  heat  wlucb  ocean  does  not 
prodace  nAxang  and  enfeebling  effects  on  the  oonstitation. 
Ob  the  lower  part  of  the  coast  the  thermometer  ranges  in 
■mmer  (bom  September  to  llarch)  between  36°  and  106°, 
lit  awaa  ^evation  being  70° ;  and  in  winter  (from  March  to 
Smeaber)  between  Sr  and  98^,  ite  mean  bein^  66'. 

In  the  interim:  and  to  the  vast  of  the  mountara  nngM  the 
wet  ""*T  commonly  takes  place  during  the  summer ;  on 
the  eoaat  it  commences  in  tba  bsfinnii^  of  the  winter. 
Dtews  are  very  frrequent  snd  heavy,  and  sometimes  they  fall 
Hie  a  driziling  nin.  Hail-storms  an  oommon  in  December 
an4  Jannary. 

On  the  low  coasts  frost  ia  very  little  felt,  bat  in  the  billy 
diitricU  it  is  freqsent,  snd  vety  keen  on  the  high  terraces 
ca-the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  especiuly  on  the 
plains  of  Bathnnt  and  the  plains  contigaone  to  them :  these 
districts  an  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  likewise  obHerred 
iJut  in  these  parts  of  the  coantry  the  seasons  are  nearly  a 
Ktonth  later  tun  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast  The  snow 
on  the  lops  of  the  mountains  and  occasionally  also  in 
like  valleys  for  many  dm  together,  but  it  is  absolutely 
i^noim  in  the  nei^bonniood  of  Svdney  and  other  parta  of 
tbe  coaat.  In  his  cnlorations  of  Tn^MMl  Australia,  Major 
M-tdhell  ei^tericoeedmDch  frost,  the  thermometor  being  on 
^  3^  of  June  17"  Fshr.,  or  15  d^pses  below  freesing 
^t:  Bodisooraferthoweverwasesperieneedbyany  of  the 
psrtr,  a  circumstance  iriiich  he  attribntsa  to  the  great  diy- 
BHs'of  the  atmosphere. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  coast  is  very  fevourable  to 
^th;  and  endemic  diseases  are  not  known  with  the 
oeeptim  of  ophthalmia,  which  occun  in  the  months  of 
Oni^and  November,  and  is  ^rodaoed  by  the  winds  which 
pnrai  at  that  time.  These  winds  in  general  an  not  un- 
pfrrrsalfy  warm,  but  they  resemble  in  some  measure  the 
Eo^liih  easterly  winds  wuch  blow  in  April  and  May :  like 
tbera  they  occasion  blighU  in  vegetetion,  and  are  con- 
s»l«red  aa  the  cause  ol  the  then  prevailing  o^thalmia 
Tha«aaatiyinrthof  theHoaterBinrappean  to  be  much 


lasi  liaUe  to  droughts,  ud  the  wsi  and  dry  sasaoss 
Mcur  with  eatsidanUe  rsgolarity ;  but  the  teaperatue  is 
hotter  «n  the  whok^  and  the  eliigute  lasa  htalthy  than 
farther  south. 

SoiLfndiietimtB.~-Th»  soil  of  so  ntenuTt  a  eovnfary  and 
one  when  the  get^ogical  formationa  are  so  varied  diflws  of 
cooiao  wy  greatly  in  diffemit  parts,  and  the  (mdnetioua 
of  the  agrwalluriBt  vary  in  an  almost  equal  measure.  For  a 
notice  of  the  usual  crops  and  producUona  we  refer  to  tlie 
several  ooloniea;  hen  it  will  be  sufficient  to  olraerve  that 
almost  every  variety  of  gnun  is  raised,  and  generally  of  ex- 
cellent  quality.  The  oolooies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia  are  those  which  best  repay  the  laboun 
of  the  agricnlturisL  The  soil  of  Western  Australia  is  of 
inferior  quality.  Id  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  although 
the  eulUvation  of  the  ami  is  very  far  from  being  n^leotwl, 
the  breeding  of  sheep  and  caUle  is  the  chief  occupation. 
South  AuatiaUa  is  especially  a  grsin-grawiev  colony :  wheat 
of  the  finest  quality  is  laisM,  and  the  crops  are  veiy  large. 
Maiie,  which  succeeds  eudlently  ui  New  South  Walsi^ 
seldom  succeeds  well  in  South  Australia.  Barley  and  oate 
an  much  grown  for  grain  crops.  Rye  u  not  very  extensively 
raised.  Tobaoco  ia  grown  lanely  in  the  Hunter  Biv«  dis- 
trict of  New  South  Wales.  Cotton  and  coffee  are  cultivated 
in  North  and  Sooth  Brisbane.  Hope  an  grown  in  varioua 
placea.  Nearly  all  European  vegeUbles  are  cultivated; 
potatoes  form  important  crops  in  cool  and  moist  localities. 
Although  Australia  was  almost  entirdy  without  indigenous 
edible  uuiu,  the  frniU  of  almost  evety  country  and  climate 
are  now  soccessfnlly  nised  there;  and  the  gnpe  and  iIm  oUve 
^pear  likely  to  take  rank  ameog  the  most  valuable  of  ito 
productiona.  The  vineyards  of  I^w  South  Wslss  are  abraady 
sxtcnnve,  and  wine  of  axcdlent  quality  has  been  made  in 
sufficient  quantitisa  to  show  thi^  the  cultun  may  be  pro* 
fiteble.  Good  oil  has  also  been  noduoed. 

Iftaim  JWisf r-The  aumberof  the  native  tribsa  of  Aulnlia 
ia  not  great,  and  ilis  steadily  decreasing ;  several  tribea  have 
already  wholly  disappeared.  Uany  efforte  have  been  made 
to  protect  them,  and  to  indnca  them  to  adt^t  aattied  and 
iwuistrious  habito,  but  withent  much  success.  SAo^  have 
been  established  by  the  govenment,  but  the  young  peo{de 
almost  invariably,  when  passing  out  of  childhood,  throw  off 
their  clothes,  and  return  to  their  native  haunte  and  habite. 
A  few  girls  become  house  servante,  but  they  an  easily  induced 
to  leave  for  the  woods.  Of  late  there  baa,  however,  been  a 
somewhat  important  chan^.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  aofficieat  number  of  white  shepherds  and  labooren  caused 
many  stock-kesften  to  ofiiar  good  money  wagea  to  the  natives, 
instead  of  menly  giving  thrai  food  and  doues,  aa  waa  befon 
the  cuBto^^  and  to  adapt  the  aerfiee  to  timr  feeliiua.  The 
result  is  sud  to  haTe  been  very  genesally  benefldu.  They 
show  little  inclination,  or  nuer  considerable  dislike,  fi^ 
manual  labour;  but  they  make  ymv  good  hnt-keepen,  an 
careful  and  gentle  as  shepherds,  and  make  excellent  itock- 
keepen ;  and  large  nomben  are  now  so  employed,  as  well  as 
in  wool'Washing,  and  other  work  connected  with  sheep  and 
cattle  farming.  It  ronaina  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  overeoBie  to  any  extent  their  migretny 
habits,  which  have  heretofon  always  prevented  any  perma- 
nent settlement  The  government  land  commissionerB,  in 
their  official  reports,  speak  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
aborigines,  where  employed  either  as  shepherds  or  stockmen ; 
instances  are  mentioned  where  ten  or  twelve  of  them  have 
remained  steadilv  under  one  employer  from  a  year  to  thrra 

J ears,  and  even  longer.  Some  «  the  large  catUe  and  she^ 
olden  in  New  South  Wales  bad  not,  in  1862,  a  single  white 
man  in  their  employment.  In  aome  cases  natives  have  been 
receiving  80/.  a  year,  and  the  oommissionen  seem  to  be 
agreed  in  steting,  that "  both  the  disposition  of  the  aboriginal 
native  to  work,  and  of  the  settier  to  make  use  of  his  labour, 
is  decidedly  increasing.  The  system  of  paying  them  by  a 
money  wage  has  tended  greatly  to  produce  this  chan(:e  in  the 
habits  of  the  native  ;  and  as  the  settlere  are  now  fally  alive 
to  the  fact,  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  will  be 
continoed."  (Report  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Merewether.) 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  feet,  that  in  districts 
where  the  system  of  money  paymenU  has  not  been  adopted, 
the  setUen  still  find  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  natives 
as  servante,  and  complain  of  their  idleness  and  misconduct. 
In  Victoria  the  reports  are  hardly  as  fevonnble  as  in  New 
South  Wales ;  but  in  South  Austnlia  there  seems  to  be  much 
aatisfectiw  felt  at  the  change  in  the  aborigjnea.  The  '  Pro- 
tector of  the  Aborigines  *ia  that  cfdonystat^nhat^uj  
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of  900,000  sheep  were  in  June,  1868,  under  the  sole  charge 
of  native  shepherds.  A  training  institution  for  aborigines 
has  been  established  at  Adelaide,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
Archdeacon  Hale,  who  reaides  on  the  establishment.  He 
gays  that  even  his  "  own  sanguine  expectations  did  not  lead 
him  to  anticipate  a  saccees  so  complete  and  triumphant  as 
that  whidi  has  attended  oar  efforts,  nor  eo  nund  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  inmates.  *'  Besides  the  sdiool-room, 
niflea-Toom^&c.,  there  are  20  hnti  occnpied  by  native  marrud 
Gonptes.  There  is  also  a  small  farm,  the  work  of  which, 
with  herdii^,  cattle4ueping,  &c.,  is  done  by  the  inmates  oi 
the  inatltutiMi,  who  are  also  taught  brick-makiog,  building, 
ud  other  uieM  occnpations.    In  New  South  Wales  a 

native  police  corps  has  been  establuhad,"  which  the 
GKtvemor-Oeneral  reports  to  have  "  done  much  in  maintun- 
ing  order  among  the  aborigines.  There  appears,"  he  adds, 
"  to  be  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  for  thu  force,  as  the  young 
men  of  the  different  tribes  are  found  anxious  to  enlist. 
Quarterly  reports  respecting  the  conditioa  of  the  aborigines 
are  made  by  the  district  commissionere  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  colonies,  by  whom  they  are  regularly  transmitted 
to  the  Secretuy  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

DivUioiu,  6oKrnmML£sc. — The  entire  island  of  Australia 
is  a  British  poeeeasion.  It  is  divided  by  the  British  govern- 
ment into  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Aoitnlia,  and  the  district  of  North 
Anstnlia.  New  South  Wales  occupies  tlw  smtth-eastem 
portion  of  the  island,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  PadSc 
to  141*  E.  long.,  and  northward  to  26*  8.  lat  Victoria  is 
aeparated  on  the  north  and  north-east  from  New  South 
Wales  by  the  Murray  River,  and  a  line  carried  from  its  source 
on  the  Australian  Alps  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Cape 
Howe.  Its  Bontheni  Doandary  is  the  Sonthem  Sea;  on  the 
west  it  is  divided  from  South  Australia  by  the  meridian  of  141* 
E.  long.  South  Australia  extends  from  141*  to  132*  E.  long., 
and  noithward  to  26*  S.  lat  Western  Australia  occupies  the 
entire  country  west  of  138*  E.  long.  North  Australia  oc- 
cniHes  the  entire  coontnr  north  of  26*  S.  lat  and  east  of 
ISS"  E.  long.  The  popnlatini  it  chiefly  collected  about  the 
aoath-eaatera  coast  in  the  edonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria;  Western  Anstnlia  is  veiy  thinly  peopled.  North 
Auatialia  is  not  colonised,  the  settlement  of  Pwt  Esnngton 
having  been  ahandoned ;  on  this  coast  there  are  conseguenUy 
no  EuTiq>ean  inhabitants,  but  a  considerable  number  of  Malay 
fishermen  have  settled  upon  it  The  total  popiUation  (ex- 
clusive of  natives  and  Maim)  in  1800  was  330,107,  of  whom 
260,603  belonged  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  63,700 
to  South  AuBtnlia,  and  0,904  to  Western  Aurtralia.  It  has 
since  veiy  rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  immigration  con- 
sequent on  the  sold  discoveries. 

On  August  03i,  1850,  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
received  the  royal  assent,  by  which  rei^esentative  constitu- 
tions were  given,  as  distinct  colonies,  to  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  8<Kith  Australia,  and  Western  Australia  (as  well  as 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land)  ;  with  power  to  form  other  districts 
if  necesBuy,  and  alao  powen  of  modificatioD.  '  The  detidb 
of  the  Gonstitntioiu  will  be  fonnd  under  the  hwds  of  the 
several  eoloaies.  The  govemon  «f  Vietori^  Sontti  Anstnlia, 


and  Western  Australia  have  the  title  of  tientenant-govemor ; 
die  governor  of  New  South  Wales  has  the  title  of  govemor- 
generul,  but  there  is  no  seat  of  supreme  govemmeDt  in 
Australia,  all  the  colonies  bein^  placed  ou  an  equality.  Six 
bishoprics  have  been  founded  in  Australia,  Sydney  ^metro- 
politan), Newcastle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Tasmania,  and 
Western  AnitraBa.  In  1856  a  new  tdshopnc  ma  mated  at 
Perth,  in  Western  Anaibalia. 

(Namthet.  JinmuA,  Sfc.,  ef  Fbjft^,  IVaoeb,  Jbarw^v, 
^  ^  AtulraUa,\if  Hinders,  Brown,  King,  Earle  Cunning- 
ham, Fraxer,  Nind,  P^ron,  Sturt,  Oxley,  Hunter,  Orey,  Eyre, 
Field,  Breton,  Bennett,  Clarke,  Melville,  Roe,  Wentworth, 
Macgillivray,Mossman  and  Banister,  Lu]cellott,Oeiitaecker, 
Stokss,  Leichhardt,  Strxelecki,  Jukes,  Darwin,  sc. ;  the  Geo- 
ffrapMeal  Journal;  ParUammtary  Papers,  Sec  For  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  tbe  physical  features  of 
Australia,  as  far  as  known,  the  reader  should  consult  Arrow- 
smith's  Oreat  Sfapo/AtutraUa,  published  in  1853 ;  and  that 
also  by  Arrowsmith  whidi  is  attached  to  the  ParUamemtarp' 
Blue  Boot  entitled  Further  Papert  relatitM  to  tk§  Beemt 
Diteovery  of  Gold  in  AuttraUa,  1803.) 

AVARS,  or  AVARES,  a  tribe  of  people  of  Mongolian 
descent,  who  made  their  first  appearance  m  large  numbeim 
in  the  county  around  the  Don,  the  Caipian  Sea,  and  the 
Volga,  itttheotheentnry,  after  having  been  driven  frwn  theix 
own  eonntiy  by  the  Tntoomans.  They  are  generally  enp- 
posed  to  have  beenoftiie  same  stock  as  the  Ugrians  or  Hons. 
They  had  many  chieb,  who  are  called  by  the  Oreek  writen 
Xtryayof,  or  CbaganuB,  evidently  the  same  as  the  better  known 
title  of  Khan.  A  part  of  them  remained  in  the  mountalcooe 
r^ions  of  the  Caucasus,  but  the  greater  part,  about  055, 
penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  settled  themselves  in  Daria. 
While  here  many  of  them  served  in  the  army  of  Justinian ; 
they  also  materially  assisted  the  Longobards  to  ctmquer  and 
destroy  the  Oepida,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century,  under 
their  most  fiimous  ditef  Khan  Bajan,  they  had  poeeeseed 
themselves  by  decrees  of  the  whole  of  Psnnonia.  They  after- 
wards conquered  Dalmatia,  penetrated  with  devastating 
armies  into  Gknnany  as  for  as  Thuringis,  and  alao  into 
Italy^  where  they  fought  vrith  the  Longobvds  and  Franka. 
They  emended  their  dnninatiui  over  the  Slavonians  on  th« 
Danabe  and  to  the  north  of  tliat  river ;  over  the  Bnl^arisiu 
as  &r  aa  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  610  besieged  Constantmople. 
The  Emperor  Henelins  snooeeded  in  repulsing  them,  tnit 
they  retired  loaded  with  booty.  The  Slaves  or  Sclaves,  and 
Bulgarians,  whom  they  had  cruelly  oppressed,  making  them 
serve  in  their  armies,  and  transporting  them  to  various  parte 
of  their  dominion  for  the  purpose  of  weakenii^  tbeir  strngtli. 
(Gibbon  says  they  settled  some  of  tbe  Tchecks  m  the  Camaraa, 
where  they  are  yet  to  be  traced),  at  length  rose  sgunst  them 
in  640,  and  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia,  but  thev  still  retained 
Psnnonia.  Here  they  were  conquered  by  Cfaarleroagna  in 
796,  and  after  887  their  name  disappears  from  history,  but, 
according  to  the  received  belief,  their  descendants  are  the 
Szeklers,  who  appear  to  have  beoi  anti-Magjran  thoo^  tbej 
now  speak  the  Magyar  tongue. 

AZADITINE.^CHKHisniv,  S.  3.] 
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BAIL,  in  EBROR,  ia  dvil  cnuei,  is  now  r^nilat«d  bj  the 
CMDmon  Law  Proccdare  Act,  18SS ;  do  practical  cunge 
hmax,  however,  been  effected     this  Matnta. 

BAILLIE,  JOANNA,  wu  bom  at  tlw  maiue  at  Bothwell, 
seir  Olaarow,  in  1768.   She  wai  the  riater  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Biillie.   The  hiatoqr  of  her  uneremfnl  life  is  soon  told.  The 
daq^btor  <d  a  Scottish  clergynuin  and  profewor  of  divinity, 
ad  of  a  motbar  in  vboae  funily  snperior  intelli^oce  seemed 
a  common  propeitr,  Joanna,  while  tndned  in  the  strict 
mnnfr  nsnal  in  a  Scottish  manse,  not  only  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  bnt  from  her  childhood  was  brought  into 
constant  interooarse  with  people  likely  to  call  into  activity 
kr  own  menial  gifts.   Her  career  tbrongh  life  was  quiet, 
tiK>btni»iTe,  domestic ;  her  tastes  were  all  stodions ;  her  dis- 
podtion  waa  gentle,  kindly,  and  benevolent.   At  an  early 
period  she  removed  to  London,  where  her  brother,  Dr.  BaiUie, 
ns  aettled  as  a  physician.   After  a  time,  she,  with  her  sister 
Agoea,  took  np  bet  midenoe  at  Hampatead,  which,  white 
finn  ita  |ffoximity  to  the  metiopolii  it  ailowea  her  to  enjoy 
Rady  intenonna  with  ihe  miay  friends  her  literary  fame 
bew  about  her,  inaiued  her  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
■mooBt  <rf  mtizement;  and  here  the  rest  of  her  lengthened 
fife  waa  mpmt.   81w  was  kuown  and  esteemed  by  the  most 
onioent  of  her  coBtamporaries  of  more  than  two  generations, 
md  for  Tory  many  yearv,  even  from  the  New  World,  visitora, 
ttti»:ted  1^  the  charm  of  her  poetry,  came  to  obtain  her 
acqountance  and  to  listen  to  her  conversation.   Those  who 
Tinted  bar  out  of  admiration  returned  adding  to  that  senti- 
Beot  feslinga  of  affisction  and  respect   She  died  at  H»mp- 
amd  on  tha  33rd  of  Febmary,  1851,  in  her  89th  year,  having 
RtaiDad  her  fiscalties  to  the  last. 

Thoogti  Joanna  Baillie  possessed  in  a  large  measare  that 
ken  aod  senaitiva  interest  in  all  that  develo|4^  the  feelings 
« toodhed  tha  daatinias  of  others,  and  that  sensibility  and 
Tnpwhy  which  are  tha  spedal  heritage  of  dnmatie  po«tts, 
Tct  tfaeae  aentiiiieDta  had  in  her  instance  more  of  penBireneas 
md  of  specnlativenaeB  than  of  fire,  and  made  her  seek  and 
£i>d  events  in  bar  awn  thonghts  rather  than  in  action  and 
cipeiim«at.  Adventure  may  be,  and  has  often  been,  the 
■dool  of  poetry  for  m«n ;  bnt  a  woman,  and  es^ially  one 
af  Joanna  Bailfie's  feminine  and  modest  disposition,  most 
sndEe  the  muse  with  a  serener  and  more  gentle  wor- 
dnpL  A  dose  and  penetrating  observer,  and  gifted  with 
so  common  genins,  yet  not  favoured  with  the  highest, 
Mr  endowed  with  the  inspiration  of  '  many-mindedness, 
vHch  makes  poetry  of  the  first  order  bear  to  philosophy 
the  aune  relation  that  intnition  bears  to  calcalation, 
Joaima  Baillie  early  in  life  conceived  a  literary  project  based 
<D  a  principle  essentially  eironeons,  bat  which  led  to  the  pro- 
doetum  of  bar  greatest  vrorks,  the  celebrated  *  Plays  on  the 
Ptaaioiia.'  The  principle  on  wiaeh  all  these  plays  were  con- 
ittscted  waa  to  select  stnne  one  of  the  mora  |»werfal  paa- 
BsoB  thnfe  agitate  mankind,  and  to  eihihit  it  m  fnlt  action, 

nakii^  the  hero  of  the  drama  completely  subjected  to  it, 
m  by  evolving  ont  of  the  promptings  to  which  he  is  repre- 
KBtad  as  paying  undivided  and  nntntermpted  alleijiance, 
cfory  incituHit  and  situation.  Admitting  fully  the  noble 
foetzy  with  which  these  plays  are  filled,  and  even  the  deep 
otoest  of  many  positions  and  events,  it  is  evident  that  tucn 
Aanctera  mnst  luve  a  constrained,  moi  bid,  and  onreal  aspect ; 
race  in  life,  as  in  tha  dramatic  creations  of  tha  highest 
gnios,  we  constantly  see  that  the  dominant  pssnon  is  turned 
lade  or  suspended  by,  it  may  be  transient,  but  for  the  time 
iradslible,  counter-thoughts  or  the  force  of  circumstaDcea : 
Bd  'his  ia  a  main  reason  why  her  plays  have  only  aehievea 
1  partial  mad  temporary  success  on  the  stage.  Tat  the  one 
URcr  pannon  ia  often  admirably  nhitnted— laid  bare  in  its 
East  secret  woakinga— subjected  to  »  keen  and  aearehing 
SBalvsiB. 

Ic  «as  in  1798  that  Misa  Baillie  peblishad  tha fint  volume 
«f  Wr  '  Flays  on  the  Passions.'  She  waa  then  thirty-six 
yean  old.  As  a  book  the  production  met  with  great  snccess ; 
and  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  a  few  months.  In 
IfiOS  ibe  published  a  second  volume.  Two  yean  later, 
spfiesrcd  her '  HiacaUaaeous  Plays.'  Among  these  was  the 
'  Family  Letend,'  a  tragedy,  which  she  used  to  term  "  her 
H'.ghlutd  pby."   It  waa  acted  for  the  flnt  time  at  Edin- 


btttgh,  in  January  1810,  with  brilliant  bnt  not  durable  suc- 
cess. The  prol<wue  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
interested  hinualf  most  ardently  m  ita  production  on  the 
stage  ;  and  Mrs.  Siddcma  anatained  the  principal  female  part. 
In  1812  appeared  -the  third  volnma  of  the  '  Playa  on  the 
Passions.*  In  1836  she  published  three  mora  iralomes  of 
dramaiic  poetry.  Previously  to  this,  her  lng>-dy  of  'De 
Uonifort,'  perhapH  the  fioeat  of  her  productions,  had  been 
brought  oDt  iu  London ;  and  for  eleven  nights  John  Kemble 
sustained  the  character  of  the  hero.  Again,  in  1821,  this 
play  was  put  on  the  stage  for  Edmund  Kean  to  perform  tha 
name  part.  The  '  Separation,'  one  of  tfait  Miscellaneous 
Plays,  and  '  Henriquez,'  one  of  those  on  the  PaBsiona,  and 
both  tragediea,  have  also  been  acted. 

Notwithstanding  the  ongtnality  of  conception  of  Joanna 
Baillie'H  great  dramatic  poems,  and  the  fire  aud  inspiration 
with  which  passages  in  aU  of  them  are  composed,  no  perfect 
idea  eonid  be  gathered  of  the  writer's  powen  from  (base 
performaneet  aiona^  Her  fugitive  pieces,  bar  ballads,  her 
occasional  lines,  and  her  songs,  taken  tiwetber,  aSbrd  the 
true  measare  of  Joanna's  powers,  and  the  niiratt  proof  of  her 
versatile  genius.  They  are  bright,  fresh,  simple,  and  genuine  j 
often  hnmoroas;  snoetimes  highly  puhetic;  occasionally 
homely ;  never  low,  common-place,  ax  gross.  We  must  add 
that,  uong  with  all  these  natural  gifta  of  the  true  p<>et,  she 
possessed  those  acquired  advuiages,  which  nothing  but 
severe  and  constant  labour  can  be>ttow.  Among  her  lighter 
effusions,  the  '  Woo'd  and  Married  and  a,'  <  The  Kitten,* 
•To  a  Child,'  'The  Weary  Pund  o'  Tow,'  and  *  Tam  o'  the 
Linn,*  are  xinguUrly  illustrative  of  her  style,  so  varied,  yet 
always  ao  simple  and  so  arch. 

Iu  the  year  of  her  death,  her  works,  which  b^n  to  appear 
before  the  eloaa  of  the  18th  ceiitunr,  beii^  still  young  in 

gublie  esteem,  aba  herself  sapeti«temlM  their  collective  pub- 
catioD,  prefixing  a  v^onms  and  able  tntrodnotory  discourse. 
Her  works  have  been  reprinted  aiuee  her  death  in  a  single 
volume  with  a  brief  memoir. 

BAINES,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  example  of  the  snceeBS 
of  industry,  giKxi  conduct,  iiitcrarity,  and  of  unceasing  endea- 
vours to  make  his  txlents  beneficial  to  his  fellow-men  as  well 
as  useful  to  himself,  was  bora  Feb.  5,  1774,  at  W^ton-la- 
Dale,  a  villase  about  a  mile  from  Preston,  iu  Lancashire,  of  a 
reitpectable  but  not  wealthy  family,  long  settied  at  Mutoo- 
le-Moor,  near  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  firat  sent  to  tiie 
free  grammar-school  at  Hawkshead,  the  master  of  which  was 
Edward  Chrimiaii,  afterwatds  Downing  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  Uuiversity  of  C  imbridge,  whence  he  was  removed  when 
eight  years  old  to  the  free  g  ammar-school  of  Preston.  Hia 
fiither  had  commenced  bosiDesa  as  a  cotton-weaver,  and 
wished  to  bring  hia  son  op  to  that  business,  but  he  preferred 
a  mora  intellectual  employment,  and  at  the  age  of  uxtaen 
was  apprenticed  tea  pnnter  in  Preston.  After  serving  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  during  which  tiow  he  had  seen  some- 
thing of  the  management  uf  a  country  paper,  his  master^ 
business  falling  off,  he  traoafened  bis  servicee  to  Leeds, 
where  he  finished  hia  time  in  the  office  of  the  '  Lei-ds  Mer- 
cury.' Daring  his  apprenticeship  ha  sedulously  cultivated 
his  mind.  He  invited  several  of  nis  compauions  to  join  him 
in  forming  reading  and  debating  societies,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal 
opinions,  his  toleration,  and  hia  plain  good  sense.  Iu  Sep- 
tember 1797,  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  hia  apprentice- 
ship, he  brgau  business  for  himself  in  connection  with  a 
partner,  from  whom  he  separated  io  the  couxse  of  the  fol- 
lowinjgyear.  From  the  poliiical  circumstances  of  the  time 
the  disaenten  from  the  Cbuich  of  Engla  d  were  the  most 
liberal  in  their  political  opiuions.  Mr.  Bai  les,  from  their 
consonaDoe  with  bis  own,  was  tbna  brought  into  association 
with  many  of  the  most  inflnential  amonjt  ihem ;  and  a'  length 
joined  the  body  as  an  Independent.  In  July  17U8  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Mr.  Matthew  Talbot,  an  excellent  and 
pious  woman,  and  continaed  by  his  industry  aud  attenticm 
to  business  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  dissenting  body  aud 
to  increase  his  means.  Iu  1801,  assisted  by  some  of  tha 
wealthier  memben  of  that  body,  be  purchased  the  copyright 
and  the  printing  materials  of  ihe  '  Leeds  Mercury,'  of  which 
he  immediately  oecame  editor  as  well  as  printer.  By  judicioui 
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but  not  Hudden  improv«mentB  he  gmdu&lly  increased  its  cir- 
culation, and  extended  its  influence,  while  hi^i  good  tatte  and 
temper  led  him  to  sbjare  all  grossness  and  bitterness  of  alter- 
cation i  and  he  promoted  as  far  as  lay  in  bis  power  elt  local 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  position  of  bis  poor 
fellow-townsmeD,  bjr  advocating  the  establisfaraent  of  hos- 
pitals, frieudlj  soaeties  (■aviDga-banki  bad  cot  yet  been 
eetsblished),  sod  the  exiensioii  m  edDcatioo.  A  large  part 
of  the  inflnence  he  aeqaiied  arow  from  his  being  among  the 
fint  who  introdoced  'leaders '  or  original  editorial  dissertatioos 
00  poUtieal  sabiects  iuto  s  provincial  paper ;  these  leaders 
being  dtstiDgaished  by  the  moderation  of  their  tone,  their  in- 
dependence, their  fearless  advocacy  of  the  opinions  he  enter- 
tained, the  force  of  their  style,  ana  their  general  ^;ood  sense. 
In  the  seTerely  contested  election  for  Yorkshire  in  1807,  he 
took  as  energetic  part  in  snpport  of  Lord  Milton  in  oppo- 
sition  to  Mr.  Lascelles,  although  he  differed  in  opinion  from 
Lord  Milton  respecting  the  desirableness  of  peace  on  proper 
terms,  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  both  of  which  he  advo- 
cated, while  there  were  few  more  earnest  in  supporting 
the  dignity  of  England  when  threatened  by  France,  and  his 
appeaU  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  to  join  the  volunteere 
when  an  iivraaion  was  feared,  had  ■  most  remariuble  effect. 
Bat  we  are  not  abont  to  Darrate  all  the  incidenta  connected 
wiih  Mr.  Bunea^i  eondnct  of  hie  paper,  which  was  canied  on 
with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  same  principles  nntil  the  close 
of  his  life ;  we  shall  only  say  that  he  was  the  principal 
means,  in  hie  paper,  of  developmg,  in  1817,  the  conspiiacy  of 
Oliver  and  Castles,  the  pud  emisaariea  of  the  government  to 
foment  inanrrectitaii  in  the  northern  coanties,  and  that  after 
hie  exposure  there  were  no  more  plots.  In  ISlfi  he  made  his 
lint  inominent  appearance  as  a  pablic  speaker  at  a  meeting 
at  Leeds  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  Com  Lawa,  and  in 
1817,  ot  another  in  bvoar  of  parliamentarr  reform.  In  1814 
he  commenced  the  pnblication  of  '  The  History  of  the  Wars 
of  the  French  ReTolntioD,'which  met  with  soch  snccess  that 
he  continaed  it  under  the  title  of  a '  History  of  the  Reign  of 
George  HI.,'  the  whole  being  a  compilation  of  coniiderable 
impartiality  and  talent.   In  1828  and  18S3  he  wrote  and 

Kbiiahed  '  The  Histoij,  Directonr,  and  Gazetteer  of  the 
nnty  of  York,'  in  two  thick  volnmei ;  and  hi  18S4-ff  a 
similar  work  for  the  eoonbf  of  Lancaster,  nbseqaeuOy 
expanded  into  a  '  History  of  tne  County  PaUtine  and  Duchy 
of  uncaster,*  which  was  not  completed  till  1836.  In  1834, 
on  a  vacancy  being  made  in  the  representation  of  Leeds  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  T,  B.  Macanlay  (now  Lord  Macanlay) 
to  be  one  of  the  comminionen  in  India,  Mr.  Haines  was 
chosen  member  in  opposition  to  Sir  John  Beckett,  after  a 
severe  contest.  In  the  Honse  of  Commons  be  maintained 
the  character  he  had  acqoired  as  a  joamalist,  and  though 
not  a  brilliant  speaker,  his  intecrity,  independence,  indostir, 
and  conciliatory  manners,  with  his  close  connection  with  ue 
dissenting  interest,  made  him  an  inSnential  member.  In 
Jaonanr  1835  he  was  re-elected,  and  again  in  1837.  Tliongh 
gmerafly  supporting  tht  Whig  party,  he  was  opposed  to 
them  in  their  schemes  tar  public  edneatim,  which  ne  atwaya 
oeniended  would  he  best  effected  by  vi^nntary  snbaeriptions, 
and  he  deprecated  the  assistance  of  the  State  ts  tending  to 
give  an  nndne  domination  to  the  Established  Charch.  In 
1841,  his  health  having  suffered  from  the  sednlons  perform- 
ance of  his  parliamentary  duties,  he  retired  from  the  repre- 
sentation, and  proposed  Mr.  Hume  as  his  successor,  who 
however  was  defeated.  In  September  of  that  year  hie  former 
constituent^  presented  him  with  an  elegant  silver  service  as 
a  testimony  of  their  recognition  of  his  services.  From  that 
time  he  retired  to  some  extent  from  pnblic  life,  but  continued 
to  lake  an  active  part  in  local  affairs,  both  as  a  magistrate 
and  a  poor-law  guu^ian,  in  both  capacities  promoting  social 
improvements  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power ;  ana  he  was  always 
ready  to  intetpOKe  as  mediator  between  the  men  and  their 
•mployera  in  the  many  strikes  that  took  place  in  the  north, 
representingto  the  men  the  folly  of  their  having  recooree  to  vio- 
lence in  endeavoorinff  to  effect  their  object,  uni  to  employers 
thedesiiubleness  (tf  facing  the  men  in  as  comfortable  a  posi- 
tion as  the  circumstances  would  allow.  In  184S  the  '  Leeds 
Mercury  *  warned  the  speculators  of  the  danger  attending  the 
railway  mania,  though  fully  acknowledging  the  advantages 
t)i  the  railway  system.  He  saw  that  though  the  bcility  of 
communication  was  a  great  good,  yet  that  if  it  became  a 
mere  traffic  for  premiums,  it  was  likely  to  produce  much  dis- 
irnn.  In  1846,  though  he  had  decliued  to  accept  the  office, 
his  fellow-tovnumoi  chose  him  for  alderman  as  »  mark  of 
their  respect,  but  be  imnudiatdy  migned  the  ofiei.  In 


1847  he  again  opposed  Lord  John  Russell's  scheme  for  state 
education  of  the  poor,  and  the  opposition  of  the  dissenttrs 
was  so  strong  that  the  plan  was  inihdrawn.  On  August  3, 
1848,  after  a  long  life  of  uHefolneas,  and  after  a  short  Olnetts, 
he  died,  and  was  honoured  by  a  public  funeral. 

BALBI,  ADRIEN,  waa  horn  at  Venice,  AprU  Sft,  1782. 
At  an  early  period  of  Ida  Ufa  he  was  a^iumted  professor  of 

feography  and  also  of  natural  philosophy  in  his  natiTo  town, 
n  1890  he  took  up  his  residence  in  nnlugal.   Here,  from 
the  archives  of  tiie  kiogdom,  he  procured  the  materials  for  hie 

*  Essai  StatilAiqae  sur  le  Royaume  de  Portug»l  et  Algarre, 
compaT6  anx  aotres  £tats  de  rEurope,*  publiued  in  Paris  in 
1822.  After  having  settled  in  Pans,  and  employed  himself 
in  collecting  rich  and  varied  materials  for  many  years,  be 
published  in  1826  the  first  volume  of  his  'Atlas  Ethnogra- 
phjque  du  Globe;  on.  Classification  dea  Peuples  anciens  et 
modemes  d'apr^s  lents  Langnes.*  This  work  first  made  the 
French  public  acquainted  vrith  the  researches  of  Adelunu 
and  other  German  philologists-  Balbi  however  improved 
their  arrangement,  and  added  much  information  gathered 
from  the  accounts  of  such  travellers  aa  A.  von  Humboldt, 
Freycinet,  and  others,  as  well  as  from  linguists  such  aa  W. 
von  Humboldt,  Remnaat,  Champollion,Klaproth,  &e.  This 
work  attained  a  deservedly  high  reimtation.  Under  the 
administration  of  Martignac,  Balbi  received  from  the  govern- 
ment such  pecuniary  assistance  as  rendered  his  circumstancea 
easy.  He  nad  previously  published,  with  the  assistance  of 
others  whose  help  he  has  scrupulously  acknowledged,  statia- 
tical  tables  of  tne  kingdoms  of  France,  Russia,  and  the 
Netherlands.  After  finishing  his  '  Abr^^  de  OAigraphie, 
i4dig6  sur  un  Plan  Nouveau,*  which  work  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  be  quitted 
Paris  in  1832,  and  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  died  March 
14,  1848. 

We  have  mentioned  the  works  on  which  Balbi's  reputation 
rests,  but  he  produced  several  others,  among  them  are : — 

*  La  Monarchie  Fran^aise  comparee  anx  principaux  £tats  de 
rEurope,*  1828  ;  '  L'Empire  Russe  comparee  aux  principaux 
£tata  do  Monde,*  1829, and  'The  World  compared  with  the 
British  Empire,'  1S30. 

BALBRlGOAN,  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and 
post-town  in  the  parish  of  Balrothersr,  and  barony  of  EntX 
Balrothery,  is  situated  in  S3'  46*  N.  lat.,  S"  lO'  W.  lone. ; 
and  distant  by  the  Dublin  and  Dro^eda  railway,  which  ua^ 
a  station  here,  2llmile8  N.  from  Dublin,  and  10^  nules  S. 
from  Drogheda.  The  population  in  1841  was  29fi9,  in  1851 
it  waa  2310.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  pier  of  200  yard* 
in  length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  lighthouse.  Although 
dry  at  low  water,  the  harbour  has  been  found  very  useful  an 
a  place  of  refoge.  Balbriggan  supplies  the  neighbonrinK 
district  with  coau  and  other  heavy  articles  of  import,  and 
has  a  brisk  trade  in  the  manufiKture  of  cottons,  and  of  a  very 
fine  description  of  hosiery.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed 
in  the  embroidery  of  muslins.  There  is  a  cousiuerablc 
&AitTv,  fca  which  Dublin  is  the  maAet.  The  constabulary 
and  the  coast-guard  have  each  a  ataticn  hero.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  s  savings  bank.  Fain 
are  held  on  April  S9th  and  September  29Ui. 

BALDOCK.  [HxaTroKosHiKs.] 

BALLINA,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and 
post-tovni,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariidi 
of  Kilmoremoy  and  barony  of  Tyrawley  (with  the  suburb  of 
Ardnaree,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy,  barony  of  Tirer&, 
and  county  of  Sligo),  is  situated  on  the  Moy  River,  7  mil«s 
above  its  embouchure  in  Killala  Bay,  in  54'  7'  N.  lat.,  0°  lU' 
W.  long. ;  159  miles  N.W.  by  W.from  Dublin.  The  popo- 
lation  in  1841  was  7012;  in  1861  the  population  was  5-22tt 
(being  4647  in  Mayo,  and  683  in  Sligo  county);  besides  133l> 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballina  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  SO  electoral  divisions,  with  an  areaof  150,4I4acrea, 
and  a  population  in  1841  of  0^4,  in  1&51  of  33,611. 

The  two  bridges  which  cross  the  Moy  at  Ballina  are  the 
leading  means  of  communication  between  the  coanty  of 
Sligo  and  the  northern  baronies  of  Mayo.  The  situation  is 
also  favourable  for  the  exoort  of  agriciutoral  produce.  Th>t 
town  is  modern,  well  built,  and  clean.  On  the  Mayo  sidt: 
it  ci'ij slats  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  parallel  to  tlie  river, 
with  cross  streets  diverging  on  the  roads  to  Crossmolina  and 
Killala.  There  are  here  a  court-house,  and  chapels  for  Bap- 
tists and  Wesl^an  Meihodists.  On  the  Sligo  side  are  the 
parish  church  and  a  spacious  gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
which  snrves  aa  a  cathedral  to  the  Boman  Catholic  diocese  of 
KillilA.  AhiiiktndaUciniedonj4.theespoctof^riciil- 
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tnl  prodnoa.  Tlwra  ii  m  -nry  piodaetiTe  nhnoa  fidmy. 
i  fmr  bo^ntal  and  a  dimeiuaury  an  io  the  town.  BalUoa 
hM»  aUlion  of  the  OMhtaboluy  force.  Qoartsr  and  pet^ 
jwona  an  held  ;  there  are  bun  oa  Har  12th  and  Aogut 
Uth.  Hw  aniroondiiig  aouwij  ia  remarkably  fine,  having  a 
fntila  and  veryartuuiTS  plain  towarda  the  aea,  boBaded  on 
(hi  iQvth  and  aait  by  the  nuM  of  tiie  Qk  Monntaiaa  in  Sli|n>) 
nd  OB  tha  mat  by  NefAUi  Monntain  (S646  feet),  and  the 
higUanda  of  Enia.  Tm  milea  n»11i>«ast  of  Baliina,  near 
the  ahon  of  Killala  Bay,  ia  the  mined  caatle  of  Leacao,  dow 
called  Caatle  Forbei,  remarkable  aa  haviiig  been  the  patrimony 
«(  the  Hae  Firbiaea,  who  held  it  in  virtue  of  their  office  aa 
henditary  acribM  aadhiitM^auof  tbeanoiani  Iriahtairitoiy 
of  Hy-Fiadin. 

(Tribes  and  Oiafom ofB^MaOrOf  PMUMiv Oe  /ruA 
Ankaolagietd  Soeittf,  Dabtin,  1644;  Thom'i  /ru4  Alma- 

BALLINSOBE,  eoDntT  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
poet-town  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariih 
of  Ballinrobe,  and  barony  of  Kilmaine,  is  litnated  on  the 
Bobe  River,  8  milee  from  ila  embondiare  in  Loagh  Maak,  in 
S3' 37'  N.  lat, 9°  8'  W.  long;  diatant  141  milei N. W.  by  W. 
fcem  DnbUtt,  ud  4  miles ELW.  from  HoUymoanton  the  lead- 
iie  road  bam  Tnam  to  Caitlebar.  The  popaUtuwin  1841  waa 
aS7S,  in  1851  it  waa  8169,  esdnaive  of  8301  inmatM  of  the 
Union  worklioaia,  BaUinnbe  Poor-Law  Union  oompriaea 
18  electoral  diviiiona,  with  an  area  of  144,888  acrei,  and  a 
pepnlation  in  1641  of  68,113,  in  1801  of  37,280. 

Balliorobe  is  pictaresqnely  aitaated  obiofiy  on  the  left  bank 
of  Iheri  vw  Robe,andhas  on  uw  whi^a  dean  and  neat  appear- 
uee.  It  haa  now  little  trade,  having  in  this  re^Mct  mach  de- 
diaed  from  ita  former  importance.  In  tho  town  are  the  parish 
charch,  a  large  elu^wl  for  Roman  CathoUca,  a  cfa^iel  for  Pro- 
tataot  Diaeenters,  a  nuurket-booee,  a  dispensary,  a  bridewell, 
ind  the  Union workhoosa.  Qoarteraad  pettyseeiionsarebeld, 
lad  in  tha  town  is  a  barrack  station  anda  station  of  the  eonnty 
cosstabolary  force.  A  market  for  agrieoltoral  prodace  is 
held  waekly.  and  fairs  on  Whit-Mooday  and  Deeambar  ffth. 

BA'LLOTA,  a  genna  of  planta  belonging  to  the  natnTal 
wder  ZaMofte,  and  the  tiiba  Slaehjrdtm.  It  has  the  anthen 
spjnndniafcittg  in  pairs,  the  cells  diverging*  borsting  longita- 
Aiaalljr.  The  npper  1^  of  the  corolla  is  erect,  concave,  the 
Isver  tlii«e>lobe<C  the  middle  lobe  cordate.  The  calyx  is 
famel  eh^iod,  with  five  equal  teeth.  There  are  two  British 
■pmaa  of  thiegenns,  B.  fatida  and  B.  mdtrmiu.  £./aitida 
a  the  moat  comooon  planL  and  goea  by  the  name  of  Uore- 
kand.  The  WhUa  HorAooad  ia  the  Mimiditm  vufgan. 
[IfAaaVBitw.] 

BAI^LYMENA,  cfHtnty  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
post-iown,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Kirkinatola  and  barony  of  Lower  Teuae  (with  thesnborb 
t>i  UArryville  in  the  pariah  of  Ballyolng  and  barony  of  Lower 
Aatrim),  ia  aitaated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Braid  River,  8 
miies  abov*  ita  jnnction  with  tho  Maine,  in  M"  68"  N.  hit, 
8*  16'  W.  li»g.,33  mUea  N.N.W. from Belbat  fav the Bellait 
md  Ballymana  railway,  and  118  milai  N.  from  DaUin.  The 
ptipalatiim  in  1841  waa  6648 ;  ia  1861  it  waa  6186^  beddea 
K>7  in  tho  Union  workhonse.  Ballynwna  Pooi^Iaw  Union 
maipiiaae  Si  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  id  160,863 
Kna.  and  n  popolation  in  1841  of  74,120,  in  1851  of  71,123. 

Bailyntenn  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  denaely-popalated 
^strict,  cztanding  from  the  ndg^boaring  town  m  Bnnigh- 
Asne  on  the  east  to  the  river  Baan  on  the  west.  The  popg- 
luien  here  nnita  the  mano&etare  of  linen  with  the  porsaits 
4  sgrioaltnre^  and  Ballymena  which  is  their  chief  nuritet 
paaeaaaa  a  vwy  ooosiderahle  and  flonriahing  trade  both  in 
ima  and  agriealtaral  prodnco.  The  town  ia  built  of  stone, 
ttd  haa  a  raapeetable  appearance.  There  are  an  Episcopal, 
tRofaan  Catholie,  a  Weeleyan  Methodiit,  and  three  PrsMy- 
inisn  placae  of  worship ;  a  mari^et-honse  with  a  spire,  the 
Esion  voriEfaonee^  a  diraensaty,  and  a  bridewell.  Qoarter 
ittd  pnt^  aaiiicHis  are  hmd,  and  the  town  ia  the  haad-qnar- 
lai  af  tfca  oonnty  conrtawlary.  Satnrday  ia  Iba  mmcet 
4sT,  Fain  aia  bald  on  JbIt  86th  and  October  81st.  in  the 
vidm^  are  vxteaava  Ueacti-graenL  Tho  snRoondiu|  dis- 
tnct.  ^tlioogfa  divided  into  vny  email  holdings,  ia  celtivated 
te  kdvantaee,  and  presenta  a  ridi  and  pleasioe  landicape. 

BALLTMONEV,  coonty  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  market 
and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
ptriib  of  BoUymoDey  and  barooy  of  Upper  Dnnlace,  ia  aitn- 
aled  oa  tlte  loading  road  from  Belfast  to  Colerains,  3  miles  E. 
»f  the  rivar  Bann.  m  66'  4'  N.  lat,  6'  31'  W.  long.,  18  miles 
X.W.  by  N.  torn  fiaUymen^  8^  ailea  S.B.  boa  CalaFuiM, 


and  140  milea  N.N.W.  from  Dablin.  The  popnIati<m  fat 
1841  waa  2490 ;  in  1861  it  waa  8581,  eMloiiveof  373  in  the 
Union  workbooae.  Ballymoney  Foer-Law  Unim  comprises 
83  electoral  divisians,  with  an  area  of  127,116  acres,  and  a 
popolation  in  1841  of  60,710,  in  1861  of  42,418.  The  town 
lauranlarly  bailt  on  aamall  stream  which  rons  into  the 
river  Bann.  It  oontaina  a  charch  of  the  Establishment,  a 
diapel  for  Roman  CathoUca,  levetal  diapels  for  Praalnterian^ 
a  town-hall,  a  dispensary,  Uie  Union  workhoaso,  and  a  bride- 
well. Qoarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  here 
stations  of  the  constabalary  and  the  reveoae  police.  Bally- 
money has  a  small  trade  io  linens.  A  market  for  linens  and 
dairy  prodace  is  held  monthly,  and  fairs  are  aa  May 
6th,  Jaly  lOUi  and  October  lOtb. 

BALM.   [CAuniMTBA,  S.  1 ;  Melusa,  S.  1.1 

BALSAM.   [BALBUfiMA ;  Impatiins.I 

BALZAC,  HDN0R£  DE,  a  French  novelist,  waa  bom 
at  Toon,  May  SO,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clerk  under 
the  government  of  Loois  XV.  At  the  college  of  Vendome, 
where  yooDg  Baluc  was  sent  early,  he  gained  the  character 
of  an  idle  and  disobedient  stadent,  and  waa  remov^  to  a 
private  academy.  On  leaving  school  he  mw  plarad  with  a 
notary  in  Pans,  but  ho  almost  immediately  commenced 
writing  aiticlea  for  the  jonmals.  These  are  said  to  be  rather 
testinmiies  of  hi«  peiaevecanoe  than  monommtaitf  hiaeniiai. 
Betwoen  1681  and  1887  ha  had  pablished  a  nnmber  ^  tales, 
none  of  them  exeitinf  or  deserving  moch  attention,  andnr 
the  assumed  name  of  H  orace  de  SL-Aobio.  In  162^  in  con- 
nection with  one  Bartoer,  he  commenced  boriness  as  a 
printer  and  IxK^seller,  and  moDg  other  things  published  an 
edition  of  Fontaine's  works,  with  a  notice  of  Footaine, 
written  by  himeelf,  and  commenced  the  '  Annales  Runan- 
tiqnee.'  His  speealation  waa  altogether  nnsuccettfxil.  In 
1620  ha  appeand  before  the  public  for  the  first  time,  nnder 
his  own  name,  with  the  novel  of  '  The  Last  Chonan ;  *  the 
some  of  which  ma  laid  in  La  Void^  which  district  he  had 
visited. 

It  was  not  however  till  the  pabUcation  of  his  '  Pean  de 
Chi^Tin,'  in  1629,  aleo  under  his  own  name,  that  the  Pari- 
sians  became  alive  to  the  luqnant  originality  and  lively  fancy 
that  distingnishad  hia  won*.  Fhm  that  period  he  was  a 
general  favourite  in  France,  and  many  of  his  productions 
have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  laneuagee  of  Earone. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  supplyiog  the  public  craving  under 
the  title  of  *C«n4die  Homaine.'  He  planned  a  series  of 
compositions  that  waa  to  embrace  every  phase  of  haman 
society ;  and  at  this  he  worked  for  twentr  years.  Among 
the  most  popnlar  were  ' !«  Femme  de  Trenta  Ans,'  and 
*  Le  Pira  Ooriot.' 

On  the  publication  of  the '  HM^cin  de  Campagne,'  in  1 836, 
Baliac  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  Coontass 
Eveline  de  Hanska,  the  wife  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  possess- 
ing large  estates  in  Russian  Poland.  Balzac  reified,  and  an 
intimate  correspondence  ensued.  To  this  lady  hia  novel  of 
'  Serqihita '  was  dedicated.  The  eoaatais  became  a  widow, 
and  a  lew  months  after  tha  rtvolntion  itf  Felmi^  1848 
Baliao  qnitted  Paris  to  bring  hvt  back  as  his  wife.  He 
inhabited  a  large  house  near  the  Champs- EIys£es,  which  he 
adomod  with  a  multitude  of  cheb-d'auvree  of  art,  and  io 
which  he  hoped  to  find  happiness  and  peace.  But  even 
before  his  journey  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  disorder  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  core  or  to  postpone — disease  of  the 
heart— of  which  he  died,  August  20, 1H60.  He  was  buried 
in  the  eemetny  of  Pire-1»-Chaise,  an  immense  crowd 
attending  the  funeral :  and  Victor  Hugo  pronounced  a 
critical  eulogium  over  his  grave.  In  that  enlogium,  he  i-ays, 
Balzac  "chaatised  vice,  dissected  passion,  fathomed  and 
sounded  man  in  his  soul,  his  heart,  his  feelings,  his  brain — 
the  abyss  of  each  in  its  very  essence."  There  is  more 
asserted  here  than  an  English  reader  can  concur  in.  Baliae 
had  a  rich  fancy,  but  not  a  pore  taste ;  ha  waa  an  acute 
obeerver,  but  wanted  poetic  elevation ;  he  was  oftan  extra- 
vagant, and  eometimes  weaiisMM.  Hia  *  Contea  Droslas- 
ticqnee  * — thirty  short  tales — are  written  in  an  antiquated 
form,  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  '  Heptameroa  Franfais '  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre.  The 'dmtee  PhiloeophiqaesetHonian- 
tiqnes '  are  much  inferior  to  the  tales  of  Marmoolel  or  of 
Voltaire,  of  which  they  are  in  some  degree  imitations.  His 
dramas,  of  which  he  wrote  a  few,  were  foilurea. 

(NtmtielU  BiopraskU  GSturala.) 

BANAQHER,  King's  County,  Ireland,  a  post-town  in  the 
parish  of  Reyoagh  and  barmy  of  Garryeastle,  is  situated  in 
63*  ir  N.  lat,  7*  64'  W.  long.,  m  tha  left  bank  of  tha  livec 
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Sbjomon,  whieb  u  hen  crossed  by  a  bridge  leading  to  Oalwuy 
by  WKT  of  E^recourt;  distaot  34  miles  S.S.W.  from  ShannoD 
barbour,  wbeie  the  river  is  consected  b^  tbe  Grand  Canal 
with  BalUnaalofl  on  tbe  vest,  and  Doblm  on  the  east,  and 
82  m'les  W.S.W.  irom  Dablin  by  the  high  road.  The  popu- 
lation in  1841  was  28S7,  in  ISOl  it  was  1846.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  interseciion  of  the  Bin-  and  E^rreGoart  Rwd  with 
that  leading  f><>m  Si  annon  harboarto  Lamerick.  The  old 
bridge  of  18  arofae«  wasiwuoved  in  1843,  and  a  new  bridge 
of  6  Mfchea  of  60  leet  span  each,  with  a  swiTel  arch  of  46  feet 

ri  £>r  the  passage  of  Teasels,  waa  erected  in  its  atead  by 
Iiiib  Boa-d  ofworkt.  At  the  ea>tem  end  of  die  bridge 
are  a  barrack  and  a  DAgazine,  and  there  are  batteries  which 
cummand  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  en  hi>th  sides  of  the 
river.  The  trade  conrixts  ch'efly  in  milltsg  and  distillation. 
Prior  to  the  Umon,  Banagher  was  a  corporate  town,  and 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here.  Fairs  a<e  held  on  Mar  Ist,  Sep- 
tember Ifith,  October  SSth,  aed  Noveatber  6th.  The  adjoin- 
ing district  is  flat,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  great 
tractn  of  liog,  but  it  is  well  cnltivaled. 

BaNBRIDOB,  coanty  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  port-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  P«'or-Law  Union,  in  the  pa>ish  of  Seapatrick 
and  biinmy  of  Upper  Iveagh,  is  sitaated  on  the  left  mnk  of 
the  rivn  Bwan,  m  the  leulinK  road  from  Newnr  to  Belfast, 
in  M*  SO*  N.  let,  6*  10*  W.  lopg ,  18  milea  N.  by  E.  from 
Newiy,  and  76  miles  N.  from  Do>  lin.  Hie  population  in 
1841  wa»  33S4,in  1851  it  was  SSOl.exclnsiveof  478 inmates 
of  the  Unii>n  workhoose.  Banbridge  Poor- Law  Union  com- 
prises S3  eleebiial  divisions,  w>th  an  area  of  124,929  acres, 
and  a  popnUtion  in  1841  nf  87,100,  in  I6fil  of  74,844. 

The  prmcipal  part  of  the  town  is  bnilt  upon  an  eminence, 
having  a  steep  dfclivity  towards  the  river.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  which  whs  of 
width  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  alteration,  was  lowered  to  a 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  leaving  elevate<<  canseways  on  each  side. 
In  CKnying  this  arrangement  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  old  maritet-honse  which  fbrmerlv  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  xtreet  oo  the  summit  of  the  bill :  a  viaduct 
cumeeting  the  opposite  terraces  now  oeenpies  tbe  lite.  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  this  main  street,  and  is  sahstantiallj 
and  nutly  boili,  but  has  no  bnildiag  of  pretension  except 
the  new  market-house  and  the  chnrch.  The  chnrch  is 
pleasinglv  sitaated  on  a  level  green  adjoining  the  bridge,  on 
tbe  right  bauk  of  the  river.  The  Wes1  eyan  Methodists  have 
one  dupel,  and  i  he  Presbyterians  have  three  chapels.  Petty 
session*  are  be)  d  here,  and  there  is  a  station  of  the  constabnlary 
farce.  Twelve  fairs  are  held  in  the  coarse  of  tbe  year.  Tbe 
linen  trade  in  all  its  br  nches  is  carried  oo  with  great  acti- 
vity ill  the  inimediiite  nt-ighhoarbood.  The  line  of  the  Bann, 
from  a  distance  of  sevenl  miles  above  the  town  to  the 
border  <>f  Armagh,  presents  an  almost  continuous  snecession 
of  bleach-greens.  Ai  Hnntley  Olen,  a  little  be'ow  the  town, 
is  a  laige  thread-spinning  factory ;  and  at  Seapatrick  an 
estenKive  establii^nient  for  weaving  anion  cloth  by  ma- 
chineiy.  A  bridge  has  stood  at  this  point  of  the  Bann  from 
a  very  rarly  penod.  In  the  itineiaiy  ol  King  John,  A.n. 
ISIO,  tbe  puce  i-  mentioned  under  ita  prssHit  name.' 

(Fraser,  BmAoei  fur  InUmd;  OrigiiuU  (kmmmiea- 
tuiu.) 

BAND-FISH.  [CzpoLA.] 

BANKRUPTCY.  The  nnmenna  statotes  relatinz  to 
bankmptey  have  been  consolidated  by  the  Bankrapt  Law 
Consolidation  Act,  1849 ;  which  has  been  amended  in  one  or 
two  particolara  by  the  sUtnte  17  ft  IS  Vict.  c.  119.  The 
class  subject  to  these  laws,  tradert,  has  been  farther  defined 
and  extended,  and  the  proceedings  in  court  simplified.  They 
are  commenced  by  a  petition  either  by  the  trader  himself,  or 
by  a  creditor  or  creoitois;  opon  which  an  adjadication  is 
made,  and  after  notice,  gaxettad ;  there  heiog  an  appeal  to 
tbe  Lords  Jaxtieea  of  ^  Conrt  of  Appeal  in  Chaiueiy,  as 
coming  in  place  of  the  Coart  of  Raview,  and  from  them  to 
the  Hoase  of  Lords.  Meetings  br  tbe  examination  of  the 
bankrupt  and  iroof  of  debts  follow  at  stated  intervals 
rBANXsvproT,  S.  1.  p.  171],  die  pn^Mrty  of  the  bankrapt  being 
ui  tbe  mean  time  vested  by  the  adjodieaUoa  in  an  official 
assignee ;  and  on  a  choice  heins  made  by  the  creditors,  in  him 
and  their  assignees  jointly,  the  control  of  the  Court  being 
exercised  throogboat  on  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
estate.  Companies  incorporated  by  Charter  or  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (7  &  8  Vict. c.  Ill),  insurance  companies,  and  banking 
companies  of  more  than  seven  partners  <7  &  8  Vict.  c. 
1 13),  may  be  made  bank*  opt   Joint  Siock  Companies,  with 


limited  liability,  are  wound  np,  when  neceisaryi  ih  the 
Courts  of  Banhropti^ ;  and  the  Coart  of  Chancwry  majr  send 
the  winding-ap  of  companies,  whose  liability  is  nnhmited, 
to  this  tribunal  (19  &  SO  Viet  c.  47  1  80  &  SI  Vict  c.  14  s 
BIackst.Conun.,Mr.  Kur^ed.,T.ii.p.484.  Sea  also  Insoir 
VBKCT,  S.  S). 

The  bankrapt  laws  of  Scotland  have  bean  eoaadlidated  to 
some  extent,  «id  the  procedure  in  a  aegnestiation  nnpUfied 

and  ebeanened  by  tbe  statute  19  &  SO  Viet  c.  79. 

A  wmilar  observation  applies  to  Ireland.  The  laws  relat- 
ing to  baakrapts  and  insolvents  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  been  ccmsolidated,  and  tbe  adminiittration  thereof  cook- 
mitted  to  a  new  court  called  '  The  Conrt  Of  Bankmptey  and 
Insolvency  *  (SO  &  81  Vict.  c.  60). 

BAN  WELL.  [SoHRRsnsBiaa.] 

BARBERRY  BLIGHT.  [MoanvM.'] 

BARBUS.  [Barbel.] 

BARHAM.  REV.  RICHARD  HARRIS,  vras  hern  De- 
cember 6,  1786,  at  Canterbury,  where  bis  family  bad  resided 
for  mnny  generations.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  bis  btber, 
who  died  in  1796,  left  him  a  small  esUte.  In  1808  hie  right 
arm  was  severely  sbattmd  the  upsetting  of  the  Dover 
mail,  in  n^ich  he  was  travelling  to  St  PanVk  Sebot^  Loo- 
don.  Hia  life  was  despsirsd  m  for  some  time,  bal  he  ulti- 
mately reoevered,  and  r^ned  the  use  of  hli  aim.  From 
St  PmI  8  School  he  removed  to  Brasenose  CoU^m,  Oxford, 
where,  daring  a  short  but  severe  itlneM,  he  first  entertained 
the  thought «  entering  into  the  chnteh,  though  be  had  previ- 
ously to  this  intonded  to  beenne  a  law>er,  and  did  after- 
wards become  for  a  nbort  time  a  popil  to  a  conveyancer. 
Having  pisaed  bis  examination  for  holy  orders,  he  wan 
admitted  to  the  curacy  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  whence  he 
removed  to  Westwell,  a  few  miles  distant.  Mr.  Barhana. 
mairied  in  1814,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  preeemed  )^ 
the  Archbishop  of  CanteTbory  to  the  rectory  of  Bnanato,  and 
be  obtainod  at  ihe  same  time  the  curacy  of  Wareham,  tha 
former  in  Romney  Bfarsfa,  Kent,  a  distnct  much  frequented 
by  smugglers,  and  the  latter  on  the  vene  of  it.  The  brenl^ 
ing  of  one  leg  and  tbe  apiaiuing  of  the  other  by  Ihe  ovei^ 
torning  of  a  gig,  gave  him  oeeaaion  to  employ  hinnelf  in  the 
composiiiou  oTa  novel,  entitled  'BaUwin**  winch  was  pn^ 
lished  without  atiraeiing  any  notice,  fikmi  afterwards  ha 
became  a  candidate  for  a  vai  ant  minor  canonry  in  St.  P&al'a 
Catbedi^,  and  tbongb  his  friends  thought  he  had  no  chance 
of  Bueeess,  he  was  dul^  elt^cted  in  1881.  He  thenceforth 
devoted  much  of  the  time  not  required  by  his  pnrfesBonal 
duties  to  tomribuiions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day.  He  wrote  '  My  Consin  Nicholaa  * 
m  'Blackwood's  Magssine,'  and  about  one-third  of  the 
articles  in  Gorton's  *  fiiographienl  Dictionary  *  were  written 
by  him.  *  My  Cousin  Nicholaa '  has  since  been  published  in 
a  separate  form,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  1824  Mr.  Baiham  received  the  wpointment  of  a  prieal 
in  ordinary  of  the  Chapel  R>nral,  and  shonly  afterwaids  was 
nrei«nt«d  to  the  lectoiy  of  the  united  pansbaa  of  St.  Maiy 
Msjidalene  and  St.  Qnjpxw  by  St  Panl,  London. 

"nil  the  year  1837,  when  the  ftrst  number  of  Baafley'a 
'  Miscellany '  appeared.  Mr.  Bariiam  had  been  an  anonjrmons 
and  compuativdy  onxnown  writer  i  but  the  'Ingoldsbjr 
L^nd8,^a  series  of  humorous  tales  in  ve>a^  which  appearad 
in  rapid  socceasion  in  that  work,  brought  him  so  nnen  nic- 
tation, that  his  paeudo  name  of  Ingoldsby  no  longer  con- 
cealed him,  and  be  became  generiilly  known  as  the  aotitor. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  dtvini^  reader  in  St.  Pattl*s 
Cathedral,  and  he  was  permitted  to  change  his  livinjc  for  the 
more  valaable  rfctory  of  St.  Augustine  and  Sr.  Ffdih,  London. 

On  the  28th  of  October  1844,  when  the  Queen  visited  the 
dty  to  open  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  Mr.  Bar  bam,  who  waa 
a  witness  of  the  processioii,  cau^i  a  severe  cold,  from  whidi 
he  never  recovered.   He  died  June  17, 1845. 

Mr  Baibam  was  personMlly  acquainted  with  lliaodam 
Hook,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smitii,  and  a»v»nl  other  of  the 
tinguiahad  wita  of  hia  day,  and  wa%  Uke  them,  a  frequent 
dmer^ut,  a  sayer  of  go-d  things,  and  a  telier  of  droll  storiea; 
but  be  never  neglected  his  more  serioos  duties,  and  waa 
mach  respected  by  ihose  who  knew  him. 

The '  uigoldshy  L^enda '  have  been  published  in  3  vela., 
post  8vo.  *  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barbam,* 
by  bis  son  the  Rev.  R.  H.  D.  Bar  ham,  preeed«s  the  Third 
Seriex. 

BARKER,  THOMAS,  was  bom  near  Pontypool,  Moih 
mouthshire,  in  1769.  His  father  was  by  profession  a 
banister,  but  being  a  ^^rf  ^n^og^j^g^e  haUta. 
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be  bOed  to  obtain  practice,  and,  having  wasted  bii  property, 
be  Mk  to  punting  poitiaite  of  tiorsea,  &e.  Thmnaa  mrker 
air  imbibed  a  paaion  fi^  art ;  and  Mine  of  his  dimwiua  ao 
■B^plouedaUr.8packmati,awealtb7Coacb-bnilderatBatb, 
rtoe  the  ftmilj  then  resided,  that  he  took  the  yoath  ander 
protection  sad  kept  bin  Sot  sersial  yean  u  his  bonsa, 
■dnding  him  at  the  same  time  the  means  and  opportanitT  of 
paTSBii^  bis  artistic  studies.  Whoi  yoong  mrker  bad 
uiind  at  the  age  of  81,  his  guieroos  patron  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  complete  his  sto'lies,  famishing  bim  with  ample  fbnds 
to  maintain  himself  while  there  in  something  like  losaiy. 

Mr.  Bariier  established  himself  as  an  artist  in  Bsth.  He 
psiiit«d  chiefly  landscapes  and  rostic  fignrss ;  bat  he  occa- 
Donally  eaaayed,  tbongb  with  less  sncoeas,  a  more  ambitions 
cUis  of  subjects.    He  speedily  obtaiiwd  popnlarity  and 
patronage  in  Bath,  and  indeed  thronghont  toe  western  aod 
sidland  ooDoties.   He  only  occanonaTly  suit  pietares  to  the 
Loodon  exhibitions,  bat  bit  name  was  well  anown  in  the 
aetropolitan  art-circles.   Perhaps  no  etntemporary  painter 
icndoit  in  the  povinoes  (Bird  ncepted)  gsined  so  wide  a 
■Mmm'  of  eelebnty.  One  of  his  {dctoras — the  Woodoian— 
finmed  one  ai  the  most  popotar  engraTings  of  the  day ;  and 
tka  Woodman's  well-known  figore  was  reprodaced  in  roder 
prints,  npon  jngs  and  plates,  and  nearly  ereiy  varieW  of 
cartbenware,  npoo  snnff  and  tobaoeo-boxes,  pocket-bsndker- 
cfaieCs  and  almost  erery  kind  of  article  npon  wh'ch  a  design 
cosld  be  painted  or  printed.    Others  of  hu  designs  were  also 
mj  extensively  employed  by  manofiutaren.  Ai  a  painter, 
Hr.  Baricer  displayed  in  hti  own  peculiar  walk  great  origin- 
ility,  a  vigoroDs  thoogh  somewhat  rade  style,  considerable 
powefs  of  colonring,  and,  above  all,  the  art  of  rendering  his 
intention  plainly  perceptible  to  the  general  spectator,  and  of 
impreasing  the  sentiment  strongly  npon  all.    His  walk  of 
an  was  not  the  highest,  bat  his  b(»nely  stoiy  was  aoaffectedly 
and  forcibly  tdd,  and  seldom  &iled  to  cany  its  ample  leesoi 
litauf  with  it. 

Mr.  Barker  alwayi  finnd  ample  and  liberal  patronage  ; 
sad,  havinc  amMsed  a  liir  amonnt  of  wealth,  he  erected  for 
kiBfcIf  n  nandsonw  manrion  at  Sion  Hill,  Bath,  filling  its 
ipsrtments  with  a  choice  collection  of  scalptnre,  pietares, 
ograTingB,  and  other  prodaeUons  of  taste  and  elegance.  Bat 
tU  decoration  which  ne  sperially  prized  was  a  large  fieitco, 
30  feet  long  by  IS  feet  nigh,  which  he  painted  npon  the 
«iD  of  one  of  the  rooms :  it  represents  the  Inroad  of  the 
IttAa  npoD  Seio,  in  April  1822,  and  is  a  most  elaborate  com- 
leetkni.  His  friends  and  admirers  describe  it  as  the  noblest 
bis  prodneiions ;  bat  neither  the  character  of  his  mind 
nor  hia  tmining  as  an  artist  qualified  bim  for  s  painter  of 
titlatj.  Mr.  Bvko-  died  December  11, 1647,  in  the  79th 
jesr  of  hia  age. 

BARRHEAD,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  a  small  mann&o- 
tariag  town  of  recent  growth,  in  the  puish  of  Neilston,  8 
Bdlcs  S.E.  &mn  Pusley  and  abont  8  miles  S.W.  from  Olafr- 
iDw.  It  is  connected  with  Glasgow  and  Ayrihire  by  the 
Glasgow,  Ban-bead,  and  Neilston  Kailwav.  Spinning,  wesT- 
iae,  aod  bleaching  works  are  carried  on  here.  Ibe  town,  in 
^tion  to  its  neat  railway  station,  poasesses  a  chapel  of 
ens  and  two  meeting-hoasea,  one  for  a  congregation  of  the 
Free  <^arcb,  and  the  other  for  United  Pnsbyteriana:  tlte 
prmlation  of  Barrliead  in  1861  was  60Q9. 

BARRISTER.  (Barsistbh.]  In  order  to  be  called  to  the 
Ikr  of  Engbuid  it  is  now  necessary  either  to  attend  certain 
pibHc  Leetaivs  in  the  Halls  of  the  Inns  of  Coort,  which  are 
deliTered  by  Readers  or  Lectarers  appointed  by  the  Benchers 
{fir  that  purpose,  or  to  pass  an  examination  eondaeted  by 
tkeie  Readers,  who  are  paid  partly  by  the  Inns  of  CWt  and 
!«nly  by  fees  levied  from  every  petson  admitted  to  any  (me 
If  these  Inn*.  To  eneoarsge  sbtdents  to  submit  to  examine- 
ticn,  three  atadentshipB  or  bnrsariesof  ftf^  goineas  are  given 
my  annnally  to  the  stndent  who  haa  beat  answered  ttu 
fnrtiona  of  the  examinstion. 

In  Scotland,  a  preltminaiy  edoeation  test,  in  the  shape  of 
a  examiofltion  in  clsssics  and  aits,  has  heen  imposed  on 
jtnam  apidying  for  sdmisrioo  to  Uie  Faeolty  of  Advocates. 

BARROW,  SIR  JOHN,  waa  bom  at  Dragley-Back,  near 
HTentone,  Lancashire,  Jane  19,  1764.  Having  passed 
thrmwfa  the  Town  Bank  Grammar  School,  yoaag  Bsrrow  was 
pUm  when  aboot  fborteen  years  old  as  clerk  and  overlooker 
m  an  iron-foondry  at  Liverpool,  bat  quitted  this  sitaation 
two  jesiB  afterwards  to  make  a  voyage  in  a  whaler  to  Gi-een- 
land.  Haviog  removed  to  London,  be  for  a  while  was  em- 
^o^ed  as  mathematical  tfiacher  in  a  ichool  at  Greenwich, 
vbfs  be  obtained  in  179%  through  the  infloence  of  Sir 


Gecnge  SLinoton,  to  whose  son  he  had  given  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics, the  amjointment  nominally  of  comptroller  of  the 
hooaefaold  to  Lord  Ibeartnqr  in  bis  celebrated  embany  to 
China )  bat  really  to  take  duuge  of  the  varioas  philosopbical 
instrnmanti  earned  ont  as  prsaents  to  the  «npa»r  of  Cbtna. 
Of  this  jonmey  he  pnblished  an  accotmt  some  toi  years  later 
in  a  thick  qaarto  volnme,  entitled  *  Travels  in  Qiiua.'  In 
this  embassy  Mr.  Barrow  secured  so  far  the  good-will  of 
Ixnd  Macartney,  that  his  lordship  made  bim  his  private 
secretaiy  on  being  appointed  Qovemor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1797;  and  «^en  Lord  Macartney  quitted  the  Cape 
in  1798  he  left  Mr.  Bairow  in  the  post  of  auditor-general  of 

Sablic  accounts.  Daring  bit  sUy  at  the  Cape  Hr.  Barrow 
evoted  his  leianre  hours  to  the  stndy  of  the  geography  and 
natural  history  of  South  Africa,  and  made  several  joameys 
into  the  interior.  Oo  his  return  to  Eo^snd  he  pnblished  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  a  quarto  volome  entitled 
'Travels  in  Sonthem  Africa.'  In  1804  Mr.  Burrow  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Mdville  to  the  responsible  post  of  second 
Secretary  to  the  AdmiraHv,  the  duties  of  which  he  continiied 
to  discharge  for  a  neriod  of  forty  ywta  onder  thirteen  ad- 
ministrations. In  this  office  Mr.  Barrow  was  earnest  and 
indefati^le  in  the  promotion  of  every  project  which  com- 
mended itself  to  his  judgment  as  calenlated  to  aHvanee  the 
progress  of  geographical  or  scientific  knowledge.  EspeciaUy 
did  he  labour  by  every  possible  means  to  commend  to  the 
varioas  governments  uader  which  he  served,  and  to  the 
country,  the  prosecution  of  the  various  voysges  to  the  Arctic 
Regions  which  have  so  characterised  the  nav^  history  of 
England  during  the  forty  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
Admiral^;  and  thoagh  his  services  had  been  fitly  comme- 
morated by  associating  his  name  with  the  point  of  land,  Cape 
Barrow,  yet  sncb  was  the  sense  entertained  of  them  by  those 
officers  who  bad  been  engaged  in  those  voyages,  that,  on 
his  letiiemeDt  from  his  secretaryship,  Uiey  presented  him 
with  a  eostly  cmdelahnm,  bearing  a  snitable  inscription  on 
the  pedestal. 

Mr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  antiriog  industry.  The  lomrs 
hoars  afforded  by  bis  official  employment  vrsre  devoted  to 
literary  and  scientific  ponuits ;  and  his  literary  laboois  would 
in  extent  have  seemed  not  nnworthy^  of  one  whose  whole 
time  was  given  to  literature.  Neither  in  literatore  nor 
science  woud  he  be  regarded  as  having  attained  a  high  place, 
but  for  many  years  he  held  a  distin^ished  position  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  circles  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  for 
a  long  period  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading  learned  so- 
cieties <n  London.  In  1805  be  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Soeiely ;  in  1830  he  took  a  Wading  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Geogiaphical  Society,  of  which  some  years  later  he 
was  chosen  president.   In  183S  he  was  created  a  baronet. 

In  the  b^[inning  of  184S  Sir  Jt^n  Barrow,  then  in  bis 
rigfaty-firat  yvar,  resigned  bis  office  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
retired  from  public  life.  He  had  aa  early  as  1806  reeaved 
in  consideration  of  his  varioas  public  semee^  the  grsnt  of  a 
pension  of  1000/L  per  annum,  to  be  deducted  from  ue  emolu- 
ments of  any  place  he  might  hold  under  government.  He 
died  almost  suddenly  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1848,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  sge.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
above.  Sir  John  Barrow  published  a '  Life  of  Earl  Macartney 
'  Life  of  George  Lord  Anson  ;*  '  Life  of  Lord  Howe  ;*  '  Life 
of  Drake;*  'Memoirs  of  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's Reign;*  'Chronological  History  of  Arctic  Voyages;* 
'Vt^sges  of  DiBGOveiy  and  Resesirh  within  the  Arctic 
Regions;'  *Sketehea  of  Royal  Society  and  Royal  Society 
Club;*  the  'Life  of  Peter  the  Great;*  and  the  'Mutiny  of 
the  Bounto'  in  the  'Family  Libraiv ;  *  and  his  '  Antobio- 
gn]Aiieal  Menuur,*  written  in  hia  eignty-tbiid  year.  He  waa 
alao  for  a  long  aeriea  of  /Mn  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
*  Qaarteily  Review,'  having  in  all  famished  195  articles  to 
that  joomsl,  and  be  wrote  some  papen  for  the '  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,*  as  well  as  for  one  or  two  other  periodical 
publications. 

(An  AutobioffrapMixU  Memoir  of  Sir  Join  Sarrtfw.'Baxt. ; 
Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Barrow^  edited  by 
J,  B.  rJohn  Barrow,  son  of  the  subject  of  the  above  article^ 

BARRY,  MARTIN,  so  eminent  physiolt^st,  was  bom  at 
Fratton,  Hampshire,  in  Msrch  1808.  The  strong  bent  which 
he  early  manifested  for  scientific  pursuite,  led  his  parents  to 
give  op  their  scheme  of  a  mercantile  life  for  their  son,  and 
be  studied  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  other  places  in  Germany,  and  in  the  medical  schools  of 
London.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
societies  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  i 
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hoUdm  in  geological  ud  botanical  mewH&onu  on  foot  among 
tha  lakea  and  moDntains.  He  took  hia  dqpree  of  M.D.  at 
Bdinbnigh  in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  a  term  of 
study  at  Heidelbmx.  lie  rambled  through  Switzerland  to 
Cbamonnij  where,  thoagh  paat  the  middle  of  September,  too 
in  the  aeason,  as  waa  uion^t,  for  mccess,  he  went  to  the 
•nmmit  of  Mont  Blane.  Thia  waa  the  nxteenlh  ascent; 
and  Hnmboldt  was  so  pleased  with  the  narrative  of  the  ad- 
Tentnre  pabliahed  by  Barry  in  1836,  that  he  personally 
reqnested  him  to  translate  his  '  Two  Attempts  to  ascend 
Chimboraxo'  from  German  into  Engliih. 

Mftrtin  Banr  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  few  phy- 
nologisti  who  devoted  thdr  attention  to  the  ^fficnltqaestion 
of  animal  development  and  embr^olosy.  He  began  by 
Siahing  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  literstore  of  the 
sabject ;  and  in  the  mnseams  and  laboratories  of  Wagner, 
Porkinje,  Valentin,  and  Sdiwann,  he  brought  hia  knowledge 
to  the  teat  of  obserration,  andaeqaired  that  masteiyover  the 
microBcope  which  afterwards  i^ieared  in  the  importance  and 
%'aloe  of  his  own  researches. 

Having  pabliahed  in  the  '  Edinbnrgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Jonmal '  for  1836.  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  Valentin's 

*  Manual  of  the  History  of  Development,*  be  commenced  his 
investigations  into  the  development  of  the  mamnudian  ovum 
and  embryo,  at  that  time,  as  tr^  described,  "  the  darkest 
part  of  embryolc^cal  science."  The  results,  communicated 
to  the  Soy»l  Society  of  London,  were  printed  in  the  'Philo- 
aophical  TnmaaetionB  *  nnderthe  general  title  of '  Besearehes 
In  Embryology.*  These,  as  widl  as  his' papers '  On  the  Coi^ 
pvsetos     the  Blood,*  *  On  the  Formation  of  the  Chorion,* 

*  On  Fibre,'  &&,  will  be  found  in  the '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions *  from  1 838  to  1842.  The  most  importaot^the  dis- 
coveiy  which  he  will  be  best  remembered-^'  Spermatoioa 
found  toiOtin  the  Ovnm,*  awpears  in  the  volnme  for  1843. 
The  Royal  Society  recognised  the  valos  of  Bainr^  researches 
by  awarding  him  their  royal  medal  in  1839,  ud  electing  him 
a  Fellow  in  the  following  year. 

The  'Researcfaea  in  Embryology*  exhibit  proob  of  the 
author's  skill  in  the  grouping  and  selection  of  his  fscts,  and 
of  the  perseverance  by  wnicn  they  were  demonstrated.  He 
explains  the  formation  of  the  ovum  in  the  rabbit  and  dog, 
and  in  some  of  the  oviparous  vertebrate  classes  from  the  bira 
to  the  fish.  He  determined  the  order  of  formation  of  diffe- 
rent parta  of  the  ovum,  and  the  natnre  and  mode  of  its 
growth  from  the  ovisac ;  and  showed  that  the  so-called  *  disc 
of  Von  Baer'  oontained  a  retinacula,  or  peculiar  species  of 
mechanism,  by  which,  as  be  supposed,  tne  passage  of  the 
ovum  into  the  Fallopian  tube  was  regulated.  He  described 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ovum  while  on  its  pas- 
sage—changes before  unknown ;  and  Bainr  was  the  first  to 
throw  light  on  thia  interesting  process  of  animal  develop- 
ment. Not  till  his  paper  appeared  in  1839,  was  it  known 
that  the  segmentation  of  the  velk  which  had  been  olHierved 
in  Batrachian  reptiles,  was  also  true  of  mammals.  It  was 
an  important  ^scovery ;  and  not  less  so  that  published  in 
1640 — the  penetration  of  the  ovom  of  the  raboit,  by  8|>er- 
naioioa,  through  an  aperture  in  the  xona  pellucida.  This  at 
first  was  doubted;  but  he  confirmed  it  by  further  observaUon 
in  1813 ;  and  it  wt»  eventually  corxoborat«d  the  obserra- 
tions  of  Nelson  and  Newport,  accounts  of  which  are  also 
pubUshed  in  the  '  I%iloeopmcu  Transactions  f  *  and  Pnrfeaaor 
Bischoff,  who  had  denied  the  trath  of  Bwi/s  conclusions, 
at  last  satisfied  himself  of  their  accuracy,  and  accepted  them 
in  full. 

The  views  expressed  by  Barry  in  his  paper  •  On  Fibre,* 
are  disputed  by  physiologists.  He  sasumed  a  spiral  struc- 
ture for  musculsr  fibre  and  other  orgsnic  tissues,  and  brought 
speculative  aiguments  to  bear  in  favour  of  his  opinions ;  but 
other  investigations  show  one  and  the  oUier  to  be  faUacious. 
His  hpeculations  have  however  tended  to  stimulate  physio- 
logical research.  Whatever  mav  have  been  Barry*s  feeling 
for  his  own  favoarite  ideas,  his  character  as  an  amiable  and 
benevolent  man  is  beyond  question.  Ample  private  circum- 
ataneea  placed  him  wove  the  need  of  practising  bis  profes- 
sion ;  and  be  devoted  mnch  of  his  Ume  to  the  poor,  chiefly 
■ahonse-iuigson  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital  in  Edin- 
bui|^.  From  1849  to  16S3  he  lived  on  the  Continent  to 
recruit  his  health  and  eyesight,  both  having  suffered  from 
long  and  severe  stndy.  At  Fragne  be  renewed  his  exa- 
minations of  fibre  cenjointly  with  Purkiuje;  with  what 
result  may  be  seen  in  Muller*s  '  Aichiv.'  for  1850.  Ih  1852 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  suffering  much  from  neorslgia ;  and 
htTiDg  gone  to  niids  at  Becelea,  in  Sofiblk,  he  died  there  on 


the  27tb  of  April,  1805,   He  was  a  member  of  the  Sods^ 
of  Friends. 

Barrywas  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinboi;^, 
of  the  Wemerian  and  other  societies,  and  the  Collef;e  of 
Surgeons  in  that  city.  Some  of  his  papers  and  translationi 
are  printed  in  the  '  Edinburgh^New  Philosophical  Joansl/ 
and  others  in  the  works  and  periodicals  already  mentioned. 

BARTON,  BERNARD,  was  bom  in  London  in  1784. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  to 
the  tnoets  of  thst  sect  Bernard  Barton  always  adhered.  In 
1806  he  went  to  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk,  and  there  in  IfllO 
be  entered  as  a  clerk  the  bauiag-houae  of  Mesara.  Alexander,  | 
in  whose  employment  he  continued  almost  to  his  deitk 
Bernard  Barton  first  claimed  public  attention  as  a  poet  in 
1812,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  '  Metrical  Effasiou.'  ' 
This  was  followed  in  1820  by  a  volnme  of  *  Poems,"  and 
thenceforward  as  long  as  he  lived  he  continued  to  iisoe  at  ^ 
intervals  either  brief  occasional  pieces,  or,  thoogh  much  more 
rarely,  a  poem  of  greater  length  and  loftier  pretensioni. 

Bernard  Barton  attracted  an  amount  of  attention  and  popu- 
larity far  beyond  thst  to  which  his  poetic  merits  would  wm 
to  have  entitled  him.   Thia  was  perhaps  mainly  owinc  to  ' 
his  preBenting  the  then  nnasual  phenomena  of  a  QaueT 
poet — the  title  indeed  by  which  he  came  to  be  commonly 
known ;  but  it  likewise  no  doubt  was  partly  due  to  tlu  ' 
evidently  nnaffected  tone  of  simple  refigious  eamestnea 
vriiich  pervades  all  his  writings.   He  wrote  with  ease ;  and 
like  most  easily  written  poetry,  his  verses  are  more  ehsne-  | 
teiised  by  floaney  than  power.   Bat  though  often  diluted 
^ost  to  feebleness,  there  is  a  vein  of  natural  feeling  and  qniet  ' 
unobtmnve  benevolence  nmning  through  hia  verses,  wbich 
render  them  pleasing  to  all  but  the  more  critical  class  of  ' 
readers.   Barton  was  a  man  of  refined  habits ;  a  lover  of  ' 
nature,  and  fond  of  punUngs  and  other  works  of  art  to  a 
d^ree  (hen  very  uncommon  among  members  of  hia  aect. 
His  moral  character  was  blameless,  and  few  men  in  hli 
position  of  life  won  so  wide  and  general  a  share  of  eatcecn  ' 
as  did  Bernard  Barton.   Some  years  before  hii  death  he 
received,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  ' 
grant  of  a  pension  of  100^  per  annum.    He  died  suddenly  of  '■ 
spasm  in  the  heart,  February  19,  1849.    Beudes  the  works  i 
noticed  above.  Barton  published '  Napoleon  and  other  Poems,' 
1823;  'Poetic  Vigils,*  1824;  'Devotional  Verses,'  IPiO;  i 
'  Household  Verses,'  'New  Year's  Eve,*  and  nnmerous 
occasional  verses  and  poems  published  separately,  and  in  i 
msguiues,  annuals,  &c.  ' 

(Sftmoirt  prefixed  to  his  Poems  i  QmtkauaCa  Magazine, 
1849.)  * 

BASEVI,  OEOROE,  an  eminent  architect,  was  bom  at  : 
Brighton,  in  1794.  He  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Sir  John  i 
Soane,  R.  A.,  in  whose  office  he  remained  for  ux  years.  H«  : 
then  made  a  professional  tonr  through  Italy  and  Greece  fur  i 
three  years.  He  commenced  practice  as  an  architect  in  1B19. 
Dnring  his  comparatively  short  career  Mr.  Basevi  waa  em-  i 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  various  descriptions  of  boildingi,  i 
scarcely  any  one  of  which  is  without  manifest  evidence  of  i 
careful  study  and  well-cultivated  taste.  Among  the  more  , 
extensive  of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Belerave-sqoare,  i 
which  was  erected  entirely  from  his  designs.  'Tbe  churchei 
at  Brompton,  Twickenham,  Hove,  &c.,  show  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  architectar^  i 
St-  Mary's  Hall  at  Brighton  may  also  be  mentioned  among 
his  more  snccessfnl  emtrts.  But  his  great  work  is  thr  Ftti- ; 
william  Hnseum  at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  ornate  yet 
chaste  and  effective  classicu  edifices  erected  in  England, 
during  the  present  century.  It  was  not  quite  finished  a*  his 
death,  and,  like  the  Conservative  Cluh-Honse,  St.  James's- 
Btreet,  another  of  his  latest  works,  executed  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  it  shows  that  he  was 
rapidly  tbrowiog  off  the  trammels  of  precedent,  and  giving 
his  fine  taste  and  attainments  fullar  ana  freer  play.  But  bi» 
career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  lamentable  accident. 
Whilst  examining,  in  company  with  the  Dean  of  Ely,  the 
works  in  the  Bell  Tower  of  Ely  Cathedral,  the  restoration  of 
which  was  being  conducted  under  his  direction,  his  foot 
eanght  against  a  nail  in  a  beam  fmn  which  the  flooring  had 
been  removed,  and  he  fell  throu^  an  aperture  on  to  the  top 
of  the  arch  under  the  tower,  a  distance  of  40  feet.  He  died 
almoatinstanUy,  October  16,1845,  aged  51.  The  FitzwilliAm 
Museum  was  uiiahed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cockerell. 

BASSE.  [UbraxJ 

BASTIAT,  FREDERIC,  was  bom  at  Bayonne,  Jane  S9, 
1801,  Ha  was  tb«  sea  of  a  omhan^  by  whom  he  was 
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HriT  Mined  to  a  commercial  career.  After  receivinff  a 
^(dDotitm  at  the  College  of  St.  Serer,  he  w«  place«f  in 
utnintiiiK-boiue  of  an  ancle  at  Bayonne.  Here  be  applied 
ixitii  tBitioaij  to  the  atndTof  the  prineiplei  of  tndc; 
fbl  bnaj;  to  Tint  Spain  and  Porttigal  on  ImiinaH  In  1840, 
iiiniUdhimdf  oi  the  opporlanity  of  itodjing  theeom* 
■Bdil  KgnlatioDB  of  these  tvo  countries,  l^giog  hehiod 
oathoM  of  Fiance  at  that  time.  The  resalt  ofhis  thooghli 
nsat  length  cofflmniiicated  to  the  public  by  M.  Baatiat^  in 
1^.  It  ippeared  in  the  '  Journal  des  Economistea,'  nnder 
ibe  title 'L  lofioenee  des  Tarifs  FranfaiB  et  Anglais  ear 
I'Arnir  des  dcox  Penplea.*  Id  this  the  anlhor  avowed 
iiase^  u  the  advenary  of  the  principle  of  protection  to 
'.ndc— a  principle  at  that  time  nniTeruIly  acted  apon  in 
faocf,  i&d  almost  as  nnivenalty  recognised  aa  jnat  and 
Fiptdicnt.  BaBtiat,  however,  gained  adherents,  and  time 
ad  trnth,  with  the  example  of  England,  canied  his  princi- 
f.tt  fornii  till  they  were  to  some  extent  acknowledged  and 
kiepid  17  the  government  of  Fiance,  and  appear  hkely  to 
cateodM  still  farther.  In  1640,  after  a  visit  to  England, 
ikoe  he  had  made  the  acqoaintanee  of  Mr.  Cohdni,  ho 
3oiated,  inder  the  following  title,  many  of  the  addrwiea 
c:  ibe  Free-Tnulers,  preceding  them  by  an  introdaetion :— • 
'CcUleD  irnl  the  League  ;  or  the  Engh^  Agitation  for  the 
i^om  of  Exchange.'  In  this  he  addaced  all  the  incon- 
nmrncn  of  a  prohiMtive  syatem.  He  became  secretary  in 
PiH)  of  a  society  for  promoting  the  freedom  of  trade,  and 
r::t^r  of  a  joornal  devoted  to  the  aame  cause.  While  thns 
idnx^Dgsoond  commercial  principles,  he  was  opposed  to 
.udoethaet  of  Socialism,  and  the  pretraded  right  of  every 
» to  be  inpplied  with  work.  After  the  revolution  of  1848 
if  <3i  for  some  tim«  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  bnt  hia 
inlilt  EailiDg,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  hopes  of  improving  it, 
ci  iiti  at  Rome,  December  24, 18fiO. 
U.  Butiat  wroto  man^  works  besides  tboee  mentioned, 
4;  ill  m  the  same  leading  snbject.  Tboogh  valuable  and 
sent  io  France  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  they  con- 
XB  Bttle  that  had  not  hem  before  enunciated  in  England ; 
':t  ib»riew8,  altboogh  not  original,  are  placed  •ffwtinly 
Mre  ihe  reader. 
iXmrflle  BiographU  Oinirale.) 

E.^THS  AND  WASHH0USE3,  PUBLIC.     In  th* 
i-iclt  Bath  [*  P.  Cyc'  vol.  iv.  p.  31]  it  was  sud  "  There 
n  Ut  few  uths  in  London,  and  those  established  there 
i-!i  oot  suffice  for  a  small  firaetion  of  the  population,  if 
were  a  common  practice.   Still  of  late  years  baths 
iDcreased  both  in  London  and  England  generally." 
r:t|«i]ia  here  spoken  of  were  private  ones  of  a  eompara* 
'';7  expennve  character.    There  were  indeed  a  few 
M.i;iwimming-baths,  but  no  public  establishments,  where, 
^ttiifling  sum,  the  labonriog  man  might  enjt^tlw  use^ 
''Jk  luxury,  of  a  warm,  a  tepid,  or  a  cola  bath. 
Ettif  bsths  of  any  hind  were  rare,  public  washing-hooses 
<n<)Ute  unknown.  In  o1den^s,indeed,  the  English  were 
-^«h<^y,orperiui>sgeneraIly,iiome-waahers.  Thehoose- 
■^or  thelanndresa  carried  Van  linen  down  to  the  nearest 
:artnient  spot  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  where  "  the  shore 
US  ihelTy  end  shallow,"  like  that  which  the  whitsters 
of  Windsor  resorted  to,  by  Datchet  Mead,  where 
'-'ii>f  -Kit  so  unceremoniously  slighted  from  the  buck- 
et It  is  on  record  that  the  corporation  of  Reading, 
Um  luppreasion  of  moDasteries,  petitioned  for  the 
'-w  of  the  Friary  in  that  town,  for  a  town-hall,  because 
old  hall  stood  by  the  river  Keonet,  near  the  spot  which 
*aiKd  by  the  townswomen  for  washing  clothes ;  and  the 
".901(100  say  in  their  petition  that  the  noise  of  the 
*,^'s  dappeta  cansed  great  intermption  to  the  transaction 
^iblic  bouness.    These  clappera  were,  of  eoniie,  wooden 
^  Washing  in  oold  water,  they  nsed  wooden  btttledores 
^aot  their  clothes,  just  as  the  blantMttmm  ci  the  Seine 
•       In  the  present  day,  washing  by  the  river-side 
^  Mine,  nowhere  to  be  Been  in  Eiuiund,  bat  it  ia  common 
antbiii  ScotlandjMTalw,  and  Ireland;  and,  as  la  well  known, 
-  1*11111111  laundresses  pretty  generally  resort  to  washing- 
"Q  the  Sdne.    In  Pepya's  day,  London  families  would 
to  bsTe  sent  their  Unen  to  be  washed  by  their  servants 
<      washing  establiahment ;  for  that  moat  valuable  of 
'^uuu  tells  OB,  that  on  Ao|;n8t  ISth,  1667,  he  dined  all 
"     wife  and  maids  being  gone  over  the  water  to  the 
^i:tiur'i«ith  their  clothes,  this  being  the  first  time  of  her 
this  way  of  washing  her  linen."    Again  he  notes 
^H«lBth,  leeS),  "This  week  my  people  wash  over  the 


snppoaa  that  Mrs.  Pfepys  was  satisfied  with  ner  trial  of  "  this 
way  of  washing  her  luieB.'*  aa  aha  eontinted  to  pnetiae  it 
for  above  a  yw. 

It  waa  reserved  for  oor  own  day  to  establidi  pnhlie  baths  and 
Isnndriaa  for  the  commnnity  generally,  and  for  the  poorer 
portion  of  it  in  partiralar.  The  praeticai  philanthroiriBt 
early  saw  that  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  oar  larger  towns  was  a  work  loudly  calling  for 
accomplishment.  Medical  men,  clergymen,  city  miasionaries, 
parochial  officers,  and  all  whom  either  professional  duty  or 
benevolence  had  led  to  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  very  poor, 
however  their  opini<m  differed  in  other  respects,  were  at 
least  nnanimona  m  declaring  that  thoaa  dwellings  exhibited 
a  degree  of  dirt  and  sqoalor  with  which  health  and  morality 
were  alike  incompatible.  Many  remedies  for  Ute  evil  were 
suggested,  and  seveial  carried  into  execution.  One  little 
knot  of  practical  men  resolved  fortunately  to  give  their 
special  attention  to  the  matter  of  person^  cleanHness.  It 
had  been  allowed  by  all  who  were  really  acquainted  with 
the  homes  of  the  very  poor,  that  in  their  crowded  luid 
wretdied  dwellings  eleanlioeas  waa  impomble.  In  aoeh 
plaeef  not  wily  were  there  scareelv  the  meuia  for  persona! 
cleanliness,  bnt  to  wash  and  dry  dothea  properly  was  quite 
impracticable.  It  waa  proposed,  therefore,  to  see  whether 
the  establishment  of  places  where,  for  a  nnall  charge,  a  warm 
bath  could  at  any  time  be  had,  and  where  all  the  conveniences 
for  waahin^  and  drying  elothea  should  be  provided  free  of 
charge,  or  at  a  trifling  cost  per  hour,  woud  not  be  gladly 
acnpted  by  the  classes  most  reqniring  such  conveniences. 

The  movement  was  practically  initiated  1^  the  holding  of 
an  influential  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  September  1844;  when 
resolutions  were  passed  for  the  formation  of  an  '  Association 
for  Promotii^  ClMnliness  amongst  the  Poor ; '  and  an  active 
subscription  waa  commenced.  The  fint  experiment  was 
made  in  a  wretched  loeali^  near  the  London  Docks,  where 
in  an  open  court,  called  Olaashome  Yard,  Hoaemarr  I^e,  an 
old  bnt  spadooa  building,  whidi  had  ibr  some  time  twen  occu- 
pied by  *  sleeping-bertha  Ibr  the  houseless  poor,'  was  rented 
and  converted  into  the  first  *  Free  Baths  and  Wash-houses,* 
and  opened  in  May  1840.  A  portion  of  the  bnilding  waa 
adapted,  as  well  as  it  could  he  at  a  small  npense,to  the 
purpose,  and  Aimished  with  a  due  supply  of  tuba  and  boilers, 
and  with  a  few  baths  in  various  out-of-the-way  recesses ;  and 
soap  and  soda,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  wate^,  were  provided 
gratuitonsly.  The  number  of  persons  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  establishment  was,  in  the  first  year,  27,66S  bathers 
and  36,fi77  washers;  in  the  second  year  there  were  84,S84 
bathers  and  washers.  This,  though  the  first  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  London,  was  not  the  first  In  England ;  a 
very  small  me  having  been  previou!>ly  started,  and  with 
much  aneeeti,  in  Liverpod,  thongh  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  London  Committee.  The  Oksshonae  Yard  establish* 
nient  owed  Its  nccesi  adelv  to  its  nsefnlneaa.  There  wai 
nothing  extrinsic  to  render  it  attnctive.  It  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  worst  spots  in  the  metropolis ;  the  buildimt  itself 
was  as  little  suited  to  the  purpose  aa  any  building  well  conld 
be;  the  accommodation  was  of  the  most  ordinaiy  kind. 
Yet  it  at  once  proved— if  proof  were  needed— that  the 
poorest  in  that  wretched  neighbourhood  would  gladly  be  clean 
when  the  means  were  attainable.  In  August  1846^  a  second, 
and  much  superior  establishment,  waa  opened  m  George 
Street,  Enston  Square ;  a  plot  of  ground  having  been  libersjly 
offered  by  the  New  River  Company,  near  one  of  their  reser- 
voirs, with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  free  supply  of  water 
for  the  first  six  months.  In  the  fint  year  there  were  here 
some  113.000  bathers  and  20,000  washers.  This  establish* 
meni,  in  which  the  baths  are  more  varied  in  piee  than  ebe- 
where,  still  flonrldies. 

The  eatahliduiait  third  in  pmnt  of  date  was,  however, 
the  fint  in  importance  and  in  the  valne  of  Uie  eottsequenoea 
which  resulted  from  it.   In  this  the  committee  first  fairly 
developed  their  plans.   Although  the  building  in  Glasshouse 
Yard  was  opened  gratuitously,  it  had  been  desited  that  the 
institution  should  as  soon  as  practicable  be  rendered  self, 
supporting  by  means  of  a  small  charge  to  each  person  who 
used  it.   The  committee  hoped  too,  to  see  the  system  ex- 
tended throughout  the  country ;  and  they  rightly  thought 
that  nothing  would  ao  effectually  and  speedily  further 
object  aa  to  be  able  to  ahow  a  Model  Establisliment,  whick 
while  it  contained  all  the  conveniences  and  appliances  whidt 
those  who  availed  themaelves  of  it  could  desire,  shonld  b«  ^ 
ititU  all  that  acienM,  comUned  with  pwtieu  skill,  oo«^ 
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t;ff<-ctiD  the  economy,  i>aitableaes8,  and  eomrleteness  of  iU 
arraniEementa.  Accordingly,  architecis  sod  othera  were 
invited  to  send  in  designs  for  baths  and  laondriei,  and  all 
the  iDfodoatioD  which  could  be  obtuned  was  collected. 
Tha  Modxl  EatabUihment  wai  then  erected  on  a  site  which 
bad  been  poidiaeed  in  Oonbton  Sqaaie,  Wbiteehapel,  a 
vny  poor  and  crowded  neu^boarhood,  bat  of  ready  access. 
Hw  airannmnta  being  aunoit  entirely  novel  caused  a  very 
latge  original  ootlayj  and  many  changes  hare  been  snbse- 
qnently  made ;  bat  as  a  whole  their  had  been  so  carefnlly 
crasidered,  and  were  so  jndicioaaly  designed  by  Mr.  Prichard 
Baly,  ibe  committee's  engineer,  uiat  no  material  alteration 
has  since  been  foand  necessary  ;  indeed,  in  a  recent  Report 
of  the  Committee,  we  are  told  that  '*  the  general  arrange- 
ments and  mode  of  constmetion  have  been  almost  oniver- 
tally  followed  in  London  and  ihe  coontry." 

In  general  character,  then,  these  estabUBhments  are  pretty 
mach  alike.  The  exterior  is  nsnally  a  plain  brick  building, 
with  stone  quoins  and  dressings;  having  a  basement,  and,  in 
firont,  a  story  above  it,  with  m  lofty  aqnare  ventilating  and 
chimnOT-shaft,  somewhat  like  a  campanile  in  t^ipean&ee. 
A  brief  sketch  <tf  the  interior  of  any  one  will  serve  to  give 
«  general  amception  of  all,  it  being  nndecstood  that  there  are 
differences  of  detail  in  each. 

The  baths  for  males  and  females  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  bnildii^,  and  slanted  in  Ooalston  Sqaare  by  the  wash- 
ing-room, IQ  some  others  by  the  plunging-baths.  In  both 
Bides  are  first  and  second  class  baths.  The  apartment  in 
which  these  are  placed  is  spacious  and  lofty,  covered  by  an 
open  roof,  and  lighted  in  the  day  by  ample  iikylights,  by  gas- 
llj^ts  at  Dtght.  £aeh  bath-room  is  a  distinct  compartment, 
somewhat  more  than  six  feet  square,  shut  in  by  walls  of 
painted  slate,  which  are  carried  up  to  uie  height  of  some  ten 
feet :  but  the  top  is  open,  so  as,  while  insuring  privacy,  to 
adoiit  of  thorougn  veniilation.  The  bath,  in  some  establish- 
ments sank  in  the  ground,  in  others  placed  as  usoal  above  it, 
b  either  of  inm  enamelled,  or  of  nnc.  Hie  first  and  second 
dau  rooms  are  osnally  alike  in  every  respect,  except  that  the 
fittings  in  the  first-class  rooms  are  of  a  aoperior  Und,  and 
more  complete  thin  in  the  second.  On  eatm  door  is  a  por- 
celain knob,  having  a  number  juinted  upon  it :  a  similar 
number  is  painted  inside.  An  index  ontside  enables  an 
attendant  to  let  in  either  hot  or  cold  water,  as  the  bather 
may  direct.  The  charge  for  a  first-class  warm  bath  is  six- 
pence, for  which  two  towels,  flesh  and  hair  brushes,  and  a 
comb  are  allowed.  For  a  second -clasa  bath  the  charge  is 
only  twopence,  bat  only  one  towel  is  allowed,  and  the  h^er 
most  provide  his  own  comb  and  brushes.  The  baths  are  in 
all  respects  alike,  the  same  qaantity  of  water  (in  moet  places 
forty-fire  gallons,  bat  at  SLHartin's  much  more)  is  allowed, 
and  the  bath  is  invariably  cleaned  alter  each  person.  The 
most  perfect  eleanlineis  is  indeed  observed  in  every  respect. 
For  a  cold  bath  the  ehaiges  are  respectively  threepence  for  a 
first  and  ona  penny  for  a  secmid  cfass  hath ;  the  reg&latioiM 
are  the  same  as  with  the  warm  hatha.  The  balhaon  the  female 
nde  are  similar  to  the  others,  hot  there  is  a  little  more  taste 
in  the  fint-class  fittings.  At  Ooulsion  Square  there  are  only 
warm  and  ciild  baths.  At  St  Martins  a  ^ower-baih  is 
addt-d.  At  George  Street  there  are  also  vaponr^baths ;  and 
at  the  more  recently  consimcled  estidtllsbmenis  there  are 
plange  or  swimming  baths  filled  with  tepid  water.  For 
thcM  swimming-baths  the  charge  is  nsually  foarpence  for  the 
first,  and  twopence  each  person  for  the  second-class.  At  the 
lanter  of  the  recent  establiabmeots  there  are  two  swimming- 
baths— a  first  and  a  second  class ;  the  smaller  places  have 
only  one  large  bath,  using  it  three  dsjrs  a  week  as  a  first,  and 
the  other  three  days  as  a  second-class  bath. 

The  haihi  have  every  when  proved  eueedingly  popular. 
Hw  secoud-elase  baths  axe,  in  the  sommer  piitictilarly, 
always  well  attended^  and  of  an  evening  there  are  ftenerally 
many  waiting  for  their  turns,  whidi  are  umyi  strictly  la  tin 
order  of  arrival. 

The  number  of  baths  varies,  of  coarse,  aeeording  to  the 
rnuiremeuts  oF  the  locality,  and  the  sise  of  the  building. 
The  number  of  first-class  baths,  for  exaniple,at  Sl.-MartiaV 
in-the-Fields  ie,  twenty-four  men's,  five  women's  ;  iif  second* 
clsss,  thirty.ihree  men  s,  and  eight  women's.  At  Goulston 
Square,  there  are  nioety-fonr  first  and  second  daas  btths.  At 
St.  James's,  Marshall  Street,  there  are  only  about  filty  ofboth 
classes ;  but  thsre  is  a  swimming-bath.  The  number  of 
Wtbers  at  Goulston  Sqa%re  in  the  year  is  above  160,000;  at 
Bt-MariinVin-the-Fields  the  number  in  above  200,000.  i 

The  Wash-hoasea  are  more  remarkable  than  the  bathing- 


rooms,  becsnse  entirely  nolike  what  is  se^n  anywhere  elae. 
Along  the  centre,  on  one  side,  and  At  th«  ends  of  a  large  and 
lolty  room^aru  langea  of  little  d»orleas  and  roaSesa  cempait- 
ments,  the  walls  twiog  of  nnpainted  slate,  and  sonio  wnx  or 
ei^  fisat  high :  these  are  the  washiu|^placM.  At  convenient 
pants  are  Uie  wringing- machinn.  Along  one  lide  of  the 
room  (at  Goulston  Square)  is  what  looks  Itiu  a  range  of  wide 
but  shallow  deal  drawen,  turned  np  endways,  the  handlea 
being  one  above  the  othei^that  is  the  drying  appsratus.  A 
long  flannel-covered  board  is  furnished  for  ironing  on.  In 
eome  of  the  latest  wash-houses  a  mangle  is  provided. 

Each  washing  compartment  is  six  feet  long  by  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide.  At  the  end  are  two  wooden  troughs,  whith 
serve  as  a  washint;-tub  and  a  boiler ;  these  are  furnished 
with  taps  for  hot  and  cold  water,  fur  steum,  and  for  letting 
off  the  waste  water,  so  that  the  tubs  are  filled  and  emptied 
without  any  mure  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  wa-her  than 
taming  the  tap,  and  without  moving  from  her  atandioii-place. 
The  water  in  tiie  boiler  is  msde  to  boil  by  the  admissioD  of 
■tesn  into  i^  which,  as  we  said,  the,  washer  can  do  wbea- 
«ver  she  pleases.  The  veotilatum  is  so  arranged  thai  the 
fteam  from  eadh  compartment  is  at  once  dnwn  npwaids, 
and  carried  off  to  the  great  ventilating  shaft. 

The  Wrioging-Meddne  is  in  effect  a  sort  of  wide  bat 
shallow  colander,  the  sides,  instead  of  the  bottom  be<iig 
peiforated,  or  rather  formed  of  galvanised  wire,  soanrat'ged 
that  the  meshes  are  about  a  ijuarter  of  an  inch  apa>t.  VVben 
the  wet  clotbes  are  put  in  this,  it  is  set  in  rapid  motion  by  a 
handle  which  works  a  few  connecting  wheels]  the  clothes  at 
once  by  centrifugal  force  arrange  themselves  around  the  sides, 
aud  the  water  is  rapidly  driven  out  between  the  wires,  and 
carried  off  by  water-pipes :  an  opening  at  the  foot  of  the 
machine  shows  when  the  water  ceases  to  flow,  and  when 
consequently  ibe  'wriogii  g'  is  completed,  and  then  the 
pretfiure  of  a  lever  at  once  sto|>8  the  michine.  The  machine 
has  rather  a  heavy  look,  but  the  turning  ni  it  is  really  very 
light  woik,  and  by  it  thna  minn  es  suffice  to  rid  even  m 
tScfc  blanket  of  its  nunstnre.  The  Diyii.g-Chanberia  ii  long 
chamber,  heated  Iwt  air  to  a  temperatnre  above  S12^,  and 
divided  into  nnmenmt  snnUer  diatnbers,  so  as  to  separate 
the  clothes  of  the  washers.  Each  division  of  the  chamber 
eontaios  a  dothea-horse  or  maiden,  one  being  allowed  to 
each  washer.  In  ten  minutes,  or  a  qoaiter  of  an  hour,  the 
dothea,  unless  very  heavy  or  numerons,  an  quite  dry.  The 
Committee  have  pablished  a  table  in  their  Report  to  show 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  drying  is  accomplished.  Some 
of  the  n-snlts  are  curiooa.  We  may  take  a  single  instance 
as  an  illustration  of  the  processes  we  have  been  following. 
Three  large  dirty  blankets  weighed  before  being  washed 
9  lbs.  1  oz, ;  sfter  washitig,  they  weighrd  24  lbs.  14  os. ; 
after  leaving  the  wringing-macbiue,  12  lbs.  3  oz. ;  after  being 
dried,  8  lbs.  12  oz.  These  blankets  took  iweuty-five  minutes 
to  d^,  at  a  temperature  of  S10°.  In  all  oUier  cases  the 
remlta  were  similar,  eaiablishing  the  &ct  that "  the  artielea 
whan  taken  from  Oie  drying-chamber  eootiiiaad  decidedly 
less  moisture  than  they  did  when  they  wen  lecmvsd  far 
the  wa»h.**  To  diow  the  "  Batisf8ct4>iy  working  of  the 
drying>cbuiiher  at  the  Model  EHtablishment,  and  also  itji 
gieat  advairtage  in  the  econotny  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense, 
to  those  of  the  labouring  classes  who  resort  to  it,**  the  com- 
mit'ee  give  a  return  of  tbe  articles  dried  there  in  one  week 
ending  January  24,  1858.  It  is  too  full  for  ns  to  copy ;  but 
we  otay  state  that  the  number  of  articles  of  all  kiud-<,  from 
counterpanes,  jackets,  and  trousers,  down  to  shirts  and  stock- 
iogM,  wiu  36,844,  belonging  to  1373  washen,  who  oocn)jied 
299M  hours  in  washing,  drying,  and  ironing  them ;  and  that 
the  (UTing  connmed  only  S8S  hnahela  of  o^m,  which  coat 
noder  4/. 

In  most  of  the  establishments  there  is  only  one  class  of 
waahfrs }  hut  in  some  there  are  both  first  and  seooud  diosea, 
tbe  difference  being  that  the  fiist  dass  have  a  somewknt 
larger  compartment  allotted  to  each  washer,  and  a  third  or 
rinsing-tnb.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  all  the  ^naratns  we 
have  described  is  now  senerally  l^d.  an  hoar,  though  in  & 
few  places  it  is  only  Id.  an  hoar.  Where  there  are  both 
chuses,  the  charge  is  2^.  an  hour  first-class,  and  l^d.  second. 
Soap,  soda,  du.,  have  to  be  foand  by  the  washers.  Ths 
number  of  washing  compartments  varies,  of  eonrae,  acctntl- 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  establishment ;  at  Ooolston  Square 
then  an  64  of  them,  at  SL  Martin's  66.  Tlie  average  tinttt 
occupied  by  each  washer  at  the  Model  Establishment  is  two 
hours  and  a  half;  and  this  is  the  general  average  time  in 
London;  in  ram  coun^^^ityd^^^;^/.  U 
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Leodoi  it  seeoM  pretty  wdl  establisTied  that  the  Bctive  wifs 
of  siibMrii^  man  cnn  at  one  of  theae  places  wash  and  dry 
ii»  dvlhes  of  her  hrnHy  in  two  or  three  noun.  The  ironing, 
itlnrtiu  par.  is  generally  done  at  heme. 

Ut  HI  iioW*lodi  a  little  at  what  hai  been  aeeompliihed. 
b  Aagaat,  1846,  the  royal  aasent  was  giTCB  to  an  Act  to 
oD-nragf  theoitabliahmeiitof  pobliebatlttand  wadi-hoiiBes, 
wUcb,  aa  umided  in  the  aetsion  of  1847,  empowered  pariiih 
THttiea  and  borough  eonncilt  to  eatabliih  rach  institntiona, 
and,  with  Um  nnetion  of  the  Treaaoiy,  to  borrow  nooey  for 
ih«  parpooe  on  the  security  of  the  borongh  fud  or  poor's 
m«s.  A  adndnle  directs,  among  other  very  excellent  rules, 
that  baths  most  be  provided  in  them  at  Id.  for  cold,  and 
3d.  fur  warm  baths  ;  and  that  the  wash-honsei  shall  be  fnr- 
mi'  ed  with  necessary  conTeniencea  at  a  chat^je  not  exceed- 
3d.  for  two  boors.   Botha  and  waah-hoases  of  a  higher 
dw  are  to  be  charged  as  the  conncil  and  commissioners 
mpeciTely  think  fit.    The  baths  and  waah-honses  "for 
ttc  labouring  classes "  in  any  soch  establishment,  most  be 
M  less  than  twice  the  nomber  of  those  of  any  higher  class. 
Um  Act  at  once  gave  the  syatem  a  firm  standing ;  and  both 
tonngha  and  parubea  havo  NTsiled  themaalvea  td  ita  powers 
to  a  eiHuidmble  extent.  Of  conne,  H  la  net  always  eaay  to 
penoade  Teatrjrmen  to  permit  an  addition  to  be  made  totheir 
puvchial  rates  ftnr  a  purpose  that  does  not  promisii  advantage 
to  themselves ;  bat  as  it  has  become  year  ny  year  more  evi- 
dmt  that  these  institatioos  may  be  made  Beli-aapporting,and 
in  doe  lime  r*-pay  the  amoant  expended  on  their  fonndation, 
m  there  has  bew  a  growing  readiness  to  found  them.  In 
Lcndoo  and  the  sahorbs,  baides  the  Model  Estsblishment 
is  OoalatoQ  Square,  and-that  in  Oeo^e  Street,  Hampelead- 
msd,  there  are  several  large  parochitl  establishments,  some 
ii  whxb  are  fitted  np  in  an  extremely  complete  manner, 
vhile  all  are  well  attended  by  both  washers  and  bathers. 
MtDdlester  and  Liverpool  have  each  several  baths  and  wssh- 
keases,  and  almost  every  other  large  town  tbrooghont  the 
oontiy  is  eiUier  provided,  or  taking  measares  to  be  pro- 
vided vith  mmilar  sstabluhments;  and  the  eiample  has 
Wm  ^owod  by  senral  of  the  smaller  towns.   Nor  haVe 
fte  good  wActs  itf  the  movement  been  confined  to  this 
wmtTf.    Tlie  Comouttee  for  promoting  the  Establishment 
tf  Bufaa  and  Waab-honses  for  the  Labouring  Classes,  were 
ite  at  the  end     1852,  to  state  in  the  Report  before  quoted, 
tA  the  goTemments  of  France.  Norway,  and  Belpo'",  the 
nseipsJtty  of  Venice,  and  the  amhorities  at  Aamburg, 
TcTL  Manich.  Amsterdam,  Lisbon,  and  New  York,  bad 
tfi-xi  for,  and  been  fumifhed  with  information  on  the  sub- 
Jm :  lod  in  some  of  these  conntries  the  example  of  England 
ku  Bsee  bec-n  followed  tn  praviding  nmilar  establishments 
fur  the  Ubonrinc  classes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  institntion  has  become  firmly  estab- 
iiihed.    In  London  alone,  the  bathera  number  little  short  of 
:vx>  milUons  a  year ;  while  the  washers  exceed  half  a  million. 
The  eonntantly  increasing  numb^  of  bathers  and  washen 
Affws  diat  the  system  is  commending  itsflf  to  a  large  section 
■ftaopopnlation.  The  experience  of  twelve  years  has  proved 
tkat.  with  jffoper  attention  and  economy,  the  establishments 
mj  be  rendered  self -supporting ;  and  the  obMervations  of  all 
vbQ  have  watched  them  io JpaI^ttcnla^  localities,  vouch  for 
^eir  b^n-fioal  inflnences.    The  pmnt  in  which  they  appear 
tsfaave  ^led,  is  in  leaching  the  very  poorest.    That  portion 
the  eonunnnity  for  whom  the  institution  was  pnmarily 
z'Adrd,  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  touched  by  it.  £veiy- 
nm  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  offered,  are 
(fa  class  above  the  poorest.    The  most  profitable  section  of 
■U  e»tablnbment  is  foand  to  be  the  "  first  class."  Whether 
nj'ng  themselves  of  the  hint,  the  managers  of  these  estab- 
-auBM-nta  nrigbt  not,  \jj  fbmishing  a  yet  higher  class  bath 
<'-:»agfa  atill  at  a  moderate  price),  nrovide  the  means  by 
•tcb  they  might  snpport  one  of  a  cneapv  kind  than  they 
hv-tt  pf«Mntbeen  able  to  afford,  and  so  extend  the  benefits 
<<  the  s*stem  b»th  npwards  and  downwards,  is  a  question 
)et-af«  deserving  of  mote  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
^ii^d. 

BaTHYANI,  count  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Presburg 
a  l^Jd.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  entered  the  Austrian  army 
m  a  odet,  and  was  stationed  at  Venice.  He  subsequently 
tjwelled  IB  the  Eat  and  in  Earope  with  his  wife,  the 
Cocntaa  Antop^i*  Zidiy.  On  his  return  to  his  native  conn- 
trv.  be  became  at  once  a  leader  oo  the  liberal  side,  a  dis- 
tsrii.h#d  ofstor,  and  a  favourite  with  the  public.  From 
to  1844  he  oppiwed  openly  the  Austrian  chancellor 
-uri.  hi  &Tonr  of  Hnni'srian  commerce  and  indnstiy. 


At  this  time  he  was  alike  opposed  to  Kossuth,  with  whom 
however  he  afterwards  allied  bimnelf.  When,  in  con^eqoence 
of  the  events  of  March  1848,  the  Archdake  Stephen  was 
created  Pfelatine  of  Hnogsiy,  Connt  Loots,  an  old  friend  of 
Stej^en^,  was  namsd  chief  minister.  He  strove  earnestly  in 
this  capacity  to  maintain  the  political  nnion  between  Anstria 
and  Hongs^.  After  the  invasion  of  Jelladiich^  and  some 
fruiiless  n^odatiooB  with  Austria,  he  reigned  his  functions 
on  September  11 ;  the  next  day  he  was  commissioned  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  bat  this  effort  fiuled. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  and  the  murda*  of  Connt 
Lambert,  he  rejiured  to  Vienna  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
ill-effects  of  this  crime,  and  if  possible  to  form  a  new  ad- 
ministration. His  exertions  were  in  vain,  and  he  returned 
to  take  a  part  in  the  hostile  straggle  now  become  inevitable. 
In  November  1848  he  went  to  Pesth,  to  lake  his  seat  in  the 
Diet,  and  was  named  one  of  a  depaiatiou  sent  to  treat  with 
General  Windisch^atz,  the  Anstrian  general,  who  » as  ap- 
proaching Pestb  with  an  army.  The  depntaiion  was  not 
received.  The  Hungarisn  government  removed  to  Debreczin, 
hat  Connt  Loais  remained  at  Pesih,  where,  on  ths  arrival  oi 
Windiachgratz  on  Jannary  8, 1849,  he  was  arrested.  Aflar 
being  transferred  to  Ofen,  to  Olmuts,  and  to  Lsybscb,  he  was 
at  leogih  brought  back  to  Pesth,  where  he  wn»  cundemnsd  by 
a  cooDcil  of  war  to  be  hnog.  He  endeavourt-d  to  escape  tlu 
ignominv  of  the  sentence  by  destroying  himself  with  a 
poignard.  He  did  not  sacceed,  but  at  length  the  seuience 
waa  changed,  and  he  was  shot,  Oct.  6.  1849,  His  estates 
were  confiHcstad,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  exiled. 

{Noweelle  Biographic  OHtiraU.) 

BATRACHOSPERME^,  a  tribe  of  plants  referred  by 
some  writers  to  tiie  order  Fvcaeeix.  It  is  regarded  by 
Harvey  aa  an  aberrant  group  of  €hloro$permecB  leading 
through  BetocarpacetE  to  Melano$pernua.  [Aloc]  The 
species  have  a  polysiphonous  hond  composed  of  a  primary 
thread,  sorronnded  by  parallel  accessory  ones.  The  vesidoi 
aro  terminal  or  lateral  and  clustered. 

The  prindpal  of  this  fkmily  is  Batraehotpermmt^ 

which  Imve  ^  this  name  from  flih-paxot,  a  frog,  and  nifiM, 
a  seed,  on  accotmt  of  their  gelatinons  fronds  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  the  ova  of  uie  Amj^tihia.  The  species  are 
flexible,  and  have  a  gelatinous  character.  The  surface  is 
covered  with  innnmerable  little  hairs,  looking  like  cilia» 
which  give  them  a  very  beautifol  appearance  under  the 
microscope.  They  mostly  inhabit  pare  and  running  waters 
where  the  force  of  the  stream  is  not  considerable.  On 
removing  them  from  the  water  the  hairs,  which  are  expanded 
whilst  immersed,  collapse,  and  they  appear  like  manses  of 
jelly'  withoQt  any  tracea  of  organisation. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  by  Ur. 
Hassall  as  inhabiting  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  B.  mmili/orme  is  figured  in  Lindley's '  Vegetable 
Kingdom,'  p.  SO;  and  Hassall  has  fignred  some  of  ms  new 
species  in  his '  British  Fresh- Water  Algs.' 

BAVIAN,  a  small  hamlet  in  Knrdistan,  sitnated  on  the 
left  Innk  of  the  Ghazir,  oppoute  to  the  village  of  Khinnis, 
which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  about  38'  4SV 
N.  lat  43°  28'  E.  long.  The  place  has  become  eelebrat^ 
in  connection  with  the  Assyrian  rock  scnlptures  discovered 
near  it  by  the  late  M.  Rooet,  French  consul  at  Mosul,  and 
since  visited  and  described  by  Dr.  Layard  in  hia  '  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,'  and  in  his  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon.'  The 
sculptures  are  carved  in  relief  on  one  aide  of  a  narrow  rocky 
ravine  in  the  Missouri  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gomel, 
a  brawling  mountain  torrent  which  joins  the  Gharir  from  the 
north-west  just  above  Bavian.  The  sculptures  are  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  limestone  cliff  that  rises  perpendicularly  from 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  The  lace  of  the  cUff  has  been 
smoothed  down  into  several  compartments  or  tabteta,  each 
inclosed  in  a  frame  of  the  living  rock,  and  protected  by  aa 
overhanging  cornice  from  the  water  luit  tricklea  down  the 
precijnce.  The  bas-reliefi,  which  are  of  colossal  sise  and 
admirable  execution,  are  of  the  true  Assyrian  type,  and 
represent  gods,  kings,  warriors,  sacred  symtiols,  and  mythic 
animals.  They  have  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  still  more  from  the  excavation  of  tombs  in 
the  ,r«uiy-8carped  'rocks,  by  some  people  who  occupied  thn 
country  after  the  fall  of  the  Assjrrian  empire.  Across  three 
of  the  tablets  are  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character 
which  were  copied  by  Dr.  Lnyard,  and  have  been  trannlai^ 


tWntilM^ 

by  Dr  Hineks.  These  inKcriptioai  recount  the  exploitjTf 
Sennacherib,  and  are  considered  to  be  of  conudetable  fc^,^ 
twieal  importance. 
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BEAM-TREE.  [Pyecs.] 

BEAUFORT,  REAR-ADMIBAL  SIR  FRANCIS,  K.C.B., 
F.R^.,  &&»  late  Hydrognpfaer  to  the  Adminlty,  U  tlu  •on 
of  tilt  Rev.  Danid  Augutiu  Besofnt,  rector  of  Nann, 
Goontj  of  Meatb,  Ireland,  and  aathor  of  a  of  Ireland, 
published  with  a  memoir,  in  1792,  as  well  as  of  some 
theological  publications.  Francis  Beacfort  entered  the  navy, 
in  June  1787,  as  a  volanteer  on  board  the  Colossus  74, 
stationed  in  the  Channel.  He  was  made  midtihipmaD  ia 
June  1790,  and  while  holding  that  rank  saw  much  active 
service,  astiiiting  among  other  daties  in  the  captore  of  several 
vessels.  In  May  1796  he  was  created  lieutenant,  and  whilst 
acting  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phaeton,  38  gnos,  he,  having 
under  his  orders  a  barge  and  two  cotters,  boarded  and  took 
the  Sao  Joseph,  a  Spanish  polacre-rigged  ship  of  14  guns 
and  66  men,  which  lay  moored  under  the  protection  oi  five 
CUDS  of  the  fortress  of  Fuenzirola,  near  Malaga,  supported 
by  a  French  privateer.  Lieutenant  Beaufort  in  thia  brilliant 
uair  received  a  wound  in  his  head,  and  sevenl  slugs  in  his 
body  and  left  arm;  but  was  recompenied  if  obtaining, 
as  a  recognition  of  hie  skill  and  courage,  a  com- 
mander's commission.  Darins  a  cessation  from  service 
aQoat,  he  was  engaged  from  November  1803  to  June  1604 
in  superintending  the  construction  of  a  line  of  tel^raphs 
between  Dublin  and  Galway.  In  June  1805  he  proceeded  as 
commander  of  the  Woolwich  44  guns,  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  thence  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  of  which  river  he  made, 
during  the  campaign  of  1607,  a  very  valuable  survey.  He 
was  afterwards  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  May  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Blossom,  and  the  following  year  with  the 
rank  of  Post  Captain  to  the  command  of  the  Fredericksstein 
frijgate.  Daring  1811-181^  he  was  engaged  in  making  a 
minute  survey  of  the  ooaat  of  Karamania  in  Aua  Minor,  but 
was  compelled  in  the  latter  year  to  return  home  in  con- 
sequence of  wounds  inflicted  on  Mm  l^a  fimatie  Mnssnbnan. 

In  tha  course  of  these  services  Captain  Beaufort  had 
obtained  a  very  high  rank,  as  a  scientific  as  weU  u  a  brave 
seaman,  and  eqnally  ao  aa  a  hydrographer  and  geographer. 
Re  was  now  consequently  called  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  devote  himself  to  working  out  and  embodying 
in  a  series  of  charts,  the  results  of  his  various  surveys. 
Among  other  charts  constructed  by  him  were  one  of  the 
Archipelago,  three  of  the  Black  Sea,inclQding  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  seven  of  Karamania,  these  last  being  accompanied  with  a 
'  Memoir  of  a  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  Karamania  in  1611  and 
I6I2.'  In  1817  he  pobliahed  in  8vo,  a  foller  and  more 
elaborate  work  on  the  same  district :  '  Karamania ;  or  a 
Brief  Description  of  the  South  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
the  Remains  of  Antiquity,  &e.,  with  plans,  view^  Sec'  His 
labours  and  scientific  merits  fonnd  their  appropriate  reward 
in  his  elevation,  in  July  1832,  to  the  post  of  Hydrographer 
to  the  Admiralty,to  which  important c^ce  he  imparted  new 
honour  by  the  manner  in  which  he  ftilfiUed  ita  dnUea ;  and 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  he  retired  full  of  yean  and 
honoars  on  the  30th  of  January  1855,  having  very  nearly 
completed  hi^  68th  year  of  service.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  Washington.  Admiral  Beaufort  died  in  Dec.  1857. 
In  April  1835,  Captain  Beaufort  waa  appointed  Commissioner 
for  Inquiry  into  the  Laws,  &c  afiWting  Pilots ;  and  in 
January  1846  a  Commissioner  for  Inquiry  into  the  Harbours, 
Shores,  and  Rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  created 
Rear-Adminl,  Oct.  1, 1846. 

Admiral  Beaufort,  hesidea  his  memoin  on  the  coast  of 
Karamania,  fcc,  contributed  mwn  to  the  Oeognphieal  and 
other  learned  societies;  and  the  important  collection  of 
Maps  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usdnl  Knowledge 
was  executed  under  his  supervision.  Ha  waa  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  June  1814;  he  was  also  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  Society,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

BEAZLEY,  SAMUEL,  architect  and  playwright,  was  the 
son  of  a  surveyor  in  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1786.  la  early  life  Mr.  Beazley  served  as  a 
volunteer,  and  some  of  his  adventures  in  the  Peninsula  and 
France  were,  as  related  by  himself,  of  a  somewhat  romantic 
character.  Mr.  Beaxlev's  chief  claim  to  remembrance  as  an 
architect  arises  from  the  fact  of  his  having  erected  a  larger 
number  of  theatres  than  any  other  contemporary  architect 
m  England,  or  probably  in  Europe.  The  Lyceum  (both  the 
present  one  of  that  name,  and  the  one  on  vm  lite  destroyed 
by  fir«  is  1830),  the  St  JamM'a  and  the  Ci^  of  Lo&doo 


tbeatreain  the  metropolis  were  built  by  himi  alio  two  or 
three  in  the  provinces,  and  two  in  Dublin.  Ha  likewise 
furnished  the  ^wingi  for  two  in  Belgium,  one  in  Brazil, 
and  one  or  two  in  India.  The  Strand  bwA  of  tha  Adelphi 
and  the  colonnade  of  Dnmr-lane  theatre  wer#  also  erected 
by  him ;  and  we  believe  Mat  he  executed  other  works  in 
connection  with  theatres.  His  theatres,  though  not  remark- 
able for  any  high  order  of  artistic  design,  have  the  very  great 
merit  of  affording  the  whole  of  the  auditory  a  tolerably  good 
view  of  the  stage,  while  their  acoustic  properties  ai«  con- 
aideTid>ly  above  the  average.  Among  his  other  more  import- 
ant works  may  be  mentioned  Stndley  Castle.  For  some 
years  before  lus  death  he  had  been  vety  extensively  employed 
m  constructing  the  architectural  works  of  the  Bonth-E^tem 
Railway  Company.  The  termiuos  at  London  Bridge,  the 
stations  on  the  North  Kent  line,  the  New  Town,  Ashford, 
Kent,  the  Warden  Hotel,  and  the  Pilot  Honae,  Dover,  &&, 
are  among  the  chief  of  these  works.  Like  hia  theatres,  they 
are  mostly  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  like  tbem,  they 
have  little  other  merit. 

But  daring  his  life  Mr.  Baail^  wai  not  menly  known  as 
an  architect.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  prolific  play  wri^fata 
of  the  day,  having  written,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
dramatic  pieces.  They  were  mostly  fiirccs,  and  other  hffhl 
occasional  piecea,  which  were  forgotten  by  the  end  of  Lbe 
season  in  which  th^  were  produced :  but  one  or  two  still 
occasionally  occupy  the  stage.  They  have  no  literary  pre- 
tensions ;  but,  like  us  buildings,  they  appear  to  have  exhibited 
great  mechanical  dexterity,  and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
immediate  requirements  of  the  subject  Mr.  Beasley  wrote 
two  novels,  the  '  Oxonians  *  and  the  '  Ron^ ; '  and  furnished 
the  words  to  the  Engli^  veruons  of  the '  Sonnambala  *  and 
some  other  operas.  Though  spparentljr  ao  comtanUy  en- 
ployed,  Mr.  Beaaley  waa  well  Known  u  society  aa  a  diner- 
ont  and  a  cheerful  companirai.  He  died  raddeniy  at  kia 
teeidenoe,  Tuabriike  Caatle,  Kent,  October  18,  ISffL 

BEBEERINE.   [Materia  Mxdioa,  S.  S.] 

BEDALE.  rYoaasiiiRB.I 

BEDWYN,  GREAT.  rWiLTsmaa.] 

BEECHEY,  ADMIRAL  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  waa 
the  stm  of  Sir  William  Beechey,  the  painter,  and  waa  born 
in  London  in  1790.  Having  entered  the  navy  when  only 
ten  yean  old,  he  was  engaged  as  early  as  1811  in  aa  actiou 
off  Madagascar,  resulting  in  the  ca|>ture  of  the  French  frigates 
Renommee,  Clorinde,  and  N^reide.  In  1618,  when  the 
Dtwothea  under  Capt^  David  Bucban,  and  the  Trent  under 
liieut.  John  Franklin,  were  despatched  in  search  of  the  north- 
west passage,  Beechey  sailed  with  Franklin,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  lieuL  Beechey  had  already  distinguished 
himself  aa  an  artist,  and  also  by  hii  attention  to  natani 
history,  and  it  was  given  to  his  ohuge  to  collect  and  praservc 
such  objects  as  were  practicable,  or  make  drawings  of  soch  mm 
were  not.  This  voyage,  though  ananccesafnl  in  ita  mmm 
object,  contributed  many  useful  results  to  adenee  and  to 
n^i^  history,  and  an  account  of  them  in  a  narrative  of  thm 
voyage  was  published  by  him  in  1843.   For  the  ability  dia- 

{ilayra  as  an  artist  in  the  v^age  he  vraa  rewarded  by  a  fmx- 
iamentary  grant  of  SOOl.  In  1619  Lieut.  Beechey  took  part 
in  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Parzy 
(then  commander),  which  penetrated  to  113°  54'  W.  loog. 
within  the  arctic  polar  circle.  In  188Lhe  wascommisaionedy 
together  with  his  orother,  H.  W.  Beechey,  to  investigate  by 
land  the  coasts  of  North  Africa  to  the  east  of  Tripoli.  Of 
this  undertaking  he  published  a  moet  interesting  nurativw, 
with  deaeripticni  of  the  ancient  Svrtii,  Pent^olia,  axkd 
Cyrenaica,  with  a  valuable  and  detailed  chart  of  tha  eoanCy 
extoidiog  from  Tripoli  to  Dema,  or  fmn  13'  to  S3*  E.  long. 
After  bis  return  heme  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Blossom,  with  the  rank  of  commander,  and  directed  to 
endeavour  to  penetrate  the  Polar  Sea  by  the  Pacific  Oceaa 
and  Behring's  Strait,  while  Franklin  made  the  attempt  ovex- 
land  from  North  America.  Beechey  sailed  in  16S6,  and 
returned  in  1826 ;  the  voyage  having  laated  two  yeara  and  a. 
hdf.  The  extreme  point  r^ched  in  boats  was  71°  S3'  of  £f . 
laL,  and  156*  SI'  of  W.  loog.  While  at  Barrow  Point, 
Franklin  was  at  Point  Tumagain,  thus  they  were  only  160 
miles  apart,  but  not  being  aware  of  each  otber*^  position, 
neither  advanced.  In  1827  Beechey  received  the  rank  of 
Post  Captain,  and  during  the  summer  of  this  year  succeadvti 
in  discovering  to  the  south-east  of  Capm  Pnnce  of  Walt**, 
and  near  to  Behring's  Stnit,  two  most  couvenient  harhonrny 
to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Port  Clarenee  and  Por4 
Onntlsiy.  After  thia  voyage  Cipt^^ogg|i^aiMdna* 
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gdmAhrMMtfrn^MUBluiKbluid  anlhnd;  bat  b« 
Koiid  Urndf  ia  pf^iing  and  tmbluhing  aeconnU  of  tlie 
«iMi  T^^iei  is  wktdi  £•  had  bttai  eogigad.   In  1626, 
i^mt  Iff  hii  nttUB,  ^meand  ^  ProcMdin^  of  the  Expedi' 
(■'teeiplore  the  Nortnem  Cout  of  A&iea,  from  Tripoli 
Mtnid,  in  1821  and  1688 ; '  the  *  Timge  to  the  North 
fbie  bliomd ;  in  1831  appeared  the '  NamtiTe  of  a  Vor- 
ptoUw  Pkdfie  and  Bdirin^s  Strait  i'  mieceeded  hy  ihe 
Botittj  and  Zocdocr  of  the  same  Toyage,  in  two  expouive 
qmto  ntsmM:   He  had  alw  been  employed  between  1889 
ud  1B39  in  nurv^ng  the  eouta  of  South  America  and 
liriiBil.  In  1864  he  waa  created  Baat^Adminl    the  Blse. 
HftHedNoTOnber  88,  1866. 
BEES,  ST.  [CuHBniL&ifD.] 
JUlioSD.  rNoKTHDMBnuim.] 
BELFOKT.  [Bsron.] 
BSLUUETAL   [CHBMwnT,  S.  1.] 
BEU.INOHABC.  [NonravMnnuito.] 
BELLOT,  JOSEPH  REK%  waa  bora  at  Paris,  in  Marth 
Hiafiither,  who  was  is  hnmblecircamitanees,  removed 
bBodu^  whea  Joeei^  was  five  jsars  old.  Joseph  was 
llvad  in  the  elementaiy  school  of  that  city,  and  so  UTonr- 
i!ijf  a  r^MNrt  was  made  by  his  schoolmaster  at  the  close  of  his 
torn  of  initmctionj  that  the  manidpality  at  once  granted 
kffl  I  demibarBe  at  the  College  of  Kochefort.   Here  his 
jniptm  waa  equally  satisbctory ;  so  that  when  his  collie 
trac&ded,  in  his  16th  year,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  naval 
Kbool  kt  Brest,  the  mnnicipality  of  Kochefort  eontinned  to 
amibate  a  moiety  of  the  expense.    He  was  two  years  at 
ikfunlichool,  andonqnittuiKittook  nnkaa  fifth  on  the 
k  It  the  final  examinatiai.   Having  served  six  months  in 
fothe  norivad  bis  commiarien  as  'Aire  dt  mariDa'  on 
hard  the  ewette  Bensan,  bound  fbr  th*  Id*  of  Bonbon. 
Jts  worthy  of  remark,  as  eharacteristie  of  Bcllot*s  exeellent 
fi^eotioB,  that,  before  leaving  France,  out  of  his  slender 
aluT  he  Bsngned  to  bis  family  the  ram  of  20  francs  a  month. 
Ballot  remained  abroad  somewhat  over  three  years,  retnni- 
i!ifbMiieinNovemberl847.  During  this  time,  while  steadily 
TL-mig  his  private  studies,  he  had,  by  the  diligent  discharge 
{ tat  official  duties,  secured  the  esteem  and  approbation  of 
biaperior  officers.   M.  Romaine  Desfoss^,  the  commodore, 
t>  vbnn  fiellot  had  acted  as  aide-de-camp,  in  his  official 
hiptcfa  to  the  minister  of  marine,  pronounced  Bellot  to  be 

*thi  moat  distinguished  6Ievs  on  the  station,  and 

sflflyiespeetsaperiortohisageandpontioa."  Distinpnished 
antin  a  yonng  officer  is  seldom  neglected  by  the  Freneh 
!raui«iL  For  bis  conduct  and  bravery  in  tJie  expedition 
ipM  Tanative,  Madanscv,  in  July  1846,  in  whidi  he 
'Hi  been  voanded,  he  nad  been  already  promoted  to  be 
a  din  of  the  fiist  dass,  and,  tfaoagb  under  twenty, 
n«id  a  Cbenlier  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr;  and  now  on 
I'tiiraing  home  with  the  high  commendation  M  H.  Desfoa^i, 
t(  ni  niied  to  the  rank  of  Snb-lieoteBaat. 
Tit  following  summer  lieutmaat  Bellot  sailed  in  the 
nrrtue  Tiiom^iante  to  South  America,  where  he  remained 
^tbnt  two  yeara.  His  conduct  here  affords  a  fine  lesson 
^tbe  joung  officer,  whatever  service  he  may  be  in,  and  to 
^tefereonntiy  be  may  belong.  His  strictly  professional 
'^Kui.  ind  they  were  Tery  onerous,  ware  most  earefolly  and 
■t^tlou^f  perfoimad,  and  he  obtained^  before,  the  warmest 
'■■Mmtiona  from  his  superiors.  Bnt  his  own  time  was 
"nhll;  hnsbanded  and  admirably  employed.  He  not  only 
BBslcd  his  knovpledge,  especially  m  hydrography  and 
fviphy,  bot  tasgbt  himself  to  sp«tk  English,  Spuuh,  and 
>H(Bn  flaently ;  and  vrithal  gave  np  mncb  time  and  thon^t 
*iiat  be  had  com«  to  regurd  as  an  importaiit  port  of  an 
'^'i  da^ — tb«  training  of  his  subordinates.  Bo  far  indeed 
^  he  cany  thiSf  that,  both  here  and  on  the  African  station, 
^  bogruber  inlbnns  ns,  he  gave  on  board  the  vessel  a 
^  ol  leetarei  on  geometry  and  navigation  for  all  tbosa 
who,  being  intended  for  masters  of  trading  vessels, 
have  to  pass  on  their  return  the  examination  in  theory 
a' [nactiea  required  by  the  rules  of  the  marina." 

thooghta  were  now  turned  to  a  new  sphere  of 
^''^im.  Tlw  aaanih  after  John  Franklin  and  bis 
^^eawades  had  directed  general  attention  to  the  Polar 
Whm  ha  found  that  his  own  government  would 
he  had  hoped,  ai4  in  the  search,  he  asked  for,  and 
T^iB^i  permisHon  to  volunteer  his  services  in  the  expedition 
™v  nt,  ditefly  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Frsaklio,  under 
sr.  Koasdy.  Hia  services  were  gladly  accepted,  and  he 
■Mq  in  ihe  Kfaooner  Royal  Albert  m  the  beginning  of  June 
*^l.hDUiag  na  dadaiad  rank,  bat  xaally  second  in  eommaod. 


vritk  Iba  undatitaAdiiw  thai  be  via  to  act  u  diier  officer  In 
case  of  Captain  Kennedy^  death.  Of  this  voyase  Uautmant 

Bellot  left  a  full  and  ver^  inteiasting  jonntsi,  idiidi  has  bem 
pnblisbed  under  the  editorship  of  H.  de  la  Roquptte,  along 
with  his  memoirs.  The  Royal  Albert  vras  ice-bound  in  Fury 
Bay  for  330  days,  and  was  compelled  to  return  without  baring 
obtained  any  tidings  of  Sir  John  Franklin ;  but  thn  expedition 
vras  so  far  snecess^l  as  to  have  ascertained  that  Sir  John  coold 
not  have  proceeded  in  the  direction  indicated  Tor  their  search, 
and  every  man  was  broaght  home  alive  and  in  good  health. 

Bellot  bad  displayed  in  this,  as  on  every  prerions  service, 
the  most  intelligent  and  devoted  attention  to  its  duties,  and 
had  secured  the  hearty  good-will  of  both  officers  and  s>anieiL 
In  England  he  was  received  with  an  atnonnt  of  enthusiasm 
for  which  ha  was  UtUa  prqtared,  and  lus  own  government 
narked  ita  sftprobstion  by  raising  him  a  step  in  rank.  Bnt 
he  waa  not  dujNMad  to  rsst  on  his  laurels.  He  again  obtained 
permission  to  volnntaer  in  a  new  searching  expedition,  and 
in  June  1863  set  out  in  the  Phtenix,  Captain  Tnglefield. 
They  anchored  safely  in  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay,  where  they 
found  lying  tba  North  Biar,  bnt  Its  commander,  Captain 
Pollen,  bad  been  fbr  a  month  away  from  his  ship  on  an 
exploratory  joarney.  Captain  Inetefield  resolved  to  set  out 
in  search  of  Captain  Pullen,  bot  the  latter  returned  shortly 
after  Jn^lefield's  departure.  It  now  appeared  very  desirable 
at  once  to  forward,  if  possible,  the  des^tches,  which  it  had 
been  a  principal  object  of  the  expedition  to  convey,  to  Sir 
Edward  Belcher.  In  the  absence  of  his  captain,  Lieutenant 
Bellot  volunteered  to  conduct  this  perilous  undertaking.  He 
accordingly  est  out  with  four  sailors,  a  canoe,  and  a  sledge. 
A  few  days  later,  on  the  IBth  of  August,  while  erouing  the 
ice,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  off  Cape  Bowden,  ther 
were  caught  in  a  gale,  became  separated,  and  Bellot,  with 
two  of  bis  companions,  drifted  on  a  Imoken  piece  of  ice  to- 
wards mid-channel.  After  cheering  his  companions  as  well 
as  ha  was  able,  Bellot  crossed  to  the  oppcnite  side  of  the 
hammock  to  see  how  the  ice  was  drifting.  As  he  did  not 
retorn,  one  of  the  sulors  went  after  him ;  bnt  he  was  not  to 
be  seen,  and  he  was  never  seen  anin.  His  stick  lay  on  the 
other  nds  of  a  wide  cm^  into  vrbidi  he  had  no  doubt  been 
driven  by  tin  vftlence  the  wbd.  His  companions  happily 
escaped. 

Thus,  at  the  we  of  twenty-six,  was  lost  one  of  the  most 
promising  men  who  have  adorned  the  French  navy.  The  news 
of  hia  sad  end  iraa  received  with  general  sorrow  in  both  coan- 
teies.  In  Lmtdoo  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  resolutions, 
expressive  of  admiratimi  and  ngitij  were  moved  and  sop- 
ported  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Praddent  of 
the  Oeographieal  Soeie^  and  various  eminent  naval  officers 
and  seientifie  man ;  and  a  snbeeription  was  authorised  fbr 
raising  a  testimonial  to  his  memorv.  The  testimonial  took 
the  form  best  calculated  to  do  him  hononr.  Oat  of  the  funds 
a  handsome  granite  obelitk,  bearing  his  name,  was  placed  in 
the  square  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  fronting  tiie  river ;  and  to 
each  of  his  five  sisters  a  sum  of  aboat  SOW.  waa  appropriated. 
The  French  goverament  provided  for  his  two  brothers. 

(L«mer,  Memoir  o/Limtenant  Joamh  Beni  Sdlot,  &e.) 

BELLOWS-FISH.  [CsNTnisctis.} 

BELO'NE,  a  genns  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
£m>eidai  of  the  AbdomhuU  MalaeopterygH.  It  has  a  head 
and  body  greatly  elongated,  the  la'ier  covered  with  minute 
Scales ;  both  jaws  vary  mneh  prodneed,  straight,  narrow, 
and  pointed,  and  armed  with  numerous  sman  teeth ;  the 
doTssl  fin  plsesd  over  the  anal  fin.  The  aperies  are  remark- 
able for  the  green  oolonr  of  their  bwes. 

One  species,  the  BehiuiMtgari»,'n  common  on  tfae  British 
coast.  It  is  known  by  varions  namei,  bat  more  especially 
that  of  Oar-Fith.  It  waa  placed  by  LinnsBus  in  the  genus 
EuM,  snd  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea.  it  got  the  name  of 
Sea-Pike.  From  the  fact  of  its  leaving  the  deep  water  in 
spring  to  deposit  its  ova  near  the  shore  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  and  thus  preceding  tba  mackerel  in  their 
annual  visit  to  shallow  water  for  the  same  purpose,  it  has 
received  the  name  of  Msckerel-Ouide.  Its  other  English 
names,  aceordine  to  Yarrell,  are  Oreenbone,  IFom-Fish, 
Long-Nose,  Oorebill,  and  Sea-Needle.  The  usual  length  of 
this  fish  is  about  84  inches.  It  has  elongated  jawi^  beset  with 
nnmerons  ndnttte  teeth.  The  eye  is  large.  The  body  ia 
nnifbnn  in  dnth  to  the  anal  fin,  thence  tapering  to  the  tail. 
The  dtnnl  Un  anal  fins  begin  and  end  nearly  on  the  same 
plane.  The  vantral  fins  are  small-  The  tail  is  forked ;  the 
external  long  rays  aie  nearly  as  long  sgain  as  those  of  the 
eantre.  Tba  nppar  part  of  the  head  and  back  is  of  a  dark 
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gnmish  b1a« ;  the  rides  «nd  b«Uy  an  ailTerr  white ;  the 
pectonl,  veDtnl.  and  anal  fins  vhite.  This  fi<n  U  taken  off 
the  co.ict  of  Berwick  dnriog  the  mackerel  Mason,  nod  Dr. 
Johnston  atjri  it  is  not  Dafreqaeotl;  called  a  Sword-Fish.  It 
ii  talun  also  on  (he  DeToushire  and  Cornish  coasts.  The 
fiih  are  brought  into  the  London  markets  in  the  spriDs,  and 
eaten  in  conndenble  qaantities.  The  flesh  has  uie  flavoar 
of  madcerel,  bat  it  is  drier.  Great  nambers  are  said  <o  be 
caaicbt  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  but  ther  are  only  used  there 
as  bait.  Mr.  Couch  says  of  the  Oar-Fiih,  that  it "  swims 
near  the  surface  at  all  dimances  from  land,  and  is  seen  not 
nnfreqaently  to  spring  out  of  its  element ;  its  vivacity  being 
SDch  tnat  it  will  for  a  Iouk  time  play  about  a  flowing  straw, 
and  le^p  over  it  many  times  in  succession.  When  it  has 
taken  the  hook  it  moanta  to  the  sarfsce,  often  before  the 
iUhiernian  haa  Celt  the  bite :  and  then  with  ita  slender  body 
half  out  of  the  trater,  it  atnugles  with  the  most  violent  con- 
tortions to  wrench  the  hook  ^om  il%  jaws.  It  emita  a  strong 
smell  when  newly  taken."  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  according 
to  Mr.  Tount,  it  is  caoght  by  attaching  several  hnes  with 
floats  to  a  raft.  In  this  way  a  large  number  are  taken  in  a 
very  short  time.  Specimena  of  this  fish  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  Aquavivariam  of  the  Zooh^cal  Society,  in  the  Gar- 
den", Regent's  Park. 

There  are  several  other  sppcies,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
attaiii  a  length  of  eight  feet,  and  to  bite  very  severely.  Their 
flesh  Ksnerally  is  wholesome.  (Yarrall,  Britm  jFVsAm; 
CuviT,  Rime  Animal.) 

BELPER.  rpKKBT8MiaB.] 

BEM,  JOS^H,  was  bom  Jamow,  in  Austrian  Galicia, 
in  1795.  AftvT  having  studied  in  the  University  of  Cracow, 
in  ISIO  he  entered  the  military  school  at  Warsaw,  directed 
at  this  period  by  the  French  general  Pelletier ;  and  from  thii 
school,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  isaoed  as  an  offionr  of  the 
horse  artillery.  In  1812  he  served  as  lientenant  in  the  army 
under  Davonat,  and  subsequently  under  Macdontid,  with 
whom  he  was  during  the  siege  of  Hamburg.  Kusoia  haviiv 
violated  the  capitnUtion,  he  was  forced  to  return  lo  Polaod, 
milling  with  hia  Uther,  who  had  an  estate  near  Kielce. 
When  ihe  kingdom  of  Poland  was  again  constituted,  Bern 
resumed  his  military  duties.  In  1819  he  was  created  a 
captain,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Bontemps.  He 
was  next  made  prufestior  in  a  school  of  artillery  newlv 
established  at  Warsaw.  Here  he  introdaced  into  the  Poliiih 
antiy  the  use  of  the  Congreve  rocket,  and  publisht^d  a  work 
npon  this  instrament  of  destmction.  Soon  afterwarda  he 
solicited  to  be  remorad  from  this  school,  but  the  Grand-Duke 
Constniitine,  who  treated  this  dt- mand  aa  an  act.  of  ioMnb- 
ordination,  had  him  brought  to  trial  before  a  eonrt-nartial, 
which  condemned  him  to  prison.  He  waa  however  released, 
bnt  sent  to  Kvtzk,  and  placed  nnder  the  snrreiUanee  of  the 
pcdioe. 

_  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Bern  obtained 
hiR  dismission,  and  went  to  reside  at  Leo^l,  in  Galicia. 
There  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  science,  and  comuieDced 
a  work  ou  the  sieam-engine.  Wbeo  the  revolution  of  1830 
broke  out,  Bern  immediately  betook  himself  to  Warsaw, 
where  ha  was  at  once  made  a  major  in  the  Polish  army  ;  and 
shortljr  afterwards  was  appoint4>d  lo  the  command  of  a 
battalion  of  hone  artillery,  in  which  capacity,  in  the  face  of 
a  nomerons  enemy,  be  displayed  all  the  knowledge  of  a 
tactician  with  the  bravery  ol  a  soldier.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Polish  army  he  led  the  remnant  towards  France,  and 
here  he  remaiud  for  a  cmndenble  period  in  exile,  gaining 
his  living  by  leaohing  mechanics  and  mnemonies.  He  after- 
wards nndertook  to  raise  a  Polish  legion  for  Dom  Pedro  in 
his  expedition  to  Portugil,  but  the  attempt  proved  a  failure. 
He  himself  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  an  attempt  was  made 
on  hia  I'fe  ;  the  ball  aimed  at  him  was  arrested  by  a  piece  of 
meney  in  his  ^>ocket. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1848,  Bern  at 
first  attempted  to  organise  the  insurrection  at  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  joined  himself  to  the  Hungarian  party.  Charged 
with  the  command  of  an  army  to  oppose  the  Anstrians  on 
the  side  of  Tiansylvania,  he  at  6rst  experienced  some  checks, 
but  in  March,  1849,  he  made  himself  master  of  Hermannsudt, 
took  Cronsiadt,  and  repulsed  the  Austrian  army,  though 
joined  by  that  of  Riissia,  called  to  its  assistaoce  in  the 
prenoQS  Febmary.  He  also  compelled  the  Austrian  general, 
Puehner,  to  abandoo  the  Banat  and  Wallachia.  The 
Anstrians  and  Russians  rallied  in  TnuHylvania ;  and  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  excite  the  Wallachians  and  Moldavians 
to  rise,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Segesvar  by  a  greaUy 


soperior  force  noder  LGders,  the  Hnssiaa  general.  He 

however  succeeded  in  ro'^ssembling  his  forces,  and  on  Augu\t 
S,  I849,he  a  second  time  possessed  himself  of  HarnDiQuttadt, 
wtuch  however  he  could  not  retjun  for  want  of  rainfoi  ce- 
ments. At  the  desire  of  Kossnth  he  entered  Hnnpry.  and 
on  August  8  took  part  in  (he  battle  of  Temesvar,  u  wbidi 
the  HuDgarians  were  defeated. 

Bern  uen,  with  others,  took  refuge  in  the  Turkish  terri- 
tories, embraced  the  Mnssalman  faith,  was  favoonbly  received 
by  the  Sultan  Abdu-1-Medjid,aud  was  raised 40  the  dignity  of 
a  pasha,  with  a  command  in  the  Turkish  army.  In  Novem- 
ber 1860  he  exerted  bim«elf  at  Aleppo,  where  he  and  several 
other  converts  had  been  ordered  lo  resid«,  in  represaing  the 
sanguinary  excesses  committed  by  the  Massnlman  popula- 
tion oa  the  Chiistian  casidsnts.  Re  died  at  Aleppo,  Dec.  10, 
1850. 

{NomelU  Biographie  QMrak.') 
BEN-NUTS,  the  fruit  of  Moringa  ptetypetperma^  from 
which  Ban-Oil,  mnch  used  in  psrfomay,  u  obtained. 

[MoniNOA.] 

BENINCASA,  a  genns  of  plants  named  by  Savi,  in  honour 
of  Count  Benincasa.  an  Italian  nobleman.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  CuevrbOaeece,  and  haa  but  one  apecies,  3.  eerifera. 
The  fruit  is  described  as  covered  with  hairs  and  a  glaucona 
bloom.  It  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  lindley,  in  the  '  Vege- 
table  Kingdom,*  calls  it  the  White  Gourd,  and  says  it  is 
identical  with  Oucurbita  pepo.  Ainslie  says  that  in  the  East 
it  is  presented  at  every  native  marriage  feaat,  and  is  supposed 
to  insure  prosperity  to  the  married  pair. 

BENSINGTON.  [Oxfordsuiu.] 

BENTINCK,  LORD  WILLIAM  OEORGK  FREDE- 
RICK  CAVENDISH,  commonlv  known  as  Lord  Oeorn 
BenUnek,  was  the  tibird  son  of  William  Henif,  fourth  dBKe 
of  Portlud,  by  Henrietta,  daughter  and  oo-heiress  of  Major- 
Genersl  Scott,  whose  sister  was  married  to  the  late  Geoiige 
Canning,  He  was  bom  on  February  27, 1802,  and  though 
only  a  younger  son,  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  mother  that 
placed  him  above  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  profesMnn. 
He  however  entered  the  army,  and  gradually  attained  the 
rank  of  major;  bnt  a  period  of  profound  peace  waa  not 
calculated  to  open  the  way  to  any  ambitious  aspirations  in 
that  direction.  He  therefore,  when  his  uncle  Canning becamo 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  1826,  became  his  private 
secretary,  for  which  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  capacity, 
was  treated  with  great  cordiality,  had  unbounded  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  and  it  was  thought  a  brilliant  political  career 
was  opening  beifore  him.  In  1827,  while  his  luiele  was  first 
lord  of  the  tressniy,  he  entered  parlismmt  aa  member  for 
the  hoFongh  <rf  King's  Lynn,  and  for  that  bwoogh  he  sat  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  however  did  not  distinguish  himseU 
in  parliammt  at  this  time,  exceot  by  a  veiy  aednloiis  attend- 
ance :  he  spoke  very  seldom,  ana  then  not  well  (  hot  fa*  voted 
steadily  on  the  side  of  what  were  known  as  modente  Whiga 
He  voted  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  hut  was  not  very  warn 
in  its  &Tour.  On  Canning's  death  in  1887,  Lord  Geoi^ge  i.aTi 
an  independent  support  (this  means  opposing  them  occakioD< 
ally)  to  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet,  in  which  his  father  wmi 
president  of  the  council ;  bnl  he  declined  voting  in  favou 
of  Lord  Ebrington's  motion  that  defeated  the  Wellingioi 
cabinet.  He  however  continued  to  support  Lord  Grey'i 
government  till  the  secession  of  Lord  Ripoo,  Sir  Jamei 
Graham,  and  Lord  Stanley  ^now  Earl  of  Derby),  to  the  latte 
of  whom  he  was  strongly  united  by  ihe  consonance  of  politic* 
opinions  and  the  stmiUriiy  of  pursuits ;  both  being  stronglj 
attached  to  the  turf.  On  the  accessbn  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ii 
December  1834,  he  formed  one  of  the  small  par^  nicknamet 
bv  O'Connell  aa  the  Derby  Dilly,  "carrying  six  insides.'' 
tie  however  vehemently  denounced  the  'Litchfit-Id  Hons* 
treaty,'  by  which  it  was  asserted  the  adheition  of  the  Irisl 
membem  was  bargained  for  by  the  Whigs,  and  which  ultii 
mstely  led  to  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1838,  an^ 
the  accession  of  Viscount  Melbourne.  From  that  time  ubti: 
1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  assumed  the  direction  o 
the  government,  Lord  Bentinck  waa  one  of  faia  wannoa 
supporters.  On  thi"  occasion  Sir  Robert  made  him  an  oS^ 
of  office,  which  he  declined ;  but  he  waa  nioNt  unwearied  i] 
his  support.  It  is  related  that  after  a  late  debate,  he  woali 
travel  by  rail  to  Andoi^er  to  bipt,  and  return  in  time  t 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  House  in  the  evening ;  throwing  i 
wrapping  overcoat  of  some  kind  over  his  iwsriet  hanMog 
coat,  and  exercising  indefinigably  ths  office  of  *  whipi<er-ia, 
in  Ihe  house,  that  is,  bringing  up  the  members  to  a  division 
Bnt  in  1843  the  free-trada  neasjim^mi  tofi^ensu  m»n< 
I  Digitized  by  St 
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i  Sr  Sobart  Pnl^  mpporten ;  md  whm  bt  18461it  whollj  < 

lEoiRf  the  Com  Laws,  Lord  Oeoi^  went  iMo  the  mott  i 

utd  penonal  eppotition.   Sir  R.  Peel  leaigned,  bat  I 

^Oeoige  ibaied  bat  little  of  his  animoritT,  nhboagb  be  '. 

ipfmiA  Uie  Whig  free-trader*  wbo  had  nicoeeaed  bitn.   The  1 

mvj  putj,  u  it  wu  termed,  bui  beea  taken  by  Borpriae,  i 

ai  koew  not  wbere  to  look  for  a  leader.   At  lengtb  tbey  I 

iriKtd  Lord  George,  who  very  nnwillingly  accepted  the  i 

pott,  bat  haviug-accepted  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the  part  i 

with  hii  accostomed  ener^  in  whatever  be  undertook.    He  i 

coauDesced  itndying  atattstics,  he  apoke  on  every  poiaible  ' 
otasiaii.be  inspired  hiaadberenta  with  bolHnea*,  be  impeded 

the  idainistration  in  their  meararei.   Bat  thoagb  clever,  i 

KinA,  indefatigiible,  and  too  often  nDtempnlnna,  free-trade  1 

(Dfitioned  ita  march  in  apite  of  hia  efforts,  seconded  hy  those  < 

bii  principal  ally,  Mr.  fi.  Dinaeli.   He  bad  during  all  : 

(heie  political  avocationa  oontinaad  hia  attentiea  to  racing  i 

flxl  nee-horaet,  declaring  on  one  occaiioB  OuA  Uie  winning  ' 

A  ibe  Derby  was  the  *  blae-ribbon  *  of  the  turf.   On  the  i 

mrof^on  of  the  hoase  in  Angnst  1848,  he  retired  to  i 

Wdwck  Abbey  for  relaxation  ;  he  however  attended  Don-  i 

otter  races  four  times  in  one  week,  at  which  a  horse  of  bis  | 

m  breeding  won  the  St.  Leger  stakes,  to  his  great  gratifica-  i 

tioB.  On  S^tember  SI  he  left  the  hoaae  on  foot  soon  after  : 

boi  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  visit  Lord  Manvera,  at  1 

Thopesby  Park,  and  seot  hia  servanta  with  a  gig  to  meet  him  i 

It  an  appointed  place.  He  a^tpeared  not ;  the  aervanta  became  i 
tUnned ;  search  waa  made  for  bim ;  but  it  was  not  till 

eltien  at  night  that  he  waa  foond  qaite  dead,  lying  on  a  font-  1 

|Atb  in  a  meadow  abont  a  mile  from  the  house.   At  the  i 

lUDaer's  inqoeat  it  waa  proved  that  the  cause  of  death  had  ] 

ben  qiasma  of  the  heut.   A  lengthv  life  of  Lord  Oeotge  i 

bi  been  written  by  hia  friend  and  follower,  Mr.  B.  Bisraeu,  • 

n  Svc^  185L    X^GaaUmiM*$  Mogatine;  Miss  Martineav,  ' 

Bvtory  ^  the  Tk  irlf  Yean'  Peace  ;  fi.  Disraeli,  Life  c/  Lord  < 

Gme  Bemtinei.y  ' 
BENTON,  LONG.  [NonTBOHBEiLami.] 
BENZILB.   [CHicMiffraT,  S.  1.1 
BENZILIC  ACID.   [Chkhirrt,  S.  1.1 

BEN'ZOLONE.   [Chimihtrt,  .V.  2.]  i 

'      BENZONE.    rCHKMIBTRT,  S.  2J 

BENZULE.   fCHRiiisTRT,  5.  l.J 

BERANGER,  PIERRE  JEAN  DE,  waa  bom  in  Paris, 

kfut  19, 1780,  of  hamble  parentage,  and  in  his  earliest  i 

na  was  brought  ap  by  bis  grandfatb^r,  a  tailor.    He  wit-  ' 

awdthe  taking  of  the  Bastille,  in  1789,  and  was  then  re-  i 

smi  to  the  care  of  an  aant,  wbo  kept  an  inn  at  Peronne.  < 

flat  Ite  first  learnt  to  read.   At  foorteeo  ha  waa  apprenticed  ' 

to  I  prioter  in  Peronne.   Scmiewhat  later  ha  attended  a  i 

frmrj  school  foai>ded  at  the  aaine  place.   At  aixtaen  he  ' 

ntsmcd  to  hia  fibber  at  Faria,  and  uvii^;  attended  some  < 

ftairical  represeniationa,  rrsohed  to  stiempt  a  comedy,  and  1 

fndQced  'Les  Hermaphrodites.'  Ateiitbteen  he  projected  1 
&  wntio^  of  an  epic,  to  be  called  *  CloriM  ;*  this  he  pro- 

fMd  as  the  tn»k  of  ibe  aacceeding  twelve  yeara.   He  also  1 

pDdoecd  TCTsea  on  sacred  sabjecis,  some  of  which  have  been  - 

pivi  in  (he  edition  of  his  works  edited  by  M.  Perrotin  and  ' 

pQlliihed  in  1834.    These  performances  did  not  improve  his  ' 

loRases;  and,  redaeed  to  gieat  dittress,  hetboa^tof  pro-  < 

atia^  to  Egypt,  where  Bonaparte  then  waa,  and  whose  first  ' 

nccMK  bad  t-xcited  extravngant  viaions  of  glory  and  pro-  ' 

ftnij  among  the  French  population.   The  return,  hovever.  > 

i  mufl  members  of  the  expt-dition  dissipated  Stranger's  < 

inm,  and  be  remained  in  Paris.   It  was  at  thia  period,  ' 

vi«u  inff'ring  from  hia  diuppointed  hopes,  and  even  actual  i 

34ignin,  that  be  seems  to  ban  resolved  to  be  gay  if  he  ' 

Mid  Dot  be  happy,  and  be  produced  hii '  Roger  Bontemps,*  ' 
UGrenier,*' Les  Oaenx,'and*LeVici1  Habit'  Th^were 

Mimmed'ately  anccewful ;  bat  in  18<^  he  sent  some  of  bis  < 

(4t«ito  Lucieo  Bonaparte,  wbo  promised  to  ameliorate  bis  ■ 

t  'catigs.  Lucien  was  suddenly  called  to  Rome.  B^ranger  < 
t^^tbimself  forgotten ;  when  a  letter  came  from  Lociea, 

^^'hb  to  B^ranger  hia  ineomo  as  »  member  of  the  Inttti-  ] 

fie  next  obiained  some  employment  as  an  editor,  and 
1  \fXS  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's  department 

«l  ihc  Academy.    His  songs  were  now  becoming  popalar  in  i 

R*i7  tfuner.   Daring  the  '  hundred  days '  of  Bonaparte,  ] 

B^inger  refuted  ilie  lucrative  ofiice  of  censor.    In  1816,  i 

*b«&  be  pnbluibed  his  first  collection  oF  songn,  which  were  < 

po[riiW  thtongboot  France,  be  waa  informed  that  it  woald  ] 

Ka'ion  bis  diamisMion  from  the  ofliee  i>e  held  in  the  1 

•^cviemy.   He  wavered  not,  and  was  retune'l ;  but  in  1821,  ] 

tu  Kcond  collection  waa  published,  he  waa  at  onoe  I 
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discharged.  Ho  wrote  more  and  more  poignant  ntirei  npon 
the  government ;  be  waa  pnseeiited,  and  waa  aentonced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  d  600  franca.  In 

1826  be  pablisbed  hia  th'rd  collection,  and  in  1826  his 
fourth.  For  this  laat  publication  be  was  a^n  prosecated, 
and  waa  conHenmed  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  and  n 
fine  of  10,000  francs.  Confined  more  stnctly  in  the  pris<Hi 
of  la  Force,  the  nndanntad  poet  continued  his  attack* 
on  the  faulta  and  follies  of  the  government,  and  these  re- 
markable lyrics  aided  not  a  little  in  accelerating  the  fall  of 
the  Bourbooa. 

In  1830  the  revolution  of  July  would  have  acted  favoni^ 
ably  for  Btranger's  fortunes  if  he  would  have  given  np  bis 
beloved  independence.  He  aays,  "  1  was  treatea  with  aa  one 
of  the  great  powers ;**  ''nearly  m  my  fiienda  have  become 
ministers ; "  **  enltoiuiataly  I  ban  no  love  of  rineenrea,  md 
all  Gompnlaoiy  labour  baa  oecome  inanpportable.**  Bmnger 
waa  eonvinoad  that  France  wis  not  fitted  at  this  time  for  * 
repubHcao  government,  and  be  lapported  the  eatabliahniank 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  In  1833  be  published  hie  fifth  and 
last  colleetion  of  acmgs,  containing  some  of  bis  most  strildiu 
pieces.  After  the  revolution  in  1848  hewaselected  in  Apm 
of  ihat  Tear  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
:n  the  Constttnent  Assembly,  by  more  than  200,000  votes ; 
but  in  May  he  sent  in  his  rsaisnatiMi.  It  waa  nnanimoosljr 
refoaed ;  mt  a  week  afterwuoB  ho  xenewed  it,  and  it  was 
aec<>pted. 

Beranger  continued  to  write,  but  did  not  publish.  He  was 
known  to  have  a  lante  collection  of  songs,  and  be  emp]»yed 
himself  also  with  a  *  Biogr^bie '  of  himself  and  bis  contem- 
poraries. He  resided  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  in  tbe 
coontry,  liidngouetly  in  rstironent,  and  enjoying  the  soriety 
of  a  Mw  fnmn.  He  died  in  Paris,  July  16,  1807.  and 
was  buried  on  the  foUowinff  day  in  the  cemMoy  of  Pire  U 
Chaise,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  sovemment.  Somi  after 
hia  death  Madame  Colet  pablisbed  *  Forty-five  Letters  by 
B^ranger,  and  Detaila  concerning  his  Life' (Quarante-Cinq 
LettTM,'  &cX  In  October,  1867,  M.  Lapointa  pablisbed 
'  Memoirs  of  B^ ranger '  (Mtfmoires,'  &c.) ;  in  November 
appeared  *  Last  Songs  of  B^ranger  *  {'Demiites  Chanaona,* 
dtc.) ;  and  in  December  waa  published  *  Hy  Biognphy,  hr 
P.  J.  de  B^ger '  (*  Ma  Biograpbie,'  &e.). 

Tbe  songs  of  Beranger  have  deservedly  attuned  a  high 
repatation,  not  only  in  France  butthronriioat  Europe.  One 
charm  is  their  complete  nationality.  The  drlicate  wit,  the 
subtle  satire,  tbe  indignant  denanciation,  the  vivid  and 
correct  pictures,  the  frequent  comicality  of  sitoalion — are  all 
truly  and  exclusively  French ;  and  so  are  the  faalu  that  are 
qirinkled  rather  too  frequently  through  them.  His  conuoand 
of  language  ia  marvellouK,  and  in  the  meet  difficult  rtivthnt 
the  words  always  seem  to  dnn  naturally  into  tiior  places : 
but  this  result,  as  be  atates  in  nis  *  Biugraphie,*  was  attained 
by  him  only  with  great  labour. 

Tbe  whole  career  of  B^ranger  is  very  remarknble.  He  bad 
become  a  real  power  in  tbe  state,  under  tbe  first  Napoleon. 
AltboDgh  be  felt  that  there  waa  no  hc^  for  the  national 
freedom  of  his  lountiy  while  that  despotism  endured,  be  bad 
a  sincere  admiration  of  the  emperor's  genius.  Coniieqnently 
there  were  no  personal  attacks  in  his  early  songs ;  and  when 
a  little  gentle  raillery  npon  externals  was  ventured — aa  in 
'LeRoi  d'Yvetot*  and  *  Le  S^teur it  was  laughed  at 
and  applaoded  even  at  court.  Banger  is  eoofidered  by  his 
countrymen  as  a  religious  poet :  this  is  not  tbe  impression 
which  an  Englishman  wnnid  receive.  But  he  certainly  does 
not  shock  by  impiety,  however  be  may  offend  by  levity  and 
want  of  rercrenee.  The  songs  for  which  he  was  pnseented 
were  not  stlacka  on  religion,  hut  on  ita  hise  asanmption. 
Fined  and  imprisoned  under  the  B  -urbons,  he  still  remuned 
the  conqueror.  Stranger  has  little  resemblance  to  our  own 
son^-writera.  He  haa  none  of  the  irep  passionate  lovo 
depicted  by  finma.   He  never  contemplates  the  happiosM  df 

"  Loviof  and  Mar  Imd  tr  «as  i " 

bnt^ 

•"Takm,  fotsOes,  ntskM  UmUs" 

in  a  fashion  that  jars  on  English  feelings  of  delicacy.  The 
passion  be  describes  indeed  is  rather  tliat  which  baa  become 
appropriated  in  English  to  the  French  word  *  amour.*  Hia 
contrast  to  oar  patriotic  singer,  Dibdin,  ia  also  striking. 
Dibdin  holds  out  few  incentives  to  the  sailors  he  addressed 
beyond  a  sense  of  duty,  prise-mon*y,  a  picture  of  domestic 
happineas  witu  ibeir  Nancy,  and  Gri>enwii-h  Hospital. 
Such  encouragements  find  no  place  with  B^ranger.  Tbm 
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^vrj  of  Fimoe  i»  tfa*  noit  pnmiiwnt  indnoiineBt  to  figU 
and  to  dla.  To  our  other  lyami  poet,  Uoonh  be  hu  aeme- 
n^at  mora  ramnblonce. 

BBRCHEHIA,  a  seniu  of  pla&tB  belongiiig  to  tlie  natunl 
Older  S/umnaeea.  Two  speciM,  B.  vdubilii  ud  B.  liiuata, 
ire  need  in  medicine. 

BERESFORD,  WILLIAM  CARR,  VISCOUNT,  the 
natorel  eon  of  the  first  Muqnit  of  Waterford,  was  bun  on 
Oolober  S,  1766.  He  entered  the  annj  earljr,  and  while 
■erring  in  Non  Seotia  loti  the  lidit  <n  an  ere  from  the 
accidental  shot  of  a  brother  oflBcer  id  1766.  He  eerred  at 
Todoi,  at  Baetia,  at  Cain,  and  in  the  West  Indies  nnder 
Abercromby,  and  in  E^pt  under  Baird.  In  1806,  having 
attuned  the  rank  of  bri^adier-geoeral,  he  ctHnmanded  the 
land  lercas  tn  the  eipeditton  against  Baenos  Ajms,  and  was 
taken  priiono',  togetner  with  his  corps,  hot  he  contrived  to 
cecape  shortly  afterwards.  In  1607  he  commanded  the 
foice  which  obtained  posieasioo  of  Madeira.  In  1608  he 
arrived  in  Portagd  with  the  Enriiah  forces,  and  to  him  wu 
confided  the  ornuiisation  of  the  Portugaese  army,  inclading 
the  militia.  This  he  effected  to  completely,  that  the 
Portogaese  troops,  thronshont  the  Peninsolar  war,  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  fitting  by  the  side  of  their  British 
allies.  On  May  4,  1611,  he  invested  the  fortress  at  Badajox, 
■od  on  the  16th  defeated  Sonltat  Albneri.  At  the  battle  of 
SalamaBca,  in  1818,  he  was  wounded.  He  then  oomnunded 
a  divirion  under  Wellington,  and  took  a  distingnisbed  share 
in  the  battlei  of  Titoiia  and  Bayonne.  On  the  10th  of 
April  1814,  he  attacked  and  carried  the  heights  before 
Toelonse  with  great  skill  and  bravery.  For  his  services  he 
had  been  created  a  Portngnese  field-marshal,  Dake  of  Elvaa, 
and  Marqnis  of  Santo  Cunpo  j  and  he  was  now  created  a 
British  peer  by  the  title  of  Bvon  Beresford.  In  the  same 
jear  (1614)  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Braail :  he  rstnmed 
in  1610 1  and  after  a  abort  visit  to  Portosal,  he  repaired  to 
Brazil  again.  On  his  retam  be  resumed  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Portugal,  at  the  request  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  but  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  a  few  ^ears,  not 
•jjproving  of  the  efforts  then  being  made  to  establish  a  con- 
atimtraud  govenunant  On  hia  return  to  &igland  in  18S3 
h»  waa  created  Viscount  Beresford.  From  1886  to  1830  he 
was  master-genen]  of  the  ordnance.  He  continned  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics,  being  strongly  attached  to  the 
Tory  party ;  and  in  18S6,  in  consequence  of  assisting  in 
forwarding  English  troops  for  the  support  of  Don  Miguel,  he 
waa  deprived  of  his  rank  as  Portuguese  field-marshal.  In 
183S  be  had  married  Louisa,  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tnam,  and  the  wealthy  widow  of  Thomas 
Hope  the  banker,  but  left  no  issue.  Re  died  at  Bedgebniy 
Park,  Kent,  on  January  6, 18S4.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  wit  governor  of  the  Royal  Military  Acadenij  at  Woolwich, 
and  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 

BEROERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Avrantiaeea.  B.  KUnigii  possesses  stomachic  and 
tonic  properties,  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  against 
TomitiDK.  The  green  leaves  are  naed  raw  in  dysente^ ;  the 
bark  and  roots  are  atimnlaat. 

BERKELEYA,a  genaa  of  i>»a(fleiaewv,namedtbyOnville, 
in  honour  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  distinguished  for  his 
tesearches  in  cryptog&mic  botanv.  It  oeloDgs  to  the  suborder 
Nati^lea,  and  is  charaeteriaea  by  having  linear  frnstnles 
incladed  within  tabular  sabmembranaceons  filaments,  which 
are  free  at  one  extremity,  but  have  the  other  immersed  in  a 
gelatinous  tubercle.  B.  frogiUa  is  found  parasitic  on 
Zoftefvi  Manila,  and  aome  of  the  imsller  manne  Al^  on 
the  British  coasts.  B.  Adnatiea  hu  been  found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste. 
BERMONDSEY.  [SutRRT.] 
BERTHOLETIA.  TMATaRu  Mxdica,  8.  2.1 
BERZEUUS  (or  BEKZEL),  JONS  JACOB,  one  of  the 
noat  distinguisheid  of  modem  chemists,  wu  bom  August 
fiOtb,  1779,  at  Witsosunda,  a  village  near  Link<iping,  in 
East  Gothland.  Bmnd  the  Ibet  that  he  received  the 
elements  of  learning  from  hia  &ther,  who  waa  parish  adiool- 
master— a  fDoctionaiTi  of  sonw  considemtioii  in  Sweden — 
and  who  died  while  his  eon  was  yet  a  boy,  we  know  oothiiw 
of  his  early  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  youth 
entered  on  the  stody  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  upsal, 
and  attended  the  dull  lectures  on  chcmistrv  delivered  by 
Afzelius  and  Ekebe^.  So  little  csre  was  at  that  time  taken 
to  render  scientific  inatraction  clear  to  the  mind,  that 
Bernlina  bad  to  discover  and  investigate  Cuts  and  draw  con- 
(duiou  lor  luioiel^  and  looa  becune  remarkable  for  hii 


dil^[ence  and  diseerament.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  ii 
which  ha  was  initiated  into  chemical  manipulation,  he  used 
laughingly  to  relate  in  after  lile : — "  Afzelius  first  gun  me 


stay  at  home.*  '  A  little  patience,*  answered  the  professor, 
'your  next  preparation  shall  be  more  difficult.'  On  the  next, 
occasion  I  got  cream  of  tartar  to  bum,  in  order  to  make 
potass  ;  which  so  disgusted  me.  that  I  vowed  never  to  aik 
for  any  further  employment."  Bat  he  continued  to  attend 
notwithstanding  his  vow,  and  soon  frequented  the  laborstotj 
eveiy  day,  although  by  the  rules  pupils  were  entitled  to 
admission  but  once  a  week,  his  masters  offering  no  oppoii- 
tion.  Ekeberg  was,  however,  vexed  at  times  that  the  yonng 
student  pursued  his  tasks  in  silence,  asking  no  quesUaoi. 
"  I  preferred,"  said  Bertelios,  "  to  endeavour  to  inatnct 
myself  by  reading,  meditating,  and  experimenting,  rather 
than  question  men  without  experience,  who  gave  me  repliei, 
if  not  evasive,  at  least  verv  litUe  satisfactory  on  the  laoject 
of  phenomena  which  they  had  never  observed." 

^  tn  1798,  after  two  years' study,  he  left  Upsal,  and  engiged 
himself  as  assistant  to  the  phystciaQ-superintendent  of  the 
mineral  springs  at  Medevi,  a  watering- place  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Swedes.  Here  with  his  habitual  diligence  he 
analysed  the  waten^  and  in  conjnnctitm  with  Ekebng  pub- 
lished a  paper  embodying  the  reanlta.  This  was  the  aiat  of 
the  long  aeries  of  papers  that  remain  to  iUustrate  bis  feme. 

In  1604  Bcrzelias  returned  to  Upsal,  and  took  hii  decree 
of  Doctor  in  Medicine ;  and  soon  after  published  bis '  f^hysical 
Researches  on  the  Effiecta  of  Galvanism  on  Organised  Bodie*,' 
a  worit  whidi  exhibits  much  of  his  sagacious  insight  sod 
painstaking.  Davy,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  wtlb  the 
illoHtrioua  Swede,  had  made  known  hia  experiments ;  and 
Beneline,  taking  op  the  subject,  then  a  wonder  to  scieniiGc 
men,  materially  widened  his  applications.  Hii  growing 
reputation  gained  for  him,  on  hisgoingto reside  atSiockhDlm 
in  180fi,  the  post  of  assistant  to  Sparrmann,  profevor  of 
medicine  and  botany,  who  had  sailed  as  naturalut  in  Cook'i 
second  voyage  of  discovery.  The  emolumenis  were  so  Ksnly 
that  Beraelina  had  at  times  to  practise  medicine  to  eke  out 
hia  resouTcra.  In  1806  he  sneceeded  to  the  cbairt  and  is  lh« 
the  same  year,  jointlT  with  Hlaloger,  he  commenoad  the 

*  Afhandlingar  i  Fyuk,  Kemi,  och  Minnalogie,'  to  which 
during  the  twelve  yean  of  its  existence,  he  contributed  fortf- 
seven  original  papers.  This  periodical  was  at  once  tnuulattd 
into  German,  and  snbsequently  into  French,  and  geiier&ll/ 

?rized  for  its  trustworthy  elucidation  of  chemical  principles, 
'his  however  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  Berzelms  undn^ 
took :  be  set  to  work  to  revise  Uie  labours  of  hia  predeceuon, 
accepting  no  conclasion  that  did  not  admit  of  the  clesreit 
demonstration.    Hia  skill  as  an  an^st  is  described  u 

*  consummate,*  and  when  Dalton  and  Davy  put  forth  their 
views  he,  by  innumerable  analyses,  established  the  laws 
which  regulate  chemical  combinations,  and  reduced  them  te 
a  form  so  simple  as  to  give  them  a  twofold  value.  "  When 
these  laws  were  once  well  ascert^ned,**  says  an  onioeat 
foreign  savant, "  it  became  posnble  to  control  the  nsulu  of 
analyses — even  to  foresee  a  great  number  of  comlunalioni 
then  unknown — and  to  csny  into  every  operation  an  accuracy 
previously  thought  altogether  unattainable.** 

By  his  elaborate  exnmination,  begioning  with  the  sslta  and 
going  through  the  whole  range  of  elements,  incloding  tlie 
products  of  organised  existence,  Berzelius  anticipated  Dalton 
in  some  of  his  concluiions,  and  afterwards  found  a  perfect 
agreement  between  his  resnlta  and  those  of  the  Maocliester 
philosopher.  His  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  definite  combina- 
tions enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  natore  of  minerals,  and  to 
show  at  the  same  time,  by  the  composition  of  the  minersli, 
the  universality  of  the  laws.  He  helped  indeed  to  bring  the 
atomic  theoty  to  perfection,  and  to  iutroduce  it  into  science. 
He  framed  moreover  an  dectro-ehemieal  theory,  and  pub- 
lished *  Leeturei  on  Animal  CbemtstTr/  a  woA  filled  with 
rare  proofs  of  original  I'esearch  and  clear  perceptions  oa  a 
brancn  of  science  then  least  understood.  On  the  publication 
of  these  lectures  the  Swedish  government  made  him  a  graot 
of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  enable  him  the  better  to 
prosecute  his  labours.  In  1807  he  joined  with  seven  leading 
members  of  the  profession  in  establishing  the  Medical  Society 
of  Sweden,  now  a  flourishing  institution ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  be  waa  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Stockholm.  In  1810^  being  thw  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  he  ww  elected  Prew^!^  of  the  /oademyt  a 
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ibikiog       of  tlM  OBtiniation  in  whidt  1m  wm  hald  by  his 

Beneliu  rinUd  England  in  1618.  ud  wlule  here  learned 
)gr  [xeleetioas  could  be  made  nalij  intemUng  at  well 
tatiutiTe  by  attending  Dr.  Hanw^  leetorea  at  Ony*!  Hoe- 
jiul.  In  conjancUoa  vith  Dr.  Harcet  he  wrote  a  paper 
fldtled '  Experiment!  on  the  Alcohol  of  Salphar,  or  Sel- 
ikiRt  of  Carbon,'  which  was  pobliibed  in  the '  PhUoeo^icnl 
TnwetioDi'  for  1813  -,  and  in  the  sane  year  he  wai  ucctad 
iJinnrn  Bwmber  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Oil  oil  retora  to  Stockholm  Berzuios  at  once  changed  his 
itjie  of  lectoriDg,  and  with  the  happiest  retails-    His  dry 
ntdiDgs  became  Uving  diacourMB,  illaetrated  by  experiments, 
ei  which  he  greatly  multiplied  the  number  suitable  for  pablic 
iilubition  by  his  quick  imagination.    Men  whoee  names 
luvetioce  become  famous  attended  bis  teachings.    In  1616 
Ik  wu  made  CheTalier,  and  afterwards  Commander  of  the 
wderof  Wasa ;  and  in  181S  he  was  chosen  perpetual  Secre- 
tnyof  the  Academy,  which  distingniahed  post  he  held  for 
tbe  mt  of  hia  life.   In  the  same  year,  at  the  ccnrosation  of 
Cbrin  JohD,  he  was  ennobled  with  permiasira,  contrary  to 
n^loB,  (0  retain  his  name.   In  1621,  at  tbe  instance  of  the 
kaimj,  be  commenced  that  series  of  annual  reports  on  the 
pogren  of  ebemiatry  and  physics,  which,  while  eontribntiiis 
siieriiilly  to  the  advancement  of  those  sciences,  coo&rmed 
udbeightenedbiaownrepntation.  SpecnlatiTepbilosophers 
diujed  him  with  jealousy  and  envy,  oecauiie  of  hia  intoler- 
iiKtof  Doanbstsntial  theories.   No  theory  was  ever  accepted 
a  jtarfed  by  him  that  waa  not  sapported  by  a  solid  basis  of 
fxii.  If  "  too  caotiomi,"  as  was  often  said,  he  studied  bat 
llie  intnetta  of  scieoce ;  and  if  jealous,  it  was  for  cbemistiy, 
led  not  for  himself.    Regarding  himself  as  a  vidatte  ever  on 
he  warned,  and  farmed  whenever  the  occasion  re- 
ifKtA,  and  confident  in  iptegrity,  delivered  hia  o|anioBS 
vhh  nnqnalified  freedom.  So  &ithfiil  a  censor  will  not  be 
■nly  replaced. 

Is  tbe  banda  «f  Bertelins  the  blowpipe  became  »  most 
inpoitint  inatmoaent  in  the  analysis  of  inorgaoie  substuicea. 
A  tnailation  of  hia  treatise  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
l!igliih  in  1628 — '  Oa  the  Use  of  tbe  Blowpipe  in  Chemical 
luiyn*  and  the  Examieation  of  Minerab.  There  w^ 
■QRtlya  question  that  he  did  not  bring  to  tbe  teat  of  experi- 
Sf2i,  and  reduce  to  its  proper  place  in  science,  as  may  be 
ctn  in  hia  great  woik  '  Lehrbach  der  Cbemie,*  which  has 
^  tfaroDjih  five  editions,  and  at  many  traBslations.  Thn 
wm  pabliabed  at  Paris,  in  six  volumea,  octaTO,  in 
1M5-1850. 

k  1832  Ber^elios  resigned  the  professorship  which  he  had 
Ud  fortwenty-six  years ;  bat  still  kept  on  with  hii  scientific 
'jinn.  He  married  aboot  this  Ume,  and  on  the  da^  of  hia 
nddiag  tbe  kwg  wrote  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of 
'Fnihnr,'  or  Baron,  observing  that, "  Sweden  and  tm  wwU 
^  tbe  dehton  of  m  man  whoae  entire  life  had  bean  de- 
wed to  works  as  osefal  to  all,  as  they  were  gWiona  to  hia 
niive  country.'*  Subeeqnently  he  bad  the  fuither  honour  of 
itaimg  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Swedish  oider  of  the 
Po«  Star.  Tbe  directors  of  the  Swedish  iron-works  awarded 
^tpeniion,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  services  to 
-irj  branch  of  indaatry.  And  in  1636  the  Royal  Society  of 
WdoQ  ihuwed  thfeir  senae  of  hi*  merits  by  giving  him  their 
Co?  ey  Medal. 

So  the  life  of  Benelins  flowed  on  in  a  tranqnQ  eorrent. 
Bttnjoyed  all  the  hooonrs  his  native  land  coald  give,  had 
^DiisCactioQ  of  seeing  bis  name  enrolled  among  ue  mem- 
tntt  nearly  all  tbe  scientific  societies  of  the  world,  more 
100,  and  of  knowing  that  foreign  governments  recraoised 
tiivmh.  As  be  approached  tbe  age  of  fifty  hia  sight  hegan 
^Hnd  his  mezaoiv  to  lose  somewhat  of  ita  power.  In- 
i^^Bifan  BOW  inerensea  on  the  philo»opher,  whoae  health  bad 
inv  been  toboat.  He  was  seised  with  paralysis  of  tbe 
j*^  extremities  ;  bnt  retained  tbe  serenity  of  ius  mind  till 
SKh  approaching,  as  one  has  said,  "  with  slow  steps,  as  a 
'^i^Bjerwbo  regretted  his  errand,"  closed  his  career  on  the 
^  Bt  Aaeust,  1S48.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  national  ca- 
ai.ty,  ud  the  scientific  societies  of  his  native  land  wore 
^'"^DfE  for  two  months  in  respect  for  his  memory. 
VESSEL,  FRIEDRICH  WlLHELM,  waa  bom  at  Min- 
Hnthe  32Dd  of  July  1784.  His  father  was  a  civil  officer 
'j^unih)  under  the  Pmssian  government ;  his  motber  a 
^^yntus  daughter ;  and  there  being  a  family  of  nine  cbil- 
«(n  to  nar  on  bot  narrow  means,  the  fiiture  astronomer 
Ocened  only  an  ordinsrr  education*  Among  bis  earlust 
^■hittfim  via  tt  cBitike  of  elaiueal  Utontut,  ud  a  lore 


for  arithmotic.  His  qolcknesa  in  calenlatitm  Isd  to  hia  being 
articled  at  the  an  of  fifteen  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  honse  at 
Bronen.  Here  he  showed  himself  dilig«t  to  fulfil  the  duty 
that  lay  immediately  hefon  him,  vrfiatever  it  might  be ;  and 
this  remained  bis  sspedal  eharaetsrislie.  The  Iwps  id  being 
offered  the  post  of  supereaigo  on  a  foreign  visage  was  then 
his  stimolns ;  and  to  qualify  himself  for  this  responsible  office 
he  began  to  stndy  French  and  ^anish,  and  Hamilton  Moore's 
old  work  on  navigation.  Dissuisfied  with  the  rules  and 
processes  laid  down  foe  nautical  reckoning,  he  souf^ht  ior 
oetter  information  in  a  popnlar  treatise  on  astronomy,  uid 
finding  therein  the  means  tor  overcoming  bis  difficulties,  he 
pnraned  the  study  with  eagerness,  till  ignorance  ot  mathe- 
matice  brought  him  to  a  stand.  R^arding  the  check  aa  a 
call  for  greater  exertion^  he  betook  himself  to  a  coarse  id 
mathematical  reading,  and  so  interested  did  he  become  in 
this  new  study,  that  all  his  span  hours,  chiefly  in  the  night, 
were  devoted  to  it.  There  was  no  longer  tbe  same  charm  in 
commsreiat  pursuits,  or  in  the  hops  (rf  a  voyage.  And  now 
q>paured  a  tnit  that  marked  hu  character  throngh  life— 
turning  theory  or  knowledge  to  positive  and  practical  uses. 
With  a  mde  wooden  sextant,  made  by  a  carpenter,  and  a 
common  clock,  be  began  to  make  timeHibserraUoos ;  and  bar- 
ing observed  theoccultation  of  astar  by  the  moon,he  gotthei^ 
from,  to  his  great  joy,  an  ^tproximate  laUtndo  td  Bcemeik 
This  wsa  one  of  the  sncceases  that  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
student,  repay  bis  toil,  and  animals  him  to  renewed  exertions. 

From  ttuB  time  his  progreu  in  astronomical  studies  wu 
surprisingly  rapid.  _  While  still  a  clerk  in  a  eoanting-honse, 
he  bad  formed  designa  of  original  inquiry,  such  aa  are  ex- 
pected only  from  veterans  of  science.  Harriott's  and  Tor- 
porlev's  rough  obeervations  of  the  comet  of  1607  had  bem 
lonnd  by  Bwon  Zach,  while  searching  the  collection  of  Har- 
riott's  papers  in  the  poosessicm  of  the  Earl  of  E^mont,  and 
these  bemg  the  first  ustramantal  observations  of  that  comet 
— sioca  known  as  Hallo's— their  redaction  was  a  deride- 
ratun  of  first-rate  importance.  Besoel,  when  in  his  80Ui 
year,  ondertook  tbe  task,  and  executed  it  in  so  masterly  a 
manner,  that  Olbera,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  reaalte, 
foreseeing  his  future  eminence,  praised  him  in  the  warmeet 
terms,  and  sought  to  enlist  him  in  tbe  astronomical  raiiks. 
The  reductions-^Betsers  first  published  work — appeared  in 
Zach'a  '  MonatUi-he  Correspondena,'  and  waa  speedily  fol- 
lowed  by  a  theoretical  paper  of  great  merit, '  On  tbe  Calcnla- 
tion  of  the  True  Anomaly  in  Orbits  nearly  Paiabolic,*  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  contribniions  to  the  Oennan 
scientific  periodicalu.  So  expert  bad  he  become  in  cometic 
calculations,"  says  one)of  his  biographer*,  **  that  OIber%  hav- 
ing placed  in  bis  hands,  on  tbe  night  of  the  Itt  of  November 
1 806,  f oar  observations  of  the  comet  of  that  year,  be  retamed 
them  to  him  tbe  next  moming,  with  the  elemsnt^  who** 
calcttlation  badoeeai»ed  him  only  finr  hoois," 

Beiael  faiibfally  served  his  term  of  seven  years ;  bnt  ne 
sooner  was  he  fi«s  than,  abaodoDing  all  porsnit  of  a  comnei^ 
cial  life,  he,  recommended  by  Olbwi^  soceeeded  Harding  as 
assistant  to  SchrSter  at  Lilienthal  in  1806.  He  was  now  an 
astronomer  to  all  intents  and  parpoaeo;  and  well  did  be 
justify  tbe  anticipations  of  his  fhende.  Not  many  years 
elapsed  before  hia  name  stood  among  Ui*  foremost  of  modem 
astronomers. 

One  of  hia  first  tasks  at  Lilienthal  was  a  aeries  of  obserra- 
tions  on  the  sixth,  or  Huyghenian  aatellite  of  Saturn,  with  a 
view  to  determiue  tbe  mass  of  the  planet  and  ring,  on  which 
he  wrote  an  able  and  elaborate  paper  (published  in  the 
*  Konigsberger  Arehiv  far  Natorwissenschafien  0,  diacussing 
all  the  phmomena  of  attraction  and  tbe  distnrbing  osnse*. 
It  formed  a  subject  for  examination  in  after  years,  when  more 
peicfect  inatrnment*  were  available.  He  obeerved  al«o  the 
immet  of  1807,  by  which,  tm  the  pnblieatioa  of  tbe  elements 
with  an  examination  of  the  perturbations,  in  1810,  he  gained 
the  Lalande  priie  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paria  * 

Beasel  was  one  who  cared  little  for  accumulating  observa- 
tiona  without  getting  from  them  some  direct  practical  reanlt. 
He  says  of  himself,  in  tbe  pieface  to  his  '  Unterauchougan  * 
"  that  he  at  no  time  felt  any  especial  predUecUoa  for  one 
rather  than  another  particular  branch  of  aationomical  ocoupa. 
tion ;  but  that  one  idea  was  eoDtinually  present  to  his  nXaii 
—that  of  always  working  up  to  an  iwsiwfceW  and  d^A^iu 
object"  He  held,  that  an  obeerter  wbe  "faUed  to 
actnal  resnlU  from  obearration*,  with  a  diatinei  view  to 
improvementof  knowlsdfSi''  »  coiidViSl 

of  ioccesB  s&d  asefalBei*  t  mA  &  «h«te  Ufi  «Ma^a«4^ 
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llie  king  of  Prnvia  h4Tif*g  re»o]T«d  to  e«Ub1i>li  u  obser- 
ntory  at  Kd>  ig"berK,  Renel  whs  appomtrd  dnector  in  1810, 
and  r  moving  tbitht- r,  he  sncerintended  (he  bailding  and  the 
DMuiiting  oi  the  iutnimriiU,  fulfilling  at  the  nine  time  the 
■MoeiftiM  daiiea  of  ^-feMor  of  aitrooomy  and  mathemaUcx 
in  the  aoivendiy.  The  eitablifhmeiii,  which  waa  finiihed 
in  1613,  mnaina  no  lava  a  moDnmant  hia  slult  and  ear- 
nertneaa  than  of  the  monificence  that  fooaded  it  amid  the 
diatrac'loDB  of  war.  ObHrrationi  were  pobliihed  in  the 
aanie  year,  and  hvn  been  contioned  ever  lince  with  ineal- 
enlable  benefit  to  practical  astronomen. 

Settled  io  a  eooiienial  home,  BdMiel  married.  Hie  wife 
waa  dancbter  of  ProffBMr  Hagen :  be  had  hj  her  one  bod  and 
two  daughters.  And  now,  what  he  had  done  for  the  comet 
obeervRtiona  of  1607,  he— «l80  at  Olhers*  tiaggestion— under- 
took for  Bradley's  Greenwich  obeerratiooa,  which,  fint  pub- 
Hshed  in  1800,  bad  been  bot  little  regHrded  by  the  astrono- 
mers of  the  day.  He  bad  begun  the  task  of  digeation  and 
tedoction  io  1807,  and  applying  himself  to  it  ai  his  tmmerous 
•voeationa  admitted,  broaght  it  to  a  close  in  1818.  The 
xeiaita  of  this  long-c»ntainad  laboor  have  been  for  many 
TsazB  before  the  world  in  a  folio  Tolnmo^  entitled  '  Fgnda- 
inenia  AstrttuoBdiB.*  This  woik,  pnhliahed  when  the  antbor 
waa  m  fata  thirty-fourth  year,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  even 
grave  ^biloMipben  can  scarcely  igeak  of  it  in  sober  terms ; 
and  it  IB  eapeeially  interestinn  to  Eogliohmen,  being  based  od 
the  tmelve  yean*  obaenrations  of  BradlCT.  The  book  infleed 
cannot  be  OTer-praisvd.  In  the  words  of  a  scientific  report — 
''BesidrB  elaborate  determinations  of  all  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  reduction,  the  errors  of  the  instramvnis,  the 
heiiibt  of  the  pole,  refraction,  parallax,  aberration,  precession, 
proper  motion,  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  mean  places  oi 
3SS2  fixed  stars,  observed  between  1750  and  1768,  with  the 
best  iDstmrnents  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  radnced  to 
the  epoch  of  1760,  with  a  predaioo  and  accara^  of  which 
there  waa  no  prvnova  example.  It  now  fnruishea  aatrono- 
mm  with  the  beat  exiaiing  meana  of  detetmiiting  all  those 
data  wbid)  cm  only  be  dmaced  from  a  compariaoo  of  ubser- 
vrntionn  made  at  conddeiaUy  distant  intervals  of  time,  and 
mny  be  considered  iu  foot  as  having  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  prindpal  improvements  which  nave  been  made  in  astro- 
nomy nnee  the  <ute  of  its  publication."  Schumacher^  note- 
worthy remaik,  "One  may  almost  assert  that  one  exact  and 
able  calculator  is  capable  of  doing  better  service  to  astrono- 
mical sconce  than  two  new  observatories,"  in  this  case  found 
its  verificition. 

BesKel's  reputation  was  established.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  AKtnmomioal  Society  of 
London,  and  three  years  later  of  the  Royal  Society ;  ana  the 
adentifie  societies  on  the  Continent  hastened  to  enrol  him 
among  their  associates.  The  king  of  Dmmark  conferred  on 
him  ti>e  order  of  ibe  DanDebrtw ;  and  from  hia  own  sovereign, 
who  throngh  life  was  his  ateady  friend,  he  received  the  order 
of  Civil  Merit  and  of  the  Red  Eafile,  with  the  title  of  Privy 
Conncillor ;  and  the  Bndin  Academy  avardi^  him  their 
prize  for  hu  paper  on  the  preceanion  of  the  eqainoxes. 

Bessel'k  lab  oora  have  been  so  numerous  that  anything 
more  than  a  bare  enomeratiim  of  them  ia  scarcely  possible. 
He  improvi-d  the  method  of  finding  longjtodes.  He  drter- 
miued  the  length  of  the  seconds*  pendalam  at  his  own  obser- 
vatory, and  BO  perfectly,  as  to  establish  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  peodulnm  experimpnts.  He  showed  that  in  all 
former  ohaervations  an  essential  caau  of  error  had  b*-en  over- 
looked, namely,  the  mass  of  air  dragged  by  the  peodnlum  in 
its  oecillations  ;  and  that  ihe  amount  of  consequent  distnrb- 
asee  would  have  to  be  calcnUud  for  every  pendnlnm.  He 
investigated  all  posrible  causes  of  error  in  astronomieal 
iastnmeiitBf  leaving  ootbing  nnacronnied  for,  till  he  a«r- 
paiMed  all  hia  oontempotarieH  in  hia  knowledge  of  the  tlkorj 
of  inaimmeDta.  He  was  employed  to  determine  the  Prussian 
standard  of  I»-ngth ;  and  in  counecting  the  geodeticaf  sorveys 
of  Russia  with  those  of  Proasia,  and  of  the  west  and  south  of 
Etirope ;  abd  di^layed  in  these,  as  in  hia  other  tahoun,  rare 
ingenuity  in  devising  new  mcthoda  and  avoiding  causes  of 
erior.  At  thn  same  time  he  measured  an  arc  of  ttia  mvridian 
of  his  own  obaervatoty.  Then,  as  waa  hu  habit,  taking  the 
whole  subject  into  view,  he  investigated  the  surveys  of  the 
British  government  in  India  and  elsewhere,and  of  the  French 
from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  the  Mediterranean,  ahrinldog 
from  no  toil  that  might  aid  in  the  aecompliahmcnt  of  his 
obiect.  An  eiror  made  in  the  French  triangulation  bad  been 
calcalated  and  allowed  for  by  foor  independent  geometers ; 
bot  Be«8«l,  not  satisfied  with  this,  "  actually  recalculated  the 


whole  of  the  vrork  by  his  own  method,  pmdneing  a  rm^ 
agreeing  with  the  mean  uf  the  fonr  d- terminations  alluded 
to,  within  a  fraction  of  a  lotaa.**  In  1837  he  bokan  and  car- 
ried on  fur  ihree  years  a  seri'B  of  observations  on  ihes'ST  61 
Cygni,  to  determine  if  poarible  the  annual  parallax  of  a  fixed 
star— a  task  which  had  been  the  opprobrium  of  science. 
Thanks  to  his  marvellous  skill  and  deH<  acy  of  perception, 
he  aocertained  the  fact ;  and  though  the  amount  of  pirallax 
is  almost  incoooeivably  small,  only  31-lOOtha  of  a  *ecoi>d, 
astronomen  agree  in  considering  it  as  demoiutrated.  By 
observatioDS  of  other  fixed  htars,  Sinus  and  Procyon,  ae 
"  thought  himself  authorised  to  announce  the  want  of  unifoi- 
mity  in  their  proper  motions  as  a  positive  astrouomical  fact." 
And  he  threw  out  a  specnlaiioo  aa  to  the  cause:  namely,  ibit 
the  stars  in  question  are  double  stars,  of  which  one  it  aot 
luminons;  hence  we  aee  the  distubaiicei,  bat  not  the 
tnrher. 

A  more  tmstworthy  cuide  than  Besxel  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed :  to  his  examj>te  ine  present  excellence  of  astronomical 
stnenca  in  Oermany  is  dne.  He  was  a  copious  wriiei ;  the 
mm  remarkable,  aa  his  writings  exhilnt  proob  of  as  msih 

Srofoond  research,  as  of  variety  of  attainmenta.  His '  Tsbuls 
egiomontanas,*  which  may  he  rfgardrd  as  a  supplement  to 
the  *  Fnndamenta,*  &c.,  appeared  in  1630..  Naaily  two 
hundred  papt-rs,  neither  short  nor  unimportant,  in  ihe 
*  AktroDomische  Nacbrichten,'  bear  his  sicnaiure ;  and  othm 
are  to  be  found  in  >he '  Abbandlung^n'  of  the  Beriin  Academy, 
and  in  scientific  journals,  some  of  which  are  named  abuve. 
He  publisbed  also  two  volumes  of  '  Astronominche  Unter- 
snehungen,*  and,  as  ia  said,  left  a  third  in  preparation. 

Bessel  visited  England  in  1848,  and  waa  received  and 
honoured  in  a  way  accordant  with  his  desert.  There  ii 
reason  to  believe  tut  on  his  return  he  intended  to  investi^te 
the  problem  which,  in  the  hands  of  Adams  and  Le  Vvirier, 
led  to  the  diaeovery  ai  Neptune.  preliaiinary  reduc- 

tionB  were  made ;  but  grief  ovirr  the  lose  m  his  son,  a  yoooB 
man  of  great  promise,  who  died  in  1841,  and  the  approachea 
of  diasase  of  a  veiy't-ainfnl  natnre  npon  the  a^troni-mer  him* 
self,  stayed  his  inquiring  tipirit.    Hia  sufferings  becams 
severe,  caused  by  a  fungous  growth  in  the  abdomen.  He  died 
on  the  7th  March,  1646,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
BETEL-NUT-PALM.  [Asma.] 
BETHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  waa  bom  in  1779  at 
Stradbroke  in  Suffolk.    Hia  father  was  the  Rev.  William 
Bethain,  author  of  '  Oenealogical  Tablea  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  World,'  folio,  1795,  and  of  a  *  Baronetage,'  in  6  vols.  41o. 
published  in  1801-1800.    Although  young  Betham  appears  to 
have  inherited  hia  father's  tastes,  be  had  to  carve  out  hit 
own  career,  having  been  placed  by  his  father  aa  apprentice 
to  a  printer  in  London.   His  first  literary  employment  wu 
in  the  revision  of  the  3rd  and  4th  volumes  of  Qoogh'a  edition 
of  Camden'B '  Britannia.* 

In  180fi  he  went  to  Dublin  m  clerk  to  Sir  Charles  Fortes- 
cue,  Ulster  King  of  Aima.  A  fow  yean  later  he  became  the 
deputy  of  Kr  Charles;  and  he  sneeeeded  liim  as  ITlster  King 
of  Arms  in  1820.  Mr.  Betham  was  app-ointed  Genealogist 
of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick  in  July  1818,  on  which  occsfion 
he  was  knighted.  He  also  received  uie  appointment  of 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Records  at  Dublin  ;  an  office  in  itself  of 
little  emolument,  hot  which  placed  under  his  control  a  large 
number  of  records,  of  which  he  availed  hinuelf  to  form  an 
immense  collection  of  historical  and  genealc^cal  references, 
extending  to  several  hundred  volumes,  which  has  since 
served  as  an  individual  atore-bouse  in  family,  Uatnrical,  and 
lofial  inquiries.  Sir  William  also  formed  an  index  to  the 
names  of  all  persons  mentioned  in  the  wills  deposited  at  the 
Prerogative  Office,  Dublin ;  a  task  which  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  from  1807  to  1628,  and 
extended  to  40  large  folio  volnmea.  Sir  William  vaa  like- 
wise  a  diligent  collector  of  old  manuscripts  conitectjad  with 
Irish  history  and  antiquities :  his  collection  was  pnrchaaed 
by  the  Irish  Academy  in  1801. 

Sir  William  Betham  was  elected  in  1885  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Academy,  and  soon  after  became  its  foreign  secretary, 
which  office  he  held  till  1840,  when  he  resigned  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  council  refusing  admission  in  the  *  Tran- 
sactions '  of  the  society  to  some  of  his  philological  specula- 
tions. He  was  a  zealous  but  credtilous  antiqoaiy,  and  some 
of  his  archBoIogical  and  ohilologieal  apecnlaiions  were 
of  a  very  singular  and  whollv  omenable  character.  For 
a  long  series  of  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
vestiga'ion  of  primeval  Irish,  or  rather  Celtjc,  antiquities, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  had  diaeo«ered,tnces  of  the  connec- 
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m  man  fmj  devdoped  la  his  two  principal  works  of 
dm,  ttw  tiUes     which  will  luffidently  indicate  the 
ikieter  of  his  notions :  the  first  of  these  wu  entitled 
'HieGBd  ud  Cimbri ;  or  an  Liqniiy  into  the  Origin  and 
SAOfj  of  tlK  Irish,  Scmts,  Britains,  and  Gaols,  and  of  the 
CiMomau,  Picts,  Welsh,  CoTniah,and  Bretons,'  8to,  1834  ; 
but  the  M  flipuuion  of  his  opinions  was  not  arrived  at  till 
ncu  ei^  jeais  lator,  when  appeared  his  *  £tniria  Celtica, 
Etnnas  litentore  and  Antiqnities  loTesti^ted ;  or  the 
lupiife  of  that  People  compared  and  identified  with  the 
IbeiD^Celtic,  and  botn  shown  to  be  Phoenician/  S  vols.  Svo, 
Be  also  contribntad  nnnwrou  wpna  on  Irish 
Canities  to  the  *  l^Ruuaetiou  of  the  Imh  Academv/ 
■Ua  bsTfl  their  valne  nnfortonatdy  greatly  lessened  by 
ifnnge  want  of  critical  diaeeinmenL  Sir  WiUiam  was 
dertcd  a  Fellow  of  the  Sodsty  of  Antiqnarie^  London,  in 
ib^  bit  <ml7  two  «  three  papen  by  him  were  printed  in 
ur'Ardueotogia.' 

la  ha  own  pn^ier  line  of  research  Sit  William  was  a  far 
mt  tnstworthy  enide.  Besides  several  genealogical 
stsatm,  sad  a  Tunable  work  on  '  Parliamentary  and  Feudal 
Dicmtiei,' Sir  William  pnblished  in  1834  an  able  and  learned 
'saJiM  OS  '  The  Ori^  and  History  of  the  Constitntion  of 
Eoclud,  and  of  the  Early  Parliaments  of  Ireland.' 

For  siaiiy  years  helore  his  death  Sir  William  occupied  a 
ptmtut  place  in  the  general  and  literary  socie^  of  Dublin ; 
od  be  wu  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  in  most  of  the  religions 
3d  cfaaritable  as  well  as  the  literary  and  scientific  moTe- 
a^iathebidiiiietrt^olia.  Kindly  apd  eouteoos  toaU 
vbo  miJit  Ida  advice  or  aeristanee,  and  always  ready  to 
I'ict  In  itorea  at  the  swrice  of  the  historical  or  anUqnarian 
lEjainr,  his  ^aib,  thoogh  at  a  ripe  old  age,  was  generally 
rfKOxi.  He  died  at  Dnblin,  October  S3,  18fi3,  aged 
■TOtr-fonr. 

BETH' ANY,  a  -village  S  miles  E.  from  Jemsalem,  on  the 
wi  to  Jericho,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
lutbe  Kcne  of  the  raising  of  Laz&rus  horn  the  grave.  It 
JBT  called  El-Azariveh  ohe  Village  of  Lazaros).  (Robin- 
vi,B&lual  Beaearehet ;  Diakuuuy  <^  QreA  mi  Roman 


BaOPAL.  fBoPAUL.] 

HOKEBSTAFF,  ISAAC,  was  bom  in  Ireland  probaUv 
OHtlTSS.  He  was  (me  of  the  pages  of  Lord  Cheeterfielo^ 
>li  lieaow  Lord-Liententnt  of  Irdand  in  1746.  After* 
■ni  bs  became  an  oflicer  in  the  marines,  in  iriiich  service 
^oDtiBaad  until  fbreedto  onit  vnder  annimstaneee  of  a 
^&cnditdda  satnre.  He  is  known  as  the  soceessfitl 
i^of'a  Bomber  of  Ught  comedies  and  mnsical  pieces, 
T^>bA  ender  Ganiek*s  management,  of  which  some  yet 
^  possession  of  the  stage.  The  principal  are—'  Love  in 
iTiSve,*  1763  ;  the  '  Maid  of  the  MUl,'  1765 ;  Love  in  the 
1767  (since  altered  to  the  farce  of  '  The  Romp;) ; 
Tie  Hypocrite,*  1768  ;  *  Idonel  and  Clarissa,'  1768  ;  'The 
I^'^neS;  'The  Captive,'  1769;  'He  Would  if  he 
1769.  His  last  piece, '  The  Sultan,'  was  produced 
'  1T87.  The  mnne  to  many  of  these  pieces  was  composed 
^Chidu  Dibdio.  The  time  and  manner  of  Bickerstaff's 
^tre  oBcertain :  all  that  is  known  is  that  he  withdrew 
ttkecoDtioent,  and  died  in  obscnxity.   (.SAyrapi&Hi  Dra- 

nCEEBSTETH,  REV.  ElSWAm  was  bom  Hareh  19, 
1^  It  KiAby  Loudale^  Westmorland.  He  was  the  fimrth 
Mr.  Henry  Bickei^teth,  a  surgeon  of  that  tomif  and 
^Tinmr  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the 
^  ne  received  his  early  edacation  at  the  grammar  school 
i  Khfcby  Lonadale,  but  was  removed  thence  on  receiving  a 
in  the  post-office,  London,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
nmsinsd  for  six  years,  when  he  was  received  into 
^(fiee  of  Mr.  Bleaadale,  a  London  attorney,  aa  an  articled 
^  Having  completed  his  term  of  five  years,  he  entered 
K«  (situnhip  with  Mr.  Kgnold,  a  fellow  clerk,  whose 
^  U  oaimd,  and  ccnuunoed  tmiineas  ai  a  idicitor  at 

.p* bnioesB  soon  became  a  fionrishing  one,  and  Mr. 
***«^'s  proa|>ecta  appeared  very  fevourable.   But  he 
^  beejQitds^ly  inpfeeied  with  the  importance  trf  reUgiona 
^  bs  ooon  took  a  raominent  put  in  the  variooa 
nonnnU  for  which  Norwich  was  becoming  cele- 
ntNnwiehChvsebHiaioiiaiySocietyvasfoDnded 


1^  him,  and  he  was  aeUve  in  promoting  the  operations  of 
the  Bible  Socieiy,  and  sevexal  other  religions  societies  in  tiiat 
city.  He  also  wrote  and  pnblished,  in  1814,  *  A  Help  to 
the  Stndy  of  the  Scriptores,^  which  in  its  enla^  form  baa 
had  an  enonuoos  circnlaUon.  His  own  strong  religions 
feelings,  aided  perhaps  by  an  acqaaiotance  he  had  formed 
with  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Bcdd,  and  some  other  leading  cleisymen 
of  the  '  evangelical  *  section  of  the  chnrdi,  led  him  to  desire 
earnestly  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministerial  office— a  desire 
which  those  gentlemen  strongly  encouraged.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Bickersteth  was,  December  10, 1810,  ordained  a  deacon 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  having 
been  induced  to  dispense  in  his  case  with  the  usual  university 
training,  in  consequence  of  its  being  represented  to  him  that 
the  Chnrch  Missionary  Society  were  anxioiia  to  obtain  the 
services  of  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  proceed  on  a  special  mission 
to  inspect  and  xe-oiganiae  the  stttUona  of  ttie  sodety  in 
Afric^  and  to  act  afterward*  a>  their  sseretaiy.  A  ftntnight 
later  Ute  Bishop  ^  Oloaeester  admitted  him  to  fall  orders, 
and  be  almost  immediately  departed  with  his  wib  to  Africa. 
He  returned  in  the  following  autumn,  having  sati^hctorily 
accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  vidt. 

He  cratinaed  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  the  datiee  (tf  his 
secretaryship  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  onanising  new  and 
visiting  oldliranch  associatitms,  directing  uie  studies  of  th« 
missionaries,  continually  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
society  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  as  well  as  with  his 
pen ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  official  journeys 
through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  acquiring  a  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  influence  and  popnlarity  in  what  is 
commonly  designated  the  religious  world.  At  the  end  of 
1830  he  resigned  his  office,  and  also  his  ministerial  change  at 
Wheler  Chwd,  SfHtalflelas,  vpon  accepting  the  rectory  of 
Watton  in  Hertlwdshire.  At  WaUoi,  Mr.  Bickersteth  ^nt 
the  remaining  twentv  rears  of  his  life;  Bnt  his  labours  were 
by  no  means  bounaed  by  hii  parish.  He  was  daring  the 
whole  of  that  time  in  constant  request  as  the  advocate,  1^ 
sermons  and  speeches,  not  only  of  the  missionary,  bat  of 
almost  every  other  reli^ons  society  connected  with  the 
church,  or  in  which,  as  in  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  ^of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders), 
churchmen  and  diisenters  associate.  And  he  also  produced 
during  his  residence  at  Watton  a  constant  succession  of 
religious  publications,  which  were  for  the  most  part  read 
in  the  circles  to  which  they  were  chiefly  addrened  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  during 
moat  of  tiiese  later  years  of  hia  life  Mr.  Bickersteth  was 
oie  of  the  moat  influential  and  generally  popular  dogy- 
men  of  that  section  of  hii  Iwetlinn  among  wluun  he  was 
ehused. 

Daring  this  period  he  took  a  vei^  dedded  part  in  all  thoee 
measures  which  he  regarded  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
religious  condition  of  the  country.  He  was  especially  earnest 
in  opposing  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  in  calling  for  its  with- 
drawal ;  and  be  was  equally  sealoos  in  denouncing  the  spread 
of  what  are  known  as  Tractarian  opinions  in  the  Church  of 
Engluid ;  yet  his  opposition  was  free  from  all  personal  bit- 
terness, and  his  influence  was  directed  to  softening  the 
asperitiea  of  religious  strife.  In  his  later  years  he  mani- 
fested a  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  prophecy.  The 
unfulfilled  prophecies  were  made  the  freqnent  subject  of  his 
discouTBSS,  and  he  published  several  pamphleto  and  tracta 
and  three  or  four  elaborate  txeatiiai  u  eniddatiim  of  the 
prmhetie  writings. 

His  principal  wmka  beddea  the  'Seriptare  Help  *  already 
notice^  and  a  large  mmbCT  of  sermons,  tracts,  &c,  were 
'  llie  (airistian  Student,' '  A  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,* 
'  A  Treatise  on  Prayer,' '  Family  Expositions  of  the  Epistles 
of  St  John  and  St.  Jude,'  'A  Treatise  on  Baptism,'  'The 
Signs  of  Uie  Tidies,* '  The  Promised  Glory  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ,*  'The  Restoration  of  tiie  Jews,'  'A  Practical  Onide 
to  the  Prophedes,'  &c.  His  collected  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  16  vols.  8vo.  Among  his  literary  labours  ought  to 
be  mentioned  the  Hymn-book  which  he  compiled,  and  the 
'  Christian  Family  l4brary,*  which  he  edited,  and  which 
extended  to  fifty  volumes. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  was  in  1841  attacked  by  paralysis,  the 
result  of  too  prolonged  mental  exertion.  He  recovered  Avm 
this,  and  resumed  his  labours.  In  1846  he  was,  when 
proceeding  to  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  thrown 
tlnnn  his  d^ae  under  a  heavily  laden  cart,  the  wheels  of 
which  passed  over  him ;  bat  tiioogh  drMdfoUy  injured  he 
was  afl«r  a  tine  rortoied  to  health  and  activity,  avd^  ^ 1^  I 
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till  Fabnarjr  S4, 1850,  whan  h*  died  of  eoi^wtioii  cf  the 
bnin,  aged  nxty-three. 

(BirkB,  Memoir    (A«  Rev.  Edward  BieUr^.) 

BIELA,  WILHELM,  BABON  VON^  wm  bom  at  Roila, 
near  StollMrg,  .in  the  Han  MonotaiiUj  id  Pmuia,  hii  patri- 
monial catate,  on  March  19,  1782.  When  he  waa  born, 
Stolbe^  waa  an  independent  itat^,  and  he  entered  yonog 
into  the  Anatxian  aimj.  He  had  tkkeB  an  early  pxedilBction 
fin  astronomy,  as  an  amatenr,  and  while  aerving  with  his 
li^ment  at  Josephstadt  in  Bohemia,  in  1826,  he  became 
diatingniahed  by  uie  fiiat  diieoveiy  of  the  comet  unee  called 
aftm^im.  Retiiiog  from  the  mifttaiy  service,  he  eontinued 
to  take  an  intetett  in  the  science  of  aatronomy,  and  cor- 
revpooded  with  many  of  the  moit  eminent  men  of  science. 
He  died  en  Febniary  18, 1806,  at  Venice. 

BILL  OF  LADiNO.  The  indorsement  of  a  Bill  of 
Lading  now  not  only  tiansfers  the  property  in  the  goods 
therein  mentioned,  bnt  also  all  the  rigbta  and  liabilities 
inter  »t  of  the  original  partiea  thereto.  It  is  also  conclaaiTe 
evidence  as  against  the  master  of  the  shipment  therein 
mentioned  (18  &  19  Vict  c.  111). 

BILL  OF  SALE.  A  BiU  of  Sale  of  pertomtl  ehatttU 
muat  be  registeted  within  twenW-one  days  after  the  making 
thereof  in  uie  jadgmmt  office  of  the  Qaeen*s  Botch,  other- 
wise it  will,  aa  aoinrt  asdgneM  In  hankmpUiy  or  insol- 
Tmey,  or  ereditots^  oe  nnll  and  vmd  (17  &  16  Vin.  e.  36.) 

BrLLBERQU,  a  genns  of  planta  belonging  to  the  natoial 
order  Snmeliaeea,  named  after  Billbeig,a  Swedish  botanist. 
Several  species  are  cottivated  in  onr  stoves.  They  are  all 
natives  of  South  America.  One  of  the  specie^  B.  Uruioria, 
yields  a  coloarinR  matter,  which  is  nsed  for  dyeing  in  Mexico. 

BILLERICAY.  [Essix.] 

BIMANA,  the  first  order  of  the  dass  Mammalia,  whidi 
includes  the  single  genoa  and  apeciei  Soma  aapimB  Man. 
[Man.] 

BIKNY.  [BAaaw..] 

BISHOP,  SIB  HEKBY  BOWLEY,  waa  bom  in  London 
in  1780.  He  received  his  mndcal  edncaUon  nnder  Signer 
Biandu,  who  ,waa  then  aettled  in  London  as  composer  at  the 
Opera  House.  In  1806  Mr.  Bishop  obtained  the  appoint- 
meat  of  compoaer  of  ballet  nnsie  at  the  opera,  a  post  he 
oGcnpied  for  some  time ;  bat  little  more  than  tha  titles  of  the 
piecea  written  by  him  have  been  prcearved.  The  first  of 
oia  long  seziea  of  English  omras,  *  The  Circassian  Bride,* 
iraa  prodnced  at  Drary  Lane  Theatre  on  the  S3rd  of  Febnary, 
1809,  with  great  soccess ;  bat  rai  the  following  eveniog  the 
theatre  waa  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  score  of  his  opera 
perished  in  the  fiamee.  For  the  next  uxteen  or  aeventeen 
years  he  vrrote  almost  inoesssntly  for  Dnuy  Lane  and 
Covent  Ghuden  theatres,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  for  several 
years  held  the  office  of  oompoeer  and  mnsieal  director. 
DflTing  this  period  he  is  said  to  have  prodnced  npwatds  of 
seventy  operas,  ballets,  and  mnsicsl  entertainmenta.  Of 
these  many  are  forgotten  j  bat  others  are  still  repeated,  and, 
on  aeooant  of  their  flowing  melodies  and  animated  style,  are, 
when  tolerably  played,  alwaya  heard  with  gennine  pUasnre. 
Thoaa  whidi  beat  illnstiate  his  stylo  are  Mhy  Manneriiw,' 
the  'SUve,*  the  'UUler  and  hia  Hen,*  *BIaid  Marian,* 
'Native  Land,*  the  'Yiigin  of  the  Snn/  the  *Kni^tof 
SoowdoD,*  the  *  Englishman  in  India,*  &e.,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  trne  musical  power.  He  also  *  composed  and  adapted ' 
Moaart'a '  Barber  of  Seville,' '  Marriam  of  Figaro,*  &c.  Bat 
the  incessant  calls  upon  him  begot  a  nasty  cueless  manner, 
and  he  frequently,  in  the  later  years  of  bis  conneetioD  with 
the  theatres,  contented  himself  with  emde  rifscimsntos  of 
the  scores  of  foreign  composers;  and  bis  fame  in  consequence 
gndnally  declined.  At  length,  aroused  by  Uie  production  of 
Weber's  '  Oberon  '  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  18S6,  he 
composed  '  Aladdin  *  in  direct  rivalry  to  that  fiimons  work, 
and  bronght  it  oat  at  the  same  time  at  Dmiy  Lane.  But 
instead  of  treating  to  bis  own  geoios,  *  Aladdin  was  a  direct 
attempt  in  the  Genaan  style,  and  it  proved  an  entire  £silure. 
Hortiflcd  at  hia  loss  of  popularity,  he  never  egain  composed 
lor  the  stage.  Besides  hu  theatrical  pic«s,  he  composed 
three  or  four  ahorter  faecea  finr  a  series  of  omtorios,  which  he 
Mndocted  about  1819-SO.  He  arranged  also  asveral  volumes 
of  the  *  National  Melodies ; '  snd  he  composed  and  arranged 
all  Moore's  '  Melodies  *  snhsequent  to  Stevenson's  secession 
from  that  publication. 

Sir  Henr^  Bishop  was  knighted  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
musical  emintnce  by  the  Queen  soon  after  her  aecessioo  to 
be  throne.  I^e  wu  one  of  the  first  directon  of  the  Phil- 
hunKdeSode^aandcaidactorof  tha  Coiwartaiif  Ancient 


Hune.  He  waa  also  Bdd  profssser  of  mode  at  EdlBlsi^  { 
and  in  1648  was  elected  professor  of  muricat  Oxford  Univst- 
aity.  He  died  April  30, 1865,  aged  76.  SirHeniyhadhuv; 
domestic  trials,  and  he  was  not  pradent  in  money  mattm ; 
so  that  bis  later  yean  were  clouded  by  moch  anxiety  ud 
suffering. 

Ushopwaa  one  of  Qie  first  English  eomposets  of  nodeni 
times.  Had  he  written  less  he  would  have  written  better; 
bnt  as  it  is,  though  few  if  any  of  his  operas  are  lilul;  to 
retain  a  permanent  place  on  the  atafle,  and  his  elaborate 
imitative  philharmomc  cantataa  have  long  been  forgotten, 
much  of  hu  chamber  and  concert  music— married  a«  it  u 
often  is  to  immortal  verse — will  long  continue  to  delight  tbc 
public  ear,  and  will  indeed  moat  likely  be  still  popular  when 
many  far  more  pretentioua  pieces  of  foreign  aa  veil  as  home 
growth  shall  have  passed  away  with  their  novelty.  lUoy 
of  his  songs  and  glees  have  the  truest  inspiration  of  tlut 
dan  of  music — flowing,  vivid,  graceful,  and  bee  from  sU 
affectation. 

{Dictionarjf  cf  Muaicum»;  ^(Aen«un,  16fi6;  Gaiilt' 
flMn's  Magaeine,  1866.) 

BISHOP'S  AUCKLANP.  rAuczuKD,  Bibhop's.] 

BITLIS,  a  town  in  TnrkiBh  Armenia,  rituated  at  the 
southern  eiEtremify  of  a  long  rocky  ravine  vriiieh  sspsmtei 
the  Kerku  Mountains  from  the  Nimmd-Bagb  in  a  deep  vil% 
traversed  by  the  Bitlis  River,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Tigris,  at  a  distance  of  about  ISO  idles  8.E.  from  Erzenim, 
and  12  miles  S.W.  from  the  western  angle  of  Lake  Waa. 
Three  ravines  each  traversed  by  a  stream  open  into  the 
valley,  one  already  mentioned  from  the  north-west,  anotber 
from  ue  west,  and  a  third  from  the  esab ;  and  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  main  valley  the  town  is  situated  at  an  sltitode 
of  6166  feet  above  the  sea.  ^In  the  centre  of  the  town 
rises  an  abrupt  rock  60  or  60  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  formei 
Begs  of  Bitlia.   The  only  access  to  the  castle  is  by  a  narrow 
steep  paas^e,  strongly  defended  by  gates.   The  extenul 
wall  which  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  roclc,  and  is  30  feet 
high  above  ita  level  platform,  ia  solidly  built  and  loopholed, 
but  within  thia  ineloanra  there  ia  nothing  but  a  heap  of  mioa 
At  the  eastern  base  of  the  eaatie  rock  are  the  baasars^  which 
an  low,  dark  ill-built,  and  dirty,  bat  well  atocked  aad 
generally  much  crovrded,  aa  Bitlis  is  me  of  tiie  duef  naiti 
for  the  imports  and  exporta  of  Armenia  and  Kuidiitan. 
The  bazaars  are  lighted  only  by  perforations  at  intervali  in 
the  roof,  which  is  terraced  over  and  used  aa  a  highway  for 
foot  passengers.   Near  the  bazaars  and  on  the  banki  of  the 
river  are  the  slaoghterhouses,  haunted  by  man^  dogs,  and 
reeking  with  offensive  effluvia.   The  streets  ran  along  the 
streams  and  up  the  ravines,  giving  an  irregiilar  and  straggling 
fonn  to  the  town,  which  covers  a  conaiderable  area,  as  the 
buildings  are  interspersed  with  numeroiia  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, miich  smile  in  singular  contrast  with  the  bare  Uiuo 
stone  monntaina  that  rise  on  every  side  to  the  height  of 
about  2000  £set  above  the  valley.   The  atreama  are  etoued 
by  single-anhed  biidgea  snfficiently  numerous  to  afford  a 
le^  passage  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another. 

Tne  houses  axe  all  buut  of  stone  and  fiat  roofed.  The  b«st 
of  them  stand  hkh  up  the  declivities,  and  are  omamentv^ 
vrith  large  arched  windows,  trellis-work,  and  porticoes.  Th« 
stone  used  in  building  ia  a  soft  volcanic  rock  which  abonndi 
in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  in  the  north-weat  ravine ;  il 
is  cat  into  square  blocks  which  are  cemented  with  mud  ;  onl) 
a  few  of  the  houses  are  pointed  with  lime  cement.  Then 
are  two  good  khans  for  the  accommodation  of  merchanUi 
three  mosques  with  miuarets,  twelve  tekiyehs,  or  couventa  o: 
Howling  Dervishes,  and  four  Armenian  churches.  The  popa> 
lation  of  the  town  consists  of  about  2000  Mohammedan,  701 
Armenian^  and  40  Jacobite  families.  The  principal  buildin| 
in  Bitlis  la  the  fortified  residence  erecteff  by  Sberif  Beg  u 
1836,  on  the  level  summit  of  a  mountain  spar  that  runs  lial 
way  Mroas  the  month  of  the  esstem  ravine,  and  is  6476  fee 
above  the  sea.  It  is  a  rode  but  extensive  stmetOFe,  consi»tiaj 
of  a  f uadran^  two  stories  hub,  bnilt  round  a  conrt  whicj 
ccmtaiuB  a  eopioua  fountain.  The  ground-flow  it  need  fo 
stables  and  store-houses ;  the  npper  rooms  are  antered  fron 
an  open  gallery  overlooldng  the  court,  and  are  nsed  as  aitlini 
and  receiving  rooms,  harem,  ftc  The  windows  are  all  oi 
the  outer  walls  of  the  buildiog,  and  command  extenNV 
views.  From  this  frowning  castle  which  eomnoanda  the  to«i 
on  the  west  and  the  eastern  ravine,  Sherif  Beg  held  BilU 
and  its  territory  (containing  80  villages,  and  forming  abou 
one-third  of  the  paabaUc  of  Marit)4a  defianea  of  the  Soltai 
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feramnl  jmnu  Tlw  poiition  of  this  fortnn  m  given  in 
the  'Royal  Oeograpliical  Jotumal/  vol.  in  38°  23'  54"  N. 
bt,  4r  ^  4&'  E.  long. ;  on  the  map  in  Dr.  Layard'a  *  Ninereh 
ad  Babjton,'  the  town  ib  placed  8^  or  9*  farther  east. 

In  point  of  trade  Ktlia  ia  an  important  place.  The  exports 
oc  chteflj  ^alls,  honef ,  wax,  wocd,  and  gam  tiagacanth  from 
ite  moontauM  of  Katdiatan  and  Armenia,  carpets  and  cotton 
itoSs  woven  in  the  town  and  neighboarhood,  and  djed  here 
in  moat  brilliant  colours.  The  dyes  of  Bitlis  are  calebrmted 
ferthrirhiiUianer;  they  are  made  Cram  monntdn  herbs,  and 
from  indigo,  yellow  berries,  and  other  materiali  which  an 
imported.  The  raw  cotton  used  in  their  mann&ctorei  ia 
bnMight  firon  the  districts  of  Kharzan  and  CSurwan  (which 
ibo  npply  madder),  and  anne  of  it  is  imported  from  Khoi, 
in  Pmda.  It  is  vpan  by  hand ;  and  several  hnodred  thousand 
Aott  heavy  calico  vieces  are  m&nofactnred  throngbont  the 
cwotiy,  oi  which  Bitlis  is  the  centre,  and  sent  here  to  be 
^yed.  The  fevonrite  coloars  among  the  Kurds  are  a  dull 
de«p  red,  and  a  bright  yellow  mingled  or  striped  with  black. 
The  carpets  are  of  a  ridi  soft  texture,  with  patterns  display- 
ing considerable  elegance  and  taste ;  they  are  mncfa  esteemed 
in  Tnrii^.  Handiester  goods,  inclading  onbleached  calicoes, 
ih&wls,  and  prints ;  gay-colonred  silks  and  satins,  some 
voollen  clothes  and  coarse  cutlery  are  comprised  in  the  list 
of  British  goods  sold  in  the  bazaars.  The  manafactnres  of 
Damaacns,  Aleppo,  and  Biyar-Bekr  an  more  extensively 

tKd. 

Bitlis  in  aaid  to  he  «n  andent  place.  Until  latdy  it  was 
pfemed  hy  Kurdish  Beg^  ^o  were  hnt  littltt  under  the  om- 
inil  of  tiw  Forte.  Kieiif  Beg,  the  last  of  these  lawless 
diiefo,  was  exQed  to  Constantinople  in  1849,  after  the  so- 
called  snhjnf^tion  of  the  Kurds  by  Reshid  Pasha,  and  the 
town  is  now  governed  under  the  Pasha  of  Mush. 

DIV ALTB,snameapplied  to  those  formsof  Shell-Fish  which 
have  two  shells,  or  valves,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
kave  one  shell,  and  which  are  called  Univalve.  [Mollusca.1 
Before  the  strnctnre  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals  was  as  well 
known  u  it  is  at  the  present  day,  the  Barnacles  and  Sea 
Acorns,  which  have  several  external  valves,  or  shells,  were 
rrfmvd  to  the  Mollu»ca,  under  the  name  of  Multivalvet, 

BLACK  JACK,  the  name  given  by  miners  to  the  Snlpharet 
rf  ^e.  fZiifcJ 

BLADDEB»  DISEASES  OF,  [Sorobet,  8.  2.1 

BLAINTILLE,  HENRT  MABIE  DUCROTXT  DE.  a 
fetiBgiuBbed  sodogiit,  wss  bom  at  Ar^nes  near  Dieppe,  Sep- 
mber  IS,  a  noble  and  ancient  &mily.    He  went 

im  to  the  militaiy  school  at  Beaumont-en-Auge,  being 
ikrtined  for  the  army ;  bat  left  it  suddenly  in  1792,  and,  as 
ii  aid,  shipped  on  board  a  channel  cmiser,  and  took  part  in 
madry  enguements  with  En^ish  vessels.  Afterwards  he 
erteted  the  Ecole  de  Genie  at  Paris,  and  was  drawn  for  the 
eooseriptioii  of  1798,  but  obt^ed  exemption  through  a  par- 
tial stiftoesB  of  the  right  arm  caused  by  an  accident.  He 
wmained  at  Paris  without  any  definite  plan  of  life,  occupying 
biouelf  in  &  desultory  manner  by  attending  lectures  on  the 
tarural  sciences,  and  by  drawing  and  painting,  in  which  he 
^^ecame  very  expert.  He  bad  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
men,  when,  having  heard  one  of  Cavier's  eloquent  lectures 
ttthe  CoMk^  de  France,  he  resolved  on  devoUng  himself  to 
hi  Kience  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  at  once  entered  as 
ttsdent  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  Here  he  todc  his  degree 
if  Do^ar  «f  Medicine  in  1S08,  after  three  veaia  of  study ; 
vA  choee  aa  the  subject  of  his  iuaugnral  aisaertation,  ue 
xSoence  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in  respiration,  asdemon- 
osted  by  hia  own  experiments. 

The  science  of  anatomy  now  became  De  Blainville's  sole 
Retail.  Hin  remsrkable  skill  as  a  draughtsman  led  to  hia 
s^ts  being  recognised  by  Cuvier,  who  employed  him  as 
^'srtical  anatomist  and  artist  at  a  salary  of  2000  francs  a 
f*u- ;  and  the  great  zoologtBt  was  so  impressed  by  his  assist- 
ability,  tlut  he  intrusted  to  him  the  delivery  of  a  part 

kifl  comve  of  lectnres  on  zoology  at  the  college.  It  was 
BlainviUe'a  ambition  to  become  professor,  and  in  1812  he 
-TiTpcted  with  other  candidates  for  the  chair  of  soology  and 
'Jsjvx^tm  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  Havin|[  won  the 
-oD&QTa^  poet,  he  defended  his  well-known  thesis '  On  the 
Xaivral  Affinities  of  the  Omithorhynchua  Paradoxna.' 

A  flatterii^  politick  position,  obtained  through  his  infinen- 
'--•J  fiimtly  nmnections  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
>■  a  offered  to  De  Blainville  :  but  he  resisted  the  allarements 
ff  public  life  for  bis  fAvonrite  science..  He  came  to  England 
ib  181^  sad  daring  a  short  itaj,  made  diligent  use  of  his 
t^poitanitiea  for  addi^[  to  Ut  loological  Imowledga,  and 


carried  away  drawings  of  the  rare  Malbuea  in  the  Britisa 
Museum,  and  of  anatomical  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the 
R<7al  College  of  Sa^ieons.  Some  of  his  papers,  publishedin 
the 'Bulletin  de  la  8oa4t6  Philomati^ue,  bear  testimony  to 
the  good  use  he  made  of  his  soionm  in  Uiis  country. 

In  1826  De  Blainville  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acs- 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  On  the  retirement  of  Lamarck 
in  1830,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  natoral  history 
of  Mo^taea  and  Badiata  at  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes ;  and  on 
Cnvier'B  death  in  1838,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  that 
great  anatomiit  ai  professn  of  ctnnparative  anatomy  in  the 
same  establiahnunt.  Ihns  in  twenty-eight  years  after  Us 
resolve  on  a  life  <tf  sriontifle  atody,  he  fowd  himself  as  Ute 
result  of  his  persevering  laboon,  in  Uie  diair  of  hia  master, 
and  acknowledged  head  of  one  of  the  noat  important 
branches  of  science.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Sode^,  and  anbsequently  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a  mnnber  of 
other  scientific  societies  on  the  continent 

De  Blainville  avuled  himself  of  hia  new  poaition  to  com- 
mence what  has  since  been  recognised  as  his  great  work : 
'  Oat^ographie,  on  Description  Iconograpbiqae  compart  dn 
Sqnelette  et  du  8yit£me  Dentaire  dea  Cinq  Classes  d'Animaux 
Vert^r^  r^cents  et  foseiles,'  &c.  Twenty-three  parts  of 
this  magnificent  work  had  been  published,  and  the  author 
had  corrected  the  twent;^-fonrth  part  (Camehu),  when  on  the 
arrival  at  Bomb  of  a  xadway  tzun  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
place,  he  was  found  in  a  stata  et  apoplectic  ina«nnUlity. 
This  was  the  1st  of  ISfSO.  On  the  previoni  day  he  had 
delivered  his  usual  lecture;  ohibiting,"  ssys  M.  Fr^vost, 
"a  freshness  of  ideas,  and  &dlity  of  •e]q>ression,  whidi  bore 
no  marks  either  of  &tigue  or  apprehension.  Some  threaten- 
ing symptoms  had  been  experienced  daring  the  year  past, 
but,  with  a  force  of  character  peculiar  to  him,  he  had  sooght 
to  conceal  them  from  all,  even  from  himself."  All  attempts 
at  resuscitation  proved  unavafling,  and  he  died  a  fyw  minntei 
after  bis  removal  from  the  carriage, 

De  Blainville's  writings  are  to  be  fonnd^  in  the  '  Diction- 
mdre  d'Histoire  NatureUe,'  the '  Bulletin '  above-mentioned, 
the  'Annales'  and  'M^moirea  du  Mue^om,*  the  'Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  the  '  B^vue  Zoologique,'  and  other 
setMitifie  periodieala.  Of  separate  woriu  may  be  mentioned 
hia  *  Dissertation  snr  la  place  que  la  Famille  des  Omitho- 
rinqnes  et  des  Echidn^  doit  oceuper  dans  la  S^rie  Natarelle,* 
4to,  Paris,  1812;  'Snr  les  Ichthyolites,'  &c.,  8vo,  Paris, 
1818 ;  *  Malscozoaires  et  Poisiona  de  la  Fanne  Fran9aise,*  8vo, 
Paris,  1820-30 ;  '  Principes  d'Anatomie  Comparee,'  S  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1822-23;  '  M^oire  sur  les  Belemnites,'  4to, 
Paris,  16St7 ;  '  Cours  de  Phvsioloftie  g^n^rale  et  compart,*  3 
vols.  8vo,  Paria,  1833 ;  '  Manuel  d  Actinologie  et  de  Zoo- 
phytologie,*  8vo,  Paris,  1834. 

The  &et  that  De  BlainTille's  writings  number  nearly  SOO 
in  the  whole,  will  best  give  a  notion  of  his  activity  and  devo- 
tion to  science ;  they  comprise  researches  in  all  branches  of 
zoology.  His  '  Osteographie '  and  '  Manuel  de  Malacologie,* 
are  elaborate  treatises  which  alone  would  employ  the  laboul 
of  a  life.  The  former  includes  extinct  as  well  as  living  ani- 
mala,  and  is  of  tare  importance  to  pahsontolorists. 

De  BlunviUe  had  a  nnblie  funeral  in  P^re-lapChusa 
Provost,  Chevreid,  and  Milne-Edwards  nek  ppmonneed  a 
discourse  over  his  grave.  A  paasage  frmn  the  ftwoier  pre- 
sents a  concise  view  of  what  he  accomplished.  '*  It  was  the 
great  object  of  his  life,*'  says  M.  Provost, "  to  establish  in  all 
his  works,  especially  in  his  'Osteology,'  the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  senea  of  organic  beings  was  intimately  related, 
the  links  of  rate  great  dhun,  ascending  from  the  most  simple 
of  organisms  to  that  which  occupies  the  highest  place  ;  in 
other  words,  from  the  sponge  to  man.  But  while  he  endea- 
voured to  refer  all  groups  and  every  variety  of  animal  form 
to  one  and  the  same  plan,  he  never  embraced  the  plausible 
hypothesis  that  each  higher  grade  had  been  improved  in  the 
course  of  ages  oat  of  a  lower  one  b^  transmutation ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  saw  in  the  whole  animal  creation  one  single 
operation,  one  great  harmonious  and  divine  idea,  the  various 
changes  being  neither  due  to  chance  nor  to  the  inflaence  of 
external  circumstances,  but  hdng  all  the  result  of  one  and 
the  same  original  eoneeption." 

(Proceeding  tke  J»Oft^  Sode^  ;  Jnm.  dee  Sei. ;  Agassis, 
iw/.;  SiUinuB,  Journal;  6eoL  Soe.  JomiuU/  Vlnttitut 
de  IVatue.) 

BLAKEA,  a  genu  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Mebulemaeemf  named  hj  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  in  ho- 
WKTOf  Uartfai  Blike.  The  ipedei  ■retcees  jHfiihmbSi  viritii 
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Luge  ihowy  nd  flomn.  The  cilyx  is  girded  witii  from  four 
to  sis  broad  icaUi ;  tbe  conlU  with  ux  petalf ;  the  fruit  a 
6-celled  berry,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  The  leaves  have 
from  three  to  five  nervea.  B,  qumquenenit,  Aablet,  J3. 
triplmervu,  Idnnteas,  ii  a  uatiTe  of  Brazil,  Oayana,  and 
Tnnidad.  It  prodocee  a  huge  yellow  berr^,  which  is  eaten 
in  the  countries  where  it  grows.  J9.  paratUioa  is  a  native  of 
Oayana  and  Maranham,  having  red  flowenr.  It  is  a  climb- 
ing ahmbby  plant,  rooting  itieu  in  other  trees.  It  yielda  a 
Golotaiag  matter,  enplond  for  dynng  red. 

BLANCHARD,  LABIAN,  was  bom  at  Great  Tarmontli, 
Norfolk,  Bfay  10, 1803.  His  &ther  having  removed  to  Lon- 
don, Laman  was  educated  at  St  Olave's  school,  Sonthwaric. 
He  commenced  the  bnsineBs  of  life  as  reader  in  a  printing 
office.   From  boyhood  he  had  exhibited  a  great  fondness  for 
poetry,  and  considerable  aptitdde  in  verse  making ;  and  his 
first  venture  in  authorship  was  a  small  volume  of  poetry 
entitled  'The  Lyric  Offering,'  published  in  IBSS.  Before 
this,  however,  in  1827,  he  had  received  the  ippointment  of 
secretary  to  the  Zooloj^cal  Society.   This  office  he  held  till 
1831,  when  be  resigned  it  to  become  acting  editor  of  the 
*  New  Monthly  Magazine.^   From  this  time  till  his  deaUi 
his  talenta  were  wholly  devoted  to  writing  for  the  periodical 
press,  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  varied  and  prolific 
eontribotors.   His  contributions  consisted  of  poems,  essays, 
tales,  sketdie^  and  brief  pointed  paragraphs  ^whatever  in 
Act  was  most  leqoired  for  the  maguane  or  jontnal  with 
which  he  was  at  the  time  coDnactM :  and  all  of  them  dis- 
played a  lively  and  genial  hney  and  a  ready  wit.  Mr. 
Blanchard  edited  the  *  True  Sun'  newspi^  during  the 
whole  of  its  career ;  the  '  ConsUtutional ;   and  for  a  wMle 
tbe '  Court  Journal,*  and  the  '  Courier.*  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  had  assisted  la  conducting  the  '  Exa- 
miner.' His  death  occurred  under  very  painful  arcnastances. 
His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  became  very  ill 
about  a  year  before  his  decease,  and  her  illness  ended  in 
insanity.   She  rsllied  for  awhile,  but  relapsed  and  died. 
Under  the  prolonged  anxiety  attending  her  long  illness  and 
its  fatal  termination,  his  own  health  and  spirits  gave  way. 
He  was  attacked  by  /lervous  paroxysms,  and  during  or  after 
one  of  these,  piU  an  end  to  his  life,  February  15, 1840.  His 
death  exdted  much  sympathy,  especially  among  his  literary 
brethren,  by  whum  he  waa  greatly  eitenned.  His  '  Essays 
and  Sketches*  have  been  eulected  and  published,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.- 
BLBS8INOT0N.  [Wioklow.I 
BLESSINOTON.  MARGUERITE,  COUNTESS  OF, 
was  bom  at  Knockbrit,  near  Clonmel,  Tipperaiy  county, 
Ireland,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1789,  and  was  the  third 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edmund  Power,  who  was  of  respectable 
family,  but  broken  fortune  and  reckless  habits.   She  was 
married  in  her  fifteenth  year  to  a  Captain  Farmer,  but  the 
marriage  was  a  very  unhappy  one,  and  Mrs.  Farmer  after  a 
time  quitted  his  house.   He  was  killed  bv  fidling  from  a 
window  in  the  Kins's  Bench  Prison,  while  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, and  within  foor  months  his  widow  was  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  February  ISia   After  exhausting 
eveiy  means  of  enjoyment  in  Ei^land  and  Ir^and,  the  eari 
and  conntesa  started  in  September  1822  on  a  continental 
tonr,  which,  partly  owing  to  the  earl's  property  having 
become  considerably  encumbered,  was  prolonged  till  his 
death.   At  Paris  they  were  joined  by  the  Count  Alfred 
d'OnaVj  whoinlSSTmarriedadaughterofLordBlesrington 
by  bis  first  wife.   It  waa  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  a  aepa- 
paration  eventually  took  place ;  hat  Count  d'Orsay  conti- 
nued after  the  death  of  Lord  Blessington  to  reside  with  Lady 
Blessington  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.   Lord  Bles- 
sington died  at  Paris  in  May  1829.   I^idy  Blessington  on 
her  return  to  London  made  her  house  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
circle  of  persons  of  social  and  intellectual  eminence.  She 
quickly  became  one  of  the  celebrities  of  London ;  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  the  talont  first  of  Seamore-Place  and 
afterwards  of  Oore  House,  disputed  the  palm  with  those  of 
Holland  House,  as  the  resort  of  the  learned,  the  witty,  and 
the  fiunons  of  the  day.   But  Lady  Blesungton  aspired  to  be 
something  more  than  merely  their  hostess.   She  had  in  188S 
pablishcd a conple  of  volumes  of  *  Sketches,'  and  in  1832  she 
fairly  entered  upon  her  career  of  aDthorship  by  contributing 
to  the  *  New  Monthly  Magazine '  a  '  Journal  of  Conversations 
with  Lord  Byron.*  She  had  become  acquainted  with  Lord 
Byron  when  rending  on  the  continent,  and  as  she  repeated 
his  remarks  with  little  reserve,  the  'Journal '  exdted  con- 
siderable iiOereit,  and  was  soon  republished  in  a  lepuate 


form.  From  this  time  Lady  Blessington  contisotd  to  nit* 
for  the  press  with  little  intermission.   She  wnta  s  great 
manynovels,  of  which  'The  Repealers'  was  the  Snt  in  pcuit 
of  time :  and  the  <  Victim  of  Society,'  the '  Two  Frimdi/ud 
the '  Belle  of  a  Season,'  were  the  most  popular.  When  por- 
traying the  habita  of  fashionable  society  she  wai  on  &milisr 
ground,  and  could  write  with  effect;  when  she  treated  of 
subjects  of  more  general  interest,  she  lost  her  power.  The 
majority  of  her  novels  and  tales  aro  of  little  lileisi;  worth,  i 
and  none  perhaps  an  likely  to  have  »  vaiy  long  vitslity,  j 
One  of  her  most  |ileaant  books,  after  the  '  CraTemtiou 
with  Lord  Byron,*  is  her  *  Idler  in  Italy,*  paUidud  in  two  j 
volumes  in  1839.   The  *  Idler  in  Fiance '^aad'Desolto^ 
Thoughts  and  Reflections,'  are  of  inferior  value.  lady  Bles- 
sington also  contributed  slight  tales,  sketches,  and  Tenes  to 
the  magazines  and  annuals  ;  and  for  several  yean  ihe  edited 
'  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty '  and  the  '  Keepsake :  she  also  for 
a  few  years  edited  another  annual  called  the '  Oems  of  , 
Beauty.*  She  likewise  for  a  time  contribnted  to  the  'Daily 
News  *  and  '  Sunday  Times'  newspapeis.  ; 
To  this  literary  industry  I^y  Blessington  wss  incited  by 

Eecuniary  necessity,  brought  aMut  by  her  splendid  style  of 
Ting.  But  both  her  jointure  and  her  litersrv  earnings  , 
proved  insufficient  to  meet  her  expenditure ;  and  when  the  , 
famine  in  Ireland  cut  off  in  a  great  measure  the  returns  of  , 
the  Blessington  property,  it  became  necessary  in  IbiS  to  , 
dispose  of  the  cosUy  fittinni  and  famitme  of  Geie  House.  , 
Count  d^Orsay  had  gone  to  niis  in  the  hope,  as  was  under»  , 
stood,  of  obtaining  a  post  under  Looii  Napueon,  with  whom  i 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  much  intimacy.  I^dy  Blessington 
followed  him  in  April  1649,  and  died  at  Ftris  almost  sad-  ' 
denly  on  the  4th  of  June,  1849.   Count  d'Oisay  died  at  Paris 
August  4, 180S.  ' 

(Madden,  the  Literary  X4fB  md  Ouregmdma  of  Ike  | 
ComUen  of  BUuingUm.) 

BLETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ' 
Orehidaeeee.  Thecormsof  £/«fiaMreciMdisaresaidbyDr.P. 
Browne,  to  have  a  bitterish  flavour,  and  when  dry  to  be  used 
with  advantage  as  a  stomachic. 

BLOMFl  tLD,  CHARLES  JAMES,Bishop  of  Loudon,  was 
bora  in  1786,  at  Buy  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  where  his  father 
was  a  schoolmaster.   Having  been  first  well-grounded  in 
classics,  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge,  and 
both  there  and  in  the  nniversily  examinations  he  attained 
great  distinction.   He  g;raduated  in  1808  as  third  wrangler, 
and  was  senior  medallist  the  same  year;  snhseqneiitly  he 
waa  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  Coll^.  The  first  pnblislwd 
^eimen  of  his  philological  and  critical  abilities  waa  an  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Prometheus '  of  JEschyluii,  which  appeared  in 
1810;  this  was  followed  by  the  'Seven  against  Theb«^,' 
1812 ;  the  '  Persians ;  the  *  Choephorsa ;  '  and  the  *  A];.-i. 
memnon.'  A  valuable  edition  of  CaUimachus  waa  publisht.'>j 
under  his  supervision  in  1824.   It  is  on  these  works  thai  tb« 
fiune  of  Bishop  Blomfield  as  a  classical  scholar  chiefly  reatss, 
But  they  are  iar  firom  exhibiting  the  extent  of  his  labours  ii 
the  academic  field.   In  181S  he  edited,  in  conjonctioa  will 
Romelftfae  'MnsaCantabrigiensis ; '  and  in  conjunction  wit] 
Monk  the '  Posthnmous  Tracts '  of  Person,  a  work  which  hi 
followed,  two  years  later,  by  editing  alone  the  *  Advexsari  i 
PononL'  But  besides  these  he  is  luiown  to  have  writte  i 
numerous  critical  papers  on  Greek  literature,  some  of  thet  i 
of  a  rather  trenchant  character,  in  the  quarterly  reviews  aii  j 
classical  journals ;  and  he  compiled  in  1828  a  GrMk  gramuu  i 
for  schools. 

His  first  preferment  in  the  church  was  in  ISlOto  the  li\it  | 
of  Warrington ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  that  •  < 
Dunton  in  Essex.  In  1819  he  became  chwlain  to  Howie  > 
Bishop  of  London,  and  very  soon  after  ne  received  tl 
valoaSle  rectoiy  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  in  the  city  i 
London,  and  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Colchester.  Frn  ; 
this  time  his  career  of  active  clerical  influence  may  be  date  : 
In  1824  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  aa  Bi&hup  : 
Chester;  and  in  1828  on  his  friend  and  patron  Di^h  i 
Howl^  being  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbnnr,  Bish  i 
BlomMld  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  Bishop  of  l^ondc  i 
His  Lordship  ever  afterwards  took  perhaps  the  moat  acti  < 
and  influential,  if  not  always  the  moat  prominent  part,  ! 
the  government  of  the  established  church,  and  a  lfn<lii 
position  in  the  discussion  of  all  ecclesiastiou  or  aemi-occ-l 
siastical  subjects  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  conduct 
the  many  important  matters  connected  with  the  doctnti 
and  ceremonial  observances  and  innovations  which 
Texed  or  interested  the  Chordi  ftf  E^jlasd  dnriax  tho 
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mu  Im  hiSA  him  inmortant  port,  m  modi  ewnuHd.  Bat 
Msides  his  waidifai  taparanon  ttf  tlie  gutml  interetta  of 
tke  Choreh,  Bishop  Blomfield  was  a  aroiil  ovoMer  of  tlie 
tiajgr  of  his  diocese,  and  prompt  to  tapport  an^  proposition 
iHiiiui  ^^esr«d  likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
lUmonng  classes  in  the  metropolis.  Nor  in  the  briefest 
Botiee  of  Bishop  Blomfield  ought  the  amsang  snceess  of  his 
rfwts  for  increasing  the  number  of  chorches  to  pass 
snmentioaed.  While  Bishop  of  Cheater  he  xealoaaly  set 
(HI  foot  efforts  to  wect  new  churches  in  places  insufficiently 
mppUcd  ;  hot  it  is  in  his  London  diocese  that  saccess  most 
abmdantiy  crowned  his  labours.  Doring  the  time  that  he 
held  the  see  there  were  built  in  his  diocese  a  nomber  of 
chaichet  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  in  the  presi- 
dency ai  nsf  other  bishop  since  the  Beformatiint ;  yet  one  of 
his  moat  reeuit  pablic  acta  was  to  malu  an  eaniMt  wpeal, 
mmkded  by  a  la^e  snbieriptaon,  to  the  affln«it  and  Ubeial 
to  endesToor  by  a  Tigorooa  ^fort  to  raise  fonda  snffident,  if 
ramble,  to  (Mmstraot  as  many  additional  chorchea  aa  the 
Censoa  Bc|wrt  of  Uie  Segiatrar-Geneial  shows  are  still  needed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Tast  and  rapidly  increasing  popo- 
lation  of  the  metropolis. 

The  theological  writinn  of  Bishop  Blomfield  oonsiBt  of 
'  Lectures  aa  the  Acts  of  tlia  ApostMs,'  and  irf  mtmenms 
Sermons  and  Chafes. 

Bishop  Blomfield  in  1856  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  was 
sooeaedad  by  Dr.  Tait.  He  died  Aognst  fi,  16S7,  at  Falham, 
■ear  London. 

BLOODSTONE,  also  called  Heliotrope,  is  a  deep  green 
stone — a  jaspery  TsrieW  of  quartz.  It  has  obtained  its  name 
from  beug  qtoUcd  with  red  so  as  to  resemble  drops  of  blood. 
In  addition  to  silica,  it  ?w*wpt  oxide  of  iron  and  clay,  which 
an  mechanically  introdooed,  and  in  this  w»  the  red  spots 
an  pmdiwad.  In  the  royal  eoUMlkm  at  Pam  there  is  a  bust 
of  Chnt  in  this  ston^  so  managed  that  the  red  spots  repre- 
sent drops  of  blood,   (Dana,  Wnerahgy.) 

BLOOD-VESSELS.  The  blood  from  which  the  tissues  of 
the  body  obtain  the  material  of  their  nonrishment  is  coareyed 
fnxQ  me  part  of  the  bodr  to  another  by  means  of  branched 
tabes  which  are  named  &ood- Vessels.  It  is  carried  along 
these  Teasels  by  the  impulse  given  by  the  action  of  the  Heart. 
[Hujrr.]  The  venels  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart 
ire  adled  ArteriM.  [Astiry.^  Those  which  return  the 
Uood  to  the  heart  are  named  Veins.  [VEm.l  Whilst  a  very 
EOHsally  diffused  net-work  of  Blood- Vessels  exist,  connect- 
is;  the  arteriea  and  T«ns,  vrioieh  are  called  Capillaries. 
[Cafillart  Vxsbels.] 

The  Blood-Vesse^  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  desti- 
Mtion,  Msm  to  ori^nata  in  tha  same  manner.  Observations 
a  thia  snhjaet  have  been  made  b^  Schwann  and  KdUiker  in 
Gmnanyy  and  by  FrafMsor  Paget  m  this  oonntrr.  The  obser- 
ntiou  <tt  the  two  fmner  ware  made  on  tha  aevelopment  of 
the  vessels  in  the  germinal  membrane  of  the  rag,  and  on  the 
capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  tail  of  the  larva  ofa  frog.  Mr. 
Wget's  obaorvations  were  madeon  the  tissues  of  the  foe  tal  sheep. 
Accnding  to  these  observers  it  appears  that  these  vessels 
oT^inata  from  nucleated  calls,  similar  to  those  which  at  first 
enotitnte  the  different  parts  of  the  embryo.  The  cell-wall 
VT  external  envelope  of  these  cells  shoots  out  into  slendsr 
pointed  processes,  snch  as  is  seen  in  the  forms  of  stellate 
Tegetable  tissne.  The  projections  ^m  neighbouring  cells 
tacoonter  each  other,  and  becoming  organically  nnited,  the 
iaterrenuig  walls  between  the  two  projections  are  absorbed, 
and  thoa  n  cmtinnona  tuba  is  produced.  In  easM  where  new 
Tcnela  are  prodncad  in  tha  neighbonibood  of  old  ones,  the 
tfdlate  cella  are  formed  in  the  new  parU  and  pio^tioiis  are 
Hiiinl  in  the  old  capillary  vessels,  whiim  udte  with  tha  new 
«e»,  and  tbns  tha  circuhUion  is  re-estabUshed.  Tha  jnojee- 
tisai  when  fint  uited  are  solid  and  very  slander,  bnt  event- 
sally  ihe  interveaiDg  sabstasce  disappears  and  the  vessels 
tssam  a  uniform  calibre.  In  growing  parts  where  the  wab  of 
vessels  is  kept  up,  new  ones  are  constantly  being  added  by 
the  development  of  stellate  cella  in  the  interstices  of  the 
previoos  web.  WfaUsttheeapUlariesearlyattain  the  develop- 
Best  at  whidi  they  remain,  Uiose  vessels  which  are  to  become 
uieries  or  reins  on  either  aide  of  the  capillary  vessels  go  on 
ificiHsing  in  size  tiU  they  acquire  the  special  membranes  or 
eraia  which  distinguish  these  ports  of  the  circulating  system. 
Tb-B  ex^uation  seems  however  only  applicable  to  the  smaller 
TGDB  aod  arteries,  aa  tha  observations  of  KdUiker  would 
letA  to  show  that  the  lar^  Blood-Vessels  may  take  their 
incin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hearty  in  which  oigan  there 
i^B^  an  aggknenUioo  of  callii  the  utoior  onai  of  vhich 


baeoma  ntt,  and  at  lalt  dii^pear,  whilat  tlw  osUiide  ones 
beeoma  finnar  and  emutitnte  the  outer  walli.  On  this  snh- 
ject  further  abservations  are  wanting. 

(Sharpy,  Quatn'tElemnttofAnatotnif ;  Schwann,  if iow- 
aeopiail  Uaearekt*  into  the  Accordance  in  the  Struetwe  and 
Ghvufth  of  Ammalt  amd  PlanU,  translated  by  H.  Smith; 
KdUiker,  Handbtuh  der  Oew^teUhre  dor  Mentehen: 
Paget,  Suppimeta  to  MSUer'i  P/tynok^,  by  Bsley  and 
Kirkes.) 

BCEHMERIA,  n  genus  of  pUnU  belonging  to  the  natuml 
order  UrtieacecB.  The  species  were  formerfy  comprehended 
onder  the  genus  Urtica.  Que  of  the  species  S.  nivea,  for- 
merly tirtica  niveoj  is  the  Bheea  of  Asam,  and  yields  fibres 
of  remarkable  fineness  and  tenacity.  It  appears  from  tbe 
inTastigations  of  Dr.  Falconer,  that  the  pluit  which  yields 
the  celebrated  siasa-clotb  of  China  is  identical  with  (ha  Asam 

filant  SevaiaTmagmMis  af  these  fibres  mannfiwtniad  into 
ight  arlidai  of  dress  were  exhibited  in  the  Indian  eoUs&> 
tion  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  B.  nma  is  a 
herbaceous  plant,  with  broad  ovate  leaves,  wbieh  are 
downy  and  white  beneath,  hence  its  specific  name.  It  bears 
no  sting, 

BOERHAAVIA,  a  genas  of  planU  named  after  the  cele- 
brated Boerhaave,  belonging  to  the  natnralorder  Ifyetaffinaee(B. 
The  species  of  Boerkaatia  have  generally  emetic  and  pur- 
gative properties,  and  have  been  employed  medicinally  bo^ 
by  tha  natives  of  Peru  and  the  East  Indies,  where  the  species 
grow.  B.  tuberoaa  is  stated  by  Lindley  to  be  tha  Verba  de. 
la  Porgacion  of  Pern,  and  that  it  is  employed  aa  a  cnlinary 
v^etable.  The  root  of  B.  decumhm*  is  called  Hog-Meat  in  ^ 
Jamaica,  and  on  aoeonnt  of  its  emetic  properties  it  is  some- 
times called  Ipacacnaiiha  in  Onyana.  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
buighk  states  that  it  ia  utriugent,  and  is  useful  in  dysentery. 
B.  deembetu  and  B.  htmaa  are  uso  said  to  possess  medicinal 
properties.   (LindlOT,  VegetaHe  Kingdom.) 

BOO-IRON-ORE^  a  loose  earthy  ore  of  inn,  eonsistiag  of 
Peroxide  of  Iron  and  water.  It  is  of  a  bciwniah-black 
colour,  and  occurs  in  low  bo^  grounds. 

BOQMARUS,  a  genus  ofTiabes,  to  which  the  Vaa^maer, 
or  Deal-Fish,  is  referred  by  Schneider  under  the  specific  title 
of  B.  Iilandiau.    [Tbachtptbrob,  S.  2.] 

BOLDOA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Monimiaceee.  B,fragran»  is  the  BoMn  of  Chili.  It 
produces  an  aromatic  succiuent  fruit,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  wood  is  very  fragrant  and  mi^us  a  charcoal 
which  is  preferred  by  the  smiths  of  Chili  to  ^t  from  any 
other  wood.  The  leaves  are  also  veiy  fragrant,  "nis  ban: 
is  employed  in  tanning. 

BOISSONADE,  JEAN-FRANCOIS,  wbb  bom  in  Paris, 
August  12,  1774.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1792 
Boissonade  entered  into  the  public  servioe  under  the  ministry 
of  General  Domonries ;  he  was  exiwlled  from  the  admiids- 
tration  in  1795,  bnt  was  restored  in  1801  by  Lncien  Bona- 
parte, who  was  then  minister  of  the  interior,  and  who  made 
him  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Haate-Karoe. 
When  Lucien  retired  from  the  pnbUc  service,  Boissonade 
retired  also ;  and  thenceforward  devoted  himaelf  to  literature, 
which  had  indeed  previously  occupied  nearly  all  his  leisure 
hours.  He  had  from  the  year  1802  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
t'ae  Acad^mie  de  Paris,  bnt  assumed  only  the  title  of 
issistant-professor,  resigning  the  title  of  professor  to  Lusher, 
who  retaiaed  it  till  his  death  in  1812.  Boissonade  then  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  also  supplied  his  place  in  tha  Aead^mia  des 
Inacriptiona  et  Belles-Lettrea.  On  the  death  of  J.  B.  Qail 
in  1828,  Boissonade  was  appointed  profeasor  of  Greek  in  the 
Collie  de  France.  Other  situatitms  of  hmour  and  em(du- 
ment  were  afterwards  o&red  to  him,  but  he  declined  tc 
accept  any  of  them. 

M.  Boissonade  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
in  the  critical  ezaminatioa  of  Greek  writers  previously 
unedited,  and  published  a  very  large  number  of  works  and 
fragments  of  works  by  Philostratns,  Proclus,  Tiberius  the 
Rhetorician,  Holstentios,  Hefodianoa,  Eonapins,  Aristseaslns, 
and  several  others. 

In  the  period  from  1823  to  1826  Boissonade  published  In 
24  vols.  32mo,  a  '  Sylloge  Poetaram  Gracorum,'  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  in  1839,  in  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Aiboa,  in  Greece,  of  a  mannscript  wbieh  contained  &  i^r^.^ 
numiwr  of  the  lost  Fables  of  Babriua,  Bdssonade  pobli^hei 
*  Babrii  FabulB  lambicse,*  8ro,  Paris,  1844.  [BabbiccI 

Boissonade  contributed  to  the  edition  of  *  Mhinsies:  )f 
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Behwci^woMr,  to  tha  *  Eiirt]ddM*  of  Hatthia,  and  to  tin 
•ditioa  of  SUnbeu'fl  *  Thesaurn*  Qmem  Uogaa/ vhieh 
ma  printed  and  pnbUihed  in  London  by  Vdpy,  Ha  also 
vroto  BOTeral  azwlss  for  Valp/i '  Clusieal  Jotunal,*  and  he 
gave  hii  aBiistanee  to  the  Paris  edition  of  Stephens's 
'Thesaurus,'  printed  by  Didot.  M.  Boissonade  was  an 
ind^atigable  Isboarer  sot  only  in  Greek  bat  alito  in  modern 
literature,  having,  for  instance,  pabHshed  collections  of  the 
nnedited  letters  of  Voltaire,  of  the  vorks  of  Pamj,  and 
having  fnmitibed  a  large  namber  of  the  lives  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle.'   He  died  Sept.  IS,  lSfi7. 

(Noucdle  BionrapkU  OftUrale.) 

BOUNGBROKB.  [Lincolnsbirs.] 

BOLITO'PHAOUS  (Fabricins),  JEledma  of  UtreiUe, 
Leach,  and  Millard,  and  Opatrvm  of  some  other  authors,  a 

Snns  of  ColeopteroQS  InsectB,  of  the  section  Heteromera  and 
nilr  TmArianida.  The  principal  seoeric  characters  are 
aa  fculow*  ^— Bead  short,  purtialljr  hidden  by  the  thorax,  in 
the  malea  sonetimea  armed  with  a  hom  or  tnberclfl ; 
antenna  very  ihort  and  thii^,  the  three  or  foar  apical  joints 
mnch  broader  than  the  rest ;  maxilla^  palpi  rather  large 
and  distinct,  the  terminal  joint  truncated,  its  length  equalling 
that  of  the  two  preceding  joints :  labial  palpi  small ;  thorax 
coarsely  pnnetored  or  rugose,  the  lateral  maigins  more  or 
less  toothed  ;  elytra  deeply  striated ;  legs  short  and  thick, 
the  anterior  tibia  eompressed. 

There  are  ahont  six  species  of  this  genus  known ;  tbey  live 
in  BoUti,  and  are  of  a  small  sise,  a  short  ovate  form,  and 
their  prevailing  colours  are  brown-black.  In  tbis  countty 
bat  one  species  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  B.  Agarieola  or 
Agarieieola.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  about  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  long.  It  is  raiher  local,  but  where  it  does  occur 
it  ia  fonnd  in  tolerable  abundance. 
•    fiOLORETINE.   [Chkmistrt,  S.  S.] 

BOLTONITE,  a  native  anhydnms  Stlieate  of  Hssnesia. 
It  occurs  massive  with  a  grannfar  atmctnie,  or  in  yeilowiah 
or  blnish-gra^  grains.  The  eteavage  is  in  one  direction ;  the 
lustre  vitreous ;  transparent  to  truslncont.  It  ia  fonnd  dis- 
seminated through  limestone  in  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  at  Bolton,  Roxboroneh,  and  Nittleton,  Massa- 
cfausetts :  and  Ridefield  and  Reading,  Connecticut. 

BONA  NOTABILIA.  [Exbcotors.]  The  doctrine  of 
Bona  Ifotabilia  has  been  abolished  with  tbe  Courts  whose 
jorisdiciion  depended  on  it,  there  being  now  bnt  one  Court 
of  Probate  f.T  Ml  England.  -fpRonATR,  S.  2.] 

BONAPARTE,  CHARLES  LUCIEN  JULES  LAU- 
RENCE, Prince  of  Canino,  eldest  son  of  Lncien  Bonapaite, 
was  born  at  Psris,  May  24,  1803.  He  received  a  careful 
education,  and  always  exhibited  a  much  greater  attechment 
to  litenoy  and  ecientifio  than  political  parsuite.  As  a 
naturalist  the  Prince  of  Cbnino  acquired  great  distinction. 
In  omithologT  especially^  he  is  genually  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  modem  anthonties ;  and  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  nearly  all  the  principal  learned  societies  of  Europe  and 
America.  For  some  years  the  Prince  resided  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  by  his  writings  on  the  Birds  of  America 
tbat  be  first  made  hinuelf  known  to  the  scienttlio  world. 
His  chief  publications  are  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  *  Orni- 
thology ofAmerica,'  in  four  folio  volumes;  andthe'Icon- 
ografia  dclla  Faaua  Italics  *  a  splendidly  illustrated  work  in 
three  volumes  folio.  But  oesides  these  he  published  numer- 
ous essays  and  memoirs  on  particular  portions  of  American 
ornithology,  and  on  other  branches  of  natural  hiBtory  in  the 
scientific  journals  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
Prince  was  always  the  zealous  friend  and  patron  of  the 
votaries  of  science,  and  for  many  years  he  ins  the  eUef 
promoter  of  the  annual  congresses  of  the  scientific  men  of 
Italy.   He  died  July  30, 1867,  in 

Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  married  at  ftuasels,  Jane  29th, 
182S,  ZenaTde-Charlotte,  daughter  al  Ms  nnde  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  whom  three 
sons  and  five  daughters  are  livins. 

BONAPARTE,  LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  the  fourth  son  of 
Cbaries  Bonapaite,  and  hther  of  N&poleon  III.,  was  bom  at 
Ajaccio  in  Coraica,  September  21,  1778.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  tbe  French  army,  and  accompatiied  his  brother 
Napoleon  to  Itely  and  Ewpt.  Id  Italy  he  distinguished 
himself  St  the  pasasge  of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  braving  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  shielding  tbe  body  of  bis  brotber  and 
commander.  When  Napoleon  became  first  consul,  he  was 
••Ilk  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg ;  but  on  arriving  at  Bn- 
Iin  he  laamcd  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Panl. 
*~ntfl  fn  Pnrii  iftir  uMinlin  ■!  Tliiliii  abostA  year, 


and  became  ft  general  of  bii|S8de,  b  oomsellor  of  state,  lad 
afterwards  a  general  of  divuion.  In  180S  he  married  Ho^ 
tense  Eugenie  de  BeMhamais,  the  daoghtat  of  the  Enpna 

Josephine. 

When  Napdeon  became  Emperor,  Louis  Bonaparte  wss 
momoted  to  higher  honoats,  and  was  made  governor  of 
Piedmont,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  the  north 
of  Holland.   After  the  Batavian  republic  bad  been  converted 
into  a  kingdom,  the  states  of  Holland  in  June  1B06  tent  an 
embassy  to  Napoleon,  requesting  that  Lonls  might  be  their 
king,  which  waa  granted,  and  he  immediately  ansmed  the 
title  of  King  of  Holland.    He  strennonsly  exerted  himulf  to 
better  the  condition  of  bis  people,  and  distinguished  bimieU 
on  several  occasions  by  his  personal  humanity.    His  love  for 
his  people  occasioned  him  to  refuse  without  hemtation  the 
offer  made  him  by  his  brother  of  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but 
his  opposition  to  Napoleon's  plans,  which  he  thouitht  were 
prejudicial  to  their  welfare,  gave  great  dissatisfsetion  st 
Fans.   Hia  wife  was  a  most  attached  adherentof  Nuoleon'*, 
and  her  inability  to  control  her  husband,  the  death  of  her 
eldest  son  in  1807,  and  the  state  of  her  health,  induced  her 
to  repair  to  Paris,  where  a  third  son  was  bom.  Sheinu 
afterwards  sent  b^  Napoleon  in  1809  to  induce  Louis  to 
comply  with  his  wishes,  but  Louis  refused.  I^ethen  retnnipl 
to  Paris,  where  she  resided  in  state  as  Qneen  of  Hotlsnd,  sii4 
Napoleon' sent  Oudinot  with  20,000  men  against  Louis,  wlio 
thereupon  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  which  abdtc&tion 
Napoleon  rejected  ;  and  on  July  0, 1  BIO,  Holland  was  unit-  i 
,to  the  French  Empire.    Louis  retired  to  Gratz  in  Styrii, 
'  where  be  lived  three  years  nnder  the  title  of  Count  de  St 
Leu,  and  his  wife  became  wholly  aepanted  from  him,  thmaf^ 
not  divorced. 

In  1813,  when  the  allied  armies  appeared  about  to  hil 
upon  France,  Lonis  offered  his  services  to  tbe  Em^ior, 
by  whom  they  were  accepted,  and  he  proceeded  to  Switser- 
land,  hut  he  was  not  employel   On  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon, when  the  Datdi  threw  off  the  Frenclt  yoke,  Loa:s 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  provisional  ^  government  from 
Soleare,  asserting  lus  clainu  to  the  throne,  but  they  were 
rejected.    He  then  commenced  a  suitst  Paris  tot  tbe  resUta- 
tion  of  his  two  sons,  then  living  under  the  caie  of  their 
mother,  who  ha'd  obtained  a  grant  of  the  domain  of  St.  Leu, 
with  the  title  of  Duchess,  through  the  interest  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.    Tbe  return  of  Napoleon  pnt  a  stop  to  tbe  mH, 
and  the  Dncbess  of  St.  Leu  did  tbe  honours  of  Napoleon 'i 
court,  and  used  her  interest  in  fovour  of  the  tinfortanste  of 
all  parties.    After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  went  to  resiile 
in  Switzerland  with  her  sons.   Louis  retired  to  the  Papitl 
States,  where  others  of  bis  familv  had  assembled,  and  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  literature.   He  published  *  Marie,  ou  I<e^ 
Hollandaisea ;  *  'Docnmeos  Historiqoes  snr  la  Hollande,' 
0  vols.  6vo,  1820,  both  of  which  have  been  traniilated  into 
English ;  sklso,  *  M^rnoim  mr  la  Tenification ; '  an  opera, 
a  tragedy,  a  collection  of  poems,  and  a  reply  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  on  hia  *  Histoty  of  Napoleon.*   He  died  at  Leghorn, 
Jane  Ifi,  1646 ;  and  at  his  special  destre,  which  aft'-r 
some  delay  was  acceded  to,  his  body  was  buried  at  St. 
Leu  in  France,  with  those  of  his  fiitber  and  his  first  son, 
September  29, 1847. 

BONE-BEDS.  Accumulations  of  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  more  especially  of  fish  and  Saurian  reptile<«,  are  nnt 
uncommon  in  various  strata,  and  have  had  this  name  given 
them  by  geologiste.  They  generally  occur  at  the  tenuination 
of  one  formation  and  the  commencement  of  another.  Tbece 
Bone-Beds  are  local,  and  are  not  in  any  case  very  extensive. 
The  thickest  and  most  widely-distributed  ia  that  of  the  Litis, 
which  seems  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  New  Red* 
Sandstone  epoch.  The  most  romariutbla  Booe-Beds  aio  tbe 
following!— 

^  Bone-Bed  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Greensnnd  at  its  junc- 
tion with  theWealden;  at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  nl 
ite  junction  with  the  Uss ;  at  the  base  of  the  Lias,  at  iti 
jonetion  vrith  the  New  Red-Marl ;  st  the  base  of  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone,  at  ita  junction  wiUi  the  Old  Red-Sandatonc  ; 
at  the  base  of  the  Ola  Red-Sandstone,  at  ita  junction  «*iih 
the  Ludlow  Rock  of  the  Silurian  System. 

(Brodie,  On  th«  Baeement-Beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  ■ 
Proe.  Oeol.  Soe.) 

BONOARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nataral 
order  Berhenduce,  or  Berberiaaeeee.  [BsaaBRtnixa.l 

BONHILL,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Bonhill  and  diatriet  of 
Lavenax  or  Lennox,  Dnmbartonshire,  Scotlsuid.  The  parish 
ii  divided  in  ita  Imgth  git<)  aW  ^  the  aooth 


BON 


n 


nd  of  Loch  Lmood,  aad  tin  riw  fnnad  fegr  ilw  Laran, 
fiom  which  tiw  district  deriTM  iti  mnw,  ud  which  blla 
into  the  Clyde  «t  Dambnion.  The  pi^alitiaa  <rf  the  town 

RoahiU  m  1851  wai  2337. 

The  town  ii  ntoatwl  od  both  banki  of  the  Leren,  about 
fire  miles  above  Dambarton.  A  mile  aaanr  thia  town,  aad 
on  the  right  bank  <d  the  itream,  ia  the  thrini^  villige  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  popalation  of  3781. 

The  iohabitaata  are  chiefly  engaged  in  printrworki  and 
Ueachfields  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  the  water  of  which, 
from  ha  uftnew  and  purity,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pro- 
cenes  of  printiog  and  bteachiog.  Co&U,  lime,  and  other 
articles  required  in  manufactures  are  brought  np  the  river  in 
shallow  braad-bottomed  lighters.  The  extensive  works  on 
the  river  aiejenendly  the  prvaatj  of  nmcantile  hooies  in 
Gla^ow.  Toe  Laroi  ie  cdflbnted  for  its  fine  salmon  and 
front. 

Bsaides  the  parish  dimdi  of  Bonlull  there  ia  a  chapel-of- 
fase  at  Alexandria.  At  both  places  are  chapels  for  Free 
Chorch  and  United  Presbytenan  Disaenters.  Then  are 
lUo  two  chapels  in  Alexandria  for  Independents, 

BONITO,  the  name  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
SciomUridte.  They  resemble  the  Tunny.  The  Bonito  is  the 
Thynmit  pelamjf*,  Cnv.;  the  Belted  Bonito,  PelamrM  Sarda, 
Cot.  ;  the  Plain  Bonito,  Aiaa§  sM^nirff,  Cuv.  {lajtnm, 
S.1.J 

BOOTLE.  [CoMBUUNo.! 

BOOTTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  £ydiroakaridaee(Bj  the  spedea  of  which  an  eaten  as 
pot-herb*. 

BORAGE.  [BoaaGO,  iS:  1.1 

BORY  DE  8AU1T-VINCENT,  JEAN-BAPTI8TE- 
OEOBOB-HARIE,  was  bom  in  1780,  at  Agen.  in  the 
French  deputment  of  Lot'tft^Ganmne.  As  early  as  his 
fifteoith  Tear  he  had  addressed  some  oommunieations  to  the 
Anna]*  of  the  Societv  of  Natural  History  of  Bordeaux.  In 
1799  he  accompanied  Captain  Baudin,  as  a  naturalist,  in  the 
•cieotific  expedition  which  was  sent  out  to  Australia  by  the 
Preadi  govemmeut  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  however, 
a  dtaagreenisat  took  place  between  the  captain  and  several 
o[  the  officers  and  scientific  men  who  accompanied  him,  in 
esnseqoence  of  whi(^  Bory  de  Saint-Vinoent  and  others 
ifaandoned  the  expedition  at  Hauritini,  then  named  the  lie 
de  France  He  was  employed  by  the  governor  as  one  of  the 
r^-majoT  of  the  colony,  and  movided  with  whatever  was 
Trqnisite  for  making  a  survey  of  the  adjacent  islands.  His 
utention  was  padicnluly  dnrscted  to  ttaa  idand  of  Bonibon, 
tien  named  the  lie  de  la  R^niw,  of  which  he  eonstmcted 
a  good  mu.  Ob  his  voyage  ^ck  to  Fmne^  he  toadied  at 
and  eumined  sevenl  of  the  ialanda  in  the  African  seas, 
Mpedallj  that  of  SL  Helena,  of  which  also  he  made  a  map. 
Afttf  his  retam  to  Fnmce  he  published  his  '  Essai  snr  les 
i.a  Fortnn^es  de  t'Antique  Atlantide,  on  Precis  de  THistoire 
G^nale  de  I'Archipel  dee  Canaries,'  4to,  Paiia,  1803,  and 
lis  'Voyage  dans  les  Quatre  Principales  lies  des  Men 
d'Afriqoe,*  3  volt.  8vo,  with  Atlas,  in  4to,  Paris,  1804. 

Bory  de  Saint- Vincent  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
™ir  of  captain  on  the  staff  of  Manhal  Davoast,  and  was 
f-mmt  at  the  battles  of  Ulm  and  Austnlitz.  When  Marshal 
Ney  was  sent  to  Spain  in  1808,  Bory  da  Saint- Vincent  ac- 
ebmpaoied  faim  as  one  of  his  staff,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
nsk  of  major.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  itaff  of 
Mmhal  Sonit,  and  was  present  with  him  at  the  final  battle 
•rf  Touloose.  He  wm  imluded  in  the  Hsta  of  proscription  of 
ioly  24, 1810,  aad  m^ed  at  Aix  IspChapelfe,  UaestriebL 
Uawdrini^,  and  Braeaels.  While  at  Uaestricht  he  examined 
the  vaat  i|nmTiea  wluch  extend  under  the  mountain  called 
Pctenberx*  nnd  pablidied  an  aceonnt  of  them  under  the 
trie  of  *  Ub  Vcmge  Sonterrain,'  8vo,  18S3.  At  Brussels  he 
vas  rpgngrd  with  other*  in  the  *A&nales  O^n^alea  des 
StHencaPhysi^e^*  8  Tob.  8vo.  He  ntnmed  to  Fiance 
iBl830. 

In  1^  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
tLe  scieotific  expedition  sent  out  by  the  French  goTeroment 
t^the  MoT«n  and  the  Cyclades,  the  results  of  which  were 
pQM'>h«d  in  the  '  Expraition  Scieotifiqne  de  Mor^e,*  4to, 
vnb  Atlas  in  fol.,  Paris,  1838.  In  this  work,  besides  the 
Msistanee  given  to  other  departments,  he  furnished  the  entire 
wction  of  the  botuv  ('  Partie  Botaniqne  *).  His  contri- 
^ttoBs  to  the  peiioweai  pnblieati<ma  of  Paris  were  Terr 
camcrons,  moatlr  on  snbieets  of  natnral  history.  In  183S 
Upttblisbeda  *Basam£da  la GAigmphle de  la  Peaiuinle,* 
Iteo,  with  Hqps.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  the  manage- 


ment  of  the  sdentiflo  eommissioB  sent  ont  fay  the  Frend  go- 
vernment to  Algietv.  He  aeoompuied  the  eipedHiw^wd 
after  the  completioo  of  the  invtragations  ntnnted  to  Puis. 
He  died  December  S3, 1846. 

(C<mvertatiM»-Lenioii;  NotivtUe  Biografhu  CUnimU.) 

BOSIO,  FBANgOIS  JOSEPH,  BARON,  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Monaco,  March  19, 1760.  He 
went  at  an  eariy  age  to  France,  where,  nnder  Pajou,  he  re- 
ceived bis  professional  education.  He  acquired  great  cele- 
brity nnder  the  empire  and  was  much  patronised  by  the 
Empress  Josephine  as  well  as  by  Bonaparte.  For  the 
Emperor  he  executed  busts  of  himself,  of  Josephine,  his 
sister  Pauline,  the  young  King  of  Rome,  &c.  For  Josephine 
he  exacutedafine  marble  statueU'Amour  lan^ant  des  Traits.' 
The  well-known  baad-riliavi  of  the  column  on  the  Place 
Veoddme  are  the  work  of  Bono.  ^  Tlte  restoration  of  the 
Boorbons  did  not  interfere  with  Bosio^s  course  of  prosperity. 
The  restored  d3masty  foond  employment  for  his  chiael,  and 
Bosio  was  equally  ready  to  serve  them.  He  was  commis- 
sioned in  1817  to  execute  the  equestrian  statue  of  '  Louis 
XIV.  triomphant*  for  the  Place  des  Victoires.  He  also 
exhibited  in  the  same  year  a  marble  statue  of  the  Dnc 
d'En^ien,  and  subsequently  busts  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
Paupbin,  and  Charles  X.  Under  Louis  ^ilippe  his 
courtly  chisel  produced  one  of  his  best  works,  a  bust  of 
the  Queen  Marie  Am^e.  During  all  this  period  he  was 
much  engaged  in  the  execution  of  various  monuments, 
statues  for  public  building,  &c.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  bia  classical  and  poetic  works  may  be  named 
ids  *  rAmoor  s^nisant  rinnocenco ;  *  '  Hercnle  combattant 
Acb^ons  metamorphose  en  Serpent ;'  THistoire  et  les  Arts 
consacrant  les  Ohnns  de  la  France,*  &c.  Bosio,  deapito  the 
high  poutioB  he  occupied  duri'  g  his  prospenras  career,  is 
not  likely  to  take  permanent  rank  among  the  great  scnlpton 
of  France.  He  was  a  skilful  wo^man,  and  had  much 
facility  in  designing,  but  his  works  evince  little  of  the  higher 
order  of  invmtive  or  imaginative  power.  Bosio  was  created 
a  baron  by  Charles  X. ;  ho  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  died  Jnly  29, 1845. 

BOTANY.  The  otndy  of  Botany  may  be  divided  and 
pnrsued  under  the  following  heads 

1.  The  Chemistry  of  Plants,  ioclodiog  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  cempoution  of  plants.  [Sioasrions,  Vxox- 
tablbJ 

2.  The  HistolMy  of  nants,  inclnding  the  facts  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  v^etaUe  cell,  the  Tarions  fnnetions  it 
performs,  and  ita  life  in  conneetion  witii  othera  in  the  fbnnfr- 
tion  of  organs.  £CnLL^  8.  i,  BwroLosr,  8.  S.';  Tnsnxs, 
ViexTAau(.l 

3.  The  Morphology  of  Plants,  embracing  the  history  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  individual  organs  of  plants,  and 
the  Te^tion  of  all  forma  of  orgaps  to  one  another,  and  die 
lawa  which  legnlato  the  channek  which  the  ssme  orsan  undei^ 
goes  in  the  same  and  in  different  families  of  plants.  [Stahbns  ; 
rarrvLjS.  2 ;  Sexd  j  Flowxb  ;  Fbuit  ;  Otols.] 

4.  The  Organo1(»v  of  Plants,  including  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  the  entire  life  of  the  plant,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  relations  which  animals  bear  to  plants,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  take  part  in  the  gr«at  changes  going  on  in  the 
surface  of  the  earih.   [Stxh  ;  Root  ;  Lkap.] 

5.  Systematic  Botany,  embracing  the  principles  of  classi- 
fication and  the  anangemrai  of  planU  in  groups,  according  to 
tiieiT  relations  to  each  o\h\~.  This  department  of  Botany 
has  been  only  gradually  develo[>ed.  Under  the  heads  of 
ExooBNS,  EHDOoans,  and  Aobooknb  [PoLYrooiaoB^X  ^ 
found  the  snbdiviaioiu  proposed  by  the  moat  recent  writers 
on  systematic  botany.  In  order  however  to  facilitato  the 
student  in  discovering  the  order  to  which  any  plant  he  may 
poesess  belongs,  we  give  here  an  analysis  of  the  orders 
contained  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopseiiia '  and  its  Supptem>-nt8, 
nnon  the  ^an  followed  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  *  VsgeUble 
luDgdom.* 

Class,  EXOGENS. 

Snb-Class,  Vovtmu.^   (Petals  not  united); 

T.  Stamens  more  than  SO  (Polyandrons). 
A.  Ovary  wholly  or  partly  inferior 
a.  Stipules  present 

1.  Carpels  more  or  less  distinct  ( Pomaeea. 

or  Holitary        .      .      :  (  (Bosaesw.) 
£,  Carpels  combined 
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FlaoBntu  central 
Leavu  oppoiita       •  . 
Leavei  utenute  . 
Placentas  on  the  nde    .  . 
lb  fitipnles  absent 

'  1.  Carpets  more  or  less  diatSnot  ■ 
S.  Carpels  united 

Placentas  spread  abont  . 
Placentas  on  sides 

Petals  definite,  distinct  . 
Petals  indefinite,  confased 
Placentas  in  the  centn 
Leaves  dotted 
OTaiy  1-eelled  . 
Ovary  more  than  1  -celled  Mprlaemg. 
Leaves  doUess 
Petals  namennu 
Petals  few 


Hma^aetOL 

Zioataeea. 
Cactacea, 


ChamaimidaBea, 


IftiMbiyocctit 


Petals  narrow . 
Petals  roond 

Style  1 


I  Akmgiaceae. 

( Barringtoniaeea 
•  (  (Myrtacea.) 
Styles  separate .  PhUad^pKa^a, 

Ovary  superior 
0.  Stipnles  present 

1>  CUpela  more  or  leas  distinct  or  Bolitaiy 
Stamens  hypogynoos 
Carpel  ■oUtary  .  ZiumAiiMm, 

Cartels  00,  .  .  iMfftuUema, 

Stamens  perigynona 
Styles  eomiDg  from  apex  nil  carpela 

■  ■  ■{'^^'"^ 

Carpela  m(»re  than  1  .  .Bokmab. 
Styles  coming  from  base )  /«™jl,7«-™— 
of  carpels   ,       .      .  ]  C^TW*-****". 
S.  Gaipeb  nnited ;  placentas  more  than  1 
Placentas  on  the  side  (parietal) 
Leaves  dotted,  dots  round  FUucmrtiaeecf, 
Leaveadotted,  dots  Unear )  Bg^„^i^ 
and  round,  mixed      .  J 
Placentas  in  the  centn 
Calrz  imbricated 
Flowers  anisenal  ■  . 
Flowers  hennaphrodite 
Ovazyl-celled;sepa]s8  PorHtUmutm, 
OvaryS  or  more  celled 
Calyx  donble 
Calyx  single      .  , 
Ci^^  valvate 
Stamens  monadelphons ; . 
anthers  2-celled 
Stsmens  colnmnar 
Stamens  not  columnar 
fitamena  monadelphoua ;  ] 

anthers  1 -celled     .  . 
Stamens  monadelphons ; 

calyx  irre^lat      .   .  j 
Stamens  distuct  . 
h.  Stipnles  absent 

1.  Carpels  more  or  lesidiatinet  or  lolitatT 

Carpels  immersed  in  a  didc    .  NMumhtama. 
Carpels  not  immosed 
Stamens  peiigynona    .      .  RotaeeoB^ 
Stamens  hypogynoos 
Embryo  in  a  vitellns   .   .  Cabombaeta. 

Exarillate;  albumen  fle^y 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  Rammaiiaeea, 
Flowers  unisexual .   .  SckymdroBta, 
Exarillate  j  albnnwn  m-  \ 
minated     .      .      .  j 
Embryo  nearly  aa  lone  as  seed 
Calyx  mneh  imbridted 
Fruit  a  legume  . 
Fmit  not  a  legpme 
Seeds  amoou  . 
Seeds  hairy 
Galvx  little  imbricated 
Fmit  not  a  l^nme    •  AmaeairdiaMa. 


Ohkmaetm. 
OUtaOM. 


ByttntriMm 

MalvacM, 

Dipteraeece. 
TiUaemB. 


Legumhuon, 

Mjfptirieattm, 
RoamMrtacvB. 


1,  Caipeli  aaited ;  placentu  mm  than  1 
Placentas  parietal,  in  lines 
Anthers  versatile ;  juice  watery  Cofpimiim^ 
Anthers  innate ;  juice  milky  .  Pt^ttsmuBt, 
Placentas  parietal,  spread  over )  m^^^^^^ 
theliniiiofthefrSit      .    . }  J^^"*""*"**- 
Pluxntas  spread  over  dissepiments  Njfmpheiaaa. 
Placentas  central 
Stigma  broad  and  petalold 
Stigma  simple 
Ovary  1-celled  .  . 
OvaiT  many-celled 
Calyx  much  imbricated 
Leaves  compound 
Leaves  simple 
Petals  eiraal  to  eepali 
Seeds  Sew      .  • 
Seeds  nnmoons; 

petals  flat 
Seeds  nnmerons; 
petals  crumpled 
Calyx  little  or  not  at  all 
imbricated 
Stamens  perigynons; 

caljrx  tabular  .  . 
Stamens     hypogy- ' 
nous ;  calyx  many- ' 
leaved   .      .  . 


Sarratmaeem. 
Portdamtat. 

BkwMaeea. 

Chuiaeu. 

CSifMeas. 


HumiriacKt. 


Homidiaeem, 

Bkmmaeea. 

RhKOpSoraeeeK, 
Saatamelidacetz, 


AraSaetau 


AhmiaeeeB. 
LoroHtkaeeK. 

CcmiBfetaeete. 


II,  Btameni  fewer  than  SO  (Oligandnms). 

A.  Ovaiy  wholly  or  partly  infBrior 
a.  Stipnles  present 

Placentas  parietal       .     •  . 
Plaoentaa  in  the  centre 
Flowata  unisexual      .      .  . 
Flowers  hermaphro^te 
Stamens  opposite  {)etal8 
Stamena  altemata  with  petals 
Leaves  opposite .  . 
Leaves  altematfl  •     •  . 
h,  Stipnles  absent 
Placentas  parietal 
Flowera  unisexoal    .      .  • 
Flowers  hemupfarodite       •  • 
Plaeentu  in  the  centre 
Flowers  in  umbels ;  styles  S  , 
Flowers  in  umbels ;  styles  3  , 
FlowMB  not  in  umbels 
Carpehi  at^taty 
Petals  atrap-shaped ;  sta- 
mens diaUnct 
Petalaverynatrow;  stamens 

growing  on  them  . 
Petals  oblong ;  leaves  hispid 
Cotyledons  convolute  . 

Cotyledons  flat  .      .   .  ^  

Petalaobtong ;  leaves  halsamio  AnaenrdAaistc^ 
Carpels  divaricating 
Leaves  alternate  :  faerba    .  Soaifragacece, 
Leaves  opposite :  shnibs   *  Hydrange^feece. 
Carpels  pamllel,  combined 
Cilyx  valvMa ;  petaU  oppo- > 
site  stamens  .      .     .  J 
Calyxvalvate ;  petals  alter* 
Date  with  stameoi 
Albumen  none      •  • 
Albumen  cojaons  . 
Calyx  not  valvate 
Stamens  doubled  .  . 
Stamens  carved 
Leaves  dotted  . 
Leaves  not  dotted 
Parts  of  flower  4 
Ovules  ascending . 
Ovules  pendulous. 
Farts  of  flower  not 
4;  seeds  many 
Leafy  .      .   .  EteaUtm«Mce€K. 
Sca^  .      .  .  M«iutropac^cc* 
Parts  of^  flown  not )  nn^s^nmsw. 
4;mdilew.  .J^«»««*- 

B.  TCTT  iritoll};  taperiot 
a.  Leaves  stipuute  ^  i 
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Style  from  the  bu*  of  the 

carpel.      .  . 
Style  from  apex  eaipel; 

fruit  a  legoma 
Style  from        of  carpel; 
fruit  a  drape  or  capsale  . 

S.  Carpels  whollj  eombiqed  ■ 
Flaeentaa  parietal 
Floirera  with  appendani  . 
Flowers  without  appendages 
Leaves  with  twdA  aod 
obhaiftnn^amit  dots 
Itgmi  dotUH^  oifdnate 

wbsn  yoaDg 
Leaves  dodos,  sbw|^k 
when  young ;  fmit  cap- 
salar  .      .      .  • 
Leaves  dotless,  stnight 
when    you^  i  fr*^' 
siliqnose.      .      •  • 
Placentas  central 
Styles  distinct 

Calyx  in  a  broken  whorl. 
C^yxin  acomplete  whorl 
Flowers  nnisexnal 
Flowers  hermapbrodite 
Petals  miante  . 
Petal*  luge;  sta- 
meBshypogynooa ; 
Petals  large ;  star 
mens  perigynons ; 
leaves  opposite  . 
Petals   large;  sta- 
mens perigynons : 
leaves  alternate  . 
Calyx  valvate 
Styles  more  or  lasecombined, 
gynobasie 
Oynobase  fleshy  . 


LegummoieB. 


JfertHgaeecK. 


Fniil  a  iegnme;  ndicle  awajj  Qoimaraeta, 


IB«eAraeea. 
Malpishiaeea. 

OtmoniacecB. 

SaxifragoMOS. 
TiHaeeai. 


Oynobase  dry  ;  leave*  1  ZugouUlatiat 

opposite  .  *}  ' 

Oynobase  dry;  leans 
alternate 
Fmit  beaked  .  . 
Fmit  not  beaked  . 
Styles  moreor  1ms  combined, 
sot  gynobasic 
CaJyxin  a  broken  whorl 
Flowers  fporred .  . 
Flowers  not  spurred, 
cilyculate       .  • 
Flowers  not  sptirred, 
naked. 
Calyx  in  a  complete  whorl 
Leaves  cnnpoand  ;  se- 
pals more  than  3 
Leaves  simple;  sepals 

abontS  . 
Leavestople;  sepalsS. 
Calyx  valvate  or  open 
Stamens  eduimar 
Siunens  not  colomnai 
Stamens  oKNWte  pe- 
tals 
Perigynona  . 
Hypogynoos  .  . 
Stamens  alternate 
with  petals 
Anthers  poroos  • 
Anthers  slit;  pe- 
tals tplit  . 
■Anthers  slit;  pe- 
tals undivided  . 

&  Btipoka  absent 

1.  Carpels  distinct  or  solitary 

Anther-valves  recarved  • 
Anther-valves  longitudinal 
Fmit  a  l^me;  radicle  n^^U  XeoMiteOM. 


OeroniaeetB. 
OaaUdaeem. 


Chlamacem. 
Sa^HdaeecB. 

PortulaeaeeiE. 
SteraOiaceat, 


RAannaceae. 
VUaeeei, 


Tiliaoeai. 
Chaillttiante. 

Angftvlaeea. 


fromhilnm 
Fratt  not  legomiaou 
Carpels  with  1  scale     •  . 
Carpels  with  2  scales       .  . 
Carpels  withoot  scales 
Alhumen  abondant ;  em- 
bryo minnte 
Flowers  unisexual .  . 
Flowem  hermaphrodite 
£mbryo  in  vitellus 
Embryo  naked 
Albumen  solid. 
Albumen  ruminate  . 
Alhumen  small  or  none 
Carpels  several 
Enclosed      •      •  • 
Naked      .      .  . 
Carpds  aiditaiy 
Leaves  dotted    ■  ■ 
Leaves  dotless     .  . 


CkoMatdatece, 
Frmcoaeea. 


Zardita&alae«e, 

CaboBJxmix. 

BanwtatlaeecB. 
Anmaeete* 


Caljfeanihaeeoe. 

Aaijrridame. 
AnaeanHaeetg, 


S,  Carpels  divided  into  a  sdid  ^il 

Placentas  parietal 
Stamens  tetradynamoiis    .      .  (^ve^mt. 
Stamens  not  tetradynamoas 
Flowers  with  sterile  itameos 
Stamens  and  pistils  on 
distinct  Bowers 
Pistil-flower  crowned  Panffkeat. 
Pistil-flower       not ' 
crowned 
Stamens     and     pistils ' 
together ;  plaeentsB 
lining  the  fruit    .      .  _ 
Stamens      and  pistils 
together;  placentie  in 
rows  .... 
Flowers  without  sterile  stamens 
Disk   of   flower    latge ;  j 
stamens  indefinite       .  J 
Disk  of   flower  lo^; 

stamens  definite  . 
Disk  of  flower  small  or  none 
Albumen  large   .  . 
Albamea  small 

Calyx  fi-laaved  . 
Calyx  tubnlar 
FUeentai  eovering  diue^nwiits  . 
Placentas  central  . 
Styles  distinct 
Caljrx  valvate     .  . 
Calyx  in  a  broken  lAorl  > 
^eedshaiiy 

Seeds  smooth ;  stamens 

polyadelphous 
Seeds  smooth ;  stamens 
monadelphons,  or  free 
Calyx  in  a  complete  whorl 
Carpels  with  a  scale 
Carpels  without  scales 

Caxpeli divaricatii^  ,   — ^.   

Carpels  not  divaricating  Carye^^Uaeae. 
Styles  naited,  gynobasic 
Stamens  arising  from  scales  .  Simarmaeea. 
Stamots  not  arising  from  scales 
Styles  combined ;  flowers  ' 

hermaphrodite  . 
Styles  combined ;  flowers 
unisexual  . 
Styles  divided ;  flowers  i 
irregnlsr  .      .      . ; 
Styles  united,  not  gynobaric 
Calyx  in  a  broken  whorl 
Flowers  symmetrical  * 
Flowers  nnsymmetrieal 
Flowers  regular 
Petals  without 
appendages  . 
Fetau  viQi  ap- ', 
pendiWes 

Flowerspapilionaeeous  Po^^laeea. 
Oslyx  in  a  complete  wborl/^  i 
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ItaeoHrtiaeea, 


AfaktherUaeetE. 


Ptaedaeeig. 

PopovtncuB, 
AinMraefls. 

Beatmuriaeem, 

Ejiperieaeat. 

Linaeece. 

Croisidaeeee. 
Sax^raaaeea. 


Butaeea. 

BaUamimmee. 

Gtuiaeete, 

Aeeraen. 
Se^nHdacat. 
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CSupeb  4  «r  mmi 
.  aotber*  poroiu 

Embryo  in  the  axU  ErUaeem. 
Embnro  at  the  ban  Pyrolacem. 
Ctrpele  4  or  mm; 
anthett  slit 
Seeds  winged 
Leafy       .      .  Cedr^aetu. 
Scaly  . 
Seeds  wioglew 
■  Stamens  nnitad  .  MdMem. 
Stamens  free 
Leaves  dotted  Auraatiaeete. 
Leaves  dotless 
Leafy       .  JBrexiaeem* 
Scaly       .  MtnutrtgpaemB. 
Carpels  fewer  than  4 
Flowers  unisexual  . 
Flowen  hermaphrodite 
Sepals  S  .  Porttilacaetee. 

Sepals  above  8 
SUmena  hypo- 
gynons 

nose     . ) 
Seeds  naked 
Ovnles 
ascending 
Ovnles 
pendn- 
lont 
Stamens  peri- 
gynous 

'  Ovnles  as- 

cending. 
Ovnles  snt> 
pended . 
Calyx  valvate  or  open 
Anthers  poroni  . 
Anthers  slit 
Stamens(m>odfa  petals  RhamnaemB, 
Stamens  alteniate  to 
petals 
Leaves  idimat*  . 
Leaves    rimple;  ^ 
calyx  tubular  i  loig^^ 
stamens  hypo-  ( 
gynons  .      .  / 
Leaves     rimple;  \ 

calyx  tobniar,  j  rrfAfww 
stamens  perigy- 

DOOB         .         ,  / 

Soh-Clia^  HoifonrTALx.  (Petals  nnited  into  a  Tube.) 
I.  Ovary  sapeiira*. 

A.  Flowtnr^nlar 

a.  S-  4-  6-lobed 

'  Leaves  dotted  ....  Jbtfoea*. 

Leaves  dotless 
InHorescenoe  gyrate     .      .  Boraginaeea. 
Infloresceoee  straight 
Corolla  plaited  tnmttvaUon  IManacM. 
Corolla  flat  in  Mstivaticn  ■  jSkacMeufiaeM. 

b,  Ovaiy  not  lobed 

Carpels  4  or  S,  or  nnw 
A  nth  en  porous 
Seeds  winged    .      •      ■  ^fnHaem. 
Seeds  wingless 

Anihera  biporons  .      .  Ericcuete. 
Anthers  nniporooa  .      .  Epaer^iaattB, 
Anthers  slit 
Stamens  oppodts  petals 
Shraba. 
Herbe   ,  . 
Stamens  not  opposite  petals 
Seeds  nnmerons 

Carpels  distinct    .      .  GrtumUuM, 
Carpels  combiiiad     .   .  Menatnpaet*, 
Secdtfew 
Carpels  distinct    ,      .  ^noMeM. 
Carpels  combined 
Ovnles  erect 
Ativatioiiimbncata  Sapotaeem, 


Pittotporacea. 
CjftiUaem. 


Bnmiaeea. 


nwMfuiFaene. 


jBstivation  plicate . 
Ovnles  pendoloaa 
Nnmber  of  stamens 

same  as  petals.  . 
Nnmber  of  stamens 

double  petals  .  . 

Carpels  nsnally  3 
Inflorescence  gyrata     .      .  • 
Infloreaeenoe  straig^ 
Flowers  unisexual      .      .  • 
Flowen  hermaphrodite 
An  hypogynona  disk     •  ■ 
No  hypogynona  disk      .  . 
Carpels  S 
Stamens  2 
Corolla  valvate       •      •  • 
Corolla  imbricate       .     •  • 
Stamens  4 
Inflorescence  gyrate 
Fruit  l-celled      •      •  • 
Fmit  a-celled 

Style  bifid    .       .      .  . 
Style  dichotomons  . 
Infloreitceoce  straight 
Calyx  in  a  broken  whorl 

Leafy  

Scaly  .... 
Calyx  in  a  oompdeta  whorl 
Flowers  symmetrical 
Carpels  o  •  • 
Carpets  0 

Anthers  and 
stigma  united  . 
Anthers  and 
stigma  separate 
Corolla  unt>ri- 

cate 
Corolla  valvate 
Corolla  c»n- 
torted 
Flowers  UQsymmetrical 
Stipulss 

Nostipnlea  .      .  . 
dupel  single 
Stigma  simple 
Style  1 
Fruit  spuriottdy  S-celled  . 
Fruit  l-eall«d ;  seed  1 
Styles  fi  .... 
Stigma  ifldusiate      .  ■ 
E  Flowers  irregular 

«.  Ovary  4-Iobed  ... 

(.  Ovary  undivided 

Carpel  solitary  .  .  .  . 
Calais  t 

Fruits  capsular  or  snoeulnit 
Placentas  parietal 
Seeds  amygdaloid 

Fmit  snecnlent,  many- 
seeded. 
Fruit  bony,  few-aaeded  . 
Seeds  not  amygdaloid 
Leafy 
Seeds  winged 
Seeds  wingless  * 
Scaly  .... 
Placentas  in  centre 
Albumen  large  . 
Albumen  none 

Seeds  Vringed  . 
Seeds  wingless 
Placentas  free,  central  . 
Fknit  BttcuDentaceow,  ft«elled 
Authers  1-celIed 
Anthers  S-eelled  . 
Fmit  nncamentaceoos,  4-celled 
fiadicle  inferior . 
Badicle  superior  . 


CbwoMsesa. 

A^fciiaeia. 

Pttmatiatea. 


Oleaeea. 
Jaminaeet. 


Ehretiaeat. 
Cordiaeea. 


ComtobiUaee*. 
Ouiaaeeta. 


SoUmae«9. 


I  Ai^iadtt 


I  O^itianaeea. 
Zoganuitt*. 

Loganiaeen. 
Stllbacett. 


Salvadoracfif. 

Pbtrnhnginar-'it. 

BrvMiomiafte. 

( Lcmiaeea.  {I/t 
\  hiata.) 

Sdoffinaeea. 


PedatiacfOf. 


Bignoniartff. 

GetHeraeeiB. 

Orobandiaeuf. 

/Serofkutariaeea. 

B^mmiaeta. 

AeaiUkaeea. 

Zeiui&iitariaenr. 

StmaoM. 

Vtrhtnaeetr. 
Mjnporaeettm 


11.  Ovary  iofnim-. 

A.  Carpel  single 
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Orole  pendnlooB  .      .     ,     .  O^ftmum, 

Omleeraet     .     •      ■     •  CampotU*. 
Anthen  the 

Carpel  1   DqplMW. 

n  1,  o  a  ^  ymkriamaces. 


Carpels  3,  8  abortive 
B.  Carpels  more  than  1 

A&then  onited       .      •      •  . 
Anthmfm 

SUIIMUS         .        .       .  • 

Stamens  mora  thao  2 

Anthen  poroas        •      •  • 
Anthers  slit 
Stigma  naked 
BtamoiB  4, 6        «  • 
Stamana 

Anthers  and  stignMiomtod    „        _  _ 
Stigma  indimat*     <  Goodmtanm, 
Stumawmple 
Stipnlas  .  . 
Withont  atipolei 

Stmaqoan 

Stem  round 


LoieHaeea. 
CobmeUiaeem. 


Campanulacta:. 


OilMldllMM* 


Sub-Clan,  Anriu,  or  IvooitrmM.  (Withont  PeUlii 
wmetimM  withont  Caljrx.) 


I.  Withont  a  Calyx  (AeUanjdM). 

A.  Stipnlet  present 

Ornlfls  nnmerow    •      .      .  . 
Seedawioged  .... 
Soeda  oomoto 
Ondes  solitaij  or  very  few 
Flowara  with  stamens  aod  patUi 
SUoMis  nailateral  .      .  • 
Stamens  whorled 
Flowers  nniseznal 

Carpel  solitary  ;  oTnlw  «rMi  . 
Carpel  solitary ;  ovnleipndnloui 
Carpels  tricoccons  • 
E  Stipnles  absent 

Onlea  very  namerons  .         •  • 
Ornles  single  or  few 

Flowers  hermaphrodite 
Embryo  in  ntellos  • 
£rabryo  withont  Titellos 
Flowers  nnisoxval 

Flowers  naked  j  carpel  single  . 
Flowen  n^ed ;  carpel  doable  . 


<Mmait\nm», 

Saiminueeg. 

Myricaceee. 
PbOanaeea. 
BupkorbUieem, 


Flowers  eoraed;  aather-Talves 
lecorred 

Flowen  eomedi  antheF-nlvei 
slit  .  . 


Jfyrieaeea. 
CaUUriehafeete, 

OMesie. 
{Calfcantkaeea.) 


II.  Calyx  present  (Monoehlanqrda). 


A.  Ovvy  inferior 
s.  Stipules  present 

Flowers  with  stamens  and  pistils  . 
Flowers  uniBexDal;frait  in  a  cap  ■ 
flowers  nnisexnal ;  firnit  naked 
Man/'seeded  • 
1-seeded     .         ,         .  . 
k  SUmiles  absent 

^wers  nniiaxiial,  in  ortkina 
Xjeavei  simple,  alternate  . 
Leaves  simple,  oroonte  .  . 
Leanrae  eomponnn  .  . 
Flowen  anisncaal,  not  in  catkins  . 
Beeds  in  a  pnlp .  .  . 
Beads  diy 

Nnmeroos  .  •  • 
Solitary  ,  . 

Flowers  hermaphrodite 

IieaTes  dotted        .         .  • 
Leaves  not  dotted 
Ovary  Swelled  « 
Ovary  1 -celled 
Embryo  straight;  cotylednu  | 
eottvolnted  .         •  ■] 
EmbiTO  itraight';  eotylodona 
flat 

AHmmsn  absent 
Albomenflsalv  • 


AriitoloMaeem, 
Coijriaeem. 


Arlaearpactit, 

Myrkaeea. 
QanyaeeeB. 
JaglancUKxa, 

Oiieurbitaeete. 

Datucaeot. 
Htlmngiaoect. 


Emlnyo  ewred 
Owg\Ucelled )  aatkew  many- 1 

Ovsry  more  than  1,  hat  not  3 
or  6-celled 
Embryo  stnught  . 
Embryo  corvtd         ■  • 
B.  Ovary  saperior 
Bupalas  absent 
Flowen  herm^duodite 
Sepals  a  . 
Bapala  mote  than  S 
Cupels  aevenl,  nnited 
nacentas  parietal,  in  lines  . 
Flaeutas  pahetal,  diffdsed . 
Flaeeotss  m  centra 
Ovules  few 
Calyx  short,  with  a) 
gynobaae  .     .  j 

Cuyx  short,  no  gyno- 
base 

Embryo  oirved  • 
Embryo  straight 
Calyx  tnbnlar 
Ovnlea  nBmenras 
Carpels  S,divarieatiDg . 
Ca^Ia  not  divaricat- 
ing; stamens  hypo- 


gynons 
liSavM 


CAMOpoAtMML 

LonmAaeem. 


HtUoragMtce. 
THragoniaeea, 


PoHuiaeaeem, 


Etttaem. 

Phytolaetaoeee, 

Cd(Utrac9CB. 

Pmrnaeeos. 

SaaaJragneecB. 
ijfUMetB, 


iTesepporita 
Leaves  altemats 
Carpels  net  divaricat- 
ing i  stameiis  peri- 
gynoas 
Fniit  1-celled 
■  Fniit  many-oelled  . 
Carpels    solitary  or 
separate 
Carpels  several 
Csrpel  single 


PrimUamit 
IjfiMracetB. 


curved,  leafy 
Anther>valveB  recnrved,  scaly '  Oatiyfhacea. 
Anther-valves  slit 
Frait  a  legume  . 
Fratt  not  a  legume 
Cslvx  long  or  tabular 
Base  hardened  • 
Tube  hardened 
Kot  hardmed 
Stamens  embedded  in )  rt-j-a-.- 
sepals    .      .      .  J 'T**^***' 
Stamens  not  so 
Ovules  erect      ,  . 
Ovules  penduloas 
Fruit  &-valved  . 
Fruit  indehiaeent 
Calyx  short 
Leaves  with  scales  . 
Leaves  dotted  . 
leaves  smooth 

Flowen  nsked 
Calyx  dry  .      .  Ammrnkma* 
C^yx  herbaceoas 
Stamens  hypo- 
gynoos   .  . 
Stamens  perigy- 
nons   t  • 


Ltfpmmotce. 


BderantKaccae, 


Blaagnaceee. 

AguSariaceai, 
TAynielaoear. 

ElceagnacecB. 
Avmridaotm. 


Flowen  nnisexnal 
Carpeln  several,  united 
Ovules  numerous 

Stamens  colamnar 
Ovule*  f«w 
Leaves  alternate 
Dotted  ,      .  . 
Not  dotted  . 
Cbipel  solitarr 
ulyxtsbalar  • 
CdYX  cmen 
Csrpeis  several     •  . 
OsifslMlitny 
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CAenopodtseeai 

BtmUaeu. 
(CftsMpodAMsa.) 


JTquwfUinsis. 
ifawpsrtwncsM. 
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EnliiTO.Btni^t   ■  ■ 
Bmlnyo  cairad  .  . 
b.  Stipnlei  prawBt 

Flowsn  faennapIiTodito 
Sepals  a      .      .      .  . 
Bepatfl  more  than  S 
Carpels  severa],  united 
wmens  hjix^ynons 
FlacentaB  parietal  . 
Placental  central 
Calyx  valvate ;  sta- 
mens muiadal- 
pbons 
Partlj  sterile  . 
All  fertile  .  . 
Calyx  valvateiitar 
mens  diitinet  , 
C^TX  imbricated 
Fmit  beaked  . 
Not  beaked  . 
Stamens  perigynoas 
Placentas  parietal  .  . 
Placentae  central 
Leaves  apposite 
Leaves  utemate 
Stamena  alternate 
to  sei 


CasHorinaeem. 

C^umepodiaeea* 

Poftulrtiintiiitiii 


ByUiuriaeea. 
Si»aUiaeecB. 

TBiUteea. 


Oenmiaeem, 
Malpij^uaeea, 

Paai^hraeem. 

Cmumiaeeai. 

Bummnuem, 


1  to 


HUoebracea. 

Cifci  jnoStifuiiiirciBtB. 


Fkytoiaecacea. 


iyx  mem 
branou  . 
CHpels  solitary  or  s^anta 
Calyx  membnnona  .  . 
Calyx  herbaeeou 
Stylea  basal 
Styles  terminal, 
anowy 
Frait  a  l^gmie  . 
Fimtaotalegnms 
Styles  tenninal,  3  to 
anoTaiy 
Stipnles  oehreate . 
Stipoles  simple  . 
Floven  nnisexujd 
Carpels  sereral,  united 
Flowers  in  catkins 
Aril  present  . 
No  aril     .  . 
Seeds  nameroQS    .  . 
Flowers  not  in  catkins 
Carpel  solitary 
Cells  of  antbeis  pupondir  >  c^., 
cttlar  to  filsmentV^^  f  ^W^w* 
Cells  of  anthers  patallsl  to  filament. 
Embryo  strugnt 
Albumen  present 
No  albomen  . 
Embryo  hooked 
Allmmsa  present 
Albomen  none 


Itoeutemaaea, 


Vftieaem, 
ArtoearjMOta, 


MoraeeoB. 
Comnahinacta. 


Sab^dasB,  DionoQim  (lindlsy). 

Ovary  inferior     ....  ZHotconiKtes. 
Ovary  superior 

Carpels  distinct  .        .  ,     .  Triwndaem. 
Carpels  united 
Placentas  central 

Flowera  6-petatIed  ,         ,  Smilae&B. 

Flowers  3-petalled  .  .     .  Trilliaeea. 

Placentas  below  ,         .  JttuAwykiaeeiB. 

Placentas  on  the  aides         .  ,    .  PkUenactm. 

Sub-Class,  Onunont  (Lindley). 
Stem  jointed      .        ■        •        .  Ondaen. 
Stem  continnoos 

Leavespinnate   .         .         .  '  .  C^eadacem. 

LeaTsssuipls' 

Ovnles  in  cones.  .  '\^jS^ 
Ovules  solitary     .  .  S^ggcim. 

'  Class,  ElfDOOENS. 
1.  Flowen  complete  (having  distiiMt  Flinil  Envelopes). 
A.  Ovary  inluiw 

Flowengyuadnu.       ,        .  iMiidaetit, 


Flowsn  not  gynandnms 
Tmns  of  leaves  divetsinx  fiom  Uw  nidrib 
Anther  1,  with  1  eeU        .    .  MjmHam. 
Anther  1,  with  S  cells  .         .  Zmgiienm 
Anthers  S  w  6  .    .  JAhoosm. 

Veins  of  leaves  psnllel  vritb  midribt 
Stamens  3 
Anthers  tamed  outwards      •  Iridaeea. 
Anthers  tnnud  invnids      .  Bwmamnamn 
Stamens  6 
Leaves  flat 
Fmit  3-ceIled ;  sepals  eorolla-lik*. 
BsdicleremotefromhilDm  Bjfpctiiaim, 
Badide  next  hilom 
Fmit  3-cdl6d ;  sepals  caly- 
one 

Fnut  1-celled  . 
Leaves  eqnitant  . 
Stamena  mora  tkaa  6  . 
B.  Ovaiy  saperior 

Sews  oUyx-Iike  or  glvmacsoos 
Cupels  separata,  more  or  less 
Flaeeutaa  diffoaed       .  . 
Placentas  narrow   .         •  « 
(^pels  in  a  solid  pisUI 
Petals  distinct  from  calyx 
Placentas  central      •  . 
Placentas  puietal 
Fotals  not  distinct  from  calyx 
Flowers  scattered 
Flowers  spadicose         .  . 
Semis  coroUarlike 
Caipeis  mca«  orlan  sepuate 
SeodsoUtaiy  . 
Seeds  nomeroas 
Anthers  tomed  outwards  • 
Anthers  turned  inwsrds 
Parts  of  flovrar  6        .  . 
Parts  of  flower  £ 
Carpels  combined 
Petals  rolled  inwards    .  ■ 
Petals  not  mlled  inwards 
Flowera  with  appendages 
Flowers  without  appendages  . 

IL  Flowers  incomjdet*  (Floral  Envelopes  not  dtstinet) 

A.  Flowsn  in  glomes  . 

Stems  hollow  .         .  . 

Stems  solid 
Carpel  solitary ;  seed  erect  . 
Caipel  solitary ;  seed  peoidolons  • 
Canwls  several,  distinct 

Glomes  only     .         .  . 

Cap  within  glomes   .  , 
Csipus  aevenu,  combined 

Placentas  parietal 

Placentas  central  .      .      .  . 

B.  Flower8,orwithsfewTerticillate loaves 

a.  Flowers  on  a  spadix 

Fniitadrape  .      .  . 
Yvut,  bemed;  Iwvea  in.  bad, 

oonvolate 
Fmit  dnr  %  anthen  davate,  on  \ 

weak  filaments 

b.  Flowers  not  on  a  spadix 

Aqoatic,  with  pMidaloasovnloB 

Pollen  globose  .      .      .   .  Naiadaoem, 

Pollen  confervoid  .      .      .  ZoMeraoea. 

Terrestrial;  ovnles  erect     .  .  Junoagmacum^ 

Aqnatie ;  ovnles  erect  .  PMkmsk. 

Snb-Clsss  Bbizookms  (Rhianthw). 

Ovnles  indefinite 

Anthers  opening  by  slits  .      .      .  C^ttfuoMe. 

Anthers  borsting  by  pores  .      .   •  jBti^fenocwo. 
OvoIm  solitaiy  BalamephonBce^ 

Class,  ACROGENS. 

I.  With  Stems. 

A.  No  distinct  axis  of  growth 

Sporsa  withont  slaters    •  •  BMaomm 

E^ons  with  Blntm  i 
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Taecaen. 

StBmodanma. 

^^wcnoncsn 


SutOMueot. 
Alimaeem. 


Gommdintuete. 
Miyraeeee. 

Jiauaeees, 
Onrnfjooeit; 


JPttfaNMSA 

Pontederaeeee 

OiUimaeetB. 
LUiactm. 


Onmimutai, 

Q^psrsesff* 
JMocaor. 

DemeMxiaeeaB, 
JBrioeaulacca, 

Xyridaoeai, 
Rtgliaeefiii 


PambauMceeB. 
Araeem. 
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Spore-ease  nlvelea       •  •  •  Mardtaatiaeem, 
B.  A  distinct  uis  of  grovUi 
^ores  wiUi  «Uten 

Spoi»cuewithnIvei.'  .    '  _  | /w^ewwimK*. 

Spore-case  in  cones  .      •      ■  .  JjpifteftMW. 
^toies  withoat  eUten 
^wre-caae  on  fronds 

Biaged   Fo^/poeUaoea. 

BiogleiB   DtmaaeetB. 

^wn-csie  on  adl^  «f  frond .      .  Opkio^otaaeem, 

iaaaun^Ben      .  .  MmtOtamt. 
Bpon-enBiakei 

Sesdls  in  tho  axil  of  frond  .  .  LjieapottiaaiB. 

Stalked 

( Andraaeea. 

WtUumtnlvn    .  .  &yaeM  {ifmei.) 

IL  WiUuHit  StflDu. 

XTcelinm  present 
SptsoB  in  Sam 

Hjmemnmndced      .     .      .  .{^^J^' 

Hjmemnm  inolond.      .      .      ,  Lycoperiaeeet. 
Spora-case  nngle 
SporaloB  aand 
Tballm  obsolete     .      .      .   .  Vnimaeeit. 
ThaUns  floceose  ....  Bobrj/tauM, 
Sponlea  indoied 

In  aad  ffeheOaum, 

InaTCil  MuconuM. 

Mjeeliom  absant 
Aquatic 

Crystalline  DfaAmuMW. 

CeUalu  or  membranoni 
Freifa-vater  chiefly 
Multiplied  by  xoospores       .   .  Coitfavacea. 
Multiplied  by  spinl  nnenlea     .  Characece. 
Saltwater 

Maltipliod  by  simple  spores     .  JSioaeea, 
Mol^Ued  1)7  tetn^ores     .   .  OeramiaeeeB^ 
TeiTCStriat 

Sporeaaalnd  OrapUAioMe; 

Sporae  inaad 

TliallnB  gelatinons  .      ...  Ooemaeea. 

Thallna  pnlTemlent    .      .      .  Parmdkieectt 

It  win  be  seen  that  many  of  the  orden  are  re|)eated  in 
*JuB  analysts  nnder  differeat  divisions  ;  and  this  anses  from 
fact  that  this  analyns  is  artificial,  and  only  expresses  the 
rmeral  characters  of  each  order.   Braides  this,  id  the  atrong- 
orders,  exceptions  to  some  very  general  points  of  stmctare 
^vqaently  occiiT.   Thus  we  have  apetalons  and  irregnlar- 
larered  planta  in  the  polvpetaloas  regnlar-flowered  order 
Samtmculaceee.    With  a  little  practice  sach  an  analysts  as  the 
fscgoing  will  oiable  any  one  acquainted  with  the  stnietare 
•f  plants  to  refer  any  puticnlv  plant  to  its  right  order,  and 
Ataninff  to  die  <nder  in  the  alphabetical  part  of  this  w(n4c 
K  wOl  find  a  detailed  aeeoBnt  of  ita  atmetnra  and  pro- 

BOTAURUS.  rBrmaii.] 

BOTTLE-OOURD.   [Uosnabu,  &  1.] 

BOCLDEBS.  Of  the  materials  of  whidi  saperfieial  de- 
ymU  of  the  debris  of  ancient  rocks  are  composed,  some  are 

large  axe,  and  have  been  ealied  Bonldera  or  Erratic 
Bioeka.  The  portions  of  ^mailer  nse  are  called  Oravel. 
E.«]dcTS  are  generally  foond  not  far  Irom  the  rocks  from 
v^tch  they  hSTO  been  broken,  whilst  gravel  is  carried  to  a 
ant  distance.  Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting  in 
*\bA  boulders  have  been  transported  an  immense  dialaace. 
Hiey  have  been  transported  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to 
I^^iia  of  Germany,  and  from  the  moantains  of  Scotland 
■td  Camber  lend  to  the  centra  and  loath  of  England.  So 
isrge  we  some  of  these  bonldns,  and  the  obstacles  such  as 
^tcrvcmg  billi,  vaU^%  and  seas  so  mat,  that  the  mode  of 
thdr  tansportation  eaa  be  aeeotiiitetrfbr  in  no  other  way 
■'r_3B  hy  sswosaog  that  th^  have  bem  floated  across  them 
•  \  maseea  ef  ice,  which  aa  they  hsva  SMlted  have  dropped 
•-'3a  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  found  when  those 
VMM  «m     Um  botfeoot  <tf  a  lea.  Hw  laigMt  boaldHa 


asem  to  have  drifted  in  all  cases  from  northent  and  sonUieiii 
points  towards  the  warmer  distrieta  in  the  temperate  and 
tropical  parts  of  the  earth. 

BOURMONT,  LOUIS  AUGUSTE  VICTOR  DE 
CHAISNE,  MARSHAL  COUNT  DE,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
or,  according  to  other  accoants,  at  the  castle  of  Bourmonnt, 
in  Anjon,  in  the  year  1773.  Having  entered  the  army  in 
1788,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  be  served  as  aa  officer  in  the 
Royal  French  paards  until  1790,  when  he  emigrated,  and 
joined  the  army  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  His  sanguine  dia- 
pomtiott  and  earnest  character  recommended  him  so  strongly 
to  the  enugrant  leader,  that  he  was  immediately  employed 
in  fomenting  the  iusDrrection  of  the  western  provinces.  In 
October  17^  he  was  da^dwd  the  Piinoe  to  tha  head- 
qnaiten  of  the  Tiseonnt  de  Sc^peanx,  onder  whose  orders 
£e  commanded  one  ttf  the  corps  of  the  Vendean  troops,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  «  major^;eneraI.  At  this  time 
he  was  only  in  his  Slat  year. 

In  December  1793  he  was  aeat  to  England  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  the  British  government  to  assist  the  Bourbon 
eanse,  but  his  mission  proved  abortive.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction,  however,  of  seeing  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  who  received  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner, 
knighted  him,  and  authorised  him  to  confer  the  same  honour 
on  other  loyal  gentlemen- adhering  to  the  monarchical  inte- 
reata,  and  more  particnlarly  on  the  Yiscoont  de  Se^peaux. 
He  paid  a  second  visit  to  England  in- 1796,  exhibitiog  the 
greatest  zeal  in  animating  tiie  French  emigrants  againat  the 
i^Uie,  and  in  eoUeeting  all  the  elemeata  of  civil  war. 
Boon  after  he  retnniad  to  France  to  share  Xba  perils  of 
anew  inanmction  of  Uie  Vendeans,  and  commanded  a  divi- 
aim  of  the  Chooana  in  1799.  On  the  I6ih  of  October  of  the 
aame  year  he  forced  his  way  into  Le-Mans,  the  diief  place  in 
the  department  of  Sanfae,  committing,  it  is  assnted,  gnat 
cnielties,  pillaging  the  inhabitants  «  nearly  a  million  of 
francs,  bnrninE  the  post-office,  the  pnblio  records,  and  the 
library  in  the  Hdtel-de-ViUe. 

About  the  period  of  the  I8th  Brumaire,  when  M.  de 
Cbatillon  and  other  insurgent  leaders  found  it  neceosary  to 
anbmit  to  the  consular  government,  the  Count  de  Boarmont 
followed  thrir  example.  He  strove  to  iodace  Georges  Ca- 
dondal  to  do  the  snme :  but  that  inflexible  chief,  for  from 
complying,  evinced  his  disgast  at  the  proposal  in  1801,  by 
ordering  Bonrmont's  brother-in-law  to  be  shot.  The  active 
miod  (rf  the  yonng  soldier  indisposed  him  to  a  life  of  ease ; 
he  thereCurs  offimd  his  aenricea  to  Btmapatte,  and  appears 
to  have  exhibited  mora  eagerness  than  discretion  in  so  doing. 
The  ever-vigilant  Fonch^  snRpected  his  zeal ;  he  Caused  the 
Count  to  be  strictly  watched,  and,  having  discovered  what 
he  considered  sufficient  proof  of  intendi^d  trmehery,  he  sent 
himaprisonertothaTemple,Paris,inl803.  FromUiis  priaon 
he  was  transferred  to  the  citadel  of  Dijon,  and  thence  to 
that  of  Besancon.  Having  escaped  from  this  last  plaee  of 
confinement,  he  went  to  Portngal,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  The  French  army  having  become  masters  of  that 
country  in  1810,  Buurmont  made  interest  with  the  victorious 
general,  vras  included  in  the  capitulation,  and  returned  to 
France  with  the  army.  He  now  submitted  fully  to  the 
imperial  government  of  Napoleon,  and  was  offered  the  brevet 
of  colonel,  which  he  accepted.  It  must  be  ol»erved,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  vindication  of  hia  career,  published  in  1840 
by  his  son,  it  ia  atated  that  when  the  Coimt  made  hia  sub- 
mission  he  was  at  Nantea  in  France,  and  that  be  was  allowed 
hia  liberty  on  condition  of  taking  serriee  in  the  army  of 
Napoleon.  His  son  goes  ao  far  aa  to  asant  that,  in  1800,  Ao 
First  Consul  offered  nim  the  post  of  lieatenant-general,  which 
he  declined. 

From  1810  to  1814,  Bourmont  continued  foitbfal  to  hia 
new  master ;  distinguished  himself  in  several  battles,  espe- 
cially at  that  of  Nogent  \  and  received  no  less  than  ten 
wounds,  four  of  which  were  sabre  cuts  on  the  head.  For 
this  conduct  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  1813,  and  made  a  lieutenant-general  the  following 
year.  When  the  foil  of  Napoleon  tested  the  character  of  bo 
many  generals  and  marshals,  Bourmont  only  followed  the 
example  of  an  almost  universal  defection.  He  did  not  betray 
Louie  XVIII.  in  the  spring  of  1815  ;  but  offered  him  the 
use  of  hia  aword  on  the  veiy  eve  of  his  departure  from  the 
Tuileries.  After  the  flight  of  the  King,  he  did  not  refuse  to 
take  service  a  second  time  under  the  powerful  man,  a  singlo 
word  from  whom  would  have  consigned  his  family  to  ruin. 
But  he  amid  not  brook  ^  despotism  manifested  in  the  Acte 
Additioanel,  and  ten^  A^is  resignation  to  t^e-£mparor  ' 
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coDseqaenoe  of  it.  Receiviog  no  answer,  he  left  the  French 
anny  on  the  16th  Jane,  1816,  after  folly  eommanieating  hii 
design  to  his  successor,  General  Halat,  to  whom  he  likewiaa 
explained  erery  requisite  detail  of  the  service.  Uanhal 
Oeraid,  nnder  Trhom  he  commanded  a  division  daring  the 
campaign,  and  Oaoeral  Hidat,  have,  unce  then,  exonentad 
Coont  de  Bonmumt  from  all  impntiUioa  of  tnadierf ;  whikt 
Napoleon,  in  hii  acseoiint  of  the  battl*  of  Waterloo,  doea  not 
even  acoaie  him. 

After  hiii  Kcood  reatoiatioD,  Lovb  XVIIL  gave  Connt  do 
BoQnnont  the  command  of  a  oivisioD,  in  the  iobntiy  of  hia 
Gaardi ;  and  in  this  rank  he  served  in  the  campaign  of 
1823,  under  the  Duke  of  Angonltaie  in  Bpain ;  and  on  the 
ntnm  of  the  Dake  to  Franee,  he  appointed  Boarmont  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  occupation.  In  1829  the  portfolio 
of  the  ministiy  of  war  was  offered  to  him  by  Prince  Polignac ; 
bat  the  Coant  declined  the  offer  several  timea,  recommended 
other  generals  in  preference  to  himself,  and  was  only  per- 
laaded  to  take  office  by  the  earnest  request  of  the  King.  In 
1830  the  great  expedition  to  Algiers  was  resolved  apon,  and 
the  command  of  an  army  of  37,000  troopa  was  conferred 
npca  BoTummt  We  have  not  apace  to  follow  hia  Algerine 
career.  Bnt  it  mnat  be  noted  as  somewhat  lemariuble  that 
the  man,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  obtained  for  Franee  thia  large 
and  valuable  GoloDy,— -the  principal  conqneat  ahe  haa  retwned 
during  the  present  century, — should  have  been  the  object  of 
io  mach  averaioo.  The  revelation  of  July  added  farther 
bittemeH  to  that  dislike,  and  after  Bourmont  had  been  aa- 
perseded  in  his  command  on  the  Snd  of  September,  by 
Oeoeral  Claozel,  a  charge  was  broaf^ht  againat  the  deposed 
leader  of  having  appropriated  to  hia  own  use  the  treasares 
found  in  one  of  the  captured  town&  One  of  his  sons  had 
fallen  in  the  campatgo,  and  the  custom-houee  officer  at  Mar- 
seille, after  the  landing  of , Boarmont,  carried  his  seal  to 
SDcb  an  excess,  as  to  examine  the  corpse  in  search  for  the 
hidden  gold.  The  Count  bora  thiaoutnige  patiently,  bat  the 
Countess  de  Bourmont  received  m  great  a  iboc^  that  ahe 
never  rallied  afterwards. 

From  ihe  year  1830  Uanhal  de  Boarmont  lived  in  exile ; 
rniding  at  variooa  times  in  Sngland,  Holland,  Oeimany,  and 
other  ooantriee.  He  waa  at  lei^h  allowed  to  return  to 
Fiance  by  Louis  Philippe,  aod  in  1840  he  took  up  hia  abode 
with  his  family  at  the  caatle  of  Bourmont.  Here  he  eon- 
tinned  to  reside  in  the  graatest  retirement'  until  Ute  day  of 
his  death,  which  ocenrrad  on  the  87th  of  October  18M,  at 
the  age  of  73.  In  France  Bourmont  ia,  t^all  the  republican 
and  imperial  geneiala  upon  whom  the  charge  of  treason  haa 
been  affixed,  the  most  unpopular.  Neither  Moreau  nor 
Pichegm,  neither  Beraadotta  nor  Maimont,  has  been  so 
furiously  porsoed  with  the  public  odium.  Grouchy  himself 
is  only  his  second  in  obloquy.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  their  real  conduct,  and  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
eircumatances  of  the  time,  it  would  not  require  an  unaiual 
atresa  of  charity  to  runove  much  of  the  opprobtum  which 
now  ^taehea  to  many  of  these  great  militate  names.  But 
the  time  to  do  it  esiBOtaally  ia  not  yet  come ;  and  public 
opinion  most  be  leapeeted  even  where  moat  it  appeapa 
to  err. 

{BicgrmhU  det  Ctmtemporami  s  Alison,  Hittory  <^ 
Europe;  Samt  tt  Saint  Edme,  Notice;  Feller, i>Ml»oniMtrw 
//wto-toitc.) 

UUURNB,  HUGH,  the  founder  of  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Counexion,  was  bom  April  3rd,  1778,  in  the  neighboar^ 
hood  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  Staffordshire.  He  waa 
brought  up  in  the  Weileyan  Methodist  coDUnanion,  and 
became  an  active  and  aealous  preacher  of  that  body.  His 
zeal  appears  to  have  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  allowed 
by  the  leaden  of  the  Wealeyan  Conference,  for  when  he 
waa  about  thirty,  years  of  age  he  associated  himself  with 
Williun  Clowes  and  some  other  preachera  of  the  Wesleyan 
body  io  reviving  open-air  religious  servioea  and  eamp  meet- 
ing, or  great  gatherings  for  preaching  ud  public  worahip. 
These  proceedings,  althoogh  common  oBOUgb  in  tiie  early 
days  of  Methodism,  and  carried  to  very  great  lengths  in 
America,  weie  discountenanced  by  the  Conference,  which 
in  1807  pasaed  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect :~ 
"  It  is  our  judgment  that  even  soppodng  sudi  meetinaa 
(camp  meetings)  to  be  allowed  io  America,  they  are  highfy 
improper  in  England,  and  likely  to  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable mischief,  and  we  disclaim  aA  connection  with 
them."  This  led  to  Mr.  Bonme's  separation  from  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  and  the  estabUahnent  of  the  Primi- 
tive Uethodiit  connexion,  the  firM  elaae  («r  local  aedefy) 
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of  which  waa  formed  at  Standley,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1810- 
This  body,  which  in  1811  bad  two  preachers  and  ^ut  2(»> 
memhera,  had  increased  in  1821  to  908  traTeiling  and  1430 
local  preachers,  and  7843  members.  In  1863  the  connexioD 
numbered  1789  chapels  and  3665  rented  rooma,  with  &(»8 
paid  traveling  preachers,  and  9694  local  preachers.  The 
members  at  Uie  aime  tune  had  reached  108^996.  The 
difference  between  the  Primitive  Hethodists  and  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodiata  connate  chiefly  in  the  free  admisnon  of 
laymen  to  the  conference  of  the  former  body. 

Mr.  Boome,  after  he  had  organised  tha  society  in  England, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  William  Clowea,  who  had  like- 
wise been  dismissed  for  similar  irregularities  from  the  Wes- 
leyan body,  made  joaineys  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the 
pnrpose  of  formiug  religious  societies  in  connection  wiih 
his  new  organisation.  In  1844  he  visited  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  his  preaching  attracted  large  congrega- 
tions. Mr.  Bourne  lived  to  fourscore  years  of  age,  and 
was  much  revered  by  the  members  of  the  Connexion.  From 
his  youth  he  was  a  rigid  abstuner  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
in  which  respect  many  of  the  preachers  and  members  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  have  followed  hia  example. 
He  died  at  Bemersley,  in  Staffordshire,  October  11, 18S8. 

BOWERBANKIA,  a  genua  of  Aacidind  Polype^  or 
Po^MO,  belonging  to  the  family  VmaUe^kdm,  It  waa 
named  by  Dr.  Farre  in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Bownbank. 
The  following  character  ia  ^ven  by  Dr.  J(^uiaton  in  hia 
'  British  Zoophytes :' — Polypidon  confervoid,  matted  or 
irr^larly  branched ;  the  ceUs  sessile,  anilateral,  inegolar ; 
the  inflected  portion  with  a  spinous  or  filamentous  rim. 
The  polypes  aacidian,  vrith  ten  ciliated  tentacola,  and  a 
strong  gizzard.  There  is  but  one  British  apeciea,  B. 
imbneata.  It  has  ovate  or  ovato-cylindrical  celts,  which 
are  irregularly  scattered  on  the  polypidom  in  dense  cinsters. 
In  its  ^onng  state  the  polypidom  is  creeping  and  matted  ; 
but  as  it  arrives  at  maturity  it  becomes  arbuscular  and  erect. 
From  this  circumstance  several  names  have  been  given  to 
this  species.  It  ia  found  growing  on  the  and  corallinea 
which  are  expoeed  at  low  water,  and  very  aenerally  dia- 
tribufod  on  the  British  coaat  It  grows  in  pronision  on  the  , 
chains  of  the  ateam-ferries  at  Southampton  and  Poctsnunith. 
(Johnston,  British  Zomhytes.) 

BOWLES,  REV.  WiLLlAH  LISLE,  a  man  of  some 
importaaee  as  an  English  [met,  hut  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance from  the  peculiar  position  he  occupied  m  the  hiatory 
of  Engliah  poetry,  was  Iwm  at  King's  Sntton,  on  the  borders 
of  Notthamptonshire,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1768.  His 
father  was  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was  bom :  his 
grandfather,  Dr.  Bowles,  also  a  clergyman  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  was  of  a  Wiltshire  family.   His  mother  was 
one  of  the  da^ihters  of  tha  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  author 
of  '  Memoria  Technica,'  and  other  works.   When  the  boy 
was  seven  ^eara  old,  his  father  waa  appointed  to  the  living 
of  ITphili  in  Someraetshire ;  and  <me  of  hia  aariieat  recollec* 
ttons  was  the  journey  of  the  whole  fiunily,  consiatiog  of  the 
vicar,  hie  wife,  and  aeven  children,  with  two  mud-eervants, 
in  tvro  limibering  chjuses,  pieceded  by  a  ntatie  in  livery,  os 
their  way  &x  westward  to  the  new  parish.  In  1770^  mt  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  ma  sent  to  Wincheatsr  acbool,  where 
his  master  waa  Dr.  Joseph  Warton.    He  was  one  of 
Werton*a  favourite  pupils,  and  he  himself  expreaaed  his 
obligations  to  Warion  for  the  kindly  care  with  wnich  he  in- 
stmcted  him  in  the  principles  of  literary  taate  and  criticiaiii. 
It  was  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  Joseph  Warton 
that,  on  leaving  Winchester  School  in  1788,  after  rising-  to 
he  senior  boy,  Bowles  chose  Trinity  Collie,  Oxford,  as  the 
place  of  hia  farther  odncatioa.   Thomas  Warton,  Joseph's 
more  distinguished  brother,  waa  then  senior  fellow  of  IhttX 
college.   Among  his  contemporaries  at  Trinity  College,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  a  high  place ;  gaining,  among  oUier 
honours,  the  priie  for  the  chancellor's  Latin  poem  in  1783, 
Oo  quitting  college,  in  1787,  at  the  age  of  twenly-fivo,  bo 
looked  forward  lo  some  "independent  prorision  in  tiie 
ehoreb/  which  would  enable  him  to  marry  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached.   Dr.  Moore,  Archbuhop  of 
Canterbury,  had  been  indebted,  when  a  poor  carats^  to  hia 
maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  Grey ;  and  the  young  dergymna 
waa  led  in  eonsequenee  to  ei^eet  some  preferment  from  that 
pr^te.   None  came  however i  and  "worldly  cirenmataxicee 
interfering,**  the  engigement  vrith  the  young  lady  waa 
brolun  off.   A  second  engagement  also  esme  to  a  melan- 
choly done  by  the  death  of  the  yoong  lady.  After  it  had 
beendetenn&Mdnbtjo^iit^g^X^^^^  oc 
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_MiC'  Pitnnc*!*  la  gnat  immSan  at  ipiriti, 
{MtaaHwa  tm  thm^  tlM  north  of  En^ud,  Sootla^ 
iiliaiFUti<^tf>teoiitintfit{  and  it  wm  dnxing  this  tow 
IbtkBOUONitiw  'Sonnet! '  -which  fint  made  him  known 
Mint.  n»  * Boan«ti'  mm  intended  for  his  own  ulacOf 
■1  «n  Bit  «fiB  eosunittad  to  paper ;  bnt  in  1769,  vhen 
iibltiMn  HSU  tima  back  in  England,  it  occoirad  to  him, 
s  k  <m  vvmog  thto^  Bath  on  hia  way  to  Oxford,  to 
nita  eat  u  ma&y  of  thMi  as  he  conld  remember,  correct 
dm,  ini  htTe  them  printed.   Accordingly,  he  got  Mr. 
CiQ'tw^  printar  of  a  Bath  newipaper,'  to  ■trika  off  a  han- 
lired  con^i  4to,  under  the  title  of  *  Foorteen  Sonnets, 
■rittawefif  on  I^ctnreiqne  Spots  during  a  Journey .'  The 
apnu  cf  Ukii  modest' publication  waa         Aboat  aix 
DcDtbaftatliepBUicatioa  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cnitmtl.  infoniinc  him  that  the  100  eoi^  were  all  sold, 
>1  thd  h>  eoold  nave  sold  fiOO.   Mneh  encouraged  (his 
^  mi  jnt  dead,  and  lua  mothtr  wai  in  aomewbat  re- 
6eal  aremtancei),  he  printed  a  second  edition  of  SOO, 
■;%nmenew  sonoeta ;  and  some  time  aAerwards  a  third 
Mtioi  of  790  was  called  for. 

liiienrioas  now,  lo(dung  back,  to  think  that,  in  a  year 
tb  17S9,  Then  France  was  in  the  throes  of  reToIation,  the 
pg'>lKation  bota  a  pnmncial  press  of '  Fonrteen  Sonnets,' 

t  jooDg  cteigyman  disappointed  in  lore,  should  hare 
Irai  ia  mot  of  any  consequence  in  Eof^land ;  and  yet  so  it 
*a  A  new  liteniy  spirit,  and  new  notions  of  poetry,  were 
gluing  to  be  abroad ;  and  youn^  men  were  craving  for 
Rsnhiig  fresh  and  natural,  even  if  bnt  feeble,  after  the 
■tra^aa^  fine  artificialitiea,  as  they  are  called,  of  Diyden, 
f^,  asd  their  followera.  Bowlers  sonnets  came  at  the 
poper  DooeiiL  Other  young  men  of  promise  had  already 
fiofiti,  or  were  attenuting  pomna  m  a  new  vain ;  hut. 
tin  the  papil  of  IIm  WartoBa  and  by  reaaon  of  hisnatnnl 
tt^bility,  Bowlat  was  fitted  to  take  the  lead.  Hia  ion- 
Mam  nadind  mad  again  by  all  academic  young  men  of 
!Ki  ud  poetical  aspimtitm,  including  Coleridge,  Word*- 
Soothey,  and  LoTell.  "  I  had  just  entered  on  my 
<rnt'mtli  ;fear,"  says  Coleridge,  when  the  sonnets  of  Mr. 
i^'.n,  tveoty-ooe  in  nomber  [Ibis  waa  the  second  editionl 
iid;iiithcD  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  were  fint  made 
1^*9  and  presented  to  me  by  a  school-fellow  who  had 
^isi  ni  [that  is,  Chriat's  Hospital]  for  the  university.  As 
arxbool  fioances  did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  eopiae,  I 
b^.  vitlufl  less  than  a  year  and  a  bal^  more  than  forty 
"^ptiimi,  aa  the  beat  presenta  I  could  offier  to  those  who 
^inj  way  wm  my  r^aid.  And  with  almost  e^oal 
'"■M  did  I  reerin  the  thiM  or  Iovt  ftdlowing  publications 
'!^)we  aathor.**  Thea*  "  three  or  four  foUowing  publi- 
>:'u''of  Bowlea  wore  diort  cities  <tf  thsm  on  oeewonal 
■iiieca,Miblisbed  aeparaUly  at  Bath  or  Salisbair  in  1768, 
V'O.aid  1791.  Thas  in  1780  were  publiahed  ^Venes  to 
'<*aIiaTaidon  hia"Stateof  Pri8<m8aDd  Lazarettos ' 
'I-o  1790veiBea 'On  the  giave  <^  Howard.'  In  these, 
not  10  conspicnoosly  aa  in  the  *  Sonnets,'  a  tender 
^1  inc  tpirit  of  poetry  waa  risible,  vhiU  the  diction  waa 
p'  tttiBcial  tun  had  till  that  time  been  usual  in  poems, 
i:  ^  thoogh  the  rerolation  in  British  poetry  had  ^resdy 
''''v:  forth  in  Cowper  and  Bams,  and  thoogh  it  was  to  be 
'-Cf'vted iu  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, Bowles's  'Sonnets' 
pieces,  publiahed  in  1789  and  the  following  years, 

perhaps  the  fint  conacions  innnnation  of  toe  new 
"^^jin.  Wordaworth  and  Coleridge  aoon  proelaimed  uid 
■''^  them  witk  greater  power  of  eenins ;  hut  all  their 
^ poets  kevt  op  a  kind  of  dntifiuidJegiiiMe  to  Bowlea 
o'tqttttslarpatnavA. 

J'^J  foreseeing  all  this,  Bowles  left  Oxford  finally  in 
<iuTiDg  taken  hia  dwree,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
"^-A  <i  his  pwfQBsioB.    From  an  humble  curacy  in  Wilts, 
'■a  m  his  ftnt  appointment,  he  was  transferred  first  to 
in  the  aaua  county,  and  ^terwards  to  ajwther  in 
"^Kmhire.   In  1797  he  married  a  danghter  of  the  Rev. 
"■  '^f^'.,  prebeodarr  of  Westminster.  In  1803  he  obtained 
'^jl^i  T^ebotd  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbnry ;  and 
'''^^tneloDg-expeeted  patjonage  of  Archlnshop  Moore  at 
^noti  him  in  tne  shwe  of  a  preferment  to  the  valoable 
"H^  Bwnhill  in  Wiltdiiie.  Bowles  waa  then  forty-three 
hot  he  continoed  to  reaideinhis  picturesque 
^'CK^penoBiageof  Breahill  almost  continnally  during 
|fi&aiBai|  forty-^Te  yean  of  his  long  life,  dieehamng 
-*iU^ofbW  ^uiAhimchaniaiineTaBtowintheaffBG- 
pywhieneii,  mying  hia  theological  raadinga  and 


toie^  zoennngTiaitaftamUi  Mends,  and  hamy  in  what  he 
muidemd  the  InaBtimable  adnntags  of  the  aoeial  inter- 
eoniae  of  inch  a  family  aa  that  of  Bowood"  (Lord I^na- 
downeli).  Subaequsnt  eeelenastieal  prefennenta,  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  life  as  rector  of 
BrembiU,  wen,  his  appointment  in  1818,  to  be  chaplain  to 
the  prince  regent,  and  his  appointment  in  1828  to  be  canon 
of  Salisbury  cathediaL 

Till  1804,  Bowles  waa  contented  with  issuing  fresh  edi- 
tions of  hia  '  Sonnets '  and  early  poems  (an  eighth  edition  of 
ihe  'Sonnets'  appeared  in  1802),  and  with  adding  a  few 
occasional  pieces  to  the  collection.  In  1804  he  published  hia 
longest  poem,  entitled  '  The  Spirit  of  Discovery,' in  aix  books 
of  blank  verse ;  which  waa  followed  by  his  edition  of  Pope's 
works  in  10  T<ds.  in  1807.  These  two  publications,  together 
with  his  general  fame  as  a  writer  of  icmnets,  were  the  liround 
for  the  well-known  attadc  npcm  him  in  Byron^  *  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.*  Notwithstanding  Byroa'a 
onslaught,  Bowles,  like  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  retained 
hia  reputation,  and  went  on  republi^ing  old  and  producing 
new  poems.  He  and  Byron  met  in  a  friendly  way  at  Rf^era^ 
in  1812;  and  Byron  in  later  life  made  amends  for  hia  satire 
by  speaking  of  him  with  respect.  Omitting  minor  produc- 
tions, th^  following  IS  a  list  of  Bowlea's  poetical  publicatiraia 
aubwqoent  to  the  *  Spirit  of  Discovery  : '— •  The  Miaaionary 


parted,  or  Banwell  Hill,'  a  descriptive  didactire  poem  in 
blank  verse,  published  in  1829 ;  'St.  John  in  Pstmoa,^  a  blank 
Terse  poem  of  considerable  length,  firat  published  anony- 
mously in  1833 ;  <  Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Days  Departed,'  a 
aeries  (rf  poems  with  a  proia  antotdographic  introduction, 
published  in  1837,  in  the  author's  aerenty-Bixth  year;  and 
the  *  Village  Verse-Book,'  publidied  in  the  same  year,  and 
consisting  of  sim^ile  hymns  composed  by  him  for  ue  nao  of 
the  ohil<£en  of  his  pariah.  After  1637  Bowlea  did  not  pub- 
lish much.  Nor  had  any  of  hia  poems  since  '  The  Mission- 
ary,* which  is  considered  on  the  whole  the  best  of  hia  large 
works,  greatly  added  to  his  reputation.  In  all  of  Uiem  were 
discerned  the  same  free  taste,  the  same  sensibility  to  the 
gentler  beauties  of  nature,  the  same  pathos,  the  same  poetic 
fancy,  and  the  same  power  of  cnltor^  expression  whi<^  had 
distingniihed  his  firat  sonnets ;  but  it  waa  felt  on  the  whole 
that  ho  waa  a  kind  of  feebler  Wordsworth,  whose  poetry,  ao 
long  aa  he  chose  to  write  any,  was  rather  to  be  received  with 
respect  and  dipped  into  at  leiaure  1^  eageriy  read  and 
^iHectated. 

But  tho  whole  virtue  of  Bowles's  life  did  not  lie  in  his 
He  waa  ahto  a  Tonr  hvMy  pioae  writer..  Ifthelutof 


hie  proae-writingi  ia  daisifled,  it  will  be  firand  to  prove  con- 
siderable veraatili^  on  Uie  put  of  the  author. 

The  *  Pope  and  Bowles  Controversy,'  which  lasted  from 
1819  to  1828,  if  indeed  it  may  not  date  from  1807,  when 
Bowles^  edition  of  Pope  was  published,  has  a  permanent 
interest  in.onr  literary  history.   It  was  the  battle,  fought  in 

{>rose,  between  the  old  or  eighteenth  centnry  school  of  £ng- 
ish  poet^  and  the  so-called  new  or  nineteenth  centuiy 
school.  Bowles,  while  doing  justice  aa  he  thou{;ht  to  Pope  s 
true  exeelleoeea,  had  nude  some  reflections  on  his  moral 
character,  tending  to  depreciate  it;  and  had  also,  in  an 
appended  essay  '  On  the  Poetical  Character  of  Pope,*  laid 
down  this  proposition^  as  determining  the  compentivelv 
inferiw  rank  m  oertam  portions  of  Pope'e  poetry— ^  All 
images  drawn  from  what  is  beautiful  or  anbline  in  nature  are 
mora  baaatafnl  and  niUime  than  images  drawn  from  art,  and 
are  therefore  more  poetical ;  and  in  like  manner  the  pasuona 
of  the  hnman  heart,  which  belong  to  nature  in  general,  are 
per  m  more  adapted  to  the  higher  apedea  of  poetry  than  those 
which  are  derived  from  iatndental  and  transient  mannera." 
Bynm  in  his  'English  Barda  and  Scotch  Reviewers'  had 
pilloried  Bowles  for  what  be  had  said  of  the  men's!  character 
of  Pope  ;  bnt  it  was  reserved  for  Campbell,  when  preparing 
his  '  Specimene  of  the  English  Poets,*  in  1819,  to  offer  llm 
first  distinct  contradiction  to  Bowles*  critical  theory  of  poetry. 
Campbell  vigorously  defended  the  right  of  the  world  of  the 
artificial  to  furnish  imagea  to  poetry,  and  instanced  'ships' 
and  the  like  to  prove  bow  beautiful  and  poetical  snt^  images 
might  be.  Bowles  replied  in  bis  'Letter  on  the  Invariable 
Prindidea,*  &c.  Bvron,  then  in  Italy,  wrote  home  to  Murray 
that  he  waa  going  "  to  plunge  into  the  cmtest,  and  lay  about 
him  like  a  dragon,  till  he  had  made  manure  of  Bowles  for  the 
iuf  of  Famasana."   He  accwdingly  sent  over  two^irited  i 
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letters  for  Pope  and  Campbell  against  Bowlw,  to  which 
aluo  Bowles  replied.  Other  critics,  inclnding  OctaTina  Oil- 
christ  and  tne  '  Qaarterly  Review,*  took  np  the  qoeation  on 
Campbell's  side.  Bowles  manfally  met  them  one  after  an- 
other, restating  hia  real  views  in  oppocition  to  what  he  con- 
sidered misrepresentations  of  them,  and  snpporting  these 
views  by  reasonings  and  examinations  of  the  reasonings  and 
examples  of  his  anti^onistfc  For  srane  time  he  stood  alone ; 
bot  at lut  Haslitt and  the  'Blackwood'  eritiescameto  his 
assistance,  and  maintained  tliat  on  the  whole  he  had  had  the 
best  of  the  aigiiment  ^Riia  view  is  now  pretty  generally 
acqoiesced  in.  Bowles  never  aaid  anything  so  absnrd  as  that 
Pope  was  no  poet— an  opinion  which  has  been  ignotantly 
palmed  on  him  some  who  have  eiwaged  in  the  contro- 
versy ;  he  only  laid  down  some  ctiticarcantHii  determining 
the  kind  of  much  of  Pope's  poetry,  as  compared  with  higher 
kindif,  of  which  fine  examples  were  found,  he  said,  in  other 
poems  of  Pope  himself;  and  what  he  advanced  on  these 
points  was  founded  on  &  right  instinct,  and  was  argued  with 
much  It^cal  acumen,  thongh  not  with  any  of  that  philoso- 
phical depth  which  distingoidiea  the  siimlar  zeasoningi  of 
Coleridge  and  De  Quincey. 

Enjoying  repose  in  his  old  age  after  this  battle,  and  look- 
ing ronnd  on  anch  men  as  Rogers  and  Wordsworth  as  hia 
junior  coevals,  and  on  younger  poets  rising  in  the  room  <^ 
the  deputed  Coleridges  and  Sontheys,  and  Scotts  and  Bvnnu, 
whose  births  and  deaths  lay  within  ms  own  {HTotnetea  span 
of  life,  Bowles  survived  to  find  himself  almost  foigotten  in 
the  midst  of  new  persons  and  themes  and  interests.  He  had 
a  presentiment  of  this  as  early  as  1837,  when  he  wrote  these 
words :  "  Slany  years  after  my  gra^  head  shall  have  been  laid 
at  rest  in  Bremhill  churchyard,  orm  the  eloistets  of  Salisbttry 
cathedral,  the  reader  of  the  memorable  controversy  with  Lord 
Byron,  in  which  I  believe  all  dispassionate  judges  will  admit 
that  his  lordship  was  foiled  and  the  polished  lance  of  his 
sophistical  rhetoric  broken  at  his  feet,  or  perhaps  some  who 
may  have  seen  those  poems  of  whidi  Coleridge  spoke  in  the 
daya  his  earliest  song  so  enthusiastically,  may  perhaps 
inquire '  Who  was  W.  L.  Bowles  1  * "  The  event  thus  aoti- 
eijiated  came  to  pass  on  the  7th  of  April  1850,  whra  Bowles 
died  at  SaliabuzT  at  the  we  of  86.  Hii  wife  had  died  in 
1844 ;  and  they  left  no  bnuly. 

In  bis  peraonal  habits  and  mannen  Bowles  waa  nmpl^ 
genial,  and  kindly.  He  was  also  "  famous,"  it  is  said,  *'  for 
his  Panon  Adams-like  foigetfnlness."  A  life  of  him,  the 
joint  work  of  a  relative  and  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  has  been 
advertised  as  forthcoming ;  meanwhile  we  have  gathered  the 
above  particulars  from  various  notices,  and  from  the  autobio- 
graphical parts  of  his  own  writings.  As  we  said  at  the  out- 
set, he  wiU  be  remembered  with  interest  on  account  of  tome 
of  his  poems,  particalarly  his  *  Sonnets,'  and  his  '  Missionary ' 
and  his  '  Village  Verse-Book,'  but  with  greater  interest  as  a 
man  occupying  a  position  in  our  literary  history  entitling  him 
in  the  omnion  of  some  to  be  called  ue  '  Father  of  modem 
English  Foetzy,*  If  the  designation  is  accepted,  it  must  be 
allowed  diat  he  haa  had  some  very  lebelliona  Bona. 

BOYLE.  rRosoomioN.] 

BRACKEN.   [Ptssis,  S.  1,] 

BRADNINCH.  [Dxvohsbibs.] 

BRAOANTIA,  a  genus  of  planta  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Arialoloehiami.  One  of  the  species,  B.  tmenloia,  is 
said  by  Dr.  Hoisfield  to  be  intensely  bitter^nd  to  be  nwd  as 
a  medicine  in  Java. 

BRAIN.  DISEASES  OF,  [Hnionri,  S.  8.1 

BRAKE,  (Traais,  5'.  I.} 

BRAKES  ROCK,a  common  name  for  the  Alloiona  eri^pmtf 
a  plant  beloD^g  to  the  natoral  order  Po/mxfiaeev.  AtUmrm 
is  known  by  its  nearly  circular  son,  whidi  are  at  length  con- 
fiuent,  and  are  concealed  by  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  frond. 
A.  eritptu  has  a  slender  very  brittle  stem,  which  attains  a 
height  of  from  6  to  IS  inches.  It  grows  in  stony  places  on 
mountains  throni^uNit  Great  Britain. 

BRANTFORD.  [CanADs,  5. 8.1 

BRATERA|  a  mnua  of  planta  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Rotaeeee.  Om  of  the  specie^  B.  onttelsiMfwao^elds 
the  anthelmintic  remedy  known  b^  the  name  Cnno,  C^botz, 
or  Kousso.  Altbou^  ita  anthelmintic  virtnes  have  been  long 
known,  it  has  only  been  recently  introduced  into  Europe. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia. 

BRAYLEY,  EDWARD  WEDLAKE,  P.S.A.,  a  Uboriou* 
and  an  accurate  topographer,  was  bom  in  London  (in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth,  Surrey),  in  the  year  177a  He  was 
■pprenticed  to  uie  of  the  most  aminant  practitioneii  (tf  the 


art  of  enamelUng,  but  having  from  an  early  age  been  straogly 
addicted  to  literary  pnnnits,  he  gradoally  abandoned  that 
burinesB  as  a  means  of  life,  and  devoted  himaelf,  a  few  yean 
after  attaining  his  majority,  to  the  more  congenial  occDpationa 
of  professional  literature.   His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Britten 
[BarrroH,  Jobh,  8.  S,]  had  commenced  before  the  exmratiui 
of  hia  apprenUceship,  and  he  also  being  denroDS  rfaxcnangiag 
a  servile  occupation  for  the  puiniti «?  Ittenttni*  and  the  fins 
arts,  the  two  ^oung  aspirants  were  usodated  in  osvsnl  lit^ 
rary  undertakings  of  a  minor  description,  ontil  they  united  in 
projecting  and  in  producing  the  weU-known  wwk  on  whidi 
their  reputation  was  originally  founded — *  The  Beaaties  of 
Engluid  and  Wales,*  the  earliervolnraes  of  which  were  written 
W  them.   This  wwrk  greatly  contributed  to  extend  and  gratify 
the  lest  for  topogiaphical  history  by  which  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  was  so  remarkuly  characterised.  The 
illustrations,  chiefly  coppv-plate  engravings,  directed  also 
by  the  authors,  were  the  means  bv  which  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  architectural  and  landscape  draughtsmen  and 
engravers  became  qualified  for  the  execution  of  works  of  a 
higher  grade  in  art.   Mr.  Brayley  himself  contributed  also 
to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  another  direction.  Having 
become  acqnunted  with  the  late  Henry  Bone,  R.A.,  when 
that  artist  was  endeavouring  to  elevate  punting  in  enamel  to 
the  posiUon  it  sobseqnentqr  acquired  in  his  hand^  aa  an 
int^ral  and  a  Intimate  branch  of  accepted  pict«ial  art,  he  ^ 
had  e«^  b^on  to  prepase  enamelled  plates  for  Mr.  Bone'i  > 
use.   This  he  contuned  to  do  for  wsaa»  years  after  he  had 
become  eminent  as  a  topographer,  and  the  plates  for  the  i 
largest  paintings  in  enamel  which  Mr.  Bone  execatcd — the 
largest  ever  produced  nntil  thev  were  exceeded,  in  sereral 
instance^  hr  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Muss— were  not 
only  made  by  Mr.  Brayley,  but  the  pictures  also  conducted 
by  him  throughout  the  subsequent  processes  of  '  firing/  or 
incipient  fnaon  on  the  plate,  in  the  muffle  of  an  air-fornaoe,  < 
requisite  for  their  completion.    He  derived  from  the  practice  i 
of  enamelling  and  the  prepantion  of  enamel  coloun  a  certain 
interest  in  science  ana  ita  pnniiits,  especially  those  of  che- 
mistry, mineral(«y,  and  the  allied  departments  of  natural 
knowledge,  whic^  though  it  scarcely  rose  above  the  charac- 
ter of  an  intelligent  ennosity,  was  retained  bv  him  throngh 
life,  and  contributed  to  the  care  with  whid  he  introdnced  , 
into  country  hirtoiy—in '  The  Beaatiee,*  and  in  hia  snbeeanoat  ■ 
woAs— the  more  chaneteristic  or  interesting  features  oi  the 
natural  hii^ory  of  the  localities  described.   He  acquired  also,  ; 
&om  the  same  early  oeenpationi^  a  skill  in  roanipnlatiM, 
which  in  after-life  he  applied  to  good  purpose  in  his  anlhKo>  ■ 
logical  researches,  in  taking  casts  of  sculptured  omamenti, 
impressions  of  inscriptions,  robbings  of  engraved  monomenul 
bruses,  &c.   It  may  hero  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  hn 
topogruihical  works  generally,  that  though  there  were  betta 
geographen  and  historians,  better  architectural  and  record 
antiquaries,  better  heralds,  critics  in  ait,  and  bibUograpltvn 
then  wero  probably  few  of  hia  contemporaries —oert&ml> 
none  of  bis  earlier  ones  who  could  unite  and  apply  a  cotb 
patent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  all  these  Inukchea  o 
literature  and  ardiaolof^  to  what  ia  termed  Topography^  i: 
a  manner  at  once  so  nsefol  and  so  acceptable  to  genera 
readers  and  the  public. 

In  the  year  182S  Mr.  toyley  was  aj^winted  Ubiariaa  am 
secretary  of  the  Russell  Institution,  Orut  ConBM|tTeety  thi 
third  in  data  and  in  rank  of  the  literary  and  sdentiSc  insii 
tutions  established  in  Loudon,  which  bad  been  founded  abon 
seventeen  yean  beforo  to  meet  the  intellectual  requiremeat 
of  the  populous  superior  middle-class  aobnrb  which  was  thei 
growing  up  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  thit 
Foundling  Hospital,  tm  the  north  side  of  the  metropolia.  V\' 
was  the  third  hbrarian  in  suocesrion     the  Russell  Ina\S\\ 
tion,  the  fint  having  been  the  late  Nathaniel  Highmotw,  £ 
and  M.D.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (author  of  *  Jna  Eo^-y^. 
siasticum  Anglicanum,'  Ac.).  In  this  ci^iacily  Mr.  Btmyle< 
greatly  improved  tha  libruy ,  and  eondnoted  with  ability  th* 
general  baainess  <d  the  inhibition,  eontinaing  howavar  t 
follow  the  pvrsnits  of  a  tiuograMier  and  andqnary.  H 
produced  several  esUkgues  of  the  library  (the  last  in  1649; 
which  are  not  however  remarkable  in  a  Ubliographica 
point  of  view,  except  periiaps  for  the  extent  to  which  tti , 
principle  of  the  analysis  of  collections  is  carried.    Havizkg  i 
singular  strsngth  at  constitutioii,  neither  the  wear  and  tear  « i 
these  united  official  and  professional  vocations,  nor  the  pn  > 
gross  of  age,  sensibly  impured  his  foenlties,  either  phyaiej « 
or  mental,  for  maw  years.  His  most  extensive,  and*  wit  I 
thaeu^tioaof  *TheHiitoiyof  Weatminsler  Abbey/  pw- 
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li^  Itii  bast  work,  was  alto  his  lait, '  Tlie  Topographical 
Bisloiy  of  the  Coonty  of  Sorrey,'  which  he  eompMed  and 
prodorad  between  the  ages  of  siz^-eight  and  wBVtaktj^m, 
auiac  which  period  the  history  of  the  places  and  objects 
bribed  v«s  diligeatly  and  eritic^y  inTestigated  in  the 
iivalitiea  thflmiehres  in  Terr  many  journeys  into  the  conntry. 
for  a  year  or  two  prior  to  hit  decease,  gradnaUy  inereasinff 
tlkntgb  slight  weakness  and  liaUlity  to  disease  was  observed 
is  him  by  members  of  hie  family,  bat  his  intellectual  powers 
remaioea  animpured  ontil  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
was  occanoned  by  the  consecoUre  fever  of  cholera,  on  the 
83rd  of  September  1864,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age ;  he  havii^  filled  his  official  position  for  nearljr  twenty- 
nine  yean,  and  been  aetively  engaged  in  the  pnrsmts  itf  hu- 
toricU  sad  descriptive  literature  for  aboat  fifty-six  yean. 
Ut.  Brsyley  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqoaries 
<D  the  19th  of  June  1823.   His  wife  bad  pradeceaied  him 
I  few  yean  :  tbdr  nniiing  diildien  are  the  eldest  son  and 
dn^hto'. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  Mr,  Bnyl^'s  principal  mdu 

ind  contributions  to  literatnre :-~ 

'  A  Picmresqne  Tour  tfaroosb  the  Principal  Parts  of  York- 
libi'e  and  Derbvihire,  by  theUte  Mr.  Edward  Dayes;  with 
□asttative  Notes  by  E.  W.  Braylev,*  1805  :  beccnd  edition, 
viifa  additional  notes,  182fi.  '  Views  illnstratiTe  of  the 
l^'oikfl  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  sccompanied  with  Bescrip- 
tiiDii« ;  to  which  is  added  a  Menunr  of  the  Poet's  Life/  1606. 
'Cowper:  iUastmted  by  a  Series  oS  Views;  accompanied 
nth  Cofrioiu  Descriptions,  and  a  Brief  Skeidi  of  the  Foe(*s 
lie,'  lAlO.  'Descriptions  of  Places  reprsMnted  in  Uiddi- 
■la's  Views  and  Antiquties  of  QraA  Britun,'  4to,  1813. 
'PopolsLF  Pastimes:  a  Selection  of  nctureaqoe  Representa- 
t'cos.  accompanied  with  Historical  Deacnptions,*  1816. 
'  Delineations,  Historica]  and  Topographical,  of  the  Isle  of 
Tbiset  and  the  Cinqae  Ports,'  1817.  '  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Abbey  Cbnrch  of  SL  Peter,  Westminster ;  indud- 
N'otices  and  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  Abbots  and 
Deans  of  that  FoandaUon,'  1818-23.  '  The  Ambulator,  or 
Pocket  Companion  for  the  Tower  of  London  and  its  Environs  : 
nrelfifa  edition,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Lists  of  Pictures 
m  all  the  Rt^al  Palaces  and  principal  Hansions  round  Lon- 
dni,*  1819.  *  A  Series  of  Views  in  Islington  and  Panton- 
ralc.  ^  A.  Pogitt  ;  with  a  Description  of  each  subject,  1^ 
£.W.Bf»le7,  1819.  *Toponaphical  Sketches  <tfBrightheIm- 
taae  andTiU  NeighboBrhood,'  1825l  '  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Gesniiwiwas  of  Piynne's  Defence  of  Stage  Plays,  &c.,  toge- 
&er  with  a  reprint  of  the  said  Tract,  and  also  of  Piynne'a 
VkdicstioD,*  8vo.  1825.  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
•le  Carhedral  Chnrch  of  Exeter,*  1826-27  (in  Bntttm's 
'Cathedral  Antiquities').  'Historical  and  DeBcri{»tive Ac- 
eaonts  of  the  Theatres  of  London,'  1827.  '  Londioiana ;  or 
JteminiaeeDCes  of  tbe  British  Metropolis,*  1829.  4  vols.  *  De- 
K-o-'^jFe  Illnstrated,  in  a  Series  of  Views  of  Towns,  Docks, 
CLorehes,  Antiqaitiea,  Abb^a,  Picturesque  Scenery,  Castles, 
SaaU  of  tbe  Nobility,  &&,  &c,*  1829.  '  The  Antiquities  of 
:ne  Priny  of  Christ's  Chareh,  Hants ;  accompaniea  by  His- 
krical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  I^ory  Chnrch; 
t«Kber  with  some  General  Particolan  <tf  the  Castle  and 
B>)nni^/  1834.  'The  Qraj^ic  lod Historical  Ulutnttor: 
c  Original  Miscellany  of  Litenzy,  Antiqnarian,  and  Topo- 
nphical  Inliwmation,'  163^  *A  Jonnial  of  the  Plague 
Vcar ;  hf  Danid  De  Foe :  a  new  edition,  attentively  revised 
d  iUsstiBted  with  Historical  Notes,'  1835.  '  lUuatratious 
■iBer  Majesty^  Palace  at  Brighton,  formerly  tbe  Pavilion  ; 
oanled  under  the  Superintendence  of  John  Nash,  Archi- 
'•Kt:  to  wMch  is  prefixed  a  Histonr  of  tiie  Palace  by  E.  W. 
Ikajley/  1838.  'The  Topogrwbical  History  of  Surrey,* 5 
T'-o^  1841-48  ;  the  names  of  Bu.  Britton  and  Mr.  Braylsy, 
.Ti,  inserted  in  the  tiUe-page^  but  neither  took  any  part 
z  Uie  work.  The  article  '  Enamelling '  in  *  Reea's  Cyclops- 
ia.'Tol        ;  published  before  1811. 

'The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,*  a  very 
icpolar  and  successful  work,  published  by  the  wall-known 
aaavers  Messrs.  Storer  and  Qregg,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
2^>Tl«y,  and  the  first  nnmbw  or  two  written  ojr  him,  and 
ptdwed  under  his  direction. 

in  caojDnctioii  with  J.  Britton : — '  Tbe  Beauties  of  Eng- 
lud  and  Wales ;  or  Original  Delineations,  Topographical,  i 
Hi>tori>:al,and  Descriptive,  of  each  County,'  1810-14.  *  The  > 
Br.tinb  Atlas  ;  compnsing  a  series  of  Maps  of  all  the  English 
i^A  WtUk  Counues ;  also  Plans  of  Cities  and  Principal 
Tma,'  1610.  '  Memoin  of  the  Tower  of  Loadoo,*  1^. 


'  Tbe  Histonr  of  the  Ancient  Palaee  and  late  Houaas  of  1^ 

liameat  at  Westminster,'  1836. 

In  conjunction  wiUi  William  Herbert :— '  A  Concise  Ao- 
couut,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  of  Lambeth  Palace,'  1606. 

BREAST,  DISEASES  OF.   [SDRoxaT,  &  2.] 

BRIDGES.  Tbe  requirements  of  railways  have  led,  within 
the  last  few  years,  not  only  to  the  erection  of  stooe  and  brick 
bridges  and  viaducts  of  nnasual  size  and  scale  upon  the  ordi- 
nary system,  but  to  a  far  more  extensive  use  of  iron,  and  the 
adoption,  in  connection  with  its  employment,  of  new  con- 
atructive  principles,  as  well  as  the  bolder,  and  often  novel, 
applicatitHi  of  principles  already  in  general  use.  Of  the 
rtone  and  biick  bridges  and  viaducts,  important  and  bean- 
tifal  as  works  of  art,  and  interesting  for  tbeir  modes  of  con- 
struction, as  many  of  then  are,  we  do  not  intend  here  to 
q>eak.  Our  purpose  is  to  notice  some  i^  Uuwe  great  iron 
bridges  which  have  been  constructed  on  novel  or  newlj- 
appued  priociples  since  tbe  publication  of  the '  Penny  Cydo- 
podia  *  and  '  Supplement' 

All  the  bridges  we  have  to  describe  are  applications  of  tbe 
beam  or  girder.  Crossing  indifferently  populous  thorou^- 
bres,  and  navigable  rivers  and  straits,  as  well  as  stteamB  and 
ways  which  commercial  traffic  seldom  visits,  the  railway 
bridge  or  viaduct  must  often  be  of  wide  span,  and  so  con- 
structed as  neither  to  impede  fraffic  nor  interfere  with  the 
public  safety  and  couTenietice.  But  to  this  end,  neither  tbe 
direction  nor  the  level  of  the  way  can  be  materially  altered, 
and  the  apace  to  be  erossed  most  be  left  as  much  as  poseible 
unbroken  divinons.  The  problem  for  the  railw^  en- 
fpneer,  therefore,  was  to  span  the  widest  area  with  tlie  least 
practicable  encroaehment  npon  it.  The  azeh,  even  in  ita 
flattest  form,  was  soon  found  to  be  unsuitable.  Tbe  readiest 
mode  was  to  return  to  tbe  most  primitive.  One  of  the  earliest 
artificial  bridges,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  was  no  doubt  a 
beam  or  girder,— whether  that  was  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a 
plank  matters  not, — laid  across  the  stream  or  place  to  be 
crossed,  with  its  ends  resting  on  tbe  buiks  or  on  artifidal 
MUpports.  And  after  the  invention  of  the  arch,  the  beam 
continued  to  be  used  for  bridgm  as  well  as  for  innumerable 
other  parposea.  In  course  of  time,  however,  experience 
ahowea  the  weakness  of  the  beam,  except  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  various  methods  were  invented  for  strengthening 
it  by  the  addition  of  diagoital  and  other  bars  or  rods,  tech- 
nieidly  known  as  bracings,  stays,  and  trusses.  Of  thescu 
trutted'ffirden,  at  they  are  called,  the  general  principles  and 
mplicalions,  and  the  otethods  employed  for  determining 
their  strengui,  ample  acoouuts  will  be  found  in '  Ihe  Pennr 
Cyclopadia '  articles,  Trubsino,  vol.  25,  p.  318 ;  Boors,  vol. 
20,  pp.  144-147;  and  Matbrius,  STBaNera  or,  vol  15,  p.  6. 

TniBsed-girdars  were  very  w\j  employed  for  carrying 
railwaya  across  wide  streets  and  streams.  Among  other  in- 
stances, may  be  mentioned  tbe  bridge  which  carried  the 
Blackwall  Railway  across  the  Minories,  London  ;  and  several 
others  on  the  same  line,  and  some  important  cmes  on  the 
North-Westem  Railway.  At  first,  the  girdns  were  com- 
monly made  of  cast-iron,  flanges  being  added  to  give  greater 
strength ;  but  the  fall  of  the  cast-iron  girder  brii^e  over  the 
Dee  at  CSiester  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  material,  and 
the  snbstitutioa  of  vmNighl>iron.  The  best  distribution  of 
the  material  has  iiksvise  been  made  the  sul^eeb  of  the  most 
careful  study,  and  the  very  iogeniooa  and  elabwate  expe- 
riments which  have  been  devised  in  the  coarse  of  the 
searching  and  protracted  investigatiotu  instituted,  have  i»- 
sulted  in  placmg  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  a  body  of 
formolsB,  applicable  to  almost  eveiy  pnipose  on  which  he  can 
be  called  to  exercise  his  skill. 

The  prinrapal  varieties  of  tnused  Orders  which  have  been 
adopted  for  railwav  bridges  are  the  treUised,  the  bow>«nd- 
string,  and  the  hollow-beam,  or  tubular :  the  application  of 
which  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  Crumlin  and 
the  Boyne  viadacta ;  the  Chepstow  and  the  Saltaah ;  the 
Newcastle  High-level ;  and  the  Britannia  and  the  Victoria 
brides.  We  shall  also  notice  an  adaptation  of  the  sujh 
pcoision  principle  to  railway  pntpoaea  in  tbe  Niagara  Falls 

Tm  Gimlm  Viaiaet  was  constructed  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Kennard,  to 
carry  the  Newport  Abergavenny  and  Hereford  line  across 
the  valley  of  Crumlin,  in  South  Wales,  and  to  connect  the 
above  line  with  that  of  the  Taff  Vale.   With  its  approaches, 
the  bridge  is  a  third  of  a  nule  long.    The  bridge  iiself  con. 
aists  of  seven  spaces,  each  of  150  feet  span,  the  roadway 
the  centre  spans  being  at  an  slevation  of  SOO  feet. 
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•ntiiv  linetim  ii  of  iron.  Th«  mm  wbieh  n^nrt  the 
girden  are  compoBed  of  gronpi  m  thin  cut-iron  columns, 
eneh  of  17  feet  high  by  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  trnmged  in 
Uen  of  ioorfeen  coltunna  each,  cron-braced  by  wronght-iron 
ties  and  cast-iron  BtratB.  The  central  piera  are  60  feet  by 
30  feet  at  the  bate,  tapering  npwudii  24  feet  by  16,  and  con- 
taining 140  eolomng,  which  are  bound  ti^ether  hj  no  lest  than 
640  wronght-iron  tiei.  At  the  top  of  each  pier  is  a  triangnlar 
fnune  of  cast-iron,  npon  which  rest  Uie  endi  of  the  main 
girden.  The  girden  themselvea  are  itrengthened  by  a  com- 
plete seriet  of  diagonal  wnnuht-iron  ties  and  eait-iron  atmts, 
which  it  wonld  be  impossiole  to  explain  clearly  withoot 
diagrami,  but  which  forma  an  admirable  system  of  trellis 
tnusii^.  There  are  fuar  main  girders  to  each  span,  to  which 
nx-inch  planking  is  bolted  for  canying  the  permanent  way. 
The  whrna  itmetiue  has  a  runarkably  light  and  ssmmetiiral 
^peanuKo,  yat  seams  to  be  snfficienUy  itrong  not  merely  to 
■nppwt  the  neanesi  traffic,  but  to  withstand  the  most  violent 
storms.   It  was  opened  in  May,  1607. 

Another  admirable  example  of  the  trellit-fftrder  bridge  is 
the  viadoct  which  carries  the  DabUn  and  Bel&st  Railway 
over  the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  and  of  which  Sir  John 
McNeil  Wat  the  engineer.  This  noble  work  consists  of  a 
centre  span  of  S64  and  two  side  apana  of  136  feet  each. 
Tbe  height  of  the  roadway  above  spring-tides  is  90  feet. 
It  waa  opened  in  April,  1665. 

Tk«  Hiffh^Levet  Bridge,  NevKattU-upan-l^M.—TJjiA^ei 
Boor,  *  Penny  Cyclopodia,'  vol.  xx.,  p.  147,  a  cnt  and  de- 
scription are  given  of  the  nmplest  form  of  bow-and-atring 
zafter  and  girder ;  and  under  TaaflBiNo,  p.  319,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  to  girders  of  wixmght-iron  is  noticed. 
Fm-  carrying  railways  over  spaces  of  nnnsnal  width,  or  at  a 
Tory  obliqoe  angle,  bridges  of  wrooght-inm  bow-and-striog 
(or  as  they  are  by  railway  engineers  nsoally  called  bow-string) 
girders  were  early  fonnd  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  Among 
others  of  an  important  character,  it  may  be  snffieient  to 
mention  an  excellent  one,  which  carries  the  North-Westem 
Railway  aeroai  the  Regent's  Canal,  near  the  Camden-town 
station ;  the  great  skew-bridge,  by  which  the  North  London 
Railway  crosses  the  Commercial-road  at  Stepney ;  and  one, 
of  rather  peenliar  form,  on  the  Gloocester  and  Birmingham 
Railway  at  Cheltenham.  Bat  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
bridge  erected  on  the  bow-atring  girder  principle,  is  the  High- 
level  Bridge  iHiieh  nnites  the  towni  of  Newcastle-npoii^Tyne 
and  Gateahead. 

When  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway  was  planned, 
it  was  felt  that  a  junction  with  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington 
lino  could  be  efectad  only  by  the  conttmctitm  of  a  very  lofty 
bridge  overtlieiyne  at  Newcastle;  becanae  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  that  snot  are  vei^  steqp,  and  tiie  general  level  of  the 
railways  wonloi  not  permit  of  a  croiiuog  at  a  lelativelv  small 
height  above  the  water.  It  had  long  been  wished  by 
the  inhsbitaots  to  have  a  '  high-level  *  bridge,  idnee  the 
old  bridge  was  adapted  only  for  the  low  or  waber-side  dis- 
tricts of  Newoastle  and  Gateshead;  and  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson boldly  designed  a  scheme  which  ahonld  meet  this 
nqniiement,  as  well  as  the  requirement  of  the  railway  com- 
paniea.  His  plan  waa  to  have  a  doiAle  bridge,  with  a  railway 
line  over  a  common  road.  The  railway  companies  and  the 
town  corporations  assented  ;  an  Act  was  obtained ;  the  works 
were  aelively  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  1647 ;  and 
the  bridge  waa  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  in  Sep- 
tember, 1649. 

The  width  of  the  river  at  this  spot  is  510  feet ;  but  from 
tbe  hi|;h  Erannd  in  Gateahead  to  that  in  Newcastle  the  dis* 
tsnee  is  above  1400  feet  The  bridge  is  of  six  spans,  each  itf 
188  fast  Fovr  pien  of  mssrfve  masomy  rise  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  <me  from  eadi  bank ;  besides  minor  pien  to 
anp|»OTt  the  rosdway  on  either  side.  The  snperstmctnre 
conaiita  of  two  platforms,  an  upper,  carrying  three  lines  of 
raila ;  and  a  lower,  which  forms  the  public  rtMul.  The  lower 
platform  is  about  90  feet  above  the  hi^-water  level ;  the 
upper  is  20  feet  higher.  Each  span  or  bay  of  Uie  bridge  is 
crossed  by  fonr  main  east-iron  arched  ribs,  with  horizontal 
tie-bars.  These  ribs  are  disposed  in  pairs, — the  two  inner 
ribs  being  rather  oTer  20  feet  apart,  the  space  between  them 
forming  the  c  arriage  poad ;  while  between  the  inner  and 
outer  ribs  is  a  space  of  six  feet,  which  is  used  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. The  upper,  or  lailwny,  platform  rests  upon  the 
arches,  the  lower  roadway  being  saapended  from  them  by 
vnnght-iroB  rods  Each  arched  rib  was  east  in  five  seg- 
ments, which,  when  put  together,  gives  a  span  of  ZSS  feet, 
vithariseof  ISfset.  BestdesthettBOrteiinQa bar,  the  ribs 


are  braced  hy  hmnrntsl  and  vertieal  bracing  frames,  whils 
diagonal  bracings  are  inserted  in  the  spandrels,  or  spaces 
between  the  arches  and  the  girders  which  carry  the  nulway. 
On  the  tops  of  tbe  spandrel  pillara,  girdera  extend  lencth- 
wise,  from  which  oUcn  stretch  at  nght  angln  across  the 
arched  ribs.  The  whole  has  thus  a  perfectly  rigid  chuacter, 
and  ia  found  to  bear  the  heaviest  weights  without  deflection. 
Altogether,  this  bridge  ia  one  of  the  finest  engineering  works 
of  our  time,  though  ecHpsed  in  magnitude  by  the  yut  work, 
by  the  same  engineer,  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

Britannia  Tulmiar  Bridge. — The  object  of  this  bridge 
was  to  carry  the  Chest«-  and  Holvhead  Railway  scroas  the 
Meoai  Strait,  from  Bangor  to  the  tale  of  Anglesey.  As  the 
Menai  Strait  ia  navigable  by  shipping,  the  Admiralty  Cum- 
misaionera  refused  to  sanction  the  constmetion  of  any  bridge 
which  did  not  afford  a  clear  way  for  ships  at  least  lOO  feet 
in  height.   Mr.  Stnihenson  at  &>t  pn^tosad  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Commissionm  by  erecting  an  iron  bridge 
of  two  immense  arches ;  but  his  plan  proposed  that  the 
arches  should  be  100  feet  high  at  the  centre,  and  only  50 
feet  at  the  spring  of  the  arches,  and  the  CommisBioners 
refused  to  permit  it  to  be  executed  unless  he  raised  the  lerel 
so  that  the  spring  of  the  arches  should  be  100  feet  the 
water.   As  this  wonld  have  compelled  the  height  of  the 
centres  to  be  150  feet,  Mr.  Stephenson  abandoned  bis  original 
intention,  and  boldly  resolved  to  cross  the  channel  by  a  girder 
bridge.   He  found  a  site  about  a  mileon  the  Caemarron  aide 
of  Telford^s  famous  suspeoaion  bridge,  which  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  kind  of  structure  he  contemplated,— the 
opposite  shores  being  bold  steep  rocks,  and  there  being  just 
about  mid-channel  a  rocky  island,  which  would  afford  an 
excellent  foundation  for  a  central  pier. 

The  space  to  be  crossed  was  1100  bet  wide,  and  eadi 
principal  divirion  of  the  bridge  must  be  nesrlv  600  feet  in 
span.  It  was  necessaiy  not  merely  to  provide  that  tbe  enor- 
mous beams,  as  yet  unapproached  in  bulk,  which  were  to  be 
suspended  at  an  altitude  of  a  hundred  feet  above  hi^b-water, 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  their  own  immeute 
weight,  and  that  of  a  loadM  railway  train  in  rapid  motion, 
but  that  they  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  action  of 
the  fierce  gues  which  are  frequent  in  this  locality.  It 
was  deemed  adviiable,  therefore,  to  institute  an  extended 
series  of  elaborate  and  costiy  experimenta  and  investigations 
on  the  strength  of  iron,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  mif;ht 
be  arranged,  so  as  most  to  condoce  to  the  strength  and  niri- 
dity  of  tbe  bridge.  These  experiments,  which  wen  conducted 
by  Mr.  William  Fairbaim  and  Mr.  Eaton  tiodgkinaoa,  called 
into  exerrise  a  anion  of  the  highest  meehaniol  and  nuitke- 
matical  skill,  and  not  merely  safficed  for  Um  immediate 
porpose,  but  have  afforded  a  sore  basis  for  the  labonra  of  kuc- 
oeeding  engineers.  The  result  was  the  demonstration  thai 
the  greatest  amount  of  strength  would  be  obubed  by  giviDg 
to  the  materials  the  form  of  a  hollow  qoadrangular  beam  oi 
girder,  somewhat  larger  in  section  in  the  centre  than  at  th* 
ends,  and  making  the  top  and  bottom  (or  the  floor  and  roofn  i 
instead  of  being  solid,  ia  consist  of  fallow  tubes  or  cells 
Of  these  great  hollow  beams,  it  was  decided  to  have  twc 
each  upmrds  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  placed  side  by  aide 
One  for  the  down,  toe  other  for  tbe  up,  traffic,  the  endn  « 
which  should  rest  upon  abutments,  the  intermedia'e  poi 
tions  being  supported  across  the  strait  by  tbiee  maaaive  aa 
lofty  stone  piers  or  towen. 

tlie  bridge,  then,  as  finally  constructed,  consists  of  fos 
spans,— two  principal  spanM,  of  460  fiaet  each,  which  oi 
over  the  water,  and  two  smaller  onra,  of  S30  feet  cael 
which  are  over  the  land,  tbn  central,  or  Britannia  Towe 
rtands  on  the  rock  already  mentioned,  in  the  Buddie  of  tX 
struL  It  is  eonstmcted,  with  the  exception  of  the  izmi 
masoniy,  «diich  is  of  Cheshire  red  sandstMie,  t/t  a  hard 
booiferous  limestone,  obtained  from  the  Penmon  qnarrios  f 
Anglesea.  Its  height  from  the  foundation  is  S30  feet,  i 
nearly  30  more  than  that  of  the  London  Monument ;  its  vn  tl: 
at  the  base  is  6S  feet  by  62  (the  pedestal  of  the  Monamoi 
being  80  feet  square),  and  it  tapera  gently  to  66  feet  hy  * 
where  it  receives  the  tubes.  This  tower  contains  148, (li 
cubic  feet  of  limestone,  and  144,625  cubic  fert  of  sandstoi 
in  all  near  20.000  tons  ;  and  387  lona  of  cast-iron  t>arH 
girders  are  built  into  it.  The  east  and  west,  or  land,  to 
!  are  similar  in  geaeml  construction  to  the  Britannia  1'ox%  i 
'  but  somewhat  smaller,  and  only  100  feet  high ;  they  a^ 
at  a  clear  distance  of  460  feet  from  the  Britannia  Td-w 
The  east  and  west,  or  Caernarvonshire  and  AngleKey  a,\m 
m«nts,ansitutedialand,atad^^^^^(|^t£rona  % 
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«tad  mt  towtn  mpmAi^if,  nd  an  eoartranUd  of 

HEiiiDaiaorf. 

ilita^  tke  tnbet  form  two  eontinoou  hoUow  beama  or 
iMilitlwf  flOBfut  in  fiwt  ofudit         foncto  Mcb  tabe, 
ire  jotnad  tstd  to  «nd  at  the  pien.   The  heif^t  of  the 
bM  ii  90  fMi  at  the  Biitaimia  towWi  and  dimuuihes  to 
lioot  33  feet  at  the  abatments :  the  vpvu  lorfiwe  being 
tli^ilf  ircbcd,  bat  ths  lower  hotiioQtal.  The  clear  intenua 
bedit  Tuui  htm  about  19  feet  to  S6  feet.   The  external 
nithaaeirijlSfeet,  and  the  internal  about  14.  The  aidee, 
tDf.mdbottMDareall  formed  of  wronght-iron  boiler  platea, 
ni7in;fna61olSfMtin  length,  from  SI  to  28  inches  in  width, 
tmj  frn  jthi  to  |tlu  of  an  inch  in  thicknesi.     The  plates 
(rum  of  wMch  weigh  nearly  7  cwt.  each)  are  laid  length- 
vin  io  the  top  and  bottom,  bat  Terticalljr  in  the  sides  of  the 
lite  lanest  plates  are  in  the  bottom,  where  they  are 
difictd  in  a  itonble  layer.    The  plates  are  joined  together 
hTiTcb;aDdan  stiffened  and  itieiwthened  at  the  joints  1^ 
f-ih^wd  inio,  both  iwide  and  ent,  whiA  farm  vertical  bars 

J tbtiidai,  at  distances  <tf  twonat^wrL  Theconnexira 
tke  topaad  britom  with  the  sides  ia  made  more  mbstantial 
IftnupUr 'gnsset-pieeea,' rivetted  in  at  the  comers.  The 
nnu  io  the  entire  stmctnre  are  almoat  incredibly  nnmerooa; 
ibr  an  placed  foor  inches  apart  in  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
iktc  inchei  apart  in  the  sidea.    They  are  rather  more  than 
u  icch  ia  diameter,  and  were  driven  red-hot  into  the  rivet- 
h-'K  whiefa  boles  were  made  by  a  powerful  machine  that 
^sAti  ont  forty  holes  in  a  minote.    The  whole  bridge 
mitaiDi  nevty  8,000,000  of  these  rivets.     The  rectangalar 
:iMt  or  celU,  which  form  the  top  and  bottom,  are  14  in 
simbn' :  viz.  6  in  the  top,  measnring  21  inches  hi^h  by  21 
ud  6  in  the  bottom,  21  inches  high  1^  28  wide.  The 
imital  odea  of  these  cells  are  strongly  connected  to  ths 
y2ta  of  the  top  and  bottom  with  L*shaped  bars  of  wrooght- 
7<a.  The  two  tabes  contsin  00  miles  in  length  of  T  ud 
I'm.   The  whole  weight  of  wnn^ht-inm  m  one  of  the 
k^e  tabes  is  aboat  1000  tons,  of  which  600  tons  are  in  the 
a  f,  500  tens  in  the  top,  and  SCO  tons  in  the  bottom. 
The  uKKte  of  eonatracting  these  tahea  wsa  not  the  least  re- 
urbblepart  of  the  operations.    The  short  tubes  (those 
Itt^een  the  abutments  and  Uie  aide  towers)  were  constructed 
X  platforms  at  tbsir  nltinute  level ;  but  the  long  tnbea 
[ch  l>elween  the  nde  towers  and  the  Britannia  tower)  were 
r'utnict«d  on  floating  platforms  on  the  CaemarvoDshire 
^-tch.  The  scaffolding  for  building  the  towers  and  the  short 
^Taa  among  the  finest  ever  yet  formed.   It  consisted  of 
*i'«'b&]]u  '  of  timber,  logs  m>m  12  to  16  inches  square, 
zi  xme  of  them  aa  much  as  60  feet  long;  they  were  festened 
':=iher  without  nails,  so  as  to  be  afterwards  available 
*.'U-9tiDjBiy  for  other  purposes.    This  beautifully  formed 
x-.f.Iiling  bene^  the  short  tubes  waa  about  100  feet  in 
Ui^;  ud  ronnd  the  Britannia  tower  it  rose  to  a  height  of 
^'■feet.  The  span  between  the  abatments  and  the  nde 
'ntn  iB  230  feet  s  bttt  the  abort  tubes  are  each  242  feet  long, 
V  UJov  upaee  for  reatinff  on  their  snpports.   In  like  manner 

i-  tpao  between  Uie  Bntannia tower  and  the  aide  towers  is 
K '  feet ;  but  the  long  tubes  are  47S  leet,  to  iuznlah  aopports 
r  U  ends. 

Tie  platfomu  on  which  the  long  tubes  were  constructed 
^Oi  cade  of  whole  balks  of  timber,  and  extended  nearly 
^'-i  i  mde  along  the  Caemarvonshiie  beach  ;  each  of  the 
-  li'Q^  tnbea  having  a  platform  to  itself.  When  finished, 
'i-u  tcbc  was  conveyed  to  the  base  ofthe  tower  on  eight  huge 

ii-  :«iu  or  close  barges;  each  pontoon  being  capable  of 
'■•^■^i  i  weight  of  400  tons.  These  pontoons  were  brought 
•'-'til  the  ends  of  the  tnbe ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
^'a::'>n  of  tide,  th^  lifted  tixe  tube  off  the  platform  and 

:;-'ned  its  wbol«  wewht.   Tbey  were  then  navigated,  hj 
rou  hawaera,  cabks,  and  capstans,  to  the  Britanma 
'  '-i.  vtiere  the  tnbe  waa  brotujht  aa  nearly  aa  coiUd  be  to 
'  ;^per  position.    Each  of  the  four  long  tnbea  aa  aoon  as 
'  oaifioiahed  waa  floated  in  a  nmilar  way  to  the  Britannia 
'^1,  aod  placed  across  the  river  at  the  proper  spot,  where 
•^^.^emenu  were  made  for  supporting  them  nntif  they  were 
bto  their  places. 
'I'-t  hltinc  of  theae  tubes  waa  a  remarkable  engineering 
n'itjb  the  apparatus  attached  to  it  for  aiding  the  lift, 
ucu \he  four  large  tubes  weighed  1800  tons;  and  this 
^ptnuleied  weij^t  nad  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  about  100 
'<"^  It  was  effected  througi'  'he  medium  of  hydraulic 
r'  -'arc  Chwis  of  enormous  st--i<gth  were  fastened  to  the 
'-^  o[  the  tubes  and  the  upper  eni^  of  these  chains  were 
"'okIhI  with  hydonlic  preasea  constructed  on  the  tops  of 


the  towers :  these  pressei,  like  many  oUmv  pirti  ofthe 
paratna,  were  la^er  and  more  powerfol  than  any  before  nn- 
structed  for  any  porpoBB.  Two  iteuMn^nes  of  40  faona 
power  each  workM  the  praesea  i  the  preases  gradually  drew 
up  the  duins,  and  the  chains  carried  ap  the  tube ;  when  the 
masonry  waa  built  up  under  the  tube,  the  end  of  whidi 
moved  within  a  groove  left  for  the  pnrpoie  in  the  tower. 
When  rused  to  their  proper  poettioB,  the  tabeiwne  brought 
into  connexion,  end  to  end,  in  the  eavitiea  left  near  the  tops  of 
the  towers,  and  converted  from  independent  into  continuooi 
tnbes ;  and  the  mods  of  fastening  them  at  thMe  points  greatly 
strengthened  the  whole  atmeture,  while  space  whs  left  to 
allow  for  the  expanuon  of  the  metaL  Kails  were  laid  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  tubes,  properly  supported  and  strengthened; 
and  oval  windows  were  formed  in  the  aides  of  the  tubes. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Britannia  tower  was  laid  in  May  1846, 
and  on  March  6, 1860,  Mr.  Stephenaon  himself  drove  the  first 
train  from  ahorB  to  shore  through  the  first  tobe.  The  second 
tnbe  waa  completed  and  the  bridge  formally  opened  for 
baffle  on  the  Slat  of  October,  1660.  Subject  to  the  aererect 
teats  with  trains  loaded  to  the  extent  of  300  t<uu,  the  tnbai 
did  not  exhibit  a  deflection  of  more  than  {  of  an  inch ;  and 
the}r  have  now  been  subjected  for  more  than  seven  yean  to  the 
atrain  of  traffic  and  the  fn^  of  the  elements  without  any 
appreciable  permaneot  inmienee  having  been  prodnoed 
npon  them,  or  any  perceptible  increase  of  deflection. 
How  fertile  a  principle  the  noUow-beam  with  cellular  top 
and  bottom  has  proved  need  hardly  be  pointed  out :  it  ii 
almost  unnecessary  to  mention  indeed  as  an  illustration  that 
it  is  to  having  been  constructed  on  this  principle,  that  the 
Leviathan  steamer  owes  the  enormons  strength  which  hat 
been  so  severely  tested  in  the  course  of  its  protracted 
branch. 

The  Conway  Tubular  bridge  is  a  repetition  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  the  Britaimia  bridge,  bat  was  constmcted  before  it ; 
every  untried  principle  being  first  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
amaUer  stmctnre  butve  it  was  applied  in  the  larger.  The 
Conway  bridge  consists  of  a  iingle  span  of  400  feet  dear, 
the  platform  of  the  tube  being  only  18  feet  above  the  high- 
water  level.  The  first  stone  of  the  masonry  waa  laid  in 
June,  1846 ;  the  whole  waa  completed  in  November,  1848. 

Victoria  Bridge,  Cbnadla.— A  more  remarhable  bridge  as 
to  size  and  in  many  other  respects  than  even  that  over  the 
Menai  Strut  of  a  similar  superatructare  is  the  Victoria 
bridge  of  the  Orand  Trunk  of  Canada  railway,  which  is  in 
course  of  construction  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal, 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  18fi9.  From  shore  to 
shore  of  Uie  St.  lAwrence,  the  Victoria  bridge  will  be  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  beinj;  about  five  and  a  half  times  the 
length  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  and  seven  times  and  a  half  the 
length  fd  Waterloo  bridge,  I^ndon.  The  tubes,  which  are 
aimilar  in  construction  to  those  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  will 
be  supported  on  24  piers,  of  which  14  were  completed  in 
December,  18S7.  The  abntmenta  have  also  been  completed 
to  the  tnbe  level.  Of  the  tabular  apana  84  will  be  each 
242  long,  the  centre  span  being  330  feet,  and  60  feet  above 
the  summer  level  of  the  St.  I^wrence.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  between  the  abutments  is  8000  feet.  The  engineer 
is  Mr.  M.  Ross. 

Chepstow  Bridge.— Jn  this  bridge,  which  carries  the  South 
Wales  railway  across  the  river  Wye,  near  Chepstow,  Mr. 
Brunei  has  employed  two  kinds  of  trussed  girders,  and  also 
applied  the  rigid  saspensiou  principle.  In  one  portion  of  the 
bndge  wroaght-imn  girders  100  feet  in  span,  and  of  the 
ordinary  form,  rest  on  cast-iron  columns;  while  in  the 
other  portion,  which  is  305  feet  in  span,  the  trussed  girders 
are  soatained  by  chains,  the  tension  of  which  is  resisted  not, 
as  in  an  ordlnaiy  suspension  bridge,  by  being  fixed  to  the 
ground  at  either  end,  bat  by  attachment  to  a  horizontal 
wronght>iron  column  or  strut,  9  feet  in  diameter  and  |'ha  of 
an  inch  thick,  which  rests  on  the  towers  at  the  ends  of  the 
bridge.  The  ch^n  consists  of  three  straight  links  only— ita 
rigid  form  being  maintained,  and  the  flexure  of  the 
horizontal  colunm  prevented  by  vertical  and  diagonal  brac' 
ings :  the  chmn  in  effect  is  converted  into  the  lowec 
memborof  a  rigid  beam.  The  girders  which  canv  the  road- 
way hare  only  two  points  of  snspension,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
centre  link  of  the  chain,  and  they  rest  at  each  end  on  caatr 
iron  columns.  These  girders  are  87  feet  above  the  ordinary 
low-water  level,  bnt  owing  to  the  remarkable  rise  of  tide 
here,  only  46  feet  above  high-water.  The  towers  at  the  ends 
of  the  bridge  present  no  peculiar  features,  but  the  middle 
one  reata  upon  a  pier  formed  by  nx  enormoa^~?aatruon- 
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f^lindm  yAaeh  pan  through  60  feet  of  nil  to  the  uUd  rock 
beneath.  Th^  were  eank  to  their  positioiu  hj  the  removal  of 
the  mod,  and  Uie  premnre  of  their  owo  weight,  (in  the  same 
wa^  aa  the  foondstioni  of  Rochester  bridge  were  fonned,)  fresh 
e^inders  being  added  ai  theprvrioni  ones  rank  down.  They 
were  then  filled  up  with  concrete,  and  erentoally  eanied  np 
to  a  height  of  190  feet,  when  they  were  bound  together 
the  cBs^iron  frame  work  which  aapporta  the  tower. 

A  somewhat  nmilar  ^eombinatioo  of  the  rigid  raipenaitm 
bearing  with  the  tuhnlar  form  is  being  carried  ont  in  Mr. 
Brand's  Bofral  A&eti  Bridge,  at  Saltash,  near  Plymoath, 
which  i«  intended  to  cany  the  ComiBh  railway  across  the 
mer  Tamar,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  Sooth  Devon 
line.  The  total  length  of  this  bridge  is  S200  feet,  the  princi- 
pal spans  are  each  450  feet,  and  the  height  of  tbe  railway 
above  high-water  level  is  100  feet.  The  centre  tower  is 
built  of  solid  granite  to  a  height  of  12  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  npon  this  rest  foar  octagonal  cast-iron  colamns  which 
carry  the  Btandnrds  apon  which  one  end  of  each  tube  resta ; 
this  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  240  feet  above  the  foandations. 
The  principal  side  piers  are  of  solid  masonry,  and  carry  the 
bed  plates  and  rollers  upon  which  rent  the  other  ends  of  the 
tnbes,  and  which  permit  their  free  expansion  or  contraction 
under  the  influence  of  variatitms  of  temper^nre.  Tbe  tabes 
are  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  the  witaonia  bridge,  and 
like  them  after  being  constrncted  at  tiie  river  aitM  were 
floated  ont  on  pontoooa  to  a  spot  between  the  towers,  and 
thence  gradually  lifted  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  their  ultimate 
position. 

Niagara  FaiU  Smpmsim  JRailmy/  Bridge. — The  most 
remarkable  application  of  the  raspenaion  principle  yet  made 
to  railway  pnrposes,  has  been  made  in  the  bridge  constructed 
across  the  Niagara  river,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Roebling,  in  order 
to  carry  the  railway,  and  also  the  ordinary  carriage  and 
passenger  traffic  across  that  river.  The  space  to  be  crossed 
was  above  620  feet,  and  the  level  above  tbe  water  245  feet. 
From  tbe  nature  of  the  locality  it  was  necessary  that  the 
bridge  should  consist  of  a  single  arch  or  gptn,  whilst  the 
erection  ot  scaffolding  or  tbe  Seating  of  portions  of  the 
itractore  to  their  place  wu  impracticable,  aad  hence  a  ana- 
pension  bridge  appeared  to  be  the  odIt  avukble  fiona  of 
structure,  fiat  any  other  than  rigid  l»riclges  had  been  sfaown 
to  be  unsuitable  for  railways,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
overcome  the  flexibility  inherent  in  suspension  bridges  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  This  the  engineer  hu  Boccessfully  accom- 
plifhed,  and  the  bridge  which  links  the  British  possessions 
with  the  United  States  is,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable achievements  in  modem  engineering. 

The  bridge  is  a  hollow  beam,  slightly  curved  in  form,  25 
feet  wide  at  tbe  bottom,  and  24  feet  at  the  top,  18  feet  high, 
and  821  feet  long  from  the  centres  of  the  towers.  Along  the 
bottom  floor  the  ordinary  passenger  traffic  is  earned  ;  uong 
the  top  runs  the  railway.  Sepante  systems  of  wire  cables, 
two  for  each  (and  each  10  inches  thickh  las^it  these  two 
roadways,  which  are  conatraeted  of  timber  beami.  Tbe 
roadwxys  are  connected  by  donble  trusses  lo  amnged  that 
their  resistance  acts  in  opposite  directions,  upwards  as  well 
as  downwards.  The  beuns  of  the  two  floors  are  connected 
by  posts  which  serve  to  transmit  the  depressive  action  of 
loads  hota  one  floor  to  the  other.  The  posts  are  tmssed 
together  by  diagonal  rods.  By  these  simple  arrangements  in 
combination  with  the  tubular  form  of  tbe  bridge,  a  considera- 
ble increase  of  rigidity  is  obtained.  To  maintain  horizontal 
stability  the  upper  cables  are  braced  laterally,  and  there  are 
diagonal  stays  of  wire  above  and  below  the  floors.  Fifty-six 
stays  £rom  the  lower  floor  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge  are 
strongly  anchored  in  the  rocks.  For  the  secure  anchorage  of 
the  m>les,  expanmon  and  contraction  from  variation  of  tem- 
pentare,  high  wiiid^  &e.,  it  is  needless  to  say  earefdl  |vo- 
viaion  is  made.  Hie  rmlway  traffic  passes  alragthe  centm 
of  the  upper  floor,  the  common  waggon  traflSe  along  each  ndt 
of  the  lower  floor.  The  anchorage  was  oommeneed  in 
September,  1868,  the  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  in  March, 
1865.  The  total  cost  waa  under  400,000  dollars.  The 
bridge  answers  its  purpose  perfectiv ;  but  it  mast  not  be 
supposed  that  it  has  proved  the  suitableness  of  the  suspension 
principle  for  nilway  bridges,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Id  this  case  the  river  being  annavigable,  the  engineer 
has  been  enabled  to  obtun  stable  rigidity  the  use  of  as  ex- 
tended series  of  stays  below  the  roadway,  securely  ^tened 
,  to  each  shtne,  a  means  of  course  only  available  in  excep- 
tional eases.  And  althongh  by  the  jadicious  application  of 
the  tabnlar  fenuj  and  the  nse  of  a  happy  CMubinAtioii  of 


tnuaea,  rirden,  steys  and  wtigjhta,  a  remarltahls  amont  of 
rigidity  has  been  obtained,  it  is  yet  considered  unsafe  to 
aUow  the  railway  tnunsto  cross  the  bridge  at  a  higher  speed 
than  three  miles  an  hour.  At  that  rate  when  a  train  of  326 
tons  is  passing  over  it,  the  bridge  only  cambers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10  inches,  and  the  roadway  aaanmes  ita  original  level 
immediately  the  tiai  nhas  passed. 

Londonderry  Bri(Uf§.~~The  applicability  of  the  sasneDsiMi 
prinriple  to  railway  bridges  ia  about  to  be  farther  tried  by  an 
EnKUu  engineer.  For  some  time  this  subject  has  been  in  vari- 
ous forms  under  investigation,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  (1B57),  Mr,  C.  Vignoles  read  a  paper 
before  tbe  section  of  Mechanical  Science,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  suspension  bridge  which  he  erected  in  1S52  over  the 
river  Dnieper,  at  Kieff  in  Prussia,  ud  to  the  platform  of 
which  he  gave  great  rigidity  by  a  careful  system  of  Iwarings, 
had  not  only  effectually  resisted  the  fierce  hurricanes  to 
which  it  bad  been  exposed,  but  had  soccessfully  withstood 
the  severest  tests  in  the  passage  over  it  of  Uaasiaa  anuiea 
with  heavy  ordnance  during  the  recent  war  in  the  east.  Aa 
the  result  of  his  experience  with  this  bridge,  and  of  other 
iD<}airies,  he  had  amved  at  tbe  conclusion  that  the  adap- 
tation of  suspensios  bridges  to  railway  purposes  is  quite 
practicable  if  the  speed  of  tnuns  when  passiag  over  them  be 
moderate  as  compand  with  the  oidinaty  speed  on  railways. 
The  question  as  we  said  is  about  to  be  |n^cally  tried  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  who  is  eonstrueting  a  girder  bridge,  to  be 
rapported  by  suspension  chains,  for  the  pnipuse  of  nmting  the 
Londondeny  ana  Enaiskill«i  and  the  Londonderry  and  (JoI»- 
r^ne  railway     The  importance  of  the  question  in  an 
economic  point  of  view  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Barlow,  that  while  the  span  of  the  Loodooderry  bridge 
is  about  equal  to  one  span  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  the 
weight  of  iron  in  the  span  of  the  Britannia  tube  ia  above 
3100  tons,  whereas  the  weight  of  me'al  in  the  proposed  Lon- 
donderry bridge  will  be  only  432  tons— or  only  about  one 
seventh  of  the  former.   In  a  paper  iriiieh  he  read  before  the 
British  Association  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bsrlow  strongly  urged 
the  superiority  of  the  anspenaion  btidge  under  eertain  cir- 
enmstanees.   Tlie  following  snmmaty  presents  the  reaulta  of 
his  investigationB  i—"  That  the  deflecUon  of  the  ware  of  a 
girder  attuhed  to  a  ebain  rimilar  to  the  Londondeny  bridge 
will  not  exceed  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  deflection  of  the  same 
girder  not  attached  to  the  chain.   That  theoreticsUy  the  say- 
ing of  metal  to  give  equal  strength  in  a  suspenuon  bridge  ia 
only  one-half  of  a  ^rder ;  but  aa  it  can  bs  made  of  great 
depth  without  practical  difficulty,  and  as  tbe  deflection  varies 
as  tbe  cube  of  the  depth,  a  bridge,  on  the  principle  of  such 
spans  as  the  Londondernr  bridge  may  be  made,  under  average 
circumstances,  with  at  least  one*foartb  of  the  metal  of  an 
ordinary  girder  bridge  having  equal  rigidity." 

Fomdatiom  of  Bridges.   To  oar  notice  of  new  principlea 
applied  in  eonstracting  the  superstructure  of  bridcea,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  a  hrin  aecoont  of  one  or  two  tn  the  more 
important  of  the  new  expedients  adopted  in  formiiu  their 
fouiulatioDB.   Until  recently,  in  order  to  build  the  fannd»- 
tions  of  the  piers  and  abntmenta  of  a  bridge  under  water, 
one  of  two  plans  was  adopted :  the  first  ms  to  constraet 
around  the  site  of  the  pier,  a  eoj^rnlBM,  or  wooden  n  ater- 
tight  enclosure  from  which  the  water  was  pumped  ont  ao  as 
to  allow  a  firm  and  dry  foundation  to  be  laid — this  was  the 
plan  adopted  at  London  and  Waterloo  bridges  and  in  most 
other  bridges  of  an  important  character ;  the  otber,  and  a 
much  less  costly,  though  less  stable  method,  was  to  surround 
the  platform  on  which  the  foundation  of  the  pier  was  built 
with  water-tight  sides,  and  thus  make  a  large  water-tight  box, 
or  caiison,  the  aides  of  which,  when  the  platform  was  annk  to 
its  proper  level  conld  he  detached,  the  bottom  or  stage  remain- 
ing aa  a  foundation— this  waa  the  method  used  in  constraet- 
ing  the  piers  of  the  old  WestminBter  bridge.  [Cornta-nAM, 
*  ramy  Cydop»dia,*Tol.vii.  p.324.]  Coffer^ama  and  caiasoiu 
were  ot  course  modified  in  form  according  to  situation,  an<i  i  u 
the  method  of  construction  according  to  the  views  of  individ  ua] 
en^neers ;  hut  wherever  used  tbev  have  been  the  aaine  ia 
principle.   A  more  economical  and  less  tedious  system,  yet 
one  wnich  shonld  be  equally  durable,  has  long  been  desired 
bv  engineers,  and  various  puuu  have  been  sn^eated  for  mip- 
plying  the  requirement.   Some  of  these  have  been  soc(re<is- 
fully  carried  oat  in  practice,  as  &r  as  conatmction  goes,  while 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  permanent  stability. 
Numerous  bridges  have  in  fact  been  erected  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  where  coffer-dams  and  caisaons 
have  wen  dispeoaed  with.  Files ^dc^|:^^^M^  in  tim- 
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kr,  htTe  been  «wd  in  Bnowl*i  mlwtj  loigt  at  <3wpitov 
(bierilwd  aboTCj  and  in  nriooi  pute  of  Uw  eontliMnt ;  and 
die  ome  nateiuli  mumttoeted,  hwe  bera  wed,  at  in  the 
brid|;e  at  Rones,  and  the  bridgea  of  Jena,  Aneterliti,  Abna, 
lad  Victoria,  orer  the  Seine.   Cast-iron  aa  an  outer  canog, 
in  variona  fonni,  and  with  concrete  or  other  raateriala  aa  the 
filling,  has  b«en  naed  in  England  and  Ireland  in  namerona 
insUDcea.    In  the  Alma  bridge  over  the  Seine,  having  a 
irogth  of  470  feet  and 'three  arches,  the  pien  are  founded  on 
piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  over  the  whole  area. 
The  space  between  the  piles  ii  filled  in  with  concrete  and 
roai:h  ttones,  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  wooden  sheet-piling, 
and  is  protected  from  the  scour  of  the  river  by  roneh  stones. 
The  Saspension  bridge  at  Chelsea  was  boilt  by  endosiog  the 
axes  by  piles  and  iron  plates,  driving  vrooden  piles  at  abort 
disuncea  oTer  the  whole  space,  and  filling  in  with  concrete^ 
Old  of  GootH  vithoQt  using  either  eofier-dams  or  caissons ; 
and  the  nev  bridge  at  Weatminster  is  being  built  by  the  same 
ugineeT,  Mr.  T.  nge,  on  a  similar  prinei^.   In  the  Town 
bidge  and  the  Railway  bridge  recently  erected  alongside  of 
each  other  at  Bocbester,  the  pien  are  snpported  aoloiv  by  a 
number  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  filled  with  brick-work  and 
eoDcrete.    A  de>>cripUon  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Page 
il  ^Vestminster  bridge,  and  by  Mr.  flnghes  at  the  Rochester 
Uidges,  will  serve  to  indicate  snfiBciently  the  direction  laken 
by  civil  eogineen  in  this  branch  of  their  practice. 

It  haTinx  been  decided, — partly  on  the  score  of  economy 
in  cost,  partly  on  t^at  of  saving  in  time,  bot  chiefly  perhaps 
io  order  to  avoid  t£e  excessive  obstmction  of  the  water  way 
vhich  would  have  arisen  from  building  a  bridge  of  several 
aiches  close  ^inat  an  old  bridge  of  a  still  ^eater  nnmber 
at  aichcs,  the  piers  of  which  would  not  OH&ade  in  poution 
with  those  of  toe  new, — not  to  ose  coffsMams  in  construct- 
04  the  piera  of  the  new  Westminster  bridge,  the  system 
proposed  by  ihe  engineer,  Mr.  Page,  was  examined  and  a|i- 
proved  of  by  the  Bndge  Commissioners.  His  plan,  which  is 
being  carried  out  as  rapidly  aa  circnmstances  permit,  was  to 
tive  a  nomber  of  bearing-piles  over  the  whole  area,  to  a 
nScient  depth  in  the  clay,  oat  to  leave  them  standing  at 
mne  consideiabie  height  above  the  gravel,  as  the  base  of  the 
pier  ;  to  enclrae  the  area  for  the  pier  in  a  circuit  formed 
nut  roond  boUow  iron  piles,  and  flat  plates  alternately,  the 
Eonner  sustaining  the  latter  by  grooves,  and  all  driven  down 
'.ea  Bofficient  depth;  to  dredge  oat  in  the  spaces  between 
iIk  bearing-piles  to  the  hard  gravel ;  and  to  bll  np  all  the 
spaces  and  area  in  the  casing  up  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of 
tie  piles,  with  concrete  made  bom  Portland  cement,  which 
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L  Cut-inn  plate-pIlM,  vlth  flsagM, 

pliMd  IntomMUtslr. 
M  Onntto  italM,  B  tttt  long,  and  1  foot 
8  ioebes  thick,  bIm  lotennedXato, 
than  tbt  plato^lei. 
N  Tto-rodatbroaBbtbaplir,OMtoHah 
psir  of  cfUadflr-ptlts,  nutted  and 
Kraw«d  lnuda,bflf&fstlMeapofplto 

p  Tis-roda  ihrongli  the  pier,  two  Id  Mch 
pUr  of  plau-pltas,  BoOad  and  •crawed 
oauida. 

Q  Cnmd  Um  istmdad  to  bt  glnn  to 
lbs  bad  of  tbs  itvtr  Iqr  dndglBg. 


n«  WCm       to  Ml  «M  yirtt  <it  AN(m  eai  An. 

ba  the  property  of  settii^  under  water,  the  concrete  being 
itfOBted  tAroo^  the  inter  by  meaai  of  shoots.  The 


CHtng  mi  pmiondy  tM  together,  acroa  the  intended  pier,  ' 
by  iron  bolts.  This  iTstsni  of  oonstraetion  was  to  termi- 
nate at  or  rather  below  low^water  Hne,  Koeka  of  granite 
were  to  be  fixed  over  the  piles,  cmerete  to  be  sain  fiUed  in, 
and  the  wholeto  be  lerelled  off  to  receivB  a  heavy  bed  <a 
giauita  capping,  or  rather  base  course,  above  which  the  pier 
would  be  continued  in  brickwork  fsced  in  giaaite,  to  finally 
attain  the  level  for  the  springing  of  the  great  iron  ribs  or 
arches  of  the  bridge.  The  worlu  in  coarse  of  execution  an 
of  coarse  retarded  the  rise  of  the  tide :  but  otherwise^ 
though  below  water,  they  are  conducted  above  it,  except  aa 
to  the  requisite  inspection,  the  attachment  of  tlw  iron  ties, 
and  in  similar  cases  where  the  diving-b^  or  the  divings 
dress  is  used. 

The  145  beaiing-pilM  in  eadi  ^er  of  Westminster  bridge 
are  driven  to  aa  average  d^th  of  29  fset  6  inches  b^ow 
low-water  line ;  the  44  east4ron  poles,  eadi  24  &et  9  inches 
in  length,  are  driven  S3  fset  9  inches  below  the  same  lin^ 
BO  that  their  heads  stand  somewhat  above  it ;  the  44  east- 
iron  plates  or  flat  sheeting-iHles,  IS  foot  in  loigth,  aie  driven 
down  to  SI  feet  below  low  water,  and  to  make  np  the 
hnght,  they  are  samKHmted  by  granite  slabs,  wtiidh,  eonse* 

aoently  with  the  upper  part  of  uie  round  piles,  are  part  (tf 
le  casing.  The  bearing-piles  are  thna  28  feet  below  the 
average  level  of  the  caissons  of  the  old  bridge,  and  the 
cast-iron  piles  and  plates  are  respectively  16  feet  9  inches, 
and  14  feet  below  that  level.  Sopplementaiy  protection 
external  to  the  pier  is  intended  to  be  provided  by  a  solid 
mass  or  bank  of  concrete  round  the  pier ;  this  concrete  when 
set  forming  a  kind  of  artificial  rock,  which  is  found  to  be 
harder  than  the  stone  of  the  old  Iwidze.  For  this  concrete 
a  trendi  is  dredged  out  to  the  day,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
it  shall  have  a  thidmess  of  five  or  six  feet ;  so  that,  should 
it  endure,  as  the  hardness  and  hravineas  of  the  mass  would 
make  probable,  the  flat  piles  would  be  dways  nnderfpround, 
and  at  the  junction  at  the  feet  of  the  granite  slabs  there 
could  be  no  escape  of  the  gravel.  Mr.  Page  farther  pn^MSM 
to  dredge  out  the  channel  under  the  ardi  to  a  r^iilar  carve, 
commencing  at  three  feet  below  low  water  at  the  piers, 
laying  bare  the  clay  at  the  centre,  so  as  to  give  a  low-water 
depth  there  of  about  12  feet ;  and  he  believes  A-om  his  ob- 
servation of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  the  tides,  that  the 
tendency  would  not  be  to  sconr  at  Westminster  bridge,  bat 
that  the  first  operation  would  rather  be  to  silt  op.  The 
entire  cost  of  constractinn  the  foundations  of  Westminsta 
bridge  on  Mr.  Page's  system  is  OHtimated  at  abont  60,000/. 
less  than  by  the  employment  of  cofier-dams.  A  peculiarity 
in  the  cons&netion  of  the  new  Westminrter  bridge  ia  tha^ 
in  order  to  save  the  tuual  expense  of  bnildinx  a  temporary 
wooden  bridge  when  a  new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  an  old  one,  only  one  half  of  ibe  bridge — tiie  wMtem 
— ^is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  bnilt  along  side  of  the  old 
structure,  which  is  daring  its  progreu  to  be  osed  for  the 
ordinary  traffic.  Thia  half  of  the  new  bridge  is  then  to  be 
used  for  traffic,  the  old  bridge  is  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
other,  or  eastern  half  of  the  new  bridge  erected  on  its  site. 
This  necessitates  the  constmcUon  of  the  piera,  as  well  as 
of  the  bridge  itself,  in  two  parts,  at.interws  of  time,  and 
doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  there  are  not  in  conse- 
quence likely  to  be  unequal  settlements  in  the  completed 
atmcture.  Mr.  Page  has,  however,  suggested  arrangements 
for  the  itmnation  <n  the  pieia,  and  for  the  intro^hietion  of 
peculiar  bradngs  in  the  coupling  twether  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  BUperstmeture  which  will  afford  gnffiduit  provisiim  ■ 
for  any  ineqaalities  of  anbstdence. 

In  the  system  of  Mr.  J.  Hughes  employed  in  forming  the 
foundations  of  the  Town  and  Railway  bridges  which  cross 
the  Medway  side  by  side  at  Rochester,  the  piera  are  entirely 
supported  on  cast-iron  cylinden,  which  were  sunk  down  to 
the  hard  chalk  by  nsing  each  cvlinder  as  a  diving-belL  A 
somewhat  umilar  principle  has  oeen  applied  to  other  bridges, 
and  there  are  different  claimants  to  the  invention  of  the 
principle.  In  the  original  invention  of  Dr.  Potts,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  cylinder  was  effected  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
air  contained  within  it,  but  though  that  method  has  been 
adopted  in  some  cases,  it  has  not  met  with  geoeral  success. 
Mr.  C^esy  and  Mr.  Hughes  ascribe  the  fint  successfiil  dnk* 
iog  of  hollow  cylindrical  piles  through  sand  by  means  of 
compressed  air,  to  M.  Triger,  who  thus  sunk  a  shaft  through 
a  quicksand  65  feet  thick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  But 
Uie  actual  conversion  of  the  cylinder  into  a  diving-bell  in 
which  the  workmen  carry  on  their  operations,  the  diving- 
bell  thai  fonniog  a  part  of  the  pennanent  itnutaze,  is  an 
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exteiudoQ  of  the  priadple  whidi  is  doe  to  the  ioganiity  of 

Mr.  Hushes. 

The  Kulway  and  Town  brid^  are  both  borne  on  abut* 
ments  at  the  banka,  and  two  piera  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
To  mitain  the  abutment  on  the  Strood  ^de  30  hollow 
(flinders  were  need ;  for  the  Rocheiter  abatment  13 ;  and 
for  each  of  the  two  pterv  14 ;  nukiDg  in  all  70  hollow 
cylindrical  piles,  each  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  pien  are 
lespectively  70  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide,  and  the  cylinders 
are  set  at  distances  of  9  feet  apart  lengthwise,  and  10  feet 
transversely.  The  bed  of  the  river  was  found  by  boring 
to  consist  of  strau  of  soft  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  overlying 
hard  challc,  which  appeared  at  a  depth  of  44  feet  balow  high- 
water  level.  On  iws  hard  chalk  the  cylinders  were  to  be 
biaed.  To  rsaoh  it  for  the  Sirood  pier  a  mass  of  hard  stone, 
part  of  the  foandMion  of  the  original  wooden  bridge,  had 
to  be  passed  Uiroagh.  The  plan  of  sinking  hollow  cylinders 
by  ezhanstion  was  evidenUy  impracticable  here.  To  ensnre 
a  firm  foundation  worhmoi  must  excavate  the  stone,  gravel, 
&c.t  in  order  to  prepare  a  passage  for  the  descent  of  the 
cylinders,  and  then  to  secure  their  stability  fill  them  with 
brickwork  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  positions  they  were 
ultimately  to  occupy. 

The  cylinders  were  tn  lengths  of  9  feet  each,  the 
diameter  as  already  mentioned  being  7  feet.  Operations 
were  commenced  by  coBvertios  one  of  these  lengths  of 
hollow  cylinder  into  a  diving-bell,  by  securely  bolting  to 
one  end  of  it  a  wrought-iron  cover.  Through  thj^  cover 
were  two  cait-iron  air^oeln  (or  chambers  bearing  a  certain 
nsemblaace  to  the  loeki  ctf  a  canal),  with  air-ti^t  Saps  or 
doors,  through  which  the  workmen  entered  anoquitted  the 
cylinder,  the  excavated  mateiiala  ware  paseed  out,  and  the 
Iniek  and  oonereta  passed  in.  Separate  cocka,  one  under  the 
oontrol  of  a  workman  inride,  the  other  undn  the  chatve  of 
a  workman  outaide,  permitted  the  passage  at  will  of  the 
bncikets  outwards  or  inwards,  the  nlliog  of  the  chamber 
with  eompreiised  air,  iec.  There  were  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  ingenious  appliances  for  the  convenience  of  the 
workmen  and  to  facilitate  the  various  operations,  which  it 
would  be  oat  of  place  to  describe  here,  but  which  are  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Memoir  on  the 
enbject,  and  in  the  Supplement  (16fi6)  to  Ur.  Cresy's 
*  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering.* 

A  substantial  timber  stage  having  been  erected  over  the 
eite  of  the  pier,  and  steam-engines  and  air-pumps  conve- 
niently placed,  the  prepared  ^linder  was  connected  with 
■n  air-pump,  with  ite  various  appantua  was  lowered  to 
the  proper  porition  on  the  bed  of  tne  river.  The  working 
of  the  apparatus  oonmienced  bv  setting  the  pumps  in 
motion,  the  flap  of  one  of  the  air-locks  and  the  door  of  the 
other  being  closed,  a  few  strokes  compressed  the  air  within 
the  pile  [or  cylinder]  sufficienUy  to  seal  the  joints ;  and  eveiy 
subsequent  stroke  d»ivered  an  additional  quanti^,  until  the 
density  was  sufficient  to  expel  the  vnter,  and  leave  the 
bottom  dry.  Fifteen  feet  of  water  was  cleared  out  in  five 
minutes';  and  whilst  the  pumping  continued  the  workmen 
passed  through  the  air-locks  to  their  respective  stations ; 
and  as  the  excavations  proceeded,  the  material,  sent  up  in 
buckete,  was  discharged  into  lighters  placed  alongside. 
During  the  time  of  sbmow  water,  the  pile  descended  as 
rapidly  as  the  excavations  below  would  permit  it ;  but  when 
the  water  was  deep,  and  the  weight  of  the  pile  and  elas- 
ticity of  compressed  air  contained  in  it  were  nearly  in 
equilibrio,  the  excavaticm  was  eanied  down  14  inehea 
below  the  edge  of  the  pile,  when  it  would  at  once  descend 
through  the  whole  space  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  re- 
moved." ('Cresy's  Encyclopiedia  of  Civil  Engineering,'  p. 
1697).  When  the  cylinder  had  thus  sunk  9  feet,  the  cover, 
with  the  air-chamwrs,  was  lifted  oS.  and  another  9  feet 
length  of  cylinder  waa  bolted  on  to  the  first,  the  air-locks 
being  now  fasiened  to  the  top  of  the  upper  cylinder.  The 
air-pumps  were  again  set  to  work,  the  excavating  process 
was  repeated,  and  the  cylinder  sank  another  9  feet.  These 
operations  were  repested  till  the  necessary  depth  had  been 
reached,  when  the  cylinders  were  filled  up  with  brickwork 
and  concrete.  In  the  Strood  pier  nine  lengths  of  cylinder 
were  employed.  The  lowest  rested  on  the  h»rd  chalk ;  that 
above  it  was  surrounded  bv  soft  chalk;  the  third  by  Kentish 
tag  stone ;  while  about  hau  of  the  fourth  was  above  the  bed 
of  the  liver. 

For  forming  the  foundationi  of  bridges,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  ligfathouaes,  ludinff-stages,  beacons,  break- 
Mtcn,  and  other  itmetarea  whidE  have  to  be  hated  upon 


laad  or  soft  gnmnd,  hollow  east-iron  NPHMsia^tho  iaven- 
rion  of  Hr.  Mitohdl,  have  been  extenuTely  nnd.  These 
piles  have  the  lower  end  converted  into  an  auger-screw, 
which  enables  the  pile  to  be  screwed  with  great  facility 
through  shingle,  sand,  &c. ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
worm  may  be  expanded  into  a  disc,  varying  in  breadth  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  soil,  thereby  increasing 
greatly  the  firmness  of  its  hold.  The  value  of  these  tcrew- 
piles  u  very  great  in  situations  where  the  loose  sandy  soil 
IB  incapable  of  supporting  any  solid  structure,  or  where  the 
action  of  tiie  waves  quii^y  anden&ines  any  wwk  baaed  on 
ordinary  piling. 

BREISOAU.  rBtna^n.] 

BRlBEBT.  [KutonoH,  S.  8.1 

BRIET.  [Mosnxx.! 

BRIOHT'S  DISEASE.  [MnnonOt&S.] 

BRILL.  [PLIDRONKOTIDJB.I 

BRITTANY.  [BrnTAONEn 

BRITTON,  JOHN,  was  bom  July  7, 1771,  at  Engton- 
St  Michael,  near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  where  his  fath«r 
was  a  small  hrmer,  and  kept  a  village  shop.   His  parente 
dying  early,  he  was  received  as  a  servant  by  an  uncle  in 
liondon,  who  after  a  while  apprenticed  him  to  a  wine- 
merchant.   After  having  served  six  years,  his  health  gave 
way,  and  his  master  agreed  to  cancel  his  indentures.  Yonog 
Britton  had  in  the  village  schools  received  &  littie  rudiment- 
ary instruction,  and  during  his  apprenticeship  he  had  become 
extremely  fond  of  reading,  but  his  reading  was  desultoiy  and 
aiudess.   On  reaching  manhood  he  was  stdl  uneducated,  and 
his  mind  quite  unformed.   At  the  close  of  hii  wveutice- 
diip  he  limnd  lumself  without  connections,  and  without  any 
definite  pursuit.   For  some  yean  he  had  to  struggle  hara 
with  poverty,  and  waa  driven  to  a  variety  of  shifts  to  earn  a 
livelihood.   Among  other  thinss,  he  engaged  himself  for  a 
time  to  recite  and  singat  a  kind  of  dioraimc  exhibition  with 
the  sounding  title  of  Eidophnrikon.   Durine  tins  nnwttled 
course  of  lite  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  various  persons 
connected  with  the  humbler  walks  of  literature,  and  ne  was 
induced  to  embark  in  a  small  way  on  authorship  himself,  by 
compiling  some  common  atreet  song-books,  &c.,and  at  length 
adventured  on  writing  an '  Account  of  the  Sunriring  Ad- 
ventures of  Pizarro.*  Some  short  notices  which  he  prepared 
for  the 'Sporting  Magazine*  brought  him  acquainted  with. 
Mr.  Wheble,  its  publisher,  and  to  the  connection  thiui 
formed  Mr.  Biitton  owed  his  introduction  into  the  career 
i^iioh  he  so  long  and  honoumbly  pursued. 

Mr.  Wheble,  whilst  residing  at  Salisbury,  had  issued  the 
prospectns  of  a  work  to  be  called  the 'Beauties  of  Wilb^hire/ 
but  after  having  reedved  some  anbseriptions  for  it,  found 
himself  unable  to  carry  it  on.    But  ru>w,  learning  that 
Britton  was  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  Wheble  proposed  to  htm 
to  compile  the  work  he  had  announced,   lit  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  such  a  proposal  being  made  to  a  person 
less  qualified  by  previous  pursuits  or  attainments,  but  among 
Britton's  acquaintances  was  a  young  man  named  Brayley  uf 
about  his  own  age,  hut  somewhat  better  taught ;  they  nad 
assisted  each  other  in  their  studies,  and  were  prepared  to 
enter  upon  a  sort  of  litorary|  partnership.   In  conjunction 
with  hia  friend  Brayley,  Britton  promptiy  undertook  to 
'  get  up  *  from  ready  sources  an  '  Account  of  Wiltshire,*  and 
as  their  first  preparation  for  it,  the  friends  set  out  on  a  tour, 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  through  Wiltshire,  but  through 
Wales.   In  due  time  however,  the  <  Beauties  of  Wiltohire* 
were  completed  in  S  vols.  8vo  (1801),  to  the  aati^ctiozi  of 
the  publishers;  and  at  their  mvitetion  the  joint  anthorv 
immediately  set  to  work  on  the '  Beauties  of  Bedfordshire^' 
Eventually  the  *  Beauties '  of  all  the  other  counties  of  England 
were  publitihed  in  26  vols.,  but  only  the  first  nine  volani«^.s 
were  written  by  the  original  authors.  [Brayley,  E.  W.,  s.} 
While  compiling  his '  Wiltshire,'  Mr.Britton  not  only  becazn«j 
conscious  of  his  deficiencies,  but  endeavoured  resolutely 
to  supply  them;  and  the  criticisms  and  advice  of  variouK 
antiquaries  and  topographen  with  whom  the  wodt  brought 
him  into   connection   materially  assisted    hia  progrK-s±i. 
Finding  his  publisher  averse  to  the  admisidon  of  antiquariou 
matter,  he  benm  to  collect  materials  for  another  and  mure 
elaborate  won(,  the  '  Architectural  Antiquities  of  England,* 
of  whii:h  the  first  p<rt  waa  published  in  lb06,  and  which 
was  above  nine  years  in  progress.   It  eventually  formed  five 
splendid  quarto  volumes,    flenceforth  Mr.  Bntton's  course 
was  one  of  laborious  and  persevering  authorship  in  the  path 
whidi  he  made  for  many  years  in  a  apveial  manner  hit  own 
•^Ihat  of  architectural  and  toponq^uj^dHfiption  auJ 
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ntigiii^es.  U  wonid  occupy  too  mach  ipMW  to  nmniento 
kij  tosnr  publicatioiu,  which  in  hit  own  chnoiologieal  list, 
is  (bt  Mcood  part  of  his  '  Antobiogzaphy,*  number  eigfaty- 
mtD  distinct  pTodnetions.  The  most  important  of  them  ii 
tie'Cktbediu  Antiqnittei  of  England/  a  magnificent  work, 
vbich  WW  conmenced  in  1814  by  the  poblication  in  a 
jettehed  fimn  of  the  'Antiqnitiea  ^  Sambarr  Cathedral,* 
oA  oltimately  embnced  a  leriei  ffif  dabnato  UlastntioB*  of 
Ibe  athe  eathediala  of  England.  In  its  wmplcted  form  the 
tCiMitl  Antiqaities '  occapr  14  toIs.  fol.  and  4to,  1814^6, 
lith  vffmit  of  300  highly-uiiahed  steeJ-fingraTinn. 

Tbe  prodnctioD  of  these  works  was  carried  on  throoghoot 
nderMr.  Britton^  immediate  snperintendence,  many  of  the 
utiftivorkiDft  in  bis  own  honse,  and  being  trained  to  their 
wan    bimself ;  and  the  facility  he  thus  acquired  in  the 
prodoction  of  this  elasa  of  pnhlications  led  to  the  preparation 
nt  wsny  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.   Amoug  the  illus- 
taied  woika  of  which  he  was  either  author  or  editor  may  be 
lamed— an '  Historical  Account  of  Corsham  House,'  1806 ; 
tie  ' Fine  Arts  of  the  Enclish  School,'  4to,  1812;  'Hinto- 
riol  Aecoant  of  Redcliffe  Church,'  4to,  1813  ;  *  Illustrations 
ef  Fosthill  Abbey,'  1823;  'Historical  Account  of  Bath 
Abbigr  Church,'  18SS;  the  'Public  Buildings  of  London, 
Imti  dnwines  by  A.  Pugin,'  S  vola.  royal  bvo,  182S-28 : 
'ARtiteettnal  Aatiquitiei  of  Nonnandy,  drawn  by  A.  Pugin, 
I5i3-S7;  'PietateMjue  Antiquities  al  Eiiglish  Cities,' 4t<^ 
1^30 A  Dictionaiy  of  the  Architecture  and  Archaeology  of 
the  Middle  Ages,*  4to,  1832-38;  'A  History,  &c.,  of  the 
Atcient  Palace  aod  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,' 
jraiiy  with  E.  W.  Brayley,  8to,  1834-36;  'Historical 
AftoBDt  of  Toddington,  Gloucestershire,*  1841 ;  *  Historical 
Kotios  of  Windsor  Castle,'  1842;  &c.  &e.   But  besides 
'itat  Mr.  Britton  wrote  on  many  subtects  connected  with 
fesml  literature;  either  as  distinct  works  or  as  contributions 
u  literal^  joDTnala,  &c.    In  biography  he  published  in  1840 
i' Memoir  of  John  AubrOT,*  and  in  1848  an  essay  entitled 
'The  Anthonhip  of  tbe  Letters  of  Junius  Elucidated,  in- 
oMag  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Colonel  Barr^,  M.P.' 
H'.  mtm  wrote  the  articles  *  AveburT,' '  Btonefaenge,*  and 
'Tcmolni,'  fnthe  *  Penny  Cyclopsedia/ 
la  1847  the  literary  and  other  mmds  of  Mr.  Britton  gave 
ie  nteaa  author  s  dinner  on  his  retirement  from  the  active 
pmit  of  his  calling :  and  it  being  determined  to  mark  their 
«£mn  for  him  by  a  permanent  testimonia],  a  serial  gathcr- 
2:  oiled  tbe  '  Britton  Club  *  was  orcaniaed  to  carry  out  the 
J'  .'rft.  The  form  of  the  testimoni^,  at  Mr.  Britten's  own 
i^e^on,  it  was  evebtnally  agreed  should  be  an  '  Autobio- 
r/hr,'  which  he  was  to  prepare  and  to  print  with  the  tosti- 
omial  fonda.    Despite  of  his  advanced  age,  Hr.  Britton 
nsCiiiDed  to  labotir  at  his  self-imposed  taxk ;  and  some  of  the 
:i-ts  of  his  '  Autobiography  *  were  published,  but  he  died 
>J--n  the  work  was  completed,  January  10,  1857. 
Afr  Britton  was  not  a  man  of  marked  originality  or  great 
3-B!al  power,  but  as  a  careful  and  diligent  writer  in  a  branch 
■'.  utentnre  which  had  been  cultivated  chiefly  by  minuto 
C'^qaatians,  he  did  excellent  service  in  calling  the  attontion 
<i  toe  educated  public  to  tlw  long-neglected  topographical 
u4  anrbitectund  antiqmties  of  England ;  and  there  can  be 
^ie  <lonbt  that  his  elegantly-illustrated  works  have  been  a 
^  anting  eanse  in  bringmg  about  the  improved  state  of 
^''lic  feeling  with  reference  to  our  national  antiquities. 
'■^  cueer  of  Mr.  Britton  wis  moreover  an  admirable  illus- 
aa  he  himself  describes  it.  *'  of  what  may  be  effected 
rieil  and  industry,  witii  moaerato  talents,  ud  without 
t-i-mic  learning.'* 
i^;:'  CKVILLE.   [Canada,  S.  SJ 
Bl;ilMAL    [Cbsmistrt,  .S".  L] 
BfiOMOPORM.  [Cbbmibtry,  S.  1.1 
B80MLEY,  ABBOrS.  [SrAiroiiDreniB.'I 
l^OMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
^"■BtnooRB,  aiM  the  tribe  ^eitueecB.   It  has  unequal  manv- 
-'*md  herhaeeou  glomes,  the  lower  being  l-nerved,  the 
3  to  fi-nervedl    The  flowers  are  lueeolato,  com- 
^"-^  Tbe  outer  palea  short,  (usnaUy)  founded  on  three 
horn  below  the  tip.  The  styles  below  the  summit  of  the 
-■^-^'-aier  J.  The  sheitbs  of  the  leaves  divided  half  way  down. 
^'--r  species  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Brome- 
■'■vv  Four  of  the  species  are  common  in  Great  Britain. 

B.  vectut  has  an  erect  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  and 
?m  vD  dry  Bandy  and  chalky  soils.    It  is  known  fiom  the 
j-;"  ip«ie«  by  the  outer  palea  being  indiBtinetly  7-uerved 
oLe-thiid  lai^  than  toe  smaller  glome. 
B.  vftr  htt  ito  ootet  palm  haiiy  and  ff-  to  7-iibbed,  vith 


the  leaves  broad  and  hair^.  The  stem  i-eaehei  a  height  of 
four  or  five  feet.   It  grows  in  damp  woods  and  thickets. 

B.  MUritis  is  a  common  plant  in  waste  places,  and  iskoown 
by  its  outer  palea  having  7  distinct  equidistant  ribs.  It  has 
wge  flat  broad  pubescent  leaves,  and  a  stem  from  one  to  two 
feet  high.   It  grows  in  waste  places. 

S,  dumAw  is  remarkable  for  its  end  panicle.  It  is  a 
are  phut. 

Some  of  the  qwdes,  aa  B.  pwrgom  and  J5.  caihartimi, 
are  purgative,  whilst      nuJlia  is  said  to  possess  poiaonoDs 

prMwrties. 

BROMYARD.  [HiasroRosuiRS.] 

BRONQNIART,  ALEXANDRE,  an  eminent  chenust  and 
mineralogist,  son  of  the  architect  of  the  Invalides,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1770.  He  received  a  good  education,  promoted 
W  his  father's  care,  and  the  friendship  of  Lavoisier  and 
Franklin ;  and  it  is  said,  delivered  a  lecture  on  chemistry 
before  he  was,  fifteen.  He  pursued  his  earliest  scientific 
studies  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  and  at  the  ^cole  de  M^d^ine. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  ssiisted  in  establishing  the  Society 
Philoniatique.  and  in  1790  he  visited  England  for  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  mines  and  mining  proceB»<ea  and  pottery 
works  of  Oer^shire.  One  of  the  resulte  showed  itself  oa 
his  return  ,to  France  by  his  publication  of  a  '  M^oire  snr 
I'Art  de  rEmailleor,*  in  which  improvements  ware  su^ested. 
He  then  became  aanstant  for  a  time  to  his  imde,  who  was 
chemical  demonstrator  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantei. 

By  the  requisition  for  militaiy  service  which  called  every 
Frenchman  to  the  frontier,  Brongniart  was  attached  as  apo- 
thecary to  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  for  fifteen  months 
he  eojoy^ed  opportunities,  which  he  turned  to  good  account, 
of  studying  tne  botany,  zoology,  and  geology  of  the  moun- 
tains. Having  however  been  suspected  (tf  favouring  the 
escape  of  the  naturalist,  Broussonnet,  be  was  imprisoned; 
but  the  ninth  Thermidor  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  re- 
turned  to  Paris,  and  was  employed  as  engineer  under  the 
Agency  of  mines.  Next  he  was  choaen  professor  of  natural 
histoiT  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Quatre  Nations;  and  in 
1600  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  purcelain  munufactoiT 
at  Sevres,  which  office  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  m 
owed  it  to  his  paper  on  enamelling,  whhdi  having  been  read 
by  Berthollet,  procured  him  the  ^•^Mymiwendation  of  that  dia- 
tingnished  chemist. 

In  1807,  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  University, 
Bronsniart  published  hie  *  Traits  ^^mentaue  de  Min^r^c^e,* 
which  is  described  as  **  one  of  the  best,  and  in  particular 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  practical "  then  known.  It  be- 
came a  text-book  for  lecturers ;  and  it  exhibits  the  origWity 
and  lucidity  which  had  been  remarked  in  tbe  author  in  his 
early  years.  Pursuing  his  soological  researches,  he  studied 
the  freshwater  formauons  of  Anvergne,  and  revisited  Eng- 
land to  study  the  correBponding  formations  of  this  counLiy. 
It  was  he  who  established  the  four  dirislons  of  reptiles,  and 
first  gave  the  names  Saurians,  BatracAiatUj  Ckeloniant,  and 
Ophi^^antf  by  which  they  are  now  familiarly  known.  To 
him  natondists  owe  the  name  IHlobite,  and  a  basis  of  classi- 
fication for  those  singnhu  Onataeca.  It  has  been  the  start* 
in^point  for  all  sobsequent  works  on  the  sabject. 

Bronguiart'i  studies  rendered  him  the  congenial  assodato 
of  Cuvier ;  he  helped  to  classifv  tbe  Montmartre  fossils,  and 
in  1610  appeared  the  joint  publication  *  Essai  sur  U  Qio- 
graphie  Min^ralogique  dee  £nvin>DS  de  Paris.'  It  was 
reprinted  in  the  following  year,  with  important  additions, 
and  has  ever  since  been  recognised  as  the  classical  type  of 
similar  works.  It  confirmed  Bronzniart's  reputation,  and  in 
1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
tbe  Institute,  and  a  foreign  member  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London. 

In  1817,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  one  of  his  pupils,  he 
made  a  scientific  tour  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  during  which, 
bv  his  discoveries  and  generalisations,  he  stren^ened  his 
claim  to  be  considered  as  "  the  l^slator  in  loeail  soology." 
All  the  new  resnlte  obtained  were  ududed  in  a  third  edition 
of  the  '  Essai/  published  in  1822.  In  1824  be  tnvelled  to 
Sweden,  and  with  Berxelins  fbr  his  companion  and  intmir^ 
ter,  laid  down  the  first  foundations  of  a  classification  of  the 
most  ancient  fossiliferous  formations,  and  gathered  materials 
for  a  memoir  on  the  erratic  blocks.  He  afterwards  put  forth 
bis  clear  and  ingenious  views  on  volcanoes,  particularly  of 
Vesuvius,  and  an  original  memoir  on  the  '  Ophiolithes  of  the 
Apennines.' 

With  all  this  activity  ftongniart  did  not  n^^  his  dutiea 
as  dheetor  of  tho  natioul  aain&etoiy  of  pn^in;  Ua 
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joanMytandUboBnto  Bcqnuiitbimwlfwithth*  bestpio- 
eessm  and  mateiuls  would  alone  have  mfficedto  ocenpyany 
ordiwiiy  nun.  The  molta  of  his  long  experieoee  appeared 
in  1640  in  hii '  Ttait^  dee  Arts  Ctframiqoes.'  And  catryiDK 
oQt  his  earliest  researches  on  enamelling,  he  revived  at 
Sevres  the  almost  lost  art  of  punting  on  glass.  He  fonnd 
time  moreover  for  a  diligent  share  in  me  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tate,  and  in  promoting  uie  interests  of  science,  and  the  views 
of  scientific  inquirers.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  October,  1847. 

Brongniart  was  a  foreign  member  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  and  other  learned  societies.  His  writings  are  to 
be  found  in  the  'M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences,' 
'Annales  d«  Uines,' '  Annales  de  Chemie/  and  'Annales 
des  Sciences  Natorelles.*  Many  have  been  published  in  a 
aeparate  form.  Among  them '  Essai  d'one  dasnfieation  des 
Beptiles,'  1805; '  Essaisor  one  Determination  et  nne  Clani- 
fication  min&alogique  des  Roches  m^ang^es,"  1813  ; ' 
moire  snr  les  Corps  organist  fossiles  nomm&  Trilobites,* 
1614 ;  Histoire  Naiarelle  des  Crostac^  fossiles  sons  les  Rap- 

girts  zoolt^qnes  et  g^Dlogiqoes.'  4to,  1622  (jointly  with 
esmarest)  ;  '  Introduction  la  Min^ralogie,*  8vo,  182fi  ; 
'  Tableau  des  Terrains  qui  compose  I'Scorce  dn  Globe,*  8vo, 
18S9 ;  *  Premier  Memoire  enr  les  Kaolins,  on.  Argiles  a  Por- 
celaine,*  4to,  1839 ;  '  Second  Memoire  sor  la  Nature  et 
rOrigine  de  cette  nolle  d'Argile,'  4to,  1841. 

.{L'lnttitvt.s  Biog.  Univ.;  Proc.  Bqjfol  Soc.;  Jowmal 
Geo.Soe.) 

fiRONT£,  CHARLOTTE  (Mbs.  Nicholls.  betUr  known 
by  her  pseudonym  CusRua  Bell),  was  bom  April  21st,  1816, 
at  Thornton,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  of  which  her  father,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bront«, 
bad  then  the  living.  He  afterwards  held  the  living  of 
Haworth,  also  in  the  West  lUding,  about  fonr  miles  bom 
Keighley.  Mr.  Bronte  removed  from  Thornton  to  Haworth, 
Febniary  SO,  1820.  Charlotte  Bront^  and  her  uster  Emily, 
in  February,  1843,  went  to  Brussels  in  order,  by  acquiring 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  French  language  than  they  already 
possessed,  to  qualify  themselves  for  keeping  a  school.  On 
the  death  of  their  aunt  at  the  end  of  1842,  Uiey  returned  to 
Haworth.  Emily  Bronte  remained  at  home,  but  Charlotte 
returned  to  Brussels  in  the  beginning  of  1843.  She  was 
engaged  as  teacher  of  English  in  a  school  for  young  ladies, 
completed  her  education  in  French,  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  German,  and  returned  to  Haworth  at  the  ena  of 
1843.  The  novel  entitled'  Jane  Eyre,  by  CarTor  Bell,'  pnb- 
lished  in  1847,  was  the  first  production  ta  Miss  Bronte's  pen 
which  canght  public  attention,  bnt  it  was  not  her  fintt  venture 
inanthonhip.  Herfinteiuywas  inaltttle  volume  of  'Poems 
by  Cnrrer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,' published  in  1646.  The 
poems  passed  almoet  nnnoticed,  but  the  success  of  the  novel 
was  immediate  and  extraordinary ;  and  curiosity  was  for 
some  time  exercised  not  only  as  to  its  paternity,  but  as  to 
the  sex  of  its  author ;  many  separate  passages  and  traits 
beariue  manilestly  the  traces  of  a  woman's  mind,  yet  the 
general  cast  of  thooght,  it  was  urged  on  many  sides,  was  as 
evidently  nnfeminine.  The  appearance  almost  simaltuieously 
of  other  stories,  marked  by  the  same  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  general  style,  with  the  names  of  Acton  Bell  and  Ellis 
Bell  «  their  authors,  served  to  stimulate  still  further  the 
public  curiosity,  and  when  it  was  confidentially  announced 
that  Cnmr  Bell  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  a  remote 
paxt  of  Yorkshire,  and  that  Acton  and  EUii  Bell  were  her 
sisters,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  surprise  almost  amount- 
ing to  incredulity.  In  truth,  'Jane  Eyre'  u  a  remarkable  worl^ 
and  as  the  prodoction  of  the  daughter  of  a  countiy  clergyman, 
it  would  M  still  more  ronarkable  if  it  were  as  necet-sary  as 
sometimes  seems  to  be  supposed,  to  have  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  society  to  obtain  mtimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  to  portray  divondties  of  character.  *  Jane  Eyre ' 
was  followed  in  1649  by '  Shirley,'  and  that  in  1653,  by 
'  Viltette,*  both  marked  by  the  same  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
keen,  in  &ct  morbidly  keen  dissection,  of  character  and 
moiives,  though  with  less  of  that  somewhat  wayward 
orifiinality  which  had  in  her  first  work  csUed  fortii  so  much 
adverse  eritici»m,  but  at  the  same  time  had  excited  such 
intense  interest. 

What  is  unpleasant,  painful,  morbid  in  these  powerfcl 
novels  may, there  can  bs  little  doubt,  be  set  down  to  the  action 
of  disease  npon  an  overvmiught  and  intensely  susceptible 


listen,  died  Dec.  19,  1846.  Anne  Bronti  (Acton  Bell),  die 
author  of  *  Agnes  Grey,'  died  May  28,  1849.  Miw  Bront< 
married  in  June,  1864,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  her 
&ther's  curate ;  but  ptdmonary  disease,  the  same  insidioos 
malady  which  had  carried  off  her  sisters,  had  already  marked 
her  as  its  victim.  She  diedattheparsoiuge,  HaworUi,  on  the 
Slst  of  March,  18S5 ;  and  was  laid  beside  her  sisters,  in  the 
crowded  but  quiet  churchyard  there.  In  1867  appeared  'The 
Professor,  a  Tale  by  Cnrrer  Bell,*— a  novel  written  in  1648, 
but  laid  aside  and  much  of  it  recast  to  form  '  Jane  Eyre.' 
"  The  life  of  Charlotte  Bront^,'*  2  vols.  snL  6to.,  1857,  has 
been  published  by  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

BROSSiBA,  a  gonni  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  natunl 
order  Erkaeea.  The  fruit  of  B.  coednea,  like  that  of  Gatit- 
theria  pnmmbtm  and  AntoMaphyloa  eUpina,  is  succulent  and 
natefnl  to  the  taste,  and  sometimes  used  as  food. 

BROWN,  CAPT.  SIR  SAMUEL.  R  N..  was  horn  in 
London  in  1776.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
navy,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the  French  war. 
He  passed  through  the  succesaiTe  grades  in  his  profession, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  commandw  in  1811,  and  accepting  thai 
of  retired  captain  in  1842. 

It  is  however  as  a  civil  engineer  that  Sir  Samuel  Brown 
has  claim  to  remembrance.    To  his  ability  and  ingenuity  may 
he  ascribed  the  introduction  into  use  of  bothcJiain-cables  and 
suspension-bridges.   The  idea  of  substituting  iron  cables  in 
the  place  of  those  made  from  hemp,  first  occurred  to  M.  de 
Bougainville,  whose  account  of  a  voyaite  which  he  made 
Tonnd  the  world  was  published  in  1771.  [Bouoaiktilli, 
LoDiB  A.  nn.]   Bnt  the  idea  was  not  pnt  in  practice ;  ami 
though  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  a  Mr.  Sister,  a  surgeon  in 
the  Britiu  army,  in  1608,  little  was  done  until  Captun 
Brown  carried  out  a  series  of  experimente,  the  resnlte  of 
which  were  deemed  so  satisfactory  that  the  Board  ct  Admi- 
ral^ ordered  iron  chain-cables  to  the  tried  in  the  navy. 
Their  use,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  has  since  become  genetnl. 
Iron  sospensioo-bridgeB  had,  as  is  well  known,  been  erected 
in  several  instances  both  in  America  and  Europe  before  Cap- 
tein  Brown  directed  his  attention  to  them.   But  they  were 
generally  regarded  as  insecure,  except  for  crossing  narrow 
streams,  nntU  Brown  introduced  his  improved  method  of  con- 
structing chains  for  suspending  the  roadway.    Instead  of 
chains  of  the  ordinary  construction,  he  proposed  to  form 
them  of  long  bats  of  flat  or  round  iron,  pinned  together  bj 
short  links  and  bolt-pins.   He  made  a  model  of  hu  inven- 
tion in  1813,  having  however  designed  and  pr^mred  speci- 
ficaticois  for  snspeoaion-bridgeB  much  earlier,  but  h«  did  aot 
obtain  his  patent  till  1817.   Brown's  plan  was  soon  aftvT 
adopted  in  principle  by  Telford  (who  had  in  the  first  instauoe 
proposed  to  use  cables  of  merely  the  ordinary  constroctios) 
in  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Meaai 
Strait.   The  first  extensive  bridge  erected  wholly  on  CaptaJn 
Brown's  plan  was  the  Union  bridge  which  crosses  the  Tweed 
at  Berwick,  in  which  the  length  of  the  chord-line  between 
the  pointe  of  suspension  is  449  feet :  it  was  opened  for  ustt 
in  July  1820.    In  1821  Captaia  Brown  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trinity  suspension-pier  at  Newhaven  near 
Edinburgh.   He  subsequently  erected  several  other  bridges 
and  piers,  bnt  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  iiis  great  worlc, 
the  suspension-pier  at  Brighton,  which  consisU  of  four  open- 
ings of  255  feet  each,  with  a  deflection  ci  IS  feet.  The 
Biightou  i>ier  baa  snfiered  csonsiderable  damage  on  two  oee&- 
siooi  in  severe  atoims,  bnt,  as  lubseqaently  aiiengthened,  it 
has  sneeessfolly  withstood  others  <tf  excessive  force. 

Captain  Brown  was  knighted  in  1630,  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  March  1652. 

BRUCIA.   rCHKBnsTBT,  1.1 

BRUNEL,  SIR  MARK  ISAMBAKD,  was  bom  on  April 
25,  1769,  at  Hacqneville,  in  the  department  of  L'Eare,  a  few 
miles  from  Rouen.  His  parente,  who  were  respectable  agri— 
cultorists,  had  four  children,  of  whom  be  was  the  eldest- 
From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  showed  a  decided  inclination  f<.>r~ 
mechanical  pursuits ;  aod  on  being  sent  to  the  seminary  oT 
St.  Nicaise  at  Rouen,  preferred  the  study  of  exact  scienco. 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  navigation,  to  the  classics  ;  aud. 
daring  the  vacatbns,  which  he  passed  at  home,  he  was  nevet: 
hsppier  than  when  bnnriuK  himself  in  a  joiner's  warksho|«. 
He  familiarised  himself  wiih  the  tools  mid  some  of  the-ix; 
applications,  and  when  but  twelve  years  old  was  already  o 
proficient  in  turning  and  in  the  construction  of  models — shipN, 
machines,  and  musical  instrumente.  All  this  constructive b«*s«a 
was  little  gratifying  to  his  lather,  who  would  have  preferr4±«J| 
to  we  hii  ion  in  thedmrcb  or  iathMnerchantk  office. 
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Oa  Uaiag  <he  mmiuuf  at  the  ue  of  fifteen,  finmel 
iHMd  MOW  time  in  the  bmUj  ai  M.  Carpentier, « liiMid  of 
lii  father,  at  Bmen ;  and  went  thitnigh  a  r^folar  eoone  <tf 
InoH  in  diawing,  penpeetive,  and  hTdrognphy.   He  took 
js  much  intneat  in  the  astronomical  part  of  nis  nantieal 
aadifli,  that  on  hia  Tiaita  home  be  aet  himaelf  to  obaerve  the 
tin,  peatlj  to  the  aatomahment  of  the  Tillageza.   He  made 
a  octant,  gnlded  by  the  one  belonpn^  to  hia  tutor,  and 
I  treatiee  on  navigation ;  and  finding  ita  reanlta  nnaatia- 
ftetOTj,  be  atndied  the  iBatmmait,  au  conttmeted  another 
of  ebony,  which  anaUed  him  to  take  tnatworthy  obnrTa 
tions. 

Inflaoiced  pwbapa  by  M.  Carpentier,  who  ha^  been  a 
tndii^  eaptam,  Brunei  enliated  aa  a  aailor  in  1766,  from 
wftiefa  date  op  to  1783  he  made  leTeial  Toya^cea  to  the  Weat 
ladiea.  He  waa  remarked  for  the  akill,  inteUigenee,  and  good 
bsEDOor  with  which  he  diaehaiged  a  anamnn^  dntiaa ;  won 
|t>od  opiDifHN  from  ererybody ;  and  aatomahed  hia  oompa- 
Diona  by  iMing  instramMiu  <a  hia  own  eonatmction,  and  by 
Biking  a  {nanoforta  while  the  alup  once  laj  at  Onadaleope. 
DnHiig  a  viait  to  Paria  afttt  hia  lut  Toyage  in  1793,  Bronel 
TeDtored  to  nuae  hia  voice  in  one  of  the  pobtieal  einba  againat 
tbe  fefoeiooa  doelrinea  there  actively  promalgated,  and 
tbereby  endangered  hia  personal  liberty  ;  Dot,  obtuning  per- 
a:«wa  from  tbe  miniater  of  marine,  he  eacapad  to  America, 
bping  to  find  emfdoyment  for  hie  abilitiea  in  a  new  cosntiy. 

&viel  had  not  been  Itmg  in  New  York  when  be  joined  a 
ptny  of  hia  conotrymen  who  were  aboot  to  explore  the  wild 
ntd  onaettled  regiona  bordering  on  I<ake  Ontario,  to  anrvey 
■Of  landa  of  a  French  companv.  The  operationa  were  carried 
<«  for  two  oaontha,  daring  wnieh  tbe  {HUty,  aeven  pereoaa  in 
aL.  ftanel  being  leader,  aneampad  in  the  wood^  finding  a 
Aum  in  tiw  advea^uoaa  natnre  of  thrir  wocfc.  In  17M 
Branel  wna  appointed,  conjointly  with  cma  of  his  fellow^ 
oilonra,  to  anmr  for  the  canal  which  now  oonnects  Lake 
Ccamplaui  with  the  river  Hadson  at  Albany.  With  thia 
laak,  in  which  hia  fertility  of  invention  and  readtneaa  in 
snmmiing  difficnittea  wer^  atrikini^ly  manifeatad,  hia  career 
uaoengioaer  maybe  aaidto  bavebegon.  WtundengnafMr 
'i»  booses  of  conifreaa  were  called  for  be  aent  in  one  which, 
zjsa^  acknowledged  aa  the  beat,  waa  rejected  aa  too  eoatly 
cd  macnificentfor  bimplerepnblicana.  He  afterwards  acted 
;rye«ifmaU/  aa  an  ardiitect,  and  among  other  worka  bailt 
si  fitted  ap  one  of  the  principal  theatres  of  New  York.  It 
■~a  once  been  burned  down.  He  was  employed  on  tbe  forta 
otccd  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  in  tbe  establishment 
flf  u  anenal  and  foondiy,  where  hia  ingenions  oontrivancas 
>  boring  caniuni  and  moving  laige  maaaoa  of  metal  wiUi 
^uiy,  ahowad  how  sneeeaMfully  he  conld  bring  new  idaaato 
'>Boa  ibm  Wfxk  immediately  in  pragreaa. 

la  die  fanuly  of  hia  friend  Carpentier,  at  Bonra,  Brunei 
'ni  bwwime  acquainted  with  Hiaa  8<^ia  King&m.  This 
v^aaintance,  and  a  desire  to  work  amoos  ue  scientific 
croeers  of  Enrope,  drew  him  to  England.  He  married 
*.^Jy  after  bis  arrival ;  and  to  initiate  his  career  in  this 
'idry,  produced  an  aat^^raphic  machine,  deaignod  to  oopy 
livings,  maps,  and  written  documents.  Soon  afterwards, 
»  stbmitted  to  government  a  plan  for  making  block-pnlleys 

ikips  by  machinery,  and  waa  employed  to  cany  it  into 
'^actMHi  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  The  ingenuity  of 
^  aatrivanee  is  not  leas  remarkable  than  the  accoiat^  and 
—usBj  with  which  its  opMations  ate  pexfoimed.  It  ood>- 
*>a,  so  to  speak,  sixtera  difieient  maenines,  all  driven  by 
same  ateamrpower ;  aeren  of  which  cnt  and  shape  logs  of 

or  ash  into  the  shells  of  blocks  of  my  teqoued  size, 
'.lA  nine  fashion  ateois  of  liguom-vita  into  pnllOTs  or 
fiTts,  and  form  the  iron  pin,  which  being  inaertea,  the 
x<  is  complete.   Four  men  with  this  machine  turn  out  as 
tlocicB  as  fonr-score  did  formerly,  and  at  lesa  cost  The 
'".!y  has  naver  failed,  even  in  time  of  war,  though  ISOO 
are  required  in  the  rigging  of  a  single  ship  of  the  line. 
'  -^^a  BO  satisfactory  produced  a  corresponding  liberality  on 

part  of  goremment,  and  the  inventor  waa  rewarded 
-^  -rvl  has  expectations.  The  steam  saw-mill  in  Chatham 
-  'UT^rd  was  erected  by  Brunei.    Tbe  success  of  the  circular 

there  introduced  Ud  him  to  further  improvements,  by 
in  tbe  catting  of  veneen  donble  the  nsnal  number 
->i;;i  W  obtained.  He  invented  a  machine  for  makiiw 
■iaa]«m  dioea  for  Qie  array,  which,  after  two  years'  tria^ 
*t*  $iv«n  ap  from  an  eoonomieal  motive.    Among  other 
rr.atioua  ma/  be  ennraemted  a  macbioe  for  making  wooden 
-'ia ;  fat  nul-maldng ;  to  twist,  meaaure,  and  form  sewing 
*o&  iHto  banks  i  foe  nling  piper ;  a  coatrinace  for  cutting 


and  ahuffling  cards  without  the  aid  of  fiflgeti,  ^odoeed  m 
r^l^  to  a  playfol  request  of  Lady  Spancer'B ;  a  hydianlie 
packii^-press;  new  nethodi  and  comlnnatioDs  for  suspan- 
rioD-bndgea ;  and  a  iKaeeaa  In  buildinc  wide  and  flat  aicbea 
witbont  centeringa.  He  was  emplt^ea  in  tha  oonatanetion 
of  the  first  Ranugate  ateanm,  and  waa  the  first  to  aoggeit 
the  advantages  of  steam-tuga  to  the  Adnuralty.  H«  eon- 
Btmcted  a  machine  for  uring  csrbonie  scid  gas  as  a  motiva 
power,  and,  aaaiatod  by  bis  son,  carried  on  a  aeries  of 
riments,  for  more  than  ten  years,  in  the  endeavour  to  bnng 
it  to  perfection.  Moat  of  tbe  mechanical  difficulties  were 
overcome ;  hot  although  an  intense  power  was  obiaiDed,  and 
with  a  very  low  temperalnre,  the  economical  advantages  aa 
compared  with  the  coat  of  the  vapour  of  water,  did  notapp^ar 
to  be  anch  as  to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  tbe 
machineiT,  and  the  nsnal  difficulties  in  ita  nae. 

Brunei  a  works  of  engineering  construction  are  to  be  found 
in  different  parts  of  tM  United  Kingdom.  That  by  which 
he  ia  most  popularty  known  is  the  Thames  Tuuei.  Tidi 
great  work,  CMnmeiKed  in  March,  1885,  was  snooessfollj 
accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  accidents,  obstacles,  and 
overwhelming  dissstera  that  htn<lered  ita  progress.  Tb9 
water  broke  in  mora  than  once,  and  flooded  the  whole  of  tha 
excavations.  Bmnel,  however,  proved  hiuisdf  equal  to  eadi 
eme^ncy,  and  his  persevering  genina  at  length  trinmi^ed. 
The  tonnel  waa  opened  to  the  public  io  March,  1843. 

Brunei  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro^al  Smnety  in  1814, 
and  waa  chosen  on  the  council,  and  appointed  vice-preaident 
in  1832-33.  He  waa  a  member  alaoof  other  acientific  socie- 
ties and  infltitutitms.  The  booour  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1841.  With  advancing  years  he  became 
snbjaet  to  a  diseaae  of  which  he  had  folt  ue  &st  wproacbes 
while  eorapletiog  the  tunnel,  and  he  died  in  December,  1849, 
having  nearly  reached  the  TeanaUe  age  oi  nghlVHMie.  His 
lifo  ia  an  exam^e  of  what  ma^  be  aoeomplided  by  genius, 
iec4Hxled  hy  indnatrv.  The  high  character  of  hia  inventiona, 
their  esaential  naefalnesa,  give  them  enwcial  claima  to  con- 
uderation.  In  the  wtntts  of  a  French  writer,  these  have 
gained  for  him  **the  celebrity  that  now  distii^iahea  hia 
name,  the  admiration  of  men  of  learning  and  of  ubour,  and 
the  i^ectionate  remembrance  of  all  those  who,  fortnnsto 
enough  to  know  him  personally,  could  appreciate  hia  simple 
and  noble  character.' 

(TVoeouj;  de  CAeatUmiu  de  JSoikn;  PneeediMt  ^  tk* 
BojftU  Socitty;  ProoMdwg$  of  tfs  /MfiMiois  tf  CitU 
gineera;  Qnarterhr Bmuou) 

BRUSA.  [BuBsa.] 

BBYOQKS,  SIR  SAMUEL  EGERTON,  Bakt.,  was  bom 
November  30, 1762,  at  Wootton  Court,  Kent.   His  fiither 
wss  Edward  Biydgea,  Esq.,  of  that  place  t  hia  mother  was 
the  daughter  and  co-heirew  of  the  Rev.  W,  Egerton,  LL.D., 
tVebenwiT  of  Canterbniy ,  &c.   Young  Biydges  was  edneated 
first  at  Maidstone  Omnmar  School,  and  ^terwards  st  the 
King's  School,  Canteibary,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cam- 
bridge, entering  at  Queen'a  College  in  October,  1780.  He 
left  the  University  without  taking  a  degree ;  entered  himself 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1782,  and  in  1787  wascslled  to  tbe 
bar.    He  never  practised,  however ;  but  having  married  in 
1786,  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  especiaUy  to  genea- 
logical and  bibliogi^>hical  studies.   His  earliest  appearance 
in  print  was  sa  a  poeL  a  volume  of  'Sonnete  and  other 
Poems*  beiiw  pubbshed  by  him  in  1780.  Soon  after  tha 
death  of  the  bst  Duke  of  (^andos,  in  1790,  his  uneontndled 
imagination,  excited  perii^  by  hia  somewhat  superfidal 
geneal(^;ical  inquiries,  a  large  snare  of  vanity,  and  a  pasaini 
for  titles,  led  him  to  stimulate  his  elder  brother  the  Rev.  B.  T. 
Brydgea,  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  barony  of  Chandoa,  alle^ng 
his  descent  from  the  first  Brydgea  or  Bridges,  who  bore  that 
title.   Litigation  was  protracted  till  June  1803,  when  tlu 
Honae  of  Lords  decided  that  the  petitioner  had  not  made  cot 
hia  right  to  the  title.   Henceforth  every  thing  which  Box 
Egerton  Biydgea  wrote,  waa  more  or  leaa  a  wail  for  the  lost 
dignitv,  and  uter  the  death  of  hia  brother,  he  always  wrote 
himself  'per  legem  Terra  Baron  Chandoa.'   The  worth- 
leaaness  of  hia  claim  ia  amply  ahown  in  a '  Review  of  the 
Chandoa  Penage  Caae,  adjudicated  in  1803,  ud  of  the  pre- 
tenai(ai  of  ffir  3.  E.  Bmlgea,  Bart.,  to  desigaate  himself  per 
l^em  Terra  Baron  Chuidos  of  Sodeley.    By  George  F. 
Beltz,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald,*  8vo,  1834.   By  improvident 
expenditure  in  the  purchaae  and  improvement  of  the  eatata 
of  Denton,  Kent,  Mr.  Brydgea  had  early  become  involved  in. 
his  pecuniary  circnmatances,  and  in  1810  he  removed  to 
I  F)Duy»tlia  seat  of  Us  sod,  where  he  amased  himaelf  by 
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tin^  vpa^Tito  pnn,  ud  mpetiiitaifiag the  ^dntiiig  of 
wiou  piacM  io  prow  and  t«im  of  hU  own  writing,  and 
imrinU  of  acuce  old  books.  Afiar  Beveral  nimeceaifDl 
oStHTta  to  get  into  parliament,  he  waa  elected  in  1811  for 
Maidstone,  vhich  place  he  repreaented  till  1616.  In  1814 
he  obtained  a  patent  of  baronetcy.  On  losing  hia  aeat  in 
parliament  he  retired  to  the  Continent,  yrbm  he  remained 
till  hia  death,  which  oecorrad  at  Compagne  Gnu  Jean,  iwar 
OeosTO,  September  8,  1637. 

Beiides  the  works  above  enameiated,aDd  Bereral  pamphlets 
on  popnUtion,  wealth,  &e.,  Sir  Egertoo  Brydges  wrote  '  The 
Topographer,'  4  vols.  1788-90  (in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  StebbiDg  Shaw) ;  the  novela  of  '  Mary  de  Clifford,* 
(179S) ;  '  Fiti  Albini,'  a  kind  of  ftetiona  autobiogra^y 
(1798);  'La  Foreater'  (1609);  *<ConingBby*  (1818);  and 
'The  HaU  of  HelUngaey^  (1681) ;  *  The  Cenanria  Literaria.* 
«  bibliografAical  work  of  some  mine,  10  vela.  8to,  180^ 
1608 ;  'The  British  BibUosrapher/ written  in  oonjnnctitm 
with  Josei^  Haslewood,  4  vols.  1810-13 ;  *  Beetitoa,  or  Titles, 
Extracts,  and  Characters  in  Old  Books  revived,*  4  vols. 
1814-16  ;  a  new  edition  of  •  Colline's  Peerage,'  8  vols.  1812 ; 
'  The  Rnminator,'  and '  The  Wanderer,'  two  series  of  essays, 
1813, 1814 ;  '  Occasional  Poems,'  1814 ;  '  Bertrand,  a  Poem,' 
1615 :  '  Excerpta  Tndoriaoa,  or  extracts  from  Eliiabethan 
Literatnre,*  2  vols.  1819  ;  '  Res  LiterarisB,*  3  vols.  16t20-Sl ; 
'  Letters  from  the  Continent,'  1821 ;  '  Letters  on  Lord  Byrun,* 
18SS;  'Gnomica,or  Detached  ThoaghU ; "  Odo,  Count  of 
Liugen,  a  Poem;'  '  Theatmm  Poetamm,*  1624;  'Recol- 
lections of  Foreign  Travel,'  1836 ;  '  The  Lake  of  Geneva,* 
S  vols.  1632;  Mmagbaty  Biography,'  2  vols.;  and  *  The 
Avtobiography,  Times,  Opinions  and  Contemporuiea  of  Sir 
Egertoo  Brfdget,  K.T.'  (per  legon  Term)  Baron  Chandos  «i 
BndelCT,  &e,,  S  yth.  8vd,  1634. 

BRYONIN.  [CHunaraT,  &  1.] 

BRYOZOA,  a  name  proposed  by  Ehrenbeig  for  those 
Zoophytes  in  which  a  higher  organisation  is  indicated  by  the 
presanoe  of  eeparate  orinees  for  the  month  and  anns.  The 
■ame  naturalist  haa  applied  the  term  Antkozoa  to  those 
Polypes  in  which  the  month  and  vent  have  bet  one  orifice. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  great  families  seems  to 
have  been  observed  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson  previously  to 
the  pnblication  of  Ehrenbei^s  name,  hence  his  designation 
for  this  ftimily,  Potyeoa,  is  more  generally  received.  Other 
names  have  been  given  to  this  interestinf;  family  of  Zoophytes. 
Professor  Owen  calls  them  MoUoscan  Zoophytes,  on  account 
of  their  Btmcture  being  supposed  to  ally  them  to  the  Mol- 
lutea.  For  the  same  reason  they  have  also  been  called 
Aaddioid  Pidypea  (P.  Atddioida).  Milne-Edwards  has 
also  called  taem  Timieated  Polypes  (Pofypea  tunieiau). 
Dr.  Farre  in  a  pq»er  in  the  *  Philoeopnieal  TtansaetionB,' 
1837,  pn^MMSi  to  call  them  dli^ra^iala,  in  xeferenee  to 
the  auated  character  of 'their  tentaeula.  Mr.  Bask  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Zoo^ytes  in  the  Collection  of  the  Britidi 
Mnsenm,  adopts  Mr.  Thompson's  designation  of  Pofytoa  as 
prior  to  that  of  any  others.  [Poltzoa!] 

BUCH,  LEOPOLD  VON,  a  distingaished  geologist,  was 
bom  on  the  SAth  April,  1774,  at  Stolpe,  in  the  Uckermark 
(Brandenburg).  He  came  of  an  ancient  and  noble  funily, 
which  reckons  among  its  members  not  a  few  authon  and 
staleamen.  After  the  osual  course  of  edncation,  he  became 
m  student  in  the  Prussian  department  of  mines,  and  was 
marked  for  the  earnestness  of  his  scientific  pursuits.  In 
1790  he  entered  the  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  where  he 
had  Hnmboldt  for  a  companion,  and  where  Werner,  its 
aminmt  founder,  taught  the  then  novel  science  of  niinera- 
losy,  in  » way  ao  interesting  and  genial,  as  thoroughly  to 
enlist  the  sjrmpathy  of  his  pupils.  Under  hia  teachings  grew 
up  a  school  of  young  philosophers,  dMtined  to  widen  and 
confirm  hia  reputation,  and  amend  his  errors,  among  whom 
Ton  Buch  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  In  1792  the 
publication  of  his  *  Mineralcvical  Description  <tf  the  (^Isbad 
region,*  formed  the  first  of  that  seriM  of  valuable  papera 
wiih  which  he  enriched  his  favourite  science  for  the  rest  of 
his  life — all  distinguished  as  much  by  conscientious  infer- 
ence, as  by  perfection  of  observation.  Next  appeared  his 
*  Veteoeh  einer  mineralogischen  Beschreibung  von  Lsjideck,* 
^scribina  a  Utde-known  part  of  the  mountaios  of  Silesia ; 
followad  shortly  afterwards  by '  Versnch  einer  geognostischen 
BeschrMbnuK  von  Schlesien,*  with  (for  tbat  time)  a  veiy 
advanced  geognostical  map  of  the  conntiy.  These  works 
■re  mitten  in  aeeordanee  with  the  views  of  his  great  master, 
in  whidi  the  Neptunian  theoiT  prevailed;  and  it  ia  no 
MMall  proof  of  the  oeemey  of  tte  obflerved  foots  that  they 


an  now  oaqr  to  be  neoneOed  with  the  preeent  nun  enli^t- 
ened  tbewy. 

In  1787  Von  Bncih  and  Humboldt  met  in  B^ris,  sad 
spent  some  time  in  geological  excursions  amonj  the  Aljie, 
and  passed  the  winter  tosetber  in  Salzburg  in  obtwivstion 
and  verification  of  natural  phenomena.  In  the  foUawiag 
year  Von  Bneh  travelled  alone,  on  foot,  to  Italy,  snd  fur- 
nished to  scientific  periodicals  descriptions  of  the  geology  of 
the  countries  he  traversed,  in  which,  besides  the  clesraeu  of 
perception,  there  began  to  appear  donbta  aa  to  whether  tha 
Wemerisn  doctrine  were  tenable  in  its  integrity.  He  grew 
mistmstfol  of  his  former  views.  Writing  from  Rooe  to  bii 
friend  Von  Moll,  he  says :  "  Make  the  finest  and  rarest  ob- 
aemtions,  and  then  go  a  few  miles  forther  on,  and  you  will 
find  ooeasion,  upon  grounda  just  as  eertainf  to  maiatain  the 
very  opporite  of  your  former  eondttBona.*' 

HI  Fwruary  1789,  Von  Bneh  arrived  at  Naples,  and 
betaking  himself  to  the  study  of  Vesuvius,  described  the 
phenomena  in  tiiat  picturesque  and  eloquent  style  whidi 
amon^  other  qualities  charactnised  his  writiius.  In  1802 
he  visited  the  volcanic  region  of  Auvergne.  He  reristted 
Italy,  and  was  present  at  Uie  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1805. 
The  results  of  these  five  years  of  observation  were  pntv' 
lisbed  in  two  volumes  '  Geognostischen  Beobachtungen  auf 
Reisen  duroh  Dentecfalsnd  und  Italien,'  1802-8,  in  whicb, 
though  reluctant  to  throw  doubt  on  Wem«*e  eoocluxioo^ 
he  abandons  bis  view  as  to  the  action  of  wnin,  and  declarei 
basalt  to  be  a  rock  of  volcanic  origin. 

For  the  next  two  years,  from  1806  to  1808^  Von  Budi 
Ravelled  into  Scandinavia,  and  made  some  of  hu  most  isi- 
portant  geological  discoveries.  He  waa  the  first  to  establiih 
the  &et  of  the  alow  and  continnoui  upheaval  of  the  Swedish 
coast  above  the  eaa-level ;  and  he  made  valuable  obstr- 
vationa  in  dimafolog^  and  the  geography  of  plants,  as  rosy 
be  seen  in  his  narrative  '  Reise  durch  Norw^n  und  Lapp- 
land,'  two  vols.  1810 :  of  whicb  an  English  ^anolation  was 
published  with  notes  by  Professor  Jameson  in  1613. 

The  more  interest  attaches  to  these  journeys  aa  they  were 
performed  on  foot.  Few  who  met  Von  fincn  walking  with 
unsteady  gait,  his  head  bent  forward,  wearing  even  u 
summer  a  great  coat  with  numerous  pockets  to  contain, 
maps,  specimens,  his  hammer  and  noto-book,  would  ha-^e 
beheved  that  they  beheld  one  whom  Humboldt  describes  .as 
"  the  greatest  geologist  of  our  age ;  the  first  to  recognise  tAe 
intimsto  connection  of  volcanic  phenomena  and  their  mulusi 
interdependence  in  regard  to  their  effects  and  relations  in. 
space.*  Possessed  of  sufficient  means.  Von  Bach  ctnild 
gratify  his  inclination  for  tnvel,  and  for  the  enconroLe- 
meat  of  others,  especially  youthful  stndenfa,  leas  fortonats 
than  himself. 

In  1815  he  Bailed  from  Eiuland  (accompanied  hy  the 
Norwegian  botanist  Christian  Smith,  who  afterwards  net 
with  an  untimely  death  in  Tuckey's  expedition  to  the  CoDp>) 
for  a  geolodcal  exploration  of  the  Caiuuy  Islands.  In  1 8£i 
appeared  the  first  geological  map  of  Oomany  in  fmty  ahects- 
of  which  Von  Bnch,  though  anonvmous,  was  the  conipik 
and  author.  He  had  visited  the  basaltic  isleto  of  tht 
Hebrides  and  the  Giant*s  Causeway  on  his  retom  from  tin 
Canaries,  and  in  182fi  he  pnblisihed '  Physikalische  Be«chrei 
bung  der  Canarischen  InBe1n,'with  an  atlas,  of  which  th* 
subsequent  works, '  Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  der  lMLaalti> 
chen  Inseln  und  Ueber  Erhebucga-Krater.' and 'Ueber  dit 
Natur  der  vulkanischen  Erscheinungen  auf  den  Canarischei 
Inseln  und  ihre  Verbindung  mit  andem  Vulkanen  de 
Erdoherflfidie'  may  he  regarded  aa  supplementary.  ThfS' 
volcanic  researches  alone  would  snfiice  to  establidi  hia  re j'U 
tation.  The  science  of  volcanoes, — ^the  fruithil  source  v 
many  later  advances — is  therein  developed  and  placed  on  i 
sure  basis.  He  shows  how  the  phenomena  of  upneavala  .ir 
traceable  to  craters  of  elevation,  and  demonstrates  the  actioi 
of  fire  ;  and  states  his  conviction  that "  the  ancient  seav  h.iv 
not  rolled  away  over  the  mountain  chains,  but  that  th 
mountain  chains  have  been  upheaved  into  the  atmoHphetv 
bursting  through  the  series  of  strata  in  long  lines — fisiture^ 
and  that  these  upheavala  have  taken  place  at  different  gee 
luteal  «K>chs,'* 

von  Buch's  life  is  strikingly  manifest  by  bis  labours.  Hi 
papers  in  the  *  Abhondlungen '  of  the  Berlin  Academy  < : 
Science,  would  alone  form  tteveral  Ixige  volumes.  Tht- y  1 1 
hibit  the  development  of  hia  scientific  views  frum  fimt  t 
last   In  1806  he  had  suggested  certain  ideas  in  his  ' 
*  Ueber  das  Fortsdireiten  der  Bildoiuen  in  der  N&t'ur,'  t. 
to  the  pTogrwB  of  fmnii  in  natur^~S4cC^0i^t94  the  < 
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Ifb,  to  Aowed  Iwir  fhe  idMi  lud  lipeMd  in  liu  ndnd  br  hu 
upen  oD  the  AmmoniU*,  CfyttidcB,  TBrebramke,  Orthit,  Pro- 
^fu,  asd  others,  accompliahing  for  the  geolcwical  branch  of 
nlsoatolagy  what  Cnvier  had  accomplished  for  the  phjito* 
branch.  Id  the  vords  of  the  late  Edward  Forbe*,  it 
ns  Von  Bach  "who  first  developed  the  idea  of  the  ehronomop- 
^as»  of  genera,  the  great  leading  principle  of  natural  history 
Wilied  to  geology."  He  pointed  the  way  moreover  to  a  new 
idd  of  fosul  botany  in  the  important  coaclnnonB  which  he 
sbon  to  be  deducible  from  the  nervation  of  the  leaves  of 
foail  pUnts.  And  in  his  writings  on  climate,  on  hail,  the 
impentore  of  springs,  and  the  geography  of  plants— gaiding 
pmiciplei  apparent  in  all— he  provea  himaelf  vx  aUe  phjrneut 
■  veil  u  gsolo^t 

Iiliisinany  jonme^  Ton  Badi  vidted  Bw«den  and  Nor- 
nv,  ui  Aaveigne  a  second  time,  and  sot  excuse  snfflced  to 
dnv  Um  to  Switzerland.  Ha  would  leave  his  honsa  in 
leriia  trithoat  telling  any  one  ot  his  intention,  remain  away 
vceb  or  months,  and  retom  as  nnexpectedjy.  He  liked 
to  find  oat  and  make  the  aeqoaintance  of  geologists  of  emi- 
geoce,  and  tot  thia  parpose  he  attended  the  meetings  of 
uiunHsts  on  the  eontuent  and  of  the  British  Aasodatton  in 
EqUnd.  He  was  present  at  the  Werner  Festival,  celebrated 
iriiffl  mnch  pompat  Freiberg.in  1850.  He  never  manied, 
lu  somewhat  eccentric  in  bis  habits,  bnt  always  serioos 
isngards  Mience.  When  asked  for  his  titles  he  was  accns- 
to^  to  reply, '  Royal  Pmssian  Student  of  Mines.*  He  was 
cis!«d  a  taron,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit  (Berlin), 
mi  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  held  the  appointment  of  rc^al 
dumberlain  in  the  court  of  Prussia.  He  was  a  member  of 
-ie  Aadony  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  t/t  the  chi^  scientific 
■cades  on  continent  and  elsewhere.  In  1828  he  was 
Reefed  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
ad  ia  1S40  wsa  chosen  one  of  the  eijiht  fordgn  assoeiatai  of 
ae  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at  Berlin,  after 
ifcT  ikjs*  illness,  on  the  4tb  of  Marcb,  1803. 

"Von  Bach  was  a  sower,"  says  E.  Forbes,  in  bis  anmver- 
KTvidress  to  tihe  Geologi(»l  Society.   "  He  went  about  the 
f^i  casting  the  seeds  of  new  researches  and  fresh  ideas, 
Ki~reverhis  prophetic  spirit  perceived  a  soil  adapted  for 
termination.   The  world  of  science  has  gathered  a  rich 
U-reit  through  his  foresight.    He  is  the  only  geolo^st  who 
^  aiUined  an  equal  fame  in  the  ph^cal,  descriptive,  and 
'iral  history  departments  of  his  science.   In  all  these  he 
^  been  an  originator  and  a  discoverer.    In  ever^  subdivision 
1.1  tliree  he  has  been  a  aucgealer — a  high  ment  in  itself." 
T^'  Abbandlnngen  '  of  ue  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Ir.diani's  '  TaachenbDcfafAr  Mtneralogie,*  and  other  German 
£iAufie  periodicals,  contain  moat  of  Von  Bach 'a  papers, 
ia-^njc  his  other  works  are— ^  On  the  Petribetiona  collected 
ijHamboldt  in  America' — ^' Die  Baren  losel .  .  geognostisch 
-vhiieben,'  4to,  1847 ;  *  Ueber  Ceratiten  besondera  von 
Kiia  die  in  Kreidebildungen  sich  findea,'  8ro;  besides 
above-mentioned.   A  French  translation  of  his  'Canary 
ii'inda '  was  pnblisbed  at  Paris  in  1836. 

.^o£aan,  ^eaekiehtederQeognone;  MonatAeriekt,  Acad. 
-^'lA ;  Edin.  Neto  Phil,  Joum,  i  Journ.  Ged.  Soc.) 
Bl'CHOLZITE,  a  mineral  closely  allied  to  SilUmuite. 
l:9..riing  to  Thompson  it  ia  composed  of — 

Silica  46-4 

.^lamina  .      .       .       .       .  C2-9 

i^«ciaten  from  Chester,  Fennsylvauia,  gave  Erdmann — 
Silica   ...  ...  40-1 

Alomiom  &8-9 

Fiu!oude  of  Manganese     ...       (a  trace) 
:  :^ 'lud  at  Fassa,  in  the  l^rol,  and  in  several  districts  in 
1-  raited  StaUL 

cVciDA,  a  Renos  of  plants  helomfing  to  the  nataral  otAbz 
'"'^iniaem.    Oo*  of  the  qpecie^  B.  Bucmu,  yislda  a  bark 

'-'s  is  used  in  tanning. 
il'CK.  CDbss.I 

^L'CKINOHAM,  JAMES  SILK,  was  bom  in  1786,  in 
aarine  vlUan  of  Flashing,  near  Falmonth,  in  Cornwall. 
-'  •  ^>r  had  oeen  a  seaJhring  man,  but  then  occupied  a 
ud  died  while  Bnckingnam  was  yet  a  boy.  His 
-  -^^  sent  him  to  school  at  Falmouth,  and  was  desirous  of 
him  up  to  the  church,  but  he  preferred  going  to  sea, 
^1       a  few  voyages  to  Lisbon,  in  the  last  of  which  the 
•Ziy  IS  captored  by  the  French,  and  the  crew  made  pri- 
After  some  delay  they  were  set  at  liberty,  bnt  on 
"ST  hoae  woe  impressed  for  the  British  navy.  Back* 
however  esewed  bom  the  piesa^aos.  letonied  to 
''^mQ.aiiA  enteiM  into  aa  engagement  with  a  bookseller 


at  DmBport,  ia  ivImiw  employ  he  lenaiiMd  about  fbor 
years ;  and  here  he  Menu  to  have  gained  some  knowledge  ti 
the  trade  of  a  printer.  He  however  took  to  the  sea  again  oa 
board  a  king*8  ihip,  but  deserted,  returned  home,  tried  the 
law,  and  abudoned  that  profevion  also.  He  married  befm* 
he  was  twen^  years  of  age.  About  this  time  his  mother 
died,  leaving  him  a  considerable  property  in  charge  of  trus- 
tees. He  then  commenced  business  as  a  bookseller,  on  bor- 
rowed money.  One  of  his  trustees  robbed  him  of  his  property, 
his  basiness  proved  a  faiinre,  and  he  was  left  deatitnte  with 
a  wife  and  female  child. 

Leaving  his  wife  in  the  care  of  her  fiiends,  Buckingham 
then  went  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  eocafemeut 
as  captain  of  some  vessel ;  bat  having  waited  till  he  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  be  obtained  employment  in  a 
printing-office,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  at  Uie  Clarendon 
press,  Oxford.  At  length  he  was  app^nted  captain  of  a 
West-Indiaman,  and  continued  fonr  or  five  years  in  that 
trade.  He  afteiwards  was  a  captain  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade,  and  made  many  friends  at  Malta  and  Smyrna.  He 
then  resolved  to  settle  at  Malta  as  a  ship-owner  and  mer- 
chant, and  having  purchased  a  cargo  of  goods,  he  sailed  ft^m 
London  in  April  1813.  When  the  vessel  reached  Malta,  the 
plague  had  broken  out  there,  and  no  persons  were  allowed  to 
land ;  the  careo  however  was  taken  on  shore,  and  the  ship 
then  proceeded  to  Smyrna.  While  he  remained  at  Smyrna, 
many  failures  took  place  in  Malta,  and  he  among  others  lost 
all  his  property. 

Bnclungnam  then  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Egyp^ 
and  left  Smyrna  for  that  porpose,  August  30, 1813.  He  was 
well  received  at  the  British  Embassy,  and  was  introdnced  to 
Yuseff-Boghos,  an  Armenian,  the  {wipdpal  agent  of  the 
pasha,  Mohanuned  Ali,  iriio  was  then  absent  on  an  expedition 
in  Anbia.  At  this  time  there  waa  much  speculation  about 
renewing  the  commnce  with  India  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
making  a  navigable  canal  from  that  sea  to  the  Meditemuiean. 
Buckingham  had  a  despatch  forwarded  to  the  pasha,  in  which 
he  offered  his  services  to  examine  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  for  an 
eligible  track,  and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  the  course  of  the 
ancient  canal.  His  offer,  after  some  delay,  was  accepted, 
and  having  in  the  meantime  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 
cataracts,  he  started  from  Keneh  on  the  Nile,  with  a  single 
attendant,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  to  Kosselr  on  the  Red 
Sea.  His  attendant  deserted  him  on  the  route,  he  waa  robbed 
of  everything  he  possessed,  and  was  left  entirely  naked.  He 
was  befriended  by  a  poor  Arab,  who  supplied  him  with  some 
scanty  covering,  and  at  length  reached  Kosseir,  whence  how- 


conversations,  and  upiin  set  out  February  15,  1814,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  before ;  he  reached  Suez,  and  traced  the 
ancient  canal  as  far  as  it  had  not  been  filled  up  and  obliter- 
ated. After  his  return  to  Cairo  the  pa-ha  had  changed  hia 
mind  as  to  the  canal,  bnt  gave  him  a  commission  to  purchaie 
ships  for  him  in  India,  and  to  encourage  a  tnule  between 
India  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  BuckiDgnam  then  left  C^ro  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Bombay  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  reached  Suez,  October 
18, 1814,  and  Bombay  April  6,  1815,  having  been  delayed  in 
Arabia.    He  found  the  merchants  at  Bombay  diiitrustful  of 
the  pasha  of  Egypt,  end  unwilling  to  trade  with  him ;  he 
therefore  accepted  an  engagement  from  the  aj;ent  of  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat  as  commander  of  a  ship  of  1200  tons  bur- 
den, which  was  intended  to  trade  to  China  on  the  Imaom'l 
aoeonnt.   When  this  was  made  known  to  the  civil  anthoritief 
at  Bombay,  and  also  that  he  had  no  licence  from  the  Blast 
India  Directors  to  reside  in  India,  he  received  an  order  to 
return  to  England,  but,  after  mnch  temonsteaoe  on  his  part, 
was  allowed  to  zetum  to  Egypt  in  one  of  the  East  India 
Company's  ships,  which  was  about  to  proceed  up  the  Bed  Sea 
for  surveying  purposes.    He  accordingly  sailed  from  Bombay 
June  27,  18lfi,  was  landed  at  Suez,  and  reached  Cairo  No- 
vember 20,  in  the  same  year.    After  another  interview  with 
the  pasha  he  received  a  firman  and  other  assistaoce,  W  the 
aid  of  which  he  travelled  overland  to  India  through  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  drestied  In  Tariush  costume,  ind 
speaking  Arabic,  which,  he  atatea,  is  more  or  leaa  nndei«to»l 
in  all  those  countries. 

From  this  period  his  proceedii^p  in  the  East  are  ioo'v^ 
fectly  known.   In  1^816  ne  waa  in  Caleatta,  and  aat&bi^^^iiM. 
a  journal  thecal  bnt  the  boldnwB  of  UaosMutaattf  th* 
aamiaiatatiiBi  lei  to     «piilsiop  fr<sn.«e 
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E residency  of  Bengal ;  hii  piinting-pFeBMS  wne  suzed,  and 
a  was  compelled  to  retoin  to  Emcluid. 
After  his  arrival  in  LondoDr  Mr.  Backingham  delivered, 
many  lectnres  agsinst  the  mono^ljr  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  in  support  of  opening  the  trade  to  China.  A 
liberal  subscription  was  entered  into  to  re-imborse  him  for  the 
losses  he  had  sastained  by  the  suppression  of  his  ioumal. 
He  established  in  London  '  The  Oriental  Herald,*  which  be- 
came the  precursor  of  several  similar  joomala,  and  'The 
Athenaenm,*  which  is  now  the  leading  literary  journal  among 
those  which  are  pnblished  weekly.  In  1 822  he  poblished 
hii'Ttaveli  in  Fftlestine;*  in  3885  'Tiavds  in  Arabia;* 
in  1827  'Travels  in  3fe«>potamia;*  in  1830  *  Travels  in 
Assyria  and  Media.'  At  a  later  period  he  made  several  toara 
throagh  various  parts  of  Europe  and  of  North  America.  He 
published  2  vols,  on  Bdcium,  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland  : 
and  2  vols,  on  France,  Piedmont,  and  Switzerland.  He  was 
nearly  three  years  in  America,  and  traversed  the  United 
States  in  all  directions,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  His  '  Tra- 
vels '  in  America  comprise : — 3  vols,  on  the  Northern  States ; 
3  vols,  on  the  Slave  States ;  3  vols,  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States ;  and  1  vol.  on  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick.  Moch  of  these  volumes  however  consists 
of  btati^Uc^  and  a  great  variety  of  other  matters  of  compila- 
tion.  Their  literary  or  other  worth  is  very  small. 

In  1832  Mr.  Buckingham  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Sheffield,  and  be  retained  his  seat  till  1837.  He 
was  a  sopporler  of  liberal  policy,  and  especially  of  social 
reforms.  For  many  yeus  hts  chief  occupation  was  the  deli- 
very of  public  lectnres  in  various  parts  oi  the  countiy.  His 
dioice  of  subjects,  style,  and  especially  his  manner,  were 
popular  and  pleasing,  and  bis  lectures  were  always  folly 
attended.  In  1643  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  estabUabing  a 
literary  club  called  the  British  and  Foreini  Institute,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  secretary,  but  which  ceased  to  exist  in 
about  three  years.  In  1849  be  pubUshed '  National  Evilsand 
Practical  Remedies,*  1  vol.,  in  which  he  expounded  his  views 
on  many  sul'jects  connected  with  the  public  welfare.  He 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  he 
was  President  of  the  London  Temperance  League  formed  in 
18S1.  In  1856  be  pnblished  the  finit  two  volumes  of  his 
'Antobio^phy,*  and  he  intended  to  publish  the  next  two 
Tolumes  m  the  course  of  the  same  year,  but  he  dosed  his  life 
of  extraordinary  vicisutade  and  adventnie  on  June  30, 
]  855.  The  court  of  directors  of  the  Eut  India  Company 
had  made  amends  for  their  former  ill-treatment  by  granting 
him  a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  few  of  Uie  last  ^eara 
of  his  life,  and  which  is  continued,  we  believe,  to  his  widow, 
who  is  still  living,  having  been  his  wife  for  fifty  years.  He 
bad  also  for  a  few  years  a  pension  of  200/.  a  yeai-  from  the 
civil  list.  The  manuscript  journals  of  his  various  travels 
occupy,  as  he  states  in  his  '  Autobiography/  28  folio  volumes, 
closely  written. 

BUCKLAND,  THE  VERY  REV.  WILLIAM,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  an  eminent  geologist,  was  bom  at  Axminster, 
Devon,  in  1784.  He  was  educated  at  St  Mary's  College, 
Winchester,  and  from  thence,  in  1601,  entmd  Coipos 
Chriati  Coll^,  Oxford,  as  scholar.  In  1808  be  was  elected 
Fellow  of  this  college.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  reader  in 
mineralo^,  and  in  1818  reader  in  geolc«y  m  Oxford  Hniver- 
aity.  H^a  geological  lectures  were  c^raetexised  by  such 
clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  description,  and  such  apt 
illnstmtion,  that  ihey  met  with  brilliant  success.  Geology, 
as  a  science,  was  tht- n  in  its  infancy,  and  much  of  its  imbse- 
qnent  vigorous  advancement  is  dae  to  Dr.  Buckland's 
lectures. 

The  Geological  Museum  at  Oxford  owes  its  chief  excel- 
lence to  Dr.  Buckland's  induftry  in  procuring  and  arranging 

Secimens,  particularly  of  the  remains  of  the  larger  Fossu 
ammalia,  and  other  animals  from  the  caves  in  different 
parts  of  England  and  Germany.  He  sptred  neither  pains 
Dor  expense  in  travelling  to  make  the  collection  worthy  of 
the  umvennty  and  the  science  it  wkb  intended  to  illustrate, 
as  exemplified  in  his  *  Descriptive  Notes,'  with  sectioni  of  60 
miles  of  the  Irish  coast,  made  conjointly  wiUi  tha  Ber.  W, 
Cotiybeare,  dean  of  Uandaff,  dBringatoDrinlrdandia  1813, 
Mid  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the '  Transactioni  of 
the  Gfologicul  Society.' 
In  1818  Dr.  Buckland  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
.Society.  In  1820  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  univer- 
sity, which  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  '  Vin- 
dicin  Oeologicie,  or  the  Connexion  of  Geology  wiUi  Religion 
explained.*  Tlie  object  of  the  leetore  was  to  show  that  the 


atndy  of  geology  has  a  tendency  to  confirm  the  evidences  ^ 
natniral  religion,  and  that  the  facta  developed  by  it  are  coD' 
usteot  wiu  the  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge  as 
recorded  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 

In  1822  he  communicated  to  Uie  Royal  Society  an  'Account 
of  an  assemblage  of  Fossil  Teeth  and  Bones  of  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  bear,  tiger,  hyaena,  and  sixteen  other 
animals,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  Torkfhirc,'  and  fi^r 
which  in  the  same  year  the  society  awarded  him  their  hif;h- 
est  honour,  the  Copley  medal.  This  paper  was  made  the 
foundation  of  a  treatise  puhlidied  in  1823  '  Reliqnue  Dilu- 
viana^  or  Obaervations  on  Organic  Remains  attesting  the 
Action  of  an  Universal  Delnge/  which  proved  of  eMeotial 
service  in  Uie  promotion  of  geological  science. 

Ill  1825  Dr.  Bnekland  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Chnrcb, 
Oxford.  He  was  president  of  the  British  Association  at 
their  second  meeting  at  Oxford  in  1832.  Fotir  years  later  he 
published  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  *  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,'  2  vols.  bvo. 
The  discovery  of  new  facts  had  materially  iidvanced  geolo- 
gical science  ;  and  modifying  in  this  work  the  previons  dilu- 
vial theory,  Dr.  Buckland  brought  the  weight  of  his  authority 
to  support  the  views  now  generally  received.  One  of  the 
most  able  of  his  numerous  geological  writings,  as  subsequently 
testified  by  Morebison  and  Sedgwick,  was  a  sketch  of  the 
structure  of  the  Alps,  published  in  tiie  '  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy,* in  which  he  ahovrod,  for  the  first  time,  that  many 
crystalline  rocks  of  this  chain  are  of  no  higher  antiquity  than 
oar  litM.  Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  Formations. 

The  *  TrsnsactioDi  of  the  Geological  Society'  contain 
highly  valuable  suggestive  evidence  of  Dr.  Buckland's  ^11 
as  a  field  geologist,  as  well  as  a  paleontologist,  and  amoni; 
them,  his  de!<cription  of  the  south-western  coal  district  of 
England  (1620)  may  he  mentioned  as  an  example.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  stiU  appealed 
to  as  a  standard  work. 

Dr.  Buckland  waa  chosen  on  the  coimdl  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1827,  and  in  snbsequmt  years  up  to  1849.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the  Geological  Society, 
having  been  elected  in  1813,  and  twice  filled  the  presidential 
chair.  His  anniversary  addresses  are  printed  in  the  aociety'a 
*  Journal.*  He  was  auo  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnian  Society. 
In  1845  he  waa  made  Dean  of  Westminiter  ;  and,  coming 
to  reside  in  London,  he  waa  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  Briti^ 
Mnaenm  in  1847,  wad  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeiiogs  of 
scientific  societies,  and  in  the  establislimrat  of  the  Mnseain. 
of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street.  In  the  year  18fiO  be 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  brain,  to  relii>> 
quish  his  favourite  pureaiis,  and  was  never  aftenrarda  a^Ue 
to  resume  them.    He  died  Augiut  14, 1866i 

BUFFALO,  AMERICAN.  [Bison.] 

BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICONN  ERIE,  THOMAS 
ROBERT,  DUG  D'lSLY,  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at 
Limoges,  October  IS,  1784.  He  came  of  a  good  family, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  were  among  the  emigrants 
of  the  first  revolution.  Young  Bugeaud,  however  remaiQed 
in  France,  and  having  chosen  a  militaiy  life,«entered  the 
army  as  a  private  in  1804.  At  Ansterlitz  ha  waa  a  corporal  ; 
the  following  year  he  waa  made  anb-lieutenant  He  served 
in  the  campaign  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  wai  Wounded 
at  Pultusk^  Nov.  26,  1806.  Sent  into  Spain  aa  adjotant-- 
major  he  speedily  caught  tbe  eye  of  Maiihal  Suchet,  who 
in  his  despatches  nude  frequent  mention  of  BageaD<i*4 
merits.  He  in  consequence  rose  steadily  in  proteasiona.] 
rank  till  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and  appointed  t<j 
the  command  of  the  I4tb  regiment  of  the  linfc  On  his  x-«f-< 
turn  to  France  he  was  created  colonel. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.,  Bugeaud  gave  in  lilt 
adhesion  to  the  restored  dynasty;  hut,  with  most  of  x.l\4 
other  officers,  went  over  to  the  emperor  on  his  return  froo; 
Elba.  During  tbe  Hundred  Days  ne  had  the  command  of  ] 
small  body  of  troops,  and  with  it  he  succeeded  in  defeAtisij 
a  much  superior  Austrian  force  at  rHdpital-soas-Confl.ixka 
June  1815.  Upon  the  second  restoration,  Bogeand  retir*'  i 
to  hi*  estate,  where  he  diligently  cnlUvated  Uie  soil,  till  t  Ix, 
revolution  of  July  1630  called  himagun  into  public  lif « 
He  was  elected  a  memher  of  the  Chamber  of  Duties,  axi 
became  an  earnest  supporter  of  Louis  Philippe,  whosa  ci>ti 
fidence  he  quickly  gained,  and  who  nude  him  marshal.  I 
January,  1634,  occurred  a  deplorable  event,  which  cai]s^c3 
great  excitement  in  Paris,  and  rendered  Bnseand  extrein«-»l 
nnpopTilar:  this  waa  the  death  of  M.  Dulon^  in  a  daai 
between  him  and  General  Bnmwjl,  ariang|Oat  of  soxxj 
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Utter  lUBi^  mide  in  the  Outmbor  of  Deputies  hv  Dnloiu 
in  replj  to  Bogeaad,  in  a  debate  on  the  condact  of  llanbu 
Soolt.  So  great  was  the  exasperation  of  the  PatuiaiM,  that 
the  gOTentment  found  it  adviaable  on  the  occaaion  of 
DnJoag'a  funeral  to  take  preeaationi  agaiaatan  inaarrection. 
i  few  montha  later  Bugeaod'a  unpopularity  was  increaaed 
b?  the  dedaive  meararea  he  took  for  suppreaaing  the  varioos 
oneutes  which  broke  oat,  and  especially  by  having  hia 
nme  coupled  with  the  massacre  of  the  Rue-lnDanonun. 

In  1837  Bogeaud  was  sent  to  Algiers,  where  he  eondaded 
atnaty  with  Abd-«1-Kader,  iritieh  wa»  m«h  criticised  at 
home,  bat  which  served  the  pnipoae  for  which  Bageaad 
Bade  it—that,  namely,  of  enabhog  the  French  commander, 
by  Mcarin^  tM  inactivify  of  the  only  chief  whose  proweBS 
and  aathonty  were  really  to  be  feared,  to  direct  his  whole 
itreogth  against  the  disonited  tribes,  and  reduce  them  aac< 
oBiTely  to  submission.  Bugeaud  retained  to  Paris  to  give 
lo  account  of  his  mission,  it  soon  appeared  that  Bofmod 
bxw  better  how  to  deal  with  the  Azabs  than  the  officers 
previoaslj  sent ;  and  in  1640,  a&iis  appearing  yerv  nn- 
pnmising.  Martial  Valine  was  recalled,  and  Bogeaud  was 
appointed  goveroor^general  of  the  French  posseasiona  in 
Junta.  Aa  outline  of  his  proeeedings  has  been  given 
Bsder  AlgAris,  S.  1.  It  wUl  be  enough  here  to  observe,  that 
dte  maxim  he  was  fond  of  repeating  was  that  "toconqner  the 
Aiab  Tonmnit  first  become  an  Aim,'*  and  that  in  accordance 
vithtui  he  set  about  wipniiing  the  ZoDavesand  other  irm- 
plar  soldier*,  diametenaed  by  their  capacity  for  acting  in- 
depsodently  aa  vrell  as  in  masses,  their  ce&i^  of  motion,  and 
their  daring,  and  who  have  nnce  become  so  important  a 
pui  of  the  l^ndi  army ;  and  having  established  a  chain  of 
{unified  pfjsta,  he  was  enabled  to  mamtain  incessant  attacks 
iud  torpriaes,  never  permitting  any  body  of  armed  natives 
u  collect  without  immediately  dispersing  them,  and  never 
lUcwing  any  hostile  tribes  to  cany  on  any  of  their  ordinary 
atricuItiiTal  avocations.  From  hia  energy  and  mthlessneas, 
there  was  no  escape  for  the  uncivilised  uativea.  Attacked  in 
itiiH,  reaiaCance  was  useless ;  there  was  only  the  choice  of 
abmisaion  or  destruction.   In  three  years  Bugeaud  was 

to  announce  that  there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  in 
(he  field.  Abd-el-Kader  was  a  fDgitive,and  Algiers  was 
famally  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  The  Emperor  of 
Huoceo  had  ventotvd  to  t^tpose  the  progress  cS  the  French 
mu ;  bat  his  ooast-towns  were  ravaged,  and  at  Isly, 
li^eand,  with  a  far  inferior  force,  had  dcMtloyed  his  army. 
Ftr  Ibis  iMt  adiievement  X^ouis  Philippe  created  Bageaad 
Ihc  d'laly  ;  the  Arabs  gave  him  the  more  poetical  tiile  of 
Osqaeror  of  Fortune.  He  retnmed  to  France  in  1846; 
be  in  his  absence  Abd-el-Kader  again  collected  an  army, 

the  whole  country  was  speedily  in  revolt.  Bogeaud  was 
!EBt  back,  and  with  an  iron  hand  quickly  and  effectually 
crshed  the  Arab  rising. 

At  the  OBtbrpak  of  the  revolution  of  Febrnaty  1848, 
Bo^aud  was  in  Paris,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  uie  com- 
atzi  of  the  troops  was  given  to  him.    He  would  have 
MOftol  tAiergetic  measares,  bat  the  king  shrank  from  ahed- 
5ig  blood,  and  the  military  command  was  placed  in  other 
luls.     Bageaad  was  not  again  employed  till  Louis 
^i^i^eon  became  president,  when  he  was  named  to  the 
Tosand  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps.    He  was  also 
•-%ted    by  Charente-Inferieure    represeutative   in  the 
Si&cnal  Assembly.   But  he  enjoyed  neither  dignity  long : 
^  lied  of  choleia,  on  the  lOtn  of  Jane,  1649.  Bogeand 
.vii^hed  memoirs  on  infantry  mancenvres,  on  army  orsani- 
uLxi.  cm   the  establishment  of  military  colonies,  and  on 
.  vmety  of  matters  cotLnected  with  the  governance  of 

'Oalerie  det  Contmp&rain* ;  NcmeUe  BiograpMe  Uhi- 
mrl'ej  B^sancea^  Bv^fiv^i*  Compute  de  M.  la  Mare- 

SCGLOSS.    [Anchdsa,  S.  1.] 

BUHRSTONE  isa  quartz  rock  containing  cellules.  It  is 
^  ta.-d  and  aa  finn  as  8  quartz  ciystal,  and  owes  its  peculiar 
to  thia  quality,  and  the  cellules,  which  uve  it  a  very 
'  -di  mfaom.   Stones  lor  grinding  wheat  and  other  kinds 

flaia  are  ibnned  of  thia  rock,  and  those  which  are  most 
ix-led  have  the  cavities  about  equiJ  in  space  to  the  solid 
ivt.  The  beet  atones  for  this  purpose  come  from  France, 
' :  i  are  obtained  from  the  Paris  basin  and  adjoining  districts. 
'•Vha  uihed  for  grinding,  the  stones  are  cat  into  wedge- 
'-zp«dpualleIopipeds,  which  are  called  panes.  These  are 
'-  -  -s-i  together  by  iron  hoops  into  millstones.  The  Paris 
t.LisUBe  ia  atertaazy  lonnatioD.  A  Bubxstoneig  obtaiaed 


in  Ohio  in  America,'  which  is  in  part  a  true  sandatou,  and 

contains  fossils.  It  also  contains  lime,  and  Mr.  Dana  sug- 
gests that  the  removal  of  the  lime  by  solution  may  have 
given  it  ita  cellular  chameter.  It  overlies  the  coal  fbrma- 
tion,  and  has  an  open  cellular  structure  where  quarried  for 
millatones.  The  quarts  rock  of  Wuhington  in  the  United 
States  is  in  soma  parts  cellular,  and  mal^  good  millstones. 
Bohrstone  also  occarsin  Oeorsia  near  the  Carolina  line,  and 
in  Arkansas  near  the  core  of  Wichitta.  (Dana,  Mmtial  of 
MinenUogjf.) 

BULGARIA,  a  country  of  Turkey  in  Eniope,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separates  it  from  the  principali- 
ties of  Wallachia  aud  Moldavia,  and  from  the  Rusuan  pro- 
vince of  Bessarabia ;  E.  by  the  Black  Sea ;  S.  by  the 
crests  of  Emineh  and  Khojah  Balkan ;  and  W.  by  the 
principality  of  Servia,  from  which  it  is  partially  divided  by 
the  Timok,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  The  area  is  above  32,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  estimate 
of  1844  was  about  3,000,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
adherenta  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  area  is  thus  distributed, 
aa  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain : — PaMhalic  of  Silistria, 
including  the  territory  of  Varna,  13,0U0  square  miles ; 
naahalic  of  Nicopoli,  10,000  square  miles ;  pashalic  of 
Widdin,  4,500  square  miles ;  and  a  portion  of  the  pashalic  of 
Sophia,  4,fi00  square  miles.  These  divisions  however  do  not 
coucidiB  with  the  present  Turkish  divisions  of  Bulguia, 
which  are  Widdin,  Nisdi,  or  Misaa,  Sophia,  and  Silutcia. 
We  retain,  however,  the  old  diviuooa  in  our  maps. 

The  Dannbe  rum  with  many  windings,  hot  in  the  gmeraJ 
form  of  a  bow,  with  the  convex  side  towards  Bulgaria,  all 
along  the  northern  boundary  to  the  month  of  the  Sereth, 
whence  it  turns  to  the  eastward  and  enters  the  Black  Sea 
by  several  months.  [BjusAXABia ;  Dakubi.]  Beckoning  all 
its  windings  the  river  flows  alous  the  province  for  not  lees 
than  500  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  lai^9 
vessels  all  the  way.  It  forms  numerous  small  i^ands  in  it» 
course  and  a  delta  at  its  mouth ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  at  intervals  are  extensive  mamhes,  which  in  the  diy 
seaaon  are  very  unhealthy  and  iufei>ted  by  mosquitoes. 

The  Balkan  Mountains,  the  ancient  llsmns,  rise  on  the 
southern  frontier  to  about  6000  feet  above  tba  sea.  They  sink 
down  rapidtyon  the  loath  ride;mi  the  north  the  slope  i«nuHre 
gradual,  "lae  chain  ia  travtroed  by  many  defiles  and  paaae& 
[£&LEAN.]  From  its  crest  nnmennu  lamificatums  extend 
northward  to  the  plain  of  the  Danube.  These  ofisets  aro 
generally  vrell  wooded  or  covered  with  rich  pasture  ;  and 
they  are  separated  by  valleys  or  small  plains  drained  by 
feeder^  of  the  Danube.  The  principal  of  these  rivers,  com- 
mencing »n  the  Servian  frontier  and  proceeding  eastward, 
are  the  Timok,  the  Ogust,  the  Skitul,  and  the  Isker,  which 
cross  the  pashalic  of  Widdin ;  the  Wid,  the  Oi>ma,  the 
Jantro  (which  patises  the  town  of  Timova),  and  the  Lom, 
which  travene  the  pashalic  of  Nikopoli,  bometimes  called 
the  sanjak  of  Rostchnk ;  and  the  Drista,  the  Taman  or 
Jemnrlu,  and  the  Kara-Su,  which  drain  that  part  of  the 
naehalie  of  SUiatria  which  belongs  to  the  bai^n  of  the  Danube. 
The  Kamtchik,  which  rises  west  of  the  Belimno  Pass  of  the 
Balkan,  flows  eastward  Uiroagh  a  longitudinal  valky  between 
parallel  rangea  of  the  Balkan,  and  enlen  the  Black  Sea 
between  Cape  Euuneh  and  the  port  of  Varna,  In  the 
monntuns  that  screen  the  valley  of  the  Kamtchik  on  the 
north  ia  the  town  and  fortress  of  Shamla.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Silistria  is 
the  Parawadi,  which  passes  through  the  mar»hy  Uke^  of 
Devno  and  falU  into  the  port  of  Varna.  The  Parawadi  River 
is  identified  by  General  Jochmus  in  hia  '  Notes  of  a  Journey 
to  the  Balkan  *  with  the  ancient  Lyginos  ;  and  the  site  of 
Alexander's  battle  with  the  Triballi  (b-o.  336)  he  considers 
to  be  the  isthmus  between  the  two  lakes  of  Devno,  a  little 
west  of  the  villHge  Buyuk-Aladin.  Not  far  from  the  same 
spot,  bat  nearer  Varna,  ia  the  bite  of  the  great  battle  fought 
between  the  Sultan  Murad  and  Kiog  Wbdislans  in  1444. 
The  site  is  easily  identified  by  two  large  mounds  cklled 
Sandshak  T^p^  and  Mund  Tiy^. 

The  coast  of  Bulgaria,  or  Silistria,  from  Cape  Emineb,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Balkan,  to  Citpe  Kalakria  or  Gulgrad 
Buran,  north  of  Varna,  is  generally  high ;  to  the  northward 
of  this  last  point  the  shore  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  low,  and 
marshy.  The  most  important  places  alone  this  coast  are  the 
city,  port,  and  fortress  of  Varna,  and  the  little  town  and 
roadstead  of  Kusteujeh,  which  is  only  about  30  miles  distant 
from  the  point  where  the  Danube  makes  the  great  bend  to 
northward.  It  has  bean  lately  proposed  to  cut  a  navigable 
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cuml  teron  the  itthiaiu,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tedioai  navig^t- 
tioD  by  the  moaths  of  the  Danabe.  Between  the  base  of  uia 
Baba-Dagh,  an  elevated  mass  in  the  extreme  north  of  Siliitria 
and  the  sea  Herthe  large  lake  of  Batiein,  or  Razem.  which 
ia  35  miles  long  from  north-weit  to  soath-eait,  and  uoat  IS 
miles  wide  where  broadest.  It  is  separated  hy  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  from  the  8t.-Oeor;^  month  of  the  Danube,  from  which 
a  little  arm  called  Donavitz  enters  the  lake.  The  lake  itself 
oommaoicates  with  the  Black  Sea  hy  two  principal  channels 
called  the  Jalova  and  the  Portitcha  moaths.  On  the  west 
riiore  of  the  lake  ie  the  town  of  Baba-Dagh,  with  10,000 
inhabitants,  Rsren  moaqaee,  and  extensive  ialt-works.  The 
fishery  of  the  lake  is  important.  At  the  northern  base  of 
the  Baba-Dagh  range,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danabe, 
is  the  fortress  of  Issatscba,  near  which  the  RassiaoB  in  1828, 
and  Darias  about  &300  revs  before  them,  passed  the  Danabe. 
In  consequence  of  the  Rassisns  having  neglected  to  keep  the 
Snlina  month  of  the  Danabe  ia  a  navigable  state,  attention 
han  iwen  turned  to  the  &t.-George  moulh,  which  belongs  to 
Silistria,  but  18  by  treaty  open  to  all  trading  vessels,  and  to 
the  war  ships  of  Austria  and  Russia.  No  vessel  of  any  size 
however  can  easily  enter  it,  owing  to  the  banks  of  mud 
which  h«ve  accnmulated  roand  Us  emboachare,  and  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  stream  from  the  deposits  of  the  river. 
It  hu  hoA'ever  been  lately  mrrejrad  with  the  view  to 
make  it  navigable,  and  to  fnt  the  trade  of  conntriee  ^ong 
the  lower  Danuba  fron  the  veiatioas  regoladoiu  of  the 
Rntsians. 

A  considerabla  portion  of  the  sanjak  of  Sophia,  and  the 
pashalic  of  Nisch  or  Nina,  forms  part  of  Bulgaria.  Thi« 
district  of  Bulgaria  extmds  aouthword  to  the  point 
where  the  Emineh  Balkan^  the  De»poto-Dagh,  and  l^e 
Khojah  Balkan  meet  near  the  tource  of  the  laker  and 
the  Solo  Derbend,  or  Pass  of  Trajan.  The  Isker  here 
traverses  a  beautiful  plain,  in  which  stands  the  populous 
and  well  bnilt  city  of  Sophia,  famous  for  its  hot  springs. 
Into  the  plain  from  the  north-west  a  hifjh  valley  screened 
hy  the  Khojah  Balkan  and  Mont  Tesovitch  opens;  in  its 
northern  poit  stands  the  city  of  Nissa,  in  a  fertile  country 
watered  by  the  Nisaava,  a  feeder  of  the  eastern  Morava. 
Near  Nissa  is  the  Tower  of  Skulls  erected  as  a  trophy  of 
victory  gained  over  the  Servians  by  the  Tnika  nnder 
I  Knmntgee.  , 

The  plaina  of  Balgaria  are  in  general  well  cnltivated,  and 
the  hill-slopes  are  covered  with  vineyards.  On  the  Thraeian 
side  of  the  Balkan  (excepting  the  valley  of  the  Haritza) 
cultivation  is  generally  confined  to  the  immediate  drcait  of 
*  the  villages  ;  but  in  Balgaria  wide  tracts  are  subdued  by  the 

Slough,  and  large  quantities  of  com  are  prodneed  bythein- 
UMtrioufl  inhabitants.  The  lai^gest  quantities  of  com  arcgrown 
in  Silistria  and  in  the  plaina  near  the  Danube.  A  good  deal 
of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  large  quantities  of  wine 
are  made,  and  fruits  are  abundant  Roses  are  cultivated  very 
exteotiively  for  making  perfumes.  Timber  cut  in  the 
mountain  forests  is  floated  down  the  river  for  export  to  the 
towns  on  the  Danabe.  For  want  of  p;ood  roads  however 
Bulgaria,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  has  com- 
paratively bat  a  limited  trade.  The  Bulgarians  however 
aeem  to  esjoy  a  mde  abnodaoce  ;  it  is  rare  to  see  a  b^gar, 
and  their  well-bnilt  dwellings,  and  neat  fields  and  gardens 
present  a  moat  &vonnble  contrast  to  the  mnd-plaatered  hate 
and  wattles  and  the  neglected  or  rudely  coltond  steppes  on 
the  Wallaehiau  ride  of  the  Danube. 

The  soil  of  Bulgaria  is  in  general  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
the  section  between  the  town  of  Sistova  and  the  Balkan, 
however,  is  deficirat  in  water,  although  it  yields  grass  abund- 
antly. The  best  caltivation  is  seen  in  the  districts  extending 
from  the  western  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Silistria  to  the 
paiAahc  of  Widdin :  this  region  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bul- 
garians, a  race  aJways  remark^le  for  industry  and  for 
their  pacific  disposition,  notwithstanding  their  long  oppres- 
sion under  the  Turkish  feudal  system  and  the  rapacity  oi  the 
pashas.  But  the  Tanrimat  has  now  put  the  Bulgarian  on  a 
level  in  ^int  of  law  with  the  Tnik  (in  other  respects  he  was 
always  lus  aaperior),  and  the  feudal  system  has  been  swept 
away ;  so  that  Bulgaria,  at  all  timet  confessedly  the  best  cm- 
tivated  part  of  Turkey,  will  probably  soon  reach  a  high 
de^ee  of  prosperity  and  improvement 
^  That  pul  of  Silistria  which  skirts  the  Black  Sea  is  some- 
times called  the  pashalic  of  Varna,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Turks  and  Tartan,  who  barely  raise  enough  of  com  for 
their  own  eonmunption,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  rearing 
oittlt.  The  fin*  ^ain  tonth  from  tM  BabfrDag^  to  the 


neighbonrfaood  of  Kustenjtf  is  inhaMted  hy  Balgariani,  ud 
by  a  goodly  number  ol  Russian  coloaiits  from  Beu&nbia, 
who  raise  large  quantities  of  hard  wheat  of  very  nperior 
quality.  In  the  rest  of  iSilistria  the  country  it  veil  »!• 
tivated  throughout,  and  yields  an  abundant  sa^plv  of  pR>> 
virions  of  all  kinds.  Hard  wheat  of  two  kiBoi,  dUtin* 
guished  by  the  names  of '  amaat  *  and  *  coloss,'  is  grown  my 
abundantly.  Barley  also  of  fine  quality  is  extattriv^  grown. 
The  other  crops  are  maize,  beans,  and  hemp,  whidi  m  ynis 
of  drought  do  not  succeed  so  well.  Several  thousad  aua 
are  alaaghtered  in  the  oi^  <tf  IKUstlia  for  the  tallow,  idiieh 
is  sent  to  Constantinople. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  pashalic  of  NicopoU  is  weU  wooded 
as  far  as  the  neighbonihood  of  Rustchak ;  it  alio  potuim 
abundant  pasturage,  and,  in  ordinary  years,  when  not  riiitcd 
by  long  droughts,  it  is  very  productive  in  com.  Wood  for 
building,  and  oak  planks  of  superior  quality,  are  etported. 
Between  Ruatchuk  and  Sistova  the  plain  of  the  DuuIh  is 
occupied  densely  and  solely  by  Bulgarians,  and  prewstt  s 
fertile  and  plearing  aspect.   Beside  com,  the  chief  prodneti 
are  hemp,  flax,  attar  of  roses,  and  tallow,   Sistova  ii  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ;  it  is  one  of  the  tooit 
important  towns  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  wna 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Wallachia.    Westward  fna 
Nicopoli,  and  thronghout  the  greater  part  of  the  pashalie  of 
Widdin,  the  country  is  more  thinly  peopled,  haUtstiooi 
being  met  with  mly  where  there  is  wntor,  and  agricoltnil 
produce  is  raised  merely  sufficient  for  the  local  eonsnmptiga. 
The  plain  of  the  Danube  here  partakes  of  the  uature  of  a 
fltep^,  asd  cultivation  prevails  more  in  the  mouDtainoai 
districts.   Indeed  the  cultivation  of  com  for  export  was  long 
effectually  checked  in  this  part  of  Balgaria  by  a  reBtrictivo 
system,  by  which  the  fiumers  could  not  sell  their  inrtiloi 
produce  without  the  pasha's  permission,  and  at  a  price  lix«d 
by  him.   Sometimes  the  pasha  appropriated  the  sarplni  to 
himse^,  ground  it  at  his  own  mills,  and  then  forwarded  it 
for  sale  lo  Constantinople.   These  regulations  have  been 
very  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Widdin,  which,  however,  haa  i 
considerable  commerce  in  manufactured  goods  imported  boa 
Austria. 

The  tallow  trade  causes  the  rearing  of  large  numben  of 
cattle  in  Bulgaria.  Large  herds  of  oxen,  to  tiw  number  of 
40,000  or  more,  are  &ttened  during  the  aamnwr  monthi,  and 
slaughtered  durmg  the  autumn,  in  the  neigfabouriiood  of 
Varna,  Silistria,  Kuatchuk,  and  other  towns,  foe  their  hides 
and  fat ;  for  beef  is  seldom  eaten  by  the  Moslems,  whow 
favourite  animal  food  ia  mutton  and  goat.  There  is  a  de[Mit 
at  Varna  for  the  tallow  and  other  products  of  the  province. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties,  tediousness,  and^xpense  of  the  river 
navigation,  and  vexatiousness  of  the  Russian  quarantine  r^a> 
lations,  the  com  and  other  products  of  Balgaria  are  generally 
brought  by  land  carriage  to  Varna  for  export  even  from  the 
plain  of  the  Danube.  Com,  however,  for  export  to  Const.in- 
tinople  is  frequently  conveyed  in  *  kirlaches,*  or  Turkish 
lighters,  of  from  30  to  100  tons,  which  etb  very  namerous  oD 
the  river,  to  Matrin,  a  small  port  opposite  Brailoff,  and  thrrfi 
embarked  in  larg^er  vessela.  From  the  roadstead  of  Ku-<t<-nj4 
also  large  quantities  of  com  are  occasionally  exporioii ;  1'  i1 
the  exposed  condition  of  this  port  since  the  destruction  of  tU 
mole  (built  by  Constantino  the  Great)  is  a  great  obstacle  U 
its  trade.  Its  position,  however,  has  been  at  all  times  cnni 
udered  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  only  30  miles  diat.m! 
from  Csemawoda  on  the  Danube.  A  canal  was  projectrd  il 
1837  to  unite  the  two  points,  and  to  give  a  short  and  dtred 
route  to  the  Danube  trade,  by  avoiding  the  great  nortbtn 
bend  of  that  river,  and  the  intricate  shoals  and  mad-banks  il 
its  mouth.  This  project  has  been  recently  revived,  and  wtl 
probably  be  one  day  executed. 

Berides  homed  cattle,  including  buffaloes,  Balgaria  rearv 
great  many  horses  of  inferior  breed,  sheep  and  goats  in  grea 
numbers,  and  swine  for  the  consumption  of  the  Cbristia 
part  of  the  population:  pork  to  the  Moslem,  as  to  tfa 
Jew,  is  an  aoominatioa.  The  manu&uitarea  of  the  eountr 
are  all  of  a  coarse  description,  and  for  home  consumt>tioi 
The  imports  are  mannfactnwd  goods,  coffee,  apices,  suga 
salt,  &c. 

The  prindpal  towns  of  Bulgaria  are —  Widdin^  Nicop<A 
Siitoea,  Bustehvi,  t^istria.  Stuaoca,  l^imotra,  SojM 
Varna,  JCmttnJi,  Shumla,  msta,  of  which  the  mo 
important  are  described  under  their  respective  names. 

Bulgaria  comprises  the  ^ater  part  of  ancient  Ma>sl 
which  was  occupied  in  the  tune  ot  Darina  by  the  Getsu,  ai 
in  tiie  time  of  Alotander  by  the  !Fiaballi.  It  ia  a  Teiy  i 
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tudtiog  eoontiy  ftr  iti  hiitorial  anndatioHi  to  ilfaulnte 
irhkli  usra  ii  ^reat  need  of  enlightened  exploration.  Oe* 
Mol  Joehmii^  lo  the  work  already  quoted,  hu  thrown  great 
Mt  iq>on  the  bistoty  of  the  expedition!  of  Darius  and 
jjeunder  in  this  oonntiy.  Be  sappow*  Dariui  to  have 
(tHBed  the  Balkan  by  the  p&ss  to  the  norUHwesi  of  Me- 
imbri,  ud  to  have  mirehea  northmrd  to  Imtadia  hj  the 
Bme  note  that  Marshal  Diebitseh  led  the  Russians  m  an 
oppoiite  direction  in  the  campaign  of  18S8.  Alexander,  he 
u^i,  fought  the  action  with  the  Thradans  at  the  foot  of  the 
defile  of  the  Balkan  to  the  north  of  Aldoa ;  thence  crossed 
tbe  iifile  to  the  Lyginoe,  near  the  town  of  Faiawadi ;  and 
^  his  victory  over  the  Tiiballi,  before  mentioned,  inarched 
in  three  days  to  the  Danube,  which  he  is  snpposed  to  have 
erased  at  or  near  8ilistIU^  foe  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Get&  Bnloria  contuns  some  Bmaan  remKlM :  the  great 
Boain  road  eoonectisg  Trajan^  JEMdgs  ow  the  Danabe 
viik  DTnadiiiim  on  tlw  Adiiatio  erowsd  tin  vall^  of  the 
Imok,  the  aaoMt  Timaens,  above  Widdin,  and  is  still  in 
pKta  entire.  Oa  the  road  from  ^nmla  to  Rostdnik  name- 
KMUcient  monnds,  eoveied  with  finest  traes,  are  passed  at 
availed  haxgu^  mwldiig  no  doubt  the  ritoof  some 
great  ancient  battle. 

Hosa  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  Sinrthie  or  Slavonic 
people.  It  was  subjected  by  M.  Zieinius  Crassos  aboat  b.o. 

to  the  Romans,  who  built  entrenched  camps  along  the 
Dumbe ;  one  of  these  is  still  visible  near  Widdin.  In  the 
3fd  century  it  was  invaded  by  the  Ooths,  whose  inenisions 
vereiiot  thoroughly  checked  till  the  time  of  Auielian,  who 
^uted  several  Roman  colonies  in  the  province.  It  was 
not  ovemm  by  the  Via-Qoths,  to  wliom  Theodosiua  I., 
ifia  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valena  at  the  great  battle  of 
idniB^  in  juD.  378,  ceded  the  cmuttiy ;  and  a  part  of 
OoK  iriM  eettled  in  the  western  part  of  it  an  known  in 
btot;  SB  the  HcBsfr-Ooths.  bi  the  0th  centmy  Slavonian 
thbet  spread  over  Lower  Moeda,  and  in  the  7th  century 
I'pptr  Moeiia  was  given  by  Heraclins  to  the  Serbs  and  other 
Siivooic  people^  to  protect  the  empire  in  that  directim 
igainit  the  Avua. 

The  Bnlgarians,  s  Tartar  people  from  the  banks  of  the 
Yolo,  sabdned  the  Slaves  of  Lower  Moeaia  about  the  middle 
(I  the  7th  century ;  but  became  in  a  short  time  so  blended 
vTik  the  Slavonic  part  of  the  population,  that  before  the 
ommencemrat  of  the  0th  century  they  had  adopted  the 
SiiTooic  language  and  custtHns,  the  name  of  the  race  which 
me  iti  dengnation  to  the  country  alone  remaining.  They 
were  governed  by  kingi  who  put  themselvea  under  thepro- 
tieoiQa  of  the  Oreek  empc^ois.  This  alliance  however  they 
itsounced  in  1 185,  their  king  Asan  ronarkingthat  the  Greek 
npirc  needed  protection  more  than  Bulgaria.  Long  wars 
vitk  Hoi^arj  oesolated  the  eonntiy  between  this  and  the 
IStlt  century,  when  Bolnria  iras  subjugated  by  Stephen 
IV.  sVtoot  the  time  that  the  Turks  made  their  firat  appear- 
tm  in  Europe.  In  139S  theTorki  made  the  Bulgarian 
't:zz  Sosman  prisoner,  and  the  people  lost  their  indepen- 
i^ice.  There  are  many  Bulgarian  colonies  in  Thrace  and 
in  the  countries  along  the  left  oank  of  the  Lower  Danabe. 

Daiing  the  Russian  war  of  I6fi3-4  a  portion  of  Bulgaria 
w  seized  and  occupied  by  the  Rtusian  troops,  and  the 
'  rtrm  of  Slistzia  was  besiegad  by  than,  rat  was  not 

(Anian,  i.  1-S ;  Herod,  iv.;  Dictionary  of  Greet  and 
£-•011  BiograpJnf  ;  OoDerel  Jochmos,  Note*  of  a  Jotarn^ 
:  tie  Balkan,  1863 ;  Macgregor,  Commercial  Statittiea; 
Frttaier  Land*  of  the  Cms^an  aitd  Tm^;  Ubicini, 
Uant  MT  b|7W«N>,  Fnris,  1863.) 

BULLER^  CHARLES,  RT.  HON.,  was  bom  in  August, 
is  the  dtyof  Calcutta.  His  &therwas  in  the  civil 
<Bvice  of  the  Esst  India  Company,  and  belonged  to  a  familv 
*^eh  possessed  great  parliamentary  influence  in  the  eouth 

Cornwall,  where  they  had  for  a  long  series  of  yeara 
'^prntnted  West  Looe  as  a  nomination  borough,  Charles 
Ida  wasedocsted  at  Harrow  School,  Middlesex,  at  the 
tcirendty  of  Edinbnif  h,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
■lee  he  took  the  degree  of  BA.  in  1826.  He  was  re- 
in  1830  as  member  of  parliament  for  West  Looe, 
3  the  following  year  became  a  banister  of  Lincoln's 
lu.  He  Yoted  for  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  which 
^:-:acdua«d  Wert  Looe,  and  in  1832  was  returned  for  the 
:  -Vftgb  of  liakeard,  in  Cornwall,  which  he  continued  to 
ncre^nt     his  death  in  1848.   Mr.  Boiler,  througbont  the 

*^'ie  of  hii  puliamentary  career,  was  distingoiihed  for  the 

^^*niU^  «f  his  prin^ples,  for  KMndness  of  zeaMung 


fotmdad  OB  u  «EtMum  aeqnaintaiiee  vitb  the  details  «f 

his  snbiect,  and  for  a  UveUness  of  imagiaation,  which  ren- 
dered his  speeohes  attractive  sallies  of  pleasantry  and 
vrit.  He  was  from  the  first  a  st«idy  opponent  of  the  C«n 
Laws,  advocated  triennial  parliaments,  was  against  a  pro* 
perty  ^oalificatiDn  for  memben  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons, 
maintained  the  necessity  of  national  edocation,  and  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  speeches  on  colonisation,  and  by 
the  ability  with  which  he  advocated  improved  principles 
and  practice  in  oolonial  government.  When  the  Earl  of 
Durham  was  sent  out  in  1838  as  governor-general  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Bnller  aecompanied  him  as  secretary,  and  is  known  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  Report  which  was  presented 
to  parliamoit  by  the  Eari  of  Doriuun,  and  published  in 
1839.  Alter  his  return  fmm  Canada^  Mr.  Boll«r  commenced 
the  pnetioe  <tf  the  law,  in  appeals  from  the  ooloaies  and 
frnn  Hindustan,  bafoce  the  Judicial  Conuuitee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1841  Lord  Melbonme  a^rainted  him 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
after  he  became  premier  in  1846,  nude  him  Jndjge- Advocate 
Oeneml,  with  an  nndeistanding,  it  is  Isid  (which  however 
was  not  realised),  that  he  was  to  act  in  some  way  as  colonial 
minister,  thoa^  not  included  in  the  department.  In 
November  1846  he  was  appointed  a  queen's  eouoael,  and  in 
July  1847  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Upon  the  re- 
modelling of  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  with  a  jmsident 
as  head  of  the  board,  he  was  appointed  to  that  office  in 
Nov.  1847.   He  died  in  London,  Nov.  S8, 1848. 

Mr.  Bnller  was  a  ready  extemporaneooa  speaker,  but  was 
aeeuBtomad,  on  important  occasions,  to  write  ont  his 

r;hes  in  their  whole  extent.  He  also  wrote  lai^y  for 
periodical  press,  especially  the  'MomiM  Cbnmiele* 
and  'The  Qlobe,'  and  for  the  ^Edinbni;^  Review'  wsd 
'Westminster  Review.'  He  alw  wrote  for  the  'Colonial 
Gazette*  a  series  of  papers  on  'Responsible  Oovemment 
for  Colonies,'  afterwards  published  as  a  small  volume. 

BUMELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natnial 
ttder  Sapotaceee.  Many  of  the  species  are  need  in  medi- 
cine. B.  nigra  has  a  bitter  and  astringent  bark,  which  hi 
used  in  fevers.  The  wood  is  very  hara.  B.  rehua  has  a 
ndlky  fruit.  The  fmit  of  B.  fyeioidet  is  anstere,  with  some 
sweetness,  and  is  said  to  be  useful  in  diarrhoea.  The  flowers 
of  B.  grmeoienM  have  a  heavy  unpleasant  odour.  (Lindley, 
Veoetable  Kingdom.) 
BUNTINGFORD.  [HntTnansKiu.] 
BURDOCK,  the  common  name  for  toe  species  of  Aretitm, 
a  genus  of  planta  belon^ng  to  the  natural  order  Compoeitee. 
Tms  gums  is  distinguished  by  its  globose  involucre,  the 
brsete  terminating  in  hooked  points,  ud  imbricated,  the  flat 
receptacle  with  rigid  subulate  scales ;  the  frut  compreised, 
oblong ;  the  pappus  sfawt,  pilose,  and  distinct  Two  species 
of  this  genus  are  common  in  Cheat  Britain.  A.majru,  the 
Greater  Burdock,  is  characterised  by  its  Isi^e  Babcorymbose 
heads  and  its  eoidate  ovate  leaves,  the  lowermost  of  which 
attain  a  very  lai^e  size.  A.  minua,  the  Lesser  Burdock,  has 
small  heads,  which  are  racemose.  The  leaves  are  smaller 
than  in  the  last  species.  They  were  both  described  M 
Arctium  Lappa  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 

BURNET.  [Sanodisorba;  Poterium.jS'.  1.1 
BURNEY.MISS.  [D'Arblat,  Madamb,  S.  1.] 
BURNTISLAND,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  town,  royal 
burgh,  and  sea- port,  in  the  parish  of  Burntisland,  on  the 
north  or  left  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  situated  in  ^ 
N.  lat,  3"  13'  W.  Itmg.,  about  5^  miles  nearly  dne  north 
from  Leith.  The  nopulaUon  of  the  royal  hni;^  in  1801  was 
2329,  of  the  pariiammtary  burgh  3724.  The  burgh  ia 
governed  by  two  bsilies  and  ten  councillois,  of  whom  one  is 
provost ;  and  unites  with  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  and  Kinghom, 
in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperiikl  Parliament. 

Burntisland  was  made  a  royal  Durgh  in  IS68.    At  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  here  in  X601  James  VI.  took 
the  oath  to  the  Covenant.   The  town  was  fortifled  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell, 
who  repaired  and  considerably  improved  the  harbour.  The 
town  chiefly  consists  of  two  parallel  streets  terminated  by  the 
harbour  on  the  west.    The  harbour  is  deep  and  well  shel- 
tered.  Being  now  the  principal  ferry  station,  the  town  has 
much  increased  of  late  jrears.   There  is  a  good  dry  dock ; 
and  on  the  eastern  pier  is  a  ligbthonse,  the  light  of  which 
may  be  seen  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  BnmUsland  former' j 
powessed  a  eonriderable  trade.    Abont  1656  there 
twelTe  p(nti»  indnding  St.  Andrews  and  the  no^  extecsi^ 
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lobor^uta  to  Buntialind. 
For  many  yean  past  its  tiaffie  has  been  ooifined  to  that 
arising  from  the  earing  of  herrings  and  from  distilleries  in 
the  nei^bomhood.  Ship-building  is  earned  tm.  IWe  is 
daily  steam  commnnicatiou  vith  Oianton  on  the  opposite 
coast,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  rulway  opens  up  a 
direct  commonication  with  the  whole  north-east  of  SooUuid, 
the  passage  aeross  tlw  ^th  brnng  efftoted  here  by  a  floating 
nil  way. 

The  puish  ehorch  was  bailt  in  1692.  There  are  also  a 
Free  ehorch,  and  chapels  for  Episcopalians  and  United 
Presbyterians. 

North  from  the  town,  on  the  summit  of  Duneam  Hill,  an 
eminence  rising  69S  feet  above  tbe  sea,  is  a  level  space  sar- 
rounded  with  a  nomber  of  loose  stoikes,  which  has  been 
called  Agrie(da's  Camp,  and  sapposed.  Vary  improbably,  to 
mark  tbe  nte  of  a  Bmnsn  encunpmant.  On  another  «ni- 
nenee  overhanging  tbe  barbonr  stands  Botsend  Cartle,  erected 
abont  the  lOtb  centnry. 

BUTE,  one  of  the  islands  which  compose  the  coooty  of 
Bute,  Scotland,  is  situated  in  the  Fritb  of  Clyde,  between 
fiS"  43f  and  60"  66'  N.  lat.,  4°  66'  and  6"  W  W.  long.,  distant 
about  six  miles  from  the  opposite  mainland  of  Ayrshire,  and 
abont  half  a  mile  from  Arg^eahire,  from  which  connW  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  and  crooked  but  picturesque  cbBnni;l 
called  tbe  Kyles  of  Bate.  The  population  of  the  island  in 
1861  was  10,661.  The  island  is  aboat  16  miles  long,  and 
varies  from  three  miles  to  fonr  miles  in  breadth.  To  the 
north  it  is  elevated,  roc^,  and  barren ;  the  central  part  is 
diversified  by  hills,  valleys,  and  fertile  tracts ;  and  the  soath 
end  is  hilly  and  diridvd  bom  the  rest  of  the  island  hy  a  low 
and  sandy  phun  called  Lansal-diorid.  The  coast  u  rocky 
and  indented  br  bays.  The  soil  pf  the  island  consistB  of 
clay,  loam,  and  sand,  with  moss  lying  on  gravel.  The 
greater  part  of  the  arable  land  is  indosed  and  cnltivated ; 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  tnmips,  and  the  artificial  grasses  are 
all  cultivated  with  sacoess.  Abont  the  middle  of^ ihe  island 
are  three  small  lakes — Loch  Fad,  Loch  Ascog,  and  Loch 
Qnein.  The  climate  thoogh  damp,  is  mild  and  temperate, 
and  the  island  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  Rothsay 
being  one  of  tbe  favourite  watering-places  of  the  Clyde.  The 
minerals  are  limestone,  freestone,  skte,  and  some  indifferent 
coal.  Beds  of  coral  and  shells,  of  considerable  thickness,  are 
foond  in  tteveral  places  half  a  mile  from  the  searcoast. 

Bute  island  contains  manv  remains  of  antiqaitjr.  Dun- 
gyle,  or  Dnnnagoil,  a  "ritiifiea  fort,  attributed  to  the  Danes 
or  Norwegians,  and  ntnated  on  a  lofty  crag  in  the  noth- 
west  part  of  tixe  island,  is  an  object  of  interest  uai  curi- 
onty.  In  the  soathem  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  rains 
of  an  ancient  chapel.  Not  for  fjrom  the  mins  are  the  remains 
of  a  circular  erection  about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
high,  known  as  tbe  '  Devil's  Cauldron;*  tbeobjectforwhich 
it  was  erected  has  not  been  ascertained.  Bute,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  were  long  subject  to  the  Norwmaas.  Hico 
of  Norway  in  1863  took  possesrini  of  Bnte^  bat  after  his 


defeifc  it  ntuned  to  flie  aUmanee  of  Oie  King  of  Scotland. 
Edward  of  England  held  it  tiU  1818,  when  it  fell  into  the  pos- 
seenon  of  Brace.  Robert  III.  and  James  III.  made  tbe 
islaiid  their  occasional  lesidenoe.  It  was  ntriioiied  by 
Cromwell,  fand  waa  the  scene  of  the  Earl  of  Axle's  in* 
fortunate  landing  in  1686. 

(Neto  StatiiUcai  Aaxmnt  ef  Scotland.) 

BUTEO,  a  genns  of  Birds  belonging  to  the  order  RapUm 
and  the  fiunily  Falemida.  It  inclndeB,  according  to  YarreU, 
two  British  species,  B.  i>ulgori$,  the  Common  Bnnard,  and 
B.  lagopus,  the  Roogh-Leg)iM  Buzzard.  [Faloonidx.] 
Various  other  species  of  the  FakoiUdcs  have  been  indnded 
under  this  generic  name.   (YarreU,  BrUiak  Bird$,) 

BUTYRUNE.   [CHamsraT,  <Sr.  S.] 

BUTYRYLE.   [CnunnaT,  &  2.] 

B YBSONIMA,  a  genns  of  plants  heloi^ng  to  the  nataial 
order  MalptghiaiBm.  The  ba»  of  the  species  is  astiingeDt, 
and  is  used  extensively  for  tanning  in  the  Braala.  The  wood 
of  some  of  the  species,  especially  B.  veriatdfoUa,  is  of  a 
bright  red.  The  bark  of  B.  eraai/oHa  is  used  in  fev«s. 
B.  enuBifolia  is  one  of  the  thousand  remedies  for  rattlesnake 
bites.  It  is  called  Chapera  Manteca.  The  Aloomoco  Baric 
is  the  produce  of  B.  lattri/oUa,  B.  rhopcUetfolia,  and  B.  eoo- 
coloboefolia,  Tbe  add  anid  astrin<ent  berries  of  B.  apieata 
are  said  to  be  good  in  dyaenteiy.    (lindl^,  VtsHeik 

BYTOIVN,  Canada  West,  the  chief  town  of  Cailefon 
County,  is  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  part  of  tbe  country  os 
the  Ottawa,  near  the  junetioa  of  the  Bidean  Canal  with  that 
river,  in  46*  SO*  N.  hit.,  76'  42*  W.  long. ;  distant  138  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Kingston,  and  S84  milee  N.E.  E.  from 
Toronto :  the  population  of  the  towu  in  1861  waa  7700. 
The  lower  town,  which  is  tiie  older  part,  is  that  in  which 
buHiness  is  gen«rally  curied  on :  the  npper  town  is  of  more 
re4»nt  erection ;  it  is  utoated  abont  half  a  mile  distant  on  a 
more  elevated  site,  and  consists  chiefly  of  private  retddencee. 
Consideiable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  ap(>nranoe 
of  Bytown  of  late  years.  Several  handsome  stone  buiidin^ 
have  been  erected.  The  town  containii  places  of  woivhip  far 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodixti,  Baptists, 
and  Roman  Catholics  ;  several  schools,  a  commercial  reading- 
room,  a  mercantile  library  a<>socistion,  a  courl-bonse,  barracks, 
and  a  jail.  Bytown  is  supported  chiefly  bv  the  Inmber  trade^ 
a  term  applied  to  the  system  of  floating  lar^  rafts  of  rongh 
timber  down  the  rivers  of  America  to  the  depdU  and  ports 
ID  the  lower  parts  of  their  eounak  Timbw  eat  on  crown- 
lands  imd  brm^bt  down  the  Ottawa  Kver  ii  measured  at 
Bytown,  and  the  owner  gives  bond  to  pay  the  duties  at 
Qaebec  The  value  of  timber  brought  down  the  river  in 
one  year,  1844,  was  estimated  at  341,766/.  Abont  thro»> 
fifths  of  the  whole  being  cut  on  crown-lands  was  liable  to 
duty,  amounting  to  about  24,000/.  Fairs  are  held  at  Bytows 
in  April  and  September.  Steamers  ply  between  Bvtown  and 
Chrenville  on  tbe  Ottawa,  and  between  Bytowa  and  Kiogrtoit 
oa  the  Bideu  Gtnal. 
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CACHELOT.  [Whub.] 
CACODYL.  [CmramT,  5. 1.J 

CADDICE,  CADDIS-WORM,  or  CAD^BAIT,  the  com- 
moa  name  for  the  lanris  of  the  ipeoiei  of  Phrymmea,  which 
reside  in  the  mter»  in  cases  which  they  form  of  Tarioiu  aab- 
■tance*,  tocb  u  bits  of  stick,  gnins  of  und,  small  stones, 
shelli,  which  are  held  together  by  a  silken  Uiread  secreted 
ia  their  bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  silk-worm. 
HecwaeUMaiffoteetion  to  the  larva,  and  it  is  capable  of 
dnwtng  IB  ita  md  w  patting  it  ont,  aeoordii^  to  cirenm- 
ftaoees. 

CADET,  LIQUOR  OF.  [Caoodtl,  ia  CHnamT,  S.  1.1 

CAHIR  [TlPPBRABT.] 

CAISTOR.  [LiNooLN8Hia&] 

CALAMOPHlLUS,  a  genu  of  Birdi  bekDnng  to  the 
Eunily  Porida  and  the  tribe  /MeMorw,  aoVteiba  Om^rfn^rm. 
C.  bianneiu  of  Yarrell  is  the  Poma  hianaieua  of  Pennant 
and  other  writers.  This  bird  is  common  in  Great  Britain, 
aa'l  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bearded  Tit.  [Tithick.] 
(Yarrell,  BriiUh  Birdt.) 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  a  connected  series  of  lakes  and 
canahi  extending  through  Olenmore,  or  the  *  Great  Glen  of 
Albion,'  ud  connecting  the  Western  Ocean  with  the  North 
Sea.  Ill  1773  the  tmatees  for  forfeited  estates  employed  iha 
c«]«brat«d  James  Watt  to  report  on  the  praetieajbility  of  a 
anal  from  sea  to  sea  thxoiuh  Olcnmoie.  Watt'i  xepmt  was 
Boat  £aToanblfl ;  bat  the  forfmted  estaln  having  bean  lOon 
after  restored  to  the  Csmilies  to  which  Ih^  had  formerly 
belonged,  the  office  of  trastee  was  aboliahad,  and  the  project 
iiDimed.  In  1802  the  schema  was  revived,  and  government 
employed  Mr.  Thomas  Telford,  the  civil  engineer,  to  re- 
nrej  the  district,  and  to  report  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
aoaa.  This  report  was  in  favoor  of  the  constraction  of  the 
cutal,  and  the  work  was  immediately  proceeded  with  nnder 
Mr.  TeUord'a  direction.  Operations  were  commenced  in  1603. 
Is  1820  the  eastern  division  of  the  canal  was  opened  for 
Brigation.  The  whole  line  was  opened  towards  the  close 
ti  ]b23.  The  Caledonian  Canal  commences  on  the  sonth- 
T»t  on  the  ahore  of  Loch  Eil  at  Cotpach  near  Fort  William, 
aSG^SO'N.  lat.,6<*  IS*  W.  lone.,  and  jmns  Loch  Lochy  by 
ttottii^  8  inileB  in  lengtii ;  a  uort  enttii^  of  abont  i  mim 
caneets  Loch  Lochy  with  Loch  Oieh ;  a  cual  neaily  6  miles 
log  oootiiniei  thenavindion  from  Lodi  Okh  to  Loch  Nesa: 
!a»  th«  north-eiBt  «m  of  Loch  Neis  a  canal  of  aboat  7 
ailee  ia  length  eontinnes  the  passage  to  Clachnaharr^  near 
IiTCcncM ;  wh«DCe  by  another  short  artificial  catting,  it 
cpsis  into  the  Moray  Frith  on  the  ahore  of  Loch  Beaoly, 
is  97°  36*  N.  lat.,  4"  Ifi'  W.  long.  The  length  of  this  com- 
Bioiestion  between  the  west  and  east  seas  ia  in  all  about 
9J  miles,  of  which  rather  more  than  37  miles  are  through 
atsral  lo^is  or  lakes,  and  about  S3  miles  through  artificial 
ratdngsL  The  summit  level  is  at  Loch  Oicb,  wh^h  is  about 
'tiket  above  high  water  on  the  east  coast  at  spring  tides. 
TLere  are  28  lot^  in  the  range,  14  being  to  the  west  of  Loch 
>.ch.  and  14  to  the  east.  The  locks  are  about  170  feet  in 
^sigth  and  40  fert  in  width,  the  rise  at  each  lock  bang  8  feet. 
Tee  widUk  of  the  canal  at  water  snrfaee  ia  ISO  feet ;  at  the 
tottou  00  ftet ;  the  depth  of  water  ia  17  bet  There  were 
eaamdcnble  ei^neering  diflScnlties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
ontznefcioB  of  the  can&l.  The  object  propoB«d  in  this 
'j'Vriial  work  was  the  avoidance  of  the  tedious  and  often 
in^auam  -voyage  by  the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath.  From 
Kjuuird'!s  Bead  on  the  east  coast  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  on 
±e  west  coast  the  passage  by  the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath 
^  iboni  500  miles,  while  by  the  inland  navigation  the  dia- 
aaee  is  only  250  nules.  By  the  Cape  Wrath  passage  also 
=33/  shipwrecks  had  occurred.  A  large  amount  of  public 
Ekjoey  has  been  expended  on  the  works.  The  returns  have 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  cost ;  one  chief 
■nrce  of  expected  revenue  was  indeed  cut  off  by  the  act  of 
l^!«latiire  in  imposing  duties  apon  tiie  import  of  timber 
h-jm  the  Baltic,  in  order  to  encourage  the  employment  in 
thifi  eoontry  of  timber  of  Canadian  growth.  For  a  number 
•f  jean  after  the  opening  of  the  csmal,  vessela  were  oftm 
iV-amed  in  the  locos  by  calms  and  contrary  winds :  since 
lilT  this  has  been  rememed  by  the  establiabment  of  steam- 
sis,  caaong  a  ooniidsrable  increase  in  the  number  <tf 


vessels  using  this  line  of  navigation.  The  amonnt  of  public 
money  granted  by  Parliament  at  various  periods  from  1803 
to  1857  was  1,242,387/.  8i. ;  the  amount  received  for  canal 
dnes,  shore  dues,  Stc,  to  30th  April  1857,  was  96,048/. ;  for 
towages.  6162/.  6f.4(i.;  for  rent  of  houses,  sUbles,  Uod% 
materials  sold,  &c..  11,318/.  15a.  Sd;  for  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills,  interest  from  bank,  &c,,  11,767/,  16#.  7d.  The 
cost  of  constmction,  repairs,  management,  law  expenses 
■hipping,  roads,  ftc.,  from  20th  October,  1803,  to  30th  April, 
1867,  was  ],346^£^,;  cost  and  maintenance  of  steam-tng 
vessels,  26,452/.  The  canal  ntes  are  in  most  cases  one 
&rthing  per  mile  per  tm  for  the  whole  passage,  the  rate 
for  towsjK  being  rimilar.  Hie  chatge  on  steam-vessels  pass- 
ing whoQy  throogh  the  canal  is  2r.  per  register  ton,  whether 
laden  or  anladw.  In  1848  tiie  commissioneii,  with  the 
view  of  indndns  a  greater  nnmber  of  the  Baltic  traders  to 
use  the  passage  by  the  canal,  reduced  the  does  on  trading 
sailing  vessels  exceeding  125  tons  register  to  1«.  per  register 
ton  for  the  through  ipassa^ ;  and  to  encourage  the  traffic 
connected  with  the  nshenes,  the  towage  rates  on  vessels 
laden  with  herrings  or  salt  were  reduced  by  one  half.  The 
opening  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  has  given  rise  to  an  increased 
intercourse  and  traffic  between  Inverness  and  Olai^ow,  and 
geneialty  between  the  northern  and  western  districts  of 
Scotland.  Much  damage  was  sustained  by  the  works  of  the 
canal  in  December  1848  and  Janoaiy  1840  by  a  severe 
stonn  and  heavy  rains.  The  damage  was  repaired  with 
great  skill  and  promptitnde,  and  at  less  cost  than  was  anti- 
cipated, under  the  directbn  itf  Mr.  Walker,  consulting  engi- 
neer to  the  commissioners,  and  lb.  Oeorge  May,  their  residoit 
engineer.  To  cover  the  expense.  Parliament  granted  10,000^ 
to  the  commissioners  in  1849. 

{New  StatittiealAoeouiu  of  SeUland  ;  FifiySeeondRepoH 
of  the  CJcmoMnonert  for  Mating  and  Mmntainiiig  ^ 
Caledonian  Canal ;  Lift  cf  Telford,  edittd  tm  Bidmian.) 

CALENDULA.   rALaODiM*,  S.  2.] 

CALHOUN,  JOHK  CALDWELL,  one  of  the  most  in> 
fluential  of  tiie  recent  statesmen  of  America,  was  bom  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1782,  at  Abbeville,  in  South  Carolina.  His 
father,  Patrick  Calhonn,  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  but  he 
emigrated  to  Aaeriea  early  in  life,  settled  in  Carolina,  and 
to<dc  an  active  part  on  the  American  side  during  the  war  of 
independence.  John  C.  Calhoun  graduated  with  distinction 
at  Yale  College  in  1804;  and,  having  completed  his  legal 
studies  in  Connecticut,  returned  to  his  native  place  in  1807. 
to  enter  npon  the  praraea  of  his  profession.  Be  was  sleetw 
the  followinfc  year  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  where  his  clear  vigorous  intellect  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  considerable  notice.  In  1811  he  was  sent  as 
representaUve  to  the  United  States  Congress,  and  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  Washbgton.  During  the  discusnon 
of  the  important  measures  which  in  the  course  of  the  next 
five  y^ears  excited  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Calhoun  pUyed  a 
prominent  part,  and  his  fervid  eloquence,  eagerly  defending 
and  stimulating  the  popular  war-cry,  won  for  him  a  com- 
manding position.  On  lb.  Ifonroe's  election  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  United  States  in  1817,  he  ^pointed  Mr. 
Calhonn  his  saeretaiy  of  war,  a  post  he  retained  daring  the 
eight  years  of  Mr.  Monioe^s  tenure  of  (^Kee.  His  admini- 
stration was  marked  by  energy  and  Jndgmoit^  and  seeoiad 
-his  poeition  as  one  of  the  ablest  pubhc  men  of  his  time.  On 
the  next  election,  1825,  he  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidraey,  bnt  withdrew  his  claim,  and  eventually  he  was 
chosen  vice-president.  To  this  high  office  he  was  re-elected 
in  1829,  when  General  Jackson  succeeded  Mr.  Adams  as 
president ;  bnt  he  differed  neatly  from  Jackson  in  policy, 
especially  on  the  Tariff  and  Bank  Charter  qaestiona ;  and  m 
1831  he  resigned  the  vice-presidency,  and  was  elected  by 
South  Carolina  to  the  Senate  of  the  llQited  States.  Ftmn 
the  end  of  his  term  of  six  years  he  remained  in  retirement, 
until  President  Tyler,  in  1843,  appointed  him  secretary  ^ 
state,  an  office  he  held  till  the  eleiction  of  President  Polk  in 
1845,  In  that  year  he  again  becam*  Vim  rspresmtative  <d 
Sonth  Carolina  in  the  senate.  He  had  now  come  to  bo 
regarded  as  the  great  leader  and  representative  of  the 
southern  states  in  CotigreBs,and  no  man  waa  listened  to  with 
greater  attention  by  all  parties.   An  intense  ud  fervf 
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npablicu,  he  vu  yet  emioeDtly  coiueTvatiTe  in  ipirit,  a 
itHUch  defender  of  all  sontheni  righti,  and  the  inflexible 
supporter  of  the  '  iutitntion '  of  slaveiy.  In  general  and 
international  politics,  he  eommonly  took  the  popnlar,  or,  a« 
it  ia  nanally  termed,  the  patriotic  nde.  He  died  March  31, 
1850.  Many  of  Mr.  Cuhonn's  speechee  were  printed  as 
tepuate  publieatione  about  the  time  of  their  delimy :  and 
his  collected  '  Works  *  are  now  in  conn*  of  pnUicstion  at 
Charleston  and  Colombia. 

CALIDRIS,  a  genns  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Or^liOortt  and  the  family  Charadriida.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing eharaeters : — Beak  as  long  as  the  head,  straight, 
slender,  flexible,  compressed  at  the  base,  with  the  point 
dilated  and  smooth ;  nostrils  basal,  lateru,  narrow,  lon^- 
tndina'jy  deft  in  the '  basal  farrow,  which  extendi  to  the 
■mooth  point  of  the  beak ;  wings  of  moderate  length,  pointed, 
the  first  qaill-feather  the  longest ;  legs  of  mean  length,  naked 
above  the  tarsal  joint;  feet  with  three  toes,  all  directed 
forwards,  with  a  very  small  connecting  membrane  at  their 
bMe.  Oonld,  in  his  'Birds  of  Enrope,'  regards  the  Knot 
(TWnjra  eanuttu)  as  a  species  of  GtUidris.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  only  British  bird  which  Is  a  species  of  this  genns 
is  C.  arenaria,  the  Sanderling.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  most 
of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  obtains  its 
food  by  probing  the  moist  sands  of  the  sea-shores,  from  which 
it  obtains  minnte  Mollusea,  shrimps,  annelides,  &c.  It  visits 
the  shores  of  Sweden,  and  is  stated  to  breed  still  farther 
north.  Sir  John  Richardson  says  it  breeds  on  the  coasts  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  It  does  not  appear  to  breed  in  the  British 
Islands.  (Y bxtbII,  Britiih  Birda.) 

CALIFORNIA,  STATE  OF,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
Kmlh  America,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  tenitoty 
of  Oregon,  N.E.  by  that  of  Utah,  8.E.  by  that  of  New 
Mexico,  and  8.  by  ttie  Mexican  territonr  of  Lower  California. 
Its  western  boundary  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  which  it 
extends  from  38°  to  42°  N.  lat.,  its  eastern  boundary  is 
defined  by  a  line  which  runs  along  120*  W.  long,  from  42° 
to  39°  N.  lat.,  thence  in  a  sonth-eastem  directiim  till  it  in- 
tersects the  Rio  Colorado  in  30°  N.  lat.,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued down  the  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  its  month  in 
the  Golf  of  California,  32"  N.  lat.  The  area  Is  160,000 
square  miles.  The  estimated  nopnlation  in  1868  was 
507,067.  The  tract  of  countiy  wnich  now  forms  the  State 
of  California  was,  until  lately,  the  const  secdon  of  the  ter- 
litoiT  of  Upper  (Alta)  or  New  (Nneva)  California,  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Mexican  republic.  It  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  of  North  America  oy  treaty  In  Febmaiy 
1848,  and  has  since  been  admitted  into  the  Union  u  a  sove- 
reign state.  The  extraordinaiy  increase  of  its  population 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — In  1802,  Hum- 
boldt, from  materials  supplied  by  the  padres  at  the  head  of 
the  missions,  estimated  the  entire  population  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, which  included,  besides  the  present  State  of  California, 
the  territory  of  Utah  and  (in  part)  that  of  New  Mexico,  at 
16,862,  of  whom  16,062  were  '^converted  Indians.'  The  offi- 
cial return  of  persons  resident  in  the  missions  of  Upper  Ca- 
lifornia in  1628  was  23,106,  of  whom  18,763  were  converted 
Indians.  After  the  suppression  of  the  missions  the  Indians 
became  more  leattered,  and  no  oflldal  statement  itf  du  p<mn- 
lation  was  nuda.  The  flrst  federal  eensnt  aftar  the  cewon 
of  CalifiBrida  to  the  United  State*  was  in  1860,  when  the 
State  of  Oalifemla  had  a  total  population  of  117,^38.  In 
1852  a  census  was  taken  by  the  State  authorities,  when  the 
agents'  retains  gave  the  population  as  364,436 ;  hut  the  8e- 
eretary  of  State,  in  his  official  Report,  states  that  all  the 
ceni-us  agents  declare  their  inability  to  obtain  the  numbers 
of  "  the  whole  population  of  their  respective  counties,"  and 
he  thinks  it  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  approximately 
correct  statement,  to  add  one-sixth  to  the  number  retumea. 
He  therefore  gives  308,607  as  the  population  in  1862 :  of 
whom  &10,868  were  whites,  little  more  than  30,000  being 
females,  and  106,344  being  citizens  over  21  years  of  age ; 
8000  were  negroes,  of  whom  the  females  were  under  300  ; 
67i  mnlattoes ;  33,539  domesticated  Indians :  and  59,991 
foreign  residents,  of  whom  about  26,000  were  Chinese.  Cali- 
fornia sent  ui  1867  two  members  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  Kke  «wh  of  the  other  states  two  members 
to  the  Senate. 

tWJiM,  Surface,  B^roan^y.—ThB  State  of  Csli- 
fomia  owes  its  enaracteristic  features  to  two  great  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,  which 
travene  it  from  north-west  to  south-east,  having  between 
them  the  ^lesdid  valley  of  the  Saeninenlo  and  the  Joaquin ; 


on  the  eastern  side  wide  sandy  plains,  and  on  the  votem 
the  narrow  slip  of  coast.   The  coast  of  Cslifomia  it  geoenllj 
rugged  and  precipitous.    Beginning  at  itssouthem  extremity, 
it  makes  a  bold  semi-circular  sweep  to  the  north-west  ai  fsi 
as  Point  Concepcion.    Off  this  part  of  the  coast  there  m 
several  small  islands  and  rocks,  and  the  coast-line  is  indented 
by  several  b^s  and  harbours.    The  only  valuable  «ie  of 
these  is  San  Diego  Bay  (32°  41'  N.  lat),  which  has  an  excel- 
lent natural  breakwater  at  ita  mouth,  formed  hj  s  nainw 
strip  of  shingle  beach  projecting  into  the  sea.  The  bay  itielf 
is  wide  and  spacious,  and  forms  an  exeellent,  theagh  at 
present  UtUe-ased,  harbour.  The  harbours  of  Saa  Psdn  mi 
Santa  Barbara  are'alao  anilable'for  cnft  of  conridenbli 
burden.  Fnnn  Concepcion  Point  the  coast  bean  north- 
noith-west  to  Point  Pinos,  the  southern  extremity  of  Mon- 
terey Bay,  one  of  Uie  s^est  and  most  capacious  harbonn  « 
this  coast ;  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  contuntog  at  oaetini 
the  navies  of  the  world.   From  Monterey  Bay  the  ooast  eon> 
tinnes  as  before  for  about'  70  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the 
i^ost  unrivalled  bay  of  San  Francisco.   The  entrance,  whicb 
is  neariy  in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  only  abonl  i 
mile  wide,  but  the  bay  itself  opens  out  for  more  than  80  milo 
both  on  the  right  and  left ;  ita  entire  length  is  70  miles,  vitk 
an  average  breadth  of  8  miles,  and  it  has  a  coast  of  275 
miles,  .m  projecting  points  of  land,  several  small  inii 
bays  are  formed,  the  principal  beinx  San  I^blo  and  Soisa 
hays.   It  is  land-hwked  on  ti?ay        and  quite  ialevit^iB, 
but  a  bar  at  the  month  Tenders  the  entrance  aeoewhst  dm- 
gerous.  This  harbour  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  valley 
Sacramento  and  Joaquin,  vrith  their  wondrous  minenl  ndia 
and  vast  agrieultnral  capabilities.   Beyond  San  Fnocixo 
Bay  is  Port  Bodega,  where  was  formerly  a  Russian  atatino. 
From  thence  the  ccASt  continues  in  the  same  north-wett  <li- 
rection,  but  less  broken  than  before,  to  Point  Delgj^do, 
beyond  which  is  the  bold  headland  of  Cape  Mendoeirw, 
40"  21'  N.  lat,  which  forms  the  southern  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Trinidad,  in  which  the  coast  of  California  terminates. 

The  mountain  masses  which  constitute  the  peninsala  ol 
Lower  California  extend  undivided  into  the  State  of  Csliformi 
ar  far  north  as  the  snow-capped  peak  of  St.  Bernardino, 
N.  lat.,  where  they  divide  into  the  two  great  ranges  already 
mentioned.  These  ranges  both  run  i|i  a  north-westen  m 
generally  parallel  direction.  The  eastern  range,  called  thi 
Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Bang^  ia  by  ftr  the  It^sit,  manji 
of  ita  podu  being  above  the  line  «  perpetual  snow :  tM 
Saddle  Peak  ia  7800  feet  hirii,the  Table  Mountain  tffK 
feet,  the  Butte  9000,  Mount  St.  Joseph  above  10,000,  ad 
Mount  Shasta  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range  (41*34 
N.  lat.)  14,300  feet  above  the  sea.  This  range  is  tnvenn 
by  few  and  those  very  elevated  passes.  Noru  of  39'  N.Ul 
its  slopes,  especially  on  the  western  aide,  have  vast  foresti  € 
nine,  and  lower  down  of  oak.  The  distance  of  the  8ien 
Nevada  from  Uie  coast  averages  about ^X)  miles.  The  Coti 
Range  runs  at  a  short  distance  only  from  the  coast,  to  vhie 
it  is  generally  nearly  parallel.  Its  usual  height  varies  froi 
SOOO  to  3000  feet :  ita  highest  peak,  Monte  Diavolo,  at  t| 
head  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  ia  3700  feet  above  the  sea.  Tk 
range  is  broken  near  Monte  Diavolo  by  the  united  Sacrsmenl 
ana  JoBonin  riverB ;  decreases  in  altitude  towards  the  norll 
and  finally  re-unitea  with  the  Biem  Nevada  near  Musi 
Shaath.  From  tlua  point  northward  the  anrfaoB  of  the  con 
ttr  ia  wholly  mountwnovs  and  little  known ;  the  8ie^ 
Nevada  with  its  offsets  and  connected  ranges  occupying  tl 
entire  breadth  of  northern  California,  and  extending  norl 
ward  till  it  ia  lost  in  the  cascade  Range  of  Oregon.  Betwe< 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  pt 
valley  is  a  line  of  lower  mountains ;  and  from  both  the  Siei 
Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  lesser  lateral  ranges  and  oSf 
diverge  throughout  California,  forming  numerous  nan' 
valleys  and  ravines. 

The  basin  included  between  the  two  main  ranges,  thoti 
really  one  geomrapbical  formation,  heara  the  namt-s  of  < 
Sacramento  and  Joaquin  valleys,  from  the  riven  which  i 
respectively  at  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  ail 
near  the  centre  of  the  vall^,  and  fiow  into  Ban  Fnind 
Bay,  This  fine  valley  ia  opwuda  of  500  mtlee  long  and 
milea  wide.  It  has  evidently  at  some  remote  period  h 
the  bed  of  a  vast  lake  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cc 
Range  formed  the  margin.  The  water  of  this  great  lake 
been  drained  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  having  broke 
passage  through  the  Coast  Range  at  San  Francisco  Ilsy. 
tfaesonthem  extreraitvof  the  v^ley  are  the  Tnlare  (Bulrv 
Lakes,  which  during  the  wet  somn  extend  Above  ItX)  m 
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nlavth,  bat  in  the  diy  aiMui  htw  littk  mtar,  and  an 
fotdaUe  ia  muy  place*.  Withhi  tba  laat  year  or  two  • 
cMDMicament  naa  been  made  towarda  enuwnldiig  then 
Uei  and  diainiog  the  rich  tract  of  ceantiy  hitherto  rabjeet 
tt  the  aoBiial  fiooda.  The  aoil  and  cliooate  of  this  great 
1^  mj  conaidenbly,  bat  a  laif  e  part  of  it  is  very  fertile, 
BclD&ig  noat  of  the  eastern  aide,  whioh  is  inteneeted  by 
Hmerou  atreama,  along-  which  the  land  ia  extremely  rich 
isd  productive.  The  surface  of  the  valley  is  greatly  dirw- 
sSed,  being  broken  into  rugged  hilla  at  ita  noruiera  end,  aad 
in  imj  places  along  ita  eastern  aide  by  well-wooded  spare 
from  tbt  Kenra  Nevada.  Towarda  ita  aoathem  end  by  the 
Tolin  Lftkea,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  two  great  riven,  it 
ii  jo«  ind  level,  riaing  gently  at  some  distance  from  the  riven 
isio  Bodulating  alopee^  which  break  into  low  hilla  as  Huty 
^ipnadi  the  basea  of  the  mountains.  The  rioheat  and  moat 
ndoRiqaa  p«rt  of  thia  fine  vallqr  ia  that  eentral  portini  of 
It  viieh  inckaaa  Sas  Franeiaoo  Bay  aad  tlw  delta  of  the 
Sucaamta, 

nieenrt  district  west  trf  the  Coast  Range-  dmoat  the  only 
pat  of  Cklifomia  inhabited  previoas  to  Uie  American  oeeu- 
{aiiw,  bat  now  by  no  msana  the  moat  popalons  part  of  the 
tmOf—is  fall  of  narrow  fertile  valleys,  the  seats  in  fonnsr 
ij  the  mission  stations,  around  which  the  induatry  of 
liuii  ocenpants  had  oaosed  most  of  the  cereals  and  froiti  of 
^DDOste  climes  to  flooriah  abundantly.  Along  a  good  part 
of  ue  coast  the  moontains  come  cloee  down  to  the  aea ;  bat 
ilni^  a  (till  larger  portion  there  extends  a  tract  of  low  aaod- 
Ui'k,  vhieh  in  some  placee  reach  many  miles  inland.  The 
tmuy  east  of  the  Siem  Nevada,  and  west  of  the  Rio  Colo- 
ndo,  compriaing  the  remaining  portion  of  California,  ia  mostly 
Iml,  ud  a  eood  part  of  it  is  sandy  and  barren.  It  ia  how* 
enr  but  littfe  known,  owing  mainly  to  the  auperior  attraetive- 
yn  of  the  monntaina  and  great  vallaya,  ud  partly  to  ita 
^  oeeepied  hj  hostile  tiibea  of  In(u«is.  It  ia  believed 
ihit  triule  much  of  it  ia  of  comparatively  small  account,  there 
aemy  extenaive  tracts  of  valuta  and  hitherto  onappro- 
priated  land.  The  eountn  along  the  Colorado  ia  auppoaed  to 
Hvc  a  lioh  allnvial  soil ;  but  near  ita  eotranoe  into  the  Cali- 
^m  an  Golf  the  country  about  it  ia  dry  and  barren,  and  the 
dnaie  extremely  hot- 

ne  two  most  important  riven  of  California  ant  the  Sacra- 
antauid  the  San  Joaquin  :  the  value  of  the  Colorado  remains 
'0  be  folly  ascertained.  The  Sacramento  rises  at  the  northern 
amsity  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name ;  iU  head-streams 
ining  diiefly  from  Mount  Shaath  or  aome  of  ita  apnn.  Its 
nane  tbrooghoBt  ia  fienerally  aooth,  and  it  reosives  on  ita 

bank  a  great  nnmberof  afflaenta  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Knt  of  theae  are  men  mountain  torrents  i  but  several  of 
ilai,  as  tha  Feather,  the  American,  Coaomes,  and  the  San 
lua  rivera  ue  itf  aome  importanoa.  Near  Hoote  IKavolo 
lae  BanwiHito  receives  the  Ban  Joaqnin,  and  tfie  naited 
cnrtDms  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  soon  after  expandins  to 
■caiwden^>le  width  opens  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  The 
cjre  length  of  the  Sacramento  is  about  300  miles;  its  width 

nuny  miles  above  ita  janetion  inth  the  Joaquin  varies 
bm  200  to  300  yards,  and  it  is  navigable  at  all  aeaaons  ap 
u  Saenmento  city,  l&O  miles  from  its  moath.  The  Sacra- 
unto  ia  sabjeet  to  great  floods  during  the  wet  season,  and  on 
the  Dtetting  of  the  snow  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  San 
hofm  issues  from  the  Tulare  Lakea  at  the  sonthem  end  of 
^  ^Tcat  valley.  Ita  coarse  is  north  and  north-west,  and 
^  the  Sacramento  it  receives  numerooa  tributaries  from  the 
6«ra  Nevada.  During  the  wet  aeaaon  the  San  Joaqnin  is 
sntly  aannented,  and  apt  to  flood  ranch  the  lowlands  on  its 
t.<(den.  It  is  navigable  tor  veaaela  drawing  0  feet  of  water 
9  tft  Btodrton,  8  milea  above  ita  juDction  with  the  8aem> 
■atD,  and  for  v«»«ls  under  10  tona  up  to  the  Tnolnmne 
3m.  The  San  Joaquin  aboonda  in  fine  fish,andtha  talcing 
cd  raring  ofnlmonaffbrdemploymentto  many  persons.  The 
Ax<  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  geneially  extremely 
'-nile.  uid  agrieDltnre  is  poreoed  with  much  diligence.  The 
^'nsttr  watered  by  the  San  Joaqnin  and  its  affluents  ia 
"^'miai;  rapidly  aettled.  The  Oohrado,  the  lower  part  of 
*  :?tk  drains  the  south-eastern  portion  of  California,  and 
*hcb  falls  into  the  Oalf  of  California,  belongs  rather  to 
Mrxico,  nnder  which  it  is  noticed.  Except  during 
^-  v«t  veason,  this  river,  though  dnuning  a  vast  extent  of 
(oiatiy,  is  sud  to  have  a  depth  of  only  6  feet  of  water  for 
fHK  distance  above  ita  month :  that  part  of  California  which 

tMiaitabaria  ia  almoat  tuknown.  Along  the  eoait  are 

^aerpDs  xnen  wUeh  riae  In  tha  Coast  Huge  and  dter  a 

witemneUllBlo  theFkdfic;  Among  thma  are  th«  San 


Buenavantiin,  Sia  Fdlpe,  San  Pedro,  and  the  Smith ;  many 
<tf  them  are  of  eonsiderabla  value  for  inuation,  and  may  at 
aome  fhtnie  period  be  rendered  availaUe  nr  i«a»h»iii«»i 
poaes,  but  none  are  navigable. 

Numerous  roads  have  been  formed  in  the  state  dnee  ita 
ceasion  by  Mexico  in  addition  to  thoae  prenously  existing, 
and  many  bridgaa  have  been  built  and  ierriea  established 
across  tha  principal  rivers ;  but  the  communications  of  the 
state  are  of  coaiee  jet  very  incomplete.  Of  the  railwaya 
in  eonteraplation  the  most  important  ia  the  great  line  from 
the  Mis^isaippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  only  tins  com- 
pleted in  California  ia  that  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Ifl 
miles,  the  reccapts  of  which  in  18M  were  1,904,639  dollars. 

Gtalogy,  Mineralo^^  ^e.— The  Sierra  Nevada,  with  ita 
connected  ranges,  has  for  ita  substratum  schistose  or  talcose 
slate ;  quartiiferoua  rocks  are  the  prevalent  strata  covering 
the  alate.  In  nanf  places  a  fine  white  qnartriferons  granite 
ocean.  In  the  ticMSt  Range  quartz  alao  abonnda.  Sand- 
etone  ia  fnmd  throoi^ioiit  t«  lower  rangea  of  hilla.  Bito- 
minoua  «oal  ia  woriied  in  the  neighfaonniood  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  ;  it  has  also  bean  found  al}Ont  San  Diego  Bay,  and 
is  believed  to  occur  in  various  localitiea. 

Sir  Francis  Drak^  who  viaited  California  which  he 
named  New  Albion,  in  1078,  reoeived  luch  nporta  of  the 
existence  of  gold  from  the  nativea  that  he  declared  it  to  be 
his  conviotion  that  there  was  "  no  part  of  tiiis  eountiy 
wherein  then  ia  not  aome  special  likelihood  of  gold."  Yet 
thoogh  hia  atatammt  waa  ohen  repeated  in  tiie  subeeqaent 
collections  of  travels,  and  oeeaaiomdly  in  geograpliical 
works,  no  search  seems  to  have  been  made  for  ute  pracioas 
metal.  The  remarkable  discovery  of  the  anriferous  wealth 
of  California  waa  at  laat  made  by  mere  aeeideot  in  December 
1847,  by  a  Mr.  Mawhall,  who  waa  engaged  in  meting  aome 
saw-nuila  on  the  estate  of  Gaptun  Suter,  a  wealthy  Ameri- 
ean  aettleT  «  tha  Saoramanto  River.  The  eflbet  of  the 
pablicatioB  of  thia  discovery  waa  most  extraordinary.  Tha 
msh  of  adventoren  to  (the  *  diggings,'  and  of  immigrants 
into  the  country  was  quite  without  puallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Calif(»nia  was  at  thia  time  oeenpied  by  Ameri- 
can citiiens,  and  ita  formal  casnon  soon  after  to  the  United 
States  happily  placed  it  in  the  possession  of  a  people  aa 
distinguished  for  ci^Mcily  of  aelf-govemmeat  as  for  eneigy, 
instead,  aait  had  hitherto  been,  of  a  singniarly  indolent  and 
incapable  race }  thenby  afibrding  as  it  wen  opportunity 
for  the  full  development  of  ita  marvellous  capabilities,  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  agiUnst  the  frightftu  anaroby  which 
might  else  have  ensued.  As  it  was,  towns  and  citiea  as  they 
were  termed,  though  the  hooaea  were  omnmonly  only  of 
wood  or  canvaaa,  s^ang  up  with  a  raiddtty  hitherto  un- 
kaown ;  the  magnifloent  mo  Franeiaco  Bay  waa  fnr  the  fint 
time  alive  with  vast  fleets  of  merchant  vesaels,  orowded 
with  anxious  adventoma  from  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
world.  All  ordinary  labour  was  neglected  in  the  rage  for 
gold  seeking,  which  seised  indiscriminately  cm  all  classes, 
and  the  valae  of  food  and  labour  roae  to  almost  febntooa 
prices.  The  qnantity  of  gold  discovered  eontiuned  for  a 
while  to  increase  even  beyond  the  proportion  of  new 
searcben  for  iU  By  tha  end  of  the  year  1801  it  waa  esti- 
mated that  gold  to  the  amount  of  nearly  100  millions  of 
dollan  had  been  found.  No  correct  estimate  is  possible,  as 
no  official  account  haa  been  taken  of  the  gold  obtained,  bnt 
from  what  appear  to  be  unexaggerated  catimatps  the 
quantity  found  in  \B4B  waa  valued  at  40  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  ia  believed  that  the  average  yearly  find 
haa  ainoo  inoreaaed  to  between  00  and  60  nrilliona  of 
dollan.  The  quantity  of  gdd-dnst  and  eoin  manifested  and 
shipped  on  b<»^  steamen  aad  aailing-veaaels  from  San 
Francisco  dnring  180S  was  46,306,074  dollan;  bnt  tiiis  does 
not  show  the  entira  amount  expor^  d,  aa  large  quantities  are 
taken  abroad  in  sbiiw  withoot  being  entered  on  the  mani- 
feets.  If  10  millions  be  added  for  this  the  total  quantitr 
stiipped  in  1602  from  San  Francisco  would  bs  about  S6  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  quantity  received  at  tbe  mint  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches  np  to  September  30,  1852, 
waa  136,747,930  dollan.  Since  that  date  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress has  Iwen  passed  for  establiahins  a  mint  in  California. 
The  total  shipments  of  gold  from  San  Francisco  from  April  1 1, 
1849,  to  Dec.  81, 1806,  inclusive,  were  valued  at  323,393,806 
.  dollars. 

What  is  known  aa  the  Gold  Region  of  Cabmmia  exten<1a 
for  some  000  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  from  40  to 
00  milea,  following  tne  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  oo- 
•npiei  the  lower  monntaina  of  that  nmge  lying  between  th* 
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cantral  momUuM  and  flw  nUsy  of  tlw  Saenmento  and  the 
&n  Joaqnin.  These  mountaiiis  average  from  4000  to  5000 
feet  in  height,  and  the  gold  is  genenlly  found  either  in  the 
gnlleys  and  raTioes,  or  in  the  sandy  beds  of  the  monntain 
streams  on  their  way  tovarda  the  two  great  riven.  The 
geological  formation  of  this  rr^onis  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  gold  mountains  of  Anatraha  and  the  Ural  Mountains  of 
Russia.  [Australia,  S.  2.]  Wherever  the  gold  has  been 
found  in  sUu  it  has  been  m  connection  with  quartz ;  and 
the  water-wom  gold  found  in  the  debris  of  the  zoeks  and  the 
laods  of  the  riven  in  like  manner  shows,  by  its  frequently 
b^ng  attached  to  small  particles  of  quartz,  that  it  was  de- 
rived  frtm  aqnartsose  bed.!  The  main  gold  region,  as  we 
have  said,  is  the  lower  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Si«rra  Nevada^  but  gold  has  been  also  found  in  the  loftier 
central  heuhta  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  its  eastern 
aide.  Oold  is  likewise  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Coast  Range,  espedally  in  the  narrow  valleys  on  its  western 
side,  and  also  in  the  connected  ranges.  Indeed  Drake's 
words  aeem  now  nngolaxly  applicable  i  for  Uiere  aj^nn  to 
be  hardly  any  "  part  of  this  eonntiy  where  thoe  is  not 
special  likelihood  of  gold." 

Nor  is  gold  the  only  important  metal  which  abounds, 
though  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  much  attention  is  at  pre- 
sent givM.  A  mine  of  qoickailver  has  long  been  worked  in 
the  no^bonriiood  of  6ui  Jos^  in  which  the  dsnabar  from 
which  it  ia  prodneed  liea  near  the  aai&oe  and  is  easily 
procured.  Bnt  the  metal  is  beUeved  also  to  be  vidd^  spread 
and  in  valuable  veins  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Silver  ore 
of  great  richness  has  been  found  at  MonterejT  and  dsewhere. 
Copper,  iron,  and  other  of  the  more  important  metals  are 
also  believed  to  abound.  Coal  is  profitably  worked  at  San 
Francisco,  and  is  supposed  to  exist  in  extensive  beds  in  other 
parts. 

Botany  and  Zooioffyj~-The  botany  of  California  is  of  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  character.  It  contains  among  other 
striking  plants  some  noble  pines,  especially  one  caXWd  from 
its  discoverer,  the  Douglas  pine  (i*m«i  Jjott^atii),  which 
occur*  on  the  mountains  abont  San  Francisco  Bay,  uid  grows 
frequently  to  the  height  of  240  feet,  with, a  circumference 
at  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  60  fint  The  cones  are  eaten  by 
the  Indians.  The  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  Zatiihertina,  and  P. 
nobUia  are  of  less  nuwidficent  hut  still  very  large  dimensions, 
and  ^reat  beauty,  ^e  live  oak  (Quereut  virfni)  grows  to  a 
considerable  size  on  the  lower  hiUa  of  the  west  side  of  the 
Nevada,  and  on  it  Fremont  found  unusually  lar^quintities 
of  mistletoe.  The  white  oak  is  common  In  tne  vallsTB.  The 
maple,  ash,  beech,  and  chestnut  are  the  other  more  usual 
denizens  of  the  Califomian  fbnsts,  which  however  do  not 
generally  extend  south  of  39"  N.  laL  Two  or  three  kinds  of 
ArbtUiu  abound  on  the  hanks  of  the  riven  and  the  margins 
of  the  forests.  The  SciUa  eaculaUa  srows  everywhere  ah>ng 
the  coasta ;  its  root  is  the  quamaut  of  the  Indians,  with 
whom  it  is  a  common  article  of  food.  The  fibres  of  the 
HdimiaM  tenax  are  made  by  the  natives  into  a  very  touj^ 
cord  for  snaring  deer,  &e. ;  andl  the  amole  and  samate 
ate  used  by  them  for  sow.  Laige  numben  of  PolmoniaeetB, 
e«pecially  some  beautiful  spedmena  of  the  Ztptotiphon  and 
Odia;  some  carious  plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Nemo- 
phila  and  EmmenatUhe  ;  MVenu  new  genera  of  poppies, 
MtchchoUxia,  Inpiues,  CaloeJwrtua,  OydwothrOf  CaUiffwra^ 
Brcdioea,  &c.,  stamp  the  vegetation  wiUi  a  cbaiactCT  quite 
unlike  that  of  any  other  part  of  America. 

The  black  beu-,  the  grizzly  bear,  and  the  barren-ground 
bear,  the  racoon,  AmoTican  badger,  glutton,  ermine,  weasel, 
mink,  martin,  and  skunk  are  common  in  many  parts  ;  as  are 
sloo  the  beaver  and  the  musk-rat  about  the  month  of  the 
Sacramento :  all  of  these  are  much  sou^t  after  for  their 
skins.  Several  kinds  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  lynxes  abound 
in  the  denier  forests  of  the  north,  where  they  prey  on  the 
nomeroos  deer  and  other  animals  which  freqaent  those 
ngions.  Of  the  deer,  the  moose,  the  black-taUed,  and  the 
bng-tailed  or  jumping  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  wong-hozned 
antelope  {A.  fureifer)  are  the  most  plentifnl.  Honntain 
iheep  abound.   The  bison  ia  cmly  occasionally  met  vrith. 

Amoiig  birds  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  great  Califomian 
vulture  {Saroaramphna  Cali/omianua),  which  is  inferior 
onl^  to  the  South  American  condor  in  size,  and  very  similar 
to  it  in  its  habits.  The  black  valture,  the  turkey  buzzard, 
the  golden  eagle,  the  bald  eagle,  the  peregrine  falcon,  the 
jer  falcon,  the  oapny,  and  several  other  hawks  andconnected 
species  as  well  aa  owls,  are  mora  or  leu  common.  Most  of 
the  ordinary  Eoropaan  iui|^  bitds,  swallows,  woodpadbu^ 


&c.,  or  birds  to  which  nmilar  namea  have  been  pTcn, 
also  abound.  The  humming-bird  is  common  in  the  lonth. 
Orouse  are  said  to  be  more  nomeroos  and  of  more  nriooi 
kinds  than  have  been  found  in  any  other  country.  The  bays 
and  inlets  of  the  coast  swarm  with  swans,  geese,  docks, 
curlews,  and  most  of  the  other  ordinary  wading  and  iwim- 
ming  birds.  lArge  nnmben  of  white  pelicans  frei^aent  the 
coast,  and  albatrosses  are  sometimes  shot,  mHSoiu^  10  or 
12  feet  across  the  wings. 

The  coasts  and  riven  of  Cslifamia  alika^ldassstouih* 
ing  number  and  variety  of  fiah.  In  Roma  of  tiw  rivers  « 
many  as  3000  salmon,  many  of  them  weidiing  from  SO  to 
30  Ibik,  are  often  taken  in  a  uogle  day.  Salmon-ttout  and 
trout  also  hugely  abotmd.  Sturgeons  are  sometimes  takea 
in  the  mouths  of  the  riven  measuring  8  or  10  feet  loog  and 
weighing  nearly  600  lbs.  Mackerel,  pilchards,  and  urdiiies 
swarm  off  the  coast.  The  halibut,  skate,  turbot,  bonito,  &c. 
are  caught  Oysten  of  excellent  flavonx  and  moat  other 
shell-fiah  are  found.  But  though  fish  is  so  abondiat,  the 
fisheries  are  at  present  little  heeded. 

C2iflutfe,  Soil,  Aaricidturty  6x. — California  haa  a  dry  and  a 
wet  season ;  tbe  ouy  seaaon  lasting  from  about  the  middle 
of  May  to  Septembn'  or  October,  the  wet  season  setiing  in 
early  in  November  and  lasting  till  May.   But  then  are  con- 
siderable variations,  both  in  the  tempuatare  and  in  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  different  parts  of  this  extensive  trset 
of  country.    In  its  northern  part,  north  of  39°  N.  laL.  icx 
example,  the  air  during  the  d^  seastm  ia  much  less  parched 
and  rains  occur  earlier  than  in  the  southern  districts.  Along 
the  coast  the  climate  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  the 
great  valley ;  while  east  of  tiie  Sierra  Nevada  the  air  is  ex- 
cessively hot  and  parching-   In  aummer  the  coast  is  visited 
by  heavy  fogs,  and  a  cold  wind  sets  in  r^olarly  towards 
noon  from  tbe  Pacific,  and  cootinoes  to  blow  with  increaA'ng 
force  and  keenness  till  late  at  night  Some  few  miles  inland 
the  cold  ia  modified,  and  the  temperature  becomes  equable 
and  agreeable.    Throughout  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacia- 
mento  and  San  Joaquin,  the  mid-day  heat  is  so  great  as  to 
render  labour  in  the  open  air  everywhere  unpleasant,  and  in 
many  places  impracticable. 

The  soil  along  the  great  valley  is  generally  extremely  rich. 
This  valley  haa  evidently  been  at  some  remote  period  ue  bed 
of  a  vast  lake,  and  the  nch  allnvial  soil  only  needs  judiciow 
irrigatiw  to  render  it  capaUc  of  producing  almost  every 
variety  (tf  crop.   The  banks  of  the  riven  however  reqaire 
nroper  embankments  to  prevent  the  present  often  destructive 
noods,  and  to  permit  the  full  development  of  its  agricnltaral 
capabilities.   Tobacco,  rice,  maize,  and  most  of  the  plantJi 
except  cotton  which  now  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
StatM,  flonrish  in  ue  sheltered  lateral  valleys  connec'ed 
with  this  principal  valley,  while  in  the  main  valley  itsvlf 
most  of  the  cereals  produce  extraordinary  crops,  and  grapes, 
peaches,  and  nearly  all  other  fruits  of  a  moderately  waizu 
climate  thrive  admirably.   The  grastes  are  luxuriant  and 
nutritions,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  Nortb 
of  39"  N.  lat.  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  oak.  The 
valleys  alou  the  coaat  produo*  all  tlw  cereals,  and  all  or 
nearfy  all  ofthe  fruits  and  vegatahlea  of  the  temperate  nnd 
colder  parts  of  Enro^  Onitms  are  grown  in  laige  quantiUe^  ; 
tbe  produce  from  une  counties  in  1808  waa  retnmad  &t 
6,fiS3,660  lbs.   TomatoM  are  extensively  etilUvated  in  parts 
of  the  great  vaUey ;  1,039,800  lbs.  were  raised  in  1652  in 
Sacramento  county  alone,  and  in  the  same  county  385  aeraa 
were  planted  with  melona.    In  the  county  of  Santa  Barbam., 
on  the  soathem  part  of  the  coast,  1370  barrels  of  olives  were 
gathered  ;  and  m  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Vtom 
Angeles  73,462  gallons  of  wine,  and  73,056  gallons  of  brandy 
were  made.   Agriculture  has  however  hitherto  been  com. 
psratively  neglected,  but  as  more  attention  is  being  j»aid  to  i1 
the  various  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  becoming  mor* 
apparent,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  Califoini*  u 
destined  to  take  high  rank  as  an  agricultural  country. 

It  ii  usual  in  tsJdag  the  censua  the  variona  atates  o 
North  America  to  asoertatn  the  qnanti^  and  value  of  th< 
variona  prodnetions.  In  the  atata  census  of  Califomi&  fo 
1852  these  retomi  are  very  incomplete  but  they  weri 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Secrataiy  of  Sute  to  **  take  a.  com 
pantive  view  of  the  position  of  California  in  reference  t 
other  states  of  the  Union,"  which  is  at  once  so  cnrious  au< 
interesting  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  of  th 
items.  In  barley  Caufomia  surpasses  every  other  Ktat«  i 
the  Union  except  New  York,  and  alr^y  raises  half  a»  inui 
as.ii  prodoeea  in  tiie  whole  Uniop  hesideaf  in  oata  i 
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dltinbiiwn  than  three  fonrtlw  of  iti  nitar-itatei;  in 

trtfflt  it  niTpBsses  ten  of  the  states ;  of  maize  it  prodaces 
]» than  any  other ;  in  potatoes  it  stands  next  to  New  York, 
ud  cTDws  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  prodaced  hy  the  rest  of 
l&e  roion;  in  beuu  it  loipaBses  nine  of  the  states ;  in  hay, 
(bngb  only  half  of  the  coimties  nuule  returns,  it  sorpssaes 
m  atitea ;  and  in  froit  it  exceeds  all  the  states  in  variety> 
std  ooe-balf  in  quantity.  In  the  nnmber  of  horses  it  exceeds 
IS  of  the  states ;  of  moles  26  ;  of  mileh-cows  IS ;  of  work- 
hudS;  of  sheep  4^  and  of  awine  ([though  the  returns  of  both 
tiiae  tre  TeiT  iinpufect)  3.  In  live-itoek  it  rarpaiMi  82  of 
the  lUtes.  In  ^ade  and  nurchandiie  it  already  exceeds 
Uf  df  the  states.  The  number  of  horses  returned  in  the 
ititeiD  18S8  was  64,773,  mules  16^74,  cows  104^,  oxen 
SHti7,  sheep  82,867,  htm  38,976,  ponltry  96^— of  the 
lift  tbree  the  returns  are  nom  only  20  counties. 

Ibe  Tist  and  rapidly  increasing  extent  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Slate  of  California,  is  partly  shown      the  statement 

the  DUober  and  tonnage  of^ the  vessels  which  entered  and 
tltaied  at  San  Fr^cisco  in  I8£2  : — 

£iilered— Sailing  vessels   676   of  326,138  tMU. 
Steamen  .   .  127   „    118,676  „ 

Total   .    1003  446.014 
Of  these,  40  vessels  of  18,286  tons  burden  were  British, 
ud  S94  vessels  of  317,262  tons  burden  were  American, 
(^aitd-fiailing  vessels   1333  of  3fi6,092tons. 
Steamers  .   .     168  „    127,047  „ 

Total  .  .  1491  483,139 
Of  these,  1181  vessds  of  361,166  tons  burden  were 
Aiaeriean.  In  18^  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  at 
SuFrandico  amosnted  to  313,351  tons,  of  which  247,417 
lout  belonged  to  the  United  States.  The  nnmber  of 
BMDgeni  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  1849  was  41,709. 
Id  the  year  ending  December  S8, 1862,  there  arrived  64,190, 
li  whom  5223  were  females;  and  then  departed  S2,94B,  of 
viiom  390  were  females. 

Of  the  manufactures  we  have  no  very  exact  accoant  At 
paenl,  owin^  in  a  great  measure  to  the  high  price  of  labour 
ud  the  anpenor  demands  of  other  branches  of  indostiy,  the 
fotiu  manufactured  are  chiefly  soch  as  cannot  be  profitably 
kfatei.  fiiicks  for  exunple  are  now  made  in  immense 

Eitities  to  meet  the  enormous  demand  for  new  buildings : 
nonty  of  Marin  alone  reported  to  the  census  agents  the 
onfactnie  of  1,600,000  brii^  a  month  dnriog  1862, 
t!  the  value  in  the  year  of  360,000  dollars ;  the  total 
;i^Blatjon  of  Harin  coonty  daring  the  same  year  mm  only 

m. 

I>inii(mit  Toums,  &e. — The  state  is  divided  into  36 
tmUeL  The  original  capital  of  the  state  was  San  Jos^, 
W  TaDejo,  afterwards  Benicia ;  it  is  now  Sacramento 
^sj.  The  chief  town  is  San  Frascisco  [S.  2],  on  the 
itf  of  the  same  name ;  and  next  in  importance  to  it  is 
^tcuuNTO  CiTT  {^S.  2],  the  capital  of  the  '  diggings.' 
Xaoeroai  other  towns  and  'cities'  have  spmng  up  in 
nhnu  parts  of  the  state,  but  most  of  tbem  are  built  only  of 
or  even  canvass,  and  many  of  them  dis^pear  almost 
s  lafidly  as  ther  arose.   The  following  are  among  the 
ant  important  and  may  reqnire  a  brief  notice  v— 
^ItoebM,  on  the  Stockton  Slou^  or  Canal,  framed  by  the 
□etion  of  the  Sacramento  and  Joaquin  rivers,  100  miles  E. 
^uDiSu]  Francisco  by  water,  was  founded  in  1848.  Fopula- 
}s  about  3000.    It  is  the  port  of  the  sonthem  mining 
^ct  uid  of  the  valley  of  San  Joaqnin,  and  is  likely  to 
ooe  of  the  first  towns  in  the  state.    Vessels  drawing 
'  ^t  of  water  can  discharge  their  catgoes  alongtdde  the 
Constant  steam  communication  is  maintained  with 
Francisco.    At  present  there  is  no  public  building  of 
umseauence  except  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  «Sbn 
popolation  1200,  the  original  capital  of  the  state,  is 
r-uanlfy  situated  near  the  south  extremity  of  San  Francisco 
^jahoat  60  miles  S.  &om  San  Francisco  city.   It  has  some 
'3de.  but  is  chiefly  agricultural.   Near  this  town  is  the 
rKrapsI  quiekrilver  mine.    VaU^o  is  situated  on  the  Napa 
^t,  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  San  Franciaoo.   It  is  merely 
a  ipiealtual  village.  Benieia  is  an  unimportant  village  on 
*nt  ude  of  Snison  I^y,  about  five  miles  E.  from  VaDejo. 
'•"^my,  population  about  1600,  on  the  south  side  of 
"K'-erey  Bay,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  frequented 
"'^  cf  Upper  California  prior  to  its  cession  by  Mexico, 
vveaLnally  become  again  an  important  commercial 
^altenthe  fine  bay  on  which  it  staiws  is  resorted  toj  as 


no  doubt  it  will  be,  by  shipping.  At  present  bwng  away 
from  the  mining  districts  it  u  compaiatively  deserted.  San 
DiMO  is  another  old  town  which  us  fallen  into  neglect,  but 
will  doubtless  again  grow  into  importance.  It  stands  on  the 
safe  and  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  coast.  Coal  has  been  found  near  iL 
MarjfsoiiU,  on  the  Yuba,  98  ihiles  N.N.E.  from  Vallejo,  is  a 
busy  new  town  with  a  coon-house,  several  hotels,  mills,  and 
stores,  two  newspapers  each  having  '  tri-weekly  and  weekly 
issues,'  and  nearly  8000  inhabitants.  Oro  City  on  ma 
Feather  lUver,  the  ranital  of  the  Placer  mining  district,  has 
3000  inhabitants.  PlaMnriOe,  112  miles  NTE.  from  San 
Fraodsco,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flonriithing  of  the 
gold  district  towns,  bnt  the  'diggers*  have  deserted  ita 
neighbourhood,  its  newspapers  have  ceased  to  be  pnUiahed, 
and  the  place  itself  is  worn  out  and  fiUIen  into  decay.  In 
1662  its  population  had  decreased  from  4000  to  2000.  The 
state-prison  is  at  San  QiutUin,  12  miles  from  San  E^ancisco. 
Among  the  other  towns  which  either  have  been,  or  are 
e^wcted  to  be  floorikhing  and  important  places,  it  most 
suffice  to  name  Auburn,  Downieville,  Los  Angeles,  Mariposa, 
Napa,  Nevada,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Lois  Obispo, 
Shaste,  Sonoma,  Snisun,  tuolnmne,  Vernon,  and  Yuba :  in 
all  of  these  the  population  is  constantly  shifting,  and  a 
statement  perfectly  correct  to-day  would  be  wholly  inaccurate 
in  a  month  or  two. 

OocerMent.  Judkatmre,  4c-~The  constitntiw  of  Califor- 
ma  resembles  in  its  general  fsatans  the  eonstitntions  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Ujuon.  Slsmy  is  not  pemftted.  The 
legislative  power  is  in  a  Oenersl  AsHnU)ly,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  of  16  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  36  members,  elected  for  one  year;  the 
sittings  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  are  held  annually.  The 
governor  is  elected  for  two  years :  his  salary  is  6000  dollars 
per  annum.  The  receipts  ror  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866, 
were  723,289  dollars  ;  the  expenaitnre  for  the  same  period 
was  1,368,684  dollars.  The  total  debt  of  the  State,  Jan.  1, 
1867,  was  4, 128.927  dollars. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  and  district 
and  coonty  courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief 
justice,  who  has  an  annnal  salary  of  8000  dollars,  and  two 
associate  jastices,  each  of  whom  has  a  salury  of  6000  dollan 
a  year.  The  josUces  are  elected  by  the  petals  for  six  years, 
and  are  so  classified  that  one  goes  out  of  office  every  two 
years.  The  senitv  judge  in  office  is  the  chief  justice.  The 
first  judges  of  the  district  conrts  were  chosen  oy  the  l^i»> 
lature,  bat  all  future  judges  are  to  be  elected  by  the  penple  : 
there  are  fifteen  district  judges,  with  annnal  salaries  varying 
from  3000  to  7000  dollars.  A  county-court  judge  is  elected 
in  each  county  for  foor  years. 

The  constitution  directs  that  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  be  elected,  to  hold  office  for  three  years ; 
and  that  the  legislature  shall  establiiih  public  schools,  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  daring  at  least  three  months  in  the 
year  ;  it  also  provides  foods  for  their  support.  A  Board  of 
Education  has  been  established,  and  the  retams  for  1868 
from  all  bnt  four  counties  exhibit  322  districts,  417  teacfaeis, 
and  29,628  scholars  from  4  to  14  years  of  age. 

Hittayr-CaiiimoA  was  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1642. 
It  was  nntt  visited  in  1678  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  named 
it  New  AlbioD.  It  was  &st  colonised  in  1768  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  established  in  various  places,  chiefly  west 
the  Coast  Range,  military  posts  (presidios)  and  religions 
stations  (missiones).  There  were  four  of  these  military 
stations  and  twenty-one  missions;  and  while  Califorois  re- 
mained subject  to  Spain  the  actual  direction  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  the  governor  having  scarcely 
any  civil  authority.  The  priests  collected  the  native  Indians 
in  villa^,  and  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  gave 
them  little  other  instruction  either  religious  or  secular. 
According  to  the  latest  account  published  by  the  priests  there 
were  above  18,000  of  these  nominally  '  converted  Indians,' 
who  spoke  twenty  different  languages.  On  the  separation  of 
Mexico  from  Spain  the  missions  were  broken  up,  and  the 
Indiana  returned  pret^  generally  to  their  native  state.  After 
the  declar^on  of  Mexiean  indepnidence  a  good  many 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  viuted  California  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  or  braffic,  and  several  Amencana  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  governors 
appointed  by  Mexico  were  unable  to  maintain  tranqnillity  in 
the  province,and  the  d  iscontent  increased  till, in  1836jit  issued 
in  a  successful  revoltj  mainly  excited  it  is  said  hy  the  foreign 
residents.  The  government  was  overthrown  withoat  blood- 
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ihed,  aod  th*  sovernor  ud  otli«r  offieUli  wsn  [rat  on  board 
a  Kliootier  aoa  shipped  off  to  Mexico.  Th«  Mexican  goTem- 
ment  agreed  to  permit  the  CaliforoiaiiB  to  ohooM  their  own 
Kovcmon,  aod  Uie  oonntrjr  eontinned  nominally  anbject  to 
Mexico.  It  remained  howover  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  for 
■ome  time  before  iti  cession  had  become  TirtaaUy  onder  the 
contiol  of  American  citizens.  On  the  termination  of  the 
var  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Statei,  California  was, 
as  already  mentioned,  fonnally  ceded  to  the  ITnited  States  by 
trea  y  in  Febmary,  1648 ;  and  on  its  rapid  growth  in  wealth 
and  population,  consequent  on  the  gold  disooTories,  it  was  a 
year  or  two  later  admitted  into  the  Uniott  u  a  nrareign 
itite. 

(Colton,iSlB(MCMal  ehuMm-  tfthe  UmttaiStatea,  18S3  ; 
Ammieam  Ahtanaei  Fremont,  Wilkei,  and  miona  Tra- 
teis,Jountey$,Sfe.,inCaltfi>nua;  VistUtofMdDimiriffi,^.) 

CALLIQONUM,  a  genni  of  plants  belonginK  to  tbe  natnral 
order  Poiygonaeeetf  of  which  one  species,  C,  PaUatia,  yields 
in  its  roots  an  amylaceooa  gammy  matter,  on  whidi 
the  Calmneks  feed  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  fniiti  and 
branches  are  acid,  and  are  chewed  by  the  same  people  to 
allay  Iheir  thirst  This  plant  is  destitnte  of  leavei.  and 
grows  in  ffreat  abondance  on  tbe  sandy  iteppei  of  ffibena. 

CAMBERWELL.  [SoaaiY.] 

CAMBORNE.  [CoawwAtL-T 

CAMEROON,  or  CAMARO£NS,  a  riTerof  Africa,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Bight  of  Bia^  and  into  the  same 
mstoary  as  tbe  Malimba,abont  4S  milea  E.  from  Fernando  Po. 
It  haa  a  bar  aoosa  ita  month,  with  an  average  depth  of  from 
10  to  18  ftst  wat«  ovn  it  Of  thia  river  litUa  la  known 
b^ond  a  few  milea  from  the  entrance.  Lik«  other  riven  on 
this  coast,  it  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  great  mart  for 
slaves.  Palm  oil  and  ivory  are  obtuned  here ;  the  latter  Is 
considered  very  fine.  The  system  of  traffic  is  by  bartor. 
This  river  is  s^iated  from  those  to  the  westward  by  high 
land  called  tbe  Cameroon  Moantains,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  rises  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Is  generally 
capped  with  snow.  The  name  iaderived  from  the  Portngnese 
word  for  shrimp,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abnodanee.  Each 
aide  of  the  river  is  governed  by  a  separate  chief,  whose 
friendship  most  be  paichased  by  preaents  before  any  traffic 
is  comn)enc»-d. 

GAMPDEN,  CHIPPINQ.  [GLooonns8niBE.1 

CAMPHORA,  a  cenns  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natnral 
order  XownMeo.  This  genns  was  oonitttnted  by  Neeavon 
Esenbeck  for  the  Launu  Camphofifera  of  KAmpfer,  the 
plant  which  yields  the  Camphor  ofeommarce.  It  la  known 
Vf  its  hermaphrodite  panioled  naked  flowers ;  S-cleft  papery 
ealyx,  with  a  decidnona  limb ;  9  fertile  stamens,  3  in  a  tow, 
the  inner  row  wilh  two  stalked  glands  at  their  base;  the 
anthers  4-oelled,  the  outer  tDraed  inwards,  the  inner  ont- 
waida ;  the  fmit  placed  on  the  obconiesl  base  of  the  calyx ; 
the  leavea  triply  nerved,  glandnlar  in  the  asila  of  the  prin- 
cipal veins  ;  the  leaf-bads  scaly. 

C.  oglcimaTym,  the  Camphor  Lanrel,  is  a  tree  with  lax 
smooth  branches;  the  leaves  are  bright  green  and  shiny 
above, paler beneatb,and8omewhatcoriaceoo8,  with  a  sunken 


wanner  parts  of  the  world.  The  Camphor  of  commerce  is 
yielded  by  this  tree,  which  ia  enltlvatea  moat  extenuvely  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  Canton, 
which  is  the  principal  market  for  Camphor.  rCAKPHoa.] 

CAMPION.  rLTCBKis.&li  SilsnV] 

CAMPSIE.  rSTtRUHosBiaR.] 

CA  NApA.— Zouwr  Canada,  otCanada  Eatl.  is  divided  into 
36  counties,  the  names  of  which  we  give  nere  with  the 
popnlation  of  each  in  18fil  :~Besuhamois,  40,813 ;  Belle- 
chasne,  17,982;  Bertbier,  34,608;  Bonaventure,  10,644; 
Chambly,  20,676  ;  Champlain,  13,896  ;  Doreheater,  43,106  ; 
Dmn.mond,  16,662;  Gaup^,  10,904;  Hantinedon,  40,646 ; 
Komoaraska,  20,396;  Le'nsttr,  29.690;  LTslet,  19,641; 
LothiniAre,  16,667  ;  M^gantic,  13,835;  MiraiMonoi,  13,484; 
Monlraoreney,  9598;  Montreal,  77.381;  Nicolet,  19,667; 
Ottawa,  2S.993;  Portneuf.  19,366 ;  Qnebec,  61,626 ;  Riche- 
lieu, 35,686;  Rouville,  27,031;  Rimoaski.  26,882;  Sague- 
nay,  80,7B3;  St.  Maurice,  87,662  ;  8t.  Hyacinthe,  30.623; 
Sherhrooke,  90,014 ;  Shelford,  16^482 ;  Stanstead,  13,898; 
Teirebonne,  86,791;  Two  Monntaini,  30,470;  Vandreoil, 
«,4S9;  Vorcbires,  14,393;  YamaBka,  14,748;— totJ 
popolatioB  of  Canada  East,  890,861. 

*a  OmmIii  2!m< are aronfrwl  and  QiM««e.  [Hoiniaa&} 


QoBBf  0,1  The  other  towns  are  Hiree  Rivers,  St.  Hyadntb^ 
Sherbrooke,  and  Borel.  Three  Rivert  is  prettily  situated  at 
UiB  confluence  of  the  Bt  Maurice  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  haa  a  population  of  4936.  There  are  iron  misei  near 
the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  pot-  and  pearl- 
ashes.  Three  Rivera  is  one  of  the  depots  of  the  north- 
west traders,  and  is  on  tbe  whole  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance in  a  eommerciidpoint  of  view.  8t.  Stfoeinthe,  popu- 
lation 3313,  in  St.  Hyacinthe  county,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yamaaka  River,  about  30  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Montreal.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  college.  jS%«r&roof^ 
popnlaticm  8998,  the  district  town  of  the  eastern  townships, 
u  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Magog  with  the  St  Fnacis 
River.  Ita  extensive  command  of  water-power  gives  it  neat 
fkeilitiei  for  manufaetnrei.  The  chief  public  bnilding  here 
is  the  eourt-house  and  jail.    Sortie  or  William  Bmrj, 

gDpulation  3424,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Riehelifltt  and  the 
I.  Lawrence,  is  likely  from  iti  advantageous  aitnation  to  be 
of  much  greater  •  importance  than  it  haa  yet  attained.  By 
the  Chainbly  Canal  there  is  communication  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Sorel.  There  ii  alas  a 
railway  along  the  aame  line  of  route. 

Vpper  Cantida,  or  Canada  Wett,  is  divided  into  42  coun- 
ties, as  follows: — Addington,  population  15,166;  Brant, 
86,426;  Bruce,  2637;  Carleton,  31,397;  Dnndas,  13,811; 
Durham,  30,733 ;  Elgin,  86,418;  Essex,  16,817  ;  Frouteoac, 
30,736  ;  Grey,  13,817  ;  Glengaiy,  17,696 ;  Orenville,  20.707; 
Haldimand,  18,788 ;  Halton,  18,322 ;  Hastings.  31,977  ; 
Huron,  19,198;  Kent,  17,469;  Lambton,  10,816;  Lanark, 
27.317;  Leeds,  30,260  ;  Lenox,  7956  ;  Lincoln,  83,868 ; 
Middleeex,  39,689)  Northumberland,  31,229;  Norfolk. 
81,881;  Ontano,  30,576;  Oxford,  32,638;  Peel,  84.819; 
Perth,  16,546  ;  Peterboro*,  16,237 ;  Preacott,  10,487 ;  Prince 
Edward,  18,887  ;  Renfrew,  9416 ;  Russell,  2870 ;  Simcoe, 
27,166:  Stormont,  14,643;  Victoria,  11,657;  Waterloo, 
26,637;  WeUinrton,  26,796;  Welland,  80,141;  Weat- 
worth,  48,619  ;  York,  79,719;— population  of  Canada  West, 
962,004.   Total  popnlation  of  Canada,  1,848,266. 

Canada  Wett  contains  tbe  cities  of  Jhronto,  at  pre- 
sent tbe  capital  of  the  United  Province,  ffamiltonf  and 
Xim/aton.   [Tobonto.]   JlamiUon  is  beautifuUy  situated  at 
tbe  western  extremity  of  Burlington  Bay,  near  tbe  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.   It  was  founded  in  181!^  and  became  an  in- 
corporated town  in  1833 ;  the  popnlation  in  1861  was 
14,118.   The  conatraction  of  the  Surliiuton  Canal,  a  short 
cutting  which  openi  a  dear  navigation  uto  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  improvements  of  the  Deajardina  Canal,  five  miles 
lorig,  which  eonneeta  Hamilton  with  the  mannfocturing  town 
of  pondas,  have  much  promoted  the  proapwity  of  the  plact^. 
It  is  the  district  town  of  Gore  district,  and  as  such  eont^ina 
the  coort-house  for  the  district  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  many  oi  the  homwa  are 
built  of  stone.   There  are  two  market-bouses,  one  of  them 
including  an  upper  atory  used  as  the  town-hall,  a  castom- 
house,  a  pos^oaice,  and  a  theatre.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendent^ Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  othera ;  news- 
rooms ;  and  b  mechanics  institute.   Good  roads  extend  in, 
all  directions  from  the  city,  and  numerous  stage-coachea  keep 
up  communication  with  tne  surrounding  diatricta.  Steam- 
vessels  ply  regularly  during  the  season  to  Toronto  and  to 
Qoeenatown  and  Niagara.   Hamiltoa  haa  much  Increaaed  in 
commercial  importance  of  late  yeara.  JTtMifsis,  populatioo 
11,686,  rituatea  on  lakeOntari^  dutant  199  milea  S.W.  from 
Montreal,  and  177  uulea  E.N.E.  from  TOTonto,  was  incorpo' 
rated  in  1838.   It  is  advantageously  situated  at  the  beginninjij 
of  the  Bideau  Canal  and  tbe  Cataraqui  River,attd  laioiportAUt 
in  a  military  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  bein^ 
the  key  of  the  central  St  Lawrence,  aa  Quebec  is  of  thti 
river's  seaward  extremity.   In  ita  neighbourhood  ia  Navj 
Bay,  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  Ih^ 
chief  naval  station  on  the  lakes.    The  market-honae,  whicl 
contains  also  tbe  post-office,  the  town-ball,  and  severaj 

Snblic  offices,  is  a  handsome  stone  buildiog  of  conaidernblt 
imensioDB.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Episcopaliana 
Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Rorual 
Catbolics,  and  others.  There  are  here  a  Presbyterian  coU*>g< 
an  hospital,  a  meehaniea*  institute,  and  news-rooma.  &hi| 
buildiog  is  carried  m.  A  hiidgd  nearly  600  yards  luii 
crosses  the  river  Cataraijui  at  Kingston.  There  are  Mven 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Of  the  towni  of  Canada  Weet  the  ioUowing  may  \ 
iii^ioti:-^Amhenlbwff,  a  gBtrlinr-town  rarj^  Detzo 
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Krp,  moliAieB  1880,  ii  fiaelj  ntnaM,  tlw  Uaki  of  the 
onr  in  tH  ndnitjr  of  the  towB  hmng  very  beutifol.  Tbt 
tmnceiTed  in  1845  a  charter  to  bold  a  fair  twice  a  year. 
]lKn  ire  EpiKopal,  PTeebyterian,  MethodiBt,  B^itiat,  and 
BdiuD  CaUuMic  placoi  of  wonhip,  a  conrt-hooM,  newe  and 
xidiDgHNmia,  and  a  market-place.   Britiah  and  American 
ttemat  f^twntly  cill.  Several  handionw  dweUing-bonaet 
m  ia  the  neighboorhood  of  the  town.  BarrUj  popnlatioa 
X^Ti,  coBBumced  in  183S,  ia  now  the  diitnct  town  of 
£ax«  diftrict.    There  are  in  Uw  town  a  coazt-honie, 
iinal  plscei  (rf  wonhip,  a  mechanical  imtitnle,  and  a 
jul.  Stflim-Teieala  ^ly  «  Lake  Simcoe,  which  by  the 
lirtfSmni  commnnicatee  with  Geotsian  Bay  and  Lake 
Hva.  BtMlUf  pi^alation  4560,  ntaated  aboot  60  miles 
n'.&sn  Kiogvton  on  the  Bay  of  Qiunt^  ia  a  place  of  con- 
■dtnUi  tnde.    There  are  here  a  coBrt^onae  for  the 
jiniict  of  Victoria,  leraral  placet  ti  wonhip,  and  aoms 
difr  piblie  bnildinga.    Steam-Teaseli  call  rcvolarly  at 
Belrtile.  Bran^ord,  population  3877,  on  the  ML  bank  of 
tke  Grand  River,  abont  74  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Hamilt^ 
mounmeneed  in  1830.   A  canal  about      miles  long  with 
;liTtc  locks  ^bles  veaeela  of  moderate  draught  to  reach  the 
iiwa,  tkos  aToidin^  the  filla  of  the  Grand  River.  There 
lit  cbtpels  for  Epueopaliana,  Freebyterius,  lad^iendenta, 
Bipcisti,  and  Roman  CathoUea.  Oriat-milla,  follii^milU^ 
N^t^icteiiss,  and  elher  eatabliahmanta  ipn  oonsiaerable 
MflmrDiot  Brtetritk,  p^nlatiw  384^  ntnated  on  the 
lim  St.  lawnnca,  ahont  M  milea  N.B.  from  Kingiton, 
wimdad  in  180S;  it  ia  now  an  inoorp(»at«d  town. 
ll«t  gl  the  heaaea  an  bnilt  of  atone,  and  the  town  has 
ilaadnoM  mvannoe.    The  conrt-hooae  and  jail,  and 
Ik  ebsnbea)  of  'Which  there  are  aereral,  are  stoae-bnild- 
S0.  TaBAeriea,  aaw-miUe,  a  breweiy,  and  other  works 
fliplipjr  mne  of  the  inhabitants.    Steam-vesaels  call  at 
EneknU*  «t  their  paaaage.  Aftotm.    [Bttowh,  S.  S.] 
'iaim,  popnlatiim  S070,  on  tho  left  bank  of  tlie  river 
Tiuim,  66  miles  B,W.  from  London,  and  50  miles  K. 

Detroit,  is  a  thriving  town,  with  an  increiung  trade. 
iiutm-Tcaael  belonging  to  the  place  maintains  a  regular 
nunoBication  with  Detroit  and  Amheiatbnrg*  There  are 
bat  aiT'inillB,  tanneries,  pottery  works,  dco.  Sevomt  placea 
■f  wonhqi  are  in  the  town.  Cohamf,  popvlation  3871,  ia 
ttutd  on  gently  rising  gnnind,  on  uw  bank  <rf  l4ke 
Unvie,  103  mihw  W.  by  B.  from  Kiwton,  73  milee  E.  by 
V.frM  TonmtOk  Hie  town  ia  well  bnilt,  and  haa  a  good 
ifpetnace.  The  harbonr  and  tig^thooaa  are  of  recent 
nwnction.  Then  are  ehnrdws  wr  the  leading  denomina- 
bc3i  of  Chiiatiao%  a  eouri-hoaaa,  a  mechanics*  inatitnt^  &c. 
^Klffia  CoUoge,  fiMuded  by  the  Weat^an  Mathodista,  bnt 
M  oclnriva  ia  ita  management,  ia  aopported  partly 
litpslative  grant.   It  has  the  power  to  nant  degrees. 

an  hen  a  luge  cloth-facttny,  milla,  and  other  works. 
Cnwall,  iN^lation  1646,  aitoated  at  the  tamiination  of 
'i*Cominll  Canal  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  incorporated 
a  li)34.  Then  me  many  good  atone  dwelling-nonsea, 
"Ral  ehBiehea.  amd  a  eonrt-noaae  and  jail.  Some  tanneries, 
I  foudiy,  and  other  eatabUahmenta  |ive  employment, 
''k^,  popolatiMi  3517,  a  mann&etnring  town,  abont  5 
^  N.W.  from  Hamilton,  poaiasaea  extensive  water- 
.  ttt,  «Ueh  haa  oontribotad  modt  to  its  promerity.  The 
ii  aarmnded  on  three  sides  by  high  table-land,  uaally 
'the  wnnitain  t  *  from  thia  hi^  land  freeatene  and 
soUna  are  proevied  and  ex|>otted.   There  are  several 
^'fjA  m  the  town.   There  is  a  mecbanica'  institute- 
pt^nilatiou  1339,  on  LakeHunm,  at  the  entrance 
■in  Maitland  River,  waa  laid  ont  in  1887  by  Mr.  Gait, 
■''<  wu  st  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Canada  Company, 
•^town  is  finely  situated  on  liaing  ground,  more  than  100 
Jaon  the  level  of  the  l^e.   It  is  abont  60  miles  N. 
A',  fnng  Loodm.   An  expensive  harbonr  was  cmstructed, 
'Ml  lu^thooy  waa  placed  at  the  port,  but  tHe  town  haa 
very  aofsceaafni.  There  are  aevMul  chnndKs,acourt' 
-     brewoieB,  tan-yards,  te.   Chit^iA,  population  1860, 
diAict-town  of  Wellington  district,  abont  48  miba  N.W. 
■Ti  HaailtoB,  waa  laid  out  by  Mr.  Gait  in  18S8.   It  is 

Satlf  situtttad  on  devated  ground.  The  Epiacopaliana, 
ftcriana,  W«ale)ran  Methodiata,  Independents,  and 
^  Catholica  have  placea  of  wonhip,  Lomkm,  popola'* 
"J-  ''135,  is  finely  situated  at  the  jonetion  of  two  branches 
'^■Ji-  rirer  Thames,  a5  milea  W.  by  8.  from  Hamilton.  It 
*v  Uii  out  in  18S6  by  the  crown,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1^'-  London  anffered  severely  from  fire  in  1844  and  1845, 
"^*hs^peanMft«fthetoimwwmnAiaiinowd  hjthe 


handaiHna  atreeta  of  fine  bnildinga  whidi  wwe  aabeogncntly 
erected.  St.  Paul'a  Episcopal  church,  erected  by  auMcrip- 
tion  to  replace  the  edifice  burnt  down  in  1644,  ia  a  beautiful 
gothic  atructnre  with  a  square  tower  surmounted  with 
pinnacles.  The  conrt-houaa  and  jail,  built  of  brick  in  the 
form  of  a  castle ;  commodious  barracka ;  two  market-build- 
ings ;  a  theatre,  and  a  handaome  station  of  the  Great  Western 
railway  are  among  the  public  buildings  of  the  town.  There 
are  ^ood  roads  in  the  vicinity.  Machine-making,  tanning 
bremag,  are  carried  on.  Atagora,  popnhition  3340,  the 
district  town  of  Niagara,  48  miles  E.  fitm  Hamilttm,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  Canada,  and  was  fur  fiva  w  mx  yean 
ander  the  name  of  Newark  the  o^tal  of  the  country.  It  has 
several  churches,  a  town-hall,  and  a  eonrt-bouae.  The  Niagara 
Harbour  and  Dock  Company,  incoqxMted  in  1830,  have  con- 
atnicted  in  tbeir  ship-yards  numerous  barges,  schooners,  and 
steam-vess^.  Considerablequantitiesof  applea,peacbee,and 
cider  are  shipped  annually  from  the  port  of  Niagara.  Otfaua. 

SrTAWA,  S.  8.]  PertA,  population  1916,  the  chief  town  of 
thnratdiBtrict,distuit^ut40niUeaN.W.  fromBrockville, 
was  hud  oat  by  the  government  in  1819.  It  atands  on  the 
rivn  Tay,  wbiui  ia  made  navigable  to  the  Rideau  Canal  by  a 
branch  canal  about  11  miles  in  length.  The  town  contuna 
several  placea  of  worahip,  a  court-house,  and  a  jail,  and  many 
good  dwelling-honaee  built  of  stones  White  marble  ie  found 
a  few  miles  iron  the  town.  Pi^erforou^,  popuhuion  SlOl, 
occnpiaa  a  beantifnl  ^tnation  on  the  Otmabao  or  Tcoit 
RiTMT,  about  34  milea  N.N.W.  from  Cobonrg.  It  waa  eom- 
nienced  in  1826,  ia  wall  laid  out,  and  hu  a  handaitmit 
appearance.  Part  of  the  town  on  the  east  mr  Icftbank  of  tha 
nver  is  called  Peterborough  East  Most  of  the  ^ees  of 
worship  are  built  of  stme.  On  an  Novated  site  behind  the 
town  is  the  court-house  and  jail,  a  handsome  stone  edifice. 
There  are  hers  woollen  manufactories,  fnlliog-milla,  saw* 
mille,  cluur-&etories,  breweries,  &c.  PuAm,  popnl^on 
1569,  chief  town  of  Prince  Edward  district,  ia  fiiwly  aituated 
on  the  Bay  of  Quints.  It  is  an  old  town  and  contaiu  many 
good  atoQe  houaea.  Steaman  call  fane  on  their  paiiaagei 
between  Kii^iton  and  Trent.  There  are  aevnal  places  of 
worship,  a  court-house,  a  jul,  and  a  library.  A  good 
deal  01  trade  is  carriea  on.  Wheat,  flour,  butter,  leiwier, 
Ac,  are  sported.  Port  Mope,  population  2476,  on  Lalw 
Ontario,  about  8  milea  W.  frnn  Cobouiv,  between  Toronto  and 
Kingston,  ia  built  on  the  nde  of  a  hill  comnumding  interest- 
ing views  of  lake  and  inland  aoenery.  It  eontaina  snne 
handaome  buildings,  including  four  places  of  worship. 
Wheat,  flour,  and  timber  are  uie  chief  exports.  Preaeott, 
population  S156,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  aboot  18  miles  N.E. 
from  Brockville,  possessed  considerable  trade  previous  to  the 
opmiag  of  Rideau  Canal,  but  ainee  then  it  has  not  made 
rapid  progreaa.  Among  the  building  are  four  places  of 
worship  and  a  cnatom-hooae.  At  this  place  the  river  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  qoarter  broad.  A  good  deal  of  pot  and 
pearl  aahea  is  exported.  SandwiAf  population  not  given 
aeparately,  on  the  Detroit  River,  ia  finely  situated  and  well 
laid  ouL  It  ia  <»ie  of  the  oldest  towna  in  Canada,  and  has 
assumed  very  moek  the  appearanDe  of  an  English  country 
town.  Many  flower^|ardena  and  orc&arda  are  kept  by  the 
inbabitanta.  The  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  have  plaeea 
of  wonhip  in  the  town.  JSimeeef  population  1452,  the  dtdef 
town  of  Talbot  district,  ia  situate  near  the  ahore  of  I^ke 
Erie,  about  M  milce  8.  bv  W.  from  Brantford.  Oriat-  and 
aaw-milla,  a  cardin^macnine  and  fulling-mill,  with  other 
establishments,  furnish  employment.  St.  Oatkirine's,  popu< 
lation  4368,  on  the  Welland  Canal,  about  12  milea  W.  from 
Niagara,  occupies  a  beautiful  situation,  and  poesessee  a  good 
trade.  Ship-building  ia  carried  on.  Great  quantities  of 
flour  aro  annually  expfirtod.  There  are  nxplaoes  of  worship. 
Woodttock.  population  SllS,  chief  town  of  Oxford  county 
in  the  Brou  district,  abont  32  miles  E.N.E.  from  London,  ia 
pleaaantly  aituatod.  It  is  compoaed  of  East  and  Weat 
Woodatodc,  fmninf  one  street  of  about  a  mila  long.  Thera 
are  tax  places  of  worshii^  a  court-bouse,  and  a  mechanics* 
institute.   Cgniideiable  tirade  is  carried  cm. 

Of  the  population  of  Canada  East,  890,361,  as  many  aa 
669,588  are  natives  of  Canada  of  French  origin,  aad  125^580 
are  Canadians  of  other  than  French  origin  ;  51.499  are  of 
Irish  origin  ;  14,565  of  Scotch;  12,488  are  from'the  United 
States  of  North  America;  and  11,330  from  England  and 
Walea.  The  remainder  is  compoaed  of  nativee  of  the  Eoro- 
peau  continent,  and  of  onr  own  colonies. 

In  Canada  West,  tiie  populatiim  of  which  ia  958,004,  the 
Canadiana  of  Freinh  nigiB  aamber  £6^17,  and,4|w  Ckua>  , 
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dim  not  French,  026  003 :  the  Irish,  176,267 ;  EngUih  and 
Wriah,  63,699  ;  the  Scotch,  76,811 ;  natives  of  the  United 
States,  43,732  ;  natives  of  (Jenhany  and  Holland,  9957. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  of  Canada,  of  which  the  total 
population  la  1,B4S,S65,  the  serai  principal  items  stand  as 
li^owi Canadians  of  French  origin,  695,946 ;  Canadian^ 
not  Fnncfa,  661,673;  Irish,  227,766 ;  English  and  Welsh, 
93,929;  Scotch,  90,376;  natives  of  the  United  States, 
fi6,S14 ;  of  Oennaay  and  Holland,  10,116.  At  the  time  of 
the  surrender  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  the  popalation 
was  chiefly  French,  and  located  in  the  lower  proTince. 
Although  this  class  has  not  been  much  increased  oy  immi- 
gration,  its  Dnmbers  have  in  the  course  of  90  years  increased 
about  1000  per  cent  The  progress  of  Canada  West  has 
been  still  more  remarkable.  In  1791,  the  date  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Act,  the  population  was  60,000;  in  1811  it  was 
77,000 ;  in  1824  it  was  161,097 ;  in  1832  it  was  261,060 ;  in 
1842  it  was  4»6,066  ;  in  1861  it  amonnted  to  962,004. 

The  amount  of  immigration  into  Canada  is  stated  in  a 
aemnto  article.  [EuroRATiox,  8.  2.1 

In  January  1867,  the  total  lanjra  d  main  railway  in 
Canada  waa  above  1000  miles.  These  railways  consist  of 
two  princiful  lines,  the  Grand  Trunk  Line  and  the  Great 
Western  Line,  which  are  united  at  Toronto,  and  form  a 
continuous  railway  from  St.  Thomas,  east  of  Quebec,  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Canada,  on  Detroit  River.  The  Gmnd 
Trank  Line  proceeds  from  St.  Thomas  49  miles  to  New 
Ovei^mol,  opposite  Quebec,  and  thence  by  Richmond  (where 
it  nmtes  wiui  the  line  &om  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Mune) 
to  Montreal  170  miles,  throwing  off  a  branch  northwards 
from  Prescott  to  Ottawa.  From  Montreal  the  line  proceeds 
through  Prescott,  Kingston,  and  Toronto,  to  Stratford  421 
miles ;  total  640  miles.  The  Great  Western  Line  extends 
from  Toronto  throofih  HamiltoD  and  Chatham,  to  Windsor, 
opposite  I>etnu^  229  miles.  There  is  also  an  independent 
line  from  Niapn  Falls  to  Hamilton  34  miles.  This  gives  a 
total  length  completed  of  903  miles,  exclusive  of  the  Ottawa 
Inandi  and  other  smaller  nilwayi: 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  eieh  year,  from  1848  to 
1853,  are  as  follows : — 

Revenue  Expenditwe. 

£       ».   d.  £      a.  d. 

1848.  .  .  213,037  6  0  389,992  14  11 
1849  .  .  421,998  4  0  370,613  IS  3 
1860.       .      .   678,822  11    3  437,312  11  3 

1861  .  .  602,206  4  9  621,643  11  3 
1868.  .  .  723,724  7  4  635,171  6  7 
1658     .      .      982,334  10   8         611,667  16  6 

The  inqmts  and  exports  in  etch  yMr,  from  1848  to  1653, 
are  as  follows • 

Imports.  Exports. 
£      $.  d.  £       M.  d. 

184S   .       .   S.629,684  17  11  2,302^830  17  6 

1849       .      2,466,130    Q   9  2,193,078    0  3 

1660   .      .   3,489,466   3    6  2,467,886    1  S 

1861  ,  4,404,409  0  2  2,663,983  14  4 
1662   .       .   4,168,457   8   5  2,868,213  19  3 

1863  .  6,671,627  19  9  4,623,060  19  1 
Canada  receives  from  the  United  Kingdom  coals,  metal, 
cordage.  East  India  produce,  and  the  varions  kinds  of 
Britina  manufactures ;  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  mm,  and  hard  woods;  from  the 
United  States,  beef  and  pork,  biscuit,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
The  exports  of  Canada  are :— To  the  United  Kingdom,  pot 
and  parl-aahes,  wheat  and  floor,  and  timber ;  to  the  West 
Indies,  beef  andporic,  beer,  grun,  and  flour;  to  the  United 
States,  forest  produce,  wheat,  flour,  butter,  wool,  livestock,  &e. 

CANNABlNACE^,  HtmpworUt  tha  Hemp  Tribe,  a 
nataral  order  of  Exogenous  Plants.  This  little  order  vridch 
has  been  separated  from  Urticea  embraces  two  well-kaown 
plants,  the  Hop'(ifumu/ta  Lupula)  and  the  Hemp  {CannMa 
tativa).  They  are  distingnidied  from  the  Nettle  Tribe  by 
having  a  solitary  suspended  ovule,  and  a  hooked  ex-albuminous 
embryo,  with  a  superior  radicle,    [HtnitTLns  ;  CiNNABra.] 

CANON  LAW,   In  the  univerrity  of  Oxford,  the  com- 
mon law  has  been  substituted  for  the  canon  law.   This  is 
effected  by  stat.  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  81,  s.  46.   The  canon  law 
still  governs  the  court  of  the  aniversity  of  Cambridge. 
CANTERBURY.   [Zxalahd,  Nrw,  5.  2.] 
CANTHARADIN,  [CesinsTaT,  &  1.] 
CANTiaE.  [AaoTLisHiiuc.] 
CANTON,  Wilt  AT.  [Cawa,*!} 


CAFELLEN,    GODERD    ALEXANDER  GERARD 
PHILIP,  BARON  VAN  DER,  a  distinguished  governor- 
general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  on 
the  16th  of  December  1778.   He  lost  his  father,  Alexander 
Philip  van  der  Capellen,  Heer  van  Berkenwonde,  before  be 
was  nine  mars  old.   After  studying  at  Gottingea  under  Mar^ 
tens  and  Bloinenfaach,  with  botti  d  whom  he  continued  in 
correspondence  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  entered  the  public 
service  of  Holland,  and  became  in  1609  Mimstet  of  Internal 
A^rs  under  King  Louis  Bonaparte,  whom  he  stronglv  advised 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  Holland  bv  force  against  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  ;  and  when  the  French  system  was  introdoced 
into  uie  country  Jan.  1,  1811,  he  accompanied  Louis  to 
his  retreat  at  Grats  in  Styria,    A  coolness  however  arose  oo 
the  part  of  the  ex-king  when  he  found  that  his  late  minister 
looked  with  no  unfavourable  eye  on  the  rising  in  Holland  to 
restore  the  hoase  of  Orange ;  and  after  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  Holland  from  ue  French  yoke,  Van  der  Capellen 
was  in  fact  appointed  Minister  of  Commerce  and  the  Colo- 
nies,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  1814  Governor-General  ttf 
the  Dutch  East  In^ea.   Owing  to  an  important  mioion  to 
the  congress  of  Viennitud  the  xetnni  of  Napoleon,  which 
gave  Van  der  Capdiea  an  admiiable  o[^wtnni^  of  showiiu 
his  constancy  and  courage  at  Brussels  on  the  day  of 
Waterloo,  he  did  not  leave  Enrope  for  his  post  till  October 
1815,  and  a  further  delay  occnrred  before  he  finally  received 
Java  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  agreeably  to  tlie  arrange- 
ments made  at  the  peace.   Ha  remained  beyond  the  five 
years,  which  had  been  originally  intended,  and  waa  recalled 
in  disgrace  in  1826,  when  he  was  nnivefsall^  censnred  in 
Holland  for  having  effected  a  loan  of  fifteen  nullimu  of  sicca 
rupees  at  Calcutta,  at  nine  p^r  cent,  on  the  swority  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Dutch  East  ladies.   It  was  said  that  of  all 
measures  that  could  be  adopted  the  most  unadvisable  was 
that  of  pledging  the  Dutch  possssdons  to  the  English.  Van 
der  C^llen  had  however  uown  no  partiality  to  our  nation ; 
he  had,  on  the  contrary,  stronfily  uiged  the  Dutch  oovenunent 
not  to  consent  to  the  English  estabUahment  orSingapore. 
He  had  however  followed  up  the  arraogements  made  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  during  the  English  possesrion  of  Java,  and 
by  that  means  an  immense  improvement  was  effected  in  tha 
position  and  prospects  of  the  country.   He  had  also  abolished 
the  monopolies  which  under  the  old  Dutch  system  preesed 
heavily  upon  the  natives  of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas,  made 
Alterations  and  improvements  much  required  in  the  coinage, 
and  taken  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slaveiT.   The  most  unfortunate  circumstance  connected  with 
his  adrniniatration  was  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of' 
Diepo  Negoro,  a  Javanese  chief,  which  lasted  many  years,  and. 
which  on  nis  return  to  Europe  he  left  still  nnsubdned.  Oa. 
the  whole  however,  when  his  administiation  came  to  b*  re- 
viewed, the  unpopularity  vhidi  had  eollsoted  anand  bim 
gradually  cleared  off,  and  his  merits  are  now  univ«mUy 
acknowledged.   He  was  nominated  to  several  high  poaitaj 
among  othen  to  that  of  ambassador  to  Bnglsnd  on  the  occ&< 
sion  of  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  President  of  ths 
Commission  of  Education,  and  President  of  theUniveisi^  <^ 
Utrecht   In  February  1648  he  was  unfortunately  on  a  -viadi 
to  Paris,  on  an  invita^on  from  King  Louia  Philippe,  who  weu 
a  personal  friend,  when  in  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  bi 
waa  struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of  the  mol; 
No  outward  injury  appeared,  but  on  his  return  to  his  aeal  « 
VoUenhoven  he  sunk  mto  a  deep  melancholy,  prodaeed  partJ; 
by  his  feelings  at  the  events  he  had  witnessed,  and  this  wai 
succeeded  by  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  «ttribn  ted  to 
blow,  whi^  carried  him  off  on  the  10th  of  April,  184a. 

CAPPOQUIN.  [WATmroBn.1 

CARAPA,  a  oenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nattml  <n^4 
Mdiaeea.  O.  zWnuetma  yields  the  "uUicoonah  or  Kuisda 
Oil,  whidi  has  a  reputatiMi  ss  ao  anthelmintic.  It  is  aaid.  \ 
be  well  suited  for  bunting  in  lamps.  The  hsik  of  the  «-ch 
of  C.  obovaia  is  bitter  and  astringent.  The  Bark  of  O.  €hmm^ 
nentu  is  nsed  as  an  anthelmintic  and  felmfuge. 

CARBUNCLE.  rOaainT.] 

CARDIOSPERMUM,  a  genus  of  planta  beloonng  to  ^1 
natural  order  Sapindaeeee.    The  root  of  one  of  the  specif 
C.  Halieaeum,  is  sud  to  be  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and 
ent.   In  the  Moluccas  the  leaves  are  cooKed  and  eatuu 

CARDIUM.  [CoNCHAOi*.] 

CARDUELIS.  [GoLDriMcu.] 

CARIA,   [Kabia,  &  2.1 

CARLINGFORD.  [Loirra.] 
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pretender  to  the  Spanuh  throne,  wm  tha  Mcond  sod  of  Ou- 
ka  IV.  of  Spiin,  and  waa  bom  on  the  Sdth  of  Haidi  178& 
Left  diiefly  lo  toa  hinds  of  prieits,  to  whom  the  inperint«nd- 
(oce  of  his  edncation  bad  beeo  mtrnated,  Don  Carlos  lemuned 
is  eompantiTe  ohiciirity  dniing  the  domination  of  Oodoj. 
Ob  the  fint  abdication  <tf  his  father  and  the  aeeemon  aia 
^ther  Ferdinand  VII.,  Don  Carlos  waa  eent  to  meet  Bona- 
julBf  who  had  nraoimmd  his  intention  to  visit  Spain.  The 
joang  vdaom  ma  inveigled  beyond  the  Spani^  pnmneea,  and 
kate  in  ^ect  a  prisoner,  and  Ferdinand,  like  his  brother, 
torn  taaatA  himaelf  also  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Bona- 
parte next  compelled  the  veak  es-a»wareh  of  Spain  to  |ao 
ceed  to  BajfMUie,  and  refnsing  to  achnowledga  his  farmer 
abdication,  forced  him  first  to  resume  the  crown,  and  then, 
for  hjpiself  and  his  posterity,  to  abdicate  all  elums  to  the 
^pudflh  kingdom  in  &Toar  of  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
FicBch."  In  this  rennnciation,  after  a  Btrennons  oppoaition, 
Don  Carlos,  as  well  as  Ferdinand,  was  compelleo  to  jton. 
The  iKothera  were  sent  to  Prince  Tall^rnnd'a  house  at 
VallCTfaj,  where  they  were  detained  ptisonen,  thongh 
treated  with  great  respect,  till  1813,  when  N^xdeon  restored 
them  to  liberty,  and  Ferdinand  to  tiie  throne  of  Spain. 

Whoi,  niter  the  aappmarien  of  the  constitntioDal  party  by 
'.he  Fnoeh  mvai^Hi  nnder  the  Doe  d*Angoal£me,  Ferdinand 
qmsared  inetined  to  adopt  a  somewut  more  moderate 
potiCT,  tbe  dwolntiata  tnmed  their  attention  towards  Don 
CvioB,  and  determined  if  poenble  to  raise  him  to  the  throne. 
A  conspiiacy  of  a  formidable  character  was  organised,  and  an 
iasarrection  Ivoke  oat  in  Catalonia  in  1820,  but  was  repressed 
the  ▼igoroos  measmne  of  the  Coont  d'EspaBa. 
Dan  Oarlaa  had  himself  taken  no  open  sure  in  the  insnr- 
TBctiaiiaiy  movaments  of  his  partisans.   He  waa  heir  to  the 
ihnme,  and  it  ia  probable  he  was  anxions  n^t  to  endanger 
bn  snoecaskm  by  a  premature  declaration.    His  hope  of 
soeeeaBicHi  was  however  quickly  dispelled.  Ferdinand 
been  three  times  married  withont  haTingany  children, 
Iriit  by  his  foorth  wife,  (Siriatina,  he  had  in  October  1830  a 
ks^ter,  laalwlla,  tha  ^eaant  qoeea  «f  £^ain.   By  the 
Kcient  j&wn  of  Sjiaiu  fsmalea  omild  inherit  the  crown  m 
Mmlt  of  nwls  iMie;  hnttliaSalie  law  of  France  had  beoi 
atmdaced  with  tiie  Banbons,  and  femalea  continued  to  be 
Bonded  fma  Um  thnme  till  2780,  when  Carloe  IV.  abr»- 
aSed  the  igtrietion,  and  restored  the  ancient  rale  of  sac- 
ttaion.    In  1813  however  the  Coitea  re-eatablished  the  Salic 
and  Don  Carlos  was  theref(H«  still  the  heir-presamptiTe 
'.0  ii«  throne.    Bat  Ferdinand  now  issued  a  decree  which  an- 
ttixd  the  proviaiDn  of  the  Cortee,  and  restored  the  order  of 
cuxeeaion  m  the  female  line.   Don  Carloe  protested,  but 
mngd  quiet.    His  partisans  however  throogboat  the 
i-Lfdom  prepared  for  the  straggle  which  the  weak  state  of 
'ji  king's  health  showed  to  be  not  very  distant.   In  Sep- 
'jatber  1833  Ferdinsnd  was  believed  W  himself  and  thoee 
t:fat  him  to  be  dying,  and  the  MiU  kittg,  terrified  at  the 
siachiefiB  which  be  waa  aasnrad  woold  lesolt  fnm  tbe 
neMsre  wh^h  excluded  hiibrotim  bom  the  throne,  and  act- 
OB  tbe  advice  of  his  bvonrite  ninisterCaloiqarde,  ugned 
I  ^oee  by  which  he  restored  the  Salic  law.  Ferdinand 
«iFever  isllied,  and  was  easily  induced  by  his  sister-in-law 
'•'  datroy  the  evidence  of  his  recent  vaciUaUm.   He  died 
1  !ew  days  later,  and  his  death  waa  the  signal  for  a  gmetal 
-xxe  of  Uie  adherents  of  Don  Carlos  in  opposition  to  Queen 
who  had  sncceeded  to  the  throne  m  her  father, 
for  full  five  years  Spain  was  desolated  by  a  civil  war,  in 
-  early  period  at  least  one  of  the  most  atrocioasly  cmd 
«*-:ch  OSS  ever  disgraced  a  civilised  country.   Carlos  was 
iit-poTted  hj  the  great  body  of  the  priests,  by  a  large  portion 
*Jae  cDontry  party,  and  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inha^ 
-.ixta  of  the  Basque  Province^-the  tnaveat  and  most 
«{aied  portion  of  the  Spanish  people.  Had  he  beoi  a  man 
aera  eneqy  ud  alnhtv,  the  gceat  probability  is  that  ha 
v-xld  have  aoecaeded.  But  he  pocMMsed  in  fall  the  here- 
irmy  bigDti7,  vreakne8^  and  obatinate  folly  of  hia  race,  and 
H  MIC  (rfien  maired  than  fi>Uowi^  np  the  snecessea  which 
gescmls  achieved.   Yet  tfae  mergj  and  courage  of  his 
pwnis,  Cabrm  and  Zomalacarregoi,  maintaioed  the  balance 
£e-^dedly  in  his  favoar,  till  the  valuable  aid  of  the  Britiah 
esioD  onder  Oeneral  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  and  tbe  death  of 
Zomalacarregoi,  tamed  the  scale.   The  defection  of  Maroto^ 
lai  tbe  raiTender  of  his  army  to  Espartero  in  August  1830, 
>h  Carlos  no  alternative  but  fli^t,  and  he  at  once  took 
n^a^  in  France.  * 
Lnda  Philippe  an'gned  him  a  resideoce  in  the  ci^  of 
,  litem  he  waa  jooed  by  lua  fionily,  and  irtuxs  for 


some  yean  be  maintained  a  mimic  court,  in  which  waa 
observed  all  the  elaborate  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
At  length,  sick  of  hope  deferred,  he  in  1846  fonnally  relin- 
quished his  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown  in  fiivoni  of  hia 
eldest  son  Don  Carlos  Losu  Uaria  Fernando,  Count  de 
Moutemolin.  The  ^tdieation  of  Dcsi  Carks  was  itnwgly 
opposed  by  hia  wife,  the  Krineeas  Uaiia  Thensa  (dau^ter  « 
John  IV.  <^  Poitual),  and  by  his  leading  snpporters,  in- 
cluding Oenetal  Cabrera.  In  Spain  it  probwly  atreiigthened 
the  hands  of  the  Queen  ;  and  the  suboeqnent  rising  in  favour 
of  the  Count  de  MontemoUn  was  eaii|y  supprened.  Don 
Carloe  was  pennitted  in  1647  to  remove  to  Trieste,  where  he 
mnained  in  strict  retiremait  till  luadaath,  Haieh  lOth,  IBSff, 

CARRICK.  [ATiSHiaB.] 

CARRICK-ON-8HANN0N.  [UtraiH.! 

CARRICKMACROSS.  [Horaciuii.] 

CARSHALTON.  [SnaxT.] 

CARTHAMIN.   [CaxMiBTaT,  &  1.] 

CASEARIA,  one  of  the  five  genera  of  plants  eonstitnting 
the  natural  order  Samj/daeece.  Several  of  the  species  are 
used  medicinally.  The  kavea  (tf  (K  tdmifoUa  are  aatringnit, 
and  in  the  Bfb&Is  an  ^>plied  to  recent  wounds.  A  decoction 
of  the  leaves  of  C.  liMua,  called  by  the  Branlians  Cha  de 
Frade  and  Xiingua  de  Fm,  is  used  innvers  and  influunatoiy 
diaorden.  C.  oMlrnigem  ia  used  aa  an  external  ap^Iicatim 
on  acmnnt  of  its  astringentpropertiea.  C.  AnonnffOf  an 
Indian  species,  is  bitter.  The  leavea  «f  O.  emrfMita  an 
eaten,  bat  the  root  is  bitter  and  purgative. 

CASEIN.   [CBKHnmiT,  &  1.] 

CASTAf^OS,  FRANCISCO  XAVIER,  the  moat  eminent 
Spanish  general  in  Uie  Peninsular  War,  was  bom  at  Madrid, 
according  to  the  best  Spanish  anthorities,  about  1769.  Hia 
father,  mio  was  a  mihtarv  officer,  procured  him  a  captain*B 
commission  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  he  remmned  in  the 
service  till  he  waa  ninet^-nx,  being  then  probably  the  oldest 
soldier  on  record.  In  hia  early  yean  he  was  sent  with  Ge- 
neral Oltmlly  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  study 
the  Prussian  tactics,  and  he  paned  through  various  grades  in 
the  l^ianish  army  without  achieving  asv  high  reputation  till 
the  invasum  of  Spain  by  N^leon  f.,  when  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  strike  the  fint  blow  of  the  long  series  of  victories 
against  the  French,  which  terminated  in  t»  downAdl  of  their 
power.  On  the  22nd  of  July  1608,  eighteen  thousand  French, 
ctnnmanded  by  General  Dapont,  laid  down  their  arms  ana 
Burrmdered  to  the  Spanish  army,  under  Castaoos,  at  Baylen. 
It  is  atated  by  Lord  Holland,  in  hia  *  Reminiscences,  that 
when  the  French  general  delivered  his  sword  to  Castanoa,  he 
said,  "  Yon  may  well.  General,  be  proud  of  this  day  ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  I  have  never  lost  a  pitched  battle  till  now  ;  1, 
who  have  been  in  more  than  twenty,  and  gained  them  all ! " 
"  It  is  the  more  reniarkiU)le,"  waa  the  Spaniard's  quiet  reply, 
"  because  I  neva  was  in  <me  before  in  my  life."  The  chief 
merit  of  the  victory  has,  however,  been  ascribed  by  many  to 
the  second  in  command,  Aloys  Reding,  a  Swiss  pamot,  who, 
after  vi^y  endeavonzing  to  defend  bis  native  country  against 
Napoleon,  had  entered  the  service  of  Spain.  The  effect  of 
this  preat  batUe  waa  to  drive  Joseph  Bonqiarte  fnon 
Hadnd,  and  on  the  23rd  of  August  Castaiios  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  miere,  on  the  next  da^, 
Ferdinand  was  proclumed.  Later  in  the  same  year,  in 
November,  Castanoa  was  defeated  the  French  at  Tndela, 
and'  he  held  but  a  sabordinate  position  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Marahal  Beresford  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  in  which  he  took  a  share  in  the  batties  of  Albnera, 
Sahunanca,  and  Vitoria,  particularly  the  last.  In  1616,  on 
the  return  of  Napoleon,  he  waa  in  command  of  an  army  of 
80,000  Spaniards,  which  bad  alreadypartiy  advanced  into 
France  when  the  news  of  the  battle  «  WatenooamTad.  In 
the  year  before,  however,  be  had  reeeived  some  diagnsts  from 
the  govwnment,  which  ocdted  the  indignation  of  the  Duke 
of  WeUingtra,  hta  companion-in-arms ;  and  in  the  yean 
which  followed  he  did  not  hold  a  prominent  position,  thongh 
be  possessed  much  of  the  esteem  of  both  puties.  Towards 
the  close  of  hia  life,  however,  his  popnlanU  revived,  partiy 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  phenomraon  of  his  great  age,  and 
the  Doke  of  Baylen  was  looked  on  as  the  representative  of 
Spanish  chivalry.  "  In  spite  of  hia  ninety  yean  of  age," 
sa^  Mellado  in  1646,  *' Oeneral  Caataoos,  though  much  bent, 
still  constantiy  shows  himself  in  the  public  stoeets,  moving 
about  on  foot,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  astonishing  health. 
For  some  time  he  has  been  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  the 
royal  piJaee,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  full  of  sharp 
and  wrighty  aqrmgs ;  many  of  hia  reimtad  xepartsas  to  King 
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FcidiiMiid,  who  mi  reiy  fond  of  him,  eircnUtiaf  anourt  Um 
lower  elasaa."  Amoag  other  poeU  of  dignity^  h«  held  that 
of  one  of  the  gntiduiu  of  the  pmeat  Qneeo  of  Spain.  He 
died  at  Madrid,  on  the  UA  of  September,  1668,  and  his 
mnanu  were  heiMmnd  witt  «  poblie  tuanl. 

GA6TEL  VETJUNO,  a  town  in  tlie  pnvinee  of  Trapani, 
infiei^,U«Hutadiwu;th«leflbankof  theDelia^SO  milea 
B.  from  the  town  of  Tr^Moi,  about  five  milee  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  aooth  eoaifc  of  the  iiland,  and  bai  a 
popnlation  ti  aboot  13,000.  The  town  it  famoDi  in  worba 
in  coral  aod  al^wster.  It  ia  hoilt  on  a  hiU,  aod  is  an  old- 
lookinc  place,  with  an  (dd  caitle,  aereral  ehnrcbee,  conTenta, 
and  piQaeee.  The  conntxy  round  Caatel  Vetrano  ia  fertile  in 
wine  and  rich  paaturea.  A  few  milea  from  Caatel  Vetrano, 
to  the  loath-eaitward,  are  the  roina  of  the  an«ent  Salituu. 
This  ancient  site  ia  covered  with  broken  colmmu,  capitals, 
and  other  architectnral  fra^enta.  The  eolnmna  are  all 
Doric,  and  of  large  dimeasions ;  they  are  called  *  Giants' 
Pillan  *  bv  the  peaaantrj.  A  fiew  colomni  are  atill  atanding. 
Sune  Samf  aenlptnrad  metopaa  ware  diacoretad  at  the  ban 
ofthabfaoa  of  the  Mtial  temple  in  16SSL  Than  are  mina 
of  nx  templea  in  all* 

GASTELLAlf HARE,  the  town  of  s  mbdiviaion  of 
the  pronnee  of  Napoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
ia  sitoated  near  the  liead  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  lower 
alopeaof  theUonted'Anro  (an  offshoot  of  the  Uaaeatone ridge 
of  Monte  6ant*Aii^lo),  18  miles  by  railwayS.E.  from  Naples, 
sod  has  a  popolation  of  16,000.  It  ia  connected  by  abranch 
railroad  with  the  Naples-Nocara  line,  the  first  railway  opened 
in  Italy.  The  town  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  ibe  aneieDt 
Staiict,  which  was  rained  Sylla  in  the  Social  War,  and 
afterwards  covered  by  aahes  from  Mount  VeanTios  in  the 
eruption  of  a.d.  79.  Dnrinr  this  eruption  Pliny  the  elder 
lost  hii  life  at  SUbia.  The  hill  above  GuteUammare  is 
eallfd  Monte  Qni*ei-aana  from  its  promlnal  aalnbrity  ;  it  ia 
oorerad  with  viUaa  and  eaaiui ;  among  the  latter  ia  the  royal 
eaaino  of  Qnl-ai-aana,  fonnded  by  Charba  U.  of  Anjoa^  and 
now  the  pr^terty  of  »•  ^laiatt  prinoe  Uem.  Behind  the 
hill  riaea  the  impoaing  maaa  of  MMte  Sau^Angslo,  which 
with  ita  triple  crest  moa  tbronrii  the  Sorrentine  peninsola, 
and  forma  a  eonipicnooa  object  between  the  bars  of  Salerno 
and  Naples.  The  town  derivea  ita  name  (signifying  *  castle 
hy  the  sea')  from  ita  castle,  which  was  eiectra  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  II.,  anmranded  by  walls  and  towera  by  Charles 
I.  of  AnjoD  in  the  13th  centniy,  and  snbseqaently  strength- 
ened hy  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragim.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the 
army  of  Pioa  II.  in  1461,  and  again  in  1654  by  the  Doke  of 
Oaise.  The  harbour  hai  a  depth  of  three  to  fonr  &thoma 
water;  it  is  sarroonded  by  niacions  quays  and  protected  by 
a  mole.  In  oonncction  with  the  harboor  are  a  bagnio  for 
galley  alaTea,  and  a  royal  arsenal  and  doekyaid,  where  the 
ihips  of  the  Neapolitan  navy  are  hnlt.  These  aataMiahmmta 
mntribate  materially  to  the  proqmity  of  the  town.  Caitel- 
lammare  haa  been  celebrated  aince  the  tioM  of  Qidm  fw  ita 
mineral  springs,  which  an  very  effleadoOB  ingonty  and  rhea- 
matie  affectiona.  There  are  twelve  of  theae,— foor  chaly- 
beate, fm  aaline,  and  four  snlpbareons,— and  Uiey  all  rise  at 
the  base  of  the  Monte  d'Anro,  vrithiu  a  abort  distance  from 
one  another.  Thev  ue  all  of  moderate  tampentnre,  aeldom 
exceeding  W  Fahr.  Great  nambeis  of  vidton  frequent 
Castellammare  and  ita  deliitbtfbl  Deighbonrfaood  during  the 
aommer  and  aatamn  ;  the  temperatnre  is  8  or  10  de^ren 
lower  than  that  of  Naples.  The  town,  which  givea  tiu«  to 
a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  csthedral,  is  well  onilt,  putly 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  d'Anro,  bat  chiefly  along  a 
aheltcred  beach  oommanding  a  view  of  the  whole  iMy  of 
Nanlea,  Some  wheat  ia  exported ;  the  chief  imports  are 
eoal,  timber,  and  machinery.  Among  tba  indastrial  prodacts 
are  nueearoni,  ailk  and  ootUm  goods,  and  sail-cloth.  The 
fiaheiiaa  along  the  ooast  emplojr  a  good  many  huida.  Some 
excavations  made  among  the  rains  of  Stabia  in  174ff  broaght 
to  li^t  a  few  fraiments  of  scolptore,  some  pnpyri,  and  paint- 
iogi,  which  are  now  in  the  Maetom  of  Naples. 

There  u  another  CatteUawmant  or  GaOdlamar*,  in  the 
province  of  Trapani  in  Sicily.  It  is  sitoated  on  the  soothem 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cuteltamare,  88  miles  £.  from  the 
town  of  Trapani,  87  miles  W.S.  W.  from  Palermo,  and  has 
about  6000  mhabitanta.  The  town,  which  is  ill-built  and 
dirt^,  ia  named  from  its  old  decaying  castle.  It  carries  on  a 
cenaiderable  trade  by  sea,  and  has  large  granaries  J  the  exports 
are  cum,  wise,  fruit,  ootton,  manna,  BDumac,  &c.  The  remains 
of  the  anoient  Sqeata  are  near  Castellanure :  they  consiBt 
of  a  Dane  taapla  in  tobrmble  preaarvation,  the  mina  of 


a theatra, and  apart  of  thadty  walla.  CaatellaBan is «id 

to  oeeaiiv  the  site  of  the  port  of  Segestn.  rTaarAai.]  Tha 
town  was  half  destroyed  i7  a  watenpani  in  Daoanbar,  1861. 

CASTLE  ACBE.  [NoaroLK.] 

CASTLE  BLAYNEY.  [Momwuh.] 

CASTLE  GARY.  rSoinaaKn»a&] 

CASTLE  RISING.  [Noarobx.! 

GABTREN,  MATTHIAS  ALEXANDER,  one  of  tha 
h  voea  and  mutyra  of  modem  philology,  was  born  on  the  8od 
of  Deoen^MT  1813  in  the  province  of  Uleoborg  in  FinlaDd, 
not  fsr  from  the  boundary  between  Finland  and  Lsplaod,  a 
little  north  of  the  town  of  Toraeo.  the  place  to  which  travel- 
lers usually  reaort  to  witness  the  ^eocMnenon  oi  the  midnignt 
son.   He  receifed  hia  early  edocation  at  Tonieo,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Heldngfors  to  puraae  his  studiasatthen^^ver- 
sity,  which  had  been  removed  there  by  the  Russian  govern. 
ment  after  the  conBagiation  of  Abo.   One  effect  of  the 
tranafer  of  Finland  from  Sweden  to  Rnasia  hadbera  to  lessen 
the  importance  of  tlu  Swedish  language  which  had  op  to 
that  period  oeeupied  nnch  the  aama  poaitiMi  in  Finland 
whidi  the  English  doea  in  Walea,  but  wnidi  then  oeaaed  to 
bethe  langaageof  the  goTemment,  thon^  it  oontinned  to  be 
that  of  the  educated  elaiaaa.   Alively  interaat  was  awakened 
in  the  Fionii^,  the  old  language  of  the  country,  which  is  atill 
apoken  by  the  peaaantxyi  and  vrtiidi  aonu  recent  philologiata 
have  not  haritated  to  pronounce  one  of  the  finest  languages 
in  Europe.  Of  tlia  atodeota  ti  Hebio^ors  who  foUomd  up 
this  rtudy  ncme  vrere  more  enthnaiastio  than  Caatren.  H« 
made  a  reaolntion  to  devote  his  life  to  the  language  and  lit«- 
ratore  of  hia  native  country.   Nor  una  this  an  idle  vauaL 
He  commenced  a  comae  of  iaquiriea  into  the  mythology  of 
ancient  Finland,  and  finding  that  to  complete  his  viewi  it 
vras  daairable  .to  ascertain  with  more  exaetneaa  than  had 
hitherto  been  thought  raqoiaite  the  mythology  of  the  Lap- 
landers, he  lotted  about  him  for  the  means  of  making  a 
journey  into  Lapluid,  and  atudying  the  language  and  rcli^^ 
of  the  Utpa.  In  1B38  an  opportunity  preaentad  ttaelf ,  and 
he  aet  out  with  three  eompaniona  on  a  tour,  which  before  iU 
comjdetion  took  him  to  Uitxokl  and  the  great  lake  of  Etuue. 
The  travdlara  had  to  carry  their  chaogeo  of  clothing  and  all 
their  atorea  on  their  backa,  and  their  joomey  both  oat  ad 
home  was  an  almost  nnioterrapted  aariea  of  labours,  h^H 
ships,  and  privaUons.   Gastrin  eonld  learn  lesa  of  the  I4&1 
land  mytbuogy  than  be  had  expected,  for  although  the  co» 
versian  of  many  of  the  tribes  from  heathenism  had  onJj 
taken  place  in  tne  18th  centnry,  the  Chriatian  Lapa  were  m 
devout  that  they  often  spent  twenty-fbar  hours  ia  snccessios 
in  religions  exercises,  and  many  of  them  knew  the  whole  ol 
the  New  Testament  b^  bearti  the  andeat  mythology  bein| 
regarded  with  proportimate  abhorrence.   On  bis  return 
learned  that  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sdenoea  at  St.  Peten 
bnrg  cmtmplated  aending  aa  expedition  to  Siberia  to  pn 
aacuto  raaaarchea  in  eQuology,  and  ha  pat  hinaalf  in  coax 
mnnieation  irith  hia  ftllow-conn^man  and  ftUow-philoIogir 
Sjogren  to  nndertaks  the  taak.  For  the  time  he  waa  di»ap 
pointed;  bat  the  Idteraiy  Sooiofy  of  Finland  rij/mA  a  scanty 
aubectiption  to  send  him  on  •  miaaion  to  Russian  Carelia 
to  collect  ballads,  legends,  and  ttaditiona  illostrative  o 
his  favourite  Finnish  mythology,  and  he  was  remarkably 
anccessfnl.   Soon  after  bis  return  in  1841,  he  published, 
Hetringfors,  a  translation  into  Swedish,  in  the  metre  of  th 
original,  of  the  great  Finnish  poem  '  Kalevala,'the  discover;' 
of  which      Dr.  Lonnrot,  who  firat  noted  part  of  it  do«-i 
from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry,  has  made  an  epoch  in  th 
history  of  Finnish  literature.    It  waa  this  translation  tha 
first  brought  the  poem  into  general  notice ;  and,  oerbuuh 
since  Macphenon\  '  Ossian,  no  discovery  of  the  kind,  tvt 
or  kuppooed,  haa  produced  an  equal  senaation.   '  Hiawatha 
the  recoit  poem  (rf  FrofiaaaoT  LoogfeUow,  though  paiportin 
to  be  an  ombodiment  of  the  traditiona  of  llw  Nivth  America 
Ii)dians,is  borrowed  from  the  '  KalenU '  in  ita  gaiwnl  aty  It 
in  its  peculiar  metre,  and  avan  in  aoma  of  its  mora  promin«i; 
paasagea.    Soon  after  ita  publication  Caatr^  set  out  on  hi 
third  philological  journey,  which  appears  to  have  been  msu] 
in  ita  outa«t  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Lttnnrot,  and  aft*rwa^: 
at  that  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Scteoeea.     It  took  bii 
firxt  to  hia  old  qoarten  at  Enatr,  then  to  Kola,  the  captt 
of  RoBsian  Lapland,  and  finallv  to  the  Samoyeds  on  the  rc*: 
of  the  White  Sea.   Here,  with  only  fifteen  rablea  to  k<-« 
him  from  starvation,  he  struck  up  an  acqaaintanea  wii 
some  of  the  savage  Samoyeds,  or  canoibftla,  one  of  wham  f< 
an  occasional  glsaa  of  bran^  undertook  to  taaeh  hita  ti 
Samoyed  language  jttd  in^tfce^^^^^  ho  pasv 
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^  tbe  wbo\t  of  a  Runmer,  sMigect  in  the  study.  To- 
vBifa  the  end  of  lut  tnTeh,  which  laatad  tor  four  yaan,  from 
IC4IU)1849,  bt  eroMed  the  Tnndrat,  ordeHrte  «  Ewopeen 
im,  betwea  tin  White  Sea  and  the  Unit  nAen  noterai 
^  RonieffeaBlnMt  the  winter  Uaat  and  live.  Phikdtmr 
teinmtp  ai  wdl  as  nHgwn.  Caitate  letvnwd  with 
bonilitBtiMniBed. 

WUletalMtnTebhehad  wnttaiiBoet  {nterMtisgand 
iiiiiut«jk(ten,deioriptive  of  hia  sdventnrea  and  discoTsnea, 
ffkb  i«re  priited  in  the 'Saomi,*  an  exe^ent  periodical 
n  ibt  Sndoh  lupia^  pabKihed  at  Helaingfora.  Many 
tomnBKitions  from  hm  on  learned  aebjeeta,  raiefiy  wtittaa 
iiAiBii,  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the  *  Bulletin  <^ 
tk  iaimj  «  Sciencea '  at  St.  Feteratmrff.  Oa  hia  Tetnrn 
bane  ma  naiTeRally  known  aa  that  m  a  philolc^ist  of 
Ik fnt  tank,  bat  H  was  not  till  March  185],  on  the  oecaaion 
i(i  nat  of  Ute  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  the  preswt  Empem 
Buu,  to  the  Dttivenitf  at  HelsrngfMa,  tnafche  wa«  raised 
iranthepodtioB  of  n  *pnTat-docMiv  or  nnTate  toter,  to 
H  af  pfrimor  of  the  Katfah  and  old  SeandiunaB  lan- 
{opi.  OnerfUidotieawaatod^TeraoDuneef  laetoreo 
a  fioniili  mythology,  wlueh  h«  iinme£alaly  ceaamwed 
MBpori]^,  bnt  before  they  cooAd  ba  finiabed  he  waa  no  mm 
SeMtt  Helamgfm  on  the  7th  of  May,  from  the 
tfctt)  of  bit  SuiH^ed  iovrn^. 

IlittiaiulatioB  of  the  '  Kalerala,'  and  aoine  CaatrAi'a 
•dia  *<^,  have  been  already  mentioned.   Hia  lectorea, 
'Vnrleniigen  uber  Finnisdie  Mytfaol<me,*  were  published 
!t  Gtmn  tt  St.  Peteraborg  in  1603  under  the  editorship  of 
Scii<to.  A  Oemum  Teraton  of  hia  travela  by  Helma  was 
piilibW  at  Letpng  in  1863,  and  analyaed  at  aome  length  in 
^  'Qiniteriy  Senew.*   Hia  other  worka  were  moatly  of  a 
^kfical  character: — ^^Elmenta  Orammatteea  Tchere- 
Bue,'  Eflf^'o,  1846,  8to;  '  Elementa  Orammatioea  Syrjans,' 
ffcinitibta,  1844,  9ro ; '  Do  A£zia  PnaoDaliboa  Lingaaniia 
iwam,' Helunigfen,  1800,  4to.  There  is  ahe  an  Oatiak 
jj^aatfioGemiaB,  fbraitngaportionirfnwKhenUed'Nor* 
bAs  fidien  nod  Foiadkonsen,*  which  was  eonuBenead  at 
&PHenbBigittl849.   It  need  hardfybe  added  that  all 
^anb  are  of  ^  highest  nine  te  ihoae  who  take  an 
KiRst  in  ahat  is  caDed  the  Ugriaa  family  ei  Ungaages, 
rQjnmg  the  Fiaaiah,  the  Hongarian,  the  Byiyanian,  and 
<bir  dialeeti  scattered  OTor  the  snr&ee  of  Earopean  Riissia, 
binotinte  whidi  waa  the  object  of  Caetren'a  devoted 
tBtioiu.  It  ia  mach  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  learning, 
Q  *dl  ss  on  other  aeconnta,  that  he  waa  snatched  away 
be  had  time  to  commitnTcate  to  the  world  the  malts 
tftBduDtlessand  ingenioas  laboars. 
CATALYSIS.   [CnainaTRT,  S.  1.] 
CaTAHARCA,  one  of  the  upper  proriseet  of  the  Argentine 
^Aileratioa,  Sooth  America,  is  boanded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
"Piwfiace  of  Taeoman,  B.  by  Santiago,  8.  by  Oordora, 
««V.byLa  ftbja,and  comprehenda  the  little  Tinted 
'^viij  between  the  noantain  ranges  irf  the  IKena  of  Acon- 
^iuidAmbatoontiieeBat,andtheAttde80Bthewett  The 
^^'^ta  ifo  not  exceed  30,000.   The  coontir  comdats  of 
I  siodpal  Talley»  Cataourca,  from  whidi  tne  province 
Hs  name,  and  in  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
''M ;  and  of  some  other  v^lejs,  maning  betmen  mountain 
KBth-east  and  north-west,  and  terminating  at  their 
''.ini  extremity  on  ihe  borden  of  the  Ghran  Safina,  being 
^■tpanted  frna  the  other  inhabited  countries  by  high 
^tans  and  deserts.  The  riven  which  water  tiiese  valleys 
^  At  in  the  Oran  SaUna.  The  climate  is  anltiy,  especially 
d  tbe  loath  winds  blow,  which  come  over  the  desert. 
^  ud  wheat  are  raiud  to  a  considerable  extent,  bat 
'"^^  be  exported  over  the  moantaina.  The  province  senda 
cottoD  and  red  pepper  (dried  capsicnma)  to  the  adjacent 
the  latter  chieffy  to  Bneaos  Ayrss,  where  it  is  ex- 
7^  ued.    The  preseat  eapttid  ia  QOamareaf  or  San 
dd  raSe  dt  aaamarw,  ia  ST*  SB' S.  lat.,  whose 
l^istiEait  stated  to  be  4000.   Thefirst  capital,  called 
vUeh  waa  fonaded  at  the  time  yrhm  mip  II.  of 
^  Buried  Qaeen  Haiy  of  England,  waa  destroyed  by 
^Itiaiu. 

rj       a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
•ynaa.  a  tduIxM  is  the  Kat  or  Khat  of  the  Arabs.  « It 
»Mippe»,"sava  Dr.  LindIey,"to  be  of  a  atimulating 
-iHKtt,  Accoriing  to  Forskihl  the  Arabs  eat  the  green 
*iOi  greediness,  beKeving  them  to  have  the  power  of 
uii«ote  watchfalneaa,  lo  that  a  man  may  stand 
^■^ill  Bight  long  without  drowsiness.   They  also  regard 
autidote  to  the  phgae,  and  sssert  that  a  person 


weaiuDg  a  twig  of  it  in  his  bosom  may  go  amontr  the  infected 


tasta  of  the  leaves  does  not  seem  to  indicate  sndi  virtnes.** 
CATHARINE'S,  ST.  [CANanA,  S.  S.] 
CATHCART,  LIEUTENANT-G8NERAL  tbi  HON. 
SIR  OEOROB,  K.C3.,  waa  bom  in  London,  on  the  18th  of 
May  1784,  the  third  son  of  William  Shaw,  the  first  Earl 
Catheart.  He  waa  edocated  at  Eton,  and  at  the  Univer^ty 
of  Edinbnrgh  ;  and  in  1610  he  began  hia  military  life  by 
joining  the  Snd  Life  Onards.  In  1618,  by  which  time  he 
had  bem  pmnoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  he  accompanied  aa 
aide-de-eamp  his  bther,  who  waa  sent  as  plenijpotentiaiy  to 
Russia.  When  they  arrived  the  French  were  m  p<4sesition 
of  Moaeow,  and  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  the  field 
in  person  in  1613,  lientmant  Catheart  jouied  the  imperial 
army.  He  waa  with  the  grand  army  throughout  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813  aad  1614;  witnessed  the  battles  of  Lotzen  and 
BantSMi,  those  of  Itassdra  and  Ldpd^  of  Brienne,  Bar-sor- 
Aube,  Aicis-anr^Aabe,  and  the  takiw  of  Paris.  Of  these 
camptdgns,  and  mora  particahriy  of  ua  rtmte^  of  Mapo- 
lecm  I.  as  dufdayad  hi  the  battlea,  he  pahlidied  a  Tidume  of 
Commentaxies  in  1860,  finun  the  fusts  noted  at  the  time, 
accompanied  with  diagraau  idtowing  the  position  of  the 
armies,  vrith  their  movements.  It  is  a  valud}le  work; 
additiimal  interest  being  given  to  it  by  an  introdnction 
explaining  the  different  military  aystema  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  aa  well  as  of  the  French,  and  displaying  the  eflfiects 
of  national  eharactw  under  the  different  circnmstances  of 
attack  and  defoice.  In  1814  be  again  accompanied  hia 
bther,  who  vras  one  of  the  three  plenipotentiaiiea  sent  to 
Vienna.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  EIt>a  he  waa 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  I>uke  of  Wellington,  and  waa 
preamt  at  Qeatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  He  was  continued  in 
the  spMintmeat  when  the  Duke  became  master-general  of 
the  ChldBHwe.  and  accompanied  him  oa  his  miaion  to  Aix- 


IfrChmelle,  Veroaa,  and  Beriin.  In  he  had  arrived  at 
the  raSk  oi  lieutenant-Colonal,  and  served  for  about  eidit 
years  ia  Nora  ScoUil  Bermoda,  ai^  Jamaica.  In  1834  m 
retired  on  half-pay ;  but  in  1837  was  recalled  into  active 
service  on  account  of  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  whera  he 
proved  himself  an  active  and  efficient  officer.  After  serving 
there  for  more  than  six  years  he  returned  home,  tmd  a^un 
retired  on  half-pay  in  1844.  In  1846  he  waa  made  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  ef  the  Tower,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1862, 
when  he  accepted  the  governorship  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope^  with  the  conmtand  of  the  forces,  and  brought  the 
Kaffir  iasurrectim  to  a  sncceaafiil  terminatioiL  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  immediately  sent  aa  Oeneral  ef 
Dtvision  to  the  Crimea,  where  much  was  expected  from  a 
sum  so  thoroughly  aeqnaiuted  with  tiie  practice  and  science 

his  profassion.  Ho  however  had  diort  time  to  display  hia 
eapabdities.  Ia  the  battle  of  Inkermannj  on  the  6th  of 
November  1S&4,  whue  He  displayed  the  most  heroic  bravery, 
bnt  in  which  the  attack  he  made  on  the  left  was  met  by  a 
force  so  auperior  that  it  failed  in  the  desired  effect,  he  fell,  tc^ 
ther  with  (he  other  leading  Aieta.  He  vras  buried  oa  the  spot 
—Catheart^  Hill— with  eleven  otiier  officers  wlro  had  fallen. 

CATLINITE,  a  form  of  argillaoeona  mineral  called  Pipe- 
stone by  the  North  American  Indians.  It  comes  from  tha 
Coteau  dee  IVairies,  and  ia  a  red  claystone  or  compacted  clay. 
A  similar  material  is  now  accumulating  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  at  Nepigon  Bi^.  Another  varie^  is  used 
bv  the  Indians  of  the  nutb-waat  GOMt  of  *iaw*i<Hi  (Dana, 
Mitteraloct.) 

CAT-MINT.  [NimA,Al.l 

CAT'S-ETB,  a  form  of  Chalcedony,  of  a  greenish-gray 
eoloar^  having  a  peculiar  opalescence,  or  glaring  internal 
reflections,  bke  the  eye  of  a  eat ;  the  ^ect  u  owing  to  fila- 
ments of  aahestoB.  It  eomss  firom  C^bn  and  Malabar,  and 
possesses  considerable  value  u  a  gem.   (Dana,  JUituralikw.) 

CAT'S-TAIL  QRASS^  the  common  name  of  I*A&m 
praterm,  an  agricnltoial  plant,  also  called  Timothy  Grass. 
TPhlrcm.] 

CAUCHY,  AUGUSTIN  LOtTIS,  mathematiciim,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1789.  His  father,  Louis  Fran^oiii 
Cauchy,  waa  a  poet,  and  became  arcbiviste  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  The  son  was  carefully  and  religiously  educated. 
In  1804,  while  at  the  £colea  Centrales,  he  waa  crowned  by 
the  lastitote  as  the  pupil  who  had  carried  off  moat  prizes, 
among  which  waa  the  nrst  in  Latin  poetry.  In  the  following 
year  he  entered  the  Ecole  Polytechni^e  as  s      '  <--<— 
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and  in  1806,  whan  only  in  his  Mventeenth  year,  his  solation 
of  a  difficult  problem  vai  printed  in  the '  Comapcmdaiice' 
of  the  BchooL 

From  th«  £col«  Polytechniqae,  wh«»  he  row  to  the  fint 
place,  H.  Caachy  entered  that  «  the  Ponta  et  Chaoai^, 
Diaintuning  the  same  position.  He  waaaftennids  appointed 
engineer  of  the  woika  for  the  poit  of  Cherhooig ;  and  from 
this  date  commences  hia  long  series  of  mathematical  re- 
searches in  qneitions  previously  nnsolTed.  Among  the  fiiat 
was  his  demonstration  of  Euclid's  celebrated  theorem  on  the 
polyedra.  In  1813  he  pnblished  hia  *  M^thode  pour  deter- 
miner i,  priori  le  Nombre  dea  Racines  r^elles  natives  d'une 
Extraction  d'on  degr^  qoelconqae,'  which  was  followed  by 
papen  on  the  properties  of  intefprals,  taking  np  qnestions 
staled  by  Claiiant.  In  1615  he  received  the  grand  mathe- 
matical and  physical  prize  of  the  Institnte  for  his  paper 
*Sar  la  Th^orie  dea  Ondes^*  which  became  the  twaiB  of  a 
theoty  of  li^t. 

In  1816  Caachy  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Scienoes,  and  was  appointed  profeaaor  mechanics  in 
the  £coIe  Folytechniqoe,  and  in  the  same  yaar  he  pobliahed 
hii  demonitratimi  of  Fermat'a  theorem  of  the  polygonal 
Bomben.  Hia  leetoies  bad  a  moat  aalntaiy  infinenee  on  the 
edneational  resolts  of  the  school,  and  the  pr<^re88  of  his 
pnpils  was  materially  aided  by  the  works  which  he  succes- 
sively pablished  :  '  Coors  d' Analyse/  1821 ;  *  Lemons  sni  le 
Calcol  Diffi^ntiel/  1626 ;  '  Lemons  snr  lea  Applications  dn 
Calcol  Infinitesimal  i.  la  Q^metrie/  2  vols.  4to,  1826-28. 
At  the  same  time  he  continoed  his  valoable  series  of  papers 
for  the  Academy,  amon^  which  are '  8ar  lee  Int^rales  d^fiities 
entre  les  Limitea  Imagmaiies,'  1825  ;  '  Sor  TApplication  da 
Calcul  dee  Besidns  ^  la  Solation  des  Probl^mea  de.Physiqoe 
Math^maUque,*  1887 ;  '  Sar  la  R^lution  d'£qaations 
NBmdriqaes,  et  but  la  Tb^rie  de  TElimination,'  1829; 
'Snr  la Thforie  dea  Nombree,'  and  others.  The  last  was 

Sresnled  in  May  1830.  The  rev<^tion  wluch  followed 
eprived  U.  Canehj  of  his  pnblie  emploTmoit  as  hia 
loyalty  to  the  Boorbon  dynasty  preventM  nis  tahing  the 
oath  of  all^iance  to  the  government  of  Lonia  IMippe. 
Under  these  dreomstances  he  accepted  the  offon  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  invited  him  to  deliver  a  course  of 
physico-mathematical  lectures  at  the  university  of  Turin. 
In  1832  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  elected  Caueby  one  of 
their  fifty  foreign  memben.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Charles  X.  to  undertake  the 
scientific  education  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux^  who  then 
resided  at  Prague ;  and  be  cheerfully  devoted  hmuelf  to  the 
task.  While  thus  en^ged  he  resumed  in  1836  the  publi- 
cation of  his  '  Exeroises  de  Mathematiques,*  which  had 
been  for  some  years  interrupted.  In  1836  he  published  his 
'M^moin  aur  la  Dispersion  de  la  Lomiere.'  In  1838, 
having  terminated  hia  work  of  inatnution,  ha  rotnmed  to 
Fans,  and  took  part  in  a  scheme  for  training  a  superior  class 
of  jnofessors  in  the  interests  of  Ic^timacy.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudea  in  1839,  but  the 
minister  refused  to  sanction  the  choice,  remembering  the 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Caucby's  diligence  appears  to  have  increased  with  his 
yean.  The  number  ana  nature  of  bis  communications  to 
the  Academy  may  best  be  pndged  of  by  reference  to  the 
'  Comptra  RenduB ; '  at  one  time  th^  bewme  so  multiplied 
that  uteir  publication  overstiained  the  Academy's  fonds. 


Fonctions  en  Series  ordonnees  suivantles  Puissances  ascend- 
anteadesVariablei,*pnblishedinl846,ise8peaaU7remari[able. 

In  1846  a  prafeasonhip  of  mathematical  astnmon^  having 
been  created  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  M,  Caochy 
was  appointed  to  the  diair ;  but,  as  had  happened  ei^teen 
yeui  before,  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  required  in  1652 
a^n  lost  him  his  public  emplovments.  He  still  continued 
his  studies :  addine  every  month  to  the  number  of  his  works. 
He  treated  of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra,  the  theory  of 
numben,  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  mechanics,  astronomy, 
and  physics,  exploring  indeed  every  branch  of  mathematical 
analysis.  Of  him  it  has  been  said  that  he  "  threw  back  the 
limits  of  the  integral  calculus  ;  and  if  showing  a  preference 
for  abstract  questions,  he  on  the  other  band  rendered  import- 
ant service  to  the  elementary  portions  of  science,  by  iiimpli- 
fj'wig  the  tbeoiy  of  asymptotes,  introducing  the  use  of  limits 
in  an  parts  of  geometry,  and  by  giving  an  el^ant  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fundamental  theorem  of  the  themy  of  equations.** 


M.  Candiy  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  societies. 
Besides  the  wraks  above  motioned,  he  published  at  Tarin 
hia '  Renim^  Anatviionea,'  4to.  In  1836  appeared  '  Snr  U 
Th^oiie  de  la  Lomiere,*  8vo ; '  Buz  la  M^caniqne  Celeste,'  &c, 
8vD,  in  183I--and  a  Ivge  numbar  of  othen  in  the '  Memoires* 
of  tlu  Academy,  in  the  'Annalea  d«  MathAnatiqnes,'  and 
other  scientific  journals.  He  showed  too,  that  b«  inherited 
his  father's  poetical  alnlity  and  MvsIt  imagination,  and  re- 
lieved at  times  his  severer  studies  by  the  compoutiw  of 
French  and  Latin  poetry.  In  1834  one  of  nis  poaos 
'Charles  V.  en  Espagne  waa  published,  which  has  much 
merit,  and  exhibits  tne  monarchiol  predilections  and  religiou 
opinions  which  actuated  the  whole  life^of  the  author.  He 
died  May  23,  1857. 

CAVAIGNAC,  GENERAL  LOUIS  EUGENE,  sou  of 
Jean-Baptiste  Cavaignac,  member  of  the  Convention  and  of 
the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  brother  of  Oodefroy 
Cavaignac,  repeatedly  proeeeuted  by  Louis  Philippe,  wai 
bom  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  December.  1608.  In  1620,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  £c<^  Polytechniqns. 
In  the  yean  1888-80  he  anved  in  the  seoond  regiment  of 
Engineen  ai  c^itun,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paigna  of  the  Iforea.  Like  moat  of  the  sons  <d  the  noted 
republicans  of  the  Oreat  Revolution,  he  adopted  early  in  life 
the  principles  of  his  &ther ;  he  was  consequently  one  of  the 
first  to  adhere  to  the  revolution  of  July,  in  1830.  Bat  the 
free  exprenion  of  his  opinions  having  given  o&nce  to  his 
superiors,  he  waa  sent  m  1832  to  jom  the  army  in  Africa. 
Even  there  he  could  not  control  or  conceal  his  republican 
opinions;  but  the  brilliant  counge  be  displayed,  and  the 
services  be  rendered,  drew  upon  him  the  notice  and  ue  esteem 
of  his  commanding  officers.  He  waa  employed  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  Medeyah,  Boufiard,  and  Chirchen ;  and  in  the  sevend 
batUes  and  uutmiabes  of  Ouara,  Col  da  Moozaia,  &c.,  he 
gave  |«oofi  of  that  aptitu<b  for  war  which  bespoke  the  fotare 
eeneiu.  But  it  was  especially  in  the  e^editioa  against 
TIemaen  that  he  proved  hia  capadty,and  evuced  hia  valonr. 

After  the  cantnw  of  Tlenuen,  in  Jannaiy  1636^  Marshal 
Clausal  formed  a  battalion  of  volnnteen  to  ganison  th< 
citadel  of  that  town;  and  ^ve  the  command  of  the  place  U 
Captain  Cavaignac.  In  this  isolated  position  he  nuuntaiuet 
himself  with  great  honour.  Although  fr^uently  attacked  bj 
the  Arabs,  and  blockaded  by  Abd-el-Kader,  he  held  out, 
teaching  his  troops,  both  bjr  his  example  and  intrepidity,  U 
endure  the  severest  privations  without  a  murmur.  It  wai 
not  however  till  May  1837  that  he  received  further  promo 
tion.  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Conatantine,  Cavaignu 
was  transferred  to  the  Zouaves ;  after  which  he  had  a  battalioi 
in  the  infantry  of  the  line.  In  1839  he  published  a  work  o 
considerable  value,  entitled  '  De  la  Re^ence  d' Alger.* 

Although  his  health  and  constitution  were  at  all  time 
delicate,  Cavaignac  sustained  with  unfaltering  restsnation  th 
trials  and  fiitiguei  ti  a  camp  life ;  being  remarked  aa  coo 
stantiy  the  first  to  meet  the  enemy,  aiul  the  laat  to  retire  t 
his  tent.  At  the  lame  time  his  qaaHficationa  for  providin 
resonrces  and  administering  them  when  found,  were  of 
high  order.  Having  returned  to  the  corps  of  Zounvea  a 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  2l8t  of  June  1840,  he  was  creatr 
colonel  the  following  year;  but  a  abort  time  before  the  battl 
of  laly,  he  joined  the  32nd  of  the  line.  It  was  in  the  cap: 
city  of  commander  of  the  vangnaTd^in  this  memorable  aclioi 
that  he  so  ably  supported  General  Bu^ud  against  the  arm 
of  Marocco.  For  his  behaviour  in  this  battle  he  was  ma<j 
mar^chal  de  camp  on  Uie  16th  of  September  1844.  Aft* 
suppressing  several  revolts  amoog  the  tribes  on  the  wei>t«t 
frontier  in  1845,  he  invaded  Marocco  in  February  1840.  j 
the  bead  of  6000  men,  driving  b^on  him  the  redonbtabi 
Emir  Abd-el-Kader. 

In  1847  he  succeeded  Lamorieiire  in  the  government  ■ 
Oran,  and  on  the  a4th  of  February  1848.  m  received  h 
appointment  as  governor-general  of  Algeria,  Wa  decree  froi 
the  Provisional  Government  Two  months  aner  this,  Lamn. 
tine,  having  foreseen  the  impendiog  dangers  by  which  FmiK 
was  threatnied,  invited  Cavaignac  to  ttie  capitaL  Hia  kjv- 
ability,  and  his  decision  in  quelling  the  insurrection  of  Juit 
established  his  character  both  as  a  eitiaen  and  as  a  soldit; 
It  was  by  far  the  most  serious  revolt  which  had  occarr< 
since  1769.  Cavaignac  met  the  threatened  danger  •v.'w 
promptitude.  A  force  of  75,000  regulars  and  nearly  20ii.i  f 
National  Guards  was  collected  in  and  near  the  metn>['o]i 
Several  powerful  barricades  were  approached,  attacked, 
carried  m  the  r^ular  order  of  battle,  Cavugnac  hiuisc- 
accompanied  by  Lamartine,  leadi^U^^t^^  ^  onaerec  t  < 
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in  tbs  Ftabooig  da  Tanple.  On  tin  mtiaA  dqr  <^  the  in- 
ntKction,  Puia  wu  declared  in  a  aUte  of  siege^  and  Qenetal 
Ctnignac  vsi  appointed  Dictator,  all  the  civil  and  military 
powen  b«ng  committed  to  his  charge.    After  foar  days* 
Bird  fi^^bling^  the  contest  came  to  an  end  by  the  defeat  of  the 
marcAutiL    The  Ina  on  both  sides  wu  appalling :  two 
foienls  wen  killed,  fam  othen  mottaUy  ud  Atb  faadly 
vended.  In  all,  some  8000 persons  were  kuled  and  woondeo, 
and  14^000  made  priKmen.   No  sooner  had  he  quelled  thia 
pest  rendt  than  ue  gansnl  laid  down  his  authority.  The 
Nstiooal  AseemUy  qipcnntad  him  President  of  the  Cooncil, 
alkrwhidi  he  became  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  new 
«Eet  of  Piwident  of  the  Bepnblic   In  this  contest  he  fiuled, 
bsl  wsa  SDpported  by  1,448,308  votes.  On  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
bar  1851,  he  wasanested,  bat  released  after  a  short  detention ; 
and  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  reside  nndistorbed  in 
Aanee,  althoogh  he  had  not  given  his  adhesion  to  the  gown- 
Bent  of  the  Emperor.  He  died  October  1, 1667. 
CAWOOD.  [ToBKsaiai.] 
CEBADILLA.  [Cbtadilu.1 
CEDRELA.  CCsDBBUou,  5. 1 J 
CEDBIBET.   [Cheuistiit,  ^.  l.T 
CELAKOWSKY,  FRANTISEK  LADISLAW,  a  Bohfr- 
man  poet  and  philologist,  was  bora  at  Stnkoniee,  a  small 
tBwn  nbottt  60  miles  W.  'n-om  Pragae,  on  the  7th  of  March 
1799.    When  stndnng  at  the  nniTersity  of  Pragoe,  his 
SBthosinam  for  the  long-n«glected  langoage  of  Bohemia  was 
fiort  aronaed  by  the  socie^  of  his  friemls  and  fellow-stadents 
Eamaiyt,  Cbmelensky,  and  Vinaricky,  all  afterwards  authors 
ofscnne  note.   The  first  effect  of  it  was  that  ha  made  a  grand 
aato-<l»-f%  of  all  be  had  hitherto  written,  becaose  it  was  in 
the  Oennan  lanenage.   He  then  commenced  an  ardent  stody 
of  the  SlsTonic  unmama,  and  nude  himself  master  of  them 
all,  MM  well  aa  of  It^an,  French,  and  English,  and  at  this 
time  be  made  a  list  of  fbnr  hnndred  Engliah  words  "  mani* 
feitly  of  SlaTonic  origin,"  says  his  biographer  Msly,  which 
vottld  be  of  some  intnest,  but  does  not  ^ipear  to  have  been 
pinted.    Hia  ftnt  pnblkaUon  was  a  i^ome  of  '  Poems,* 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  Bohemiin  translation  of  Her- 
der's *  BLSiter  der  Tonnt,'^  or  '  Leaves  of  Antiquty.*  We 
■re  told  by  Ualy  that  the  timeof  its  appeannee,ah(nit  18SS, 
VIS  **  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  clasuc  to  the 
modem  style  "  in  Bohemian  literatare,  and  that  the  trans- 
Udon  was  "  the  earliest  classical  specimen  of  modem  Bobe- 
aian  prose."    A  more  important  production  wasa  collection 
Savoaie  national  songs,  *Slowansk^  nirodnj  pjsni,'  in 
ftne  volntnes  (Pngae,  1822-27),  a  publication  somewhat 
RKmbling  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.*   In  1628 
Cekkowuy  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Lady  of  the 
Uks,*  into  a  new  kind  of  poetical  prose,  somewhat  of  the 
Okuuc  kind,  bat  this  attempt  proved  a  total  failnre,  and 
the  only  result  of  which  the  writer  could  be  i^oud  was  that 
he  received  an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  mm  ffir  Walter 
^u,  to  whom  he  had  presented  a  cOT>y.   He  wasmora  sao- 
aufnl  in  his  next  tnnuation,  the  '  Ohhu  pisni  Raskych,'  a 
aUeedtm  cS  Rssnaa  national  smigs,  so  beHtUfolly  rendered 
isle  the  kindred  Bohemian  that  they  at  once  took  a  very 
place  in  tiie  literatnre  of  that  ooantrv,  and  still  retain 
X  Russian  was  at  th^  time  the  favourite  langnage  of  Celsr 
hawtkj,  and  the  Russian  nation  was  high  in  his  esteem,  so 
SBch  so  that  he  lost  the  friendship  of  several  of  his  Bohe- 
3:an  aeqoaintances  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  inaurrec- 
■xo  in  1831,  from  taking  the  part  of  the  RossianH  against 
Poles.    He  had  then  been  for  some  time  the  editor  of 
tbe  ieadiug  Bohemian  newspaper  at  Pragae,  a  post  to  which 
:«  had  been  recommended  by  his  patron,  Count  Chotck,  and 
^  wss  also  professor  of  the  Bohemian  language  at  the  nni- 
Tsiitr.    When  the  Polish  insarrection  was  suppressed  how- 
*m,  tie  disapproved  of  the  severity  of  the  measures  adopted 
sj  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  and  In  an  article  of  his  paper 
esBpand  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Cur  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Xutar  kliaas  « iJbB  Gblden  Horde  over  conquered  Roasia,  in 
tines  of  Ua  hvniiliation  under  the  Muasalmans.  The 
tftide  hsf^iened  to  pass  the  censorship,  bat  did  not  elude 
ttonplaiice  of  the  Rnssisa  ambnisy  at  Vienna;  a  complunt 
w  made  to  the  Austrian  government,  and  the  unfortunate 
«rit«r  was  at  once  disnusswl  from  his  editorship  and  his  pro- 
bwnhip— or  in  other  words  was  rained.   In  a  paroxism 
cf  brUcmess  Celakowsky  composed  a  volame  of  epigrams 
isuBA  his  peneentors,  hot  as  might  be  expected,  toe  per- 
=-xEian  to  print  them  wss  refused.    He  obtained  the  place 
'•'i  Uteariaa  to  the  Princess  Kinskv,  and  published  some 
I  of  »  nuldsE  danottr,  <tf  whien  the  'HnBdred-I«aved 
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was  at  this  time  widely  extended.  Dr.  Bowting,  now  Sir 
John,  dedicated  to  him  in  1832  his  volame  of  '  Cheskian 
Anthology,'  in  some  stanas  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  kind- 
ness Celuowslnr  had  shown  him  on  his  visit  to  Bohemia, 
and  the  material  assistance  he  bad  afforded  him  in  the  pre- 
paratkm  the  volame.  The  present  King  of  Prussia  waa 
soon  after  his  accession  indaced,  by  a  depntaticm  <tf  Polei,  to 
found  professorships  of  ^vonie  literatun  at  two  of  his  uni- 
versities, Berlin  and  BrasUn,  and  Celakoiraky  was  offered 
the  choice  of  either.  He  selected  Breslan,  and  removed 
there  in  1842,  to  enjo^  again  a  competence,  bat  in  what 
aspeared  to  him  exile,  m  a  comUiy  which  had  ceased  to  be 
Slavonian.  He  was  uways  eager  to  greet  any  Slavonians 
who  came  to  Breslau,  and  the  time  of  vacation  always  found 
him  at  Pragae.  At  length  the  events  of  1848,  so  disastroos 
to  Bohemia,  when  the  general  meeting  of  Slavonic  deputies 
at  the  capital  led  to  its  bombardment  by  Windischgratz, 
brought  aboat  Celakowsky's  return  to  his  native  coontiy. 
In  the  following  year  a  Professorship  of  Slavonic  I^ol<^ 
was  instituted  at  Prague  as  a  concession  to  the  national  party, 
and  it  was  (^ned  to  Celakowsky,  whose  offences  were  pro- 
bsbly  cmiidered  as  suffidentfy  expiated  by  his  seven  yean* 
expatriatira.  He  returned,  hut  his  friends  perceived  uat  he 
was  not  to  remain  long  anumg  them.  Always  of  a  somewhat 
moody  character,  he  was  now  wild  and  eceeotxie ;  soma  do- 
mestic calamities,  particularly  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  left 
him  burdened  with  a  large  family  of  children,  had  uaken  hit 
mind.   He  died  on  the  fith  of  August  1852. 

Some  of  Celakow^'s  works  have  been  already  mm- 
tioned.  The  most  important  of  his  other  publications, 
bis  *  Mndroslovi  n&rodu  slovanskAo  v  prislovich '  (*  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Slavonic  nation  in  proverbs'),  a  vuuable 
collection  of  that  nature,  attracted  much  attention  on  its 
appearance  after  his  retom  to  Prague,  and  to  increase  which 
he  left  large  mannscript  additions,  which  are  likely  to  see 
the  luht  under  the  editorship  of  a  friend.  He  had  also 
been  for  yean  eng^ed  in  coUectiona  for  a  supplement  to 
the  valuable  Bohemian  dictionaiy  <tf  Jungmann,  out  on  an 
extended  plan,  emlnadng  a  comparison  with  the  other  Sla- 
vonie  diaiecta,  as  in  the  great  Pt^ah  dictionaiy  <tf  Linde. 
This  work  is  uso  daatined  for  publication^  and,  it  is  antici- 
pated, will  prove  a  contribution  to  Slavonic  liteiatare  of  the 
very  highest  value. 

CELA'NO,  the  ancient  IStdmu.  a  lake  in  the  Abruzzo  in 
Italy.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  only  lake  of  any  consider- 
able extent  in  the  Central  Apennines.  The  lake  is  nearly 
oval  in  shape,  about  20  miles  round,  2176  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  situated  in  a  basin  withoat  visible  outlet,  and 
screened  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  To  the  north  rises 
Monte  Velino  with  its  double  peak  to  the  height  of  8180 
feet.  To  the  east  and  west  are  limestone  ridges,  steep  and 
rocl^,  and  of  much  inferior  elevation.  On  the  north-west 
a  moderate  aoolivity  separates  the  lake  from  the  valley  of  the 
Salto,  an  affluent  of  the  IHbcr.  The  lake,  it  appears,  was 
traversed  in  andent  times  1^  a  river,  called  Pitomos,  which 
must  be  the  Giovenco,  the  only  perennial  stream  of  any  mag- 
nitude that  now  enters  the  lake ;  and  its  surplus  waters  were 
carried  off  by  subterranean  channel,  the  <^iening  of  one  of 
which  is  still  visible,  and  caUed  La  Pedogna,  a  name  clearly 
derivedfrom  Pitonius.  The  outlets, however,  being  insufficient 
the  lakefrequentiy  overflowed  the  low  grounds  along  its  banks. 
To  obviate  the  evil,  Julius  Csesar  desigoed  to  cat  a  tunnel 
from  the  lake  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris  ;  his  plan,  however, 
was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  with  great  magnificence. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  tntmel  became  obstrocted  by  the 
falling  in  of  stones  and  earth,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  since  the  year  1240  to  Knder  it  efBcient  m  preventing 
inundations  of  tne  lake,  but  withoat  success.  Between  174S 
and  1830  the  encroachments  of  the  lalu  had  swsllowed  up 
10,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  Abruizo.  In^rtant 
repura,  however,  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
the  Tfro  Sicilies,  ander  the  direction  of  Signor  de  Rivera 
(who  examined  the  tunnel  in  detail,  and  described  it  in  1825), 
and  the  ancient  tunnel  was  so  far  rendered  available  as  to 
cany  off  a  constant,  though  not  a  large,  stream  of  water  into 
the  Liris,  or  Qarigliano.  The  area  covered  by  the  lake, 
according  to  a  kte  official  survev,  is  36,315  acres.  A  com- 
pany waa  formed  at  Naples  in  September  1852  to  effect  the 
complete  drainage  of  the  lake. 

Conaidered  aa  a  remnant  ot  antiqu^,  the  tunnal  of 
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Chndini  u  an  neeedingly  interestiiig  ofajeot.  At  the 
(^>eniiig  of  it,  near  the  Uks,  the  tnimel  U  about  30  feet  high 
and  S8  feet  Inoad ;  bnt  it  eontraeti  eoondanU;^  m  it 
advancea  thnmgh  the  moutun.  Ita  whole  Imgth  n  three 
mile*.  It  ia  in  part  eat  through  the  aolid  linuBtone  of  Uoote 
BalviaDo,  and  in  part  through  a  chalkj  earth  that  haa  little 
tenacity.  Wheierer  the  Utter  aubstaoce  oconra,  the  tannel 
ia  supported  hj  maionry  of  admirable  workmanship.  To 
admit  light  and  air  the  Romans  sank  sbafti  from  ahoTe.  The 
entrance  to  thia  tnnnel  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  aonth 
of  the  town  of  Aveiuno,  on  the  north-weat  abore  of  the  lake. 
[Abrqzzo.1 

CELBRlDOE.  [Kildarb.] 

C£LLS.  The  altimate  stmctnre  of  animal  and  Teeetable 
bodies  consists  of  minute  vesicles,  which  are  called  Cells.  In 
both  animal  and  vegetable  Gtnictgres  these  organs  are  not 
geDerally  viable  to  the  naked  eye,  as  they  yarj  from  the 
1-fiOOth  to  the  1-lOOOOth  part  of  an  inch  hk  diameter.  In 
all  casea  thepr  consist  of  an  enveloping  mambiane  or  eell- 
win,  which  inclosea  in  a  apace  more  or  leaa  enlaicsd  oartain 
couatitnenta,  called  eell-contenta.  The  natnre  w  the  8nb> 
stances  which  enter  into  the  eonpowtion  of  the  eell-walls 
and  constitnte  the  cell-contenta,  differs  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  bat  there  are  certain  propertieB  which 
all  cells  poesasa  in  common.  Sometimes  Uieee  propertiea  are 
called  vital,  to  distiDgnish  them  from  the  properties  possessed 
hy  iofprganie  or  mineral  l^odies,  which  are  called  phjraical. 
It  will,  however,  be  seen  that,  independent  of  the  rarmative 
power  hy  which  particlra  of  gelatine,  eelloloae,  Sec,  arrange 
themselves  in  the  form  of  cells,  and  again  these  cells  arrange 
themselvea  into  the  forma  of  orgins  and  beings  of  a  specific 
form,  there  are  few  of  the  ranctiona  performed  hy  cells 
that  may  not  be  referred  to  the  action  of  physical  foreea. 
One  of  ue  first  and  most  necessary  conditions  of  the  cell  is, 
that  it  shall  allow  of  the  passage,  throngh  the  membrane  of 
which  ita  walla  are  eompowd,  of  those  anbataneea  by  means 
of  whioh  it  grow^  and  which  it  acta  apon  for  the  prodacUon 
of  the  peealiar  secretions  which  dianeteriae  ^th«r  specific 
beings  or  parts  of  their  organisation.  Thia  fimction.  which 
is  called  Absorption,  seems  refenible  to  the  physical  relations 
which  exist  between  liquids  and  gases  and  the  membrane  of 
which  the  cellrwall  ia  eompoaed.  [ABsoaprmii.] 

The  liqnid  or  gaseons  contents  which  are  thns  introdneed 
into  the  interior  of  cells  undergo  a  variety  of  changes,  ac- 
cording to  the  position,  age,  or  other  circnnutancea  of  the 
cell.  Sometimes  the  fluid  that  is  abeorbed  appears  to  be 
transmitted  in  compound  structures  from  cell  to  cell  without 
nnderBoipg  any  great  amount  of  change.  In  other  cases,  the 
most  decided  diemica!  changea  take  niace  in  the  elements  in- 
trodneed. Hie  oella  of  some  parts  oi  vegetable  stractarea  are 
an  instance  of  the  latter,  in  which  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
are  absorbed  with  water,  and  converted,  «ther  during  thnr 
passa^  through  the  cell-wall,  or  whilst  In  0ie  interior  of  the 
cell,  rato  oelluloae,  starch,  sugar,  protein,  and  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  eelL  In  other  parts  of  pluta  the  ceUa  convey 
solutions  of  sugar  and  other  substances  without  producing 
Ml  them  any  change. 

The  oonsUtuents  absorbed  into  the  interior  of  the  cell  are 
the  materials  from  which  tiie  cell-wall  and  all  its  contents 
are  derived.  The  process  by  which  the  cell  appropriates  to 
itself  these  matters  »  called  Assimilation.  This  function  is 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  by  an  independent  force  or  power 
residing  in  the  cell,  or  congeries  of  cells,  which  form  an 
organ  or  a  body,  and  has  been  called  the  *  assimilative  force 
or  property,*  '  ot^ising  force,'  '  plastic  force.*  It  is 
necessary  however  in  this  procesa  to  separate  between  the 
changes  by  which  one  substance  is  converted  into  another, 
and  which  is  probably  the  result  of  ordinary  chemical  force 
under  other  cucnmatanoes,  and  the  power  or  force  by  iriiieh 
these  Bubstancea  an  made  to  assume  definite  forms  in  eeUa 
and  ornns.  The  latter  is  a  special  force  in  the  case  of  each 
cell,  plant,  or  animal,  and  to  which  alcme,  of  the  changes 
mvoWed  in  the  function  of  asnmilation,  the  term  vital  can 
he  properly  applied. 

The  result  of  the  appropriation  of  the  new  matter  ahsOTbed 
from  without  in  all  cells  is  their  enloigement  or  grow^. 
Thia  takes  place  in  two  ways :  either  Uie  new  matter  is 
taken  np  into  the  interior  of  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall, 
which  is  always  the  case  where  the  cell  becomes  augmented 
in  siie,  or  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  layers  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell.  According  as  the  first  mode  of  growth  is  reguhu' 
or  itrwular  will  be  the  form  of  the  cell.  The  vegetable  and 
nifflu  kingdoms  present  a^uat  ^  eonceivahle  fonns  of 


cells,  from  die  spherieal  and  luugoul  saDs  ohasned  in  the 
lower  forma  of  planta,  and  the  mm  ommasd  tisanes  ef  ant- 
mals,  as  cartilage,  to  tn  the  dongatad  wwli  af  the  alsnl, 
and'Uie  irregular  ceUa  of  bwia  «r  areolar  tisaaa  b  swils. 
The  animal  kingdom  presents  Inr  &r  the  greatest  vaiistj  ia 
thia  respect,  aira  so  great  ara  ue  changes  that  soma  of  the 
animal  cells  undergo,  that  the  terms  llatsmoridigsss  « 
Transformations  have  hew  applied  to  thcas  ohsngaa.  Ai 
examples  «l  these  cells  we  may  quote— the  bony  sosla  of 
the  epidermis,  of  the  hair  and  the  nails,  and  the  Isainatsd 
pavement,  epithelium — in  which  the  cells  are  flattoMd, 
polygonal,  or  fusiform,  and  the  e^l-wall  ia  fused  iato  oaa 
mass  with  the  cell-contents ;  the  oontraclile  fibr»<cellt  of  ths 
smooth  muscles ;  the  tubules  of  the  lana ;  the  prisms  of  th« 
enamel ;  the  various  fbrnu  of  bone>cells ;  and  the  tnos. 
versely  striated  cells  of  muscnlar  flbreu 

All  cells  originate  oe  are  ^rodacad  in  the  same  iw. 
Either  they  are  devalued  fraa  in  vegetable  or  animal  flv^ 
or  they  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  nreoeding  cells.  In 
all  cases  thev  originate  in  oouaetioB  wiu  asnbatanGaalkd 
pratdn,  whteh  exials  in  cells,  eitlwr  in  the  foim<ot  a  nsU 
dark  spot  called  a  nucleua,  or  oytoblas*,  in  the  intstioi  d 
which  ia  a  nucleolus,  or  of  an  expansion  on  the  intaiioi  of 
the  cell,  f^n  it  is  called  the  primordial  utricle.   Fns  cell- 
development  has  been  observed  to  take  place  la  ptaats,  ta 
sMxharine  and  other  liquids  about  to  nndwRo  the  fcrmcnti- 
tion  process,  and  amongst  animals  in  the  chylcL  Uood,  iix) 
Ivmph.   The  exact  mode  of  the  development  of  cells  ante 
tnese  circumstances  haa  not  been  aoeomtaly  ohseived,  and  tW 
particles  or  granules  of  protanaceooa  matter  from  iriueh  tkey 
are  suppoaed  to  originate  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  han 
had  their  origin  independent  of  other  cella.   The  most  coa- 
mon  form  of  oell-deTOlopment  ia  that  in  which  the  o^  grows 
around  or  from  the  nucleuB  or  primoadial  ntiids.  In  ths 
animal  kingdom  the  devdmmnt  of  th«  onll  man  frsqasntly 
takea  place  around  the  nnden^  udiilat  in  thn  vigstabla  king* 
dom  its  origin  is  more  fraqoenl  from  Um  folding  in  «  eofr 
traction  oiF  the  primordial  utricle  vpon  i  taelf,  hy  wma» 
two  cells  eripnate  in  one. 

Besides  the  development  of  cells  around  tha  nuclens  and 
round  the  Investii^  membrane,  or  iMimordinl  ntticle,  witbin 
the  walls  of  the  cell,  a  multipUeation  ol  cells  frequently 
takea  phuie  by  division  of  the  whole  cell.  This  takes  p)ae» 
in  many  of  the  lower  forma  of  animals  and  plants  [Psoto- 
zoA,  S.  S],  and  also  in  the  red  blood-coipnsclea  of  the  cm- 
bryoes  of  birds  and  mammaEa,  and  in  thia  c<4onrless  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  tadpole.  It  is  probnblo  that  fnrtkei 
observation  will  extend  oar  knowledgs  of  thin  Bodt  of  citt* 
multiplication. 

One  of  the  highest  problems  for  tho  p^aiolonr  of  tht 
present  day  to  solve  is^he  efficient  cansea  of  the  phesMnsna 
of  cellndeveloraient.  The  Mlowing  prDpoMtioBa  have  bcM 
laid  down  by  iCoUiker  as  an  attem^  to  follow  np  Sehwami's 
idea  <^  the  analogy  between  chemical  changaa  in  inoigsttie 
bodies  and  thooe  wnich  occur  in  cells 

1.  Hie  nucleus  of  the  cell  ariaes  in  tbn  ftrat  place  as  a 
precipitate  in  an  organisable  fluid,  and  nftemnrda  beeon«s 
consolidated  in  such  a  manner  that  a  special  investment  ami 
contents  with  a  nneleolns  appear.  Ita  developinBot  msy  in 
this  case  he  compared  to  that  of  inotgnnic  preciintatea,  yet 
the  constantly  globular  figure  and  sise  of  tlte  nndm  whicli 
are  just  formed,  indicate  some  essential  tbongh  not  yet  recog- 
nised condition  peculiar  to  them. 

S.  In  the  development  of  cells  bv  division  the  cell-nucleui 
plays  exactly  the  same  part  whicn  was  prerioosly  ascribed 
to  the  nucleolus,  and  the  occurrence  ef  tho  fcwnation  of  ceUi 
in  this  manner  demonstrates  that  dwnicnl  conditiMis  are  no 
necessarily  concerned  therein. 

S.  In  eell-develo^nent  aronnd  portioiM  of  contents,  an< 
in  the  cleavage  procesa,  the  nneln  also  operate  as  Rmpl< 
centres  of  attraction  njKni  a  certmn  maaa  of  blastema,  an* 
then  follows  tiie  ftvmation  of  a  uembnne  apon  the  sntto 
of  this  maaa.  which  ia  most  simply  undontood  as  a  conden 
sation  of  the  blastema. 

4.  In  the  cell-development  directly  aronnd  tlie  nodensth 
investment  with  blastema  is  wanting,  and  the  naelens  Ai 
velops  the  membrane  immediately  around  itself. 

From  what  has  been  previously  said,  it  vrill  be  seen  thi 
the  cells  are  the  active  seat  of  the  functions  of  both  anima' 
and  plants,  and  the  most  conspicuous  resalts  of  organisati< 
take  place  in  consequence  of  their  agenc^r.  They  not  on) 
constitute  the  mass  of  the  hoiy,  but  by  their  agency  alone  s 
the  spsdal  seetrtioBs  ^^wd^st^  S&^f^  " 
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^JhiIi  ut  fonaad.  The  fbod  li  <ottTOTed  inU  Iht  bodjr  by 
^  the  blood  of  a&imdi  t*  diaigea  with  oelli,  aod  tu 
ffui^m  of  loeomotiui  and  atma&Mi  m  OMrifd  00  1^  tha 
MDcrofcelk.  Nor  an  thata  ten  Amotiou  pM«lkr  to  Iht 
inimtl  kingdom.  CoatrutUlty  and  aauibiUtr  Mam  to  ba 


tbeBfopM^of  tha  aabilMaa  (^otaiB)  «r«dddi  tfaa  mudaaa 
ai  H&Boraial  ntiiele  ara  aerapoaad.  To  thia  aabaUnea  Ur. 
Zv&f  taujH—  to  gLva  tha  bmm  Budoplaat,  and  thu  em- 
cUiIm  a  Mtam  on  tha  idasiti^  o(  atniotoia  9i  ptento  and 

« lo  both  pluta  and  aninuUi  thtn  there  ii  one  biatidogieal 
itecot,  the  Endt^laat,  which  does  nothing  bat  grow  and 
mtadvriy  repeat  itaelf ;  the  other  element  the  periplastie 
i£tanoe  (the  cell  membmiM)  being  the  subject  of  all  the 
dtmial  tad  morphological  metamotpfaosee,  in  cooseqaflnee 
(tf  which  q>ecifle  tisraee  ariaa.  The  differeneei  between  the 
hnkiBgdoina  ai^  mainly,  1,  that  in  the  plant  the  Eodophut 
pun,  ind,  as  the  primndial  ntiiele,  attuna  a  la^  com- 
pntin  itse ;  while  in  the  animal  tha  Bndoplaat  remains 
■Mil,  ia»  prinelpal  bnlk  of  ita  tiaraea  being  nmnad  by  the 
pir^lnlic  anfaatueat  and,  S,  in  tha  Baton  of  tha  chemical 
diBgn  iriiieh  take  plaea  in  the  pariplactb  aabataneo  in  caeh 
ML  Ihii  ^BaliBonoB  howairer  doaa  not  alwaya  hidd  good, 
the  Aiddiua  fiuviahlng  examplea  of  aninala  irtioaa  peri- 
^irtic  tabrtanee  oontaina  cellulose. 

"Hie  plant  Uien  ia  an  animal  confined  in  a  wooden  case ; 
udiatore,likeSycoraz,  holds  thonsanda  of  delicate  Ariela 
nnpnuned  wiifam  every  oak.  She  ia  jealaaa  of  letting  na 
kaew  this ;  and  among  the  higher  and  more  oonspieaooa 
knnof  pluts  reTMla  it  only  by  meh  o  been  re  maoifestattons 
u  iht  ■hnoking  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the  sodden  clasp  of 
the  Diemaoj  or,  still  more  slightly,  hf  the  phenomena  of  the 
(^dmt.  Bnt  among  the  immense  variety  of  creatures  which 
Wlonr  to  the  invisibia  world  she  allowa  mora  liberty  to  her 
HrytSi ;  and  the  Pnleeeeei,  the  Volyoce,  and  indeed  all  the 
Al^,  are  daring  one  period  of  their  exiitence  as  active  as 
auBsb  of  a  like  grade  in  the  aeale.  Tnia,  they  are  doomed 
mntaallT  to  dint  themadvoa  an  vltUn  their  woodoi  cages 
vA  maam  qnteaoaat ;  bnt  in  thia  nipect  they  are  no  woraa 
off  than  tha  Polyp^  or  tiia  oyatar  even." 

For  fbrdier  infonnation  on  the  sabjeet  of  Cells,  see  the 
v^les  HnroLooT,  8. 8 ;  Ciui,  S.  I ;  Tisacra,  Oroaitio,  S.  1 . 
(Surpey,  in  Qnain's  lUemmt*  of  Anatomv ;  Kolllker, 
Bandbootvf  Hwman  £ij(o{c>7y,  translated  for  the  Sydenham 
Snety  by  Hndeyaod  Bosk;  Carpenter,  Manval  of  Human 
f^tndom;  Pnnei^ettfPkytiotom;  M<dil,  C>n(A«  Vege- 
^  CtUj  translated  by  Henfrey ;  ochleiden,  PrineipUa  of 
Stwaijle  BotaWy  translated  by  Ijankester ;  Scfaleiden,  On 
^^^ogeneti* ;  Khwann,  On  the  Identity  of  Struetttre  in 
Pt^nti and  Jnimale,  translated  by  H.  Smith  for  the  Syden- 
^  Sodety;  Qnekett,  Lectures  on  Bittciogy;  Hassall, 
^•mtevpie  Anatomy  of  the  Htman  Body;  Todd  and  Bow- 
fim,  Tie  PAytiologtau  AnatotMf  and  Pkytioloffy  of  Man; 
Qsckett,  Catalogue  of  the  Hittoiagical  Sena  in  the  Jfutetm 
K'tic  Rimd  Ca&ege  ef  l^trgtonM,  landon  ;  QmrterUf  Jovr- 
^  of  MieroteopieM  Seinm;  and  Tramaoioiit  1^ Micro- 
Kfual  Soeiehf,  vol.  i.) 

CXNSUS  OF  1861.  The  Cenana  of  Great  Britain  in  1801 
^trcd  in  b»tmbI  raspecls  from  any  i^evioas  Cenaoa.  In 
"oe  pointa  tlw  range  of  its  inquiries  was  more  minnte  and 
ptdfc;  in  nuunr  others  wider  and  more  comprehensive. 
^  character  of  the  previous  ioqairies  and  the  extent  to 
v^icb  they  reach*>d  bsve  been  anfficiently  indicated  in  former 
'  iiiapi  of  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia  j  *  here,  therefore,  before 
soma  of  the  principal  results  of  the  Census,  it  will  be 
n<x^  to  state,  in  ue  words  of  the  very  elaborate  Report  of 
^  Keg^strar-Oenoral,  prefixed  to  the  volomea  of  Population 
'u'let,  printed  by  order  of  Parliament,  iHat  the  Caiana  of 
Hi  soaght  to  accomplish : — 

*  M  taa  pteaent  Census  it  was  resolved  to  exhibit  not 
^bAj  Ham  atniiatiaa,  aa  before,  of  puidiea,  and,  more  com- 
Fittdy,  of  parlianientary  and  monieipal  borooghs,  but  also 
mdk  other  Lai^go  towna  to  England  and  Bcotlud  aa  ap- 
pved  nfficieDtly  important  for  separate  mention,  and  of  all 
'.'.t  ecelenaHical  ^striets  and  new  ectrlesiastical  parishes 
*itdi,tiBder  the  provisions  of  varioos  Acta  of  Pariiameot 
^"t,  daring  the  last  forty  years,  been  created  in  England 
lUWkUa.    In  sddiUon  uso  to  the  ioqairy  concerning  the 
"ccipttioa,  age,  and  birthplace,  of  the  population,  it  was 
f«l«Ti)uBed  to  aacertain  the  various  relatioDships  (soch  aa 
hiUQd,  wife,  aon,  daughter) — the  civil  condition  (as  married, 
■■auTied,  w^owcr,  w  widow)— and  the  number  of  persona 
uai,  or        ud  dnn^  Fortlw,  under  the  impnarion 


that  tha  fifth  aaetioa  of  the  Aot  wonid  aatiioiiaa  anch  an 

inquiry,  the  design  was  formed  of  colleeticg  statistics  as  to 
the  aoeommodation  afibrded  by  the  various  churches  and 
other  plaoaa  of  pablie  rriirioaa  worship  throu^ont  tha 
eoimtiy,  and  the  nambw  of  panoaa  gaoerally  ^equenting 
tbom ;  and  alio  m  to  the  enatuigadaeatioiial  eatahlianmenta, 
and  dio  aetoal  nwnbar  of  aeholan  under  inatnction.  It  wa^ 
howevir,  aabae^aently  conaiderad  ^btfol  whether,  upon  a 
rigid  eonatnetion,  the  Cenaos  Act  randood  it  compulsory 
upon  partiea  to  uFord  fnfonnati«i  apon  theaa  partienlaraj 
aud  the  inquiry  was  therefore  pursoedaa  a  purely  voluntary 
inveatigation.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  procure,  aa 
at  former  Censasea,  any  abstrmct  of  the  parish  regiotera  tor 
the  ten  preceding  years ;  the  general  syatcm  of  rvgiatration 
of  birtha,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  had  been  fur  that 
period  in  full  operation,  affording  more  complete  and  trnst- 
worthy  information  aa  to  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  popu- 
lation referable  to  the  operation  of  these  events." 

For  obtaining  theae  objects,  the  local  machioery  introduced 
in  England  and  Wales  by  the  Poor  Law  and  Regietration 
Aeto  waa  employed,  the  general  direction  of  the  Censns, 
under  the  Saoetanr  of  State,  being  given  to  the  Registrar^ 
OenenL  The  684'RagistntSon  DUtrf  eta,  toto  which  England 
and  Walea  waa  divided  hj  the  Regiatmtion  Act,  each  having 
a  snperintondant-ref^strar,  an  anbdivided  into  9190  Sabdis- 
tricta,  each  having  a  local  registrar  of  binhs  and  deatha. 
These  aabdistrieta  wen,  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Census,  and 
ander  the  aupervision  of  the  r^strars  and  snperintendent- 
regiatrara,  a^n  divided  into  30,610  Enameration  Districts, 
each  such  district  being  assigoed  to  one  enamerator,  who  waa 
required  to  oompleto  hia  enumention  in  one  day.  In  Scot- 
land, where  no  such  local  machinery  existed,  the  Census  waa 
token  torough  the  agency  of  the  sheriflh  of  connties  and 
chief  officers  of  boroughs ;  the  working  tA  the  Act  being 
devolved  chiefly  on  the  sherifls-substitato,  who  appointed 
a  fit  penon,  graemlly  the  parochial  schoolmaster,  in  each 
pariah  to  divide  it  into  convenient  enumemtion  distrieU,  and 
aaperintoid  the  proeeedinga  xA  the  Cenaaa  therein.**  llie 
number  of  enammtion  diameto  formed  throughoat  Scotland, 
in  1861,  was  7878 ;  in  the  Islands  of  tiie  British  Seaa,  Sfi7 
enumeration  distrieta  were  rimilar^  formed.  Of  the  mode 
of  taking  the  Census,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  blank-forma 
wen  left  at  every  house  and  public  inatitotion,  with  minnte 
directions,  to  order  that  they  might  be  correctly  filled  up  wiUi 
the  requisite  toformatton  conceraiug  every  person  who  abode 
in  the  honse  or  apartment  on  the  ntght  of  March  30, 1891. 
These  forma  were  collected  by  the  enomeratora  on  the  31st 
of  Match ;  each  enumerator  being  directed  to  aatisfy  himself, 
as  br  aa  possible,  of  the  accnra^  of  the  entries,  and  where 
inaecunte  to  correct  them.  "Hie  vast  importance  of  the 
method  adopted,  as  a  secnrity  for  the  accuracy  and  precision 
of  the  retonu,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  comparison  with 
the  method  adopted  in  taking  the  Cmsns  of  the  United 
Btataa  in  ISfia  At  that  date  the  territory  of  the  United 
Statea  conmrised  an  area  of '3,300,000  squan  miles.  To 
nambartheuhabitantaoccnpy ing  that  vast  space  the  entJn  staff 
of  superior  and  aabordinate  officers  employed  nnmbend  only 
3276  persona,  leas  than  one-tenth  of  the  number  employed  for 
enumerating  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  a  territory 
of  68,320  square  miles,  or  less  than  a  fifty-sixth  of  the  ana 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  American 
enumeration  could  not  l>e  made  on  one  day,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  thoagh  the  schedules  were  directed  to  be  filled 
up  with  '  reference  to  *  a  particular  day,  the  officer  did  not 
call  at  the  house,  the  inmates  of  which  were  to  be  numbered, 
till  some  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  after  the  time  specified ; 
when — the  canless  way  in  which  people  an  accustomed  to 
treat  aueh  things  bein^  taken  into  account — ^it  is  scarcelv 
possible  that  erron  can  in  very  numerous  instances  be  avoidea, 
even  as  regards  the  men  number  of  reaidents,  while  in  re- 
spect of  age  and  other  more  minato  mattera,  the  probability 
of  error  is  of  course  latgely  increased.  As  for  as  provision 
could  be  made  by  the  stren^h  and  caraful  appointment  of 
the  officiHl  staff,  and  the  stnetness  with  which  their  duties 
wera  defined,  theasrangementofor  the  British  Census  of  1801 
were  in  all  respects  admirable,  and  probably  the  returns 
were  as  accurate  as  under  existing  circumstances  are  attain- 
able. It  may  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  labour  which 
devolved  on  this  army  of  ennmeraters  (incladii^  Scotlund, 
nearly  39,000  in  number),  to  state  that  the  blaDk-forms  for 
England  and  Scotland,  issued  from  the  Census  Office, 
amounted  in  all  to  nearly  7,000,00(^  the  weight  of  them 
beii^  nearly  dO  tmi :  the  "  weight  of  the  aehedulea,  blank 
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ennmorfttion  booln,  antt  otber  fomu,  deipatdied  from  tha 
esntnl  office,  exceeded  52  Uhu."  The  Bchedales,  after  beiiig 
diilr  filled  in,  ware  nibjeeted  to  revuion  hy  the  legUtrars 
and  mperinteodoit-regiBtran  before  transmianon  to  the 
Censni  Office,  there  to  undergo  final  reriaioii  and  mn«aliza- 
tioQ.  The  enninention  of  the  peroons  on  board  vessels, 
either  in  harbooi  or  at  sea,  was  accomplished  by  the  officers 
of  the  Ctutrans,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Registrar  of  British 
Seamen ;  the  enameration  of  the  army  by  the  officers  of  the 
various  branches,  ander  the  direction  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  theae,  aa  in  other  matters,  the  returns  were  much 
more  minnte  and  estensiTe  than  in  any  nreviona  Cenns ; 
while  ieveral  ciAIatenl  retains  were  at  ue  same  time  ob- 
fauned,  rachaa  of  the  latest  popnlriion  of  the  several  colonies, 
the  number  of  British  snbjeets  in  varioos  foreign  states,  the 
number  and  rank  of  half-pay  officera  of  tfae  army,  uvy,  and 
marines,  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  pensionen,  of  officers 
emjdoyed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown,  Stc 

We  proceed  now  to  the  restUts  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
population.  Tbe  namber  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  incln- 
ding  the  islands  in  the  British  seaa,  on  March  31, 1851,  was 
£0,969,477 ;  and  the  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  East  India 
Company's  service,  abroad,  on  the  passage  ont,  or  roond  the 
coasts,  lielonging  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  day,  was 
162,490.  The  total  popalation  of  Great  Britain  may  there- 
fore be  set  down  at  21,121,967.  Of  these  16,921,868  were 
in  England,  1,005,721  in  Wales,  2^,742  in  Scotland. 
143,126  in  the  lale  of  Han,  Jersey,  Gnemwy,  Aldentey,  and 
othw  unall  islands  in  the  British  aaaa ;  ma  169^490  wara  at 
■ea  or  aerving  abroad  in  the  army. 

The  proportion  o^flwi2M(o/«maief  baa  been  preservedwith 
remarkable  regolan^  during  the  half  century.  In  18S1  the 
mule  population  of  Great  Britain  was  10,386,048^  the  female 
10,735,919 ;  being  an  excess  of  349,871  females ;  the  excess 
of  females  at  home  was  512,361.  The  proportion  in  1851 
was  103,369  females  to  every  100,000  males  ;  in  1801  it  was 
103,353  females  to  100,000  males.  At  both  periods  there 
were  somewhat  less  than  30  males  to  31  females.  In  1851 
there  were  20  males  at  home  to  21  females.  The  excess  of 
births,  however,  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  During  the  13 
years  (1839-61)  in  which  accurate  roisters  of  births  have 
been  kept,  there  have  been  bom  3,634,235  males  and 
3,465,629  females,  or  aboot  106  males  to  every  100  females 
(104,866  to  100,000).  The  dinaiily  in  tbe  sexes  at  home  is 
greatest  in  Scotluid — 110  nrnuea  to  100  mates ;  in  England 
and  Walm  it  is  only  104  females  to  100  males.  To  what 
degree  the  change  in  the  proportions  and  the  sabseqaent  dis- 
parity of  the  numbers  in  the  two  sexes  is  due  to  emigration, 
or  to  a  difference  in  degree  of  the  dangers  and  diseases  to 
vi^icb  they  are  respectively  exposed,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
consider. 

The  inereate  of  population  in  the  last  half  centnry  nearly 
represents  a  new  nation  equal  to  that  which  existed  m  Great 
Britain  at  its  commencement,  and  that  notwitiistancUng  tiie 
vast  numbers  who  have  "  annually  left  the  United  Kingdom, 
settled  and  mtUtiplied  in  millions  in  tfae  United  States,  in 
the  colonies  of  North  America,  of  Anatralia,  and  of  South 
Africa."  The  aggn^ptte  increase  in  the  fifty  years  is  93'470 
per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*389  per  cent,  annnally .  "  The 
annual  increase,  however,  has  varied  in  each  decennial  |>eriod ; 
it  increased  from  1*274  per  cent,  on  the  popnlatira  in 
1801-11,  to  1*489  (nearly  1})  in  ieil-21,whenitwasatthe 
nuutimum;  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  1881-31  was  1*408; 
in  1831-41  it  feU  to  1279 ;  and  in  1841-61  to  1-186  per  cent, 
annually.  The  population  therefore  is  increasing,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  has  declined  since  1811-Sl,  when  there  was 
little  emigration,  and  the  mortality  in  Enghmd  was  lower 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since,  down  to  the  two  last 
decennaries ;  when  the  public  health  has  suffered  from  epide- 
mics of  influenza,  cholera,  and  other  diseases ;  wliile  emigr&- 
tion  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  proceeded  at  an  accele- 
»ted  rate  from  274,300  in  1821-31.  to  718,000  in  1831-41, 
and  1,693,000  in  1841-fil."  Dnrmg  the  same  period  the 
woportion  of  lud  to  each  person  us  decreased  in  Great 
Britun  from  5*4  acres  in  1801,  to  8*7  acres  in  1861}  horn 
4  acres  to  2  acres  in  England  and  Wales. 

If  tfae  rate  in  wfaich  the  population  has  inereaaed  since 
1801  continued  to  prevail  nniformly,  the  popalation  would 
double  itself  in  Great  Britain  every  6S|  yean ;  in  England 
and  Wales  every  61  years. 

Tfae  namber  of  families  in  Great  Britain  in  1801  was 
2,800.808 ;  in  1851  it  was  4,312,388;  being  an  increase  of 
S,061,A86.  The  families  in  En^and  and  Wales  in  1601 


were  1,896,733  ;  in  1851  they  were  3,712,890.    In  SooUni 
theywere36^079inl601,and600,098inlBSl,  Themngi 
namber  of  fiunilies  to  a  house  in  Great  Britain  in  1801  vai 
1*209;  and  of  persona  in  a  family,  4-645;  in  1651  then  wen 
1*188  families  to  a  boose,  and  4-886  persona  in  a  futilj.  In 
Scotland  in  1651  the  average  of  peTBonsina£unilywaB4'81^ 
or  nearly  that  of  Uie  whole  island ;  but  the  average  A 
&miUes  in  a  bouse  was  somewhat  higher — 1*681.  InGliigow 
the  number  of  fiuniliea  to  a  boose  is  5-4 ;  of  penona  to  a 
house,  87*6 ;  in  Edinburgh  the  corresponding  nomben  in 
4-2  and  SO-6 ;  in  Aberdeen,  3  and  13-3 ;  in  Dandee,  3-S  and 
15-7 ;  in  Fttth,  3-8  and  12.   In  Londm,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nnmbers  an  only  about  the  sver^  of  Beotlaad— 1*74 
and  7*7 ;  bat  in  some  distziets  thenars  as  hi^asK^  ILand 
even  12  persons  to  a  boose.   This  excess  m  the  noiuten 
cities  was  caused  by  a  real  difference  in  the  h^its  of  (he 
people.    "The  towns  and  cities  of  tfae  two  northen 
En^iah  counties  and  of  Scotland  are  bnilt  in  the  contineotil 
style  ;  and  the  families  of  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  tbe 
poor,  live  in  large  Bate,  which  constitute  sepante  teaements." 
The  term  faoose,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  has  been  onilljr 
applied  to  theae  several  flate  or  floors ;  and  in  every  cenni 
from  1601  to  1641  'flats*  in  Gla^w  and  some  oUier 
Scottish  tewns  were  returned  as  Baparate  houses.  In  1851 
this  was  corrected,  and  the  enumerators  were  insttocted  that 
flate  and  sets  of  chambers  most  not  be  returned  u  faouiea. 
Tfae  returns  from  Scotland,  as  from  England,  are  now,  there* 
fore,  made  on  s  tolerably  uniform  piinctpi^  and  are  fairly 
available  for  eompanscm.    Tb»  variationa  in  the  several 
English  oonnties  and  in  difiimnt  districts  with  respeotto  the 
proportion  of  fomiliea  to  hoosea,  is  considerable ;  but  it 
would  require  far  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  enter  opoo 
it.   As  a  role,  in  En^and  and  Wales,  a  bouse  is  inhabited 

one  family,  the  excess  in  the  proportion  being  m&isly 
caused  by  the  large  number  of  public  institntions,  hotels, 
lodging-houses,  &c.    The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
families  in  curmexion  with  the  booses  which  they  occupy  in 
14  subdistricta  of  England,  containiiu  35,876  inhabited 
houses,  in  which  were  48,986  families  (1,608  of  the  faousei 
having  the  f^idlies  absent),  comprising  248,164  persons,  or, 
on  an  average,  nearly  7  persons  to  a  hons&--S  to  a  family. 
Of  these  houses,  26,309  contuned  one  family ;  4,769,  two 
families ;  1,583,  three  ;  746,  four ;  426,  five  ;  S24,  six ; 
118,  seven ;  6^  oght;  3^  nine;  and  38,  ten  families  and  op- 
wuda.  lids  uialysiB  is  in  the  Beport  carried  oat  wit]i|(re^ 
mirrateness  into  a  variety  of  particulars,  bnt  vriiich  it  ii 
imposaible  for  ua  here  to  follow. 

The  number  of  homuM  in  Great  Britain  in  1861  wax- 
inhabited,  3,670,198;  uninhabited,  166,735;  buildiDg, 
29,194.  In  1801  there  were  1,682,476  inhabited,  and 
67,320  uninhabited;  the  number  building  was  not  re- 
turned. Tfae  following  tables  sfaow  (1)  the  namber  of 
principal  public  inBtitutions, — of  their  in  mates  35,616  were 
officers  and  servants  ;  and  (2)  the  number  of  persons  sle^ 
ing  in  baigea,  bam^  tents,  and  vessels. 
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"  The  enumeration  of  the  houseless  {Mpulation,  nnsottlA 
in  families,  is,  however,  necessarily  imperfect ;  &nd  tfa 
actual  number  most  excmd  the  18,249  returned,  namelj 
9,972  in  bams,  and  8,877  in  tbe  opea^.     It.  ia  mention) 
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In  one  instance  that  a  tribe  of  gipieya  ttniek  th^  tmti  and 
passed  into  another  parish  in  oner  to  eaeape  mnmeration. 
Id  1 B41  the  number  of  the  hoiueless  class  was  22,303  ;  owing 
to  the  more  adtanced  period  of  the  year  (June  7)  at  which 
Uie  Census  was  taken,  many  Irish  people  and  labourers  were 
thra  enjfaged  in  the  hay  harvest." 

From  honses  and  families  we  aaemd  to  touns  amdeorpora- 
that.  Kg  attempt  was  made  to  clasaifv  the  s mailer  aggre- 
ptes  of  honses  by  dining  villages,  hamletti,  Stc. ;  bot  17,190 
ptaees  whidi  ban  definaa  bonndariea  an  sepaiattly  rrtnined 
is  the  Population  TaUea,  aoid  each  of  Cheaa  it  sMonwd  to 
be  a  riBoffe,  or  an  ajgrenition  of  &miliea  naiid  «  cbnn&  or 
chapel :  on  an  arerage  Uiese  TiUages  lie  at  a  distance  of 
aboat  S|  miles  apart,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eonntry 
iromtd  uiem,  distribnted  over  an  area  of  6  miles,  lie  at  the 
svenge  limit  of  1^  mile  from  the  centre,  or  at  tlus  mean  dis- 
tance of  rix-terentiia  of  a  mile. 

"  Great  Britain  has  eiffht  hundred  and  fifieen  towns  of 
nrioQs  xaagoitTidea,  either  market  towns,  coan^  towns,  or 
atie«,  fixe  hundred  and  tiphty  in  England  and  Walei ;  two 
ktaidrid  and  twen^Hhe  in  Scotland,  and  Im  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  To  21  of  the  preceding  *  Tillages  *  there  is  on 
IB  avenge  a  town,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  110  sqnare 
iLiles  of  country,  equivalent  to  a  aqoare  of  10^  miles  to  the 
rl'ie,  a  circle  having  a  radios  of  nearly  6  miles ;  so  that  the 
p-'  patatjon  of  the  coontiy  around  is,  on  an  average,  about  4 
mile*  frtm  the  centt». 

"Tlie  popiilation  amounted  to  10,566^  fn  the  816 
lewns,  vhicb  stand  <m  %ie4  miles  of  area.  An  avenge 
tptm  of  1^953  inbabitanta  stands  on  an  area  of  nearly  4 
>-jaare miles ;  equivalent  to  a  tquan  of  S  miles  to  the  nde,a 
nicle  1  jljlh  mile  to  a  radius,  and  the  pt^nlatioii  ia  less  than 
Uiree-qtiarters  of  a  mile  from  the  centre. 

"  The  popnlation  in  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  was 
10.403,189  ;  consequently  if,  for  the  sake  of  distincUoa,  the 
detached  honses,  the  villages,  and  small  towns  without 
markets,  are  called — countiy ;  at  the  present  time  the  town 
and  eotmtfy  populations  of  Great  Britain  diifer  so  little  in 
^smbeiB,  that  they  may  be  considered  equal,  for  by  the 
ihitnctM  10,666,288  people  live  in  the  towns,  and  10,403,169 
.3  the  connby.  In  the  towns  there  were  5-iperaona  to  an 
sen,  in  the  country  5-3  acres  to  a  person.  The  density  in 
•±i  country  waa  120  persons^in  the  towns  3,337  persona— 
*.>  a  square  mile.   .   •  • 

"  The  815  towna  are  nouped  anund  87  conn^  towns—* 
'i  in  England,  3S  ia  Somand,  and  3  chief  towns,  equivalent 
tDcoDnty  towns,  in  the  Islands  of  the  British  Seas.   Each  of 
±i  eentnl  county  towns  was  lurrounded  on  an  average  by 
r^t  or  nine  other  towns,  extending  over  an  average  area  of 
L'JffT  aqaaxB  miles,  equivalent  to  a  square  of  33  miles  to  the 
;  «  circle  of  18  mileB  radius :  and  without  allowing  for 
ihe  extreme  diatance  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  they 
wfzT  35  miles  apart.    The  popnlation  of  the  county  towns 
'•i  Great  Britain,  and  the  chief  towns  of  the  Channel  Isldnds 
■.=iaviiled  to  about  626,647  in  1801,  and  to  1,391,638  in 
.Vtl ;  in  England  and  Wales  the  population  of  the  county 
Uim«  wM  about  473,239  in  1801,  and  1,076,670  ia  1861.''^ 
This  equality  of  proportion  between  the  town  and  country 
p^alatioa  of  Great  Britun  is  one  of  the  *  great  facts,* 
^Tw^t  into  prominent  notice  by  the  Census  of  1861.  The 
r=*t  relative  increase  of  the  population  collected  in  the 
;~-^pa1  towns  is  another  of  the  mora  important  foets  which 
:  ~=t  to  a  diange  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people. 
'  iif,  in  the  61  principal  towns  in  England  and  Wales, 
■rich  in  1001  contained  8,163,698  inb^itants,  the  popu- 
•a-'.-tt  had  risHi  in  1661  to  6,254,261 ;  in  other  words,  in 
•-■■1.  abont  84  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  resided  in 
'  :^  01  towns,  while  in  1861  very  nearly  36  per  cent,  of 
■jt  popfdetion  resided  in  the  same  towns.   In  the  seven 
;n&dpel  towns  in  Scotland  there  resided  in  1801,  271,486 
^  <rftibe  entire  popnlation  of  1,608,420,  or  16*8  per  cent ; 
1 1451,  779,6»8  ont  of  the  entire  population  of  2,888,742, 
'       per  cent. :  or  there  occurred  a  relative  increase  in  the 
-  z  lu^ect  towns  in  Great  Britain  of  upwards  of  10  per  cent., 
H  compered  with  the  increase  of  the  entire  ^nlation :  that 
ti.  vhenasi  then  two  of  every  ten  persons  m  Great  Britain 
rwled  in  6B  of  the  principal  towns,  now  tkne  out  of  every 
lA  pnonn  nnde  in  them.  The  inoBMMe  of  the  population 
.5  Lnodon  and  the  other  great  towns  was  4,609,625,  or  189 
pa  erat.  in  the  half-eentury ;  thai  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
■At  eoBntiy  wm  S,770JB96,  or  71  per  cent    The  actu^ 
n  1 1  Msii   in  some  6t  ue  great  towns  was  very  remark- 
lUfc.  Ia  licodonthe  popuhUicm  incwaed  from  966,863  to 


3,368,336,  bnng  an  ineraase  of  1,403,373,  or  146  per  cent. ; 
Manchester  (with  Salford)  from  94,786  to  401,326  ;  Uver- 

Cl  from  8^296  to  876,955,  its  opposite  neighbour  Birken- 
i  rising  lathe  same  time  from  110  to  84,285;  Bir- 
mingham from  70,670  to  832,841  ;  Pk-eston  from  12.174  to 
69,684;  Bradford  from  13,264  to  103,778)  Plymouth  from 
16,040  to  62,221;  Sontfaampton  from  7,813  to  36.306; 
MerthyrTydfil  from  10,127  to  63,080  ;  Gbu^wfrom  77,068 
to  329,007 ;  and  other  manubetaring,  mining,  and  sea-port 
towns  at  a  ^portional  nte.  The  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  «iterin|-plaees,  or  towns  chiefly  devoted  to  pleason, 
meannhile  being  at  feast  eommensante  with  that  of  the 
towna  deveted  to  business:  thus  Brighton  increased  from 
7,440  in  1801  to  69,673  in  1661 1  and  Cheltenham  from 
Zfi76  to  86,061. 

Dividing  the  towna  into  classes,  it  appears  that  "the 
greater  put  (3,082,776)  of  the  increase  (6,363,660)  in  the 
six  classes  <A  towns  was  in  London  and  in  the  manufeetnring 
towns ;  the  (1)  sea-ports,  the  (S)  towns  whidi  are  in  mining 
districts,  or  are  engaged  in  hardware  mannfiutnres,  and  (3) 
the  eooDty  towns,  severally  contributed  more  than  three- 
qaarters  of  a  million  to  the  increase ;  the  increase  of  the 
people  living  in  watering-places  was  200,164.  In  the  latter 
class  the  rate  of  increase  was  the  greatest;  it  was  S-eOl  per 
cent  annually.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  was  2  380  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  2*336  in  the  mining  and  hardware 
towna,  S'191  in  the  sea-port^  1-8S0  in  London,  and  1*609  in 
Che  eoantr  towns.  The  annual  rate  <tf  increase  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  same  half-eentury  waa  1-377.  The  towns 
have  increased  most  rapidly  in  which  straw-plait,  cotton, 
pottery,  and  iron  are  manuAtetnred." 

The  dgtttity  and  prommi^  of  the  populatim  are  ehddi^ 
in  the  Report  and  the  Saaunary  Tables  in  various  ways,  and 
at  considerable  length :  hen,  however,  the  matter  most  be 
treated  briefly.  The  density  of  popuhition,  or,  as  a  recent 
French  authority  (Baron  de  Prony  in  the  '  Annuaire  has 
proposed  to  term  it,  the  specific  population,"  after  the 
analogy  of  "  specific  gravity,  varies  in  the  624  districts  of 
England  and  Wales,  from  186,761  persons  on  a  sqnare  mile 
in  the  East  London  district,  to  18  on  a  square  mile 
in  that  of  Bellingham,  Northumberland.  The  greatest  density 
of  population  out  of  Londui  is  in  the  Uverpool  district,, 
which  is  74,446,  and  the  next  Krmingbam,  which  is  41,853* 
<»  a  square  mile.  Mancfaeiter  has  ll377,  which  is  less  than 
Leeds,  which  has  30,866;  Bristol,  whtdi  has  22,858;  Ply. 
mouth,  which  has  20,441 ;  Nottingham,  which  has  19,994 ; 
East  Stonehonse,  which  has  19,913  ;  Brighton,  iHiich  haa 
18,068;  Hull,  which  has  17,760;  Salisbury,  which  has 
11,907  ;  Greenwich,  which  has  11,849 ;  and  Exeter,  which 
has  11,670.  The  smaller  density  of  Manchester  than  such 
towns  as  Salisbury  and  Exeter  is  accounted  for,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  large  sitaces  covered  by  the  numerous  great 
factories  and  warehouses ;  yet  the  result  is  scarcely  what 
would  be  generally  expected,  especially  as  both  Exeter  and 
Salisfauiy  are  cathedral  towns,  having  considerable  open 
spacea  within  the  city  boundaries.  Bot  the  evidence  of  over- 
crowding in  these  two  cities  appears  maeh  stronger  when 
they  are  compared  with  some  of  the  other  most  populoas 
manufacturing  towns :  &heffield,f(Hr  instance,  which  u  among 
the  densest  has  6,863,  or  little  more  than  half  a*  mat^  on 
the  aquara  mile  as  Salisbury ;  Bndfbrd,  wfaidi  haa  8,887,  or 
less  tnan  one-fonrth ;  and  Blaekbomj  wfaieh  has  1,333,  or 
cmly  one  ei^th.  As  respects  proxiim^  of  popnlation,  r»- 
gai^g  it  up(m  the  same  hypothesis  of  w^ual  distribatlon, 
we  find  that  the  people  of  England  were,  m  1801,  on  an 
average  153  yards  asunder,  while  in  1851  they  were  only 
108  yards  asunder ;  the  mean  distance  apart  of  the  houses 
in  1801  being  362  yards,  and  252  yards  in  1851.  Or,  as  it 
may  be  otherwise  expressed,  on  the  same  area  the  popnlation 
has  doubled ;  the  proximity  has  increased — the  separation 
has  diminished— in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  ■  In  the  London  divi- 
sion the  mean  proximity  has  inereased  from  81  yards  in  1801 
to  14  yards  in  1861. 

The  hlanda  of  the  Britith  Seat  are  noticed  more  fully  in 
this  than  any  previoua  Census.  Five  hundred  islands  and 
rocks  have  been  numbered;  but  inhabitants  were  only 
found  on  the  morning  of  March  31st,  1851,  on  175  islands,  or 
groups  of  idanda.  Some  of  the  others  are,  however,  occa- 
sionally dwelt  on  by  shepherds  during  summer.  Passing 
over  Ireland,  which  contained  6,653,178  inhabitants,  we  find 
that  fonr  of  the  larger  islajida  have  each  upwards  of  60,000 
inhabitants Angles^  67,318,  Janey  67,080,  Isle  of  Man 
88,344,  Ide  of  Wight  60,384.  Four  othen  Iuts  e^  abow 
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80,000  >-Onflnuey  S8,7fi7,  Uwu  S8,018,  Skve  81,fiSe.  ud 
Shetland  30,030.  Two  more  number  npwarda  of  10,000 
Orkney  16,668,  and  Iilay  12,334.  Twenty  nomber  between 
1,000  ud  10,000  inhabitanU ;  fifteen  between  600  and  1 .000; 
tnirty-seren  between  100  and  600 ;  fifteen  between  60  and 
lUO ;  forty-&ve  between  10  and  60 ;  aeven  nomber  10  inha- 
bitanta  on  each;  and  twenty^five  under  10,  two  of  them 
having  only  one  inhabitant  on  each.  Little  Papa,  one  of  the 
Shetlands,  a  wMuan,  and  Inchcolm,  in  Fifeahire,  a  man. 
Some  of  the  more  remote  and  amaller  island*  were  now  num- 
bered for  the  first  time,  and  maeh  carious  information  has 
been  collected.  St  Kilda,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  70  miles 
from  the  mainland,  is  one  u  these.  The  population,  now  for 
the  first  time  officially  enomarated,  eomiated  of  48  malee  and 
62  females,  all  of  whom  were  bom  on  the  island,  except  one 
female,  aged  35,  who  w««  imjported  from  Sotherlandahire. 
The  excess  of  females  is  chiefly  among  children  under  20, 
of  whom  there  are  22  males  and  30  funales ;  and  persons 
above  60,  of  whom  6  are  femalea  and  1  imly  is  a  male.  The 
men  are  all  fiirmers  and  bird-catchers,  each  "  farmer  "  occu- 
pying about  three  acres  of  land.  Eight  females  are  described 
as  "  weaveress  in  wool."  The  great  majority  of  children  die 
of  what  is  called  the  "  eight  days*  illness ; "  several  were 
bom  dorinA  the  previoas  twelve  months,  bnt  aoiy  two  were 
living.  There  are  a  manse  and  a  church  on  the  lalaod ;  bnt 
no  resident  clergyman  cr  medical  man. 

The  nomber  of  boroaghi  in  England  and  Wale*  having 
municipal  organisation  accordiiw  to  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  was  10^  with  a  popolation  of  4,346,268 ;  of  these 
bfHToaghs  18  have  had  ebarten  of  innvpontioa  granted  sinoe 
the  passing  of  that  Act  There  an  80  nniefonned  boroDghs. 
Of  the  rftionned  bonnghs  it  is  found  that  on»4)alf  of  the 
population  (2,220,542)  is  contained  in  17  boronghs,  each  of 
which  contains  more  thui  60,000  inhabitants.  It^pesnalso 
that  102  boroughs,  or  more  than  half  ttf  the  total  number,  con- 
tain leas  than  0,000  inhabitants  in  each  ;  in  the  aggregate, 
472,661  inhabitants.  Eighty-sevoiboroogha  have  from  2,0(>0to 
7,000  inhabitants ;  twenty-eeven,  from  SO.OOO  to  40,000 ; 
eight,  from  40,000  to  60^ ;  seven,  from  60,000  to  60,000 ; 
two,  from  80,000  to  VOOfiOO;  and  thne  have  S00,000  and 
upwards. 

The  83  royal  and  manicipal  bnr^s  of  Scotland  contained 
752,777  inhabitants ;  only  three  botghs  contained  more  than 
60,000  inhabitants ;  tme,  more  thu  40,000 ;  three,  from 
20,000  to  40,000 ;  fifteen,  firom  7,000  to  90,000  ;  thirty-thi«e, 
from  2,000 to  7,000 ;  and  twentr-eigfat  aodex  2.000  iohabi  tanta. 

Several  of  the  most  popoioaa  and  important  places  io 
England  and  Wales  an  still  vritihontaaoBSoipal  oi|^uaati«a. 
Among  these  are  the  metropolitan  parliammtaiy  ooroofj^  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  population  539,111 ;  FiDBbory,  3S3,77S ; 
Maiylebone,  370,957;  Greenwich,  105,784;  Lambetb. 
251,345 ;  and  Westminster,  241,611 ;  and  the  towns  of 
Brixton,  population,  69,673;  Burnley,  20,628;  Buiy, 
31,262;  Chatham,  28,424;  Cheltenham,  35,051;  Dudley, 
37,962;  Huddenifield,  30,880;  Metthyr  Tydfil,  63,080; 
Rochdala,  29,195 ;  Stroud,  36,536 ;  and  Stoke-npon-Txent, 
84,027.  In  Scotland  there  are  no  towns  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000  which  are  not  munioiiial  burghs. 

Additional  abstracts,  of  a  very  valuable  character,  have 
been  published  sobaec^ianily  to  we  General  Aeport  relating 
"  to  the  ages,  occnpation,  cinl  conditian,  and  birth-places  U 
the  popojation;  na  aaiabaii  af  the  hfiad,  and  of  the  deaf 


and  damh ;  and  the  extoii  of  the  aeeoonodMioo  thm^umt 
the  country  for  the  porposesof  edncaUonand  reliKioai  bat 
this  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  qnestions  of  so  wide  a  oaten. 
In  another  article  will  be  foond  a  notica  of  the  OoooMTioa 
or  TBI  Pnopu  \S.  2]  as  exhibited  in  the  Ceosu  retarui. 

With  respect  to  Irdand^  the  circomstance  brought  out 
with  most  startling  prominence  was  the  ramarluble  aecreua 
in  the  population  smoe  the  previous  Census.   Up  to  thsl  of 
1841,  eaoh  decennial  Censos  of  the  half-century  aid  ihosn 
a  steady  if  not  rapid  iocresae  of  the  popolation.  Tbst  ol 
1851  ^owed  that  during  the  past  ton  years  the  gain  of  lb* 
previous  twenty  bad  been  more  than  undooe.   In  l&Sl  ths 
total  population  of  Ireland  was  6,801,827  ;  in  1861  it  «h 
only  6,661,870.   Andthe  retnnuforthier  showed  that  this  de- 
crease was  general  AS  compared  with  1841 ;  and  eves  u  com* 
pared  with  1681,  the<atly  excepUmii  wereaome  twooi  thre« 
places  in  Ulster,  in  each  of  wbch,  from  caaiei  eanly  under- 
stood, there  had  been  a  eontinnons  increase  of  inhahiutlK 
during  the  half  centoiy.   The  large  falliog  off  of  the  popu- 
lation between  1641  and  1851  was  mamly  owinx  to  th< 
diaastrona  fiunint  which  afflicted  Ireland  in  1845-47,  iu  con- 
seqnenoe  of  the  Ssilnre  of  the  potato  cn^ :  partly,  however, 
it  was  doe  to  emigration,  which,  in  its  turn,  bad  been  gre&tly 
stimulated  by  the  failure  of  the  potato,  and  the  conie<iiucl 
agricaltural  distress.    The  total  emixration  from  Ireluul 
daring  the  ten  years  between  1841  and  1861  is  estimated  lo 
have  amounted  to  1,289,133,  "  varying  with  comidenble 
regularity  according  to  Uie  variations  m  the  state  fA  Uii 
labouring  dassea."  For  Urn  laka  of  presenting  in  one  vitw 
the  increase  and  deeiwaie  of  the  popalation  of  Ireland,  vb 
^pend  a  table  of  the  number  of  inhabitant!  in  the  four 
provincee  at  each  dscennial  Censos  from  ISSl  to  1861. 


PrarioMS. 

Area  la 

1821 

1831 

1841 

1851 

LeinstOT  ■ 
Mumtcr  , 
UUter  , 

CoROUI^t 

Total  of  Ire-) 
Itnd  .    .  t 

4.87  6,3n 
6^4,579 
5,47^*438 
4,3112,043 

1,767,492 
1,935,613 
1,993,494 
1,110,229 

1,909,71  a 

2,227,152 
2,2(16,622 
1,943,914 

1,973,731 
2,396,161 
3,386,373 
1,418,859 

i,fir2,ssi 

1,857,113 
2,011, 7  Sli 
1,010,211 

20,aOS,271 

6,801,627 

7^67,401 

8,175,124'6,55U;0 

The  decrease  (A  popal^on  was  as  might  be  expected  moA 
marked  ia  Uw  nuiI  distrietv-  In  aeveraj.  of  the  large  towu 
the  Census  of  1861  abownd  an  actual  bicreaae  of  popolatioii, 
while  scarce  any  showed  a  falling  off,  a  circvmstance  aris- 
ing no  doubt  from  the  famishing  poor  having  crowded  inU 
them  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment  or  of  fiudinj 
relief.  Dublin  aty,  vrfuch  in  1821  contained  185,881  iatit 
bitants,  had  232/26  in  1841,  and  258,361  in  1851.  Cork 
though  it  showed  a  dedine  of  nearly  15,000  between  1^'^ 
and  1651,  showed  an  increase  of  above  a  thousand  from  IMl 
Belfast  had  more  than  doubled  in  population  between  \>i^ 
and  1851,  and  between  1841  and  1651  had  increased  froi 
75,308  to  100,30a  GoJway  town,  which  between  l^Sl  u 
1841  had  fallen  in  population  from  33,120  to  17,275  hi 
inentased  in  185).  to  83,696. 

The  two  following  tables  will  show  Sn  tha  raadieit  mans 
tiie  general  lesolts  of  the  enomeratioa  of  1851, 


Jmk,  SmuUf  md  Piiptdatiim,  qn  Mank  SlMt  1651 . 


Great   ^l^n    ud  ] 
!  IiUndi  In  the  Bri-  \ 
i  tisb  SeM  .   .  .   . ) 

Rnflmad  and  Wales  .  . 

Srotlind  

iMkad  

Idsadt  In  the  MtiAi 

*»  ! 

im. 

Aim  ia 

Aem. 

nonaES. 

POPULATION. 

iBhaMtsrt. 

UatababtUd. 

Building. 

AfMIU. 

ftwalis, 

57,824,377 

8,670,192 

166,735 

29,194 

20,969,477 

10,838,568 

10«785,918 

87,894,916 
30,047,463 

30,808,271 

263,000 

3,278,089 
870,808 
1,047,735 

21,845 

158,494 
12,146 
65,169 

1,095 

86,871 
2,420 
8,118 

203 

17,887.609 
2,888,748 
6,616,974 

143,136 

8,781,326 
1,375,479 
.8,176,787 

66;064 

8,146,884 
1,A  18,363 
8,839,067 

76,272 
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ToKH  amd  Comtry  PcputoHm  i»  Gnai  SHtaiH. 


Popnlftttm  of 
TllUgMud 
DctMbad  D*aU 
Itaga  ttt  Um 

CvUMlrjr. 

Am  In  Asm 

of  Tom, 

AfVA  In  A  f  PM  fif 

Um  Cottniry 
•mroiindlii,;  ibo 
Tawiw, 

or 

CtnaOm. 

Of 
TowH. 

EoKUnd  aod  WilM  .  . 
Chimwl  Triimlt  •   •  • 

M 
3 

580 
225 
10 

8,990,809 
M  97,079 
88,400 

8,986.800 
1,381,663 
74,736 

1,724,406 
287,134? 
13,108? 

85,600  509 
19.760,328? 
238,892? 

Chmt     Britab   ud  1 
lilwdt  in   BrllUb  \ 

B7 

815 

10,556,388 

10,403^189 

3,024^48 

55,599,729 
1  ■ 

fa  tlie  article  Grbat  Britaih  of  the  'Penur  Cyclo- 
{liEjia'  i  Ubie  is  siven  of  the  population  of  tlie  coaa- 
uet  of  Engtaiul,  Walci,  and  Scotland,  with  the  areas  in 
rjure  miles,  according  to  the  Cenras  of  1831,  and  nnder 
ibebeadluLAND  a  linular  table  it  given  for  that  iBland.  In 
Ik  fenner  Sappiementi  nnder  the  bead  Census,  tables  are 
dTiD  of  the  popolation  of  the  coanties  of  Great  Britain  and 
bland,  according  to  the  Cenaai  of  1841.  We  now  give 
'Mia  of  the  population  of  Great  Brit«n  and  Inland,  with 

ireu  in  acrea,  according  to  the  Censes  of  1801,  followed 
bra  lilt  of  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  arraiued  nnder 
^  le^eetm  eon&Ues,  with  the  population  of  eien  in  1651. 


ACTM. 


BNGLAMa 

Btriuhin 

BaduD^uBaliice 
CuabridnsUi* 
CboUiv  . 
TmiU  . 
CoBbtriiad  . 
DctbjiUiv 
Dmiulure  • 
DamiAin 
DurhuB  • 

GWatenbite 
Huipikire 

HmfefMure 
HutiB|doMUce 

Xnt  , 
Uncuhire  . 
['icntenhim 
l-iroliubire  . 
Hiddletez 
KwusthsUn 
. 

SVJiuiptoinhin  . 

^-'■^ukUuio 

*  ~<nHiUre 

•Kk  , 

*  r»T  .  . 
'  «tl  .  , 

miclufaiie 
f^-tBOfelaad 
^■.Jwiiie  a 
^■•WCTfcnhifB 
'I'-'liUn,  But  Bidioff  . 

t-fkitiire,  NKth  Riding 
^•Odkin,  West  Bidisg 

WALES, 
'^■lisshiie. 


.  395,582 
.  450,358 
.  464,930 
.  523,861 
.  707,078 
.  873,600 
.1.001,378 
.  658,808 
.  1.657,180 
.  632,035 
.  622,476 
.  1,060,549 
.  805,102 
.  1,070,216 
.  584,828 
.  391,141 
.  230,865 
.1,041,479 
,1,219,221 
.  514,164 
.  1,776,738 
.  180,168 
,  868.899 
.  1,384,301 
.  630,358 
.1,249,299 
.  526,076 
,  472,887 
.  95,805 
.  826,055 
.  1,047,220 
.  728,468 
*  947,681 
.  478,792 
.  934,851 
.  563,946 
.  485,482 
.  865,092 
.  472,165 
,  766,419 
2.720 
.  1.350,121 
,  1,708,026 


198,453 
460,158 
448,387 
606,331 
370.273 
388,052 
184,905 
547,494 
885,391 


Population. 


134,478 
170,065 
168,733 
185,405 
455,738 
865,558 
195,493 
390,084 
567,008 
184.207 
•90.997 
369,318 
458,805 
405,370 
115.489 
167,298 
64,183 
616,766 

2,081,286 
330,308 
407,223 

1,886.576 
157,418 
443.714 
212,880 
303,568 
370,427 
170,499 
32,983 
329,341 

448,9  re 

608,716 
337,215 
688,083 
836,844 
475,013 

68,287 
254,221 
276,926 
220.983 

36,803 
315,314 
1,326.495 


57,827 
61,474 
70,796 

110,632 
87,870 
92,683 
68,166 
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Connllei. 


Mon^oneryiUn 
Pnnlmlteihire 

Radaonhire.  . 


BCOTLAMD, 
AberdMuhira 
Ar^leiliin  . 
Ajrnhin 
BsnflUuie 
Benricluhire 
Bntcfhire  . 
Caithneu-tliire 
Clackmuiiuiuli  ire 
Dumbtrtonihira 
DnmfHcMhire  . 
EdiabBrghabire 
ElgiBaUts  . 
Filethirs 
ForGusUn  . 
HtddiDgtoB^M 
IiiTcnwaaibira 
KiDcaiditMahirs 
Kinrouahlra  . 
Ki  rkcud  brigbUhife 
Lanarkihira  . 
Linlfthgowablre. 
Naimahiro 

Orknej  and  Shetland. 
Peebleaahirs 
Pertbabire 
BcnfiewiUn. 
Bom  and  Cnauitj 
RoxburgbiUra 
Selkirlubii* 
Stirlingahira  . 
Sutherlandihirfl 
Wigtonibin  • 

IB  ELAND 

Ldmter:— 

Cu-low     .  . 
Dublin . 

Dublin  titf  . 
Kitdara 
Kilkenny  • 

KilkMinj  AVf 
Eing'a  Conaty  * 
Longford  > 
Lontb 

Drogbeda  . 
Heath  . 
Queen**  Cmtatj 
Waatmsslli  . 
Wexfofd 
Wieklow 
Munster : — 
aare  . 
Cork 

Cork  city  . 
Kerry      .  . 
limeriok 

linwiick  dty. 
Tippenry 
Waterfard 

Waterfnd  dtr 
Ulater:— 
Antrim   .  » 

Belftit 

Cferriddbisae 


AcKs. 


483,323 
401,691 
273,128 


.  1,260,625 
.2.083,126 
.  650,166 
.  439,319 
.  309,375 
.  109,375 
.  455,708 
.  29,744 
.  189,844 
.  722,813 
.  354,300 
.  840,000 
.  822,031 
.  668,750 
.  185,937 
.3,723  501 
.  252,360 
.  49.531 
.  610,734 
.  631,719 
.  64,375 
.  137,500 
.  988,873 
.  226,488 
.1,814.063 
.  150,000 
.3,016,875 
.  460,938 
.  170.313 
.  295.876 
.  1,207,188 
.  326,736 


221.342 
222,714 
3,700 
418,436 
508,811 
921 
498,985 
269,409 
201,484 
472 
579,899 
424.854 
453,468 
576,588 
500,178 


.  827.994 
.  1,843,650 

2,683 
.1,186,126 
.    678  2-24 

2,618 
.  1,061,731 
.  460.884 
669 

.  743,881 
1.873 
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CoondBi. 


Aem. 


PopaUtton. 


Amnsh  328.076 

Ckvod  477,360 

DoDcgKl   1,193,443 

Down  611,919 

Fennanag]]   457,195 

LondondcTTf  518,ff95 

HoBubu  319,757 

TyfOM  80fi,640 

Cotmaiigfat  1 — 

OtiwAj  1^66,726 

Gklirej  torn   628 

Leitrim   392,863 

Majo  1,363.883 

RoKonunon   607,691 

Sligo   461,758 


ISLANDS  m  THE  BRITISH  SEAS  :— 

Iile  of  Mui  

Itland  of  Jemj        .  .... 

liland  of  Gmtomij.       .       .  • 

labads  idjieeiil  to  Goenu^ : 
Aldernejr      .       .       .  • 
Hcno       .       .      .       ■  ■ 
Jathon         .       .       .  • 
Ls  Maicbut    .      .      .  • 
Grwt  and  little  Serk 


180,000 
40^000 


83^ 


196,085 
174,071 
265,160 
320  817 
116,007 
191,868 
141^13 
356,734 

298,136 
23,695 
111,841 
274,612 
173,417 
13^10 


52,387 
57,020 
39,757 

3,333 
46 

3 

580 


In  the  following  list,  the  towoa  genenllj  contAin  a  popu- 
lation of  SOOO  and  apwards,  bat  several  are  also  inserted 
which  have  a  Bmaller  popnlalion.  The  Patliamentary  Bo- 
roughs are  placed  first ;  then  follows  the  list  of  the  towns, 
including  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  which  are  in  many 
inbtanceB  also  Municipal  Boroughs,  having  a  popnlation 
different  from  that  of  the  Parliamentarj  Borongbs.  The 
Burghs  and  Contribntor^  Burghs  of  Scotland  ar«  aitanged 
under  their  lespective  coontiei,  bat  a  list  of  th*  'Parlia- 
mentary Districts  of  Burghs  i«  given  at  the  end  of  tlie  list 
for  fioouand. 

Ths  abbreviation  P.B.  rignifiea  Parliamentary  Bonmgh ; 
C.  P.  B.,  Contributory  Parliamentary  Boroi^ ;  M.  B.,  Mu- 
nicipal Borough,  and  includes  the  Scotch  Royal  Burghs. 
Sometimes  p.  and  t.  are  inserted  in  the  figure-columa,  and 
lignify  Parish  and  Township,  where  the  returns  of  the 
eenstu  do  not  state  the  popnlation  of  the  town  itieU. 

ENGLAND. 

Wycomu,  HiaR,F.A 


BEDFORD- 
SHIRE. 

BnroaD.  PJ.    .  .  11,693 

Amptfalll  .      .  .  1961 

lUaflHi,^f.B.     .  .  11,693 

Bigslcftnula      .  .  8976 

Dunitablo     .       .  .  3589 

Hurold    .       .  1088 

Leigh  ton  Bmsrd  •  .  4465 

Luton  .  10,648 

Pottos  .      .      .  .  1922 

Shcffi)Td    .       .  .  1052 

ToddiogtoQ  ,       .  .  3438 

Wobsn   .      .  .  3049 

BERKSHIRE. 

Ahnodoh,  Af.  .  .  5954 

RuDiiio^  P.B.  .  .  21.456 

WtLLiMoroRD,  P.B. :  8064 

WixtMOH,  P.B. .  ,  9596 

AbiDgdon,  JtfJS.  .  .  5954 

PuTingdoD,  Qreat  .  3456 

Hunguford  .       .  .  2355 

Ijunbourn  .  1258 

MftidcnbcKd,  M.B.  .  8607 

NewbMj,Jf.A    .  ,  6574 

Reading,  jlf.£.  .  .  21,456 

Valliniford,  M^.  .  3819 

WuUcB             .  .  3951 

Wlndtor,  M^. .  .  9596 

Wokingfasm  .      .  .  2272 

BUCKING  HAM- 
SUIRR 

AvLURURr,  P.B  .  .  26,794 

BcrcRiiMnix,  P.B.  .  8069 

MuoMw,  Gmtt.r,P.B.  6523 


Arambom  , 

Arlnbnry  ^  •  • 
Bet«niilield 

Bnckfni^UD,  JfJ^.  . 
Chetbam  . 

Eton  .  .  . 
Irer  .... 

Marlow,  Great      .  ■ 
Newport  Paguell 
Olney  .  . 

Prince's  Riiborough  . 
Sloagh  about 

Stonj  Stratford     .  . 

Wendover        .  ■ 

Winilov             ■  • 

Wolrerton  ■  > 
Wjcombe,  High,  M.B. 

CAMBRlDOEr 
SHIRE. 

OAJiniDGK,  P.B.  .  . 
CmSKIDSI  UmT., 

P.B.     .       .  . 

Cambridgf^  Jf.&  .  ■ 
Elj  . 

Linton .      .      ■  • 

Harcb      .       ■  • 

Soham         •       ■  ■ 

Tboniej    .       ■  . 

Dpmll        .       .  . 

Whittlcwj       .  . 

Wisbeach.  Jr.£.    .  . 


CHESHIRE. 
CBuTim,  P.S.  . 
lt*iXLM$waiOf  P.B,  • 


7179 

3098 
6081 
1684 
4020 
2496 
3666 
1985 
4486 
3?13 
2265 
2317 
2000 
1757 
1937 
1889 
3070 
3588 


27,815 


37,815 
6176 
2061 
4171 
2756 
2174 
2091 
5472 

10,594 


27,766 
89,048 


SxocKvoair,  ^^.JBL 

53,885 

AltilngbaiD  • 

4488 

Birkenhesd  ■  • 

24.285 

Cheater    ■  • 

27,766 

OongletoB,  M.B,  > 

10,520 

4491 

Frodiham  . 

2099 

Hyde 

10,061 

KnutifMd  . 

3127 

Ibedetficld,  M.B. 

39,048 

Mlddlewich 

r.  1235 

Nantwicb     .  > 

5426 

Northwieh  . 

r.  1377 

OTer    .       ,  ■ 

■ 

F.  316/ 

Rnnconi   .  • 

8049 

Sandbach     .  ■ 

2752 

Stalybridgo  . 

20,760 

Stockport,  JTf.  . 

* 

53,835 

Tarpru-lejr  • 

p. 2632 

Tranmere     •  ■ 

6518 

CORNWALL. 

BaDHtw,i^.A   .  .  6S37 

VwimUfPJl.     .  .  7838 

Livxon-rov,  P.B.  .  6005 

LisKUKO,  .  .  6204 
PsNRTH    and  Fu- 

HooTE,  P.B.  .  .  13,656 

St.  lTBi,i>^.     .  .  9672 

Tmmo,  P.3.    .  .  10,738 

AQ*teU,St.  .      .  .  3565 

Bodmia,Jr.£.  .  .  4327 

Callington    .       .  .  p.  2146 

Cunbourae       .  .  6547 

Camelfotd    .     about  900 

Ftebnontb,  ir.A   .  .  4953 

Oeraumi,  St.    .  .p.  2967 

Helaton,  M.B.  .    .  .  3355 

Ivee,  St.  M.B.  .  .  6525 

Ltunceaton,  M.B.  .  3397 

lMke»ti.  if.B.     ,  .  4386 

Vvtixya,M.B.    .  .  3959 

Penzance,  Jf.  £.  .  .  9214 

Redruth   .      .  .  7095 

Tnn^Jrjl:       .  .  10,733 

CUMBERLAND. 

Caauiu,  26,310 

CootBaMouTH.  P.B.  .  7275 

WmtBUTiM,  .  18,916 

Alston     .      .  .  2005 

Bfnnptoa    .      .  .  3074 

Carli>Ie,Jf.A  .  .  26,310 

CockBimouth       .  .  7275 

^remont  ...  p.  2049 

Keiwick       .       .  .  2618 

Longtown.       .  .  3142 

Marjrpott .      ...  8668 

Penritk    .      .  .  6668 

Wbitebsven  .       .  .  18,916 

Wigton     .       .  .  4244 

Workington  .       .  .  5837 


AibbarlM  .  .  .  p.U8S 
Axminitai  .  p.ii69 

BamRtaple,  Jr.  A  .  .  11,37) 

Bideford,  M.  B.       .  S775 

Brixbam      .      ,  .  5«27 

CoUumpton      .      ■  2/b'5 

Creditrai      .      .  .  S934 

Dartmouth,  M.  B.    .  4508 

Dawliih             .  .  2671 

DeroDport,  M.  B.     .  38,180 

Enter.Jir.A      .  .  tUfilS 

Exmonft  .      •      .  5123 

Uoniton,  iTF.    .  .  S1S7 

Bfncombe       .      .  2919 

SoathMoltoD.  JT.A.  4(13 

Newton  Abbot  .      .  3U7 

OtterrSb  Maty  .  .  253t 
PlTiDoutb,  if.  B.  . 

Sidmouth  .      .      .  2S16 

Tariitock     .      .   .  SOBS 

Teignmoutb      .      .  Wli 

Tiwton,Jf.A    .  ,  n,UI 

Topaham  .      .      •  8717 

Torquay      ...  7903 

T«rriiigtoti,ir.A  .  3303 
ToUicB,ir.^.     .  . 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Dcair.i^.A  . 

40,609 

Alfreton    ,  sboDt 

1800 

Aihbonme  ■ 

2418 

Belper . 

10,082 

Chettetfleldjjr.  A 

7101 

Crich   .       .  '  . 

T.2562 

Derby,  Jr.  A.  . 

■ 

40.609 

Dtoafleld     .  . 

T.  2469 

Helbonue  . 

3327 

Wiikiworth .  ■ 

1 

3633 

DEVONSHIRE. 

AlHBOHTOM,  P.  B. 

3433 

BASMaTAPLI,  P.  B. 

11.871 

DAaTHOOTB,  P.  B, 

4503 

Devohfoiit,  p.  B. 

50,159 

ExKm,  p.  B.  . 

40,688 

HoNiToii,  p.  B.  . 

3427 

Plvmooth,  p.  B. 

52,221 

Taf  I8T0CR,  p.  B.  . 

8066 

TfTUTOM,  p.  B. 

11,144 

ToTBSa,  P.  B.  . 

4419 

Digitized  b 

DORSETSHmE. 
Bridpdkt,  p.  B. 
DoBcanTKB,  P.  B.  . 
Ltmb  Ruts,  P.  B.  , 
Poole,  P.B. 
SnamaraaT,  P.  B.  , 
Wakehah,  P.B.  .  . 
Wevkodtk  and 
HSLCOMBK  REais,P3> 

Beaminter      .  • 

BUadford,  M.  B.  .  • 
Bridport,  M.  B. 

Dorcbeiter,  iT.  B.  * 

Lynie  Regia,  M.  B.  • 

Poole,  jr.  ^.      .  . 

Shafteabuiy,  JT.f.  . 

Sberbome    .       .  . 

Stunnimler     ■  • 

SwMiage      .      .  - 
Wareham  .  . 
Weymouth,  &c.  M.B. 

Wintbounie      .  • 

DURHAM. 
Ddkhaii,  P.B.    .  ■ 
Oatukud,  p.  B. 
South  SaiKLPi,  P.B. 
SDwiwauire,  P.  . 

Bani&n!  Cutle  .  . 
Biahop  Auckland 

OarliDgton  .  •  . 
Doriiui,  M.  B. 

Gateiheul,  M.B..  . 

HarUepooI,  M.  B.  . 

Hough  ton-le-Spring  . 
South  Shield^  JT.  B. . 

8taak(^  .  .  . 
Stockton,  M.  B. 

Sondeilaiid,  M.B^  . 


ESSEX. 

COLCRUTBK,  P.  B,  . 

HakwicHj  p.  B,  m  • 
Malsom,  P.B,  * 

Balking  ,  .  . 
Braiatree  . 

Brentwood    ,       ,  • 

Cbelmfford        .  ■ 

Co^letbaU  .       ,  . 

Colcbeiter,  J/.  B.  • 

Epping         .        .  . 

Hasted                .  . 

Hanricb,  M.  B.  . 

Maldon.  M.B.  .  . 
Romford  . 

Safton  Walden,  M.B* 

StratTocd    .       .  . 


7S6C 
63» 
3514 
92iS 
S404 
7213 

9451 

SOU  i 

%u 
•sm 

639i 

2661 

9255 

3503  : 

3878 

1918 

SOU 

7218  1 

9(58 

23», 


13,1M 
25,5'J8 
28,97( 
67,191 

4SS7 
4409 

1 1.2a 

13,188 

25,SGf 
9S0: 

28.9(4 
1. 254: 

186; 

63,89; 


19.44 
445 
680 

493 
283 
251] 
6fl3 
341 
19^1 
IBi 

5<;' 

44 

4: 

37 
59 
10.5 
33 
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CIOPCBSTBB-- 
SHIRB. 
tutni,  f.B.    .  , 
CmiaiuMjP.B.  . 

(bwcnm,  P.  B.  . 
SuMD,  F.B.  .  . 
hnomr,  P.  B.  . 

Bnblir     .      .  . 

OdMBkui .  <  . 
Gmcnter 

Sioltr  •  • 

M.     .  .  - 

TnkHboiT.  Jr.  . 
ViadcMb      .  . 

UVFSmBE. 

Cmttcnnn,  P^Bm  • 
LtMUISIOf ,  . 

hnumuk  i*>fl*  • 
humon,  P.  A  . 
Sunuartm,  P.  A . 
Wocnmif  PtSm 

ihiB  .  .  . 
Irivnr.JTA  .  . 
Bwapta^i^  M.B.  . 
Orinduch  .  « 
Cmi ,  .  ,  . 
Fsckm  ... 

LjiBingtMi,  ir.jff.  . 
Ktwpun,  JttSm  ■ 
himtfeU  .       .  , 

Impnod .       t  ■ 

boMj.if^.  .  . 
H    .     .  . 

^tituiptuii,  Jf ,  A  • 
rniaier  .  .  . 
ViEdtater,  MJS. 

JIESEFOBDSHIRE. 

C=rtoo 

I««Biltf,  M.B. 
Sm  .  . 

HmPORDSHIRE. 
SairaKo,  P.B. 
h.liMm,PM. 

SLAlbn^  JT.ff. 


■brat 


ECHTINGDOM- 
SHIRE. 

*»»J    .       .  . 

KEXT. 
CnmRBv,  PJi.  . 


rs  ■-    B  D 

uU  Vm  A  fitfOUlAbo 

^  tf  IJ'M      V  V 

in>;  7IU 

T„  .JULM1.|_      P  P 

60  JUU 

11  IRi 

JUlM IvP C|  Ir  * 

20  801 

A.  bK  V— 9L««i*li 

47119 

14,938 
19  710 

9729 

IT  R79 

UIBGKI^   m           •  m 

Al  r  1 

OJ  1 1 

An  RRl 
DU,Oo4 

00(0 

I^onibbotYHigji  ■  ■ 

1  n  QfUl 

AlDlOni     ■         *  * 

Ajaiiorwomi      ■  • 

91 U! 
^4«0 

D4]f 

Tl  1 

1401 
4<I>rl 

J  0,«>ero 

llaritet  Hirbofongh  • 

•  C  All 

VrUIOUQ     «             •  ■ 

ROQfi 

5763 

1  i 

7(1(17 

Rahvw     P  R 

17  >;iR 

i  A 

TlM».lfjl«ul 

i/cpnora      *       •  • 

11  9W 

f^VAHVBaH       P  R 

1  n  R74 

99  911 

flHIMBH       P  P 

12  263 

IKOK 

f.tH/<AVW      P  P 
ftvAHMAK.     P  P 

1 7  All? 

T7n1VMtnM    V  R 
rOUEWOnCi  in  -ij.  « 

Or  £v 

2052 

Ifi  ASS 

URCnWlCIl     •         •  a 

1R  I9S 

Aiiora      •       ■  * 

99A9 

10i>f 

"  ■ 

£895 

OA  Tin 

RMtAR          V  P 

11  7111 
14,i9o 

7475 

If , ,  —  1. 

Q 1  n? 

Bonrno     •       *  • 

97110 

.niicuift      •  ■ 

Orowluid             «  ■ 

OlfiA 

«40v 

Ruoigtte            .  . 

QftintbovoQgti  « 

1(1*17 

flnnlkam     A#  P 

1  trmii  1  iram  ■  JBvxfi  4 

A  47  A 

low 

vTllIllDy,  ^K*J9m       «  « 

vOvV 

8lMC9nQC9l 

8549 

UOIDckD  •         «  ■ 

991 1( 

iNIQDgOOUnio          •  • 

IQOi 

Tnnkriilan 

T.ivu>a1*i     Jtf  R 

1  f  .OoQ 

T^nth    A/*  A 

in  1^:7 

1  n  CA7 

Owvoni    •       •  « 

1790 

71 7  A 

WhitataklA 

17  Sit 

WoohriA          •  . 

11  IDA 
14)10V 

Atamfntif    AT  P 

7ill 

T.  A  VP  1  RH  T  n.17 

If  inn  f  iRAlf  T 

dOt)  i 

AtHToiho-IiVintt  PwBt 

oa  701 

191  779 

XmJ  ,003' 

O0OV 

Al  1  7) 

17(1  0  ^7 

73.096 

Pv  l^^fcM AM      D  B 

SI  OR? 

JIIQ  111 

1 1  inn 

911  RI  1 

liiWTilTXKy  £^tO* 

1  O.  lup 

7117 

Ai»tnH  * 

MlHCUtlTU,  . 

316,213 

BrcQtfor    *      -■  * 

Rfl7n 

r*i..T.u  ■ 

P»  00,000 

1^  701 

(CO  ejo 

\ylll9WlClL           «            ■  • 

B  film 

PjUMfLlf       P  Jl 

94  1  QA 

JMUDOutOu      •           «  ■ 

Q  .  -  — — —  —      #>  D 

flc  mil 

oOf  1  vll 

j^aneiG     •      '  « 

191AR 

UffeMMaMAVuhM     P  P 

WAMMHWrOlflf  Jr90%  t 

_  11  on 

F-  41  ^ 

Ota  im 

41  oil 

FvJttalK     ft         ■  * 

-    1 1  RRA 

Buniiwnmith       •  > 

F<  1  i ,  f  Dv 

ACCAQnOD     «         ■  # 

7181 

lakinn     JV  H 

•A  Bin 

XlUTin^-OD-lac- 11111  « 

p  laM 

4J'»J  1 

9QaO 

lunaoil         *        B  • 

■  1111 

UnckDoni,  Mtitt  > 

J  A  C9fi 

nlgfigAt*  «       t  ■ 

icno 
F>  4aUl 

Mil 

TO-iilmjuil 

lUKKpOU                *  • 

aiou 

HutBIBJ                   •  « 

■  71  IK 
F-  1 19S 

41171 

n-iiu  If  B 

Al  171 

01.1/ 1 

ooQoilcnr  ft      »  « 

1C1 1 
OA  14 

T1n»ti1*w 

on  aoo 
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1 BKTFOKD,  r.D. 

4U/i> 

r.  1653 

floutbport     .       •  , 

4765 

Yakxodtb,  Or.,  P£. 

30^79 

2951 

St.  Helcfii 

14,866 

3641 

Todmorden  •       .  • 

4532 

A;lih«m  .      •  • 

2184 

Tyldcilejr . 

3608 

Bnndon      «      ■  • 

2022 

Ulnntano    .       .  . 

3071 

Denbun  •  • 

3372 

18^ 

Wanin|ton,  M*B,  . 

32394 

Diu  . 

2419 

38^34 

Wf^M.B.      ,  . 

81^41 

Dsmlm    •     .  ■ 

2867 

Norwich,  if,S. . 
9w»ffbaiD  .  • 

Weill  .... 
WjnaMm  .  ■ 
YiimMitk,jrA  .  . 

NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. 

NoaTH&HFTOM)  P.B.  . 
PiTOUOMOOP,  P.B-  • 

Braeklej  . 

Dmreot^,  M.B.    .  , 
Kettering .  . 
Northamptoo,  U^.  . 
Oundle  . 
Petarboroogh    .  . 
TowMater.       .  . 
WfUiagbuoogh    .  . 


19.355 
68,195 
8858 
4076 
363S 
3970 
30^78 


26,657 
8673 

3157 
4430 

5125 
26.657 
26^9 
8673 
3478 
5061 


NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

BWWIGK  OV-TWUD, 

P^.    .      .      .  15^ 

MoM-ETa,P^    .   .  10.013 

Nbwcutl^  P.B.  .  87,784 
TtHiuniTBt  P.B., 

MJ.   .      .      .  29470 

Almridc       .       .    .  6331 

BenFick.ir.A  .       .  15,094 

Bljrtb  ....  9060 

Hcxbun  .      .      •  4601 

Horpeth.JT.A     .    .  4096 

Newcutle,  MM.       .  87,784 

North  SbioUa       .    .  T.8882 

Tpwnumth      .      .  r.  14^93 

WooUr       .      .  .  V.1911 

NOTTINGHAM- 
HHIRB. 

NxwiMM,  AA.  .  11,330 

NoTtimuif,  A.A   •  57,407 

EuT  RnvoM,  AA.  46,054 

BtDgfam  .      .      .  F.  2054 

HuiSold     .      .  .  10,013 

N«wulc,jr.A  .      .  11.330 

NouiagfaMi,  jr.A    .  57,407 

Reiford,  Eut,  M.B.  .  2943 

Soutbwell .       .       .  3516 

Woriuop     ,         .  60M 


OXFOBDSHIKEL 

BiMHKv,  A.A    .   .  8715 

OzroBD,A.A.  .  .  27,848 
Oxroap  Umy.,  P.B. . 

WooMTocK,        .    .  7983 

Bmbttrjr,  Sf.B.  .      .  4028 

BicMter              .    .  2768 

Cbipoiog  Norton.^.  A  3933 

Honlej-OD-Tbuici    .  r.  8733 

Oxford,  Jr.A       .   .  37,843 

Thane     .       .       .  2869 

Wiinor       .       .    .  3099. 

WoodMock      .      ,  7983 

RUTtANDSHIBE. 

Oakhim      .      .   .  3800 

UppioglMai            >  3068 

SHROPSHIRE. 

BamwoRTB,  P.B.    .  7610 

LoaMv, />jr.  .       .  6379 

SRUwtBtiar,  PJJ.    .  19,681 

Vmta.<KK,  P.B.   .   .  30.588 


Bridgnorth,  itf.A 
EUeaoiero  . 
Ludlow,  Jf.A.  . 
Newport 
Osweatrr,  U.B. . 
%rewtburjr,  M.B. 
Wellington 
Wcnlock,  Jf  JS. 


6172 
2087 
4691 
2906 
4B17 
19,681 
4601 
18,728 


Digitized  by  v^oogie 
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CEN 


SOMEBSBTSHWB. 
B*TM,  P.B,  . 
Brimuwatu,  P.B. 
Fmhi,  P.B.  . 

TtOMTOll,  PJ.  . 

Wbi-u,  PJ.  . 


54,240 

tlrT_l__f  Mtjr     If  A 

lU|OI  t 

0muiB          •        *  ■ 

akari  MP 
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T«nll.            .  . 
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47  on 

nuiivj        •       •  • 
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LkhRcId.  JTA    .  . 

7012 

IdOD^ton    ft      «  * 

IE  lid 

10  509 

M^uj^cirj         «         •  « 

S054 

1 1  f)9Q 

Stoktt-npon-TniLt  .  . 

T.9207 

Stone      •  • 

844S 

TuDworth,  Jfl£.  .  . 

4059 

TnnsUll  . 

T. 9566 

Uttdsflter           •  . 

8468 

VfMi,  3i.B.  . 

35,680 

Wedneibniy  . 

11,914 

WolrorbBmpUin,  M,B 

49|98fi 

SUFFOLK. 

BasT-Sr.  EtmoMM, 

J  J*.    .      .  . 

ivoo 

Kn,PJB.  .      .  . 

7581 

bnneafPJ*  > 

82,914 

84,340 

10,817 
10,148 
U,I76 
4786 


Bongftf  . 
BurfSt.  Edn.,  MS> 
Zyt.M.B.  . 
ramlingkun 
HKdMth  . 
HmlMiroTth 
Ipiwich.  M,B. 
Lowetioft.  . 
Mildenhall  . 
floutliwold,  M^. 
Stowinuket  . 
Slid  bur  J',  MM' 
Wood  bridge 


3841 
13,900 
3587 
3460 
8388 
2529 
82,914 
6580 
1760 
2109 
3161 
6043 
5161 


SURREY. 

GviLDresB,  P.B, 

6740 

Uhhth.  P.B.  . 

.  331,345 

RusA-n,  P.B. . 

4937 

173,868 

BattertM 

.    p.  551 2 

Ch«rtw7  , 

2743 

Ctaphun      .  . 

.    p.  9320 

Croydon  .  , 

10,360 

Doiking    .  . 

8490 

Epaom .       .  ■ 

SS90 

Parnhmin  .  . 

8515 

Oodklming,  JTA.  . 

3218 

Onildfonl,  MM. 

6740 

Kingiton,  M.B,  . 

6279 

PMmj  . 

.  P.S845 

Rog^  . 

Richmond .  * 
Wandsworth . 

SUSSEX. 
AxtmoEL,  P.B. . 
Baioiitoic,  P.B. 
Chicbut»,  PJi. 
Hai-tiksi,  PM. 
HouuM,  P.B. 
Lcwm,  PJS.  . 

MiDHUKIT,  PM, 
R*«,  P.B. 

Sbokkuh,  PM. 

AtmAf\,M.B.  . 
Brighton  .  • 
Chicbeoter,  M.B, 
CuclcSeld  . 
Eutbounio  . 
Huthiga,  M.B.  . 
Honhkm 
LewH     .  ■ 
UltlflhunptDn 
Midhont  . 
Pctworih 
Rye,  MM. 
Shorebam,  New  . 
Worthing  . 

WARWICKSHIRE 
DiRMiitanAM,  PM, 
CoTrntrnXf  P.B, 
WattniGK,  PJ. 

AlctMter  . 
Atbentono,  . 
Bedworth  . 
Btnningliun,  M.B. 
CoTentr;,  M.B. 
Kenilworth  . 
Leamlagtoa  . 
Nuneaton  ■ 
Rugby 

Stratford,  MM. 
Solihull  . 
Sutton  CoUficM 
Warwick,  Jr»B. 

WESTMORLAND 
Ktmii,  PM. 

AmUedde. 
Appleby  . 
Kendal,  Jr.£.  . 
Kirkby  LoatdalB 
Kirkbj  Stvpbnn . 


WILTSHIRE. 

ClLKB,  PM. 
CRimmiAK,  P.B. 
CniCKLaiw,  PM, 
Dbviih,  PM. 
MALMmasT,  P.B. 
MmtaoaoDOK,  P, 
SALiaaunr,  P.  B. 
WEanonr,  PM. 

WlLTOI(,J*.£  . 


Bradford,  Great 
Calnr,  MM.  . 
Chip[>ctiham,  MB- 
Ciicklado  . 
Df\izc»,  M.B.  ' 
Downton  . 
Malmetbui^  . 
Marlboron^  M.B, 
Melkibam  . 
Saliaburr,  MM. 
Trowbridgo 
Wat  ni  in  Iter  . 
Wcatbury,  abont . 
Wilton 

Wootton  BtMMt. 

WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 
Bkvdlbt,  P.B.  . 
Droitwick,  P.B. 
Dmut,PM. 


B. 


4927 

9068 
r.5094 


2748 
69.678 
8662 
17,011 
8947 
9583 
7021 
8541 
80,558 

2748 
69,673 
8663 

P.  3196 

r.  3433 
16,966 
5947 
9533 
3436 

».14S1 
2427 
4071 

p.  3590 
5370 


382,641 
86,613 
10,978 

2027 
T.  8819 
8012 
232,841 
86,208 
8140 
16,692 
4859 
6317 
3372 
p.  3277 
p.  4574 
10,978 


11,829 

F.1593 
1394 
11,829 
T.I175 
*.  1889 


5195 
6283 

85,503 
6554 
6996 
5135 

11,657 
7029 
8607 

4340 
2544 

1707 
P.  1906 
6554 
2727 
p.  2443 
8908 
2931 
11.657 
10,157 
4220 
4000 
p.  18U4 
P.  3133 


7318 
7096 
87,963 


fevMf la,  PM, . 
KiDnuMiMBTmi,  P.B, 
WoacuTKn,  PM. 

Bewdley,  MM.  . 
Bronag  ru  f  4  • 
Ihoitwicb,  M.B.  . 
Dudley.  . 
ETMham,  Jlf.fi.  . 
Halei  OwM 
Kidderminlter,  M.B 
Oldbory  . 
Perahora      .  . 
3tourbridg«  • 
WoicflitWf  M.B.  • 

YORKSHIRE. 
WatBxiiag, 
fiKioroED,  P.B.  . 
HALIfAZ,  P.B.  . 
HoDDiaarnto,  PM. 
KrrAUaKHtonoH,  PM- 
LKtoa,  P.B. . 
PoMTKpnaoT,  P.B. 
tttnm,  P.B. . 
StttpptBU),  P.B. 
Wiinuu,  PM. . 

Barnaley      .  . 
Blnglcy    .  . 
Bradford,  M.B.  . 
Dewsbury . 
Donofter,  MM.  . 
Qoole 

Haliftz.  MM.  . 
Harrogate  . 
HuddmGeld . 
Keighley  . 
Koareabotongb  • 
Lerdi,  MM.  . 
011*7  • 


ANOLGSBY. 
BuoiuBu  DiiraiCT. 


Amlwch,  O.PM.  . 
Beaiimaria,  G.P.B 

M.B. 
Holyhead,  aP.B. 
UaBfefni,  O.PM. . 

ORECKNOCK- 
SHIRR 
BMcmocK,  P.B. .  . 

Brecknock,  M.B. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 
CanoioAH  DiiTucT.' . 

AbeiTatwith,  O.PM. 

M.B.  . 
Adpar.  (7.J>.A     .  . 
Cardigan,      A  M.B. 
Lampeter,  CAA.  . 


CABBUARTHBN- 
SHIRE. 

CAEKHiUITanC  DllTB. 

Caemarlhea,  C-PM. , 

M.B.  . 
LlaudoTsry^  M.B  .  . 
liiBaUy,  OPM. 

CAERNARTON- 
SHIRE. 
Caebhabtoii  Diitaicr 

Bangor,  CM.B. 
Caemamn,  C.P.B. 

MM.      .  . 
Conway,  C.P.B. 
Criccictb,  OM.B.  . 
NoTlo,  O.P.B.  . 
PwUbeU,  C.P.B.MM. 
Ttodado^  tboal 


4603 
18,462 
97,328 

8124 
4426 
3125 

87,962 
4608 
2413 

18,462 
0114 
2717 
7847 

37,838 


103,778 
83,582 
30,880 
5536 
173,270 
11,61S 
6080 
188,810 
33,087 

18,487 

5019 
108,778 

8088 
13,052 

4723 
33,582 

3678 
60,860 
18*080 

5886 
I73f370 

4533 


PonteftaeL  J/B 

A  vuKUt^^i|  ^l4ra  ■ 

OLIN) 

Riimn  M  R 

OUOtt 

Rotherhan      .  . 

633S 

Selby  .      '.      ,  . 

5109 

Sheffield,  JIf.B. 

1)5,310 

Skiptoti       .      .  . 

4962 

Sowerby  Bridge .  . 

4365 

Tad  cuter           .  . 

2S37 

Thome  . 

tm 

Wakefield,  MM.  .  . 

«,065 

Bitbelkt,  PM,  .   .  10,051 

Hull,  P.B.     ,      .  81,630 

Beverley,  MM.  .  .  891S 

Bridlington      .      .  2433 

Driffield,  GrMt    .  .  3791 

Howden          .      •  2335 

Hall,  M.B.  :      .   .  B4.6M 

Pocklington      .      .  2546 

iV«r4&  Siding. 

lAktim,P.B.     .  .  7661 

Ift>BTHALLBRTON,i'.B.  499S 

RlCBKOMO,  P.A.  .    .  49<9 

SCABBOBOUOB,  PM,    .  I2,91S 

•tntM»%,P.B.      .    .  5519 

WniTBT.  P.B.  .      .  im'i 

Yoti*,PM..       .   .  40;U9 

Oniibmngb     .      .  t.  2099 

Malton.       .       .   .  7(M1 

Mlddlehareu^  .      .  7431 

Northallerton       .   .  4995 

Pickering  .      .  2511 

Richmond,  Jlf.fi.  .    ■  4IOa 

Searbormiili,  Jf. A   .  IWi 

ThiiA .      .      .   .  E$l» 
Whitby  . 
York,  M.B.^ 


81^ 


WALES. 

DENBIOtlSHIRB. 


8169 

2599 
5622 
1863 


6070 
86;8 

a,760 


5231 
1746 
3676 
907 


19,334 


10,624 
1927 
8710 


22,210 
6338 

8674 

2105 
530 
1854 
2709 

Digitizec 


Dbkbim  Ohtkict.  . 

Denbigh,  aP.AJr.^. 
Holt.  aPM.  . 

Ruthin,  apji.jr.A.  . 

Wrexham,  CM,B. 


FLINT8B1R& 
Pliht  Oiiimicr 

Asaph,  St.,  C.P.A  . 

Caergwyle,  C.^M.  , 

Caerwya,  C.P.B.    .  . 

Flint,  aPM.  MM.  . 

Holy«lI,  GI'.B.  ,  . 
Mold,  CM.B.  . 

Overton.  C.PM.  .  . 
Shaddlan,  C.P.B, 

GLAMOROAN- 
BHIRE. 
Cabdipp  District  . 
Mbbtbyb  Ttbpii., 

PM.  . 

SWAMBU  DllTSlCT 

Aberanm,  (XP.fi. 
Caidiir,  C.F.B,  M,B.  . 
Cowbridgo,  C.P.M. 
Kenfig.  CPM.  . 
LlantrimiBt,  CJPM.  . 
Loughor,  (XPmM.    ■  , 
Herthyr  1>dfil  . 
Neath,  CPfi.  Jr.fi., 
SwaBaeB,aiU7.jrfi. 

MERIONETH- 
HIRE. 

Dolgelly  . 

MONTGOHKRY. 
SHIRE. 

MoBTBOMBBT  Dub 

by^oogle 


16/iU 

5498 
1029 
3373 
6714 


18^18 

2041 
9li 
635 
3296 
57  id 
3432 
1479 
1472 


20,424 

63.080 
45,123 

6:167 

ISAM 

lofif,; 

43.' 

lOo; 

68,081 
5841 
8l«46 


S04 


17,8 


CEN 


U9 


CBN 


UufjUiBt  CPS.  • 

in« 

iOfo 

MJ.     '      •  • 

1673 

Mh^nkiT)  CP  S.  '. 

]2<8 

KlWIMB.  ClP-J.  .  ■ 

6371 

4434 

Vdibpeol.  MS- 

6564 

PEHBBOEESHIRE. 

Htfonumr  Dw- 

nicT  . 

9729 

famMM  Dwruer  . 

J6,700 

1767 

JTJ.  . 

6580 

iBERDESNSHIRfi. 
iKUHH.  PJB. 

KiiTou,  OS.B. 

Fnxrbai|fa  . 
Uimtl;        .        .  . 
laTcniy,  MS. 

ftlUfaud,  MSm  ( 

iSGTLESHIBB. 
iHiuar,  CLPJ:  , 

Cuapbeltown,  JKLS.  . 
DiuMoa  .  ■  * 
hamj,  MJS.      .  . 

AYRSRIBB. 

in,  CJ>^.  . 

LtMiMooi,  CF.B. . 


iiJmuD  . 

fed 


BASFPSHIRE. 

^      .     .  , 

BQlWlCKSHIBE. 


KTBBHDtE. 


Hill«d,ClAB.  .  . 
Nwbertli,  aF.B.  . 
Pembrok*,  (U*JI. 

T»Dl>y,  C.P.A  JCJ. 
WktoD,  0*PS. . 


BADNORSHIRB. 

B«»MOS  DUTIICT 

Cefnllra,  CPS.  . 
Knigliton,  CPS. 
Knucklaa,  C.P  £. 
Prcateigno,  CPS. 
N«w  R«dsor,  CPS. 
RUjidcr,  CPS. 


SCOTLAND. 

CLACKMANNAN. 
8H1RB. 

Alio* 

TiiUMRiiiir  .    ,  , 


71,973 

2264 
476 
7298 


53,808 
3093 
3131 
2084 
4S19 


10S4 
1742 

6880 
2239 
2164 
1743 


17,624 
7534 
31,443 

3071 
9115 
4013 
3706 
3538 
7319 
4790 
3399 
19,201 
3265 
2824 
3862 
3211 
2395 
4338 
3164 
2095 
3404 


6000 
1697 

3657 

3789 
3165 

2101 
2062 


1105 

9386 
2567 
1105 


7104 


6732 

3S08 
1614 


PUHBARTON- 
SHIRE. 

DOMUTOV,  C.PS.  . 

Alexmndrift  . 
BoDhUl       .      .  , 
DanlMrtoa,  Jf^.  . 
DimtodMr 

Belmilwi:^       .  . 
KiiUBtlUoch  . 
BenUa  .  . 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
Amnui,  CPS.  .  , 
DoHrain,  C-P  B.  . 
LMauBm,  C.P.S.  . 
SAM«siua,  C.PS.  , 

Annin,  MS,       .  . 
Dum&ies  M.B. 
Lochmrtea,  M,B*  . 
Suqahar,  M.B. 

EDINBURQB-. 
SHIRE. 

EUKIDKOB,  P.B.  . 

\Mm,  O.PS.  . 
HimttaiiMi,  G.PS. 

Dalkcitli  . 

Ediobnrgfi,  MS. '  . 
Uil}i,M.B..  .  . 
Mwwlbnrgfa.  JTA.  . 
Portobello,  MS. 

ELGINSHIRE. 
Kmih.  0J*S.  . 
rtMMm,O.PS.   .  . 

Elpa,  M.B.  , 
Form,  MS.       .  . 

FIPESHIRE. 
Amikutmib  Burn, 

os.b:.    .  . 

AmTkOTHsa  Wmcm 

aP.B.    .      .  . 

BoftVTIIUMO,  O.PS. 

CuiL,  CS.B.  . 
CsriA-Firi,  CPS. . 
DuMrcKMLiia,  CPS. 

dturt,  cs.a.  ,  . 

IxTKEUtTBlNa, 

C.P.B.  .  . 

KitUKiiT,  O.PS.  . 

KlMGHMH,  CPS.  . 

Kiftzfuuiv,  C.P.B.  . 

FlTTHWHli,  CPS. 

Sr.AMiwiwib  O.P.B. 

St.  Andnwf,  MS.  . 

Autnitber  EMat,MS. 
Anitnitliw  VoH^.B. 
ABGhtermaclit/,  MS. 
BontidMidt  MS.  . 


2837 

Cnii,M.B.      ,  . 

1947 

UNUTHOOW. 

1393 

Cupu,  jr.A      ,  , 

4005 

SHIRE. 

DuDftwoliB*,  Ms.  ■ 

8577 

LtHLrraoow,  CL  P.B. 

4313 

10,107 

Dfiut,  M.B,  . 

1610 

QDgnanauKT, 

3!JS2 

Eiirl(fen7,  MS.  . 

436 

CB.P. 

1193 

774 

Fklkhad,  MS. 

1330 

PanyporV  oD'Cnig 

20s  1 

Bathgate      .       .  . 

334 1 

InvMtsitlilBg.  M.B.  . 

1497 

Boirowatownew .  ■ 

2645 

KiliMBj,  MS.     ,  . 

1862 

Linlithgow,  M.  B. 

4071 

6653 

Kinghongi,  M.B.  , 

)377 

Queenifenjr.  M.  B.  . 

730 

45 

KiikcftldT,  MS. 

5093 

1388 

LeTCQ              ,  , 

2083 

NAIRNSHIRE. 

251 

Nevbargh,  MS, 

2(>38 

NAUtN,  C  P,  B.  . 

2977 

1617 

Ktteawwiii,  M.B.  . 

14&0 

2345 

UtintM.a.      ,  , 

3401 

1007 

FORPARSIIIRE. 

AmuuATR,  CPS.  t 

16,986 

Bkbcbim,  CP.B.  f 

6637 

ORKNEY  and 

DoKVMMf  PS.      .  , 

78.931 

SHETLAND. 

FovAm,  CP.B. 

93H 

KlUWALL,  C  P.  B.  , 

3,451 

MOHTUMC,  C.P.B 

15,238 

6676 

KirkwaU,  M.  B. 

3,448 

S317 

ArbiMtfa,  MS.  . 

6302 

Lerwick       .       .  , 

2,904 

Brechin,  MS.      .  . 

4515 

StromncM       *  « 

i^5 

Biongliq'fMTf   ■  • 

2772 

Duuiem,MS.      .  . 

61,449 

PBEBLEUHIRE. 

5445 

Forfar,  M.B.  . 

9311 

Kimemuir    .       ■  . 

3518 

P^WtitM.B.     .  . 

I98S 

3781 

MoDtroM,  M.B. 

14,328 

2327 

PERTHSHIRE. 

4590 

HADDINGtON- 

CoLmaUfCP.B. 

605 

2440 

8HIRE. 

Fura, P.B.      ,  . 

23^35 

2841 

Damia,  CJ'.B. 

.  8038 

6342 

HadbirotoHi  CSS, 

8883 

AucbtMitdar    •  . 

2530 

2398 

North  Bowies, 

Blairgowrie  .       •  ■ 

2914 

O.P.B. . 

863 

Crieflf 

3834 

OalroM.  M.B.     .  . 

605 

3426 

DiuAn,M.B.  . 

2966 

Cupar  Angin    •  • 

3004 

13,166 

H«adiBgt«n,  MS.  . 

9887 

DnsUaM     «      «  • 

1816 

1032 

Korth  Berwick,  M.S. 

498 

KiiMBrdiiie       .  . 

9687 

3381 

Tnuient       .       .  . 

2096 

Perth,  Jr.  A        .  . 

14^1 

457U 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

]  1.107 

saiRE 

Gaanocs,  P.  B. 

86,689 

1498 

Imums,  CPS.  . 

13,798 

VuMLWt.P.B.       .  . 

47,952 

1B84 

Post  Oumow, 

Btirij   ,  ,p. 

8007 

CP.B.   .      .  . 

6966 

InvctBCM,  MS.  . 

9967 

RSMVUW,  (XP.A 

3977 

160.302 

KINCARDINE* 

Barrhead             .  . 

6060 

80^19 

SHIRE. 

Greenock,  M.B,  ■ 

36,689 

7093 

BnviK,  CSS,    .  . 

934 

Johnitone    .       ■  • 

5872 

S497 

Kilbarchan  , 

2467 

Bwrie,  MB.  . 

878 

Lochwinaoch       .  . 

2271 

5086 

SbtDAsteii  .      .  « 

8240 

NeilttoB   .       •  • 

2075 

66,784 

Paiiley,  JT.J.      .  . 

81.752 

30.919 

KINROSMHIRE, 

Follockihawi  . 

6086 

7092 

Kinrow  . 

2290 

Port  Glaagow,  M.  B. . 

6986 

3497 

Milnathort    .       .  . 

1605 

Renfrew,  M.  B.  . 

3739 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

ROSS  and 

6337 

KiKKConnion, 

CROMARTY. 

8468 

CPS.     .      .  . 

3687 

CaoMasTT,  CP.B.  \ 

1988 

Nnr  OuMWAT , 

DllOWALL,  C.i>.  A  . 

1990 

5383 

CPS.  .      .  . 

447 

FoaTBoaa,  C  P.  B.  . 

1148 

3339 

T*i«,  CP.B.  . 

2049 

Cutl«  Dongkt     .  . 

1992 

1161 

365 
2734 
1247 
5686 
13,836 
8041 

1853 
1862 
1566 
10,475 
1450 
5107 

4730 
1161 
365 
2673 
3899 


Kirkcudbright,  MS. 
HazweUUnm,  . 
New  Odlonr,  MS. 

LANARKSHIRE. 
AikMitt'C  B.  P. 
QiMoawtP.B.  . 
HmtLTOM,  C  P.  B. 
LaMiu,  CP.B.  . 
RvrnMbw,  CP.  B, 

Airdrie,  M.  B.  . 
Calderbank  . 
Carluke  . 
Coatbridge    .  ■ 
Glugow,  M.  B. 
Govan  .       ,  . 
Hamilton,  M.  B. 
Lanark,  M,  B. 
Butherglen,  M.  B. 
Stonehoun  . 
StnthaTCn   .  . 


2778 
8280 
447 


14,435 

329.097 
9630 
5008 
6514 

14,435 
2872 
2845 
8564 
148,116 
8131 
9630 
5304 
6947 
20S6 
4374 
8373 


Cronurtj,  M.  B. 
DingwaUiJT.A 
FortroM,  JT.  J. 
Stotnowaj  ■ 
Tail.  jr.  B.  . 

ROXBURGH- 
SHIRE. 
StomimaUfCP.B.  • 

Hawick  .   .  . 

Jedburgh,  if.  A 
KeUo  .    .  . 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Galaahiela  •  < 
Selkirk,  AT.  J.     .  . 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Falxim,  CP.B. 
armMa,aP.B.  , 


Aln 


1988 
1990 
1148 
2391 
2586 


3615 

6683 
2948 
4783 


5918 
8314 


8732 
13,887 

3058 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CBN 
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BuuMkban      •   .  3027 

Dnmy  .  .  2446 
FUkiikjjr.A     .  . 

Kilijrllt    .      .      .  S949 

LnmextowB        ,   .  S108 

StirUaftir.J.        ,  mi 

SUTHERLAND- 
SHIRE. 

DOKMOCK,  C.P.S.   .  599 

Dornoch,  M.  B.       .  A99 

WIOT0N8HIRE. 

STMARun,  ai'.A  .  5738 

'Vfmtmwm^O.P.B.  .  1652 

WioTov,  a  P.  A.     .  2121 

Newton  Stewtrt  2599 

BtnanertM.B.  3877 


Whtthoni,  JC  A  .  , 
Wigton,  jr.  A 

DISTBIOTS  OP 
BURGHS. 

AjT  Diitrict  . 

Dmnfriw  District  .  . 
Elgio  IKBtriel  . 

Falkirk  Diitrict    .  . 

HuldiDgion  Diitrict  . 

InremeM  DUtrict  . 

Kilnuraock  District  . 
Eiikaidj  Dittrkt 

Leith  District       .  . 
Mo&trow  Diitrict 
St  Andnwi  IMitriet 

SUrliog  District  . 

WickDiMriet      .  . 

Wlfton  Diitrict  . 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  BRITISH  SEASL 


ISLE  OF  HAN. 
CMttatown 
Donglu  . 
Peel 


2479 
9880 
2342 
8701 


JERSBT. 
St  Hclier  (Tom  ind 
Pirish)  . 

OUERNSEY. 
St.  Peter    Port  (T. 
and  P.)        .  . 


IRELAND. 
Pofiutmetitmy  Bonvghi, 


AtBlgll 

8856 

AthiMM     .  . 

8014 

BsttdOD  . 

7942 

Bcirsst 

78,354 

Cwlow 

11^87 

Cwridireryui  . 

8520 

Cssbel . 

9069 

CIommI   .  • 

18,204 

Colenlm  . 

• 

6517 

Coric  . 

114,232 

Dawnpatrick  • 

4854 

Drof  hedk  .  . 

19,629 

Dublin 

265,232 

DuDdslk  . 

10^53 

Dvaprnmi  ■  * 

88&4 

Dtugnma  ■ 

11^ 

Ecmis  . 

10^19 

Cities  an 

AMtBDf. 

AntriiB 

2325 

Balljcastlc 

1669 

Bnll^ineu    .  . 

6136 

BtilljinoDf 

2954 

BellMt 

looi^oo 

CBrriekftefw  . 

9543 

LUM   .         .  . 

9076 

Lisbara   .  ■ 

6569 

VhlttbonM  .  . 

2236 

ARMAGH. 

Anmq^   .  . 

* 

8578 

LuipB       •  ■ 

■ 

420S 

pDrtadovn 

3091 

CABLOW. 

Bsgenslttoini 

2292 

Csrlow  . 

Tallow 

S966 

CAVAN. 

Belturbet  . 

2054 

Cmn         .  . 

3034 

Cootehill  . 

• 

2105 

CLARE 

Eniib  . 

7843 

Eniilmoil  . 

• 

1741 

Kllldoo 

• 

1818 

Kilniih  . 

• 

4471 

CORK. 

Boadoii  • 

■ 

7942 

I'Mtry           .  . 

2943 

CharieTiU*  . 

2662 

Clonskiltj 
Cork  . 

Fennoy  , 
Kuiturk  . 
Kinasle  . 
MicToon  ■ 
Mallow 
Middle  ton 
Milchelstewn 
PHssge,  West 

QuOrDStOWB  . 

Skibbonea 
Toagfaal 

DONEGAL. 
Balljdisiiiiim 
DoDFgal  . 
LetterkenAy 
LiSbid. 
B>pbO0  . 


DOWN. 
Bubridg*  . 
Bftogor 

Comber  . 
Doaagludeo 
Downpatrick . 
Droraore  . 
Oillotd  . 
Newr7  . 
Newtownanle 
PorUlerrj  . 
R«thfr:^uid  . 
WuiMipoiBt 


16S3 
3332 


34,844 

22,752 
24,072 
42,038 
12,504 
20.386 
43,365 
32,808 
41^08 
49,106 
16.878 
30,325 
16,799 
9,958 


39,133 

i 

16,778 


EniikiUeD 

■ 

6004 

Qahnj 

34,146 

Kilkennjr  . 

« 

.  34,102 

Kiusale 

5565 

Limerick  . 

.  69,561 

Lisbuin 

7673 
.  19,973* 

LradonderrT 

Usilow 

5683 

New  Ron 

.  10,145 

Newry . 

.  14.734 

PortuUDgtoa 

2964 

Sligo  . 

.  14,393 

Tnlee 

.  13J5S 

Wsierfoid  . 

.  32,604 

Wexford  . 

.  13«863 

Yottghkl  . 

8653 

8397 

85,732 
2213 
5846 
3152 
5506 
S717 
5439 
3688 
3084 
2852 

11,405 
4063 
7630 


4032 

1582 
1940 
857 
1491 


3301 
3849 
1790 
2821 
3845 
1862 
2814 
13,478 
10,074 
2074 
2053 
1788 


DUaUN.  ' 

HATa 

Balbrigfui   ,  . 

3SW 

BdllM    .     .  . 

SU5 

BUckrot^. 

2848 

Bdlinnba   .     .  . 

2l«jt 

Donnybnok .  ■ 

1B7S 

Oaitlebv  . 

4016 

Dublin 

258,369 

Cluo  ■  ... 

15W 

Huold's  CroM  . 

2934 

Wei^art  •     «  « 

437fl 

Kiogstown.  . 

10.458 

Riiftend      ,  • 

* 

2064 

HEATH. 

Skeniei  . 

38:37 

Kdk  .... 

3680 

Swotdi.      .  . 

1394 

Nmn     ■     >  . 

3979 

Tinm  .      ■     .  . 

1W5 

FERMANAGH. 
EaniskiUeii 

OALVAr. 

BdUnuloe  .  .  . 
GtlwB7    .  , 

Gort    .      .      .  . 

Loughrea  ,      .  , 

Tiutm  .      .      .  . 

KERRY. 
Cahiicinai 
Dingle  ,       .       .  , 
KiUunef  ■  • 
Listowel      .      .  . 
Tnlee 

KILDASE 
Atli7   .      .      ,  . 
KildH*    .  . 
UifBooA    •      .  , 

NtH 

KILKENNY. 
CslUn  .       .       .  , 
Csstleconur  , 
OrdgM  , 
Eflkanny  . 
TtioBuiiuini  ■ 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
B«iugber  . 
Btrr,  (Pfeiunitovn)  . 
TuUanon 

LEITRIH. 
Cvrick-oD-ShBiinoB  ■ 
Hanoriiainiltoii . 
HoUll        .      .  . 

LIMERICK. 
Aikealoi  ■ 
BtlUngsnr  . 

Limerick  .  . 

Ne  wets  tie     .      ,  , 

RitbkMU. 


LONDONDERRY. 
Colersioe     ,  ■ 
LondoDdeny  . 
Magherafelt  . 
NewtownUnuiTidy 

LONGFORD. 
Qruwd  .  . 
LongfiMit  .  • 

LOUTH. 

Ardee  .      ,  . 
Dragheda  ,  . 
Dnndalk 


69i9 


5751 
38,787 
2398 
3621 
4940 


1862 
8254 
5901 
2134 
13^758 


8877 
1275 
1696 
3010 


2351 
1684 
1710 
19,975 
17H 


1846 
5480 
4680 


1244 

1290 
1217 


1957 
1451 
98.448 
2719 
2988 


6263 
20,187 
1390 
8205 


1805 
S376 


2752 
16,847 
9842 


MOKAGHAN. 

BaUfUr     .      .  .  161T 

Cutiduneiosi  ,  2Sa 

Caatleblainj       .  .  2077 

Clone*     .      .     .  S319 

MoMghan    •     .  •  1328 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 

MsryboroDgh     ,      ,  2078 

MouDtmellick      .   .  3657 

Mountimtb       .      .  S079 

FortHliagton       *  .  2730 

ROSCOMMON. 

Bofl   2737 

BoieonBBOO  .  . 

SUGO. 

Sligo             .      .  11,047 

TIPPBBABY. 

Cshir   ....  3634 

Curick-oa^nir  .      .  6311 

Cubel  .       .      .   .  47H 

Clonmel    .       .      .  15,204 

Fethaid       .      .  .  2767 

Nenagh    ...  7549 

Rdkiw       ...  33n 

TtaBpUmM*     .       .  4372 

Thnrlea       .      .  .  59U 

^pperary  .      .      ,  7V01  i 

TYRONE  1 

CoolutowB   .      .   .  2993 

DangaoBoa       .       •  3835 

Omagh.       .       .   .  SU54  , 

StnfauM  .             .  43SS  . 

WATKRPOBIX 

Cappoqtda     .       .    .  2144 

Carrickbeg        .       .  2108 

Dungwvaa   ■      .   .  68(5 

UiBum  .         .  2319 

Portlaw       .      .   .  4351 

Tallow      .       .       .  1986 

Tremore       .       *.    .  1882- , 

Wtterford.       .      ,  55,29? 

WSSTMEATH. 

AtUoBo    .       .       .  6218 

Hoalo  .        .       .    .  1977 

Mnlllngar  .       .      .  4817 

WEXFORD. 

Enniaoonby  .       .    .  6016 

GoPBj      .       ,       .  2371 

New  Row     ...  790! 

Wexfiwd  .       ,      .  12,471 

WIOKLOW. 

Atklow        .       .    ,  33Q( 

Btsy       .        .       .  815: 

Wicklow      ,        .    .  294< 


CENTROFUS  (Hliger),  a  ^anoa  of  birda  belonging  to  th 
order  SeamtortM.  The  ipeci«i  are  natives  of  India  an 
Africa.  Thvr  have  a  long  pmntad  thomb-nail,  the  aame  a 
the  laika.  1l»ir  plnmage  it  ri^d  and  spiaoaa.  They  buil 
their  neita  in  the  holea  of  traei,  and  lay  white  egga.  The 
feed  chiefly  <»i  graaahoppera,  «td  dwell  amonnt  reeda  ao 
other  herbage,  and  do  not  often  take  to  wing.  TTheir  fleah 
not  pleuaat  eating.  i 

CERADIA,  a  geana  of  planta  belongiog  to  the  Coryi 
biferoQB  division  of  the  natoral  order  CompotiUe,  C  f%tre.a 
ia  a  half-SDccolent  plant,  inhabiting  the  most  sterile  n^yn 
of  south- weatem  Africa.  It  yields  in  some  abnndance 
brittle  rerin-like  aabstance,  which  gives  oat  a  Irurant  odii 
whMi  bant,  and  haaiwii  oiled  4**?Wvfl4«n»am  :  it 
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ieinm  »  nrf  different  thing  from  the  tine  BdelUnm. 

I  CE'ttEUS, «  geBQi  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natnral  order 
(j^ctgenr.  It  is  ohuaoteriied  hy  it*  mail  bdag  verj  nn- 
nenni,  aslvicate,  adnate  t«  the  ham  <tf  the  onrinm,  nnited 
sto  an  doDgsted  tobot  onter  onea  aheitar  and  like  a  calyx, 
B([iUa  OHM  longer  and  eokwwl,  innemioat  oiee  petaloid ; 
tbtilylBmnltifid  at  theapes;  the  berrj  ateolate,  toborealar^ 
IT  talj  from  the  TemvDfl  of  the  aepala.  The  necies  are 
le^  grotesque  abmbe,  wHh  a  woody  axis  and  soft  interior. 
TbTposnss  angles  which  are  vertical  and  covered  with 
iaeiki  of  spinei .  The  flowers  are  large,  arising  from  the 
iBfla  of  the  spines.   They  are  called  Toreh-Tbirtles. 

C-Miffr,  the  Old  Man  Torch-Thiatle,  is  an  erect  plant, 
Itrag  »  8t«m  with  SO-SO  vertteal  ribs,  covered  with  fascicles 
ofbnilles>  each  &sciole  contnning  from  10*30  radiating 
bu^fi)^ned  earled  bristles.  Its  long  gray  bristles  give  it  the 
i^einoee  of  the  head  of  an  old  giay-^iaired  man.  It  is  a 
■tiTe  of  Mexico. 

C.  Jl^^ifmrniMt  the  Creeping  Cerens,  has  proetnte  sterna 
ffiilt  about  10  anglea.  It  ia  voy  eommmi  m  onr  gardana, 
nd  ill  txuluig  atenu  leqnire  the  anppott  of  trellia-wwk.  It 
ion  SB  abandaoM  of  beaotifol  red  and  jaak  flowers.  It  is 
ta&n  of  South  America,  tboagh  now  natnralised  in  Asia 
nd  Africa. 

Cffrmd^hnu,  the  Nigbt-Flowering  Cerens,  has  rootrng 
1^,  with  fi  or  6  angles  and  fascicles  of  bristles,  with  0-e 
B  etch  b«cicle.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  iDdia  Islands, 
ud  it  fonnd  in  ibany  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Soatb  Ame- 
ra,  This  plant  when  cnltivated  prodaces  very  large 
heutiM  sweet-scented  flowers.  They  are  however  of  short 
dntioB,  remaining  open  not  more  than  six  hoars.  They 
tsmWj  he0n  to  open  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in 
if  ereoing,  and  are  folly  expanded  by  eleven  or  twelve, 
tad  before  the  next  morning  they  are  quite  faded. 

€.  ipetio»is$imu9  is  an  erect  plant,  3-^  angled,  the  angles 
Encbcd,  the  prickles  sabnhite,  straight,  rising  from  a  white 
tnentnm.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  bat  ia  very  commonly 
r.Vimlsd  in  onr  gardras,  on  acconnt  <rf  its  large  flowerH, 
«.ieli  are  of  a  beantiful  scarlet,  the  iniwr  petals  having  a 
ikriveoas  coloor.    Nearly  100  species  of  this  beautifnl 
R»  of  plants  have  been  described,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
exists  in  the  Royal  Ghwlens  at  Kew.   They  are  of  easy 
r^nre,  and  require  tiie  same  general  treatment  as  the  order 
■J!  riitcb  they  belong.  [Cactus.] 
lERNE  ABBAS.  [DosSKTaHiRsO 
CERNUA,  a  genas  of  Pishvs  belonging  to  the  section 
ivstkepteryffH  and  the  bmily  Pereida.    It  includes  the 
or  Pope,  a  British  fish,  which  his  also  been  named 
JtHm  vn^oris  and  Perea  eemua.   The  Keneric  character 
t  Arerma,  as  given  by  Yarrell  in  his  '  Bridsh  Fishes,^  is 
>  L:il'-ira : — Dorsal  fln  single,  elongated,  the  rays  of  the 

portioo  afKnona,  the  others  flexible ;  brsnchiostegoas 

<mo ;  teeth  very  small,  imiform,  nnmeroos ;  head 
•-ib^tftcales;  suborbital  bone  and  pre>qperealam indented; 
'KTntom  en<ting  in  a  single  point. 
I3  Aetrima  viUgarit,  the  Raffe  or  Pope,  the  prevailing 
of  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  body  and  bead  n  a  light 
■  -uTovn,  passing  into  a  ;ellowish-browa  on  the  sides, 
"■iSeeomingalmoat silvery-white  onthebelly.  Thelatenu 
-^;:<ixDioent  and  strongly  marked.   Small  brown  spots  are 
■-auoated  over  the  back,  dorsal  fin,  and  tail,  assnmrng  on 
-'i^^tter,  from  their  arrangement,  the  appearance  of  bars; 

ventral,  and  anal  fins,  pale-brown.  This  fi^  is  an 
'i:i!uit  of  fresh  waters,  and  closely  allied  to  the  perch. 

first  described  by  Dr.  Cuos,  who  called  it  Aspredo, 
^  a  traoaUtion  of  onr  word  Roffe  (rongh),  which  is 
"'M  to  this  fish  on  acconnt  of  the  harsli  feel  of  its  den- 
-Kci  scales.    It  is  common  in  all  the  rivers  of  England, 
"^■^y  the  Thames,  the  Iris,  and  Cam,  and  is  fonnd  in 
parts  of  the  European  continent  It  is  like  the 

b  iu  habits.   (Tarrell,  British  fHtkea.) 

^aTHILAUDA  [AtAOOiNjt,  S.  SO 
-KSVaNTE^IA,  a  name  given  by  Rniz  and  Pavon  to  a 
'     'A  plants,  in  honour  of  their  immortal  connti^man 
/^•'-tn.   One  of  the  species,  O.  tomentota,  is  a  native  of 
-T^  tKij  yields  seeds  which  are  eaten  in  the  same  manner 

L%&d«  m  Enrope.  or  the  Quandary  Nut  {Fusamu  aaaai- 
"^^'l  uoU^er  SanUfseeous  plant,  in  Australia. 
|;ei£lO  BON  OBUM.   The  proceedings  of  the  trustee  hi 

vdo  hsTe  been  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Conrt,  and 
^  Asesantaitt  in  Bsakmptcy,  in  the  same  way  aa  those 
^^bipUy.   What  a  banknvt's  anets  do  not  exceed 


100/.,  he  is  entitled  only  to  the  advaiitagM  <tf  the  radgmmt 
in  a  Cestio  (19  ft  30  Vict  c  79). 
CHALCEDONY.  [Aoaw.) 

CHAU;iS,  th«  auMne  name  of  Ow  town  of  EgilpM. 
[EokiaJ  ^ 
CHALK  FORMATION.  [Ciixtacious  Oaonp.l 
CHALHKB8,  THE  REV.^R.  THOMAS,  waa  bom  at 
Anatrather,in  Fifsahira,  on  the  17ih  of  Match  1760.  He  «« 
the  rixth  child  of  a  Cunily  of  ftrarteen,  bora  to  Ut.  John 
Chalmers,  a  dyer,  shipowner,  and  general  merdunt  in 
Anstruther,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hafl.  Educated  first  at 
the  parish  sdioot  of  Anstruther,  and  next  at  the  Univerrity 
of  St.  Andrews,  he  very  early  displayed  powers  of  no  com- 
mon order^less  however  in  the  formal  bnsmess  of  Ae  classes, 
than  ia  his  general  intercourse  with  his  fellow-students. 
Having  chosen  the  clerioal  profession,  and  gone  through  the 
usual  theological  studies  at  St.  Andrews,  he  obtained,  when 
yet  not  past  his  nineteenth  year,  a  preacher's  or  probationer's 
'licence^  in  the  Scottish  Chnrcb.  His  first  sermon,  how- 
ever, was  preached  in  England,  in  the  Scotch  church  in 
Winn,  on  ttie  Sfith  of  August  1 709,  during  a  visit  to  an  elder 
broiher.  The  winter  of  that  year  and  also  that  of  the  next 
wen  spent  by  him  fa  Edinbni^,  vriiere  he  ocenpied  himaelf 
in  teaching  and  also  in  atten^ng  the  classes  of  Dngald 
Stewart,  Robison,  Ph^rCnr,  and  Hope,  then  in  the  heigbt  (tf 
their  fame.  It  was  at  Una  time  tiut  hia  psasion  for  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  as  well  aa  his  tendency  to^ ori- 
ginal speculation  on  moial  and  social  subjects,  first  conspi- 
cuously revealed  themselves.  After  a  period  of  desultory 
occupation,  first  as  assistant  to  the  clergyman  of  Cavers  in 
Roxburghshire,  and  then  aa  assistant  to  the  mathematical 
professor  at  St.  Andrews,  he  was  nominated  to  the  living  of 
Eilmany,  in  his  native  eouotv  of  Fifeahire ;  into  which  pari^ 
he  was  indncted  on  the  12ui  of  May  1803.  He  was  then 
twenty-three  years  of  sge,  and  he  continued  in  the  position 
of  psnsh  clergyman  of  Kilmsny  till  July  1815.  These  twelve 
years  formed  a  very  eventful  period  in  his  ment^  histoiy. 
On  ad^^ting  the  clnical  profeMion  he  had  brought  into  it  no 
very  deeid«l  viewa  in  doctrinal  theology.  He  was  attadied 
to  what  was  called  the  *  Moderate,'  aa  diatiaet  from  srhat 
was  called  the '  Evangelical '  party  of  the  Scotti^  Chwvh. 
He  was  of  opinion  too,  that  by  devoting  a  day  or  two  each 
week  to  the  preparation  of  his  sermons  and  to  official  cle- 
rical acts,  a  cleivyman  could  amply  discharge  all  his  proper 
duties,  so  as  to  nave  the  rest  of  his  time  at  his  disposal  fat 
whatever  other  occupations  interested  him.  He  canied  this 
view  into  nractice.  During  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency 
he  varied  nis  professioual  work  at  Kilmany  by  courses  of 
lectures  on  mathematics  and  chemistry  at  St.  Andrews.  His 
preference  at  this  time  for  professorial  over  clerical  work, 
and  for  natural  science  over  theology  was  indicatj-d  by  his 
being  candidate  in  1604  for  the  chur  of  Natural  Philosophy 
at  St.  Andrews.  Wftfa  even  less  chance  of  success  he  offered 
himself  in  the  following  year  as  a  candidate  for  the  mathe- 
mstieal  chair  in  Edinhutgh,  vacant  by  the  tnnsfsrence  of  3Si, 
Playhir  to  the  NatunI  Philosophy  chair  on  RoMum's  ctesth 
Mr.  Leslie,  afterwards  Sir  John  Leslie,  obtained  ^e  post,  and 
it  was  with  reference  to  an  argument  in  Leslie's  favour  urged 
at  the  time  by  Playfair,  to  the  effect  that "  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  mathematicsl  or  natur^  science  was  iocompatible 
with  clerical  duties  and  habita"  that  Mr.  Chalmers  made  his 
first  literary  appearance.  In  reply  to  Pli^fair  he  published 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  vehemently  deluding  the  clei^ 
against  what  he  regarded  as  a  "  cruel  and  illiberal  insi- 
nuation " — a  pamphlet,  the  main  tenor  of  which,  if  not  its 
specific  statements,  be  lived  to  disown.  His  next  publication 
waa  in  1807,  when,  his  thoughts  on  political  economy 
receiving  a  stimulus  from  the  agitation  cauaed  by  Napoleou'a 
decrees  against  British  commerce,  he  issued  a  pampi  nlet,  en- 
titled '  Inqniry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  NaUonal 
Resonrcea*^  Thiapnfalieation  had  sncoesssnfficient  to  inspire 
him  for  a  Ume  with  the  idea  of  coming  to  London  to  increase 
his  literarr  conneetioni.  Circnmstances  preventing  him  from 
realiring  this  idea,  he  continued  at  Kilmany,  with  a  growing 
reputation  for  variona  attainments,  as  well  as  for  extraor- 
dinary energy,  accompanied  with  some  eccentricity,  of  cha- 
racter and  manner.  In  1809  he  made  his  firat  speech  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church — the  scene  of  so 
many  of  his  oratorical  triumphs  in  after  life.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  'Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
ptsdia,'  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Breweter,  now  Sir  David ; 
and  it  was  partiy  to  his  studies  while  preparing  an  article  on 
'  Cbristiuiity '  for  that  work,  and  puUy  to  tm  aolemniring 
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olFeetf  of  »  wrara  illnen  vhisli,  dazias  tbs  winter  oF 
1809-10  bronght  him  to  tha  Tery  brink  of  gnve,  tbtt  he 
sttribntad  the  great  moral  and  ipiritaal  changB  of  his  life. 
Than,  for  the  fint  tune,  as  he  thought,  he  taw  Cbrittianitj  in 
itatraeligbt;  and  then  for  the  fiiat  time  also  were  hisviewiof 
the  datiei  of  the  elaiical  offin.  u  h*  tbooght,  nffldutly 
ened  and  enhuged,  EstanuUr  the  chjiage  eihibitsd  itaelf  m 
thii,  Uiat  whereas  hitherto  ha  had  bdoogM  to  the '  Moderata* 
party  in  the  Scotch  Chorch  then  in  the  majority,  he  now 
ranked  with  tha  '  Erangelieal  *  party,  which  formed  hot  a 
minority.  Bat  the  fmits  of  tha  chuige  were  more  imme- 
diately visible  in  his  own  altered  manner  of  performing  his 
clerical  duties.  Not  giving  up  hia  atudtes  in  natural  science 
and  in  political  economy,  bat  carrying  them  on  with  the  same 
zeal  OS  beiore ;  contributing  also  to  the '  Christian  Instructor,' 
the  *  Eclectic  Beview,'  and  other  periodicals — it  was  now 
observed  that  in  sU  that  Mr.  Chalmers  did  the  influence  of  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  and  a  cooviction  of  the  paramonot 
claims  of  Christian  faith  on  the  ihoufthta  of  man,  were  dis- 
cernible. Always  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  his  eloquence  now 
burst  forth  in  stxaiu  of  anch  pasnon  and  ferroor  as  had 
never  been  heard  from  him  before ;  tad  from  lar  and  near 
people  went  lo  hear  the  wonderful  minister  of  Kilmany. 
BibtH  and  missionary  societies,  for  which  ho  had  formerly 
cared  hut  Utile,  now  occupied  much  of  his  attention  i  and, 
instead  of  confining  his  ministerial  studies  to  his  weekly 
wrmons  from  the  pulpit,  he  began  a  regular  ori^^aniaatlon  of 
his  parish  with  a  view  to  make  himself  fiuoiliar  with  the 
interests  of  every  individual  in  it,  and  to  provide  for  all  its 
spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  and  economio  wants.  In  the 
midst  of  these  new  occupations,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
hia  constitutional  enthusiasm,  he  married,  in  181S,  Miss 
Grace  Pratt,  tha  daughter  of  a  retired  captain  in  the  army. 
In  1613  his  article  on  '  Christianity '  appeared  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh EocvdopBdia ; '  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  pub- 
lished, wiinadititioM,  in  a  sapatate  Wume  at  a  treatise  on 
'  The  Evidences  of  Christianity.'  The  ftdlowing  two  years 
were  spent  In  aasiduons  parodiUl  workf  in  tiwological 
stadias,  and  in  tha  compositioa  of  occasional  works  on 
various  topics,  including  one  on  the  leconciliation  of  leriptare 
and  geology. 

The  name  Mr.  Chalmers  was  pretty  well  known  over 
the  aouth  of  Scotland  as  that  of  a  man  of  powerftU  mind 
and  extraordioaiy  eloquence  when,  in  1815,  or  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  called  from  his  quiet 
country  parish  to  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  Tron  parish  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  He  remained  in  Olaigow  in  all  eight 
years.  In  ISlf!  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  From  1815  to  1810  ha  was 
minister  of  Tron  parish.  From  1819  to  1823  ha  was  minister 
of  tha  newly-constituted  parish  of  St.  John's.  These  eight 
years  were  the  period  of  his  highest  celebrity  as  a  pulpit- 
orator.  In  this  capacity,  all  OlugoW}  and  soon  all  Scotland 
rang  with  his  fome.  One  of  the  moat  anthnnastic  descrip- 
tions in  Mr.  Lockhart's  account  of  Scottish  celebrities  at 
that  time,  published  under  the  title  of  '  Peter's  Letters  to 
bis  Kinsfolk,'  is  that  oiven  of  Chalmers  in  hia  Glasgow 
pulpit.  A  picture  so  elaborate  and  glowing  from  such  a  pen 
of  a  man  whose  professed  position  was  simply  that  of  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  of  a  Gia^ow  parish,  proves  that  already 
he  was  no  longer  thought  of  only  in  that  capacity,  but  as  a 
man  of  truly  great  genins.  "  I  know  not  wnat  it  is,"  said 
Jeffrey,  in  1616,  "  hut  there  is  something  altt^ether  remark- 
able about  that  man.  It  reminds  me  more  of  what  one  reads 
of  as  the  effect  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  Uian  any- 
thing 1  ever  heard."  Tha  same  impression  was  afterwards 
produced  on  men  of  all  kinds  in  Enghud,  as  well  v  in 
Scotland— on  Haslitt,  Canning,  WUberfiiTce,  Hall,  and  Foater. 
Put  of  tha  secret  wu  that  Chalmers  was  not  one  of  thoae 
orators  whose  power  evanesces  in  the  moment  of  their  actual 
utterance,  but  a  man  of  massive,  large,  and  substantial 
thought,  whoite  every  speech  was  the  enunciation  and  iUoa- 
tration  of  some  principle  or  generalisation,  and  iriiose 
language  was  full  of  extraordinary  felicities,  memorable 
turns  of  phrase,  and  gleams  of  poetic  conception.  Perhaps 
the  first  exhibition  of  nis  oratory  in  which  this  union  in  him 
of  high  intellectual  attainments  and  general  literary  geniua 
with  the  specific  qualities  of  the  orator,  was  conspicuously 
brought  out,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  deliveiy,  in  1816,  of 
a  series  of  week-dw  lectures  on  Astronomy  in  its  connection 
with  Religion.  The  excitement  caused  by  these  'Astro- 
nomical Disconrses'  wm  anprecedented ;  and  their  popn- 
larity,  when  pnhlisbcd  in  the  lama  year,  riTalled  that  of  the 


eontemporary  '  Waverley  Nords.*    But  fais  r^ulsr  falpii 
sermons  were  no  less  extraordinary  as  displays  of  meotsl  and 
oratorical  pown* ;  and  on  hia  oocaaional  visits  to  EdinbnTj>h, 
London,  and  otbw  pUeaa^  hii  iuna  u  an  omtw  precedtd 
him,  and  draw  crowds  to  haorhin.   At  Ediabudi  Ui 
oratory  wm  aiUbitMl  Mot  only  in  the  wdpit,  bat  dso  is 
debate  in  tho  Oenenl  Aaaemhly,  orannod  acdenaiticsl  psr> 
liament  of  Scotland.   Hera  as  a  leader  of  the '  Evsn^licil  * 
fwrty,  then  gradually  attaining  numbers  and  influence,  he 
took  a  polemical  part  in  some  of  the  Scotch  eccUiiaiUcil 
questions  of  the  time,  and  always  with  the  elFect  of  ana 
at  once  great  in  wisdom  and  resistless  in  speech.  Hisspeechei, 
like  his  sermons,  were  generally  read ;  and  very  nnlj 
indeed  did  he  speak  extempore.    With  all  bis  extnordiury 
popularity  as  an  orator,  however,  no  man  better  appiecuted 
than  be  did  the  exact  value  of  such  popularity— "s  po- 
larity,"  which,  in  his  own  characteristic  language,  ''htlci 
home  of  its  sweets,  and  by  elevating  a  man  above  bit  feUovi, 
places  him  in  a  region  of  desolation,  where  be  standi  s  cixi- 
Bpicnons  mark  for  the  shafts  of  malice,  envy,  and  detiactian ; 
a  pc^ularity  which,  with  ita  head  among  atenis,  and  iu 
feet  on  the  tieaehennia  qnichaands,  haa  nothing  to  Ivll  the 
agonies  of  ita  tottering  existence  but  the  hosannahs  of  a 
drivelling  generation."   Far  more  important  in  bis  own  ejn 
than  these  pulpit  services  which  brougnt  him  such  bouutiibi. 
were  his  practical  schemes  for  showing  the  social  efficacy  of 
Christianity.   It  was  Dr.  Chalmers's  fixed  and  lifelong  belief 
that  in  religion  alone  was  there  a  full  remedy  for  the  evibof 
society,  and  that  all  schemes  of  social  amelioration  wou'.d  b« 
futile  which  did  not  aim  at  working  Christianity  tbrongh  Uie 
hearts  of  the  people  down  into  their  habits  and  hooiehoMt. 
Subordinate  to  this  luliet  was  his  attachment  to  the  parodlil 
system  of  social  organisation — that  system  which  dividei  i 
community  into  sinall  manageable  masaea,  marked  out 
local  boundaries,  and  each  having  a  su£5cient  ecclesisttitai 
and  edneatioiul  wparatas  within  itself.   Disliking  with  hii 
whole  heart  the  Eodiih  Poor-lew  system,  he  was  of  opiuioi  < 
that,  if  the  parocbiaTsyitem  were  properly  worked,  panpniw  i 
could  he  provided  for  without  a  poor-law  at  all,  ^  the  jndi 
cious  direction,  under  clerical  and  lay  nperintendeuce,  dl 
private  benevolence.   In  order  practically  to  illustrate  thes 
views,  ha  undertook  a  vast  expenment,  first  with  Tion  pari"!  i 
and  then  with  that  of  St.  John's.   The  popnlation  of  tkii 
latter  pariah  (in  which  Edvrard  Irving  was  for  some  tin 
Dr.  Chalmers's  assistant)  was  upwards  of  10,000,  includit, 
perhaps  the  poorest  part  of  the  operatiTe  popnlstiuu  i 
OUagow  ;  bnt  such  was  his  seal,  such  his  practicat  sagscit 
and  such  his  power  of  influencing  persons  fit  to  be  bin  a^Mi 
that  in  a  short  time  the  parish  was  organised  both  iar  ec 
nomical  and  educational  purposes  in  a  manner  uaknov 
before,  schools  being  set  up  in  evenr  part  of  it,  and  t) 
poorest  lanes  visited  periodically  each  by  ita  own  >ped 
teacher  and  inspeotor.   The  leaolta  of  hia  experiment,  vti 
his  speculations  in  connection  with  it,  were  pnbliahed  by  Iv 
(1819-1823)  in  a  series  of  quarterly  tracts,  on  the  *  Christ: 
and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns  ;  *  which,  with  t'l 
volumes  of  'Sermons,'  published  respectively  in  181^  ai 
1620,  two  articles  on  '  Pauperism  *  contributed  to  the  *  Edii 
burgh  Review  '  in  1817,  and  a  sermon  iu  the  same  year 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  formed  ^ong  wiih  i 
*  Astronomical  Discourses  *  already   mentioned,  his  cV 
literary  exertions  during  his  residence  in  Glaiigow. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  faticne  of  his  life  in  01. 
gow,  increased  ten-fold  by  the  hospitanty  which  bis  ceU'l<i 
obliged  him  to  exercise.  Dr.  Chalmers  bad  never  ceaM'tJ 
sigh  for  the  academic  quiet  of  a  profeeeor'e  chair  in  omi 
the  Scottish  universities;  and  in  Janaary  1823,  much  t<> 
anrpiiaa  of  the  pnblio,  he  resigned  hia  charge,  and  accefi 
the  chair  of  Moral  [%ilosophy  then  vacant  in  his  nai 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  The  new  post  was  <me  of  nn 
less  emolument,  and  of  £sr  less  publicity  thw  that  which 
bad  resigned  ;  but  even  had  hia  tastes  not  disposed 
accept  it,  he  had  paramount  reasons  in  the  state  of  his  hf;t 
which  was  giving  way  under  the  wear  and  excitement  of  r 
life.  Forty-three  years  old  when  he  accepted  the  cli.iii 
retuned  it  till  his  forty-ninth  year,  or  from  1623  to  l! 
The  winters  of  these  five  years  were  spent  by  htm  in  Uic 
pantion  and  delivery  of  his  class-lecturea,  and  in  the  a 
society  of  many  of  his  old  friends;  but  he  carried  wiui 
to  8L  Andrews  those  notions  and  acheaiea  of  Chnsliui  pbi 
thropy  which  he  had  matured  in  GhLsgow,  and  the  ltttl<-  I 
ahire  town  felt  daring  these  five  yean  the  vivifying  intln' 
of  hia  spirit  and  enthusiaBm.  Occasionally  he  preactti- 
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Si.  Andn^  aQ<I  in  tha  neighboorhood  roDod  ;  uumally  in 
){)v  he  visited  Edinbargti  to  take  part  in  the  bnnnesa  of  th» 
Qeami  Assembly,  where  his  eloquence  as  before  was  felt  ai 
1  »DqD«n°K  force  pn  the  '  EvaDgelical '  side  in  all  the  great 
(tclesiaitical  contrOTersies  of  the  time ;  and  eicnnions  in 
ScctjMiid  and  Ireland,  and  jonmeys  aa  far  as  London,  varied 
lot  sommcr.  It  was  proposed  at  one  time  to  elect  him  to  the 
jfonl  PhtloBophjr  dwir  in  the  newlT-ealablished  UiuTenitj 
tf  Leodon ;  bat  this  pEopoaal,  which  might  have  intend  the 
ffb(^  tenor  of  his  ftttare  career,  was  not  carried  oat.  The 
!itn&j  i«iu1ta  of  his  fire  rears'  Bojoarn  at  St.  Andrews  were 
{HUH  of  '  Lectnres  on  Moral  Philosophy,'  and  on  *  Political 
Eoffiom;,'  prepared  for  his  class  and  reserved  for  pablieatioa  ; 
J  tlinl  Tolame  of  his  *  ChristiAn  and  CSvic  Economy  of  Large 
TovBi,' published  in  1826;  and  a  treatise  en  *  Eceleaiaatical 
adUtcraiy  Endowments,' ^nbUsbed  in  1897. 
Dr.  Ciia!men*s  next  appointment  waa  to  the  chair  of  I^tW 
iHr  in  the  UniTenity  of  Edinburgh.    The  doties  of  this 
sSce  be  SBsnmed  in  1888,  and  he  discharged  them  daring 
fitefn  jMTS— <.  «.  from  1828  to  1843,  or  from  his  forty-ninth 
u  hii  sixty-third  year.   His  activity  daring  these  fifteen 
nlnordinuy  years  of  his  life  (not  taking  aceeont  of  his 
ocananal  sermons)  was  made  op  of  three  distinct  kiodt  <rf 
nii-hii  datiea  ai  theoI<meBl  profeMor;  his  continaed 
•wriMs  in  literKtare,  speenlatioD,  and  schemes  itf  Christisn 
pluiulhiopy ;  and  his  controversial  enern  in  comieetion  with 
atMrions  ecclesiastical  straggle  which  daring  that  time  eon- 
ttM  Scotland.    1.  His  ta^n  tu  Theolc^kal  Profegaor. 
-In  this  important  capacity,  which  involved  the  theological 
:3Etraction  andtraining  of  between  one  and  two  hondred  yoane 
aa  umaally  for  the  Scottish  Chnreb,  Dr.  Chalmers  exerted 
I  mA  infiaenee,  less  as  a  man  learned  in  tbeoli^cal  lore, 
u  s  man  of  aoble  purpose  and  baming  enthasiasm,  with 
Tbrm  no  jonng  man  coald  come  in  contact  witboot  love  and 
iracTttioo,  ana  who  was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  commnni- 
Kxg  masaive  thoughts  of  bis  own  on  almost  all  aabjects, 
.st^of  itirrriDg  up  thooght  in  others.   His  class^tMm 
Td  truly  a  centM  of  life  and  intelleetaal  inflaence ;  and  those 
mat  hiih  from  it  carried  with  them  parfne*  madi  of 
9i[riiitsndmsii7  of  hisviews.  S.  Hit  iMepmtdmi  tabomn 
*  HiavtMn,  apeeuiatiom,  and  C^rUHam  iMhidhroff.  Of 
ieit  :i  is  tmpossible  to  take  fall  aeeomt ;  soffioe  it  to  say 
~i!in  1831  M  ppblishedhis  treatise  on 'Political  Economy,' 
£\  io  1833  his  nidgewater  treatise  *  On  the  Adaptation  of 
Irtml  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intelleetaal  Constitalion 
i     ;'  that  in  1838  he  delivered  in  London,  and  after- 
Qrf<  potlisbed,  a  series  of  '  Lectnres  in  Defence  of  Chorch 
fr^Lbhrnents  ;*  that  in  the  following  year  be  made  a  toar 
>:--Th  Scotland  to  advocate  the  canse  of  ehareh  extension ; 
^inl^I  be  pablisbed  a  volnme  on  *  The  SniEeien^  of  the 
Kv-rliial  System  withoat  a  Poor-Rate  for  the  right  Manage- 
Ki:  of  the  Poor ;  *  that  dnring  the  same  period  he  delivered, 
^'^i;  the  snmmer  vacations  various  lectores  to  popular 
vissxm  on  topics  of  natnial  seiancs ;  and  that  he  gave 
of  his  time  to  tte  saperintending  of  an  attempt  to 
vrr  oBt  his  notions  of  prop0  parodiial  managenMnt  in  one 
poorest  districts  tn  Edinirar^  Some  u  the  lahoara 
^  neotioned  received  pablic  recognition,  in  the  form  of 
'.^rsn  conferred  upon  him.   Thnsin  1630,  he  was  appointed 
of  the  king's  chaplains  for  Scotland ;  in  1834  he  waa 
"-i  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edioborgb,  and  a 
-'^joeding  member  of  the  French  Institote;  and  in  183fi 
^'?re!Ted  the  distinction  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
'^tr  of  Oxford.   3.  His  cotmecUon  vHh  lis  SeatcA 
'  •'^  Cmdrocer^. — The  '  Evangelical '  party  with  which, 
^  151i*>.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  so  permanently  connected, 
^.'^uby  increased  in  the  charch,  so  as  at  last  to  attain  the 
-  *-7;  and  in  1839  Dr.  Chalmen  was  elected  to  the 
'>'*vonhip,  or  presidency,  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
■'        In  18EM  the  Assembly,  under  Uie  ansfnces  of  the 
V  pw^,  and  with  lus  advice  and  sanction,  passed  the 
'■SI  •       Act,'  the  design  of  which  was  to  modify  the 
tiM  system  of  patronage  of  livings  in  the  CfaoKh  of 
by enabKng  the  Charch  Courts  forefeet  ai^ nominee 
>  pttrm  on  the  groond  of  his  being  displeasing  to  the 
'-■xri  of  the  congregation  or  parishioners  over  whom  he 
i',i«ii]ted.   Several  nominees  ha^■iI)g  in  immediately 
' "'■■'lii^i  years  been  rejected  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
■^"^*e^e  mads  to  tbe  Civil  Courts  of  Scotland  and  to 
B<)nt  of  Lorda,  and  the  resalt  was  that  the  Veto  Act 
^'^^:iB«<l  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that 
■ '  *1t  **rt  nwmineea  rejected  by  it  pronounced  to  be  enti- 
■'*■<«  ul  Oe  emoiaaBfeatt  of  fhe  hving^  baft  il  «u  pK»> 


nonnced  illegal  in  the  church  to  appoint  any  other  clergymen 
to  the  spiritual  cure  of  the  parishes  in  question.  Thus  mm 
a  controTsny  which  agitated  SeotUnd  thronghout  its  whole 
extent  for  ten  yesrs ;  and  in  which  tbe  ori^^nal  qaesUon  of 
the  '  Non-Intniaion'  of  clergymen  upon  onwilling  congre- 
gations was  merged  in  tbe  qnestion  of  the  proper  relatione 
Dstween  Charch  and  Slate.  Of  this  controversy  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was,  on  oB«  side,  the  chief  <^iampion  j  and  for  several 
years  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  defending  his  view  of 
tbe  qaestioni  in  dispute  in  speeches  and  throaf:h  the  press, 
both  against  the '  Moderate '  party  in  tbe  ehareh  itself,  who 
had  from  the  first  opposed  the  veto  Aet,  and  also  antnsttfae 
civil  eoorts  and  the  govemmeat  More  than  once  it  seetted 
as  if  the  legislature  waa  on  the  point  of  devi!<iDg  some  means 
of  healing  tbe  braaeh  which  had  been  made,  and  restoring 
quiet  to  SMtlond ;  but  at  hut,  these  hopes  being  over,  the 
struggle  was  ended  at  the  meeting  of  tbe  OenenJ  Assembly 
on  the  IStfa  «f  May  1843,  by  the  so-called  '  Diernption'— 
t.  «.  by  the  volostary  secession  of  upwards  of  400  clergymen, 
followed  by  a  lui^e  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  from 
the  Established  Chnreb,  and  the  institution  of  a  new  eccle- 
siastioal  hakf  called  'The  Free  Charch.'  At  the  head  of 
this  secession  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  nominated  mode- 
rator of  the  fcst  Oeneial  Asssmblr  «f  the  new  church. 

Th«  last  fear  yean  of  Dr.  Chalmen^s  fib  were  spent  by 
hhn  as  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinitr  in  tbs  Mew  College 
founded  by  the  adherenta  <rf  the  Free  Charch  for  the  Uieolo- 
gical  aducatiob  of  its  ministers  (his  chair  in  Edinbmt^ 
University  having  been  necessarily  vacated  by  him  on  his 
secession  from  the  establishment).  Oaring  these  years,  too, 
he  exerted  himself  prodigioaaly  in  arran^g  the  organisation 
of  the  new  church,  and  in  raising  funds  for  its  support ;  and 
probably  at  no  period  of  bis  life  was  the  statesman-like  cha- 
racter of  his  intellect,  bis  power  of  dealing  with  new  social 
emergencies,  and  of  leading  men,  more  eonspicaooslv  shown. 
He  had  seen  the  foandattons  of  the  new  church  laid  very 
much  to  his  mind,  and  was  preparin^^  to  resign  the  ferUier 
work  of  competing  its  orguiisaUon  into  the  bands  of  his 
manv  able  and  yonhgar  ooUesgaes,  and  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  to  his  labours  m  a  theokgjcal  professor,  to  Chr^rtian 
and  ^losophieal  Htemton  in  conaeetMm  more  immsdiately 
with  the  *  North  British  Beview,*  then  started  under  bb 
aaperintendeoce,  ant  to  a  new  experiment  of  Christian  philan- 
thro]^  which  he  had  begun  in  one  of  tbe  most  wretched 
quarters  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  wbea  deatt  Tsntored 
him.  He  had  just  retnmed  from  a  visH  to  England  in  appa* 
rently  excellent  health  and  spirits,  to  take  pvt  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tbe  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Free  Church,  when 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  1847,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  at  his  bonse  at  Momingside,  near  Edinburgh. 
His  death  was  felt  throu^hoat  Scotland  like  a  national  sho^ ; 
and  all  ranks  and  partieB  joined  in  doing  honour  to  bis 
memory  as  one  of  ue  greatest  men  that  Scotland  had  pro- 
duced. Hs  Ml  A  widow  who  did  not  sorvivo  long,  and  six 
daagbten^  one  of  them  manied  to  the  Ber.  l>t.  Hanns, 
under  whoss  saperintendenes  a  new  issue  of  the  collected 
works  of  Dr.  Cnalnien  has  been  put  forth  in  twenty-ive 
volames,  and  who  has  also  written  his  life  in  fear  folomes, 
and  edited  much  of  Us  correspondence. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  not  tall,  but 
massively  built ;  his  bead  was  very  large.  It  was  reniarkable 
in  a  man  so  celebrated  over  Britain  as  an  orator,  that  he 
always  spoke  not  only  in  a  broad  Scottish,  but  also  in  a 
broad  provincial  Scottish  accent,  mispronoaneing  almost 
every  word.  Personally  he  waa  a  man  of  most  simple, 
bland,  and  sociable  mmners,  with  a  great  fnnd  of  anecdote 
and  broad  hamoar.  His  works,  notwithstanding  the  force 
of  intellect  that  they  show  (and  his  specnlations  in  social 
and  political  economy,  in  particular,  are  valued  by  mairjr  of 
the  best  thinkers  of  the  day  who  have  no  syrnrath^  with  his 
theofe^eal  w  eeeleriaatical  miniMw),  bnt  feintly  convey  an 
idea  «  whst  the  man  vnw  mile  he  lived,  and  of  what  he 
still  is  in  the  memory  and  imaginstion  <tf  the  Scottirii  people. 

CHAM  ALA  UCIACEB,  Fringe  Myrtles,  a  small  nstoral 
order  of  Polypetalons  Exogenous  Plants.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  having  a  Inrell^  ovary,  ascending  ovules,  dotted 
li^aves,  and  tbe  embryo  fused  into  a  sulid  mass.  They  are 
small  bushes  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  in  external  appear- 
ance have  a  elo«e  resemblance  to  heaths.  All  their  parts 
abonnd  in  glandular  vily  cavities.  They  are  mostly  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Myrtaua,  and  there  is  AO  donlit  of  their 
affinity  to  tojit  order.  Th«r  peculiar  aspect,  abortive  sta- 
m«».  ^pl.  wsiy,  «idpsppo»iesl;^n^:(^|^ 
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them.  They  have  the  fragrance  of  Myriaom.  Fifteen 
genera  and  utTipeciea  are  ineloded  in  tbia  order,  all  natiTei 
of  Anitr^.  Their  position,  according  to  Undley,  ii  betveen 
AttgroBtm  and  Comntmtmt  ne»  to  Mjfriaom.  (Lindley, 
VegetabU  Kmidom.) 

CHANCEAY,  COURT  OF.  There  am  now  thm  Viee- 
(%anceUora  (fi  VicL  e.  fi ;  10  Vict  c  4),  befinv  wbmi  and 
the  Maatsr  the  RoUa  all  anlta  in  Ihis  Court  are  originally 
heard.  An  uipellate  tribunal  baa  also  been  conatitoted  by 
the  Stat.  14  &  Iff  Vict  c.  63,  whidi  cooiitta  of  two  Lordi 
Jnaticea ;  who  may  either  themaelTea,  or  conjointly  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  exercise  all  the  appedlata  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cbuicellor,  the  Chancellor  sUll  craatitnting  in  himaelf  a 
Court  of  appeal.  The  Masters  in  Chancery,  with  whom  the 
whole  delay  which  baa  always  been  the  standing  reproach  of 
this  Court  was  thought  to  rest,  have  been  abolished,  their 
functioni  being  now  performed  by  Uie  Master  of  the  Soils 
and  Vtce-Chancellon,  assisted  by  their  chief  clerks,  in  their 
own  chamhera  (16  &  16  Vict.  e.  60).  The  procedure  of  this 
ooort  genttaUy  and  iti  jnrfidictioii  in  many  leqtecta  haw 
been  aabjcotea  to  great  ehsngea  of  lata  yeara,  ai  to  which 
■ee  EouiTT,  BunRcranr,  Uaaij  Tann,  Caaamn,  Loiuot, 
JoiNT-^TDCK  CoHPANiu,  all  in  jSI  S. 

CHAODINEiB,  Chaotic  Phinta,  a  family  invented  by 
Boiy,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  number  of  uie  lower  forms 
of  planta  or  oreanie  beings  of  uncertain  character,  which 
could  not  be  placed  amongst  other  well<definad  groupa  of 
Orj^ftogamia.  To  this  fsmily  were  at  one  time  aavgned 
fonna  of  Diatomaeea,  J)emuiuai,  Noitoe,  and  others. 

CHAR,  or  CHARR,  one  of  the  Britiah  speeiea  of  tba  geuu 
Salmo,  of  the  Salmon  Tribe  {S<dmoMMimu)» 

CHARD.  [SoHBBBnsHiiut.l 

CHARITIES.  [Uses,  ^,2;  TBUsn,&8.]  By  the  Charitable 
Tniais  Aci  1863,  a  body  of  BoquttiMioners  has  been  created  for 
England  and  Wales,  with  powar  to  inqnlra  into  all  charities, 
th«ir  natare,  objects*  and  aamiaistrntioni^  and  the  condition 
of  the  proper^  belonguig  to  them  ;  to  require  ihe  pcodnetioa 
of  acconau  and  docomenta  bom  the  Tinsteaa  of  Charities, 
and  to  causa  inspectors  to  visit  and  report  on  their  manage- 
ment. No  proceeding  with  reference  to  any  charity  can  tte 
taken  by  any  relative,  without  the  sanction  of  this  board, 
which  is  called  *  The  Charity  Comnuarionera  for  England 
and  Wales.'  The  Attomey-Oeneral  alone  may  proceed  by 
ex  officio  informatim.  The  board  may  direct  in  what  court 
proceedinga  for  the  administration  of^  any  charity  are  to  be 
taken;  hot  where  the  iocome  ia  under  30/.,  the  County 
Court  of  the  district,  or  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  of  the 
divtrict  in  whidi  the  charity  is  situated  hu  jurisdiction. 
In  other  cases  the  Court  of  Ghaneery  most  be  resorted 
to.  The  statute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
to  the  UniTarsitie*,  or  the  Gily  of  London,  A  leport  of 
the  prooeediagaof  the  Board  uaat  he  aniraaUj  hud  befue 
Parliament. 

CHASS£,  DAVID  HENRY,  BARON,  ttw  naolute  de- 
fender of  Antwerp,  was  bom  at  Thiel,  in  Onddce, March  16, 
1765.  In  1779,  he  entered  tiia  Dutch  army  as  a  cadet,  but 
he  left  that  service  after  the  rtfvolntton  in' Holland  in  1767, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  French  armj,  in  which  he  con- 
tinned  for  many  years.  He  became  a  Ueutenant-colonel  in 
1733.  In  the  fierce  war  with  Pmasia  in  1806,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  under  the  Dutch  general  Dumorceau, 
and  was  made  general  of  brigade.  He  afterwards  took  part 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  displayed  so  much  intrepidity 
that  the  Boldiera  nicknamed  hun  '  Gknenl  Bayonet,'  from 
hii  oooatant  use  of  that  weapon.  In  1611  Napoleon  created 
him  a  baron  of  the  emfdre.  He  was  frequently  wminded, 
and  dnring  the  eamuigna  of  1813  and  1814  he  had  several 
homa  killed  under  Aim.  He  fought  likewise  at  Waterloo. 
Soon  after  the  peace  he  was  made  nmnor  of  Antwerp,  and 
his  admirable  diefsnoe  of  the  oitadM  in  1632,  with  aganison 
of  6^  troops,  uainst  an  army  of  76fiO0  French  soldiers 
commanded  by  Marshal  Gerard,  attracted  general  attention 
throughout  Europe,  and  made  the  brave  old  soldier  very 
popular.  He  died  on  the  Snd  of  Blay  1649,  {Mkigr,  dei 
Oonttmporainu  ;  Campo,  Life  of  Chaati.) 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  FRANgOIS  RENE,  VISCOUNT 
DE,  the  most  celebrated  French  writer  of  the  Napoleon  era, 
was  bom  at  St.  Male  on  September  4th,  1768,  being  the 
yoonfEest  ni  ten  children.  He  was  at  fint  intended  for  the 
chudi,  but  after  a  careful  education  for  that  calling,  he 
entered  the  army  as  sub-lieoteoant  in  1786,  After  various 
adTentnna  be  appeaia  to  have  viaited  Paris  shortly  before 
tha  BevolBtioB,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  captonof  the 


Bastile  in  1789.  His  erratic  disposition  took  Urn  to 
America  in  1791,  to  look  for  the  North-WestPaauge.  He 
spent  several  months  in  the  States,  had  an  interview  with 
Washington,  visited  the  fsUs  of  Niagara,  and  raamed  thnngh 
those  virgin  fbresta  and  wild  scenes  of  primitiTS  hfe  wbick 
he  has  dMcrihed  so  vividly  in  *R&e '  and '  Atala.^ 

On  his  letum  home  he  joined  the  army  of  Conde  for  i 
short  time  in  1792,  and  the  next  year  be  a  life  of  great 
misery  as  an  emigrant  in  London,  amidst  a  group  of  exiled 
nobles^  equally  wretched.  The  picture  of  his  sofferingi  luid 
privations  at  this  time,  as  he  relates  them  in  hii '  Memoirs,' 
is  almost  iucredible.  Nevertheless  he  continued  in  Ent.Uud 
nearly  eight  years,  maintaining  himself  by  tianslating  for  the 
bookaellera,  and  giving  lessoiia  in  French  and  Latm.  In 
1797  be  published  in  London  his  *  Essay  on  Reyolutiont,'  a 
work  full  of  scepticism :  but  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1798 
gave  a  new  turn  to  his  thoughts,  and  restored  his  bith. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1800  be  went  to  Paris,  and  his  excellest 
friend,  M.  Fontanes,  whose  infiuenoe  was  already  strong 
bad  bMO  appointed  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *  Hercare,'  u 
the  eolnmns  of  which  *  Atala'  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
This  romance  was  foUowed  bjr  the  *0^e  do  Christiaaiune'  . 
in  180S,  which  made  a  deep  impruaion  on  the  public  utiod. 
The  First  Consul  was  so  pleased  with  this  work  that  be  took 
the  author  into  favour,  and  strove  to  bend  him  to  bi«  terrice 
by  two  sQccessive  employments.  Unfortxmatelv  the  exe-  - 
cution  of  the  Dake  d'Enghien,  on  the  Slst  of  March  1604 
furnished  the  inflexible  Breton  with  too  just  an  excuse,  and 
he  resigned  his  appointment  the  same  day.  Fontanel, 
Madame  Bacciochi,  and  even  Josephine  heraelf,  could 
scarcely  prevent  the  conaeqntncea  ox  this  nsh  act  &oa  ■ 
falling  upon  the  Viscount 

The  raign  of  Napoletm,  which  lasted  ten  years  (1804-14) 
was  not  favourable  to  literature,  and  during  this  pehos 
Chateaubriand  produced  nothing  of  note,  save  t£e  'Martyrei* 
in  1807,  and  the  'Itin&aite  ^  Jerusalem'  in  1611 :  the  Utter 
was  the  account  of  his  own  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
antumn  of  1806.   The  Ml  of  the  empire  in  1814  released 
his  pen,  and  he  produced  bis  famous  pamphlet^  *  Da  Bour 
parte  et  des  Bourbons,'  the  infiuence  oi  wbieh  in  diaposiiig 
the  public  mind  to  welcome  the  returned  familr  was  so 
powerful,  that  "it  was  equal,"  said  Louis  XVlU.,**to  an 
army  of  100,000  men."    The  Viacount  was  now  receivcl 
with  great  favour  at  the  Taileries,  but  he  refused  office  as  a 
colleague  with  Fouch^ ;  and  other  circnmatancea  delayed  hiit 
entrance  into  public  life  until  1822,  when  he  was  sent  an  ' 
ambassador  to  the  British  court,  tod  most  honourably  greeted 
by  all  classes  of  people.   The  next  year  he  was  apjjoiDtel 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfEairs,  which  omce  he  held  daring  the 
war  in  Spain  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  In 
1824  the  minirta  Vill^e  dismiased  him  rat£er  abruptly. 
Then,  and  for  the  next  three  yeazaj  Chateanbriand  led  the 
opposition  against  the  govemm«Bt  with  nwrdlesB  rancoar 
both  in  pamphlets  and  newsn^is,  Bttver  desisting  till  it 
crumbled  beneath  his  blows.   In  1828  M.  da  Martigitac  gave 
him  the  embassy  to  Rome ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Polignac 
ministry  been  formed  (August  8)  than  he  reaigned. 

In  1630,  after  the  &U  of  the  monarchy,  which  he  W 
asaisted  to  destroy,  this  inexplicable  m&u,  whom  the  peopk 
claimed  aa  their  leader,  and  foUowed  with  acclamatious, 
deliberately  resigned  his  titles,  his  offices,  hia  very  means  of 
subsistence,  to  rally  to  that  cause  which  had  no  other  sup 
porter.  A  singular  change  came  over  his  spirit ;  he  sank 
mto  despondency,  and  a  gloom,  which  deepened  every  year, 
almost  extinguished  his  noble  mind.  Thin  ennui  was  bc 
conta^ous  that  hia  most  faithful  friends  ahra&k  from  it 
This  aad  atate  of  mind  ia  veiy  viaible  in  th«  laat  of  hiii 
works,  which  opened  about  the  time  of  Ikia  death — ^'Leii 
M^moins  d'Outre  Tombe' — the  reading  of  vliich  is  motil 
painful.  He  died  July  4,  1646.  Hia  cbaracter  has  beci 
well  summed  up  by  a  recent  French  writer : — "  It  ws' 
almost  invariably  the  fate  of  M.  de  Cbataaubrinnd  to  leail . 
party  whose  ruling  principle  was  not  hia  :  no  that  at  th 
my  time  he  was  crushii^  fail  adversaria^  ho  had  no  in&u 
ence  over  his  friends," 

{Mfmoimd'OiartTaMbt;  Biogra^  VmmenOU:  M 
de  la  Gonvenation.) 

CHATHAM.   [CAHAOi,  &  2.] 

CHEMISTRY.  Although  the  original  articles  on  Chemit<V 
in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopaadia'  werevrritten  up  to  the  time  th> 
were  produced,  the  progress  of  this  science  was  bo  rapid  that 
lane  addition  was  made  to  them  in  the  first  sapplouenta 
Toiuw  in  that  work,  uder  the  hfid'af.Cluasiatrr.  Jn  i 
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mtoDi  tqiphnflnt  an  addition  of  tbe  UluUiidint  firaad 
iBcesniy,  and  tbe  aama  plan  liaa  bcon  pomed  of  adding 
Ike  additiiinal  nwttor  in  an  alphabetical  fonn. 

In  the  original  articles  in  toe  '  Penny  Cjdopsdia  '  it  waa 
Mt  tboncht  necenaty  to  represent  the  nriooa  eomponnda  hj 
nana  of  wpahoH.  Tha  ^idy  of  the  aciene*  ia  howerer  so 
nndi  &eilitat«d  by  the  nse  of  symbols,  and  the  progTeas  of 
o^anie  chnoiatiy  ao  comp&ntiTVly  aniatsUigibfa  without 
Ukm,  that  we  ben  sobjoin  a  liat  of  aymbola  omt  commmly 
BKd  by  Um  dhaatsta  of  thia  eovntry  and  the  continent.  To 
«Kk  <tf  tka  aymbok  thera  ia  aim  added  the  eenrralent  or 
■tcoie  number,  an  azidanatieu  of  which  wiU  be  nond  m  the 
'hmy  CyiiliiiiaHdii  *  irtkle  Awmw  THbobt. 


Name  of  Elemeat. 

Alnminnm 

Antimony,  or  Stibiom 
Areenic 
Bariam  . 
Bismath  . 
Boron  ■ 
&omine  . 
Cadmium 
Caldnm  . 
Carbon  > 
Cerinm  ■ 
Chlorine 
Chrominn. 
Cobalt  . 
Copper 
Didymiam 
Floorine  . 
Olacinom 
Gold  (Aamm) 
Hydrf^;en 
llmemnm 
lo^ne  . 
Iridinm 
Iron  (Fennm) 
Lantnanan  • 
Lead  (namhnm)  . 
S&gncnmn 
lithium       .  • 
Masganew 

Hercary  (HydiBigymm) 
Sfolybdennra  . 
Nickel  . 
Kiobiam  . 
Nitrogen,  or  Azote 
Owniom  . 
Oiygen  . 
PalladiTun 
Peiopinm      .  . 
Fbospboru      .  ■ 
Platinnm 

Potasnnm  (Kalinm)  . 
fifaodiom  • 

Ratbeoiam 
Selenium       ■  . 
Silicon 

Silver  (ArgeDtnm)  . 
Sodiaxn  (Natrium) 
Strontinm 
Solphnr 

Tantainm,  or  Colambiun 
TellariTua . 
Texbinia 
Thorinitt  . 
Tm  (Stnamnn)  . 
Titaniiun  • 
Tsngarteo, «  WoUnm 
TTraniuiu  ,      .  , 

Tttriima  .      .  • 
Zinc        .     .  . 

U  the 


SjmboL 
.  Al. 
.  Sb.  . 
.  As. 
.  Ba.  . 
.  BL 


B. 
Br. 
Cd. 
Ca. 


C. 

Ce. 

CI. 


Cr. 
Co. 
Cn. 
D. 

F. 
01. 
An. 
H. 

n. 


It. 
Fe. 
La. 
Fb. 


Mn. 
Hg. 

Mo. 
NL 


Equinlent. 

13-69 
129  03 

7fiO0 

68-64 

70-ft5 

10-90 

78- S6 

fifi-74 

20-00 
600 

46  00 

35-  50 
2S-16 
29-52 
31-66 

18-70 

36-  50 
S8  33 

1-00 

126-36 

98-68 

28-00 

48-00 
103-56 

1267 
6-43 

27-67 
100-70 

4788 

2967 


N.  or  Az. 
Oa. 

0.  . 
Pd.  . 
Pe.  . 
Ph.  . 
Pt.  . 
K. 

R.  . 
Rn. 

Se.  . 
Si. 

Sr.  . 


S.  . 
Ta. 
Te. 
Th. 
Th. 


■n. 
w. 
u. 

V. 
Y. 
Zn 
Zr. 


14-00 
99-56 
800 
53-27 

32-02 

98-68 
39-00 
52-11 
52U 
39  67 

21-  35 
108-00 

22-  97 
43-84 
16-00 
92-30 
6614 

59-  69 
68-82 
24*29 
94-64 

60-  00 
68  56 
32-20 
32-62 

.  33-62 


alMring  artides  the  nnmber  of  atonu  of  each 
in  a  componBd  body  ia  added.  In  order  to  aacer- 
Tcistin  ireight  of  any  element  in  a  componad,  the 
ncibw  «c  aftow  of  each  mntk  be  mnlttplied  by  its  eqaivaleot 
aad  thu  the  quantity  of  ench  element  in  ft  given 
«f  »  cgaipoond  may  be  ascertained.  Moat  of  the 
c  ta  edHt  iiima^  givMi  in  the  pnwnt  Htiale ; 


whan  flwy  nftr  to  pnTimi  aitielea  in  the  Penny  Oyolo* 
p»dia,P.C.Uadded: 

ABBfityHtra,  is  an  active  or  bitter  pnaciple  found  in 
ArtemMo  Abiintiimt,  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  non- 
azotiaed  Vegetable  secretiona.  It  is  neatral  in  its  relation)!  to 
acids  and  forms  a  semicryBtaDine  mass  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  ia  intensely  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  same  prin- 
ciple ia  also  probably  present  in  the  other  species  of  Artemi- 
tia,  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  the  bitter  taste  of  A. 
Aiaimtkium. 

AcETonrniTM.  C*  H'  N,  is  one  of  the  compoonda  ob- 
tained from  methyle.  It  ia  proenred  by  distiUing  the  donble 
sol^iate  of  potaan  and  methyle  with  mnide  or  ferrocvanide 
of  potaannm.  It  ia  a  celonrleaa  Ttdattle  liquid,  has  a  slightly 
albaeeona  odonr,  Mtd  ia  some^at  stoptf^iDg  in  its  effects. 
It  is  very  combnatible,  and  when  heated  with  potash  it  yields 
ammonia  and  acetate  of  potash.  Its  elements  may  ftlto  be 
arranged  in  the  fonn  of  a  cyanide  of  methyle  C*  +  C* 
and  thia  com  pound  ii  nsoally  placed  by  chemists  in  the 
aeriea  of  me^te  componnds.   [CnniiaTitT,  P.  C,  S.  1.] 

Acmru,  C*  H'.  The  first  effect  of  the  oxidation  of 
ether  or  akohol  ia  to  prodace  a  compound  radical  which  is 
acetvle.  It  is  however  nnknown  in  a  Rep&rate  form,  but  is 
easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  hydrated  protoxide  which  is 
called  Aldehyde,  C*  H*  0  +  H  O  (Chemistrt,  P.  C,  S.  1.), 
or  in  the  form  of  the  hydrated  peroxide,  which  is  acetic  acid 
C<  H»  0»  +  H  0.   [AcKTic  Acid,  P.  C] 

Sjfdurtt  <^  Aeetyle,  Acetyle  may  be  regarded  as  the  base 
of  other  eomponnda  than  those  of  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  ; 
thoa  olefiant  gas  or  ethylene,  C*  H*,  may  be  exprened  as  C* 
H'  +  H,  or  a  nydoret  of  acetyle.  [Htdroozn,  P.  C.j 

(h^feHoride  cf  Aett^  When  ether  and  diy  chlorine 
are  acted  on  by  the  snn'a  rays  several  connwonds  are  formed, 
and  amongst  others  this  snbstance.  its  compoaition  is 
0*  H'  -f  O  +  Cl>.  It  has  in  fact  the  same  eompontion  aa 
aeetie  acid,  bat  two  eqnivalenta  of  the  oxygen  of  that  com- 
poand  are  rapplanted  by  two  of  chlorine. 

PertMoride  of  Acetyl^,,  C  H"  +  CP.  This  compoond  ia 
also  formed  \iy  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether,  and  has  the 
same  composition  as  acetic  acid,  the  whole  of  Uie  oxygen 
being  supplanted  by  chlorine. 

Acids,  Oroanic.  The  acids  net  with  amongst  organised 
bodies  diflfer  in  their  elementary  constitution  from  the  inor- 
ganic acide,  but  are  generallv  formed  on  the  aame  plan. 
They  are  mostly  composed  of  the  three  elemental  Carbon, 
Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen,  to  which  Nitrogen  is  not  nnfre- 
qnently  added.  The  proportions  in  wbi^  these  elements 
unite  reader  the  atomic  numbers  of  the  organic  acids  mnch 
higher  than  those  of  the  inorganic  acids,  in  which  the  dis- 
tingnishii^  element,  aa  in  the  case  of  Salphnric  Acid  and 
Nitric  Add,  tmite  in  but  one  single  proportion  with  several 
proportions  of  oxygen.  The  organic  acids  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  whilst  the  inorcanic  acids  resist  this  agency 
much  more.  Thns,  oxalic  acid  and  citric  acid  are  easily 
decomposed  hy  heat,  hnt  mlphniie  and  nitzio  acids  resist  its 
action. 

There  are  two  theories  of  the  natnre  of  organic  acids,  by 
which  they  are  made  to  harmonifie  with  the  constitution  of 
inorganic  acids.  In  the  first  place,  like  anlphnric  and  nitric 
acitn,  they  are  regarded  as  oxygen  acida.  In  tbia  ease,  a 
componnd  radical  is  assomed  which  combines  with  the 
oxygen,  and  forma  the  acid  which,  to  constitute  the  ordinary 
liquid  acid,  mnat  unite  with  water.  Thus,  to  take  sulphuric 
acid.  One  part  of  sulphur  combines  with  three  of  oxygen  to 
form  the  dry  acid,  which  most  unite  with  water  to  form  the 
liquid  acid.  Thns  B  O*  +  H  0  represents  the  common 
hydrated  salphnric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  We  may  take 
acetic  acid  as  an  example  of  the  organic  acid.  The  com- 
pound radical  which  represents  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  acetyle  (C*  H').  This  combines  with  three  parts  of 
4»ygen  and  forms  the  dry  acetic  acid.  But  in  order  to  have 
the  liquid  acid  there  must  be  an  equivalent  of  water.  The 
two  may  be  thus  compared 

Snlphntie  add,  S  0*  -f-H  0. 

Acetic  add  f C<  H>)  0*+  H  0. 
Thia  analogy  between  Uie  organic  and  inorganic  adda  may 
be  ponoea  very  connstently  through  the  whole  aeries. 
There  are,  however,  many  coses  in  which  this  theory  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  true,  in  which,  in  fact,  the  water  cannot  be 
withdrawn  and  repmced  with  the  facility  which  the  atwve 
theory  requires. 

Thia  hu  led  to  a  second  theory,  which  is  becoming  more 
genenlly  adi^ted  at  the  pmoit  day.  It  a^iea  equally: 
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boweTeFf  to  the  ioo^uic  ai  to  the  taame  adds.  Ik  u  T8ty 
obriona  that  the  compound  SO'  +B0  may  be  arniuad  ai 
80*  +  H,  and  that  such  s  cbanse  may  be  esected  in  the  ex- 
preinoii  of  any  of  the  acida.  Ii  thia  view  of  the  eonpo- 
rition  of  the  acidi,  the  hTdiagen^not  the  water,  ii  the  r»- 
moveable  elemmt ;  and  it  wovM  appear  bam  ezperinMiital 
reaearchei,  mere  eapedally  on  the  orguic  acidi,  uiat  inch  a 
theory  ii  more  compatible  vitii  the  real  cQDdition  of  the 
aci^  than  the  firat  This  cotutitntion  it  aa  eaaUy  applied 
to  the  oiganie  acids  as  the  other.  Thus,  instead  oC  tbeaboTe 
fnrmnlaiy,  we  have  the  following : — 

Sulphuric  acid,  SO*  +  H. 

Acetic  add  (C«  H')  0*+H. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  tbeorr  that  it  aasumsa  the 
existence  of  compoond  radicals  which  have  not  been  demon- 
strated to  exist,  hot  many  which  were  fonnerly  only  hypo- 
thetical have  now  been  separated,  and  no  argoment  against 
the  theoiT  can  be  loccessfally  nrged  on  this  groand. 

The  advantage  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  formation  of  salts 
is  easilj  explained,  on  the  soppositim  that  the  metal  replaeeo 
the  hydrogen  of  the  add.  Tboa,  in  the  first  system,  sulphate 
of  aooa  was  fbimulaled  as  S  0*-VNa  0,  and  no  auoont  waa 
taken  of  the  water  lost  by  the  snlphnrie  add.  Bat  nnder  the 
new  theory  the  oxygen  of  the  metal  needs  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  as  it  already  eustswith  the  sulphoiic  acid, 
and  the  change  from  solphuric  acid  to  nlphate  of  soda  ia 
seen  aa  follows : — 

Satpharie  acid,  8  0«  +  H. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  S  0*  +  Na. 
The  sodium  simply  takes  the  place  of  tbe  hydrogen. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  polybasic  acids  this  theory  ia 
more  strongly  confirmed.  Thos  phosphoric  add  was  snp- 
posed  to  aasuma  three  forms,  according  as  it  united  with  one, 
two,  or  three  atoms  of  water,  and  these  were  called  mono- 
hydrated,  bihydrated,  and  terhydiated  adds.  But  Professor 
Qrabam  showed  that  it  wonld  be  better  to  renrd  these  adds 
as  combined  wiUi  one,  two,  and  three  atoms  ot  hydrogen,  and 
proved  that  the  phoai^oric  add  in  its  thraefonntnnitadwith 
metals  by  thdr  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid. 

That  Uie  old  formnla  for  the  onanie  adds  may  be  easily 
redneed  to  the  new  is  seen  in  the  following  examples  >— 

OLD. 

Tartaric  add    .      .  C  H<  QW+fiH  0 

Malic  acid    .       .    .  C  H*  0»  +2H  0 

Citric  acid.      .      .  C«  H'  0"'+3H  0 

Meconicacid.      .  .C"H0''+3H0 

Saccharic  add  .      .  C*  H*0»+fiH  0. 

In  Bach  adds  there  iaalways  some  hydrc^eu  in  the  radical, 
of  which  it  is  a  constituent,  and  some  combined  with  the 
radical,  which  may  be  replaced  by  tbe  metals.  Amuigst 
the  o^^nic  acida,  there  are  some  facta  which  seem  to  show 
that  this  replaceable  hydnMjen  exists,  "  Thos,  meconie  add, 
whidi  ia  tnbasic,  forms  like  tribasie  phoaphorie  add  three 
series  of  salts,  in  which  one,  two,  or  three  eaaivalantt  of  the 
hydrogen  are  replaced  bv  the  metal.  But  wMle  the  meconie 
acid,  as  well  as  the  tribasie  pho^orie  acid,  readily  forms 
with  oxide  of  the  wlver,  the  salt  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  silver  ;  it  cannot  form,  or  forms  with  difficulty,  a 
similar  salt  with  potash,  with  which  it  fbnns  very  easily  salts 
with  one  and  two  eqaivalents  of  metal,  and  two  or  one  equi- 
valents of  hydrogen.  (Gr^coy).  This  fact  is  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  old  theory,  whilst  it  meets  with  an  easy 
eolation  on  the  new.  The  oxide  of  silver  easily  parts  with  its 
oxygen,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  with  it  in  saMtitnting  three 
atoms  of  silver  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  but  the  potash 
does  not  pact  with  its  oxygen  easily,  and  therefore  will  not 
form  the  Mmponnd  with  three  eqninlenti  of  potassinm. 

AoBOLBiNB,  C  H*  0*.  A  snhstanoB  obtained  by  Redtm- 
hadier  by  the  distillation  of  glycerine  with  phonboiic  add. 
The  o|tention  most  be  earned  on  in  vessela  chafed  with 
earbonie  add  gas,  as  acroleine  is  so  rapidly  oxidised  in 
atmotphericair,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  where  it  is  uesent. 
It  is  a  very  pungent  and  saffocatuu  substance,  attacking  the 
Vf»  and  nose  of  the  operator  ii  care  ia  not  taken.  It  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical  called  acrjfU. 
Thia  substance  resembles  acetyle,  and  represents  in  acro- 
leine the  position  of  acetyle  in  aldehyde.  Thus,  C*  H'  0+  H  O 
is  the  atomic  constitution  of  acroleine.  But  this  substance 
becomes  oxidised  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  then  converted 
into  aerytui  atid,  ((?  0*  +  H  0,  a  substance  per- 
lectly  analogoos  to  aoatie  add.  AccolBina  is  oAenformed 
as  tM  nnlt  of  tha  distiUatwaof  dla  a&d&ti.  thoMf  eaatec 


HIW. 

C^n*  0"+H« 
C"  H*  0»+H» 
C«H»0»+H' 
C"H  0"+H« 
C"  H»0»+H» 


ml  ^elds  acroldne,  and  some  other  peeoliar  prodods  nk 
distillation.  Glyeerinemayinfaetbafigudsdaian hydrated 
oxide  of  acryla  with  three  addttiMil  egmvaUnts  of  witar,  «i 
follows ; — 

Glycerine,  C  W  0». 

Hydnted  oxide  of  acryle,  C«  H>  0-I-4H  0. 
Aoana*  [AoaoiBun.} 
AoBTLio  AotD.  fAcROLnm.} 

Adimo  Aoid,  (?  H*  0'  H  O.  When  okde  add  is  acted 
on  by  nitric  acid,  several  new  acids  are  foraed,  and  auongit 
them  adidc  add.  It  occurs  in  round  radiated  nosm, 
fusible  and  volatile. 

Alanini,  C*  N  O*.  When  aldehvd-ammonia  [Chim b- 
TRT — Aldbrtdb,  S.  1,]  is  acted  on  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  cryBtaUine  body,  solable  ia 
water,  ia  formed,  to  which  Strecker  baa  given  the  naoie  alanine. 
It  is  homolc^na  with  gfyeocoll  and  leiuitu,  and  isomeric  with 
lactamide,  ureAoM  and  tareontu.  When  acted  on  by  kypo- 
nitroas  add,  it  ia  converted  into  lactic  add,  as  follows  :— 
ONH'0*-hN0»  =  H0-*-N»+C»H»0". 


alanine. 


lactic  acid. 

Nitrogen  is  given  off  during  the  decompontion. 
Alosbvo-amiionia.  [Aldkhtdk,  S.  l.j 
ALLAmoiita.  [Allotoin — Cbkmistrt,  S,  1.] 
ALiTuaic  AoiO,  C*  H*  H"  O*.    Thia  acid  was  discovered  hjr 
Schlieper,  and  is  formed  b^  the  action  of  boiling  hy<lrocIittmi: 
acid  on  alloxantioe.    It  is  solable  in  16  to  20  parts  of  but 
water,  and  on  cooling  it  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder. 
When  heated  with  potash  it  gives  ont  ammonia. 

Allophanio  Acid,  C*  N>  H>  0>  +  H  O.  This  add  is  un- 
known in  the  hydrated  or  separate  state.  It  fonne  ciyKtal* 
liaable  salts  with  baryta,  potash,  and  soda.  It  ia  proauced 
bv  tbe  action  of  hydrated  cvanic  add  on  alcohol,  llie  vattr 
of  the  alcohol  nnitea  with  tne  cyanic  add  and  forms  the  new 
compound  which  Onitea  with  the  oxide  of  ethyle  and  fonu 
an  allophanate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle. 

Thus.  S  (C  N  O  +  H  0)  +  O  H»  0  +  H  0. 


tfyanic  acid.  alcoht^ 
=:C*H»0  +  C*N«H»0«. 


■  Y  ■      ■  ^  ' 

oxide  of  ethyle.  allopba  nic  add. 
Alltlb,  C*  H',  a  Compound  radical,  regarded  as  the  hast 
of  oil  of  mnstard.    This  oil  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
nitrogen,  and  sulj^nr,  which  may  be  arranged  as  fullowx 
H>  +  O  N  S>.  The  last  part  of  this  compound  is  ^alpho 

granoeen,  so  that  oil  of  mustard  is  a  Bialphocyanide  of  tMy\t 
il  of  garlic  {Allium  ieUivum)  has  been  demonstrated  b' 
Wertheim  to  be  a  snlpburet  of  allyle,  C"  H»  +  S.  The  <ri 
of  assafxtida  is  composed  apparently-  of  several  oils,  an 
Dr.  Donglaa  Madagan  has  pointed  oot  that  one  of  Iheae  i 
aulphoFet  of  allele.  Wertheim  has  shown  ^lat  allylc  i 
capable  of  entenng  into  numerous  combinations,  in  the  fon 
of  the  snlpburet,  forming  double  aalta  with  the  snlphutets  | 
palladium,  platinum,  silver,  and  other  MUts. 

Altbioiho  Acid  is  produced  when  oil  of  vitriol  in  grel 
excess  ia  heated  with  alcohol.  It  has  the  same  compostlil 
as  Bulpho-vinic  add,  bat  its  compounds  differ  in  cryslallil 
form.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  althionatea  are  cot 
pounds  of  the  sulphovinates  and  iaetbionates. 

ALDurniuM,  the  metallic  base  of  tbe  earth  Alumina,  whi< 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  the  metal  aluminiom.  lU  e<it 
valent  or  atomic  weight  is  13-7,  and  its  specific  gravity  -1 
The  metal  is  procored  by  decomposing  the  chloride  of  ;il 
minium  by  means  of  potasdnm  or  sodium.  The  theory 
the  deeompodtion  ia  that  tha  chlorine  nnitea  with  the  noti 
nnm  Or  sodium,  and  leaves  tbe  aluminiom  free.  Tbe  ma 
is  procured  by  washing  away  the  chloride.  Till  very  receni 
aluminium,  dthongh  well  known,  had  been  procured  only 
very  small  quantities,  and  was  regarded  rather  as  a  chemi 
conoaity  than  a  substance  of  any  value.  It  differed  howe 
from  the  other  earthy  and  alkaline  met&Ii  by  its  not  be 
readily  aded  on  by  the  oxygen  of  tbe  atmosphere  or  wal 
In  1806,  however,it  was  announced  thatM.  Si.  Clair  Devi 
chemist  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  had  aacceedet 
obtaining  this  metal  in  very  conuderable  qnantities,  aiid 
readily  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  emplo 
in  the  arts.  The  method  employed  by  M.  Devilleia  precii 
the  same  as  that  pnrsned  by  earlier  exporimenters.  1 
metal,  on  account  its  lightness,  and  not  b«iiig  acted  on 
oxygen,  weald  nndoobtedhrba  valuable  for  «jp-«nt  variet 
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ho*tm  his  fae«a  veiy  ewMMmUt  m  aoeent  of  ihe 
MofthanetilB  by  which  it  ii  obtamd.  Sodiamupra- 
£ntd  by  M.  DvviUe  in  prefww  to  potaniiiiii,  bat  dda 
Bffi)  faM  Snt  to  ha  obtauwd  far  eoitlT  proeona.  Hum 
Intbift  bMO  gresUjr  diauniahail,  k  tut  aodiain  hM  heea 
,;>(fQtI]r  i^d  far  lOf.  a  ponnd.  Thii  itill  rendm  the  priea 
efilaaaiaaMi  a  banier  to  the  ganentl  na*  of  that  matal. 
.Severtlielfln  it  hu  beea  extoDnmly  miaB&etored  in 
iaUHtoont,  tta-poti,  eoffse-pote,  and  other  aiticka  of  aaa. 
lBanttrto(rf>taia  alQmiDiiim,the  ehlorida  is  intndwad  into 
inn  tabeisnd  heated  with  the  sodiam. 

Tbe  ehloiida  oi  alominiDm,  £rom  which  the  metal  is  |ti»- 
Mitj,  if  aot  a  natntsl  oompoond,  bnt  hss  to  ba  nada  nom 
iit  eirth  alamina.  It  is  pmtired  bj  nixiiq;  this  eerth, 
iMUjpreeipitoted  with  tome  &nnof  caibonorearbonsceous 
nbiUDce,  ai  charcoal,  sagBr,  tar,  &c.,and  tb*  wheim  is  made 
ata  1  pute  with  oil.  This  is  then  dried  and  calcined  in  a 
cveible,  sod  placed  in  a  ti^  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
.innl  chlcvine  gai,  when  the  chloride  of  alunimam  is  snb- 
ticted  utd  co^ecuid  bj  condensation.  It  has  a  straw  eoloor, 
Hioiif  and  eiystalline  at  ordiuur  tomperatores,  and  com- 
■XH  readily  with  water,  from  which  it  is  not  ispantad  hj 
KT  means. 

iMtrasRAO,  another  name  for  Antiime.  [AmLm.] 

Amiumb,  O"  H**  N*,  is  one  of  the  bases  obtained  from  ml 
ef  titter  almonds.  It  is  fwmed  from  hjrdrobenismide 
i' »  N*),  with  which  it  is  isomerio,  by  botling  the  latter 
vi:h  potash.  Amarine  forms  fine  white  nasdles;  itisinsoln- 
lieia  wator,  but  solnble  in  hot  aleohoL  It  has  the  pnpar- 
tts  of  s  poweif 111  oinnic  base. 

AusTTBBiKB,  C**  H**  O*^,  IS  MM  of  tlw  ^odnctaioond  in 
tic  eoloaring  matter  of  lidwns. 

AaAsanmi,  C*  fl*  N,  one  of  the  nnmennu  bodies 
isBwd  by  the  decomposition  <d  indigo. 

AnsBim  is  a  &t,  analogous  to  cbokatarina^  Ibond  in 
c'-ngiis.  When  treated  with  nitzie  add  it  yields  minie 

Amtls,  C*"  H".  a  oomponnd  radical,  discovered  by 
F.-~iiud.   It  is  procured  by  the  action  of  sine  on  iodiu 

-  myle.  It  is  an  oily  liqaid,  boiling  at  a  temperatore  ef 
-r  Fahr.,  and  is  homologons  with  methyle,  ethyle.  &o. 
>->iiibines  with  oxygen  and  the  other  componnd  radicals, 

:  (onna  a  aeries  of  hi^Iy  intercating  cmnponnds  rsssmb- 
-.-iboseof  ethyle  and  msuyle. 

Ufls^^^M^/«s^syAe£b(«r,C»H"  0,  is  obtoined 
Sa  the  chloride  of  amyla  by  acting  on  it  with  an 

-iftlic  soloUon  of  potash.  It  Wis  at  a  taupMatore  of 
Fahr.  This  ouds  is,  like  those  of  ethyle  and  nethyle, 
(^«ble  <tf  eombiiung  with  alnoBi  all  acids,  and  acting  as  a 
ZiuTJc  base. 

IMnatd  Oxide  of  AmfU  =  Aw^  AleoM  s  Fiml  00, 
H-'  0+  HO.    This  sabstance  is  a  true  alcohol,  the  lepre- 
-"■Hire  of  the  hydiated  oxide  of  ethyle  or  common  alcohol 
H*0+HO).    Itii  formed  ^(mg  with  common  ^cohol 
~--z  the  fennentalion  of  poUto  starch,  and  the  starch  of 
:  .=dBOD  grains.    The  process  of  its  fninaUm  nnder  these 
:-runsUDceB  is  not  well  understood,  althoogfa  it  uodoobfr- 
ilepends  on  tlie  peculiar  condition  of  the  sogar  dnrins 
"BeBtation.     It  is  on  accouot  of  ito  being  <^tuaed 

-  *>he  decompositiw  of  standi  (Jeyfesi^  that  it  has 
'  ';-mA  Hm  name.  This  fermentation  in  which  it  is  pr»- 
..led  is  called  Um  amylic.  It  is  tfie  ooeonenee  of  this  fsr- 
Kiidim  in  grain  nsed  for  obtuning  distilled  spirito  thst 
'^:bemapazt  of  their  noxious  qualities,  and  it  is  the  object 

'■le  ilistiUeT  to  prevent  tbe  development  of  faieloil.  It 
1  colourlaM  aonewhat  oily  liqoia,  almost  insolnble  in 
M.er.  aad  faoiliog  at  a  temperature  of  870*.    It  has  a 
odonr,  which  is  very  nnpleasaot,  and  produces 
'>aiRks]ed  a  aenne  of  suffocation.    Its  taste  is  nsnseons, 
•^i-udnnpleaaant.   When  heated  in  contact  with  potssh 
is  giTen  off,  and  valeric  acid  is  formed,  which 
with  the  potash.   When  heated  with  diy  phosphoric 
It  yields  the  caibo-hydrogen  C'"  H'**,  which  is  isomeric 
*  ^  tt^fiant  gas,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
-spWor  Va&reme.  This  substance  has  lately  obtained  some 
■    ■  it  haa  been  administered  in  common  with  qUoio- 
^  aed  ether  as  an  anmthstic  (AMsunixncs — ^Manaia 
S.  2).     The  compounds  of  tbe  oxide  of  amyle 
My  ni^ar  to  those  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle,  but  of 
nc  art  not  wo  volatile.    These  other  compounds  of 
*i>«  Be  very  niunennu,  bat  as  their  composition  is  easily 
Wtaloodbj  their  iinmnlt^  we  need  not  describe  them  mne 


C»H«  N. 
C"  N  H"  0«. 
C«»H-N. 

C»H**  N. 
C"H«»N. 
C»H«  N. 

C>»H»  N. 


Boldianylie  mU 

GsiWmato  flf  flsid*  fll  aayb 
Amylanune  ... 
Amylimrsa 

Diamylamine  ... 

Triamylamiae  •      •  . 

Tetram^tem      •      •  • 

Triethylamylium     .  .  . 

Dtetfaylunylamiaa      .  . 

Methylodiethylamyliam  . 

Methylstbyluijdunine  ■ 
Awrunna.  [Amtu.] 
Anuun.  [Amu.] 
Amtlo-dbu.  rAime.] 

Anoiiniu^  the  rsd  eoloariiv  mattw  which  givss  to  A%- 
etiisa  iMutforfa,  the  alkanet,  ite  dyeing  prepsrtiea.  It  is  resin- 
ous in  ito  chsractor,  and  neutral  in  ito  pn^eities,  and  gives 
out  violet  T^onra  iHian  heated. 

AniMian,  O  H*  O*,  a  volatile  ciystellisabls  eoUd, 
tained  from  various  species  of  Anmrne.   It  uHes  with 
bases  yielding  wmbmrw  add. 

AmBuuNx,  a  nnHasotised  vegetable  sabstance  found  in 
Angelica  root  (Angeliea  Ardttmfdiea,) 

Amuc  Acid  =  Jmdigotie  acid  =z  jNitro-MUe^U*  add,  C» 
H*  N  0'  +  H  O.  Thjs  add  is  one  of  the  namerous  snb< 
stsuees  formed  by  the  deeompodtioo  ef  indigo.  It  is  pro- 
cured bv  the  kmg  oontinoed  action  of  weak  nitric  acid  on 


acid  on  salicine.  It  is  a  solid,  fauble,  and  velatile  sub- 
stance, fenning  fine  yellowish  whi^e  prisms,  which  shrink 
in  drying.  It  oon^es  with  bases  fonaing  anilates.  The 
snilate  of  the  oxide  of  methyie  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitoic  and  <m  the  oil  of  ganlthsria,  i^iidi  is  a 
salicylate  of  the  oxide  of  nuthyle. 

Aniurx  =  KyanUe  =  CrjfStaUine  =  Atntythetuut,  i*A»- 
igrlamme,  Phmumimf  PKmamidet  Bmtidam. 

Uofinun  hss  recently  demonstrated  that  the  base  obtained 
by  Unverdorben,  nndo*  the  name  of  erjfttalliM,  from  the 
prodocto  of  the  distillation  of  animal  matter  or  coal  tar,  is 
ideotical  with  aniline.  Tbe  same  distingsisbed  chemist  has 
added  largely  to  onr  knowledge  of  this  substance.  He  has 
shown  that  Imlm$y  whidi  is  caudisBd  blue  indigo  when  treated 
with  potash,  yields  aniliae,  and  that  ehlorissttne  and  broml- 
satine  vhan  tnated  in  the  asms  way,  yield  prodacto  of  tbe 
type  of  aniline,  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  both.  Aniline  aasumes  a  deep  violet  ooloar  when 
brought  into  contact  with  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  power  of  entering  into  combinstioa  with  other  sub- 
stances. H<^nann  has  obtained  it  from  othn-  snbstancM 
besides  isatine.  When  anthranilic  acid  is  treated  vrith 
powdered  glass,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  sdd  and  aniline. 

Salu)/lwmid*  and  Nkrvtchu)U  both  yield  this  snbstance 
when  exposed  to  beat  with  the  bases  lim^  or  baryta.  The 
first  yields  little,  bnt  the  last  compound  is  entirely  resolved 
into  aniline  and  carbonic  acid.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
SDbstsnees  which  are  fbnned  by  the  simple  substitution 
othw  elementa  for  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  aoilins  bne  ^— 

Aniline       ....   C»  H' N. 

Chloianiline    .      .     .  .  CmH«C1N. 

DicUonniline     .     .     .  CUH'CPN, 

Trichloraniline       .      .   .  <?■  H*  OP  N. 

Bromaniline  .      .      .      .  C**  H«  Br  N. 

Dibromaniline  ,      .      .  .  C»  H'  Bi*  N. 

Tribromaniline     .      .      .   C"  H*  Br>  N. 

Uhlorodibnmianiline       .   .        fl*  CI  Br*  N. 

Nitrsniline  .  .      .        H«  N  O  N. 

Nitrodibromaniline  .   .  0>H«^NO*N. 

Chemically,  theee  eomponnds  are  of  the  highest  interest 
In  the  esse  ot  aniline,  bromaniliae,  and  chlonniline,  chlo- 
rine and  bromine  are  snbstitnted  lot  hydrogen,  and  this  was 
one  of  tbe  first  iostaneea  knuwn  of  tbe  substitution  of  other 
elements  for  hydrogen  in  a  bsslo  compound,  althongh  many 
instances  have  since  occurred.  It  will  also  be  seen  from 
thete  eonponuls  that  aaiHne  has  a  close  teaemblsnce  to 
anunraia.  Thisisscen  also  in  the  bet,  that  just  as  ammmiia 
farms  the  compounds  eaxbamide  snd  oxamide,  so  aniline  win 

S'dd  nndsr  the  sane  eireanstanoes  carianmd*  and  eeant- 
It  also  forms  add  anibdes,  as  carbanilic  add,  analo- 
gous to  carbamic  acid.  Hofraann  has  also  made  the  dkicovery 
that  just  as  cyansto  of  ammonia  pasess  into  urea,  and  the 
cyaoato  of  nwthyhinine  into  WMOg^mrm,  se^anate  eft 
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aniliae  puui  ipontaneoiuly  into  ontb-MraoL    tot  »  full 
accoont  of  tiia  chemiBtiy  of  tlui  liighfy  intamtiiig  eompoimdj 
the  read«r  dionld  eonnUt  the  paprai  of  Dr.  BomMua. 
AniLOOTAMio  AoiDj  C*  N  0       H'  0,  m  ooBponud  of 

aniline  and  cyanic  add. 

AMiLOMBLLom,  C"  H*  N*,  a  componsd  of  aniline  and 
mellone,  obtiined  by  the  heating  of  melaniline. 

Ahisoinb,  a  gnbstance  obtained  by  acting  on  the  oil  of 
soise  by  itiong  aeida,  or  the  chloriaes  of  tin  or  antimony. 
It  ia  analogona  to  benxoine. 

QU  )jB  Qc^  jijjg  ig  one  of  the  man^  amipouKU  of  the 
oxide  of  metfayle  (C  H'  0).  It  u  obtained  by  heating  attisie 
aeid,  which  is  itielf  obtuned  by  oxidising  the  ttearoptaoe  of 
fAl  of  anw  with  mtne  aeid.  Aninrle  is  the  zadial  of  anisic 
ndd»  which  is  thoa  composed,  C"  H'  O*. 
Ahbtu.  [ANtsot&l 

Amcink,  C^H"N  0*1  An  alkaloid  found  in  n  dnehona 
bark  from  Arica  in.  Pent.  It  ii  rimilar  in  its  proparlies  to 

Cinchonine. 

AsARONB,  H*^  CP,  is  a  volatile  principle,  obtained  from 
the  Aforvm  Ewnpeum.  It  has  a  remarkable  tmdeney  to 
crystallise  in  beaotifoUy  definite  forms.  It  however  reuily 
assomet  an  amorpboos  condition,  from  which  it  is  a^in 
easily  restored  to  its  crystalline  condition.  The  facility 
which  this  oirenmBtance  affords  for  the  study  of  ciystaUisa- 
tion  in  «Mral,  has  been  taken  adTsnta^  of  bj  Sdimidt,  who 
haspnuiaheda  paper  on  the  aieioacopic  appaanneaa  crif  tiiis 
aabataaee dnriiu ita  ciyatallhpngeonrotion in  tiu  * AuialeD 
dor  Chemia  uM  Fbaniaeia.'  for  Tabnaiy,  1S4S. 

ATniiuMTiHi,  C**  0^,  ia  a  cryolalliiis,  latty  body, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  AAaimanUi  ^mudimiim.  It  con- 
tains valerianic  acid,  vnitad  to  a  base  called  OnoteUtm. 
Athaaaattne  combinea  wiUi  hydroehlorie  aoid,  nd  the  cou- 
ponnd^  i^en  bmled,depoait8  cryatals  of  onoadone  eombined 
with  water  (C**  H*  0^,  a  eonponnd  thai  ia  iioniaiie  with 
benaoic  acid. 

Atropink,  C**  H*>  no*,  niia  snbetanee  is  an  alkaloid, 
and  is  found  in  the  Atrapa  Bdladmna.  It  ctyatallises  in 
white  silky  prisms,  which  are  sparin^y  aololde  in  water  and 
ether,  but  more  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  wy  bitter,  aertd,  and 
poisonooij  and,  like  the  extract  and  jnioec^  the  joant,  dilates 
the  pupil  of  tlie  eya  when  taken  or  arolied  to  the  eye 
extarnally.  It  is  faaiblB  and  Tolatilek  and  fonna  aatta  with 
tha  acida,  whidt  are  bitfo'  and  poiaonona.  Tina  alkaloid, 
like  BUBT  othora,  is  mach  the  most  certain  form  in  whidi 
the  belladonna  ean  be  applied  for  medical  nsea. 

AaBDiBina,  an  alkaloid  fimnd  in  Mdia  AudSraikkt.  It 
lbnnBaeiysULltisid>le  salt  with  anlplnric  aeid,  and  ia  nid  to 
he  a  powerfnl  febrifage. 

AzoBXNzoTuc, C"  H'*  N*,aeoaqMnuid  obtuned  by  Laormt 
from  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Ita  base  is  braioyle  com- 
bined with  nitrogen. 

AzoiAo  Acis,  one  of  the  acids  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid. 

Balbnig  AoiD,  0>  HO.  A  fstty  acid  melting  at  164r 

Bassic  Aao,  C*  H»  O*  HO.  This  acid  combines  like  the 
other  fiatt^  ac^  with  cndde  <tf  glyeeiyle,  or  Upyle,  and  in 
this  state  ia  preaant  in  tha  bnttar  of  Bums  lof^^i&a,  one  of 
the  hotter  treea  of  Africa,  and  in  the  lat  of  Coeadiiu  JndieuM. 
It  ia  a  eryatalline  btty  acid,  melting  at  ISO"  Falv.  It  forms 
aoapa  with  tha  alkaltea.  withchlmdneitloiinachlorDbaasic 
acid. 

BaBBKBaiRK,  ClP'O'iis  an  alkaloid, and  the  active  prin- 
dple  of  the  baik  of  the  Beebeem  tree  of  Oniaoa.  The  nlrk 
of  itbis  tree  has  been  found  an  excellent  sabstitnte  for 
cinchona,  and  the  beebeerine  itself  has  been  employed  as  a 
snbstitnte  for  quinine.  Planta  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  a 
snow-white  nncrystallisible  powder.  Ita  salts  are  not 
crystaUisable,  and  they  all  act  as  fsbrifoges. 

B1.NZAHIDB,  N  O".  This  is  a  compoondof  benioyle 
[Cbuiistrt — Bbhzolk,  8, 1.3  and  amide,  ft  is  formed  when 
dry  ammonia  acts  on  chloride  of  bonioyle,  dso  when  hipporic 
acidisboiled  withper«ud«oflead.  It  foma  fine  soft  needles 
or  pearijr  scales,  venrfiiaiUo  andTolatile.  Ityielda 
when  boiled  with  the  alkaliea,  and  a  benuato  ia  lamed. 

BaNxiLB  3=  JBetrngU  ss  BamU.  {CnaiuiTBT^BiiisnLB, 
&  l.j 

BiNzmiDB,  N  H"  O*.  This  is  one  of  the  nnnierons 
compounds  described  by  Laurent  as  the  reralt  of  Uie  study  of 
hydoret  of  benaule,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  found  in 
tu  oil  in  a  cmda  atata.  It  ia  crystaUisable,  and  ia  deCMii- 
poaid  bj  aoida  into  bauoie  add  and  ammoiia. 


Bkhzobmi,  a  nama  iynonymona  with  TUaeb.  [TeLinu.1 

Banxooiioouo  Acid,  H'  0'  -f  HO.  Tins  acid  is  fomaA 
whm  hipporic  aeid  ia  esfoaad  to  the  action  of  hyponitroa 
acid.  It  ia  eryataUinsL^eoloble  in  aloobol  and  euier,  \m 
soluble  in  oold  water.  Whan  heatad  with  adds  it  is  decom- 
posed, yieldingbenioio  add  and  glvcolic add. 

Banzom,  0*  H'"  O*,  a  product  oelonging  to  the  benzoyle 
aeries.  It  is  proeocad  by  acting  on  erode  oil  of  bitter  iIiooikU 
eoatainlnghydrocyanic  add  witban  alooholiosdntioaof  potuh 
or  sn^nret,  or  cyanida  <tf  potaanom.  It  oeoais  ia  t»  1am 
of  small  crystals,  insolable  in  water,  and  aoloble  in  alcobd, 
It  dusoWes  in  solphotic  add  with  a  violet  eohnir.  Whsn 
passed  thfoogh  a  nd-hat  toba  it  iaonnertad  into  hydont  of 
bonaoyle  (C«H»0«). 

BamtnnaM,  C**  N'  H^  O*.  When  a  mixtare  of  smittonii, 
aloobol,  and  ben  coin  is  left  dosed  for  some  months,  UTml 
new  products  are  formed,  amonsst  which  is  BmMnnam.  h 
occurs  in  the  form  of  small  wnito  needle-shaped  cryitsU. 
It  dissolves  in  adds,  and  is  preeii^tated  by  alkdisa. 

BnHzo»iuin>x=  HTDBOBENZouiaHiDE,  is  formed  byexposing 
a  mixtare  of  benzoioe  and  ammonia.  It  is  a  white,  tssleUii 
powder,  and  volatilises  withoat  deconpodtion. 

BsNzoLONX,  C"  H«  O.  When  Ifydrohemamide  (C«  H"  N*) 
is  heated  with  potash  till  it  becomes  bladush  brown,  thit 
ccnnponiid  is  formed.    The  man  when  washed  wiih  wster 

Jields  benxolone  in  the  form  of  small  crystals.  It  gi.tet  a 
right  red  colour  when  acted  on  by  snl^oiic  add 
BoLOBBTiKB,      H"  4-  3H0,  is  the  nana  of  oae  of  foii 
reainoas  eomponnds  foimd  in  tho  {wat  of  Denmark  on  tke 
remains  of  pine  trees.  It  it  a  fnaibla  conqwond,  bat  aot 
crystalline. 

Bhomal,  C  BH  O  -t-  HO.  lliis  componnd  is  andsgea 
to  chloral  (C*  CI*  O  +  HO),  and  is  formed  by  the  actios  ol 
bromine  on  deohol  It  is  lesdved  into  formic  acid,  sd 
perbromide  of  formyle  by  the  action  of  eanatic  alkalies. 

BBOHAVILtia.  rANTllNB.^ 

BiioHAPHTA8B,C*'  (H'  IS  ODO  of  the  nnmerons  compond 
obtdned  fiom  m^ththdine.  It  isfonned  by  the  direct  sctioi 
of  lm)mine  on  uaphthaliDs,  ears  being  taken  not  to  add 
bromine  in  excess,  which  would  prodnce  bronaphu* 
Bronaphtaae  is  a  coloarless  dl,  decompoaed  by  chloriue  as 
bromine. 

BaoKAnmaa.  C*(H*  CI"),  ia  formed  by  the  action  < 
bromine  on  naphthdine,  or  en  SnmapJUam,  It  is  a  oysta 
Usable  adfd,  and  forma  aavatal  eompounda  with  bromine. 

BaoturaTiBB,  0">  (H*  Bt^,  ia  obtaiiMd  hf  heatiog  tl 

BaoMan-roBB,  C*  (H*  Bi^,  a  oompomd  with  the  aboi 
iiDnmlBi  has  been  obtained  m  two  feiuw,  both  dystalliiabi 

'BaTnM=Vafyte,  (7  H*.  This  componnd  was  ^scovei 
by  Kolbe,  as  tbe  resalt  of  the  deoompodtion  of  vderisi 
or  vderic  addt(0"  H"  0*)  hj  tha  aetion  of  the  gdvaoic  o 
rent.  It  is  a  transpannt,  oolonrleaa  liquid,  insoluble 
water,  and  soluble  in  dcobol  and  ether.  It  has  an  sgr 
able  smell,  and  a  slightly  add  briny  taste.  It  is  ca 
bostible,  and  bums  wiui  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  By  ' 
action  <k  oxygen  it  is  converted  into  bntyric  and  uii 
propylif  aeid.  Kolbe  has  obtdned  a  aabstJuice,  which 
calls  M^lnte,  and  which  ia  homologouB  with  olefisot 
and  with  propylene.  It  has  the  formula  C*  H*.  It  ia  foi 
in  oil  gas. 

Butj/Umine,  0  H"  N,  has  been  diaoomed  by  Andn 
in  Dippers  animd  oil  in  conpany  with  ed^lamine,  met 
lamine,  propvlamine,  and  other  bases.  It  ia  a  TolatUe,  < 
and  powerfuhybade  substance. 

Bv^h,  (7  H',  belongs  also  to  the  bnt^fle  aeries  witV 
It  baa  not  yet  been  obtained  separate,  bat  ita  hydrated  o! 
AuAm/  or  otUyraldeAyde,  is  known. 

HydraieiL  Oxfde  ^  Butyryh,  C*  H'  O  +  HO. 
originally  obtained  by  Gnckelberger,  amonfirst  the  prod 
of  the  oxidation  of  fibrioa,  &c.,  by  anlpboric  acid 
peroxide  of  manganese,  or  Uchromate  of  potash. 

add,  C«  H'  0*  -f-  H  0.  This  acid  is  the  hvdi 
teroxide  of  botyryle,  and  perfectly  homologooa  with  c 
adds  with  a  compound  radical,  as  acetic  acid.  It  exii 
batter  in  small  qnantities,  and  is  eorabioed  in  them 
oxide  of  glycenle.  It  is  to  this  add  that  tha  flavoi 
butter  is  mainlj  due.  It  ean  ha  obtdned  by  farmenti 
from  sugar  or  starch.  The  add  may  be  obtained 
bntyrate  of  lime  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
dly  liquid  substance,  having  a  randd  smell.  Tlie  nne 
irfoDttuis  due  to  this  add  escaping,  from  ita  combiu 
with  the  node  of  i^yceiyle.  13m  Iwtnat*  of  liaae  ci 
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Htmtd  in  anj  quantity  fenneotiiis  sosar  with  cheese 
nd  adding  chalk.  Carbome  acid  and  hydrogen  gases  are 
idfm. 

B%tyro-vitr^=  Cyanide  of  Propj/U,  (?  W  TUt.  It  is  a 
jKftkm  whether  this  compoond  is  a  true  cyanide,  or  a 
nitiTle.  It  is  fonned  among  the  products  of  uie  oxidation 
cfilbaminoDS  compoonda. 

Biii^amide,C^W  iy^        This  aaUtance  is  prodoced 
bfbekdngthe  bn^xate  of  the  cKide  of  ethyle  with  ammonia 
'  m  cWd  tabes. 

B^UytM,  C7  W  0.  This  sahstaaoe  is  homolo^ns  with 
.  aeetose  and  propione.   It  is  less  voUtUe  than  propione.  It 
ii  crocnrad  by  heatiog  the  bntyiate  of  baryta. 

iyanu  of  the  Oxide  ef  EthyU,  or  Bu^frie  Ether, 
e  H'  b  +  (?  0».  This  is  a  Tery  frsgrant  and  delicious 
ether,  and  is  the  principal  element  of  tne  flavonr  found  in 
,  tke  piae~q>ple,  the  melon*  and  some  other  fmits.  It  is  this 
fsUtanee  which  is  developed  daring  the  fermentation  of  the 
«£u  from  which  nun  ia  procnred,  and  which  appears  to 
hre  got  for  this  form  oF  ardent  spirits  the  name  of  pine- 
ipple  nun.  This  ether  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  sold  in  the 
<^{is  noder  the  name  of  essence  of  pine-spple,  and  is  need 
k  flaToonog  confectionary,  &c.  It  is  developed  in  rum 
nor«  fallv  ^ter  lonj;  keeping.  It  is  also  found  in  some 
Tines,  and  with  acetic  ether  is  one  of  the  piincipal  sonrces 
J  ther  flavour. 

BcTTKiL.  [BdTTUL] 

UmsuuoB.  [Bdttik.] 
Bmsu  Aero.  [Bimu.] 
BcmoMB.  [Buttle.] 
BmBOKrTaTi.B.  [Bottu.] 

StTTSTLK.  fBoTYLK.] 

CmraoGKH,  C*  H'.  This  substance  is  obtained  when 
{jmmon  camphor  (C  H'  O)  ia  distilled  with  dry  phos- 
fbcrie  add.  It  is  foand  also  in  the  oil  of  cumin.  It  forms 
mth  mlpbnric  acid  a  compound,  called  sulphocamphic  or 
iiiMsalphocamphic  acid,  C*  H"  S«  0*  +  H  0. 

L'uiPHOBic  ACID,  C  0*4-H  O.  This  acid  is  farmed  by 
hi  action  of  nitric  acid  on  camphor.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
'i  oyvtalline  scales,  which  fuse  at  a  temperature  of  166°, 
oA  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly 
«blle  in  cold  water.  When  distilled  these  scales  are 
into  uhydrooB  camphoric  acid  and  water.  This 
^  rombines  with  the  oziae  of  ethyl^  and  forms  two 
RapDvndii: 

I.  Camf^unie  itiker,  an  oily  liq^uid,  with  a  bitter  tute  and 
1  Eawons  smelL 

1  C<z!HpAonnie  acid,  which  has  the  power  of  fiuming 
Kesble  wfta. 

Aftkydrotu  amphoric  acid,  H'  O*,  forms  a  different 
'rTiti  of  salts  from  those  constituted  by  the  hydiated  add, 
1-.  a  Kolid  crystalline  and  volatile  body,  and  yuAds  an  add 
i^ie  called  atmphoric  acid. 

S4phoeampfumc  acid  is  fonned  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
un  anhydrous  camphoric  acid  with  the  disengagement 
dorboaic  oxide. 

Cuipaovimo  Acid.   [CauPBoaia  Aem.] 

CuraaoRB,  C"  H"  0.  This  snbstance  is  idmed  when 
^BpW  is  passed  ov^  red-hot  lime. 

UiwrcBim^  C"  0*.  When  caoatchone  (Indian  mhber) 
^Jfmd  to  the  action  d  heat,  it  first  melts  and  then  dis- 
U  and  yields  several  nls  which,  like  caoutehonc  itself, 
=t  compoonds  of  carbon  and  hydroKen.  One  of  these  is 
^ctehine,  which  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  an  oil 
-■H»  +  CL 

^iTtu.  (Caproio  Acid),  CAFaaiiiDS,  is  produced  by  the 
'<*3B  of  ammonia  on  the  caprate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle. 
^vnn  in  the  form  of  shining  scales,  which  are  fusible 
SIS"  Fshr.,  Bolnble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

^*mc  Acid,  C*  H"  0'  +  H  O.  This  add  is  formed  with 
otbeii  from  batter  and  goat^  fat  It  is  also  produced 
•^'•ae  oxidation  of  the  oil  of  rue.  It  has  also  been  foand  in 
j*^  oil  of  pxia.  It  is  a  solid,  fatty  body,  melting  at  a 
^^peiatttM  of  80",  and  giving  out  a  rancid  odour  simuar  to 
"?F^,pe«rirstioa.  Like  the  other  adds  of  the  series  to 
*^  it  b(£Kigi,it  unites  with  oxide  of  ethyle,  an  exceed- 
^^^pmt  compouiid,  having  a  smell  dosely  lemmbling 

^  Uw  of  tins  acid,  eaprvU  ((?■  H»),  unites  with 
r*'^°  to  lorn  the  oxide  of  capryle,  which  again  unites  with 
fonaia^  the  hydrated  oxide  of  capryU,  a  substance 
-  isoiUKota  vriih  the  ^cohols  of  the  other  compound  radi- 
^  m  coBpositioa  ia      U**  -f  O  i-  U  0.  It  consti- 


tntm  the  diief  part  of  the  oil  of  me.  When  nitric  add  ia 
added  to  it  and  heated,  it  ia  conrerted  into  eapiic  and  psiar* 
gonie  acids. 
CAPaoHB.   [Caproio  Acid.] 

Capaoio  Acid,  H»  Ct.  This  is  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxide  of  emrof/le,  and  is  almost  the  only  compound  yet 
known  of  that  radical.  It  is  found  in  goat's  fat  and  goat's 
butter,  also  in  cow's  batter  and  cocoa-nnt  oil.  It  can  be  best 
obtained  from  tke  cyaniete  ofat^le  or  eapronitryle  by  boiling 
it  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Caproate  of  potash 
is  obtained,  which,  on  being  distilled  with  salphoric  acid, 
yields  capniic  acid,  which  is  an  oily  liquid,  with  a  strong 
smell  of  perspiration.  When  united  with  the  oxides  of 
methyle  or  ethyle  it  produces  fragrant  ether^  having  the 
smell  of  meltms,  pine-applM,  and  oUier  delidons  froits. 

Oxproae,  C^*  H"  O,  is  formed  from  caproie  add,  by  heating 
the  caproate  of  baryta.  It  is  accompanied  by  eaprald^ek 
or  eapraf,  C"  H«  0».  r  j  v 

CAPRONITBrLK.    [CaFSOIO  AoiD.] 

CAPROTTta,  C«  H'».  This  subslance  is  obtained  when 
cananthylie  add  is  decomposed  by  galvanism.  It  is  a  base 
similar  to  ethyle,  and  joolMbly  capable  of  similar  oombi- 

nations. 

Caprtlio  Acid,  C»'  H"  C  H  O.  ThU  acid  is  the  hydrated 
teroxide  of  caprilyle.  It  is  found  combined  with  oxide  of 
lipyle  in  butter.  It  is  one  of  the  compoonda  which  gives 
flivonr  to  this  substance.  It  is  an  oily  add  liquid  smiling 
rancid,  and  having  an  odoor  of  sweat  It  boils  at  a  high 
temperature.  Ita  salts  have  a  soapy  character.  When 
caprylate  of  banrU  ia  heated  it  yields  eapvyhne,  C*  H>*  0. 

Caprtlomb.  [Caprtuo  Acid.} 

Capsicinb  ia  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  capsules  of  OeMtieam 
annuumand  other  spedes  of  Capnatm,  which  are  usedin  the 
manufacture  of  cayenne  pepper.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and 
may  be  crystallised.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  forma  crystallisable  salts  with  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  acetic  acids. 

Caramel  is  a  name  given  to  cane-8Ui;ar  when  it  has  been 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  420".  The  sngar  loses  thiea 
equivalents  of  water,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  brown 
taiateless  mass. 

CABAPuta,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  Varaptu  guia»£nxia» 
It  fonns  gystalKaable  salts  with  hydrochloric  and  acctie 
adds. 

CiKBuiun,  C  0  N  IP.  This  snbstance  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  chloro-carhonic  acid  gas  on  ammonia  Sal 
ammoniac  is  also  fimned  at  the  same  time.  Under  the  hi- 
flueoce  of  the  mineral  adda  carbamide  yields  ^ti^^wmfa  and 
carbonic  acid. 

Carbanalide,  0  C*  H'  N,  This  snbatance  is  urea 
(C  0*  H*  N^,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogmi  are  replaced 
by  phenvU  (C  H').  There  is  also  a  earbamSe  acid 
(C'^NH«0*+HO). 

Carbolic  Acid  =  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Pha^le,  C«  H*  0  + 
H  0,  is  one  of  the  products  of  coal  tar,  and  is  found  amonKHt 
those  portions  which  boil  between  the  temperature  of  300'' 
and  400°.  It  is  procured  by  taking  this  peculiar  product 
with  twice  ita  weight  of  potash  ley.  On  the  addition  of  an 
add  to  tbia  mixture  hydrated  carbolic  add  may  be  obtuned 
in  the  fcnrm  of  a  heavy  oil.  When  pure  it  is  a  heavy  tzaus- 
parent  oil,  refracting  light  very  strongly,  nentnl  to  test 

Cper,  and  having  a  apeeifie  gravity  of  1-068  to  1'065.  It 
s  the  taste  and  odoor  of  ereosot^  which  it  is  very  much 
like.  Thqr  are  probably  identical,  or  have  the  same  base. 
According  to  Laiuent  carbolic  add  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
phenyle.  [Phbhtlx.] 

CABoTiin,  the  eolonring  nutter  of  the  common  cairot, 
Dtmcua  Carota. 

Cateohihs  =  Tarnihobnio  Aoid,  C  0'  H',  is  that  portion 
of  catechu  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  crystallises  in  the  form  of  a  white  silky  pow- 
der. When  heated  with  caaatic  potash  it  yields  a  black 
acid  called  japonic  add.  Carbonate  of  potash  produces 
with  it  rufitnic  acid  (C  H'  O*),  which  has  a  red  colour. 

CATHAaTiHE,  the  active  principle  of  the  varioos  spedes  of 
Coma,  whidi  are  used  nnder  the  name  of  Senna. 

CxnaiBn,  one  of  the  prodnets  of  the  distillation  of  ooal 
tar  discovert  by  Reichenbach.  It  la  a  volatile  aoUd,  and 
is  obtained  from  creosote  by  the  action  of  potash  and  acetic 
acid.  It  crystallises  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  form- 
ing orange  red  er^ials,  which  dissolve  with  a  blue  eoloor  in 
sulphuric  acid.  The  colour  of  oil  of  tax  Beema>^be  ovnutti 
to  thi«  sttbaianoe.  Digitized  by  JpOglC 
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CnuM  u  thftt  part  of  the  of  the  ebeny-tree  wtuch 
ti  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  u  probably  lome  tnuiutionuy 
form  between  atarch  and  gam. 

CsutBRia  Acid  is  a  anbitance  said  to  exiat  in  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  brain.  It  ii  accompanied  by  another  acid,  the 
pleo-pkoa/Aoric  which  ia  anppoaed  to  bo  nniied  to  a 
eomponnd  ladieal  cerebrdnat,  in  the  manner  of  the  fatty 
aodi.  TheM  R^Uuwea  aie  of  a  y«r^  donbtfiil  nature,  and 
the  chenuabry  <d  the  nerrona  syitem  u  at  pmont  ia  a  very 
Impetfeet  etato. 

CBauaoum.  rCBBKBEiD  Aoid.] 

CaaaMi,  C  H*C  u  *  wlid  wax-like  bodr.  It  haa  been 
obtained  ai  a  compound  of  aalphnric  add  with  cerotine, 
C?«fl»0  +  H0+BO". 

CiRoaiink  C*  H*"  O',  ia  a  waxy  substance  foond  on  the 
aarfacB  of  the  sugar-cane.   It  is  not  saponiSable. 

Caaonc  Aoio,  C**  H"  0  +  H  0.  This  compound  was  dis- 
Govered  by  Brodie  as  an  ingredient  of  bee's-waz  in  a  free 
state.  It  may  be  procared  by  dissolving  wax  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  dissolving  the  reudae  deposited  on  cooling  till  its  melting 
point  rises  to  162'.  It  is  then  purified  by  ether  till  its 
mdUag  foiat  ia  171%  iriiieh  is  that  of  the  acid.  This  snb- 
Btance  was  formerly  called  eerint.  It  has,  however,  aoid 
pnniertie^  and  combines  readily  with  bases.  It  combines 
with  oxide  of  ceiyle,  forming  the  eerotate  of  that  sabstanea, 
CM  H«  O  +  CM  H"  0\  wlich  is  called  cerotine.  When 
heated  with  potash,  it  produces  eerotate  of  potash  and  the 
i^fdrated  oxiae  of  eirvh.  or  osrto  alookd. 

CuTLB,  C**  H*',  tha  base  of  eooUe  add.  [Cbbotio  Acio.] 

Canire.  [Ckttlb.] 

Cbttlb,  C*  H'*,  a  compound  radical  of  iha  Hiiaa  C*.  It 
forms  the  following  componnds 

Celtic  Akohol^JEthal,  C"  H»  0  H  0.  When  spermaceti 
or  ceune  are  treated  with  an  alkali,  a  cetylate  of  the  alkali 
is  formed,  and  the  hydraUd  oxide  of  eetyle  is  left.  Although 
a  true  alcohol,  it  ia  not  liquid,  but  a  fat.  melting  at  a  tempe- 
tatnre  of  118*.  The  ciyatallina  ^art  of  spemaceti  ia  called 
eetine,  and  ia  a  cetylate  of  the  oude  of  cetyle. 

Oxide  of  Cstok,  H>*  0,  is  procured  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  eetylie  alcohol,  when  nydrc^n  escapes,  and  the 
remainder  being  heated  with  iodide  of  cetyle,  yields  iodide 
of  sodium  and  oxide  of  cetyle. 

Sulphoaet^ie  Acid,  S  S  O,  H  0,  C>*  H«  O,  is  ^erfecUy 
homoIogouB  with  solphovinie  acid :  dilorida,  bromide,  um 
iodide  of  ce^le  are  also  known. 

Cetylic  Aoid  =  Ethalic  Acid,  C"  H»»  0«  +  H  0,  is  ob- 
tained from  spermaceti  by  saponification,  and  adding  some 
abronger  add  to  the  compound.  Its  sdts  wiUi  the  alkalies 
form  soaps.   It  melts  at  the  traipenitare  of  131'. 

Trifiaylaminet  C*"  H**  N|  ia  nHmed  when  iij  ammonia 
acts  on  iodide  of  ce^lo. 

Patmitic  Acid  is  tsaneiie  with  oetylie  add,  bnt  melts  at 
a  temperature  of  140'.  It  is  the  chief  aolid  add  of  palm 
ml. 

Cbklbbtthbinl  an  alkaloid  found  in  company  with  C%»- 
1idonif\ie  in  the  celandine  {Chdidonium  tna^).  It  forms  a 
gray  powder,  which  exdtes  violent  sneezing.  It  forms  red 
salts  with  the  adda,  vriAsh  are  narcotic  and  poisonous.  Chdi- 
donine  is  a  bitter  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  and  fonniDg 
oystaltisable  lalta. 

CBiooocomB,^  an  alkaloid  very  similar  to  Violine.  The 
first  is  found  in  the  snowbeny  {Chioeocca  raeemoia),  and 
the  second  in  the  violet  ( Viola  odoraia).  Their  action  on 
the  human  system  ia  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Smetine 
obtained  from  ipecacuanha.  On  this  account  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  are  emetine  djif[nised  with  foreign 
matten. 

CaLoffAFBTASK,  C*  Ct.  Thii  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
compounds  formed  from  Naphthaline,  and  described  ij 
Laurent.  N^hthaline  Is  composed  n  t'o  H".  Laurent 
has  shown  that  various  elements  wiU  supplant  the  hydn|gen, 
and  that  not  mly  in  one,  hot  in  several  proportions.  He 
has  therefore  proposed  to  give  names  to  these  compounds, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  element  supplanting  the 
hydrogen.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Chlonaphtase  one 
atom  of  chlorine  supplants  one  of  hydrogen.  According  to 
the  number  of  atoms  supplanted,  Laurent  employs  the  vow^ 
a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  name.  Thus,  Chlo- 
naphtase has  one  atom  of  chlorine,  bnt  ChlonaphUae  (0*°  H" 
Cl«)  has  two  atoms,  Chlonaphtue  (C"  H»  Cl>)  baa  three 
atoms.  ChlompfUote  (C  °  U«  Cl«)  has  four  atoms,  CMonaphtuse 
(0*0  H»  cm  has  five  atoms.  When  the  vowels  ate  exhausted, 
Laurent  adds  a  ^Uoble,  ao  that  the  compound      H>  Cl«  is 


CUonaj^Udoee,  the  compound  C*o  CP,  is  ClUontmhialim. 
The  same  plan  is  pursued  with  bromine.  But  in  all  these 
cases  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  atoms  of  both  chlo- 
rine and  bromine.  In  the  aame  way  the  vowels  are  nude 
to  do  da^  for  these  eompounds,  as  follows :  cUonaphtosc, 
C">  H*  Cl«  1  ehloribronaphtoss,  C*°  H«  Cl>  Br :  chlorabronaph- 
tose.  C»  H«  CI  Bi* ;  ehlorehronaphiise,  C"  H*  Cl«  Br ;  chlo- 
rtfbronapht«se,  C»  H*  Cl>  Br" ;  chloribronaphtuse,  C"  H>  CI* 
Br*.  All  these  componnds  are  capable  of  actins  as  htwi 
and  combining  with  elements.  Thus  we  have  cAlon'ile  o/ 
ehiontm^om  and  chloride  ^  cA&MwpAtea^  Ac,  hromiii  ^ 
ehlonmrontipkteu,  &c. 

ChlOBOFOKU.  [FoaHTLB.l 

Cholaorolx,  C  K'  0>*,  one  of  the  products  of  fheaeUoa 
of  nitric  add  on  eholoidic  acid. 

Caouuo  Acin,  C**  0*  ,  one  of  two  products  fomed 
by  boiling  cholic  acid  with  potash.  The  other  substance  ii 
glyeocine.  The  cholalic  add  occurs  in  ver^  fine  and  regular 
crystals.  Its  salts  form  soaps.  It  is  easily  convertible  by 
adds  into  eholoidic  acid. 

CaoLBio  Aoid,  C*"  N  S'  H*>  0"^  ia  an  acid  found  in  oMn- 
bination  wiUi  soda  in  human  hile.  When  bdled  witb 
potash  it  yields  cholalic  add,  and  a  snbatance  called  tawiru, 
C*  N  S*  H'  0«,  in  which  it  will  be  aeen  an  contained  &!I 
the  sulphnr  and  nitnwvn  of  the  add. 

Cholio  Acid,  C"  N  O",  was  first  diacovered  iu  Ih* 
bile  by  Gmelin.  It  is  prepared  by  allowing  a  sotolion  of 
diy  bile  in  alcohol  to  be  mixed  with  ether,  when  it  depotiu 
cholate  of  soda.  If  thia  is  decompoud  by  sulphuric  acid, 
groups  of  radiated  crystals  are  deposited,  which  are  cholic 
acid.  It  is  demmposed  when  heated  with  mineral  addaand 
potash. 

Croloidio  Acid,  C*'  H"  0»,  is  procured  from  the  decom- 
position of  cholic  acid  when  boiled  with  acids.  It  ii  cholalic 
acid  with  one  equivalent  less  water.  Choloidic  acid  is  nn- 
ciystallisable,  and  its  salts  are  amorphous.  This  substance 
waa  formerly  called  resin  of  bile.  When  cholddie  aeid  ii 
boiled  withnydroehloric  add,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
neutral  snbsUnce,  i)^ymw,  C««  H»  O",  ^7  the  loss  of  thm 
equivalents  of  water. 

CHRoifocTAHooBN,  6(C*  N)  -f-  Cr*,  is  a  compound  of 
chromium  and  cyanogen.  It-combines  with  potassium,  form- 
ing  a  yellow  cirst^lisable  salt. 

CHRTSBifB,  C*  H,  is  one  of  the  nnmerons  compounds  formed 
in  coal  tar.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  aolid,  melting  at  i 
temperature  of  460'. 

Chrtbophahio  Aoio,  C*"  H'  ()■,  is  found  in  the  Panhdi-. 
variHina.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  golden  yellow  ci^'staN, 
and  with  sotations  of  potash  and  ammonia,  in  alcohol,  yield  i 
a  beautiful  red  colour. 

CiNNAUTLB,  H"  0%  the  hypothetical  radical  of  essenci 
of  cinnamon. 

Hydur^  of  CinnamyU,  (?»  H'  0"  +  H,  Is  the  purifieil 
essence  or  ml  of  cinnamon.   It  is  a  fragrant  oil,  and  (onnl 
with  nitric  and  a  crystalline  compound,  O"  H*  O*  -f  N  &| 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  resolved  into  its  ori^iuj 
constituents,  hydnret  of  cinnamyle  and  nitric  acid.  bf| 
,  it  ia  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  con 
!  verted  into  einnamie  add,      H«     -H  H  O.    This  acid  li 
I  also  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  oil  of  Balaam  of  Peiu  in  . 
I  solution  of  potash  in  ucohol,  evaporating  to  dryneas,  dissolii 
ing  in  hot  water,  and  adding  to  the  cinuamate  of  potasti  th«i 
formed,  hydrochloric  acid.    Nitric  acid  converts  it  in'! 
hyduret  of  benzo^Ie.    When  added  to  cold  nitric  acid  it  i 
converted  into  nitro-cinnamic  acid.    The  salts  of  tbis  hd 
detonate  when  heited.  When  oil  of  cinnamon  ia  p(f\ired  upu 
fusing  sulphuric  acid,  euipho^nnamic  acid  is  formed. 

Oitmameine,      H^*  0*,  is  found  in  Balsam  of  Peru, 
contains  dnnamic  add  united  to  an  ether. 

diuumUef  B',  is  formed  whan  cinnninic  acid  is  dj 
tnied  with  Mryta. 

CiTRAcoNio  Acid,  C  H*  O*,  is  formed  firom  Itaeonie  ael 
C*  H*  0"  H  0,  which  ia  agun  formed  from  Aeonitic  nd 
OHO*.  The  last  acid  is  found  in  the  Aeonitum  A^ap€lfi 
and  Squiaetum  fiuvialUe, 

Cmcma  C"  H"  0^°,  an  active  principle  found  tn  il 
croup  C^fnaroea>haltB  of  tbe  compositous  order  of  platl 
It  is  neutral  ana  bitter. 

CoLcaiomB,  the  active  principle  of  the  meadow  safTi 
(CoIcAieum  autumnale.)    It  was  at  one  time  regarded 
identical  with  veratrine.   It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  a 
ether.   It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which  are  hitler,  act! 
and  poisonous.   In  amall  doses  it^canses  parang* 
*^  Digitized  byVjUClVlCr 
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CoMnvnD  iUoioiL,  a  term  applied  to  those  combinations 
it  ihe  fil«iaent»  which  act  towardi  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
tails,  MM  simple  elements.  Examples  of  snch  aompon^d 
)xid:e<  will,  be  {bund  under  the  haadij  amj/lc,  htt^U,  eHj/le, 

Cqllodioh.   [Gun  CottohJ 

Ckutikb.  O  H*  M*  0*.  Thii  bftdy,  originally  diaoorered 
CbevmU,  ocoaia  in  Uaniparant  veiy  brilliant  erydaU. 
It  hM  a  bitter  itioB^y  pnngait  taste,  and  initatw  the 
piutynz.  It  diiMolTei  in  74  parti     cold  water,  and  in  bml- 

m:  wata  in  soch  quality  tbat  on  cooling  the  solntion  be- 
comes consolidated  into  a  mass  of  glistering  needlw,  U 
diawJra  ipariogly  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.  It 
fonBi  CO  definita  salts  with  acids.  According  to  Liebig  it  is 
i«f C  obtained  from  finely  diopped  flesh  that  hai  bean  well 
tjiaded  with  water,  and  the  fluid  removed  by  presinre.  Th« 
roi^iiiable  matters  wre  than  removed  by  boilins,  and  the 
ilutphaies  by  caustic  baiyta.  The  fluid  left  is  then  evapo- 
-4ed  ml  the  creatine  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  needles. 
I'nAline  oau  also  be  obtained  from  the  orine.  It  appean  to 
je  produced  in  the  flesh  of  animals  as  the  result  of  a  process 
A  retrogressive  change  in  the  elements  of  tbetianiM  ID  which 
.1  is  fottM.   It  is  in  fa^t  a  product  of  excretion. 

CsbTiffiNm  C"  H"  N*  0",  was  discovered  Iqr  I4e1>i|.  It 
'a  iibtuned  from  eieatine  by  the  a^ion  of  hydroeUario  add. 
Il  ii  fo«Bd  alio  in  tha  maielea  ana  the  urine,  with  creatint, 
vbiliitthtH  bodies  are  in  their  nonnal  coadition.  But  in 
patrid  Sedt  and  wine  no  eiewtine  ii  found.  Hence  ereatinina 
aisT  be  n^uded  «  the  rmlt  of  the  deo«Dpositi«t  of 
neatine- 

CuNisixa,  N,  i«  obtained  from  the  ml  of  cumin. 

It  il  a  eryBtanine  base,  reaemblin^  cmilimB ;  and  like  that 
'a»  it  combines  with  chlorine,  bronune,  &c.  CumoU,  H^*, 
J  loDnd  in  the  oil  of  cumin  and  in  the  oil  of  coal-tar.  (^fmi' 
cx>  H>'  N,  and  lym^,  G»  H>«,  an  found  in  company 
v-.ih  the  above  compounds  in  the  same  oil. 

Ctaxkudb,  C*  O*  +  N  H.  This  snbsUnee  is  formed  by 
decomposition  of  cyanic  acid  when  left  to  itself.  It  is 
to  apaqiie  wbito  solid  body,  which  has  no  acid  properties. 
It  litMJves  iu  liquor  polassie  with  disengagement  of  ammonia^ 
lul  tltt  solatioD  yield!  eyanuiato  of  potash. 

DiavLB,  H>*,  ia  obtainsd  by  heating  oU  of  (orpentiao 
ti'i  line.   It  ia  a  pure  oil, 

DliKTLAUHB.  (AhTLB.] 
DiBUiiaxiuiii.  [Aniunr.] 
UfcaiaaARiuKa.  [Aniumk} 
I'tSmTUMIIIB.  [Amunb.] 
UmmMb  [Cboloidio  Aoit>.] 

EuiBic  AoiD,  a  fatty.acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrio 
k.i  oa  oleic  acid. 

IxujtcHvoB.  When  aldehyde  is  kept  for  some  time  ia 
)^ed  tubes,  it  is  converted  into  two  polymeric  bodies, 
m.-iaidfiyd4,  a  hard  cnrstalline  inodorous  solid,  and  ehMt- 
which  ia  a  liquid. 

E&TTBaic  Aao  =  OninoIteaneHe  add,  C»  H*'  0».  One 
f  lU  adds  fouid  in  tha  Piumriia  FoossMa  and  BeCMOa  Hnc- 
■  nt,  Uchua  whidi  yield  the  eunawna^  anbstaaoa  archil, 
tkii  arid  ia  tha  noit  important  of  all  tha  principle*  found 
a'dcheu.  It  yidds  ether  when  huled  with  aloobol.  Beddes 
t^ne  acid,  twoneruv  orvBio,  ieta  orceUic,  and 

mte  adda  have  been  found  in  lichens.  They  yield  red 
wiih  ammonia,  and  are  emplovcd  extenuvely  in  the  dyo- 

^ «(  cotton  and  woollen  elofh.  t'hese  acids  have  been  inves- 

'su4  by  Sdmnclt  and  Strnhonse,  and  the  latter  recommends 
ihesa  yids,  which  ve  the  valuable  substances  in  dyeing, 


spare  the  expeuse  of  the  carriage 
Thees  acids  sie  extracted  by  the  following  process: — 
«  ^heheoa  cut  in  small  pieces  are  moistened  with  wator, 
■<a6cr  Knding  half-an-hour  slaked  lime  is  added,  and  tha 

•  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time.  It  is  then  niaeed  in  a 

I*^  with  a  double  bottom,  tho  nm>«r  bmag  permatad  and 
I  ^iMsd  by  esnUoiu  addition  of  watv,  as  hmg 

I         *bieh  drops  ^v«i  a  deep  purple  red  colour  with 
liqaor,  a  character  beUmnng  to  all  the  acids  which 
uvhil.    The  solution  is  then  supersaturated  with 
-5<ifvddoric  arid,  and  a  gelatinous  precipitato  &lls,  which 
'  ^**d  lad  dried.   The  acids  are  extracted  from  it  by 

•  '**fc  a^okot  without  boiling,  which  would  form  ether  eom- 

(Orsgory.)  Berides  the  acid*  there  are  three  other 
^('wds  found  in  the  lichens  used  for  dr«ng^-^>tvMie, 
'^■*'«n«lni«^  and  £^9<AfvniaiMtM, 


Om'fw,  N  H"  0^  occurs  in  the  fonn  of  large  transpuant 
crystals.  It  basasweetiah  taste,  and  ia  very  soluble  in  water. 
When  mixed  with  ammonia  and  expoeed  to  the  sir,  it  assumes 
gradoall^  a  deep  red  colour,  and  when  mixsd  wiUi  the  fixed 
alkalies  it  has  a  rich  violet  colour. 

ficroerythrim  =  £rythn»— bitter  -»  AmarvtMtUt 
H**  0*^j  is  fonntd  when  eiythria  add,  or  tha  uahena  con- 
taining it,  are  boilad  in  wator. 

SiylAromamuU,  0»  H"0",  bfomad  whonpioHMrythiine 
is  bdlad  with  baiyta.  It  is  dissolved  far  water  and  aleohol. 
It  forms  lane  ooloarlen  oryitili,  whidi  iiaTC  » iwaat  taito. 

Etsal.  [Csttu.] 

EtuAMO  ActO.  [CiTVLS.] 
ElBSa,  BUTVBIC.  [BtTTTLB.] 

Ethsb,  CAnraoiuo-  [CAHraoaM  Aou.] 
ETHia,  Ahvuc.  [Aktlx.] 
ETHTLaviiiB.  [Ethtlx.] 

Ethtlb,  C*  H*.  One  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  com- 
pound radioalk  and  the  base  of  the  well-known  substances 
ether  and  alcohol.  It  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  except 
in  combinattou.  Fmnkland,  however,  at  last  saooeeded  in 
separating  it  by  the  action  of  zinc  in  closed  tubes  upon  the 
iodide  of  ethyle.  The  foUowiiw  equation  expresses  Uiis 
result :  O  H"  I  -|-  Zn  =  Zn  I  +  O  H».  Part  of  the 
ethyle,  however,  is  eon^'orted  into  riiicethyle,  C*  H*  +  Zu, 
and  another  part  into  mettle  and  eIoyl«>j  In  the  latter  ease 
O  H*  becomes  O  H*  +  d*  Ethyle  is  a  eolourless  gas, 
having  a  faint  smell  like  ether,  and  homing  with  a  bright 
flame.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  £'00394,  and  is  condensed 
into  a  liquid  with  fl^  atmospheres.  It  ia  perfbetly  analogous 
to  methyle  (C  H'),  and  according  to  the  law  which  reffulates 
these  compounds,  it*  density  ia  highw  whilst  its  volatility 
is  less. 

Oxide  of  Ethyle  =  Ether  =  Sulphurio  Xthtr,  C«  H»  +  O. 
This  ether  is  occasionally  found  in  natore  oombiBod  with 
acetic,  butyric,  and  other  ethers,  which  are  found  giving 
flavours  to  such  fruits  as  melons,  pine-apples,  lio.  This 
compound  is  obtained  from  alcohol  by  acting  on  it  with 
sulphuric  acid,  [^the*.]  Ether  ia  now  known  to  be  per- 
fectly anslogoQi  to  tha  metallic  oxides,  ito  oomponnd  nue 
ethyle  taking  the  part  of  the  metal.^Thns,  as  KO  +  A 
represents  acetato  of  potash,  and  KG  &  repres^ta  hmwato 

of  potash.  BO  O  H* -(- 0  +  A,  and  C*  H*  +  0  4*  B*  nprawK 
acetate  and  benzoato  of  ethyle. 

ifydrated  Ondso/JEthyUssAMUil.C^W-^O'^UO 
=  0*11*  0*.  This  substance  is  formed  whtn  ether  and 
wator  mMt  in  their  nascaat  stato,  as  vh«a  some  of  the  acid 
salts  of  ethyle  are  decomposed  by  heat.  It  ia  however  pro- 
duced during  the  fermentation  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar, 
which  is  eompesed  of  C  W  Q'^,  During  fermwIaUmi  this 
compound  loses  4  atiuns  of  carhonie  add  and  laavaa  h*hind 
8  atom*  of  the  hydratod  oxide  of  alcohoL  Tha^ 

OHO 

Glucose  18  II  18 

S  atoms  of  aleohol      .      •      .  .     8   19  4 


4  atoms  of  carbonic  add  .      .  4    0  9 

[Alcohol,  P.  C.] 

Chloride  ^  Ethyle,  G*  H*  CI,  is  fonned  by  aatorating 
alcohol  with  nydrocbloris  add,  and  distilling  the  mixture  in 
a  vepour-bath,  when  Uie  chloride  of  ethyle  paiMa  over. 

Bromide^  Iodide,  md  Stride  of  .£%2e,  are  analegons 
compounds,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  ethyle  and  one  of  the 
other  dement. 

Hjfdrottdphuret  of  ^pkuret  of  Ethjfle  =  Menmptan, 
C*  H"  8>,  or  C*  H*  B  +  H  8,  is  formed  when  the  double 
sulph^to  of  lime  and  oxide  of  ethyle  is  distilled  with  its  own 
bulk  of  a  solntimi  of  potash  Batuiatsd  with  anlpbnretted 
hydrogen,  wid  eonverted  into  KS+HB.  Ithasa  power- 
fol  and  penetrnting  odour,  smelling  Hka  the  esssnee  of  oafona 
emeentnded.  It  adhena  to  the  hands  and  dothos  most 
partinadendy,  and  is  amoit  ofendve  snbjeot  to  operato  upon. 

Zdae  has  described  a  panul^unt  of  ethyle,  C<  H»  +  8*- 

SeleiUnret  <^  E^le  is  formed  when  anlphunt  oi  ethyle  and 
potash  is  distilled  with  Belaniuret  of  potasrina.  it  ia  a 
volatile  liquid,  having  an  ofleosive  dliaoeoos  odoar. 

Cyanide  EOyU,  C«  H»  +  Cy  =  C*  H»  N,  is  procured 
by  heating  cyanide  ov  fsrrocyanide  of  potassium  M-ith  the 
double  sniphato  of  potash  and  ethyle.  It  is  a  very  offensive 
compound,  smelling  like  putrid  fish.  It  prodose*  etupafhe* 
tion  whoi  inhaled. 

OwU  nfJSOjde  nnitei  with  ^^^^^y 
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acids,  fMnuns  salplutes  nnd  phoiphatei.  Nitrate  of  the 
eade  of  EtfyU,  C*  H»  +  O  +  N  0>,  is  the  JNUrie  Ether  of 
cbemista,  bat  the  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre,  or  Spiritui  .iStherii 
iVAnbn  of  the  London  PbannMopaeia,  is  u  impaxe  hrpo- 
nitiitoof  Uworideof  eUi^e,C*H'  +  0+N(P,duMlmd 
in  ftlcohoti 

<kfitmat»i^<hide^StMe^CarUmieSlker,C*  H*  +  0 
+  C  O^f  U  an  aromatieuqaia,  boiling  at  a  tampentoie  of  S60°. 
It  anitet  with  carbonate  of  potasb,  forming  a  double  carbonate 
of  ethyle  and  potash,  C*H^+0  +  C(P  +  KO  +  CO*. 

CarhamaU(f  Oxide  of  Ethfle  =  Carbamie  Ether  =  Ure- 
AoM,  0*  EF  N  O*,  ii  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  or 
CMoroearhoKic  Ether,  C*  H*  a  0\with  sal-ammoniac.  It  is 
distilled  over,  and  ciystallisea  on  cooling.  Lactamide,  Sarco- 
tine,  and  Alanine,  are  inbatanees  having  the  same  ocmipo- 
lition,  bat  asnuning  very  different  forma.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  other  compound*  formed  from  ethjle,  or  having  thia 
nbatance  aa  their  base.  This  list  not  only  indicates  the 
rclattona  of  ethyUi  but  of"  serenl  otho*  compound  radicals 
which  may  be  anbstitated  for  it. 

OzalataofOiideofEthTle  =  OxalieEthar,C«H*  +0  + 
<?0«. 

Acid  Oxalate  of  Ethyle  =  Oxalorimc  Acid,  C*  H'  +  O  + 
C  0»  +  C»  0«  +  H  O  . 

Oxamate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  C*  H<  +  O  +  C  N  H*  0*. 

Benzoste  of  Oxide  of  Etiiyle  =  Benioie  Ether,  H*  + 
0  +  C*H-0'  +  HO. 

Hippnrate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle  =  Hippnric  Ether,  C*H*  -h 
0  +  C'-NH^O*. 

Salicylate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  C*  H<  +  0  +  C>«  H* 
0». 

^(ganaie  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle  s:  Cjanio  Ether,  C<  H*  0  + 

■  Ethyli>-urea,  C«  N«  H"  0». 
Etbylamine,  C  W  N. 
Dietbylamine,  C*  H"  N. 
Ttiethylamine,CXH»N. 
Totrethylinm,C*H»N. 
Methylotriethjrlinm.  C*  H"  N. 

When  ethyle  in  the  fonn  oi  itf  <mde  ether,  or  the  hy- 
drated  oxide,  alcohol,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  eon- 
verted  into  aldebjrde,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  oxalic  add, 
and  finally  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In  ttiia  way  the  radicals 
aeetyU,  C*  H'  aadfbm^iU,  C>  H,  are  prodnoed.  [Acnru ; 
Form  TLB.] 

EuGBNin,  a  prodact  obtuned  &om  the  oil  of  doves, 
having  the  same  composition  as  Engenic  acid,  C*  H**  0*. 

Eupion,  one  of  the  products  of  the  destiactive  distillation 
of  wood,  discovered  oy  Beichenbacfa,  in  company  with 
creosote. 

Exoamv,  a  aabitanca  discovered  by  Dr.  Uareet  in  the 
excntiona  bom  the  human  bowela. 

FicUTxun^  a  fnrible  T(^atile  crystalline  aubstanca,  found 
in  the  sabmerged  pine-beea  of  the  Fichtel-^ebitge.  It  is 
pnb^^  derived  from  the  enance  of  tupentme,  and  has  a 
compoBition  H". 

Foamo  Acid.  [Fobiitlb.] 

FoaHTu,  C*  H,  ia  a  compoond  radical  unknown  in  its 
sepaiata  condition.  When  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle  is 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, a  liquid  is  produced  which  contains  a  foimiate  of  the 
oxide  of  methyle,  and  a  liquid  called  metbylal,  C*  H*  0*. 
The  latter  is  regarded  as  a  hydiated  oxide  of  fonnyle,  and  it 
is  found  that  thia  h]^>otMtical  baae  ia  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  comlonatiiai  m  the  nma  way  as  ethyl^  aeetyle 
cw  methyle. 

i^ormM.^0j4C*HO',batarDxideoffonnyle.  Itoriginally 
obtained  ita  name  from  having  been  found  present  in  ^le  red 
tntj{JParmicarttfa).  Hence  uso  the  name  of  the  base  fonnyle. 
This  add  may  be  procured  from  pyroxilic  spirit,  C*  H"  O  -h 
H  O,  by  the  loaa  of  two  eqoivaienta  of  hydrcfen,  and  the 
addition  of  two  of  oxygen,  H  O*  +  H  O.  It  may  alio  be 
I^oeoted  mixing  itiuxih  or  sugar  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
naae,  water,  and  sulpfaoric  acid,  and  diitiUioB.  It  ia  found 
also  under  a  great  yuiety  of  ctrcumatances.  It  unites  with 
lead,  forming  a  fcumiate  of  lead,  and  from  this  formiate  of 
Roda  may  be  proenred  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
It  unites  freely  with  most  of  the  metals,  and  the  salts  when 
heated  in  cloaed  vessels  give  off  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide,  leaving  the  pure  metal.  It  unites  also  with  ammonia, 
theaalt  contai  ningthe  elements  of  hydrocyanic  acid  andwater. 

Chloroform  =irerehleride  of  Ibrm^,C*HC^.  Chlorine 
•mbMhw  with  loimjla  and  finiiia  a  vnyintneating  aeries  of 


compounds,  none  of  more  importance  thu  that  witii  tiune 
atoms  of  chlorine,  a  mbstance  which  has  been  exteutTcIy 
employed  as  «ie  n  the  least  injurioua  of  the  varioni  ibm. 
thetic  agents  which  have  ba«a  recently  employed  in  nudi* 
cine.  It  is  a  liquid,  having  a  apadfie  grarity  of  VSO,  and  ii 
transparent,  coloorleia,  ana  volwle.  It  ia  Mt  obtabed  bj 
distilling  pure  alcohol  vrith  water  and  bleaching  powder 
(chlorinated  lime).  It  is  then  well  washed  with  water  ud 
redistilled,  and  iraahed  with  anl^nrie  acid  to  remove  the 
water  and  other  adnltentiona,  [Amnmnaa— Hathu 

MxDlCAj  S.  S.] 

FuMiaAMiDB,  C*  H  0*  -f  N  H».  When  the  fmamu  »f 
oxide  of  ethyle,  which  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  is  acted  n 
by  aqua  ammonu?,  it  forms  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which 
is  fumaramidef  and  possesaeB  all  the  characters  of  a  com- 
pound amide. 

Fusel  Oil.  The  oils  which  contaminate  potato  ud 
grain  spirit  are  called  by  the  Germans  under  the  commoii 
name  httdod,  and  the  same  term  tnaslated  is  applied  by 
Engliui  chemists  to  these  oila.  Potato  spirit  is  aocoia- 
panied  by  the  hydrated  oxide  of  amylt,  or  <al  of  potato 
qnrit  [Ahtu^  whilst  grain  spirit  is  accompanied  by  an  «ty 
matter  eonsiatmg  of  mai^aric,  eapric,  and  cenantme  aodi, 
which  TOobably,  with  the  spirit  fonn  their  corresponding 
ethcoB.  Jh,  Gregory  sugge|ts  that  this  is  probably  the  compon- 
tion  of  the  oil  of  grun,  the  OUwaeiticmn  of  Professor  Muder. 

OxiNx,  a  name  ^ven  to  humue  in  common  with  vlmine, 
humic  acid,  vlmio  aeid,  hvmine  and  geie  acid.  This  snb- 
stance  is  obtuned  from  common  mould,  which  when  boiled 
with  alkalies,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  treated  with  scidi, 
yields  a  brown  deposit,  which  baa  the  above  names.  UaUei 
states  that  the  substance  contains  two  and  a  half  to  seven 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  These  aubataneaa  ai>psaT  to  bivags- 
table  matters  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Obio  Aon>.  [Qatifi.] 

Grutianimb,  a  noD-aiotiaed  vc^table  compound,  obtuned 
in  the  form  of  yellow  needlea  from  the  <jfentuma  Intea. 

OuDorm,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  leaves  and  stem  of 
Olaueium  lutam.  It  forms  aalta  with  the  adds,  and  has  a 
bitter  acrid  taste.  It  occura  in  the  form  of  pearly  scales. 
Olaueopierine,  found  in  the  same  plant,  differs  from  the 
above  compound.    The  composition  of  both  ia  doubtful. 

Gltobrtlb,  C  H',  is  the  hypothetical  radical  of  the  sab- 
stance  called  Glycerine,  which  is  the  hvdrated  oxide  of 
Giyceryle,  C*     O*  -f  HO.  [Glycbun— CaKMiarnT,  S.  1-] 
By  the  action  of  heat  Glycerine  is  decomposed,  and  a 
volatile  prindple  is  produced,  which  ia  called  Aeroltira. 
[AcBOLBinx/]     Glycerine  is  the  subatance  that  oombioee 
with  tiie  fatty  adds,  forming  the  various  oils  and  fata 
Berzelius,  however,  has  suggested  that  this  compound  ia 
not  present  in  some  fats,  but  that  a  body  having  the  com* 
poaition       H*  O  occnra,  and  vriiich  ne  eaUa  oxide 
UpjfU.    Two  atoma  of  tlda  sabstance  with  tloee  of  water 
is  equal  to  one  atom  of  U>e  hydrated  oxide  <MF  ^yceiyle; 
thus,  C  H'  0*  =  S  (0»  H*  0)  +  8  H  O. 

Gltcooine  =  OlyeoeoB=  Supar  of  OelatinSf  C*  N  H*  O' 
is  a  compound  fonod  amongst  the  producta  of  boiling  gela- 
tine with  potash  or  adds.  It  may  also  be  prepared  neat  " 
ing  hippuric  add  with  hydrochloric  add,  when  benzoic  acid, 
water,  and  glycoeoU  are  i)rodoced.  It  forms  transpareni 
ciystais,  which  ate  soluble  in  water  and  sweet  to  the  tasit' 
It  combines  with  acids  and  baaes.  Its  eaay  formation  froii 
the  animal  compound  gelatine,  haa  led  to  the  aappodtwi 
that  it  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  animal  body. 

GuAiiOTLB,  C"  H'  0*,  the  theoretical  base  of  the  rest: 
called  guaiaennu  If  thU  resia  ia  diatilled,  an  oily  Uquxd  1 
obtained,  which  ia  regarded  as  a  hydnzet «  gnaiacyle.  C"  E 
0*  +  H. 

GvAimm,  C*  N'  H*  C,  a  compound  diecoTeted  Un^ 
in  guaao.  It  reaamblea  urea  in  ita  properties,  forming  crv 
talusable  aalta  with  hydndiloric,  solphurii^  and  nitric  acid 
It  ia  a  vdnte  powder,  and  instdnble  m  water.    Its  salts  a 

all  neutral  or  add,  none  basic. 

GuAKammt,  C>*  H"*  0*  N*,  a  subslaBCe  identical  w^ 
theine  and  caffeine,  and  fonud  lo  the  Gttaraeea  oMcinalix. 

GoN-CoTToif,  a  subatance  discovered  by  Pro^asor 
bein.  It  is  made  bv  immerdng  one  part  of  cotton  woo\ 
ten  parts  of  an  acid  composed  of  equal  rarts  of  salpho 
and  nitric  acida.  After  immersion  for  about  two  minot 
the  wool  is  withdrawn  and  the  liquid  is  pressed  out,  and 
ia  rapidly  washed  with  water  till  all  remains  of  the  acid  i 

gone.  Ooe  hundred  parts  of  cotton  thus  treated  yield  a 
undred  and  aiz^-niga^^art^  ^f  ^i^c^j^^i^^red  and  I 
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v>  aitxic  wid,  witer  hu  dinppeareil,  and  tha  reti  ii  celln- 
\om.  Aeoordiiiftto  Pon«t  and  Teschenueher,  gnn-eotton  con- 
iiiti»fC"H"0'+4N0*.  OuD-eottonhunotmperMdedUie 
ne  of  goapowdvr,  as  to  fim-cnn*  its  ezpIouTe  force  is  frand 
isfenor,  bnt  in  the  blaitiiig  of  rocks  it  posMssea  some  advan- 
iigts  over  gunpowder.  Oan-«otton  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  a 
mnpoond  isfonncdjto  which  the  name  ofcoS0d*mhMbeeo 
pniL  Thia  substance  haa  been  fotind  of  thegrutest  use  in 
Bin;  of  the  arte,  eapedally  photographj.  On  being  exposed 
to  tts  air  tlw  ether  eraporataa,  Imtuu  n  thin  tmwinmt 
fimbahiiid.  This  U a{^lisd  to  woonosd sorhees  intead  trf 
gslUMBtn'a  din.  It  nay  be  made  into  delicate  bags  into 
iducb  hTdrogtn  may  be  intiodnoed  Ita  balloons.  In  photo- 
pnk^uie  eollodioo  is  mixed  with  the  iodides  to  be  acted  on 
lif  fi^t,  and,  hma^  spread  on  glass,  pictures,  from  which  say 
nmW  of  impreasioiis  may  be  taken,  areprodneed. 

Hauuuio,  C  H"  N>  O*,  and  Harmiru,  C«  H"  N*  0>, 
oe  alkaloida  occDrrinE  in  the  seeds  of  Planum  Sarmala. 
Thgy  are  united  with  phosphoric  add.  Hannaline  &nua 
Ttliow  aalta  with  the  acids,  and  is  traDsfonned  into  a  red 
oaiter  by  oxidisiiig  agents.  The  harmala  red  of  commerce 
u  the  powder  of  the  seeds.  It  is  need  in  dyeing  red,  rose- 
egkMT,  and  pink.  It  is  used  in  laiige  quantities  in  Bossia. 
B«rm«iin^  vifilds  s  nombor  of  sabetiuitioa  ^odacts,  aneh  aa 
sdrsimawMt,  tymoharmaUngf  &a. 

Hawmmim,  a  fonail  resin  finuid  in  tiie  lignita  of  Wales. 
It  ii  eoloiirlMiB,  farible^  and  vdatile. 

Hxucuis,(7*H*'0*',aeMBpoand  formed  whn  aa&ewwia 
acted  on  by  dilated  nitne  acid.  It  contains  the  elements  of 
agar  and  hydoret  of  lalicyle.  It  crysUlUsee  in  the  form  of 
osall  whita  needles.  When  heated  to  347"  it  forms  a  reainons 
iamlaUs  aohatanee. 

HsLurnim,  C*  O',  is  a  concrete  volatile  principle 
iSiedto  the  essential  oils.  It  is  a  solid  cmtallina  l>i>dy,and 
ii  obtained  from  the  Inula  Heieniitm.  With  nitric  acid  it 
yields  nitn-helleninet  dK. 

Hirponio  Acid.  N  O*,  is  found  in  large  qnantities 
fo  the  urine  of  the  cow  and  the  horse,  and  other  heibiTorona 
Koimals.  It  haa  also  heen  detected  in  human  nrine.  It  is 
pramnd  by  evaporating  the  urine  of  the  horse  or  cow  to  a 
audi  balk,  and  aciduUtting  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
■ixtiira  draomta  brown  crystals  of  hippnric  add,  which 
istj  be  made  white  hr  boilmg  with  lime,  and  divsolnng  the 
hippnrate  of  line,  and  acain  adding  hydrachlmie  add,  when 
tia  par*  hippnrie  add  is  thrown  down.  It  forms  lane  semi- 
t^napannt  fonr-nded  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  s^uble  in 
caM  water,  and  very  soluble  in  faot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Uoder  Ibemt  it  melts  and  gives  off  benaoic  add,  benioate  of 
iBimonia,  and  a  fragrant  oily  snbatanoe.  It  fonni  salts 
viichars  aolnble  and  crystalliaablei 
Htnno  Acid.  [Oxiiik.] 
BcMiiiB.  [Gsiin.] 

HTTBRimio  Acid,  C"  N*  H*  O*,  discovered  by  Unger,  and 
ffmed  1^  acting  on  guanine  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ciLorate  of  potash.  It  differs  in  composition  from  uric  acid 
~r-T  1  equivalent  of  water  and  S  of  oxygen,  hence  its  name. 
1:  IS  colourless,  and  ctystallises  in  short  rhombic  prisms,  and 
vhen  heated,  ia  resolved  into  hydiated  cyanic  add,  water, 
■ad  earbmi. 

iDKtaum^  <7H,acarbohydr(^ett  found  in  the  mineaof 
Una.  It  eolooia  sulphuric  acid  intensdy  blue.  It  ia 
BohaUy  identieal  mth  mueuterenef  a  mbatance  obtained 
i^m  amber,  and  which  has  the  same  property  of  colouring 
cu  of  vitriol  intensely  blue. 

Isoem,  C**  H"  0"  +  4H  O,  ia  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar, 
aseovered  by  Scherer  in  the  juices  obtained  from  the  flesh  of 
tam^^M  It  crystallises  in  large  crystals,  which  have  a 
nreet  taste,  bntvriiich  do  not  enter  into  a  state  of  ferments- 
*jcn.  It  yields,  however,  both  lactic  and  butyric  adds  when 
opoeed  to  the  action  of  caseine.  It  differs  from  glucose  in 
.'a  not  pving  the  usual  reaction  with  the  salts  of  copper  and 
pvtaah,  an**  m  possessing  two  atoms  man  water  in  its  com- 
potititm.  ,  It  has  not  jnst  been  found  ready  formed  in  the 
"™t^1  system. 

lamiocTAiwaxN,  C^N  +  Ir,  ia  a  hypothatical  oompotmd 
radical.  It  forma  irith  Indiogen  Iridiocyaaieadd,  ana  with 
potaansm  aa  Iii^oeyanide  of  potassium.  It  oeenn  m  the 
iaim  «d  colourless  crystals,  and  gjvea  a  deep  indigo  blue 
irith  the  aalta  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  ia  one  of  the  many 
eompoanda  of  a  metal  with  cjanogen,  like  ferroeyanogen,  and 
^ciieh  have  all  the  power  of  combining  with  other  metals 
[II  laiMi  il  by  that  body.  Thus  there  are  cobaltocyauogen, 
AromocyaiMigeD,  plaliaoqniwSBnt 


IsATmio  AoiD,  C»  H»  N  0*  +  H  O,  is  formed  by  *ho  action 
of  a  atrong  solution  of  potash  on  isstine,  C"  H*  N  0*.  The 
compound  formed  is  isatinateof  potash,from  which  the  isatinic 
add  may  be  separated.  It  is,  however,  at  once  resolved 
into  isatme  and  water,  but  if  isatinate  of  lead  be  treated 
with  Bulphnretted  hydnwen  in  vacuo,  a  white  floccnlent 
powder  is  obtained,  which  oecomes  red  on  being  dissolved  by 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  on  cooUog  depouts  isatine. 
Isatinic  acid  unites  with  the  metals,  the  latter  representing 
in  the  varions  compounds  the  hydrogen  of  the  water. 

IsATTDX,  C"H*NO<,  isa  prodnct  of  isatine,  whmi  thii 
anbstance  ia  acted  '<m  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  ia  a 
gray  crystalline  powder,  and  represents  iaatine  with  one 
equivalent  of  Iqnhrogen,  This  equivalent  of  hydrwen  may 
be  supplanted  duimne  and  sulphur,  aod  thus  e/UoriaaMt 
and  au^Aata^Hie  an  prodnoed. 

JiMAtciHE  IS  formed  with  Surinamim  in  the  Oeoffrtn 
intrmu  and  O.  Surinammsig.  They  are  eiystalUuble 
alk^oida,  capable  of  framing  with  the  adds  salts,  which  are 
precipitated  with  taurine  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Kasootlk.  [Caoodyl— Crsmistbt,  S.  I.] 

Kimo  or  Qoimc  Aan,  (7  H*  0*  +  2  H  O,  ia  obtained  from 
cinchona  bark,  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
It  occars  in  the  bark  united  with  the  quinine,  and  when  lime 
ia  added  to  a  solution  of  bark,  a  kinate  of  Ume  is  formed. 
The  kinie  acid  is  procured  from  this  compound  by  the  action 
of  oxalic  acid.  It  forma  salta  with  the  metala  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  lAemiat. 

When  kinic  acid,  or  kinate  of  Hnw  ia  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric add,  a  new  compound  called  kinone  is  (Attuned.  It 
occurs  in  crystals  of  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  having  a  ^ngeat  smell  when  in  the  state 
of  vapour.  When  kinone  is  acted  on  by  redudng  agents,  it 
takes  op  8  and  4  eqnivolenta  of  hydrogen,  forming  green  and 
vhUe  Aydrokitume.  The  first  forms  green  cryitals  of 
exceeding  beauty,  the  latter  are  white.  Wohler  has  ob- 
tained several  compounds  of  kinone,  of  which  the  following 
tabular  otatement  gives  the  names  aa  fiur  aa  thc7  an  yet 
known  '.— 

Kinone  C*  H'  ()• 

Oreen  hydrokinone  .  .  .  C*  H'"  0" 
White  hydrokinone  .  .  .  0* 
Chlorofaydrokinone     .      .      .  C»  H"  CI*  O* 

Chlorokinone  H*  CI*  O" 

Brown  snlphohydroldnone  .      .  C*  H"  S*  C 
Yellow  so  bhohydrokinone     .   .   C7*Hi>S*  C 
Brown  ChlurosttlpliokinQne  .      .        fl'  8*  CI  0* 
Orange       do.  .      .   .  C»  H'  S*  CI  0" 

Kbeatink.  [CnKATtRx.] 

Krbatikinx.  [Cskatine.] 

Ktnolx.  [Aniline.] 

Lactahiok,  C  N  H'  O*,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  lactic 
add  on  ammonia.  It  is  intereating  as  being  identical  in  com- 
position with  three  other  bodies,  alanine,  sarcosine,  and 
urethane  (carbamate  of  the  oxide  of  etbyle).  They  have  all 
of  them,  however,  very  distinct  propertiea.  This  subatance 
differs  from  the  others  in  yielding  lactic  arid  and  ammonia 
when  acted  on  fay  adds  and  bases;  hence  ita  name. 

Laonnnia  ii  the  active  juindple  of  the  Xociifea  vir(ua,9t 
wild  lettuce.  It  ti  obtained  from  the  juice  of  this  plant, 
which  is  called  Lactucaricnm.  It  is  a  bitter,  aystalline, 
reainoid  snbatance,  possesaing  anodyne  pn^tertiea. 

Lampic  Acid.   Another  name  for  Alaehydie  aeitt.  [ALna- 
HToio  Acin — Crshistbt,  &.  1.] 

La  URIC,  or  Laorostbaric  Acid,  C*  IP*  0*  H  O,  a  cryBtslline 
fatt^  acicL  obtained  from  the  fat  of  the  berries  of"^ Launu 
Tiobilit.   it  forma  soaps  with  the  alkalies. 

LxcAHOEic  AoiD,  C^H*  0*,  is  found  in  several  lichens,  espe- 
aanyLecanoraktriarea,KadOyrophorapustulata.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  minute  white  crystals,  which  are  iosoloble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  When  heated  with 
alkalies,  it  yields  a  carbonate  of  alkali,  and  a  iwcet 
substance  called  ordne.   Thua : 

GiSHSQ*  aCO«  +  C»H»0* 

leeanorieaeid.  orcine. 
The  same  diange  takes  place  vfami  lecanorie  aeid  is  boiled 
in  water.  By  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  this  add 
is  gradually  converted  into  a  deep  blue  or  purple  eolour 
(EaTTBaio  Arao).  This  add  combines  with  bases,  and  with 
the  compound  ndicals.  LecanoraU  of  oxide  of  ethyU  is  the 
PMudovj/tkrineol  Ueeren,  and  the  Erytiirine  of  Kane.  It  ia 
pfodnoad  hy  bdling  the  lichuu  vith  alcohol.^^  was  diar 
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o»,«w  Muck,  to  wbam  cheniatTy  ii  greatly  in 
debted  fat  t  knowledge  of  the  componadi  eoDtained  in  the 
lichmi. 

Lueoeiin  ii  the  nuie  nven  to  a  tobatanc*  potuBBing 
the  propeitiei  of  gnn,  and  which  is  pFodaoad  by  limply 
flipooini  etaroh  to  a  tempetatiure  of  300*.  It  haa  a 
browniab  yellow  edhnir^  and  acta  in  tha  lame  manner  as 
gam,  and  iseateinaUyaMdiniteadof  thii  mbetuea  in  calico 
printing. 

Lsucio  Aaa>,  0"  0',  an  organic  arid  beloq^  to  the 
lenoine  sarics, 

LKUOtNiiC  K  H"  0*,i8  a  labstaiiM  ideotieal  in  composition 
with  gljcoeioc  and  alanine,  it  has  the  sane  relation  to  vale- 
rianio  acid  that  they  have  to  formio  and  aoeUc  acids.  It  forms 
crystalline  scales,  which  are  volatile,  and  when  heated  with 
poiash  ibey  yield  valeriaoic  add,  carbonic  arid,  and  hydrogen, 
lliia  aahcUnee  haa  bean  detected  in  tbe  livar  of  the  calf  as 
a  natural  prodnot.  It  is  also  fonod  among  the  prodncta  of 
the  pqtrefaetion  of  fibrino  and  albumen. 

Lbuoolink  ax  Quitolttu,  C"  H*,  is  one  of  the  compoands 
foond  in  the  least  volatile  portions  of  the  baaic  oil  of  coal- 
tar.  It  is  also  formed  when  quinine,  rinobonine,  itryoh- 
nine,  or  tbialdine  are  heated  in  ooutact  \tith  potash.  It 
is  a  liqnid  with  a  disagreeable  nncll,  and  boiling  at  tha 
temperatuie  of  460".  It  nantraliaea  acida,  and  fwms  with 
them  sal's. 

LaotWBASIHBIII.  rHlEHUINB.] 

LicHBHiKi,  C"  0''  H'*,  is  a  variety  of  starch  found  in  the 
Ziehen  ukmdiotu,  or  Iceland  moss.  It  is  colourleis  and 
tasteless,  swelling  np  into  a  jelly-liha  mass  in  cold  water, 
and  diasidving  in  hoL  Its  solution  is  not  colonred  Una  by 
iodine,  bat  the  jelly  is.  It  ia  omvartod  into  angar  by  diluted 
and  boiling  anlwiqriaaeid. 

LiMomn,  C**  H**  0>*,  is  a  Utter  o^stallino  substance 
found  in  the  seeds  of  lemons  and  oiansei.  It  closely  resMU- 
blas  Cnicint,  the  hitler  piinapla  of  tin  QwHvcepMv.  It 
contains  8  atoms  leas  water. 

X4IPTLR.  [OLTCKftVLS,] 

LopBtKs,  C*"  H"  N*,  18  one  of  the  bases  derived  from  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  formed  when  hydrobsnsamide 
(C*"  H"  N")  is  diiitiUed.  Ammonia  is  niven  off,  and  lophino 
is  left  nndisBolved.  It  is  solahle  in  alcohol  with  arida,  and 
precipitated  again  by  ammonia.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
fine  silky  ciystals,  and  acts  towards  acids  in  the  manner  of  a 
base.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  yellow  ciystal- 
line  Gomponnd  called  trinitrolophyU. 

LvnouNB  ia  a  noo-azotised  eoloaring  principle  found  in 
the  woad  {Itatit  Hndoria).   It  is  vohUle  and  cryatallisable. 

Malamidb,  and  MAtAHimo  Aoid,  are  synonyms  of  A»- 
paraavM  snd  Aapartie  acid.  [AwAaAoin— GsaMinaT, 
iRl.j 

MKLAMPVaiHR  is  a  crystallised  non-aioUied  mbatance 
obiaioed  from  the  cow-wheat,  Jfebm^^^m  MMOrwvn,  It 
is  a  tasteless  oentml  principle. 

MsLASSio  ActD,  H^*  U>*  ia  formed  from  cane  engar  by 
the  action  of  heat  and  alkaliea.  It  hae  a  very  dark  coIodi; 
and  when  thrown  down  by  hydnchloris  arid  appears  as  a 
black  floGcnlent  deposit. 

MsuBsio  Acid,  C"  H"  CH+HO,  is  one  of  the  substances 
yielded  fay  wax.  According  to  tirodie,  when  the  kydrated 
oxide  of  mditayU  or  mdiutue  is  heated  with  lime  and  potaab, 
it  fields  hydrogen  gas  and  melissate  of  tbe  base.  When  the 
acid  ia  separated,  it  fireaents  itaelf  aa  «  crystalline  waay  sub- 
stance, melting  at  102*. 

Mkllohb.  TMklo.-<r— C!aKui«nr,  8. 1.] 

Mklibstlr,  C«  H'',  a  negaUve  mdiral  found  in  myririne,  a 
substance  which  forms  aboat  four-Urths  of  bees'-wax.  It 
eooaista  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  melissyle  combined  with 
palmitic  acid.  The  palmitie  add  is  eaaily  separated  from 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  melissyle  by  ssponificatiou.  The  hitter 
is  a  true  alcohol,  and,  like  common  alcohol,  yields  a  carbo- 
hydnwen  resembling  defiant  gas.  Its  composition  is  C*>  H" 
0*.  It  is  identical  with  tndiutM  or  melutic  alookcl.  This 
compound  is  very  interesting,  as  it  has  been  shown  by 
Brudie  to  poaseu  the  same  relations,  and  to  form  a  series  of 
eompounda  homologous  with  those  of  cthyle  and  methyle, 
the  lowest  of  the  sf  ries  of  ciirbohydrogen  radicals. 

MaNMPasiiiBK,  C»"  H»«  KO',  isa  whita  fusible  cryatallisable 
alkaloid,  foiming  salts  with  the  adds  found  in  the  seeds  of 
the  MenUpermwn  OmwuAh;  known  as  QkoUum  ImUou. 
.  MKNTiHTHiMB  IS  a  non-Biotiaed  nncrystaltiaable  neutral 
pnnoiple  found  In  tha  common  buck  bean,  JTmyanMcs 
trifoliata. 


HmTTiiDU,  C  H^',  is  obtained  from  the  distiUalioi  of 
acetone  with  faming  sulphunc  add.  Thus,  3  eqiuvi^ta  of 
acatooe  «  a(C«  H"  0>),  yield  6H  0  and  mssitylolc.  The 
atoms  of  hydrogen  m^  fan  mbatitnted  by  cUgiiuaf  fami^ 
and  nitrons  aoid. 

MasAooNto  Aoin,  H*  0*-f  H  0,  is  an  add  described  by 
Qottlieb  and  obtained  firom  tha  action  of  idtric  acid  on 
cittaconic  add.  It  foma  minute  oyikalif  glaringly  solnbli 
in  water, 

Uaruioaic  Acid,  S'CiU^O*,  this  add  with  Mionic, 
iaethionio,  and  althionie  aoid  is  fbmud  by  tha  action  of  tol* 
phuric  add  on  ether  and  alcohol. 

MaTHTLO-uaaa.  [Amiiiia.] 

HnnTUDIBTBTLAMVUDM.  [AllTLB.1 
MaTnTLRRTlAIITUJinW.  [A1ITLB.J 

MwoTAMMio  Acid.  The  tannic  arid  produced  from  eaUeks 
possesiea  aome  properties  difftoant  from  that  of  the  taasic 
add  from  oak  bark,  and  Berselins  proposed  calling  the  oas 
mimotannio  acid,  from  Mimoaa,  aod  tbe  other  qnonntanDte 
acid,  from  QuerwHS,  tha  name  of  the  oak. 

Mtbiohib.  [HausBM  Aoid.] 

Mtriospkbminb.  Balsam  of  Peru,  aceordins  to  Hichter, 
contains  two  oils,  vufrom^ine,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  myrintptrmine,  which  is  soluble  in  that  liquid.  Tba 
latter  substance  when  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solntios  of 
potash,  yields  an  sdd  resembling  oiunamie  add,  wbieh  ii 
called  myriospermie  acid. 

Mtbmtio  Acid,  0"  H«  0»  -t-  H  0,  is  a  crystalline  falty 
acid  found  in  the  seeds  of  Myrittiea  mMohata,  the  cummoa 
nutm^.  Combined  with  the  oxide  of  Itpyle,  it  foinis  tlie 
fat  of  the  nutmeg,  with,  tha  oxide  of  athyla  a  myrislate 
which  ia  an  oily  liquid. 

Nafbthalinb,  0">  H\  or  C"  H*,  is  fcnnd  in  all  kinds  sf  tar, 
butespeoially  in  coal  tar.  It  iaeasily  obtained  hv  redistillini; 
this  latter  aubstance,  when  It  oocura  in  a  senu-solid  state. 
It  mav  be  then  porified  by  sublimation  aod  ciyatalllsed  fnm 
hot  alcohol.  It  is  colourlfss  and  volatile,  bmung  large 
tabular  transparent  eryslals,  with  a  peculiar  amell  aod  an 
acrid  taste.  It  is  volatilised  like  caroptior  by  expoeura  to  tbe 
ur,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  414°.  U  forms  wtlh 
bromine  and  oblorinc  a  laige  number  of  compounds  by  inb- 
stitution,  and  is  acted  on  in  the  same  way  by  snlphuric  aod 
nitrio  adds.  These  compounds  have  been  studied  with  great 
diligence  and  singular  accuracy  by  Laurent,  who  has  founded 
00  them  his  great  lavt  of  subtftihrtioiu,  wbioh  has  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  aids  to  the  devalopia«it  of  modsra 
orvsQie  chemistry.  [Chlohapbtasb.] 

The  eompouads  01  chlorine  and  bnmiiw  with  n^hlhalina 
are  very  numerous,  and  have  many  of  them  bean  earefully 
described  by  l«nrent.  The  whole  of  thopoaaible  ctHnpoooiu 
of  these  two  elements  with  saphthaliDo  'amounts  to  tbe 
large  number  of  1040.  In  tiie  same  manner  salphoric  and 
nitric  acids  are  found  to  act  on  naphthaline,  ana  to  ovr  % 
long  series  of  compounds  highly  intenruting  to  tha  cberoisl. 
but  which  have  not  y^t  been  fully  studied.  The  followisg 
are  a  few  examples  of  these  compounds  — . 

Hyposulphonaphtbalic  acid  .   C"H«S«0'  +  HO. 
Hyposnlphonaphthio  add  .   .         H«  S«  Qo. 
Sulphonaphlhiline        .       ,   C»  H"  S  O". 
8uli>honapbthilide    .      .   .   C»*  H»d  8 
Nitronaphthalina  .      .      .   C>o  H'  K  0«. 
Thionaphtbamic  Acid      .   .   0»  N  S*  Ii*      +  H  t»< 
Nitronapbthese    .      .      .   C*>>  H«  N  0\ 
NitronaphUle  .  .   .        H*  N«  U^^. 

OnOBIVB.  [PlOOLIlTB.] 

(Enahthio  Acid,  H"  0"  +  HO,  ia  fbnnd  !■  winea  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  ethyle,  forming  an  ether,  whirii  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  odour  of  winea.  It  ia  alao  foaod 
in  the  spirit  of  fermentad  grain.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
add,  tbe  ether  is  decompoesd  by  eauatie  potaah,  and  the 
cenanthate  of  potash  thus  formed  is  diatiiled  with  diluta 
sulphuric  add.  The  add  thus  obtrined  ia  a  aeml-liquid 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  to  alcohol  aod 
ether.  The  oenanthate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  ofnanMie  etAcr,  u  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  the  well-known  amell  of  wine, 
and  producing  a  stnpifying  effect  This  ether  haa  been  abowt 
by  Mulder  to  be  only  one  of  many  ethera  which  give  tb< 
peculiar  odours  or  ieuouet  to  winea.  (Mulder^a  *  Chemiatri 
of  Wine.') 

(£»AHTaTtn,  C^*  Hu,  is  known  by  son*  of  xtn  comimund^i 
Hydrrxud  Oxide  iXuaiUhyle—fEMmthaU — <SiuintJ^ 
C>*  il»  O  4-  H  O,  is  the  aldehyde  of  canaaithylia  acid,  and  j 
obUined  from  castor  dL  <KwtfMii»UH^^^**0*-»-HC 
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ii  H  Mid,  and  yidds  fatty  niti.  Tb*  fBunthylitaR  of 
tbt  oxioM  of  etl^ls  and  methyto  are  fragniDt  oompoudi. 

Ouo-raomwiaM  Acid.   [Camuo  Acid.} 

OtUMmav,  0«  H»  N  O",  it  obtaiiMd  fimn  tlia  opianate  of 
yiniwwii»  loss  of  cam  tqaivalent  of  ammoDia  and  four 

of  wmtar.  U  U  a  pala  yellow  powder,  which,  when  boiled 
with  water,  yuldi  opianie  acid  aod  opianaie  of  ammonia. 

Onunc  AoiD,  C">  H">  0">,  ia  formed  from  tba  decompontion 
of  Narcotinat  one  of  the  compoandi  contained  in  optom. 
Thi«  acid  forma  aolublo  and  crystalliaable  Baits*  with  the 
esidea  of  the  metalt  and  oxido  of  ethyle.  The  latter  ii 
tpianie  ether. 

OmifiNB,  C**  N  O",  ia  a  eryaf alline  compoond  foond 
ia  company  with  narcotiae  and  othar  compoaoda  in  opium. 

Onxtnxa;  C>°  W  0",  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
aeid  on  namitine.  It  ctyatalliaea  in  bia  needlea,  which  are 
wloble  ia  ether  and  alcohol,  and  become  tti  a  deep  ptuple 
wben  bnagfat  in  contact  with  ralphnric  acid. 

Oacuia.   [EftTTBRio  Acid.] 

OamaaAHx.  [ATBaMAnrins.] 

OxAMio  Aon,  C*  O*  N  H',  is  oae  of  the  prodocia  of  the 
artioa  of  heat  on  oulate  of  ammonia.  Tbia  acid  forms 
aolnble  aod  cryatallisahle  lalta,  with  liBW^  baiyta,  aounonia, 
aad  oside  of  tilTor. 

P&usma  Aois.  [Cbttlb.] 

Papatkun^  C*°  a  H*  O",  a  ciystalliae  baae  dtacovered  by 
Uerck  in  opinm. 

p4.aAM[DB,  C"  H  NO*,  ia  formed  when  mellitate  of  ammoDia 
n  heated  in  a  retort  to  aboat  320'.  It  ia  accompanied  by 
utoibn-  body  called  Suehnnie  Acid.  Paramide  ia  a  solid 
jellow  anbstance,  which  when  lon^  b«ted  with  water  ia 
dtanged  into  a  bimellitate  of  ammonia. 

PaajiKaraTfiAUHB  s  Antkraeate,  0*°  H",  ia  a  aabatanee 
jwlTmaric  with  n«>btbaliiie,  and  Uio  Ibnnd  in  eoal  tar,  It 
aeUa  at  300*  and  diitila  at  8BS°,  eiyatallidng  in  foliated 
plateau  Ik  feima  with  nitrie  acid  a  aeriaa  of  componndt,  in 
vbich  oir^gen  is  snbetitoted  for  hydrogen.  These  componnds 
ire  again  e^wble  of  onitiog  with  hypenitroos  acid.  Ab  with 
the  oompoanda  of  naphthafioe  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is 
kjtown  of  theae  to  the  researehea  of  Laurent. 

Pauluo  AoiD,  C»  H*  0^,  one  of  the  Bibstueei  pro- 
inced  in  tfao  Tarions  dyeing  lichens  of  eommeree.  It  is 
fond  in  company  with  lecaooric  acid. 

pABisnwa  =  lUtabarbine  ^  Parietinic  Aeid  ss  Chiyio- 
f^nie  Acid,  C>°  H"  0*.  This  ■nbstanee,  which  was  tirst 
'  ':nid  in  rhubarb  and  baa  the  above  namea,  is  alao  foood  to 
^9  Parm^ia  prnittwa.   [CiIhtbophanio  AotD.I 

PELABsoeno  Acid,  C»  H>'  (>■  +  H  O,  is  fosnd  in  Uie  oil  of 
Pdaryom'wmrvmm.  It  ik  an  acid  oily  liquid,  with  a  raUeid 
mdL  It  beeomee  solid  at  low  temperaturu,  and  its  salts 
krm  Boap.  It  forma  a  Pdarffonatt  of  tht  oxuU  of  Ethyh, 
(-<  H*  O  +  C**  H"  0,  which  la  an  oily  liquid  of  a  very  peca- 
Ur  amell.  It  ia  stated  by  Frankland  that  whiskey  owes  ita 
pcealiar  flavoar  to  the  presence  of  this  compoond.  It  is 
Bannfacinred  for  the  pnrpose  of  giving  new  whiskey  the 
SsTour  of  old.  It  is  probable  this  acid  is  formed  from  angar, 
u      eilj  aeida  are  fonud  to  be. 

PaoTLB,  C  H',  the  hypothetic^  base  of  carbolic  acid, 
nieh.  scoordi  ng  to  Lauren  t  ia  an  Hydrated  oxide  <^  Phenyle, 
•~'  O  4-  H  O.  Laorent  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  with 
radical  phenyle  a  Beriea  of  compunnda  relembling  those 

indigo,  aalicTle,  and  other  bodies. 

pRiLLTBiim  u  a  Bon-azotised  oimponnd,  Cryatalllainx  in 
L.T»  acalea  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  obtained  from  various 
-p«d«a  of  i*Ai%rw. 

Phu>utiiik.  [PntoainziN.] 

I^IMWBBlJin.  rPHtoRIDZIH.] 

PaiAUDaui,  O*  H»  O**,  is  a  snbttance  eloaely  resembling 
■B^ine.  It  ia  obtained  from  the  coots  of  the  apple,pear,  plum, 
Lr^aad  la  extracted  in  tbesamewayaa  salioine.  It  crystallises 
'A  il»  f«nn  of  amatl  scales,  which  are  aolnble  in  hot  water  and 
^  alcDhoL  It  ia  very  bitter  and  powerfally  febrifnge. 
^  ken  bcokd  with  dilute  anlpburic  acid,  it  yields  a  reaiooua 
vatuaem  called />JWorf<tH«,  C''  W*  O",  and  grape  sugar.  If 
■.•-landxui  moiat  be  exposed  to  atmoepfaeric  air  and  ammonia 

Utnm  a  deep  red  aubatance,  aoluble  in  ammonia,  and 
«Kieii  is  f«ecipiuted  ftom  the  solution  by  acids.  It  baa  the 
•wiM  elenaou  as  phloridzin,  with  emht  equivalents  of 
"w  .-fCB  and  two  of  ammonia.   This  is  phloridzeine, 

PtAuiamitltf  G»  U'  N  0>,  ia  formed  from  pthalic  arid  by 
t  '^nwniai 

Ptkalie  add,  G»  H«  O"  +  SH  O,  ia  formed  by  the  action  of 
k.r.e  aod  an  ehloridt  of  naphthaline. 


PicouR^  C*  H'  ia  a  volatile  oily  baae,  iaomsric  with 
aniline,  and  fonnd  in  eoal  tar.  It  baa  vety  powerful  buio 
propartiea,attd  ia  probably  the  ■ama  nbttanea  aa  tha  tdtrtn* 

described  1^  lTnTerdorb«i. 

PicRio  Acto  X3  CarkuotieAcidx  NkropwrieAeid^  Nitnh 

phenitic  Acid,  C"  j  g  ^'q^  |  O  +  H  0,  ia  formed  by  the 

action  of  nitric  acid  on  anilte  acid,  indigo,  salicine,  aalieyltf 
aaticylic  acid,  hydmie  of  phenyle,  common  ailk,  and  other 
anbstances.  However  obtamrd  it  aaaomcs  a  crystalline  form, 
and  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  white.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  ia  said  to  be  oaed  for  adulterating  bitter  beer.  It  ia 
fnsible  and  volatile,  readily  uniting  with  baaes ;  ita  salta 
crystallifle  and  explode  when  heated. 

PiOROTOXiNx,  a  bitter  principle  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Mmiipmimm  Coeadtu  {Coccvltu  Indimu).  It  forma  white 
prisms  on  ctystalliaing,  and  appears,  to  be  a  vsgetable  baio 
containing  nitronen. 

PioaTLa  =  Pieritu,  C**  H»  N  O*,  ia  yielded  the  die* 
tillation  of  the  product  obtained  by  acting  «i  (tf  Utter 
alnumdawithanlphnretofammoninm.  Bytheaeti<inof  nitzie 

acid  it  ia  converted  into  trinitnpieryle  C      ^^q^^  NO* 

which  is  a  yellow  cryatalline  powder. 
PiOB  AppLa  FUToua.  [13uttlb.] 

PoRPHTaoxiNB,  a  ctystailine  compoond  fonnd  In  Bengal 
opium. 

FaopioKB,  C  H'  0,ia  a  compound  homologooa  with  acetone. 
It  is  formed  when  |)ropylate  of  baryta  ia  exposed  to  heat. 
When  oxidised  it  yielaa  propyllc  acid.  It  is  a  volatile  oily 
flagrant  liquid.    It  waa  formerly  called  metacetone. 

PaopTLB,  C"  H',  a  compoond  hypoUietical  radical.  Bone 
of  ita  componnds  are  known,  but  not  its  ether  or  ita  alcohol. 
Propylic  aeid,  C"  H»  O'+H  O,  iaboweTetwellknown,  and 
hu  thia  radical  for  ita  baae.  Thia  aeid  ia  next  abora  atetie 
aeid  in  the  aerice  of  volaUle  arida.  It  ia  nroenred  by  heatiiw 
the  cyanide  of  ethyle  wiih  a  nolation  of  potaah  in  alodi^  - 
Propylate  of  potash  ia  thas  obtained,  whioh  must  be  distilled 
with  snlphunc  add,  when  propylic  acid  pasaea  over.  It  fa 
an  oily  acid,  and  ita  salts  have  something    a  fat^obaneter. 

RHaBaaBiBB.  [Pariktinb.] 

RHODioRBTiMa,  (>■  H^^  Qto^  foDod  in  jalap.  It 

has  the  property  of  atriking  a  fine  red  colour  with  Bnlpbnrio 
acid.  Wb«i  combined  wim  bases,  it  takes  op  an  equivalent 
of  water,  and  is  then  called  kydrorhodeoretine.  When  acted 
on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  an 
oily  anbstance  called  rhodeorelinok.  Id  this  respeot  rhedeo- 
retine  resembles  aalirine  and  pbloridaine. 

RoBUHB,  C»  H*o  0*0,  a  yelleW  cryatallioe  add  found  in 
maddw  (A(Ua  tuutoritm), 

RuBimc  AoiD,  a  red  add  obtained  from  eatechina,  ot 
tanningenic  acid,  [Catkchike.] 

Rub,  Oil,  or.   [Capmio  Acid.] 

SaLIRXTINB.  [CBBMIBTaV — Salicin,  S.  1.] 

Sanooibabink,  an  alkaloid  found  in  ^Mt^tttaaria  cana- 
deensis.  It  is  a  gray  powder,  which  prtxlaocs  powerfnl 
sneezing.   Ita  salts  are  of  a  red  colour. 

SAFoniBBf  an  active  principle  fonnd  in  the  Saponaria 
<^Ieinalis.  Altbongb  this  plant  ia  ^parently  inactive,  thU 
principle  is  a  powerful  Biemntatory,  and  baa  a  aneet  and 
acrid  taste.  It  ia  soluble  in  water,  and  wben  agitated  it 
frotha  like'  Boap.  Saponaria  waa  fonnerly  nasd  aa  a 
detergent. 

SaacoooLMN,  C"  H»  0">,  a  gam  fonnd  in  the  Saieecolla 
of  rommerce,  which  is  the  dried  jnioe  of  the  PtHoa  mmnh 
nat9.  It  baa  a  sweet  and  bitter  taatOf  andia  aolnble  in  botii 
water  and  alcohol. 

Sbbacio  Acib^  C*<>  H*  O*  +  H  0,  ia  obtained  by  dia- 
tiUing  oleic  acid  or  oleine,  and  boiling  ^e  product  with 
water,  when  the  aolotion  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of 
sebacio  acid.  Thia  add  ia  aolnble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
forms  salts  with  the  metala  and  compound  radicala.  The 
sebate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle  haa  a  fragrant  smell  like 
melons. 

Sblbhaldinx,  a  compoond  formed  by  the  action  of  seleni- 
uretted  hydrogen  on  aldehydammonia. 

Srnkouinr,  an  acrid  non-azutised  principle,  obtained  from 
the  Polyijala  Sentga.    It  acts  as  a  sternutitory. 

SiNAPoLiNR,  C"  HU  N>  U*,  a  base  obtained  from  oil  of 
mustard  by  the  action  of  the  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  lend. 

SiHRAHiNB,  C»      N*,  a  base  obtained  by  acting  on  Tkio-  ' 
nntumine,  C*  H>  N>  &,  by  any  oxide  of  lewi  or  merenry, 
when  the  Utter  losea  all  its  aulpbnr,  and  a  /tiSriiqn ^f^li^ 
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bydngan,  and  linnamine  is  left.  It  fonns  defii^  eom- 
poon^  with  chlorides  of  mercory  and  pktimink 

Bmmioutmikx,  C**  H'  0",  one  of  Um  three  eididi 
irideb,  eccordiiig  to  Kane,  ezut  in  litmoi,  in  addition  to 
Erjftknleuut  which  ii  a  red  flnid.  The  other  eolids  ace 
AtoHtmine  and  Erythrditmine. 

Stilbbhk,  C*»  H^*,  one  of  the  products  of  the  decompodtioo 
of  the  compoonds  of  beozoyle.  It  is  formed  from  the  hydu- 
let  iA  SalphiAenxoyU,  H>  S*  0,  which,  when  strongly 
heated,  ^vee  off  sulijiiiretted  hydrogen,  and  at  last  distils 
over,  in  pearly  scales,  etilbene.  It  forms  a  compooad  with 
ddorine  when  this  gas  in  passed  through  melted  stilbene. 
Bromine  also  combines  with  stilbene,  forming  bromide  of 
stilbene,  with  the  addition  of  nitric  acM,  nifreinZSaac,  nAro- 
ttSbeae,  and  nitroetUbic  acid. 

SmuciNS,  H">  O,  is  a  snbstanceprocored  from  liqnid 
■t<»ax,  by  distillation  with  carbonate  olsoda.  At  the  aame 
time  it  yielda  dnnamate  of  soda  and  steruif,  C"  H*.  It  ia 
jmiha^le  from  this  &et  that  s^role  and  cuuuunole  are  the 
aama  anbatuoe.  Styracine  may  be  r^;arded  as  a  compound 
of  aanainie  acid,  C**  H'  0*,  with  the  oxide  of  a  compoond 
radical,  O"  H%  which  is  called  ttyrj^.  If  styracine  be 
heated  with  a  soiation  of  potash,  a  einnamate  of  potash  ia 
left,  and  a  kydraud  oxide  of  atyryU  distils  over.  This  snb- 
stance  radste  in  two  forms,  as  a  solid  and  as  a  Uqiud,  and 
has  been  described  ander  the  name  of  ttwone. 

SoBXHTLB,  C*  H"  0,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  anberic 
acid,  which  woold  thus  have  this  formula,         0*  +  H  O. 

SDHiMAvm.  [Jamaicinb.] 

STiiA?TA8B=^u^'n.  The  white  part  of  both  sweet 
and  bitter  almonds  is  principally  composed  of  a  iiecaliar 
matter  very  aoloble  in  water,  which  has  been  called  lynop- 
ta»e  by  M.  Robiqoet  It  applsats  to  be  identical  with  a  aoD- 
atance  deaerihed  by  liabig  uid  Wfihler,  and  called  by  them 
MPnlain.  Botwivet  prapued  ayu^taae  by  anbmitting  aweet 
alnumda^  tnm  whioi  all  the  oil  had  oeen  exprened,  to 
maceration  for  two  hoois,  and  then  aabjeetinK  them  to  prea- 
aore  gradually  increased.  The  filtered  liquid  noldsv^etable 
albumen  in  solution  which  may  be  thrown  down  \fj  acetic 
acid,  also  gum  which  may  be  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead.  The  liquid  now  contains -acetate  of  lead,  acetic  acid, 
sugar  and  synaptase.  The  lead  may  be  thrown  down  by 
snlpharetted  hydrogen,  and  the  synaptase  by  alcohol.  The 
synaptaae  should  be  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried  in  orens 
over  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  synaptase  is  a  yellowiah  white 
opaque  horny  maaa,  which  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Iodine  produces  in  tiie  solution  a  rose  colour.  The  synap- 
tase soon  decomposes  in  solution,  deposits  a  white  preci- 
pitate, and  acquires  a  mouldy  odour.  It  eoaj^ulates  at  140°, 
like  ubvmea.  It  oontaina  aiot«  and  prodocea  »t¥imftpi||. 
The  fbUowincis  the  raanlt  of  two  a&alyaea  of  this  asbstaace 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Tfaoiiuonj  and  Ur.  BichanbuL 

Cazbcm  .   .    49-0S5  48-555 

Hydngen  .  .  .  7-788  7-677 
Ongea  ....  £4-277  26-026 
Nitrogen    .      .      .    18-910  18-742 

100^  100-000 
The  action  of  synaptaae  on  the  amygdalin  of  the  almond 
is  Terr  aingnlar,  and  throws  light  on  the  way  in  which 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonda  is- formed  in  some  of  Uie  seeds 
of  the  almond-tree;  "  On  mixing  a  solution  of  10  parts  of 
amygdalin  in  100  parts  of  water,  a  particular  decomposition 
immediately  takes  place;  the  mixture  becomes  opalescent 
irithottt  losing  ita  baoaparenoy ;  acquires  the  odour  of  lntt« 
sJaends,  and  giras  on  diatiJlation  hydro^nnia  add  and 
l^nrat  of  benzoyle  with  the  vapour  of  water.  The  residue 
ia  randered  tnrbid  1^  coagulated  synaptase,  and  on  continuing 
the  evaporation,  a  very  sweet  liquid  is  obtained,  which  con- 
tains eiystalliaable  sn^.  After  deatrojriiu;  the  sugar  by 
fnmentation,  a  fixed  acid  remains  in  the  redone.  The  quan- 
tity of  angar  obtuned  is  more  considerable  than  what  the 
elements  of  the  amysdalin  could  produce ;  it  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  elements  of  the  synaptase  contribute  to 
ita  formation.  The  decomposition  is  not  complete  unless  the 
amygdalin  and  synaptase  are  dissolved  in  a  proper  quantity 
of  water ;  if  it  ia  insufficient  to  dissolva  the  fayduret  of 
benxoyle  liberated,  a  corresponding  qnantity  of  amygdalin 
remains  undecomposed.  fTrait^,  p.  276.)  ThB  constitneuU 
of  the  bitter  almwid  are  tbo  fixed  oU,  which  ia  aeparated  by 
expressiou,  and  the  synaptase  and  am^^dalin,  the  two  last  in 
Kueh  a  eondition  that  they  cannot  re-act  upon  each  other. 
When  tha  nlauod  caka  ia  tiaatad  with  boUing  alcohol,  tha 


MOTgdalin  ia  diaacflTed  oat  and  the  aynaptaaa  eoagolated. 
Whan  the  caka  ia  nunstened  with  water,  the  odouia  of  hydio- 
eyanie  acid,  and  the  aaaane^  an  immediately  peicaved, 
bnt  the  cake  moat  ba  diflued  through  a  ewtain  qoautity  ol 
water,  in  order  that  the  mutual  action  of  the  sTuaptaae  and 
amygdalin  may  be  complete,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  last 
may  diaappaar.  In  preparing  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
aliQonda  of  ^larmacy,  H.  Liebig  recommends  that  a  ndxtvie 
of  1  part  of  the  cake  and  20  parts  of  lukewarm  water  be  made, 
and  left  to  itself  for  twenty-four  houn  before  submitting  it 
to  distillation.  One  atom  of  amygdalin  contains  the  de- 
ments of  (Liebig) : — 

1  equiv.  of  nydrocyanic  acid     .   .   C*  H  N 

2  equiv.  of  hydruret  of  benzoyl  .  C  H"  0* 
A  equiv.  of  sugar  .  ,  .  ,  C"  H'  0* 
2  eqniv.  of  formic  acid  .  .  .  O  H*  0" 
7  equiv.  of  water  .      .   .  U* 

1  equivalent  of  amyedalin  .  .  0>  H"  K  0" 
One  hundred  parts  of  amygdaun  are  a^  to  yield  47  parts  of 
the  crude  eaaenoe  of  bitter  almonda,  and  theaa  47  parti  to 
omtain  5-0  parts  of  free  hy  dro^anio  acid.  The  last  acid  is  not 
indicated  by  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  solution  of  the  crade 
essence  in  water,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  oil ;  to  obtiia 
a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  ammoniaruitxate  of  siWer 
must  M  nsedj  and  the  ammonia  saturated  with  nitric  arid, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time."  ^Qrsham's  '  Chemistry.') 

Stbihoine,  a  noD-azotised  bitter  principle,  found  iu  the 
common  lilac  (iS^'n^a  vulgaris). 

Tahaostime,  a  non-axotised  v^etable  principle,  obtained 
from  the  TanaeetuBt  vulgare,  the  common  tansy.  ' 

Tamohink,  a  non-azotised  bitter  principle,  obtained  from 
the  Taoffkiiria  vaim^era,  a  pmsonouat  ree  in  Hadacsscsr. 

Taktrujo  Aow,  H«  C  -)-  3  H  O,  and  Tartrilie  Add, 
Cu  H»  0»  -H  a  HO,  two  adds  obtaiiMd  from  tartaric  acid. 
By  long  c<»itaet  with  water  their  aalta  mn  oonwted  into 
tartrates  and  tartaric  acid. 

TxROPiAHHoif ,  C«>  N  H"  0",  a  compoond  described  by 
Anderson.  It  is  obtained  from  narcotine  by  the  action  oE 
nitric  add  of  moderate  strengUi.  It  forms  small  white 
ciystfls,  which  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  which  present  a 
crimson  red  colour  when  heated  with  tnlphnric  acid. 

TaiosiNNAMiHX,  C"  H'  N*  S*.  When  ammonia  is  added  to 
the  pure  oil  of  mustard,  H*  N  S*,  thia  substance  is  foroied. 
It  is  crystalline,  acts  as  a  powerful  base,  and  yields  a  vsrivly 
of  interesting  compoimds.  [BiitNAHtHK.] 

ToLuou  =  TUenc,  C^*  H'.  This  substance,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Deville,  is  a  radical  base,  is  contained  in  the  Balum 
of^Tolu.  It  is  homologous  with  benzole.  When  it  is  acted 
en  1^  nitric  add,  the  hydrogoi  is  replaced  by  nitrous  and, 
and  two  new  eomponnds,  lii^vtoiuoie  and  ZHnt^r^mok, 
crystalline,  are  formed.  The  first  ia  a  liquid,  and  th* 
aecond  ia  a  adid.  Other  compounds  have  been  produced 
by  Deville.  Toitg/He  aeUf  H«  0%  eoizM^onda  witl 
benzoic  acid. 

Uramili.  [Uutul] 

UxTLs,  C"  N«  O*  ia  tha  hypothetical  baaa  of  the  Tario« 
compounds  obtained  from  une  or  lithie  acid.    Tlua  baw  i 
also  Imown  by  the  name  of  Cifoiutalie  acid,  as  it  coBtaic 
the  elements  m  2  equivalents  of  oxalyle,  and  S  of  cyanogvi 
The  following  taole  will  show  the  ralation  of  this  sub 
stance  to  the  various  compounds  derived  from  uric  add  :— 
Uric  add  .      .      .      .   C«>N*  H*  0« 
Alloxantine  .      .      .  .    C*  N>  H»  Ov> 
Alloxan    .      .     .      .   C"  N*  H«  O" 
Dialurie  add  .   .  C*  N>  H*  O* 

Hydarilioadd  .      .  .S(CuN*H*0") 
NitnAydnriUc  add      .  .   C«  N"  H* 
Uramile  .  .   C"  N*  H*  O* 

Thionuric  acid  .  .  .  C*  N**  H'  0>*  8* 
Valsetlk,  0>  H*,  a  compound  radical  not  known  in  i 
separate  state.  Ita  hydiated  protoxide  vabrai  or  raUn 
d^Fchj  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation 
albuminous  matter.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  yielding  valel 
anic  add  when  expoaed  to  oxidising  agents.  It  nnitaa  wi 
ammonia,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia. 

Valerianie  aeid,  C"  H>  -f  O*  -|-  H  O.  ia  found  in  natn 
in  the  oil  of  valerian,  obtained  from  the  yaleriana  qfieinm 
It  has  also  been  found  in  train-oil  and  aperm-oil  combin 
with  the  oxide  of  Hpyle.  It  also  oocara  in  varioos  t 
and  oils  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  the  seeds  of  1 
guelder  rose  ( VOiinnm  Oprntu). 

ValtnUe  t/the  imdg    JSMfir  f^WWt.ethar,  and 
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fnutd  in  vitattB,  giving  s  pecnliar  scent  to  Hums  vhieh  poi- 
Kss  it.  It  f»inl>iD«i  with  nrioos  other  hues.  The  com- 
pDondi  d  vskiyle,  as  &r  u  thejr  are  known,  are  homologooa 
Willi  tkoM  of  nethyle,  ethyle,  fonnyle,  and  autyle. 

Xn/nDiifB,  O*  1 2N0*  \  potato  starch  ia  rabbed 

ip  with  strong  nitric  aad>  the  staich  ii  diasdved,  and  a 
Tiidd  limiid  ii  pradneed  finnu  which  vatar  prndpates  the 
eoi^oasd  called  ^Itndine.  It  nwmbet  in  MmA  of  its  pro- 
peitiM  gvm  tngacuth,  bat  it  eontaiiu  lo  luge  »  quantity 
«I  mtiie  acid  that  it  is  explonve. 

The  fbUowing  worlu  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
the  pment  state  of  Organic  Chenustry : — Gi^ory's  Sand' 
iecitf  Orytmie  Chemistry;  Fowne'a  ElemattsiifCkemMtryt 
edited  \fj  Jones  and  Hfomaim ;  Lechnuum's  Pl^tiolt^kal 
CiemiMtryi  translated  by  Day  for  the  Cavendish  Society; 
Gmelin^B  Handbook  €f  Chemiitry,  translated  by  Watts  for 
the  Cmndish  Society  ;  Bowman's  Medkal  Chmitlry ; 
TniDer*s  EemeiRU  of  Chsmitiry,  edited  by  lielag ;  utd 
Giabam*s  Elenaiit  of  Chemistry. 

CHERT,  a  varie^  of  quartz  biing  a  land  of  grannlar 
Chileedcmy.  It  is  a  tzanntion  from  the  smootheE  fitnu  of 
Qcartz  to  Honutona  [Aoatb.] 

CHESHnNT.  rHaaTroEDsaiu.] 

CHieWELL.  [IEbbbx.1 

CHILDREN,  JOHN  OEORaE,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
Vhcf  y  1777,  wi,  Fma.  Hall,  Tmbridge.  From  the  Gnmmtr 
sdMol  of  that  town  he  went  to  Eton,andafterwaiditinl794, 
«itered  Qaeen's  College,  Cambridge,  as  fellow-commoaer. 
He  atiidi^  with  a  view  to  the  church,  bat  the  early  death 
of  his  wife  lad  him  to  travel  in  the  sooth  of  Europe  and 
13  the  United  States,  from  iriienoe  be  retnnied  to  devote 
himielf  to  scientific  ^nrsoits. 

While  stadying  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  galvanism,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  science.  In  1807  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  the  following  year  he  eontribated  a 
piper  to  the  '  Philoanihical  Transactions,'  on  *  Some  experi- 
neats  pofonned  with  a  view  to  ascertaia  the  most  advan* 
aeeooa  method  of  etmatiiicting  a  voltaic  i^wuatos,  for  the 
porposea  of  diemi«d  meaceh,  ^  which  he  determined  the 
iSxt  of  mraioally  Iwge  battery  plates.  With  twenty  pun 
l^ites  each  fonr  feet  long  and  two  feet  wid^  he  confinned 
Davy's  obaervatioii,  "that  intensity  increases  with  the 
the  namber  [of  platn],  and  the  quantify  of  deetrieity  with 
extent  of  the  sor&ce." 
This  wsus  followed  in  1815  by  a  paper,  pabliahed  also  in 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  '  An  account  of  some  ex- 
fcriiaentjB  with  a  large  voltaic  battery,'  in  which  a  farther 
teriem  of  mngaUrly  interesting  results  was  described,  among 
Ihera  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  1^  nnioit  with  dUunond, 
Older  the  sole  action  of  the  batteiy. 

Between  the  dates  of  these  papers  Mr.  Children  travelled 
is  Spain,  and  visited  the  qnicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  then 
bat  little  known  in  England.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
OH  of  the  librarians  in  the  department  of  Antiquities  (after- 
<vds  of  Nataral  HistMy)  of  the  British  Mnsenm.  la  1819 
be  pabliahed  a  translation  of  Th^nard*s '  Essay  on  Chonical 
Aaaiyda,*  and  in  18SS  of  Benelins's  'Treatise  on  the  Use 
'i  \he  BIovrph>e,'  with  additional  ncperiments  and  notes. 
He  discoverea  a  method  for  extracting  silver  from  its  ore 
v^iumt  amalgamation,  and  derived  considerable  profit  by 
-~-vag  theri^t  to  use  it  to  several  South  American  mining 
•Espanies  in  1824.  He  helped  in  establishing  the  '  Zoolo- 
Ls-il  Joamal,*  which  appeared  in  1836,  and  was  one  bf  the 
V:  editors.  In  1826  ne  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Royal 
-  ^i-ty,  and  resigning  the  following  year  on  account  of  ill 
:.-i':h,  waa  le-elected  in  1830,  and  retained  the  office  for 
>^>n  yean.  In  1839,  on  the  death  of  bis  third  wife,  Mr. 
'■uldxen  resigned  his  post  at  the  Britiah  Moaenm.  He  died 
t»  first  day  of  1862. 
CHINA.  In  the  j^eviona  Snmlement,  under  the  head 
,  an  jhcconnt  is  given  of  the  last  war  between  Oreat 


VjMtt  and  Oiina,  from  its  commencement  in  1840  to  its 
>adnatsoB  in  September,  1843,  as  well  as  of  the  events 
•iii^  preceded  the  war,  and  the  treaties  by  which  it  was 
'  flowed.  In  1866  a  dispnte  occurred  between  the  British 
Cliinese  anthorities  at  Canton.  A  small  vessel,  not 
Viii^,  but  with  a  British  raster,  and  bearing  the  British 
'~ts.  vras  boarded  by  the  Chmese,  and  twelve  of  the  crew 
aeiied.  This  led  to  a  demand  for  apoloey,  required  by 
'■^c  britidi  plenipotentiary,  but  refused  by  Yen,  the  Chinese 
cuanaaomr  n  gorenuc  td  Cantm.    Hoitile  ^omedinga 


followed.  The  fnts  in  the  Canttm  dver  wwe  attacked  and 
taken,  and  a  lane  number  of  war-junks  burned.  Lord  Elgin 
was  sent  ont  as  Her  Majesty's  commissioner,  with  a  fleet  and 
troops,  for  the  puipose  of  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  of  China.  Meantime  the  great  mutiny  had  brokra 
ont  in  Hindustan,  moat  of  the  troops  sent  frmn  Iluland  were 
reunited  to  assist  in  quelHng  it,  and  Ihe  quarru  with  the 
Chmese  nmained  nniattled.  As  however  the  dispute  was 
confined  to  Gantmt  and  the  anthOTities  thrae,  e^eeiaUy  the 
commiasiMiet,  Yeh,  the  British  anthorities,  in  conjunetiott 
with  the  French,  resolved  to  Utaek  the  IbrtifiGationa  of 
Canton,  litis  opiaration  was  successfully  performed  in  the 
morning  of  the  SStb  of  December,  1867,  when  the  principal 
forts  were  carried  by  escalade,  and  the  whole  of  the  ddisneea 
of  the  cify  were  tuen  poaseesion  of.  The  aMSnlt  was  eoi^ 
ducted  by  Major-Gen«al  Van  Straabenzee,  eommandor-in- 
chief  of  the  Bntish  troops  in  Chioa,  with  about  4000  men, 
assisted  by  Rear-Adminl  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  commander 
of  the  British  naval  forces,  and  by  Rear-Admiial  Sir  Rigault 
de  OenoaiLly,  commander  of  the  French  naval  forces,  with 
about  1600  men.  The  British  and  French  forces  continue  to 
hold  possession  of  Canton.  Commissioner  Yeh  was  captnred 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1868,  and  also  the  Tartar  general. 

CHJNCHAS,  a  group  of  tiiree  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Pisco, 
on  the  eoest  of  Fern,  lies  between  13°  and  14*  a  lat,  76^ 
and  77"  W.  long.  Thcfy  an  natmally  ban  rocks,  wititont  a 
Bisn  of  Twetation  of  any  sort,  hot  they  have  obtained  great 
celebrity  for  the  vast  quaatitiei  of  guano  with  which  th^ 
are  covered.  The.  islands  lie  nearly  north  and  sooth,  and 
are  separated  by  channels  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad. 
In  their  general  formation  they  are  all  alike.  On  tiie  eastern 
side  they  present  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  the 
edge  of  which  the  guano  slopes  towards  the  centre  of  eadi 
island,  where  a  pinnacle  of  rock  rises  above  the  surface ; 
from  tiiis  point  there  is  a  genUe  slope  to  the  western  shore, 
the  gu^o  continuing  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water.  Eadi 
of  the  islands  is  about  two  miles  round;  and  each  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  flattened  cone,  the  rocky  inequities  of 
the  <mginal  surface  having  been  filled  up  and  covered  wiUi 
the  gnano,  the  cuttings  <rf  ^eh  vary  in  depth  from  a  hundred 
&et  to  a  few  inches.  Bound  the  biaa  of  the  islanda  little 
lodnr  peninsulas  jut  onl^  in  which  the  washing  of  the  sea 
has  lonned  many  caverns,  the  resort  of  aea>lions.  Whales 
also  are  frequently  seen  gamboling  about  the  inUtnls.  Hie 
middle  island  has  been  moderated  worked,  but  the  greatest 
quantity  of  guano  has  been  taken  from  the  north  island :  the 
south  island  is  still  untouched.  The  quantity  of  guano  on 
the  three  islands  has  been  estimated  at  250  millions  of  tons. 
Quano  is  also  found  on  the  Battista  Islands,  and  upon 
San  Gallen  Island,  which  lie  immediately  south  of  the 
Chinehas,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Fern,  and  at 
various  points  along  the  coast  of  South  America ;  but  what 
is  obtained  from  the  Cbincha  Islands  is  prized  above  all  other 
deposits  on  account  of  its  extreme  dryness.   [Gcano,  S.  2.] 

CHIOCOCCA  (from  xu<»'  K^KKoj),  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing  to  the  neural  ordtf  CViwAorcmmbl  Calyx  with  an  oval 
tube,  and  an  acntely  5-toothed  permanent  limb.  Corolla 
frmnel-shaped,  with  an  obconicsl  tube  or  throat,  and  five 
acute  lobes.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  hardly  adnate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  downy,  and  ahmter  than  the  antiier^ 
which  are  inclosed  and  linear.  Style  rather  elavate  at  Uw 
apex,  entire  or  slighUy  2-lobed.  Beny  somewhat  didymous, 
compressed,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  containg  two 
chartaceous  l-seeded  pyrens.  Seeds  pendulous.  Embiyo 
with  a  long  superior  radicle.  Albumen  eartilaginons.  Shrubs 
generally  with  a  somewhat  climbing  habit  Leaves  oppo- 
site, ovate  or  oblong  acute,  glabrous.  Stipules  broad  at  the 
base,  permanent,  more  or  less  apicolated.  Racemes  axillary, 
opposite,  simple  or  panicled.  Flowers  pedicellate  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour.   Boots  emetic  and  alexiteric. 

C.  raemoeaj  Racemose  Bnow-Beny,  has  onl  leaves  acu- 
minated at  botii  ends,  smooth ;  stipnles  broad  at  the  base, 
and  apienlated  by  a  kng  pmnt  at  the JV^x ;  filammta  of 
stamens  downy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Isbmda 
and  Carthagena,  on  hills.  It  is  a  very  variable  shrub.  The 
corollas  at  first  are  white  and  scenUess,  but  at  length  become 
yeUowish  and  sweet'^Gented.  The  benies  are  snow-white, 
nence  the  English  name.  The  root  has  an  acid  bitter 
taste,  and  haa  long  been  used  as  a  strong  resolutive  or 
attenuant. 

C,  deiuiflora,  Dense-Flowered  Snow-Beny,  has  ovate  rather 
oniaoeons  leaves,  many-flowered  neemes,  tiu^^ymlla  mncjh 
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longir  Out  tba  waifx,  the  fikments  tlflOSBlj-be&rded.  It  u 
■  natin  itf  BncU.  in  woodi  at  Almsida  and  Serradai,  on  the 
ttoantaini  of  BaJhia,  and  at  the  port  of  8t  Catherine. 

C.anffu^uffa,  Angaifiige  Snow-Beny,  has  ovate  aenmi- 
natcd  lotTei ;  itiptilei  very  broad,  ihort,  each  ending  in  a 
■hort  point ;  racemes  paniued ;  eorolla  not  quite  three  times 
longer  than  the  calycine  teeth.  It  ia  a  native  of  &azil  in 
woods,  French  Qnyana,  Trinidad,  Fern,  Cuba,  and  <n  the 
Bpaniui  Main. 

C.  tdtrata,  Sweet-Stiented  Bnow-Betix,  haa  Invad  oval 
]«aTei>  nthsr  oniaeeons,  rvry  Unnt,  aente  at  the  base,  and 
ranningdoinitheibortpeti<d«si  pedonclea axillary, solita^} 
3-4-floirend  conilla,  with  a  beanled  throat  It  is  a  native 
■f  Elkabetfa  Island,  one  of  the  Society  lalande. 

C.  iariata,  Beanled  Flowered  Snow-Berrj,  has  oval  leaves, 
BCDte  at  the  base,  and  tapering  into  short  tepioles,  acanii* 
nated  and  obtnse  at  the  apex  ;  pedoocles  axtllsrjr,  solitarj  ; 
1-3-flowend ;  corolla  with  a  bearded  throat ;  fl-cleft.  It  is 
A  native  of  *he  Society  and  Friendly  Islands. 

C.  Jav€ma,  Java  Snow-Berry,  le  a  parasitical  shrab, 
with  oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  acnoiinated  at  both  ends, 
glabnnts,  vnvety,  and  shining  above;  corymbs  terminal, 
trichotcHnoBB.  llliB  ii  a  native  of  Java,  on  the  numnt^ns, 
upon  trees. 

All  the  species  of  Chueoaea  grow  best  in  a  mutue  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  strike  fiedy  in  sand  nader  a  hand-filass. 
CHIPFINQ  NORTON.  [Oximsiu.] 
CRIRK.  [Dmbwhshibb.] 

-CHLORINE.  rCHXHtsTBT.iS'.l.] 
CHL0ROCIKN08E.  [Chuiibtbt,  1.] 
CHL0R0CYA5IC  ACID.   [CaKuwraT.  S.  1.] 
CHLOROPHYLE.   [Twbues,  OBOimo,  S.  I.] 
CHLOROPHYLUTE.  rMiifSBALOOT,  &  1.1 
CHLOROSALICYMIDE,  CULOBOSAMYDE.  [Crs- 

JCUTST,  S.  1.} 

CHOLERA.  [PcBLio  Hbalts,  £  a.1 
CHRY6BN.  [Chbiiibtry,  S.  1.] 
CHUMLEIOH.  [DETonsBiUE.J 

CHURCH  BOILDINO  COMMISSIONERS  weie  first 
appointed  by  the  statute  66  Geo.  III.  e.  4B  (which  however 
was  amended  by  upwards  of  thirty  snbseqaent  Acta),  for 
bnildisg  new  chnrdieB  in  populous  (uatriets,  and  for  dividing 
existing  parishes,  and  assigning  new  eedesiastical  i^ricta  and 
determining  their  endowment  and  mtronage,  their  recom- 
moidatiena  beii^  notified  and  carried  into  effect  by  orderain 
coindl.  In  this  way,  not  only  have  new  districts  been 
carved  out  of  existing  parisheB,  and  themselves  considered  sb 
origind  pariahea,  hot  churches  and  ch^Ia  have  in  some 
cases  been  constituted  the  parish  church,  and  the  original 
parish  church  has  become  a  district  church  or  chapel  of  ease. 
The  ministMB  of  these  diatricts  are  asually  denominated 
iruMmbentt,  not  being  jNirwns  and  vioan^  properly  so-called. 
The  Church  Building  Commission,  although  by  the  original 
Act  limited  to  ten  years,  was  ffoni  time  to  time  extended  i 
and  the  pewen  of  the  commiaaiMien  have  been  recently 
tnnafened  to  the  Eoclesiastical  CoBunisBionen. 

CINCHOVATINA.  [CRniBiHT,  8. 1.] 

CINNAMODENDRON,  a  genus  of  plantsrefened  to  Von 
Martina's  doabtfol  order  CaneUaeea.  This  genus  has  been 
•eparated  from  Catulia,  which  is  well  represented  by  C.  tdba, 
a  common  West  Indian  aromatic  shrub,  with  eveigreen  cori- 
aceous obovate  alternate  stalked  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
corymbs  of  purple  flowerB.  C.  oUm  is  often  called  Wild 
Cinnamon  in  the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  its  warm  aro- 
matic fragrant  properties.  There  is  but  otie  other  species  of 
CaneUa,  Cinnamodendr^it  baa  but  one  species,  C.  axUlare. 
It  is  a  Brseilian  tree  with  aromatic  properties.  Its  bark  ia 
used  as  a  tonic  and  atimulant.  It  u  administered  in  low 
fevers  and  relaxed  sore  tiiroat 

CINNYRIDjE.  fSuN-BiBDsu] 

CLAIM  IN  CHANCERY.  tE««iTv,&8.1 

CLAPHAM.  [StraaiT.] 

CLARE.  [SuFFotE.] 

CLARK,  WILLIAM  TIERNEY,  a  eivU  en^eer,  was 
bora  at  SioD  House,  Someraetahire,  August  23,  1783.  He 
was  apprenticed  when  very  young  to  a  miilwright  in  Bristol, 
and  followed  the  trade  for  several  years  in  that  city  and  at 
Colebrookdale.  In  1808  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  as  draaghtBman  ;  and  held 
the  employment  till  1811,  when  he  was  appointed  engineer 
ot  the  ^Vest  Middlesex  Waterworks.  The  eslablisbmeat 
was  at  that  time  on  a  veiy  small  scale— an  engine  of  twmty- 
hoiM  power  supplying  the  neighbouring  hamlets  from  an 


iasnfficient  lesei  vuir,  yielding  no  profit  to  the  compsay.  But 
under  Mr.  Clark's  aidvice  the  works  were  enki^^  ud  be 
spared  no  exertion  to  render  them  ecHuplete  and  effeetosl,  ' 
until  at  last  there  were  three  pumping-eaginei  of  tb«  agne-  ' 
gate  ^ower  of  245  horses,  and  reservoiis  capadous  enoa^  to 
contain  tnta.  35  to  4U  million  galloOB,  and  prodndDg;  bq  ' 
annoal  rental  of  nearly  70,000/.   This  poat  be  rstuned  for  ' 
the  rest  of  his  life.  ' 

In  1819  Mr.  Clark  undertook  to  oomplete  the  'DiaiMi  sad 
Medway  Canal,  a  wmk  whiflh  had  been  sUmwd  fbi  vaat  of 
capita,  and  ouder  his  direetioB  it  was  finished  somt  jasn 
afterwards  t  and  the  great  tunnel  through  the  Frindmry 
hilla  remaini  as  a  solid  proof  of  his  ability.   His  next  woit  ' 
was  the  snspension  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  HammersmiUi,  ! 
which  was  commenced  in  1624  and  finished  in  1827.  U  is  ' 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  small  deflecion  of  the  chsiu 
between  the  choid-line  or  points  of  sospension.   The  iiu-  - 
pemion-bridge  at  Madow  was  also  designed  ht  Mr.  Oisik, 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  late  Duke  u  Norfolk  to  build 
one  over  the  Amn.  | 

Mr.  Clark  was  however  best  known  by  the  luapennon-  i 
bridge  which  he  constructed  across  the  Danube  at  Petth. 
It  was  begun  in  1839  and  finished  in  1849,  at  a  cost  o! 
622,0001.  At  times  the  barating  of  dams  and  the  preann 
from  acenmnlatcd  ice  in  the  vriater  tbrsatened  a  total  stop-  i 
page  <tf  tlie  vroAs,  but  alt  obitaelei  were  omeoms  by  tiie 
energy  and  persevenncs  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  bridge  mwu 
an  adminbw  mobnuient  of  bii  gemna  and  skill.  i 

Mr.  Clark  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ia 
1837  ;  he  was  a  Fellow  also  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  asd 
a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  iiei 
September  38,  1852. 

CLARKSON,  THOMAS,  was  bora  March,  26,  1760,  at 
Wisbeach,  Caitabridgesbire,  where  his  father,  who  was  % 
clergyman,  was  master  of  the  free  grammar  school.  He  wu  i 
at  first  educated  ander  his  Isther,  and  after  that  was  sent  u 
St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  thence  to  St.  Jobn^s  CoMege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  first  priae  for  a  Latin  dialer-  , 
tation  proposed  for  the  middle  bachelors.   In  the  following 
year,  1765,  the  Vice-C%ancellOT  of  the  University  announced  , 
as  the  sabject  of  a  Latin  dissertation  for  the  senior  bachelors, 
*  Anne  liceat  mvitos  in  sbrvitntem  dare  V  (Ms  ii  right  to  , 
make  slaves  of  others  aguiut  their  will  ? ').    The  prise  was  ; 
awarded  to  Clarkson  for  his  essay,  which  was  read  with  great  , 
qiplanse  in  the  Senate  HoDBOi  in  June,  1786.   He  bad  used  [ 
much  industry  in  collecting  materials  for  thia  dissertation,  ; 
and  had  become  greatly  excited  by  what  he  had  read  of  Uie  , 
miseries  to  which  the  slaves  were  subjected  in  the  earryin;  , 
on  of  the  trade.   He  resolved  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  get  it  , 
Boppressed,  and  in  order  to  do  so  relinqaiahed  hie  chances  o( 
advancement  in  the  chuich,  for  which  he  had  been  intended, 
and  in  which  he  had  taken  deacon^i  orders.    He  transUtei  , 
hia  essay  into  English,  and  its  pnblieation  brought  bim  into  . 
connection  with  a  small  body  of  Quakers  who  h»d  for  several  . 
years  formed  an  association  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave* 
trade,  and  he  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilberforo^  | 
and  other  peratma  of  inflnence.   William  Pena  in  1668  liad  , 
denoaneed  the  trade  as  cruel,  impolitic,  and  unchristian ;  ii  i 
1787,  at-a  general  yearlv  meeting  of  the  Qoakers  ia  London ! 
it  wsB  declared  "  that  the  in^oiung  of  negroea  ia  cruel  am  '. 
unjust,  and  is  severely  eeosmred  by  tha  meeting;"  and  it 
1760  a  similar  meeting  passed  a  resolution  to  exclude  fn>n  i 
their  society  all  who  "participated  in  any  way  in  that  ((uiiv 
traffic."   While  Mr.  Wilberforce,  seconded  by  a  party  wh.c, 
gradually  increased,  repeatedly  brought  the  queslioo  b^for  > 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Clarkson  was  labouring  wtthuui 
the  walls  of  parliament,  was  collecting  evidence,  wrilinj 
letters  and  pamphlels,  and  attending  meetings  at  Liverno** 
and  Bristol,  then  the  chief  cmtres  of  the  trade,  and  at  V\v 
month,  Bridgewater,  and  other  places.     He  even  went  '<i 
Paris,  and  remained  there  six  months  ia  the  greatest  heat  1 
the  French  revolution,  famishing  Mimbeau  with  ranterial 
for  speeches  against  the  trade,  which  were  deliTered  befoj 
the  Fremdi  Convention,  but  without  producing  the  de^rl 
effect    In  England,  however,  sAer  more  than  twenty  ye« 
of  ineessant  exertion,  the  cause  was  won  :  a  law  for  tl 
entire  aboliticm  of  the  trade  ia  alaves  was  peaaed  MaicV  1 
1807,  Mr.  Wilberforce  having  first  btonght  the  subject  be^ 
parliament  in  17B7. 

But  the  losrtions  of  Clarkson  and  hia  suppotteTn,  viW  \ 
now  l>ecome^ numerous,  did  not  terminate  with  the  BU[>pl 
non  of  the  trade  in  daves.  The  struggle  waa  aftei«» 
contiaoed  dnring  another  twenty  nop  for  lbs  total  abol.l 
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gf  ilimy  iu  the  Britiih  West  India  IsUuda.   In  1633  thsir 
mra  erovned  with  mocesa,  b7  the  paMing  of 

ihe  EMiei|«tian  Aet,  which  liherated  nearly  a  million  of 
fliFM^  ind  vwwded  twenty  nullkuu  of  ponule  Bterhnc  u 
MnpoiBtion  to  their  late  ownera.  DeoliniBg  health  utd 
{nrated  CladteoB  from  appearing  in  paUie  daring  the  latter 
pean  of  the  movemenL  Cataraoi  had  fonned  ia  both  his 
ejes,  utd  for  a  short  time  he  was  qaite  blind.  He  onder- 
mA  an  opoation  which  eompletdy  restored  his  sight,  and 
ii  1640  he  made  his  last  pahlic  appearance  at  a  meeting  of 
tke  Anti-SLareiy  CoDventioa  at  Exeter  Hall,  over  which  the 
Dnke  of  Baasex  presided.  His  talents  aad  untiring  energy 
«en  uaaimooily  acknowledged,  and  he  was  enthaiiastieally 
gneud  ai  the  patriwoh  of  £e  eaase.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
deia.  PUyford  Hall,  finsMz,  September  96, 1846^  at  the  age 
afeichty-ux. 

Buiijei  seTeral  pamphlets  and  other  small  works,  all  bear- 
in;  more  or  Ims  directly  on  the  one  great  object  to  which  he 
kid  dented  his  life,  Mr.  Clufcioa  pnbliihed,  in  1806,  <  A 
FsrtiutiiTe  of  Qaakariam,'  3  vdi.  Svo ;  in  1808, '  The  Hia- 
b»T  of  tb»  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade/  S  vds.  8ro }  in 
ms, '  Ueiaoin  of  the  Poblto  and  Private  Life  of  William 
PtoD,'  3  vols.  Svo  ;  and  in  1836,  *  Rasearchei,  Antedilavian, 
Pitiiutfail,  and  Historical,'  8tdu 

(ThDfflu  Taylor,  .8iMn^yltMijlfa«dko^3%om 
Gallmm's  Afo^asuw.) 

CUfiY.  [Salvia.] 

CLAT,  HENBY,  was  bom  in  Hanover  county,  VirgiDia, 
Apr^  Ij,  1777.  He  was  the  seventh  son  of  a  clergyman, 
vhd  died  when  Heniy  was  very  yoang,  leaving  his  widow 
and  bmily  bat  scantily  provided  for.  Having  received  a 
common  school  edacation,  Henry  obtained  a  situation  as 
w^ing  clerk  in  the  chancety  court  of  Richmond.  Here  he 
^Tubikly  received  a  certain  amomit  of  initiation  in  legal 
pfDceedings,  so  that,  aithoogh  he  was  nineteen  yetia  of  age 
iW  he  fimnally  etmmeDcied  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was 
vtea  only  twenty  admitted  to  practise  at  the  bar.  The  tide 
of  migration  was  ihen.  setting  stnaiglT  westward,  and  the 
joQDg  advocate  thought  that  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  west 
^£&td  lar  him  also  aprominog  field  of  labour:  He  aecord- 
iszly  remoTed  to  Leuagtm  in  Kentucky,  and  there,  in 
Ocuba- 1790,  he  ^ly  commenced  hie  legal  earew.  As  an 
locate  he  qoickly  achieved  a  marked  inceess.  Young 
n»,  it  waa  soen  seen,  not  only  possessed  great  natur^ 
^ijif  and  doabled  its  value  by  constant  diligence,  bat  bad 
l£f  more  marketable  talent  of  knowing  how  to  manage  a 
Yet  though  he  found  himself  cm  the  road  to  fortune, 
iifaaUaticm  was  directed  rather  towards  political  than  pro- 
£diiaDal  svflcess.  The  oonvention  for  framing  a  etmstitntion 
Sa  the  state  of  Kenioaky  soon  afforded  him  the  opporionity 
ie  daand  of  taking  a  proninant  part  iu  politioal  move* 
vau  Hia  advocacy  of  a  pnnrisiott  (m  the  gmdnal  aboHUon 
<i  ^wy  Mitailed  oa  him  some  temporary  oupopnlarity, 
^tkis  waa  removed  by  his  o^Mution  to  measures  which 
nn  regarded  as  an  encroachment  «i  the  part  of  the  centnl 
fivemment,  and  he  was  at  the  neit  election  (1808)  retamed 
la     state  legislature 

HiB  politioal  career  wu  now  fiilrly  b^n,  aad  for  nearly 
i^f  years  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
enice  ol  his  conatry.   His  first  election  to  Oongress  was  in 
^"■^  bat  it  was  only  for  the  remaining  portion  of  a  term ; 
mi  in  1&07  he  was  again  elected  to  the  General  Assembly 
A  KcBtBcky,  of  which  be  was  chosen  speaker  ;  an  office  he 
tod  till  he  was  in  1809  elected  for  an  nnex|dred  term  of 
"a*  yean  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States.   In  1811  he 
>u  scat  as  aiepniuitAtiva  to  CragrsM,  and  on  the  meeting 
•t  the  Hoaie  of  Repreeentativea  he  received  the  very 
^■arkahle  honour  of  being  elected  speaker,  thoogh  he  was 
•s«  kiT  the  first  time  a  meinber  of  the  house.   But  hia 
^iechea  in  the  snute,  and  his  condnot  aa  speaker  of  the 
LiiitDcky  Avembly,  bad  established  his  repntation }  and  so 
*^  oiiafied  were  Uie  members  with  their  choice,  that  he 
^  five  tiaw  re-elected  speaker.   Daring  this  period  he 
-■•4  s  pzeauoant  part  in  the  great  qoestions  of  the  day,  bat 
xpteially  distinzoisbed  himself  by  his  earnest  denanoiatioiiB 
4  the  Bo^iih  claims  to  right  of  search  and  other  maritime 
H«togatiici ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  prime  instigators  to 
vac  «iih  Englaod,  so  daring  its  oontinaimce  he  remained 
•4iefJ  iUiUoDgest  advocates.    He  waa  in  1614  appointed, 
^'•widlr  is  eonsequraice  of  the  leading  part  he  had  taken 
:  tiw  dawmons  on  the  war,  one  of  the  commiasioneis  to 
•*^acut(  ^  treaty  of  peace.  On  his  letnm  to  Amarica  he 
-RA  a&  <«■  («.«le9tad  to  Ceqgnaa. 


He  now  directed  his  energies  to  hoate  legislation ;  bat 
wh«i  the  question  of  Soath  American  independence  vras 
mooted,  Clsy  eagerly  urged  its  Immediate  reoogoition :  he 
was  abeady  promalgating  hli  hvourite  idea  themdiea* 
tioa  of  oveiy  species  of  European  a&thority  f^om  the 
Aranican  contineaL  While  engaged  in  a  decided  coone  of 
eppoaitiaB  to  the  general  policy  of  President  Monroe,  there 
were  two  great  measores  which  spedally  oocapied  his  mind. 
One  was  the  establishment  of  a  nationaLi  system  of  Internal 
improTemrats,  which  the  prerident  opposed  ss  tmcooatita- 
tional,  but  which  CJay  saccesafolly  vindicated  frem  tibat 
objection ;  the  other  was  a  return  to  a  modified  protective 
eystem.  Both  of  these  measaies  were  carried,  ana  the  sac- 
ceasfnl  iasne  of  his  exertions  placed  Clay  in  the  estimation 
of  a  large  portioq  of  hia  countrymen  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  American  statesmen.  He  waa  now  looked  to  by  many 
as  the  probable  saeceaor  to  the  presidential  chair,  and  it 
was  waU  andcistood  that  he  hlnuelf  coveted  that  elevated 
post  That  he  might  be  in  a  batter  position  to  bear  ^e 
mereaasd  e^penditare  its  acceptaaee  wonid  neeessarily 
antidl,  he  resigned  in  1819  his  seat  inCoi^ress,  and  retormd 
to  the  active  puimit  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  prtHnpUy 
regained  a  bi^y  lacraUve  practice.  Bat  when  the  conven- 
tions began  to  consider  the  olaims  of  the  candidates  fw  the 
presidency,  it  was  apparent  that  Clay  vroold  not  bo  dioaen  t 
his  nunc  was  therefore  withdrawn,  and  he  returned  in  1889 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  whom  he  waa  imme- 
diately restored  to  his  place  as  speaker.  Three  candidates 
went  to  the  vote  for  the  presideocy,  bat  as  neither  eeuld 
obtain  the  absolute  majority  required  by  law,  the  electint 
lay  ultimately  in  Coagress,  and  there  Clay  exerted  all  hia 
innoenoe  in  fiivour  of  Adams,  who  was  ehoseo  i  and  he  in 
return  uipointed  Clw  secretary  of  state.  This  ofDoe  he 
held  antil  I8V7,  and  durii^  hia  oocupsncy  of  it  diachuged 
its  dntiea  with  marked  diligence  and  vicoor. 

On  the  etectim  of  Oenenl  Jackson  in  1880,  Oby  retired 
for  awhile  into  private  life,  but  In  1881  he  waa  elected  te 
the  United  Sutes  senate  In  1833  CUy  wu  agafai  an 
nnsaeceesfal  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  had  now  to 
renew  the  stragi^e  for  bis  woteetive  tariff.  The  entire 
anbiect  was  re-opened,  and  the  ooaatiy  was  agitated  from 
end  to  ead.  Sooth  and  north  were  almost  In  open  conflict. 
At  length  Clay  brought  forward  his  '  Compromise  Kll :'  it 
was  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  modified  protection  to 
national  interests  became  the  established  law  of  the  United 
States.  His  subsequent  tour  throagh  the  middle  and  eastern 
states  waa  a  eontinoed  triumph.  Passed  om  at  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1836,  at  that  of  1639  his  olums  were 
again  put  forward  i  but  though  his  pufy  wss  now  Is  the 
ascendaaoy,  at  their  eonventim  he  waa  aet  aside  hy  them  for 
Oeneial  Harrison,  who  waa  aCGwdingly  eleoted.  Clay 
remuned  a  member  of  the  suate  till  184S,  when,  finding 
that  his  strength  was  inmffleiait  to  sustain  him  in  his  ardaoos 
course  of  self-impoeed  laboor,  and  vexed  at  President  Tylet 
ioeeessivBly  vetmag  measuras  which  he  had  sueeeeded  in 
potnadii^  C<nttrees  to  adopt,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  the 
scene  of  lua  proIoDged  labours  and  triumphs  in  a  speech  which 
produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  senate  and  on  the 
country.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  vetenm  statesman 
had  scarcely  been  treated  by  bis  countrymen  aa  his  long  and 
on  the  whole  anquestionably  popular  coatee  of;.-publio  ser- 
vice deserved.  It  was  acknowl^ged  by  his  party  that  in 
thwr  presidential  conventions  the  honooraUe  claims  of  this 
really  great  man  had  been  set  aude^  and  the  coveted  hooonc 
heatoved  on  obscure  medloraity.  ^Jostiee  to  Clay*  was 
adoped  as  a  lallying  enr,  and  in  the  eleoticm  of  1844  he  was 
put  in  nomination  and  supported  by  the  full  strength  of  his 
party.  But  this  time  the  majority  was  on  the  other  side, 
and  Polk  was  elected.  Clay  remained  In  retirement  till 
1849,  when  he  was  again  returned  to  the  senate.  To  him 
was  doe  the  fiunons  slavoy  '  Oomiwomlse  Aot  *  of  1800, 
which  for  a  brief  space  quieted  the  bitter  strife  which  the 
qnestion  of  slavery  had  enkindled  in  the  union.  But  it  only 
for  the  momEyat  allayed  the  storm ;  and  Clay  lived  long 
eooogh  to  peronve  that  as  a  permanent  measare  hie  project 
was  a  failure.  He  bad  laboured  beyond  hia  strsngth  fa 
endeavoaring  to  rectmcile  tlM  irreeenulable,  and  now  be 
longed  only  for  rest  But  his  was  not  to  be  a  reet  on  earth. 
He  resii!Ded  his  office  as  senator,  bot  before  the  day  named 
fur  his  resignatiun  to  take  effect,  he  had  ceased  to  five.  He 
died  June  S9, 1808,  aged  7A.  Henry  Olar  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  but  he  will  hardly  retain  the 
lank  whidli  UCi  oonten^orariea  too  readily  aarigned  hun.  H« 
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wu  wanting  in  eomprehensiTeness.  HU  viem  vere  at  bent 
too  strictly  national,  and,  as  in  caw  of  the  protective  tariff, 
and  in  hia  gonatal  foniax  policy,  be  too  leadily  took  for 
gnnt«d  tlwt  what  leemoa  to  an  adTantam  to  his  coon- 
trymen  wu  leally  for  their  benefit  in  the  large  view  of 
thiofffl. 

CLINKSTONE,  a  grayish  blue  roclc,  consisting  principally 
at.  Felspar.  It  passes  gradoally  into  gray  basalt,  but  is  dis- 
tingaished  from  that  todt  by  its  lower  specific  gravity.  Wben 
atmck  with  a  hammer  it  rings  like  iron.  It  is  freqaent  in 
volcanic  districts.   It  is  also  called  P^onoUte. 

CUNTON,  HENRY  FYNE8,  was  bora  Jannary  14, 
1781,  at  Qamston  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Ber.  CSiarlee  Fynes  Clinton,  D.D.,  prebendary  of 
Weitnna^,  and  incombent  of  Bt  Hannret's,  Westminster, 
and  was  desnnded  in  dkaet  line  from  Henry,  second  earl  of 
loneoln.  Hie  family  name  was  Fynes  till  his  htber  obtuned 
a  royal  licence,  April  26, 1621,  to  resume  the  ancient  family 
name  of  Clinton. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  edacated  at  Soathwell  School,  Notting- 
hamshire, where  he  remained  from  1789  till  1796,  and  was 
well  grounded  in  the  classic  languages.  In  Sept^ber  1796 
he  was  removed  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  remained 
till  Easter  1799,  not  on  the  foundation.  In  April  1799  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Christ 
Church,  and  remained  tiU  1606.  He  graduated  B. A.  in  1803, 
and  MA.  in  1806. 

At  the  general  dection  of  1806  he  was  returned  M.P.  for 
Aldbonogh,  tbxongh  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  cMitinuM  io  be  one  of  the  re^resmtativea  of  tbat  borough 
tin  the  diaaohition  of  18S6,  after  which  be  was  locceeded  m 
his  aeat  by  his  next  brother.  He  was  diligent  in  his  parlia- 
mentary attendance,  but  was  not  a  speaker.  In  his  politics 
he  was  a  conservative.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Planta,  in 
December  18S7,  he  was  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  principal 
librarian  of  the  British  Mnseom;  but  the  chums  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  from  long  service  and  experience  determined  the 
choice  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Home  Secretary, 
in  his  favour.  Mr.  Clinton  inherited  an  unple  fortune  from 
&  distant  relative.  He  died  at  his  xeaidence,  Welwyn,  Hert- 
fordshire, October  S4, 18S2. 

Mr.  Clinton  mairied  June  SS,  1809,  but  his  wife  died 
February  2, 1810.  He  married  January  6,  1812,  a  daoghter 
ftf  Dr.  Hajendie,  tdshop  of  Bangor,  who  survived  him,  toge- 
ther witii  eight  daitthters.  Hia  tmly  son,  Charles  Francis 
Clinton^  graduated  B.A.  of  Chriat  Church,  Oxford,  in  1836, 
served  m  l^iun  in  the  Christino  army,  was  deeonted  with 
theCnm  of  aaa  Fernando  by  Espartero,  was  appointed  in  1843 
Britiah  arbitratnr  under  the  treaty  with  Portugal  for  the 
abolition  of  abnery,  and  died  at  Loando,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  1844. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  a  dassical  scholar  of  the  highest  class. 
He  read  carefully  all  the  best  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  with  a  diligence  perhaps  unexampled,  at  least  in  mo- 
dem times.  He  himself  states,  that  while  at  Oxford,  during 
less  than  seven  years,  he  read  6223  pues  of  the  Qreek  poets 
and  prose-writers ;  but  that  afterwards,  between  1810  aod 
1620,  he  read  about  40,000  pages :  the  reading  at  Oxford 
amonnting  to  746  pages  annually,  while  the  reading  during 
181&-90  amounts  to  4000  pages  annually,  which  is  at  any 
rate  more  than  five  times  greater. 

Mr.  Clinton^  two  great  works,  the '  Fasti  Hdleaid  *  and 
'  Fasti  Romaoi,*  have  a  European  reputatim,  and  are  literanr 
works  of  which  every  classical  scholar  of  Ghreat  Britiunnu^  well 
be  proud.  The 'Fasti  Hellenici '  (the  ' Civil  and  Literary 
Chronology  of  Greece'},  3  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  was  commenced 
in  1810,  and  was  publisbed  in  fonr  separate  volumes  in  1 824, 
1827, 1830,  and  1634 ;  but  the  work  is  nowdivided  into  3  vols., 
which  are  sold  separately— -vol.  i.  extending  from  the  earliest 
■ecounta  to  the  6fith  Olympiad,  vol.  ii.  from  the  &6th  to  the 
184th  Olympiad,  and  vol.  iii.  from  the  lS4th  Olympiad  to 
the  death  oT  Aogostus.  Besides  the  chronolo^cal  tables,  of 
whiah  thrae  volumes  for  the  most  part  consist,  they  are  inter- 

rsed  irith  diasertations  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  (Jreece, 
Meiaenian  wan,  aeripton  dironology,  the  writings  of 
Homer,  the  population  of  ancient  Greece,  aiid  other  interest- 
ingsubiscts.  Tllw ' Faiti  Romani *  (the ' CSvil and Uivniy 
Cuonolqgy  of  Rome  and  Constantinqple,  from  Uw  Death  of 
Angnatua  to  the  Death  of  Henclins  %  8  vols.  4to,  Oxford, 
were  published  in  184fl  and  ISCa  In  1851  Mr.  CUnton 
published  '  An  Epitome  of  the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greeee,  from  the  Earliest  Aceoonti  to  the  Death  of 
Aaga^*6fo,OMMi  udin  1853  anpond  'An  Epitome 


'  at  the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Rome  and  CimsUa. 
tinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death  of  Hen&- 
lius,  8vo,  Oxford :  two  abri^vi«nta  iriiidi  are  very  umM 
to  thoae  stndenta  who  cannot  afford  to  ponban  tite  Iirga 
and  more  expensive  works. 

(Literary  Remaim  of  H.  F.  Clititonf  eiUtdif  C.  J.  P. 
CZinAm,  18i54;  GenUematCt  Magaeine.) 

CLONES.   [MoNAOHAN.]  i 

CLOWES,  WILLIAM,  printer,  was  bom  at  Cbichetter,  ' 
January  1,  1779 ;  died  January  26,  1847.  The  fatber  of 
Mr.  Clowes  vras  edacated  at  Oxford,  and  kept  a  \tj^  tchool  i 
at  Chichester  ;  but  he  died  when  the  subject  oi  thu  aotin  i 
was  an  in&nt,  leaving  hia  widow  to  support  two  childifs  ' 
with  straitened  means.  She  was mabled,  by kecpiv  amuU 
school,  to  nve  her  son  a  bufaesa  education  ;  and  he  mi 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Seagrave,  a  printer  at  (Mchester.  He  i 
came  to  London  in  1802,  and  worked  as  a  compositor  with  i 
Mr.  Teape,  of  Tower  Hill,  In  1808  he  commenced  bancen 
on  his  own  account  in  VilliMS-itteet,  Strand,  on  a  capital  of  i 
350/.  He  purchased  one  press,  engaged  one  assistant ;  and, 
after  working  ae  a  compositor  through  the  day,  would  often,  i 
for  two  or  three  consecutive  nights,  toil  at  press,  to  have  hii  : 
stock  of  type  free  for  the  next  day  s  demand.  It  was  thii  i 
energy  of  character  that  raised  Mr.  Clowes  to  bis  sobseqnnit  i 
eminence.  Fortune  favoured  his  exertions.  He  mairied 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  a  conrin  of  Mr. 
Winchester,  a  stationer,  who  had  much  government  businett ;  : 
and  by  him  he  was  recommended  for  important  official  work,  i 
Hia  punctoal  indnatry  and  oblinng  and  kindly  diawmtisa  i 
brought  Mends  around  him ;  and  in  a  few  yaais  the  numltlfl  i 
fae^Qoer  with  me  press  had  a  CMundarable  printing  offios  ia  i 
Northumberland  Court,  Strand.  This  office  was  bunt  down;  i 
but  a  la^er  rose  in  its  place.  In  1823  he  commenced  steam-  i 
printing.  He  had  two  or  three  machinea  in  a  dark  cellar;  and,  : 
the  proeeas  being  novel,  his  office  hadmanyvisitoiv  of  literuy 
r^utation.  lb.  Clowes  wasalwaya  a  signal  example  for  tin  < 
honest  ardour  of  manufacturing  enterprise  to  lead  the  way  i 
under  new  circumatances.  He  saw  that  newspapers  were  i 
printed  by  steam ;  and  he  estimated  the  poeidbility  tlut  ; 
books  might  be  demanded  in  sufficiently  la^  numbers  to  . 
make  the  new  invention  of  more  uni'verul  application  than  , 
was  at  first  considered  probable.  An  action  brought  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  palace  waa  close  to  Mr. 
Clowes^B  printiog-offioB,  to  abate  the  ateam-press  ai  a  Dai»- ; 
anes,  wm  snccMsfiilly  defended ;  bnt  the  printer  removed 
lus  Boiss  and  Us  dirt,  under  the  award  of  ari^tiaton  ;  and 
thedednonwaaatetnnateonefbchiiii.  In  18S6habeeaai 
the  occupier  of  the  ^eions  and  widl-knowa  premiaea  in 
Duke^street  Stamford-street.  In  tha  conrae  <J  yean  tbi  \ 
humble  establishment  of  the  young  Sussex  eompoaitor  giev 
into  24  steam-presses  and  88  hand-preaaes,  pving  employ 
600  persons  in  the  largest,  most  complete,  aira  well-oigaQisn 
printing  manufactory  that  had  ever  existed  in  the  world.  Th 
creation  of  literature  that  shoold  at  once  reconcile  the  ap 
parenUy  dissimilar  qualities  of  goodness  and  chsapne» 
throttfEh  ademand  for  books  before  unprecedented,  nve  a  coc 
siderable  impulse  to  the  energies  of  Mr.  Clowes.  '  The  Penn 
Miwa&ne'  and  'The  Penny  Cydopaadia'  issued  wit 
nnoeviating  regularity  for  fourteen  yean  ftom  his  printinii 
office.  Mr.  Clowes  waa  not  a  common  man.  His  powers 
arrangement  were  nuMk  acnte ;  he  vaa  at  once  nold  as. 
pradent  He  waa  one  of  those  few  man  who  would  not  recoi 
nisetheword'imposaiUe'aaMie  to  be  lightly  employed.  11 
who  in  1803  had  a  few  hundred  wnght  of  type  tobe  woikij 
from  day  to  day  like  a  banker's  gold,  would  not  hedtate,  I 
the  height  of  his  prosperous  career,  to  have  tons  of  ty| 
locked  up  for  montha  in  some  ponderooa  blae-boaik.  To  pi 
an  Official  Report  of  a  hundred  fi>lio  pagea  in  a'dvy  or  nigl 
or  of  a  thouaand  pages  in  a  wee^  waa  no  nncommi 
occurrence.  Mr.  CloweB's  name  will  not  be  aaaociated  «i 
the  honours  of  the  ^reat  classical  nzinten  ;  his  was  anoti 
ambition.  Ha  lived  in  an  age  when  knowlet^  was  to  becol 
the  inheritance  of  the  many ;  and  he  fomi^ed  the  mtajxi 
carrying  out  thia  literary  revdotion  in  a  more  efficient  ml 
ner  than  any  of  his  {nofesaional  comnetitois.  Hia  name  i 
be  pennaiHotlT  asiodated  with  the  mt^eetaal  developn 
vi  onr  time.   {NaUanai  (^^dopiEdia.) 

CLUNCH,  a  name  pven  to  the  lower  and  harder  bed 
the  Crstaeeoaa  Bocks,  Thcgr  are  occaaionally  used  | 
buildioff  purposes,  and  have  been  eapeciaUj  employed 
intemal  work  in  cathedrals  and  other  lai^ge  public  linudi] 
This  material  stands  wdl  if  not  ei^oaed  to  actidenta  £i 
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CLPSIACEiB.  [GtrmriR*.] 

CLtlTHAUTE.  [MmBRALoor,  S.  1.] 

COAL,  in  opaque  combtutible  mineral  sabstanee  of  a 
Uackorbrown  eoloar,  and  in  all  casea  giving  indicationa  of 
liiri^  baa  deriTed  from  a  yegaiMe  lonree.  Sadi  ia  &  defl- 
lition  that  would  probably  inelnde  all  thoM  anbstancei 
fftid  are  BMd  in  domestic  economy  and  the  aiU  for  the 
pnpoM  of  combustion,  and  popolaily  called  Coal.  At  the 
■w  time  it  dionld  be  stated  that  the  term  has  at  present  no 
epecUl  aaoitific  application  that  is  ttitiTersally  admitted, 
aA  aeh  inTettigator  thinks  himself  at  lilwrty  to  i^plr  the 
torn  in  accordance  vith  his  own  xiewa.  Ai  uie  knowledge 
tfdtanical  principIeB  and  methods  of  inTeitigation  have 
timcei,  nibatancea  which  at  on«  time  ware  regirded  as 
ideatiat  hare  been  shown  to  haTe  a  very  difietent  chemical 
cRopontioD  as  well  as  mienweoinc  atractnre.  This  has  led 
iaimiailancea  to  the  diseonioa  id  the  qoeition,  What  is 
Cull 

Fvintanee,  in  car conrta  of  law,  one  of  tlM moat neent 
cMi-Uut  of  Oille8[ne  v.  Rossel — was  tried  ia  Edinbn^ 
in  tbs  jear  1863.  In  this  case,  by  an  agreement  for 
1  lose  entered  into  between  the  {daintifia  and  defKodants, 
tbe  fonner  agreed  to  grant  to  the  latter  a  lease  of  '*  the 
vhole  coal,  inmstone,  inm-ore,  limestone,  and  fire-clay, 
Ut  iwt  to  comprehend  copper  or  any  other  mineral  whatso- 
tfa."  It  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  that,  although  the 
dcfendaota  had  in  the  course  of  their  opotations  come  npon 
im-ote  and  iionstone,  coal,  and  fire-clay  of  workable  Tafne, 
\ify  bad  D^eeted  these,  and  had  chiefly  worked  a  cntain 
nineral  sabstance  which  the  plaintiffs  contended  was  not  let 
to  the  defendants,  not  being  one  of  the  minenl  sabatances 
ffid&ti  in  the  agreement  This  mineral  wh  of  much 
Foternliie,  it  was  atatod,  than  any  which  the  defendaols 
nn  jMniittM  to  work.  Although  ued  aeombnstible 
mtoial,  it  was  aOcfied  thst  this  snbstaaee  wu  not  coal,  and 
lit  iti  chemical,  nueroscopical,  and  minenlogieal  characters 
■ere  iKtf  those  of  coaL  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted 
W  tike  defendants  that  the  mineral  in  question  was  coal ; 

thej  had  been  led  to  seek  a  lease  of  the  Torbane-Hill 
aute  from  the  fact  that  on  the  adjoininK  lands  of  Boc^ead 
±i*  mineial  existed,  and  was  worked  and  sold  as  coal,  being 
bowii  in  the  markets  by  the  name  of  the  *  Boghead  Oas 
0^.'  This  mineial,  they  contended,  waa  tme  eo«l,  belons- 
U)  the  variety  known  as  Cannel  or  Parrot  Coal.  This 
was  interesting  on  account  of  the  lai^  number  of 
(uciitB,  minoiJogista,  geolc^ista,  and  microseopista  eza- 
=3td,  who  speared  in  aWt  eqoal  nomben  on  either  side ; 

of  them  otmtending  that  the  mineral  wu  coal,  whilst 
w  Abets  eoBte&ded  it  WHSot.  Alaigeaffloantirfintemt- 
kti  en  the  Baton  of  eoel  and  the  nbitaneea  with  wiiieh 
•a faand  associated  was  Imd  before  the  joiy,  who  came  to 
^  eoDcliBoa  thai,  whatever  mieht  be  the  nmt  of  leiei^ 
iTHtigai&oa  in  more  rigoronsly  defining  the  nature  of 
and  linuting  the  oae  of  that  term,  both  nlaintifi^  and 
i^Ddants  called  this  minenl  ooal  vriien  the  base  was 
nvs  Dp,  and  therefore  gave  a  nrdiet  in  frvoor  of  the 
Kfndants. 

Ti«  lame  question  which  has  thos  been  debated  in  Scot- 
ci  fau  also  come  before  the  law  eonrts  of  Germany  and  of 
!>  United  Statea  of  America  with  the  same  differencea  of 
r-^ ;  and  we  refer  to  these  cases  to  show  the  difficulty  of 
ifiag  accnntely  this  well-known  snbstanee.   It  may  be 
in  the  present  state  trf  onr  knowle^;e  as  tme  of 
■>«nftaiieea  in  vriueh  the  tnrmeal  fonn  ia  kat  by  in^golar 
'slnatioB  wiUi  other  and  different  mbetancea. 
^iit  Coal  ia  and  mnit  be  of  vegetable  origin  Mams  to  be 
*^  npcn  by  all  inqoixers,  hot  the  qnertioa  d  how  to 
r>i3ine  that  origin  in  parnenlar  eases  is  the  difiGkmlty. 
i±z.  it  is  well  known  that  coal  after  it  is  depodted  ander- 
'■9  certain  chemical  changes  by  which  snbstances  with  a 
•r  jaSmiaX  chemical  chaneter  are  produced,  mch  as  bitu- 
psnffiDe,  &c.   These,  mixed  with  the  coal  itself  and 
•<!  orthy  nwtteni  aionud,  may  fonn  componnd  sabatanoes 
<■  <c.  vhoee  nntare  there  mar  be  c<H)sideiable  difiierenoe  of 
Thia  ia  not  improbably  the  eaae  with  the  Torbane- 
~-  acBctal,  and  will  account  for  the  pecnliarify  of  both  its 
^jpcil  and  micToecopical  characters. 

^  presents  itself  ordinarily  in  a  massive  form,  and  is 
er  senile.  It  has  a  hardness  of  2-5,  and  a  specific 
=^  if  1-a  to  1*70.   It  is  f^ne,  and  has  a  black  or 
abor.    Ita  cbankal  oompoauion  ia  distingoished  b^ 
^  P^BLB  of  ^aibon;  in  additum,  it  also  yields,  on  nlti- 
^li^fvat  hydw^w ,  aa^gao,  nw  aitiggan*  On  bomitig 


it  leavea  an  aih  vAidi  eonrnts  of  varying  qnaatitiea  <tf  dliea, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  caxfaon  and  hydrogan  are 
often  found  chemically  nnited  to  form  Utoadnoos  eunpoondi 
which  are  mixed  with  the  «>al  It  is  tibe  presence  of  theae 
compounds  which  causes  coal  to  bora  with  a  bright  flame ; 
at  the  same  time  they  give  off  a  bituminous  odour.  Those 
destitute  of  bituminous  compounds  bum  with  a  pale  blue 
flame,  ^ne  to  carbonic  oxide,  which  ia  formed  in  these  caaea 
through  the  decomposition  of  the  water  present. 

The  following  Uble,  founded  on  Mr.  Hushet'a  Analysis  of 
Coal,  is  taken  from  Professor  Ansted'a  *  Elementaiy  Courae 
of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geography  ( '— 
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The  following  analysea  of  the  Twbane-Hill  IGseral  and 
Cannel  Coal  were  presented  by  Br.  Fyle  at  tiie  trial  in  Edin- 
boi^  :— 
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The  Torbane  misoal  ia  only  rema^ble  amoi^  othv 
coals  for  the  large  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains. 

A  large  series  of  coals,  more  espedidly  Welsh,  has  been 
submitted  to  chemical  examination  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  following  table  ia  taken  from  the  '  Report 
on  the  Coals  snited  to  the  Steam  Navy,*  by  Sir  Henry 
De  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  PlayfiEur,  in  the  secood 
v<dame  of  the  *Uemoirs  oi  the  Oeuogical  Survey  of  Gieat 
Britain:'— 
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Coal  differs  eonstderably  in  iU  physical  propertiei^  and 
it  bu  obtAiDed  variouB  dudm  in  toe  marketk  The  miner- 
al ogist  genMsUy  divida  it  into  two  niieties  :— 

Fint,  Goal  without  ffitnnun. 

Second,  Coal  with  Bitnmen. 

The  fint  variety  ia  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Antkraeite.  It  bas  however  Tarioni  local  names.  [An- 
TBiAOiTB.]  It  ii  sometimes  very  hard,  and  ban  a  high  lustre, 
and  is  often  iridescent.  Besides  being  used  for  fael,  it  is 
often  made  into  inkstands,  small  boxes,  and  other  articles  of 
nse.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  Anthracite 
of  America.  It  is  the  most  common  form  of  coal  in  the 
Welsh  beds. 

The  BitnmiBons  Tariaiies  of  Coal  present  greater  differ- 
ences of  stmctare  and  appearance,  and  have  alarger  nnmber 
of  names.  By  the  above  analy  ses  it  wilt  be  seen  Uiat  the 
qmuitity  vi  BitomeD,  or  sabibuieef  resembling  it  [BinniBn], 
aifhr  ywy  much  in  difoent  specinens  of  coal.  It  ia  sene- 
nll^  softer  and  less  Instrans  than  Anthracite,  alllumgn  oc- 
caaunullj  spedmens  exhibit  »  very  brilliant  fmctore.  Its 
specific  gnvity  is  leas  than  that  of  Anthracite,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 1*0,  whilst  the  specific  gravity  of  Anthracite  ranges 
from  1-3  to  1-75.  The  kinds  of  this  coal  are  known  oy 
various  names. 

The  following  are  anal/sea  of  the  di£Eu«nt  kinds  of  Coal 
as  tbey  oeeor  in  the  Newcastla  beds 


iwiitr  

Carbnn  ...... 

MTdivsra  

NltrogeaaadOzTgtn      .      .  . 

Aih  

BalatiTa    haat        tt«  aamal 

wriKbtorCwl  ...  J 
Btiauva    bnx    bj  tfae    saiae  | 

▼olransar  Coal 


Splint 
CoaL 


1-303 
74-Wli 
62M 
4-873 
13-912 

110*940 
106*880 


Oakliw 
CoaL 
Ko.  1. 

Caking 
CoaL 
No.t. 

Cherrr 
CosL 

1-274 

1-180 

1-866 

88-688 

87-809 

84-694 

6-160 

s-ise 

6-064 

8743 

6- 139 

8-476 

x-wi 

1-893 

1-676 

114-980 

1S9-660 

116-S90 

lll'UO 

119DI0 

llS-OlO 

Pitching  or  Caking  Coal  is  known  by  its  velvet  or  grayish- 
black  ooloor.  When  first  thrown  on  a  fire  it  breaks  into 
smatl  pieces,  bat  on  the  eootioned  application  of  beat  the 
pieces  again  unite  into  a  solid  maas  or  cake.  It  bums 
readily  with  a  yellow  flame,  bnt  on  account  of  its  caking 
finality  it  ie  likely  to  clog  the  fire  unless  it  ia  frequently 
stirred.  The  Newcastle  beds  mostly  yield  this  form  of 
coal. 

Cktrn  Coal  resembles  in  external  appearance  the  pitch 
eoal,  and  when  exposed  to  heat  it  eraclu  and  flies,  bnt  does 
not  cake.  It  is  v«y  brittle,  and  on  this  aceonot  nradi  loss 
is  occasioned  in  mining  it.  It  bams  with  a  dear  yellow 
flame.   This  kind  of  c(»l  occivs  in  the  Glasgow  beds. 

Bfiint  Coal  is  a  variety  found  in  connection  with  the  last, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  bardnets ;  for  which  reason  it  is 
BomeUmea  called  Hard  Coal.   It  is  found  at  Glasgow. 

Canntl  Coal  has  liitle  lustre,  is  very  compact  and  smooth 
in  its  texture,  and  breaks  with  a  lar^e  conchoidal  fracture. 
It  bums  veij  readily,  giving  ent  a  clear  yellow  flame  with- 
o«t  mdtin^.  In  eoiueqttencs  it  has  bem  employed  in  the 
Bulling  of  cttdltt-^wttoe  its  name:  It  is  often  employed 


for  making  inkstands^  snuff-boxes,  and  other  irtklM  of  dm. 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1651  several  modtli  of  pobVic 
buildings,  monnments,  <cc.,  were  exhibited,  formed  of  CanDel 
Coal. 

The  above  coala  are  those  most  commonly  bamed. 
Their  goodnen  for  heaUng  is  tested  by  the  qnaotitjr  oF  wa'er 
they  evapOTate.  The  following  are  the  res&lu  of  lome 
recent  e^qierimeDts^— 


Common  fisoteh  Bitnnunons  Coal . 
Carr*s  West  Hartley  Main  (NewaasOs) 
Merthyr  Bitnminoos  Co^  . 
Pore  Welch  Anthrseite  . 


lb.  CO. 
ft  U 
1  A 
6  0 
10  8^ 


From  whiah  it  will  be  seen  that  the  besting  power  at  sstbtv 
cite  nearly  doubles  that  of  soma  bitaminoos  coals. 

Brown  Coal,  Wood  Goal,  lAgniit,  are  nanus  given  to  kn 
perfect  varieties  Uian  the  last  Spedmens  ot  these  coils 
have  a  brownish-blaok  colour,  and  Irani  with  aa  empyiea- 
matic  odour. 

On  placing  aeotions  of  Lignite  under  the  micnscopt,  the 
sfructure  of  the  wood  of  the  plant  forming  it  can  be  readily 
detected.    This  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  kinds  of  coal, 
where,  although  the  woody  fibre  can  be  frequently  mads  oa^ 
it  has  evidently  undergone  considonbla  eauge.  Profewor 
Qadkett,  on  this  ground,  proposes  to  confine  the  term  Goal 
to  those  mineral  snbiitanceB  alone  which  are  evidently  nude 
up  of  the  woody  tissue  of  plants.   He  maintained  tW  Hu 
7'Drbane  minerai  was  not  coal,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  niA 
composed  of  the  debris  or  remains  of  vegetable  woody  tissue. 
Although  woody  and  vascular  tiasne  can  be  aeen  in  the  Tot- 
bane  mineral,  Professor  Quekett  mainttuns  that  this  bu 
been  accidentally  introduced,  and  that  no  true  vascular  or 
spiral  tissue  is  found  in  coal. 

The  term  ^reusi  Coal  is  frequently  applied  to  coal  more 
raa«ntly  deposited  than  that  of  the  great  coal-beds  of  the 
world,  and  this  quite  independent  of  its  atruetura  or  asy 
peculiarity  in  comonstion.  lAgniU  ia  also  a  term  applied  to 
the  aemi-csrboniaed  forms  of  wood  which  are  freqaently 
found  in  deponts  Uter  than  those  of  tiie  coal  deponta 
Moat  of  thaee  varieties  of  ooal  contain  a  laige  qoaotily  of 
water,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  given  off  at  a  modmte  , 
heat  by  distillation  is  at  least  equal  to  that  d  the  eiibos 
contained. 

"  D^aodil  is  a  yellow  or  fmyish  highly  laminated  Bab- 
stance,  often  found  witli  lignite,  and  burning  vividly,  and  ' 
spreading  an  odoor  of  assafoetida."  (Anated.) 

Jet  ii  another  variety  of  coal  belonging  to  the  Utuminou 
serips.    It  sometioieB  occurs  iq  elonsatea  renifwin  mstMl, 
aod  sometimes  in  the  form  of  branches  with  woody  atrac- 
ture.    It  is  soft  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fiaetore.  lu 
B[)ecifio  gravity  ia  but  little  greater  than  that  of  water.    It  v 
opaque,  of  a  velvet  colour,  and  has  a  brilliant  and  reainoiu 
lustre.  It  is  found  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  the  Pronuu 
amber-mines  in  detarhed  fragmwts.   It  is  sometimes  waahcd 
up  cm  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.   The  finer  aorta  are  used 
in  the  manu&cture  of  ornaments  and  trinketa  of  variott 
kinds.  The  coarser  soits  are  homed  an  Aiol.   It  gives  on' 
when  burning  a  greani^  flame  and  «  WTong  Uiuminoei 
u&ell,  aod  leaves  a  yellowish  ash.   It  contaioa  about  37) 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. 

For  an  accoaot  of  the  origin  of  Coal,  a,Bd  the  beds  of  Coal 
on  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth,  see  Coal  FoauaTioif  aod  Coa 
PtANia, 

(Dana,  Manual  ef  Mineralogyf  Anatwi,  Jiitmetiiat 
Oourst  tif  Geology,  Minoralogy,  and  J'iijfmaal  Qeogra^i 
ifemoirt  of  the  Geohgusal  iSwreaf  qf  Orcai  Britain  and 
the  Afnssvm  «/  Praaticai  QeolMy  ;  Gre^ry.  Hand-BoiJc 
Organic  Ckmigtiy;  Reportt  t/^uriea  of  Or*tU  JEsAiMtioi 
Catalogue  of  the  Oreat  Exhibitiom;  Proceading*  I 
MiercKcpual  Steiehf  ;  MiortouMcal  JtmmuU.  lfiA4.> 

COBOURG.  rCANApa,iS:8Ll 

COCCIDiB,  [GAUiHsiorA.T 

COCKB0EN.  ADMIRAL,  THE  aiOHT  HONOU 
ABLE  BIB  GEORGE,  O.C.B.,  who  repnM&t«d  a  branch 
the  same  family  as  Lord  Cockbura,  was  bom  is  I77S.  e 
entered  the  navy  in  1761.  Havingservod  in  the  Eajrt  Inti 
Home,  and  Mediterranean  stations,  in  1795  be  co>opvr.i 
with  the  Anitrian  troops  in  Piedmont,  and  took  past  io 
capture  and  blockade  of  Leghorn.  He  anbeeqoenUy  recck 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Conunona  for  hia  operati 
against  Martinique,  which  roaolted  in  that  ialand  bouiK  c<> 
u  a  British  colony.  Ia  ISUbfym  sant  aa  conknuuii 
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'or  reeoaetUiag  Spaia  ud  her  tnoHtbatie  colouiM.  He 
H--I  coiDipiGuout  iu  the  hosiititiefl  with  Amorica  in  1813  and 
]j)14.  Oa  the  CHUtion  of  luwtUitiM  b»  wu  employed  to 
mwy  Nftpoleni  to  St.  Helena.  Hftving  asi  in  tu  nnre- 
fensed  parliament  from  1618  to  1830  f«r  FortsmoDth, 
irMblf,aiid  Plymooth,  he  was  retained  for  Bipon  in  1841. 
He  wu  a  Lord  of  the  Admiraltv  from  1818  to  1838,  and 
iguB,  from  1841  to  1846,  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 
Whta  &r  adfanced  in  years  he  inherited  hia  brother*! 
bareutey.  and  died  in  Aagast  1863. 

COCKBURN,  HENRY  THOMAS,  LORD,  a  Lord  of 
Seaami  ia  Scotland,  waa  the  son  of  Archibald  Cockbnrn.  of 
Coekpea,  one  of  the  Barona  of  the  Ezcheqaer  in  Scotland, 
bja  Bsler  of  the  wife  of  the  first  Viacoant  Melville,  and  re- 
pneated  an  ancient  Scottiah  family  which  haa  produced 
muT  diitingsished  members.  He  waa  bom  in  1770,  and 
ollvil  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1800.  His  family  connectiona 
bcloQged  to  the  Tory  aehool,  bnt  although  the  Scotch 
uironafe  of  Uie  erown  tot  many  veara  waa  diapessed  by  Lord 
Ikhille,  Ur.  CoaUnni  in  eariy  ufe  adopted  liberal  opinions. 

It  waa  net  nntU  KoTember  1830  that  any  high  1^ 
piBtioB  Ml  to  Hr.  Cockbara,  when  he  became  aolieitor- 
inenl  for  Scotland,  npon  the  promotion  of  Jeffrey  to  the 
attonay-geevalabip.  He  had  however  long  before  thia  time 
nsni  to  oouiderable  eminence  in  his  profeaaion^  and  waa 
pulicalarly  diatingaiahed  for  the  ability  of  hia  advocacy,  and 
tbe  infiaence  which  he  exerted  apon  the  minda  of  jaries. 
Among  ether  cases  in  which  he  waa  engaged  may  be  par- 
tinil«?yD»ntioned  that  of  tbe  Queensbeny  title,  in  which 
ennddaabls  property  waa  at  stake.  He  had  also  brought 
IdiDJelf  into  notice  by  grstaitonsly  defending  the  prisoneia 
chaiged  with  treason  at  Stirling,  Glasgow,  and  other  Scotch 
{awv,  in  the  year  1818.  Aa  »  atrong  |ffoof  of  hia  anecess 
M  an  advocate,  we  may  mention  that  ha  waa  eneaged 
to  defend  Mrs.  McDoogaU,  who  was  pnt  apon  her  tow  at 
Eiliabnigfa  aa  the  accomplics  of  Barice  and  Hare,  and  that  he 
obuiaed  her  acquittal  Daring  the  earlier  part  of  his  le^ 
finer,  tbe  argnments  of  coansel  were  deuvered  partly  in 
Fritiag,  and  partly  *  vivft  voce  *  (as  ia  the  caae  now  in  the 
Huue  of  Lords).  The  drawing  op  of  these  arguments  fre- 
sfleadj  iDTolved  points  of  the  gTeatext  nicety,  and  aeveral 
mvrn  up  by  Mr.  Cockburn  attracted  the  obaervatioa  of  tbe 
tcBch.  and  even  aa  a  yoong  man  his  papers  on  feudal  law 
bd  met  with  general  approval 

Snch  a  man  aa  Cockonm  conld  not  long  remain  withovt 
napiag  a  more  permanent  reward  than  the  solicitor- general- 
•b;p.  Accordingly  in  1834  he  vras  promoted  to  the  Scottish 
Uttfa  aa  one  of  the  lords  of  aeasicm,  to  whieh  three  years 
Uter  waa  added  the  fbrthar  appointment  of  «  lord  commis* 
uMter  of  joatidaiy.  Upon  the  bench  Ltffd  Cockbnm  waa 
nrpaned  by  few  in  hia  clear  ennneiaUcai  of  law,  and  in  his 
i^^^gea  to  jnries.  He  vraa  distingaiahed  by  a  akilfnl  detec' 
tiun  of  whatever  was  &lse  in  principle  or  in  evidence,  as 
v>n  aa  by  the  breadth  and  grasp  of  hia  legal  jadgmenta, 
siicb  were  seldom  reversed  on  appeal. 

Beridea  the  'Life'  of  his  friend  Lord  Jeffrey  in  2  vols. 
(1^2),  Lord  Cockhnm  published  only  one  small  pamphlet, 
Hich  was  entitled '  On  the  best  way  of  spoiling  the  beauties 
it  Edinbargfa.*  He  was  an  early  contributor  however  to  the 
F4E«  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review  ;*  and  it  ia  said  that  an 
anicle  from  bis  pen  in  that  review  waa  mainly  instmmental 
a  caaxiDg  a  reform  in  the  method  by  which  Scotch  juriea 
'id  been  prenousl^  chosen. 

Am  a  friend,  ncndibour,  and  citiaen,  no  leaa  than  as  a 
"^^^t  Lord  Cockbnm  was  beloved.    Hia  death,  which 
-'pruned  April  S6,  1854,  while  he  waa  on  circuit  at  Ayr, 
preceded  by  an  illness  of  but  a  few  days*  duration.  He 
-i-x  iaige  family  by  hia  widow,  who  is  sister  of  the  wivea 
'-ift  late  Scotch  judges.  Lords  Fullerton  and  Dundrennan. 
'-■OD-FISH.  [MoaaHOA.] 
0")DEU.  rCiiiKWTaT,  S.  1.] 

WDRINGTON,  SIR  EDWARD,  ADMIRAL,  O.C.B., 
*^  bom  in  1770.   He  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Edward 
^cuDgton,  first  baronet,  of  Dodington,  Oloucestershire. 
«  «'.«red  tbe  navy  July  18,  1783,  and  served  in  eeveral 
■^-pa  till  he  became  Ueutenan^  M^  28,  1793.    Heserved  as 
-^tenant  od  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  100  suns,  Lord 
m»«'>  flag^ihip,  in  the  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off 
BtCft.  Jane  I  1794  and  waa  appointed  to  bear  to  England 
'■a^doplicaledefflatchea.   He  was  in  conBei)nence  promoted 
tbe  rsaik  of  eaptain,  and  continued  ia  active  aervice 
1^7.    He  waa  unemployed  from  thia  lime  till  180S, 
he  ma  q)pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Orion,  47, 


ud  vu  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  For  bis  aer- 
vieee  in  thia  victory  he  waa  rewnrded  by  a  gold  medal  He 
left  the  Orion  in  December,  1606,  utd  in  November,  1806, 
was  appointed  to  the  oonmand  of  the  Blake,  74,  in  which 
ship  he  sailed  under  Lord  Oaidner  in  the  rnqtedition  to 
VValcheren,  and  was  thanked  for  his  serricei  in  fbming  the 
Schelde,  in  August  1800.  In  1610,1611,  and  1818,  Captain 
Codrington  was  employed  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  in  the 
defence  of  Cadiz  and  TarragoM,and  in  eo-oparating  with  the 
Spanish  patriots  in  Catalonu.  In  Janaary  1813  he  letoraed 
to  Enf^Iand. 

In  1814  Captain  Codrington  sailed  to  North  Anwrioa,  and 
while  there  waa  promoted  to  the  mnk  of  rear-admiral,  and 
was  appointed  captain  of  Ike  fleet  under  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane. He  took  part  in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath, 
January  S,  181fi.  He  attiuiM  the  nnk  tii  Tioa-ndminl 
July  10. 1881. 

Sir  Edward  CodringtoB  was  appmnted,  Nofvembcr  1, 1886, 
commander-in-chief  of  »  aqnadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
destined  to  observe  the  Tarco-E^ptian  fleet,  ud  hoiated  his 
flag  on  board  the  Aaia,  84.  He  was  joined  by  a  French  and 
a  Rosaian  squadron,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino  took  place 
October  SO,  1827  ;  when  the  Tureo-Egyptian  fleet,  coasiBt- 
in^  of  81  ships  of  war,  was  almost  entirely  deitroyed.  For 
this  victory  Sir  Edward  Codrington  waa  advwoed  to  the 
dignity  of  knight  grand  cross  ef  tbe  Bath  i  but  aa  there  waa 
much  doubt  among  politicians  as  to  tbe  propriety  of  destroy- 
ing this  fleet,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  admitted  that  it 
was  an  "  untoward  event,"  Sir  Edvrard  waa  recalled  from 
the  Mediterranean  in  Apnl  1888.  In  1838  he  waa  elected 
M.P.  for  the  boroDgh  of  Deronpert.  and  waa  re-elected  in 
1835, and  uain  in  1837.  He  wu  of  liberal  politie8,and  very 
popular.  U  1837  he  attained  the  foil  rank  of  adminl,  and 
on  the  SSd  of  November  1889,  Waa  ^pointed  etanmandei^ 
in-chief  at  Portsmouth,  when  be  resigned  hia  seat  as  a 
member  of  parliament  He  oconpied  his  station  at  Ports- 
mouth for  the  nanal  tenn  of  three  ycara.  He  had  a  good- 
service  penaion  of  dOOl.  a  year.  He  died  in  Londw,  April 
28,  1851. 

CCELSBOGYNE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  te  the 
natural  order  EupkwrbiaaeoB.  Thia  genus  waa  named  by  Mr. 
J.  Smith  from  a  SMcimen  grown  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew.  It  is  remarltable  for  tiie  fact  that  being  dimcious,  the 
pistiliferons  flowers  hare  ripened  their  fruit  and  •  produced 
seeds  containing  a  perfect  embryo  without  the  preaence  of 
the  staminiferoas  plants.  This  i^pear*  to  be  qiite  an  ex- 
ceptional ease  to  toe  law  of  prodnotion  of  the  embryo  by  tlM 
agency  of  the  poUen  eeUa  coming  in  omtaot  wiUi  the  0TnI& 
B  urther  observation  may  detect  aome  hithrtto  nndiaeovned 
means  by  which  the  pMlen-eella  of  pelimpa  an  allied  {dant 
ma^  come  in  contact  with  the  ^atila  of  the  OwMgye. 
(Ltnmxan  TranaaiAiona.) 

CUGGESHALL. 

COLBY,  THOMAS,  Major-Oeneral  in  the  etmy,  and  one 
of  the  Directors  of  tbe  Ordnance  Survey,  was  bfNrn  at  Ro- 
chester, Ist  of  September  1784i  When  his  fatfaert  Captain 
Culby,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  sailed  wiUi  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Howe,  he  waa  sent  to  Dr.  Crockell's  achool  at  Northfleet, 
and  from  thence  he  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  He  obtained  his  first  commissiwi  aa  aecond  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  in  1601,  being  then  but  aeventeen  years 
of  age.  His  diligence  and  success  in  scientific  study  were 
such  that  in  Jaauair  of  the  fallowing  year,  at  tlie  ^edol 
requeat  of  Captain  Mudge,  then  sepenntendent  of  the  ord> 
nonce  survey,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  aanstanta  in  that 
great  work.  Entering  at  once  en  bis  dattec,  he  justified  the 
expectations  formed  of  him,  by  the  intelligence  and  con* 
saentions  activity  which  he  brought  to  the  work  of  surveyii^ 
He  waa  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Cornwall,  in  1608,  when 
he  lost  his  left  band  by  the  buiating  of  an  old  pistol,  and 
suffered  at  the  same  time  such  a  fracture  of  the  skull  from 
a  fragment  of  the  barrel,  that  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  acci- 
dent for  the  rest  of  his  life  whenever  he  attempted  any  long- 
continued  mental  exerUon.  Ttiosgh  the  loss  of  hia  hand 
was  a  hindrance  to  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties,  Colonel 
Mudge  was  ao  well  satisfied  of  his  merits,  that  he  kept  the . 
young  lieutenant  permanently  attached  to  tbe  survey. 

In  1803  Ijieatenant  Colby  was  observing  at  Dunnose,  ohe 
of  the  prominent  poiuts  of  the  survey :  in  1604  at  BeannMris  1 
and  in  1808  with  the  amith  sector  at  Burleigh  Moor  and 
Delamere  Forest.   The  winter  months  he  psaed  in  thi 
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'  Drawing  Room  *  at  tiie  Tower,  eompotia^  and  preparing 
the  leaolU  for  publication,  and  nperintending  the  eonstmc- 
tion  and  oograving  of  the  ordnance  maps  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  to  the  mile.  So  thorongUy  wai  he  identified  with  that 
grnt  national  work,  that  th«  hiwoy  of  oie  becomea  in  great 
meamra  tha  hiitoiy  of  the  otho'.  In  1807  Colby  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  (tf  o^t^n.  ^le  third  volnmo  'An 
Aeeonnt  of  the  TiigonraMtrieal  Soivej  of  England  *  wai 
paUishcd  in  1811,  andbis  name  appearing  jointly  with  that  of 
Colonel  Hodge  on  the  title  jMge,  sbowed  bow  lughly  bis 
serrices  bad  been  appreciated  by  hii  cbief.  In  1S13  it  was 
determined  to  extend  the  meridian  line  into  Scotland,  a  taak 
vbich  called  out  in  an  especial  manner  the  energies  for 
which  Captain  Colby  was  remarkable.  Within  the  next 
three  years  be  visited  and  observed  at  the  principal  stations 
beyond  the  Tweed,  besides  attending  to  his  official  basiness 
at  the  Tower.  The  persevering  labour  aad  activity  re(jaired 
for  a  season  of  observation  on  the  bills  woold  appear  incre- 
dible to  one  onacqoainted  with  the  nature  of  the  work. 
BMides  the  mental  exercise  of  keeping  iJl  the  sabordinates 
to  their  dn^,  so  as  to  pradoce  harmony  in  the  resolts,  there 
was  much  personal  &tigae  to  be  endnred  in  long  w^lu  over 
the  conntry,  together  with  storms  and  wearisome  delays  on 
the  moontain  tops.  Bat  with  Captain  Colby  daty  vas  para- 
moont,  and  he  cared  not  for  privation,  so  that  the  work  was 

giffect.  Major  Dawson  in  his  acooont  of  *  A  Season  on  the 
ilia'  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  toils  and  ha^bips 
experienced :  "  It  was  no  nncommon  occurrence,"  he  re- 
marlu,  "  for  the  camp  to  be  enveloped  in  clooda  for  several 
weeks  together,  withoot  affording  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sna 
or  of  the  clear  sky  dnriog  the  whole  period.  And  then  in  a 
moment  the  clouds  wonld  break  away  or  snbside  into  the 
valleys,  leaving  the  tips  of  the  monstains  clear  and  bright 
above  an  ocean  of  mist,  and  the  atmosphere  calm  and  steady, 
80  as  to  admit  ol  the  observations  for  which  the  party  bad 
waited  days  and  we^  to  be  taken  in  a  few  hours.  At 
times  the  tents  wonld  be  blown  down  by  stonoa— or  (he 
camps  wonld  be  whitened  by  a  bll  of  haiTinr  snow  in  Jnly ; 
or  the  captain  tnking  two  or  three  of  the  |onior  officers  and  a 
few  men  with  bim  would  start  on  a  'station-hnnt  ;*  steering 
a  coame  direct  by  compass  for  the  peaks  that  seemed  most 
Boitable,  regard] ets  of  the  nature  of  the  intervening  coantry. 
In  these  explorations  they  walked  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
a  day,  wading  streams,  croising  bogs,  scaling  clifisrud  sliding 
down  into  rocky  valleys.  Captain  Colby  ever  the  foremost ; 
and  when  they  came  to  a  sammit  which  his  experience  told 
him  was  suitable  for  a  station,  he  would  help  with  his  own 
hand  in  bnilding  up  the  great  pile  of  stones  by  which  it  was 
to  be  distinguished  and  observed  from  distant  points.  Some- 
times the  reating-place  at  nicht  would  be  a  miserable  hovel 
where  no  other  mod  was  to  he  obtained  than  the  national 
porridge ;  at  othen  the  weary  explorers  rested  under  a  ducal 
roof— and  on  the  west  coast  during  the  hot  months  Ihey  were 
tormented  and  blistered  by  the  Intes  of  innumeiaUe  midgn. 
In  one  trip  in  1619  the  party  wallrad  S66  miles  in  twenty- 
two  days.  From  this  bnef  SDinmary,  a  notion  may  be  formed 
of  the  severe  labour  of  the  survey,  apart  ftwa  the  scientific 
duty  of  observing  with  the  instmments,  whidi  on  all  &vour- 
able  occaaioDi  was  continued  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Captain  Colby^  activity  and  Idndtineis  of  disposition  were 
not  less  apparent  in  camp  than  on  the  station-bnnts.  He 
wonld  assist  in  erecting  houses  to  "  shelter  the  soldiers  ;  and 
occaaiooally  join  with  the  men  in  a  game  of  quoits,  or  in 
pottiog  the  stone  or  crowbar,  and  was  a  warm  promoter  of 
their  feast  at  the  close  of  each  trigonometrical  season."  He 
wss  qnite  indifferent  as  to  personal  feme,  but  not  so  as  to 
making  Imown  the  merits  of  his  officers,  and  he  at  times 
permitted  them  to  publish  portions  of  the  work  in  their  own 
namea  zaihw  as  principals  than  aMistanta.  His  cmnmand 
over  his  temper  was  perfect ;  hut  he  disliked  to  be  disturbed 
by  cnrioos  viritots  when  busy  with  observations  for  whidthe 
had  long  waited  the  opportoni^.  Once,  while  encamped  on 
Slieve  Donard  in  Irel^d,  the  summit  of  Sea  Fell  in  Cnn>- 
berland  became  visible  at  the  distance  of  111  miles,  and 
after  many  trials  the  instmnient  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
"  Colby  vraft  on  the  point  of  snccessfolly  finid^g  his  obaer- 
vatioo,  which  would  have  been  a  geodesical  triumph,  as  in- 
eluding  the  longest  side  of  a  triangle  ever  attempted,  when 
an  officer  on  entering  the  observatory  accidentally  struck  hia 
elbow,  and  threw  the  telescope  off  Uie  object  A  momentary 
ejaculation  of  auger  escaped  his  lips,  but  thoujih  be  could 
not  again  succeed,  and  the  object  waa  therefore  lost,  he  never 
afterwards  allnded  to  the  rabjeot." 


He  was  one  of  the  pa^  that  accompinied  fiiot  on  Ui 
trip  to 'Shetland  in  1817,  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  French  government,  one  of  their  savants  was 
permitted  to  obeervo  on  the  line  of  the  Endish  arc.  A  cool- 
ness  however  arose  between  Biot  and  Ciuby,  udvhileths 
latter,  undeterred  by  fog  or  storm,  made  nia  (AMrvaUoni 
with  the  sector  (HH  the  rock  nS  Balta,  the  fiumer  cinied 
on  hia  pendulum  ohaervationa  on  the  island  of  Uist ;  nd 
Coll^  aitwwatds  assisted  in  connecting  the  Frendi  wiUi  tbe 
English  triangnlation  by  tin  observationa  actoisthe  stniu  <tf 
Dover. 

In  1820  Captain  Colby  waa  deeted  a  FeUow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  ;  he  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  ;  and  General  Mudge  having  died,  he  was 
appointed  bis  successor  as  snperintendent  of  the  Survey,  and 
in  the  Board  of  Loimtude.  In  1821  be  was  promoted  tothe 
rank  of  major,  ana  in  1824  he  undertook  the  surrey  of 
Ireland.  In  Uiis  work  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  tu 
modified  :  tbe  survey  was  made  dependent  on  actual  mea- 
surements with  the  chun,  with  a  tngonometrieal  p(nnt  fixed 
for  every  400  acres ;  and  the  whole  aeriei  of  opeiationi  was 
BO  ^ly  comtnned  that  one  portion  became  a  check  on  the 
other,  and  ihe  utmoat  accnracy  waa  arrived  ai,  although  ttie 
number  of  persons  employed  eneeded  two  thonsand,  moKtly 
from  the  native  peasantry.  A  change  was  also  made  in  tha 
publication :  the  sheets  were  engraved  on  a  scale  of  six  incttei 
to  the  mile,  all  tbe  principal  &rms,  fields,  and  incloturet 
being  represented,  so  that  the  maps  have  ever  since  beeu 
regarded  by  tbe  goverument,  Iand-pro|irietors,  and  surveyors, 
as  authentic  pbms  of  all  tbe  estates  in  the  country.  Poor- 
law  boundaries,  to  wnlands,  land-improvements,  eugineeiing 
works,  and  the  Irish  census,  have  all  been  based  upon  tbem. 
They  are  coim>riBed  in  1939  sheets. 

In  1825  Major  Colby  became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  ia 
that  year  he  obtained  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  sanction  for 
raising  and  trainioE  three  companies  of  supers  ud  rninen 
to  ud  in  the  Iri£  survey,  as  the  want  of  really  effieitnt 
assistant*  was  felt  at  first  as  a  aerioua  hindrance  to  the  i>n- 
gresB  of  the  work.  In  the  course  of  tihe  operations  Colby 
measured  a  base-line  of  eight  miles,  on  the  sonth  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle,  with  '  eompensatton-bara  *  which  he  bad'him- 
aelf  invented.  He  had  carried  on  a  sezies  of  experimenta  on 
tbe  heating  and  cooling  of  metal  rods,  and  he  aucceeded  in 
constructing  a  bar  of  brass  and  irtm  in  eombinatioD,  tb« 
extremities  of  which  temaiued  always  the  same  diiitance 
apart  whatever  might  be  the  temperature.  Such  is  the 
exactitude  obtained  with  this  apparatus  that  it  has  sincp 
been  used  in  measuring  a  base  of  ei^t  miles  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  remeasurement  of  the  English  bases,  and 
in  those  required  for  the  great  are  of  the  mendian  in  ludla. 

In  1838  Colonel  Colby  resomed  the  triangulation  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  been  suspended  ;  and  from  this  date  up  to 
his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  major-general  in  1846,  when 
by  uie  regnlations  of^the  service  hia  connection  with  the 
survey  ceased,  he  continued  his  usual  active  and  energetic 
superintendence  of  the  various  operation.*.  He  brought  the 
engtaviog  of  the  English  maps  to  an  excellence  never  befora 
achieved.  The  seconds  of  latitude  and  longitude  wen 
marked  on  the  ma^^u,  snd  he  co-operated  with  Sir  Hem} 
De  la  Becha  in  introducing  the  geological  facts  and  feature] 
which  have  since  become  so  important  a  part  of  the  vurvn- 
He  took  the  necessary  measures  for  a  series  of  tidal  obsf  rv.v 
tions  round  tbe  coast  of  Ireland,  for  tbe  purpose  of  estibl^h 
ing  a  true  datum  level :  "  the  most  important  series  of  tide 
olwervationa,"  says  the  astnmomsi^niy^  "that  has  evei 
been  made. 

Through  all  his  sdentifie  career  General  Colby  never  sacri 
fieed  dnty  to  selfish  considerations ;  and  hia  rare  adminii 
trative  abilities,  and  aonnd  judgment  cMubined  with  hi|{ 
principl^  enabled  him  to  accomplish  well  all  that  he  nndei 
took.  He  had  resoorces  ready  for  every  emermney*  and  Ui 
hardy  perseverance  that  trinmphed  over  all  obstacles.  $ 
died  in  Liverpool  on  the  9th  of  October  185S,  leaving 
widow  and  aeven  children.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  cbli 
scientific  societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  j  LLjj 
of  Aberdeen,  and  a  knight  of  Denmark. 

(Pro/euionai  Papers  ^  tke  Remal  Bngineer»s  Pr 
eeedmgs  tka  Sigftd  Soeutyi  Montkfy  Notkea  c/  Ci 
Astronomical  Soei^') 

COLERAINE,  county  of  Londonderry,  Ireland  ;  partly! 
tbe  parish  of  Killowen  and  barony  of  Coleraine,  and  portj 
in  the  parish  of  Coleraine  and  barony  of  the  uarln-ea 
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utd  parliainelitaiy  boroogl^  and  tlw  wat  «f  a  Pon'-Lnr 
Unitni,  is  £staiitl4fiini]eBN.£n)mI>ablin.  Thew^Iatitm 
in  1851  wai  0990,  exclouTe  ttf  34S  iBmates  of  the  Union 
vorkhooMe.  Coleraine  retaroB  one  membei  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  paving,  lightiDg,  &c.,  of  the  town  are  nndei 
tbe  care  of  SI  town  commissionerB.  Coleraine  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  20  eteetonl  diTisiona,  with  an  area  of 
112,366  acrea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  43,021. 

Coleraine  ia  sitoated  on  both  banlu  of  tbe  river  Bann,  at  a 
distance  of  4  milee  from  the  sea.   The  principal  part  of  tbe 
town  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  consists  of  a  central  sqnare 
-called  ihe  XHamond,  with  several  leading  streeta  divetgjne  from 
it  The  bri^S^  connecting  this  portion  of  the  town  wiut  the 
nbnb  of  KUIowan  or  W^arside  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe 
nrerii  a  attme  itnictaie  of  three  arches,  888  &et  long  ud 
SSbet  in  breadtb,  erected  at  a  cost  of  14,6001.   There  ii  a 
tborough&re  hy  this  road  between  tbe  northern  parts  cf 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonden^.    The  parish 
ehnrehea  of  Killowen  and  Coleraine  stand  in  the  respective 
diTisunts  on  either  side  of  the  river.   Then  an  auo  two 
Soman  Catholic  chapela  and  six  meetiiu-hooses  of  various 
dentnninatioas  of  Dissenters,  an  Endowed  school,  a  National 
Model  school,  and  a  savings  bank.    The  old  conrt-honae  and 
tovn>hall  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Diamond.   Then  is  a 
Eew  market-place  with  a  commodions  market-bonae.  Tbe 
lom  is  lighted  with  gaa.   Vessels  of  200  tons  borden  can 
ucotd  the  nvei  to  tbe  quay ;  but  the  principal  maritime 
tnde  of  Coleraine  is  cmdncted  from  tbe  barbonr  of  Port 
Kosb,  S  milea  distant  on  the  coaat  near  the  embonchnn  of 
the  river.   At  Port  Ruh  ia  a  harbour  formed  by  two  loen 
600  feet  and  660  feet  in  length,  inclotij^  an  area  of  8 
lerea,  vith  from  16  feet  to  SO  feet  of  water  at  the  wharft. 
Theenstoma  dntiesof  the  Coleraine  diatrict  in  1856  amounted 
to  805O£. :  the  excise  duties  amounted  to  40,644^  The 
anmber  sad  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  theport  in  1866 
wre  ten  Teeaels  of  233  tons  aggregate  biudmi.  Tne  entrances 
and  deannees  at  the  port  in  ue  coasting  and  cross-channel 
tnde  in  1856  were : — Sailing  vessels,  inwards  120,  tonnage 
<9iiS0;  oatwards  44,  tonnage  1366;  steam  vessels,  inwards 
131,  tonnage  29,966;  outwards  61,  tonnage  11,366.  In 
lix  foreign  and  colonial  trade  then  entered  9  vessels  of 
Idi3  tons,  and  cleared  4  vessels  of  1790  tons.   Tbe  prin- 
cgsl  trade  is  the  mann&ctnn  and  bleaching  of  bnena 
lad  the  salmon-fisbeiy.  A  fine  description  of  Unen  mann- 
{Ktncd  li«e  U  known  u  '  Coleraine*.'   The  annual  lalea 
hneui  am  estimated  at  900fiOOL    The  fisberiei  (of 
elmon  and  eel)  are  the  propertjbof  the  Irish  Society',  who 
bsm  tbem  ont  at  an  annnu  rent  of  1200^1   Upwards  of  300 
pncHaa  are  emi^oyed  aa  water-buliSs  in  tbe  |notection  of 
Ike  Bann  and  its  tributaries.   Fun  an  held  on  M»  IStb, 
^ty  5th,  and  November  3rd ;  markets  an  held  on  Monday, 
^'ednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.    There  an  tanneries, 
'-lea^'^<ninda,  paper-milli,  and  soap  and  candle  works, 
i^urter  sesaions  of  tbe  peace  for  tbe  county  of  Londonderry 
c¥  held  here  in  rotation ;  and  petty  sessions  fortnightly. 
'>ktaiiie  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  arrangement  is  the  seat 
'f  a  Presbytoy  of  tbe  General  Assembly,  eonsiating  of  16 
CHBETV^tiona. 

CoJsaine  ia  remarkable  in  early  Irish  bistoiy  as  the  {^aoo 
3  vhicia  Patrick  found  a  Christian  bisht^  already  located  on 
:»  Sxat  pFogresa  through  the  northern  parte  of  Inland.  A 
•atls  waa  Dnilt  hero  in  1213  by  Thomaa  Mae  Uchbred,  a 
^o^sjgli  ad-ventDrer.  One  of  De  Coorcy'a  followers,  called 
^  SeodaU,  also  erected  a  castle  very  soon  after  the  congest. 
^v>  present  town  stands  on  the  site  selected  by  the  Irish 
^  rely  in  1613.  It  was  at  fint  fortified  by  an  earthen  wall 
r-it  baatioiu>  The  place  held  ont  against  the  nbels  in  1641. 

IfVaS  the  whole  customs  of  the  port  amounted  to  only 
■C  'M.  94<£.  The  neighbourhood  is  rich  and  well  cultivated, 
i  til}  of  the  Bann  over  a  ledge  of  rock  of  12  feet  bu;h,  at 
t-  Cults,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  adda  conudoauy  to 
■'-  ririnresane  interest  of  tbe  environs. 

i.0LEBlI>OE,  HARTLEY,  the  eldot  ion  of  Samuel 
Tj-k>r  Coleridge,  was  bom  at  Ckvedon,  near  Briatol,  Sep- 
'oaa  19th,  1796.  Two  sonnets  of  bis  fathw  an  comme- 
£i  fxtrve  of  hia  birtii ;  and  an  exquisite  poem  of  Wordsworth, 
*  T-.  H-  C.  mx  yean  old,'  describes  the  peculiarities  of  the  child, 
'^xiam  baeies  from  afsr  are  brought."  His  infancy  ia  also 
3i«<ated  with  two  poems  of  his  &ther, '  Frost  at  Midnight,' 
aid  'Tae  Nightingale.'  In  1800  S.  T.  Coleridge  went  to  re- 
fi«  in  uie  Cumberland  Lake  district ;  and  then  Hartley  waa 
i^d  ;  hBTing  a  brother,  Derwent,  four  yean  younger  than 
and  a  aster,  Sara,  aix  yean  yennger.  Hewaatakeo 


to  London  in  1807;  and  flw  nrioaa  ri^ta  wlueh  ho  wr 
"  made  an  indelible  impnadon  on  his  nund,  the  efiect  being 
immediately  apparent  in  the  complexion  of  those  extraordi- 
nary day-dreama  in  wfaieb  be  pasaed  hia  visionary  boyhood.** 
In  1808  be  waa  {daced,  as  well  as  bis  brother  Derwent,  u 
dav-acholara  of  the  Rev.  John  Dawes,  at  Ambleride.  Aa  a 
Bcbool-boy  his  powen  as  a  stoiy-t^er  wen  nniqae ;  hia  ima- 
gination weaving  an  enormous  romance,  whose  ncital  lasted 
night  after  night  for  a  apace  of  yean.  Daring  their  school- 
days, the  bovs  bad  constant  intercourse  with  Mr.  WordsworUi 
and  his  family ;  and  Hartiey  made  the  acquaintance  of  ^x>- 
fessor  Wilson,  who  waa  his  friend  throngb  life.  His  friend- 
ships and  cmmecUons  fivmed  tlw  best  part  of  hia  odncation, 
by  the  hving  v(Heo  of  Coleridge,  Sonthoy,  and  Wwda- 
worth,  Lloyd,  WOson,  and  De  Qdneey."  In  1814  Hartley 
left  Bcuiool ;  and  in  1816  went  to  Oxford,  aa  a  acholar  td 
Merton  College.  Hia  extiaordinuy  powen  as  a  convener, 
and  bis  nnmennu  lavitatiMM  to  wine-parties,  were  injuriou 
to  him  in  two  way*— jie  naed  great  freedom  of  reman  npea 
"  all  estaUishments,"  and  bo  acquired  habita  over  which  ho 
had  little  subsequent  power  of  control.  He  paand  his  ex- 
amination for  his  degree  in  1818,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained 
a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  with  high  distinction.  An  unhappy 
issue  followed  this  honourable  and  independent  pontion. 
"  At  tbe  close  of  his  probationary  year,  be  waa  judged  to 
have  forfeited  hia  Oriel  fellowship,  on  the  ground,  mainly,  of 
intemperance."  Tbe  infirmity  waa  hea^y  visited.  Wa 
have  no  record  that  any  friend  itei^ed  in  to  rescue  one,  so 
otharwiao  blamdesa,  so  wnsitiTa,  ao  unfit  for  any  worldly 
■tniggle,  frnn  the  peimanait  consequenoei  of  thia  nriy 
His  orother,  who  reeorda  thia  painful  epoch  of  hia  lift,  ^th 
a  manly  and  touching  sineeri^  ai^s,  **  As  too  often  happen^ 
the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  served  but  to  increase  tbe  weakneia 
which  had  caused  their  overthrow."  Itisunneceasary  foru 
to  follow  the  biogiapbarV  explanation  of  some  of  the  cansea 
which  led  to  this  unhappy  result — bis  morbid  conscionaneaa 
of  bia  own  singnlan^— Ms  despondent^  at  being  unsuccess- 
ful in  obtaininf  University  prizes — hu  incapacity  for  tbe 
government  of  tne  pupils  whom  be  received  miile  at  college 
— bis  impatience  of  control,  and  a  belief  that  he  waa  watched 
by  those  who  looked  with  suspicion  upon  tbe  most  harmlesa 
manifestations  of  his  peculiar' temperament.  His  qoalifieation 
for  fntun  active  exertion  was  irretrievably  deatn^red. 

After  leaving  Oxft^  Hartley  Coleridge  remained  in  Lon- 
don two  yoaz^  oceaaiuially  writing  in  the  *  London  Magarine,* 
in  lAich  some  of  hia  Kwneta  first  appeared.   A^nst  mm 
will  he  was  established  at  Amblende  to  receive  pupUs.  The 
scheme  fitiled ;  and  after  a  vain  stmggle  of  four  or  five  yean, 
the  attempt  to  do  what  he  waa  unfit  for  waa  abandoned. 
From  that  time  to  hia  death^  in  1849,  he  chiefly  lived  in 
the  Lake  district — ^idle,  accordmg  to  ordinal^  notions,  bat  a 
diligent  reader,  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  writer  of  exquisito 
verses,  and  of  prose  of  even  a  rarer  order  of  merit.  From 
1820  to  1831,  he  contributed  to  *  Blackwood's  Magarine.'  In 
1832  and  1833  he  redded  with  Mr.  Bingley,  a  young  printer 
and  publisher  at  Leeds  ;  for  whom  he  produced  a  volume  of 
'  Poems,*  and  those  admirable  bionaphtea  of  the '  Worthies 
of  Yoricshira  and  Iiancashin/  wnica  make  m  mon  than 
ever  resnt  that  me  who  wrote  with  sndi  ease  and  vivadty, 
should  have  aeoom^khed  lo  little.   In  1834  hia  &Uier  died, 
having  in  a  codicif  to  hia  will,  ei^essed  jpeat  solieitade  to 
ensure  for  his  son  that  "tranqniUity  indispensable  to  any 
continued  and  successful  exertion  <rf  bia  Utexary  talents,"  by 
providing  for  htm,  through  the  proper  application  of  a  bequest 
after  the  death  of  hia  mother,  "  the  continued  means  of  a 
home."   Mn.  Coleridge  died  in  1846,  and  an  annuity  waa 
then  purchased  on  Hartley's  life.   Meanwhile,  he  lived  with 
a  humble  family,  first  at  Grasmen,  and  then  at  Rydal, 
watched  over  by  the  kind  people  with  whom  he  waa  an  in- 
mate, and  b^oved  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Hia 
iltnatrious  friend  Wordsworth  waa  hia  close  neighbour ;  and 
the  bouae  of  the  poet  waa  always  open  to  tbe  duld-like  nun 
of  whose  wayward  eueer  he  had  beoi  almost  prophetic.  In 
1839  Hartl^  wrote  a  Bis  of  Maaalnger,  prefixed  to  aa 
edition  of  hia  wmka  wiUished  by  Mr.  Moxon ;  and  darina 
the  latter  yean  of  his  ufla  he  wrote  many  short  poems,  which 
appear  in  the  two  volumes  published  by  his  brother,  *  With 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life,*  in  1661.   Hartley  Coleridge  died  ia 
tbe  cottage  which  he  bad  long  occupied  on  tbe  baiUc  of 
Water,  on  the  6th  of  January  1849;  and  waa  bari«4  a 
Orasmere  cburdiyard.   His  grave  is  by  the  nde  of  tK^  ^ 
Wordsworth. 

COLERIDOE,  SARA,  the  only  daughter  of  S«mn4 
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Coleridge,  vu  bom  At  Keiwick  in  1803.  Until  her  muiiage 
ihe  resided  in  the  hoiue  of  Robert  Sonthey,  who  nuiried  her 
mother^  liBter.  To  hii  influoice  and  paUnnal  Idndneei  th« 
formation  of  her  mmtol  ehaneter  m»t  be  laigehr  aieribed. 
thoDg^  she  poMoiiod  in  a  remariable  measure  the  intalleetaal 
eharacterisbci  of  her  &ther.  Her  opemng  womanhood  was 
■pent  at  Keewiek  in  the  dilkent  culture  and  exsrdae  of  her 
nrnarkaUspomn.  She  reaimy  lent  her  asnetance  to  Soathejr 
in  ligfitpwing  aa  br  as  she  conld  hia  literary  labonn :  she 
often  accompanied  Wordsworth  in  his  moontun  rambles.  In 
18S2  she  had  completed  her  first  literary  work, '  An  Account 
of  the  Abipones,  an.Squestrian  People  of  Paraguay,  ftom 
the  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrizhoffer,'  a  translation  sugnated 
Soathey,  and  the  admirable  execution  of  which  henas  com- 
memorated in  a  stanza  of  his  '  Tale  of  Paraguay.*  In  1829 
she  marriedher  cousin,  Hemy  Nelson  Coleridge.  [Coubidgb, 
Hbhbt  Nuson,  S.  1.] 

She  now  save  herself  to  her  domeatic  duties,  and  her  next 
liteiaiy  production  waa  prroared  aa  a  Latin  lewm-book  for 
diUdren,  *  Pretty  Lestois  for  Oood  CSiildren,*  and  speedily 
msaad  throng  aeveral  editioni.  On  tha  death  «f  hai  &thsr 
&i  1834,  her  hosband,  who  waa  the  jpoet^  literary  execntor, 
let  himself  to  the  task  of  prepanug  such  of  the  poet's 
nnpnblidied  works  as  would  serve  best  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  and  critic,  and  Sara  Coleridge 
most  heartily  devoted  hers^  to  assist  in  this  pious  duty. 
During  her  husband's  life  much  of  the  collation  and  a  con- 
ridmule  portion  of  the  annotation  fell  to  her  share.  After 
bis  death  she  did  not  hedtate  to  take  upon  herself  the  whole 
of  the  arduous  labour.  The  '  Aids  to  Reflection,*  *  Notes  on 
Shakspeare  and  the  Dramatists,*  and  *  Essays  on  bis  Own 
Times '  were  edited  by  her  alone,  and  to  some  of  them  were 
affixed  elaborate  discourses  on  the  most  weigh^  mattera  in 
theology,'  morals,  and  philosophy,  which  were  discussed  in  a 
clear  and  vigorous  style,  wiUi  a  eioaenesa  of  reasoning  and  an 
amoant  of  aniditioD  qoita  remarkabla  in  one  of  her  sex.  fint 
San  Coloidge^  like  ner  btther,  had  m  no  atinted  measure 
the  imaginatiTe  aa  wall  aa  the  reaaoning  faenlty.  Her  fury 
tale,  '  Phantasmion  *  wanted  only  the  oolonriag  of  vene  to 
have  been  seneraUy  allowed  to  ruk  among  the  more  beautiful 
poems  of  the  age ;  but  in  prose  its  often  exquisite  imagerv 
and  delicate  sbadea  of  thought  and  feeling  seemed  to  TacK 
some  clear  and  palpable  intention ;  and  it  was  regarded  for 
the  most  part  as  vague,  visionary,  and  obscure.  Probably  it 
will  be  on  her  commentaries  upon  her  father's  works — from 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  by  any  foture  editor  disso- 
ciated— that  her  fome  will  ultimately  reet;  but  her  rare 
acquirementa  and  rarer  gifta  being  thus  expended  on  annota- 
tions, are  now  scarcely  likely  ever  to  meet  with  their  due 
recognition.  Sara  Coleridge  snrvived  her  husband  ten  years. 
She  died  May  3rd,  1802.  At  her  death  she  was  engaged  in 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  her  fatber^s  poems,  which  waa 
completed  and  pnbliBhed  by  her  brother,  *Poema  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  edited  by  Derwent  and  Sara  Coieridge,*  1 80S. 
COLESHILL.  fWaR^aESBiRR.1 

COLLINS,  WILLIAM,  RA.,  waa  bom  in  Ozwt  Titeh- 
field-street,  London,  September  18,  1787.  Hia  &ther,  a 
native  of  Wicklow,  was  the  author  of  various  works  which 
attracted  some  notice  in  their  day ;  among  others  a  poem  on 
the  slave  trade,  a  novel  entitled  *  Memoirs  of  a  Picture,*  and 
a  '  Life  of  Oeoige  Morland.*  The  elder  Collins  was  apicture- 
dealer  as  well  as  an  author,  though  in  neither  calling  had  he 
had  much  pecuniary  success.  Moriand  was  a  friend  of  his, 
and  when  nis  son  benin  to  exhibit  a  fondness  for  art  and 
some  skill  in  drawing,  be  readily  obtaiued  Morland's  consent 
that  the  youth  might  stand  beside  him  and  watch  him  paint. 
William  made  tolerable  progress  in  his  pictorial  studies.  He 
entered  in  1807  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  the 
same  time  as  Etty,and  in  after  life  the  two  R.A.*s  were  fond 
of  comparing  th«r  eariy  drawings  and  anhseqaest  pramsa. 
His  earliest  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  on  the  walla  of  the 
Rojral  Academy  was  in  1807,  when  he  eontribnted  two  am^ 
*  ViewB  on  Millbank,*  and  mm  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  when  he  waa  away  in  Italy,  he  did  not  miss  an 
exhibition  for  the  remaining  nine-and-tmrty  years  of  his  life. 
His  father's  death  in  1812  threw  upon  the  yonn^  painter 
serious  responsibilities,  but  these  only  stimulated  him  to  in- 
creased exertions.  For  some  time  he  waa  forced  to  paint 
portraits  as  the  readiest  means  of  seeming  a  moderate  income, 
nut  his  landscapes  and  rustic  groups  began  to  make  their 
way,  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  follow  the  bent  of  hia 
genius.  Almost  from  the  first  he  showed  hia  fondness  for 
punting  ponpa  of  homely  children  engaged  in  some  &TODrite 


direraion,  or  taking  part  in  some  invenile  ttick ;  bat  it  wu 
not  till  the  jraar  fulowing  hia  alection  as  associate  of  the 
academy,  which  took  jilaoo  in  1814,  that  ha  atnu^  into  that 
path— the  representation  ttf  coast  aoenoy-^hieh  poh^ 
inost  aozdy  led  him  to  fame  and  fortona.  Fran  that  time- 
indeed,  for  aome  three  or  fonr  yean  prariou— CoUhu  ana 
wanted  patrons ;  hia  ooane  nom  to  liit  wu  oil  if 
modesate  but  unbroken  snccesa. 

As  a  painter  of  rustic  life,  or  rather,  periiapa,  wa  on^t  to 
say  of  country  children  and  homely  country  soraery,  Coltins 
had  hardly  a  rival.   He  watched  the  habits  and  noted  eveiy 
movementoftheronghand  unsophisticated  nickina,Bndieldom 
failed  to  depict  them  in  their  most  natural  and  uureatraiced 
gaiety.  Swinging  on  a  gate, '  happy  as  a  king ;  *  gaiing  with 
unbounded  admiration  at  the  newly  bom  puppy ;  eatidng 
the  '  stray  kitten ; '  outwitted  by  the  saucy  robin  jut  at  th« 
moment  when  m^ing  sure  that  the  pinch  of  salt  wu  sbont 
to  fall  on  the  bird'a  tail;  exhibiting  the  fresh-found neit; 
biqring  tha  oherriea-4owev«r  the  yonngstera  were  repn* 
•mted  tho  trath  nf  tha  poitiaitnra  waa  at  omcsqipsient: 
and  aome  quaint  or  novel  incident  waa  aoze  to  be  added, 
which  marked  more  graphically  than  «t«b  the  priadpsl 
feature,  the  keeimess  of  the  painter'a  eye,  and  the  sIulfnbinB 
of  his  hand.   In  bis  coast  scenes  these  characteristics  wen 
equally  visible ;  and  etjoally  evident  also  was  his  h^ipinns 
in  bis  choice  d  a  subject.    In  neither  was  there  ever  tay 
attempt  to  surprise  or  excite.   The  painter  knew  exactly 
what  was  within  the  range  of  his  powers.    He  saw  his  tab- 
Ject  clearly ;  knew  what  he  meant  to  accomplish,  and  aeMom 
foiled  to  accomplish  it.  Hence  his  pictures,  apart  altoi:«thet 
frofat  their  artiatic  skill,  always  appear  to  have  a  purpose. 
They  show  that  there  was  something  which  really  intemted 
and  pleased  the  painter,  and  as  a  consequence  the  spfctator 
is  himself  also  interested  and  pleased.    But  their  technical 
qualities  are  of  a  veiy  high  order.   CoUina  had  an  excellent 
eye  for  form,  chiaroscuro,  and  eoloar.   From  the  first  be 
painted  alwaya  with  the  jpmitest  conseieatkmnasa.  He 
neivar  iligbtea  any  part  of  his  work,  and  always  did  his  best ; 
and  henea  hia  cotuae  exhilnted  emitinnal  progress.  In  bb 
earlier  pictures  there  may  be  traced  something  oE  feeblesen 
arising  from  an  excess  of  anxiety  to  render  his  woik  perfect. 
Bnt,  with  increased  command  over  hia  materiala,  he  giaduaUy 
acquired  greater  breadth  and  vigour ;  and  though  ht  always 
continued  to  finish  his  pictures  with  acmpowaa  care,  ne 
early  recognised  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  mere  correctiieu 
of  detail  is  not  finish.   And  then  with  hia  technical  and 
manipulative  skill  there  was  shown  a  close  study  of  natare. 
The  receding  or  advancing  wave,  the  moist  or  parched  aasd, 
the  teeming  clouds,  eveiy  phase  and  every  finture  of  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky,  were  faithfully  observed  and  unobtmsiTvly 
represented.    No  wonder  that  m  a  conntry  like  this,  where 
every  one  who  can  turns  to  the  aceneir  of  nature  wi^  never- 
tiring  zea^  inch  fiuthfnl  tranacripta  of  her  commoner  aspecti, 
animated  too  by  life-like  groupa  of  tboso  peaaant  childrea 
who,  to  dtj  dwalleia  at  least,  alwrn  aeera  so  geonine  a  psil 
of  the  seeneiy,  dionld  have  fomid  abnadnnt  adntiren  tai 
ready  purchasera. 

In  1836  Mr.  Collins  visited  Italy,  and  remuned  then 
nearly  two  years;  diligently  avaiung  himaelf  of  ever] 
opportunity  of  examining  the  works  of  the  great  mastcn 
but  at  the  same  time  filling  his  sketch-book  with  transcript 
of  the  more  striking  features  of  tiie  natural  aconery  aot 
careful  studies  of  the  monks  and  peasants,  and,  above  all 
of  the  children,  in  that  land  of  lazy  enjoyment  and  pereiiuis 
beanty.  On  his  return  in  1839,  he  sent  to  the  academy  a 
the  fruits  of  his  journey  two  views  in  Naples :  one  wil 
groups  of  young  lazzarom  playing  the  game  of  '  ariTivoglio ; 
the  other  with  '  Poor  Travelleis  at  the  door  of  a  Capuchi 
Convent;*  also  a  view  at  Subiaco.  They  manifested  a 
increase  of  artiatic  knowledge  and  power,  and  were  great! 
admired.  Hie  next  year  he  aj^eaied  in  ooite  a  new  brauc 
of  art,  that  of  historical  painting.  Willi  incieaung  yeai 
Mr.  Collins  had  beat  increasing  in  the  depth  and  eamestnc< 
of  his  devotional  feelings,  and  he  not  unnatmaUy  felt  a  atroi 
desire  to  represent  in  his  own  way  the  acenes  on  which  h 
imagination  loved  to  dwell.  '  Our  Ssvionr  with  the  Doctoi 
in  the  Temple  *'  accordingly  appeared  on  the  Academy  wal 
in  1840 ;  '  The  Two  Disciples  at  Emmatis  '  in  1841.  Tin 
of  course  attracted  attention,  and  supplied  a  topic  of  co' 
versaton  in  art  circles,  nor  did  they  fail  of  purchaseiv ;  b 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  positive  relief  by  the  great  body  of  ti 
painter's  admirers  wheuj  after  a  httie  coving  with  natl' 
y  in  one  or  two  small  pictu^  exhibited  in  1S4S,  ' 
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ra^pemd  with  «U  his  old  frethiiMi  tad  yigome  in  1843  and 
mmedii^  ym,  mXh  Ids  *WiiidT  Di^i,*  and  'Crtrnttx 
SmdSf'sBd  'l^wnFiahen,*  and  *  Cottage  Doon,*  aadthe 
nke;  and  nmt  did  CoUiiw  ODjc^mon  graonl  popolarity  ai 
tpsmto'  than  iathflaa  lait  tlm  or  ftmr  nm  of  Bis  life. 

CoUiiu^  jonnwjr  to  Italy  not  only  led  Aim  to  vaita  on  nn- 
oo^enial  anbiecta  serenl  of  the  Mst  yeaa  of  liis  life,  bat 
immz  it  he  laid  the  foandation  of  the  diwaBO  vbicfa  diori* 
lud  nis  dan.  It  waa  not  hoverer  till  1B44  that  diaeaie  of 
Oa  heart  aedared  itself  in  a  decided  form  ;  bat  from  that 
time  he  obtained  only  temporary  relief  from  iti  dietreaaing 
lymptomi,  thoD£^  he  laboured  on  at  his  calling  with  una- 
bated indnstiy,  and  almost  to  the  last  vith  little  perceptible 
kea  of  Ewwer.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February  1847,  at  his 
hooK,  Deronport-Btreet,  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

Cnlfina  was  elected  fi.  A.  in  IBSO  ;  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
libiaiian  to  the  Academy,  bat  resigned  it  on  finding  that  its 
duties  required  a  greater  devotion  of  time  than  he  coald  afford 
Id  pve  to  them.  Collins  ma,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
fortunate  in  early  findiiw  friendly  and  liberal  patrons.  As 
eu^aalSlB  one  of  hia  Norfolk  coast  acenea  obtained  a  place 
B  toe  BotbI  Collection,  and  George  IT,  mbseqaently  com- 
jmnoned  a  eompauionto  ii— *Fnwn  Fishera  at  Haatings.' 
Yet,  thoQgfa  so  mach  in  reqaest,  the  punter  neva  obtained 
mf  of  tiime  extravagant  soma  for  his  works  which  we  some- 
timn  find  popular  painters  demanding.  The  largest  sum  he 
era  leceived  for  a  pietare  was  600  gnineas,  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  for  Us  large  aod  admirable  'Froat  Scene.*  The  paint- 
issa  of  Collins  are  to  be  met  witii  in  most  of  the  great  private 
collections  in  tiiis  conntry.  In  the  National  Gallery  the 
btfeigner  wonld  look  in  vain  for  a  specimen  of  this,  one  oi  the 
most  tfaoronghly  national  of  English  painters.  Fortunately, 
the  Temon  collection  to  a  certain  extent  sappHes  the  defici- 
fscy :  there  may  be  seen  an  excellent  example  of  hia  deline- 
2±i.  OS  of  rnitio  enjoyment  in  '  Happy  aa  a  King,'  painted  in 
1^ ;  one  of  his  pleaaant  coast-scenes,  in  *  The  Shrinn>e»— 
Evening,'  painted  in  1831 ;  and  hia  'Fisherman^  Widow,* 
^ted  in  183S.  Mr.  Collim  married  in  1888  the  daughter 
d  Mr.  Oeddea,  A.RA.,  and  stster  of  Mn.  Carpenter,  the 
veli-knows  portnut-painter ;  and  by  her  had  two  ioiBi. 

COLNE.  [Lakcashirb.] 

COLOMBO.  [CoinMBo.] 

COLUBRINA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
vder  RAamnMta.  It  has  a  spreading  5-clen  calyx  ;  petals 
S,  obovate-convolnte  ;  stigmas  3.  Fmit  cspsalar,  dehiscent, 
tT-coccons,  girded  at  the  Baao  bythe  calyx.  The  seeds  are 
fcisiahed  with  a  short  stalk.  The  species  are  shrubs  with 
ihemate,  qaite  entire,  or  creoalated  leaves,  netted  with  dis- 
:u[t  feather-nerves,  smooth  bat  usually  pabescent  or  rusty 
TlHciQs.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  short  crowded  cymes) 
c  in  ^scicles  with  simple  pflduncles. 

C.  /ermentwRf  Fermented  Snake- Wood,  U  a  native  ol 
SaiDea  ;  the  hitter  baric  of  which  tree  la  aaid  to  bring  on 
rlwknt  fenuentation  in  the  liquors  into  which  it  ia  thrown. 
T^ere  ar«  aevenU  other  species  described,  nativea  of  Sonth 
isericKy  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  None  of  them  am  of 
Kv  known  nse,  and  are  not  worth  cnltivatitot  except  in 
Ksend  collections. 
'  COLUMBITE.  [CoLmiBitrM.] 

COLYTON.  [DavoMHiaE.] 

COLZA.  [Bhjusica.I 

CiDMBE,  DR.  ANDREW,  was  bom  In  Edinburgh,  Oe- 
'^-Ser  37,  1797,  the  fifteenth  child  and  seventh  son  of  a  family, 
<b!ch  numbered  seventeen  in  all.    His  bther  was  a  respect- 
)fue  brewer  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  man  of  superior  mind  and 
■:~tzntj  ;  his  mother  ako  was  a  superior  person.  Educated 
"i  •tx't  bovhood  and  yoath  very  much  under  the  care  of 
•3  elder  brother  George,  the  well-known  phrenologist,  he 
'--w  the  znedical  profession ;  and,  having  studied  at  Edin- 
and.  Farii,  and  taken  the  dmee  of  MX>.,  be  began 
laeticc  in  Edinboigfa  in  1883.    A  pulmonary  complaint 
"sdsr  which  he  had  laboared  rinoe  1819,  and  which 
'  liti  him  to  make  frequent  journeys  into  wanner  climates, 
.tcdaded  Urn  from  such  an  utive  career  as  a  physician  as 
le  ai^t  otherwise  have  been  fitted  for.   In  1836  he  was 
^->nsted  Coniulting  Physician  to  the  King  of  the  Belgiahs. 
^  «3rly  aai  1818  he  had,  like  his  brother  George,  given  his 
■■Cation   to  phrenology  and  become  a  convert  to  it ;  and 
b-y^  ionskg  dIb  practice  as  a  pbyHician  and  afterwards,  he 
D&tisacd  to  advocate  its  doctnnes  through  the  '  Phrenolo- 
;ieal  Jvaxnal.'  He  was  also  a  distingnished  writer  on  general 
aaotific  azid  medical  subjects.   The  followinf;  ia  a  liat  of 
kawat  sllqntutBVBatew«ial^--^OblBrntlo&ao^Men• 


tal  DanmsemeDta,*  Ltaio,  Edinbargh  18S1 ;  '  The  Frindplea 
of  Physiology  applied  to  the  praaervation  of  health,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  phyacal  and  nuntal  Education,'  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  1834--a  work  whieh  haa  bean  hig^y  nroted- 
ated,  and  haa  gone  thrasj^  dztean  or  amBteen  aditiona ; 
'  The  Phyiiol^  of  DiaesUon  couddered  with  sdatiaB  to  the 
PrineiplM  of  Dietatiai,^  Edinhnrgh,  1836,  also  a  most  popnlor 
and  naefol  work;  *A  Treatise  on  the  PhyHologioal  and 
Moral  Management  of  Inbuey,*  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1840,  eight 
editions  of  which  have  been  sold,  these  works  were  writtoi 
by  Dr.  Combe  in  the  intervals  daring  which  he  eDj<^ed 
compaiative  freedom  from  the  malady  which  he  knew  was  to 
cany  him  away.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  by 
him  aa  a. confirmed  invalid,  either  shut  up  in  his  room  in 
Edinbai^h,  or  seekii^  health  by  continued  travelling  and  sea- 
voyages.  In  1848  he  was  in  Madeira.  The  mildness  of  his 
demeanour  dorinc  hia  long  jllneaa,  and  the  seal  with  whidi 
he  contittoed  to  iMward  every  scheme  of  benevolence  which 
aoeivded  with  Ida  aenae  of  what  was  right  and  expedient, 
obtained  him  the  peculiar  tenrd  of  ^1  who  knew  him.  Hia 
death,  long  o^eoted,  took  plaee  on  the  9th  of  Angoat  1847. 
An  inteieating  and  affectionate  aeoonnt  <tf  hb  'life  and  Gm- 
respondeoce  *  was  published  in  1860  by  hia  toother  Geoixe.  ^ 
COMBE  MARTIN.  [DBvossnnui.] 
COMPOUND  RADICLE.  [CHMisTaT,  S.  8,] 
COMTE,  AUGUSTE,,  a  French  philosopher,  whose  ne- 
enliar  system  of  views  has  been  put  forth  by  himself,  and  is 
now  generally  referred  to  under  the  name  of  *  The  Poeitiva 
Philosophy,'  was  horn  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  close 
the  last  centnry.  Hia  fomily  was  strongly  CathoUc  and 
royalist.  Educated  at  one  of  the  French  lyceums,  he  gave 
very  early  proofs  not  only  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  but 
also  of  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  methodi  of 
knowledge  and  the  existing  forms  of  society,  and  a  belief 
that  he  was  deatined  to  play  the  part  of  a  Khcon  in  the  19Ut 
century,  and  initiate  a  new  philosophical  revolution. 
Mathmiatiea  and  the  i^yncal  aeiencea  occupied  mnch  of  hia 
attMition,  bnt  he  had  dieady  extended  hia  views  to  social 
qnestions,  and  become  possessed  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
time  bad  come  when  all  science  and  all  philosophy  must  tw 
treated  from  the  social,  as  the  supreme  point  of  view.  It 
was  with  views  and  aims  of  this  kind  fermenting  in  hia 
mind,  that,  wlule  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  was  involved  within 
the  powerful  vortex  of  the  Saint-Simonian  school,  which, 
immediately  after  the  restoration  of  1810,  began  to  figare  in 
Paris.  The  genius  of  Saint-Simon,  then  between  hia  fiftieth 
and  sixtieth  year,  draw  around  him,  as  by  a  kind  of  magnetic 
&seination,  a  number  of  ardent  young  men,  whom  he  in- 
doctrinated with  bis  views,  ana  almost  all  of  whom— 
notwithstanding  that  few  of  them  in  mature  years  have 
adhered  to  the  philosophy  ctf  their  master — have  been 
distinguished  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  France.  Of  these  Comte  was  the  yonngest — the 
Benjamin,  as  he  was  called,  of  the  Saint-Simonian  school. 
Saint-Simon  had  hkh  hopes  of  him ;  and  when,  about  18S0, 
the  school  pttt  forth,  aa  one  ol  their  propagandist  works,  aa 
exposition  of  the  scientific  basis  of  their  system,  it  was  on 
Comte  that  the  preparation  of  the  work  devolved.  The 
work  enUtled  '  Bysteme  de  Politique  pMitive '  however  on^ 
partially  satisfied  Saint-Simon,  who  said  that  while  "it 
ex^Hninded  the  generalities  of  his  system  from  the  Aristo- 
telian point  of  view,'*  it  overlooked  "  their  religions  and 
sentimental  aspect."  The  truth  is,  Shint-Simon  and  Comte 
were  beginning  to  part  company.  The  discrepancy  did  not 
become  decided  till  after  the  death  of  Saint-Simon  in  1825, 
when  Comte  broke  off  from  the  little  band  of  Sunt-Simo- 
niana — inclading  En&ntin,  Hazard,  Rodriguea,  and  Augnstin 
Thierry— who  remained  fiuthfol  to  the  viewa  of  their  master, 
and  set  aboat  forming  an  organisation  for  their  farther 
pr(^pagation.  Comte  suhfequently  spoke  disparagingly  <rf 
Saint-Simon,  aod  represented  hia  temporary  connection  wiOi 
thai  enUraaiast  as  rather  an  interruption  to  hia  own  true 
intellectual  development  than  a  fortberance  of  it ;  but 
certainly  there  are  such  coincidences  between  M.  Comte's 
subsequent  works  and  the  cardinal  speculations  promulgated 
by  SaintrSimon  when  alive,  that,  unless  we  can  suppose  that 
the  pupil  prompted  the  master  to  a  greater  extent  than 
nsoaHy  happens  in  snch  cases,  it  is  imposaible  to  acquit 
M.  Comte  of  a  certain  appearance  of  ingratitude  in  hia 
idlusions  to  this  part  of  his  education.  In  18S6  M.  Comte 
waa  seized  with  what  he  calls  *a  cerebnl  eriaia^*  whii^  for 
the  time  waa  believ«l  to  be  imeowable  insanity.  Ha  did 
neover  however,  and  lived  to  pnponnd  the  philMophy  with 
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which  hU  nutta  u  aaodated.  Sapportiiig  himseU  by 
teaching  mathematics— in  which  capacity  he  was  professor 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechniqae,  till  diffenuices  with  his  colleagues 
and  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  tlie  empire  depnred 
him  of  bis  office,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  iiiiU|enn  in 
which  hii  chief  support  consisted  of  volontaiy  contnbntions 
from  his  admirers  in  Fiance  and  England — ^he  pnblisbed 
during  the  last  seven  and  twenty  years  a  series  of  works,  all 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  his '  Podtive  Philosophy,*  and 
in  which  even  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  that  system 
in  its  fundamental  doctrines  and  its  spirit  or  even  abhor  it, 
recMiiue  great  power  of  intdleet,  and  aa  extiaordinaiy 
iKtiuty  of  seneruiiatiDn  on  all  rabjacta. 

Fint,  poolished  at  intemls  in  nx  lazigs  Tolonus,  betweaa 
1830  and  1848,  came  ont  his  greatest  worit,  mtitled  '  Cotui 
de  Pbiloaophie  Praitive.'  In  this  work,  after  propounding 
hia  main  doctrine,  which  is,  that  the  human  mind  nas,  by  a 
natural  law,  passied  throo^  three  Bnccessive  stages  in  its 
thoughts  upon  all  nbjeets ;  namely,  the  theolcgiceU  stage,  in 
which  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of 
the  agency  of  supernatural  beings  to  produce  uem;  the 
ntetapajftieal  sta^,  in  which,  while  living  supematural 
beings  are  got  nd  of,  certain  abstract  ideas,  such  as  those 
involved^  in  the  words  *  Nature,'  *  Harmony,'  and  the  like, 
take  their  place  in  men's  thoughts  as  the  productive  causes 
of  evetyUiing ;  and  the  potiiive  stage,  in  which,  sluJung  off 
both  unseen  apiritoal  agencies  and  abstractions,  the  mind 
graspa  the  notion  td  the  universe  in  all  its  departments  as 
procee^ng  aecMding  to  certain  laws  or  uniform  sequences, 
to  be  aioartainedby  obamationuuci  induction ; — he  proceeds 
to  apply  this  view  to  the  entire  system  of  hunan  knowled^. 
All  that  man  knows,  or  can  know,  he  says,  consists  of 
certain  soencea  which  may  be  arranged  in  a  hierarchical 
order  aa  follows,  acctwdin^  to  the  increasing  speciality  and 
complexity  of  the  facts  with  which  they  respectively  deal : 
— 1st,  MathematicM,  the  moat  general  and  simple  of  all, 
which  deals  with  the  mere  &cts  of  number  and  magnitude ; 
Snd,  Attroaoa^,  which  presupposes  mathemaUca,  but  takes 
in  as  additional  the  facts  of  the  celestial  ^hera,  i.  e.  suns, 
planets,  moons,  oomets,  &c.,  as  they  are  seen  as  mutually 
acting  masses ;  3rd,  Qmiral  Pkytiea,  which  takes  for  gnnted 
mathematical  and  astronomical  laws,  but  concerns  itself  also 
with  the  motions  and  other  mechanical  phenofaiena  of  bodies 
on  our  earth ;  4th,  C^emiUn,  which,  in  like  manner, 
presupposes  all  the  foregoing,  bat  investigates  &rth«  the 
phenomena  of  the  moleoilar  chuges  and  cwnititntion  of 
bodies ;  fith.  Biology  (subdivided  into  V^etabk  and  Animal, 
and  involving  Psycholo^  as  a  department  of  Animal  Biology 
concerned  more  immediately  with  the  phenomena  of  nerve 
and  hrun-function),  undertaking  the  farther  study  of 
individual  organised  beings;  and  6thly,  Sodology  or  the 
Social  Science^  investigating,  as  tiie  most  complex  phenomena 
of  all,  those  of  social  or  corporate  life.  Himerto,  according 
to  U.  Comte,  only  the  first  four  of  these  sciences  have  been 
even  partially  emancipated  from  the  theological  and  meta^ 
physical  spirit,  and  pursued  positively  ;  but  the  time  had 
come,  as  he  thought,  for  the  extension  of  the  tme  positive  or 
scientific  spirit  to  all,  and  conseqnently  for  the  expulsion  of 
theology  and  metaphysics  frmn  the  nniverse.  As  the 
ftpostle  ol  this  great  speculative  change  he  first  reviewed  the 
various  adraoea  np  to  the  last  and  chief  one,  which,  by 
a  ^oai  bnt  convenient  grammatical  hybridism,  he  calls 
Sociolo^,  giving  in  fact  a  series  of  treatises  in  which  the 
generahCies  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  general  phjrHica, 
chemistry,  and  biolo^,  are  lucidly  exponnded,  and  then 
reserves  hisstirength,  m  the  last  three  volumes,  for  Sociolc«y. 
Here  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  world,  and  protesting 
against  the  anarchy  of  all  existing  politics,  attempts  to  lay 
down  the  basis  of  a  true  or  positive  politiea,  snch  aa  states 
will  ultimately  be  governed  by,  when  ue  positive  milleimiam 
shall  have  come.  Apart  from  the  main  poipoae,  this  portion 
of  the  work  abounds  with  itrikiog  thoii|^ti  and  pcopomtiona 
of  wide  application. 

In  1843  M.  Comte  published  a  small  mathematical  work 
entitled  'Traits  El^menture  de  G^m^trie  Analytiqne  & 
deox  et  k  troia  diaensiona,'  followed  not  long  afterwuda 
by  a  posDlar  tzeatiae  on  aatronomy,  which  hu  been  highly 
^mired ;  and  in  1S44  he  published  a  *  Diaconn  sot  I'Esprit 
FowUf,  mfordng  popularly  the  ideaa  <rf  his  larger  wori^ 
Withm  the  next  few  yeaxa,  however,  a  second  vitw  'crisis* 
of  bis  life— not  this  tune  of  the  '  cerebral '  kind,  but  of  the 
sentimental— wo^ud  a  certain  change  in  hia  views.  A 
Tirtttoni  afitation,  to  which  he  aiakM  fiK^nent  allnaion  in 


;  snbaeqnent  antobiwiaphio  passuea  in  hia  prefaeai,  for  a 

named  Clotilde,  whose  death  len  him  miurable,  revealed  to 
him,  what  Saint-Simon  had  long  before  hinted,  the  deficiency 
and  meagreness  of  hia  philosophy  on  the  senticiental  ud 
relinous  side.  To  make  up  this  deficiency  was  the  object  of 
all  his  later  activity.    This  he  attempted  to  do^  not  by 
obliterating  any  part  of  his  already-proclumed  philosophy, 
not  by  calmig  uck  either  cashiered  theology  or  cashiered  me- 
taphysics into  the  nniverse,  but  by  supplementing poiiiirisme 
with  the  necessary  erosion  from  the  heart.   In  uct,  daring 
the  last  eight  years,  M.  Comte  endeavonred  to  fonnd  a  new 
ze%ion,  eonnstent  with  the  fundamental  doetiine  of  nMti< 
visme ;  to  accomplish  which,  seeing  that  pouti'riiae  oeaiei 
deity  or  inviuble  ^rita  of  any  kmd  uartlrom  hamanitr, 
ha  niakea  hnmaniW  itself  the  object  of  the  new  wordup.  la 
1848  he  pnUished  a  *  Disconrs  sar  I'Ensemble  da  Ponii- 
viame,*  in  which  Uie  notion  of  the  new  religion,  u  Ibe 
necessary  appendix  to  his  philosophy,  was  promulgated,  ud 
in  1849  hej)ubliBhed  a  singular  book  of  a  more  precise 
nature,  entitled '  Quite  Systematiqne  de  rHomanite :  C&len- 
drier  Pontiviste,  on  Systdme  g^n^ral  de  Commemotatios 
publiqne,*  in  which  work  he  proposed  a  systematic  vorship 
by  humanity  of  itself,  as  represented  in  its  greatest  men  of 
aU  ages — twelve  of  whom  he  specified  as  worthy  to  predde 
over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  while  for  each  week  he 
nominated  snbordinate  men,  and  for  each  day  minor  celebri- 
ties atill  (it  was  singular  to  the  reader  to  note  how  muj 
Frenchmen  there  were  among  these  goda  and  godkins) ;  and 
also  arranged  aone  of  the  fcumalities  of  the  wonhip.  In 
1852  appeared  the  'Catidusme  Poutivtstc^  on  Somnuiie 
Exposition  de  la  Religion  Universelle  en  onxe  Entretiess 
Sy^ematiques  entre  une  Femme  et  nn  Frfitra  de  rHnmanitJ;' 
M.  Comte  himself  giving  in  the  meantime  practical  effect  to 
his  views  by  assuming  the  office  and  title  of  the  chief  prieiit 
of  his  own  religion,  preaching  aa  such,  and  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony  and  funeral  rites  when  called  upon  by 
his  disciples  to  do  so.    His  disciples  in  this  sense  hovevei 
were  never  numerooa,  and  while  publishing  his  last  work, 
entitled  *  Syst^me  de  Politique  Positive,  ou  Tiait^  de  Socio- 
Icwie,  instituant  la  Religion  de  I'Humanit^,*  the  firtt  volume 
ot  which  appwed  in  18fil  and  the  others  have  been  isned 
since,  he  was  not  only  in  poor  circumstances,  bat  eompluned 
of  the  duertion  of  bia  pupils  one  after  another,  and 
pressed  his  sorrow  that  he  aaw  no  on«  all  over  the  earth 
whom,  befine  he  died,  he  mold  ordain  a«  his  anecessor  in 
the  cluur  of  the  new  ^ilos(^y  and  the  pontificate  (rf  the 
new  religion.   H.  Cnnte  died  Sept  0^  1887. 

Those  who  desire  farther  infbnnation  reqieetiiw  the  Ufa 
and  views  of  this  very  extraordinaiy  pnwmage,  wui  find  it 
either  in  his  own  works  above  enumerated,  or  in  two  wotVi 
published  in  this  country  presenting  an  abstract  of  his  viewi 
— '  Ctemta'a  Phil<»ophy  of  the  Sciencea,  being  an  Exposition  ol 
the  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,'  by  G.  H.  Lewes ;  and 
Miss  Haniet  Martineau's  *  Positive  Philoaophy  of  Auf:ust4 
(Tomte  freelv  translated  and  condensed*  (0  vols.  iti5^] 
Comte's  'Pnilosophy  of  Mathematics,*  extracted  'from  hi 
main  work,  has  been  tramlated  in  America  by,  W.  A) 
OiUespie  ;  and  his  '  Popular  Astronomy '  also,  if  we  mistab 
not,  has  found  an  English  translator. 

(SONDAMINEA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  tlii 
natotal  order  Omekomaeea.  It  has  a  campannlate  aipi 
0-erenato  ot  6*toothed  limb,  deddnoon ;  corolla  ftanne] 
shqted,  with  a  somewhat  carved  tube,  which  ia  a  litti 
longer  than  the  calyx,  a  dilated  throat,  and  a  5-paTted  limb 
stamena  inserted  above  the  middle  of  the  tube  or  near  tt| 
throat ;  anthers  oblong,  linear,  bifid  at  the  base,  iength  i 
corolla;  stigma  S-lobed.  Capsule  torbinate,  tnmcati 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  ve^ 
small,  wedge-shaped.  The  ^mciea  are  American  shnlij 
with  2-parted  aeominate  atipnlea  and  tenainal  muy-flowm 
coiymbe. 

C.  oorymhoaa  ia  a  native  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  tl 
Peruvian  Andes.  It  has  ovate-oblong  leaves,  acumtnat 
cordate,  sessile,  plicated,  coriaceous ;  corymbs  large,  brachial 
trichotomouB  ;  corolla  purple  extenially,  with  the  throat  ni 
filaments  naked ;  teeth  of  the  caljrx  broad,  short,  and  blui 
The  bark  is  febrifugal.  The  bark  gatherers  of  Peru  are  i>i 
to  use  this  plant  for  adulterating  samples  of  Cinchona.  1 
bark  is  only  slighU;|r  bitter,  and  may  be  easily  recognised  j 
its  being  white  inside,  rather  bitter,  and  viaeid. 

C.  tinetoria  ia  a  native  of  Soath  Amene^  and  ia  oii 
oceasioiially  as  a  dye. 

COND£R,  JOSIAB,  wit  bon^  London  pn  th*  17th 
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StBleabtT,  1789.  Hs  wbb  the  aon  of  a  bookseller,  and  veiy 
ttriy  iis^ytA.  a  taste  for  literatnre.  Hii  first  attempts  were 
nm  u  ^rli  in  the  '  Atheonam,'  a  monthly  magaxiiie 
ihea  fjited  l>7  I^-  Aikin ;  and  in  1810,  in  eonnedioii  with 
I  few  fmaiB,  a  volnnie  of  poems  was  pabUshed  ondet  the 

of 'The  Associate  MinstreL'  In  1614,  bong  at  the  time 
ipthMer  and  bookseller  in  St,  Panl^  Chmehyaid,  he  pnt^ 
^Btd  the '  Eclectic  Review,'  of  which  ha  eontinned  to  be 
dim  ontil  1837,  though  he  retired  fram  the  bookselling 
bitsnen  io  1819.  Under  his  management  the  *  Eclectic 
Bniev' received  the  auiiitance  of  many  eminent  men  among 
Ihe  fios-OHiformists,  sach  as  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Dr. 
Chalmert,  Dr.  Vao^^ian,  and  oUiers.  Daring  this  period,  his 
initOiy  ms  dispUyed  hj  the  production  of  other  works 
lifo.  Id  1818  appeared  two  volamea  '  On  Protestant  Non- 
at!«mtj.'  In  1824  '  The  Modem  Traveller '  was  com- 
EKKed :  it  extended  to  thirty-three  volomes,  nearly  the 
lisle  of  which  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Conder,  and  all  nader 
liis  loperintendence.  In  18S4  also  appeared  *  The  Star  in 
•ie  £»t,'  a  poem ;  and  in  1834  a '  Dictionaiy  of  Geogr^hjr,* 
■adiaevtianslatiraof  the'Epifctle  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
Noia'  la  1836  he  edited  '  The  Congregational  Hymn- 

imied  onder  the  sanction  f>f  the  Congref;ational  U  nion ; 
lad  in  1637  be  pabliabed '  The  Chcdr  and  Oratory :  Sacred 
Poau,'  to  which  Mrs.  Condor  ma  a  contribntor.  He  was 
t^aoiWof  IIIU7  other  works,  bnt  «a  have  meiUinud  the 
pnneipsL 

Mr.  Coders  reputation  having  become  established  among 
ibtDuHiters,  he  was  requested  in  1832  to  andertake  the 
ej&mliip  of  '  The  Patriot/  a  newspaper  recently  established 
a  the  dioenting  interest.  From  this  time  he  took  a  more 
xtiTe  part  in  tii«  pabtic  proceedings  of  the  Dissenters, 
Bttflding  their  meetings,  and  affording  them  the  assistance 
cosnsela.  '  The  Patriot,'  under  Mr.  Gender's  mans^e- 
Ki*.  became  the  organ  of  what  may  be  termed  in  polities 
'jjVhigaietim  of  £e  Disienten,  as  opposed  to  the  Radical 
ncnii ;  wldl*  in  eccleriastical  afiairs  it  repreaotted  the 
Cscn^sdonalirtsaud  Baptists.  For  twsnty-three  years  Mr. 
t  -zia  falfiUed  tlie  dnties  of  hi*  t^ce  with  aiemplary  care, 
and  liberality ;  prodncing  also  occasionally  works 

uBportaDce,  anch  as  *  Acalyticai  and  Comparative  View 
sliL*  fieii^ons,* '  The  Harmony  of  History  with  Prophecy,' 
i:i.i£dMTenl  pamphlets  on  stirring  topics  of  the  day. 

U:.  Conder  married  in  1615  Joan  Elizabeth,  the  dai4;hter 
'-'It.  Thomas  of  Sonthgate,  by  whom  he  left  foar  sons  and 
i^idiier.  After  a  short  illness,  be  died  on  Dec.  27, 1655. 

ij-NFEDEBATION,  ARGENTINE.  [pLaTi,  La, 
Situs  or.] 

C-'Ma.  [Chmmistrt,  a  1.] 

ioSlL'lSA.    [Chrhistrt,  S.  1.] 

O.'SSCIENCE,  COURTS  OF.  All  the  Courts  of  Con- 
^■xt.  Courts  <^  Requests,  and  other  similar  tribunals  were 
-•~3ied  in  1S46,  by  the  itatnta  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95.  on  the 
K  ■£  of  thff  new  Comity  Govts.  [Coobtb,  S.  2.1 
^'-'■XOPS,  a  genus  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  order 
-V-^  sad  the  family  Cont^idce.  The  Umil^  Goiuynda  is 
dancteriaed  : — Proboscis  distinct,  last  joints  of  an- 
^fensiD^a  ahorts^le.   Wings  peifecL   Cubital  vein 

-i  ';  brachial  Tvins  without  Q)urious  vein  ;  axillary  lobe 

■-iitL   Haltens  uncovered. 

'  ^  RD9S  Omepm  has  the  following  characters :— Body  of 
-'^  cic,  raiher  slender,  generally  adorned  with  yellow  or 
:iLis.  Head  thick,  vesiculose,  the  crown  especially, 
' .  i  trauvesae  Teacular  tubercle ;  £ront  broad  in  both 
£yei  prominent,  oblong ;  ocelli  none.  Proboscis 
"^xiict,  »\iS,  davate,  horizontal,  or  somewhat  raised 

-  >  exrve.  geniculate  at  the  base,  arched  above,  hollow 

•i.  j'jocly  notched  at  the  tip,  moch  shorter  than  the 
••3.  Lmgioa  alender,  filiform,  transparent.  Palpi  uni- 
-'-3c.  ilMit,  Terr  small,  fringed  at  the  tijm  with  fine 
JL  T^Mi  obliqaely  ponect,  cylindrical,  twice  the 
cf  Ute  Hngaa,  narrower  towards  the  tip,  most  slender 
CLe,  bilofaed,  slightly  hairy,  and  with  three  Bhallow 
^•^^  iaicws  at  the  tip.  Antennsa  about  as  long  as  the 

-  ]fstei.  seated  on  a  tubercle,  approximate  at  the  base, 
,  =^  tlMsee  :  fint  joint  short,  cyliLdrinl,  pubescent, 
•'■'-ztz  c&r^  with  the  lecond  ;  second  long,  sub-clavate ; 
;  '  '--.•^gxter  than  the  second;  foorth  very  short ;  fifth 

^  ^ifS,  videned  on  one  side ;  sixth  and  seventh 
i  .'.^  -{iL^.    Thorax  almost  qnadrate,  slightly  convex 
' *u  a  Mpw-la  on  each  side ;  scateUum  small,  semi- 
H'la^  'Aaneeelate,  finely  pnV-escent,  incumbent,  and 
-i  mam.  pirxfai^h.^  vein  unitfi  w>Ui  the  cLbital 


towards  the  tip ;  pmbiachial  and  diseal  areolets  long,  the 
latter  closed  near  the  posterior  margin  hy  a  ttanaverse  vein ; 
anal  areolet  louf^  distinct,  complet*.  Abdomen  arched, 
rather  lon&  with  six  aegmuta  mine  or  Ian  dander  towards 
tha  bu^oDGhmte  towudi  the  tip,  which  ii  inmmwd. 
rather  rtont;  iXhim  rvcj  lUg^tly  eturad,  comprawad  and 
dih^ed  at  the  tips,  in  loiiw  cases  with  a  tnaunrans  ntnrei 
tarsi  rather  broad  j  vat^fom  and  onychia  diatinet 

Male.— Abdomen  with  a  prqeetisg  oonictl  proeeH  <n  tbt 
fourth  segment  beneath. 

These  flies  frequent  flowers ;  their  larvas  are  parantie  on 
those  of  the  hnmble-bee.  There  are  twenty  species  of  thia 
insect  in  the  eoltecticm  at  the  British  Museum,  of  these  not 
mora  than  three  are  found  in  Eogland,  the  reat  haviag 
been  caught  in  the  aonth  of  France,  North  Amexiea,  uw 
Australia. 

A  single  spedmen  of  C.  ttriffota  was  found  near  Killamey, 
in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1860.   (Walker,  Inteeta  Britatmka.) 

CONSTANTINA.  [Cowantina.] 

CONYBEARE,  VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  DANIEL, 
Dean  of  Lhmdaff,  was  bom  at  his  fathar's  loetory,  St. 
Botolph's,  Bishop^ate,  London,  June  7, 1787.  Ho  entered 
Cbtistchorch  College,  Oxford,  in  Jannanr  1806,  and  took  hti 
degrees  B.A.  in  1808,  and  M.A.  in  1811.  Mr.  Conybearo 
was  one  of  the  earliest  prunotors  of  the  Geological  Societj, 
and  the  important  senrieos  ho  tendered  to  geological  science 
may  be  seen  in  his  numerous  papers  printed  in  the  Seder's 
*  Transactions.*  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Fleaiosaunw, 
that  strangest  of  all  the  antediluvian  monsters,  and  for  bis 
descriptloiu  of  the  animal  Cuvier  paid  him  the  highest  com- 
pliment that  can  be  offered  by  one  scientific  philosopher  to 
another.  His  papers  on  the  coal-fields,  giving  a  description 
of  the  phyancal  eeography  of  important  districts,  and  esta- 
blishing uie  Telations  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
British  rocks,  and  their  order  of  ssperpositionj  have  fsroished 
data  for  ^aetieal  pnrposea,  and  uow  lunr  the  absord  miik 
takes  of  mining  apeeolatoia  are  to  bo  STwded.  As  will  be 
soon  from  the  snbjoined  titles,  his  reseaxchos  were  extended 
to  various  branehea  of  inqoiiy.  His  first  paper  presented  to 
the  Geological  Society  waa  *  On  the  Origin  of  a  remarkable 
Class  of  Organic  Impressions  occurring  in  Nodules  of  Flint,' 
vol.  il,  1814 ;  '  Descriptive  Notes  refierring  to  the  Outline  of 
Sections  presented  hf  a  Part  of  the  Coaats  of  AnUim  and 
Deny,'  voL  iiL,  1816,  made  in  a  tour  conjointly  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Backland,  Dean  of  Westminster;  'Notice  of  the  Discovery 
of  a  New  Fossil  Animal,  forming  a  link  between  the  Ichthyo- 
saunu  and  Crocodile,'  &&,  vol  v.,  1821.  In  vol.  L,  new 
series,  1624,  farther  notices  are  given,  and  '  On  the  Discoveiy 
of  an  almost  perfect  Skeleton  of  the  Plesiosaama ; '  and  the 
same  volome  contains  *  Observatioos  on  the  South-Westem 
Coal  District  of  Endand,'  written  conjointly  with  the  Dean 
of  Westminster ;  '  Extraordinary  Landslip  and  great  Con- 
vulsion of  the  Coast  near  Axmooth,*  Jameson's  *Edis. 
Journal,'  1840 ;  '  On  the  Phenomena  of  Geology  which  seem 
to  bear  most  directly  on  Theoretical  SpecaUtions,'  *  PhiL 
Mw.'  vols.  viiL  and  ix.,  second  series ;  *  On  the  Structure 
and  extent  of  the  Sooth- Welsh  Coal  Basin,'  tfr.  vol.  xi. ; 
'  Outlinea  of  the  Oeol<^  of  England  and  Wales  ;  with  an 
introductory  Compendium  of  the  General  Principles  of  that 
Science,*  &c,,  8vo, Xondon,  1822  (conjointly  with  W.  Phillips). 
He  also  drew  up  the  '  Report  on  the  Progress,  Actual  State, 
and  Ulterior  Ptospecta  of  Geological  Science,'  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  *  Reports  of  the  Briti^  Association.' 

Mr.  Conybeare  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1819.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Geolc^cal  Society,  aiul 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  Fraaoe.  He 
became  Dean  of  Llandaff  in  1846,  having  previously  be«B 
public  preacher  in  his  own  miveruty,  and  Bampton  lecturer  fa 
1839.  HediedafterthieefaoaTS*iUnes8,onAngostl2th,1867, 
at  Itchen  Stoke  vicarage,  while  stiyiog  with  his  third  son. 

COOKIA,  a  genus  of  planU  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
AvrofUiaoea.  The  species  are  small  trees  with  imparipinnate 
leaves  ;  leaflets  alternate,  unequal  at  the  base,  or  oblique. 

C.  punctata  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  Moluccas ;  it  has 
ovate  lanceolate  leaflets,  acuminated,  hardly  unequal  at  the 
ba.se.    It  is  a  middle-sized  tree  bearing  eatable  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  Cf:g,  yellow  on  Uie  ootaide,  the  pulp 
white,  rather  acrid,  but  sweet.    This  fruit  is  esteemed  aa  an 
article  of  diet  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelaf(0,  and  ii^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Warapee.  Tberearetwoocthreeutlivr 
species,  natives  of  tbo  East,  all  known  as  Waopeo  Vtoas. 

COOKSTOWN.  CTwrin.] 

COOPER,  JAMES  F£NlMOKlS,wasboni  at  narli&s'.u£.. 
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New  Jersey,  United  State^  on  tbe  ISth  of  September,  1769. 
Hie  father  wu  of  a  BackinghamBfaire  familr,  which  emi- 
mted  to  America  some  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
^tnre  soTeliat.  When  James  wu  about  two  yean  old  his 
fiither  remored  to  the  banka  of  the  piotnresqae  Otaefco  Lake, 
Western  New  York,  and  there  founded  the  villace  of 
Cooperatown  ;  and  aomewhat  later  he  was  elected  a  jadge  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  Having  himself  initiated  hia  son 
in  the  mdimentazy  branehea  of  learning,  he  transferred  him 
to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ellison,  an  episcopal  clergyman  at 
AlbaoT,  by  whom  be  was  prepared  for  collie.  He  remained 
at  Tale  college  from  1802  to  ISOfi,  when,  ba-nng  taken  hia 
deftree,  he  entered  tbe  navy  ai  a  midahipman.  He  Mrred 
at  aea  for  six  yean,  and  bil  eondnet  won  the  approbation  of 
bis  snperiora,  and  tbe  esteem  of  bia  felloW'Officers.  It  was 
here  he  acquired  that  familiarity  with  a  maritime  life,  and 
luowledie  of  the  scenes  and  phenomena  of  the  ocean,  which 
lend  such  a  charm  to  hia  naval  atoriea.  On  retiring  from 
the  service  he  in  1811  married  Miia  Delaney,  a  sister  of 
Kabop  Delancy  of  New  York,  and  tocdc  up  bis  abode  in  the 
family  village  of  Cooperstown. 

His  next  few  years  were  spent  in  private  life.  It  was  not 
till  1621  that  Mr.  Cooper  appeared  as  an  author.  His  first 
work  was  a  novel, '  Precaution,'  which  professed  to  be  a  itory 
of  English  life.  It  met  with  no  auccess,  but  the  author, 
little  daunted,  speedily  ventured  before  the  public  again, 
vith'TheSpT^taleof theNentralOronnd.'  Athorou^hly 
original  and  genuine  American  novel  caught  the  American 
ear,  much  as  '  Waverley'  had  caught  the  Scottish.  Its  auc- 
cesa  waa  immediate  and  unbounded.  In  England  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  American  character  and  scenery  gave  it  tiie 
additional  charm  of  novelty,  and  Cooper  at  once  took  rank 
with  the  leading  novelists  of  tbe  day.  The  *  Pioneers  *  fol- 
lowed in  1623,  and  confirmed  the  reputation  of  its  author. 
A  year  later  appeared  'The  Pilot— a  Tale  of  the  Sea.' 
These  were  the  types  of  a  long  series  of  novels  which  during 
many  years  flowed  from  Cooper's  prolific  pen.  He  had  in 
them  brought  before  hia  readers  the  mighty  forests  and  wide 
prairies,— the  backwoods  of  America,  wi^  their  original  oc- 
cupant* the  Red  Indiana  and  the  Anglo-American  hunters 
and  settlera,  who  were  rapidly  supplanting  them  ;  and  the 
sea  with  its  daring  American  privateera ;  and  again  and 
anin  be  was  to  reprodnee  these  in  more  or  lesa  varied  fonna. 
Tbe  strength  of  his  narrative,  bia  power  in  delineating 
ebaracter,  his  command  of  the  paanons,  keomess  of  observar 
tion,  and  descriptive  skill  were  aeknowle^ced  witbont  stint* 
and  America  was  admitted  to  have  produced  a  gnat  oiiginal 
novelist. 

Cooper,  like  Scott,  thought  the  tide  of  success  was  to  be 
taken  at  the  full ;  and  he  pabliahed  novel  after  novel  with  a 
npidity  rivalling  that  of  the  author  of  'Waverley.'  For  a 
time  hia  imagination  and  stores  of  knowledge  appeared  to 
sustain  without  diminution  the  heavy  drain.  He  was  never 
happ^  in  depicting  pecnliarities  of  character,  nor  carried 
tbe  reader  along  with  more  rapidity  and  interest,  than  in  the 
'Prairie'  and  tbe 'Last  of  the  A'lohicana,' which  appeared 
after 'Lionel  Lincoln'  and  one  or  two  oUiers,  inl82Q;  in 
the 'RedRover' and  tbe 'Water  Witch,'  and  the  'Wept  of 
tbeWialwtonWish.'wbicbfollowedinBueceedingyran.  Bat 
in  these  and  a  few  others  he  exhausted  his  genius,  and  novels 
like '  Ned  Myere,'  the  '  Sea  Lions,'  *  Meicedes  of  Castille,' 
and  '  The  Headsman  of  Berne,*  served  imly  to  call  into 
clearer  notice  the  weak  points  of  their  anther ;  yet  the 

•  Deerslayer '  and  one  or  two  otbei  of  his  later  atones  had  so 
much  of  beauty  and  strength,  that  had  there  been  no  inter- 
rwxDg  fail  ores,  there  would  have  been  little  reason  to  fancy 
that  the  hand  of  the  graat  Ameriean  novelist  had  lost  its 
skill. 

In  18S6  Mr.  Cooper  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained 
for  about  ten  years,  his  longest  sojoams  being  made  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  The  fraits  of  hia  European  travel  were  the 
novela  of '  The  Headsman,* '  The  Bravo,'  *  Heidenmaur,'  and 
'Hercadea,*  none  of  which  were  very  auccessfnl ;  and 
'Homeward  Bound.'  and  '  Home  as  Found,*  which,  with  the 

•  Introductory  Letter  to  bis  Countiymen,*  stirred  up  aome 
■troop  feeliM.  Nor  was  he,  aa  vre  have  abready  intimated, 
bamitr  in  tbe  novels  he  wrote  on  bis  ratam  to  America, 
althoDgh  in  several  of  them  be  zeeorred  to  his  old  American 
foresU  and  sea  haunts.  But  be  wandered  also  often  into  the 
vwiona  of  home  and  foreign  politaca,  not  even  keeping  clear 
of  controver^  in  hia  novels ;  and  his  very  inaptitude  for 
reasoning  rendered  him  the  more  dogmatic  in  maintaining  his 
own  iriswa  and  insdUe  under  oontradlction  oc  diasent. 


Some  of  bis  home  critioa  he  prosecuted  for  libel ;  hia  foreign 
opponents  he  denounced  with  unbounded  wrath.  HoKcvir, 
aa  time  wore  on  hia  bettor  spirit  returned  ita  sway,  and  it 
was  rewarded  at  home  and  abroad  with  a  return  of  the  old 
admiration  and  esteem  j  so  that  hia  death,  which  occurred  at 
Cooperatown  on  tbe  14th  of  September,  18S1,  caused  a 
general  expreasion  of  sorrow  throughout  America,  which 
was  uneerely  responded  to  in  this  country,  where  he  bad 
hardly  fewer  readen  and  admirers  than  in  bia  own  land. 

Besides  the  nov^  mentioned  above,  Ifr.  Cooper  wroto 
'  The  Pathfinder,'  '  Tbe  Monikins.*  *  'The  Two  Adaurala/ 
'Wyandotte,'  'Wing  and  Wing,^  'Afloat  and  Adiore,* 
'Autobiography  of  a  Pocket  Handkercbief,'  *Salaaatoe,* 
'The  Chainbearer,*  'The  Cntor,*  'Oak  OpenSngs,*  'Jack 
Tier,* '  Tbe  Sea  Liona,'  and  we  believe  one  or  two  othera. 
He  also  wroto  a '  History  of  the  United  Statea  Navy,'  which 
does  not  bear  a  very  high  reputation ; '  Lives  of  Distioi^iBhed 
American  Naval  Officers,* '  Gleanings  in  Eorope,*  *  Slietches 
of  Switzerland,' '  Notions  of  the  Americans  by  a  Travelimg 
Bachelor,'  and  '  The  Way  of  the  Hour.*  Most  European 
languagea  have  translationa  of  some  of  Cooper's  novels,  and 
it  is  stated  that  one  or  two  of  the  Oriental  toncues  pos^ss 
a  version  of  at  least  one  of  hia  stories.  Moat  of^  the  earlier 
novels  and  several  of  the  later  have  been  rendered  into 
German ;  and  in  French  there  is  a  translation  by  DeEaacon- 
pret  in  23  vols.  8to,  Paris,  1638-4S,  and  anotbn  in  6  yoit. 
by  Messrs.  Laroche  and  de  Mont^mont. 

COOT  (A^M  atra).  [Rillida.I 

COOTEHILL,  county  of  Csvan,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-I^w  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Drumcoon 
and  barony  of  TuUaghgarvey,  is  situated  in  A4'  0*  N.  lat., 
7"  3'  W,  long.,  73  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popn- 
lation  in  18fil  was  2105,  besides  1101  in  the  Union  work- 
house  and  other  public  institutions.  Cootehill  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
105,848  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  44,333. 

Cootehill  lies  on  the  road  from  Kingacourt  to  Clones,  OR'I 
has  four  principal  streets,  which  are  wide  and  snhHtantially 
bnilt.   It  containa  a  neat  church,  besides  chapels  for  Romoa 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Moravians,  and  Quakers. 
There  is  here  a  brisk  trade  iu  linens,  and  a  large  mark^il, 
for  agricultural  produce.   The  town  stands  at  the  western 
extremity  of  a  aeriea  of  lakes  which  are  navigable  for  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  distance  (7  miles)  hence  to  Ballybay. 
The  neighbonriiood  is  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  with 
namerona  demesnes  and  mansions.   Quarter  sessioiu  for  the  : 
connty  are  held  at  Cootehill.   There  are  here  a  bridewell,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force.   A  bix 
ia  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  each  month. 

COPLESTON,  REV.  EUWARD.  D.D.,  waa  bora  Febm- 
aiy  2,  1776,  at  the  rectory-house,  Offwell,  Devonshire.  Hit 
fether,  tbe  Rev.  John  Bradford  Copleaton,  waa  tbe  rector  ol 
that  parish,  and  be  educated  at  his  own  residence  a  limited 
number  of  pupils,  among  whom  was  bis  son  Edward.  Id 
1791  Edwanl  Copleston  waa  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Oxford ;  in  1793  be  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  poem  ;  and  in  1795  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College.    He  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  sO 
English  essay  on  'Agriculture,'  in  1796,  and  in  171)7 
appointed  coUege-tutor,  though  he  had  not  then  taken  hM 
degree  of  M.A.   In  1802  be  was  elected  Professor  of  Poeti^ 
to  the  ttnivnrrity,  in  which  office  he  sacceeded  Dr.  HunUi 
He  published  in  1613  the  substance  of  the  lectures  which  ^ 
had  delivered,  under  the  title  of  '  PrslecUones  Academi 
a  work  which  gained  him  a  hi^h  reputation  for  pare 
elegant  Latin  composition  combined  with  extensive  poeti 
information.    Some  severe  attacks  on  the  Univeruty 
Oxford  having  been  made  in  tbe  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  \ 
Copleston  pnUished  in  1810  'A  Reply  to  the  Calumnie5 
the  Edinbur^  Review  against  Oxford,'  which  waa  follow 
by  another  'neply'  in  the  same  year,  and  by  a  third  in  Ibl 
These  replies  were  greatly  esteemed  by  tbe  university,  a 
regarded  as  a  triumphant  defence.   In  1614  Copleston 
elected  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  and  Boon  afterwarJa 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  diploma,  tbe 
atrument  setting  forth  that  thia  diatioction  resulted  from 
gmtefnl  sense  of  the  many  public  bm^ta  wbidi  he  h 
conferred  npon  the  nnivenity.    Dr.  Copleston  is  eliied 
remembered  as  a  divine  by  his  woA  on  'Predestinatiiii 
which  consists,  for  the  moat  part,  of  three  sennoos  preach 
at  St.  Marv's  church,  Oxford, '  An  Enquiry  into  the  I>e 
trines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  wiui  Notes  and  i 
Appendix  on  the  iT^^f^i^KJUimig^i^  £i>slan 
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(n,  London,  1681.  Brtwaan  the  jwn  1811  and  18S2  he 
cntriboted  rniny  attidei  to  the  'Quuterly  Beview.*  In 
1S^6  Dr.  Copleston  was  appointed  to  the  deuwiy  of  Chester, 
ttd  io  16S7  he  nieceeded  Dr.  Stuniier  in  the  bishopric  of 
liindaff  and  dflaoeiy  of  St  Faiil%  London.  He  »1m  hdd 
thi  bononuy  appointment  of  profesm  of  anciant  hiatonr  to  the 
Sojil  Academy  of  Aiti,  and  ww  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
d  Antiqtiariea.  AA«r  he  beeame  a  biehop  fail  time  was 
(hieflj  ooca^ed  in  the  paifiMiDaiiee  «f  the  datiee  of  hii 
dianM.  Som*  of  hb  nnnons,  chaigea,  and  ipaeehw  in  tha 
3oM  of  liOida,  were  pabliahed  at  tlw  time  whaa  made. 
He  RBisdmaaUjdming  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Hard- 
wick  Hooiey  near  Chepstow,  where  he  died  October  14, 1849. 

{Mmoin  ofE.  CopUtlomy  BiahoptfUataag,  vUk  SdtOiim 
pmluM  Ditury  and  CbrrnponMio^  4^,  by  William  Jamei 
Cd(!f<ton,  London,  1651,  6to.) 

LUPUOLITES  (x^por  and  M0oi),  the  fomilieed  excr*- 
aeiKt  of  reptUei,  ufa,  and  other  Bnimalf,  found  in  varioas 
sun  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Bnckland  in  hia  'Bridgewato- 
TmtiM '  fixit  drew  attention  to  the  probable  natme  of  theee 
nbtanees,  loiiie  of  which  had  been  prerioDaly  known  voder 
the  nime  of  Beioai  St^niei.  These  fosnls  were  first  detected 
is  the  Liaa  at  Lyme  Begis  and  in  other  localities,  and 
<i«ir  tme  natore  inferred  from  the  &ct  of  their  identity 
irith  nmiUr  masses  foand  aetnally  within  the  body  of  many 
Epeciet  of  Idakyotmnu.  The  CoproUta  are  t^en  found 
10  contain  acalee  of  fishes,  and  oecariMwIly  teeth,  and  fng- 
nenti  of  bMM,  belonging  to  species  of  fishes  and  reptiles 
rhtdi  hsrs  been  swallowed  the  animil  as  food,  and  have 
paned  siuligested  throagh  its  stomach.  llMy  ofim  oeenr  in 
I  ipinl^^  tsristed  Ibrm,  which  is  a  ehaiaeteristie  of  the 
ncMBenta  of  some  of  the  huger  forma  of  recent  fish,  and 
hrt  been  accepted  by  oompaiBtnre  anatomists  as  indications 
«'  Ui«  oatore  of  tike  iateabnal  tnfae  in  the  soOiBet  Inma  of 
Bntiles  and  Fishes. 

Professor  liebig  says  in  his  *  Letters  on  Chemistry/  "  In 
[br  ADtnma  of  184S  Dr.  Bnekland  pointed  oat  to  me  a  bed 
cf  Coprolites  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Clifton,  from  half  to 
eu  foot  thick,  inclosed  in  a  limestone  formation,  extending 
a  t  brown  stripe  in  the  rocks  for  miles  along  the  banks 
^  tlie  Serem.  The  limestone  marl  of  Lyme  Ilegis  consists 
fs  Uie  moat  part  of  one  fourth  part  of  fossil  excrements  and 
l-^a.  The  Same  are  abundant  in  the  Lias  of  Batbeaston, 
Broadway  Hill^  near  ETesbam.  Dr.  Bnekland  mentions 
itis  lereral  miles  m  extent,  the  aobstance  of  iriuch  consists 
a  Bttiij  placM  of  a  fourth  |ttrt  f>f  CopToUtes." 

Cvpnlites,  when  ehemic^y  examined,  are  found  to  con- 
tas  large  proportion  of  phonhate  of  linte.  Lielng  states 
'iy  lome  be  examined  from  Clifton  contained  above  18  per 
'.tt  of  phosphate  of  Ume,  whilst  other  specimens  have 
:'ni«d  a  much  lai^  per  centage.    The  occurrence  of 
^t'^^I^e  of  lime  in  these  substances  has  led  to  Uieir  use  ss 
ca^irea,  and  l&rge  qnantitieB  are  annnally  collected  in  this 
g.mi'jy  for  that  porpose.   Before  being  nsed  they  are  sab- 
:^*>'.«d  to  the  action  of  sn1[^aric  acid,  t>y  which  the  ^os- 
is  concerted  into  a  snper-pbospbate  of  lime. 
Net  only  have  the  beds  of  the  Lias  afforded  deposits  of 
'tk«:^te  of  lime  which  have  receired  the  name  of  Ci^o- 
■ra,  bot  they  have  also  been  foond  in  the  Greensand,  in  the 
'V'llden  Formation,  and  in  the  Bed  Crag.    In  the  latter 
'  TCition  it  may  be  altogether  donbted  as  to  whether  the 
:-  phat*  of  lime  there  foand  in  tfae  fonn  of  dark-brown 
7 '  .sc^iii  smooth  nodnlei^  can  be  appropriately  called  Co- 
''jtfSL     These  nodoles  oecor  in  beds  or  seama  nmning 
' -  igk  the  Bed  Crag  of  SufFolk,  where,  in  the  neighhonrhood 
Ip^cfa  and  Woodbridge,  and  on  the  sea-coafit  of  Felix- 
e.v  zod  Bawdsey,  it  is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent. 
'.»diitjoD  to  these  nodules,  are  found  the  fragments  of  the 
^  of  vimoas  fonns  of  Cktacea,  all  of  which  contain  larce 
-:.'.tie^  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are  collected  Ulder  the 
"c>  o!  Coprolites.    It  is  still  a  question  of  interest  as  to 
'  *J:e  nodules  not  haring  an  oivanic  basis  have  been 
'531^    It  hss  been  supposed  that  all  deposits  of  phosphate 
3«  are  derired  from  the  destruction  of  o]^anised  beings, 
'  t  is  Teiy  evident  that  phosphate  of  lime  mast  have 
'  '-'JtA  in  B<»ie  fonn  or  another  before  the  creation  of  either 
'f-'VJj'eor  uiimal  beings.   The  increase  also  of  the  number 
-l^-idoali  of  spedes  of  plants  and  animals  demand  that 
r  ''.iTold  be  some  constant  supply  of  this  substance  from 
•'  Eiinenl  Idsgdom.   WhateTer  nay  be  the  result  of  farther 
.~':-*7  OS  tius  pmnt,  there  can  be  Httla  donht  of  the  impro- 
'  7  of  eelhog  all  deponts  of  phosphate  (tf  lime  Copro- 
A  batter  general  name  and  which  is  not  exposed  to 


the  objection  of  a  false  theory  would  be  PkotpkatiU. 

[PuOGPitATITI,  S.  2.1 

COPYHOLD.  The  sUtnU  4  &  C  Vict.  c.  30,  has  been 
amended  by  the  6  &  7  Vict.  o.  23 ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.6S ;  and  16 
&  16  Vict  c.  61.  The  resnit  of  these  statutes  may  be  shortly 
stated  thus.  The  Imd  may  now  be  compelled  by  the  tenant 
or  the  tenant  by  the  Iwd,  to  enfranchise  the  eopyhdd  at  the 
first  mtmder  and  admittanoe  that  takes  place,  and  on  temia, 
if  the  parties  cannot  ^reo,  to  be  fixed  by  tiie  Copyhola 
Conmintonsn. 

COPYRIGHT.  In  eider  to  take  advantage  of  any  dispo- 
sition which  m^  be  manifested  by  foreign  nationi  to  lecagt- 
nise  British  copyrights,  powers  luve  bsen  conforred  tm  the 
Sove^ign.  by  the  stat.  7  &  8  VicL  c.  18,  to  grant,  by  Order 
in  Council,  privilege  of  copyright  in  this  coantiy  to  the 
authors  of  books,  prints,  and  works  of  art,  first  pablished 
abroad.  The  exclusive  right  of  representation  may  in  like 
manner  be  granted  to  the  authon  of  dramatic  or  musical 
compositions.  Soch  Order  iv  Council  cannot,  however,  be 
made  until  due  protection  for  British  copyrights  ihas  been 
secured  by  the  government  of  the  country  to  the  subjects 
of  which  the  privilege  ol  copyright  in  this  conntry  is  con- 
ceded. 

Under  this  Act,  conventions  for  the  mntnal  protectioa 
of  copyrights  have  been  entered  into  with  the  following 
eleven  sUtes :— Prussia,  1646  and  1866 ;  Saxony,  1846 ; 
Brunswick,  1847;  the  Thurinpaa  Union,  1847;  Hanover, 
1847 ;  Oldenburg,  1847 ;  France  (and  eoloniea),  1661 ; 
Anhalt-Dessan-Coetheo,  and  Aahalt-Bembuig,  1663;  flam- 
bur^  1863 ;  Belgium,  1863t  Spain,  1867 ;  and  their  stipi»< 
lations  have  been  confirmed  by  the  statnte  of  16  &  16 
Vict.  e.  IS.  Authorised  translations  of  foreign  hodkM  and 
dnunatie  pieces  an  by  this  statute  protected  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  from  publieatioD. 

The  Designs  Act,  1860,  enables  designs  to  be  providenally 
registered  for  on*  year,  apd  confers  powers  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  extend  the  copyright  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
The  same  statute  provides  for  the  r^stration  and  protection 
against  piracy  of  sculpture,  models,  copies,  and  easts.  The 
copyright  in  engravings,  prints,  &c.,  is  extended  by  the 
statute  16  &  16  Vict.  e.  18,  to  prints  taken  by  lithi^n^ilnr, 
or  other  process  of  indefinite  multiplication.  ['  BlackstMW  a 
Commentaries,'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  416^17). 

C0RAC1A8.  [BoLLiR.] 

COBALUNACE jB,  a  family  of  Marine  Plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Alga.   According  to  Harvey's  d^nition  it  iiH 
eludes  the  OoralUnm  and  SpMtem  of  KUtring,  and  the 
raUiMidm  and  NmU^poHdm  of  Dr.  Jdmstos. 

The  forms  r^srred  to  this  fimily  have  bean  alternately 
regarded  as  animals  and  plants.  When  their  stmetuie  was 
imperfectly  understood  they  were  remrded  wiUi  many  vlt 
the  zoopfavtes  (Pofypifera  and  PofyzoS)  and  sponges  ss  sea- 
weeds. When  the  animal  nature  of  these  beings  was  est*- 
blished,  it  was  again  an  inference  that  the  Corallines  belonged 
to  the  animal  kingdom.  Becent  researches  have  however 
demonstrated  the  truly  v^etable  nature  of  this  family  both 
iu  their  general  structure  and  mode  of  reprodneUou.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Harvey's  diagnosis  in  his  *  Manual  of  the 
British  Marine  Algss :  —Rigid,  articulated,  or  crustaceou^ 
mostly  calcareous  searweeds,  purple  when  recent,  hding  on 
exposure  to  milk-white.  Composed  of  closely-packed  elon* 
gated  cells  or  filaments,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  depo- 
idted  in  an  organised  form.  Tetraqwres  tufted,  contained  in 
ovate  or  spherical  conceptacles.  Ceramidia  famished  with  a 
terminal  pore. 

nie  following  general  mnarks  on  this  £smnv  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Harvey's  work : — The  root,  where  tnis  organ  is 
manifested,  is  an  expanded  crastaceous  disc,  often  widely 
spreading.  The  frond  almost  always  calcareous,  effervescing 
stroncly  when  thrown  into  addL  rarely  destitute  of  lime,  very 
vari^Ie  in  aspect  and  habit.  The  lowest  forms  of  the  order 
are  simple  incrustalions,  spreading  like  the  craataceotu  lichens 
over  the  surface  of  rocks,  or  the  fronds  of  the  larger  Alga. 
In  the  smaller  of  these  the  crust  is  a  mere  film,  as  thin  aa 
paper,  generally  ciccular,  and  extending  by  means  of  small 
additions  to  the  circumference,  so  that  the  froud  becomes 
marked  as  it  advances  with  concentric  circles.  In  the  larger 
the  crust  is  thick  and  stony,  rising  here  and  there  into  pro- 
minences and  staking  into  depressions.  Still  farther  advance 
manifests  itself  by  ue  emst  assuming  a  hranehed  habit :  at 
fiiat  papilln  rise  Iran  the  surface ;  these  thicken,  and  vriden, 
and  lengthen,  and  at  length  throw  out  branches,  till  a 
shrubby  frond,  of  stony  hardneu,  bot  eztrsmel^nttl&  is  I 
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formed.  All  thote  changes  in  dunoter  take  pitee  within 
the  linuta  of  a  nnxle  genuB,  Mddbma.  NearlT  related  to 
tbi*  (and  by  many  bot«urti  conndered  identical)  ii  Matto- 
nlora,  a  genua  in  wbidb  the  frond  ie  expanded  into  leafy 
lohes,  naoally  ^o-sbaped,  senlOj  or  italked,  bat  not  adnate  to 
rocks ;  oi  a  flexible  anbstaDce,  cont^ning  a  emaller  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  than  the  former  gronp.  Some  of  these  have 
the  habit  of  Padina,  bot  differ  from  that  genas  in  being  of  a 
red  coloor.  They  are  the  most  perfectly  organised  of  the 
leafy  or  frondose  Corallines  {Mill^orea;),  The  articolated  or 
true  Corallioes  are  filifonn,  either  pinnated  or  dicbotomoas, 
the  bnmchei  formed  of  string  of  calcareoos  articalations, 
trancated  at  the  npper  extremity  and  ronnded  at  the  lower, 
each  articulation  connected  with  that  above  and  below  it  by 
a  flexible  joint  composed  of  cellular  tiasne,  destitute  of  car- 
bcwate  of  lime.  Tius  joint  in  oar  Britisb  species  ii  scarcely 
evident  till  after  maceration ;  bat  in  many  exotic  species  (of 
Angina)  it  ia  so  long  as  to  intermpt  tlw  eontinnity  of  Uie 
artiCDlationa,  ind  la  either  marked  ot  coated  with  wart-like 
calcareoos  tabereles. 

The  form  of  the  articolations  varies  extremely,  and  often 
in  the  same  species,  or  even  in  the  same  specimen,  so  that  the 
determination  of  these  plants  ia  sometimes  diflScnlt.  In 
many  the  articnlationa  are  {^lindrical,  in  others  oval  and 
compressed,  in  some  flat  and  irr^niarly  shaped;  bat  in 
the  greater  nnmber  they  are  heart-uiaped  or  wedge-shaped, 
with  the  apper  angles  freqaently  prolonged  with  horns. 

The  fmctification  consists  of  hollow  external  or  immersed 
conceptacles  containing  a  taft  of  oblong  spores,  divided  at 
matarity  by  three  horizontal  fissores  into  foar  parts.  They 
are  therefore  tettsspovee,  ^eeisely  nmilar  to  those  of  Pl<h 
Hyjmea,  &C  Toe  natnra  of  the  conceptacle  varies 
even  in  the  same  speciei^  Thoa  in  Cbrafifna  it  ia  nomally 
formed  by  the  metamoiphoiii  of  the  tenninal  articulation  of 
the  branches,  which  swells  at  the  mdes  and  becMiMs  tnerced 
at  the  apex ;  bat  in  C.  tqxiamaia  and  even  in  C.  o^k^iUiM 
other  articulations  frequently  bear  nomerooi  small  hemis- 
pherical conceptacles  on  their  sides ;  and  sometimes  the 
whole  surface  is  warted  with  snch,  and  these  irr^;alar 
organs  are  eqoally  furnished  with  tetraspores  as  the  normal 
ones.  These  latter  conceptacles,  which  are  inegnlar  in 
Corallina,  are  the  normal  froit  of  Amphiroa,  a  genus  chiefly 
from  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  Jania  the  conceptacle  is 
similar  to  that  of  Corallina,  except  that  it  generally  bears  a 
pair  of  ramoli  (resembling  the  antennae  of  an  insect)  from 
lis  opper  andba. 

The  Conllinee  am  found  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  bat  are 
mneh  more  nnmerons  in  warn  tban  in  cold  coontriea,  and 
■ome  of  the  species  of  the  tropiad  and  mb-tnmical  ocean  are 
among  the  most  beantifol  of  marine  vegetabln.  Until  re* 
cently  the  plants  of  this  order  were  with  other  calcareous 
Algce  confounded  with  Zocphvtet,  or  polypiferous  corals. 
They  are  however  andouhtedly  of  vegetable  nature,  and 
when  the  lime  which  they  contain  is  removed  by  acid,  the 
vegetable  framework  concealed  beneath  it  is  found  to  be  of  a 
similar  structure  to  that  of  other  Rhodosperms,  to  which 
group  of  jf  fo{F  they  are  further  allied  by  their  colour  and  the 
nature  of  their  spores.  The  order  cmuista  of  two,  or  if 
LutAocytta  be  rightly  placed  in  it,  of  three  nlMirMiis,  as 
follows ; — 

Synoptia  of  the  British  Oenera. 

Sub-order  1.   CbmfftnAK— Frond  filiform,  arlieQlated. 
1.  C^rofitna.  —  Frond  pinnated.    Ceramidia  tenninal, 
simple.) 

S.  Jania.— Ynni.  dicfaotomou.  Cbtamidia  tipped  with 
two  horn-like  tamuli.  * 

Sab-order  2.  it^W/rporwe.— Frond  cruataceoui  or  foliaceons, 
opaqne,  not  articulated. 

3.  Mdobena, — Frond  stony,  forming  either  a  cmitaceooa 
expansion,  or  a  folisceoug  or  shmb-like  body. 

4.  Mitden6randtia.—rTond  eartilaginoua,  not  itony,  form- 
ing a  erustaeeoiu  expansion. 

Sub-order  3.  X^moi^stttK— Frond  plane,  hyaline,  com- 
poeed  (tf  eelii  zadiating  fr-om  a  centre.  Fructification 
unknown. 

5.  XyCAoignCM,— A  miaute  pararite. 

Bob-order  1.  CoraUinece. 
1.  Condlina,  —  Frond    filiform,  articulated,  branched 
(mostly  pinnate),  coated  with  a  calcareous  deposit.  Fructi- 
fication turbinate  or  obovate,  moetly  tenninal  ceramidia, 
pierced  at  the  apex  by  a  minute  spore,  and  containing  a  tuft 


of  wect  pyiifbiiii  or  dab^baped  transmndT  pattad  tab» 
spores.  Name  from  i^ratUvm,  Coral,  whien  tluH  pbati 
leiemble  in  having  a  attmy  snlntance. 

C.  i^ieinalit  is  uie  moat  common  example  of  Uds  genus  oa 

British  shores.  It  ia  decompound,  pinnate,  the  lower  trtico- 
lations  cylindrical,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  apper  slightly 
obconical,  round-edged,  their  angles  blunt,  ultimate  mnuU 
cylindrical  obtuse.  It  is  found  on  rocks  between  the  tide 
marks,  extending  from  the  limits  of  high  to  the  extremity  of 
low  water  mark.  Perennial.  Winter  and  spring.  The  root 
is  a  widely  expanded  red  crust.  The  frtmds  from  two  to  six 
inches  hi^,  tufted,  much  branched,  bipinnated,  but  varying 
greatly  in  loxuriance  according  to  the  depth  st  whioi  it 
grows. 

C.  doji^ata  and  C.  lauamata  are  both  British  species,  and 
are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Juuston'a  work  on  the  Gaalliaes,  and 
also  by  Dr.  Harvey. 

2,  Janto.  ~  Srond  fililmn,  articulated,  dieholanioDa, 
branched,  coated  with  a  calcareous  deposit.  Fnetification 
nm-shaped.  Cnamidia  formed  of  the  axillary  siticoUtion 
of  the  uppermost  branches  (mostly  two-homed),  pierced  at 
the  apex  by  a  minute  pore,  and  containing  a  ton  of  erect 
pyriform  transversely  parted  tetnapoiea.  Named  from 
jamra,  one  of  the  Nereidet. 

J.  ruhent  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  British  coast  on  tiie 
smaller  Algce  between  tide  marks.    The  articalations  of  the 
principal  branches  and  ramali  are  cylindrical,  aboot  fom 
times  as  long  as  broad.   The  frx>nd8  are  frvm  h^  an  inch  to 
two  inches  high,  densely  tufted,  dichotomoas,  many  timis 
forked,  fastigiate ;  branches  either  erect  or  spreading  mdv 
ally,  tKtering  upwards.   ArUeolations  cylindrical  in  all  paru 
ol  the  frond,  without  prominoit  angles  ;  those  near  the  b«e 
very  abort,  the  upper  ones  gradually  longer.  Cmmidit 
anbterminai,  um-anaped,  with  long  horns,  fotnwd  of  two  to 
four  articalations.   Colour  a  pale  red,  with  a  porpUsh  sfaa<l«* 
when  quite  fresh. 

J.  oenuculata  is  alao  found  on  the  aonthem  shores  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Jersey. 

Suborder  i.  j/faUiporeat. 

3.  Mdobaia.— Frond  attached  or  free,  either  flattened, 
orbicular,  sinuated  or  irregularly  lobed,  or  cylindrical  and 
branched  (never  articulated),  coated  with  a  calcareous  deposit : 
fructification  conical,  sessile.  Ceramidia  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  frond,  and  containing  a  tuft  of  transversely- 
parted  oblong  tetraapores.  The  genua  ia  named  frtmi  mte 
the  sea-nymphs  of  Hesiod. 

JT.  polymorpha  is  found  attadied  to  roek^  thick,  stony, 
incmsting,  or  rising  into  abort  clumsy  braocha,  whidi  an 
seldom  much  divided,  and  often  merely  rudimentary.  Mud 
is  yet  to  be  done  in  working  out  the  species  of  this  genas. 

M.  pustidaia  is  the  largest  and  most  developed  of  thi 
parasitic  section  of  the  genua.  It  is  found  on  Phi^p/tim 
rvhens,  Chondrua  eritput,  &e.  It  is  thick,  of  a  dall  pax  pi 
or  green  colour,  oblong  or  lobed,  incmsting,  smooth.  C«;ra 
midia  numerous,  large,  rather  prominent,  and  conical.  I>t 
Johnston  refers  his  species  to  CoraSina  oJicinaZit.  liy 
plant,  he  says,  appears  first  in  the  guise  of  a  circolar  cslci 
reous  patch  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  in  this  atate  is  con 
mon  on  almost  every  object  that  grows  between  tide-mark 
When  developing  on  the  leaves  of  ZogUra,  or  in  other  aufi 
vouable  sites,  these  patches  are  usually  pulveralent  and  il 
coloured,  green  or  white,  and  never  become  large  ;  bat  i 
suitable  situations  they  continue  enlarj^ng  in  concentx 
circles,  each  marked  with  a  pale  zone,  until  uey  ultimate 
cover  a  space  of  several  inches  in  diameter.  The  reiw>i 
blance  which  in  this  condition  the  crust  has  to  some  cnial 
eeoua  fungi,  more  eroecially  to  Polyporua  veraicoior^ 
remarkably  exact ;  and  neither  is  it  less  variable  than  t 
fungus  in  its  growth,  the  variations  depending  on  the  natu 
of  the  site  from  which  it  grows.  If  this  is  smooth  a 
even,  the  folliaceous  coralline  is  entirely  adnate  and  nJ 
even ;  bnt  if  the  surface  of  the  site  ia  uneven  or  knobb* 
the  coralline  assumes  the  same  character.  If  it  jgrowa  fr< 
the  edge  of  a  rock,  or  the  frond  of  a  narrow  sea- weed,  or  fv 
a  branch  of  the  perfect  coralline,  the  basal  laminae  spr* 
beyond  in  overlapping  imbrications  of  conriderable  neatn 
and  beauty ;  the^y  are  semicircnlar,  wavy,  either  smooth 
studded  with  scattered  granules,  and  these  granules  icf 
midia)  may  be  either  solid  or  perforated  on  the  top.  Si 
states  of  the  coralline  have  been  described  as  if tEIZe^iora  i\* 

noidetf  while  its  earlier  states  conatitote  LamoTonx's  ' 

apeeiea  of  Mdobttia.  ^  j 
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4.  BMmIi  omWii.  —  The  firmd  eaxtilagiiiM-meiBbna** 

tm»  (not  Btony),  cnuUceoni,  niborbiciilar,  adhering  by  its 
Imr  nrbce ;  compoeed  of  very  slender  dosely-Mcked 
nrticil  filamenti ;  conccnttaclei  immeiwd  in  tfae  froM,  ortH^ 
nkfdeprened,  pierced  by  4,hole,  and  containiflg  tatnupnn 
udnnphysM  at  the  base  of  the  cavity. 

H.  ndra  ia  fonnd  oa  noooth  etonei  and  pebblei  between 
tidMaarkfl  and  in  deep  water.  It  ia  Teiy  common,  and  forma 
1  Ikin  merabianons  croit,  at  fint  orbicular^  and  apreading 
toKeDtricaihr  at  laat  in^pilar  in  form,  following  th«  ainnon- 
ta  of  the  body  to  which  it  may  be  attached.  Viewed  under 
tlniBicnMcope,  a  small  portion  ihowa  minnte  cells  lying  in  a 
dar  jelly.  When  in  fruit,  the  nibce  is  pUted  with  disc- 
lilu«preanou^  pierced  by  a  hole  wiiidi  conmnuiieatea  with 
stbnber  in  whidi  the  sponalie.  The  edoar  iinriaUe; 
Ml  bright,  now  n  doll  red. 

Bub-order  3.  (t)  ^^^st«e. 

latowHi'y. — Plant  eakanons;  eoniiattiig  of  a  nngle  plane 
«(tdlaMet  whidi  aze  disposed  in  radiating  dichotomoos 
tmtM,  formiiig  an  npnessed  flabdIifiHm  bond.  Named 
Imii  a  stone  m  the  bladder,  btcaoae  the  cells  have  stony 

5.  L.  AUwuami  is  parasitieal  on  C^fynmmia  etewfloaa 
boa  in  oyiter-bed  at  Malahide,  Dablin,  by  Professor  All- 
BunD.  It  forms  minnte  dot-like  patches  of  a  whitish  colour 
on  the  famds  of  the  Chrj/tymmia,  Eadi  dot  consists  of  one 
01  lercnl  fon-sh^>ed  frmidi  cwnposad  qnadnte  oella 
Juposcd  in  dichotomona  ssriea.  The  ^ant  ia  brittiei  odou^ 
In^  and  effervesces  in  acid. 

Sirrey.  Sntiih  Alga,) 
RBRUX^E.  [NoRTrnwraauHD.! 
CORBULA,  a  genua  of  Marine  itfoMtfeo,  bekmgiag  to  the 
UmdUbrameiuata,  The  shell  is  mborlncnlar  or  ovu,  tnmid 
a  depmsed,  very  inequivalve,  slightly  inequilateral,  ronnded 
utoiorly^  more  or  less  truncated  posteriorly ;  beak  pnmii- 
HDt ;  sB^aee  of  the  valves  more  or  less  furrowed  or  trans- 
nnely  striated,  covered  with  an  epidennia.  Hinge  com- 
powd  of  a  recurved  primaiy  tooth  in  one  or  both  valves, 
■ndi  anresponding  socket  and  ligamental  pit  beside  it. 
LigimeDt  small,  interior.  Muscular  impressiona  slightly 
Buked,  nnited  by  a  pallial  one  with  a  ver^  slight  smns. 
Tk  anunal  ia  short,  with  very  short  nnited  riphonal  tubes, 
i^ifiees  fimbriated.  Month  cleaed,  except  in  frrai,  where 
ik«t  ii  an  evening  fioi  e  bony  narrow  thisk  foot  of  consider- 
^  dimennonL  Anal  liiwoa  vrith  a  onu^enoaa  tubular 
wmfanna.  labial  tentadei  slendw. 

Zbia  geave  waa  mee  abundant  in  the  Euic^ean  aeaa,  eape- 
caUy  docii^  tlw  early  pari  of  the  Tertiary  moch.  Onl^  a 
frv  ^aciea  now  exist.  It  hai  more  epeoae  m  the  trc^ual 
ev  ^  the  present  day. 

C.  awrfnM  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  in  the  seas 
vwmd  the  British  Islands.  Whilst  very  frequently  found 
a  ibe  dredges,  it  is  seldom  washed  on  shore  or  found  in 
uiUow  waters.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  about 
z^-foorth  less  in  breadth. 

This  genos  belongs  to  De  Blainville's  fsmily  Pfioidea, 
^ich  onbraees  Satat,  PamapeOj  Jlfya,  and  other  allied 

^edes.  rPTLOBIDBANS.] 

COBBY.  rLiiioouiaHiaB.1 

OORCHOKtTS,  a  genua  of  n«iis  beltmging  to  the  oatoral 
'tiiEr  ZUiseaar.  The  laavee  of  C  eUtorim  are  need  ia  Egypt 
a  s  pot^mb.  Fidinig-linee  and  nets,  rin  bags,  and  a  coano 
ind  vi  linen  called  tat,  are  made  in  India  of  the  fibres  of 

CORDIA,  a  genua  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
OawteicecR.  It  has  a  tabular  calyx,  toothed.  Corolla 
^-sodrflih^ied  or  campanolate,  with  a  flat  5-7-cleft  limb,  and 
-  kuiy  or  naked  thioaL  Stamens  6,  short,  inserted  in  tha 
isota.  of  the  corolla.  Style  protru^ng,  bifid,  with  4  *^g»"y, 
■■'^»y  3-4  railed.  Drape  containing  1  stone  with  1  or  3 
Till,  two  of  which  are  usually  abortive. 

C.  latifUia  is  a  native  of  fiindiutan.  It  has  numerous 
Viadiiig  and  drooping  branches  ;  the  young  shoots  angular 
cd  snoath.  Tlie  general  hei^t  of  trees  ten  or  tmlve  years 
4.  J  shout  iO  feet  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ronnd,  cordate, 
B>i  orat^  often  slightly  ropuid ;  3-nemd ;  of  a*hard  tei^ 
tart,  esnotA  above,  scabrous  and  pale  underneath ;  from  8 
:oTareTa8ineheslong,andratherIes8inbreadtb.  Petioles 
yearly  mosded  and  smooth.  Panicles  short,  terminal,  and 
literal,  nmdiab ;  the  branches  ^temate,  divoging,  and  one 
'T  au>re  frequently  dichotomous.  Flowers  numerous,  small, 
'^•JU^    Sacis  aumt^  villoBs.  Calyx  TiUou^owpHmlate, 


ketheiy ;  movtii  meffually  toothed.  CoidHa  ihort,  campa- 
nulate.  Segments  0,  linear  oblong ;  filaments  as  long  as  the 
segmsnts  of  the  con^,  snd  inserted  immediately  under  their 
fissures.  Anther  incumbent  Ovary  ovate,  4-ceIled,  witti 
one  ovnle  in  each  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  tiie  aut. 
Style  abort  Stigma  4-cleft;  swments  lon^,  rugose,  and 
recurved.  Drupe  oblataH^phenndal,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter ;  smooth  when  ripe,  straw-coloured, 
covered  with  a  whitish  bloom.  Under  the  name  Sebesten 
Plums,  Sebestans,  or  Sepistans,  two  sorts  of  Indian  fruit,  have 
been  employed  as  pectoral  medicines,  for  which  their  muci- 
laginous ^lalities,  combined  with  some  astringency,  have 
reoonuneiMed  them.  They  belierad  to  have  lieen  the 
Ptrma  of  DiescnideB.  IdnnBua  has  errmMotisly  ^iplied  the 
name  ef  Bebeeten  to  sa  American  ipedee  of  this  genua  which 
is  not  known  in  medidae. 

C.  MifM  ia  a  native  of  many  parts  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Emtt.  The  trunk  is  generally  crooked,  frtnn  8  to  18 
feet  high,  and  as  thick  or  thicker  Uian  a  man's  body.  The 
bark  gray,  cracked  in  varions  directions.  Branches  numerous, 
spreading;  and  bent  in  every  possible  direction,  forming  a 
cfenso  shady  head.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  white,  smaJl ; 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  sterile,  and  they  always 
want  the  style.  The  drupe  is  globular,  smooth,  the  die  of  a 
cherry,  sitting  in  the  eiuarged  calyx ;  when  ripe,  yellow ; 
the  pulp  is  almost  transparent,  very  tough,  and  viscid.  The 
small  of  the  nut  when  cut  is  heavy  and  disagreeable ;  the 
taste  of  the  kenwla  like  that  of  filberts.  It  is  the  true 
SdMsten  *A  the  European  Materia  Medica.  fruita, 
according  to  Boxlna|^,  ara  not  nsed  in  tiw  Cirnrs  medi- 
cinally, Dnt  when  npe  are  eaten  1^  the  natives,  and  also 
most  greedily  by  several  sorts  of  birds,  being  of  a  smetish 
taste.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  of  little  use  except  for  fuel.  It 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  kindling  fire  by  friction, 
and  is  thouf^t  to  have  funisked  the  wood  £rom  which  t^ 
Egyptians  constructed  th«r  mummy  cases.  The  wood  is 
said  ny  Dr.  Soyle  to  be  accounted  a  mild  tonic. 

C.  Gm-ataetrntitu  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  in  woods, 
and  of  Mexico,  near  Acapnlco.  It  has  ovate  oblong  leaves, 
acute,  quite  entire,  glabrous ;  racemes  terminal,  aggregate ; 
Sowers  veiticillate,  sessile ;  calyx  10-furrowed,  10-stripod, 
downy ;  limb  of  corolla  6-cleft ;  throat  villous ;  stamens  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  This  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
timber-trees  in  Jamaica,  of  which  it  ia  a  native.  The  wood 
is  of  a  dark  brown  colonr,  and  gently  striped :  it  is  tongb 
and  elastic,  «F  a  fine  grain,  and  easily  worked.  It  is  called 
Spanish  Elm  or  Prince  Wood  by  tile  English,  and  Bois  de 
Cnypre  by  the  French. 

V.  Rumphii  has  brown  wood  beautifully  vdned  with  black, 
and  smelluig  of  musk. 

There  are  above  100  species  of  this  genus. 

CORDOVA,  the  most  important  next  to  Buenos  Ayres 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Arg«itine  Confederation,  Sonth 
America,  comprehends  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  and  the  sur- 
rounding hilly  country,  with  some  adjacent  plains.  It  ia 
divided  on  the  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W.  by  the  Grand  Salina 
from  Santiago,  Catanutrca,  and  Bioja,  and  on  the  W,  by  a 
travesia,  or  desert  country  overgrown  with  itnoted  prickly 
trees  from  San  Juan.  A  sterile  and  thinly  inhabited  country 
lies  tfa  the  sonth-eest  between  it  and  San  Lois.  On  ^ 
south  it  extends  to  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  low 
sterile  tract  in  whidi  the  nveis  Segnndo  vid  Primero  are 
lost,  and  the  Lagnna  Salados  de  los  Pwongos  is  situated, 
aeparates  it  on  the  east  from  Santa  Y6,  It  has  a  population 
variously  estimated  at  from  66,000  to  90,000.  Cordova  is 
much  more  fertile  than  the  countries  which  surround  it. 
Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  but 
all  are  lost  in  the  desert,  except  the  Rio  Tercero,  which, 
during  part  of  the  year,  finds  its  way  to  the  Carcarafial, 
which  falls  into  the  Parent  near  Santo  Espiritn  below  Santa 
F^.  This  river  would  be  navigable  for  six  or  eight  months 
in  the  year,  bat  for  two  small  rapids,  which  however  might 
easily  be  removed.  The  valleys  within  the  Cordova  Moun- 
tains, and  those  which  extend  along  their  sides,  have  a  fertile 
B(^,  and  maize  and  fruits  ue  raised  thve  in  abondann,  but 
the  plains,  as  well  as  the  dsdivities  of  the  moantains,  aro 
only  fit  fbr  pasture.  Cattle  and  sheep  constitale  the  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  the  republic.  Hides  in  large  nombeis  and 
wool  are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres.  At  present  the  produce 
of  this  province  is  all  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  when  steaa 
navigation  is  established  on  the  Psrani,  the  commercial  xtir.a^ 
conne  will  probably  be  largely  carried  on  through  Sants  r 
Jha  province  is  ruled  by  a  gvwDor,  aseistcd  by  a 
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occMumallyctaTfoked;  battheuUioiityof  ttegoveinorlsin 
affect  almost  nalimitad. 

Cordoea,  the  oa^tal,  ii  utnated  in  31°  S6'  S.  let ;  it  ii 
built  on  the  b&nka  of  the  Bio  FrimarOf  in  a  narrow  valley 
ecmaiil^ably  depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
oonntiy.  Thia  aitoation  ia  in  many  respecta  diaadvantageooa, 
bat  it  ii  thoa  aheltered  from  the  north  and  aouth  winda^ 
which  blowing  alternately  on  the  higher  groan ds  produce 
■adden  changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  ue  injorioas  to 
hedth.  The  town  coutaina  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The 
atreeti  are  n^[ularly  laid  oat,  and  the  hoaaea  are  boilt  of 
bnek,  and  better  than  in  other  towns  in  the  interior ;  moat 
of  them  hsTe  balconies.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  ipa- 
dooa  aqoan,  on  ona  aide  of  which  ia  a,  neat  town-hall,  and 
on  the  other  a  fine  cathedral.  There  are  also  ten  other  well- 
built  cborehea  of  old  date  and  chiefly  Moorish  in  style  j  and 
one  modem  charch  erected  in  a  very  cobUt  manner.  The 
Uniranity  erected  by  the  Jesnits  is  on  a  scale  of  great  ma^- 
nitnde,  corerinf^  an  area  of  foor  acres.  In  former  times  it 
was  famous,  being  the  principal  coUeee  (the  Col^o  Maximo) 
^  the  order  in  tui  put  of  the  world.  It  contuned  also  a 
Teiy  important  library,  which  on  the  expnlsion  of  the  Jeinits 
was  sent  to  Baenos  Ayres.  The  nniversity  is  still  main- 
tained, bat  is  now  hardly  better  than  a  provincial  college. 
There  are  two  nonneriee  and  two  eouTents  of  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans.  A  fine  public  promehade  occnpiea  a  con- 
siderable space  ;  it  includea  a  aqoare  sheet  of  water  of  aboat 
ibnr  acraa  sapplied  by  a  ronning  stream,  which  is  sntroonded 
by  walks,  well  shaded baas,  and  bu  in  the  oontre  a  lau- 
tanMdi^ed  temple.,  llu  Segando  which  witan  the  town 
ia  in  aanmer  a  ah^low  atxeam,  bat  in  winter  beomnea  a 
deep  and  wide  riw ;  to  preaarre  the  town  fron  the 
of  its  overflow  a  Strang  wall  has  beat  bailt,  yet  deatrnetive 
floods  still  sometimes  ocean  C(»dova  waa  formwly  the 
dep6t  of  the  Eoropean  merchandise  intended  to  be  oent  to 
Pern,  but  this  branch  of  commerce  no  longer  ezista.  There 
is  a  mint  in  the  town.  The  only  mano&otare  ia  that  of 
leather.  There  are  no  foreigners  in  the  town,  and  acarcely  any 
in  the  province  of  Cordova.   Rdigioaa  toleration  ia  anknown. 

Alta  Graeia,  a  neat  town  near  the  base  of  ikt  Sum  da 
Cordova,  contains  nearly  3000  inhabitants. 

CORNCRAKE  (Oov  snKfMu).  [BaLuns.] 

CORNEL-TREE.  [Cobhub.] 

CORNWALL.  [Canada, AS.] 

COROPHIUM,  a  genas  of  Animals  baloogi&g  to  the  class 
CnuUtDtm  and  the  bmllT  Ommavinm.  With  the  isiiole  of 
the  funily  it  ia  remarbmle  for  the  loigth  of  its  antam».  It 
haa  no  daws.  Ooe  of  the  speeiesu  Camear  firet^Mt  of 
Linnaoa,  Oammamt  kmgieormit  of  Ftabrieins,  Oniaaa 
vohtator  of  Pallas,  is  well  known  on  the  eosst  of  La  Rocbelle 
for  its  habit  of  harrowing  in  the  sand.  They  live  princi- 
pally npon  the  annelidea  which  inhabit  the  aand,  and  are 
remarkable  for  asaembling  in  great  nambera  around  their 
prey,  and  destroying  it  aluioogh  it  may  be  twaoty  timee  aa 
large  aa  themsalTee.  They  also  attack  fiabeif  aiowiaea,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  other  animala. 

CORPORATIONS.  There  has  been  a  graot  inoieaie  of 
late  years  of  bodies  having  many  of  the  characteristics  snd 
privuegea  of  Corpormtione,  to  which  the  remarka  onder 
CoaroiAiua  in  'Penny  Cydx^Msdia,'  r.  viii.  p.  46,  do  not 

there  are  now  three  distlnet  ^>eciea  of  Corpora- 
tico^-l.  Thon  which  may  be  described  as  existing  at  com- 
mon laWf  having  been  ganerallr  created  by  Royal  Oh«ter. 
8.  Moiucipal  Corporations.  3.  Trading  Corpontitaii. 

Under  the  firatliead  may  however  be  dassed  tboee  Honi- 
dpal  Corporationa  to  w^eh  the  Mnnid^Al  Corporations 
Befurn  Act  does  not  apply,  the  univenitiea  and  the  colleges 
therein,  and  moat  of  the  old  chartered  bodies,  soeh  as  the 
CoUrge  of  Phyaieians,  the  Companies  of  London  and  other 
dties,  and  many  more  of  oar  ancient  ckarit^e  inatitotioos. 
These  are  governed  1^  the  provisimiB  of  their  (Garten  and 
Bye-Laws,  adherence  thereto  being  enforced  when  necessary 
by  the  Queen's  Bench  or  in  Chancery. 

The  second  class  of  the  Monidpal  Corpmtions  have  been 
treated  of  under  the  brad  of  Bobouobb. 

The  third  ckae,  or  Trading  Corporationa,  conprisea  Rail- 
way  and  Canal  Companies,  iad  similar  bodies,  created  by 
Act  of  FwiixniMit,  haviog  cMumenial  profit  for  their  object. 
Thus  Joint-Stock  Companies  tor  the  pnipoee  bankiog  or 
insurance  are  eaeh  xegahted  by  diffennt  statutes,  and  most 
each  be  oonatitnted  acooiding  to  the  provirions  of  these  Acts. 
Other  timding  oomponiea  may  conatitate  theudTai  into 


Corporationa  by  r^istration  in  a  prassnbed  form,  lod  es 

complying  with  certain  reqaisites. 

The  distinctive  ranks  of  theae  diSneBt  kinds  oC  Conm 
tims  are  noted  andei  the  a^npnato  heads.  [Jowx^nn 
CoMPANin,  S.  a.] 

CORREA,  a  genus  of  Planta  balon{^  to  the  natanl 
order  Itulaeeai,  of  which  one  of  the  species,  0.  ai6a,  is  oied 
by  the  settlers  in  Australia  as  a  subBtitote  for  tea. 

CORRIENTEB,  one  of  tha  Riverine  provincea  of  Ou 
Argentine  Confederation,  South  America,  comprcbendb  tbi 
northern  portion  of  the  peninsola  fbtmed  by  the  riTui 
Parani  and  Uraguav ;  the  aouthem  putioa  of  the  peninsaU 
being  occupied  by  the  province  of  Entza  Bin.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  80,000. 

Hie  eootharn  and  eastern  parts  of  the  pravinee  ste  iOB^ 
what  hilly,  bnt  the  remaining  and  by  far  the  gresta  pirta 
low.  About  half  the  snriace  is  covered  with  timber-treet, 
much  of  the  wood  being  available  for  house  and  ship-biiild- 
ing.  Somethouaand  aquare  miles  are  covered  with  pain- 
trees,  which  are  used  for  a  great  number  of  p^poseB,  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  pro  vinos  ia  the  Laguna  ibeia,  wUdi 
is  infaotavastmardi  overflowed  daring  the  periodical  riiiiin 
of  the  Parao&.  It  feeds  all  or  nearly  all  the  riven  vhid 
rise  in  the  interior  of  the  province  and  fall  into  the  Vausi 
on  the  one  side  or  the  Uruguay  on  the  other.  The  aoil  of 
Corrientes  is  generally  landy,  bat  prodnces  excellent  eropi. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  other  troptcsl  [vo- 
dnctions  floarisb,  yet  little  attention  is  g^van  to  them,  parti; 
owing  to  the  seantmesa  of  the  popalatton  and  partly  to  tu 
senerai  dislike  of  the  peasantry  for  agrlcaltanl  occopatiosi. 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned  above^  maiae  and  baikj, 
arrow-root,  melons,  aweet  potatoeo,  and  various  tropiol 
fruits  are  raiaed.  liie  sagar*cane  is  at  present  only  grows  ia 
order  to  oxtraet  molaasea  for  distilling ;  the  sugar  coDimBcd 
in  the  province  is  imported  from  Bratil.  All  kindi  of  eropi 
saffer  at  times  from  visitations  of  enormous  iwamu  of  and 
aad  locusta,  which  entirely  devastate  the  diatriets  ia  ^iek 
they  appear.  The  chief  employmenta  of  the  inbabitanti 
are  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  hones,  there  being  a  ooande^ 
able  extent  of  good  paature  land ;  aheep  however  do  not 
thrive  venr  weU.  Large  namben  of  hidea  are  exported. 
Mechanical  pursuits  are  entirely  neglected.  The  proTince  ii 
well  adapted  for  commerce,  there  being  on  the  Parani  fboi 
places  which  serve  as  good  ports,  and  three  on  the  Un^ay 
The  opening  of  these  rivers  will  donbtless  prove  of  gml 
benefit  to  Corrientes,  bnt  the  tnffio  can  only  be  btfly  de< 
veloped  when  the  rivers  are  navigated  by  ateam-vessela.  Tin 
inhabitanta  are  for  the  most  part  a  mixed  race  of  Indiaoa  vai 
Spanish,  and  of  indolent  habito.  The  language  spoken,  Bd 
cording  to  Mr.  Woodbine  Parith,  ia  "  more  Ouarim  tbsi 
Spaniitn."  There  are  exceedinttly  few  fmignera  in  eithc 
the  capital  or  the  eoantty  parta  of  the  province.  Moat  of  th 
peaaantiy  posseu  40or  00  marse,  30  or  40  oottt,  and  fnil 
100  to  200  sheep.  The  women  are  of  more  indoslnoa 
habits  than  the  men.  Tber  do  a  good  deal  of  the  agricn] 
tnral  laboor,  aa  ploaehing,  hoeing  and  attending  to  the  crop 
and  reaping ;  make  cheese  for  sale  as  well  as  home  conaomi 
tion  ;  act  as  shepherds  ;  and  spin  and  weave  both  cotton  so 
woollen  clothB  for  summer  and  winter  garments. 

The  government  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
governor,  who  ia  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a  term  of  tbr< 
years.  The  Congress  consista  of  IS  depnties,— one  from  m( 
of  the  14  departments,  except  that  of  Uie  capital.  ^Iii^ 
rstnnis  two  daputiea.  Ilia  revenne  ia  derived  chiefl/  frcj 
CBstoma  duties,  and  the  diurdi  {nopertywbich  waa  letud  I 
government  during  the  dvil  van.  The  army  coorista 
time  of  peace  of  1000  men,  but  daring  mar  all  malea  betwf{ 
the  ages  of  14  and  60  are  liable  to  aerTe.  Indeed  durij 
the  late  war  with  Boenoa  Ayrea  a  reserve  Mips  was  fbnni 
of  900ror  1000  women  mounted  on  horaeback,  who  ars  td 
to  have  proved  of  great  service  in  some  engagements  wi 
the  army  of  Ro«a5.  Corrientes  took  a  leading  part  in  the  i 
volt  of  the  other  provinces  against  the  eupr«macy  of  Born 
Avrea,  and  entered  into  the  enngementa  with  foreign  povri 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rosas.  The  main  incilemi 
to  these  meesures  on  the  part  of  Corrientes  was  the  detem 
nation  of  Rosas  to  enforce  the  closiag  of  the  Parana  a 
Uraguay  agunat  all  foreign  vessels ;  and  Corrientes  mitdr  i 
I  opening  of  the  narintion  of  these  rivers  a  leading  object 
I  aU  nmeiationa.  Toe  army  of  Rossfl  waa  defeated  Krlt^ 
1661,  by  the  umy  under  uenerol  Urqniza,  the  governor 
Corrientes.  Robos  himself  escaped  to  Bnenos  Ayr«i,  a 
proceeded  m  board  a  British  staoSNTMsel  toiBnirland. 
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Cwfimin,  tlM  cental,  popalatiw  abont  6000,  ii  litiiated 
iiSr  87'  a  Ut,  68'  AO*  W.  loag^  boiow  the  eonfloMMe  of 
liw  Rio  Panni  with  tHe  Paagn^ ;  ud  standi  on  a  oon* 
stoable  elevation.  It  ia  nther  s  vcdl-bnilt  town,  bvt 
coDtiiju  few  bnildinga  of  anjr  conaeqnenee.  The  litnatioB 
of  the  town  is  adminbly  adapted  for  commercial  porpowa, 
iffgrding  on  the  one  hand  eveiy  facility  for  inland  inter- 
ntuie  ;  and  on  the  other  for  canying  on  the  export  and 
apoit  trade  with  Baenoa  Ayrea  and  with  foreign  statea  by 
Qk  navigation  of  the  Parana.  SoMta  Lueia,  alio  on  the 
haek,  29-  S.  lat,  56"  fiS'  W.  long.,  ia  the  next  important 
Ion  in  the  j^nraee.  It  haa  aome  trade,  bat  coDtatna  leia 
tkuWOO  inbabitaaU. 

Tbt  MiMtiotutf  which,  aecording  to  the  treaty  betwaea 
fioal  and  Boenoa  Ayraa,  in  1888.  wai  to  oonitiivte  an  ind** 
pnimt  repablic,  extend  eastward  from  Ckarieotaa,  betwaan 
[be  Faiana  and  Paragoay,  to  the  confines  of  Brasil.  Tliii 
fertil«  tnet,  which  was  vny  popnlona  nnder  tba  away  of  the 
Jmiti,  ia  now  filled  with  depc^olated  mini.  It  oMtuned 
air  abont  n  thooaand  iahabitaBta  in  1835.  Many  itf  them 
pcnbed  in  the  following  war  ud  othaii  amigrataq,  attd  it  ii 
BO*  almaet  entirely  depopidated. 

CORROFIN.  [Cuai.] 

CORSHAH.  [WiLnniu.] 

COaWEN.  [HBiioiaTHSBnx.] 

C0R¥PHODON,a«DnBof  Foaail  Animals  belonging  to 
the  fmiiy  of  Tapira.  The  remaina  of  this  genns  have  been 
foood  in  this  coontnr  i  and  although  doaely  allied  to  the 
fmva  LopAiodom  of  Cnvier,  Profeaaor  Owen  rvgarda  ila 
difrresm  aa  of  anffident  imponance  to  conititiita  a  ntw 
tTf*.  Tim  apedmen  onwhiui  this  genoi  waa  aitabliabed 
a  oniqae,  and  waa  dredged  np  from  the  bottom  of  the  aea 
between  St.  Osyth  and  lUrwieh  on  the  Easax  coast,  and  now 
bnss  part  of  the  collection  of  John  Brown,  JEaq.,  of  Han- 
njr  Oreen,  near  Gdchester.  Thia  apacimen  is  petrified, 
CKtaining  metailie  aalla,  and  having  the  appearance  of  fossils 
hm  the  London  Clay.  There  can  be  hitle  donbt  that  it 
WM  oiinnally  imbedded  in  the  Eloeene  Tertiary  Formation 
of  ibe  Harwich  coast.  It  couista  of  the  right  branch  of  the 
iiwer  jaw,  ecwtaining  the  last  and  part  of  the  |>enultinuite 
ookr  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  Althongh  thia  fragment 
nonbles  the  same  bme  in  uie  genus  Lophicdon,  yet  a  etoaa 
numoatjon  of  the  crown  of  the  last  molar  tooth  exhibita  a 
Biller  sntero-poateiior  dian^er  in  proportion  to  its  trans- 

diaaet«r,  aa  eomwzed  with  the  ooireaponding  tooth 
^  tkac  gcDiis.  It  also  dURna  from  the  toatb  of  An^racth 
Arritm,  to  which  it  hu  loms  raasmUanoe.  P><Aaior  Owen 
z.<en  from  this  and  other  eharactara  of  these  teeth  that 

whole  dental  aCTies  of  tiie  extinct  Eocene  Pachyderms 
:%:«d  mo^ficationa  ai  the  Lophiodont  type  of  dentition, 
viieh  led  towards  that  of  the  AntkracotAeriiim,  more  etp^ 
uliy  of  the  smaller  species  from  Oaronne  and  Valery. 
f  r»i  the  doeer  reeembluice  which  the  fociil  preaapta  to  the 
'-jt  Lophiodona,  it  most  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 

funily  of  Tapiroid  Pachyderma ;  indicating  therein  a 
i>icct  sab-genns,  cbaraeterised  by  the  want  of  parallelism 
ii  the  two  principal  tnuisverse  ridges,  and  by  the  rodimeotal 

itf  the  posterior  talon  in  ibe  last  molar  tooth  of  the 
:v>i  jaw.  The  name  Coryphodm,  which  I  have  proposed 
^  thia  aab-genna,  is  derived  from  >uf»tK  a  point,  aiid  m^i, 
1  ttnth  ;  and  is  tugnifieative  of  the  ^elopment  of  the 

into  pointi.  Ilw  broad  ridged  ud  pouted  grinding 
*^.«e  df  toe  tooth  in^eatas  its  adaptation  to  comminnta 

•  eanner  Undo  of  vegetable  mbatances ;  and  it  is  very 

•  liable  that  the  h^ta  and  food  of  the  T^ir,  iriiich  ia  the 
•^vtst  niitii^  anahq^e  of  the  Coryphodoitt  art  not  very 
.  -.-aaiar  from  those  which  characteiiBed  of  oU  the  prMent 

spcdes  and  the  tnie  Lopbiodons." 

^■Tffseoi  Owen  gives  the  spedea  the  name  of  Ceryj^tadm 
^**'ma.  He  also  describes  a  tooth  fonnd  in  digging  for  a 
*^-ai  Cunberwell,  at  a  depth  of  160  feet  in  the  Plastic 

V-  ASta  describing  this  tooth,  Mr.  Owen  says, "  From 
'  c'.<He  nsemblance  in  the  essential  cbiiacters  of  its  fmn 

•  caxuaas  of  the  great  extinct  Tapiroid  Fachydenus, 
'je  apptrent  specific  dialinctions  from  any  of  the  known 

^  /iWUwiOB,  1  ataoDgly  sn^ect  it  to  have  belonged 

Akiih  Fouil  MammaU  and  BMa.) 
<:<>3TA  SICA,  iUpMie  of,  the  most  soatbera  state  of 
'I.I'tA.  AoKhca;  occnpias  ^e  western  paitof  the  lable- 
-i-  i  which  divtdea  the  plains  of  ftnama  from  those  of  Nica- 
••n*.    li  lis  between  8'  and  11"  N.  lat.,  82^  SC  and  8B* 
^■•uo^  Ofttht&K.itisboiiiidMll7the»pablieofNe* 


Oraaada,  fron  wUeh  it  is  diridod  1^  a  liM  ntondiif  fnm 

Point  Boiica  <abottt  83*)  north  by  eaiL  to  a  point  a  little  west 
of  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqoi ;  on  the  N.  it  ia  boondsd  by  the 
republic  of  Nioangoa,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Rio 
Ban  Joan  from  it#  month  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  point 
where  it  issaes  from  Lake  Nicsragoa.  and  west  of  that  1^  tho 
soathem  extremity  of  the  lake  itsslf,  and  thence  westward 
by  an  imaginary  line  abont  11'  N.  lat,  to  Salioai  Bay  on  tho 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  Costa  Rica  ia  bounded  by  tho 
Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ooean.  Itaextramo 
length  is  aboat  960  miles,  iu  average  breadth  aboat  80 
miles.  The  area  ia  17,000  mileat  uo  entire  popolation 
100,174. 

CooM  Xtse,  Surface,  Ac— Both  the  eaatani  and  weateni 
eoaiti  have  a  gueral  MfttMPestani  and  soath-aastom  diiec- 
ti«i,  but  th^  diftr  conndsnbly  in  dianctar.  Along  tho 
Caribbean  Sea  the  coaat  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  plwi,  n 
little  indented  by  creeks  or  bays,  ud  affi>rds  no  laige  or 
secore  harbour.  Put  Matins  (10°  SO'  N.  laL)  at  the  month 
of  the  rivn  of  the  aane  name,  thon^^  amall  and  far  fimn 
ssfe,  is  the  best  harbour  on  this  eoaat  i  it  asms  as  the  port 
of  Cartage,  and  is  oocasionally  visited  by  vessels  from  tho 
West  Indies.  The  western  cout  is  much  mors  broken.  At 
its  soathem  extremi^  is  the  wide  open  Qolfo  Ouioe,  the  low 
shores  which  sxe  much  indented  by  the  nnmwoos  streams 
which  &U  into  it  Farther  north  ia  Port  Hantas,  and  beyond 
that  ia  the  baj[  formed  by  the  Rio  Estrella :  amtfaer  of  these 
appears  to  benssd  sHpping.  Moreimportut  is  the  Oolf 
of  N  icoys,  whidi  is  soma  tUstuMS  nMthward.  It  has  a  wide 
open  antnnco  tniaad  to  the  Bonth.oo*th-«ost,  hut  beeomea 
narrower  inland.  It  affndi  good  shelter  far  shipping,  is 
abont  70  miles  in  length,  and  etrntatna  asveral  ulands. 
Ponta  de  Aruus,  onthaeaatenaido  of  thegnl^  iaono  of  tiio 
best  harbours  on  this  put  of  tho  Pscifie  lor  vesMls  not  dravp- 
ing  more  than  10  fset  of  water.  The  Pontade  Arenas  iatiw 
port  itf  San  Stmb,  the  present  capital  of  CoeU  Rica.  Coo 
other  good  harbour  occurs  on  this  coast,  Ponta  Cal^ra, 
which  is  formed  by  tho  n6kj  headland  sailed  Puta  C^ 

The  sorbce  of  Costa  Rica  comprises  for  the  most  part  a 
table-land  with  u  elevation  of  upwards  of  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea.  From  the  range  of  the  Cabefarea 
Mountains  in  Veragna,  east  of  the  plain  of  Cfairiqni,  which  con- 
nects the  table-luda  of  Veragua  ud  Costa  l^sa,  there 
atistdua  s  eonddorable  number  of  mountain  peaka,  many  of 
them  of  omnsidorablo  hoi^t,  and  a  large  part  trf  them  vol- 
canic. Borne  of  them  attain  w  elevation  of  IC^OOO  feet: 
Volcano  of  Cartagoussid  to  be  11,480  east  high.  Towards 
the  Caribbeu  Sea  the  deaeent  is  fof  the  most  part  ^np^ 
but  terminating  from  SO  to  30  miles  from  the  eea,  between 
which  ud  the  bases  of  the  hills  is  a  low,  level,  ud  marshy 
tract,  covered  with  forests  ud  subject  to  floods.  Towarda 
the  Pacific  the  descent  is  mora  gradoal ;  while  the  high  land 
advancea  much  nearer  to  the  sea  ud  descends  to  it  in  a  series 
of  terraces.  A  continuous  ruse  of  volcuie  hills  extends 
from  the  north-western  comer  of  the  table-lud  of  Costa  Rica 
around  the  western  side  of  the  I^e  of  Nicaragiia.  The 
north-eastern  extremity  of  tho  oonnlfjr  subddss  gradnallf 
into  the  pUin  of  Nicaragua. 

The  uly  iaqnrtut  river  of  Coeta  Kca  is  the  Ban  Jou, 
which  is  common  to  it  ud  Nicaragua.  It  issues  from  the 
soQtfa-eastem  extmnity  ^  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  ud  from 
that  point  to  its  outlet  in  the  Caribbeu  Sea  forma  tho  boud- 
aiy  betwem  the  repuUics  of  Cosin  Rica  and  Niearagna.  It 
is  a  eonsidenhle  stream  ud  ia  navigable  for  some  distance 
but  a  large  portion  of  its  course  is  shallow  or  obstructed  by 
aud-banks  and  rapids.  From  its  commeacement  in  Lake 
Nicaragua  to  ita  mouth,  the  distuce,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  is  70  geographical  miles.  The  width  varies  from 
100  to  400  feet  The  difference  of  level  between  the  Lake  of 
Niearagna  ud  the  Caribt>eu  Seals  ISl  feet.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  river  ud  the  Lake  of  Niearagna,  with  a  canal  from 
the  lake  to  the  I^dllc  Oceu,  that  it  baa  been  proposed  to 
form  the  Nicaragua  line  of  eommunication  between  the 
Atlutic  ud  Pacific  Oeouis.  At  presut  the  Su  Juu  ia 
only  navigated  by  flat-bottomed  baiges. 

The  other  rivara  u^iicdi  uter  the  Csiihbeaa  Sea  are  vary 
numerous,  but  all  have  very  short  oonrses,  and  none  of  them 
is  uavigat)le.  The  principal  are  the  Matina,  the  Pnriuima, 
ud  the  Tortoga.  The  great  want  of  the  state  is  a  ready 
communication  with  the  AtUntic,  ud  this  it  is  said  might 
be  met  by  forming  a  road  about  66  miles  long,  from  San  Jo«e 
to  the  SanpAqui,  a  feeder  of  the  Bu  Juan,  ud  b^m^^roving 
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LhB  lUTintion  of  thow  riven,  thni  enabling  the  piodnee  of 
the  TepobUe  to  be  ■hipped  at  Uie  port  of  San  Joan  de  Nicar 
ngoa.  The  riven  which  UH  into  the  Fbcifie  have  alia  ihut 
ooorte.  The  Estrella,  the  Arena,  and  the  Baranca  ate  among 
the  more  important  Several  tmall  lakes  occur  on  the  table- 
land. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productiott$.—'th9  dinuite  of  Coeta 
Rica  ii  on  the  whole  more  regalar  and  healUiy  than  in  other 
pirti  of  Central  America.  There  are  two  seasons,  &'dnr 
anaoii,iriiich  commences  in  November  and  lasts  nntil  April, 
and  a  wet  season  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  65°  or  falls  below  65*. 
In  the  rainy  season  thnnderstonns  of  a  very  severe  descrip- 
tion are  freqaent. 

The  soil  is  of  varied  qnality,  but  in  many  parts  very  fertile. 
On  the  inore  elevated  diitricta  there  are  few  forests,  but  on 
the  lower  declivities,  and  eepeetally  ^ong  the  eastun  eoui, 
they  are  very  abimdant.  A  good  deal  ni  tin^,  e^edally 
Bnml  wood,  mahogany,  and  cedar  is  enorted. 

Around  the  town  of  Cartago  and  on  the  westera  and  oorth- 
weatem  parte  of  the  conntry,  wheat  la  caltivated  to  eome 
extent.  Haixe  is  grown  much  more  extensivelv,  and  is  ex- 
pnted  somewhat  nugely  to  Chili  and  Pern.  Coffee  is  how- 
ever the  staple  :  it  is  of  line  qaality,  and  meeta  with  a  ready 
sale.  Tobacco  is  raised  to  some  extent  on  the  table-land 
both  for  home  eonsamption  and  exportation.  Sugar  is  an 
important  article  in  the  agricnltnre  of  Costa  Rica ;  it  is  chiefly 
grown  on  the  western  side  of  the  corfntry,  and  exported  from 
Pnnta  da  Arenas.  CacaO;,  indigo,  Stc,  are  also  grown.  All 
the  articles  peculiar  to  intertropical  regions  are  prodnoed 
abundantly  except  cotton,  the  vine,  and  cochineal,  which  are 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains.  Agncaltnre  however,  though 
it  is  npon  its  agricQltaral  prodoce  that  Costa  Rica  is  ehiuy 
dependent,  is  in  a  very  badtward  stat^  and  the  capabilitiM 
of  the  soil  ate  very  fax  from  having  been  made  folly  available. 
The  most  common  fraita  axe  apples,  pean,  peaches,  &c  Of 
v^tables  the  legnminoas  kinds,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  &c,, 
are  the  most  common.  Th«»  are  some  good  pasture  lands,  and 
along  the  San  Joan  cattle  forms  an  'important  part  oi  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Horses  and  mules  are  bred,  bnt  not 
in  laige  nnmbers.  Swine  an  raised  in  the  low  districts. 
Sheep  are  tolerably  abimdant  on  the  tahla-land.  Ponltiy  are 
bred  in  great  nnmheis. 

Fish  are  very  plentifal  along  the  coasts  and  in  the 
riven.  In  the  Qulf  of  Nicoya  pearls  and  the  pearl- 
shell*  are  obtunedj  alaoa  iheU-fish  which yielda  apnrple 
dye. 

Several  metals  are  aaid  to  exist,  bnt  gold  is  the  «4y  one 
which  ia  wc^ud.  The  moat  important  gold  minaa  ate  those 
of  Aqoacta  not  fiu  from  the  gaii  of  Nioayh  and  Real  del 
Monte.  Goal  ia  xeported  to  have  been  fonnd,  but  it  ii  not 
worked. 

The  mann&ctnrea  are  confined  to  the  cosnei  artielee  of 
home  consumption.  They  consist  chiefly  of  eoane  cotton 
gooda,  common  hats,  coarse  earthenware,  fnmitnie,  wooden 
ntensils,  &e.  The  commerce  appears  to  be  steady  in- 
creasing. The  exports  eonast  of  coBee,  of  which  about  16,000 
cwts.  are  exportwl  ammally ;  hides,  abont  10,000  annually ; 
with  mahogany,  cedar,  Nicangoa  wood,  sarsaparilla,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pearls.  Oram,  frmt,  drugs, 
cattle,  and  poultry,  and  vsrions  miscdlaneous  articles  like- 
visa  Ntm  a  part  of  the  exports.  The  total  annual  value  is 
Mtimated  at  upwatds  of  s  million  dollaia.  The  imports 
amoont  in  value  to  abont  three-fbnrtha  of  the  enorte.  The 
exporia  are  chiefly  made  in  British  Kwiwdi  All  the  ship- 
ments are  made  nom  the  Faeifio  porta,  and  mostly  from 
Pnnta  de  Arenaa.  The  exporta  are  dii^y  to  the  northern 
states  of  Central  America,  Chili,  Pern,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  imports  from  Oreat  Britain  consist  principally  of  cotton 
goods,  woollens,  hardware,  and  other  dry  goods.  Crapes 
and  other  China  goods  are  brought  lar^y  in  American- 
vessels,  as  well  as  coarse  stufi.  Suks,  brandies,  and  trinkets 
are  brought  from  France ;  wines  from  Spain.  A  commercial 
treaty  was  matfe  with  England  in  1850. 

Divinom,  Tomu,  &c — Costa  Rica  is  divided  into  aix 
depattmenta— San  Jose,  Cartago,  Heredia,  Alajnela,  Quana- 
oeute,  and  Peuta  de  Arenas.  The  oaly  towns  of  any 
importance  are  the  cajntaLSan  Jm^;  Cut^,  the  fbimer 
capital;  and  Alajoela  and  Villa  Vieja  on  the  western 
coast 

SanJoi6,ibe  capitalof  the  repablu^population  abontl&OOO, 
ftauds  on  the  elevated  tabl**Iand,  9°  46'N.  laL,  84°  W.long. 
Its  site  is  said  to  be  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea. 


It  is  a  modem  eify,  having  grown  up  since  the  declaration  of 
independence ;  and  though  the  seat  of  the  govemmeDt, 
l^iilatnre,  and  courts  of  justice,  as  well  aa  of  tn  trfahop,  it 
htt  no  baildinga  of  any  beauty  or  importance.  It  ia  however 
a  btt^  commercial  town.  It  commnnieatea  1^  a  cait- 
road  78  milea  long  with  its  port,  PmUa  de  Armaa,  which 
is  also  a  thriving  place,  being  the  principal  port  of  Coat* 
Rica. 

Gofiago  stands  at  the  base  of  the  Volcano  of  Cartago, 
about  16  miles  E.  by  B.  from  San  Jos^ :  population  about 
6000.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  and  a  place  of 
some  commercial  as  well  as  political  consegoence,  bnt  in 
both  respects  it  haa  given  way  to  San  Jos^.  In  1841  it  wu 
almost  entirely  mined  by  an  earthquake,  which  destroyed 
seven  ont  ot  its  eight  churches  and  nearly  3000  houses.  It 
has  never  recovered  from  the  calamity. 

Alajnela^  population,  including  the  tonroanding  diatric^ 
abont  10,000,  standi  neai^  midway  between  San  Sm6  aad 
PtmtadeArenas,  and  iinplaee  of  some  trade.  Agooddeal 
of  luar  ia  railed  in  the  vicinity.  ViUa  r*eyd,ahont  7  nules 
W.  from  Ban  Jea^  ia  likawiae  a  place  of  some  tnd& 
Curridabat,  Aesari,  Pataiso,  Heredia,  Barba,  and  Espants, 
are  other  towns  of  more  or  uasconaeqnence. 

OoMHUMtU,  4^.— The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
pieaident  elected  for  six  yeata,  and  a  legislative  assembly 
conristing  of  IS  deputies  elected  for  three  yean.  The 
revenue,  derived  principally  from  a  duty  on  tobacco  and 
spirits,  land  sales,  stamps,  &g.,  amounts  to  abont  120,000 
dollan.  The  state  has  no  debt  either  foreign  or  domeatic, 
and  it  haa  happUy  enjoyed  internal  and  external  peace  foe 
several  years.  The  chief  court  of  justice  is  the  Tribunal  of 
San  Jose,  which  is  presided  over  by  seven  judMO.  The 
ndlitia  coorists  of  6000  men,  of  whnn  800  are  caUed  npon  at 
a  time  to  fnrn  Uie  atmy  on  dnty. 

The  white  inhaWtanta  of  the  repnblie  aw  idattvely  mon 
nnmenraa  in  Coeta  Rica,  than  in  the  other  repnUics  of 
Central  America:  the  ladinof,  or  molattoea,  are  also 
numerous.  They  are  chiefly  settled  on  the  western  aide  of 
the  table-land.  The  eastern  side  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  the  Indians,  who  number  about  10,000.  The  BomaD 
Ciatholic  is  the  established  reli^on,  bnt  other  fatmn  of 
worship  are  permitted.  The  duiteh  is  preuded  over  by  the 
Bishop  of  San  SouL 

During  the  Spanish  oecnpation  of  this  part  of  America, 
C(Mta  Rica  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ooatem^a. 
After  the  declantion  of  independence  by  the  Spacaibfa 
American  colonies,  September  1Q21,  it  temained  for  a  akaort 
time  united  to  the  Mexican  kingdom  of  Itorbe;  but  wSmii 
tiie  new  federal  onion  <tf  the  United  Statea  of  Central 
Ameriea  was  establidied  in  1883  after  the  modd  of  the 
UnitedStatea  of  Ntoth  America,  it  fmmed  one  of  the  uuted 
states.  On  the  diseolution  of  diii  duwt-lived  vbooh,  Coeta 
Rica  became  aa  independent  i^blic,  and  haa  lo  contiimed 
ever  since. 

COTARNINA.   [CaunsTaT,  ^.  1.1 

COTTON,  MANUFACTURE  OF,   London,  Uverpool, 
and  Glasgow,  are  the  three  great  places  of  import  for  <M>ttoti 
into  this  country,  especially  Liverpool  \  and  the  amoont  of 
this  import  is  tnily  marvellous.   Liverpool  and  Manchester 
often  take  opposite  views  of  the  cotton  trade ;  they  stand 
to  eadi  other  m  the  relation  of  seller  and  buyer  in  respect  to 
this  commodity ;  and  their  interests  frequently  lead  in  oppo. 
site  direotinu ;  but  no  such  difiisrence  can  affsct  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  trade.  When  we  conmder  that  Lancaahire 
now  cmtaini  nearly  two  milliona  of  eonls,  th^  the  Gla^o w 
district  contaioB  seven  hundred  thousam^  that  the  nuuiu- 
iactnre  ia  the  diief  source  of  industry  in  both  thnsw 
districts,  and  that  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire,  together  with 
other  counties,  also  contain  thar  hundreds  of  thoua«ii<la 
of  cotton-worken— -we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  how 
tremely  impntant  the  regular  supply  of  cotton  moat  be  to 
Oreat  Britau. 

In  our  previous  article  (vol.  vii.  p.  93)  we  have  brouglil 
down  the  statistics  of  the  supply  of  this  important  article  t<9 
1836,  The  vast  increase  of  our  manufactures  has  of  coixtim; 
occasioned  a  demand  for  larger  supplies  of  the  nw  mat«riA.t 
for  which  the  United  Slates  of  America  are  still  our  diivj 
source,  and  «t  the  whole  it  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  aa<l  t  li^ 
most  reliable.  But  the  British  manufacturer  does  not  \  x^^^ 
depending  for  lo  material  aa  object  on  one  country  oitlv 
particnlariy  for  a  crop  whidi  is  so  likely  to  be  affecle«I  ^ 
leaiMii,  and  which  the  cultivation,  which  is  by  dav 
labour,  OB  ^prehradam^  be  ■omadi^radda^i^terTuptt.''^ 
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For  naif  yem  ha  hu  been  loddng  oat  for  plaeas  where  a 
fiitDie  nmly  may  be  looked  for.  Bat  our  Eut  India  po*- 
■■■iimij  &anl,  and  S^gypt  (which  is  made  to  inelnde  l^iia 
and  a  few  other  districu  of  the  Heditenaneanooaita  of  Asia) 
hm  long  fmniihed  a  portion  of  his  material,  bnt  by  no 
BODS  enoo^  to  satisfy  nis  wants.  The  cnltiTation  of  cotton 
ihu  bem  n^ed  in  Aostnlia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Wtai  India  Islands,  and  Onyana,  among  our  own  settle- 
■cntss  and  leentlj  Dr.  Idnngstone  hu  stated  the  po- 
Usliltx  d  obtaining  a  large  aa]n>^7  iirom  the  interior  of 
Africa  with  a  likelihood  at  ttie  same  time  d  attppiesiing  the 
slai»4iad«  by  oocoOTing  the  natiTas  in  naefnl  uil  pvfitable 
indnatiy,  inatead  in  theii  baibuoos  and  pxedatoiy  wan. 
TioM,  a  «v«r  nsiiaed,  mnst  evidently  be  a  voA  of  time, 
in  oer  own  settlements  the  price  of  laboor  seems  on  the 
vjule  to  be  too  high  to  admit  of  any  considerable  increase 
of  tbe  quantities  we  derive  from  thence ;  for  though  there  hss 
been  a  gsneral  increase,  the  supply  is  very  irregnlar,  and 
is  not  luge.  In  the  ^ar  1666  the  United  States  rapplied 
77  per  cent,  the  Bntisb  possessions  17,  Brasil  S-l,^^t 
3-3,  and  other  places  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  qoantities  im- 
ptKted.  A  portion,  Tatying  from  me-nxth  to  one-sixteenth,  is 
re-exportea  in  the  imw  state,  for  most  of  the  Eoropein 
Bstions  are  competitora  with  oaraelres  in  the  cotton  markets 
of  the  wedd.  Hambnrg,  Amsterdam,  Botterdam,  Trieste, 
Antwerp,  and  f^nuwa  (diiefiy  at  Havre)  oolleetiTCly  t^ 
sboDt  tw»aemitl»  of  the  quantity  imported  into  the  United 
KingdooL.  A  part  of  this,  as  we  have  svd,  is  sent  fnm 
Kngland,  but  on  tiw  other  hand  tbefe  is  arcrr  year  imported 
a  quantity  of  cotton  mannbctures,  snob  as  £ast  India  piece 
goods,  stoekinc^  fringe,  yams,  &e.,  to  the  value  of  abont 
1,500,000/.,  which  has  not  been  included  in  the  following 
miement  of  the  import  of  raw  material,  and  the  declared 
Tilne  of  exports  from  the  year  1836  inelnsive.  We  have 
ffvtn  occasionally  a  statenwnt  of  the  sonrces  whence  the 
nw  «w»f*rUl  is  derived,  as  they,  show  the  enormons 
differences  of  the  crops  in  different  places,  and  somttimes 
Lbit  an  insufficient  supply  from  America  has  been  in  some 
■Mssnre  made  np  by  an  increase  btaa  other  places,  and 
€^ccially  from  oar  own  possesBons ;  hut  we  have  not  thought 
it  neceswy  t»  repeat  it  fiweveiy  year. 
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Here  was  s  large  falUng-off  everywhere  except  in  the 
Briich  posseasiona,  and  in  "  other  places,"  sbowiog  the 
•f&ns  made  to  procure  the  raw  material.  Probably  a  por- 
•-m  was  obtained  from  the  continent.  The  exported  mano- 
^^.Bies,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  snffered:  The 
i^wii^  jeoT  dwwi  a  huge  increase  from  the  British  pos- 
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In  thia  year  the  importation!!  from  Egypt,  which  had  hem 
rvdoaay  declining,  sank  to  857,160  lbs.,  bat  rose  the  next 
7«i  ta«^  flnlUraa,aBdiB  1849  to  U|  millions. 
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In  this  year  the  dnW  «  nw  cotton  was  taken  olF,  bnt 
from  a  deficient  supply  ttn  nann&etnre  decUned,  as  alao  in 
the  fullowittg  year  ;  ner  did  it  recover  itself  till  1849. 
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In  this  year  Egypt  sent  44,9X8,868  Jhs.,  ^  lugMi  quo* 
ti^  it  haa  ever  formshed  in  one  jwar. 
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The  prices  given  In  cotton  vaiy  greatly.  DiAirent 
countries,  different  yean,  different  qnuities  in  the  ssme  year, 
all  lead  to  difference  of  price.  Sea  Island  cotton  always 
realises  the  best  price,  while  Surat  cotton  is  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Ust ;  1848  was  a  cheap  year,  while  1600  was  a  dear 
year;  the  lowest  Sea  Island  (in  the  beginning  of  Oct.  ISBCff 
was  quoted  at  8(f.  perib.,  while  the  highest  reached  Ud,, 
and  Surats  were  6a.io7a.  As  the  very  dear  cottons  are 
sold  only  in  small  quantity,  the  average  price  for  1849  wss 
probably  about  6d.  per  lb.,  and  fw  1850  ^ut  8d.  We  give 
the  prices  varied  at  periods,  ten  years  apart,  with  tbe  liUest 
prices  of  theao^alledOrhaiulMrAineTM^andFeniamhiico 
forBiuil.w 
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In  the  year 1 856,  the  quatitities  exported  were  2,035,491 ,201 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  of  the  declared  value  of  28,527,769/. ; 
82,583,606  yards  of  lace  and  patent  net,  value  425,7637. ; 
6,442,359  lbs.  of  thread  for  sewiofc,  value  686,383;.;  1,009,619 
dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  value  308,656/. ;  and  other  descrip* 
tions  of  manuiiacturBS  to  the  value  of  370,485J.,  independent 
of  the  yam.  The  following  list  gives  the  prodncte  with  the 
places  to  which  they  were  sent  in  the  first  eleven  months 
ml867>- 

CbMofW,  Opdkoa,  OamMa  and  MvOitUt  f^utiaiu  and 
MimdStiOi. 

^  1857. 

Yardf. 

,  ,  29,620,290 
45,932,221 
.   .  116,244.309 
36,852,515 
,   .  52,252,930 
169,985,234 
.    ,  70,299,233 
180,129,154 
.    ,  29,614,621 
.  36,738,223 
,    ,  29,057,906 
,  110.7«|TB1 


Haoie  Tom      .      •  . 
Holland  .... 
FwtngU,  A»»a,  sad  Uadeirs 
Turkej  .... 
Sjm  and  Paleatiae       .  • 
Eg)pt  .... 
United  State* 
Foreign  Weat  Indies 
BiBidl  .      .       .       .  ■ 
BneBosATiea  ,      ■  • 

Obili  

Pern      .      .      .  ■ 
CUoa  sad  Hea^Mf  • 
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Jm       •      ■  ■ 

Oibnlltf  . 
BdtUh  North  Amerlea 
M     Wot  Indtn 
Eut  Indiai  . 
AnstnlU  . 
OUuremtntrics.  . 


Tool 


Stockingt  . 
TbiHd  fiv  misg 


CoUoH  Yam. 


Bnuia  .       .  . 
Sweden   .  . 
Huw  TowBl  . 
Bollud  . 
Belgitna  . 
Vafltt  ud  Kcily 
Autriui  Tenitorid 
Tufkoy  , 
Briuth  Eut  Indift  , 
Other  ODOBtriet . 


Total 


16&7. 
Yudi. 

27,901,958 
18,433.819 
32,088,413 
42,480,308 

439,295,029 
20,029,516 

319,848,774 

1^49,376,975 

Da.  Vain. 
979,340 
Ik 
4,346,388 

11m. 
13,062,003 
1,569,686 
44,186,476 
84.862.817 
875,306 
6,106,024 
4,464,967 
8,880,566 
17,080.349 
83.697.362 

164,757,459 


Tht  total  declared  nines  of  the  eotton  exporti  for  ths 
fint  eleven  moDtha  of  1807  are  ae  follows Cottons,  cali- 
coes, &c.,  26,676,628<,  Cotton  yams,  inclndiiig  atoi^iigs 
and  cotton  thread  for  sewing,  6.150,900/. 
^  A  more  detailed  notice  of  the  sonrcei  of  prodnction  is 
given  in  the  following  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  cotton  in 
stock  at  limpool  on  DeeemlMr  31, 1607 :  the  qnantity  is 
stated  in  bales 

Sea  Iiland       .      .      ,       ,  ■     .  10,960 

Stained   080 

Bowed   56,940 

OrleM   120,820 

AIidwnMMtd  Mobile        .       .       .  109,390 

Petnunboco,  Anckti,  &c.      .       .   ,  19,700 

Bebia  ud  Itueio     ....  7,380 

MmnhMu   8,920 

SuilHUD  •         •         .         .  1 

DeBMimia  /  ~ 

Bttbadoes   70 

tagmjn   no 

Guthftg;ena   3,170 


PeniTiaa 
Common  Weit  India,  &c 
Snijm   •      •  ■ 
Egypt.       .      ,  . 
Sunt      .       >  > 
Uadrai 
Bawd  . 


Total 


1,070 


15,200 
141,030 
3,860 
150 

400,300 


At  tbe  same  penod  then  were  4I,S90  hales,  chiefly  East 
Indian,  in  stock  in  London ;  and  10,920  in  Olaseow.  wuifcing 
a  total  of  462.510  bales.  ** 

The  qoantity  of  cotton  nsed  in  tile  mills  of  this  coantiy 
does  not  always  show  the  qnantity  of  work  done.  The 
^nantihr  thus  consumed  was  enormonsly  greater  in  1848  than 
in  1847,  and  a  little  greater  etill  in  1849  ;  but  the  quantities 
of  work  done,  and  wages  paid,  did  not  increase  in  a  similar 
ratlt^  The  latter  two  elementti  depend  in  great  measure  on 
the  weight  of  cotton  nsed  in  making  a  particular  size  of 
cloth  or  yam.  In  some  states  of  the  market,  heavy  goods 
pay  the  manofsctorer  better  than  those  of  lighter  texture  ; 
and  at  inch  a  time  the  eonaomption  of  cotton  is  increased, 
though  neither  the  mano&etnrers'  profits  nor  the  workmen's 
wages  may  have  reached  a  higher  aggref^.  In  some  cotton 
fabrics,  the  material  is  worth  two-thirds  of  the  whole  valne  : 
m  others  it  amounts  only  to  one-fiftieth :  these  an  extreme 
cases ;  and  between  them  every  kind  of  ratio  is  observable 
m  some  or  other  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  manufacture: 
In  the  case  of  yams,  the  mateiial  is  worth  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  pnce  in  some  specimens,  and  only  one-twentieth 
in  others.  A  given  number  of  spindles,  employed  in  making 
cotton  twist  of  the  thickness  caUed  No.  20,  would  nee  up 
1340  lbs.  of  cotton,  in  the  time  which  would  el^ia  in  pro- 


ducing No.  SO  out  of  840  lbs..  No.  40  ont  of  080 IW.,  and 
No.  60  out  of  224  lbs.  j  in  the  high  Nos.  the  iBlativs  valne 
of  the  labour  is  higher,  and  conaeqnenthr  the  r«l«tivs  vala* 
of  the  material  lower,  than  in  the  low  Nos.  In  some  of  the 
gigantie  ootton  mills  30,000  or  40,000  Iba.  of  cotton  lets  wiU 
be  used  in  some  weeks  than  in  others,  although  lU  th« 
machinery  and  all  the  hands  may  be  employed  st  both 
periods ;  the  difference  ariiing  &om  fine  light  goods  beiog 
made  at  one  time,  and  coarse  heavier  goods  at  soother. 
When  the  demand  for  printed  muslins,  ana  other  li^t  good^ 
is  relativelv  brisker  than  that  of  "  domestics,"  or  couier 
cotton  goo<u,  the  consuniption  of  cotton  in  England  i*  found 
to  lessen.  An  advance  ui  the  price  <A  eotton  is  much  more 
strongly  felt  in  leipectto  eoanesoods  and  yams,  than  in  fine; 
ao  much  so,  indevd,  that  the  demand  from  maw  fcragn 
markets  almost  ceases  if  the  price  flDotoatasbtyonaitsasoal 
limits ;  whereas  in  light  goods,  wherein  labour  forms  s  largv 
ratio  of  the  selling  price,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  is  not  so  sensibly  felt.  Whenever  the  supply  ia 
deficient  and  the  price  high,  the  mannfscturer  has  an  induct- 
ment  to  produce  fight  goods  instead  of  heavy ;  and  fot  a  lik« 
reason,  when  the  demand  is  alack,  then  ia  less  dead  weight 
of  such  capital  in  a  stock  of  light  goods  than  of  heavy  goods 
of  equal  market  value. 

The  arguments  out  forth  to  show  that  we  ongbtnot  to  con- 
tinue to  be  so  mucn  dependent,  as  we  now  are,  on  the  United 
States  for  our  supply  of  cotton,  are  eomewhat  as  foUows :— • 
That  our  yearly  aapply  from  other  quarters  has  been  gradually 
decrea^ngj  ibat  while  our  consumption  is  inereasing,  the 
supply  anilable  for  consumption  increases  in  a  lesa  i^o,  ao 
that  it  can  only  be  kept  up  by  encroaching  on  the  nserw 
ston ;  that  the  United  State*  is  the  only  oonn^  mbm  ih» 
^wth  of  oottMi  ia  materially  on  the  inciwse,  and  this 
increase  is  not  et^ual  in  mpidify  to  the  incraaae  of  manuCae> 
turing  or  consuming  power  in  Knrope  and  the  United  States  ; 
that  no  stimulus  of  price  can  materially  angment  the  iocreaae 
of  supply  in  the  United  States,  since  the  planters  alwaya 
grow  as  much  cotton  as  the  negro  population  can  pick ;  and 
that,  conseqoently,  if  the  cotton  mannfactnn  of  this  country 
is  to  increase,  it  can  only  do  so  by  applying  a  great  stamnliu 
to  the  growth  of  cottoa  in  othK  coontiiH  ad^ted  Co  tli« 
culture. 

Which  these  "other  countries"  are  to  be, is  a  qnestioii 
whereon  much  difierence  of  opinion  prevails.  In  the  earl  j 
stages  of  the  cotton  manoCsetanj  the  countries  surroonding 
the  Mediterranean  famished  nswith  nearly  our  whole  supply. 
In  the  18th  century  the  West  Indies  provided  the  chief 
cottoa  supply ;  but  at  present  the  Uediterranean  ud  the 
West  Indies  combined  furnish  a  very  insignificant  ratio. 
Brazil,  £gypt,  and  India,  have  successivefy  entered  tike 
market ;  Australia  and  South  Africa  have  recently  done  the 
same ;  and  the  question  arises,  whidi  of  all  these,  or  whether 
all  combined,  can  furnish  a  supply  whidi  wUl  materisdly 
lessen  our  dependence  on  the  United  States  ?  The  Lanca- 
shire authorities  themselves  an  at  issue  on  this  matter  ;  for 
while  some  point  to  the  East  lodiea  as  the  soaroe  of  an 
ezhanstless  supply ;  others  feel  nliance  only  on  our  own 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Since  1830  there  have  been  no  inventions  to  dtermatsrially 
the  processes  of  manufacture  in  cotton,  but  the  improve, 
ments  in  the  machineiy  have  greatly  facilitated  the  prodae- 
tion  in  most  of  the  various  branches  both  of  weaving  and, 
printing. 

COUNTY  COURTS.  The  vrfiole  jurisdiction  in  civil  canaea 
of  the  old  tehj/remoU,  or  Connty  Court  ('  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'" 
v.viil  p.  113),  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  County  Coarts 
firstestablisfaed  for  therecoveiy  of  etaimsnot  exceeding  20/.  itj 
amount,  in  1846,  bat  whose  jurisdiction  has  since  been  con- 
siderably extended  by  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  90 ;  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  1 0 1  • 
13  tc  14  Vict.  c.  61 ;  10  &  16  Vict.  c.  04  :  and  19  &  20  Viet! 
c.  30. 

The  new  County  Courts  were  intended,  not  only  to  brino 
justice  to  evety  man's  door  (like  the  ancient  Saxon  tribnuA.!;) 
whose  place  they  have  taken),  but  also  to  supply  the  plta.o< 
of  a  great  variety  of  inferior  courts,  established  in  differonl 
localities  by  as  many  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  obtain^ 
for  that  purpose.  These  tribuoala  which  were  aUled  Conx-tj 
of  KequcGts,  or  Courts  of  Conscience,  and  ware  intemlor^ 
eolfly  for  the  recovery  of  small  debti^  wen  ooBsaqnent.]^ 
abolitthed  vhoi  the  new  Connty  Courts  wen  estsbliaheii. 

The  County  Court  may  entertain  suits  for  the  reeovary  «ii 
aUdebts,damages,anddemanda,lwiui!es,andbalaBoeiof  ptt.v-t., 
nenhipacconnt^whentheiomwMfbrdmaiMtflXoeadSu/. 
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tlw  partiM  eoiMt  in  writiu,  ebdnu  toaa^aiiunuitiiutybe 
iatflrmined ;  bat  the  Court  hu  no  jnrisdiction  (unlosa  the 
pirtiM  consult  in  wiiUn^  in  any  action  in  which  tho  title 
to  real  properly  or  in  which  the  vaUdi^  of  any  beqaeit  under 
a  viH  or  aettlezaent,  ma;^  come  in  qoeation ;  nor  in  any  action 
for  a  nialicioQa  protecntion,  for  libu  or  slander,  or  seduction. 

The  Crown  may  sne  in  this  Conrt  for  duties  and  penalties 
n>t  cxoteding  one  hundred  itoonds,  the  jadgmeot  in  inch 
GUM  being  nnal.  An  action  again  may  be  bnra^t  in  it 
asuDsta  eutran-hoose  officer,  in  leepect  of  any  ille^  seinte 
ef  Tcssels  ||ood^  when  the  dsinagea  do  not  exceed  fifty 
pooads;  bat  m  this  can  there  is  u  appeal,  as  in  u  ordloaiy 
sctiM  (16  &  17  Vict  c.  107).  Qimtions  brtwasn  tht  Crown 
and  any  par^  liaUe  for  Sneoession  Datias  Oiot  exceeding 
iiftypouuda)  nu^  ako  be  determined  in  tlds  Court  j  the 
dednon  of  the  jodga  in  meh  eiass  alio  being  final  (16  &  17 
Viet.e.fil). 

Ihe  Coonty  Conrts  are  essentially  heal  oourts,  for  to  give 
jariBdiction  the  defendaut  must  reside  within  the  district  of 
the  court,  at  the  time  of  the  action  being  brought  By  leave 
of  the  Court,  however,  an  action  may  be  brought  where  the 
canae  thereof  arose  within  the  district  of  the  Court,  In  cases 
in  which  the  defendant  or  one  of  streral  defendants  has 
dwelt  or  earned  on  business  in  such  district  within  six 
BwnUis.  The  Court  has  also  junsdiction  to  give  a  landlord 
foaernxoa  of  premises  t£  which  the  rent  does  not  exceed  60L 
anuoaUy,  and  no  fine  has  been  paid,  where  the  tenant's  tenn 
haa  detenuncd^  or  he  has  leemTed  mtisa  to  quit|  or  when 
the  r»t  is  half  a  ^enr  in  anear. 

Its  jnriadietion  in  teetammtary  nuUten  ia  s^ainad  cAaa- 
whoe.  (PaoBATx,  S.  2.]  The  Cwsn^  Court  has  an  axelusin 
jurisdiction  in  determining  the  claims  and  disputes  of  the 
Biembers  and  officers  of  Friendly  Societies,  Industrial  and 
Proridoii  Societies,  and  of  Literaiy  and  SdenUfic  Institutions 
(1£  &  1»  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  41 ;  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  31,  s.  8,  the 
Literary  and  Sdentifie  Institotions  Act,  18fi4),  and  in  the 
tpfmntatait  of  txnstees  to,  and  the  regulation  of,  all  charities 
within  tiie  district  of  the  Court,  of  which  the  gross  annual 
rrr«iae  doea  not  exceed  301.   [Cbabitixs,  8.  3.] 

A  suit  is  begun  by  the  entry  of  a  plaint  at  the  office  of 
the  Cmrt,  which  sets  ont  the  names  of  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
Wiant,  and  the  nature  of  the  action.  Thereupon  a  summons 
■  ucoed,  a  copv  of  which  is  served  on  the  defuidant  by  one 
af  the  baili&of  the  Court,  requiring  the  defendant  to  ^>pear; 
vbich  he  most  do  at  the  Court  to  whidi  he  ii  aaamonedior 
kfe  jadgment  given  against  him.  If  defence  is  made,  the 
■ttter  IB  fliqrats  is,  on  the  trial,  inquired  ioto,  and  dispinaed 
tf  nmnmrily  by  the  judge ;  who  ia  to  decide  all  questions,  as 
n'i  of  beX  aa  of  law,  unless  one  or  other  of  the  parties  has 
JcBanded  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  mstters  of  fact;  for  ia  actions 
Ik  rams  above  6A,  a  jury  of  five  may  be  obtained  as  of  right; 
13  this  eaae  the  facts  are  to  be  tried  by  the  jury, 

la  actions  for  mora  than  SOI.,  an  appeal  lies  to  either  of 
'bt  superior  conrts  of  law  at  Westminster,  against  the 
ircwm  of  the  judge  in  matter  of  law,  mr  in  the  reception  or 
»i<cti<»i  of  evidence.  No  appeal  liu  agiiast  hia  asdaint 
'z  Biatten  of  &et. 

Tbe  Court,  which  is  held  onceamonth,lsa  court  of  record, 
'"s  its  jodgment  execution  may  be  issued  against  the  goods 
aftlie Dnaacceeafn] party.  Ifhehasnogoods,butha8themeans 
frying,  and  refuses  to  do  so,  he  may  he  punished,  after 
ajsay  into  his  dreumstances,  by  imprisoDment  for  a  period 
M  eneeding  forty  dm;  or  the  judgment  (if  for  more  than 
mMj  he  removed  into  one  of  the  snpnior  conrts,  and 
■sluiced  thero      the  ordinary  process  of  execution. 

To  enevonge  niton  to  resort  to  this  Court,  the  plaintiff 
V}ie  nperior  courts  (in  suitsin  which  they  have  concurrent 
'^'tdietioii)  does  not  in  general  obtain  costs  in  actions  of 
"Hnet  where  he  recovers  len  than  20/.,  and  in  actions  of 
b¥t  where  be  recovers  no  morethsnS/.,nnleM  the  judge  who 
'r*«  the  came  certifies  for  costs,  or  it  appears  that  there  was 
•iSdnt  reason  for  bringing  the  action  in  the  superior  court. 

Previoasly  to  the  establishment  of  the  CouBtv  Courts,  the 
C-TTtA  of  Bankruptcy  had,  by  the  statutes  6  &  6  Vict.  c.ll6, 
cd  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  96,  called  usually  the  *  Protection  Acts,' 
-nviicdon  to  grant  to  any  person  who  was  a  trader  owing 
diaa  ZOOL  in  a]l,0T  who  was  not  a  trader  within  the  bank- 
r^T*.  UwB,  protection  from  all  process.  This  jurisdiction  was, 
V      statote  10  &  11  Vict  e.  lOS,  Tested  in  the  County 
<^jTi!t,  snd  the  Court  for  the  Belisf  <n  Insolvent  Debtors,  in 
Undon.  rPBffTEOTniHAcTB,^'.  B.}  In  the  County  Court,  also, 
3av  DOW  be  tiied  all  actions  of  replerin.   [Rxplsvin,  S, 
jadga  haa  also  power  to  grant  a  warrant  for  the  aiMsi  <n 


an  abiconding  debtor,  and  by  statute  17  and  16  Vict.  e.  10^ 
to  direct  a  vesssl  which  has  caused  injury  collision  or  other- 
wise  to  another  vessel  to  be  detained  until  satisCsction  is  made 
for  the  injury,  or  aeeority  given  to  abide  the  event  of  legal 
proceedings. 

The  nature  and  jmisdiotion  of  this  Court  have  been  da- 
scribed  thus  folly,  in  oonsequenoe  not  only  of  the  recent 
erection  of  these  tribunals,  but  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  Uie 
powers  vested  in  them,  and  the  important  position  they  have 
taken  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  (Blaekrtone's  *  Com- 
mentaries,' Bfo.  Kerr's  edition,  voi.  viil.,  p.  38.) 

COURTS^The  r»*constniction  of  local  oouts,  anticipated 
inthearticlconthissnbject('Penn}|C^op«dia,'T.viii,p.llA), 
took  place  in  1846,  in  the  re-oi^isation<^theConnty  Courts, 
with  a  simple  and  inexpensive  procedure,  and  a  profosnonai 
judge  in  lieu  of  the  Sheriff  and  snitors  of  the  old  at^yremote. 
[CouNTV  CoosTS,  5, 80  TheCourtoftheMarshalseSiOrndace 
Court,  has  also  been  abolished,  and  provision  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  inferior  local  oourts  by  corpraations  and  the  lords 
of  manors  and  hundreds.  Mostoftneseindeed  have  long  been 
as  much  in  desuetude  as  the  conrt  of  piepoudre.  Many  of 
the  more  important  boron^  courts  have  however  obtained 
a  mewed  vitality,  by  having  the  provisions  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1862  and  1864  extended  to  them,  I7 
order  in  CounciL  This  has,  ot  course,  produced  some  ano- 
taaliesL  An  inhabitant  of  Liverpool,  for  instance,  may  find 
himself  commanded  to  enter  an  appearance  at  Westminster 
by  the  Qneen;  obl^ed  to  obey  a  like  order  to  appear  at  I^ui- 
oaster  1^  the  Dndbflsa  of  Lanaster;  thieatened  with  judgment 
and  eneention  by  the  M^or  of  Unipool,  if  he  foil  to  appear 
at  the  Conrtofrasagein  that  town;  and  finally  summoned  to 
answer  a  plaint  in  the  County  Court  of  Laoesshire  holden  at 
Liverpool.  As  to  the  altetations  which  have  been  made  in 
thejnrisdietbnofothercourts,seeBAiiucpToT, A2;  EQnitr, 
S.  2  ;  PsoBAn,  8.  t ;  Divokcb,  S.  S. 

COWPER,  EDWARD,  was  bom  in  1700.  Uttie  or 
nothing  hss  been  published  conceraingthe  circamstances  and 
events  of  the  earl^  life  of  this  distinguished  inventor  and 
improver  of  machinery.  It  is  known  however  that  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  some  of  his  inventions  in  cylinder-printing 
that  Mr,  Applegath  was  induced  to  bnlld  the  extensive 
printing-office  in  Duke-street,  adjoining  to  Stamford-etreet, 
London,  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Clowes,  and  he  was  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Applegwi  in  that  eatablishment.  They 
wen  also  connected  m  making  maehines  for  calico-printing, 
and  in  the  eonatmetion  of  new  midihiery  for  printing  the 
*  Tinea/  ol  which,  in  conjonction  with  Mr.  Applegwi,  he 
pmblidied  a  description.  In  foet,  smbo  of  the  moot  important 
improvements  in  machine-printing  were  of  his  invention, 
such  especially  as  the  ^ving  a  diagonal  action  to  the  rollen 
on  the  self-acting  inkmg-tables.  In  the  O-reat  Exhibition 
of  1851  be  exhibited  a  model,  made  l^r  T.  B,  Winter,  a  stu- 
dent in  King's  College,  London,  of  the  printing-maehiDe  now 
in  general  use ;  and  by  such  machines  the  catalogues  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  were  printed.  He  had  for  many  years  an 
engagement  at  the  large  blacking-factory  of  Messis.  Day  and 
Martin,  in  printing  their  labels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy 
imitation.  He  fomi^ed  some  contributions  to  the  '  Penny 
CyclopiBdia,'  one  of  which  waa  aa  elaborate  article  on  a 
'Button.' 

Mr.  Cowper,  during  some  itf  the  later  T«ts  of  Ua  life, 
was  professor  of  mechanics  and  manuCactnnng  arte  at  Kia/a 
College,  and  it  is  as  s  lecturer  that  he  was  best  known  to  the 

public   His  process  of  imparting  knowledge  consisted  not 
only  in  giving  descriptions,  and  illuBtrating  them  by  models, 
but  in  exhibiting  the  machines  themselves,  and  showing  them 
at  work.    His  manner  of  lecturing  was  simple  and  ix^nlar, 
tad  he  had  always  a  full  attendance.   His  knowfecbe  of 
machinery,  of  mechanical  construction,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  embraced  the  moat  minute  as  well  as  the  largest  objects. 
He  delivered  lecttires  on  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  18S1.   He  was  much  respected  for  his 
urbamty,  and  fcir  his  readiness  in  making  commni^cationa 
from  his  large  stores  of  information  to  the  humblest  in^. 
vidoals  as  well  as  to  persona  of  higher  station.   He  ^ed  at 
his  residence,  Kensin^n,  London,  October  17, 1862. 
COWSLIP.  [PaiMnLSj&l.] 

CRAG,  the  uppermost  of  the  distinctly  Tertiary  Str&^ 
England — ^using  this  term  in  a  sense  which  is  perhaps 
dually  passing  away,  to  be  replaced  by  the  lai^r  meanlxuE  ol 
Cainowic.    The  Crag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  partly 
careous  mssa,  rich  in  delicate  corals ;  p&tUy  a  wbcalcar^^ 
sand,  rick  in  shells;  and  partly  a  rudely  stgregsted  d«^po-s\t  «« 
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imd,  dielU,  pebblei,  and  bones.  To  these  diTinons,  whose 
onipn  is  dae  to  different  local  conditions,  and  soccessiTe  times, 
III.  Cbarlesworth  baa  aniAiiad  thetitlesof  Coralline  Cog,  Red 
C^,andMaiiimaliferoiMCnig.  ThepontionoftheaebecbwiU 
be  best  aeen  from  the  following  table  of  the  daiaifieatiott  of  the 
Tertiary  Rocks  from  Professor  Ansted's '  BlanaitiiyOeologjr.* 
Newer  Tertiary,  or  Pliocene  Series  >— 
1.  t^^er  Gnvel  and  Sand. 

a  MmmaUftrotuCrag. 
4.  Fresb- Water  Sand  and  OraTol. 
fi.  Red  Crag, 
Middle  Tertiuy,  or  Miocene  Series 

6.  OordHmCnu. 

Lower  Tertiair,  or  Socene  Bniei  >— 

7.  FlttTio-Harine  Beds,  &c. 
CRAIL.  [FrPBSBiiia.] 
CRANBROOK.  [Kan.l 

CRA8SULA,  a  genns  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natoral 
order  Oratndacece.  It  has  a  6-parted  calyx,  mach  shorter 
than  the  corolla ;  sepals  flatliati ;  the  petals  5,  stellate, 
spreading,  distinct ;  the  stamens  6,  filaments  awl-shaped  ; 
scales  C,  ovate,  short ;  carpels  S,  many-seeded.  The  species 
are  very  nameroos.  They  are  snecalent  herbs  or  shrubs, 
and  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tbeir 
leaves  are  opponte  and  entire,  or  nearly  so.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  white,  rarely  rose^loored.  Upwards  of  fifty  species 
have  been  described ;  and  many  of  them,  on  account  of 
their  grotesque  aj^earanee,  are  cultivated  in  oar  gardens. 
They  are  gieenhonee  planta.  One  apedes,  C.  tetragona,  is 
oaed  at  the  Chw  of  Qood  Hope  as  a  remedv  in  dysentery. 
Any  medidnsl  propertiea  they  poneai  ia  probaUy  owing  to 
theroeeence  of  tannin. 

CRAWFORD,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  American  scnlptor, 
was  bom  at  New  York  on  the  SSnd  of  March,  1813.  At 
school  he  obtained  aome  acqoaintance  with  Greek  and  liatin 
literatnre,  bat,  as  is  freqnently  the  case  with  youths  in  his 
countiy,  he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  early  life  to  follow 
very  much  his  own  course.  Like  Chantrey,  his  earliest 
ittsUnctor  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  was  a  carver  in  wood. 
Whilst  with  him  however  his  strong  deare  for  higher  train- 
tu  to  develop  itself.  He  formed  a  collection  of  casts 
01  ancient  and  modem  works  of  a  high  clsaS|  sod  be  leamt 
to  model  in  day.  At  length  ht  was  placed  as  a  pa{Rl  under 
Hesati.  Fraiee  and  Laniuta,  and  entered  aa  a  ato^t  (he 
academy  of  desigo  in  New  York.  Mr.  Lannita  niged  him  to 
proceed  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introdnetion  to 
Thorwaldaen.  Accwdingly  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  1834, 
and  was  received  into  the  stodio  of  Thorwaldsen,  to  whose 
friendship  he  waa  greatly  indebted.  Thrown  by  tlus  death 
of  bis  father  on  hia  own  resources,  he  for  some  time  sapported 
himself  by  making  busts.  The  first  poetic  vrork  of  his 
which  attracted  particular  attention,was  the  statue  of  Orpheus, 
designed  in  1839,  but  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
unfinished  by  an  attack  of  brain-fever,  the  precursor  of  his 
premature  fate.  On  his  recovery  he  completed  the  Orpheus 
m  marUe,  a  commisaion  having  during  his  illness  arrived  for 
it  bop  the  Boston  Atfaenmim.  It  excited  general  admiration 
kA  antidpation.  He  woriud  on  diligenur,  gaining  in  ex- 
ecutive stall  and  oonfidenee,  and  rising  steadily  in  repntation. 
Among  the  chief  of  his  earlier  works  are  hia  *  Hennas  with 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  i  * '  The  Babes  in  the  Wood ; ' 
'  Flora;*  and  '  The  Dancers'— two  life-aiia  statues  of  child- 
ren, which  have  had  considerable  popniarity.  Among  the 
best  of  his  later  works  are  his  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven, 
now  in  the  Athenseum  at  Boston,  Ammca ;  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  which  standsin  the  square  at  Richmond, 
Vi^linia ;  and  the  more  ambitions  alto-nlievo  of  the  *  Pro- 
pesB  of  Civilisation  in  America,*  which  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  federal  n>vemment  to  execute  for  the  pediment  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Others  of  his  vrorks  are  hia 
■tataee  of '  The  Qenius  of  Mirth A  Shepherdess;  *  *  David ; ' 
and  'Awyer  ;*  his  groups  of 'Adam  and  Eve.*  of  heroic  size; 
<A  Family  snffsring  under  the  plague  of  Fieir  Serpoitaj* 
'A  Mother  attempting  to  save  henelf  and  Child  from  the 
Ddoge and  his  idealbosts  of  Sw^,  Vesta,  &e.  He  also 
made  namerons  designs  for  bassHdievi  illuti^iTC  ci  the 
Old  and  New  Teetunento ;  the  poeta  of  Oreeee,  Italy,  and 
England;  events  of  American  history, ftc,  ai  well  as  several 
models  of  leading  American  statesmen. 

From  first  entering  Rome,  Crawford  made  that  citr  hia 
h«ne.  He  bad  just  competed  a  new  and  apadooa  stndio,  in 
onler  to  work  with  mom  eonvenienee  at  the  numenms  com- 


misnona  wUch  awidted  completion,  when  he  was  strieku 
with  a  disease— tumour  cni  the  bnun~-whieh  rsndered  bisi 
unable  ainin  to  take  up  his  ehisd.  He  came  to  London  for 
the  benefit  of  medical  advice,  but  Culed  to  obtain  relief,  ud 
died  in  London  on  the  8tb  of  October,  18fi7.  Ciawford  wu 
a  sculptor  of  a  very  hi{^  order  of  merit,  not  reaching  to  tl» 
first  rank,  but  coming  close  to  it.  His  works  ihsplay  ori^- 
nality  and  vigour  rather  than  refinement;  mental  power 
ratiier  than  technical  skill.  Casts  of  some  of  his  stataes  an 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

CREATINK  rCHsmsntT,  iS:  8.1 

CREATININE  JCebhibtrt,  &  S.1 

CRESCENTIACEjB,  b  natural  order  of  ^ta,  formerij 
included  in  the  SoUma^MBj  allied  to  fi^smeraesa  and  Bif»- 
ttiaeea.  The  species  are  treea  of  anall  die,  with  altenila 
or  clustered  simple  leaves  without  stipules.  The  flowm 
grow  out  of  the  old  stems  or  branches ;  the  calyx  free,  VBi&- 
vided,  eventually  splitting  into  irregnUr  pieces ;  the  eontlli 
monopetalons,  irregular,  somewhat  S-lipped,  with  an  irnhi- 
cated  nstiTstion.  The  stamens  are  four  in  number,  gnviig 
on  the  corolla,  didynamons,  with  the  mdimeut  of  a  fifth  b»- 
tween  Uie  posterior  |>air,  which  are  the  longest;  anthen  S- 
lobed,  bursting  longitudinally ;  ovary  free,  sorrounded  bj  a 
yellow  annnlar  disc,  I-eelled,  composed  of  an  anterior  ud 
posterior  caipellary  leaf,  with  2  or  4  equidistant  PuieUl 
placentsB,  which  simietiines  meet  and  produce  additionil 
cells ;  ovules  0-0,  horisraital ;  s^Ie  1 ;  stigma  of  S  plitet. 
Fruit  woody,  jiot  splittinf,  containing  a  mnltitiide  ol  1^ 
amygdaloid  seeds  buried  m  the  palp  <tf  the  ^aceuta;  du 
leathery,  loose ;  embryo  straight,  without  albomsu,  wilk 
plano-convex  fleshly  eotyledou,  ud  •  thick  short  iidide 
next  the  hilnm. 

CRBX.  [Ralltdx.] 

CREWE,  Cheshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  CoppenhaU 
hundred  of  Nantwich,  is  situated  in  5'  N.  lat.,  S5'  W. 
long.,  distant  24  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Chester,  166  milei 
N.  W.  frttm  London  by  road,  and  1S7^  miles  by  the  Londm 
and  North- Western  railway  via  Trent  Valley.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  tovm  of  Crewe  in  ISfil  waa  4491.  TheltriDg  us 
perMtual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Cbeita. 

The  town  of  Crewe  owes  its  erection  entirely  to  the  fans* 
ation  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  line  of  nil*^* 
The  inhabitanta  consist  chiefly  of  peramis  in  the  emplovnent 
of  the  lulwi^  eofflpany,  widi  timr  faioiliea.  The  Ymm 
and  ahopa  an  well  bnilt ;  tho  atroata  are  wid^  and  the  foo^ 
paths  axe  laid  with  asphalte.  Hie  town  is  li^^itcd  with 
and  well  supplied  wiUi  water,  a  powerful  steam^pump  mf- 
plying  at  once  the  en^es  in  the  extensiTe  worluhow  of  tM 
cwmpany,  the  locomotive  engines,  and  the  houses  in  toe  town. 
The  water  intended  to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  paM 
through  two  filtering  proceases  before  reaching  the  boosei. 
Baths  are  also  provided  at  a  dieap  rate.  The  town  of  Crevt 
haa  a  council  for  the  management  of  the  ^aire  of  the  com' 
munify ;  two-thirds  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  work- 
men and  inhabitanta,  and  one-third  by  the  directors  of  tlM 
railway  company.  A  church  haa  been  erected  by  the  con 
pany :  the  Wealeyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Hetbodj 
ists,  Independents,  Scotch  Presbjrtetians,  Baptists,  ai 
Roman  Calholica  havo  plaoei  of  wnahip.  Schools  for  b<ffl 
girls,  and  infants  have  been  provided  hj  the  company,  ssa  \ 
Ubraiy  and  a  mechanics*  institution  are  mpp(»ted  \ej  snh 
scription.  Medical  attendance  and  modieine  are  secured  fa 
the  workmen  and  their  families  on  pajmoit  of  a  sniw 
weekly  rate,  the  highest  charge  (that  for  a  married  man  will 
a  family)  bung  Sd.  per  week.  A  field  in  the  neigfaboorboo 
is  used  for  cricket-playing.  The  railway  atation  at  Cren-e  i 
very  spacious.  From  this  place  branch  off  five  lines  of  rail 
way,  affording  ready  means  of  commnuication  vrith  alt  pari 
of  Uie  country.  The  worlcshops  and  machinery  of  the  Notili 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Crewe  are  on  a  very  extennr 
scale.  Railway  carriages  and  locomotive  enginea  are  mano 
factured  and  repaired.  The  number  of  carriages  of  all  kisd 
maintained  at.Craws  amounts  to  about  700,  of  which  lUO  1 
a  time  are  vsnallirunder  repair.  Craws  Hall,  the  ssat  i 
Lord  Crew^  is  in  Crewe  toiniship,  about  ono  utile  from  tfa 
railway  station. 

(Head,<SMertm(7Pol«ra;  Cmmmitationfrm  CnW^ 

CRICH.  [DxaarsHiaB.] 

CRIEFF.  [PiRTHBHiax.] 

CRINAN  CANAL,  Argyleshire,  a  canal  connecting  ili 
Lochgilp  branch  of  Loehfyne  with  the  Sound  of  Jura,  so 
eonatraetod  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  veaaela  of  amall  ou 
den  to  dispense  with  the  nther  daogwAoa  pvaase  round  U 
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Ifnllof  Cm^ie.  Thepnjeetof  f<niiuiigtbi<eaiulwBifint 
itufed  abont  abcfy  yean  raelc^  with  the  co-operation  of  Uie 
then  Duke  of  A^U.   Sir  John  Bomie  haviDg  mrejred 
^jToonii  and  reptnted  fswuzablj,  an  Act  <^  nrliunent 
WIS  otAaxoMd,  s  company  was  fcraied  in  1793,  and  the 
vorb  were  forthwith  commenced.   The  canal  waa  opened 
IB  ISOI.    The  canal,  although  not  more  than  9  miles  in 
IsDfih,  haa  been  of  great  aerviee  to  the  coaatii^  trade  of  the 
rat  of  Scotland  and  the  Highlanda ;  the  oiigimu  shuBhoIden 
of  the  canal  company  ,  howoTerj  have  never  received  any  retnrn 
for  the  ootlar  of  their  capitaL    The  number  of  loclu  in  the 
CainaaCaiiuia  fifteen;  the  average  breadth  is  S4fee^andthe 
(iepth  of  water  10  feet ;  If  found  necessary  12  feet  depth  of 
tratfr  oonld  be  maintained.   Since  1616  Uie  canal  has  been 
Boder  the  management  of  the  CommissioDen  of  the  Cale- 
inBsa  CAnal,  with  the  aarigation  of  which  it  is  intimately 
nmnected  ;  hwether,  these  canals  fmm  an  impmtant  portion 
nf  the  inlud  pasnge  between  Obuigow  and  Inverness. 
Venels  of  900  tons  bardm  can  pass  thzoogh  the  Crinan 
Caaal. 

CROKEB,  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  WILSON, 
was  the  representative  of  a  branch  of  an  ancient  family  which 
n»  settled  for  many  generations  at  Lbieham,  in  South 
Denm.  A  member  of  thU  &mi]j  emicrated  to  Ireland  aboat 
tbe  year  16O0,  and  his  sons  distiiunisned  themselvM  at  the 
capture  of  Waterford  in  1650.  Variooa  descendants  of  this 
branch  leesxred  grants  of  land  in  the  sooth  of  Ireland,  which 
they  increased  from,  time  to  time  by  marriwes  with  influen- 
tial .  faTwi');—  Mr.  Croker,  the  &tner  of  the  subject  of  oar 
present  memuiir,  was  for  many  years  sarveyor-general  of  Ire- 
Un-j,  and  in  that  position  became  extremely  popnlar.  By  his 
avriage  with  Hester,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  R.  Rathbome,  he 
tad  an  <m^  aon,  John  Wilson  Cn^er,  who  was  horn  in 
Galw^,  Deoamber  20, 1780. 

After  raeavii^  his  early  edncation  at  a  achotd  in  Coik, 
vlien  h*  displayed  great  precocity  and  an  inqoiutive  dis- 
fOinion,  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  I)nhlin,  at  the 
in  of  sixteen,  tmder  the  late  Dr.  Ltoyd.   He  soon  began  to 
aov  extraordinary  readiness  and  ability  b^  the  part  which 
k*  took  in  the  *  Historical  Debating  Society,*  since  anp- 
preoed,  bat  which  then  was  in  active  operation,  drawing 
nt  and  developing  tbe  characters  of  yonng  men,  and  pre- 
fuiog  them  for  their  appearance  afterwards  on  the  stage  of 
paLiic  life.   So  highly  did  the  society  esteem  the  share  taken 
s  its  proceedings  by  Mr.  Croker,  that  it  voted  him  its  first 
fbd  medal.    latended  by  his  parents  for  tbe  study  of  the 
Uv.Mr.  Croker  had  no  sooner  taken  his  B.A.  degree  in  1800, 
UEu  he  waa  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  bat  he 
nstiimed  to  reside  in  Dnbtin,  and  to  mix  with  the  society 
efth&t  capitaL   He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1802.  He 
'ji  Idanre  hoars  on  his  hands,  and  these  he  devoted  to 
Itaalnre.    Hia  first  prodnction  as  an  anthor,  if  we  except  a 
iijTt  paper  of  mere  ephemeral  interest,  was  a  series  of 
'Fimifiar  Epistles  to  J.  F.  Jones,  Esq.,  on  the  Present  State 
^  Irish  Stage,'  which  was  pnblished  in  1803,  and  was 
'  iuTwed  in  1805  by  his  '  Intercepted  Letter  from  China  ; ' 
'<tfa  anoDymons.    Both  were  clever  and  caustic  satires, 
acted  much  curiosity  and  atten^on,  and  ran  speedily 
-jxm^  several  editions. 

In  1807  he  published  a  work  of  a  graver  kind  on  *  The 
kite  of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present,'  in  evident  imitation  of 
■u  tiBatise  of  Tacitus  '  De  Moribas  Germanomm.'  In  this 
;£sphiet  he  strongly  advocated  Catholic  emancipation.  At 
>  close  of  the  preceding  year  Mr.  Croker  was  employed  as 
t,-33Ml  for  Sir  Josiaa  Ro^ey,  at  the  election  for  Downpatriek. 

J<Riaa  withdrew  jnst  before  the  election,  and  JSx.  Croker 
•m  wauMiMted.  in  hu  place,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small 
st  oritj.  In  the  following  May  however  he  waa  returned 
'V'Jie  bOTongh,  and  confirmed  in  his  seat  on  petition. 

Se  had  not  been  long  in  psrliament  when  an  opportmiity 
'£>>fed  for  the  display  of  his  oratorical  powen.   Early  in 
.-0  tbe  I>iike  of  York  was  brought  practically  npon  his 
-rJi  before  the  conntiy  for  corrupt  administration  at  the 
Scae  Gunrda,  and  the  best  and  most  successfal  speech  made 
.2  defence  of  his  Boyal  Highness  against  Colonel  Wardle's 
c^i'^  of  censnre,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Croker  on  the  14th 
'-t  Maz^    This  speech  contained  a  minute  dissection  of  the 
^IdcDce  brongfat  forward  against  the  duke,  and  was  couched 
a  Tigwoei  and  pointed  language.   It  may  be  presumed  that 
'3e  gmeful  sense  which  his  Royal  Highness  thenceforth 
curtained  for  this  support  hastened  the  advance  of  Mr. 
Cnkir  to  office.    In  the  course  of  the  same  session  the  late 
t<  Wellington,  then  Sr  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  chief 


■eeralaix  tot  Ixdnd,  htiag  oUH^  to  xapair  to  Dnblto, 
ratruted  to  Vx.  Croker  the  parliainentaqr  hniinaw  eoDneclea 
with  that  conntiy;  and  hefidfilledthat  trut  with  so  mocb 
^ility  and  disention,  that  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Psroeval, 

when  he  formed  his  ministiy  in  IBOd,  o^red  to  Mr.  Croker 
the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  For  opwards  of 
twenty  years  ISx.  Croker  continoed  to  disehaige  the  duties  f4 
this  post  with  unremitted  application,  under  three  suoeesdve 
First  Lords  of  that  department,  and  iioder  King  William  IV. 
when  Lord  High  AdmiraL  Daring  this  time  he  sat  in  par* 
liament  for  various  borou^;  amongst  others  for  Aldborougfa, 
Yannouth,  and  Bodmin ;  and  in  1827  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  returned  for  the  UniversitT  of  Dublin,  on  tbe  eleva- 
tion of  Lord  Plunket  to  the  chanceUorahip  and  peerage,  with 
whom  he  had  twice  nnsuccessfnlly  contested  the  seat :  bat 
his  iriewB  being  in  fsvoor  of  Catholic  emandpatlon,  Mr. 
Croker  was  iabaeqaently  defeated.  He  took  a  Toy  active 
part  in  the  parHamantair  eommittee  appcrinted  to  eooiidH 
the  qnestitm  erecting  New  Londni  lUdgs ;  and  hii  seal 
for  science  and  literature  was  shown  in  anouer  way  Mxat 
afterwards,  by  founding  the  Athenenm  ChiK  He  waa 
amongst  the  earliest  advocates  for  a  state  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts.  His  qteech  ,on  the  pn^wsed  purchase  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  was  much  in  advance  of  the  general  tone  of 
parliament  on  such  subjects.  When  the  Reform  Bill  waa 
proposed,  Mr.  Croker  opposed  it  at  every  stage  by  powerfdl 
speeches  and  a  ready  pen,  ai  ha  cnnderBd  it  a  zeromiaiiaij 
measure. 

The  pasnng  of  the  Reform  Bill  cranpdled  Mr.  Croker  to 
withdraw  from  parliamentary  life.  Even  during  the  most 
active  portion  of  bis  parliamentsiy  career,  his  pen  was  seldom 
unemployed.  His  printed  speeches  and  |»mphlets  on  current 
political  qmitioas  amonnt  to  a  very  conndenble  nombCT, 
and  his  eontiibntions  to  the  'Quarterly  Review,*  extendiiK 
over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  eratni^,  mmld  alonefill  saveiu 
Tolames.  His  most  eztensveworicts  an  edition  of 'BoaweU^ 
Life  of  Johnson,*  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  published  in  1831,  which 
was  handled  with  considerable  severity  by  Mr.  Aucanlt^ 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  His  poems  of  '  Ukn  and  Tra- 
fitlfcar,*  and  *  Talavera,'  are  the  best  uiown  and  most  admiied 


of  bis  productions  in  vene.  His  '  Stories  from  the  Historr 
of  England '  is  a  highly  popular  book  for  children.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  most  important  works  not  mentioned 
above,  which  were  either  pubUuied  or  edited  by  Mr.  Croker: 
*  A  reply  to  the  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther  ;*  *  Mili- 
tary Events  of  the  French  Bevolution  of  1830  ;*  *  Letters  on 
the  Naval  War  with  America,'  and  *  Songs  of  Trafalgar.* 
He  was  also  the  anthor  of  aeveial  lyrical  poenu  of  merit, 
indtiding  some  touching  lines  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning, 
to  whom  he  was  very  firmly  attached,  Mr.  Croker  also 
edited  the  '  Sufiblk  Papers,* '  Lady  Hervey*s  Letters,'  'Lord 
Hervey's  Memoirs  of  uie  Reign  of  (Jeorge  IL,*  and  '  Wal> 
pole's  Letters  to  Lord  Hertford.*   He  died  August  10, 1867. 

CROKER,  THOMAS  CROFTON,  was  bom  Jsnoary  Iff, 
1798,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Major  Thomas  Croker,  of  the  38th  regiment  of  foot.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  mercantile  esta- 
blishment in  Cork.  Between  the  years  1818  and  1816  he 
made  excursions  occasionally  on  foot  in  the  south  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  was  during  these  rambles  that  he  commenced  making 
his  coUections  of  the  legends  and  songs  of  the  peasantiy  in 
Ireland.  In  the  year  1818,  Moore,  in  an  advertisement  to 
the  7th  number  of  the '  Irish  Melodies,*  expressed  his  oUi- 

Stions  to  him  for  about  forty  Irish  airs  wmch  he  had  sent 
t  many  cnrions  fragments  of  bish  poetiy,  and  fax  several 
interesting  local  traditions.  Crofttm  ^Aer  had  also  acquired 
coDsiderable  skill  in  nuking  pen-and4nk  sketches  and  raae 
of  them  ware  eihibited  at  Cork  in  1818. 

Major  Croker  died  in  1818,  and  hisvridow  soon  afterwards 
made  application  to  Mr.  John  WUson  Croker,  then  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  vrbo  was  a  friend  of  the  &mily,  hut  no 
relation ;  and  throogh  his  interest  in  FebruaiTi  1819,  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker  become  a  clerk  in  the  A^niralty,  with  a 
salary  of  21.  a  week.  While  in  this  rituation  he  contributed 
to  tbe  introduction  of  lithography  into  the  Admiralty  m  a 
substitute  for  transcribing  several  copies  <^  the  same  docu- 
ment, and  for  confidently  circulars ;  and  he  had  for  many, 
years  the  superintendence  of  the  private  lithographic  pren 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  subsequently  became  a  clerk  <rf  the 
fint  chwi,with  a  salaiy  of  SOO^j  and  he  zetiied  in  1850 
vrith  a  pension  of  680/. 

Mx.  Crofton  Croker's  first  Hteraiy  woric  was  Ida  '  Raeesn** 
in  the  Sonth  of  Irehmd,*  published  in  1824,  ir*to,l?^f^^ 
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[  for  Hi»  mwt  nut  «f  the  noU*  mad*  teiac  hit  wrly 
Anw  im  18X  8-1818^  and  dariDg  a  safawqseot  tour  in  183 1 . 
Hm  But  woric  VM  Um  *  Fainr  L^ndi  and  Tnditiou  of  tiie 
SmQi  flf  Inland,'  Lwdoa,  16Sfi,  3  vols.  an.  8to.  In  (1m 
fint«diti«a  <tf  diU  work  hm  was  auiisted  by  Dr.  UaguiD,  Mr. 
Pi^t,  and  Ur.  KeighUay ;  but  the  materiala  snpplied  hr 
hia  iHUtants,  or  at  least  moat  of  them,  were  anerwjirdiii 
enitted.  A  aeoond  ediiioa  was  iUostrated  with  etdiings, 
after  aketchea  hy  Macli«e,  then,  as  Croker  ataUs,  "  a  young 
Iiiah  artist  of  coBsidenble  promise."  The  *  Fairy  Legeudu 
appaarMl  in  1834  in  one  volame,  Jtonoing  a  rart  of  the 
'Family  Libmry.'  This  work,  when  first  pablished  in  IS'25, 
prodaoed  a  long  complimentazy  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
ud  on  the  SOth  of  October  1826,  he  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Wakar  at  the  reaidwce  of  Mr.  Lockhart  in  Pall  Mall.  Hia 
.personal  appeuaace  ia  thus  described  in  Scott's  Diary : — 
**  litUe  «a  a  dwarf,  k«en-«y«d  as  a  hawk,  and  of  easy  pre- 
paiwirg  manneni,  aometmng  lUn  Tom  Moore." 

In  18SB  Mr.  Croft  on  Crokn  pablished  '  Lraends  of  the 
Likes,  or  Sayings  and  Doings  at  Killamey,  collected  chiefly 
irMn  Uie  manoacripta  of  R.  Adolphos  Lynch,  £!<q._,  H.P., 
King^  OofBUUt  Legion,*  London,  2  vols-  cr.  Svo.  This  work 
was  fbUowed  in  1833  by  two  aroall  novels-^*  The  Adventures 
of  Barney  Mahoney,'  and  *  My  Village  versos  Oar  Village,' 
of  which  the  first  was  very  favourably  received,  but  the 
BBcood  leas  so.  In  1839  he  edited,  with  very  ct^ioos  notes, 
*  The  PoptUar  Songs  of  Ireland/  12mo.  He  was  a  contri- 
butor to  some  of  the  annuals  which  were  in  fashion  aboQt 
1830-40,  fl^iecially  to  '  The  Amulet,*  and  *  Friend-hip's 
Offiaring  ;  *  and  he  edited  for  two  or  three  years '  The  Christ- 
mas-BoK.'  He  wrote  many  small  articles,  some  for  maga- 
Bnea,  and  some  which  were  printed  privately.  He  was  a 
coaataat  contribator  to  the  eariy  volumea  of '  Fraset^i  Masap 
BD*/ freqoently  to '  The  Litsniy  Oaxette,*  and  occasUmuIy 
to  'The  New  Monthly  Magazine.*  He  h^  alwm  a  taate 
Ibr  aatiqaities,  and  he  was  early  elected  ■  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Aotiqiuuies.  He  waa  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Iri^  Academy  in  1827.  He  took  part  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Camden  Society  in  183d,  and  of  the  Percr 
Soeiety  in  1840.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  both 
these  societies,  and  he  edited  some  of  the  works  published 
by  them,  when  the  British  Arcbeeological  Society  was 
foonded  in  1843,  he  became  one  of  the  committee.  He  was 
also  a  tn^ber  of  the  United  Service  Institution,  of  the  Irish 
ArchBolofiical  Society,  of  the  Namismatic  Society,  of  the 
Ilakluyt  Society,  and  he  was  perpetual  president  of  the  club 
of  antiqoaiiaos  called  the  Soaety  of  Novioiiiagians.  He  had 
colIectM  an  extremely  intereitiqg  mnseom  of  Irish  anti- 
quities, whidi  was  sold  by  anction  after  hia  death.  He  died 
ftt  his  residence.  Old  Brompton,  London,  Angust  8, 18M. 
OROMFORD.  [DsBBTSBiRS.] 
CaONSTEDITE.  [MiMaaAtooY,  S.  1.1 
CROSSE,  ANDREW,  a  celebrated  experimenUir  en  elec- 
tricity, was  borne  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the  pariidi  of  Bromfield, 
on  the  Qoattlock  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  on  June  17,  1784. 
His  bther  was  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  to  which  he  sac- 
ceeded  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Rer. 
M.  Sayeis,  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  for  school-fellows  W.  J. 
£roderip,  the  Rev.  John  Eagles,  and  other  equally  celebrated 
men.  In  1802  he  matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  very  uncomfortable,  the  habita,  espedaUy  that 
of  drinking,  being  particularly  unsuited  to  him.  He  returned 
home  ia  Jooo  180S,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
who  shortly  aftfltwards  died.  Even  when  at  school  he  had 
become  gnatly  attached  to  the  atndy  of  electricity,  snd  on 
aettliiig  on  his  paternal  estate  he  devoted  btiU  more  of  bis 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  provided  Inmself  with  electrical 
apparatus,  and  pursued  his  experiments  wholly  independent 
of  theories,  and  searching  only  for  facts.  In  a  cavern  near 
his  residence,  called  Holwell  Cavern,  he  observed  the  sides 
and  roof  covered  with  arragonite  crystallisations,  and  his 
observstioDS  led  him  to  conclude  that  tho  crystallisations 
were  the  effects,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  electricity. 
Tills  induced  hiia  to  make  the  attempt  to  form  artificial 
crystals  by  the  Game  means,  which  he  began  in  1807.  He 
took  some  of  the  water  from  the  cave,  filled  a  tumbler,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery,  excited  by  water 
uone,  letting  the  platinum  wires  of  the  battery  £l11  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  tumbler  fa>m  the  opposite  poles  of  tbe  bat- 
tery. After  ten  days  of  constant  action  he  procured  crystals 
of  cabooate  of  lime,  and  subsequently  by  altering  the  arrange- 
ments he  produced  them  ia  six  days.  He  found  however 
that  darkness  was  essential  to  Uie  certainty  and  rapiitity  of 


their  Kodnctua.  Ha  carried  an  insukted  vira  abors  fha 
tops  « the  trees  around  his  honae  to  a  length  of  a  mile  and  a 
qoarter,  afterward  shortened  to  a  distance  of  1,800  fwt. 
By  this  wke,  which  was  brought  into  connection  with  hia 
apparatus  ia  a  chamber,  he  was  enabled  to  see  continually 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  cot>M  use 
the  fluid  so  collected  for  a  variety  of  purposes.   Id  IMG,  at 
a  meeting  of  country  gentlemen,  he  prophesied  "that,  1  7 
means  of  electrical  agency,  we  shall  be  able  to  commonicn'''.' 
our  thought*  instantaneously  with  the  uttermost  ends  of  t.  ? 
earih."    But  though  he  foresaw  the  powers  of  tiie  meiliu-.'., 
it  docs  not  appear  that  he  took  any  mcnns  towards  fulfill.::^ 
his  prophecy,  or  even  made  any  experiments  in  that  diTLc- 
tion  j  he  continued  to  confine  himself  to  the  endeavour  t ) 
produce  crystals  of  various  kinds,  in  which  he  eminently 
succeeded,  having  ultimately  obtained  fortv-one  mine.  .1 
ctystals,  or  minerals  oncrystallised,  in  the  niioi  in  whi>-h 
they  are  produced  by  nature,  including  one,  snb-anlphatc  of 
copper,  an  entirely  new  mineral  neither  found  in  nature  mir 
formed  by  ait  previously.    His  belief  was,  that  even  diamo:  •  Ia 
might  be  formed  in  this  way.    Slitl  he  woiked  alone;  bo 
published  none  of  his  experiments  to  the  world,  and  he  pro- 
pounded  no  theories.   At  length,  in  183G,  the  British  As-.>- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its  meetini;  la 
Bribtol,  and  Mr.  Crosse  attended  it,  intending  to  be  an  au>ii:  or 
only  ;  but  having  mentioned  his  discoveries  to  some  oX  tbe 
scientific  gentlemen  there,  he  was  induced  to  explain  tbcm 
publicly,  and  though  unprovided  with  apparatus,  they  wer? 
so  struck  with  the  importance  of  them,  that  he  was  publicly 
complimented  by  the  president,  tbe  Marquis  of  Northampt  nn. 
Mid  by  Dr.  Bucidand,  Dr.  Dalton,  Professor  Sedgwick,  an  1 
others.   A  few  months  alter  this  meeting,  while  pursuing  his 
raperiments  for  forming  crystals  from  a  Iiighly  caustic  «o!q- 
tton  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric  aii,  he  'M'as  greatly  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  an  insect.   Black  flint,  burnt  to 
redness  and  reduced  to  powder,  was  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash  and  exposed  to   strong  heat  for  fifteen  niina!>-». 
The  mixture  waa  poured  into  a  black-lead  crucible  in  an  air 
furnace.   It  was  reduced  to  powder  while  warm,  mixed  with 
boiling-water,  kept  boiling  for  some  minutes,  and  thea  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  added  to  supenjaturation.    After  Wing 
exposed  to  voltaic  action  for  twenty-six  days  a  perfect  inb*-ct, 
of  the  Acaii  tribe,  made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  coan>e  uf 
a  few  weeks  about  a  hundred  more.   The  e:q>eriment  -was 
repeated  in  other  chemical  fluids  with  the  like  results,  and 
Mr.  Weeks,  of  Sandwich,  afterwards  produced  them  in  fer- 
rocyanuret  of  potassium.    This  discovery  occasioned  great 
excitement  at  the  time.   The  possibility  was  denied,  thuxi^h 
Mr.  Faraday  stated  in  the  same  year  that  he  had  s>-vn 
similar  appearances  in  his  own  electrical  experiDents ;  suid 
he  was  accused  of  impiety,  as  aimiug  at  creation.    He  ^"ai 
much  hurt  by  these  attacla,  for  he  was  a  truly  ploaa  m\a. 
He  says  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that 'the  inseeta  werq 
formed  from  ova  in  tbe  water,  but  failed  to  detect  any  ■  ^n,^ 
adds,  <- 1  have  formed  no  visionary  theory  that  I  would  tm\  v\ 
out  of  my  way  to  support."    He  attempted  to  give  nc 
explanation  of  what  he  admitted  he  could  not  comprehotiil 
and  in  answer  to  a  person  who  had  written  to  him,  ca.lliii; 
him  "  a  reviler  of  our  holy  religion,"  he  replied  that  he  vr.-v 
sorry  if  the  faith  of  his  neighbours  depended  on  the  claw  oT  j 
mite.   These  insects,  if  removed  from  their  birthplace,  liv^ 
and  propagate,  but  uniformly  die  on  the  first  recurrence 
frost,  and  are  entirely  destroyed  if  they  fall  back  into  thi 
fluid  whence  they  arose.   This  was  the  most  remarkaMe  u 
his  discoveries ;  hut  his  labours  were  in  some  instances  mot  < 
useful.   He  invented  a  method,  which  waa  patented 
others,  for  purifying  tea-wster  by  electricity,  which  wut^^ 
possessed  peculiar  antiseptic  properties ;  thia  process 
also  capable  of  being  used  for  the  improvement  of  ninen,  b' 
removing  the  predominance  of  bitartrate  of  potash  ;  t<»  1 1.' 
improvement  of  spirits  by  removing  acidity;  and  to  tli 
stopping  of  the  fermentabon  of  cider.   He  also  made  ^x|k>' 
riments  of  tbe  effects  of  electricity  on  vegetation.   fl«  fon 
that  positive  electricity  advanced  the  growth,  as  waa  sliow 
by  the  cultivation  of  two  vines  by  Mr.  Boys  of  Margate  ; 
that  negative  electricity  fcvourcd  the  growth  of  fougi, 
produced  something  like  tbe  rot  in  the  potato.    But  AiKlrf 
Crosse  did  not  ccnliiie  his  labours  to  scientific  ma.tt»-r^ 
Though  living  chiefly  on  hii  estate  in  the  country,  he 
an  earnest  part  in  all  local  affairs.   He  wai  an  active  ra1.i4.tj 
trate,  juiit,  but  benevolent ;  be  advocated  tho  instructioit  • 
the  poor,  aud  he  gave  lectures  on  various  sabjects  to  tli 
neighbouring  institutes  i  he  left  ^^^^j^tiy,  cor 
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«ieii%ab»T«medtocrify,  wlueh  he  ooald  not  be  iudaoed 
ttptUiihm  ha  lifetime,  hmt  whiA  has  been  girca  to  ths 
«gnd  ^Ua  widow,  in  a  hwdnu  of  him  viittea  vhh  noeh 
flodUata;  and  ha  died,  after  a  duct  ilfauas,  July  6, 1855, 
mioft  bdiind  Ua  the  duneler  of  »  |MU  good  bm,  ud 
aii.'lefab'gable  searchar  for  trvth. 

CROTCH,WILUAM,DoGtoref  Manama  homiB  1776, 
a  the  city  of  Norwich.   While  yet  a  diild,  he  exhibited 
Mtiaof  mnaical  peroeption  and  execntion  which  were 
fuU  mirreUoas,  and  mal  thoae  of  Moait.   An  account  of 
bis  preanone  talents  was  given  by  Dr.  Barney,  aathor  of 
the '  Uktory  of  Mnsic,'  and  ii  printed  in  the '  PluloaopMcal 
Trannetiona'  for  1770,  when  the  in&nt  jaodigy  waa  only 
f  <ar  jwi  of         Some  anecdotes  are  also  exUnt,  written 
lyiht  Hon.  Dain«s  Banington,  who  says,  "I  fint  beard 
iittkCiDteh  on  the  10th  of  I>ecensbtr,  1778,  when  he  was 
«kf  r  tluee  years  and  a  half  old."    The  following  notioea  are 
tnracted  fr«B  the  memu^da  which  he  made  oa  letoming 
Jmom:  "Plays  *God  aava  the  Kiu'  and  *Mianet  da  la 
Cmu-*  ahaoit  thxoa|||ioat  with  choru ;  reaches  a  sixth  with 
1st  little  finger  ;  cnes  *tto.*  when  I  porpoaely  inlrodnced  a 
«nng  Bot« ;  ddif^  ia  dtorda  and  ivnniag  notes  for  the 
hs»  i  fbjt  fbr  ten  ninvtes  'extenqwiary  passages,  whidi 
\tn  a  teloahle  connectioa  with  each  other ;  seldom  looks  at 
tbe  karpitdord,  and  yet  generally  hits  the  right  intarnls, 
ihoa^  tetaat  from  each  otlm.   His  father  is  ait  ingenions 
eaT|>eBtei  of  Nwwich,  and  had  made  an  o^aa.   His  o^an 
nuer  of  a  hard  tonch.   Many  of  his  passages  luuarded  and 
wsaJtT,  aome  of  which  he  executed  by  his  kaockles, 
tnmltJiBg  his  hands  over  the  keys.   Tha  accmraey  of  this 
(tiJd'a  ear  is  such  that  he  not  only  pronooBces  immediately 
riut  note  is  stmek,  hot  in  what  key  the  music  it  composed.  * 
Ai  Crotch  advanced  in  yeara  he  became  a  piofovnd 
ibeahbt  and  a  skilful  composer.   In  1707,  at  the  early  age 
if  tMtaty^we,  he  was  appmnted  Profasaor  ti  Mwae  ia  the 
ruTciu^  of  -  Oxford,  aad  tha  nniTsrsity  also  confiamd  on 
\t.m  the  dsffis  of  Doctor  of  Mane,   la  16SB  ho  wia  w- 
fnsted  Ftaieipal  of  As  Royal  Aeaden^  of  Mosie.  H« 
fnfonned  in  pnUic  for  the  last  time  ia  1834  in  WeatminBter 
InWy,  daring  the  royal  featiral,  when  he  prsaidsd  at  the 
^rao  on  the  third  day.   Dr.  Crotch  eomposed  a  my  laige 
luabcr  trf  pieces  for  the  orfian  and  ^anofoffte,  tha  epen  of 
'Pa^BtdDe,*  and  some  pleanng  Tocal  pieces,  amons  which 
an-  be  meationod  the  fine  ode  for  five  TMces, '  Hona  on 
G»wdaa  calls.'   He  also  pobiished  *  Elements  of  Mnaical 
C<A|NatioB  anl  Thnm^Baaa^*  181S,  and  '  flfsoiiasai  of 
^mm  S^Ies  of  Hnaic  w  all  Ages,*  3  Tola. 

Dr.  Ontch,  daring  the  latter  years  «i  his  Kf^  resided  at 
TuMoB, SMMnetshire,  with  his  son,  the  Rer.  W.  R.  Crotch, 
of  the  free  granunar-achool.   He  diad  Decenber  S8v 
when  ttttiog  at  the  diann-table. 
CSOZIEB,  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  RAWDON  IIOIBA, 
wwd  ia  eommaad  «F  the  ill-Cited  Rnaklia  npeditiim,  was 
It  Baabidge,  ooimty  Down,  Ixdand.   He  entered  the 
Bnr  in  June  1810,  and,  under  the  eonwand  of  Sir  Thtnaas 
Garnet,  he  B«led  in  the  Kriton  to  tha  I^ieffic,  and  visited 
Psnira's  Island,  which  waa  found  peopled      the  desceo- 
^ts  of  the  matineeis  of  the  Bounty.   In  1884  ho  waa 
jilted  DtaateiVmate  of  the  Porr,  and  be  aeempaaied 
three  of  his  voyages  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
It  1826  Mr.  Ctoner  was  made  lientoiant,  aad  was 
p;>loyed  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portng&l  till  December 
■''A  when  be  auled  with  Captain  (now  Sir)  James  Rosa,  to 
^vch  for  the  nuasing  whalers  in  Baffin'a  Bay.    His  reputa- 
'4for  sdcDce,  seaawaahip,  and  feitilitr  of  reaonrce, 
*^<Hd  hia  promotitm;  and  he  coauiandca  the  Terror  in 
^  n^edition  under  ^  X  Ross  for  the  exphmtion  of  the 
'"''^  r^oaa,  which  sailed  in  1839,  and  was  absent  three 
la  Ibnh  1845  ha  was  iMoBaniasimsd  to  Uie 
^n«>  aad  ailed  with  FiaakHa  to  diaoow  the  North- West 
1  aiaee  tine  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  He 

in  the  prine  ef  life  on  his  doMrtare,  and  died  probably 
^  ■«  fiftirth  ytur.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  R^  aad 
^^'^^otuol  aoeietieB,  and  was  distugaidied  as  noeh  tor 

to  inty  n  for  love  of  seieaee. 
pfaPDEW,  ALEXANDER,  the  author  of  the  welt-known 
i^^<^»ei,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1701.  He  atndied  at 
^^nttal  CeOege,  bat  whilst  there,  hts  condnct  wis  marked 
^  *<GCBtneities  similar  to  Uiese  which  eharaetensed  hia 
r'"'  yeui,  and,  as  it  waa  fonnd  neceaaary  to  abandon  his 

to 


I'l^^  flf  be<WDiing  a  minister  of  the  Cborcb,  he 
^"WB  in  April  1784,  and  subsisted  by  giving  leaanui  ia 
^  aad  I^tia.  Afterwards  h»  ebtaiaod  a  situatiea  m 


tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  redded  for  some  time  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Ia  1732  he  t^isnad  a  bo«dcasUet*B  shop  ondex  the 
Royal  Bxdai^  and  oecapied  Ui  leison  hoara  in  Uw 
prepavatien  of  hu '  CoBcmrdaaee  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata* 
ment,'  lAich  upeaxed  ia  1737.  It  waa  dedicated  to  Qoson 
Caroline,  and  uradea  had  calenlatsd  aangninely  on  her 
majeety^s  &ve«r.  The  qnoea  died  however  just  after  tha 
publication  of  his  book,  ud  tiie  djaajyoiniment  brought  out 
his  latent  insanity.  He  waa  removed  to  a  private  lanatic 
asylsffl  at  Bethaal-areen,  where  h»  was  confined  from  March 
23  to  May  SI,  1738,  when  he  escaped.  He  paraitted  in 
asBMiing  that  he  was  of  sonad  mind,  sod  brooght  an  action 
against  ths  keeper  of  the  aaylun  and  others }  but  aa  atight 
be  sapposed,  the  jury  waa  ditectad  by  tha  jndga  io  find  a 
verdict  fn  the  defendants. 

Cruden  pobiished  an  appeal  to  the  public,  ander  the  title 
of  *  Mr.  Cmden  greatly  Injured  on  aocoant  of  a  Trial  between 
Mr.  Alexander  Cmden,  bookaeller  to  the  late  Queen,  plaintiff, 
and  Dr.  Moaro,  Matthew  Wright,  John  (hwaU^and  J^Am 
Dana,  defradants,  in  the  Court  of  Couunon  Heaa^  in  Wcafr> 
minster  HalL  July  17,  1739,  on  an  aetioa  of  TieapaML 
Asaanlt,  andlmpnsonmwi  .  .  .  .  vith  an  aceonnt  itf  avverai 
other  Persona^  wi»  have  bean  most  unjustly  con&iad  in 
Private  MadboHsea,  The  wh^  tending  to  uow  the  giaat 
aeoesMty  there  ia  for  the  Legishitnre  to  lagnlate  Private 
Madhooaea  in  a  more  effeetaal  manner  than  at  pnaent,*  Svo^ 
1739.  €rad»,  who  appean  to  have  been  treated  while  ia 
the  asylum  with  great  brutality,  now  fbond  employment  as  a 
reader  of  printers'  proof-aheet^  and  in  the  occasional  {nepaia- 
tion  of  indexes.  Amcmg  others  he  ia  said  to  have  compiled 
the  elaborate  index  to  Newton's  *  Milton.* 

He  BOW  pnbliahed  the  fint  part  of  a  attaage  kind  of 
aatoMogmpby,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Adventures  of 
Alexander  the  Concctor.*  A  aecond  time  it  was  deemed 
necesaaiy  to  place  him  under  temporaiyreatntat  atCbdsea; 
and  again  he  bn»gfat  an  acUoa  jn  the  Court  of  IQag*s  Bendi 
i^ainat  the  parties  who  had  restratned  him,  with  as  little 
SBccesa  aa  before.  On  obtaining  his  Ubsrty  he  qaietly 
returned  to  his  ordinary  occnpatiocs.  Subsegnently  he  pub- 
Uithed  the  second  part  of  hia  Adventnres,  in  which  be  gave 
the  history  of  his  second  eonfineawnt,  or '  Oielaea  Campaign,* 
as  he  calls  it  in  his  title-pa^ ;  and  ako  an  accoont  of  the 
trial,  and  endeavovred  in  vam  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  present  a  copy  of  the  two  parts.  He  also, 
as  1m  says,  *'  pleaded  very  hud  that  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood migbt  be  conferred  upon  him,"  the  object  being  *'  to 
fulfil  tke  propheey  aboat  beiM  made  a  member  of  parliament 
for  tha  criy  ef  London."  He  seems  to  have  actually  got 
himself  nominated  (April  30,  1754)  as  a  candidate  for  the 
dty;  but  he  acknowledges  that  few  hsnds  were  IkM  up 
for  him.  In  1765  be  published  the  third  part  of  his 
Advcotune,  ia  iriadi  ha  zelatea  the  iUrnaeceaa  ttf  a  awtioB 
he  made  in  penoa  for  a  new  trial ;  d  hia  applicationa  far 
knighthood,  and  lor  admiaakoi  into  the  Houae  m  Cfonmona; 
bat  the  t^i^  ;part  ia  taken  up  with  a  '  History  of  Us  Love 
Advmtares,  with  his  Letters,  dte.,  aent  te  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Whitaker,  a  lady  of  shining  cbaraeteraad  of  great  emioence,' 
in  which  he  vras  as  unlucky  as  in  other  mattera.  Inqwessed 
with  a  belief  that  he  had  a  mission  to  reform  the  public 
manncra,  he  went  to  preach  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and 
then  made  a  journey  to  Oxford  in  order  to  preach  to  the 
students  at  the  university.  Diagnsted  at  the  reception  he 
met  with,  he  abandoned  jHreachi^,  bat  amyng  himself  with 
a  large  spcwge,  he  went  aboat  the  streets  removing  any 
expressions  on  the  walls  which  appeared  to  him  offensive  to 
decency  ;  and  when  the  affair  of  Wilkes  aad  No.  46  of  the 
*  North  Brit(m  *  waa  sitting  so  math  pnbKe  ire,  his  loyalty 
led  him  t«  the  active  use  of  ua  aponge  in  effbcing  the  (tensive 
aamber.  His  insanity  aeems  to  have  npeaded  itself  in  tiiia 
barmleas  Mwaaer.  He  continued  to  pnnoe  hia  oidinmy 
employments,  aad  found  time  to  enlarge  and  revise  his  Cos- 
cordance.  He  else  publiafaed  'Alexander  the  Correctoi'h 
Hamble  Address ;  *  and  other  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
refnmation  of  manaeia,  the  American  war,  &e.,  aU  marked 
by  strong  indieatioBB  <rf  insanity.  He  £ed  at  Islington  in 
November  1770.  Croden's  '  EngK^  Concordance  *  was  hx 
more  complete  and  valuable  than  any  preceding  one,  and  it 
still  retains  its  value.  Three  editions  of  it  were  pnbliahed 
dering  Crudm's  lifetime,  the  last  and  the  best  in  1769;  it 
has  since  gone  through  innumersbls  editions  of  all  d^reea 
ef  correcttteflB  :  one  of  the  most  esteemed  ia  that  of  1810. 

CUBITT,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1788,  and  was  the  son 
<rf  a  labonring  man  at  Bnxton,  a  villaga  in  Norfo 
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auly  on  his  own  moorces,  and  denied  the  advantages  of 
wltat  ia  called  a  liberal  education,  lie  nereithelese  roie  into 
eminence  by  ikill  and  indiutiiy  combined  witli  int^rity,  and 
amaned  a  large  fiirtune  by  the  improrenmits  whicb  he 
efiected  in  the  architecton  and  nnatary  amuigenient  itf 
Londm.  Hii  bther  died  while  he  wae  rail  a  yooth.  The 
tiada  to  wkidi  be  wae  biron^t  np  was  that  <tf  a  carpenter, 
He  worked  at  tbe  bench  for  lome  time,  and  then  went  oot 
to  India  in  the  capacity  of  dup*s  carpenter.  Having  ac- 
cnmolated  tome  small  amonnt  of  money  during  bis  vojrage 
ont  and  home  again,  he  became  a  master-carpenter  and  then 
a  bnilder  in  OrayVInn-Road.  He  was  here  engaged  to  build 
tbe  Metropolitan  Institation  in  Finabniy-Circas.  Abont  1823 
he  contracted  for  tbe  improvement  of  the  property  of  tbe 
late  Dake  of  Bedford  in  tbe  neigbbonrbood  of  Russell  and 
Tavistock  sqoares,  and  a  year  or  two  later  entered  into  a 
similar  engagement  with  the  late  Marquis  of  WestminBter 
and  Mr.  Lowndes  for  erecting  mansions  on  their  property 
between  Knigbtabridge  and  Westminater.  Tbe  Bkill  with 
^ich  he  hud  out  and  bnilt  what  ia  now  frequently  called 
'Belnavia/  recommended  him  to  tbe  late  Mr.  Kemp,  who 
employed  him  to  bnild  Kemp  Town  at  Brighton.  He  snl^ 
aegnently  laid  ont  and  bnilt  Clapfaam  Fttrk,  and  Sonihem 
Bdgravia,  including  Warwick  and  Eccleston  squaree  at 
Pimlioo.  Mr.  Cnbitt  was  one  of  tbe  first  persons  to  propose 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  draining  London  by  canriog  tbe 
leweimge  to  a  point  in  the  river  Thames  considerably  twlow 
tbe  city.  He  was  alao  tbe  author  of  other  sanitary  ^sna  for 
tbe  prevention  of  nuisances  from  smoke,  &c.,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  open  spaces  in  the  anbnrbs  of  London  as  parks 
for  tbe  people.  When  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert 
determined  on  reboilding  Osborne  in  the  lale  of  Wight,  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Cnbitt.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Thomas  Cnbitt  held  the  honorary  post  of  examiner  of  can- 
didates for  district  sDireyorsfaipa,  and  at  one  time  was 
president  of  the  Bnilden*  Society.  Himself  originally  a 
woriung  man,  he  felt  and  laboured  for  the  woriting  clanes. 
Tkns  erected  a  workman's  library  and  schod-room  sear 
his  establishment  at  Thames  Bank,  and  devised  a  plan  for 
■applying  tbeir  fiuniliei  witii  the  comforts  of  life  &om  his 
own  premises.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  large  works  at 
Thames  Bank  were  burnt  down,  thinking  nothing  of  his  own 
loss,  be  commenced  at  once  a  anbscription  for  replacing  tbe 
tools  of  bis  workmen.  He  died  laUier  snddenly  at  Denbies, 
Surrey,  December  26,  1855,  having  just  finiabed  bis  mansion 
there,  and  completed  hia  contracts  in  Belgmvia.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Alderman  William  Cnbitt,  formerly  his  partner 
in  Gray  VInn-Road,  was  aheriff  of  London  in  1847,  and  has 
represented  Andover  in  parliament  since  that  date. 
CUCKOO-FLOWEK.  [Cardikwb,^.  1.] 
CULLEN,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
and  sea-ptnt  in  the  parish  of  Collen,  on  tbe  northern  coast 
of  Banfihire,  in  67°  48*  2^.  lat,  fi(r  W.  long.,  abont  13^ 
miles  W.  from  Banff.  The  population  of  tbe  parliamentary 
bni^  in  1851  was  1697,  that  of  the  royal  bor^  was  3165. 
Tbe  town  is  built  on  the  western  acclivity  of  a  hill  which 
algpes  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Bay  of  CaUen.  Tbe  burgh  is  governed  by  19  coun- 
cillors, inclnding  a  chief  nugistrate,  three  baiUes,  and  a  dean 
of  guild ;  and  with  Elgin,  Banff,  Inverory,  Kintore,  and 
Peterhead,  returns  one  member  to  tbe  Imperial  Parliament 
CuUen  consists  of  tvro  parts,  tbe  New  Town,  which  atands 
on  an  elevation,  and  the  Sea  Town  or  Fish  Town,  which  is 
ntnated  on  the'sbore,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  fiabermen. 
In  New  Town  the  honsee  are  good  and  the  streets  are 
regularly  hud  ont  and  lifted  witti  gas.  The  Sea  Town  is 
«  collection  of  mean  iir^nlarly  bnilt  honiea.  The  harbour 
is  good,  though  the  depth  of  water  at  the  pier  head  ia  only  8^ 
feet  at  ne^  tides.  A  few  vessels  belme  to  the  port,  vaniog 
from  40  to  100  tons.  Beudes  the  pansh  chuich,  which  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  there  is  another  chnich  of  the 
Establishment,  and  a  Free  church.  The  C  alien  hotel  is  a 
large  building,  to  which  are  attached  the  assembly-room,  a 
court  ball,  used  for  the  sheriff  and  justice  of  peace  courts, 
and  the  council  chamber  of  the  burgh.  One  Uiird  of  Uie  in- 
habitants of  tbe  town  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The 
deep-sea  fishing  for  cod,  skate,  and  ling  commences  in  Feb- 
xnary  and  ends  in  May,  Tbe  June  fishings  are  for  had- 
docks, which  are  dried  into  speldioga ;  the  herring  fishing 
occupi^  July  sod  August.  In  the  bay  is  a  saUnon  fishery. 
The  principsl  imports  are  coala,  salt,  and  staves,  wiUi  barley 
for  distillation  at  a  distillery  in  the  neighbooriwod  t  the  ex- 
porUm  henuigs,  dried  fiah,oats,aT)d  Twtatoea.  Boat  bnild- 


in^  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  ii  a  mn- 
cbial  libraiy.  Cnllen  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgk  by 
Robert  the  Bmce,  though  traditionally  its  corporation  prin- 
l^es  are  said  to  be  derived  from  Mi&lcolm  Csomore.  Tba 
town  was  burned  down  in  1646  by  Montme.  The  Eid  of 
Seaneld  is  landlord  of  the  whole  pariah. 

CULROS&  [PsBTiismBK.1 

CUMBRAE.  [Bdtssriu.] 

CUMBRIAN  ROCKS.  The  ncoessioa  of  neb,  u 
pointed  ont  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  the  Cumberland  mUi, 
IB  as  follows : — 

1.  Skiddaw  Slate,  usually  without  fbinla,  but  i-fnti'tfrj 
QraptolUea  in  one  locality. 

S.  Coniston  Limestone,  abounding  in  fesnli. 

3.  Coniston  Flagstone  and  Orit. 

These  rocks  find  their  representatives  in  those  called  Cam- 
brian in  North  Wal».  These  latter  rocks  are  included  bf 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  his  '  Silnrian  System.*  Aa  the 
nomenclature  of  these  rocks  is  still  a  disputed  qaestim,  we 
subjoin  the  aocoont  of  them  published  by  Mr.  Jnkes,  in  hit 
WOUL  on  <  Physical  Geolo^.* 

"Cambrian  or  Gnmbnan  Rocks.— The  word  'ncki*  if 
used  here  instead  of  System,*  or  'formation,'  becaue  vc 
cannot  yet  precisely  tell  the  value  of  the  Cambrian  diviaon. 
Cambrian  means  the  rocks  of  Wales ;  Cumbrian  tboie  ol 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.   In  Wales  these  rocks  coit- 
sist  of  certain  thick  sandstones,  gxitatMWS,  and  coogb- 
merates,  wiih  interstratified  beds  of  green  or  green  and  pur- 
ple alates.    It  is  in  the  uppermost  of  the  alate  beda  of  tliU 
Cambrian  group  that  the  great  Penrhyn  and  Llanbenie  lUte 
quarriea  are  opened.    They  contain  no  fossils.    These  roclu 
are  found  to  nave  a  thickness  of  upwards  oF  20,000  feet  in 
some  places  in  North  Wales ;  but  as  the  base  of  them  ii 
never  expoaed,  we  know  not  bow  much  greater  thickuetl 
they  may  possess,  nor  what  is  below  them.    One  portion  ol 
this  division  has  been  provisioDally  called  tbe  '  ^rmoutbud 
Harlech  Sandstone  Group.*   Their  npper  boundary  is  a 
porely  arbitrary  line  along  the  top  of  a  certmn  set  of  beda  '■ 
drawn  by  the  officers  of  the  CUological  Snrmr  vi  Grtet 
Britain,  nnder  tbe  direction  of  Sir  H.  T.  I>e  la6iBdie,C.S.; 
their  reason  for  drawing  it  being  simply  that  no  fossila  bate 
as  yet  been  found  below  that  line,  whereas  fosmls  are  pretty 
abundant  in  many  places  above  it.    It  most  not  be  forgottea 
that  Professor  Sedgwick  (of  whose  peculiar  department  we 
are  now  speaking,  he  being  tbe  one  geologist  who  has  single- 
handed  done  far  Uie  moat  to  unravel  the  structure  of  tliete 
older  rocks)  dissents  from  this  placing  of  the  boundary  of  tbe 
Cambrian  Rocks ;  and  himself  places  it  much  higb«r,  ao  u 
to  include  the  beds  we  shall  subsequently  speak  of,  as  Lower 
Silnrian,  dividing  his  system  into  Upper  and  Lower  Cam* 
brian.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  neglect  the  fosiilt, 
and  look  only  to  the  physical  stmctDre  and  position  of  the 
rocks  of  Wales,  Frofesstn  Sedgwick  is  right.    Then  can  be 
no  reason  for  drawing  the  boundary  where  it  haa  been  drawn, 
and  along  no  other  geological  horizon  in  North  Wales,  except 
the  fact  that  fossils  have  been  found  in  all  the  rocks  above 
that  line  of  division,  and  in  none  of  those  below.  ^Vhether 
they  may  not  hereafter  be  found  is  another  qnesUon.   If  we; 
go  to  Cumberland,  Professor  Sedgwick  tfaera  describes  the 
Cambrian,  or,  as  he  there  calls  them,  Cnmbrian  Rocks,  as 
likewise  consisting  of  upper  and  lowsr,  and  gWw  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  thera  :— 


{Coniston  Flag;8toBa 
Coniston  Limestone 
Slates  and  Porphyry 
Uomhrianj  Lower— Skiddaw  Slata 
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He  describes  these  however  as  all  fesulifnoos,  which,  by  thi 
rule  lately  mentimed,  would  ezolnde  them  from  being  coo 
sidered  as  Cambrian  at  all,  more  especi&Uy  as  the  fossik  a 
the  upper  beds  are  aoch  as  palseontologtats  seem  agreed  I 
consider  of  Silurian  age.  It  is  highly  probable  diat  tfa 
Skiddaw  Slates  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  Bannouth  an 
Harlech  Sandstone  Group  of  North  W^es,  which  likewii 
contains  the  beat  roofing-slates  of  that  coon  try.  In  thi 
case,  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Gt.-ob 
gical  Survey,  the  Skiddaw  slates  would  be  considered  c:^o 
brian,  and  all  above  them  as  Siloriaa.  The  reader  wiU  M 
from  these  statements  that  this  port  of  the  classification  i 
the  stratified  rocks  is  fer  from  being  settled.  There  is  hoii 
ever  no  dispute  about  the  things  tMmiielves  ;  the  rocks  a 
aU  known,  and  their  o^  oan^tel^l^  «P««MH«d  j  the  « 
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ccrtiiiitr  ii  nenlr  u  to  tlie  mane  bv  wlueb  certain  poxUooi 

CUUDINB.  [pBniunT,  ^.  3.] 

CnUUINOTONITE,  an  Ameriew  minenl  bdo^jngto 
tie  Iraoblatda  Mtui.  It  i*  fibrous  of  an  uh-naj  owinr, 
mth  m  slight  «nky  lostie.  It  ii  found  at  Canuungton  and 
Fliufield,  in  Hanaehnaetts.  (Dutk,  MumaleM.) 

CUMNER.  [BBRK8HIKE.3 

CUNITA,  a  genoB  of  plants  belonging  to  tba  natnnl  order 
laibiata.  It  hu  a  13-nerved  calyx,  onte,  tabular,  eqnal^ 
5-teotbed,  the  throat  riltoaa  inside.  The  corolla  having  the. 
tube  equalling  the  calyx,  naked  inside,  and  the  limb  hilar 
Ualc ;  the  apper  lip  erect,  flattish,  nsoally  emarginate ; 
loww  lip  tpreading,  trifid,  with  nearly  eqnal  entire  lobes,  the 
middle  bbe  rather  the  la^eat  and  emaiyinate.  The  stamena 
2,  erect,  euerted,  without  any  mdimenta  of  the  upper  two  ; 
fikoientaglabroa^  toothleu ;  angers  2- celled,  celu  parallel, 
orat  divaricate.  The  style  ahortly  bifid  at  the  ^»ex  j 
tfcelobea  neaily  equal,  mbnlat^  minntely  itigmatiferoaa  at 
topi  thvadMuiadiyandniiooUi.  The  flowen small,  white, 
«  poipliah.   Tbe  ijwdcs  are  herba,  sbmbs,  or  iinder'«hmbs. 

C.  Mariama,  native  of  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  diy  monn- 
tains,  ia  a  branched  herb  with  short  glabrous  branches,  bat 
pabesoeot  at  the  nodes.  The  corolla  is  aboat  twice  as  long 
u  the  calyx,  and  ia  pubescent  inside,  and  of  a  red  eoloor.  It 
is  employed  medidnally,  where  it  grows,  in  alight  colds  and 
fevers,  with  a  view  to  ezcito  perspiratioD. 

C  miavceif^ialc  is  also  Qsed  medicinally  in  coughs  and 
colds,  in  Brazil,  where  it  grows.  It  has  a  nrocnmbent  stem, 
inib  aearcdy  pubescent  branches ;  the  leaves  petiolate, 
Mtjag,  or  otiovate,  obtose,  quite  entire,  or  sabdniiatoly  ser- 
rated, narrowed  at  the  base,  glabronai  and  flab  The  corolla 
is  wbito ;  the  throat  viUona  inside. 

There  are  aeveral  speciea  of  this  gmu,  aone  of  which  aze 
cf  any  known  nae  ezoept  those  above  menSoned. 
CUPAR-ANOUS.  [PnTBSBian.] 
CUPULE^  a  kind  of  cnp  or  involncre  rammnding  certain 
kinds  of  £nut,  and  compoeed  of  bracts  more  or  less  grown 
tdeetha.    In  the  oak  the  cap  of  the  acom  ia  the  capale ;  in 
the  hazel-nut  it  is  the  hosk ;  in  the  beech  and  chestnut  the 
prickly  shell ;  and  in  the  hornbeam  the  lobed  bnot. 
CURASSOW.  [Cracidi.I 

CURRAN,  JOHN  PHILPOT,  was  bora  on  Jnly  24, 1760, 
a  Newmarket,  in  the  coanty  of  Cork,  Ireland.    His  parents 
were  respectably  bat  not  w^thy ;  his  father  having  been  an 
( ^r  to  »  manorial  conrt,  and  possessing  the  advantages  of 
i  cUssical  edacation.    His  mouier,  perceiving  early  indica- 
:.?as  of  talent,  was  in  hopea  of  his  becoming  a  clergyman, 
cd  efforta  were  accordingly  made  to  procore  him  a  anitable 
•docation.    Being  Protestants,  they  first  proenred  him  some 
zAnetioia  frun  the  Bev.  Nathuiiel  Boyae,  the  resident 
tiergymaa,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  ctmtinned  Mendship, 
B«  tnm  next  aent  to  the  Free  OTammar-School  at  Middleton, 
zad  afterwarda  entered  aa  a  azar  in  Trinity  CoUe^,  Dablin. 
AJicT  acqniring  a  considerable  proficiency  in  classical  learn- 
!u;  at  that  university,  he  abandoned  his  first  intention  of 
oterinf;  the  chnrch,  and  determined  to  adopt  the  profession 
<^  the  law.    Accordingly,  having  passed  throngh  the  univer- 
itj  with  great  credit,  he  went  to  London,  and  entered  him- 
ti  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1773.   Here  his  straitened 
xeiaM  occasioned  him  some  inconveniences,  but  he  studied 
iivwith  conaidmbleaaaiduity.and practised  oratory atsome 
^^iting  societies,  where  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  his 
•bait  for  cneigetic  and  sarcastic  apeakiug.   In  one  of  the 
ttasionBy  between  the  terma,  he  tetnmM  to  Ireland,  and 
aanied  a  daoghter  of  Dr.  Ciea^  in  1774.  With  her  he 
-dceived  a  amwl  portion,  which  aomewh^  smoothed  the 
:sainder  of  his  term  of  probation,  and,  in  1775,  he  was 
r^'td  to  the  Irish  bar.   His  success  was  almost  immediate. 
=^  ^la  was  precisely  suited  to  thti  Irish  courts ;  hamourous, 
■^Kuiaite,  oftra  fioweiy'  and  poetical,  vehemently  appealing 
^  the  feelii^  never  wearying  by  diy  l^;al  arguments^  bat 
^iftn  vrging  them  enlivening  their  dryness  hy  occasional 
TrtTf  or  aatirical  illostrationa,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  lead- 
:=X  buxinesa.    Bis  social  habits  also  operated  in  his  favour, 
though  be  had  already  adopted  a  political  belief  in  op^ 
^■MSk  to  the  reigning  government,  he  was  ageneial  bvonrito 
with  his  politiad  exponents,  while  his  independent 
'esan^  to  the  jndgea  won  him  the  favour  of  the  public. 
Th«  leazlasaneaatrfhii  addieasaa  however  snnetimea  Dvoni^t 
:  ■  laooBTciueDcea.  As  counsel  in  an  action  for  aasanlt  by 
w  Manjnui  of  DouCTile  on  a  poor  old  Roman  CathoBe  der- 
Cma^  b»  bad  etylsd  Mr.  lU.  I4ga^  one  of  the  wibwHca  for 


the  defence, "  a  renegado  soldier,  a  didmrned-out  dragoon  :** 
a  dnel  foDowed,  whea  he  declined  returning  Mr.  SL  liar's 
file,  and  the  afiir  ended.  He  had  beeaalwaya  a  warm  p^ 
tidan,  and  in  178S  he  was  returaed  to  rarliament  aa  member 
for  Kilb^iran,  on  the  interest  of  a  Btr.  Longfield.  As  a  spo- 
cimen  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  parliament,  we  mxy  mention 
that  toon  after  entering  the  House  of  Commons  he  found 
himself  differing  in  political  opinions  with  his  patron,  aod  as 
he  bad  no  way  of  vacating  his  seat  he  coolly  offered  to  buy 
another  seat,  to  be  filled  by  any  one  Mr.  Longfield  might 
choose  to  appoint.  That  gentleman  declined  the  offer  ;  hut 
in  the  succeeding  parliament  Mr,  Corran  bought  a  seat  for 
himself.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  soon  took  a  leading 
part,  generally  acting  with  Mi.  Qrattan  and  the  few  Ube^ 
members  who  then  had  aeats.  Bis  speeches  were  of  a  very 
similar  character  to  those  he  made  at  the  bar,  and  he  was 
often  appointed  to  make  the  reply  from  his  readineas  and 
happy  ncility  in  retorting  charges  or  damaging  the  positions 
of  his  opponents.  Be  sapported  the  formation  of  the  Iridi 
Volunteers  in  1768,  and  tne  ttDctmditional  appointment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency  on  the  occasion  ot  the 
king's  illness  in  1789,  and  his  attacks  on  the  government  led 
to  a  duel,  first  with  Mr.  Fiti^bbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare, 
'and  then  with  Major  Hobart,  in  which  Mr.  Cnnan  waa  the 
challenger,  in  both  of  which  neither  party  was  injured.  It 
was  in  1704  and  the  few  snbsequent  years  that  Mr.  Cumui's 
reputation  attained  its  climax.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Cunan,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  others,  had  been  continually 
pointing  oat  to  the  government  that  their  measures  were 
driving  the  people  towards  rebellion.  The  warnings  were 
unheeded,  and  in  1794  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  indicted 
for  a  seditions  libel  issued  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
volunteers  of  Ireland  from  the  society  of  United  Irishmen 
(hot  the  aame  aa  the  rebellioni  societies  which  aftewards  took 
this  name),  of  wludi  he  was  secretary.  ISx,  Cnnan  was  his 
counsel,  and  made  an  eloquent  and  vigorous  defence,  but  Mr. 
Rowan  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonmrat ;  and 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1798  he  was  the 
counsel  generally  employed  by  the  aecosed,  among  whom 
the  most  remarkable  were  the  two  brothers  Sheaies,  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  Napper  Tandy.  He  had  Tetired  from  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  before  the  intiodaction  of  the  mear 
sure  for  the  Union,  of  which  he  strongly  disapproved,  and 
which  he  ever  continued  to  lament.  The  insurrection  of 
1803  brought  trouble  Into  his  fomily;  Robert  Emmet,  one  of 
its  leaders  had  formed  an  attachment  for  Miss  Sarah  Cunan, 
which  was  returned  ;  and  his  correspondence  with  her,  with 
his  visits,  sometimes  secretlv,  to  her  Other's  house,  led  to  a 
susnicion  of  Mr.  Cnnan'a  Ipyalfy,  and  to  the  searching  al 
his  noose.  He  Instantfy  waited  upon  the  Attnney-Oeneral 
Standish  O'Grady,  and  the  privy  council,  all  of  whmn 
his  perfect  want  of  complicity  was  instantly  admitted.  Mr. 
Emmet  had  named  him  one  of  his  counsel,  but  he  6id  not 
act.  Mr.  Emmet  was  convicted  and  ezecnted ;  his  fate  and 
his  love  adventure  form  the  subject  of  two  of  Moore's  '  Irish 
Melodies.'  Upon  the  death  of^  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  the  Whig 
mims^  under  Lord  Orenville  created  Cinran  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland.  This  appointment  did  not  give  him  satis- 
faction ;  it  withdrew  him  from  politics,  and  as  his  mind  was 
not  judicial,  he  felt  himself  out  of  place :  be  Uiooght  he  had 
been  neglected,  and  his  health  declined.  He  held  the  office 
till  the  early  part  of  1813,  when  he  resigned  ;  and  he  cUed 
in  London  on  October  14, 1817.  Mr.  Cunan  in  the  course 
of  his  life  wrote  a  considerable  amount  of  voae  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  but  which  bears  no  compaiiaon  with  hia 
eloquent  speeches. 

CURSITOR  BARON.  This  office,orraiher  aineeme,  was 
abolished  by  the  statute  19  &  20  Vict,  c  86,  which  also  nukes 
provision  for  the  performance  of  its  almost  nominal  dntiae. 

CUSHAT  (Columba  dilcpha).  [CotvuBiDM.] 

CYAMELIDE.   [CnunsTRV,  S.  2.1 

CYANOGEN,  CHLORIDE  OF.   rCHMHBTRT,  S.  1.] 

CYANURIC  ACID.   [Chrmistry,  S.  1.] 

CYCLADID^,  a  fomUy  of  Lamellibranchiato  MoHutea 
It  is  a  gronp  of  fresh-water  mollnsks,  whose  shells  resemble 
those  of  ££Uia  or  of  Attarte,  bat  whose  soft  parts  present 
structures  conspicuously  distingninhing  than  from  the  tribes 
to  which  either  of  those  genera  Delonj-s. 

The  shells  are  more  or  leas  tumid,  equilateral  or  ineqni- 
lateial,  thin,  as  in  our  British  fonns,  or  thick,  as  in  the 
foreign  Cyreuce;  smooth  or  concentrically  striated  and  fur- 
rowed, and  covered  with  an  epidermis.  The  hinge  is  furnished 
with  cardinal  and  lateial  tank,  and  the  li^meni  ia  external 
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TIm  aBimala  havft  pUin-edgtd  mantlei  open  ia  finmt,  npkon&l 
tnbei  prodnced,  and  either  partiallj  separated  or  completely 
nnited  to  their  nDfringed  extremitiei,  aad  a  Urge  Hngaifonn 
foot.  They  lire  baried  ia  the  mod  of  slow  streama,  lakes, 
poDda,  ditcbea.  and  iprioga.  Oar  native  ipecies  are  all  oto- 
viviparoaa.  They  breed  readily  in  confinement,  and  often 
axbunt  eonnderable  aclirity,  ascending  the  aides  of  the  vrssel 
in  which  they  ara  plaee<L  (Forbes  and  Hanley-)  This 
&niily  eontaina  two  British  genera,  C^folas  and  Pi^diwm. 

C^las  bas  the  shell  eqnivalve,  thin,  snborbicolar,  more  or 
lets  inflated,  slightly  ineqnilateral,  closed,  smooth,  or  con- 
oentrically  striated;  cardinal  teetb,  one  is  the  right  and 
two  in  tht  left  valve ;  lateral  teeth  developed ;  ligament 
txtemal. 

6'.  rivieola  baa  tiie  ihell  oval,  globose,  striated  j  ambones 
obtuse  ;  dorsal  area  with  a  smul  lanular  impmrion ;  liga- 
ment manifest. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  finer  specimens  is  10^  Uoes, 
and  its  brasdtfa  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 

The  tabes  of  the  animal  are  tinged  with  rose  or  tawny, 
and  when  fnlly  protruded  are  nearly  equal,  the  branchial,  if 
atber,  being  longest 

The  foot  is  large,  white,  and  liogniforoi ;  the  mantle 
white }  the  bdiial  palps  long,  tiiangolar,  and  strragly  striated. 
It  is  s1a^J«h  in  its  habits. 

Forbes  and  Hanl^  give  tiie  following  loealitiea  ^~The 
moat  uoliSe  is  the  river  Thames ;  it  is  found  likewise  in  the 
New  River  (Baily)  ;  the  Trent  (Jenyna) ;  the  Lea  (8.  H.)  ; 
th«  canals  aboot  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire  (Thompson)  ; 
streams  in  Yorkshire  (Bean).  In  a  pond  at  Enville,  Stafford- 
shire, a  young  specimen  (Jeffreys),  It  bas  not  been  taken 
either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  On  the  continent  it  occurs 
in  Qermany,  France,  and  fielginm  ;  and  as  a  fossil  is  found 
in  the  Pleistocene  Fresh-Water  Beds  of  the  sonth  of 
England. 

C.  eor»«a.  Linn.  Shell  snborbicolar,  almost  smooth  ;  nm- 
bones  obtose  ;  ligament  inconapicnoas,  There  is  a  snhgtobose 
variety  (apparently  the  Stagnicota  of  Mr.  Sheppard),  which  is 
flattened  towards  the  ventral  margin,  and  has  the  pellucid 
and  swollen  mnbones  fwcoliarly  prominent  The  dimeaaions 
of  the  lamer  typical  form  are  six  lines  and  a  quarter  iiv 
]eiwtli,ana  five  linn  in  breadth;  of  the  wiet^  five  lines 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  and  three-qoarters  in  breadth. 

The  animal  ia  white,  its  snb-elongsted  siphonal  tabes 
Unted  with  pale  flesh-colonr.  Mr.  Jenyna  observea  that  thi> 
aoperior  tabe  is  snb-conie,  with  a  small  aperture,  the  inferior 
cylindric  and  tmncate,  with  a  wider  aperture. 

This  very  common  species  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  rivers, 
ponds,  and  ditches  throD^hoot  the  eoontry.  It  appear*  to 
thrive  equally  well  both  in  nnning  and  m  stafptant  water. 
(Jenyns.) 

It  is  also  generally  distributed  throughout  Earope,  and 
oeours  fo»il  in  fresh-water  strata  of  the  pleiocene  age  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames. 

C,  caliculata  bas  the  shell  more  or  less  rhombic ;  mnbones 
narrow,  more  or  less  prominent,  capped. 

This  species  is  apparently  less  inftequent  in  the  north 
tbsn  in  the  more  soatnem  urta  of  England.  Mr.  Alder  has 
found  it  near  Newcastle ;  Mr.  Bean  at  Scarborough  (where 
it  is  not  scarce) ;  Mr.  Thompson  at  Lichfield ;  and  Captain 
Brown  records  the  vicinity  of  Manchester  and  the  lakes  of 
Westmoreland  for  its  localities.  Montagu  met  with  it  in 
Devonshire  and  Wiltshire ;  Mr.  Jenyns  at  Bookham  Com- 
mon in  Surrey,  and  more  sparingly  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  and 
Mr.  H.  Strickland  at  Hornsea  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Jeffreys 
has  taken  it  in  the  Clumber  Lake,  Notttnghamshire,  and  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  Bristol.  In  Ireland  it  is  also  rare. 
"  On  the  Continent  it  occurs  in  Sweden,  Oenoany,  Belgium, 
Fiance,  and  Italy.  The  C.  f>artumeia  of  Say,  in  despite  of 
the  ventrieosity  of  the  adolt,  is  vety  closely  allied*  especially 
in  outline,  to  thia  specios,  and  nuy  be  rsgarded  aa  its  trans- 
atlantic representative."   (Forbes  and  Hauley.) 

Pitidimm  has  the  ihdl  equivalve,  thin,  nsoallj  tunid, 
ralnnal,  inequilatetal,  smooth  or  oonceotzieBlly  striatedj 


hingo  with  one  tootb  In  the  ri|^t  and  moaUy  two  in  the  left 
valve ;  also  lateral  teeth;  ligament  extena^  inseited  at  the 

shorter  side. 

The  species  aro  very  small  bivalves,  livii^  in  similar 
localities  with  Qfdat,  .attd  not  nncomaisa  oraii  ia  drains 
through  meadows. 

P.ptuiliim.  Shell  nmiided,  ml,  Bot  grMtly  Incqal- 
lateral,  not  distinctly  striated  ;  valves  not  swoUea,  always  a 
little  compressed  below ;  ambwes  osaalfy  Irad,  and  bst 
little  projecting.  This  iabyfar  iha  nwrnonoatof  thosm^kf 
Pisuiia  in  this  oonntn.  It  is  Iraad  abaadaatly  ia  pond* 
and  ditdeo.  It  inhahita  gsMiaUy  northera  ud  central 
Europe. 

P.  pvieh^hm.  Shell  smaU,  striated  (not  grooved) ;  am- 
bones simple  and  without  appendages.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  shell.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  assume  a 
multiplicity  of  forms.  The  average  siae  is  a  liiw  and  a  half 
long,  and  a  line  and  a  quarter  broad.  It  is  veiy  eomauH  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Bntain, 

The  other  British  species  of  thia  genus  are  P.  BmukHh 
ianum,  P.  nitiAm,  P.  ciimvum  and  P.  ct^^nale. 

CYRILLACE^,  CyHUads,  a  nataral  order  of  Esogenoan 
Plants.  The  order  consists  of  shrabe  with  evergreen  siniple 
leaves  without  stipules.  The  flowers  usually  ia  raeeme& 
The  calyx  4-6-partad.  It  has  6  diirtinct  petahs  with  an 
imbricated  astivrtioQ,  The  ovaiy  is  S-3-4^Ikd,  always 
composed  of  some  nnmber  of  carpels  diffeieot  frnn  that  ui 
the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens ;  solitary  peaduloos  otoIco, 
a  short  style,  the  stigma  witii  as  many  lobes  aa  there  are  cells 
of  the  ovary.  The  fruit  ia  a  succulent  capaale  or  a  drape  ; 
the  seeds  inverted ;  the  embryo  in  the  axis  of  a  very  lar^e 
quantity  of  albumen,  with  a  very  longsnperior  radicle.  This 
order  is  related  to  Olaeacem  and  PiUoBporaeem.  All  the 
species  are  inhabitanta  of  North  America,  Nothing  haa  been 
recorded  of  a^  uses  to  which  they  are  applied. 

CYTHERS,  a  genas  of  entomoetracous  ertMtoeca,  belong- 
ing to  the  le^on  Lophyropoda,  the  order  Qstrgeotfa,  and  the 
family  C^fthcrida.  The  species  are  found  very  eommonly  in 
Great  Britun.  [Brancbiopoda.]  Mr.  Rupert  Jenea,  in  hia 
'  Monograph  of  the  Entomostraca  of  the  Cretaceous  Fortna- 
tion  ot  England,*  describes  five  fossil  species  belongiQg  to 
this  genus.  [ENTOMosTajkoa.]  The  Hune  author  describee 
ten  speciea  of  this  genoa  aa  lossil  in  the  Permian  Roeka  of 
England. 

Cythertis  is  a  genus  separated  from  the  group  of  speiaes 
Known  as  CjftAere  by  Mr,  R.  Jones.  It  has  tne  following 
characters: — The  animal  is  unknown.  Carapace-valvea  or 
shell  of  an  almost  regular  oblone  shape,  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  margins  Iring  nearly  paralm  to  each  other.  Sorfoce 
of  a  very  irregular  appearance,  being  wrinkled,  ridged,  and 
beset  with  tubercles,  and  crenulated  or  strongly  toothed  on 
the  margins. 

Dr.  Baird  haa  described  three  recent  iqtecies,  whilat  nine 
fossil  forms  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Jonea  tarn  tlse 

chalk. 

BairtHa  Is  a  group  of  ^edes  formerly  refened  to  QtAevY, 
and  separated  by  U*Coy.  The  valves  externally  ai*  conv«3c 
and  smooth,  sometimes  finelx  pitted  or  spined,  never  ribbed 
or  granulated ;  the  hinge  is  simple. 

This  genua  has  no  recent  q>ecies.  Six  q^eeies  liava  been 
found  in  the  chalk. 

PjfthtrtUat  a  genus  sHMuated  by  Jonea  from  C^kere,  It 
embraces  aperies  of  C^herina  of  other  authors.  Tke  cara- 
pace valves  are  oblong,  and  vary  in  the  convexity  an<l 
smoothness  of  the  snrfara  ;  Uie  right  valve  ia  larger  than  tli^ 
left,  and  its  contact  margin  thicker  than  that  of  tne  <9posxttt 
valve.  Six  fossil  species  have  been  described  from.  t)x« 
chalk. 

(Rupert  Jones,  Monograph  of  tke  £tUomo»traea  ^  tA^ 
CrOaeeotti  Fortnationa  <f  Enptaid  :  W.King,  J  Monogra  fij!r, 
ef  the  Permian  Fostilt  of  Engtand,  both  published  br  t  li« 
Pal«ontwra^icaI  SodeW  ;  Baird,  Natmrat  BiOuy  of  t/^^ 
Atftsk  Aif0aH«(rw»-Ray  Soriety.) 
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DACRIDIUH,  B  gmtii  Gi  Gymnogeaoni  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  cird«  TaMoeiA  Odb  of  the  species,  J).  kuH- 
/Vmn,  the  KftluteiT»-Ti'ee  (tf  Nev  Zealand)  acquires  a 
bngkt  of  200  leett  From  iia  bnnchei  nay  be  manDUctared 
a  bemage  resemUing  in  utiaeoxbtitie  qwUtiai  tht  wall- 
koovn  flpnioe>beer. 

DADYLE.  rCBBMiaTBT.5.SLl 

DAGDERRB,  LOUIS  JACQtJES  HANDS;  was  bom  in 
178B  St  OofBuUlt  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France. 
At  the  Mtaet  irf  life  be  obtuoed  «  utoaUon  in  a  fiomnmrat 
office)  bat  be  early  quitted  tiiat  employment,  and  became  a 
pnpl  of  M.  Degou,  ■tene-painter  at  tbe  opera.   Ai  a  scene- 
paister,  Dagaerre  in  a  few  yean  larpaased  his  initnictor> 
Mmi  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the  first  professors  of  Uiat 
an  in  P^uisy  while  be  qaickly  extended  the  capabilities  of 
the  art  by  nriom  ingebioes  coDtrivances,  which  he  inveoted 
lar  prodncing  iDCTeaeed  pictorial  effect.   He  also  assisted 
U.  rr^vort  in  the  preparation  of  his  panoramic  views  of  the 
^reat  catiea  of  the  World.    The  experience  he  thni  acqaired 
■Bggested  to  M.  Dagnerre  the  idea  of  ^rodacins  a  kind  of 
scouc  eriiibititxi,  in  which  the  illauon  shonid  be  more 
perfect  than  in  the  panorama,  and  he  invented,  in  codidoc- 
tioB  with  Boaton,  a  method  of  so  throwing  oolonred  lights 
ud  abadows  upon  the  view,  aa  to  prodnee  uw  )q>pear8nce  of 
diaBges  of  season,  day  and  ninht,  storm  and  snnshine,  &Ct 
This  thqr  termed  a  Diorama,  and  when  exhibited)  July  1822, 
m  a  drcnlar  ^nctnre  erected  for  the  purpose  in  Paris,  the 
RceoH  «u  complete^   The  diorama  in  fact  made  what  the 
[Frisians  term  a  sensation,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  befora 
Xcisn.  Boaton  sad  Dagnerre  erected  a  similar  buildiog  in 
Utuioa,  to  vriiich  each  pictare  was  removed,  when  it  had 
been  exhibited  for  its  season  in  Paris.   For  some  seventeen 
ytanpictara  fidlowed  picture,  each  rivalling  itii  predecessor, 
iml  in  1639  a  fire  destroyed  the  bnilding,  and  the  view  then 
exhibiting  in  it.   Daguerre's  loss  was  very  great,  and  the 
fanldieg  was  not  re-erected,  as  the  poblio  interest  in  dio- 
ninas,  which  had  now  losttheir  noveltyi  was  beginning  to  flag, 
H.  Dagnerre  had  before  this  been  directing  bis  attention 
tia  maUer  which  waa  destined  to  lecuia  for  him  a  more 
penuneiit  r^ulatieii  than  his  s«nerf  or  his  dioramas. 
This  was  the  mechanical  prodncUon  of  &c-simile  delinea* 
tkeas  of  objects  by  the  chmnieal  action  of  light.   As  early 
ti  shont  the  nudtUe  of  the  16th  century,  Fabricius  had  dis- 
tomed  the  property  whidi  salts  of  silver  possets  of  changing 
A>!iNir  wlien  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and  this  property 
ud  been  the  subject  of  many  experiments  by  scientific  men. 
Sit  Hamphnr  Davy,  among  recent  chemists,  had  songht  by 
viMe  applications  of  this  property  to  obtain  copies  of 
sflple  objects^  but  though  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  he 
■M  mable  to  prevent  them  from  being  efiaced  when  exposed 
!« light.   In  France  M.  Niepce  began  about  1814  to 
purae  a  similar  course  of  experiments,  and  he  succeeded  in 
lajering  the  images  he  obtained  insensible  to  the  subse- 
,3«t  action  of  the  light  i  hut  his  discovenr  remained  very 
UKKspIete  when  Daguerre  commenced  similar  experiments, 
iivat  1B80  Nispee  and  Dagiwre  joined  in  tbe  proseeoUon 
.■f  thar  inveatigatiotis.   Niepce  died  in  1833,  biefbre  they 
^  smde  maj  meided  approach  to  snc«ss.   But  Daguerre 
^nenred,  and  at  length  hia  nat  and  rare  ingenuity  met 
<nth  an  ample  reward.    He  discovered  in  bet  a  method  by 
vixh  he  waa  able  so  to  prepare  metftllio  plates,  that  by 
^ancg  them  in  the  darkened  chamber  of  a  eamera-obscora, 
isy  leeeived  a  distinct  impression  of  the  images  thrown 
them  by  the  lens  of  tbe  camera,  which  he  was  enabled 
~T  a  snbeequent  process  to  reader  indelible.   Some  account 
-he  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  grtmd  discovery,  the 
■r'iind  «u>pled  for  predudng,  rendering  visible,  and  fixing  this 
>'!=-ptetKre,  is  given  elJKwhere.    [Photoobhjo  Daawinos  ; 
K^ToeuFHT,  S.  I.]    It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  vrith  re- 
^.ftriuble  patience  and  ingenuity  he  surmounted  every  diffi- 
^y-.y,  and  erratoally  produced  lus  discovery,  a«  to  its  princi- 
'e- ^  peifeet.   Other  experimentalists  had  in  this  country  and 
'^•««bci«  been  at  worl^  unknown  to  Daguerre,  at  the  same 
^ea.  hit  to  M.  D^pierre  is  due  the  priority  of  publication 
i  Uie  dieeovery,  and  no  doubt  also  the  priority  of  discovery, 
ktu  as  the  producing  snn-pietures  upon  metallic  plates  is 
•awned.  What  hia  proved  to  be  the  more  geoeially 


applicable  process  of  photography,  was  as  nnqnestionably  the 
result  of  the  independent  inveBtigations  of  our  own  country- 
man, Mr.  Talbot ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  both  the  pro- 
cesses as  now  practised  are  very  different  from  what  they  were 
when  originally  promulgated  by  their  inventors  or  diacoverers. 

Great  was  the  excitement  among  both  learned  and  un- 
learned whoi  in  January  1839  M.  Arago  gave,  at  a  sitting  of 
the  Aead&nie  des  Sciences,  an  account  of  the  new  method 
by  which,  as  was  said^  the  snn  himself  bMame  the  artisLand 
soma  of  the  delineations,  vrith  all  their  wond«rfdl  delicacy 
of  detail,  were  exhibited.  At  the  same  time  Daguerre  mau 
a  public  exhibition  of  numerous  {nctures  produced  by  what 
he  termed  the  '  Methode  Niepce  perfectioon^.'  An  exami* 
nation  of  the  merits  of  the  new  method  waa,  at  the  suggea* 
tion  of  M.  Arago,  promptly  ordered  by  the  French  government 
to  be  made,  and  in  consequence  of  tbe  favourable  nature  ol 
the  report,  M.  Daguerre  was  in  June  1639  nominated  an 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  the  project  of  a  law 
was  on  tbe  same  day  presented  to  the  Chambers — by  whom 
it  waa  readily  adoptea— which  accorded  to  M.  Daguerre,  on 
condition  of  the  full  publication  of  his  method,  an  annuity 
for  life  of  6000  francs,  and  one  of  4000  francs  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  M.  Niepce.  The  rapid  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  process  of  Daguerre  (or  the  Daguerreotype,  aa  it 
soon  came  to  be  generally  called)  ^ter  its  being  thus  freely 
made  public  property,  was  due  periiaps  more  to  others  tlun 
to  M.  Dagnerre.  vrito  however  never  ceased  to  labour  at  iti 
improvement  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifis.  He  £ed 
July  12, 1851,  at  Petit-Brie-sur-Mame,  where  a  handsome 
monument  has  been  erected  by  subscription  to  his  memory. 

M.  Daguerre  is  the  author  of  two  short  works—*  Mixtoireet 
Description  des  Proc^des  da  Daguerr^type,  et  du  Diorama,* 
6vo,  Paris,  1639 ;  and  '  Nouveau  Moyen  de  preparer  la 
Couche  Sensible  des  Plaques  destin^  k  recevoir  l«s  Images 
Photographiqoes,*  8vo,  Paris,  1B44.  ' 

(Arago,  Bapport  A  VAcadime  tUa  ScieneM;  A.  de  Laoais, 
art.  Damterre  ia  Norn.  Biog,  04n.) 

DALBERQIA,  a  genua  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natursl 
order  FabofeecB^  uuned  in  honour  of  Kicholaa  Dalben,  a 
Swedish  botanist.  It  has  a  campannlate  calyx,  6-toothed ;  a 
papilionaceous  corolla,  the  petau  of  the  keel  connected  to 
the  apex ;  8-10  stamens,  sometimes  all  monadelphous,  with 
the  tube  or  sheath  elaft  in  front,  sometimes  divided  into 
two  equal  opposite  bundles.  It  has  a  stipitate  mem- 
branous compressed  legume,  which  is  flat,  oblong,  and  taperi 
to  both  ends.  The  seeds,  which  vary  from  1  to  3,  are  eotn- 
pressed  and  remote.  The  species  are  sometimes  trees,  but 
usually  climbing  shrubs,  with  impari-pinnate  leaves. 

D.  Sitaoo,  has  five  alternate  leaflets,  glabrous  above,  pubee- 
eent  beneath.  It  ia  a  native  of  Bengal,  where  tbe  timlm  is 
much  prised,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  SiHoo< 

D.  monetaria,  another  of  the  speciesi  yields  a  resin  very 
similar  to  Dmgon's  Blood. 

There  are  about  22  species  of  this  genua,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  known  nse  except  those  meotiooed. 

DALKEITH,  Edinbnighshire,  Scotland,  a  market-town 
and  buigh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Dalkeith,  six  miles 
S.B.  from.  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  eight  miles  by  tha  Bdln- 
burgh  and  Hawick  railway.  The  populatidn  of  the  town 
was  £086  in  1851.  The  affairs  of  the  burgh  are  adminis- 
tered by  16  trustees.  The  town  stands  on  an  elevated  piece 
of  ground,  between  the  rivers  North  Esk  and  South  £sk, 
and  consists  of  one  principal  thoron^fare,  and  several  small 
streets.  The  town  is  clean  and  generally  well  built ;  it  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  Felt  and 
beaver  hats,  straw  hat^.  and  woollen  sto&  are  manufactured, 
and  there  are  corn-mills,  a  brewery,  and  a  ton-work.  The 
oom-market  held  here  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Scotland.  The  parish  church  ia  an  old  Gothic  building  in  the 
princip^  street.  Attached  to  it  is  an  ancient  chapel  con- 
taining the  recumbent  statues  of  an  Earl  of  Morton  and  hit 
lady.  Adjoinii^  this  choir  is  the  mortuarv  chapel  of  the 
Buccleuch  bnJfy.  A  splendid  new  church,  in  the  early 
Knglish  style  of  architecture,  waa  built  in  IMO  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  is  cruciform,  and  has  a  steeple  167 
feet  high.  An  elegant  episcopal  chapel  is  situated  vritbim 
the  groiinds  ol  DOlMtth  palace.  Tbe  Fcee  Chvieb,  UaitsA 
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Fresbyteiaiu,  and  lodependenti,  have  piMM  of  wonliip. 
In  tbe  town  ara  two  libraries  and  a  UTinga  bank.  Dalkeith 
palace,  the  leat  of  the  Duke  of  Baccleach,  ia  an  extenaiTe 
Btmcture,  Burrounded  by  a  splendid  park  and  grounds.  The 
mansion  contains  many  fine  paintings.  The  North  Esk  and 
Sooth  Esk  unite  their  waters  in  the  park,  a  little  way  be- 
yond the  palace,  which  ia  dtoated  on  an  elevated  peninsiila 
formed  by  the  two  streams.  The  regality  of  Dalkeith  be- 
longed to  the  Qrahams  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  It  after- 
wa^js  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of  Hotttm,  and 
abont  two  centuries  ago  was  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  Bnceleoch  Csmily.  Chsrles  Edward  spent  two  nights 
at  Dalkeith  uRet  the  battle  of  Pteston  Pans,  and  the  palace 
has  been  visited  by  George  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

DALRYMPLE;  JOHN,  was  bom  in  the  year  1804  at 
Norwich,  where  his  father  was  a  surgeon  in  general  practice. 
He  stndied  bis  profession  under  his  uther,  in  Edinburgh  and 
in  London.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  smgeon  in  London 
in  1827.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  ocular  snigery.  He  died  in  1852.  As  a 
sari;eon-ocaIist  he  was  better  known  for  his  work  on  the 
'  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,'  which  was  published  in  1834. 
He  was  not  however  known  only  as  a  sorgeon,  but  also  as 
a  naturalist  and  accorate  microscopic  observer.  Amongst 
his  papers  on  these  subjects  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant : '  On  a  Peculiar  Stmctuie  in  the  Eye  of  Fishes,'  pob- 
lished  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natnral  Hiatory,'  sect.  Su'^ol.  ii. ; 
'  On  the  Vascular  Arrangement  of  the  Ca|>illai7  Vessels  of 
the  Allantoid  and  Vitelline  Membranes  in  the  Incubated 
('  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,'  vol.  i.) ; 
)n  the  Family  of  Clotterirue'  ('Annals  of  Natural  HiNtory,' 
vol.  T.)  In  1849  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  a  hitherto  undescribed  infusory  animalcule  aUied  to  the 
genus  Nuorumata  of  Ehrenberg.  This  paper  was  interesting 
as  confirming  the  discovery  of  the  sexu^ty  of  the  rotiferous 
animalcules,  which  had  been  made  by  Brightwell.  This  paper 
was  publisbed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  in  ISfiO 
Mr.  Dalrymple  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Daliymple  was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Honpital.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Colf^  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  in  1861  was 
deeted  a  member  of  the  eoonol  of  thai  body. 

DAMAGES.  The  atat  1  Geo.  IV.  c  87,  enabling  a  land- 
lord to  recover  danuges  in  the  action  of  ejectment  by  which 
he  lecovera  possession,  although  not  repeided,  is  soperseded 
by  provisions  to  the  same  effect  in  tha '  Cuunon  Lkw  Pro- 
cedoreAct,'  1852. 
DAMAN.  [Damauii.] 

DAN^ACE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  Plants  related  to 
the  Ferns.  They  have  all  Uie  habit  of  Dorsiferous  Ferns, 
bnt  their  spore-cases  are  ringless  and  combined  in  masses, 
splitting  irregularly  by  a  central  clefL  The  species  are  all 
tropical.  It  embraces  the  following  genera  i—KauIfuMtia, 
Anffiopteria,  Dancea,  Eupodium,  Marattia,  and  about  fifteen 
species.  Angiopteria  erecta  is  said  to  be  einployed  in  the 
Sandvrich  Islands  to  perfume  cocoa-ant  oil.  The  rhizome 
a  speeiei  of  Mmvttia  is  eaten  by  the  Sandwich  lalandexs. 

DANAITE.  [MimcBALooT,  ^.  1.1 

DANBURITE".  fMiNaaALOoT,  -ST.  l.l 

DANEWORT.  feAHBocus.! 

DARNEL.  njOLtvuA 

DATE-PALH.  [Pr(enix.1 

DA  VILLA,  a  genus  of  Plants  bel(mging  to  the  natural 
order  DUlmiaceae.  It  has  &  very  unequal  sepals,  which 
increase  after  flowering  ;  from  1  to  6  petals,  witb  linear  fila- 
ments dilated  upwards.  The  single  carpel  is  testaceous, 
from  1  to  2-seeded,  inclosed  in  the  two  inner  concave  valve- 
like sepals.  The  seeds  are  solitary,  onreloped  in  an  arillas, 
which  IS  only  open  st  the  apex. 

D.  optica  has  a  shrubby  erect  much  branched  stem,  with 
haiiy  branchtets.  The  leaves  are  dliptical,  obtuse  st  each 
end,  entire,  between  crustaceoni  and  leatheiy,  rough  and 
hairless  above,  downyand  netted  beneath ;  the  petiole  villoua 
on  the  under  side.  The  racemes  are  hu^  and  bracteolate ; 
the  sepals  silky.  The  petals  from  1  to  6,  somewhat  obooidate. 
This  plant  is  an  astringent,  and  fiimiahestiie  vulnerary  called 
Saubaibinha  in  Brazil. 

D.  rujiota  is  also  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  has 
a  twining  stem  with  hairy  twigs.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
remotely  and  obsoletely  serrated,  rough  and  hairless  above, 
shaggy  beneath  on  the  principal  veins.  The  petioles  are 
very  shaggy  beneath.  The  peduncles  and  pedicles  haiiy.  It 
hu  two  or  three  petals.    Like  the  fiimwr  species  it  ii  an 


astringent,  and  is  used  in  South  Amezicft  in  nnUiiigi  ef  the 

legs  and  different  parts  of  the  body. 

TdaWNE.  [Mwaaaioor,  iS.  1.] 

DE  LABECHE,  SIR  HENRY  THOMAS,  an  eminent 
geologist.   He  was  the  only  son  of  Colond  'Thomas  de  la 
Beche,  of  Halse  Hall,  Januuca,  and  represented  the  old  bmilr 
of  De  LaBecbe,wholivedat  Aldworth,  near  Reading,iu  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  Sir  Henry  was  bom  near  London  in  1798. 
He  went  to  Jamaica  when  young,  where  his  father  died,  and 
whilst  returning  to  Enn^  his  mother  and  her  young  son 
suffered  diipwreek.    On  reaching  England  they  lived  at 
Chazmonth  and  Lyme  Be^M,  where  the  young  De  la  Beche 
seems  toliave  acquired  his  first  taste  for  geology.    He  was 
edocated  at  the  militarr  school  at  Great  Bdarlow,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Sandhurst.   He  entered  the  army  in 
1814.   In  1817  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society;  he  afterwards  became  Secretary  and  Foreign 
Secretary  of  this  society,  and  eventually,  in  1847,  President. 
In  1818  he  married.    Before  this  event  he  had  begun  to 
investigate  the  geology  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Pembrokeshire. 
He  now  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  dwelt  for  some  time 
in  Switzerland.    Herein  1820  he  produced  one  of  his  earliest 
scientific  papers, '  On  the  Temperature  and  Depth  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.'   This  was  first  published  in  the  '  Btbliothrqae 
Universelle,*  and  afterwards  in  the  '  Edinbnigh  Philosophical 
Journal.'  The  researches  which  led  to  the  publication  of 
this  paper  exercised  an  important  influence  m  all  his  subse- 
quent career.   He  rabsequently  returned  to  England,  and 
renewed  his  labours  on  the  geology  of  Wales  and  Devonshire. 
In  conjunction  wilih  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Conybeare,  Dean  of 
Llandaff,  he  first  made  known  the  singular  form  of  the  PUsio- 
saunu.   This  was  done  in  a  paper  published  in  1823  in  ihe 
'  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,'  and  entitled  '  On  the 
Discovery  of  anew  Fossil  Animal,  fbtmnga  link  between  the 
Icthyosaums  and  Crocodile.' 

In  1824  Mr.  de  la  Beche  visited  Ids  paternal  eatates  in 
Jamaica.   Here  he  made  himself  remarkable  for  attempting 
to  introduce  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  the  alave.  He 
suffered  considerably  from  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  Whilst 
in  Jamaica  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  favonrite 
science,  and  a  pwer  [>ublished  in  1626  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Oeolwncal  Society,'  on  the  '  Geology  of  Jamaica,*  was 
the  result.   Having  returned  to  England,  his  papera  on  the 
geology  of  Doraet,  Devon,  and  Wales,  became  veiy  numerous, 
beudes  others  on  the  general  principles  of  geological  inquirv. 
Such  were  his  papers  on  toe '  Classification  of  Europ<-an 
Rocks,' '  On  the  Excavation  of  Valleys,'  'On  the  Geographi- 
cal Distribution  of  Organic  Remains,' '  On  the  Formatiosa;  of 
Extensive  Conglomerate  and  Gravel  Deposits,'  and  mnny 
others.   In  1831  he  pnblishedbis  'Geological  Manual,' wl&ica 
went  throuf^  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  FrencU 
and  German  soon  after  its  appearance  in  England.  In 
year  he  also  projected  a  plan  of  forming  a  geological  nuj^  of 
England,  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  various  formats  ozia 
should  be  accurately  laid  down.    He  began  this  gigmKitie 
undertaking  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  commenced  a  ma.p 
of  ComwalL  This  resulted  in  the  government  instituting  « 
Geological  Survey,  at  the  head  of  which  ha  was  placed. 
Whilst  woding  out  his  plans  he  became  potsened  of  a  lAr^irk: 
collection  of  snwimens  of  rocks  and  minetsl  mbslanees  ia»etj 
in  the  arts.    This  collection  served  as  the  nnciena  of  lbs 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  whidi  was  At  fim 
deposited  in  a  house  in  Craig's  Court.    In  1834  he  pnblialiec 
'Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,'  and  in  1830,  *  How  t«; 
Observe :  Geology.'    In  1846  the  Geological  Sorrey 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  were  united,  and  the  bni]«2itij 
in  Jermyn  Street,  Westminster,  erected  for  the  reception  u 
the  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  the  latter.   Sir  H^nx-. 
succeeded  in  attracting  to  this  institntion  a  number  of  ard^n 
voong  men  of  science,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  tli 
fate  Professor  E.  Forbes,  and  through  their  Iwoors  this         t  J 
tution  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  important  scientific 
tablishments  in  the  coontiy .  In  1801  eounes  of  lectures        -  r 
given  b^  the  various  members  of  the  ooips,  and  under    t.  h 
name  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines,  they  are  cu-ric^ 
Ml  with  increasing  vigonr  and nsefnlneu under  tMpm^oik^ 
of      Henry's  successor.  Sir  Roderick  Mordiisott. 

For  several  yean  previous  to  his  death.  Sir  Heniy  li.-j 
suffered  from  a  gradually  increasing  pvaly tic  dis(nder,  w  -i  ^  j 
although  it  prevented  him  using  his  limbs,  left  liia  45  ri 
intellect  almost  unimpaired.  Day  after  day  it  was  ev^cl«..  ^ 
that  his  frame  becune  feebler,  bnt  his  attention  to  the  int^x-^  .  ^ , 
of  the  sduwl  ha  had  foimded  did,-w)t  diminish,  and   \  ^ 
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wil^  two  iiji  of  hia  death  he  performed  tbs  active  datiM 
of  hii  iNponnble  povtion.  He  died  on  the  llth  of  April 

1855. 

Hm  ^itingoiihing  feataie  of  Sir  Henry'i  mindwu  it> 
tadatDtfy  pnctical  character.  The  eBtabliahment  of  the 
Ctolo^ical  Sarrej  and  the  School  of  Bli&es  waa  a  proof  of 
ibis.  Wbererer  lus  knowledga  eonld  be  made  available  for 
joacUcal  pnrpoaei,  hii  aemcea  were  at  the  command  of  the 
psblic.  Thna  ve  fiad  him  beeoniog  a  member  of  the  Health ' 
ef  ToiHH  CommianoD  and  also  of  the  Comminion  of  Sewen. 
He  mi  ebainnan  of  one  of  the  juries  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion ID  1851.  With  Sir  Charles  Barry  he  formed  one  of  a 
eommtttee  to  select  bnildiiig-stone  for  the  New  Houses  of 
Fadiament.  He  waa  associated  with  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  in 
nponing  to  the  goTemroent  on  tiie  coals  suited  to  the  steam- 
ayj,  also  with  Dr.  Playfair  and  Mr.  Smyth  in  reporting  on 
tlK  ganBB  and  explosions  in  collieries.  He  was  elected  a 
Fvlltiw  of  the  Royal  Society  la  1819,  in  1848  he  had  con- 
ferred OD  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1863  he  was 
elected  a  miMpoiiding  member  of  the  Acadeni^  of  Sdenees 

of  Paris. 

DEBENHAM.  [Suftole.] 

DEBT,  ACTION  OF.  The  pecnliarities  connected  with 
tfau  Bctiaii,  which  led  to  the  use  in  ordinary  cases  of  the 
utioD  of  asmmptit,  have  for  all  practical  porp(»es  ceased 
to  eoA.  Wager  of  law  having  naen  aboushed,  and  the 
pleadingi  in  personal  actions  greatly  simplified,  nothing 
remains  indeed  to  distingnish  the  action  of  dAt,  technically 
su  called,  from  any  other  action  for  breach  of  contract 
(Hacbt '  Comm.,'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  viiL  p.  162.) 

DKDDINOTON.  [OxroBniHiaB.1 

DEDHAM.  [EssRxJ 

DEFAMATION.  The  jorisdiction  of  the  Eccleriastical 
Conrts,  or,  as  Blackstone  says,  of  "  a  petty  surrogate  in  the 


ridicale,  thoogfa  £reqaently  of  srievons  oppression  to  the 
poor,  baa  at  last  been  aboliiihed  bj  the  atatnte  18  &  19 
Viet.  c.  41. 

DELAROCHE,  PAUL,  an  eminent  fzeneh  painter,  waa 
bom  at  Paris  in  1797.   Early  intending  to  follow  art  aa  a 
pmfenioa,  he  at  first  studied  landscape,  and  was  in  18X7  an 
uenteceBBfal  candidate  for  the  Academy  prise  ih  landscape- 
pa'sting.   Convinced  that  landscape-painting  waa  not  his 
Toc2tioD,  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Baron  Oros,  nnder  whose 
pidaoce  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  figure. 
Gm  bad  himself  in  a  great  measure  thrown  off  the  classic 
tnnunels  which  his  master  David  had  fixed  on  French  art,  and 
Delaroche  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  their  thraldom. 
Bat  he  did  not,  like  Delacroix,  go  to  the  oppoeite  extreme. 
He  still  adhered  to  the  old  laws,  and  many  of  the  conven- 
ttoaalities  of  art.    Choosing  his  subjects  to  a  great  extent 
bim  modem  history,  and  painting  without  much  regard  to 
teademie  attitudes  and  arrangements,  be  yet  sought  to  main- 
tsin  aomething  of  the  old  sobriety  and  dignity  of  the  historic 
and  hence  when  hia  superioritv  in  nia  chosen  line 
WBe  to  be  generdly  recogidsed,  ana  Delaroche  was  the 
vkaowledged  chief  of  a  auool,  that  sebocd  received  tlu 
atne  of  the '  Eclectics,*  in  contradiatinetion  to  the  Bomantie 
«hod  of  Deberoix  and  the  Clanic  School  <tf  David  and  Jiis 
Winrers. 

^  Delaroche  in  1819  and  the  following  years  exhibited 
■■le  paintiugs  of  scriptural  subjects,  but  it  waa  not  till  1824 
^  tae  earliest  of  that  claw  of  works  by  which  he  achieved 
^  fiuae  i^peared ;   these  were,  *  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
P^xhing  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIII. ; '  and  '  Jeanne 
fArc  interrogated  in  prison  by  Cardinal  Beaufort,'  which 
l*^aced  a  considerable  impression.    In  1826  M.  Delaroche 
™ubited  the  first  of  hia  very  remarkable  paintings  from 
^Ji^  histofTw'The  Death  of  Queen  Eluabeth.^  This 
^raa  purchased  for  the  gallery  of  the  LDxemboniv,  and 
^^'l^agbt     French  critics  to  display  a  wonderful  uiow- 
«%e  of  English  history  and  English  character.   It  ii  really 
vont  of  his  English  pietoxes,  and  renders  with  abundant 
^t^i^eratton  the  coane  notion  of  Elizabeth  which  alone 
^tinental  artists  and  poets  seem  capable  of  conceiving: 
of  the  dra|Hmea  are,  however,  very  well  painted,  aa 
hi]  dnpenes  mostly  are.   When  M.  Delaroche  a  few 
^«  (1631)  again  trod  on  English  ground  he  was  a 
s'**^****!  more  successful;  his  'Children  of  Edward  IV.  in 
1«  Toa-er,'  being  of  it*  class  a  very  excellent  picture  ;  it  is 
known  in  this  eonntiy  by  engravings.  But     a  far 


higher  order  was  his  next  great  Eoglish  pictnn, '  Cromwell 
contemplating  the  Corpse  of  Charles  1.'  He  has  here  imagined 
a  circunutanee  in  itself  sufficiently  probable,  and  he  has 
treated  it  with  a  calm  dignity  worthy  of  the  theme.  M. 
Delaroche  has  been  often  charged  wiui  sacrificing  hia  prin- 
cipal subject  to  the  accessories  by  his  excessive  care  in  the 
imideriu  of  them,  bat  here  the  attention  is  at  once  arrested 
by  the  thoughtful  head  fd  the  Protector,  directed  to  the  life- 
Imb  form  he  is  brooding  over,  and  it  never  wanders  from  the 
victint  and  the  victor.  The  sombre  colour  and  gloomy 
shades  are  entirely  in  unison  with  the  prevalent  impression. 
Simple  aa  is  the  idea  of  the  picture,  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  name  another  modem  paintiiig  which  so  thoroogbly 
succeeds  in  carrying  the  miod  of  the  spectator  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  man  represented.  This  fine  picture  waa 
purchased  bv  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  but  M.  Delaroche 
painted,  we  believe,  more  than  one  repetition  of  it ;  it  has 
been  very  popular  also  as  an  engraving. 

His  other  more  important  pictures  from  English  history  are 
the  <  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey '(1834); 'Charles  I.  in  the 
Goard-Room,  insulted  by  the  Parliament^  Soldiers*  (1837), 
also  purchased  for  the  collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
and  well  engraved  by  A.  Martinel ;  '  Lord  Strafibrd  on  his 
way  to  the  Scaffold  receiving  the  Blessing  of  Archbishop 
Laud '  (1837),  a  companion  picture  to  that  tu*  Cromwell  conr 
templating  the  Corpse  of  Charles,*  and  equally  well  known 
by  tne  engravings,  but  certainly  far  less  impresaiva  as  a  wodc 
01  mind,  and  inferior  in  its  technical  quaUtiea ;  the  original 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  M.  Delaroche 
also  painted  some  illustrations  of  Scott's  novels. 

Among  the  subjects  from  French  history  may  be  named 
'Une  Scgne  de  la  St.  Barth^lemy'  (1826)  ;  '  Le  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  but  le  Rhone,  condnis&nt  an  supplice  Cinq  Mara  et 
de  ThoD,*  and  a  companion, '  Le  Cardinal  Mazarin  monrant ' 
(1831),  both  of  which,  as  pictures,  and  in  the  engravings  by 
F.  Giraud,  were  very  popular  ;  '  La  Mort  do  Due  de  Ouise' 
(1835),  one  of  his  best  pictures  ; '  La  Reine  Marie- Antoinette 
apr^  sa  Condamnation  &  Mort ; '  and  finally  his  universally 
popular  imstures  of  '  Napoleon  at  Fontaintuean,'  and  *  Napo- 
leon crossing  the  Alps,' of  which  he  waa  required  to  pamt 
several  repetitions  and  amallv  eopea.  Hia  other  pietnrei 
and  porteita  are  very  numerons. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  Delarocbe's  productions 
however  is  his  painting  of  the  hemicyele  of  the  Palais  dea 
Beaux  Arts,  in  which  he  has  represented  the  great  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects,  from  the  earliest  time  down  to  the 

f resent.  From  the  centre,  where  Apelles,  Phidias,  and 
ctinus  are  enthroned  as  the  representatives  of  the  arts  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  marshalled  under  figures  which  symbolise 
the  principal  eras  in  the  history  of  art,  the  great  sculptors 
and  architects  are  ranged  in  grouin,  the  painters  occupyins  the 
extremities.  The  artists  in  some  instances  chosen,  and  utose 
inmore  instances  omitted,  from  thisarti8tieWallhalla,willpn>- 
l^lyraiseasmileonthelipeof  the  atadent  ofthehiato^of 
art ;  out  the  work  itself  cannot  &il  to  excite  admiration,  it  is  so 
elevated  in  style,  treated  with  ao  mneh  aobrie^  and  refine- 
ment, and  is  so  ample  and  effective  in  airangement  and 
execution.  This  great  work  employed  the  punter  during  the 
years  1837-41.  A  very  beautiful  version  of  it  (in  which  M. 
Delaroche  had  introduced  some  alterations)  on  canvas,  of 
oonnderable  size,  but  of  course  small  in  compariyson  with  the 
original,  formed  the  chief  attraction  at  the  exhibition  of 
French  paintings  in  London  in  1804. 

M.  Delaroche  is  justly  regarded  by  the  French  as  one  of 
their  greatest  painters.  His  pictures  never  reach  the  highest 
order  of  art.  They  are  rather  melodramatic  than  epic  or 
tragic.  They  are  suggestive  always  of  a  certain  kind  of  stage 
effect.  You  see  that  the  painter  is  aiming  at  the  actor^  tri» 
— that  he  is  seeking  to '  inake  a  point.*  But  allowing  for  this, 
it  must  be  granted  that  M.  Delaroche  was  almost  all  his 
countrymen  pronounce  him  to  have  been.  He  bad  nndonUed 

feniu8,if  itwas  not  of  thelugheat  order;  he  was  a  master  of 
is  arts  Bud  he  was  always  tmthfol,  eonacientious,  correct 
in  drawing,  on  the  whole  satisfactory  as  a  eolonrist,  and  tells 
his  story  with  admirable  perspicuity. 

M.  Delaroche  was  named  member  of  the  Institute  in  1832, 
and  subsequently  professor  at  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux  Arts, 
in  which  capacity  he  educated  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
several  of  whom  have  obtained  eminence.  He  was  created 
an  officer  of  the  L^on  of  Hononr  in  1634.  He  died 
Nov.  4, 1856,  at  Paris. 

DELEGATES,  COURT  OF.   All  appeals  to  the  Cr- 
in  council  are  now  heard  and  ^^j^^^^j-i^^^^^Q^^ 
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Committee  of  ih«  Privy  OotmoU,  which  eonniti  of  the  Lord 
PreetdeDt  of  th«  CoohU,  the  Lord  (%uieeUor,  tho  Chief 
Joiticea,  end  Chirf  BuoDf  the  llaiter  of  ths  RolU,  end  Lords 
Jutieei  of  the  Cout  of  Appoel  in  Chuiceij,  tho  Judse  of 
fhe  Hi|^  Coart  of  Adndi^ty  end  of  the  Court  of  Piotate, 
end  etrt^  etbep*  peieons  nomineted  the  Crown.  In 
ecelenutioi]  causes,  BiahopB  who  are  Privy  CoDncillon  are 
mebbers  of  the  commiltee.  The  proceedlngB  of  this  triboiud, 
which  il  a  Court  of  Record,  have  been  renulated  by  varioui 
■tetutfs  (3  &  4  WUl.  IV.  a  41 ;  6  &  7  Vict.  e.  38).  The 
Judicial  Committee  has  authority  in  various  other  matters, 
as  to  which  see  Patents,  S.  2|  Judicial  Couuitteb,  S.  2. 
(Blackst. '  Coram./  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  vi.  p.  2S6.) 

DENIZEN.  Lettemof  DeniutioD  are  now  diansed,  aliens 
generally  having  rscounie  to  the  umpler  and  more  advanta- 
lieons  certificate  of  natnieliiaUoa  gnnted  by  the  Secntaiy  of 
State.   rALiKif,  S.  1.] 

DENTEX,  a  geniuof  Fishes, belonging  to  the  Family 
Sparuht,  It  has  the  following  chaiacten : — ^Body  deep, 
emnpvesed;  dorsal  fin»  single  itiead  lai^;  teeth  conical, 
plarad  in  e  single  row^  four  in  the  fnmt  above  and  below, 
ehmgated,  and  curved  uwards,  forming  hooka;  teeth  on  the 
branchial  arches,  but  none  on  the  vomer  or  palatine  bones ; 
nose  and  suborbital  space  without  scales;  Dranchiostegoas 
rays  0.   Tbere  are  several  species  of  this  genns. 

I>.  w^rii,  Uie  Fonr^Toothed  Sparus,  is  regarded  as  a 
native  of  England.  Only  one  speciaien,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  this  country,  and  that  by  Mr.  Donovan 
ia  1800 Hastinss.  It  is  a  vety  common  fish  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  the  Dentex  of  the  Romans.  It  is  remark- 
able for  Uie  great  length  of  the  four  anterior  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  It  acquires  sometimes  a  lai^e  size  weighing  from  20  to 
30  pounds,  and  measuring  3  feet  m  length.  Mr.  Donovan's 
specimen  weighed  16  pounds.  "A  more  voraeiouB  fidi," 
MVB  Mr.  Dimovan, "  ie  eeaieely  known  i  ud  when  we  con* 
aider  ile  fetocions  indination  and  the  strength  of  its  formi* 
dable  oanins  teeth,  we  must  be  fully  eeDsible  of  the  great 
abtUty  it  possesses  in  attacking  other  fiahea  even  of  superior 
size,  with  advanti^.  It  is  asserted,  that  when  taken  is  the 
liiihemiaa's  nets,  it  will  seize  npon  the  other  fishes  taken 
with  it,  and  mangle  them  dreadfully.  Being  a  swift  swimmer 
it  finds  abundant  prey,  and  soon  attains  to  a  considerable  size. 
Willoghby  observes  that  small  fishes  of  this  species  are 
rarely  taken,  and  the  same  circnmstance  has  been  mentioned 
by  later  writer*.  During  the  winter  it  prefers  deep  waters, 
but  in  the  spring  or  about  May  it  quite  this  retreat,  and 
approaches  the  entrance  of  great  rivers,  where  it  deposita  its 
spawn  between  the  crevices  of  stones  sind  rocki. 

"  The  fisheries  for  this  kind  of  Spanu  are  carried  on  upon 
an  extensive  scale  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Enrope.  In  the 
•stuariee  vH  Dalmitia  and  the  Levant,  the  captore  of  this 
fish  is  an  object  of  zoaterial  consideration,  both  to  the  inha- 
bitants generally  as  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food  when 
freiib,  and  to  the  meroantile  interests  of  those  countries  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  They  prepare  the  fish  according  to 
ancient  custom,  by  cutting  it  in  pieces  and  packing  it  in  bar- 
rels with  vinegar  and  spices,  in  which  itata  it  will  keep 
perfectly  well  for  twelve  months." 

DENTINE.   [TisBUH,  Oroahio,  S.  1.] 

DEUDAND.  Juries  and  judges  having  (as  stated  in  the 
'  Penny  CyoIopiediB,'  vol.  viii.  p.  411)  alike  condemned  this 
species  of  for^'itnre,  the  law  has  been  altered  by  the  statute 
9  &  10  Vict.c.6  2.  and  deodands  are  now  entirely  abolished. 

DEPOSITIONS  (in  Crimmal  Ceum).  The  statute  11  & 
18  Viet.  o.  4S^  has  prscoribad  with  great  care  ud  exactitude 
the  mode  in  which  the  depositioBS  of  witnesses  are  to  be 
taken  in  criminal  eases,  llie  statute  requires  a  depoution 
to  be  put  in  writing,  to  be  read  over  to  the  witness,  and  to 
be  signed  by  him.  Unless  these  formalities  are  complied 
with,  and  the  deposition  has  been  taken  in  prasenoe  oi  the 
accosed,  and  ha  has  had  full  opportunity  of  cross-examination, 
it  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  against  him. 

DEPOSITIONS  Syui^).  Evidence  is  now  taken  m 
Chancery  by  deposition  before  an  officer  called  an  Examiner, 
not  by  written  interrogiitories,  but  orally^  in  ths  presence  of 
the  parties,  the  witness  being  subject  to  croas-examinatiun 
and  re-examination.   This  new  system,  in  imitation  of  that 

Enblic  examination  of  witnesses  pursued  in  courts  of  common 
iw,  which  is  juaily  oooaidered  a  great  test  of  truth,  was 
iBfarodiMad  as  part  of  the  practice  of  Uie  Comrt  of  Chancery  by 
1fattUI.U&16Vict.e.S6.  (Black8toiic*s*Conmentane*,' 
IfclTMili  ed.,  vol.  ill.  p,  fisa) 

JPmiO,  aEOBGl  BERNARD,  WM  bom  *t  HQuter, 


May  11, 1784.  Having  completed  his  BdaeitisBilcenM,hs 
risitad  Paris  in  1803,  when,  forming  aequintances  there,  ud 
observing  the  fsciHties  which  the  mty  affnded  fiir  tlw  pto- 
secntion  of  Utenuy  studies,  he  determined  to  mska  it  Ui 
jMrmanoit  reeidence.  The  rest  of  his  life  wu  ipent  then 
m  the  nneveatfnl  career  of  a  busy  litt^rateor. 

For  man^  years  M.  Dspping  mainly  occupied  himieU  in 
preparing  juvenile  and  popular  works  cbiffly  on  gec^nphiul 
subjects,  in  translating,  ajid  in  writing  for  maginnH  ud 
encyclopedias.  Hi«  first  important  oiifjiual  work  tm  odc 
written  for  a  piize  ofFered  by  the  Institute  on  the  '  Eipvdi. 
Uon  Maritime  des  Normands  en  France  aa  Dixiime  SitfU.' 
It  won  the  prize,  was  printed  in  16S6,  and  revised  in  lo44: 
it  is  a  worx  of  sterling  value,  and  contains  the  fruiti  of 
extensive  researches  in  Scandinavian  lilerature,  A  man 
important  work,  for  which  this  had  prepared  tht  way,  vu 
his  *  Histoire  de  la  Normandie,'  from  the  Conqueror  to  tin 
re-union  of  Normandy  with  France  (1066  to  1204),  Svoh. 
8vo,  1830.   Among  his  other  mora  important  woriu  msy  bi 


Muyen  Age,  Essai  Historique  sur  leur  £!iat  Civil,  Commrrcial, 
et  Litt^raire,*  8vo,  184U;' Reglementssur  les  Arts  et  Mtrien, 
r^dig^  au  Triezi^me  Siecle,  et  connus  sous  Ie  nom  de  Lint 
des  Mitten  d'Etienne  Boileau,'  &c.,  4to,  1837  \ '  Oe»chich:i 
des  Kriegs  dsr  Mtinsterer  und  Koloer    .   .   .  lOV^-lCT-l,' 
8vo,  Miinster,  1840:  '  Correspondaoce  AdminiBlntivfl  sou 
le  Uegne  de  Louis  XIV.'  (forming  vola.  i.  toiii.  of  the'  Collec- 
tion des  Documents  In^dits  de  rHiHtoire  de  Fiance'),  4lo, 
1850-S3;  'RomanceroCaatellano,'!  vol.l2mo,  Paris,  1817, and, 
greatly  enlarged,  2  vols.l2mo,  Leipug,l&44.  Some  of  tbe  abort 
woikshsveMeutranslatediuteOerman  and  Dutch, whiletsn- 
ral  of  his  jnvenila  works  have  been  tran^ted  into  most  of  tin 
Eoropean  languages.  M.  Dt^ping  wrote  many  of  ths  more  im- 
portant articlasin  the  'Biographic  Univenelle,'  *  L'Artde  Veri- 
fier les  DateR,'  &g.   He  di«d  in  Paris,  September  ff,  1653. 

DERMATINE.   [MiNRHAtooT,  ^M.] 

DESIGN,  SCHOOLS  OF.   [Soiknce  amd  Abt,  DiPiicT- 

MINT  OF,  3.  2j 

DESMIDIEiB,  agroup  of  organised  beingi  rq;arded 
some  natoialiits  as  Animals  and  by  others  as  Plants.  The 
botanists  who  have  adopted  them  into  the  vegetable  kingduin 
have  regarded  them  as  Algm,  and  allied  to  Uie  Diatamatta. 
Some  however  who  admit  the  vegetable  characters  of  Da- 
miditte  deny  them  to  Diatomacea.    Dr.  Lindley  admits  tb« 
DemidietB  as  a  sub-order  of  the  Diatomacea,  which  he  e^&- 
lacterises  as  crysialline  angular  iragmentary  bodies,  brittle, 
and  multiplying  by  spontaneous  separation.   Amoogst  tbii 
group  of  beings  ths  Jiumidita  are  chanctmiaed  aa  being 
*  cyhndrieal.*   The  following  is  the  definition  of  this  lamilr 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ralfs  in  his  '  British  Desmidiem,'  a  wotx 
which  has  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  these  ohfcure 
beings :  "  Freshwater  figured,  mucous,  ana  microaeopic  AlO'f, 
of  a  green  colour.   Transreree  division  mostly  complete,  out 
in  some  genera  incomplete.    CelU  or  iointa  of  two  sym- 
metrical valves,  the  junction  always  marked  by  the  divisiuo 
of  the  endochrome,  often  al»o  by  a  conatriction.  SiwraofiiA 
formed  by  the  coupling  of  the  cells  and  union  of  their  coo- 
tents."    It  will  be  seen  from  this  definition  that  Mr.  R&U* 
t^ards  these  beings  as  plants.    The  principal  pointi  <>a 
which  he  relies  for  establuhing  this  poAilion  are  the  occur- 
rence of  conjugation  and  swarming,  and  the  prceenee  of 
starch  amongst  the  Detmidieiz. 

The  occurrence  of  a  nnion  or  conjngation  of  the  twa 
filaments  for  the  production  of  spores/nna  long  been  knowu 
amongst  certain  forms  of  Cmferva.  Thia  has  oe^  Men  by 
many  obseivers  to  occur  amongst  the  I^enmdi*ae,  In  th'r 
Euattrun  ruputre  {fig,  3  repreaenta  the  genns)  NdL^U 
describes  thia  process.  Two  udividnala  are  placed  cIumi 
together,  and  push  out  short  processes,  which  meet,  and  b>' 
the  absorption  of  the  wall  constitute  a  canal,  into  which  tb<i 
entire  contents  of  the  two  cells  thus  connected  enter,  an>] 
combine  together  to  form  one  maaa  which  oonMiitatoa  a  alus':* 
cell.  This  process  is  not  always  idputical  in  difi'eroiitS)jt.c.'< 
In  Clostenutn  {fig.  6)  the  middle  of  the  cell-meiubiaD 
dehisces  wiih  a  transverso  fissure,  and  iha  entire  cutitei>t 
tiom  two  contiguous  opened  c«Us  coalesce  into  a  single  roun< 
or  angular  ma>e.  Siebold  says,  with  rcgtrd  to  the  sportv  t 
green  todies  which  result  from  the  union  of  the  ceiN,  tlu 
they  arc  not  in  all  cases  developed  into  a  aingle  Cioatxnti 
like  Rporci ;  bat  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  othar  ^(j^e,  such  t 
Vtmumia  end  (Sdogtmivmt  ther^f^M^^^^f^ffucta  of  apon 
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fnnutiou,  Hid  tliat  under  certain  dnnunataiwei  theie  green 

bodies  represent  a  gcmi,  capsate,  or  aporaogiam,  in  which. 
It  a  process  of  divisioD,  several  yoaDgCloBteria  come  to  b« 
perfected.  The  anion  of  the  oelU  of  lHc^rm<^um  Morreri 
iiseenin^.  1. 

The  process  ahove  detcribed  appean  to  be  one  entirelj 
coDfioed  to  the  vegetable  IciDgdom,  as  it  haa  never  been 
ob^eiTpd  3moiii>st  nnicellalar  organisms,  which  are  i^arded 
as  decidedly  animal. 

The  process  of  swarming  is  one  which,  although  a  few 
years  ago  its  distinguishing  feature  woald  have  been  regarded 
as  entiUiog  the  organiiim  exhibiting  it  to  a  place  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  is  by  Mr.  Rolfs  and  other  English  nataralists 
n^irded  as  purely  v^etable.   It  has  been  observed  in  many 
ffedt*  of  Um/nracn?,  more  especially  In  Achlya  protifera 
mi  Coitferva  area.   The  foUoving  ia  M-  Agardh*!  accottnt 
ef  [his  carions  phenomenon  in  the  latter  phint.   After  de< 
fmbtng  the  green  matter  in  the  joints,  tie  rays : — "  The 
panoles  of  which  it  is  cemposed  detach  themselves  from  the 
inus  one  after  another,  and  haviof;  thus  become  free  they 
□OTP  abont  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  joint  with  an  extreme 
rapidity.   At  the  same  time  the  exterior  membrane  of  the 
j'  iot  is  observed  to  swell  in  one  point  till  it  there  forms  a 
iitile  mamilla,  which  is  to  become  the  point  from  which  the 
moriog  granules  finally  issue.    By  the  extension  of  the 
membrane  for  the  formation  of  uie  mamilla,  the  tender 
fibres  of  vhich  it  is  compo^ed  separating,  canse  an  opening 
at  the  end  of  the  mamilla,  and  it  is  by  this  passage  that  the 
granoles  escape.    At  first  they  issae  in  a  body,  bat  soon 
thorn  which  remain,  swimming  in  a  mneh  larger  space,  have 
mudt  more  difficulty  in  eacaping;  and  it  is  only  after  inna- 
merable  Jmoirkinga  (titabatiomi)  against  the  walls  of  ihaix 
ftiaoa  that  they  sncceed  in  finding  an  exit.  From  the  first 
inttant  of  the  motion,  one  observes  that  the  graaoles  or 
^pomles  are  furnished  with  a  little  beak,  a  kind  of  anterior 
proceu  alwaye  distingaishable  from  the  body  of  the  aporale 
i  r  its  paicT  colour.    It  is  on  the  vibrations  of  this  beak  that 
tfa«  motion,  as  I  conceive,  depends ;  at  least  I  have  never 
>-^D  able  to  discover  any  cilia.    However  I  will  not  venture 
t<'  'ieny  th«  existence  of  these  ;  for  with  a  very  high  power 
of  a  componnd  microscope  one  sees  the  granules  surrounded 
v'lh  a  hyaline  border,  as  we  find  among  the  ciliated 
hfiuoria  on  applying  a  glass  of  insufficient  power.  The 
epgroles  daring  their  motion  always  present  this  beak  in 
^•Bt  of  their  body,  as  if  it  served  to  show  them  the  way  ; 
bit     en  they  cease  to  move,  by  bending  it  back  along  the 
vie  of  their  body,  they  resume  the  spherical  form ;  so  that 
l«L«e  and  after  the  motion  one  sees  no  trace  of  this  beak. 
The  motion  of  the  spomles  before  their  exit  from  this  point 
eoSMsta  princiftally  in  quick  dartings  along  the  walls  of  the 
vtcntation,  luiockiog  themseivea  agaioht  them  by  innu- 
merable shocks  j  and  in  some  caaes  we  are  almost  forced  to 
'^ieve  that  it  is  by  this  motion  of  the  spomles  that  the 
uimiila  ia  formed.    Escaped  from  their  prison,  they  con- 
tzw  their  motion  for  one  or  two  hours ;  and  retiring  always 
\  flraids  the  darker  edge  of  the  vessel,  sometimes  the^  pro- 
lug  their  wandering  courses,  sometimes  they  remain  in  the 
place,  causing  their  beak  to  vibrate  in  rapid  circles, 
really  they  collect  in  dense  masses,  containing  innumerable 
nins,  and  attach  themselves  to  some  extraneous  body  at  the 
»>::<:m  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  hasteo  to 
£^eiop  fihunents  like  those  of  the  mother  plant."  This 
p-c^  to  which  the  name  swarming  has  been  ^ven,  has 
t'irB  (^MCTved  by  Mr.  Ralfs,  Dr.  Hasaall,  and  others  in  various 
■■y*c)es  of  Deawtidieee,  more  especially  in  SpharopUa  eritpa 
i^l  Dnq»amm^dia  Unmii.   No  similar  movements  to  these 
ixf*  been  aoTwfaeie  obeemd  amongst  the  ova  of  the  animal 

Ibe  presence  of  starch  in  the  DesmidieiB  is  a  third  point 
>Ijed  on  by  Mr.  Balfs  as  distinguishing  the  vegetable  king- 
i.ci.    The  existence  of  this  suostance  is  easily  ascertained 
ihe  well-  known  reaction  of  iodine  upon  it.   Meyen  first 
-fc-^end  this  substance  in  the  Algce,  and  Mr.  Itolfs  and 
■■■^tn  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  observations. 
Js.\  'he  SAine  time  it  ahoold  be  stated  that  starch,  although 
:"t  fotm'l  present  io  the  tissues  of  the  lower  animals,  hits 
it:-ffntJy  b««a  detected  in  the  brain  of  man  by  Mr.  Bask 
f  Microscopical  Joomal,'  vd.  ii.  p.  105).   This  may  lead  to 
lLc  diseorery  of  the  oi^ence  of  ,t£is  sulwtanee  more  generally 
'ji  the  kingdom  than  has'been  hithoto  supposed. 

Tne  following  reasons  are  given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  after 
CTiBj  an  account  of  the  strwrture  in  CUMtriOf  for  placing 
^ecieB  xA  tiiin  gemis  amongst  animals 


let  TbntwliiltGZMfcrftM  hai »  csnolaliw  «f  uolanilw 
greatly  rwwmbliog  that  of  plants,  it  hai  also  a  definite  organ 
unknown  io  the  v^etable  world,  in  whidi  tha  active  mole- 
cules appear  to  enjoy  an  indeMndeat  motion,  and  the 
paristee  of  which  appear  flapabl*  «f  oootnotiog  upon  iti 
contents. 

Snd.  That  the  green  gelatinous  body  is  contained  in  a 
membranous  envelupe,  which,  while  it  ii  elastic,  eootraota 
also  upon  the  action  of  certain  raagenta,  whose  efiecta  ounot 
be  connidered  purely  chemical. 

3rd.  The  comparison  of  the  supposed  ova  with  cytoblaats 
and  cells  of  plants  preclades  the  possibility  of  oar  considering 
them  as  the  latter,  while  the  appearance  of  a  vitelline  nucleus, 
transparent  bat  molecular  fluid,  a  chorion,  or  abell,  deter- 
Inines  them  as  animal  ova.  It  was  shown  to  bo  impos-ible 
that  these  ^gs  had  been  deposited  in  the  empty  shell  by  other 
/n/tfOTM,  or  that  they  were  the  {inidiics  of  some  Entoaoon. 

4th.  That  wbile  it  was  impostiblo  to  determine  whether 
the  vague  motions  of  Cloilmium  were  T<dontaiy  or  not,  yet 
the  idea  the  author  had  formed  of  a  aaotorial  q>paratns 
forbade  bis  classing  them  with  plants. 

On  these  reasons,  Mr.  Ralfs  remarks,  that  the  peculiar 
organ— the  terminal  globules— of  the  Clotteria  are  as  much 
vegt^table  as  animal.  That  the  throwing  off  the  contents  of 
the  call  through  chemical  reagents,  is  as  much  vegetable  as 
animal.  "  If  fresh  water  touches  Grigitksia  tetatea,  the 
joints  burst  and  spirt  out  their  contents."  That  the  supposed 
ova  contain  starch,  and  are  therefore  vegstable.  That  he 
cannot  discover  that  the  orifices  at  the  extremities  of  some 
of  the  J>tmidi$»  «ra  tabes,  or  th«t  they  posMii  «  notiuial 
power. 


t  l>1Jhmoprlwm  SsmKvIQt  UMMnsmiHfBttA  tmBths  STMonsttar. 

3.  Micrtutervu  ermata,  a.  Sita*tmm  obhngun,  4.  XaKlhidium  armatnm. 
6.  Tb*  ume  with  ft  frond  MqnlrlnK  %  naw  WKmeat  by  dlvltdoo.  fl.  Cim- 

itredetmm  faleatui. 

The  Demidiea  are  all  of  an  herbaceous  grean  eoloar,  and 
from  this  circumstance  are  easily  disooverod  amtmgst  the 
other  microscopic  beings  with  which  they  occur.  They  are 
mosUy  inhabitants  of  fre»h  water.  Mr.  Thwaites  records 
two  or  three  species  from  bracki^  water.  Thc^  are  remark- 
able for  the  very  definite  outline  which  their  forms  auume, 
especially  in  the  genera  Mienulmat  (/ff,  2),  Euattrmn 
{fig.  3),  Xanthidium  {fig.  4),  and  Pediatlnm  {fig$.  7,  8). 
Their  most  ohviona  ehuacteriitie  howaver  is  their  evident 
diviuon  into  two  valves  or  segments.  The  point  of  union 
between  the  two  segments  is  in  general  verr  dcfimtely 
marked.  In  Ptdia^rum  and  ScmMeuma  it  is  less  obvious 
tlun  othw  gsnara.  It  is  nt  this  p<»B(  «f  union  that  the  osU 
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opens  and  discharges  iU  contents.  "  An  oninternipted  gra- 
dation," says  Mr.  Raih, "  may  be  traced  from  species  in 
which  these  cbaracten  are  inconspicaoDs  to  those  in  which 
they  are  fnUy  developed :  ihxa  in  Closterium  and  some 
species  of  Pmmm  there  is  no  constricUon ;  in  Tetme- 
mortu,  in  some  Qimaria,  and  in  Hyalotheeay  it  is  qoite 
evident,  althon^  still  but  slight;  in  DUfymojurium  and 
DamidMim  it  is  denoted  by  a  notch  at  each  angle ;  bnt  in 
^hesroMomutj  MiertumioM  {fig,  S),  and  some  other  geneia, 
the  constriction  is  very  deep,  and  the  connecting  portion 
forms  a  new  cotd  between  tlie  segmenta,  which  appear  like 
distiDct  cells,  and  are  so  considered  by  ^renbeig  and 
others."  He  farther  adds,  "  That  tiie  frond  in  Euattrum 
(fiSf-  3)  allied  genera  is  really  a  constricted  cell,  and  not 
a  binate  one,  will,  I  am  persoaded,  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  traces  the  gradations  mentioned  above." 

The  manner  m  which  the  cells  of  the  Vemiduee  are  mul- 
tiplied, is  by  means  of  repeated  transverse  divisions.  This 
process  may  be  seen  in  Euattrum,  the  new  segments  appear- 
ing at  the  constricted  part  of  the  original  segments.  At  first 
the  new  segments  appear  as  two  roundish  hyaline  bodies 
formed  of  the  sabstance  of  the  connecting  tnbe.  These 
lobnles  increase  in  size,  acquire  coloar,  uid  gradually  pnt  on 
the  appearance  of  the  old  portions.  As  they  increase  m  size 
the  original  segments  are  pushed  away  from  each  other,  and 
at  length  an  enUra  separation  takes  place,  each  old  sesment 
taking  wiUi  it  a  new  segment  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
one.  This  pnoeas  is  seen  going  on  in  fig.  6.  This  process 
is  repeated  again  and  again,  so  that  the  older  segments  are 
united  successimty,  as  it  were,  with  many  generations. 
This  multiplication  however  has  its  limits,  for  the  time 
comes  when  the  s^ments  gradually  enlarge  whilst  tb^ 
divide,  and  at  length  the  plant  ceases  to  grow.  When  this 
occurs  no  more  segments  are  produced,  the  internal  matter 
changes  its  appearance,  increases  in  densi^,  and  contains 
starcn-granules.  The  spore  is  now  formed,  which  is  to  give 
birth  to  a  new  individual,  and  the  old  one  perishes.  The 
separate  cells  fonned  by  this  process  of  segmentation  must 
be  r^arded  as  continuations  of  the  same  individual.  They 
are  like  the  grafts  and  bndi  from  a  tree ;  they  cmtinne  the 
individusl.  j 

The  reproduction  of  tha  Demidiea  aeema  to  take  place  in 
two  ways :  first,  by  the  form^on  of  granular  contents  in 
the  cell,  which  have  the  power  of  moving,  burst  Uie  cell, 
and  produce  the  phenomena  of  swarming  above  referred  to ; 
and  secondly,  hy  the  formation  of  a  aporanginia,  or  case  con- 
taining spores,  after  the  union  or  conju^^on  of  the  cells 
before  described.  The  sporangia  assume  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  are  sometimes  covered  with  spines,  and  Mr.  fialfs  say^ 
"  That  the  orbicular  spinous  bodies  so  frequent  in  flint  aio 
fossil  sporangia  of  DetmidUa,  cannot,  I  think,' be  doubtful, 
when  they  are  compared  with  figures  of  recent  ones." 

Movements  of  the  cell-contents  of  DamidietB,  similar  to 
the  cyclosis  of  higher  plants,  have  been  observed  by  Dal- 
mnple,  Buley,  and  others.  These  movements  consist  of 
definite  eoTTents  of  the  cell-contents,  passing  in  two  opposite 
directions,  the  one  along  the  side  of  the  ceU,  and  the  other 
along  the  periphery  of  the  gelatinous  mass  in  their  interior. 
Idbanewski,  a  OMman  observer,  states  that  these  cnirents 
areutennittent,  lasting  eadi  time  for  about  Mven  seconds. 

The  part  fulfilled  by  the  Detmidiea  in  creation  ia  little 
known.  They  undoubtedly  purify  the  water  in  which  they 
live  in  the  same  manner  as  other  plants,  and  famish  food  to 
a  number  of  fresh-water  animals.  As  they  do  not  attach 
themselves  to  external  objects  they  are  seldom  found  living 
in  running  streams.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  the  beds 
of  large  rivers,  and  several  species  are  enumerated  by  Drs. 
Lankester  and  Kedfem,  in  their  report  on  the  '  Microscopical 
Characters  of  the  Water  of  the  Thames.'  The  best  places 
f«  procuring  them  are  small  shallow  pools  which  do  not  dry 
up  m  the  summer.  Mr.  Ralfs  ssys,  however,  that  the  same 
iipecies  never  occur  in  the  same  pools  two  years  in  succession. 
They  prefer  open  moors  and  exposed  places,  and  are  rarely 
found  in  wo(^  ihady  ^acei^  or  deep  ditches.  They  are 
seldom  found  in  turbid  water  of  any  Jdnd,  In  this  respect 
they  are  the  opponte  of  their  coneenen  the  JOiatomaew. 
which  almost  as  a  rule  are  found  when  the  J>mmidim  are 
not. 

The  best  way  of  procuring  them  for  examination  is  to  take 
a  piece  of  linen,  lav  it  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  bsc 
.and  then,  br  the  aid  of  a  tin  hox  or  ladle,  scoop  np  the 
water,  ana  strain  it  thcou^  tiie  bag.  After  this  process  has 
be«  npaM  a  tortfanei,  the  apecimeni  of  JJMmWm  wiU 


be  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  lines,  iriiicfa,  i(  kept 
moist,  will  allow  of  the  growtii  and  dmu^nent  of  Umm 
beautiful  objects  for  man;;^  months. 

The  study  of  this  fanuly  will  undoubtedly  amply  repay 
the  naturalist  for  years  to  come.  Comparstively  little  u 
known  of  the  species  beyond  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
following  is  an  analysiB  ii  the  genera  found  by  Hr.  BaUi  in 
theBrituhiilands:—  | 
• 

Plant  in  elongated  jnnted  filament.  Sporan^  oiUcBlar, 

smooth. 

\.  Hyalotheca. — Filament  cylindrical.   Two  species. 

2.  />*(:Ifmopntu».— Filamenti^lindricaliorsub-cylindri^ 
Joints  with  two  oppodta  or  dentate  projections.  I.) 
Two  species.  [ 

3.  Ztemidtim. — Filament  triansnlar,  or  qusdiangubr; 
jmnts  connected  by  a  thickened  border.   Two  species. 

4.  Aptogonum. — Filament  triangular  or  plain,  with  fon- 
mina  between  the  joints.   One  species. 

6.  S^antoma. — Filament pIan&nia];^niini&edoinoB< 
ated ;  joints  with  junction-glands.  Two  speeiei. 

Frond  simple  from  complete  transverse  division,  dia-  i 
tinctly  constricted  at  the  junction  of  the  segments,  which  an 
seldom  longer  tlum  broad;  aporang^  spinous  or  tabercnlaUd, 
rarely  if  ever  smooth. 

6.  Mieratieria», — Lobee  of  the  segments  incised  or  Udeii* 
tate.   {Fig.  S.)   Thirteen  species. 

7.  .EutMtrufli.— S^ments  sinnated,  generally  notched  at 
the  end,  and  with  inflated  protuberances.  {Fig,  3.)  Eighteen 
species. 

8.  C^Minanufli.— Smments  in  front  tIbw  neither  notched 
nor  sinnated ;  in  ena  view  ellipUc,  circolar,  or  crudfum. 
Thirty-three  species. 

9.  XanthitUum. — S^;ments  compresud,  entire,  and  sid- 
nons,   {Fig».  4  and  fi.)   Six  species. 

10.  Artkrodemm. — Segments  compressed,  and  having  only 
two  spines  or  mucroe.   Two  species. 

11.  StauraOrum. — End  view  angular,  radiate,  or  vith 
elon^tel  processes  which  are  never  geminate.  Fortj 
species. 

12.  iTft^finoe&HZiMi.— S^ments  angular,  each  angle  having 
two  processes,  one  inferior  and  parallel  with  the  sunilar  one 
of  the  other  segmeot^h^  other  superior  and  cUTeigenL  Oos 
species. 

••*  ^ 

Frond  simple,  from  complete  tranivane  divisim,  generally 
much  elongated,  never  spinous,  frequenUy  not  constricted  at 
the  centre.   Sporangia  smooth, 

13.  TteeiflHOfw.— Frond  straight,  constricted  at  the  centre, 
and  notched  at  the  enda.   Three  species. 

14.  Penium. — Frond  straight,  scarcely  cwutxicted  at  the 

centre.   Eight  species., 

10.  Doddiwn.  —  Fxcsai  strmght,  mndt  elongaled,  con- 
stricted at  the  centre,  truncate  at  the  ends.    Seven  speciui. 

16.  Cloaerium. — Frond  crescent-shaped  or  arcuate,  not 
constricted  at  the  centre.    {Fig.  6.)    Twenty-two  spemes. 

17.  SpiroUmuL — Frond  straight,  not  constricted  at  the 
centre;  endochrome  spirally  twisted.   Two  species. 

Cells  elongated,  entire,  fasciculated. 

18.  Ankistrodesmus.  —  Cells  aggregated  into  faggol-like 
bundles.   {Fig.  9.)    One  species. 

*««** 

Frond  composed  of  few  cells,  definite  in  number,  and  not 
forming  a  filament.   (Sporangia  nnhnown.) 

19.  PeiKiutnm.— Cells  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  flattened 
star,  thmr  outer  maipn  bidentate.  ( 7  &  8.)  Eleven 
species. 

SO.  Semedumut. — Cells  oblong  or  fusiform,  entire,  placed 
side  by  ride  in  a  single  row,  but  during  division  into  two 
rows.   Six  species. 

(Ralfa  and  Jenner,  Sritith  Detmidiea ;  Siebold,  (h 
Unicellular  PlanU  <md  Animalt,  in  Hfie.  J'^rttal,  1&53 
1Aene^nax,0nthe  Animal ^iatwe  of  DiatomaeeoBy  traiiblaie^ 
by  Ray  Society,  18M ;  A.  Brann,  On  RejuvmtMcencf  in  th\ 
Plant,  translated  by  Ray  Societ^r,  1854 ;  L-indley,  r&tetaH 
Kingdom;  NSgeli,  OattuagM  mU^l^rrA^en  phyti^noi*c 
und  ^fttematiech  bearbeitet,  Zurich,  1849  \  Cohn,  Oii  th 
Natural  HtgUny  i^Pntococm  pluoMii,  txaulntftd  by  its 
Society,  1854.)  '  . 
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DjmNUK.  In  tlni  aoBtm  the  defendaBt  ooald»  until 
neenily,  in  «11  eun  rrtatn  tba  chattels  whidi  the  plaintiff 
■Bo^to  neorcr,  on  psTiniit  of  the  damagM  awazded  bytlie 
iniy  aa  the  alternatiTo  of  not  giving  them  op  to  the  owner. 
If  the  pUictiff,  therefore,  was  desiroiui  of  reeoTering  the  veiy 
dkattel  iteelf,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  a  court  of 
eqnitj^  which,  on  the  pilpable  gronnd  of  the  ieme<^  at  law 
being  insoffident,  interfered,  and  compelled  the  defendant 
to  make  a  specific  delivery  to  the  plaintiff  of  his  property. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  this  pnrpoeef  the  Snperior  Conrts  of  Common  Iaw  having 
now  the  same  powen  as  the  Coort  of  Eqoi^  to  enforce  the 
nedfie  delivery  of  the  chattels  recovered  in  the  action  of 
detinae.   ('  Commui  Law  Froeednre  Act,'  1854.) 

DEXTRIN.  [CHunsTKT,  8. 1 ;  Twon,  Ouahu,  £t.  1.1 

DIALLAOE.  JAooiTB.] 

DIAN^A.  [PULMOOaADA.] 

BIASPORB.  [MitfnuLooT.jS'.l.l 
DIASTASE.  JChxhistrt,  S.  1.] 

DIATOMACSf^,  or  DIATOMEA,  a  gnmp  of  organised 
beings  which  natnralists  have  placed  in  the  animal  and  v^e- 
taUe  kingdoms,  Itccording  as  uiey  hare  regarded  Uwir  stroc- 
tsres  as  most  ^ed  to  the  me  kinsdom  or  the  other.  These 
cn^anisms  consist  of  a  single  cell,  and  are  remarkable  for 
pniarising  a  hard  shell-valve  or  frnitole,  which  is  composed 
of  s&lex  or  flint,  and  which  remains  permanent  after  its  organic 
timiee  ham  perished. 

The  fiiUovdng  is  a  definiti<m  of  this  gronp  of  heings  by  one 
of  tbe  most  reeant  writen  on  this  snbject ; — Plant  a  fmstnle ; 
cooJBStiDg  of  a  nntloenlar  or  imperfecUy  septate  cell,  invested 
with  a  faivalTa  siliceoaa  ^dermis.  Qemmiparona  increase, 
self-drvision ;  daring  which  process  the  cell  secretes  a 
Bore  or  \tm  nUceons  connecting  membrane.  Reprodnctioo, 
W  cDDjn^tion,  and  the  formation  of  sporangia.  (W.  Smith.) 

The  JMatomaeea  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  motion  ; 
sad  when  this  fiinctioQ  was  supposed  to  be  pecnliar  to  the 
ipiTnnl  kingdom,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  fint 
ftwrven  of  these  organisms  referred  them  to  the  animal 
ku^om.  Ehrenberg,  in  his  great  work  on  the  '  Infusorial 
Animalcolee,*  greatly  enlarged  oar  knowledge  of  this  family, 
and  added  to  the  forms  that  were  already  known.  He 
ifcarded  them,  as  well  as  the  Deitnidiece,  and  other  beings 
vhicfa  are  now  generally  referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
as  aminxltt.  The  following  are  the  principal  pmnta  en  which 
he  relied  far  asrigning  to  them  this  position  :— 

Isc  The  ^Ko^MoeM  ezhilnt  a  pecnliar  i[mtaiieowii^^ 
3»nt,  vhich  is  prodaced  by  certain  locomotive  organs. 

Snd.  A  Ivge  number  of  them  have  in  the  middle  of  the 
Uteral  sarfaee  an  opening  about  which  round  corpascles  are 
•.ijated,  which  become  coloured  blue  when  placed  in  water 
c^taining  indigo,  jnat  as  many  of  the  Polygaatiic  Infiuoria, 

3nl.  Tbe  ahdls  of  the  DiiOomaeoB  resemble  in  structure 
i:d  ooiifi»matioii  tluM  whieb  we  seen  in  the  MoUtmatnd 
'j»T  animals. 

These  argnmenta  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  state- 
oeiit.  th^^*-  spontaneous  movement  is  now  known  not  to  be 
if«eiaJIj  animal,  as  the  spores  of  nuny  Alffce,  and  their 
^.rije  fomds  are  known  to  be  actively  motile.  In  the  next 
j'acc  tlie  coloDring  of  the  interior  fay  indigo  also  takes 
^j%<re  in  truly  T^etable  atractuies. 

Tbe  complex  stnictore  of  the  minute  riliosona  fnutnleB  of 
■ie  ZHtMcmueea  is  a  hot  that  haa  stmck  many  observeis.  It 
^nasulj  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
.■^luaden  in  his  *  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,'  after  giving 
i  Buimto  analysis  of  the  alieeons  stntctore  of  Natiada 
nridim  (JUr.  6  r^resents  this  genns),  says,  "  Such  an  artificial 
ma  eompiicateastrtictnre  amongst  plants  has  no  explanation 
=^  ia  entirely  without  ngoificance.  In  all  true  plants  we 
L^d  tbe  silica  present  in  a  very  different  form,  as  minute 
-lum  or  drops,  and  distribnted  thronch  the  substnnce  of  the 
r-L-w»ll_"  Again,  in  another  place  he  says,  *'  This  curions 
vrietorv  is  wholly  without  analogy  in  thev^etable  kingdom, 
cannot  be  derived  from  tbe  laws  of  v^etation  with 
v^i-ch  we  are  at  meseot  acquainted." 

More  recently  Professor  Mene^ini  has  come  forward  aa  an 
idrocste  of  the  animal  nature  of  />iiildflsaes«.  In  a  very 
'--jcj^  axul  nmarkable  essay,  pablisbed  at  Venice  in  1845,  he 
By* : 

"  II  -ws  npposB  them  to  he  plants,  we  must  admit  every 
iTKole,  every  navienla,  to  be  a  cell.  We  must  suppose  this 
ct!i  wub  -vc^  penetrated  by  silic^  developed  within  another 
9^  ^  a  dilerent  natoie,  at  leaai  in  evaiy  esse  where  there 
isa  AtxBCtpedUGle  or  investing  ttths.   In  this  uHceoos 


wall  we  mnst  reectfiiise  a  complication  certainly  unequalled 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  wonld  still  remain  to  he 
proved  that  the  eminentiy  nitrogenous  internal  substaniw 
corresponded  with  the  gonimic  substance,  and  that  the  oil- 
globules  coold  take  the  place  of  starch.  The  multiplication 
wonld  be  a  simple  cellalar  dedaplication  (sdoppiamento), 
but  it  wonld  remain  to  be  proved  that  it  takes  place,  as  in 
other  vegetable  cells,  either  by  the  formation  of  two  distinct 
primitive  utricles  or  by  the  introflcction  or  constriction  of  the 
wall  itself.  Finally,  there  would  still  remain  unexplained 
the  external  motions  and  tbe  internal  changes,  and  we  must 
prove  Ehrenbog's  observations  on  the  exterior  organs  of 
motion  to  he  fitlse.  Bat,  again,  admitting  their  animal  nature, 
mnch  wonld  remain  to  be  investigated,  both  in  their  onaaie 
itmetue  and  th^  vital  fimetions ;  excepting  this,  so  uur  is 
we  know,  we  haw  only  one  difficulty  to  overcome,  that  of 
the  probably  teinaiy  non-aiotised  composition  of  the  external 
geUtinons  sabstanee  of  the  peduncles  and  investing-tubes. 
Bat  as  the  presenoo  of  nitn^n  is  not  a  positive  character  of 
animal  natnre,  so  the  absence  of  it  is  not  a  proof  of  vc^ 
table.  And  in  order  that  the  objection  should  reslly  have 
some  weight,  it  wonld  be  well  to  demonstrate  that  this  sub- 
stance is  isomeric  with  starch.  For  then,  supposing  all  the 
aignments  in  &voar  of  the  animal  nature  of  IHatomaB  were 
proved  by  new  and  more  circumstantial  observations,  this 
peculiarity,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  objection,  might  still 
be  r^arded  aa  an  important  discovery.  We  should  then 
have  in  the  animal  aa  well  aa  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a 
ternary  snbstance  simitar  to  that  forming  the  basis  of  the 
vegetiu>le  tissue.^* 

Of  the  chemical  eompodtten  of  the  J)iatemaed»  little 
satis&etor^  has  at  {HMent  been  made  out.  Professor  Frank- 
land  of  Manchester,  according  to  the  Rev.  W.  Smithy  whose 
work  on  the  British  DiaUmaeea  is  one  of  tbe  last  that  has 
hitherto  been  published,  has  found  that  a  large  amonnt  of 
iron  exists  in  the  stale  of  a  silicate  or  protoxide  in  the  sili- 
ceons  frastoles,  which  probably  aecoonts  for  the  brown  or 
yellow  colour  of  these  organisms.  On  the  application  of 
tincture  of  iodine  the  internal  membrane  contracts  on  its 
contents,  and  converts  these  from  a  golden-yellow  to  a  bright 

Cn,   On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  they  exhibit  a  deep 
m  hue. 

The  fsct  which  is  most  relied  on  to  support  the  v^table 
natnre  of  the  Dialomaeeee,  by  those  who  advocate  this  view, 
does  not  ^pear  to  have  been  known  to  Meneghini,  and  that 
ia  the  conjogation  of  ib»  cells  of  whidk  they  are  composed 
in  the  same  manner  as  m  the  DeimidkiE.  [XtasmniBja,  S.  &] 
This  discovery  was  made  bj  Mr.  Thwaites,  and  observed  in 
species  of  Eunatia  {Jig.  1 ),  in  EpUhahia  gibba  and  E.  tvrffubt 
{fig.  19),  FntgHaria  peettHtUu,  and  other  species.  This 
process  takes  place  as  follows:— Two  individuals  eloeely 
approximated  dehisce  in  the  middle  of  their  Ions  diameter, 
whereupon  fonr  protnberances  arise,  which  mnet  four  similar 
ones  in  the  opposite  frustule.  These  indicate  the  fuiure 
channels  by  which  the  endochrome  of  the  two  frastales 
becomes  nnited^  as  well  as  the  spot  where  snlvteqaently  the 
double  sporangium  is  developed  ifigi.  6,  19).  From  the 
sporangium  the  new  individnsJs  are  developed.  Thia  process 
is  precisely  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  Detmidiece^ 
BO  that  the  frastales  of  the  Diatoms  must  be  r*- gsrded  as 
cells  of  the  same  individoaL  **lf  we. duly  consider  this 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Thwaites,  "  how  mnch  does  it  exalt  the  lower 
tribes  of  plants  in  onr  estimation  !  since  we  may  contemplate 
an  individaal  plant  of  them  not  as  the  single  phyton— not  as 
the  single  frond — not  as  the  single  cell — but  it  may  be  as  the 
aggregate  of  thousands  of  these ;  —view  it  occupying  as  mnch. 
space  and  exercinng  as  great  au  influence  in  the  economy  of 
nature  as  the  largetii  forest^tree  I " 

The  mode  by  which  the  cells  are  multiplied  amongst  the 
DiatomaeecB  appears  to  be  strictly  in  accordftuce  with  what  oc- 
curs generally  in  toe  vegetable  kingdom.  This  process  is  one 
of  seu-division.  The  first  step  is  the  fission  or  division  of  the 
internal  cell,  ^'probably  by  the  doubling-in  of  its  membranous 
wall,  and  consequently  the  ^paration  of  the  endochrome,  or 
cell-contents  J  the  central  vesicle  or  cTtoblast  also  divicuitf 
into  two  parts,  which  remora  to  a  little  distance  from  each 
other ;  t^Ms  movements  being  umnltaneons  with  a  retrocea- 
sion  of  the  epidermal  valves  and  the  formation  of  the  ailiceoua 
connecting-membrane  already  described.  In  the  centra  of 
the  enlai^  frustule,  in  i-xacl  apposition  to  the  original  valves 
and  closely  applied  to  them,  there  are  now  found  two  new 
valves,  covering  the  aorfsce  of  the  cell-membianea  along  the 
line  itf  fistion.  The  divided  porUona  of  thsv  endochrome 
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Sread  themselvei  along  the  membcaae  which  ii  embruwd  by 
0  new  valvM,  and  there  result  two  half-new  frutnlM 
bound  together  by  the  connectins  -  membniWf  gmemtad 
during  the  process  we  have  described. 

**  Daring  the  healthy  life  of  the  Diatom  the  proeeti  of  lelf- 
diviaioB  is  being  eontiniially  repeated ;  the  two  half-nair 
frnstules  at  once  proceed  to  divide  agun  each  into  two  frus- 
tnles,  and  thna  iba  proeesa  continnes.  I  hava  been  unable 
to  aseertun  ihe  time  occopied  in  a  single  act  of  self-diviaion, 
but  suppoxing  it  to  be  completed  in  twenty-foor  hoars,  we 
bhoald  have,  as  the  prosf  ny  of  a  single  fmstole,  the  (unazing 
number  of  one  thoasand  milHonx  in  a  single  month  ;  a  cir- 
cnmstance  which  will  in  some  degree  expUin  the  sadden  or 
at  lenst  rapid  appearance  of  vast  numbers  of  these  oreanisms 
in  localities  wheie  they  were  but  a  Hhort  time  previoasly  either 
nnrecognised  or  only  sparingly  difftued.*'  (Smith,  p.  S6.) 


1.  XmaHa  Dimdtmm.  9.  JhjMdttni*  $e>dpbu.  S.  TWecnUfm  RtM/.  4. 
BftHnUa  bitriatm.  6.  Sipuirm  §rae  6.  Km>4aiia  tUgaitt.  7.  FU%r»t{amm 
amffrnttahrm.  B.  Coetmrma  bmctetaium,  portion  npraMntlnit  conJiiKaTlon. 
tt.  Oompkmnia  ftmii^tmm.  10.  X-TiSoiteirfMlan,  11.  BaeiUarin  parad^a, 
13.  Adinanthe*  loitgipt$,  13.  StrinUiU^  imptuMmia.  14.  DiaUmt  nlfart,  tb« 
fiiuiuU*  Doitad.  16.  Bidditlphia  puklulla.  IS.  Mtlomr*  warimu;  lha  en- 
Iar)t«aMnt  jBp«>en1Ur  to  the  K''ina:  a,  aids  y\»w.  IT.  DickUia  titvoid't;  a, 
ftn«tol*{  1^  Awid.  18.  SekiMitmm  SmUkU  t  «.  Ihuiilr ;  h,  lUtta:  c  nfund, 
Batoral  iIm;  4,  tmtA  magiiMWd.  19.  £pilk»mia  tKrgUa,  Ulartatllit  Uw 
pmi  M  of  •otOafiioa.  FntntadnwlncDj  Ut.  W«t. 

The  Btnietnre  of  the  siliceous  portion  of  the  Diatmacece  is 

U  u"*'*^.™"'*^''***'®  P*f*  organisation.  The  following 

™»ghini',  account  of  this  organ  :— 

wb.tiS'  S'***'.'"  »  iormtd  of  a  siliceoas  »hield  and  a  soft 
•*»>«W  ton JSt""?  """^'"ed-  According  to  KGtzing,  this 
"'iea  comhi^  ^^^y  perhaps,  of 

d.nSSj",'*  Nageli  farther  says  thit  the 

which  lu  btitevL*  V     ""twd*  o*  «n  organic  membrane, 
wiauo  B«mbnfll^°!  ^  *  Tegetable  nature.  In  fact,  aa 
«>ght  to  eiSrt,  for  the  aUica  could  not 


become  solid  axeept  by  ctystaUising  or  deporiting  itsslf  on 
some  pre-axistiag  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  wt  aotiot 
admit,  with  Nivjieli,  that  it  has  been  dspoutad  extaroaliy; 
for  iu  many  genera,  and  especially  in  the  Acknantkidia,  ihe 
siliceous  shield  is  covered  with  a  very  delicate  dilatible 
membrane,  itself  containing  silica,  aa  is  proved  by  itt  lu- 
taining  ondianged  the  action  of  fire  and  acids.  There- 
fore, comparing  this  shield  with  other  organic  formaiioD., 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  containing  in  like  mtuuei 
either  silica  or  some  other  so-called  mineral  element,  we  mtf 
reasonably  consider  it  to  be  formed  of  an  organic  time  ptt- 
meated  by  silica.  This  penneation  nuy  occur  either  in  Um 
wall  of  a  simple  cell,  as  is  seen  In  the  epidermal  celU  of 
many  plants,  or  within  minute  cells,  as  in  various  plants 
animoliL.  The  action  of  heat  or  of  acid,  in  these  case*,  de- 
stroying the  organic  matter  and  leaving  the  silica  uniouditd, 
does  not  alter  the  apparent  form  of  the  organ,  becsM  the 
skeleton  remains  nnutertd. 

'I  Externally  to  the  shield  KUtzing  ohserred  a  thinstratam 
which  he  denominated  cement,  which  may  be  nude  vinUe 
either  by  desiccation  or  by  calcination ;  and  produces  litlui 
a  simple  opacity,  or  lines,  ^ints,  and  macula,  sometimH 
irregularly  dispMed,  somettmes  regularly.  He  iap)ioiei  it 
to  be  a  silicate  of  iron  or  of  alumina.  Independently  of  tin 
chemical  materials  which  it  may  contain,  this  outidde  ial^ 
gument  seems  to  me  the  more  imponant,  inasmuch  as  evn 
without  resorting  to  the  means  indicated  by  KUtnag,  I 
observe  it  to  be  constant,  not  nurely  in  the  spaciti  sns- 
merated  by  him,  bat  also  in  many  otbera,  and  I  could  aloMit 
assert  that  it  exists  in  all.  For  to  me  it  appears  to  coir^ 
spond  with  that  fine  membrane  of  the  Adtnonlhidia  abois 
mentioned,  which,  according  to  Klitzing's  own  obserTaliooi, 
Is  always  visible  whenever  the  two  new  individuals  (into 
which  every  Diatom  is  reaoWed  in  its  multiplication  by  de- 
duplication)  (sdoppiamento)  begin  to  separate.  The  liiKi 
and  points  supposed  to  belong  to  the  subjacent  shield  beIoD| 
very  frequently  to  thia  kind  of  coveting, 

*'  The  shield  itself  is  formed  of  at  least  foor  pieces,  or 
Talves,  united  toother  in  a  four-aided  flgnre— -a  tetiagA 
The  mode  of  anion  is  unknown.  But  the  existence  »f  s 
kind  of  articulation  which  permits  an  opening  and  closioj, 
like  the  valves  of  a  shell-fish  deacribed  by  Corda  in  a  bimc.m 
of  Surirella,  has  been  denied  by  other  observers.  Be  tni*  u 
it  may,  whether  spontaneons  after  death  or  induced  by 
external  nteans,  this  separation  does  take  place  in  a  leguUt 
manner.  Now,  if.  we  siippoiie  an  organic  cell  with  a  wa^l 
permeated  by  silica,  and  with  a  four-sided  figure,  we  can 
easily  suppose  that  all  the  sides  will  mechanically  tuppoil 
each  other.  Moreover,  we  shall  meet  with  nnmerous  AcU 
by^  a  different  kind  of  analogy,  namely,  that  with  wli^ 
anitnal  tissues  belonging  either  to  the  internal  skeleton  a 
the  external  tegument. 

"The  four  valves  are  eqnal  in  length,  bnt  in  many  ipecN 
and  genera  one  pair  exceeds  the  opposite  pair  in  breaJtk 
In  order  to  establish  an  uniform  language  it  is  convenient  t 
term  those  primary  valves  or  surfncea  which  exhibit  alon 
the  middle  tne  line  of  division  in  the  act  of  Deduplicatiol 
which,  since  it  is  formed  here  in  a  normal  manner,  ra]| 
parallel  to  the  other  two  aor&ces.  denominated  laten 
Along  the  primary  surfaces  we  frequently  aee  lom;i'udJll 
lines,  which  terminate  at  the  two  extremities  in  small 
tares.  From  their  iatemal  sarface  there  project  into  ll 
cavity  linear  marka  variously  formed  but  alwayalongitudiaal 
these  are  termed  vittx, 

"  The  lateral  surlaces  have  frequently  a  round  aperture 
greater  or  smaller  size  in  the  centre,  and  from  this  a  fi%a| 
extends  towards  each  extremity.    This  fiaaure  either  1<^ 
itself  gradually  or  expands  into  the  regular  terminal  » 
tures.   When  this  occata  each  of  these  surfacea  Is  div 
into  two  distinct  valves.   On  these  lateral  surfaces  we  obe . 
the  atrisa,  lines,  and  transverse  costs,  no  lesa  a<lmir«b> 
their  beauiiful  appeaiance  than  for  thair  constant 
in  number,  direction,  and  proportion.    When  many  iaj 
viduals  are  united  together  to  form  one  compound  being,] 
a  polyp  for  instance,  it  is  always  by  the  lateral  anrfacea  fl 
they  touch  each  other;  and  since  all  other  characters 
times  fail,  we  can  affix  to  them  the  denomination  *  lat« 
from  this  principal  one. 

"  Besides  the  vitt^e  before  mentioned,  in  some  gea 
(Biddulpkia,  fy.  Ifi,  Clinacotphaua^  Terjisinoi)  there] 
other  solid  auhstances  in  their  internal  cavities :  thrse. 
Tarionsly  arranged. 
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Nnginliduiiidiaatli^aeomplflK  itracton,  diflmnt 
Ibtrefon  from  whU  would  be  pniaibed  hy  o  nmple  eellnltf 
nil  BhreDbfTg  dedacee  from  it  «n  orgnment  toeonparo  it 
riib  the  shell  of  Moilutea,  Tba  AreeUinm  JMJ  bo  cited 
uDODit  tfao  In/Moria.  KQtAug  states,  in  replj,  that  among 
mutable  cells  then  i«  found  a  poealiu'  eooformatioD  of  the 
nVii,  with  pramlnonets,  doprosaiona,  pmnta,  linea,  papilli^ 
isi  peHbntioDs,  diipoaad  in  a  ngoltr  nannsr ;  ho  reton  to 
riisiof  polltn,  ai  ui  initanee.  He  mlgbt  hare  added  the 
aore  tippropriato  initSnoe  of  tfao  J}$midtttB,  which  would  bo 
Ttrjelosely  allied  to  the  DiatmuB,  if  tbe  latter,  like  the 
ir>mtf  coald  be  reforred  to  tbe  TOgeUble  kingdom.  If  not 
tqjtl  in  constancy  and  refralarity,  tbe  Dtmidiaw  display  a 
miter  drgree  of  complication }  and  we  most  remember  tbe 
iiimnt  natore  of  their  mbatance,  for  in  tbe  TOitetable  cell, 
vim  lime  or  lilica  prodominatea,  the  wall  becomes  uniform 
ad  rvgnlar  (T)  (oDifnrme  «d  tVregolare)." 
Tbe  silice-ioi  epfderm  preienu  an  extraordinary  Tariety 
HotioM,  which  in  every  and  tpeciea  offer  tbe  best 

|>«ihl«  meana  of  distinction  and  identiflcBtion :  striie,  or 
una  frequently  moniliform,  dota  arranged  in  a  ndiste  or 
mKeotrie  maimer,  and  minate  dividona  prewniing  per- 
Mj  hexagonal  ontlines,  are  amongat  the  moat  firoqnent 
xtoneneca.  Great  diAirenea  of  opiniim  atiati  a  to  the 
utui  of  theoo.  Mr.  Smith  aayt, "  I  an  di^oaed  to  ragard 
ihem  ill  aa  modifieations  in  the  arrangtmenta  of  the  lilex  of 
'Jie  Tslre,  ariafaig  from  tbe  mode  of  detelopmMt  peculiar  in 
och  ease  to  the  membrane  with  vdnah  the  silex  is  com- 
^i-cd"  He  aJLso  denies  that  there  are  any  perfotations  in 
nivtf  as  mpposed  by  Ehrenbe^  and  Ktitzln^.  These 
'.'■rumoh  are  also  denied  by  Behleiden.  Mr.  Smith  denies 
u-i  ihftt  tha  vnlvM  are  externally  eorand  with  any  organic 
□fsibrane. 

Tbe  deliea(7  of  tha  markings  on  many  of  the  ZXaMmaenv 
^Wthem  objects  peculiarly  adapted  for  testing  the  powers 
'  Jie  ohject-Klaniea  of  the  microscope.  The  following  table, 
iiwa  np  by  MessiB.  Sollitt  and  Harrison  of  Hull,  to  whom 
s:rrf«copy  is  indebted  for  having  first  pointed  out  thia 
skdwd  of  testing  the  powers  of  the  micRwcope,  was  pre- 
<-it«d  by  them  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  ^tisb  Aaaooiatiw 
KHvUin  1803 
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Navidda  t(r^i/ii . 

in.  Hifpoeampv* 
N.  Spenetrii,  . 
It.t^iata   .  . 
If.  ttrigon  (Isrg*) 
N.  Uvigota  («mall) . 
Ceratmaa  Patciola 
Naricutatigwtoiika 
H.  areas  .... 


State  in  iach. 

Angle  of  Aper- 
ture. 

34-000 

40' 

42000 

60" 

50D0O 

70" 

60-000 

80' 

60-000 

80' 

70  000 

90= 

80-000 

95' 

SO-liOO 

110' 

105000 

120° 

130-000 

150 

Tba  I>i4aemaem  possess  tbe  power  of  moTiDg.  "The 
have  no  apodal  oq[Ui  for  tbase  movementa.   But  as, 
1  csequence  of  their  nntritiTe  processes  they  take  in  and 

■  -  '  at  floid  matters,  the  cells  necessarily  move  when  the 
-'xn.on  and  the  emission  of  the  flaidi  ia  unequally  dis- 

-r-\  on  parts  of  the  surface,  and  is  so  active  as  to  over- 
'  -r  the  resisUnce  of  the  water.    This  mntion  consequently 
'  '-vrred  more  particularly  in  those  celU  which,  in  coq- 
■sce  of  their  taper  fwrms,  easily  pass  thro'igh  the  water  ; 

■  —  -sl'i  moreover  move  only  in  the  direciion  of  their  long 

If  ore  half  of  a  spia(lle->-haped  or  ellipKoidal  cell 
^'7  or  exclusively  admits  material,  tha  other  half,  on  the 
--"^T:  pviug  it  out,  the  cell  moves  towards  the  side 

-  -'^  ihc  admission  takes  place.   But,  as  in  these  cells  both 

-  '-a  an  ^lynolocically  uid  nwrphologieally  euctly  alike, 

i'-  tittl  it  ia  first  tbe  one  and  then  the  other  half  which 
'  *t  or  emita,  and  oonieqaently  the  cell  moves  some* 
ia  oae,  sometimes  in  the  opposite  direction.'*  (NSgeli.) 
it  perhaps  as  satisfaetoiy  an  explanation  of  these 
'-   -tiamu  as  can  be  given  in  tbe  present  state  of  our 
■  All  observers  agree  that  they  can  find  no 

■  icEj;*  ;o  npport  Ehrenber^s  notion  of  a  pedal  or  motile 
'        r  Wj-etlea  from  the  interior  of  the  siliceous  shield. 

-  -t  Re-T.  W.  Smith  has  also  detected  cyclosis  in  the  Dia- 
•    -fw.  "  A  distinct  movement,"  he  B^ys,"  of  the  granular 

4  tba  oidoehsome,  okwely  xvwmbUng  the  dten- 


latlon  of  the  edl-eontnta  la  ClMttrkm  LmmU^  notlood 
Mr.RaUs  [DcBMtoiuXand  which  I  have  frequently  detected 
In  the  same  species,  has  oceasionally  Ulen  nnder  my  notice  in 
some  of  the  larger  forma  of  Diakmaoemr  He  has  otMrved 
it  in  SurwUa  biaeriata.  {Fig.  4.)  "  This  circulation,*' 
he  continues, "  has  not  however  the  regularity  of  movement 
so  eonapicnoos  in  the  Detmidiam^  and  ia  of  too  ambiguous  a 
cihancter  to  fnroieh  data  for  any  very  certain  con<.lubioos, 
■ava  one,  namely,  that  the  Diatom  mnat  be  a  single  cell,  and 
cannot  contain  a  number  of  oqMinto  oigsns,  sndi  aa  haw 
been  allq[ed  to  oeenpy  its  interiw  j  since  the  ondoohrono 
moves  freely  from  one  portion  of  the  frostnle  to  uurther, 
approaching  and  receding  from  the  central  nnclens,  nnin- 
peded  by  any  interveuiu  obstacle." 

The  DiaUmaesm  are  tba  moot  abundant  and  extensively 
distributed  of  unicellular  organisms.  They  are  found  in  tbe 
ocean,  at  the  months  of  rivers,  in  brackish  waters,  in  riven^ 
lakes,  ponds,  ditches,  pools,  and  cisterns.  In  fact,  wherever 
a  few  drupa  of  water  are  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
air,  we  may  expect  to  find  forms  of  DiaUtmactm.  Their 
forma  are  not  less  abundant  than  their  presence.  In  the  fint 
volume  of  his  *  Synopsis  of  tbe  British  Diatomacea,'  the  Ber. 
W.  Smith  haa  described  upwards  of  830  species,  and  tiw 
iaeoBd  will  contain  noarly  100,  so  that  the  number  of 
spocioB  known  in  Great  Britain  u  eonaidermbly  above  800. 
The  fiunlity  vrith  which  their  forms  are  preserved,  give  to 
these  objecta  a  great  advantage,  and  a  haodM  «f  sand  fnn 
the  sea  or  mud  from  a  river  in  the  moat  mneta  distriet  of 
the  world  may  be  expected  to  reward  the  observer  with  an 
sbandanee  of  new  foms.  They  occur  In  great  abaodanea 
in  the  river  Thames,  and  its  mod  affords  a  large  variety  <tf 
the  fruatutes  of  tiiose  which  buve  ceaaed  to  exist.  In  n 
report  on  the  '  Microsoopical  Examination  of  the  Thamaa 
and  other  Water,'  by  Drs.  Lukastar  and  fiedfiBn,  npwaidn 
of  forty  species  were  observed. 

The  mode  of  collecting  living  specimens  for  observation  is 
simply  to  allow  the  water  in  which  they  exist  to  stand  for  a 
few  hours,  when,  by  carefully  decanting  the  water,  a  portion 
remaioB  at  tbe  boUom  of  tfie  vessel  mere  turbid  than  tha 
rest,  and  which  genomlly  oontaim  ia  luge  nwnben  tha 
objecta  sought  for. 

In  deseriungahownnof  oeloured  dnitwbieli  haveoeonmd 
in  various  parts  of  tbe  world,  Ehrenberg  has  demonstrated 
that  various  forma  of  2>utfoflMeeis  liave  been  found  present. 
In  some  seasons  tbeie  organisms  occur  in  such  numbets  bk 
tbe  wstera  of  rivers  as  to  give  to  their  banka  a  peculiar  phy- 
ncal  aspect.  In  the  autumn  of  184L  the  stenes  and  pebblei 
in  the  nearly  dried-op  bed  of  the  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
presented  an  appearance  as  thongh  they  were  whito-WBsfaed. 
The  substance  which  gave  tiie  stones  this  appearance  could 
be  scraped  off,  and  looked  like  acme  form  of  calcareous 
matter.  On  submitting  this  powder  to  the  microscope,  Dr. 
Lankcster  found  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  the  siliceous 
shields  of  a  species  of  ^n**dra.  (Fif.6.)  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  new  series  of  tbe '  Transactiona  of  the  Microscopical 
Society,'  Mr,  Sbadbolt  haa  given  an  account  of  the  examina- 
tion of  portiona  of  mod  given  him  by  Mr.  Bask  from  Port 
Natal.  Tbia  mud  vrea  recent,  and  from  the  natnr*  of  tha 
specimens  in  it,  Mr.  Shadbolt  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was 
oDtuned  not  far  from  the  month  of  some  river.  In  this  mud 
he  made  out  fifty-five  distinct  species  of  Diatomaeea,  twenty 
of  which  be  has  described  as  entirely  new  species.  In  the 
*  Microscopical  Journal '  for  July,  1853,  Mr.  Brightwell  of 
Norwich  has  described  nine  new  species  of  one  genus— 
Triceratitm.  Six  of  these  are  recent.  He  says,  "  We  have 
detected  neailyall  the  recent  species  de-cribed  m  this  memoir 
in  material  obtained  from  the  surbce  of  the  large  sea-shells 
of  the  genera  Hippoput  and  Haliolii  before  they  have  been 
cleaned.  Many  of  them  in  thia  utate  are  coveied  with  soiall 
SoophTtea,  minnta  algm,  and  other  paraaitoa ;  and  by  a  ouefol 
esaminatioa  of  thast,  TWoeroda  and  ether  i>ta(osiaon»  haT* 
been  obtained." 

One  of  the  moat  singular  positions  in  wUeh  Diatema  wrtt 
found  is  in  the  guano  bronght  from  America  and  Africa. 
Their  history  is  curious.    They  must  first  have  been  swal- 
lowed by  fish  aud  sabseqaently  by  birds ;  their  shields, 
however,  have  been  able  to  withstand  this  double  process  ot 
digestion,  and  they  are  found  in  large  nombers  Vn  every  P^*^ 
specimen  of  guano.    Borne  ol  tbe  form*  wbieh  bave  be«T». 
thus  presented  to  the  naturaUtt  sTs  entirely  new,Kn4  «r« 
amongst  the  most  singular  of  the  family-  ™ 
gested  that  the  silex  ihna  introdoced 
conUibnte  to  its  £»rtiUty,  u  It  it  wiU  fc»o^^^ 
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iliiiM  ii  presMit  in  Uie  it«ou  of  all  on  eenil  gnnei^  and  u 
Beeemr^  to  their  growth. 

If  they  oeenr  thiu  abundanUy  in  recent  depouti,  it  would 
be  expected  that  Owy  ahoold  m  fonnd  in  maay  of  the  older 
fonnstioDs  oi  th«  euth'i  nu&ce.  This  it  f«ry  exteui-raly 
the  MM ;  althon^  it  nur  be  doubted  Aether,  from  the  fact 
of  t^ir  b^og  oeeadonally  found  in  igneoos  rockt,  that  thejr 
were  amooot  the  fint  organiams  on  the  eaith^  inrface^ 
Ehranberg  Saa  bean  aUa  to  detact  their  presence  in  tome  of 
the  eailieet  rodu  of  the  PaUeotoic  seriea.  How  DiatomaeecB 
Biay  be  preient  In  igneoos  rocks  bu  been  so^ested  by  Dr. 
Hooker.  Daring  his  voyage  with  Sir  James  Ross  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  be  says,  "  This  order  occurred  in  saeh 
countless  myriads  as  to  stain  the  sea  everywhere  of  a  pale 
ochreouB-brown,  in  some  cases  caonng  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  locality  of  the  ships,  as  far  as  the  eye  eonld 
reach,  to  assnme  a  pale-brown  eoloor."  This  immense  mass 
of  organisms  perishing  are  producing  a  sub-marine  deposit, 
or  bank,  of  vast  dimensions,  resting  on  the  shores  of  Victoria 
lAnd,  and  hence  on  the  sub-marine  flanks  of  Mount  Erebos, 
an  active  volcano  upwards  of  12,000  feet  high.  "  Knowing 
as  we  do  that  iT^imria,  IHalamaeBa,  and  ouaer  oiganie  con- 
atituanta,  enter  into  Uie  formation  of  the  pumice  and  ashes  of 
other  vdeanoea,  and  are  atill  recognisable  in  those  minerals, 
it  is  peihapa  not  naiaasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  subter- 
lanean  and  subaqueous  forces  which  kept  Mount  Erebus  in 
activity,  may  open  a  direct  communication  between  this 
DiatomaceooB  deposit  and  its  volcanic  fires." 

Ebrenberg  has  described  a  large  number  of  forms  of 
Diatemaeeat  from  the  oolite,  cretaceous,  and  other  secondary 
rocks.  A  formation  occurring  in  Barbadoe^  and  described 
by  Sir  Robert  Schombnrgk  in  the  '  Reports  of  the  British 
Association '  for  1847,  famished  him  with  an  entirely  new 
group  of  beings  ^parently  related  to  this  family.  I^e  fol- 
lowing is  Sir  Robert's  account  of  this  discovery  : — 

In  the  white  marla  and  other  rocks  of  Scotland  district. 
Professor  Ebrenberg  of  Berlin  discovered  a  new  and  great 
group  of  silioeons-shielded  animalcules,  which,  in  a  report 
read  before  the  Ruyal  Academy  of  Seinioea,  he  describea  as 
PofygftUna.  The  reguUr  apertures  and  articniation  of  the 
minute  ahella  which  cover  these  animalcules  distinctly  be- 
neak  an  independoit  animal  structure  and  develc^annit. 
They  possess  urge  apertures  at  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
which  has  no  analogy  among  plants,  but  occur  very  com- 
monly among  animals.  These  siliceous  loricated  oivanic 
forms  from  the  rocks  in  Barbadoes  differ  alike  from  Pa^gat- 
trUa  and  PofyAakmia,  hat  develop  an  importsnt  relation  to 
these  two  gronps,  which  Professor  Ehrenb^g  considers,  not 
upon  eonjectore  but  from  actual  investigation,  to  form  two 
separate  types.  They  approach  most  nearly  in  systematic 
airangement  to  Pefythaiamia,  and  would  occupy  a  leparate 
ponp  among  animala  posaessed  of  vessels  but  without  a 
Beart  and  pulsation,  and  provided  with  a  simple  tnbnlar 
inteatinal  canal.  The  forma  devebped  in  the  hi^iest  degree 
in  that  division  would  be  HokUMrim  and  SeMinokbim. 

"  The  minute  forms  of  organic  lifit  in  the  roekiitf  Barbadoei, 
as  fsr  as  investigated  by  ProfNsor  EhzndMig  ia  Febniary, 
1647,  conaist  of  tha  fidlowiqg  gtonpi 

Species. 

PobgRMuw  288 

Pt^ipaarkit  18  * 

Phj/MiOmia      .      .     .     .  S7 

Oeolithia  27 

P9^flMamio      ....  7 
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Of  tiwaa  more  than  300  an  MV  fimna. 

"  The  great  discoveiy  of  the  Po^sfAw,  which  mi^tbe 
almost  called  a  new  class,  nnea  they  amount  to  upwards  of 
280  nieciea,  a  larger  nufflbor  of  specific  forms  than  is  con- 
taineo  in  some  classee  of  animals,  may  guide  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  geological  age  of  the  rocks  in  Scotland  district,  by 
comparing  these  forms  with  similar  fossil  animalcules  from 
rocks  upon  the  age  of  which  geologists  have  agreed.  Ehren- 
be»  considers  that  the  Pofy^Mina  fnm  the  rocka  of  Bar> 
badoes  resemble  more  the  animalcules  from  roeka  of  tlie 
■eeondaiy  period  than  the  tertiary." 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  quarts  rock  the  mineralogist 
leoo^oises,  under  the  name  of  tripoli  and  polishing  powder, 
cntam  pulverulent  and  earthy  forms  of  silex.  On  placing 
these  anlwtancea  under  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  be 
entirely  compoaed  of  the  ailiceons  frnatolea  of  JHatmomt. 


The  polishing  powder  or  slate  (polinduefsr)  fooadatBliBa 
in  Bwemia  is  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  pndndag  a  poUik  on 
fine  sorfaces.  The  angulanty  and  hardDSN  of  the  fnutilii 
of  the  Diatoms  well  adsfit  them  to  this  j;nirpose. 

Anothor  depoait  in  which  the  lhattmaetm  have  heei 
fonnd  in  great  abundance  ia  the  Bergmehl  of  Swadts. 
resBOMaBi.,  8. 1.]  The  Diatona  found  by  ^renberg  in  thii 
formation  are  principally  species  of  Ntrnmla.  {Fig.  6.) 

Amongst  the  tertiary  deposits,  beds  of  DiiOomaBBm  uc 
veiy  common.   They  tiava  been  observed  in  Itsly,  in  Osn 
manjr,  and  in  aaveru  of  the  States  of  America.  "  The  city 
of  Ridimond  in  Virginia  is  said  to  be  built  upon  a  stnton 
of  Diatomaceous  remains,  18  f«et  in  thickness."    (Smith ) 
Professor  Oregory  of  Edinburgh  has  recently  described,  in 
the  '  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,'  a  Distonur 
ceous  earth,  discovered  shout  two  years  ago  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  the  Iide  of  Mull.    It  constitutes  a  bed,  resembling 
muu  in  appearance,  lyingin  a  rough  piece  of  ground  bi:twe<D 
Loch  Baa  and  the  sea.    The  lake  is  about  30  feet,  the  luid 
about  40  feet,  above  the  sea-level.   At  one  part  there  it  i 
hoUow,  which  in  winter  used  to  become  a  small  lock,  in 
snmnter  only  a  atagnant  pool,  and  in  draining  tbi«  the  M 
<tf  marl  was  diseovmed.   The  bed  rests  upon  gravel,  »lu<b 
^>pears  to  belong  to  the  diluvial  p>eriod,  and  the  Distoois* 
ceous  earth  is  probably  of  recent  origin.   Professor  Oiegorf 
has  examined  the  contents  of  this  earth  with  gmt  cue. 
and  has  given  a  list  of  upwards  of  130  species,  which  be  bu 
been  able  to  make  out  ('  Qaarterly  Microscopical  Joanial,' 
January,  1854).   Of  these  upwards  of  twenty  are  sltt^etba  , 
new  species,  or  species  that  are  new  in  a  British  locality. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  of  fa*nl 
DiatonacetB  promises  an  almost  boundless  field  for  fonhei 
inquiry.  It  appears  that  we  may  say  of  theae  orgtsismt, 
what  we  can  say  of  no  other  family  or  group  of  orguiied 
bein^,  that  once  created  they  exist  for  ever.  Mynidi  o( 
species  of  soft-bodied  animals  have  perished,  never  to  be 
recogniaed,  bnt  each  individual  cdl  of  the  Diatom  lesra  its 
nliceona  wall  u  a  record  of  ita  exiatoiee— a  neord  thii  , 
the  orduiai^  forces  of  nature  seem  to  have  little  or  bo  posei  , 
in  oblitemung. 

We  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  arrangemant.  It  wovM 
of  eonrae  be  imposnible  here  to  give  any  account  of  indiridul 
species,  and  systematic  arrangements  are  being  ooBstsnll] 
modified  by  new  discoveries.  The  following  ia  an  amsgt- 
msnt  of  the  &miliea  or  tribes  by  Ktitasg 

Tribe  I.  Stbi&tji. 
Order  I.  Atiomat%c<g. 
'Vnthoat  a  cantnd  opening  on  the  Mconduy  lalvfc 

*  Transverse  stris  nnbroken. 

Family  1.  EunUieee. 
Family  2.  Meridiate, 
Family  3.  irt^/iiarita* 

**  Stris  Intdcen  (intenupted)  in  the  miHliiiii  line. 
FanUly4.  jtfUSseaires. 
Fanuly  5.  Suriralie^, 

Older  II.  iSKdaaofio*. 
With  the  emtial  opening. 

•  JUotutUmatiem. 

Having  a  median  aperture  on  only  one  of  the  two  leeoiid; 

surfaces. 

Family  6.  Coceaneidsee, 
fWly  7.  Aehnanthett, 

"Vntiii amedianivartnze mi eadi  eecondarjr  enriacft. 

Family  8.  OmbellecB. 
Family  9.  Qomphonematm, 
Family  10.  NaoieuUet. 

IVibe  n.  TtTTAM. 
Order  L  .^jMesofMMt. 

llinthoat  cfTilnl  opening  on  aeeondaiT'  "id*. 

Family  11.  JAanophorect. 
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Older  II.  Simatiom, 

n'iU)  a  luge  distinct  aperture. 

Family  13.  Tahellaritae, 

Tribe  III.  AuoLaTJL 

Order  I.  Diadfonnts. 

Family  14.  CoteinodiMm. 
Family  15.  Angul^era. 
Family  16.  THpoaueea. 

Order  II.  AfpeiiMaiU^. 

Family  17.  Biddmlphimx. 
Family  18.  AnguiaUe. 
faiuly  IS.  Aetimaaact. 

Tbe  Her.  W.  Smith,  in  hii  'Synopaia  of  the  BriUib 
Iliatoaiacei^'pTei  Uw  foUowing  aniiigemrat  (tf  the  genem 

Tnba  L  Fiutnlea  naked ;  not  imbedded  in  gelatine  nor 
incloied  in  membnuueeooa  tubes. 

Ecb-Tribe  1.  Connecting  membrane  decidaoni;  froitalee 
K^itaiy,  or  dariog  ielf^iTiaton  in  {lura ;  rarely  in  jcie^ar 
nnmbas,  adfaereiU  or  fiee,  di^enad,  cr  aggr^ated  into  a 
mncoM  atnitinn. 


22  Genera — 
Riitkemia  (Jig.  19) 
Ewtia  [fig.  1)  . 
C^^mieOa  . 
Ampiora      ,  . 
Coemma  . 
CotOMediaeua . 
Ei^>oduau  (fig.  2) 
AetimogrAa  . 
Ameiiu^tait  . 

Gmpfhditeia  . 
SunreOatfy.^) 
TryblionMa  . 
C^/maUmUmra  • 
NitsicAia 
Amphiprora 
Ampktplaira 
KamaUa  {fig.  6) 
Ptaimtaria   .  . 

Plmnmgma  {fig.  7) 

U^Tribe  2.  Connecting  membrane 
iftar  wlf-division  attached  by  » 
dicbotofDOW  itripaa. 

7Genem — 

.^neifrw  {f^.  S) .      .      .      .24  ^eeiei. 

Jkirypkonx   fi  speciee. 

Coceonema  {fig.  8)      .      •      .  4  epedei, 

GtmrnihiBmewM  {fig.  9)     .      .  .  IS  tpeoes. 

Po£jtphmia     .      .      .      .  S  speciei. 

Siiptdcpkora       .      ■      .   .  3  ipeciea. 

lacBKifMora      ....  8  speciei. 

t^B-Tribe  3.   Coonectliu  membrane  eraaesceiit,  or  obso- 
<:*« ;  frutolei  after  aelf-dinnoii  naited  into  «  compreised 


,   16  epeciei. 

7  apecies. 
I     6  ipecies. 
6  Bpecies. 

6  apeoee. 
Sapedea. 
Sapeciea. 
1  ipecifla. 

1  apeeiea. 

3  species. 

4  speciei. 

7  ipedea. 
.  20  species. 

6  species, 
fi  species. 
,   23  species. 

5  species. 

2  species. 
,  36  species. 
,  24speciea. 
.  10  speciei. 
,  26^eeies. 

snbpersistent;  fmstnlM 
gelatiaona  coahion,  or 


ISGeoen- 
Meridum  {fig.  10)  . 
Badiiaria  {fig.  11) 
Bimaaiiditat 
Odamtid.im  . 
Bagieuia  . 
Pngiiaria  • 
Bucttipiu 

^Ukm^  0^.12) 
.^riateOa  0^.13) 


2  species, 
1  species. 
7  species. 
4  species. 
4  species. 

3  species. 
1  qiecies. 
6  species. 
3  spedea. 
3  spedes. 
1  species. 
1  spedes. 


•xnateUd  0^.  13)  .  .  .  1  species 
^^aeycbu  1  spedes 

"         4.   Connecting  membrane  snbpenistent ;  fnutoles 
^lei  scU-diTidon  onited  iuto  a  zigsig  chain. 


«Gnwa^ 
^7««o  {fig.  14) 
uresiMfflpAora 


4  spedes. 
2  species. 


TabeUaria  2  ^edea. 

Amahitdrat  i  apedes. 

Biddulphia  (fig.U)  ,      .      .4  apeeiea. 

lathmia  2  apeeiea. 

Sab-Tribe  fi.  Connecting  manbrane  aabpenditent  as  a 
siliceoas  annnlQa ;  frvstues  after  selMiTinon  nnittd  into 
a  lylindrieal  filament. 

3  Genera— 

Podotirtt   2  species. 

Mdoiira  {fig.  16)  .      .      .   .  6  apedea. 

Otiierira   6  apedea. 

Tribe  II.  Fnutnlea  invested  with  a  gelatinooa  or  membra' 
naceoos  envelope, 

Sob-Tribe  6.   Vnmd  indefinite;  manuniUate;  finutnlei 
acattered. 

*  1  Oenoi— 

Ma^kia .      .  .     .    3  spedes. 

Sab-Tribe  7.  Frond  definite;  compressed  or  globular ; 
ftnitalea  scattered. 

SOenera— 

Dietieiaifig.Vi)  .  .  .  Sapedea. 
BerktUgia     ....       1  spedes. 

SnVTribe  8.  Frond  definite ;  filamtntooa ;  ftustnlea  inzowi. 

3  Genera— 

Enofonma       .      •      •      .    2  species. 

VoudtmtAa  4  spedea. 

BAiMoamfa{fig.\b)  .  .  16ipeeiei; 

8>b-Triba  9.  Frond  definita,  filamoitani ;  fiutolca  ftid- 
cQUded. 

1  Genus— 

Homwcladia       ....   3  species. 

(8i^ih,£kmcpm  c/BritM  l>iabmaeeee,nU.  i.  &  ii.;  Mene- 
riiini,  0»w  AniwtM  Nature  of  l>iatom€tt,tnxt»laXed  byRsy 
Hode^;  K0tnn^,<^Mctet^foarwM/8iebo]d,  (?n  Vhicei&ilm- 
Ptant*  and  Animab,  translated  in  Quarterh  Journal  of 
Mieroieopieal  Seimee,  toI.  i. ;  Pritcbard,  A  HiOory  of  In^ 
yiaorial  Animaleulet,  Living  aud  Fossil ;  Dajardin,  J^tstoirv 
NaturtU*  des  ZoophyUt  Infuswret;  Hassall,  British  Fresh- 
WaterAlM;  EhKnb9rg,J>i«Infiuioits-Thiervhm;  Hoolcer, 
Brki^  Flora,  tqL  ii.;  Agaidh,  Contptctus  Critieus  Diato- 
maeearum;  Puteri  in  vols.  i.  &  it  of  Qaarterfy  Journal  of 
Mienteopieal  Science,  by  T.  Brightwell,  G.  lUisdbolt,  Pro- 
fessor Or^ty,  Messrs.  SolHtt  and  Harrismi;  Papera  in 


Bailey  in  Smithtonian  Cn- 
tributions  to  Knowledge.) 

DIBDIN,  REV.  THOMAS  FROGNALL,  the  most  con- 
spicooos  English  writer  on  Bibli(^pby  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  nineteenth  oeatnry,  was  bom  at  Calcotta  in  1776.  Ifig 
fsiher,  Captain  Tbomas  Dibdin,  the  commander  of  a  sloop 
of  war  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  the  elder  brother  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  tbe  eelebiated  naval  song-writer.  [Dibdih,  Cbarlks.] 
Both  he  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  first  met  in  tbe  East 
Indies  died  on  their  passage  home  in  the  year  1780,  and 
FrognaU  Dibdin  first  landed  on  the  English  shore  an  orphan 
of  fonr  years  old.  His  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Conipti>n,  took 
charge  of  him  from  that  age  to  man's  estate;  and  of  other 
relatione  he  saw  so  little,  Uiat,  he  tells  ns  in  hia  *  Reminia* 
cences,'  he  conTen«d  with  his  famous  uncle  Charles  but  once 
in  his  life,  thongh  Charles  lived  till  1814,  when  Frogoall  was 
dght>an(i-lfairty.  He  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
bat  qaitted  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
studied  tbe  law  under  Mr.  Basil  Montngo,  whose  office  he 
left  to  practise  in  the  nnusnal  character  of  a  provincial 
counsel  at  WorMster. 

Finding  no  proipect  of  suecesi^  he  soon  abandoned  the  law 
for  the  enorcfc;  and  a  paaaam  in  hia  * B«miniacenees,*  ia 
which  he  deseribeahiastitdieStfDmishesthe  key-note  of  moeh 
of  his  subsequent  career.  "  In  Greek  Teataments  my  little 
Ubraiy  was  rather  richly  stored.  I  revelled  in  choice  copies 
of  the  first  Erasmus,  and  of  the  first  Stephen,  and  defied  any 
neighbouring  dergyman  to  match  me  in  Elsevirs  and  in 
Tonson."  In  London,  to  which  he  speedily  returned,  and 
where  he  became  a  preacher  at  some  fashionable  chapels  at 
the  west-end,  he  was  less  known  in  the  clerical  than  in  the 
liti-rary  or  raiher  the  bookselling  world.  At  that  time,  the 
'  bibliooaiuai*  as  it  was  called,  or  fancy  for  porchHsiug  tare 
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and  cnrioni  books  at  extravagant  prices,  was  adTandng  to  a 
faei||bt  which  it  had  never  before  attjunedm  Englaod  or  else- 
where. It  reached  ita  culmiiuting  point  at  the  celebrated 
Bsle  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Aoxbargbe,  in  Jone  161S, 
-where  a  copy  of  an  early  edition  of  Boccaccio,  printed  by 
Valdarfer,  at  Florence,  in  1471,  waa  aold  to  the  Marqnia  of 
Blandford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborongh,  for  the  sum  of 
2260/. ;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  an  imperfect 
copy  of  the  same  book  was  in  the  Sonderland  lihrair  at 
Blenheim,  at  the  very  time  of  the  {mrcbase,  bnt  bad  three 
times  orar  escaped  being  mentioned  m  the  catalogne. 

Dr.  Dittdin  prntosed,  at  a  dinner  party  At  Baron  BoIIsnd's, 
even  before  the  Valdarfer  was  ■oto^the  estaUishment  of  a 
clab,  to  dine  together  in  honour  of  Bibliography.  The  clab 
was  established  under  the  name  of  the  Roxburshe  Club : 
and  he  became  the  first  vice-president.  This  club  after- 
wards adopted  the  role  that  each  of  its  members  should 
every  year  reprint  a  book,  to  be  presented  to  every  member  ; 
and  thia  practice  teems  to  have  led,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  numerous  printing  and  publishing  clubs  now  in  existence, 
more  liberal  in  their  regulations  thati  the  original.  The  rise 
and  |>regresB  of  the  bibliomania  was  stimulated  and  recorded 
by  different  publications  of  Dr.  Dibdin :  an  *  Introduction  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,*  in  1808 ;  a  dialogue,  enti- 
tled '  Bibliomania,*  in  1809,  which  was  reprinted,  with  ereat 
enlargements,  in  S  vols.,  in  1811;  and  'Kbliographical 
Decameron,'  in  three  large  vols.,  in  1817.  A  new  raition  of 
Ames's '  Typographical  Antiquities '  was  also  commenced  by 
him,  and  carried  as  far  as  four  volumes,  between  1810  and 
1819;  and  a  minute  aeconnt  of  the  rare  books  in  B^rl 
Spencer's  Ubraiy,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  8pen- 
cerian^*  which  occupied  four  volumes,  and  was  extended  by 
the  '  ^des  Allhorpianee,*  a  description  of  Earl  Spencer's  seat 
at  Althorp  ;  and  by  an  accoont  of  the  Casssno  library  pur- 
chased by  him;  in  the  whole,  seven  volumes.  In  1818,  Dr. 
Dibdin  made  a  tour  abroad,  to  purchase  books  for  the  same 
patron,  and  the  result  was,  a  *  Bibli<^phical,  Antiquarian, 
and  Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,*  3  vols.  Bvo, 
1821.  These  works,  partioularly  the  'Biblit^phical  Deca* 
tneron '  and  the '  Tour,'  present  beautiful  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy and  engraving,  produced  at  an  expense  which  the 
aaUior  was  never  weary  of  proclaiming.  In  '  1 


_      __  ,    __   The  Library 

Companion  ;  or,  Young  Man*s  Onide  ana  Old  Han's  Comfort 
in  the  CluHce  of  a  Library  *  (1884),  he  apparently  aspired  at 
producing  something  of  moie  general  and  permanent  nse ; 
but  the  result  was  disastrous.  The  fli|^>ant  and  frivolous 
character  of  his  remarks,  and  the  inaeenrate  and  superficial 
character  of  his  information,  were  commented  upon  in  so 
severe  a  tone  by  some  of  the  leading  reviews,  in  particular 
the  '  Quarterly '  and  the  '  Westminster,'  that  his  reputation 
never  recovered  the  shock.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had 
obtained,  by  the  patronage  of  Earl  Spencer,  his  first  prefer* 
ment  in  the  ohurdi— the  living  of  Exning,  near  Newmarket ; 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Maiy, 
Biyanstone  Square,  London;  and  his  publications  for  some  years 
were  chiefly  of  a  theological  cbarscter.  He  returned  to  the  field 
of  Idblidgraphy  in  his  *  Reminiscences  of  a  litera^  Life ' 
(8  vols.  1836),  and  in  hu  'Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Northern  Connties  of  ^igland  and 
in  Scotland '  (3  vols.  1838).  Ho  also  made,  not  long  befoie 
his  death,  a  tour  in  Belgium,  of  which  he  also  intended  to 
publish  an  account.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1847,  after  a  l<mg  illness,  of  paralysis  of  the  brain.  His 
latter  ^aa  had  been  inaoh  clonded  with  peconiaxy  diffi- 
culties. 

Many  of  the  pablicationi  of  Dr.  Dibdin  have  already  been 
enomersted,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  some  of 
them  to  afford  a  fuller  notion  of  their  character.  The  most 
important  is  the  'Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.' The  meritorious  work  of  Ames  on  that  subject,  pro- 
fessing to  give  an  account  of  all  the  works  printed  in  England 
from  the  mtndnetion  of  the  art  to  the  year  1600,  had  been 
expanded  from  one  volama  to  three  by  Herbot,  who  made 
ndi  extooBTd  additiona  that  the  work  might  jnatly  be 
regarded  ai  no  longer  Amei^,  bnt  his  own.  Tbtn  waa  still 
room  for  extensive  improvement  on  Herbert — a  very  simple 
alteration  even  in  the  armngement  would  have  much  increased 
its  value  to  nearly  all  who  coniinUed  it.  The  titles  of  the 
books  are  disposed  under  the  names  of  the  printers :  had 
they  been  disposed  instead,  according  to  Panier's  plan,  in 
his  'Annals  of  German  Litersture,'  in  the  plain  order  of  date, 
a  host  of  partioolare  wonld  have  presented  themselves  in 
eombiaation  wbieh  are  now  scattered  and  iBaooaaaibl*.  It 


would  have  been  far  from  nninteresting  to  observe  witai 
books  issued  from  the  press  in  England  during  the  jtn  ii 
which  Henry  broke  up  the  monasteries,  in  which  Man 
lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  or  in  which  Shakapere  fin 
came  to  London.  Dibdin  has  pieeerved  the  old  ananfiemenl 
and  has  so  much  augmented  the  matter  that  the  four  vohme 
of  his  edition,  which  was  left  imperfect,  cany  the  record  n 
further  than  the  middle  of  the  second  volume  of  Herbert' 
three.  Some  of  the  matter  which  he  has  added  ii  of  interesi 
in  particular  his  more  minute  aooovnt  of  the  prodnctioDt  c 
Caxton,  but  much  is  mere  idle  surplusage— oiographiei  c 
book-collectors  of  the  16tb  century,  illostrated  with  tin 
portraits,  which  have  nothins  whatever  to  do  with  the  hiitor 
of  printing  in  the  10th  and  16th  centuries.  Much  too  of  ih 
additional  matter  for  which  he  has  obtained  credit  is  tak« 
from  the  manuscript  notes  which  Herbert  had  prepared  for 
secmd  edition,  and  inserted  in  a  copy  of  his  work  which  i 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tli 
whole  subject  will  be  resumed  ere  long  by  some  compete! 
scholar,  with  the  numerous  additional  materials  now  it  h 
command  in  our  public  libraries,  when,  with  some  indnsti 
and  intelligence,  a  work  may  be  produci^  which  will  intere 
not  only  the  bibliographer  bnt  all  who  have  a  tinctore  i 
feeling  for  literary  matters.  The  '  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana 
from  Its  ccmtaining  particulars  of  many  hooks  not  acceiak 
to  the  public  in  genwal,  is  often  used  as  a  work  of  referenn 
but  those  who  b&ve  consulted  it  the  oftenest  r^rd  It  vii 
the  most  distrust.  Such  was  Dr.  Dibdin's  habit  of  inacconc 
that  in  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Roxburshe  Clab,  i 
him  a  matter  of  great  importance  ahd  interest,  given  in  \i 
of  his  works,  the  dates  are  utterly  irreconcileaole.  Id  1) 
'Decameron  (vol.  !ii.p.  69),  he  distinctly  states  thst  ll 
dinner  at  which  he  proposed  it  was  on  the  4th  of  Jone ; 
the  'Reminiscences*^ (p.  367),  he  states  no  less  diBtincU^ib 
it  was  "  on  the  evening  before  the  s^e  of  the  '  Boccaccio ' 
1471,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  June,  1812."  It  m; 
easily  be  conceived  that  his  accounts  of  the  dalei  of  n 
boou  are  not  to  be  depended  on  till  after  they  h&ve  bei 
verified.  It  may  be  remarlced  also  that  his  wayof  detaibii 
a  book  has  too  Uttle  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  lettn 
and  too  much  of  the  bookseller  and  the  bookbinder.  T 
width  of  the  ma^n,  ai^  the  kind  of  leather  In  which  a  k 
is  coated,  attract  as  much  of  Ida  attentitm  as  tiie  paiticQlf 
which  all  copies  of  the  book  have  in' common.  The  *  Tooi 
are  a  singulu  compound  of  anecdotes  of  rare  interest  nil 
up  with  the  moat  idle  and  irrelevant  matter.  Tha  '  Det 
meron '  is  by  for  the  best  of  Dr.  Dibdin *B  works,  as  comprid 
the  least  of  detail  and  the  most  of  anecdote  ;  and  it  is  writj 
in  many  portions  with  a  degree  of  care  and  ipirit 
wanting  in  his  other  vrorks.  The  'Reminiscences'  ai 
singular  proof  that,  although  the  anthor  of  an  '  Introdncb 
to  the  Classics,'  his  acquaintance  with  some  of  then  i 
more  than  usually  deficient  On  the  whole,  though 
bibliographical  works  abound  with  much  that  the  rm 
wishes  away,  they  are  indispensable  in  any  larze  librar]! 
English  litei-ature.  His  other  productions,  which  arc  ddi 
reus,  will  be  found  menticmed  in  his  ovm '  Beminisoencei 

DICHROITE.   OfimasLooy,  S.  1.] 

DICK,  THOM^,  LL.O,  was  bdm  in  1772.  He  i 
educated  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  connection  t 
the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  preao 
in  connection  with  that  body  in  the  early  part  of ' 
career,  but  it  is  as  a  popolu-  writer  on  phyaical  fici* 
that  he  is  best  known  to  the  worid.  The  worki 
which  he  first  became  generally  known  were  the  '  Cbriil 
Philosopher,'  and  the  'Philosophy  of  Religion.'  These  K 
followed  by  works  on  the  '  Improvement  of  Society  bv 
Diffusion  m  Knowledge,'  the  '  Mental  Illomination  of 
kind,"  The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,'  a  'Treatii^ 
the  Solar.  System,'  '  Celestial  Scenery,'  *  The  Sidereal  E 
ven8,''The  Practical  Astronomer,*  and  an  essay  ob'Ct 
tian  Benefieanee,  contrasted  with  Covetoiunesa,'  vritt«| 
competition  for  the  prin  vUeh  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Hi 
for  hia  wioh,  entitled  '  Mutmon :  or  CovatoBsaeM 
Sin  of  the  Christian  Church.'  Dr.  Dick  waa  a  ma 
singularly  unobtrusive  disposition,  and  was  ennteni 
labour  perseveringly  for  the  public  instruction,  althon^ 
immed'ate  rewaid  was  bnt  mnall.  His  principal  in 
were  reprinted  at  low  prices,  and  had  extensive  d 
lation,  yet  the  author  derived  little  pecuniary  bd 
from  them.  A  public  subscription  on  his  behalf,  id 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefiu  he  had  confsmd  npoq 
defy,  was  projected  a  few  yearMjnce  by  some  of  bis  adnil 
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iej  reMiati  t  very  small  amoaut,  most  of  It  being  nited  in 
ibe  lom  of  DoDdee,  where  the  lubtcriptioQ  wu  commenotd. 
Dr  Dick't  worlu  have  been  r^rioted  and  veir  exteuiTelv 
uii  ia  the  United  States.  Or.  Dick  nfidid  In  the  imaU 
rillsn  of  Bronghty-Feny,  on  the  left  bank  «f  the  rim 
Tit  in  Forhnhtra.  Beside*  InetmctiDg  the  ^blie  hy  his 
Or.  Dick  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  aoeeptuig  oecaaional 
MiUBtmenIa  to  preach  in  neighboariDs  cborcbes,  and  also 
<j  ddim  popular  leetnres  on  actentino  •nbiects.  A  few 
jtm  igo  a  BEotill  pension  was  granted  to  him  hy  the  govern- 
MBi  in  acknowledgment  of  hix  aerviees  in  the  advanoament 
rfpopoJar  fcifnce.    He  died  July  29, 1857- 

DICTYOOENjE,  a  class  of  plants,  proposed  by  Liodley, 
od  adapted  in  bis  '  Vegetable  Kingdom.*  It  embraeea  a 
iiiimtxr  of  orders  atandin^  between  the  larger  classes  of  Ex- 
c^Di  and  Endogens.  They  have  a  monoeotyledonoiu  em- 
tuTckt  they  have  also  a  broad  net-veined  foliage^  which 
ntillT  dinruenlates  with  the  stem.  The  following  are  the 
iitm  Olden  of  Di^yogena : — 

FIuFoiaBiienial.  Perianth  free.  Carpels 
Ot);  one  Meded  

Flov«n  nnivexQal.  Perianth  adherent 
Cinwli  ronBolidatad ;  several  aeeded  . 

rioKcn  bisexual  Caipels  several,  quite 
enaolidsted.  Placenus  axile^  Flowers 
WnpeUloideons  

Flswen  bisexual.  Carpels  several,  qaita 
cousJidited.  Placenta  puietal.  Flow- 
in  3-9-pstaloid«(Mu  . 

FWen  biteioal.  Carpeli  aeveral,  half 
tooioltdated.  Placenta  axile.  Flowefs 
^pttaloidooai  

Ficivm  bisexual.  Carpeli  lolitary,  sim- 
ple, muy-eeeded,  with  long<atalked  an»- 
tnptl  iMds,  and  •  basal  placenta   .  . 

DrDnniTM.   rCaiHuraT,^.  l.] 

DIDYMOPRIUM.  nDBSMiDixx,A9.] 

niEOO,  SAK.   [CufADA,  8.  2.] 

DICESITE,  a  native  Sulpboret  of  Copper. 

DilMAN,  a  town  in  Persia,  is  edtuated  on  the  caravan 
mtbom  Tabriz  to  Erzemm,  70  miles  W.  from  Tabrix,  lU 
ei^  W.  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  and 
Sat  thoat  15,000  inhabitante.  It  ia  sitoated  in  the  wide  and 
firtjle  plain  of  Selmaa,  which  stretches  westward  from  the 
u^c  to  the  base  of  the  Kardistan  MooQtains.  The  town  is 
•rnnnded  by  gardens  and  orchnrds,  and  has  clean  street*. 
He  plwi  abont  it  is  Inhabited  by  Nestorians,  Armenians, 
Ci'holici,  Kordixh  Leha,  and  Russian  emi^nts.  Aboot  4 
s>i  to  the  westward  is  the  old  town  of  Dilman,  a  great 
|Mxm  of  which  ia  in  mins.  From  the  number  of  monnds 
sthtneighbombood  it  seem*  to  have  been  once  of  eonsider- 
atent,  and  it  is  described  by  St.  Martin  as  being  a  very 
Kint  Armenian  city.  (Colonel  EOieil,  in  London  Geogra- 
f»nlJournal,  vol.  vi.) 

DE.VURNIS,  a  genua  of  birds  probably  extinct,  the  re- 
&'iof  seveinl  species  of  which  have  been  found  in  New 

in  Sovember,  1839,  Professor  Owen  exhibited,  at  a  meet- 
^  if  the  Z'Ktlogical  Socie'y  of  London,  the  fragment  of  the 
^-  'i  of  a  femar,  6  inches  in  length,  and  5^  inches  in  its 
'-       circumference,  with  both  extremities  broken  off. 

bone  of  an  unknown  strnthious  bird  of  large  size, 
r^caied  to  be  extinct,  was  pot  into  the  Professor's  baud* 
titumniation,  hj  Mr.  Rule,  with  the  stntement  that  it  was 
'^i.i  ia  \ew  Zealand,  where  the  natives  have  a  tradition 
V  r.  belonged  to  a  bird  of  the  eagle  kind,  which  has 
e^nct,  and  to  which  they  give  the  name  Movie  or 
't,  Similar  bonei,  it  was  aaid^  were  found  buried  on  the 
•«b  of  the  riTexs. 

V'-R  a  minuta  description  of  the  bone,  Professor  Owen 
the  following  statement: — ^" There  is  no  bone  of 
mjb  which  presents  a  cancellons  stmctare  so  closely 
>tib'uL.;  that  of  the  present  bone  as  does  the  femur  of 
'"Hiiich;  but  this  structure  is  intermp'ed  in  the  ostrich 
1^ '-Ae  miildle  of  the  sluft,  where  the  panetes  of  the  medul- 
^    lather  Air-cavity,  are  smooth  and  unbroken.  From 
Terence  I  conclnde  the  strnthious  bird  indicated  by 
p^went  fragment  to  have  been  a  heavier  and  more 
'^'^  ipedea  than  the  ostrich ;  its  femur,  and  probably  its 
Itj;,  was  shorter  and  Uiicker.    1 1  ia  onl  v  in  the  ostnch^ 
^  tut  I  have  observed  superficial  reticulate  impressions 
*^to  thoie  on  tiw  fragment  in  qneitum.  The  ostrich's 


femur  is  suhcompressed,  while  the  present  is  cyUndiieal, 
approaching  in  this  respect  nearer  to  the  femur  of  uie  ameu  ; 
but  its  diameter  is  one-thiid  greater  tbu  that  of  the  largest 
•men**  femor  with  which  1  have  oomparad  it  The  bwiH  of 
the  •xtremitiei  of  the  great  TeHtida  d^phantapua  are  solid 
throughout ;  those  of  the  crocodile  have  no  eaneellou  itroe- 
tars  like  the  present  bone.  The  cancellous  atmctnre  of  the 
mammiferous  long  bones  is  of  a  much  finer  and  more  fibrous 
character  than  in  the  fossil.  Although  I  speak  of  Uie  bone 
under  this  term,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  does  not  present 
the  characters  of  a  true  fosnl ;  it  ia  by  no  means  minwal- 
iaed ;  it  has  probably  been  on  or  in  the  grooi^  for  some 
time,  but  still  retains  most  of  its  animal  matter.  It  wei^i 
7  ounces  IS  drachms  avoirdupois. 

"  The  discovery  of  a  relic  of  a  large  itmthtous  bird  in 
New  Zealand  is  one  of  poouliar  interest,  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  existing  Fauna  of  that  Uland, 
which  still  includes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  ano- 
malous genera  of  the  strethioni  order ;  and  beeauee  of  the 
dose  analMy  which  the  event  indicated  by  the  present  rdic 
oArs  to  the  axtiuotion  of  the  Dodo  of  the  talaod  of  the 
Manritiua.  So  br  as  Judgment  can  be  formed  of  a  dngle 
fragment,  it  seems  probable  that  the  extinct  bird  of  New 
Zeuand,  if  it  prove  to  be  extinct,  presented  proportions  mora 
nearly  resembliug  those  of  the  Dodo  than  of  any  of  the 
existing  Stmtkitmidm.  Any  opinion  however  as  to  its  spe- 
cific form  can  only  be  conjectural.  The  femur  of  the  Stilt* 
Bird  {HimatUopw)  would  never  have  revealed  the  anomalous 
development  of  the  other  hones  of  the  leg ;  but  ao  far  as 
my  skill  in  interpreting  an  osseous  fragment  may  be  credited, 
I  am  willing  to  risk  the  reputation  for  it  on  the  statement 
that  there  has  existed,  if  there  does  not  now  exist,  in  New 
Zealand,  a  Btruthious  bird  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  in  nxe  to 
the  ostrich.** 

It  wae  not  long  before  an  opportnnity  occurred  of  testing 
this  Tsiy  remarkiuile  statement,  and  of  vraving  the  sagacity 
of  the  naturalist  who  had  thni  itaked  lis  reputation  upim 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  general  principles  the 
science  of  comparative  anatomy.  Professor  Owen  received 
a  communication  from  the  Rev.  W.Cotton  describing  several 
other  remains  of  animals  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  1843  a 
collection,  comprising  vertebra  and  bones  of  the  hinder 
extremities,  pelvis,  &e.,  were  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  W, 
Williams  to  the  dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Bucklaod)  ;  and 
in  1846  mmy  specimens  were  sent  to  England  by  Dr. 
Mackellar,  Mr.  Percy  Earle,  and  Colonel  Wakefield.  These 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen,  and  form  the 
Hubiect  of  hig  first  and  second  '  Memoirs  on  the  Dinomis,* 
in  the  '  Zoological  Transactions,'  vol.  iii. 

In  these  Memoir*  Professor  Owen  pointed  out  that  the 
bones  which  had  been  thn*  aent  over  from  New  Zealand 
contained  the  remuna  (rf  no  less  than  nine  species  of  a 
remarkable  group  of  birds,  which  ha  at  flnt  supposed 
belonged  to  the  family  of  IkruAionidiB.  Subsequent  exami- 
nation  however  has  led  ProfeHSor  Owen  to  the  eouviction 
that,  although  windless,  these  birds  have  as  little  connection 
structurally  and  physiologically  with  the  ostriches  as  with 
any  other  group  of  recent  birds. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  bones  thus  collected. 
Professor  Owen  uaa  enabled  to  point  out  that  the  fragment 
of  bone  which  he  bad  first  received  belonged  to  a  species  of 
the  genua  not  only  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other  species 
indicated  by  these  remains,  but  larger  than  any  form  of 
existing  bird.  To  this  species  he  gave  the  name  of  DinomU 
aiganteug,  and  found  that  the  height  of  this  bird  must  have 
bMu  from  10  feet  to  10  feet  6  inches.  The  other  aneciaa 
described  were— i).  Wj^SM,  attaining  a  hnght  of  0  fset ;  J). 
ttmlkUdea;  D.  didiformu,  4  feet;  D.  drmaoidet,  ff  feet; 
Z>.  tIruAuddetjiapvaidM  ti  6  feet  In  addition  to  these  were 
described — D.  curtua,  2>.  ertanu,  D.  otidiformit,  and  D. 
eatuarimu.  Thus  these  remuns  showed  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  birds,  varying  in  size  from  the  almost  flightlesi 
Bustard  to  birds  of  the  sue  of  the  Dodo,  the  Emeu,  ud  the 
Ostrich,  and  one  larger  than  alL 

On  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  bones  of  D-  ingeti$ 
and  D,  dromaoidea.  Professor  Owen  discovered  a  back  toe 
which  he  bad  seen  nowhere  in  the  other  species,  and  for 
these  he  proposed  the  generic  name  Palaptttyx.  To  these 
two  was  afterwards  added  a  third  species,  P.  get-aniAde$. 
Dr.  Maotoll  gives  the  following  account  of  a  further  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  birds  in  New  Zealand 

"  In  1846  and  1847  my  eldest  aon,  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,a( 
Wellington,  who  h«d  xMided  HTcm  jun  in  the  co'.oaj. 
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explond  6TOT  known  locality  of  Iheae  fowil  bonei  wUhia 
fcti  Mch  in  the  Nwth  Iilasd,  and  want  into  the  interior  of 
the  oonntry,  and  located  with  the  nativei,  for  the  purpose  of 
coQaetiDg  specimens,  and  of  aeceitaining  whether  any  of  these 
gtganUc  birdB  were  still  in  eustence,  reaolving,  if  tiiere 
appeared  to  be  the  least  chance  of  imccesa,  to  penetrate  into 
the  an&eqnented  r^ons,  and  obtain  alive  Moa.  The  infor- 
mation gathered  from  the  natives  offered  no  encouragement 
to  ft^ow  np  the  parsoit,  bat  tended  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
this  race  of  colossal  bipeds  was  extinct,  the  last  indiTidoali 
having  in  all  probability,  like  the  Dodo,  been  exterminated 
by  haman  agency  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  ;  or 
that  if  ao^  of  the  species  whose  bones  occur  in  a  fossil  slate 
are  still  living,  they  will  prove  to  be  of  comparatively  small 
typSK,  related  to  the  Apterytf  the  living  diminative  repre- 
aentative  of  the  atopKidona  oetrich-like  birds  which  once  trod 
the  soil  of  New  Zealand.  Hy  ton  anceeeded  however  in 
formiiig  the  most  interaeting  colleetun  of  these  ranauu 
hithano  obtained.  It  comprised  between  700  and  600  bones 
beloncing  to  birds  of  various  species  and  genera,  and  differing 
considerably  in  magcitade  and  age,  some  belonging  to  very 
yoong  individoals,  in  which  the  epiph^es  of  the  long  bones 
are  distinct  from  the  shift,  while  others  are  tjiose  of  adult 
and  a^ed  birds."  The  chief  part  of  this  collection  is  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Mosenm. 

The  locality  from  which  these  specimens  were  obtained  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Mantell :— "Near  Waikoriati,  17  miles 
north  of  Otago,  there  is  a  headland  called  IsUmd  Point,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  and  160  in  height ;  it 
eonsiata  of  sandy  clay  distinctly  stratified  and  traversed  by 
dykea  of  cidtininar  inipf  the  eolnmns  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  sidei  of  the  veins.  In  a  little  bi^t,  south  of  island 
Point,  on  tlw  nde  of  the  bar  which  nnitea  that  headland  to 
the  mainland  at  the  entxanee  of  the  Bim  Waikoriati  in  front 
of  the  native  Kaika,  named  Maknkn,  ii  ntoated  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  so-called  tarbaiy  deposit,  whence  bones  of  Moas 
and  other  birds  of  variooa  kinds  have  been  obtained  in  sach 
nnmber  and  perfection.  This  bed  is  about  3  feet  in  depth 
and  not  more  than  100  yards  in  leogth,  and  lies  immediately 
on  a  stratam  of  tertiary  bine  clay ;  its  inland  boundary  is 
obscured  by  vesotatien,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  verr  limited 
extont ;  the  bed  is  entirely  snbmerged,  and  onlv  visible  when 
the  tide  has  receded.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  its  snrfoce  is  studded  with  the  nndia- 
torbed  roots  of  small  trees,  which  appear  to  have  been  burnt 
to  the  ground  at  some  remote  period.  It  is  a  light,  sandy, 
•laatic  earthf  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  and  eqits  a  strong 
fetid  odonr  when  firat  collected ;  from  the  Iwge  qnantity  of 
animal  matter  it  cmtaitta  I  conceive  it  waa  originalhr  a 
awamp  or  morass,  in  which  the  New  Zealand  Flax  (Pkormmm 
tenax)  once  grew  loxariantiy.  It  is  now  eorcred  by  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  when  exposed  at  low  water.  .  .  Although 
bones  of  several  species  of  Moa,  especially  of  the  largest 
kinds,  have  been  ctulected  from  this  locality  in  considerable 
niunhers  and  in  great  perfection,  yet  as  the  bed  is  rapidly 
diminishing  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  there  is  great  reaaon 
to  fear  that  it  will  be  entirely  washed  away,  withont  yielding 
to  the  |>alteontologi8t  all  the  desired  information  respecting 
the  exbnct  animals  whose  relics  it  enshrines;  for  the  natives 
and  whalers  are  well  aware  of  the  interest  atteched  to  the 
booes  by  Enropeans,  and  they  seize  indiscriminately  on  any 
specimen  exposed  by  the  receding  tide,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
Tewlihr  extracted  they  break  it  oC  «id  thus  many  a  nluable 
relic  has  been  deain^red.  Their  copidity  and  avarice  have 
too  been  so  mnch  excited  by  the  large  rewards  injudiciously 
^ven  by  casnal  viaitors,  that  the  cost  ^  specimeui  has 
ucreased  to  an  unreasonable  amount." 

In  their  general  aspect  the  bones  which  have  been  obtuned 
from  these  spots  closely  resemble  those  obtained  from  the 
OBsiferoui  carems  in  Germany.  Professor  Owen  ^ves  an 
utatysis  of  their  chemical  composition,  and  from  this  infers 
that  they  may  have  been  recently  deposited.  Mr.  Mantell 
obtained  bones  ahK>  from  North  Island :— "  On  the  western 
more  of  the  North  Island,  about  sixty  miles  south-west  of 
New  Pi^outb,  there  is  a  stream  called  Waingongou,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  Waimate  m  the  Ngitirfiai'6i  district.  Part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring eoontiy  is  elevated  table-laud,  with  deep  tortnous 
goJlies,  through  which  the  torrento  and  streams  take  their 
course  to  the  sea.  That  of  Waingongou,  which  is  as  tortuous 
as  any  of  them,  takes  its  rise  in  the  neighbouring  volcanic 
ndge,  and  has  evidently  at  a  former  period  discharged  itself 
nr  distant  from  its  presuit  unbonchure,  an  is  proved  by  the 


existenea  of  «  line  of  diffi  which  extends  Inland,  sad  Iw 
manifoBtfy  been  ptodnced  by  the  conoding  wma  of  tb 
river.   Iniven  tma  its  conrae  |nobabIy  by  a  cbsngs  in  Ihi  ' 
relatlTe  level  of  the  land  ud  aea,  the  strcsn  hat  lemcditi 
present  channel,  which  cute  through  a  bed  of  loose  coiijilome- 
tate,  100  feet  thick,  overlying  a  deposit  of  fi&ely-limiuted 
sand,  which  coven  a  thick  stntom  of  blue  day  full  of  ibelli.  I 
The  eonglomerato  consiste  of  pebbles  and  large  boulden  ' 
an  infinite  variety  of  volcanic  rocks;  the  day  is  the  Iowa* 
most  visible  bed ;  the  shells  it  contains  are  maiiue,  sad  ' 
resemble  species  existing  in  the  Sooth  Psc'ific  Ocean-,  but  1 
suspect  many  will  be  found  specifically  distinct  from  nj 
recent  forms.  Between  the  two  bluffs  near  the  emboochnn 
of  the  river  there  is  a  sand-fl«t  about  SOO  yards  scroo,  ud 
this  on  my  first  viiiit  was  strewn  with  bones  of  men,  mou  ' 
and  other  birds,  and  two  species  of  seals.  I  had  tone  dc^ 
openings  made  near  the  foot  id  the  ancient  diff  en  the  ti^sf 
which  18  the  Pa  or  native  villwe  of  Obawetokoloko,mditdie 
same  level  as  the  flat  on  which  I  had  obserred  the  ilreini 
fragmmto  of  bones  I  came  to  a  r^nlar  oasifenrai  depodl.  i 
The  bones  however  though  perfect  were  as  soft  siidpW  i 
as  potty,  so  that  if  gratp^  stroi^ly  they  changed  u  it  wen  i 
by  magic  into  pipecfay  ;  and  it  vna  necessary  to  dig  tbent  sp 
with  great  care,  and  expose  them  to  the  air  and  mn  to  dir, 
before  they  could  be  packed  and  removed.  .  .  UnfuriUDitelj 
the  natives  soon  caught  sight  of  my  operations,  and  am 
down  in  swarms,  men,  women,  and  children,  trampling  « 
the  bones  I  had  carefully  extracted  and  laid  out  to  dry,  ud 
seizing  upon  every  morsel  exposed  by  the  spade.   My  i 
patience  was  tried  to  Qie  utmost,  and  to  avoid  blows  I  wu  : 
obliged  to  retreat  and  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  Ox 
field;  and  to  work  they  went  in  right  eamect,  and  qoicUy 
made  aad  havoc.   No  sooner  waa  a  bona  peiCHved  Ihu  i  i 
doMunatives  pounced  upon  it,  and  begansentehingav^tiM  i 
sand,  and  smashed  the  specimen  at  once.   It  was  vitb^ 
trouble,  and  by  watdring  the  opportunity  of  working  in  the 
absence  of  the  Maoris,  that  I  procured  any  thins  worthuving." 

The  remains  thus  procur^  by  Mr.  Mantell  were  plsced»t 
the  disposal  of  Professor  Owen  by  Dr.  Gidetm  Mantell,  «lui 
was  thus  enabled  to  supply  many  deficiencies  in  hii  fonner 
descriptions  of  these  remarkable  birds.    Ther  afforded  tpe- 
cimens  of  Uie  bones  of  Dinomit  eurtttSf  D.  didifomit,  isi 
X>.  eawarinm;  also  of  Palapteryse  ingeits,  variety  raimtiu, 
and  of  a  new  species,  P.  geranoidet.   Nolwitbstanding  the 
great  nnmber  of  booes  that  have  thus  been  examined,  on* 
ira^ent  only  of  the  wings  or  hnmerua  has  been  detected 
This  indicates  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  wings  ii 
these  birds.   The  humerus  found  Profenor  Owen  n^ardsa  i 
belonging  to  a  spedea  of  Palapt^ryx.    The  followii^  i>  '  i 
aammaty  of  the  nature  of  this  collection  by  Professci 
Owen :— "  There  are  not  leas  than  190  phalanges  of  the  tor  i 
referrible  to  five  or  six  spedra  of  Dinomit,  Palaptayx,  u  j 
Nofomxa,  and  there  are  8  tarso-metatarsala,  with  the  art 
cnlar  surfiue  for  a  very  strong  hind  toe,  and  of  a  confo ' 
mstion  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  I>odo  than  of  tl  i 
XHnomu  and  P<uapteryx,  but  shorter  and  thicker  in  pr  j 
portion,  and  appertaining  to  the  same  bird  aa  the  tibia  at  | 
libnla  described  in  my  Memoir  of  1843  under  the  name  ! 
D.  otidi/vrmi*.   The  proximal  articolation  of  thia  remarkal ! 
form  of  tarso-metatarsal  exactly  fita  the  distal  end  of  L  i 
tibia  figured,  and  also  that  of  a  correaponding  fractured 
in  Mr.  Manteirs  collection ;  which  also  contains  the  proxin  | 
end  of  another  tibia,  a  fibula,  an  entire  femnr,  and  distal  ec  | 
of  two  other  Ismota,  of  the  same  apeciea.    The  large  suri'i 
for  the  hind  toe ;  the  stnn^  calcanasd  proeesa  torminii 
complete  bony  canal  for  the  flexor  tendona  at  the  back  pi 
1^  the  proximal  end  of  the  tarso-metataraal  ;  the  perforati 
above  the  interspace  between  the  oater  and  middle  mej 
tarsals  for  the  tnidon  of  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  fooi 
toe,  and  the  more  posterior  position  of  the  condyle  for  I 
inner  toe— all  concur  to  indicate  the  generic  diatinctl 
of  the  bird  to  which  it  belonged  from,  either  JHtwrau 
Palapteryx;  and  I  propose  to  distinguiah  the  new  genosi 
the  name  of  Aptomit  and  the  present  apeciea  ^>  oltdij 
mUr    ('Zool.Trans.'iii.  p.  347.) 

With  the  remains  of  the  bones  found  on  the  banks  of 
river  Waingongou  were  mixed  the  fragments  of  egg-tihi 
The  «ggs  to  which  the  fragmcnto  belonged  were  suppose 
be  about  the  siie  of  a  tea-cnp.  la  connection  with 
subject  the  recant  diieoveiy  of  a  large  «gg  in  Madagaao 
interesting. 

In  a  nvort  to  tha  Frsnoh  Academie  da  Seiencaa,  M .  1» 
Geoffrey  St.  Hillaire  described  ihvee  anmpapita  fossil 
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bm  Uadaguear,  and  some  bonei  bdoogins  to  the  same 
liiRl.  The  caplwn  of  a  merchuit-veae]  tnunng  to  Mada- 
pictroM  day  obeerved  a  natiTe  aring  for  a  domeatie  pur- 
fminae  which  much  lesembled  an  egg,  and  apon  exa- 
niution  proved  to  be  one.  The  natiTe  stated  that  many 
Bcb  were  to  be  foand  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
(THitully  proeared  the  eggs  and  bones  exhibited  by  M.'8t. 
Billiire.  Thelaigestof  thesee^iseqoalinbnlk to  135heiis' 
(|gs,and  will  hold  two  gallons  of  wat«r.  M.St.  Hillaire  pro- 
foset  the  name  of  Epiomu  for  the  monster  biped  of  which 
tieie  marvelloax  eggs  and  bones  are  the  first  evidcDce  bronght 
mda  the  notice  of  natnraliats.  Cauts  of  these  eggs  hare  been 
lent  U>  this  country,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  variouB  masenms. 
Amragst  the  bones  sent  home  by  Mr.  Mantell,  the  remains 
I  new  genus,  Notomit,  were  fband.  It  behmgs  to  the 
uae  &milj  as  Uie  Braefypterys  and  the  SatUda,  and  the 
iiweit  that  attadies  to  it  in  this  relation  is  the  fact  that 
lb.  Hiotoll  incceeded  in  obtaining  a  uogle  living  specimen, 
lbs;  peiBons  had  reported  the  euatence  of  a  wingless  bird 
alvge  as  a  fowl,  and  with  red  beak  and  I^,  with  a  cry 
mn^og  like  '  Keo  Keo.'  The  following  is  Dr.  Mantell'a 
KtouA  of  the  discoveiy  of  this  bird : — *'  On  my  son's  second 
mt  to  the  aootbem  part  of  the  Middle  Island  (as  Oovem- 
mt  CommiMioner  for  the  settlement  of  native  claims),  he 
itll  in  with  some  sealers  who  had  been  parsainti  their  avoca- 
tinit  altmg  the  little  freqnented  islets  and  gnlliea  of  Dnsky 
Bay  m  the  soath-westem  shores,  and  from  them  obtained 
liie  don  of  a  recent  specimen  of  JNofomtM  ManUllu  It 
jjipond  that  when  frequenting  the  coasts  in  search  of  seals 
ind  oOer  ganwt  these  mm  obeerved  on  the  snow,  with  which 
Ibe  gnnnd  was  then  thickly  covered,  the  foot-tneka  of  a 
higs  sni  stzaage  bird,  and  after  following  the  trail  for  a  con- 
adenUe  distance,  tbey  caaght  sight  of  the  object  of  their 
■uch,  which  ran  with  great  speed  and  for  a  long  while  dis- 
tatced  thnr  dogs,  bnt  was  at  length  driven  op  a  golly  in 
KaolntitHi  Island,  and  captured  alive.  It  nttored  lond 
mtmi,  and  finight  and  straggled  violently ;  it  was  kept  alive 
lime  or  foor  days  on  board  the  schooner  and  then  killed, 
ud  the  body  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  crew,  each  partaking 
il  the  dsin^,  which  was  said  to  be  delidons.  The  skin, 
vnh  tlie  skoll  and  bones  of  the  feet  and  legs,  was  preserved, 
ltd  foitimately  obtuned  by  my  son  while  in  good  condition, 
ind  tiiDi  perh^is  the  last  m  the  race  of  Mohos  was  preserved 
iir  the  naturalists  of  £arope.  Upon  comparing  the  beadof 
tt  bird  with  the  fossU  crania  and  maadibles,  my  son  was  at 
tcte  convinced  of  tlie  specific  identity  of  the  recent  and  fossil 
^tdmens  ;  and  to  delighted  was  ha  by  the  discovery  of  a 
cfie;  example  of  ona  of  the  anpposed  erttnet  contomporaries 
the  Uca,  that  ha  wrota  to  me  and  stated  that  the  skoll 
m  beaks  were  alike  in  both,  and  that  the  abbreviated  and 
k3.'e  development  of  the  bones  and  plomage  of  the  wing 
'*m  in  perfect  accordance  vrith  the  indications  afflraded  1^ 
lu  bnmenis  and  atemum  foond  by  him  at  Waingougoa  and 
»w  ID  the  BrUish  Mnseom,  as  pointed  oat  in  the  '  Zoological 
tnasBctioos,' voL  iii.  To  the  natives  of  the  pahs,  orvil- 
attt.  my  son  visited  on  hia  homeward  rente  to  Wellington, 
^  yntornit  was  a  perfect  novelty,  and  excited  great  inte- 
No  one  had  seen  snch  a  bird,  bat  all  agreed  that  it 
the  traditional  Moho  or  Takahe,  which  they  had  believed 
11  stteilT  extinct. 

*  This  beaatifel  bird  is  aboat  two  feet  high,  and  madi 
Vnihlea  in  its  general  form  thePorp^rrto  melanotm,  hot  it 
'  iuicr  and  stouter,  and  generically  distinct ;  thechamcters 
'  '-iieated  W  nnlssaor  Oww  from  the  fossil  remains  b«ng 
't/.y  BanedinhiB  recent  vtdame.  The  beaks  are  shot 
strong,  and  as  well  aa  the  legs  were  of  a  brisbt  scarlet 
'  li  Ting  admal.  The  neck  aud  body  are  of  a  cork  porple 
'j^.  the  wian  and  back  bong  shot  with  green  and  gold. 
Tic  wings  an  diort  and  rounded,  and  lemariiably  fseble  ooth 

-  fneum  ud  plamage.  The  tail  is  scanty,  and  white  be- 
''       The  vfea&c  identity  of  the  recent  and  fossil  Notor- 

-A  c«ifinned  by  Mr.  Ootud,  who  has  published  a  eolonred 
the  aiieof  the  original  in  a  sopplementary  number  of 

-  i^lcndid  work  on  the  '  Birds  of  Aostralia.* " 

u  additioa  to  the  bon»  of  the  ammals  mentioned,  remaios 
^  •'.her  tnds  were  found  in  the  Mantellian  collection. 

wen  of  a  species  of  nocturnal  Farxot,  belonging  to 
L-  HatoTf  of  a  probablv  extinct  species  otApteryx^  of 
X  Sneic*  o{  Albatross  allisd  to  Dimtdta  Monri^fmeha, 
Cida«  of  the  Penguin. 

the  sinictare  of  the  Apterya  and  ita  relations  to  other 
*P-      tie  irUde  8TanTH».'»iD«. 
A  isffi  fafiianr  Owsn  nesived  from  ttovemor  Orey  a 


large  collseUon  specimens  from  New  Zssland  of  the 
bones,  and  more  e^eeiall^  the  akuUs,  of  sevenl  of  the  spe- 
cies, which  he  dMcribed  in  a  fifth  memoir  presented  to  the 

Zoological  Society.  An  almost  |)erfectly  restored  skeleton 
of  the  Dinomia  giganiaa  exists  in  the  Museam  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  Professor  Owen  concludes  one  of  the 
memoirs  referred  to  with  the  foUowiag  general  remarks : — 
"  The  extraordinary  number  of  wingless  birds  and  the  vast 
stature  of  some  of  the  species  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  snd 
which  have  finally  become  extinct  in  that  small  tract  of  di^ 
land,  soiigest  it  to  be  the  remnaDt  of  a  larger  tract  or  conti- 
nent over  which  Qiis  singular  Btruthioas  Fauna  formerly 
ranged.  One  might  almoat  be  disposed  to  regard  New  Zea- 
land as  one  end  of  the  mighty  wave  of  the  unstable  and 
ever-shifting  crust  of  the  earth,  of  which  ^  opposito  end, 
after  having  been  long  submoged,  has  again  risen  with  its 
■eenmnlaled  depoaita  in  North  America,  showing  us  in  the 
Connectwut  Sandstones  of  the  Permian  period  the  foot-prints 
of  the  gigantic  birds  which  trod  ita  surface  before  it  sank ; 
and  to  surmise  that  the  intermediate  body  of  the  land-wave 
along  which  the  Dmonut  may  have  travelled  to  New  Zea- 
land has  progressirely  subsided,  and  now  lies  bneath  the 
Pacific  Ocean." 

(Owen,  MencirM  on  the  Dinomu;  Zooloffieal  TVow- 
oef tOM,  vol.  iii. ;  Owen,Proceedtfr^«o/  Zooloffieai Seeie^,ut 
Atmaia  of  Ifatural  Binary;  Uantell,  Petr^utiiuu  md 
their  Teaehmpa.) 

DIOMED£IN.£,a  family  of  tnrda,  to  which  theAlba^ 
trosses  belong.  The  characters  of  the  genus  Diomedea  are 
given  under  Auatbosb.  In  that  article  three  ^>ecies  of  this 
genus  are  xeferred  to.  We  now  give  a  eompleto  list  of  the 
spsoea  of  this  important  genus  :— 

JHemedea  emlaiu,  Um,  This  tnrd  is  abondant  between 
30°  and  60°  8.  lat,  and  equally  namerons  in  all  parts  of  the 
ocean  bounded  by  those  degrees ;  its  range,  however,  extends 
much  farther  south,  even  to  within  the  antarctic  drele. 

J>.  wteUaupHryt,  Temm.  It  is  the  most  abnudaat  spedes 
ofthe  southern  seas;  equally  nomerous  in  every  part  between 
the  30tfa  and  60th  degrees. 

D.  catOa,  Gonld.  This  species  was  procured  by  Mr. 
Oould  off  the  south  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

2>.  chUtrorhynchot,  Lath.  It  occurs  between  30°  and  60* 
S.  lat.,  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

D.  cukminafa,  Gonld.  This  bird  is  rather  abundant  both 
in  the  Fftdfic  and  Atlantic  OceaniA  between  80°  and  AO"  8. 
lat 

2>.  yid^^HioM,  Gmel.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean 
between  30^  and  60*  8.  lat ;  equally  common  off  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I>.  brachyura,  Temm.  Found  in  the  Nortii  Pacific  Ocean. 

1>.  gSbboea,  Gould.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Nortli  Facifle 
Oeean. 

D.  ^ivaeeor^meha,  Oould.   China  seas  (T). 

Mr.  Gray,  in  bis '  Genera  of  Birds,'  idso  gives  D.  tpadieea 
as  a  species.  He  also  makes  Z>.  gmoaa  (Gonld)  synonymous 
with  I>.  niaripesf  Audubon, '  Om.  Biog.,^  vol,  v.  p.  387,  ud 
adopts  the  Utter  name  aa  having  the  priority. 

DIOPSIDE.  [AtroiTX.] 

DIPHTHERITE.   [Matbhia  Mbdici,  S.  2.1 

DISftAELI,  ISAAC,  was  bom  at  Enfield,  Uliddlesex,  in 
176&  His  &ther,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  was  the  descendant  of  a 
family  of  Spanish  Jews,  vriio,  driven  from  the  Peniusnla  in  the 
Ifitfa  century  by  the  perseentiona  of  the  Inquisition,  had  settled 
in  Venice,  and  then,  to  mark  their  race,  had  exchanged  the 
Oothie  Spanish  name  they  had  hitherto  bmie  tat  that  of 
Disraeli — "  a  name  never  borne  before  or  since  by  any  other 
family  "  (the  name  was  originally  written  D'lnaeli ;  bat  in 
his  later  years  the  subject  of  this  memdr  was  in  the  habit  of 
omitting  the  apostrophe).    He  had  come  over  to  England 
from  Italy  in  1748,  and  made  a  considerable  fortune  by 
commerce.    He  married  in  1765  "  the  beautifal  daughter  of 
a  famil^r"  of  his  own  race  "who  bad  snffisred  mach  from 
persecution."   She  was  a  person  of  strong  sense  bat  no 
imagination,  whose  mling  feeling  was  "a  dislike  for  her 
race."   The  only  child  of  this  uniw  was  the  subject  of  onr 
notice.   His  sensitive  aud  poetical  character  as  a  boy  poxiled 
both  his  parents,  and,  in  particular,  occanoned  continual 
di>cord  between  him  and  his  mother.   His  father  desitned 
him  for  ocnnmerce ;  but  from  the  first  he  i^howed  a  decid«& 
aversion  to  an  active  life.    Eduoated  first  at  a  school  nesx 
Eufield.  and  then  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  only  advauUgt 
he  received  was  that  derived  from  aeceia  to  a  large  J>J»™^ 
he  was  not  more  than  eighteen  whun,  in  spile  of       inw,  tea 
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hOmt  could  Mj  or  h*  linifitd  hii  {ntantion  of  bring  m 
litmiy  nun.  "He  ud  wnttcn  a  pom  of  eonrid«aJblo 
luipfa,  whidi  he  wuhed  to  i>abUd),  «f{U]i8t  commerca." 
Hii  Cipher  natanlly  opposed  this  intentioo,  and  aceordiDgly 
"he  eocloied  hii  poem  to  Dr.  Jobaion  with  u  impunoDM 
ititement  of  hUeaae,  cMipluiiioR  that  he  bad  nerer  found  a 
eoQDMllor  or  litcnry  friend.  He  left  bii  packet  himself  st 
Bolt  Court,  where  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
the  doetoi's  well-known  black  aerrant,  and  told  to  call  again 
in  a  week."  When  he  did  call  the  packet  wis  retiim,ea  to 
him  nnopeoed,  with  a  message  that  tne  ductor  was  too  ill  to 
read  anything.  The  doctor,  in  fact,  waa  then  on  his  death- 
bed. In  1788  Disraeli's  father  sent  him  to  travel  in  France. 
On  fail  retnm,  finding  Peter  Pindar's  satires  in  everybody's 
month,  be  ventured  anonrmonsly  (o  publish  by  way  of 
eorreetin  Bome  vonei  "  On  the  Abase  of  Batin,"  vnich 
WahMt  attribntad  to  Hayley.  About  this. time  ha  became 
aequainted  wiUi  Mr.  Pye,  afterwards  poet  lauttate,  who  wai 
fli  aarvice  to  bim  in  many  ways,  and  vrbo  perraaded  his 
&ther  to  allow  bim  to  follow  his  own  iDcluationi.  Ao- 
emrdingly  from  about  1700,  without  any  farther  opposition 
on  tb*  part  of  his  family,  and  with  sufficient  means  supplied 
by  his  father  («ho  survived  till  1619,  when  be  was  nearly 
mnety  yean  of  age),  be  was  free  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  literature.  His  first  efforts  were  in  poetry  and  romance. 
His  early  verses  are  forgotten  i  but  a  volume  of  romantic 
tales,  including  one  caTled  *  The  Loves  of  Mejooun  and 
lieila,'  published  by  bim  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
I6th  century,  reached  a  second  edition.  But  though  he  bad 
much  poetic  taste,  he  waa  not  fitted  to  be  a  poet  or  creative 
writer ;  and  ha  waa  not  long  in  finding  out  tiiat  his  true 
destiny  was  "to  give  to  his  county  a  series  of  workM  illnstra^ 
tiva  of  ita  literary  and  political  history  4n  other  wordu,  to 
proseente  reaaardwa  in  Kterary  history  and  gossip.  It  was 
in  the  year  1700  that  he  published  anonymously  a  little 
volume  entitled  '  Cariosities  of  Literature.'  The  sneoesi  of 
this  volume  determined  bim  to  proseente  the  walk  which  he 
had  there  entered  upcm.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  volnme  of  romance  above  alluded  to,  and  we  believe,  one 
other  anonymotu  publication,  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  further  pro- 
ductions during  his  long  life  coosisted  of  the  fruits  of  bis 
literary  and  historical  researches.  These  researches  were 
prosecuted  partly  in  the  British  Museum,  where  he.  was  a 
constant  visitor  Bt  a  tinu  when  the  readers  who  had  access 
to  its  treasures  were  not  more  than  balf-a-doien  daily } 
partly  in  hia  own  library,  which,  especially  in  the  end  of  bii 
life  (  when  he  resided  on  hia  own  manor  of  Bndenham  in 
Bnckiniibamihire)  was  very  oEtaniiTe.  The  reralta  irf  tfaeie 
researches  w«u  put  InUi  from  time  to  time  Mtber  as  addi- 
tions  to  hii '  Cnnosities  of  laterature  *  (which  thus  eventually 
attained,  in  the  eleventh  edition  publiiihed  in  1639,  the  bulk 
of  six  volumes);  or  as  independent  publication!.  Among 
the  independent  publications  may  be  mentioned  his  *  Essay 
on  the  Liteisry  Cnaracter '  originally  published  in  179S ;  his 
'Calamities  of  Authors,'  his  'Quarrels  of  Aothon,  or 
Memoirs  of  Literary  Controversy,'  and  bis  '  Inquiry  into  the 
Literary  and  Politi(»l  Character  of  James  the  First' — ^works 
orieinJly  published  between  1812  and  1822,  and  since  ihen 
published  collectively  under  the  title  of  'Miscellanies  of 
LiteraUre  ; '  and  hii  '  Life  and  Beign  of  Charles  the  First,' 
published  in  five  volnmei  at  intorvali  between  16S8  and  1831. 
In  acknowledgment  of  thia  laitwork  ha  waa  made  D.C.L.  bj 
the  Univeraity  of  Oxford.  He  omtemplated  a  'Lifi  of 
Pone,*  and  also  '  A  Histoty  of  the  English  Frae-thinken,' 
ana  had  collected  nwterials  for  both ;  but  a  paralysis  of  the 
i^ttic  nerve  which  attacked  bim  in  1639  [nevented  bim  from 
executing  either.  With  the  assistance  of  hia  daoghtar  be 
lelected  from  his  maonacripts  three  volumes,  which  wen 
published  in  1641  under  the  title  of  'Amenities  of  Litera- 
ture.' His  last  years  were  spent  in  revising  and  re-editing 
his  former  works ;  and  he  died  in  1648  at  the  age  of  82. 
"  He  was,"  says  his  ton,  from  whose  memoir,  prefixed  to  a 
new  and  posthumous  edition  of  his  '  Curiosities  of  Liteiatore,' 
wo  have  derived  the  fonyoing  particnlars,  "a  complete 
literary  character,  a  man  who  really  passed  his  life  in  his 
library.  Even  marriage  produced  no  uange  in  these  habits : 
he  rose  to  enter  the  dumber  where  he  lived  alone  wi'h  his 
books,  and  at  sight  bin  lamp  was  ever  lit  within  tbe  lama 
walU."  In  his  old  age  nis  appearance  waa  mild  ud 
venerable  ;  he  had  then  become  rather  corpulent. 
DISS.  fNosrotK.] 

DIVORCE.  The  subject  of  tha  law  of  diToraa  haa  for 
•aranl  yean  isgsged  the  attentioa  of  the  I^pilatnre,  and  a 


eommiadMi  lia'niu[*beeii  appointed  to  eouudir  Uu  qussUon, 
made  a  report  which  waa  preaented  to  both  hNaas  of  Fir* 
liament  by  efnnmand  of  Her  Majeaty  in  18S9.  lite  ststnts 
ao  &  21  Viet  e.  86,  which  came  into  operation  on  the 
day  of  January,  1658,  has  carried  the  reeommendatioBs  of 
tha  commissioners  into  effect.  For  inframation  as  to  As 
previous  s<ate  of  tbe  law,  see  Divoaoi. 

In  the  first  place  the  jurisdiction  in  mattera  of  divotea  sad 
causes  matrimonial  is  taken  away  from  tbe  Ecelasiaaticil 
Courts,  by  which  it  was  formerly  exercised,  and  trsniiene<l 
to  a  new  court,  called  the  '  Court  for  Divorce  and  Mstri- 
moiiial  Causes,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  exercised  in  itit 
name  of  the  Sorenign.  The Jnd^inthisconrtantheLonl 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Joitiee  of  the  Court  of  Qumb'i 
Bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  PUas, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Conrt  of  Exchequer,  the  snior 
puisne  judge  in  each  of  tbe  three  Common  uw  Courts,  sad 
the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate.  The  lait-mentioiud 
fonctionaiy  is  entiUed  the  *  Judge  Ordinary  of  tbe  Coort  of 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,'  and  he  is  investid  wilb 
power  to  determine  alone  all  matters,  except  patitioDi  lit 
dissolving  or  annulling  marriage,  application  for  new  trisli, 
bills  of  exception,  specif  verdicts,  and  special  cases. 

Tbe  Act  sboliHbes  the  old  decree  of  divorce  i  mmui  4 
thoro,  but  enables  the  jndge  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
'  judicial  separation,*  which  ii  nearly  the  same  thing,  tod 
which  sentence  may  be  obtained  either  by  husband  or  wif«, 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  withoot 
cause  for  two  yean  or  upwards.     Desertion  wss  not  s 
ground  for  legal  sepvation  under  the  old  system,  which  only 
oSnoi  to  the  party  wronged  such  remedy  as  was  afforded  by  s 
decree  for  the  reaction  <tf  conjugal  nghts.    The  great  ad* 
vantage  which  the  aentoiot  of  jnoicial  aepantion  nai  over 
the  old  divorce  d  meiud  e(  Ctero,  eonsista,  however,  ia  tUi, 
that  from  the  date  of  the  sentence,  and  whilst  tha  sapsntiM 
continues,  the  wife  is  considered  aa  m  ftms  toU  with  reipwl 
to  property  of  every  description  which  she  may  acquire,  «r 
which  may  devolve  upon  her.   The  wile  ii  also  a  fau  toU 
for  the  purposes  of  contract,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued  iloiir. 
K)  that  ner  hnsbaod  during  the  separation  is  free  from  aU 
liability  which  she  inay  incur.   The  marriage  tie  does  iude^l 
continue  to  subsist,  as  was  the  caae  in  divorces  i  n^nii 
tt  thoro,  but  the  injustice  which  frequently  aroae  fmm  tlui 
anomalouB  kind  ol  relation  has  been  effectually  remo>*d. 
Applicationa  for  tbe  rextitution  of  conjugal  rights  may  itiil 
be  made  u  before.    The  atata  of  aepi^ation  may  hs  ytX 
an  and  to,  rither  by  tiie  reversal  of  the  decree  or  by  tht 
matoal  eonaent  and  actual  cob^tation  of  the  parties,  bat 
in  the  latter  ease  the  property  of  the  wife  acquired  sub- 
sequently to  the  separation  is  itill  **  hdd  to  her  lepsnti 
uaa,"  subject  to  any  agreement  which  Um  huiband  and  vds 
may  have  entered  into  while  separate. 

Applicationa  for  judicial  lepaTBiion  and  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights  may  be  made  to  the  judges  of  assise,  wbosi 
sentences  sre  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Court  in  London. 

The  E^leiiastical  Courts  wonld  in  no  case  whatever  disi 
solve  a  marriage  once  lawfully  oentracted.  Tfa-y  «'<at^ 
pronooDce  a  marriage  void  abinitioj  on  the  ground  uf  v<M, 
antecedent  incapacity  of  the  partiea  to  contract,  suc'i  i| 
telntionship  within  the  forbidden  d^greea,  a  previutw  mar 
xiage,  corporal  imbecility,  or  mental  incompetency.  Tb 
total  diisolntion  of  a  le^l  marriage  conld  only  be  decreed  b 
a  qMcial  Act  of  the  legislalnra,  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  \ 
was  necessary  firat  to  have  ob'ained  «  dacTM  of  divorce 
Mflud  et  thoro,  in  the  Ecelesiaitical  Courts,  mud  in  almost  m 
caiea  a  verdict  in  a  court  of  law  in  an  aeUon  of  en'si.  m 
It  is  the  object  of  the  new  Divorce  Act  to  simplify  tli^ 
cumbrona  and  expensive  procesv,  and  the  new  Court  j 
Divorce  is  aeconUngly  clothed  with  power  to  entertfl 
petitions  for  divorce,  either  on  the  pari  of  the  huibaod  \ 
wife,  and  to  pronounce  a  decree  of  di»aoluti<m  or  olberwil 
according  to  tbe  justice  of  tbe  easa.  The  husband  wi 
petition  on  the  ground  of  the  wife's  adoltefy,  tbe  wits  \ 
the  ground  tfaatlier  husband  has  been  guilty  of  incninej 
adultery,  adultery  with  bigamy,  adultery  combined  «l 
cruelty  or  deiertion  for  two  yean,  or  adultery  cumbin 
with  rape  or  unnatural  crimes ;  simplo  adultery  on  tbe  J 
of  tbe  husband  not  bang  sufficient  to  eiMblo  the  wire' 
obtMn  a  dissolotiou  of  the  mariia^,  Connivauceor  cullod 
or  the  condonation  of  the  petitionin|f  party  are  grounds] 
refusinA  to  interfere.  On  a  dissolution  bedog  decreed,  \ 
husbaaa  may  be  compelled  to  mako  a  nait^a  proviml 
when  neoenary,  for  uw  wife,  /ffhm^  a  hpabaDd  peUti^ 
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for  disiolntion  of  marriage^  he  nuy  at  tlia  lama  time  claim 
duna^  from  th«  adalterer,  who  most  be  made  a  respond- 
ent The  damage!  are  aaeeiUined  hy  the  verdict  of  a  juiy, 
Ha  old  action  m  erm.  eon.  hmi^  abolished  hy  the  atatote. 
The  adoltMW  may  alto  ift  conauuied  in  Uw  eosti  of  1h» 
whole  piDcaediiigii 

After  m  deorn  of  diaaolntion  has  been  duly  pronoaneed, 
■ithor  parly  h  at  liberty  to  eootnuit  a  new  marriage.  Oat 
•r  napcct,  howerer,  to  the  religiooa  acraplea  of  a  inrt  of 
the  onnmniiity,  elei|^en  of  the  eatabliahed  church  ax» 
aot  eompeUed  to  lolemiiUe  marriagea  of  pereoni  who  have 
been  releneed  from  ih«  bonds  of  a  former  matrimony.  In 
eaee  of  a  ganetal  refoaal  on  the  part  of  the  dergy  to  c«]ebimte 
suniage*  mider  aoch  eircumataxicea,  parltea  bo  aitaated  may 
of  couiae  marry  widi  the  other  foimalitiea  by  which  that 
emtract  ntay  be  aolemoiaed. 

DOBRfiNTEI,  OABORor  GABRIEL,  anHongarianaathor 
nd  antiqaary  of  diitinniiabed  merit,  wai  bora  at  Nagy- 
Snilloa,  in  the  county  of  Vesxprim,  in  1786.   He  shewed  very 
early  not  only  a  remarkable  laal  for  the  Hongarian  laogaage 
nd  litMitnre,  bat  a  lingnlar  aodal  talent  Ua  enlisting  i^era 
ID  bia  Tiewa.   At  Oedenbarg,  a  town  net  &r  within  the  fron- 
tier from  Anatna,  and  chiefly  inhabited  hj  Germans,  he  snc- 
ceeded  in  getting  up  an  Hangarian  literary  society,  of  which 
be  became  the  aeentaiy ;  and  nnder  his  aoperintwdence, 
when  a  yeath  ol  nineteen,  a  Tolome  of  *  Transactions  *  was 
pobliAed.   At  twenty  he  atndied  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipxic, 
and  in  1807  waa  recommended  by  Kaxinci^,  then  the  almost 
acknowledged  head  of  Hungarian  literature,  to  the  post  of 
totor  to  Count  Loois  Gynlay,  a  nobleman  of  Transylrania, 
wfaiefa  made  him  for  some  yean  a  resident  in  tbat  couitry. 
With  the  literary  cootribntions  of  some  of  hia  Hangarian  and 
Tnnsylvnnian  fnendt,  and  the  pecaniary  contribntions  of  the 
Tiansylvanian  maniatea,  he  set  on  foot  and  edited  a  magv 
line,  the  '  EMAyi  Mnx^am,'  of  which  the  first  namber  was 
bsned  at  Klansenharg  and  the  remaining  nine  atPestb,  after 
which  it  eeaaed  for  want  of  aapport )  hot  it  contained  ao 
auuiy  mtf^ea  of  intenat  that  no  Hangarian  libraiy  ia  eon- 
ndered  «omplete  without  it.   In  1830  DObrentm  removed  io 
PMh,  whare  he  oontinned  to  radde  for  the  remainder  of 
tua  life,  in  the  oeenpation  of  nteral  highly-reapeetable  official 
pasta     n  legal  eharaeter,  and  in  each  constant  literary  aeti- 
Tity  Out  he  became  the  aoqoaintance  or  friend  of  aimoat 
erery  pereim  of  any  note  connected  with  Huagarian  titer*- 
tore.    Indeed  almost  all  die  information  that  has  been  pat 
is  cirenlation  on  tbat  sobjeet  la  England  had  its  origin  in 
DObrentri.    He  was  tbe  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dr.  now 
&i  John  Bowring,  to  whom  he  snppliod  macb  of  the  infor- 
n^tion  for  his  '  Poetry  of  the  Ma^ars  ;*  he  also  commoni- 
cxted  to  Miss  Fardoe  materials  for  her  aeconnt  of  Hungarian 
(itentare  and  antboia  in  her '  City  of  the  Magyar,'  and  he 
Wrote  the  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Leipsicf  ConTersations- 
Lesikon,*  whidi,  by  its  being  translated  in  Lteber^  '  En<7- 
cloifieMli*  Americana,*  and  Uie  translation  reprinted  in  the 
I*  w^ow  *  Popular  EneyelopMdia,'  has  become  familiar  to 
thsneanda  of  Engliah  readers.  As  a  poetical  writer,  Dttbrentei 
■wm  not  aneceasfoli  his  original  poems  appear  to  have  been 
ifi^amngt  and  no  more ;  and  thoogh  hia  translation  of  Shak- 
iri^'a  '  Macbeth '  was  acted  at  FrMbnrg  in  183S,  it  did  not 
fttetTc  nneh  a  welcome  as  to  encoorago  the  pnblication  of  his 
▼esioius  4if  the  other  masterpieces  of  Shakspere,  which  were 
-a»rged  in  Hangarian  for  the  more  snocesstQl  pen  of  a  lady, 
t-sulia  Ijemooton,  who  in,  we  believe,  the  only  ttanslatress 
oar  grvA  poet  in  any  langnage.    Dbbrentei  was  more  at 
i73]«  in  hia  exertions  to  establish  a  '  Cafiino  *  at  Pesth,  an 
•■^lijAxneBt  of  nearly  the  mrae  kind  as  an  English  dab  of 
•V  own  dlajs,  bat  borrowed  both  in  plan  and  name  from 
•'3lj,  where  it  ia  made  nse  of  not  to  render  more  exeln- 
v^thtf  aoeietyof  the  capital,  bat  to  enliven  the  dallneas 
the   prtrrindal  towns.   He  waa,  after  Count  Stephen 
*ierh«nyBy  Uw  most  infloential  person  in  promoting  this 
s.-'-.taiiatx,  sad  was  far  some  yean  its  aecrettTy,  bat  relin- 
'Ti^mA  tbe  post  to  take  that  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Hssniian  Academy  in  1831,  of  which  he  was  also  a  xealoas 
-uoter-     Kohl,  the  traveller,  bears  testimony  to  the  extra- 
•nijsary  infinenee  of  the«e  establishments  on  the  whole  tone 
^.  w>ciety  eren  in  Hangarian  villages,  where  they  were 
i.^'-zted  on  snBallseale.   In  1837  DObrentei  received  an  inti- 
rc^  iva  from  tbe  government  that  his  holding  the  poet  of  secre- 
*^ry  to  tbe  Academy  afty  longer  wonid  be  incompatible  with 
u&aal  dntief,  and  he  then  dtfvoted  himself  to  tbe  editor- 
Ksp  of  his  c>est  work,  the  '  R^gi  Magyar  Nyelvtml^ek,'  or 
'Ancient  Monameati  of  the  Magyar  Langooge/  th«  flnt 


volnme  of  which,  a  sabatantial  qnarto,  waa  pnblished  at  Boda 
in  1625,  and  the  fifth  was  in  preparatioa  at  the  time  of 
Ddbreotei's  death.  Hia  labours  on  this  work  were  the 
delight  of  his  life,  he  pnrsaed  them  with  irrepres^ble  ardoar, 
and  on  the  result  hia  reputation  rests  aecuiely.  When  he 
began,  hardly  anything  wai  known  of  the  hutoiy  of  the 
Magyar  language  lor  centnriea,  and  a  snhjeet  that  he  fonnd 
in  darkness  he  left  environed  with  light.  He  wu  indefaUp 
rable  in  diiicoverins  the  exiatenc^  of  old  eorroapondence  or 
docomeDti  in  famify  archives ;  when  he  had  once  discovered 
them,  he  was  no  lebs  eager  ia  obtaining  permission  to  copy 
and  make  nse  of  them,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  take  easily 
a  refasaL  By  this  combination  of  qaalities  he  amassed  a 
quantity  of  materials  which  nobodv  before  him  had  ever 
supposed  to  exist,  and  be  made  such  good  use  of  them  that 
the  works  of  sabsequent  authors  are  fall  of  constant  referencea 
to  mibrentei's  *  Nyelveml^ek,'  which  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  monuments  of  Hangarian  literature.  How  the 
revolution  of  1648  affected  him  we  have  not  seen  stated,  bat 
it  ia  well  known  that  his  friend  and  fellow-promoter  of  prtf- 
gr*sa,CoantSteph«iSiecb^^,becameananiac.  Dobrentei 
was  atill  engaged  in  eoUeeting  materiala  for  hia  great  work 
when  nipriaea  by  death  m  the  S7th  Mardi  1601,  at  the 
age  of  65.   He  waa  the  aathn  of  nnmenot  livea  of  Hns- 

f&rian  worthies,  both  in  the  periodicals  to  whidi  hA  contri- 
ated  and  in  the  '  Eameretch  TAca,'  or  Hnngarian  tmslation 
of  the  Leipxie  '  Coaversationa-Le^kon,'  with  original  addi* 
tioni  to  Mxe  Hangarian  articles,  and  in  editions  of  Benaenyi 
and  other  aothors  published  under  hia  laperintendaaee,  bnt 
no  extended  account  of  himself  i^petn  to  have  faeea  p«b> 
lished  since  his  death. 

DOBRUDSCHA,  a  district  in  European  Turkey,  forms  the 
north-eulem  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  comprises  the  coantiy 
north  of  the  eastern  rampart  ^led  Trajan's  Wall,  between 
the  Danube  on  the  wast  and  north,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
e«st.  Trajan's  Wall  leaves  the  Danube  between  Basifova  and 
Czernarou,  and  runs  across  to  the  Black  Sea  a  little  aontfa 
of  Knatenje,  n  dintanee  of  about  30  milea.  In  Ita  western 
nart  the  wall  akiita  a  amall  stremD.  the  Kara-fin  (Blaek 
Water),  that  eonnecta  aevenl  mall  lakea,  and  enters  the 
Danube  above  CxeroaTOda.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kara-So,  near  Boarlak,  a  line  of  hills  or  downs,  oompoeed 
chiefly  of  a  porona  limestone  rook,  mna  north  and  aont  hiei 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  Along  tbe  coast  at 
Kostcnje  also  there  is  an  nnintemtpted  raage  of  low  hilla 
and  clifls,  so  that  it  is.  certain  the  Danube  never  had  an 
otttlet  aeroaa  the  Dobntdecha  in  this  direction.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  canal  from  Czemavoda  to  Knstenje  has  been  long  a 
favourite  project ;  but  on  the  sommit-level,  which  eonsiata 
of  porous  Umestooe,  no  water  ever  rests  to  feisd  mth  a  canal 
if  it  were  cut.  Besides,  the  only  water  communication 
between  these  two  ^iata  that  would  be  of  much  use  would 
be  a  ship-canal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  opening  of  a  new  bed 
for  the  Daaohe ;  and  this  the  natoieof  the  gnond  renden  aU 
bntphyaically  impoosihle. 

The  low  nbdnlating  down  rant  nortliward  all  throngh  tha 
Dobrudacha,  forming  a  small  watershed  between  the  mnube 
and  the  sea;  on  the  north  it  joins  a  loftv  mountainous  maaa 
which  coven  the  north  of  the  district  between  Baba-Dagh 
and  Matchin,  On  the  eastern  side  the  Dobrudacha  is  marshy, 
and  contiins  several  lakes.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
driukable  water  in  this  district.  It  contains  however  manv 
fertile  spots,  althoa^b  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  like  all 
the  countries  near  it,  it  resemblea  a  desert.  In  the  spring, 
on  the  melting  of  the  anows,  the  soil  is  sataiated  with  wet, 
and  in  most  parts  is  converted  into  a  sea  of  mad.  Tbe  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  Bnlgarians,  Tartars,  and  runaway  Coesaks. 
who  rear  sheep  and  baffaloes.  Eagles,  bastards,  cranes,  wild 
geese,  partridges,  kites,  ducks,  wild  swans,  and  wild  dogs, 
are  extremely  numeroai  in  Uie  Dobrndseha.  Along  tna 
Danube  are  the  fortresses  of  Hirsova,  Matchin,  Isaakteha, 
and  Tuleha.  Tulcha  atands  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Geoi^ 
mouth  of  the  Dannb*!,  which  forma  pnrt  of  tbe  boonda^ 
between  the  Dobmdscha  and  Rosaia.  In  the  interior  is  the 
town  of  Baba-Dagh,  between  the  moontaiuit  of  that  mime 
and  Lake  Rassein.  Knstenje  is  a  mere  vitlaga.  In  1804  a 
Raeiian  army  enlered  the  Dobrndseha.  The  Turkish  army 
fell  back  to  the  fortress  of  Siliatria,  where  they  defended 
themselves  Bucceasfnlly. 

DOG-FISH.    [SoOAwnJt.]  ' 
DONINGTON.  [LiRcOLWsnina.) 
DOIHINOTON,  CaSTLE.  [LaioKiraMRias.] 
bONIZETTI,  GA8TAN0,  waiborft  BaptemberSfi,  I79B, 
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at  Ber^mo,  in  Northern  Italy.  Ha  studied  in  tlw  Lyceom 
of  that  towa,  and  his  &tfaer  oaTiog  originallj  dcitiiied  bim 
tbr  the  law,  it  was  somewhat  Uts  hefore  he  commenced  his 
musical  studies.  He  received  hii  fint  instmction  at  the 
Masicol  Institute  of  Bergamo^  of  which  Simone  Ma^er  was 
then  director.  Here  he  remamed  three  years,  and  in  1615 
removed  to  Botogoa,  where  his  musical  edacation  was  com- 

Sleted  onder  Pilotti  and  Mattei.  In  consequence  of  some 
ispnte  with  his  father,  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  while 
in  garrisoD  with  his  regiment  at  Venice  in  1816  produced  his 
first  opera, '  Enrico  di  Borgqgati.'  He  contiuaed  to  write  for 
tthe  theatre,  and  in  1822  left  the  anny.  His  eariiest  pieces 
•re  forgottm,  or  at  least  an  no  longer  perfonned,  and  it  was 
not  till  1630,  whoi  heprodnced  'Anna  Bolena  *  at  Milan,  that 
ht  began  to  take  rank  with  the  higher  class  of  musical  composers. 
In  the  coarse  of  these  first  twelve  years  of  his  career  he  com- 
posed 31  operas.  Dnritg  the  fomteen  yeais  from  1830  to 
1844,  when  his  last  opera, '  Catarino  Comaro,'  was  peifonued, 
he  produced  33  operas,  of  wluch  several  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  but  othen  still  retain 'their  places  on  the  stages  of 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Some  are  especial 
favourites,  and  frequently  performed.  Among  these  more 
fortunate  productions  may  be  mentioned  '  Anna  Bolena,* 
Milan,  1830  ;  *  L'Elisire  d'Amore,'  Milan,  1832 ;  '  Lucrezia 
Borgia,*  Milan,  1833 ;  '  Marino  Faliero,'  Paris,  1636 ; '  Lucia 
di  Lanunermoor,*  Naples,  1835 ; '  BeUy,*  Naples,  1636 ;  '  La 
Fille  da  B^pment,^  Fftrii,  1840 ;  '  la  Favorite,*  Paris. 
1640 ;  *  Linda  di  Caumowu,^  Vienna,  1&4S ; '  Don  PasqualV 
Paris,  1843;  ■  Maria  di  Rohan/ Vienna,  1643.  Most  of  then 
later  operas,  beudes  his  anal  grace  and  &cilify,  exhibit 
strength,  aoUdity,  command  of  the  leaonrces  of  coonteipoint, 
and  aldU  in  instrumentation,  much  snperior  to  his  earlier 
productions.  His  artistic  powen  were  thus  manifestly  im- 
proving and  expanding  towards  the  termination  of  his  musical 
career.  Soon  after  uie  performance  of  his  *  Lncia,'  which 
excited  great  admiration,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Counterpoint  in  the  Royal  College  of  Monc  at  Naples,  and 
after  the  production  of  '  Linda '  at  Vienna,  he  was  named 
chapel-master  and  composer  to  the  imperial  court.  In  1845, 
while  in  Paris,  symptoms  of  mental  decay,  arising  chiefly  from 
habits  of  intemperance,  began  to  show  themselves,  and  he 
was  fta  aome  time  in  a  Inaatic  asylum.  In  October  1S47  he 
was  zemored  to  his  nativn  town  of  Bergamo,  where  he  died 
«n  the  8th  of  April  1848.  {IfomveUeBiograpkieCHn^h.) 

DONOSO  CORTES,  JUAN,  an  eminent  Spanish  states 
nun  and  anthnr,  was  bom  in  1809,  of  wealthy  parents,  at  the 
town  of  El  Valb  in  Estremadnra.  He  was  so  precocious  that 
at  the  age  of  eleven  he  studied  logic  at  Salamanca,  and  had 
completed  his  l^ral  studies  at  ^ville  long  before  he  was 
competent  to  be  admitted  as  advocate  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  He  was  known  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  at  Seville  as 
a  promising  poet,  and  an  ode  which  be  published  on  the 
nuptials  of  King  Ferdinand  with  Maria  CImstina  was  parii- 
culnrly  distingu^ed  among  all  those  on  the  occasion.  In 
1832,  when  the  temporwy  revocation  by  Ferdinand  of  the 
decree  for  the  mecesnon  of  the  present  Queen  Isabel 
awakened  the  mwehenaions  of  the  liberal  {«rty  that  all 
progress  wooM  tw  dleeked,  a  large  number  the  prin- 
dpu  yomg  men  of  Madrid  waited  on  Queen  Christina 
to  offer  her  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  her  infant 
daughter,  and  at  their  head  was  Donoso  Cortes.  From  thia 
time  he  wsa  disUngotihed  by  the  Uvonr  of  Queen  Christina, 
and  entered  upon  a  political  career  before  he  was  of  age  to 
enter  an  a  legal  one.  A  pamphlet  however  which  be  composed 
under  the  title  of  a  'Memoir  on  the  Rights  of  Isabel  the 
Second,'  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  as  con- 
taining ideas  so  nltra-libeial  as  to  be  certain  to  give  offence. 
He  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  to  a  post  in  the  ministry 
of  Qrace  and  Justice,  and  in  the  next  published  his  '  Const- 
dentioBs  on  Diplomacy  and  its  Inflnanoe  on  the  Political  and 
Social  State  of  Europe,  from  the  time  of  the  Berolntion  oi 
Jaly  to  llkat  of  the  Quadmple  AUianee.' 

In  1630  he  was  sent  as  a  royd  commiasirater  witb  General 
Bodil  to  bring  buk  to  obedience  bis  naUve  province  of  Estre- 
madnra, and  acted  with  such  success  as  to  receive  the  grand 
cross  of  Carlos  III.  and  a  higherofficial station;  but  dissatisfied 
wiih  the  turn  that  affurs  were  takiof^  he  resigned  his  post, 
and  foe  some  time  occopied  himself  in  combating  the  party 
which  sopported  the  revolution  of  La  Oianja.  He  founded 
the  newspaper '  El  Pilote,'  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  AlcaU 
Galiaoo,  and  was  for  sbme  time  editor  of  the  '  Revista 
de  Madrid,'  a  review  or  rather  magaiine  established 
on  the  plan  of  the  Fxanch '  Revns  doi  Deu  Mutdef,*  hii 


first  artide  in  which  was  one  of  a  series  oa  *  Spain  iinee  18U.' 
He  delivered  in  1637  at  the  AtbeniBam  of  Madrid,  a  tmn 
of  lectures  on  the  science  of  polities,  whidi  attracied  mad  ' 
attention.   He  was  in  France  in  1840  at  the  time  of  tba  ' 
expulsion  of  Queen  Christina,  hastoiad  to  offer  \m  ha  ' 
services  on  her  arrival  in  that  countrv,  and  is  nid  to  hsTs  * 
been  the  author  of  the  manifesto  which  she  imed  fnm 
Marseille.   He  afterwards  went  to  Madrid  on  a  coDunisBaa 
from  her  to  defend  her  rights  against  Esparteio,  bat  his  sfiitts 
were  unsQccessfut.  He  then  returned  to  France  and  oen^ 
himself  with  the  compontion  d  a  'ffistoiy  of  the  Hinoti^ 
of  Qneen  Isabel  II.,*  paasagea  of  irtiidi  wen  noUiabsd  in  tht 
' Revista  de  Madrid,^  andhave received  hi^ mpknae htai 
Spanish  critics.   He  returned  to  Spsin  in  1844  after  tht  Ul  - 
of  Espartero,  and  was  named  plempotentuiy  to  invite  Qoccs 
Christina  back  to  Madrid,  when  his  services  wws  rewsrded 
with  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Valdegamss.  His  pen,  vUd 
never  cesMd  to  be  active,  was  by  this  time  active  in  a 
entirely  difiisrent  cause  from  that  in  which  he  had  fint  wos 
hislaurels.  From  an  ultntrliberal  Donoso  Cort&  had  becnu 
a  Catholic  conservative,  and  after  Balmes,  the  most  diitin- 
guished  literary  advocate  of  Catholicism  in  Spain.  Hem 
ambassador  to  Prussia  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  is 
and  afterwards  ambassador  to  Fiance,  a  conntiy  fbi  vhid 
he  always  avowed  a  strong  partially.  U  was  while  bddiv 
that  post,  and  very  sotm  after  he  had  officiated  aaS^aiM 
ambassadrar  at  the  marriage  of  Lonia  N^oleon  with  a  Bpuub 
consort,  thathe  was  srix^  with  an  attack  of  pericsiditii, 
which  carried  him  ofF,  after  about  »  month'a  iUnesa,  ou  ihi 
3rd  of  Hqr  1853,  at  Fbria. 

A  select  collection  of  his  writings,  *  Coleccion  Eseondt  da 
los  EacritoB  del  ExcelmUnmo  Seitor  Don  Juan  Dooow 
Cort^,*  was  published  in  two  volumes  at  Madrid  in  ]  &t3- 
It  comprises  none  of  his  poetir  but  most  of  hiB_  politicil 
writings  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  several  of  hit  article 
from  the  reviews,  which  seem,  like  those  of  Macaulsy,  to  be 
considered  the  Inightest  omamente  of  his  literary  coiout. 
For  brilliwcy  of  style  they  are  remarkable  among  the  genenl 
flAnesB  of  Spanish  composition,  but  for  soundness  of  tson^t 
th^  are  not,  we  think, likely  to  acqnira  &  high  repnU^  in 
England.   One  of  them,  on  Pina  lA.,  talks  of  tiie  **sia|;a)v 
privilege  which  It^y  eajcym  in  conjunction  with  Spun  of 
drawing  towaidi  itaelf  llw  attntion  of  the  mvilised  world," 
and  goea  m  to  affirm  that  "the  natitms  always  keep  thcic 
eyes  fixed  by  instinct  on  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  race." 
There  is  much  that  ia  as  qnartiwiable  on  most  of  the  nbjacU 
on  which  he  toni^ei. 

DOON,  [ATRSHiax.l 

DORCHESTER.  [OxfOEDsniu.] 

DORNOCH.  rSoTHXRi.utD.] 

DOUBLEDAY,  EDWARD,  a  natoralist  of  enunence,  ms 
bom  in  1810,  and  died  in  London  in  1849.  The  family  ol 
Donbleday  are  honourably  distinguished  for  their  devotion  U 
natural  historv  pursuits,  and  the  subject  of  this  notice  carl) 
distinguished  nimself  by  his  contributions  to  the  literatore  a 
Oniithojo^  and  £nt<Hnology.  His  first  papers  were  devoted 
to  the  aubiect  of  entomolMnr,  of  which  many  were  pnbliihwl 
in  the  volumes  cS  the  *  Entomological  Magazine.  In  thi 
early  part  of  his  life  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Unit»; 
States  of  America,  and  made  many  important  observation 
on  tiie  animslT  of  that  country.  These  he  published  in  i 
paper  '  On  the  Natural  History  of  Ameiicaj*  in  the  &tt\ 
volume  of  the  '  Entomological  Magazine.*  On  his  retun 
from  America  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  curators  of  tli 
British  Maseam.  The  large  collections  in  this  institulio 
afforded  him  abundant  materials  for  increasing  his  knowled;i 
and  developing  his  views  of  the  stmctiir«  of  insects.  Tl: 
resnlts  he  made  known  in  a  variety  of  papers,  but  more  esp' 
cially  in  his  work  '  On  the  Genera  of  Diamal  Lepidopteii 
TUs  work,  which  was  published  in  parts  and  l«ft  nnfiniihi 
at  the  author's  death,  consiBted  at  dBscriptioii^vith  cdoaii 
iUoitmtionB  of  great  heaaty  and  aeeoncy  by  Mr.  Uewitst: 
of  all  the  g«iera  of  butterniei.  This  waily  of  insects  « 
studied  by  l/lr.  Doubleday  with  the  greatest  indnstry,  a 
his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  their  forms  are  i 
most  valuable  of  his  labonii.  He  devoted  also  considers 
attention  to  ornithology,  and  assisted  his  brother  Henry 


  Zoologist.'   A  list  of  bis  papers  _     _  _ 

second  volume  of  Agassiz's,  *  fiiUi«V'*P'^  Zooivgiea,*  |i 
liahed  by  the  Ray  Society. 
DOWNUAM.  [NoBVOLK.] 
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DRACONINA,  a  mb-fiunUy  of  Saariani  bdiaigiog  to  the 
&inity  Aganuda^  the  tribe  Strvitiloaaura,  and  the  sub-order 
taefyskuat  <tf  Dr.  J.  E.  Qnj'a  amngemeDt  The  family 
d  A^noM,  or  Agamida,  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Qmr  :•— 
'Teeth  implanted  on  the  end  of  the  jaws.  Toogne  short, 
depressed,  apex  entire  or  slightly  nicked.  Eyelids  conniTenl^ 
njnilsr.  Feet,  for  walluDg.  Toet  all  free,  nneqnal ;  the 
.hmb  of  the  hind  feet  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other  toet ; 
de  little  toes  lower  down  oa  the  ankle  than  the  thumb, 
lb  tbomb  ia  anterior  and  internal,  and  the  great  toe  of  the 
M  feet  occupies  the  same  pontion,  the  thi^h  and  foot  being 
hot  forwiids.  This  is  prored  by  analc^ ;  thit  toe  being 
thone  that  is  elawlesi  in  die  €ftUo,  vhidi  have  the  elaw- 
Inthomb,  and  in  Andit,  vrhtn  the  thomb  and  great  toes 
« simple,  and  not  dilated  beneatbj  like  the  other  toes." 

Hie  synopsis  of  the  genera  of  this  family,  according  to  the 
'Kitish  Maaeam  Catalogne/  is  as  follows  :— 

I.  Body  cfHupressed.  Living  on  trees. 

i.  Femon!  and  pxe-aual  pores  nnte.    Scales  imbricate. 
Asiatic. 

&  Kbs  elongated,  exierted,  supporting  wing-like  lateral  ex- 
pansioni.   Throat  with  3  pouches. 

1.  Drveo. — Ears  naked.   Nostril  below  the  &ee-ridge. 
3.  Draeoeetla. — Nostril  above  the  &ce-ridge. 

3.  i^ocitncHfttf.— Ears  covered  with  scales. 

&.  Bibs  simple.  Back  crested. 

*  Toes  4  or  5.   Ears  exposed. 

4.  Sitama. — Males  wiUi  an  elongated  poncik  Females 
sitboBt  any  ponch. 

**  Toes  fi — S.  Tail  with  elongated  keeled  scales  beneath. 
Sctles  of  back  small,  often  with  scattered  larger  am. 

t  Ears  hidden  under  the  skin. 

5.  Ifriocej^altu. — Head  lyrate.  Mozzle  with  a  round 
nberrle  in  front.   Scales  nnequaL 

6.  Ceralophora. — Head  square.  Hazzle  with  a  prolonged 
^like  pro«ss.   Scales  unequal. 

T.  OUKryptU. — Head  squari^.  Muzzle  nearly  fiat,  sim^. 
Cfdrowi  utmtly  angular  behind. 

tt  Ears  exposed. 

t.  Gtti^foeephaha. — Scales  of  the  belly  mootb,  of  the  back 
aeqaal.   Eyelids  angular,  prodaeed. 

1  DUcj^qfnu.—SaiXw  of  the  belly  imooth ;  of  the  back 
«<naL  Eyebrow  rounded,  simple. 

io.  TWu.— Scales  of  the  belly  keeled,  of  the  back  nn- 
djsal.  Eyebrows  and  parotids  unarmed. 

U.  AeatUliosataxi. — Scales  of  the  belly  keeled,  of  the  back 
iSeqiuL    EyetffowB  and  parotide  armed. 

***  Toes  0 — ff.  Tvl  with  broad  rhiMnlnc  keeled  scales 
beneath.   Scales  of  back  uniform. 

fnm^ADoela.— Nuchal  crest  simple.  Scales  in  de- 
L-a4ing  series. 

13.  Salea. — Nuchal  crest  double.  Scales  large,  in  longi- 
:sijai  series. 

A  Qdaut. — Back  crested.  Scales  in  ascending  series. 
Head  swollen  behind,  with  one  or  two  ridges  of  spines. 

****  Toes  — 6.   Tail  with  truncated  keeled  scales  be- 
neath. Scales  small,  keeled,  in  cross  rings. 

CkdfMtoma. — Parotids  swolIeQ,  armless.   Throat  lax. 

nape  and  back  with  a  low  crest.  Tail  rather  com- 
;'':Md.    Face-ridge  rounded,  with  small  scales. 

Chxw^a. — Parotids  swollen,  with  some  spines  above, 
^^-upe  ftcd  back  with  a  low  crest.  Tul  tapering.  Face- 
"e  instinct,  with  enlarged  imbricated  scales. 

'  GtiulaJta.— Parotids  rather  swollen,  with  2  or  3  spines 
"rt.  Nape  and  back  not  crested.  Tail  tapering^  round, 
■'ii^ridge  'g^irtinftt. 

B,  Femoral  poies  distinct. 

0.  ficades  dombic,  placed  in  rings.   Toes  fringed  on  each 
ride.    Back  crested.    Throat  lax,  folded  across. 

la.  I^^iacrs.— Back  and  tail  with  a  fin-like  enst,npported 
r»y».  Head  squarish. 
PhrytigMUm. — back  and  tul  with  ft  creat  of  com- 
:        scales.  Head  swollen  behind. 


h  Sealei  izngnlar,  imMcftte.  Anatnliu. 

*  Neck  with  a  &ill-like  expansion  on  eafih  ride. 
SO.  ChUim^fdoKtunu. — Head  rhombic 

**  Nedcrimple. 

81.  AtrtMria.— Back  and  tul  crested.  dongftte. 
Pre-anal  cores  nameroos.   Scales  small. 

52.  i^fi^iiatAiif.— Back  crested.  Head  »1"Ttgatfl.  Pie- 
anal  pores  S— S.   Femoral  pores  S— 2. 

53.  /MjpeFOjpAoria.— Back  keeled.  Head  short.  Pre-anal 
pores  1—1,  Scales  rhombic,  of  belly  larger. 

24.  Am^hibolunu. — Back  crested,  with  longitudinal  series 
of  larger  xeeled  scales.   Femoral  pores  numerous. 

25.  CnaMnatwAoFO.— Back  not  crested,  with  cross  tows  of 
larger  scales.   Femoral  pores  numerous. 

IL  Body  deprsaind.  Back  with  imloicate  scales.  Throat 
with  a  cross  fold.  Terrestrial. 

a.  Fre-anal  poses  distinct.    Femoral  pores  none.  Ears 
rapoaed. 

*  Pre-anal  and  abdominal  pons  in  seTerd  rows. 

56.  XondlBuNa.— Tail  with  rhomUe  keeled  scales.  Fszotids 

spinose. 

57.  .8!(sfit0.---Tail  with  rings  of  large  s^nosescileB.  Fszotids 
qiinose. 

**  Pre-anal  pores  in  a  ringle  line.   Abdomen  poreless. 

58.  ^IfTtMM.— Parotids  spinose.   Scales  rhombic,  keeled. 

29.  ThtfMfw,-— Parotids  unarmed.  Scslea  minute.  [Aoaiu.] 

h.  ]h«-anal  and  femoral  pores  none. 

*  Ears  exposed.    Body  and    limbs  with  large  spinose 
tubercles. 

30.  Jf  ofoeA.— Neck  with  a  omvex  tubercle  above. 

**  Ears  hidden.  Scales  small,  graBolar.  Baek  not  crested. 

31.  Phrynoeephaius.--~iaif^  of  mouth  ample.  Toes 

toothed  on  the  sides. 

32.  Megalochibu^ia^  of  mouth  fringed.  Toes  fringed 
on  the  aides. 

A  Femoral  pores  distinct.   Pre-anal  pores  none.   Ears  ex- 
posed.  Scales  small,  gnnolar.  Back  not  crested. 

38.  {^nasashn^Tail  broad,  depressed,  with  complete  rings 
of  s^nnose  seaies. 

84.  iSSsort).— Tail  broad,  depressed,  with  scales  of  the  i^er 
part  of  the  rings  spinose ;  of  lower,  annless. 

30.  Leit^epi*. — Tail  nrand,  elonj^,  tapering,  with  whuls 
of  smooth  scales. 

The  genera  and  species  of  the  family  DfXKomna  are  as 

follows  :— 

1.  Dmeo. — Head  smalL  Nostril  in  a  scale,  rather  tubular 
on  the  side  of  the  ftce-ridge.  Tympanum  of  the  ear  visible, 
opaque,  white.  They  live  on  trms,  walking  with  agility 
with  their  wings  folded  m  thor  sides,  but  they  expend  them 
and  use  them  as  a  parachute  when  they  throw  themselves 
from  the  tops  of  trees.  They  spread  out  their  pouches  as 
they  lie  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Scales  nneoaal,  some 
larger,  keeled.  Nape  crested.  For  skeleton  of  l>nKO,  see 
Dragon. 

D.  volaoi,  Linn.,  the  Flying  Lizard.  It  is  the  i>.  mojor  of 
Lamarck,  D.  viridu  of  Daudin,  D.  Bcvronientu  of  Lesson, 
and  the  D.  Daudini  of  Dnm^iil.  The  scales  of  the  back 
are  rather  broad,  generally  smooth ;  of  the  throat  granular, 
of  the  same  size  ;  the  lateral  pouches  of  the  males  moderate, 
rounded  at  the  end,  covered  with  ovate  keeled  scales :  the 
throat  black-spotted ;  wings  gray,  fulvous,  or  brown,  spotted 
and  marbled  with  black,  sometimea  lonning  four  or  five 
oblique  black  bands  near  the  enter  edge :  tlw  rides  with  a 
series  of  large  broad  keeled  scales. 

2>.  TuHomuit,  the  Timor  Flying  Lizard.  It  ia  the  2>, 
mridis  TimomuiM  of  Sdil^l.  It  has  flat  scales,  rather 
large,  smooth,  unequal,  with  a  row  of  rather  laiger  keeled 
aoues  upon  and  on  each  ride  of  the  vertebral  tine;  wings 
reddish,  brown-spotted ;  latanl  pouches  (of  male)  modmte, 
rounded  at  the  end,  covered  with  Inrge  keeled  sodes  ;  sides 
with  an  interrupted  series  of  large  keeled  scales. 

D.  fiabruOus,  Kuhl,  the  Fringed  Flying  Lizard.  Scales  eC 
the  back  small,  equal,  mostly  smooth ;  the  throat  with  rnanv 
circular  spaces,  eovexed  with  large  gramiUr  scales;  ^  ^ 
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whit^  brown-netted ;  latsnl  poaebsi  of  nkle  elongate,  u- 

gular,  acute,  covered  with  Urge  keeled  acalee ;  wii^s  with 
ithort  whitish  lon^iiudinal  linen ;  sideB  with  a  series  of  small 
triangular  keeled  scalei,  placed  in  noaps  of  two  or  three  j 
noiiiiiU  mb-enperior.   For  figure  of  JOroco  fimbrkOutf  see 

OlAOOH. 

9L  DroBoet^i—'^taA  man,  eorend  with  nnoll  nnequl 
sealei ;  the  nostrils  roundish,  in  a  scale,  erect,  vertical  on 
the  faee-ridge ;  tympanam  exposed,  and  opaqne. 

*  Nape  crested. 

D.  Duuumieri,  Dossnmier's  Dragon,  has  moderate  scales, 
rather  rhombic ;  the  sides  with  a  aeries  of  rather  larger 
scales,  placed  in  roundish  groups ;  orbit  with  a  small  bonj 
p(Hnt  at  back  and  front  angle ;  wings  with  large  brown  spots 
near  the  body,  and  largely  nurblea  near  the  enter  edee ;  a 
black  band  across  the  &roat ;  baae  of  the  poneh  blne-blu^  ; 
the  liiobs  moderate. 

♦  •  Nape  not  crested. 

D.  NMUfM^an,  the  Red-Throated  Dragon.  The 
orbit  with  a  email  bony  point  sbore,  npon  the  front  and  back 
edge ;  scalai  of  the  nek  equal,  smooth,  tiie  lidei  with  a 
series  of  large  keeled  scales ;  nape  not  crested ;  a  lu:ge  ronnd 
bla^  spot  on  each  ride  of  the  boss  of  the  potich ;  wings 
brown-spotted ;  the  limbs  elonsate. 

3.  Draeaneulm. — Head  quadrangular,  covered  with  small 
unequal  scales;  nostrils  lateral,  on  the  £sce-ridge ;  tympanum 
hid  under  the  skin,  covered  with  scales.  Wei^mann  de- 
scribed D.  lineatut,  as  having  but  five  exserted  nbs,  but  the 
specimens  in  the  Britidi  l&ieum,like  the  other  dngona, 
uve  six  on  each  side. 

*  Nape  not  created,  with  a  longitudinal  fold. 

D.  gtiiagu^fiueiattaj  the  Banded  Fljing-Linrd.  Winn 
with  five  cross  bands ;  scales  of  the  back  keeled ;  nape  wiUi 
a  longitudinal  fold, not  crested ;  nostrils  superior,  erect;  ears 
covered  with  many  equal  granular  scales. 

*  *  N^w  created.   Ears  aligfatly  concave. 

X>.  Inuattu,  the  lined  Flyinf-Lizard.  Head  gray,  white- 
spotted  ;  wings  dark-banded,  with  smalt  white  longitudinal 
Imei ;  tlie  sides  and  throat  bluish- black,  with  laive  white 
spots ;  the  ears  indistinctly  marked,  covered  with  uuee  flat 
scales ;  base  of  the  tail  rounder  above,  with  a  alight  crest  on 
each  side. 

2>.erR(iftw,  the  Banded-Head  Dragon.  Gray;  bead  black, 
cross-banded ;  chin  black,  dotted ;  wings  gray,  reticulated 
with  black,  and  with  broad  black  bands  at  the  edge ;  scales 
rhombic,  of  the  middle  of  the  back  larger,  keeled,  of  the 
sides  smaller,  smooth  ;  ears  covered  with  small  equal  gra- 
nular scales }  tail  slender,  compressed,  with  five  keels  above 
and  two  stronger  keels  bweath,  mther  deprasaed  at  the  base, 
with  five  slight  keela  above. 

J),  maeidatta,  the  Spotted-Winged  Dragon.  Gray,  black- 
spotted  ;  wings  black-spotted }  throat  gray ;  pouch  of  the 
male  elongate ;  scales  of  the  back  rather  nneqoal,  rhombic, 
keeled,  of  the  sides  rather  smaller ;  sides  wiui  a  series  of 
Ivn  keeled  scales;  ears  rather  sunk,  with  unequal  flat 
icues ;  taO  slender,  with  a  central  keel  above  and  five  more 
small  ones  on  the  sides  ;  bale  dilated,  with  five  nearly  equi- 
distant equal  keels  above. 

J),  tpiloolerm,  Weigmann's  Flying-Lizard.  Wings  red- 
dish near  toe  body,  wim  laige  brown  *pots,  yellow  near  the 
edge ;  throat  yellow,  black-spotted,  xbis  may  be  the  same 
ss  the  former  spedes,  but  the  wings  an  mbdUptic,  and  the 
scales  do  not  exactly  agree. 

DRAGON-FLY.  jLiBELLDLa,&  1.] 

DRAGONET.  [CautoMnos.] 

DRAKAA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  OrMdaeem.  J>.  eAuften  haa  a  single  flower  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  alender  smooth  erect  icape  from  IS  to  18  inches 
long,  and  its  labellum,  which  is  hammer-headed  and  phwed 
on  a  long  arm  with  a  moveable  elbow-joint  in  the  mlddU,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Drummond  to  resemble  an  iueot  suspended 
in  the  air  and  moving  with  every  breeze. 

DREELITE.  [Mjwiiuloot,  S.  1.] 

DRONFIELD.  [DitumiHiBK.] 

DKOZ,  FRANClS-XAVIER-JOSEPH,  was  bom  at 
Besaofon  on  the  Slat  of  October,  1773.  Having  visited 
Paris  tor  a  few  months  in  1793  he  witnessed  the  massacres 
of  September  i  after  which  he  returned  to  Beunfon,  and 
•nlialcd  as  a  volunteer  during  the  national  enrolments.  His 
conuadea,  aceovdisg  to  the  bsbion  of  the  times,  elected  him 
« their  captain.  Bat  after  a  ihort  ntriei  of  little  bettor 


than  three  years,  he  tjnitied  the  army  for  aver  in  17M,  snd 
devoted  the  rest  of  hu  life  to  study.  About  the  ime  time 
he  obtained  by  his  family  influence  the  appointowst  of  Pro- 
fessor de  Belles  Leltres  to  a  public  school  in  his  nilive  towa  j 
and  in  1799  he  published  bis '  Eaaai  aur  I'Art  Ontoire.' 

In  1803  hi*  achoid  having  been  anppnased,  hs  mot  to 
Paris,  where  he  settled  definitively,  and  beeams  connscled 
with  Villanain,  Cabanis,  and  all  the  leading  litmti  of  the 
timew  By  ttie  advice  of  Cabanis,  ha  pubKabcd  his  'lioa,'  a 
work  of  fieUon  in  1604,  to  attract  attention  to  bii  philoso- 
phical writings.  In  1806  appeared  his  '  Esisi  inr  I'Art 
d'etre  Heureax,'  which  was  followed  by  an  '  Elc^e  de  llon- 
taigne,*  in  IBll,  for  which  a  medal  was  awarded  to  him. 
From  1616  to  1820  be  wrote  for  several  newspapers,  incnl- 
cating  his  temperate  views  of  moral  philosophy,  batreffsioing 
from  politics.  He  then  joined  Picard  iu  writing  his '>Umoir» 
de  Jacques  Faavel,'  a  tame  imitatioli  of  Gil  BUs ;  the  work 
appeared  in  1823.  The  next  year  he  carried  off  theMontvoa 
prize  for  his  treatise  'De  la  Philosophte  morale,  on  des 
diffi^renta  Systimes  sur  la  Science  de  la  Vie.'  In  1825  he 
waa  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

He  had  long  derired  to  hold  a  profBssorship,  and  at  length 
in  183S  he  waa  appointed  to  Iwtore,  by  anthmity,  at  the 
Institnte,  on  Hotat  and  Political  adence;.  Id  1639  be  pu)^ 
lished  hu  best  work. '  L'Histoire  dn  Rigne  de  Louis  XVi; 
His  gentle  and  unambitious  life  came  to  a  close  on  the4lh  of 
November,  1650,  when  he  died  as  peaceably  as  he  hsd  lived. 
Although  his  works  are  written  in  a  very  unpretending  style, 
they  will  be  fonnd  well  stored  with  auggealive  ideas,  and 
all  the  principal  critica  <rf  hit  country  have  suntioned  Own 
with  esteem. 

DUCK-WEED.  [Lbmha.] 

DUFRENITE.  JMinsraloov,  5: 1.1 

DUFRENOTSITE,  a  mineral,  consisting  of  an  aneniuret 
and  Bulpbnret  of  lead.  It  occurs  in  dodecanedroni  of  a  dark 
steel-gray  colour  in  the  Dolomite  of  St.  Gothaid.  The 
specific  gravity  is  0'SS. 

DULWICH  COLLEOE.  Under  AusTif,WiuuH,  in  tha 
'  Pennv  Cyclopsedia,'  voL  i.,  p.  347,  an  account  was  givm  of 
the  college  of  his  institution.  As  the  value  of  the  property 
with  which  he  had  endowed  it  had  enormously  increased,  it 
had  been  long  felt  that  the  income  was  no  longer  employc^d 
in  accordance  with  the  donor's  intentions.  An  Act  wms 
therefore  passed,  20  &  SI  Vict.  c.  84,  for  its  better 
ment.  According  to  this  Act,  the  educational  bnuich  of  Che 
college  is  very  largely  extended  ;  two  schools  are  established, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  school,  in  which  the  classical  and  mo* 
dem  languages,  mathematics,  history  and  geography,  phy»ie4, 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and  other  departmenti  of  know- 
ledge are  to  be  taught  to  daily  scholars,  on  the  payment  of  i 
small  fee,  with  no  limit  to  the  number  except  the  amoant  *>{ 
funds  required  and  the  means  of  accommodation.  A  certasi 
number  of  boys,  to  be  elected  by  competition  {at  present  xioi 
to  exceed  twenty-four,  but  to  oe  increased  when  there  an 
sufficient  funds),  are  to  be  foundation  scholan,  to  be  pro 
vided  with  board  uid  lodging  free  {  and  there  are  eight  ei^hi 
bitiona  of  100/.  a  year  each  provided  for  the  sebolara  of  th 
upper  school,  tenable  for  five  years  while  stadying  at  a 
English  university  or  for  a  profession ;  and  twelve  of  40/.  f^ 
boys  of  the  lower  school,  tenable  for  fbnr  yean  fox  the  lili 
purposes. 

The  life  interests  of  the  present  master,  warden,  fellow 
and  poor  brothers  and  sisters  are  provided  for ;  bat  for  t] 
future  management  nineteen  governors  are  to  be  cho««i 
namely,  two  each  to  be  elected  by  the  four  parishes  of  S 
Saviour's,  Southwark ;  St.  Giles,  Camberwell ;  St.  Lak 
Middlesex ;  and  St.  Botolph,  Biihopsgate,  to  hold  ofi5ce  I 
seven  years ;  and  the  remaining  eleven  to  he  appointed  I 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  without  an^  other  reatrictioii  tU 
that  one  most  be  resident  in  Dalwich.  There  ia  to  be  . 
upper  and  a  lower  master  of  the  schools,  a  resident  cliaplei 
and  an  organist  for  the  chapel^  which  is  to  be  ntuntaine*! 
a  place  of  worship  for  Dolwich.  The  net  income  of  t 
coUege  is  to  be  divided  into  four  eqosl  parts :  three  t«> 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  the  rennaixii 
fourth  to  the  support  of  aged  men  and  women,  &t  prebi 
(1868)  not  to  exceed  twenty-four,  and  to  be  chosen  in  eq; 
proportions  from  the  four  parishes  ahove  named. 

Provision  ia  also  made  for  the  maintenance  and  prw<>e'r 
tion  of  the  picture  gallery.  If  a  aorplus  shonld  aris*-  ft 
this  fund,  ii  is  to  be  applied  in  providing  iiuitrocttoiL 
drawinganddesigniogfor  such  of  the  boys  in  the  two  sch< 
as  evince  an  inclmatun  and  oqpaUhty  for  their  sMqnisitia 
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D0HB43ANE.  {CuMm,S.l.} 
DaMBLAKe.  [PumiBaiBB.] 
DUNDAS.   [Cauda,  A  8.} 

DtJNMANWAY,  Cotk,  Inland,  a  mukaUown  and  ttu 
■Ht  of  a  Poor- Law  UnioD,  it  buntifnlljaitiiated  on  tb*  rivet 
Btfdoo  near  iU  beul,  ia  51°  48'  N.  lat.,  9°  6'  W,  long.,  dia- 
tiBt  33  miles  WJ5.W.  from  Cork,  190  miUi  aW.  bom 
Dablio.  Tha  popnlaLion  in  1861  wu  SSSS.  Donmanvaj 
Poor-Law  Union  comphaei  IS  electoral  diviaioaa,  with  an 
ttca  of  103,817  aem,  uti  a  popnlaticHi  in  18S1  of  S0,fil7. 

Tk«  towB  is  ntoated  on  level  ground  alnoet  entirely  snr- 
naoded  by  lof^  and  ngged  hilli.  The  fttsatar  part  of  the 
town  wai  bailt  by  Sir  Richard  Fox,  vho  iIm  obtained  for  it 
i  ebwt«  aa  a  maiicet-town.  There  are  two  chnrches  for 
Epuoopaliau,  a  Bonun  Catholic  and  a  Weeleyan  Methodi«t 
ckapel,  aad  a  district  Bridewell.  A  CSiaiter  ichool  was 
adovedWSirBidiard  Fox.  The  aazkatie  faaldveeldyi 
bin  an  hud  in  lliy,  ivJj,  September,  idiI  Oetobw 

DITN6E.  [Biawienanw.] 

DUNSTER.  rSoHEBsrraBiRK.] 

DUPERRg.  VICTOR  GUY,  a  bwon  of  the  eraptre  and  a 
French  admirid,  was  bom  at  La  Rochelle  im  tfae  80th  of  Febra- 
Hy,177fi.  He  cannmenced  hie  maritime  career  in  the  menchaat 
lavy,  and  went  to  India,  bat  retamed  to  France  after  a 
Toynge  of  e^taen  months  ;  and  war  haviag  broken  out,  he 
entered  the  repnblicu  Mrviee  in  1795.  Daring  the  ne«t  ten 
rears  h«  took  part  in  ntany  tingle  thip^ght*  with  the  Eng- 
ii>fa,  astil  ke  wat  ^moted  to  the  staff  on  board  the  Veteran, 
eommanded  by  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  in  1804.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1306,  he  became,  captain,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  Sif^  frigate.  In  Hsrdi,  1806,  whilst  off  tb«  coast  of 
Bretsgne,  in  compaor  with  ihe  Italienne,  Duperr^  wu  chased 
by  iwD  ■kua  and  uree  frigates,  and  whilst  nuking  for  the 
pert  of  L'urient>  his  paasige  was  intercepted  and  he  had  to 
Mstun  for  an  bear  aod  twenty  miuntas  an  nneqaal  combat 
with  tw«  of  the  enemy's  ships,  keeping  np  a  Btmstant  fire  at 
once  from  both  broadaidas.  Though  repeatedly  sammoned 
lo  rarreiMier,  be  contrived  to  bring  off  his  frigate ;  an  act  of 
ikilfal  iatzeiHdily  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Napo- 
leon, who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  ship  captain.  He 
p^rfcrmed  teroal  brilliant  exploits  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
16<.i-S  and  1609,  after  which  be  became  a  baron  of  the  empire 
ind  contre-amiral,  August  20,  1610.  In  September,  1623, 
be  was  amointed  to  command  tEe  French  squadron  lying 
beftffe  Cadix,  aad  oohtribntad  to  the  capture  t4  ikat  city. 
Is  1826  he  became  conuaaadcr  in  chief  of  the  CMobinad 
fleet  in  the  Antilles. 

In  1B30  he  was  smnmonad  fe  Park  in  Fdmiary  by  the 
pjT^mment  of  Cbariee  X.  to  be  oonsnltad  lespectiag  the 
nteditated  expedition  agsinst  Al^rs.  In  hia  feply*  DnpsrT^ 
represented  ue  andertaking  aa  extmmely  peiilons  and  nn- 
certain,  bnt  in  spite  of  his  repreamtationa  it  was  restdved 
apon,  and  the  aesolnte  ennnmnd  of  the  naval  forces  was 
confided  to  him.  This  fleet  sot  sail  on  the  8Sth  of  May.  183a 
h  consisted  of  103  dnps  of  war,  and  672  vessels  faelooging  to 
tie  merchant  service,  and  other  craft,  the  whole  having  on 
boird  37,331  men  and  4000  horses.  After  encounteiing  many 
iifficultieo  from  the  nature  of  the  coast  and  contrary  winds, 
Djperr^  appeared  before  the  batteries  of  Algiers  on  the 
KQminx  of  the  13th  of  Juiie.  The  signal  share  taken  by 
Daperrj  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  this  formidable  fort, 
'jiiioced  Charles  X.  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  July  14th, 
1^10,  a  few  days  before  his  own  fall.  This  appointment 
vu  revoked  by  the  government  of  July ;  bnt  on  the  13th  of 
iasost,  1830,  the  same  government  made  him  an  admiral, 
natored  his  peerage.  He  became  minister  of  the  naval 
department  November  22, 1834 ;  and  was  afterwards  recalled 
tv.ce  to  the  same  office  under  different  administrations. 
H«  resigned  this  office  on  acconnt  of  declining  health, 
February  7. 1843,  and  died  November  2, 1846. 

DQPONT  DE  L'EURE,  JACQUES- CHARLES,  was 
Wu  at  NeoboDig,  department  de  I'Eure,  on  the  S7th  of 
tebruary  1767.  He  was  an  advocate,  practising  in  Nor- 
mody,  when  the  revolution  began  in  1789,  and  was  made  a 
^i!^  in  one  of  the  law-courts  of  Louviers  in  1792,  In  1796 
tf  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  on 
tlt«  l&th  Bmmaira  was  driven  out  by  the  bayonets  of  Mnrat* 
He  belonged  to  ^e  Corps  Le^islatif  in  1813,  and  the  following 
fear  was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  new  Chamber.   Daring  the 

Rvemments  of  Lonis  xVlII.,  of  Charles  X.,  and  of  Lonis 
lilippe,  he  attached  himielf  without  deviation  to  the  canse 
Ittkmat  first  adi^ted  oonBtitntional  referm,  and  on  more 
ika  one  critical  oeeamon  took  the  lead  of  the  liberal  party. 


After  the  nn^ttm  of  Svljr  1830^  Dnpont  de  VEvn  became 
ft  commiawoner  of  the  law  ia  the  proviiiooal  government  in 
hia  own  dsMrtiDent,aBdso«m  after,  yielding  to  the  eotreatiea 
of  Lafitte,  he  accaptiad  the  ofiiee  of  Uinister  of  JosUce ;  but 
bis  principles  ana  want  of  flexibility  were  suited  neither  to 
his  coUeagnes  nor  to  his  sovereign,  so  that  he  resigned  his 
portfolio  on  the  27th  of  December,  1830,  and  resumed  his 

flace  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Aftw  the  &11  of  Louis 
hilippe  in  February  1846,  Dupont  de  I'Eun  became, 
agunst  bis  ofvn  with,  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. He  died  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eitbt.  A  firm 
bnt  by  no  means  a  violent  republican,  be  was  gmeraUy 
respected  as  a  consislent  and  honest  politician. 

DUTENS,  JOSEPH-MICHEL,  the  son  of  Michel- 
Francois,  was  born  at  Tonra  on  October  16,  1766.  He  was 
entered  when  eighteen  »i  the  £cole  dea  Fonts  et  Chaoss^, 
and  at  twenty-two  yearn  of  age  he  left  it  with  the  brerrt  of 
engineer.  In  1800  be  jprinted  hia  fixat  work  at  Evrenx, 
'Im  Moyeni  de  naturafiBw  I'lnstniction  et  la  Doctrine,* 
and  in  the  ssme  year  publiidied  a  topognphicid  deacriptim 
of  the  arrondissement  of  Ik)uviers,  in  the  department  of  Enre. 
In  1604  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  woik  on  political 
eeonMuy,  an  analytical  exposition  of  its  fnndamental  prin- 
ciples. In  1616  he  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to 
travel  in  England  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
canal  system  there,  and  he  extended  hii  labours  to  all  the 
great  commercial  works  of  the  country,  the  results  of  which 
were  publifbed  at  Paris  in  1619  in  '  Memoirs  on  the  Publif 
Works  of  England.'  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  first  is  devoted  to  engineering,  describing  the  csnals,  the 
woiks  of  art  employed  in  their  construction,  the  cost  of 
making,  the  expense  of  mamtaining,  and  the  system  of 
workii^  I  the  second  ia  principally  to  dei^op  the  mode  of 
concession  of  public  works  in  England,  and  ita  advantagea  in 
a  coontry  where  the  snergiea  of  aaaociation  ire  in  almoet 
cases  employed  instead  of  the  interroition  of  the|OvemnenL 
Desirous  of  enabling  his  country  to  pr<^t  by  bis  stndies  in 
England,  Datens  published  in  1629  a  '  History  of  Uie  Interiw 
Navigation  of  France,'  in  wbkb  he  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  geographical  features  of  France,  and  an  account 
of  its  riven  and  canals ;  with  an  analysis  of  the  agricnltaral 
and  industrial  products  of  France,  showing  their  value  if 
mads  available  by  a  net-work  of  canal^  aketching  a  scheme 
of  what  should  be  the  principal  branches,  and  discussing  the 
financial  condition  which  would  eDsure  its  succeaa.  In  1836 
Dutena  published  his  greatest  work,  the  '  Philo-opby  of 
Political  Economy ;  or  a  new  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
this  Sdenee,'  in  B  vt^,  8to.  It  waa  an  expansion  with 
conaiderahle  modifications  of  Ids  previooa  work,  and  oeca> 
Montd  mnch  opposition  from  the  economists  of  the  school  of 
Adam  SmUh.  Blanqni  sajra,  "it  ia  only  a  new  edition  of 
the  doctrinea  of  Quesnay,  but  with  less  of  advancement  in 
respect  to  commercial  freedom  and  duties."  The  severe 
critianns  occasioned  M.  Dutena  to  publish  in  1637  a  defenee 
of  hii  work,  aod  a  second  in  1639 ;  and  the  contest  was  suU 
going  on  when  tfae  Aead^mie  des  Sciences  elected  him  a 
member  of  their  body.  He  then  published  in  1642  his 
'  Essai  comparitif  snr  la  formation  et  la  distribQti<m  do 
Revenue  de  la  France  en  1816  et  1836,*  a  work  which  con- 
tains the  best  atatiHtical  resume  of  the  proluctive  riches  of 
Frauce,  and  has  received  and  deserves  high  praise.  In  his 
last  issued  work, '  Des  pretendues  erreurs  dans  lesquelles,  an 
jngement  des  modemes  economistes,  seraient  tom>>^  lea 
anciens  economistes  niatlvement  an  principe  de  la  richesae 
nationale,'  in  which  he  defends  the  theory  of  Quesnay, 
Tnrgot,  and  their  followers,  that  mannfaetnrea  and  commerce 
do  not  conatitnte  the  wealth  of  a  conntey,  but  that  thia 
advantage  ia  only  dae  to  agriculture,  H.  Dutena  died  in 
1848. 

(/fouveUe  BiographU  Ginirale.) 

pUTROCHET,  RENE-JOACHIM-HENRI,  a  distin- 
guished French  botanist  and  natural  philosopher.  He  was 
bom  at  the  Chateau  de  N^on,  Poilon,  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber 1776,  and  died  at  Paris  on  tfae  4th  of  Fehrnary  1847. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  military  officer,  who  emigrated,  and 
whose  pro^rty  was  confiscated.  Young  Dutrochet  in  1799 
entered  as  a  private  tfae  military  marine,  but  afterwardn 
deserted.  In  I8U2  he  commenced  at  Paris  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  made  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student,  was 
created  doctor  in  1806,  and  in  1808  waa  appointed  physician 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain.  He  became  principal 
phyaician  to  the  Ho^tal  of  Burgoa,  which  was  then  devas- 
tated wiUi  typhna.  Be  displayed  here  grei  ^ 
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■kiU.  In  1809  ha  ntnnwd  to  Fnmee,  and  (pm  hbna^  np 
to  the  itudy  of  those  natonl  aeiences  for  whidi  hii  medieai 
•dneation  fitted  him.  The  tendency  of  Datrocbet^s  mind 
yrtM  to  derelop  the  lawi  whidi  r^nlated  the  exiitence  of 
wganio  beings,  and  many  of  his  lea^uchei  have  bad  a 
pennattMBt  infiuence  on  tlie  derelopment  of  the  departmenta 
of  sdence  to  which  they  relate.  His  name  i>  best  Known  to 
pbyaiologiats  from  his  resenrchea  on  the  passages  of  finids 
throagb  animal  and  vegetable  membraneB.  The  laws  which 
he  oMerved  to  regaUte  these  pbenomfna  he  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  fanctions  of  absorptioD  and  excretion  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  body.  The  passage  of  a  Said  from 
withont  iawardfl  be  called  '  endosmosis.*  and  the  passaee 
from  within  ontwarda  'exMmona.'  Hia  views  on  this 
sabjeet  wen  pnUinhed  in  a  work  which  appeared  both  in 
London  and  Paris  in  1828,  vith  the  tiUe  'Noavdlei 


mination  de  la  cause  de  I'asMnsion  dea  tiges,  de  la  descente 
des  tacines.'  The  phenomena  compteheDded  under  the 
terms  endosmose  and  ezoamose  were  rightly  described  by 
Patrochet,  bat  he  was  hasty  in  tracing  Uieir  cause  to 
electricity,  and  foiled  to  see  that  they  were  parts  of  a  mncb 
more  general  set  of  phenomena  than  he  had  described.  His 
other  pa^jera  are  very  ntimerous,  and  were  on  a  variety  of 
nbjects  not  immediately  related.  Thus  we  find  his  inquiries 
vmoraced  amount  other  things  the  following  subjects :  a 
New  Theoiy  <tf  Voice ;  a  New  Theory  of  Harmony ;  on  the 
Family  of  Wheel-Animalenlei ;  Hiatoiy  of  the  Egg  of  the 
Bird]  on  the  Envelopes  of  the  Foetoi ;  Baseaiehes  on  the 
Metamorphorfs  of  €be  Alimentanr  Canal  in  Insects ;  on  the 
Structure  and  Regeneration  of  Feathers  ;  on  the  Height  of 
the  Meteor  vrhiat  projected  Aerolitea  at  Charsonville  in 
1810;  on  the  Growth  and  Reproduction  of  PlanU ;  on  the 
Special  Directions  taken  by  certain  parte  of  the  Plants.  The 
r^nlts  of  all  his  labours  and  a  connected  view  of  the  snlnects 
to  which  be  devoted  his  attention,  he  cave  in  a  volume 
entitled  *  M^moires  poor  servir  ik  I'HistoiFe  Anatomique  et 
Physiolocique  des  V^g^taux  et  des  Animaox.* 

DUVERNOY,  OEORQES-LOUIS,  a  distinguished  ana- 
tomist and  zoolonst.  He  was  bom  at  Montbelliard,  then  a 
dependency  of  tie  duchy  of  Wurtemburs,  now  an  arron- 
diasement  in  the  department  of  Douba  in  France,  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1777,  and  died  at  on  the  lat  of  Mudi,  1855. 
His  father  practised  aa  a  phyndan  at  Hontbelliard,  and  be 
was  broDght  up  to  the  nme  profsiuon.  He  commenced  his 
•todies  at  Stuttgart  in  179S ;  but  the  principality  of  Mont- 
belliard having  been  ceded  to  the  French  m  1793,  he  was 
compelled  to  finish  his  studies  at  Strssbourg.  He  subae- 
quently  went  to  Paris,  where  be  graduated  in  1801.  In  1808 
he  was  associated  with  M.  C.  Dumeril  in  reporting  the 
lectures  of  Georges  Cuvier,  then  in  the  lenith  of  ms  reputa- 
tion. The  '  Le9ons  d'Anatomie  eomparees '  were  concluded 
and  published  in  1806.  On  the  completion  of  this  labour  he 
marned,  and,  ss  natural  science  afforded  him  little  hope  of 
mpport  for  a  family,  he  retired  to  his  native  town  to  prac- 
tise hii  profession.  In  16U9  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  and 
named  by  I>e  Fontanel  jdnt  piofesior  of  loolqgy  in  the 


fiKul^  of  loenoe.  Again^  bowemr,  be  returned  to  pnctiw 
his  pnifesnon  in  Montoelliard,  and  for  nearly  twenty  ymi 
this  distinguished  zoologist  pursued  its  bsranng  and  Isfao* 
rious  duties.  In  1827  the  chair  of  nataral  huitor;  in  t^ 
faculty  of  science  in  Strasbourg  was  offered  him :  this  ht 
accepted )  and  from  this  time  to  his  death  ne  find  him  pu- 
suing  vrith  unwearied  industry  zoologicsl  lesearches.  h 
1837  he  was  offsred  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  CoU 
lege  of  France,  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  great  msster, 
Cuvier.  This  ebatr  he  accepted,  and  held  tui  I860,  when 
the  death  of  De  Blwnville  having  created  a  vacancy  ia  the 
chair  of  comparaUve  anatomy  be  was  appointed  to  it,  sad 
held  it  for  four  years.  Duvemoy'scontributionatosoou^ 
arience  axe  extremdy  niuneroaa.  In  his  wciiingi  and  lec- 
tores  h«  was  more  remarkable  f«  the  aeenrac^sud  extent  of 
hia  knowledge  than  for  the  novelty  and  onginality  of  liii 
viewi.  He  was  an  industrious  compiler,  and  wss  an  exten- 
sive contribnto'  to  the '  Dictionnaire  daa  Sctenccs  NatureUsi,' 
and  also  to  tin  *  Dictuunure  Univetsalle  d'Histmre  Natn- 
reUe.* 

DTNASTES,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  Inseeti  belosg^i; 
to  the  section  PemUmera,  snb-sectioa  Lamellkomei,  lod 
family  Dytuutida  of  M'Leay.   The  apecies  have  the  bodjr 
very  large  and  thick,  the  outer  edge  of  the  jaws  sinnatcd  or 
toothed,  and  the  lower  jaws  corneous  and  toothed.  Tlw 
genus  £>^astei  embraces  the  largest  and  most  robust  fonu 
of  the  insect  kingdom.   They  are  nevertheless  quite  hsna- 
leas.   None  of  the  species  are  found  in  thia  countiy,  sad 
only  one  in  Franca.   The  laigest  fivma  are  found  in  tlw 
tropical  puts  of  India  and  South  America.  The  habiU  of 
theae  insects  are  mndi  the  same  whoever  found.  Tbeybnrr 
timnadves  by  day  in  holes  in  the  groond,  or  in  the  decsyii^ 
tnmks  of  trees.   At  night  th^  are  seen  flying  aboot  the 
trees.   The  femalea  are  more  numerous  than  the  males,  snd 
do  not  possess  the  horns,  which  give  the  males  so  remarluble 
an  appearance.   The  more  remarkable  species  of  this  gioui 
are  the  Elephant  and  Hercules  Beetles.   The  li^  ii  of » 
^los^  black  colour.   In  the  males  the  thorax  is  developed 
into  a  thick  and  curved  horn,  which  ia  bent  downwards  at  the 
tip,  and  a  similar  bom  projects  ^m  below  which  V>^^  op~ 
wards,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  former.   The  entin 
length  of  this  beetle  is  6  inches. 

DYSART.  [FiFmBiRB.J 

DYSCLASITE,  a  Mineral  coomting  of  h^drouarilicttsof 
lime.  It  occurs  in  whito  fibrous  maasea,  conaiatingof  debcato 
fibres  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  or  bituah  colour.  It  bu  a 
hardness  of  4*0,  and  a  specific  gravitjr  of  from  S-S8  to  2'3& 
It  is  easily  gelatinised  in  hydnehlone  acii  It  is  found  in 
the  trap  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  A  variety  called  OkmUtit 
firom  Greenland. 

DYSDERA,  a  genua  of  Spiders.     The  species  have  6 

r, placed  in  a  curve  resemblingahorae-ahoe open  in  front; 
mouth-claws  very  large,  aiul  prodooed  in  front;  the 
niaxillsB  straight,  and  dilat^  at  the  place  of  insertion  of  the 


palpi.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  D.  erythrina,  which  is  not 
an  nnconmion  species  in  Great  Britain.  It  ia  mostly  found 
under  stones. 

DYSODIL.   [Coal,  iS'.  2.1 

DY8LUITE.  [HwuALOOTiAl.] 
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iCARTH-WORM.  [Annklida.] 
EASINGWOLD.  [¥ormbibi[.] 
EAST  INDIES,   fluoiku  Empire,  S.  S.} 
EASTBOURNE.  TSussbx.] 

EBELMEN,  JACQUESJOSEPH,  French  chemist,  vrax 
bom  July  10, 1614,  at  Beaame-les-Dames,  in  Fnnce.  HaviDE 
passed  successively  through  the  colleges  Henri  IV.  and 
BesaQ9on,  he  in  1831  eDtered  the  £cole  Polytechniqae,  and 
in  1833  ]^H8ed  from  it  to  the  Eeole  dai  Minei.  Hia  abUity 
ud  attainmenti  mtIj  attracted  notice;  in  1840  he  wai 
qipointed  aiiistant,  and  in  1845  chief  professor  of  analysis 
It  the  £ooIs  des  Mines ;  in  1841  he  was  made  one  of  the 
■ecretaries  of  the  'Annsles  des  Mines,'  and  experimental 
diemist  at  the  !^cole  Polytechniqne.  A  vider  field  was 
however  opened  before  him  by  the  appointment  in  1B47  of 
director  of  the  Mannfactare-Royale  of  Sevres.  To  the  duties 
of  this  office  he  applied  all  his  enernes.  New  and  improved 
modes  of  operation,  and  the  latest  chemical  discoveries,  were 
employed  with  a  view  to  economise  the  cost  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  nunDfoctnre,  while  the  most  able  deaignen 
and  painters  were  called  in  for  the  porpose  of  obtaining  the 
best  models  and  the  richest  ornamentation ;  and  under  his 
directun  the  porcelain  of  Sevres  acqoired  a  repatation  fally 
equal  to  that  it  had  ever  held,  while  the  establishment  was 
twajded  as  a  model  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements. 
IT  Ebelmoi  waa  a  number  of  the  commission  soit  by  the 
Fioicli  covenunent  in  1851  to  the  Oreat  Exlubitionj  London. 
In  the  Defining  of  March  1852  M.  Ebelmen  was  named 
Qgjneer-in-cluef  of  the  mines,  bat  he  sorvived  the  appoint- 
moit  4Hily  a  few  days,  dying  on  the  3lBt  of  March,  1852,  in 
hii  thizty-ugbth  year. 

Ebelmen  waa  regarded  with  great  hope  for  his  combination 
of  eoDnd  and  minate  scientific  knowledge  with  practical 
administrative  ability,  and^extensive  powers  of  generalisation; 
an.!  hia  early  death  was  generally  regretted.  He  contri- 
bnted  a  great  many  papers  to  the  'Annates  des  Mines,*  the 
'Annales  de  Fhysique  et  de  Chimie,*  and  the  'Bulletins  de 
I'Acadenue  des  Sciences.'  Among  the  more  important  were 
some  vpon  the  composition  of  coal-gas,  and  its  employment 
in  metulic  manofactares ;  and  seveial  npon  the  composition 
xA  roek%  the  artifik^  repndnctitni  of  minerala,  <u  which 
«B  mnj  moition— '  Sor  les  Prodoiti  de  la  Decomposition  des 
CBpeces  Uin^rales  de  U  famille  des  l^icatea,*  1840 ;  'Sur 
sae  Konvelle  M^thode  poor  obtenir  des  Combinaisons  Cris- 
tallis^  par  la  voie  aeche,  et  sur  ses  applications  &  la 
Rprodnction  des  espdces  Minerales,'  1847 ;  '  8nr  la  D&om- 
ponUon  des  Koches/  1848,  and  particularly  '  Sur  les  AMr- 
ationa  des  Roches  itratifi^  sous  I'infinence  des  agents 
almoapheriqnes  et  des  eanx  dinfiltration,'  1851.  The  more 
important  of  his  '  Memoires '  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
^uhed  under  the  care  of  M.  Salvetat  with  the  tiUe  of 
'  Kecaeil  des  Travaox  Scientifiqnea  de  M.  Ehdmen,'  S  vols. 
5(o,  Paris,  1856. 

(M.  Chevrenl,  JVMof  *ur  M.  Sbelmen;  NowtdU 
Buaraphie 

^CCLESHALL.  [SrAmEDSBiRB.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS.  The  Eeetesi- 
atticai  ConunismonerB  are  a  body  corporate,  created  by  the 
■UlBte  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77,  for  certam  purposes  and  with 
(FTtain  powers  therein  named.  The  great  inequalities  in 
Uie  extent  and  income  of  the  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  dnties  and  receipts  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
t'ldies,  and  in  the  extent  of  parishes  and  the  annual  value 
'i  the  benefices  of  the  Church  of  England,  after  long  and 
u^ny  comments  gave  rise  in  1836  to  the  issue  of  two  com- 
ai4soiu,  directing  the  persons  named  therein  to  consider  the 
tiite  of  the  dioceses  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their 
trr^nnea,  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties ; 
ud  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  chorebef,  with  a 
ricw  to  the  soggestion  of  such  maaiures  aa  might  render 
tLem  oondadve  to  tlie  effideney  of  the  Established  Chnreh  ; 
and  farther,  to  devise  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the 
core  <Kf  SMils  with  special  reference  to  the  residence  of  the 
eierry  on  their  rei^wetive  benefices.  These  commissionen 
=ade  fonr  reports,  recommending  varioas  alterationa,  and 
tiie  a^muntment  of  permansnt  commissioners,  for  the  poT' 
pose  of  pt^aiing  and  laying  before  the  sovereign  in  coondl 


such  schemes  as  should  appear  to  them  to  be  best  adapted 
for  carrying  those  recommendations  into  effect ;  the  Crown 
being  empowered  to  make  orders  ratifying  such  schemes, 
having  the  fall  force  of  law.  The  statute  above  mentioned 
was  passed  in  conseqaence ;  and  under  its  provisions  a  great  ' 
many  beneficial  alterations  have  been  and  are  beinit  effected. 
The  recommendations  contiined  in  the  four  reports  of  the 
original  ccHnmisuooers  have  also  been  carried  oat,  with  cer- 
tain modifications  and  amendments,  to  which  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  waa  reoniired  and  obtained  (see  1  &  S  Vict.  cc. 
30,  106,  108;  S&sVictce.  9,14;  3&4  Vict  e.  113;  4 
&5Vict.c.39;  6&7Victe.  77;  10  &  11  Vict.  cc.  98, 
108  ;  13  4  14  TitA.  c.  41 ;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  60).  The  chief 
featares  of  the  alterations  thus  effiected  are  the  equalisation 
of  the  territorial  extent  of  the  dioceses,  the  creation  of  the 
new  sees  of  Ripon  and  Mauchester,  and  tiie  union  of  the 
sees  of  Qloacester  and  Bristol.  The  revenues  of  the  sees 
have  also  been  eqnalised,  by  augmenting  the  income  of  the 
smaller  ont  of  the  revenues  of  the  larger.  Cathedral  and 
collegiate  bodies  have  also  been  regulated.  The  powers  and 
constitution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  been 
amended  by  the  stat  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113,  s.  78;  and  by  tho 
appointment  of  Church  Estates  Conunisxionefi,  who  are 
tx  oAcfo  members  of  the  Ecdeuastieal  Commisnon  (13  & 
14  Vict  c.  94;  14  &  15  Vict  c.  104 ;  19  &  20  Vict.  e.  74)  ; 
and,laRtiT,by  the  tianifer  to  them  of  the  powen  of  the 
Chnrch-BnildiuB  Commisuonets. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  Until  recently  the  So- 
clesiastical  Courts,  in  addition  to  their  merely  ipiiitnal 
functions,  bad  cognisance  of  three  kinds  of  civil  eatueSf 
namely,  causes  peemiarjf,  caoies  aMlrwHmfa^  and  caose* 

The  firat  of  these  heads  included  matters  relating  to 
the  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  of  ecclesiastical  dues  and 
fees,  and  also  matters  of  spoliation,  dilapidation,  and  n^ 
lect  of  repairing  the  churcn  and  things  thereto  belonging. 
The  statutes  tmder  which  the  tithes  have  been  commuted 
and  replaced  by  rent-charges,  recoverable  by  distress  like 
ordinary  rents,  have  virtnall^  abolished  suits  Ssr  tithes  in 
the  Coorta  Christian,  and  their  jarisdictitm  in  other  causes 
peemumy  has  thns  been  in  other  ways  reduced  to  a  veiy 
small  compass.  The  statute  20  &  21  Viet.  e.  65  has  entirely 
abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  in  causes  siafrt- 
monial  [Divobck,  S.  2^  the  privilc^  of  granting  marriage 
licences  being  alone  preserved  to  them.  And  the  Act  of  the 
same  session  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77)  has  transferred  their 
jurisdiction  in  causes  Uttameatary  to  a  Civil  Court,  proceed- 
ing according  to  the  coarse  of  the  Common  Law.  [ Prodatb, 
S.  2).  Little  therefore  now  remains  of  the  EedesiaatieBl 
Courts  except  the  name,  their  most  important  fnnetMiii 
having  been  transferred  to  other  tribnnals. 

ECHENEl'S,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  section  of 
Sub-Brachial  JUeUaeoptayoU  and  the  faimly  Ee&eneida.  The 
body  is  elonnted,  covered  with  very  imall  scales ;  a  single 
dorsal  fin  placed  opponte  the  anal;  the  head  very  &t, 
covered  with  an  ovu  disc  formed  hj  nnmerooa  tnnsveise 
cartilaginons  plates,  the  edges  of  which  an  directed  backp 
ward ;  the  mouth  vride,  with  nomerous  small  xeennred  teeth 
on  both  jaws,  the  ton^e,  and  the  vomer.  (TairelL) 

The  species  of  this  genus  ue  not  numerous.  Cnvier 
enumerates  four,  and  another  has  been  described  from  the 
West  Indies.  They  are  all  easily  rec<^nised  by  the  peculiar 
adhesive  disc  on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  means  of  which 
they  attach  themselves  to  other  fishes,  the  bottoms  of  veasela, 
or  other  objects  floating  in  the  sea.  The  otiject  of  this  cm- 
ttivance  is  not  very  well  ascertained. 

E.  rmora,  the  Uimmon  Remora,  or  Sacking- Fish,  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  waa  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Dr.  Tnrton  once  took  a  specimen  of  this  species 
riding  on  a  cod-fish  in  Swansea  aay.  The  following  is 
Mr.  ¥atreU*s  description  of  the  snddng  ^pstatni  >— 

"  The  disc  of  the  adhenve  qiparatus  in  the  speomen  now 
described,  with  seventeen  transverse  laminsi,  was  one-thiid 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  not  including  the  caudal 
rays  ;  the  breadth  one  inch  and  one  quarter.  The  margin  is 
free,  flexible,  and  of  considerable  breadth,  to  secure  perfect 
contact  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  opposed ;  the  pandlel 
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luniuB  are  teprettnted  at  only  iljglitlj  elevated :  tlie  degree 
of  adhesion  ii  in  picmorUon  to  tlie  power  used  to  niie  the 
inner  sni^e  irf  the  disc  in  a  directionperpendicalar  to  tlie 
plane  of  contact.  •  •  «  *  Tne  vertical  direction 
of  the  moveable  laminas  ii  effected  hj  sets  of  mnscles 
going  off  obUqu^j  right  and  left  bom  two  elongated  bony 
proceeset,  one  on  each  h&If  of  each  of  these  moveable 
divisions.  The  contraction  of  these  muBcles  actiDgapon  these 
levets,  raises  the  eztcmal  edges  of  the  parallS  divisionL 
increasing  Uie  area  of  the  vacnam  ;  and  it  will  be  obserred 
that  the  points  of  the  movesble  transverse  divisions  to  which 
the  mnscles  are  attached,  are  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the 
enter  edge,  by  which  the  chance  of  interfering  with  the 

Sirfect  continuity  of  the  free  margin,  and  thereby  destroying 
e  vacnam,  is  diminished.  All  the  bony  lamina,  the  outer 
edges  of  which  are  famished  with  rows  of  mionte  tooth-like 
projections,  an  moved  nmnltaneonsly,  like  the  thin  vertical 
divudona  of  oat  common  window^blinds,  hr  meani  of  the 
medianical  contrivance  on  the  framework.  The  boger 
mnscles  placed  nearer  the  ooter  oval  edge  are  probably 
instmmentel  in  preserving  the  contact  of  the  more  flexible 
margin,  and  the  serried  external  edges  of  the  parallel 
lamina  help  to  preserve  the  degree  of  elevation  obtained  : 
the  adhesive  power  aa  before  observed,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
area  of  the  vacanm." 

ECH  E VERI A,  a  genus  of  Phmts  named  after  M.  Echeveri, 
antiior  of  the  drawings  in  the  *  Flora  Mexicana.'  It  belongs 
to  the  order  Craaaulacta.  It  has  a  0-parted  calyx,  the  sep^ 
erect,  united  at  the  base.  Petals  nnited  at  the  base,  erect, 
thick,  stiffish,  thickest  at  the  middle  nerve,  and  nearly  tri- 
gonal at  the  base,  acate.  Stamens  10,  shorter  than  the  petals, 
and  adnata  to  them  at  the  base.  Scales  6,  short,  obtoso. 
Qvpela  fi,  ending  each  in  a  snbnlate  style.  The  specin  are 
■neenlrnt  ahmbs,  natives  of  Mexico.  None  of  the  species 
are  nsed  in  the  wts  or  medicine,  bnt  their  handsome  leaves 
and  show-v  flowers  give  them  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
plants.  The  genns  is  closely  allied  to  Sedvm,  and  many  of 
the  species  resemble  that  genos. 
ECHINODERMATA.  [Asteriab  j  Stelleeidiams.] 
ECHIODON,  a  genus  of  Aportal  Malacopterygions  Fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Murmida.  The  bead  is  oval ;  jaws 
fumisliea  with  large  cylindrical  teeth  in  front ;  other  smaller 
teeth  on  the  palatal  bones  and  on  the  vomer.  Oill-apertures 
large  ;  branchiostegoos  membrane  with  seven  rays.  Body 
imooUi,  without  scales,  elongated,  compressed.  Doissl  and 
anal  fins  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  ;  all  the  rays  suft;  no 
ventral  fins ;  anal  aperture  near  the  tiead. 

This  genna  was  constitated  to  recnve  a  very  remarkable 
fish  found  hy  Dr.  J.  L.  Drammond  on  the  beach  at  Cam- 
clon|^,  near  Qlenarm,  in  the  conn^  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  It 
was  described  1^  the  lato  Mr.  W.  Thompson  in  part  iil 
vol.  ii.  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Zoolwieal  Society?  This 
fish  baa  anomalous  characters,  and  Mr.  Tho^tson  had  some 
difficulty  in  assigning  it  its  proper  posiUon.  The  total  leugUi 
of  the  fish  was  11  inches.  As  Dr.  Drnmrnond's  specimen  if 
the  only  one  on  record,  nothing  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
the  fish. 

ECPHTMO'TES  (Fitzinger),  a  senns  of  Sanrians  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Iguanidas,  It  possesses  the  teeth  and 
TKM'es  of  the  genus  Pvljfchrus,  but  with  small  scales  on  the 
body  only.  The  tail,  which  is  large,  has  gr^at  scales,  which 
are  rhombic  and  carinated.  The  head  is  4-sided,  and  covered 
with  small  plates.  The  form  ii  a  little  short  and  flat- 
tened, like  that  of  some  of  the  AgamtB^  rather  than  like 
the  slender  shape  of  Polvdanu.  There  are  fbnr  species — 
S.  Fitdngerii  and  E.  unthtkUui,  natives  of  Braril ;  £.  oftfii- 
§irottris,  native  of  Mexico ;  and  E.  ocutiroariM,  a  native 
of  Brazil. 

ECTOZOA  (from  ittris,  without,  and  living),  animals 
fbnnd  living  upon  the  external  parts  of  other  animals.  This 
term  is  applied  to  distingaish  tne  forms  of  animal  life  which 
are  parasitic  upon  the  surface  of  other  animals  from  those 
whichinhabittheirinterior.  [Entozoa.]  Whilst  those  which 
inhabit  the  interior  of  animals  have  so  much  resemblance  to 
each  other  that  naturalists  place  tbem  together  in  an  order 
whidi  it  called  Entozoa,  those  which  are  found  on  the  surface 
an  vervdissimilar.  and  belong  to  distant  and  dissimilar  fami- 
lies.^ The  term  Eetotoa  is  therefore  not  one  expressing  any 
affinity  between  the  animal*  indoded  in  it,  hot  simply  re/en 
to  their  habitation. 

The  Edotoa  as  well  aa  Alosoaara  fonnd  fregnently  asso- 
ciated with  the  diseased  atates  of  the  animal  booies  on  whidh 
they  an  fonnd,  and  much  discoision  has  aiisenasto  whether 


thqr  are  the  tne  eanieaitf  the  ^leaBetiriiidi  they  accompany.  ' 
Thas  moch  is  certun,  that  whsfthet  they  origimUe  or  not  tin  ' 
diseased  state  of  the  body  on  which  they  are  fonnd,  when 
allowed  to  increase  they  become  themselves  a  sonrce  el  ' 
diseased  conditions,  which  disappear  as  sorai  as  thejr  are 
destroyed.  ' 

This  is  a  general  law  equally  applicable  to  parautic  plants  ' 
as  well  as  to  animals.   So  that  it  would  appear  that,  s1tD0D|h 
their  first  attacks  may  be  invited  by  a  diseased  condition  of  ' 
the  plant  or  animal  on  which  they  are  fooud,  they  msv  be  ' 
productive  of  destructive  effects  byan  unnaturaland  onhealiby  ' 
increase.    Every  species  of  ^lant  and  animal  appears  to  be 
subject  to  the  attacka  of  speoal  forms  of  parasitic  plants  sad 
animals ;  and  vrith  regard  to  the  latter  they  may  be  eiUiei  ' 
inside  or  ontside,  so  that  we  have  not  only  Eelotoa  sad  ' 
i^RtOBOo,  hut  Setepkwta  and  Entap^^  [E:itofbvta.] 

Under  the  term  J^Ttsoa  a  nninber  of  animals  have  bstn 
placed  together  whoae  claims  to  be  regarded  aa  a  sectjon  of 
the  great  family  Cnataeta  are  now  generally  recognised. 
These  are  found  mora  especially  on  the  bodies  of  £»h,  ' 
infesting  their  skin,  eyes,  and  gills.   They  are  very  nnmerou, 
and  the  larger  number  of  them  belong  to  me  family  Lenuada.  ' 
[Lebncadjk.]   They  must  be  regarded  as  the  Ectotoavll 
aquatic  animals.  The  bodies  of  the  Cetaaa  are  freqoently 
the  chosen  residence  of  many  species  of  Cirripeda.  [Cit- 
BiPKDA.]    These  ecto-parasitic  babite  seem  to  be  partaken 
of  by  some  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  as  we  find  the  i 
RevCora  [EchsnsiSi  S.  S.J  and  other  fish  attaching  Ifaem- 
selves  to  the  botUes  <tf  uunaU  by  an  apparatoa  adapted  f«  ' 
the  purpose.  I 

Land  animals  'are  sabtect  to  the  attacks  of  various  fonu 
of  Ectozoa,  more  especiallr  those  belonging  to  the  Articolaut 
tribes  of  animals.  The  ftulovring  is  a  list  of  the  creatnres  te 
which  man  is  subject  in  various  parte  of  the  world : —  I 

Pkthinu  immnalU  (Leach),  the  Cnb-IiOMej  PeOn-  i 
/us  Capitis  (Nitzsch),  Head-Louse;  PtdUvhu  Vtttimaii  i 
(Nitzach),  Body-Louse ;  Pedietdva  Thu^cenf luai,  Burmantet  i 
rAHOPLURA,  2)  ;  <Sizrc()f}fer  iSri&/«i  (LatreiUe),  Itch-Iosect 
[AoAHin^];  Dermanj/stut  Boryi  (Gervais);  Imdet  Amri'  i 
cantu  (De  Geer),  Tick;  Argiu  Perncita  (Fischer);  Pala  i 
ptnttrauu  (Omelin),  Chigoe  ;  Ptdex  irrUans  (linn.),  Com-  i 
mon  Flea  [PulbzJ  ;  Cimea  leetularitu  (Lion),  Bed-Bug 
[Boo] ;  (ErfrtM  Homuit  (Say),  Gad-Fly  [Bots], 

Other  creatures  are  occasionally  fonnd  taking  pOMessiou  of  i 
the  surface  of  the  human  body.    In  diseased  conditions  th« 
common  fly  has  been  known  to  depout  ite  ova  in  variooi 
parts  of  the  body,  and  many  of  the  insecte  which  are  parasitic  : 
upon  the  lower  animals  will  take  np  thetr  ^»ode  on  tbe  ' 
hnman  body.   This  ia  the  case  with  tlw  nrioua  forms  of  the 
AnoplvrOf  which  an  a  Mcoliar  q>ecie8  on  almost  ev«Ty  i 
speciea  of  animal  on  which  tbay  are  fonnd,  ao  alao  with  tlw 
species  of  the  genera  PuUx  and  Cimex. 

(Leidy,  in  I-'lora  and  Fauna  toidiin  lAvina  Ammali^  i 

EDELFORSITE.   [MiKBaAwoY,  &  1.1 

EDENDERRY.   [Kmo's  CoDirrr.]  i 

EDGEWORTH,  MARIA,  the  daughter  of  lUchard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  by  his  firU  wife,  was  bom  on  January  1, 17ti7, 
at  Hare  Haich,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire.    In  the  yrar 
1782  her  father  went  with  his  bmily  to  reside  on  his  palefiMl 
estate  at  Ed^worthtown,  until  when,  except  for  a  &w  moGlh^  < 
in  her  childhood,  his  daughter  had  nevf  r  been  in  Ireland. 
From  thai  time  however  Edgeworthtown  became  her  abode 
for  the  remainder  of  her  long  life,  with  the  exoepiion 
occasional  visiU  of  a  few  weeks  only  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  France,  and  for  aboat  two  yean  at  Clifton  in  attendance 
on  h«r  sick  step-mother.   The  neighbonrhood  of  EdKewoith- 
town  did  not  afford  much  congenial  eoetety,  the  »milv  of 
the  Earl  of  Longford  at  Pakenham  Hall,  that  of  the  Earl  uf 
Granard  at  CasQe  Forbes,  and  that  of  a  Mr.  Brookes,  betiui 
the  only  ones  whom  they  visited ;  and  PaJcenham  Hall,  »h«i 
says,  was  twelve  miles  distant,  with  "  a  vaat  Serbouian  boj 
between  us,  with  a  bad  road,  an  awkward  ferry,  and  d 
country  so  frightful,  and  so  overran  with  yellow  weed>i 
that  it  was  aptly  calted  \sj  Mrs.  OraviUe^  <  the  yeUow  dwarfs 
country.' " 

Miss  Edgewoith  was  principallv  educated  by  her  fath  r| 
as  all  his  other  children  were.  They  all  lived  on  the  mi^ 
confidential  terms  with  him,  and  she  waa  verv  early  wlci-tct 
as  his  bosiuess  assistant,  copying  lettetv,  receiviug  renta,  ai>j 
welcomUu  his  tenants,  vhUa  his  oflSce  of  ma^iatinte  g4M 
her  sUU  further  opportnnitiea  of  observing  the  manners  ani 
hahite  of  the  paasantty  around  hex.  These  occupations  «  vi 
led  to  her  beeominga  co-operator/wHh  ^^erJiUter  ia  li'crir 
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prodnctions.  Hie  fint  was  m  Miiet  of '  Etsan  on  Fraetieal 
£iiueatioii/  published  in  179S ;  aad  *  Early  Lessoiu,'  wbicb 
hid  been  commenced  by  Mr,  Edgewrath  and  liii  second  wife, 
ffu  coDtinued  by  bim  Md  his  daughter;  the  'Porent'i 
isigtutt '  was  alao  a  joint  prodaction,  as  was  the  '  EasBT  on 
Irish  Balls,'  pablisbed  in  1803.  Bat  Miss  Edgewortb's  Ume 
mts  npon  her  noTeU  wbicli  wero  prodaced  without 
HUtkBce,  though  they  always  had  the  benefit  of  her  kthsr*! 
RTinon  whil*  he  was  Hvin^.  The  Miiee  commenced  with 
lUekrMit,'  pnhliahed  in  1801^  and  closed  in  1834 
vhh'Hvlen.'  In  the  interval  than  qipaired 'Moral  Tales,' 
'Belinda,'  *  Leonora,'  *Tbe  Modwn  Griselda,'  <Popolar 
TalM,*  'Tales  of  Fashionable  Life/  'Patronage,'  'Frank/ 
'  Harrincton/  and  '  Onnond,'  with  some  minor  tales.  Her 
kt  piDdDction  was  *  Orlandino/  «  dilldrea's  tale,  pobliahed 
\j  ue  Messrs.  Ch ambers  in  1847. 

Tbe  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth  were  published  some  years 
If)  in  a  collected  series.  The  manners  which  tbey  describe, 
(^eeiaily  thoee  of  fachionable  life,  belong  in  some  degree  to 
1  {Mt  ceneraUon.  Bat  her  delineations  of  character,  more 
psiticiuarly  of  Irish  character,  are  so  true  to  natnre,  and 
ttkBre  ia  mch  a  vein  of  quiet  hnmonr  and  practical  good  aense 
raiming  throngh  them  all,  that  amidst  the  more  exdting 
fitttM  and  strong  aitnatiooa  of  the  novels  of  onr  own  time,  the 
Bon  important  may  he  referred  to  worthy  (tf  a  laatiog 
jdsBtiD  oar  literatara. 

Miss  Edgeworth  pused  a  quiet  bst  naafol  Ufe  with  her 
fmily;  die  maiotuned  an  extensiva  com^ondence  with 
aaay  fiMsda  and  literary  acqnaintanw,  and  at  length  died 
Iftr  21,  1849,  at  the  venerable  age  of  88. 

EDGEW^ARE.  [Midduskx.} 

EDMONTON.  [MiDoLnaz.] 

EEL,  SAND.   [Ammodvtrs,  &  1.} 

EGO.    [RKFaoDDoTtoif,  S.  2  ] 

EICHHORN,  CARL  FRIEDRICH,  son  of  Jobann  Gott- 
fried Eichhom,  obtained  considerable  celebrity  as  an  able  and 
lamed  jorisconanlisL   He  was  bom  at  Jena  on  the  20th  of 
Soremb«r  1781.   After  passing  through  the  usnal  course  of 
Ksdemic  and  \epl  training,  he  was  named  in  1800 
Pr-jIasoT  of  German  Law  at  Frankfart-oa-the-Oder.  In 
Ibll  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  in  1817  to  06ttlngan,  in 
ocfa  place  holding  the  same  chair  as  at  Frankfort.  111- 
balth  fammer  compolled  him  in  1898  to  rangn,  and  to 
t^T*  to  an  estate  ne  possessed  near  TiHnngen.  Having 
mewlial  recovered,  ae  was  in  1831  agun  summoned  to 
Beriin,  and  along  with  his  professorship  he  received  an 
ippoiatment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.   At  length  in 
I£33  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  hu  official  duties  and  to  writing.   About  this 
toe  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Prussian  council  of  state, 
Old  of  the  commission  of  legislation.    He  died  in  July  1654. 
Ctrl  Eichhom  was  one  of  the  most  erudite  expoanders  of 
ancient  Germanic  law,  of  its  origio,  its  growth,  and  its 
"^KaBs  bearings.   As  the  associate  and  fellow-Iabonrvr  of 
t»Ti|Dy,  thoof^  taking  a  somewhat  different  branch  of  the 
v^iect  aa  tlw  main  object  of  his  investigations,  and  at 
Uding  tha  diair  of  German  law  for  so  many  yeara,  Eichhom 
nteaSdd  an  important  ioBoence  oa  the  itndy  of  law  in 
/Vaoia.    His  pnneipal  writings  are—*  Dentadie  Staats-und 
Bedits-geschichte,*  4  vols.  8vo,  Gottit^en,  1808-18,  which 
iirk  ha«  paMsd  through  eight  editions ;  '  GrandsAtze  dee 
£jdienrecbt8  der  Katholiscben  und  Evangelisohen  Religions- 
;r$ei  in  Dentschland,'  S  vola  8vo,  Oottingen,  1831-33 ; 
ai  '  EinleituDg  in  das  Deutsche  Privatreeht,  mit  Einschluai 
Uf  LAnrechts.*   In  conjunction  with  Savifiny  and  Goachen 
slso  earried  on  the  *  Zeitschrift  fUr  gescbicbtlicbe  Rechts- 
r.^nschaft/  Berlin,  1815-1848. 

EIFEL,  B  wild  highland  region  in  the  Prussian  Rhein- 
^trrinx.  extendi  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  between 
bcm  Aod  Coblenz.  Its  proper  seograpbieal  boundaries  are 
s»  Rhiae  <«  the  east,  which  (uvidea  it  from  the  Westsr- 
1.  j ;  the  deip  valley  trf  Uie  Moeelle  on  the  south,  which 
'twataa  it  fina  the  Hoehwald  and  the  Hunsdruck,  nortb- 
iKem  oflfkhoots  of  the  Vo^ea ;  the  Onr  or  Ourtbe,  the 
'.*>DiM  hillijtnd  the  Mease  on  the  west;  and  the  great 
plain  of  the  Lower  Rhine  on  Uie  north.  The  name  how- 
^  n  confined  to  the  region  that  stretches  eastward  from 
'  ■  •oureea  of  the  Onr  and  the  RoSr  to  the  Rhine.  At  the 
..«\  of  theae  rirers  lies  an  extensive  highland  called  Veen, 
-  fiauftt  (from  the  Celtic  '  fancq '  for  bog)— a  dreair  waste 
"^ere4  witk  tnrf-bogs,  morasses,  and  reeds,  and  rising 
Vv'm  ISUO  ud  9000  feet  high,  with  a  length  of  about  16 
--a  every  way,  which  connects  the  Eifel  with  the  Ardenne, 


and  ofisets  ef  whteh  atntch  moAf  to  tiM  Hem  bdoV  Aiz^ 

la-Chapelle. 

The  Eifel  is  a  ragged,  desert,  and  ia  parts  swampy  table- 
land, with  a  general  elevation  of  1400  to  1600  feet  above  Uie 
Rhine.  Its  alopes  are  scored  in  alt  directions  by  deep  glens 
and  valleys,  which  are  traversed  by  tributaries  of  the  thiee 
great  rivers  named  above.  The  flat  surface  of  the  table-land 
with  the  exception  of  some  rather  extensive  forsst-tracts, 
presents  a  wiM  moor  covered  with  a  thin  barren  soil ;  bat 
neia  and  there  rise  up  abruptly  naked  ciags  and  basaltic 
ccmea  of  various  elevatiooL  some  of  them  richly  wooded, 
with  wide-spread  layera  of  ancient  lava  betweoi.  Hia 
general  componenta  of  tha  region  aze  day,  flint,  limestone, 
and  slate;  byt  the  hills  and  rocks  that  ^nk  the  vaUeyi, 
ravines,  and  glens  of  the  Eifel  are  in  many  Instances  oon^ 
posed  of  basalt  or  capped  with  it;  indeed  the  Eifel  ahnoat 
everywhere  bears  traces  of  violent  eonvnlsioos  and  volcanic 
eruptions  at  some  long-distant  period.  Extinct  volcanoei^ 
canidron-^ped  depressions,  tarns  of  circular  iJiape  filling 
up  ancient  craters  and  locally  called  '  Maare,'  mineral- 
springs,  lava-streams,  columnar  baaalt,  fossil  zoophytes  and 
shells,  proving  submergence  under  some  ancient  watera,  are 
among  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  interesting  r^on. 

Amongst  the  highest  points  in  the  Eifel  the  following  may 
be  mentioned The  Htdien-Acht,  above  Adenan,  8434  feet 
above  the  sea ;  NOrbe^,  wdnch  ia  also  near  Adenaa,  and  is 
crowned  with  the  mins  <rf  u  extensive  feudal  easUe,  8351 
feeti  Kelberg,  near  dw  source  of  the  Elz,  8098  foeti 
MichaeIsbeig,aearManstereifel,  I860  fset ;  and  thaSefaneifel, 
or  Snow-Eifel,  in  the  circle  of  PrUm,  in  w  wildest  part  A 
the  region,  8100  feet. 

The  Eifel  has  a  length  from  east  to  west,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Our,  of  abont  fiO  miles.  Along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  nrath  of  Andemach,  it  extend  for  about  90 
miles ;  but  in  the  interior  the  breadth  is  In  some  places 
more,  in  others  less  than  this.  Rivers  flow  ^m  it  in  all 
directions.  On  the  northern  slope  near  MOnstereifel  (a 
small  town  in  the  government  of  Cologne  with  about  1000 
inhabitants],  rises  the  Erfli,  which  flows  with  rapid  course 
down  into  the  low  country,  and  enters  the  Rhine  at  Grimlig- 
hanaen,  a  short  distance  above  DOsseldort  The  Ibier,  or 
Rnbr,  alio  flows  down  the  northern  slope,  rinng  in  the 
momituns  between  Malmedy  and  Montjoie ;  after  naehiog 
the  low  eoontiy  it  nuu  nortb-north-wast  past  DQren  and 
Jolieh,  and,  entering  Belgian  Umbonig,  joiu  the  Mense  on 
the  right  bank  at  Rnremonde,  after  a  coorse  of  above  80 
miles.  Both  of  these  riveia  sweep  down  stones  and  gravel 
from  the  highlands ;  tbey  are  subject  to  frequent  and  sudflen 
swells,  aad  abound  in  fish.  Their  water-power  is  tamed  to 
some  advantage  in  driving  machinery.  Esfore  it  leaves  the 
Eifel  the  Roer  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Urat,  which 
rises  near  Blankenheim,  and  passes  Onafia^,  a  small  town  in 
the  government  of  Aachen  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  woollen-cloth  and  leather.  Not  far  from  tha 
source  of  the  RoSr  rises  the  Wn^,  which  flows  westward 
past  Malmedv,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Ambleve,  a  feebler 
of  the  Onrtn&  in  the  Belgiui  province  of  Liige.  Tlie 
Ambleve  itself  riaes  a  little  wath  of  the  Watge,  which  it 
joins  a  little  below  Malmedy.  Jfb/mei^,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Aachen,  stands  on  the  Wsrge,  and  has  about 
4000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  qnaintly-buntplaee ;  the  houses 
and  gardens  are  all  in  the  Dutch  style.  The  town  is  famous 
for  its  manufiBetQre  of  sole-leather:  there  are  above  fifty 
tanyarda.  It  has  also  mineral  springs;  manufactures  of 
woollen-clotb,  lace,  soap,  potash,  and  glue.  Monfjoie  statids 
in  a  marshy  country  between  two  high  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Roer,  and  has  a  population  of  3000,  who  manufacture 
woollen- stuffs,  leather,  and  iron.  A  large,  strong,  and 
gloomy  castle  above  tha  town  Is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
hnnting-seat  erected  here  by  Charlemagne :  it  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  a  feudal  fortroM. 

On  the  Bonthem  slope  flowa  the  Onr,  which  passes  Reoland 
and  forms  below  thu  tmall  town  the  boundary  between 
Rhenish  Russia  and  the  Dutch  province  of  Luxemburg  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Sure,  a  feeder  of  the  Moselle.  The  Sure 
receives  also  from  the  Eifel  the  PrQm,  which  rises  in  the 
wildest  part  of  the  district  Just  above  it"  jHiiclion  with  tlia 
Sure  the  PrOm  is  joined  by  the  Nims.    The  town  of  Ptum 


has  8100  inhabitants.  Its  name  is  Inkcn  by  corruption  I,otT\ 
that  of  the  Benedictine  Abb«y  of  Ad  I'mluni,  r<.«nil*ja  ^^^^ 
in  the  8th  century,  and  in  wlil«h  Pei-in,  nnliimV  h,>h  ^ 
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Chvlenugne,  u)d  the  emperor  LoUuun  were  monka :  the 
latter  dieohere  a.d.  853.  The  sbbey  boildings  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1769,  with  the  exception  of  a  nnall  portion  which 
'ie  now  a  school ;  the  church  near  it,  which  is  built  in  the 
Italian  Btyle,  replaces  the  magnificent  church  of  the  abbey, 
of  which  no  vestige  remains.  The  road  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  Trdves  passes  throngh  Prum,  and  coincides  at  some 
points  with  the  old  Roman  road  from  Ti^vea  to  Cologne,  of 
which  there  are  nutn^  traces  south  of  Pnim.  Near  Bitiwy, 
the  incieni  Bada  Vieni,  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants, 
midway  between  Prfim  and  Tr^ve^  a  Boman  villa,  in  excel- 
lent pmerratiott,  and  two  Roman  mileitoneS}  ut  np  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  h&ve  been  disintMied. 

SoatbwRrdi  also,  and  from  near  the  scarce. of  the  Roer, 
flows  the  Kill  directly  into  the  Moselle  a  little  below  Trftves. 
At  Gerolitain,  a  pictoresqae  little  town  of  600  inhabitants, 
on  its  left  bank,  the  river  mns  between  cli&  of  limestone 
and  dolomite.  Near  the  town  are  an  old  castle,  a  dry  crater, 
the  suriace  of  which  is  coltivated,  several  old  lava  streams, 
caverns,  basaltic  rochs,  and  mineral  springs.  Fossil  shells 
and  corals  are  foand  strewed  over  the  fidds  at  Anberg,  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Gerolstein.  Olivine  and  glassy  feU^>ar 
are  found  about  the  dry  crater  of  Oruier  Wdher,  aboot  six 
miles  east  of  Oerolstein. 

Farther  east,  bat  still  on  Hie  MoMlle  al<^  of  tbe  Eifel, 
flow  the  Lieser,  the  Uei,  and  the  £1l  The  Lieeer  passse 
Dann  and  Witlieh  (8600  inhnbitanta),  and  enters  the  Ifoeella 
at  the  town  of  U«ser,  which  has  a  popolatimi  of  about  1000. 
At  the  village  of  Daun,  which  has  an  old  castle  (the  family 
residence  and  birth-place  of  Marshal  Daun,  who  led  the 
Aastrian  armies  in  the  Seven  Years  War),  tbere  are  three 
maare,  or  crater  lakes,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
partition  of  slaty  rock.  To  the  southward  of  Daun  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Manderscheid, 
fEunoos  for  its  old  castle  and  for  the  beautiful  maare  in  its 
neighbourhood.  On  the  hill  of  Moaenbeix  Dear  it  are  four 
volcanic  cones  of  slag,  horn  one  of  whiw  a  lava  stream 
descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Lieser.  The  Meerfelder  niaare 
is  about  100  fathoms  deep,  and  the  Fnlver  maare,  one  of  Uie 
largest  and  most  beaatifnl  of  the  crater  lakes  in  the  Eifel,  ia 
330  feet  deep  in  the  centre.  The  village  of  Strotibuacb  ia 
bnilt  in  a  diy  datar. 

The  Uea  or  la,  which  has  an  dd  Celtic  name,  riiea  near 
Kelberg,  and  enters  the  Moselle  at  the  pretty  village  of  All 
It  flows  vrith  many  windings  and  contortions  down  a  valley 
distinguished  for  its  varied  scenery,  for  the  umbrageous 
foliage  of  its  woods,  for  ita  conical  hills,  and  basaltic  cUffii. 
The  junction  of  the  clay-alate  and  lava  is  distinctly  seen  at 
several  parts  of  the  valley.  In  the  vale  of  the  Issbach,  as 
the  Qenuans  call  this  small  river,  are  iron-works  and  the 
mineral  baths  of  Bertrich. 

The  Elz  rises  not  far  from  tbe  source  of  the  Ues,  and  flows 
south>east  down  a  wooded  gorge,  in  which  it  makes  innu- 
merable windings,  bounding  from  side  to  side  agaiost  the 
difb  that  screen  it  on  either  hand,  and  enters  the  Moselle  at 
the  little  village  of  Mosel-Kcm.  The  £lz  forms  some  pretty 
cascade^  and  paases  the  eaatles  «f  ^mnont  and  Elz.  The 
Eti-Schloss  is  one  of  the  moat  pictnresqne  and  best  pre- 
served old  feudal  fortresses  in  Enrope ;  it  begins  to  yield  to 
decay  but  is  still  inhabited.  On  the  opposite  rock  stands 
the  rival  ca»tle  of  Trutx-Els,  erected  by  the  Bishc^of  Treves, 
against  tbe  lords  of  Elz.  The  castle  of  Pyrmont  was  burnt 
by  the  Swedes  in  1641.  Between  the  months  of  the  Ues 
and  the  Eli,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  stands  the 
town  of  ^ochem,  prettily  situated  on  a  hilt,  with  two  old 
castles  downing  from  the  adiaceut  heights.  Although  a 
^tty  object  from  the  Moselle  it  is  a  very  dirty  place. 
Fopnlation  about  SCOO. 

On  the  eastern  slope  flow  the  Nette  and  the  Ahr.  The 
Nette  rises  to  the  east  of  Adenau,  and  runs  first  to  the  south- 
east and  then  eastward  into  the  Rhine  a  little  above  Ander- 
naeh,  which  town  haa  been  already  noticed.  [AmEBitACH.] 
The  Ahr  (Aar)  rise*  near  Blankraheim  and  nmning  east- 
ward through  a  valley  abounding  with  wild  and  most  pieto- 
lec^ne  sceneiy,  past  AJtenahr  and  Ahrweiler,  enters  the 
RJiine  between  Remain  and  Sinzig.  In  the  upper  part  of 
ita  conne  the  Ahr  is  joined  on  the  left  hank  by  tbe  Adenau 
near  the  small  village  of  Dnmpelfeld.  On  the  basalt-capped 
bill  of  Laudskrone  in  the  Ahrtbal,  are  ruina  of  a  caatle 
Duilt  by  the  emperor  Philip  of  Hohenataufen  in  i.d.  120fi. 
The  Ahr  is  celebrated  for  its  minnows,  tront,  and  cnw-SJi. 
A  fine  road  runs  op  the  valley  and  in  parts  is  cairied  1^ 
tonnels  thnngh  the  roeka.  Admm,  ia  a  imall  town  of 


ISOO  inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hopfr>AcM.  Akrw^tr, 
is  a  pretty  walled  town  entered  by  four  gates,  and  has  abont 
2500  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  giovth  of 
the  vine.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  wine  trade  of  the  vsUejr,  ' 
and  has  a  beantifial  gothic  chnreh  erected  in  the  13tli 
century.  ' 

The  Brohlba^,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  enters  that  t 
river  at  Brohl,  a  small  village,  midway  between  Uie  moathi 
of  the  Nette  and  the  Ahr.   The  stream  at  Brohl  drini  a  ' 
paper-mill  and  seveial  tnas-miUs,  in  which  the  volcame  Ivh,  \ 
quarried  in  the  neighboarfaood,  is  ground  for  eaport  to 
Holland ;  the  tnfa,  reduced  to  dast,  is  nsedl^the  Dutch  for  ' 
subaqueoas  cement  (trai  or  trass),  as  it  hardos  under  water. 
In  the  tn&  quarries  in  the  valley  of  the  Brohl,  land  ahdli 
and  trunks  of  trees  reduced  to  the  condition  of  charcoal,  in 
found  imbedded.  -  Mineral  waters,  resembling  Belixv,  an 
got  from  springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Brohl.  A  little  aonk     '  ' 
of  Brohl  u  the  castle  of  Rheineck,  recently  purchased  and  ' 
repaired  by  Professor  Bethmann  Hollweg,  of  Bonn.  Suaig 
ia  a  amall  ill-built  walled  town  of  about  1600  inhsbttaatt, 
with  an  interesting  gothic  church,  erected  in  the  b^nvu  [ 
of  the  13th  centuiy ;  an  adjoining  chapel  contains  a  nitoru 
mummy,  which  was  carried  away  to  Paria  when  the  Frendi  ' 
extended  their  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  bot  was  restored  at  tbe 
peace.  Binng  oeeapiet  the  ute  of  tiie  andent  SaUiaem, 
near  whidi  uie  cross  with  the  inacriptiim  '  In  hoc  ^bo 
vinees,*  npon  it,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  Constantine  wnea  ' 
marching  towards  Italy  acunst  Maxentina.    Tlio  nkcient  ' 
Roman  road  along  the  len  hank  of  the  Rhine  nearly  eo- 
incides  with  the  present  dilunnce  road  between  Bonn  and 
Coblenz.    Bmagm,  a  small  place  of  1400  inhalntaati, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  Bigomagiu*  Roman  inti' 
qoities  have  been  found  here. 

Aboot  5  miles  inland  from  tbe  month  of  the  BroU,  is  tbs  i 
large  and  beautiful  crater-lake  of  Laach,  or  Laacber-See,  i 
wmch  is  666  feet  above  the  Rhine,  of  nearly  elliptic  shape,  i 
2  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  its  depth 
increases  towards  the  centre  where  it  is  214  feet  deep.  Tbs 
lake  is  hemmed  in  on  all  aides  by  a  ridge  of  hills  covered 
with  wood  down  to  the  water's  edge.   It  ia  sopposed  to  > 
occupy  the  crater  of  a  volcano.   A  stream  of  carbonic  add 
gas  lasoea  from  an  openuig  on  the  uorth-eaat  nde  of  the 
lake ;  and  in  a  neighbonriDg  pit  bodies  of  Inrdi  haVe  beeo  t 
found  killed  by  the  noxious  vapour,  which  circumstance  liai 
given  rise  to  a  popular  notion  similar  to  that  connected  with  \ 
Avemns  in  Italy,  that  no  bird  can  fly  over  the  Laacher-Ses. 
The  lake  is  fed  l^nnmerous  springs  beneath  ita  aur&ee, 
which  keep  its  baain  always  full.   Its  waters  axe  clear,  deep-  < 
blue  in  colour,  very  cold,  but  never  freeze ;  and  abound  ui  ; 
fish.   It  has  no  natural  outlet,  but  its  saperflnons  waten  i 
are  carried  off  by  an  underground  emissary  nearly  a  mile 
long,  cut  in  the  12th  century  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  , 
the  now  mined  abbey  of  Laach,  which  ia  a  little  aonlb-weat 
of  the  lake.    The  shores  of  the  lake  are  covered  with  masses  i 
of  scorisa,  cinders,  ashes,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  prodnctL  , 
laach  abbey,  or  Kloster-^ach  as  it  ia  called,  was  vappressed 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Frendi  rev<dati<m.    Part  of  the  <^  , 
boildinga  that  remain  is  noweonvoted  into  sfaxm-hoose;  \ 
the  diureh,  a  beautiful  specimen  on  a  amall  scale  of  the 
routid-arch^  gothic,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  IS^ 
century,  has  been  purchased  in  order  to  ita  preaervataon  by 
the  Prusiian  government.   The  gardens  of  tfae  abbey,  the 
lake,  and  village  of  Laach,  are  fovoarlte  plaeea  of  resort  with  . 
the  inhabitants  of  Coblcaiz.    Between  the  lake  and  the 
Nette  are  the  famous  millstone  quarries  of  Nieder-Mendig 
which  have  been  worked  in  the  hard  porona  lava  for  20U0 

J'ears.  The  lava  stream  in  which  these  qnarriea  lie  is  6  milei 
ong  and  3  miles  broad.  The  lava  separates  into  gig&ntic 
columns,  some  of  which  are  left  by  the  qaanymen  to  sup- 
port tbe  roof ;  there  aro  vast  caverns  in  it,  probably  the 
result  of  ancient  excavations.  At  Mayen^  a  pietare»que  old 
town,  im  the  Nette,  with  abont  3000  inlubitants,  defended 
by  a  castle  and  sairon&ded  by  waUs  and  gardens,  there  an 
several  millstone  qnairie^  a  paper-mill,  tAn-jrards,  and 
mineral  springs.  To  Uie  geologiat,  the  boumisl,  and  lover  ol 
the  pictnresqae,  all  the  sonthem  and  •astern  part  of  th( 
Eifel  ia  extremely  interesting.  Besides  the  Lacher-See  ra 
less  than  27  maare,  marking  as  many  extinct  craters,  exi^ 
between  the  Nette  and  the  Ahr. 

The  climate  of  the  table-land  of  Eifel  is  damp,  a.nd  mod 
colderthan  that  of  the  plain  of  the  lower  Rhine;  cold  mi^tkVf^ 
freqnantly  hover  over  it.  In  all  IVossia  there  is  no  distri< 
so  poorin  andile  Isnd  aa  the  £iC^^Th«  ntgnd  aniface  \ 
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tkn^iicorered  with  vild  heath  or  swampy  bog,  the  tbin 
coiiijig  oi  the  Mil  not  affording  QooriBhrnent  for  the  roots 
ti  the  trees.  Some  parts  of  it  however,  as  before  stated,  are 
duthed  with  forests.  This  is  espeeiallytbe  ease  in  the  dis- 
bictiGDrMad  withvolanio  deposits.  The  chief  speciea  of 
M  tms  srs  beech,  oal^  and  fir,  which  are  grown  for  the 
mplr  of  fsel  and  timbor.  The  valleys  and  gl«H  are  all 
mJaitij  and  In  these  the  population  is  gathered  into  small 
tsmo,  vulsgn,  and  hamlets,  most  of  which  have  sprang  np 
aider  ttie  frowning  protection  of  some  feadal  casUa,  and  a 
lew  in  the  neighbonniood  of  ancient  monasteries.  On  the 
t^d  slopes  along  the  Ahr  valley  and  towards  the  Bhine, 
vna  ana  fruit  trees  yield  valaahle  crops ;  here  every  piece 
ef  caltiT&ted  land  is  covered  with  walnnt,  apple,  pear,  or 
imj  trees.  The  wine  of  the  Ahrtbal  is  of  excellent  quality. 
llneomiDiine  of  Rubenach  draws  arevenue  of  10,000  francs 
UDMlTy  from  Co  bleu  z  for  cbetries  alone.  W^nta  are  a 
hnmlt  crop  on  the  hilli  bnt  not  in  the  valley  bottoms,  where 
it  is  Slid,  the  leaves  of  the  walnnt  tree  injore  the  soiL  The 
mUub  preserved  for  oil.  Apples  and  pears  are  sliced  and 
ftmqg  vponpaek-thiead  to  serve  as  TCMetaUes  with  meat  in 
vinter.  The  fruit  of  the  valleys  of  the  EiM  ia  good 
ftitalij ;  bnt  the  apples  and  pean  grown  on  the  Moselle 
1%  lie  particaUrly  deUdons,  and  not  conaned  1^  those 
olmy  r«ion  in  Europe.  The  com  crops  of  the  region  are 
iKceavify  restricted  in  quantity  ;  the  deficiency  ia  supplied 
fcaiD  the  neighbonrinf!  districts. 

The  i^on  of  the  Eifel  is  exposed  to  a  phenomenra  called 
WoIteobrQcb,  or  Clood-Burst,  being  a  sudden  discharge  of 
nter,  which  brings  sadden  destructioD  on  eveiytbing  that  it 
msv  strike ;  trees  are  rooted  up  and  hurled  down  by  suddenly 
fomed  toirenta ;  cattle,  honsea,  soil,  and  crops  are  swept 
mj.  A  cloud-burst  of  this  description  destroyed  the 
pnlerpaitof  Munstereifel  in  1818. 

Tht  priadpal  roads  through  the  region  of  the  Eifel  are 
Ikne  from  Alx-la-Chapelle  to  Treves,  and  &x>m  CoUens 
to  Bona  y  the  high  road  np  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  from 
CoUsBi  to  TtAvei,  and  the  new  road  up  the  Ahrthal  to 
Trem  Thoe  «r»  also  numerous  cross  roads,  bnt  most  of 
tbeot  are  bad.  The  gnat  Roman  road  made  by  Agrippa  from 
Treres  to  Cologne  travened  the  western  part  of  the  Eifel. 
iht^  it  were  numerous  post  houses  (mntationes)  and  six 
'nundones,'  serving  as  militant  posts  and  hotels.  Btedse 
Vioa,  now  Bitburg,  was  one  of  thne '  mansiones.*  2uMcA 
[population  1800),  near  the  Naasel,  a  feeder  of  the  Erf  t  in 
'it  plain,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Eifel,  was  another  of 
■\t  uaDsones,  and  waa  called  ToBnaeum.  The  road  ia  still 
ii  a  perfect  state  at  Zulpich.  Remains  of  an  aqueduct,  which 
na  panllel  to  the  road,  and  along  its  whole  length,  to  supply 
tWititiona  wiUi  water,  are  still  visible  at  ten  or  a  d<aen 
£Samt  placea  between  the  two  cities.  The  road  alon^  the 
jft  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Remagen  and  the  precipitous 

Ejection  of  Bolandaedi,  which  is  composed  of  prinnatic 
itt,  and  is  crowned  wim  the  ndna  of  an  old  castle,  ia  cut 
ithe  rock.   In  makiiig  this  part     the  road  several  Roman 
saaaa  were  found.  Connected  vrith  Kolandsecic  is  the 
cncolar  crater  of  Bodersbei:^,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
nm  and  100  feet  deep ;  its  sides,  which  are  composed  of 
^  ud  scoria^  are  cultivated.   The  castle  of  Qodsberg,  a 
>^  of  abont  1000  inhabitants,  a  short  distance  north  of 
^bulseek,  is  an  interesting  object  on  the  road  and  from  the 
^  Between  Oodsbeig  ana  Bonn,  at  the  north-eastern 
totm^  of  the  Eifel,  are  the  coal  and  alum  mines  of  Fries- 
^  llie  coal  is  of  the  kind  called  lignite  or  fosail  wood, 
ht  evidently  resulted  from  the  subsideuce  of  some 
V^'md.  forest ;  fossil  fi^es,  fresh-water  shells,  and  very 
^  potters'  clay  are  also  found  in  these  beds. 
At  tbe  Eifel  is  a  popular  and  not  an  administrative  division 
^Sbniih  Pmasia,  we  have  no  means  of  stating  its  popola- 
-3-  The  re«ioii  is  divided  hetwera  the  three  governments 
<^Aidwn,  Coblenz,  and  Tr^es.    The  inhabitants  are  less 
Mnd  than  their  lowland  neighbours,  in  their  dress  rather 
■-.^jr  than  nmt,  and  their  houses  are  in  general  rudely 
'^''tnKted.    Iron  and  lead  mines  are  worked  near  Gemund. 
^  manufactures  are  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of 
The  chief  exports  are  millstones,  tnaa,  wine,  and 
The  ii^bitants  are  almost  all  Roman  Catholics. 
^  it  lud  to  be  an  old  German  name  for  the  Ardenne,  of 
•t^iwra  the  Eifel  is  in  reality  a  part. 

EJECTMENT.   The  action  of  ejectment  [Ejeotiirkt]  in 
*^        Doe  was  generally  the  nominal  plaintiff,  and 
the  nominal  defendant  has  been  aoolished,  and 
t  kf  igd  BB^ex  mods     pneeediDg  inbstitnted  for  it. 


John  Doe's  suit  was  attended  with  one  great  disadvantage : 
it  could  only  be  followed  out  during  term ;  so  that,  if  a  right 
to  lands  in  Yorkshire  accrued  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  person 
entitled  was  unable  to  brin^  his  adversary  into  court  before 
the  following  November,  or  m  case  of  a  defence,  to  proceed 
to  trial  before  March  in  the  ff^wing  year.  The  fictions  on 
whidi  the  old  action  was  founded  were  also  considered 
objectionable,  and  accordingly^  when  the  procedure  of  th« 
Superior  Cowta  ct  Common  Law  vras  reconatructed  in  the 
year  185S,  a  new  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of 
land  was  created,  which  however  possesses  the  one  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  the  old  action,  that  in  it  no  question 
can  be  raised  except  that  of  title. 

This  new  action  is  conunenced  by  the  issae  of  a  writ, 
directed  to  the  persons  in  possession  by  name,  and  to  ^  per- 
sons entitled  to  defend  the  possession  of  the  property 
claimed  ;  and  commands  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  directed 
to  appear  within  sixteen  days  to  defend  the  possession  of  the 
property  claimed,  a  notice  being  added,  that,  in  default  of  ap- 
pearance, they  will  be  turned  oat  of  possession.  This  writ  is 
served  on  the  tenant  in  possession,  or,  in  case  of  avaeant  poa- 
session,  by  posting  a  <M>py  thereof  upon  the  door  of  tiie  dwd- 
ling-honae,  or  other  conspicuous  part  of  the  property.  Every 
tenant  served  with  a  wnt  must  give  immediate  notice  thereof 
to  his  landlord,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  three  years' 
rack  rent  of  the  premises  held  by  him.  The  object  of  giving 
the  landlord  notice  is,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  defenii, 
which  he  has  a  right  to  do,  for  fieqaently  the  tenant  has  no 
interest  in  the  premises  beyond  the  temporary  possession.  A 
mortgagee,  a  devisee  in  trust,  or  an  heir,  will  uso  be  permitted 
to  defend  the  possession ;  for  possession  has  now  become  the 
very  essence  of  property,  twenty  years'  uninterrupted  pos- 
sesion constituting  a  title  good  against  all  the  world. 

If  no  appearance  be  entOTcd,  the  claimant  obtains  judgment 
to  recover  possesion  of  the  land  claimed ;  to  which  he  by 
the  writ  asserts  bis  right.  By  entering  an  ammnnoe,  tlie 
tenant,  or  the  landlord  or  any  other  petaon  admitted  to  de- 
fend, deniea  that  ri^t.  The  parties  are  then  at  issue  on  the 
qnestim  of  HUe;  and  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the 
claimant  to  prove  his  alleged  right  to  a  jniy  on  the  trial, 
which  must  take  place,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  in  the  county 
where  the  property  is  situated ;  the  proceedings  at  and  aftoc 
the  trial  being  the  same  as  in  ordinary  actions. 

Such  is  the  modem  way  of  trying  the  title  to  lands  and 
tenements.   It  ia  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  the  an- 
cient writs  of  assize,  being  calculated  to  try  the  mere  pottet- 
aory  title  to  an  estate;  and  has  succeeded  to  those  real 
actions,  as  being  infinitely  more  convenient  for  attaining  the 
end  of  justice.   It  has  on  the  same  principle  been  rendered 
a  very  eaay  and  expeditious  remedy  to  landlords  whose 
tenants  are  in  arrear,  or  who  hold  over  after  their  term  has 
expired  or  been  determined.  The  Ctnnmon  Law  Procednre 
A^  (re-enacting  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28)  enables  a  landlord  who  has 
a  right  of  re-entry  in  ease  of  non-paymmt  of  rent,  when 
half  a  year's  rent  is  due  and  not  simcient  distress  is  to  be 
had,  to  serve  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  lus  tenant,  or  fix  the 
aame  upon  some  notorious  part  of  the  premises,  which  shall 
be  valid,  without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous  demand  of 
rent.   And  a  recove^  in  such  ejectment  is  final  and  conclu- 
sive, both  in  law  and  ec^uity,  unless  the  rent  and  all  costs  be 
raid  or  tendered  withm  six  calendar  montha  afterwards. 
The  same  statute  (re-enacting  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  67),  enables  a 
landlord,  on  serving  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  a  tenant  holding 
over  after  his  termnas  expired  or  been  determined,  to  give 
him  notice  that  he  will  be  required  to  give  bail  (if  ordered  so 
to  do  by  the  court  or  a  judgaj,  eraditioned  to  {Hty^  the  costa 
and  damagea  to  be  recoverra  m  the  aeticm.   It  bail  ia  there- 
after ordered  to  be  given,  and  the  tenant  fails  to  do  ao,  the 
claimant  obtains  immediate  judgment  for  recovery  of  poaaeg- 
sion  and  for  his  coats.   In  ejectments  also  between  Imidlord 
and  toiant  the  claimant  may  eo  on,  after  proving  hia  tight 
to  recover,  to  give  evidence  of  the  mesne  profits,  and  the 
jury  shall  thereapon  give  their  verdict  on  the  whole  matter, 
both  as  to  the  title  and  mesne  profits ;  so  that  in  such  caaea 
a  second  action  for  mesne  profits  is  unnecessary.  Besides 
these  ramedies  a  landlord  may,  in  cases  where  the  rent  or 
value  of  the  premises  does  not  exceed  SO/.,  and  no  fine  hH 
been  paid,  proceed  in  the  County  Court  (19  &  2o  Viet 
c.  108,  ss.  CO-56).   And  if  the  rent  does  not  exceed  20^,  mmA 
no  fine  has  been  paid,  be  may  proceed  snmmarily  before  tW 
justices  in  petty  sessions.   (1  &  3  Vict  c.  74) 

(Blackstone'a  '  Commentaries/  Ifr.  Kerr's  edition,  w 

iii.,  p.  aia) 
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BKEBEHOITE.  [MinuLoer,  &  I.] 
EL^OUTE.  rMiHKRAtooy,&l.] 
£LAIDIC  ACID.  [CHKUiiiTHT,^.  2.1 
ELALDEHYDE.   [Chkmibtrt,  A  2.] 
ELANUS.  rF4UX)NiDji.] 
ELAPHUa  [Derb.] 

ELASTIC  TISSUE.  The  elemenU  ol  Elutic  Tiisaeare 
aylindncal  or  band-lUte  fibre*  with  dark  eontoun,  very 
■dnuto,  and  when  preseat  in  Urge  niunb«rB  they  exhibit  a 
wllowiih  colonr.  Hence  it  ha«  been  oallfld,  Yellow  Tiwoe. 
;  Ilia  flbret  acquire  sometiises  little  cavitiw  in  particular 
■pota,  which  gire  these  fibrei  a  striated  appearance,  as  Been 
in  Uie  girafflB.  The  ekstic  tiaaue  is  rarely  found  in  large 
naaaei,  bat  is  very  frequently  mixed  with  areolar  tissue, 
either  in  single  Sbres  or  in  networks  of  varioui  kinds.  The 
organs  into  which  this  tissue  enters,  and  constitates  their 
special  feature,  are  :~ 

1.  The  elastic  ligaments,  in  which  the  tissue,  with  only  a 
slight  admixture  of  connective  tissues  and  hardly  any  vessels 
and  nerves,  exists,  so  to  spealc,  in  a  pure  fonn.  Of  these  we 
have  examples  in  the  ligamentom  subSava  of  the  vertebm, 
the  ligamentom  nachoB,  the  ligament  of  the  larynx,  and 
siylo*hyoid  ligament. 

2.  Tha  alaatic  membranes  which  ^near  either  in  the  form 
of  fibrona  networks  or  of  lenestrated  membranes,  and  are 
(band  in  the  walla  of  the  vessels,  especially  in  those  of  tha 
arteries,  in  the  trachea  and  broncma,  and  in  the  fhscia 
snperficialis. 

(KoUiker,  Manual  of  Hisleloffy,  translated  by  Bosk  and 
Huxley  for  the  Sydenham  Society.) 

ELECTION.  The  proceedings  on  the  election  of  knights 
and  burgesses  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  have  , 
formed  tne  subject  of  several  recent  ststotas ;  all  of  them, 
more  or  less,  directed  to  obtaining  what  is  called  'purity  of 
flection.'  With  this  view,  the  elections,  alike  in  oounties 
and  boroughs,  must  now  be  completed  in  one  day,  so  that 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  may  be  allowed  of  extensively 
tampering  with  tha  voters.  The  merely  formal  proceedings 
are  still  taken  ander  the  original  Reform  Acta ;  bat  the  bri- 
bery otUh  can  no  longer  be  ad  mini  tiered  to  a  voter.  In  order, 
however,  to  restrain  bribery,  treating,  and  intimidation,  the 
retarning  officers  are  now  required  annually  to  app<nnt  eUeUon 
auditor*,  through  whom  alone  can  accounts  in  respect  of  the 
election  be  paid  by  the  candidates.  Stringent  provisions 
have  been  made  for  inquiring  into  chatgn  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, by  Committees  of  the  House,  sworn  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  Bribery,  if  proved,  involves  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  the  elector,  and  the  unseating  of  the  member  chosen, 
if  the  charge  is  brou^t  home  to  him.  The  candidate  is 
required  to  appoint  his  own  agents,  in  writing,  so  that  they 
may  be  known  ;  and  to  send  all  accounts  and  a  note  of  all 
his  disbursements  to  the  election  anditor ;  which,  when 
audited  and  paid  through  the  anditor  are  to  be  published  in 
the  local  newspapers.  It  may  be  added  here,  however,  that 
both  the  method  of  proceeding  at  elections,  end  tha  princi- 
ples which  ongbt  to  guide  Illation  on  that  sabiect  ara  at 
present  quite  undetermined,  the  recent  Acts  ei  Parliament 
being  only  of  temporary  operation  and  of  an  experimental 
character.  (Blackhtone's '  Commentaries,'  Mr.  Kerr's  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  166.) 

ELECTHIC  TELEGRAPHS.  In  the  pnrions  Snpple. 
ment  a  foil  account  of  the  disooveiy  and  of  the  application 
of  the  electric  telegraph  was  given,  [Tblxobapr,  ELaernio.] 
All  that  remains  now  is  to  complete  the  account  by  a  state- 
ment of  its  more  important  improvements,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  widely-extended  transmission  of  messages  by 
submarine  telegraphs,  brini^ing  the  most  distant  countries 
into  almost  immediate  connection. 

At  the  present  time  almost  every  important  town  in  Great 
Britain,  with  tha  exception  of  Inverness  in  the  &r  north,  and 
falmouth  in  the  south-west,  ia  fiimishad  with  means  of 
telegnjihio  eommanioation  to  other  towns.  As  fast  as  any 
new  railways,  whethn  trunk  or  branch  lines,  are  opened,  so 
■orelr  is  the  tolegnqjh  now  laid  down  ;  insomuch  that  the 
length  of  telegraph  is  nearly  eoincident  with  the  length  of 
nil.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  few  as  scarcely  to  • 
disturb  the  simplicity  of  the  rule  itself.  From  ComhiU, 
from  Charing  Cross,  from  the  govemmmt  (^ces,  and  from 
nume'ous  other  places  in  the  metropolis,  messages  are  every 
day  beine  qnickly  flashed  to  Abert^en  in  one  direction,  to 
Liverpool  in  another,  to  Dover  in  a  third,  to  Sonthsmpton  in 
a  fourth,  to  Plymouth,  to  Milford  Haven,  to  Holyhead— 
indeed,  to  ali^ost  all  <rfour  outpurta,  and  to  nearly  «wy  inlaiid 


town  of  any  owunetdal  pntnuifflu.  A  i^iUii  U  nm, 
where  acted  on  that  the  principal  railwsj  itations  ihill  st 
the  same  time  be  telegraph  stations,  some  of  the  wires  beini; 
for  public  use,  and  the  others  for  railway  lue.  Hie  chsrgci 
have  been  nadually  lowered,  to  the  great  sdvantsge  of  all 
partes ;  ana  the  messages  sow  sent  are  of  ooontleu  varieiy 
—the  price  of  funda,  the  state  of  tha  nurkati,  on^  to  pat* 
chase,  the  arrival  of  ships,  the  leeeipt  of  inportint  nw-i, 
the  Queen's  speeches,  the  rasolt  of  eleeUous,  the  diviriou  in 
a  debate,  the  running  of  a  race,  the  progress  of  the  Covl 
while  bevelling,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  verdict  of  sn 
important  trial,  the  sending  for  a  doctor,  the  deteotioa  of  s 
thief  or  murderer,  inquiries  after  health,  annooncements  oI 
illness  or  of  death,  inqairies  after  lost  Inggsge— tbeie  sn 
only  some  of  the  open  or  confidential  conuuunaiUon 
intrusted  to  the  oopper  wires. 

In  most  parts  of  England  the  wires,  as  from  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  system  in  this  conntry,  are  suppoitcd 
on  poles  at  a  height  of  several  feet  from  the  ground ;  but 
in  a  few  cases,  such  as  along  the  mail-coach  rosd  from 
London  to  Dover,  a  snbtetranean  anangement  has  bees 
adopted :  the  wires  beine  encased  in  a  wooden  trough,  ami 
deposited  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ^ond. 
'Diis  arraogemeot  is  also  adopted  ia  the  streebi  of  Londu, 
and  of  other  laige  towns. 

An  intereating  nse  of  the  anb-way  telegraph  may  bs  hen 
noticed.   In  proportion  as  the  nse  of  Greenwich  time  bat 
become  &miliar  on  all  tha  English  railways,  so  has  it  become 
important  to  ascertain  this  tune  with  precision,  in  sncb  s 
way  as  to  enable  all  tha  station-clocks  to  be  regulated  thereby. 
This  is  one  purpose  of  the  new  time-ball  in  the  Strand.  The 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  the  Sonth-Eastem  Railway 
Com^ny,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal,  have  acted  in  conjunc- 
tion in  Uie  establishment  of  this  plan.   A  Bubterranean  wire 
has  been  carried  from  the  Observatory,  through  Oreeowicfa 
Park,  and  across  Blackheath  to  the  Lewisham  station  of  the 
North  Kent  Railway ;  thence  to  the  London  Bridge  station ; 
and  thence  to  the  Telegraph  office  in  the  Strand.   At  the  top 
of  this  office  has  been  erected  a  hollow  shaft,  up  the  inlaiior 
of  which  the  electric  wire  is  oatried,  and  a  large  light  ball, 
capable  of  moving  eight  or  ten  i^t  vartioally,  slides  easily 
op  and  down  near  the  top  of  the  abaft.   At  ten  mtnntet 
before  one  o'dodc  each  day  the  ball  ia  nused  nearly  to  the 
top  of  its  shaft  or  spindle ;  and  at  fiv»  minutes  before  one  it 
is  raised  quite  to  the  top.  At  one  o'clock  precisely,  eiactto 
a  single  second,  the  (jreat  or  master<clock  at  Qreennich 
Observatory  puts  in  aeuon  a  small  piece  of  mechanism  which 
sends  an  electric  shock  throagh  the  wire  to  the  Strand ;  the 
wire  at  this  end  is  connected  with  another  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, which  releases  the  ball  and  allowa  it  to  foil  suddenly. 
The  ball  falls  upon  a  kind  of  piston  in  an  oir-oylinder,  so  an 
to  break  the  force  of  the  conauuion.    As  this  ball  ia  130 
fset  above  the  level  of  the  Thames ;  aa  it  ia  eix  feet  in  di»- 
meter,  exhibits  bright  colours,  and  falls  tbroqgh  a  considera- 
ble space,  its  descent  can  be  seen  for  a  great  distance  on  sll 
judes;  and  all  who  chooae  to  reguUto  their  clocks  and 
watches  by  this  standard  can  do  so.   An  electric  clock  with 
four  dials,  Ulnminated  at  night,  has  been  put  up  on  a  y\\\K  in 
front  of  the  office ;  it  indicates  Oresnwicn  time  at  all  hoars. 
Tha  various  railway  stations  receive  their  timft  bom  the 
Strand  office,  which  is  the  medium  of  commniuofttiou  from 
the  Oreenn^ich  Observatory.   There  can  be  tittle  doubt  tbat 
these  arrangements  will  contribute  povrerfally  to  the  ado^ 
tion  of  Greenwich  time  in  church  docks  and  other  puUu 
clociu.   So  useful  is  this  considered  to  be,  that  a  plan  ha 
been  under  consideration  for  erecting  an  electrio  time-ball  oi 
the  summit  of  the  Sonth  Foreland ;  the  descent  of  such  , 
time-ball,  at  one  o'clock  each  day,  conld  be  witneased  by  ih 
captains  of  ships  many  miles  out  in  the  ChuuQl,  who  ci^iA 
regulate  their  chronometers  by  this  meana,  aa  the  tini<;-b« 
would  show  Greenwich  time.   It  vras  also  proposed  that  tl> 
electric  current  should  fire  off  a  gun  at  the  aame  time  an 
place,  so  that  the  sound  might  be  heard  if  tlie  descent  of  il 
nail  conld  not  be  seen. 

In  the  English  telegraphs,  the  wires  emplored  are  usual' 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  diameter,  ooverea  by  a  gal  vac 
process  with  a  thin  coating  of  rino,  to  pce^nt  oxidati«i 
roar  miles  of  such  wire  weigh  about  a  ton.  The  snpporti 
posts  are  about  sixty  yards  apart,  with  connecting  pi«cce 
porcelain  or  other  non-conducting  materiul,  bo  that  tha  wl 
may  not  touch  the  wood  itself)  the  connecting  pjoer»  thri 
selves  being  sheltered  from  rain  by  a  small  OTerhauirina  iv 
At  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  nme^e  windiiig-pukta,  M 
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tffmtat  for  Mnwiog  tip  the  wim  to  the  proper  degrea  of 
^ktnea,  and  jotBUig  the  atrcnd  lengths  together.  The 
pnl  aumW  of  wina  which  we  sea  along  the  chief  lines  of 
ailn;  ue  not  all  oecoMtiTy  for  tranimitting  one  meBsa^e  ; 
isngfe  win  will  efftct  thii ;  bat  naoT  are  reqaired  to  keep 
ip  coTTespaodanoB  of  diffnvtit  kinoa,  and  mih  vanona 

Hm  'iwadli  (digraph/  at  it  m  oalledf  Is  atill  the  ona 
pnaillj  md  la  thia  eooatir  t  that  ia,  one  in  which,  instead 
■f  pimtDg  down  the  kayi  of  a  6og■^boald,  the  nuttlpelator 
wwti  two  baadlei;  theac  handles  gmrem  two  neealee  or 

ialiet^  the  idatiTe  poaitiona  of  which  indicate  letters  and 
tsnh.  Tbt  letioa  of  the  machines  was  sufficiently  described 
'a  our  formsr  article.  [TiLBoKAPim,  ELEonia]  Impnrvs- 
oeoU  bftTt  bten  since  intn>daoed,  bat  the  pnndple  is  in 
tb  nncnl  ftataras  anch  as  Messta.  Cooke  and  Wneatstone 
nude  it  many  years  ago.  The  Electric  Compaor  have 
fanbued  many  patented  invsntions  and  machines,  to  be  used 
nhe^iiy  to  tba  naedle<telcgraph, 

Undi  M  there  has  been  <rf  litigation  in  EngUnd  concern- 
iif  ekdiic  t«legraphs  and  their  patentass,  it  bean  no  com- 
piinn  with  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  system  is 
dtrdoptd  viUi  so  mnch  more  completeness.  Ths  telegraphs 
pnodpiUy  employed  in  that  coantiy  are  those  of  Morse, 
Bain,  ai  House ;  and  it  is  chiefly  the  ownen  of  Horse's 
paUnt  lights  by  iriiom  the  legal  proceedings  have  been 
evried  on.  In  one  trial  in  1801  Uia  airidenca  extended  over 
1  tbmmd  printed  pages ;  and  in  MTcral  other  triala  it 
atnitd  to  many  hnnand  pages— conbuning  the  opinions 
«fi  mt  nnmber  of  persona  concerning  the  priority  of  certain 
ioTsotiaBL  Bttwesn  1637  and  1849,  Professor  Morse  took 
<n(  Mtsn  paUnts,  nader  Ihs  powers  of  which  many  thon- 
Bud  iaUes  of  telegraphic  wire  have  been  laid  down. 

BtiD  and  Morse  both  employ  a  method  which,  for  familiar 
iHutntion,  may  be  eharacteriaed  as  nearly  the  same ;  and 
*t  vill  therefora  briefly  describe  Bain's.  Let  as  suppose,  a 
amute  to  be  sent  one  bandred  miles,  from  one  station  to 
notber.  The  letten  of  tlie  message  are  separately  transmitted, 
tftmu  of  a  key-board  or  a  set  of  huidtes  ]  or  at  least  a 
MM  ti  impulses,  which  may  bo  made  to  represent  lettenL 
At  Iht  other  and  of  the  wire,  a  small  needlo  or  metallic 
T«BthM  ali^t  reciprocating  mOTemenIa  givoi  to  it  by  the 
BtniHs:  and  it  prossM  open  a  strip  of  ehenleally-prepared 
[•MT  which  sIowW  mans  onwaid  hj  means  of  clock-work. 
i\  the  instant  of  eoDtaetf  tha  paper  beeomes  diseoloared 
n  t  chemical  action  betmen  it  and  tba  iron ;  tbase  dti- 
Rlonticai  i^pear  in  the  forms  of  dots  and  diort  lines, 
«tiiii  combinations  of  which  art  nnderstood  to  represent 
1^  letters  of  the  alphabet  A  permanent  record  of  the 
■nvge  is  thas  praeerrad— 4n  a  ^Tpher  which  nqnirea  to 
^  truulated  into  EogUsh  for  tha  nia  of  all  except  tba 
w<(raph  offleart. 

There  ate  many  patented  systems  In  England,  Germany, 
«  Aoieriea,  bearing  some  analc^  to  those  of  Bain  and 
Ur.  Bogen,  of  Baltimore,  sobstitntes  a  pen  for  a 
Mw  or  point,  a  brass  disc  lor  a  iMiper  strip,  and  a  kind  of 
^^the  chemical  preparation  m  the  paper.   The  pen  is 
%H  ia  tha  ink,  miien  beeomes  decomposed  on  aontaet 
"Stthsbnia;  aavpsrtetalstalnisprodttesdonfhemetalllo 
yfnt,  which  la  •arilf  obUtarated  by  Metloa.  In  some  of 
'«  nahiTBuoea,  a  atrip  of  plain  paper  is  bedded  upon  a 
of  soma  aolt  mbatance ;  and  the  dots  and  lines  are 
"^tted  by  indantaUoBS  with  a  blnnt  voint  on  the  papn-, 
^  of  diemieal  stains  in  the  paper  Itself. 
'>*uc's  printing  telegraph,  In  use  on  many  of  the  Ame- 
'3a  tiati,  u  a  beantlfol  contriTance  ;  for  it  actually  prints 
^^nosage  with  ink  in  the  familiar  Roman  diaraeter. 
*m.  the  impnlse  for  each  letter  has  been  sent  along  the 
^.it  affects  tha  morvmentsofa  type-whed,  which  U  mivie 
against  a  slip  of  blackened  {Mpsr  j  beneatii  this  is  a 
'j^f  white  paper ;  and  an  impression  of  the  Roman  letlerrs  j 
7^  liaasfofTad  to  the  white  paper.   Letters  can  be 
:vtnDBBittad  and  printed  at  the  rate  of  a  bnadrod  and  j 
^!*tv<i  haodred  fn  a  minate.   Mr.  Bakewell  and  other  | 
"^tn  ia  England  hava  pot  in  nraetloe  printing  telegraphs  ' 
^  Of  Uj«  lesambling  this  by  Mr.  Honse.  j 
'I  a  nid  that  Hoase's  system  is  capable  of  transmitting  ■ 
^wwdt  in  a  minate  than  either  of  tba  other  two  prin- 
Aanicaa  systems  i  but  to  bataaoe  it  a  great  deal  of 
^jf  ii  mosoiiMd  in  adjnsting  the  instmment.   There  Is  a 
■"cTtaiomo  of  the  statements  respecting  the  rapidity  of 
|]*f*ph>Bgwliididssarvsstaba.bonNinmiBd{  Mr.Bain^ 
«  Mhad  *  aaaUaa  aoa  tlumaad  Mtna  to  ha  tmuaitted 


par  minute ;  but  the  process  of  preparing  the  me5ESBge 
requires  aboal  as  nioch  time  as  the  Imusmission  by  the  urdi- 
nniy  method.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  ordinary  every-day 
working,  the  American  rate  of  transmission  averages  from 
eevsnty-five  to  a  hundred  letters  per  minute.  On  one  par- 
ticular day  in  the  spring  of  1652,  Bain's  line  transmitted  fiOO 
messages,  besidss  5000  words  of  foreign  news,  from  Borton 
toNaw  York. 

Renarkable  and  valoable  as  is  the  degree  of  rapidity 
already  attaintd,  there  are  many  reasons  to  wish  for  stm 
greater  spaed  in  transcribing  the  messages  ^an  that  at  pre- 
sent attainable.  To  effect  this  end,  Mr.  Run  introduced  a 
method  different  &om  those  above  menticmed.  He  prepared 
oonlinuooa  slips  of  paper,  aboot  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width,  and  peraorated  uiem  with  holes  and  slits,  to  represent 
the  dots  and  lines  of  his  alphabet ;  the  passing  of  a  metal 
point,  alternately  orer  the  paper  and  orer  the  boles  in  the 
paper,  brake  and  re-made  Uie  galvanised  circuit  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  in  order  to  aid  the  work,  Mr.  Bain  ioTonted 
an  ingenious  machine  for  punching  the  holes  in  the  piqter. 
The  actual  truismission  was  very  rapid  :  but  by  the  time 
the  poaching  and  the  snbwpent  translation  into  English 
woe  comfdatsd,  not  much  time  was  gained  over  the  ordinary 
methods. 

In  relation  to  the  wire!  linking  Great  Britain  with  other 
countries,  the  submarino  principle  has  been  hnroght  very 
remarkably  into  imeration.  Beginning  at  tiie  north,  and 
working  ulf  fthe  island,  we  first  meet  with  die  Pori- 
patrick  and  Carrickfergns  cable  (24  miles)  dipping  between 
the  North  Channel  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  connecting  Scotland 
with  Ireland.  At  one  end  it  joins  two  land-telegraphs,  one 
from  Portpatrick  tbroneh  Btranraer  to  Ayr  and  the  centre  of 
Scotland  >  the  other  through  Stranraer  to  Dumfries  and 
the  net-woA  of  British  lines.  At  the  other  end  the  cable  is 
connected  with  wires  running  along  the  Irish  railways. 
Without  any  difliculty  a  message  ia  sent  from  London  to 
Ireland  rid  Dumfries  without  regard  to  circuitousnesfr  of 
route  ;  fta:  the  electric  current  recks  little  of  distance.  Next 
comes  the  Holyhead  and  Dublin  cable  (64  miles),  joined  at 
one  end  to  the  Welsh  and  English  lines  of  telegraph,  at  the 
other  end  to  the  Irish  lines.  In  the  south  is  the  Hants  and 
Isle  of  Wight  caUc,  not  very  important  commercially,  bat 
establishing  deetric  eanmanication  with  her  Majesty*s 
marine  randenee  at  Osborne :  it  is  connected  at  Hnrst  Castle 
with  a  land-wire  mnning  tbrongh  Lymingtoa  tothe  Rrocken- 
hurst  station,  and  at  tfa«  other  end  with  a  land-wire  passing 
through  Yarmouth  to  Osborne.  Farther  east  is  the  DoTsr 
and  Calais  cable  (S2  miles),  connected  at  the  two  ends  with 
the  systems  of  telegraphs  belonging  to  England  and  Franca 
respectlTely.  Another  is  the  Dcrer  and  Ostend  cable,  con- 
necting England  with  the  Belgian  and  European  wires  gene- 
rally. Lastly,  there  is  the  Orfordness  and  Ha£[ne  cable,  joined 
at  one  end  to  a  land-wire  mnning  to  the  Ipswich  station, 
and  connected  at  the  other  with  the  Dutch  tel^raphs.  All 
these  cables  are  thicker  than  that  intended  for  uie  Atlantic, 
mesoitly  to  be  described ;  and  all  have  had  occasional  mis- 
haps ;  bat  taking  them  collectively,  thejr  afford  a  remarkably 
complete  series  of  ehannela  through  which  messages  may  m 
ezehaiHed  between  Qrart  Mtain  and  all  the  naghbonriiie 
coontries.  Tha  salt-water,  the  stonn-toned  ocean,  have 
been  pretty  neariy  eonqnsred  1^  the  ingenious  men  engaged 
in  thee*  operaUons ;  and  now  the  English  pnblio  hear  with 
as  little  surprise  of  messages  or  tdegrama  (to  ase  a  new 
word  concerning  which  Greek  scholars  have  been  carrying 
on  a  fierce  battle)  brought  under  water  as  if  brought  on 
dry  land. 

Directing  attention  next  to  the  continent  of  Eniwe,  we 
find  telegiu^c  wires  ramifying  in  alt  directions.  Nations 
were  never  more  stmck  with  tfae  wonders  of  the  electric 
tele^ph  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Csar 
Nicolas  in  1835.  On  the  2nd  of  March  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon annouflced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Czar  nad 
died  at  St  Petarsbon  at  one  o'clock  on  that  same  day.  Two 
distinct  messsges  had  been  leoetved,  one  vid  Berlin  and  the 
Hague,  the  etlw  vid  Berlin  aad  Ostend,  both  communicatinc 
a  message  tele^phed  to  Berlin  from  St.  Petersburg,  and 
all  in  four  hoars  after  the  actual  death.  Not  only  have  the 
dreary  wastes  of  Russia  been  brought  within  the  civilising 
influeaee  of  the  bit  of  copiwr  wire,  but  lines  in  all  direction* 
have  been  laid,  with  or  without  rc-jarii  to  piilwiiya.  Nwly 
all  the  chief  citiw  in  Europe  are  iiuw  linked  tufTPther.  Cir- 
cntlons  as  is  the  roots  from  London  to  TritiSte,  K'nnii  tbrr^tzli 
B^niB,  Ffoariay  levMal  minor  Uernan  fit.it'-fl,  Kuton/. 
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fiohemis,  Anetria}  and  Istria,  the  connection  is  nevertlielMi 
complete ;  and  telegramB  are  twice  a-month  transmitted  to 
ns  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  bronght  to  Trieste  from  Alex- 
andria. It&lyi  railwBjs  and  in  telegraphs,  is  in  anear  of 
Austria ;  and  Spain  is  lower  on  the  list  Uuu  ^^7-  Tnrkejr, 
to  ^e  great  astonishment  of  many  of  the  Osmanfis,  has  been 
made  a  sharer  in  the  &it-going,  high-pressure  operations  of 
the  age :  ihe  possesses  an  electric  teleeraph,  extendiag  from 
the  Aastiian  firontier  to  Constantinople ;  and  messages  can 
now  be  flawed  from  London  to  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Daring  the  Rosao-Turldsh  war,  an  electric  cable 
300  miles  in  length  was  snnk  in  the  Black  Sea  from  Varna 
in  Bulgaria  to  Kamiesch  in  the  Crimea,  there  to  be  available 
to  the  allied  generals  engaged  in  the  operations  anmnd 
Sebastopol :  it  was  one  of  the  many  contributions  of  peaceful 
industry  to  dread  war.  The  Czar  Alexander  and  the  Sultan 
Abda-l-Medjid,  now  that  hostilities  have  ceased  between 
them,  might,  if  so  disposed,  exchange  friendly  telegrams ; 
for  there  is  an  uninterrupted  copper  wire  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  capital  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other, 
passing  in  its  route  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna. 
Nay,  u  bnnnesB  or  pleasim  soggasted  it,  a  dozen  emperors 
and  kings,  seated  m  a  dosen  capitals,  might  exchange 
greeting  all  in  one  day,  or  perhaps  in  an  honr  or  two, 
and  might  make  a  score  of  petty  princes  aharen  in  the 
aehierement. 

We  pass  now  to  the  routes  for  traversing  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  telegraph.  The  two  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, belonging  to  two  energetic  sovereigns,  have  been  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  the  French  and  Sardinian  conti- 
nental dominions :  land- wires  on  the  islands  themselves,  and 
submerged  cables  from  Sardinia  to  Corsica  and  from  Corsica 
to  France.  This  being  done,  the  grand  question  arose — ^how 
to  span  the  broad  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  connect  Europe 
with  regions  far  beyond.  Olancing  at  a  map,  we  see  that 
the  southern  end  of  Sardinia  makes  a  tolerably  near  approach 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  at  a  point  in  the  pacbalic  of 
Tnnis.  We  also  see  that  Sicily,  Malta,  the  loniaa  Islands, 
and  Candia,  form  spots  of  dry  land  which  might  be  used  as 
resting  places  for  separate  lengths  of  snlnnarine  «J>le,  should 
commercial  and  other  reasons  justify  the  adoption  of  such 
plans.  Accompany,  aided  by  the  Sardinian  Government, 
has  been  formed,  which  has  laid  down  a  submarine  cable  on 
the  iirst  of  these  two  routes.  From  Sardinia  to  Malta,  and 
from  Malta  to  Corfu,  it  was  found  that  the  water  is  of  much 
less  depth  than  in  the  line  of  route  £rom  Sardinia  to  Africa ; 
and  as  these  islands  lie  in  the  way  towards  the  Levant  and 
Egypt,  an  enterprise  was  commenced  to  connect  the  various 
islands  by  a  chain  of  telegraphic  links.  The  whole  of  this 
line,  460  miles  from  Sardinia  to  Malta,  and  360  miles  from 
Malta  to  Corfu,  has  been  completed;  and  there  is  a  project  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  extend  their  land- 
telegraph  from  Trieste  to  Ragusa,  to  lay  down  a  submarine 
cable  from  Swnaa  to  Corfu,  there  to  jran  ttie  line  jost  de- 
■eribed,  and  thence  to  extend  it  to  Alexandiia,  with  or 
without  stopping  at  any  intermedin  island,  'fne  Uedi- 
terranean  cables,  actual  or  proposed,  may  thus  be  daiaed  in 
four  groups :  from  Spezzia  in  the  Genoese  State  to  Cagliari 
in  Sardinia,  promoted  and  supported  by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment ;  from  Cagliari  to  Africa,  by  the  French  Government ; 
from  Cagliari  to  Malta  and  Corfu,  by  the  English  Government ; 
and  from  Trieste  to  Corfu  and  Alexandria,  by  the  Austrian 
Government. 

Next,  a  few  words  must  be  said  concerning  the  rival 
projects  for  connecting  Asia  with  Europe  by  tele^ph. 
Supposing  all  the  attempts  in  the  Mediterranean  to  succeed 
(and  succeed  they  probably  will  after  a  time),  there  will  be 
one  terminus  of  electro-communication  on  the  north  coast  of 
A&ie^  another  at  Corfa,  and  a  third  at  Constantinople ;  and 
the  qnestion  thni  ariiea  how  best  to  app^  the  antem  to 
Asia.  Two  projecta  have  been  competiiig  for  pubUc  fiivour 
during  18A7  and  1858— the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates 
routes.  The  firat  of  these  comprises  a  submei^d  cable  along 
the  Red  Sea,  to  be  connected  at  Aden  either  with  a  land- 
wire  or  a  submarine  cable  to  India ;  while  the  other  starts 
from  Syria  or  from  Asia  Minor,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  through  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  thence  to  oe  prolonged,  whenever  convenient, 
to  India.  The  prouoten  of  the  Red  Sea  tel«raj^  advocate 
Its  merits  somewhat  in  the  foUowing  way.  There  would  be 
a  land  line  of  240  miles  from  Alexandria  to  Suez ;  and  then 
a  Bubnurged  cable  of  4S00  miles  from  Suez  to  Kurtachee  in 
India  in  two  lengths,  joined  at  Aden  as  a  resting-point. 


Between  Suez  and  Aden  there  would  be  three  re8tiiig-p(niiti 
on  land,  at  Cosseir,  Jaddah,  and  Camaran ;  while  there  woiiH 
be  three  others  between  Aden  and  Kurrachee,  at  Rsi  Shni- 
mah,  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  (now  a  British  posnados), 
and  Raa  el  Had,  in  the  Imanm  of  Muscat's  temtorjr.  Ths 
promoters  say  that  700,000^.  in  money,  and  one  ^ear  in  time, 
would  compute  this  great  enterprise ;  bat  that  if  ihs  la&a 
Ooaan  section,  from  Aden  to  Kurradiee,  were  nqtended  for 
the  present,  and  the  Red  Sea  portion  only  attndad  to^ 
300,000^  in  money,  and  «ght  months  of  tim&  would  nffiM 
to  establish  a  telegraph  from  Alexandria  to  Aden.  The  pn>> 
moters  urge  that  they  have  obtained  the  necessary  finuoi 
from  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Governments ;  that  t  cabla 
plunged  into  the  sea  is  freed  from  the  difficulties  of  teni-  ' 
torial  politics ;  that  plans  are  already  made  by  other  paiiiei  ' 
to  connect  Alexandria  with  Europe  by  a  cable  from  Anstiiu 
and  Sardinian  ports  ;  and  that,  even  riiould  these  projects  ' 
&il,  the  Red  Sea  Telegraph  Company  would  undertake  to 
lay  down  a  cable  of  800  miles  from  Alexandria  to  CoDttan- 
tinople — in  either  case  ensuring  complete  telegraphic  com- 
manieation  from  London  to  InduL  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
Euphrates  Compai^  propose  a  laod-wite  of  1900  iiiili^ 
starting  from  Conatanluu^^  itietehing  eonth  eiitward  acras  i 
Ana  Minor,  and  thence  to  the  Enpliiatee,  or  to  BSghdsd  on 
the  Tigris ;  then  a  rivercable  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Isitly, 
a  submarine  cable  to  Kurrachee  at  the  month  of  the  Ind»- 
the  two  cables  i<wBther  being  about  1600  miles,  or  S800  i 
miles  of  electric  une  from  Constantinople  to  EunadMs. 
The  estimated  coast  ia  400,000^1,  and  the  timt  ol  cooqMoa 
six  or  eight  mouths. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  various  projects  for  estabUduni 
electro-telegraphic  lines  to  India,  we  must  now  say  a  few 
words  concerning  what  has  been  effected  in  India.   In  18SS 
Dr.  CShaughnessy,  after  a  series  of  preliminary  experiments, 
was  empowered  by  the  East  India  Company  to  establish  a 
magnificent  series  of  telegraphs  in  that  country.    Dniiog  tht 
remainder  of  HaX  year,  and  the  whole  of  1853,  he  «u  i 
employed  in  procnring  from  Endand  the  immense  qosati^ 
of  material  required,  and  all  uie  woridiw  appanrtna.  He 
commenced  the  aetnal  constmettoD  ahortfy  baore  the  end 
of  the  year  just  named,  and  on  the  &4th  of  Haxeh,  1854,  hi  i 
sent  a  message  through  800  miles  of  wire  from  (^leatta  ts 
Agra.    Proceeding  energetically  with   hia  labonn,  Dr.  . 
O^haughnessy  was  able  to  announce  that,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1856,  only  about  fourteen  months  after  bis  com-  ' 
mencement,  he  had  finished  the  whole  trunk  line  from  < 
Calcutta  through  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore,  to  Attock  on  tho 
Indus ;  a  branch  from  Agra  to  Bombay  ;  and  another  fron  i 
Bombay  to  Madras — the  whole  extending^  to  3050  miles, 
and  including  41  offices  or  telegraph  stations.    Durii^  tb9 
remainder  of  the  year  1855  the  lines  were  extended  from 
Attock  to  Peshawur  on  the  A^han  frontier,  from  Rangoon  to 
Meeaday  on  the  Bormeae  frontier,  and  from  Bangalore  to 
Ootacamund— ^trading  the  total  length  to  4000  miles.  : 
During  1856,  and  ao  mnc^  of  1867  aa  waa  nmntexrapted  by 
war,  wiei  lines  ware  executed,  iHaiiu  the  length  to  more 
than  5000  milea.   Throughout  Oentiu  India  engineer 
was  opposed  by  eoonnous  difficulties ;  there  waa  no  meliilled 
road ;  there  were  few  bridges;  the  jungles  axe  in  many  places 
deadly  for  at  leaat  half  the  year ;  and  there  was  no  police  for 
the  protectim  of  the  wires.    More  than  aeven^  principal 
rivers  have  been  crossed,  some  by  cables,  others  by  wires 
extended  between  masts;  the  Toonbuddra  croaaing  waa  two 
miles  wide,  and  that  of  the  Soane  more  than  three  miles. 
Throughout  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  Calcutta  to: 
Madras  the  telegraph  is  more  substantial  than  any  known  ioi 
Europe  or  America ;  for  174  miles  the  wire  ia  borne  onl 
nusonry  pillars  capped  with  granite ;  while  for  338  aiules  i(i 
ia  supported  on  superb  granite  slabs,  each  16  feet  high.  Th^ 
whole  expense  has,  nevertheless,  bwn  kept  within  60i.  p« 
mile. 

Viewing  the  state  of  telegraphy  on  the  oUier  nde  ci  thi 
Atlantic,  we  come  to  that  which  alnuMt  hafflee  calenlation 
In  the  United  States  the  railways  have  been  xamified  in  a) 
directions,  but  the  tel^raphic  wires  have  far  ontatripped  then 
in  length.  The  Americans,  having  millioiu  of  acres  the 
belong  to  no  one,  or  that  are  of  very  slight  value,  aet  op  thd 
telegraphic  poles  and  stretch  their  wiree  in  apota  where  n 
such acnievementsare dreamed ofiuEngland.  Acroaa swamp 
through  forests,  over  livers,  across  prairies,  over  mountains- 
nothing  stops  them,  and  as  the  engineers  and  companit 
care  little  about  strength  or  symmeliy,  the  t^ena^is  are  si 
up  with  wonderfal  ehe^^^  b^^'t!f(jlgt@«S»P>> 
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(b  ^^piM  itf  t«kgram ;  md  the  Amuicaiu  anil  ihemsdvM 
aril  mtm  than  tbe  Engjiih  <^  thii  lort  of  nlmt  CMtvent. 


AUoKtie  T^graph. — The  effort  to  establiih  a  telegraphic 
annmnnicatioo  between  England  and  the  United  States  lo 
twucends  etery  prerions  Dndertaking  of  the  kind  that 
n  deem  it  advisable  to  describe  the  opentiona  in  some 
Jtbil,  and  for  this  pnrpose  avail  oniselTet  of  a  commtmica- 
t»Q  with  which  ire  have  been  faronred  by  a  gentleman  inti- 
mitelj  Bcqnainted  with  the  whole  coarse  oi  the  proceedings, 
i  company  having  been  fonned  in  1866  for  the  porpose  of 
cwsecting  the  two  coon  tries  Irr  a  line  of  electric  telegraph, 
imler  the  title  of  tbe  Atlantic  Tdwrwh  Cnnpaoy,  and  the 
Rqun'te  capital  having  beoi  mbscribea,  the  GoTemmenti  of 
Gmt  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  not  onlj  to  pay 
nehtothe  Company  a  subsidy  of  10,0002.  a  year,  for  25 
Ton.  bet  to  assist  the  nndertwin^^  by  famishing  the  men 
tnd  ships  which  should  be  required  in  toe  lajring  of  tbe  cable, 
neprepantion  and  perfection  of  the  electrical  details  of  the 
roik  were  ieft  in  tbe  bands  of  Mr.  Wildman  Whitehoase, 
HkiK  geotleman  who  bad  practical  experience  in  tbe  work 
irf  manoe  telMiapbv,  Mr.  Canning,  who  nbmerged  the  New- 
finadlaitd  cable,  Mr.  Woodhoose,  who  connected  Balaklava 
ud  Vuna  doring  tbe  Rossian  war,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb, 
wbo  bad  the  cb^e  of  the  line  between  Orfordnen  and  the 
Hi^e,  were  associated  with  Mr.  C.  Bright,  in  preparing  tbe 
ft^seeiii^  am>liances  for  tbe  eabmeigence  d  the  cable,  the 
Bami&due  of  the  paying  out  machinery  being  isbnuted  to 
Hr.  HeniT  Cliffcvd,  onder  the  snperintendence  oi  Mr.  C. 
Bii^L  A  company  which  had  been  incorporated  by  the 
lifiibtDre  <tf  Newfoundland  in  18M,  under  tbe  denomination 
of  tlie  "  New  Yor!k,  Newfotindland,  and  London  Telegraph 
Cnpany,"  transfesred  all  tbeir  ri^ts  to  the  Atlantic  Com- 
^T,  Mcnring  to  them  the  exclanve  privilege  of  landing  a 
able  upon  tbe  Newrfonndland  shores  daring  fifty  years,  and 
ifutt  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  during  twenty -five  years. 
hcai Ti|bts  in  apparattis  which  wonldbe  required  in  work- 
2^  the  line,  were  also  secured  to  tbe  company  by  Meaars, 
Whit^use  and  Bright 

BeCwe  tbe  actual  opentiona  of  the  undertaldng  were  entered 
tfto  it  was  deemed  very  important  that  the  capability  of 
imiamttiag  an  electrical  cnrrentthrongh  a  coated  conducting 
*i»M  kmg  as  the  Atlantic  ig  wide,  shonld  be  pat  to  the 
^  of  direct  experimoits.    iSr,  Whitehonie  had  already 
mUti  himself  of  aeTeral  opportonities  fnzniahed  by  thie 
tstoa  of  lengths  of  cable  being  onder  const  ruction,  which 
udiqurate  wires  imbedded  in  the  insolating  gntta  percba 
tea;  tbe  wires  being  so  joined  at  their  extremities  upon  the 
KORoa  of  the  experiments  as  to  form  continnons  fines  of 
Ksdoctiou.   In  1S55  he  was  enabled  to  operate  at  Oreen- 
*^^cli  with  an  extent  of  1146  miles.    In  the  following  jrear, 
tile  co-operation  of  tbe  Magnetic  Tel^(raph  Company, 
QaDgementa  were  made  for  the  crowning  trial  in  the  per- 
^  of  ProfeasoT  Morse,  he  chancing  to  tw  in  England  at 
^time.  Tbe  wires  of  this  company  ^tended  under  ground, 
throng  the  8ea,from  London  through  Dumfries  to  Dublin, 
Lcs;  a  eoDise  of  660  miles.   They  are  also  so  numeroos,  and 
^naaeded  with  a  vride  system  of  ramifications,  that,  upon 
a  length  of  some  six  thonsand  miles  can  be  form^, 
■in  a  ^e^tennined  night,  that  of  the  0th  of  October,  ten 
'"^■a  perchaHBorexed  insnlatod  wires,  each  more  than  900 
ythof,  were  connected  into  a  continuous  circuit  of  more 
2000  milea.     The  conclave  of  experimentalists  met  at 
^'^Scea  of  tbe  company  in  Old  Broad  Street,  London.  A 
^   Mr.  Whitehonse'a  indaction-coila  were  used  to  excite 
vrret,  and  tbe  current  was  made  to  act  through  one  of 
-- '=-wt  Morse'a  ordinary  recording  instruments.  Signals 
^  diitinctly  telegraphed  through  the  two  thousand  miles 
'  *ire  U  the  rate  of  SIO,  241,  and  S70  per  minute  I  This 
was  deemed  eminently  snecessfal,  and  as  proving 
'VKd  all  fur  ground  of  question,  that  the  transmission  of 
■ieetric  signal  throogh  a  coated  wire  laid  across  the  bed 
Atlantic  was  perfectly  within  tbe  poweie  of  science  ; 
^r'lua^  the  greater  part  of  the  cable  employed  in  this 
*^{<nniait  waa  ■nbtsnanean  rather  than  snoaqneoDs,  it  is 
knomi  to  tbs  initiated  in  these  matters,  that  the  two 
as  nearly  as  posnble,  identical  in  all  their  essential 
'^^'^criatics  and  ouHUtioas. 
Dcnog  tbe  preparation  for  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic 
"cla,      indeed  even  more  availably  daring  its  manufao- 
Jb.  WhitehoDse  was  Migiged  in  patting  several  im- 
!*tatiM(tt«n  coaceining  the  laticoiale  of  electrical  action 


to  the  rigid  questioning  of  experiment  Man^  of  the  resolt* 
which  were  elicited  tbrougb  these  investigations  are  of  anr- 
pasaing  interest,  and  require  to  be  alluded  to  as  contribating 
notable  passages  to  the  pages  of  tbe  faistoty  of  electiieu 
science.  Foremost  among  the  labours  of  the  experimen- 
talist, however,  necessarily  stood  tbe  completion  of  his  in- 
strumental means  of  research.  He  very  soon  foond  that  tbe 
instruments  which  had  been  previously  in  use  as  measures  of 
electrical  force  and  speed  were  quite  inadequate  for  the 
examinations  he  had  entered  upon.  He  conseqaentiy  set 
himself  to  work  seriously  to  remedy  the  defect. 

Tbe  nsnal  method  whereby  tbe  force  of  an  electrical  cur- 
rent had  been  estimated  hitherto,  had  been  the  placing  a 
freely  snspended  magnetic  needle  nearto,  or  within,  a  many- 
^ired  cou  of  the  conducting  wire.  The  degree  of  the 
magnetic  needle's  deflection  from  its  position  of  equilibria 
tion,  was  then  held  to  give  the  acting  force  of  tbe  enrrent 
This  answered  veiy  well  so  long  as  only  continnons  currents 
of  moderate  intensi^  were  under  examination.  When,  how- 
ever, tbe  experimentalist  came  to  deal  with  sadden  and  in- 
terrupted currents  of  high  intensity,  such  as  tbe  streams 
are  which  the  Atlantic  telegraphixts  have  to  deal  with,  no 
steady  defiectioa  coold  be  produced.  Tbe  needle  jerked 
fitfully  and  violently  backwards  and  forwards  with  so  much 
caprice  that  it  defied  tbe  adroitness  of  the  most  akilfol  ob- 
server to  get  any  intelligible  indication  of  force  out  of  ita 
position  or  movements.  This  determined  Mr.  Wbitehouse 
to  dispense  altogether  in  liis  investigaticms  with  the  fitful 
and  unstable  needle,  and  to  call  in  to  his  assistance,  in  its 
stead,  that  power  which  is  fixed  and  stable  bey<md  all 
other  forces  tbat  are  known  to  man.  He  resolved  that  he 
wonld  literally  v?eigh  the  available  strength  of  the  eorrent ; 
that  he  would  pat  its  strength  in  the  ac^e,  make  terrestrial 
gravity  determine  the  amount,  and  send  in  a  record  of  tbe 
same  in  gruns.  The  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  whereby 
be  accornplished  this  curious  feat  of  weUfkiag  electrical 
action,  Mr.  Whitehoase  nuned,  when  he  had  perfected  the 
mechanical  details  of  its  cimstmetion,  his  Magntto- 
El«irometer. 

Mr.  Wbitehouse's  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of 
electrical  currents  consists  of  a  delicate  steel-yard  suspended 
at  each  side  by  springs  similar  to  those  which  are  used  for 
the  support  of  tbe  pendulums  of  clocks.  The  short  end  ol 
the  steel-yaid  is  anned  with  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  at  a 
abort  distmce  beneath  this  is  placed  another  bar  of  soft  iron, 
snrronnded  1^  a  coil  of  fine  sUk-eovRed  copper  wire,  ud 
therefore  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  magnet  whenever 
a  current  of  electricity  is  flowing  throngh  Uie  coil.  The 
atrengtb  of  tbe  artificially  formed  magnet  depends  on  the 
power  of  the  current  wbicb  flows  through  the  coil,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  or  less  weight  can  be  tilted  up  on  the 
long  arm  of  the  steel-yard  accordingly  as  the  abort  arm  is 
more  or  less  powerfullv  attracted.  By  lifting  weights  along 
tbe  steel-yard,  by  changing  these  weights  for  others  of 
different  mass,  and  by  lifting  tbe  steel-yard  itself  to  different 
distancea  from  the  artificially  magnetised  bar,  so  wide  a 
range  of  mechanical  adjustment  is  commanded  tiiat  degrees 
of  attraction  can  be  accurately  estimated  from  those  capable 
of  tiltii^  up  bnt  a  small  hactional  part  fA  a  grain,  to  thoss 
which  can  uft  many  thoosaniU  of  grains. 

Mr.  Wbitehouse  also  prepared  an  instnment  which 
enabled  him  to  compare  the  vdoei^  of  transmisnon  of 
different  currents  of  electricity  tiirongb  the  same  wire,  of 
tiie  same  current  through  different  wires.  This  instrument 
consists  of  a  pendulum,  beating  tme  seconds,  connected  with 
a  voltaic  bstteiy,  and  of  a  ribbon  of  chemically  prepared 
paper  unrolled  m>m  a  drum  by  a  train  of  clock-wont.  The 
pendalum  hangs  upon  a  pivot,  wbicb  is  vertically  one  of  tbe 
poles  of  tbe  voltaic  battery,  and  its  rod  is  prolonged  up- 
wards into  a  sort  of  crest,  which  comes  into  contact  with  a 
spring  ri^t  and  left,  as  it  swings  to  and  fro.  The  apringa, 
when  not  touched  by  the  pendalum,  press  upon  a  metaUic 
pilar,  which  is  itself  the  other  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
The  creat  of  tbe  pendulum  lifts  the  apring,  which  it  toacbes 
for  the  time,  from  the  pillar.  When  it  lifts  tbe  right  spring 
it  sends  an  electrical  current  out  thxongh  it  ana  any  con- 
ducting wire  placed  in  communication,  and  back  throogh  the 
left  spring  to  the  central  pillar  and  connected  pole  of  the 
battery.  When  it  lifts  tbe  left  spring  exactly  the  opposite 
proceeding  occurs.  Tbe  wire  which  forma  tbe  circuit,  and 
wbicb  is  supposed  to  be  a  lengthened  one,  is  curleid  into  a 
coil  near  to  either  extremify,  and  into  eaeti  of  these  coils  a 
bar  (tf  soft  iron  is  inserted.  These  bars  beecmu^tMuoanri 
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mivjwti  whtnarw  ft  cunnt  trf  elecbicitj  ii  panifig  tbioagji 
the  coili,  bnt  the  pnoiie  polarity  of  either  extremity  depends 
on  the  vay  the  enmnt  pistee.  The  extremity,  vfaich  is  a 
north  pole  when  the  cnirent  ihum  from  the  bwttery  through 
the  right  apiing  of  the  poadalam  apparatus,  becomes  a  south 
pole  when  the  euirent  issues  through  the  left  spring.  Near 
to  each  temporary  magnet  is  placed  a  pennanent  magnet 
traversing  upon  a  central  pivot,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
acted  upon  and  made  to  traverse  backwards  and  forwards 
by  the  reversal  of  the  temporary  magnetism.  Now  when 
these  traversing  magnets  lie  in  one  position  they  make  a  con- 
tact, and  turn  on  each  a  small  locu  voltaic  battery  in  con- 
nection with  them,  causing  its  current  to  pass  through  a 
Btyle  pressed  down  on  the  ribbon  of  paper,  so  that  a  visible 
trace  is  left  upon  its  anrface.  When  the  magnets  lie  in 
another  direction,  they  turn  the  cuirents  of  the  local  bat- 
teries off,  and  cause  them  to  cease  to  print.  Aa  therefore  it 
ii  thependnlnm  which  reverses  tiie  direction  of  the  primary 
current  in  the  long  wire,  and  so  the  positions  of  the  tem- 
porary magnets,  a  trace  is  printed  on  the  temporary  ribbon 
of  paper,  each  alternate  second,  as  the  ribbon  Is  drawn 
along,  and  an  intermediate  blank  interval  is  left.  Bat  as 
there  are  (wo  batteries  printing,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
wire,  if  any  appreciable  time  be  occupied  by  the  passage  of 
the  current  along  its  extent,  and  if  the  two  batteries  are 
made  to  record,  side  by  aide,  upon  the  same  ribbon,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  one  trace  lags  back  behind  the  other, 
Mimated  hjf  comparuon  with  Vte  sceond^t-lon//  trace,  will 
afford  a  measure  of  the  time.  In  this  way  the  length  of 
time  the  electrical  current  takes  to  run  through  the  wire 
from  one  printing  instrument  to  tiia  other,  can  be  determined 
with  the  utmost  precision  in  £ractlonal  part*  of  the  printed 
linear  rvpresentative  of  a  second.  It  does  not  at  all  matter 
what  the  speed  is  with  which  tiie  paper  ribbon  ii  unwound 
beneath  the  printing  styles,  because  the  eatimate  is  always  a 
relative  one  referrwl  at  each  instant  to  a  particular  track 
made  by  the  beat  of  the  pendulum.  When  the  velocity  of 
transmission  in  any  specif  wire  is  to  be  examined,  the  ap* 
paratus  is  set  to  work,  and  a  somewhat  lengthened  series  of 
observations  is  printml  off.  This  Is  then  narrowly  scruti- 
nised, and  any  doubtful  or  snspicioni  records  are  rejected, 
and  the  mean  of  all  the  more  tmstwifftfay  ones  it  noted  as 
the  result  to  be  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  important  deductions  arrived  at  through 
the  instromentalitv  of  this  ingenious  apparatus,  was  the 
fact  that  voltaic  electricity  is  capable  of  producing  greater 
mechanical  effects  at  the  extremity  of  any  given  wire,  than 
the  indnced  electn-magDetie  cmrent,  bnt  perfonni  its  jonniey 
through  a  long  conrso  with  inferior  apesd  to  its  weaker 
comrade.  As  is  commonly  the  case  in  some  other  matten, 
the  heaviest  agent  proved  to  be  b^  no  means  the  most  fleet 
and  agile  one.  Seventy-two  pairs  of  sixteen-incfa  sand- 
battery  plates  lifted  1400  grains  on  the  steelyard  of  the 
magneto-electrometer  at  the  end  of  600  miles  wire,  bat  the 
onrrent  took  forty-four  hundredths  of  a  second  to  traverse 
the  distance.  Two  large  electro-magnetic  induction  coils, 
excited  by  a  Smee's  battery  of  ten  pairs  of  one  hundred 
sqnare-indi  plates,  sent  forth  a  current  which  lifted  only 
745  grains  at  the  end  of  the  same  wire,  but  which  arrived  at 
that  end  in  nineteen  hundredths  of  a  second.  Simple 
Toltuc  electricity  is  capable  of  greater  mechanical  effort, 
nnder  any  given  arrangement  of  conductors,  than  an  indnced 
alectro-magnetic  current,  but  the  elsctro-magnetio  current 
travels  through  lengtiiened  conductors  with  a  considerably 
snperior  rata  of  qwed.  The  •laetro-magnetie  current  sent 
forth  from  indnetion-eoUs  possesses  a  trebls  velocity  of  trans- 
misaion,  and  realises  conseqnently  a  tkr0t-/old  uariinff  ^>Md 
as  compared  with  simple  voltaio  electricity.  It  was  hence 
obvions  that  induced,  and  not  voltaic  electricity,  must  be 
adopted  for  the  wide  Atlantic  Nrvice,  where  the  nltimate  com- 
mercial sDCcess  of  the  enterjniae  would  be  munly  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  signali  which  conid  be  fnwsrdea  in  any 
given  period. 

In  the  early  experiments  made  to  determine  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  electrical  influence  along  tel^raph-wires, 
it  appeared  that  it  could  pass  through  hnncUeds  of  thonaands 
of  miles  in  a  single  second  of  time.  When  however  a 
similar  examination  was  entered  upon  with  telegraph-wires 
coated  with  gutta-percha  and  running  beneath  the  ground 
and  throngfa  the  lea,  instead  of  bang  freely  snmnded 
in  tho  sir,  it  Moned  that  Marealy  thonauida  of  milee 
were  tnnnad  is  ft  second.  Biflbrent  exporimenterSf  too^ 
•atni  «k  diAnat  nnltft  te  tha  rate  cii  speed.    In  » 


paper  read  if  Hr.  Edward  fti^,  at  the  mwitiim  vt  the 
British  Association  in  IB54,  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  velocity  of  currents  in  ordinary  use  in  subterranean  and 
submarine  lines  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles  per 
second  ;  this  gentleman  had  also  inferred  from  experiments 
made  in  a  circuit  of  460  miles  undergnmnd,  that  the  speed  of 
the  electric  impulse  varied  with  the  energy  or  intensity  of  the 
current,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  conductor  and  conditions 
in  whidi  it  was  placed.  When  Mr.  Whitehouss  turned  hii 
attention  to  this  t^uestion,  his  investigationa  amply  coniiTmed 
the  dednction  which  had  been  previously  drawn.  Wurkiog 
with  his  pendulnm-apparatas  he  found  that  the  mean  or 
average  speed  of  voltaic  electricity  along  a  No.  16  gauge 
copper  wire,  is  about  1400  miles  per  second.  But  he  also 
Ascertained  that  that  of  the  induced  electro-magnetic  current 
is  4300  milei  per  sectmd.  He  determiiud  too  that  the 
speed  of  the  voltaic  current  uif^t  be  raised  nnder  special 
oircomstancea  to  IBOO  miles  per  second,  and  that  that  of  the 
indnced  cnrrent  might  be  augmented  to  60(X>  miles  per 
second. 

But  what  could  be  the  cause  of  these  varying  rates  ol 
speed,  and  of  the  retardation  in  geneml  which  the  electrical 
inflaence'waa  thus  proved  to  saner  when  it  was  conslnuned 
to  traverse  ooated  undeiground  or  sub-marine  wires,  initead 
of  alr-8urrounded  oondnctors  ?    Professor  Faraday  hsd 
thoroughly  investigated  this  question  so  soon  aa  the  on- 
expected  fact  was  disclosed,  and  was  able  at  once  to  expWa 
the  seeming  anomaly.    When  a  conducting  wire  of  nwtal  ii 
stretched  as  an  electrical  conductor  between  posts,  and  it  in- 
sulated simply  by  earthenware  holders  and   the  circum- 
ambient air,  the  electrical  inflnence  mns  alonx  it  as  a  simple 
atream,  and  almost  without  suffering  impediment.  Wbeo, 
however,  the  wires  are  inclosed  in  a  compact  sheath  of  iokii- 
latiug  substance,  like  gutta-percha,  and  are  placed  in  water 
or  moist  earth,  the  affair  ia  alt<^ether  changed.  A  new 
agent  then  comes  into  play.   So  soon  as  the  insulated  and 
sheathed  wire  ia  electrically  excited,  the  electrical  excite- 
ment openites  upon  the  near-at-hand  outer  layer  of  moisture, 
and  it  being  a  conductor,  calls  np  in  it  aji  electrical  excita* 
tion  of  an  opposite  kind.    The  two  electrical  forces  then  poll 
upon  each  other  through  the  interrening  layer  of  impeue- 
trsble  substance,  and  hold,  each  the  other,  fast  locked.  The 
inner  excited  influence  keeps  the  outer  reduced  force  statioa- 
ary  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  insulating  itheatli. 
The  outer  induced  force  keeps  a  certain  portion  of  the  inner 
excited  one  present  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  Insalstioi; 
sheath  at  a  charge,  and  ao  prevents  it  from  moving  as  frtely 
onward  upon  its  jouniej  as  it  otherwiae  would.   The  sub- 
marine telegmph  cable  u  indeed  virtoally  a  lengthened  out 
Lsiyden  jar,  and  is  necessarily  charged  wiu  ft  cOTtain  measate 
of  static  electricity  whenever  a  cnrrent  is  passed  thnmf^  it. 
It  is  a  reservoir  or  bottlt  for  the  electricity,  which  haa  to  bs 
mied  and  emptied,  as  well  as  a  channel  or  pipe  thiouiEb 
which  the  influence  may  be  poured.    When  an  extent  of 
many  miles  is  concemea,  it  gets  too  to  be  •  very  capaciuos 
bottle  in  virtue  of  its  lenath,  however  nanow  its  transverse 
dimensions  may  be.   In  the  more  ordizury  practice  of  srti- 
ficially  induced  electricity,  the  voltaic  carrent  is  not  aUe 
to  produce  a  static  chaige  iu  a  Leyden  jar.    In  the  case  of  the 
coated  Wire  of  the  electric  telegraph  it  is  mbl«  to  do  ao,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  enormous  ext*-&t 
of  surface  which  comes  to  be  concerned.    Now  it  is  thi^ 
peculiarity  of  the  action  of  the  coated  telegraph-wire  which 
leads  to  the  slower  rate  at  which  the  electrio  inftuence  is 
propagated  along  its  aubatanea.   The  wiKs,  apon  oreiy  oc- 
casion, must  be  filled  to  saturatitm  with  Uw  fores  before  any 
transmission  can  be  effected,  and  then  most  be  smptiad  com- 
pletely before  any  new  tranamisaon  can  bs  mads.  Ur« 
Whitehouse  was  able  by  hia  delicate  instnimsnts  («  procure 
a  very  beautifal  illnatrative  proof  that  it  is  as  char|^  L>^dea 
jars,  and  not  simply  as  conductors,  thftfc  snbmariike  sables,  or 
subterranean  coated  wires  act.   He  took  fiftssn  buIss  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  consisting  of  an  internal  oondneiii^  strand, 
an  external  metallic  envelope,  and  an  intervauing  inaulaiing 
sheath,  and  he  (tfrnAf  1^  the  further  end  into  tlie  air,  thm 
leaving  the  conducting  wire  entirely  insulated  that  way.  H( 
next  took  SOO  miles  of  the  same  cable,  and  arranged  it  iD 
precisely  the  same  fashion.    He  now  foand  that  lis  coul«{ 
till  each  of  these  lengths  with  an  electric  ohnige,  alltyw  tho 
charges  to  remain  for  a  few  seconds  in  tho  wire,  and  thf -.: 
discharge  them  back  through  the  nearer  end,  meaauiiug  tiw 
fma  of  tho  diseharge,  and  uarefois  ths  »««iiMiTit  of  ittHu<.no 
whidi  had  fasan  indnrtiTdj  ^ 
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B^eto*^leelrMiMler  •■  it  flowed  ott  nodar  s  eoutniBt 
vliidi  ferecd  It  to  pan  thnmj^  th«  eoti.  Tht  dliehaiige 
from  the  Iff-mile  len(;th  of  the  win  lifted  1076  grains  on  the 
itrtl-yard  of  the  cleetrometer.  The  dlBcfaarga  from  the 
Si^mtles  len^  lifted  2300  grains.  A  eorrent  which 
lifted  Ifj.OOO  grains  npon  being  timplj  ponied  through  the 
coil  of  the  electrometer,  lifted  60,000  grains  when  allowed 
10  flov  hack  as  a  discharge  after  haTiDg  saturated  a  coated 
wire  498  miles  long.  Here  it  was  evident  that  these  wires 
were  acting  as  raserroira  and  not  as  simple  channeU,  hecanse 
(lie  longer  wire  had  received  the  most  powerful  charge,  and 
W  prodnced  the  most  powerfal  eflfecta.  If  the  wiree  had 
becB  acting  at  common  condnetora,  the  longer  wire  wonld 
DMMsaril/  have  prodnced  the  weaker  and  not  the  stronger 
effect,  on  accoant  of  the  electrical  inflnenee  being  attenoated 
ibnKij^  its  gieater  extent 

Heat  elertrieians  had  held,  nrerlonslf  to  the  period  of  Mr, 
WUtehonue's  inTcatigations,  tbat  the  avulable  force  of  an 
deetrie  cnrrest  ia  dimioiihed  by  increasing  distance,  or  in 
i>hiiT  words  bjr  the  length  of  the  tianamitiing  niedinm,  in 
lltf  laUa  of  the  aqoare  of  the  distance  it  has  traversed.  It 
ma  very  important  that  thia  question  should  receive  imme- 
£tte  and  fall  inresti^Uon,  becanse,  if  the  received  dogma 
were  tme,  it  was  obvious  tfiat  the  difEcnlty  must  be  very 
^KiX  indeed,  of  getting  any  efficient  cnirent  to  present  itself 
OD  the  opposite  snore  of  the  Atlantic,  it  having  been  atarted 
from  the  eaatem  or  western  shore.     A  cnrrent  which 
Tvuld  be  strong  enough  to  produce  very  decided  results  at 
the  distance   of  500  miles,  would  be  rendered  at  this 
r<'n:er  distance  almost  evanescent.   Mr.  Whitehonseaccord- 
i23y  proceeded  to  test  the  deducUon  in  two  ways.   Pint,  by 
eununiog  the  diminotion  of  the  cnrrent  power  to  produce 
nKvbaniul  effects  in  conaeqnenee  of  its  having  made  certain 
ntended  journey  ;  and  then  hy  closely  aerutinising  its  losa 
iX  sftti  at  Tatying  distances.   The  current  from  a  voltaic 
InluiT;  consisting  of  72  pain  of  l&-inch  plates,  was  trans- 
initted  to  tlie  magneto-eleclrometer  through  wires  of  different 
lewtha.    Where  the  wire  was  only  a  few  feet  Ions,  20,000 
rnini  were  lifted  on  the  steelyard.   With  a  wire  SOO  miles 
hz~  10,660  grains  were  lifted.    With  400  miles,  3250  giains, 
iLd  with  000  miles,  1400  grains.    As  many  as  6000  expe- 
Hzmts  were  made  with  wires  rouging  from  80  to  1030  miles 
hz^,  to  determine  the  rate  of  transmission.    With  a  length 
b!  wire  of  83  mites,  the  transmission  was  accomplished  in 
fi:lt-hnndredtha  of  a  second.   With  168  mites  in  fourteen- 
Icr.'lredtlis  of  a  second.   With  240  miles  in  thirty-six  hun- 
d:"  i:hs  of  a  second.   With  496  miles  in  seventy-nine  han- 
i:t  i'iti  of  a  aecond,  and  with  1020  milea  in  a  trifle  lesa  than 
a  fecond  and  a  half.   Taking  83  milea  u  the  nnit  in  these 
A^fa'ta,  there  were  a  aeries  of  dutancei  r^resented  by  the 
•.-.lubara  1,  2, 3, 6,  18.   Therefbre,  if  the  so-called  law  of 
iir  squares  of  the  distances  were  correct,  the  tranemis- 
c  n  thronsh  the  1020  miles  of   wire  ought  to  have 
^'::ired  144  times  aa  long  as  the  transmission  through  the 
"■1  milea.    When  the  induced  electro-magnetic  cnrrent  was 
tSii\Dfed  in  the  distances  represented  by  the  series  1,  S,  and 
3.  0;*  ratei  of  velocity  were  represented  by  the  fractional 
>.-  fs  It  therefore  appears,  from  experiments,  that 

IS  more  aaspicioos  to  the  caose  of  wide  ocean  tolegra- 
:''T,  than  the  aKBau[>tion  of  theory. 
bjiing  the  ezpenmental  investigation  of  thia  portion  of 
»abject,  a  very  snrprising  and  an  altogether  unforeseen 
y^'M  was  obtained.  In  the  attempt  to  ascertain  how  small 
;  ^lantity-l^ttery  wonld  prove  somcient  to  effect  a  charge 
c'l  traonnit  a  current,  through  some  th\)nsand  miles  of  the 
iilaatie  cable|  Mr.  Whitehouae  had  a  piece  of  apparatus  pre- 
:j«d  conaiitittg  of  twenty-6ve  ^pairs  of  aino  and  silver 
f-iiet,  each  about  the  twentieth  of  a  square  inch  luge,  and 
pain  ao  amng^  that  they  could  hold  a  drop  of  acidulated 
vi'jtr  or  brine  mween  them.   On  charging  this  tillipntiaa 
■'-'Viy,  by  dipping  the  plates  into  salt  ana  water,  mecsa^es 
'i'-T?  tent  from  it  through  the  thousand  miles  of  cable  with 
'U  utmost  ease ;  and  not  only  so.   Fair  after  pairwaa  drop- 
i*i  oat  from  the  series,  the  messages  being  still  sent  on  with 
•■j~il  facilitj,  until  at  last  only  a  single  pair,  charged  by  one 
drop  ot  liquid  was  used.    Strange  to  say,  with  thin 
P^r,  and  single  drop,  distinct  Hignats  were  effected 
tb7uu«b  tbe  thousand  mites  of  the  cable  !    Each  signal  was 
:>.:ft<tml  at  the  end  of  the  cable,  in  a  trifle  leas  than  three 
k'/nda  of  tima   Thia  remarkable  experiment  demonstrated 
I  *  •>  light  a  euiient  might  be  made  to  give  very  good  results, 
a  coodnetor  as  perfectly  insulated  as  the  copper  strand 
rfiha  Atlttfttic  cable  wMBBtte  the  chmnd  of  traiwiniMtf^ 


la  nno  of  Mr.  WUtahenn*i  evly  np^fawnti  it  wn 

foond  that  the  indneed  eteetro-magnebeentrenttoefcaieoond 
and  a  half  to  discharge  itself,  when  it  moved  through  a  coated 
wire  1146  milea  long,  in  consequence  of  the  retarding  infla- 
ence  of  indnction  in  this  lenjrthened  channel.  This  appa- 
rently ia  a  very  excellent  reaiut->-a  signal  conveyed  eleven 
hantued  miles  in  leas  than  two  seconds  I  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  for  the  exigent  service  of  Atlantic  tel^raphy.  In 
spelling  out  messages,  most  letters  require  three  or  four  sig- 
nals each,  conseqnsntly  with  thia  rato  of  transmission  it  woud 
be  extremely  difficult  to  B«id  enough  words  serosa  the  Atlantic 
within  twenty-four  honrs,  to  enable  the  company  to  work 
their  tolegraph  remuneratively  at  low  ntea  of  charge.  The 
experimenter,  therefore,  set  himself  to  see  whether  lie  could 
not  find  some  meana  of  qaickeoing  the  pace  of  his  too  lag- 
nesseofsr.  He  vltinutely  acoHnpfished  his  (Ajeet  by 
meana  of  an  atnngement  with  tleetro-magnetic  emla  whien 
enabled  the  operator,  through  the  simple  xevmal  of  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  to  send  currenta  of  diffarmt  Undg  of  electncify, 
one  after  the  other  through  the  conducting  wire.  Each  suc- 
cessive transmission  then  served  to  clear  away  the  lagging 
residue  of  the  antagonistic  current  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  The  remaioe  of  the  old  current  which  clung  about 
the  wire  pertinaciously,  were  completely  and  rapidly  put  to 
the  rout  upon  the  stream  (rf  an  opposite  kind  being  thrown  in. 
When  positive  followed  negative,  and  negative  followed  poai- 
tive,  in  exactly  equal  proportions,  the  electrical  equilibrium 
of  the  wire  was  continually  restored  as  .fast  as  it  was  dis- 
turbed, and  its  telegraphic  capabilities  wera  in  this  way 
steadily  maintained.  By  the  nse  of  these  alternated  electrical 
currents,  seven  and  eight  signals  were  now  distinctly  recorded 
through  the  1140  miles  of  wire  in  a  second,  instead  of  one 
signafin  a  sectnd  and  a  halt 

When  the  idea  was  first  enterfained  that  eleetrical  enr- 
rents  wonld  mn  along  coated  tolegraph-wires  with  a  velocity 
that  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  tiie  dis- 
tances traversed,  it  was  also  thoucht  that  Uie  difficulty  might 
be  partially  overcome  by  providing  Uiem  a  wider  road  to 
travel  along.  Itwasoonceived,'thstif  one  of  two  wires  ofeqoal 
length,  was  six  times  as  large  as  the  other,  that  wire  onght 
to  transmit  any  given  electrical  current  with  a  six  times 
greater  facility  and  rate  of  speed.  Hence  it  was  proposed 
that  longvrires  should  always  bs  made  larger  than  short  ones. 
But  this  proposal  became  a  matter  of  very  great  couseqnenoe 
when  a  cable  of  sufficient  length  to  span  the  Atlantic  was 
concerned.  A  cable  possessing  only  the  dimensions  of  the 
Dover  and  Calais  one,  if  extended  enough  for  the  Atlantic 
service  wonld  weigh  not  less  than  20,000  tons,  fint  if  tiia 
Dover  and  Calais  cable  were  only  duly  proportioned  to  its 
wcffk,  the  Atlantic  cable  wonld  be  required,  by  tiieory,  to  be 
oonsidembly  larger  and  heavier,  so  that  not  even  sneh  a 
vessel  ss  the  Leviathan  would  be  capacious  enough  to  cany 
more  than  a  small  part  of  it.  The  weight,  too,  that  would 
be  dependent  upon  itself  and  upon  the  stem  of  tbe  vessel 
from  which  it  was  being  payed  out,  would  in  Atlantic  depths 
amount  to  a  conaiderable  number  of  tons.  Mr.  Whitehonse^ 
consequently,  applied  himself  with  considerable  anxiety  to 
determine  how  far  this  view  was  based  in  fact.  He  worked 
with  a  300  miles*  length  of  cable  which  bad  three  insulated 
wires  mnning  along  parallel  to  each  other,  but  distinct, 
through  one  mass  of  gutta-percha,  so  that  he  could  use  a 
single  wire,  or  a  double,  or  a  treble  one,  at  will,  combined  as 
one.  Some  3000  separate  observations  were  made,  and  to  the 
experimenter's  great  relief  it  proved,  that  the  vrire  of  in- 
creased capacity  did  not  transmit  elsotiical  ngnals  wiUi  greater 
facility  or  speed  than  the  smaller  <me.  WiUia  lengUi  of  166 
milea  the  velocity  of  the  induced  electro-magnetic  cnrrent  was 
ei^ht-hnndredthsof  a  second  in  a  single  wire.  With  the  double 
wire  it  was  nine  hundredths;  and  with  tiie  trebled  wire  it 
was  nine  and  a  half  hundredths.  Increasing  the  aze  of  the 
conductor  aotually  attgmeaUd  the  r^rdation  of  the  electrical 
transmission  through  it.  All  Mr.  Whitehonse's  experiments 
taken  together  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  Uiat  a  tre- 
ble-sized conductor  gives  nearly  a  doubled  rate  of  retardation. 

When  the  actual  construction  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph- 
cable  was  commenced,  certain  important  facts  had  therefore 
been  determined  which  served  as  veiy  excellent  indications  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  mannfactnre  of  the  apparatus 
would  have  to  be  carried  on.  It  was  maidfeat  that  gntta 
percha  oeveied  ssbmarine  vrires  transmit  the  agent  entrusted 
to  th«r  conToyance  u  indnction-inemnbered  Leyden  jara, 
and  that  conieqnently  the  trananuadon  is  effected  with  a 
velocity  irUeh  ii  modifiad  and  inaomced^  J^^?^^ 
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eonditioiu.  Alio  that  indocKl  •teetro-magnetie  enrrenta  of  a 
oartain  detenninate  intanrity,  traTol  more  quickly  than 
nmple  Toltaic  cnrruta,  and  that  the  luidity  with  which 
rignala  are  ttanamitted  by  the  agency  of  eleetro-magnetie 
cnrrenta,  can  be  greatly  increased  by  nniig  opporite  elec- 
trieiUet  following  each  other  alternately.  It  was  also  clear 
that  the  diminution  of  the  speed  of  movement  along  indnc- 
tion-embamssed  wires  was  not  in  so  high  a  ratio  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  tiaTersed  ;  that  several  distinct 
waves  of  tiansmisaioa  might  be  made  to  ran  along  the  same 
wire,  one  after  the  other,  at  the  same  time;  that  lajrge  coated 
wires  transmitted  vriih  less  facility  and  freedom  than  small 
ones,  in  conseqaence  of  requiring  a  larger  charge  to  saturate 
their  iodnctive  capacities  before  they  were  in  a  fit  state  to 
transmit ;  and  that  therefore  the  small  ones  were  better  suited 
than  lai^e  ones  for  employment  in  wide  ocean  telegraphy  j 
and  that  by  the  nee  of  small  vrires,  very  perfectly  inaolated, 
and  of  eleetr»4nagnetie  indnetion-coils  of  powers  carefully 
apportioned  to  the  dimensions  <^  the  wires,  signals  might  be 
transmitted  through  a  distance  of  2000  miln  with  a  xapdity 
amply  sufficient  for  all  purposea  ctf  revenue  to  the  Ctmpany 
and  of  utility  to  commerce. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  that  an  Atlantic  cable,  which  was 
to  famish  a  fair  promise  of  snceess,  should  have  a  well 
insulated  conductor,  of  dimensions  of  a  very  moderate  size ; 
that  it  sfaoold  be  so  light  as  to  be  easily  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  easily  handled  during  paying  out,  and  yet  be 
so  dense  as  to  be  ahle  to  sink  with  facility  to  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  so  strong  that  it  could  resist  any  stiain  to 
which  it  might  be  exposed  daring  deposition.  It  was  also 
essential  that  it  should  be  so  flexible  that  it  could  be  readily 
coiled  up  in  the  store-spaces  of  the  factories,  and  of  the 
vessels  (employed  in  paying  out,  and  rolled  over  the  sheaves 
of  the  paying-out  apparatus,  and  yet  possessing  sufficient 
inertia  and  rigidity  to  allow  of  its  lying  in  a  tolenibly  itraight 
line  when  once  m  ntm  at  the  bottom  or  the  aea. 

The  foUovring  is  the  plan  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  these  moltiplied  experiments,  was  finally 
adopted  in  preparing  a  cable  for  the  Atlaotic.  A  strand  of 
seven  wires  of  the  purest  copper  of  the  No.  22  gauge,  was 
fint  prepared,  it  being  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
when  twisted.  The  strand  of  seven  wires  was  adopted  in 
preference  to  a  single  wire  of  the  same  practical  capacity, 
because  the  probability  of  a  destruction  of  continuity  was  m 
this  way  greatly  diminished.  In  case  of  any  accident  occur- 
ing  it  was  very  unlikely  that  all  the  seven  wires  would  be 
broken  in  exactly  the  same  place,  and  so  long  as  only  one  of 
them  remained  sonnd,  the  elecMcal  transmission  could  be 
carried  on.  The  strand  itself  was  subject  to  a  sbain  which 
atretehed  it  twenty  per  cent.,  without  any  appreciahle  injmy 
to  its  conducting  power  being  diseovcied.  To  show  that  no 
amount  of  attenuation,  which  could  poanbly  be  produced  by 
accident,  could  interfere  to  any  important  extent  with  its 
utility  as  a  telegraphic  conductor,  one  mile  of  wire  eleven 
times  smaller  than  the  strand,  was  introduced  into  a  gap 
made  in  a  600-mile8  length  of  the  cable,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  transmitting  power  of  the  cable  by  the  interpo- 
lation was  tested.  It  proved  that  the  transmitting  capacity 
of  the  cable  was  only  diminished  by  one  thirty-seTenth  part. 

As  the  copper  strand  was  prepared,  it  was  rolled  npon 
drums,  and  then  taken  from  the  drams  to  have  three  separate 
coatings  of  gutta  [>ercha  applied,  until  the  aggregate  diameter 
was  thus  brought  np  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
gutta  percha  used  for  these  coatings  was  prepared  with  tlie 
utmost  posatbls  care.  It  wa«  first  rasped  into  ahreds,  and 
wuhed,  and  next  pressed  through  several  layers  ol  fine  wire 
gauce,  and  kneaded  for  houn  in  the  interior  of  iron  cylinders 
by  steam  machinery.  It  was  then  squeezed  by  powerful 
lerewa,  through  dyes,  as  the  strand  of  copper  was  gradually 
drawn  along  between  them,  and  so  made  to  adapt  itself  as  a 
compact  sheath  to  the  strand.  Three  several  and  successive 
coatings  were  given  to  the  strand  in  order  that  any  imperfec- 
tion left  in  the  first  might  be  compensated  and  remedied  by 
the  next  coat  applied.  The  completed  core  was  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  five  tons  upon  the  square  inch,  by  the  use  of 
•  hy  draulic  power,  without  the  insnlating  material  bdng  at  all 
injured  by  the  force  applied. 

During  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  this  core  it  was 
■ubtnitted  to  constant  examination  to  prove  both  that  the 
continnify  of  the  c^per  strand  continued  unimpaired,  and 
also  that  the  insnlatiDg  power  of  the  guttapercha  sbeaih  was 
B8  complete  as  it  was  required  to  u.  The  continuity  was 
proved  by  passing  a  voltwe  eanBBt  of  km  vUmntj/  from  ft 


battery  of  a  ^ngle  pair  of  plates,  thxouj^  tha  afacand,  aal 
then  causing  it  to  record  a  signal  after  isauiiu  ban  the  win. 
A  battel^  of  law  intensity  waa  Mnpl(^r*d  ur  th^  purpose, 
becanaa  it  made  the  teat  to  nndi  the  mora  aevm.  A  strong 
battery  mig^t  have  thrown  the  cntieut  through  a  itight 
impernetion,  which  a  weak  battery  might  not  be  able  bo 
ovareome.   The  due  perfection  of  the  iuBulation  was  tried 
by  turning  up  into  the  air  the  end  of  the  length  of  core 
about  to'be  examined,  and  by  then  ctmnecting  one  pole  of  s 
voltaic  battery  of  five  hundred  pairs  of  plates  with  tbe 
nearer  end  of  the  length  of  wire,  and  the  other  pole  witli 
the  earth,  a  magnetic  ^vanometer  being  suspended  within 
a  coil  continuous  with  the  strand.   So  long  as  the  insnktion 
of  the  strand  was  fairly  perfect,  the  copper  wires  bacauu 
charged  with  the  electricity  of  which  but  very  little  covld 
escape,  and  so  no  curroit  was  produced  thnu^  tha  struid, 
and  no  defection  of  any  consequence  appeand  in  tha  numetic 
needle.   When  the  insulatiiig  sheath,  on  tha  other  hand, 
was  imperfect,  the  deetricaf  charg*  leaied  thnogh  the 
imperfections  to  the  earth,  and  so  got  back  to  tha  oppouts 
pole  of  the  battery.   In  this  way  a  current  was  set  up  in  the 
wire  to  supply  the  leakage,  and  the  magnetic  needle  wii 
deflected  mim  its  position  of  equilibrium,  the  dafiecltoii 
being.in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  current.   A  strong 
battery  of  five  hundred  pairs  of  plates  waa  employed  in  de- 
tecting imperfect  insulation,  in  preference  to  a  weak  one, 
beeanse  a  strong  current  would  lorce  a  passage  through  an 
imperfection  which  might  be  too  slight  to  allow  a  ve&k 
current  to  make  its  way.    Daring  the  progress  of  the  work, 
a  plan  was  devised  wmch  enabled  the  testing  for  both  coo- 
tinnity  of  the  strand  and  insalatioa  of  the  sheath  to  be 
carried  on  simultaneously.    A  voltaic  current  can  paM 
through  a  charged  Leyden  jar  without  Mtber  the  cnimtor 
the  charge  being  in  any  practical  way  interfered  with.  There- 
fore the  entire  length  of  cable  under  examination  was  joined 
up  into  a  loop  or  endless  ring,  and  a  voltaic  battery  of  five 
hundred  pairs  of  plates  had  one  of  ita  polea  connected  with  the 
conducting  strand  of  this  ring,  and  the  other  pole  placed  id 
communiuttion  vnth  the  earth.   A  small  ituulated  uiter^  of 
low  tension  waa  also  introdnced  into  the  circuit  of  the  nng. 
so  that  ita  current  flowed  round  continually,  from  pole  to 
pole,  through  the  strand.   An  insnlated  bell  was  also  u 
placed  in  the  circuit,  that  any  break  of  continuity  dropped  a 
needle,  before  held  magnetically  fast,  and  caused  the  bell  to 
sound.   Another  bell  instrument  was  so  arranged  that  it  wu 
rung  whenever  the  current  from  the  five  hundred  cell  batter/ 
h^an  to  run,  in  conseqaence  of  electrical  leakage,  «illi 
undesirable  speed.   The  feeble  battery  in  the  circuit  rung 
ita  bell  whenever  the  drcnit  was  broken.   Tbe  atrong  hattci; 
ont  ci  the  circuit  rung  its  bell  whenever  an  outflowing  euRtat 
waa  set  up  Uirough  the  strand,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  iassht- 
ingsheatfa  being  unable  to  retain  the  charge. 

Ihiring  the  proiecntion  (tf  these  experimenta  the  very 
remarkable  discovery  vraa  made,  that  the  inanlating  power  n 
gutta  percha  is  very  materially  affected  by  temperature.  A 
high  temperature  seems  greatly  to  impair  its  insulating 
capacity,  and  the  recurrence  of  a  low  temperature  speediltf 
restores  it  to  its  original  excellence.  An  opportunity  wiu 
taken,  when  a  single  flake  or  tier  of  the  completed  cable  vai 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  in  the  yard  of  ttu 
manufactory  at  Greenwich,  to  watch  the  changes  which  tin 
natural  variation  of  temperature  durinff  forty-ei^ht  hour 
produced  in  its  conducting  capability.  When  the  th(>rmom'' 
ter  stood  at  42°,  the  defection  of  the  galvanometer  tK^Vi 
vns  barely  S" ;  bnt  when  the  thermometer  roee  to  69%  tfa 
deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  became  64*.  Even  pasnu 
sunshine  and  clond  made  the  tell-tale  needle  trawrae  oi 
and  in  mth  suiprimng  rapidity.  There  in  imtaoately  m 
sou  to  conclude  that  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  vriU  suppl 
the  low  temperature  essential  to  the  good  performance  ot  tl: 
insulating  material.  The  last  aoundinga  taken  by  laeutenai 
Dayman  of  the  Cyclops,  have  enabled  him  to  determine  tl 
deep-sea  temperature  over  a  very  considerable  range,  an 
are  abundantly  confirmatory  of  this  fact. 

The  separate  lengths  of  mannfactored  core  were  joini 
into  louf^er  extents  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  The  gut 
percha  was  scraped  from  the  ends  for  a  ahort  distance,  ai 
these  were  placed  in  contact.  A  piero  of  copper  wire  w 
then  attached  by  firm  brazing  to  one  side  of  the  joint,  ai 
vxmnd  round  the  strand  until  it  reached  an  far  on  the  oth 
aide,  being  there  hiaud  again.  A  second  binding  was  th 
effected  outside  the  first  in  precisely  the  same  wav,  ■ 
several  layen  of  gotta  pMcha  pUf6*        ^l^^^hole  by 
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Bd  of  liot  innu.  In  case  of  the  core  on  each  ride  of  the 
iaot  bang  at  any  time  ao  dragged  that  the  endi  of  the 
2^  were  broken  anmder,  this  ontet  inveitment  of  wire 
mid  nnrall  unxallj  without  being  detadud  from  the 
itmi  Thns  toe  electric  continQitT  «  the  ilmnd  would  be 
paemi  eren  when  the  strand  itielf  was  eevered. 

Ennr  two  miles  of  the  completed  core  were  wound  upon 
dusuUed  drams  with  deep  flanges,  iron  shod  at  the  rim, 
m  that  they  eoald  be  rolled  aboat  and  made  to  perform  their 
own  locomotion.  When  the  contents  of  these  drams  were 
aei  ID  supplying  the  cable  with  more  core,  one  of  the  ends 
nitttactud  to  the  outgoing  core  of  the  compressed  cable, 
aod  BO  the  contenta  were  aurolled  from  the  drum  aa  the 
atemal  metallic  wires  were  spun  round  the  core.  Daring 
lilt  anrolliog  a  serving  of  hemp,  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
^tch  and  tar,  was  compactly  wound  round  the  core  to  act  as 
a  b«d  for  the  external  metalUe  sheatb.  Then  eighteen  strands, 
tub  of  leren  wires  of  charcoal  iron,  were  twisted  firmly 
iDond  Uie  core.  The  ttimnda  and  the  cable  were  made  Ig' 
ptaiAr  aaalogona  machinery.  A  large  horizontal  table, 
contuning  seven  bobbins  on  the  circumference  in  the  case  of 
the  ttitnd  machine,  and  eighteen  in  the  case  of  the  cloring 
or^Quhing  machine,  waa  whirled  round  by  steam  power 
vilb  great  rapidity.  A  central  wire,  or  the  core,  was  dr&wn 
ip  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  t^^le,  and  so 
ioTe^  with  a  twisted  whorl  of  wires  or  strands,  given  off 
born  the  bobbins  as  the  table  revolved.  The  strands  were 
Died,  in  completing  the  cable,  instead  of  solid  wires,  because 
by  this  means  greater  flexibility  aud  strength,  for  the  mate- 
rial uied,  were  obtained.  The  external  investment  of  irou 
Wit  solely  desired  to  protect  the  coated  core  from  me- 
chanical violence  during  the  act  of  submergence,  and  to 
eimf«r  opon  it  a  convenient  amonnl  of  weight  for  effecting 
id  linking  in  the  aea. 

taih  ittand-nae'iiine,  dnriiM;  the  nunnlactiue  of  the 
dile,  was  worked  day  and  night,  and  in  twenty-frnur  hours 
ann  ninety-eight  miiea  of  wire  into  fourteen  miles  of  strand. 
The  Hvcru  stand-machines  at  work  simultaoeoaflly  every 
tva^-foiir  hooxs  tiansformed  S0A8  miles  of  wire  into  294 
mila  of  strand.  As  moch  as  thirty  miles  of  cable  have 
ti«ai  made  within  twenty-four  hours.  At  one  time  all  the 
fia^wen  in  England  proved  to  be  unable  to  supply  the 
oaeting  demands  of  the  machinery,  and  the  works  bad  to 
puiN  for  a  short  space.  The  entire  length  of  wire,  iron  and 
«ipper,  apim  into  this  wonderful  structure,  amounts  to 
^i^X)  miles ;  a  length  sufficient  to  engirdle  the  earth 
tluite«B  times !  The  completed  cable  weighed  from  nineteen 
hudredveight  to  one  ton  per  mile,  and  proved  to  be  able  to 
War  wdih  impanity  a  direct  strain  of  five  tons.  In  the  salt 
Wti  the  weight  of  the  cable  would,  however,  not  exceed 
fMiteen  hundredweight  per  mile ;  and  as  the  greatest  depth 
tftlie  Atlantic  in  whidi  it  would  have  to  be  laid  is  only  a 
&tle  more  than  two  miles,  and  a  certain  portion  of  ihe 
vtight  would  necessarily  be  home  by  friction  against  the 
puticles  of  the  water  as  the  rope  sunk,  it  was  anticipated 
tlut  the  cable  would  never,  under  any  circamstances,  be 
ttqtiiied  to  meet  a  strain  of  more  than  one  ton  and  a  half. 

The  Atlantic  cable  is  to  be  worked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
«ea  by  means  of  electro-magnetic  carrenta  called  forth  by  an 
mlnmiental  agency  of  a  aomewhat  complicated  kind.  First 
ud  foremoet  m  uus  agency,  as  the  primary  source  of  the 
vtdoDg  influence,  stands  Mr.  Whitefaoase's  "  Perpetual 
Maintenance  Battery."  This  battery  consists  of  la^e  plates 
•f  pUtinated  silver,  and  amalgamated  zinc,  mounted  iu  cells 
^  E"tta  percha.  There  are  several  plates,  both  of  silver  and 
aw,  in  each  cell ;  but  all  the  line  plates  rest  upon  a  longi- 
afoil  bar  <rf  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  all  the 
>uTer  plates  hang  npon  a  similar  bar  at  the  top  of  the  cell, 
if  dux  thna  there  is  virtnalljr  but  a  single  stretch  of  rilver, 
ul  a  ilngle  etretch  of  zinc  in  operation.  This  arrangement 
•t  Buiie  because  it  enables  any  portion  of  either  silver  or  zinc 
« be  removed  for  repair  or  renewal  without  stopping  for  a 
>naeiit  the  operation  of  the  battery.  As  any  one  lamina 
wcomei  imperfect,  it  can  be  taken  out  frx>m  its  groove,  and 
n^laced.  Each  cell  contains  two  thousand  square  inches  of 
snrface,  and  is  charged  with  the  usual  mixture  of  acid 
"i^vater,  and  there  are  ten  such  cells  combined  to  consti- 
the  battery  that  is  employed.  This  combination  is  bo 
pywsifol  that  when  the  broad  strips  of  copper  plate  which 
^nn  the  polar  extensions  are  brought  into  contact  or 
^•vated,  brilliant  Baahea  are  prodoced,  accompanied  by  a 
*  'iBiicndtUng  sound.  Tbo  points  of  large  pliers  are  made 
in  fin  seconds  when  placed  between  them,  and  iron 


■crews  bum  with  vivid  scintillation.  These  Iffilliant 
effects  are,  however,  inconvenient  in  one  particular.  They 
are  produced  at  the  expense  of  ihs  apparatus.  The  metallic 
suruices  from  which  tliey  ate  emitted,  an  ra^dly  burned 
away  during  their  continuance.  In  order,  as  fiu-  as  possibly 
to  deviate  this  injurious  effect,  contact  is  made  ana  broken, 
during  the  tranamission  of  dectrical  signals,  by  means  of  a 
key  presenting  a  very  la^e  surface  of  metal.  A  horizontal 
bar,  flattened  at  the  top,  turns  backwards  and  forwards  pivot* 
ways,  and  tUta  its  edges  against  twenty  flat  brass  ^ringi 
resembling  in  form  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte,  ten  being  on 
each  side.  A  constant  slight  leak  of  the  current  is  also  con- 
tinuously  maiptained  through  a  cnrl  of  platinum  wire  placed 
in  water.  By  this  contrivance  the  injurioas  force  of  the 
spark  is  pretty  well  absorbed  and  destroyed.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  ma^ificent  ten-celled  Titan  battery  at  work 
does  not  exceed  a  shilling  pr  hour. 

But  it  has  been  stated  that  the  voltaic  current  is  by  no 
means  a  fleet  mmaiger  compared  with  other  agents  wbidh 
are  at  the  cHumaud  of  the  electrician.  Consequently  it  is 
Bgt  the  electric  stream  generated  in  this  mi^ty  Mttary  which 
is  designed  to  be  actually  sent  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  per- 
formance of  tel^raphio  service.  Thu  primary  power  is  only 
used  to  call  up  and  stimulate  the  energy  of  a  more  speedy 
traveller.  The  voltaic  carrent,  generated  in  the  battery,  is 
transmitted  to  a  piece  of  complicated  apparatus  known  as 
Mr.  Whitehonse's  "  Double  luduction  CoUa"  These  coils 
are  arranged  in  pain,  and  each  coil  consists,  first,  of  a  thick 
bar  of  soft  iron  about  five  feet  long ;  then  of  a  sheath  of 
gatta  percha  enveloping  the  bar ;  next  of  several  miles  of 
comparatively  fine  silk-covered  copper  wire,  coiled  round  the 
Ciitta  percha  sheatb  and  bar ;  and  finally  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  silk-covered  coarser  copper  vrire  coiled  round  outside 
the  inner  coil,  but  witiioat  the  two  coils  having  anjr  metalUe 
GOBuaunication  or  eninection.  Now  the  inside  iron  bars, 
here,  are  intended  to  be  made  into  temporary  magnets  by  the 
action  ai  electrical  currents  circulating  throagh  the  coils. 
The  outer  coil  of  coarse  wire  carries  the  battery-current 
round  the  iron  to  make  it  a  temporary  magnet.  This  coil 
therefore  is  the  primary  or  ffeaerating  coil.  The  inner  coil 
of  finer  wire  has  a  new  independent  current  set  up  in  it  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  temporary  magnet ;  aa  the  primary 
current  makes  a  magnet,  so  Uie  magnet  makes  a  secondary 
carrent  in  tbe  previously  quiescent  coil,  and  this  secondarv 
and  magnetieuly  induced  carrent  it  is  which  is  sent  off  brisk 
enough  to  perform  the  work  of  rushing  across  the  Atlantic. 
This  independent  eecondary  current  is  therefore  tbe  trtma- 
mittion  citrrenl,  and  tbe  coil  in  which  it  is  produced  is  pro- 
perly tiie  transmission  coil.  To  Mr.  Whitebouse  the  merit 
IS  due  of  winding  the  secondary  transmission  coil  round  the 
msgnet  directly,  and  inside  of  the  generating  coil.  By  this 
means  tbe  magnet  has  additional  indneinff  power  given  to  it 
on  account  of  the  greater  propinquity.  The  coils  are  used 
in  pairs,  I>eGanse  each  one  mductively  increases  the  power  of 
its  neighbour,  and  in  return  has  its  own  energy  inductively 
increased  as  well.  The  great  heating  power  of  tbe  battery- 
current  is  rendered  harmless  by  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
primary  coil  through  which  it  is  passed.  If  at  any  time,  by 
accident,  the  current  find  a  short  course  for  itself  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  silk  covering  of  the  wire  being  injured,  the 
accident  is  immediately  indicated  by  tbe  rapid  rise  of  the 
temperature  of  tbe  coil. 

Ine  transmission-current  generated  in  the  inner  wire  of 
the  doable  induction-coil  necessarily  gets  considerably  weak- 
ened when  it  has  passed  through  a  distance  of  1800  or 
iSOO-miles.  Cmuequently  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the 
electrician's  plan  to  set  this  weakened  enrrent  immediately 
to  work  to  print  or  record  the  signals  transmitted.  The 
weakened  transmission-current  is  merely  caused  to  open  and 
close  tbe  outlet  of  a  fresh  battery  destined  to  do  the  printing 
or  recording  labour.  The  strand  of  the  cable  is  continued 
into  a  coil  of  fine  wire,  wound  about  a  bar  of  soft  iron. 
When  the  transmission-current  flows  throagh  the  coil,  tbe 
bar  becomes  a  temporary  magnet,  which  has  the  direction  of 
its  polarity  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  enrrent  (positive 
or  negative)  that  is  sent  through  the  coil.  The  pole  which 
is  north  when  the  transmission-current  is  positive,  becomes 
south  when  the  transmission-current  is  negative.  Near  to 
the  temporary  magnet  a  permanent  magnet  is  so  placed  that 
it  can  traver>e  backwards  and  forwards  upon  a  pivot  as  it 
is  actuated  by  the  temporary  magnet  The  north  pole  of 
tbe-permuientlnaffnet  is  attracted  by  the  south  pole  of  the 
temporary  one,  and  ciM  Mrnt;  A  that  as  the  polarity  of  th« 
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tompwirj  iBBgDet  ts  mersed,  the  permaiiMit  magnet  U 
cwued  to  traTene.  Wben  it  travenea  one  way,  it  openi 
the  ontlet  of  the  local  batteiy  by  effeetinff  a  conUet  and 
canaea  it  to  print ;  when  it  tcavenea  the  other  way  it  Bhati 
off  HiB  ctinent  of  the  looal  battery,  id  that  it  ia  eonatrained 
to  eean  to  print. 

It  ia  the  peeuliar  advutaga  of  this  relsy-instrament  (aa  it 
ia  called)  that  the  temporary  magiut  haa  no  other  work  to  do 
than  to  tarn  the  permanent  magnet  upon  its  almost  friction- 
leii  pivot.  It  faaa  no  spring  to  oToreome,  tnch  as  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  this  claas  of  instmrnenfag.  The 
arrangement  ia  80  sensitive  that  the  apparatiu  may  be  pat  in 
action  by  a  fragment  of  xinc  and  a  sixpence  pressed  against 
the  tongne.  These  relays  may  indeed  be  ordinarily  heard 
clicking  backwards  and  forwards,  and  working  antomatically 
when  the  large  indaction-coili  are  in  operation  within  a  few 
feet  of  them,  actoally  doing  a  little  basiness  on  their  own 
accoant,  althongh  not  in  commnnication  with  any  current, 
and  tranamitting  the  same  signals  and  messages  as  those  which 
are  hung  forwarded  throngh  the  agency  of  the  indiution- 
«m1s.  As  the  poles  of  the  indnetion-eoU  magneta  are  re- 
Teraed,  the  poles  of  the  relay-magnets  are  actuated  different 
ways,  Mr.  Whit^oaae  has  made  the  instramenta  even  more 
exqaisitely  delicate  hy  applying  a  second  permanent  magnet, 
ao  that  it  can  be  made  by  a  screw-adjostment  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  attracUou  acting  on  the  working  magnet,  either 
way. 

When  the  printing  battery  is  brought  into  operation  by 
the  relay,  already  described,  it  records  by  the  ^ency  of  one 
of  Professor  Morse's  iostraments.  In  this  instrument  a 
ribbon  of  paper  is  nnrolled  horn  a  hollow  cylinder  by  a  train 
of  clock-work,  and  as  it  ia  nnroUed,  a  sHarp  style,  magne- 
tically actuated,  indents  a  series  of  dots  or  lines  upon  the 
paper.  When  the  style  ia  pricked  down  but  for  an  instant, 
it  is  a  dbf  that  is  impressed.  Whrai  itiakept  down  for  more 
than  an  Instant  a  lengthened  line  or  <£uft  ia  left,  because  the 
puier  ribbon  is  being  drawn  along  beneath  the  style.  In 
order  that  the  style  may  be  magnetically  controlled  to  inscribe 
the  dash  or  the  dot,  it  is  held  up  by  a  strong  spring  when 
not  in  action,  and  drawn  down  by  a  temporary  magnet  formed 
by  the  printing  battery  current,  when  m  (^Mration.  A  soft 
iron  bar,  enveloped  by  a  coil  of  the  printing  battery  wire, 
is  stronger  than  the  spring  when  it  becomes  a  magnet,  and 
dracB  it  down. 

The  dot  and  dash-code  of  Professor  Morse  is  adopted  for 
the  Atlantic  service,  becanse  there  is  but  one  wire  in  the 
cable,  which  must  be  made  to  express,  at  least,  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  numerals  ;  different  combinations 
of  the  dot  and  dash  can  be  readily  caused  to  effect  this  ;  thos 
dot  and  dash,  .  —  ia  taken  to  signify  a ;  —  ...  to  eignify 
b ;  —  .  —  .  for  e }  —  .  .  d;  ,  for  e,  and  so  on.  Mr.  C. 
Bright  has  patented  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  in 
which  the  aame  elementary  symbols  are  given  by  sounds 
issning  &om  a  free  and  a  muffled  bell.  It  is  possible  that 
this  apparatus  vrill  some  day  be  adopted  by  Uie  Atlantic 
Company  for  their  service. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany the  use  of  the  fine  91^n  ship  Agamemnon  foi 
paying  out  one  half  of  the  cable  into  the  Atlantic,  and  eom- 
missioned  the  paddle-wheel  frigate  Leopard  to  act  aa  its 
tender.  The  United  States  Government  sent  over  the  mag- 
nificent new  heavy  frigate  Niagara  to  carry  the  other  half, 
with  the  paddle-wheel  steamer  Susqnehanna  for  a  tender. 
The  Agamemnon  proved  to  be  singularly  adapted  for  its 
work  in  consequence  of  having  one  square  space  as  a  hold, 
49  feet  across  and  SO  feet  deep.  In  this  space  the  1260 
miles  of  the  cable  were  able  to  be  deposited  in  a  single  cir- 
cnlar  coil  The  Niagara  was  not  by  any  means  so  well 
adapted  for  the  service,  and  had  to  he  considerably  altered 
in  her  internal  arrangementa  after  she  came  over  to  England, 
the  cable  even  then  being  diatribnted  into  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct coils.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  engineer  for  the 
paying  out,  planned  that  the  cable  should  come  up  from  the 
hold  of  the  ship,  sweeping  round  a  central  block  occupying 
the  width  of  the  coil,  and  then  wound  out  and  in  over  four 
grooved  sheaves,  geared  tt^ether  by  cogs,  finally  passing 
along  a  short  distance  above  the  poop-deck,  and  plunging 
over  a  fifth  sheave,  resting  over  the  stem,  into  the  sea.  A 
friction  drum,  also  geared  to  the  sheaves,  was  embraced  by 
blocks  worked  by  powerful  screws,  so  that  it  could  be  gripped 
mora  or  less  tightly  whenever  occasion  arose,  Provision  was 
also  made  to  register  electrically  the  speed  with  which  the 
ptymg-ont  vessels  moved  through  the  water,  the  rate  at 


which  tiie  cable  was  payed  out  every  initant  isdihe 
which  was  thrown  upon  it.  Electrical  signals,  too,  woe  le 
be  made  through  the  cable,  from  end  to  end,  every  ssomd, 
to  prove  the  muntenance  of  its  conlinuify.  The  h^omt'i 
ealeulaUona  fixed  from  four  to  five  miles  an  hoot  as  us  rate 
of  speed  at  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  the  payinj^t  <^ 
the  cable  should  be  effected.  -An  external  gnard  vas  placed 
over  the  screws  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  work,  to  preveot 
the  cable  being  injured  in  case  any  need  should  arise  fbt 
returning  upon  the  course  to  pick  up  some  portion  of  it  thit 
had  been  already  submerged.  A  small  journeyman  engine 
was  prepared  for  accomplishing  this  picking^ap  latnnr. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  dropping  the  portion  of  the  cablt 
in  the  act  of  being  submerged  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  severe  storm,  and  for  buoying  the  ei^  on^ 
the  storm  was  past,  the  dropping  being  accomplished  by 
means  of  veiy  strong  supemumeraiy  ropes  kept  ready  for  m 
purpose. 

'The  end  of  the  month  of  July  vras  selected  fat  the  accoah 
plishment  of  this  wonderful  enterprise,  because  Lisutcuat 
Maury  had  aseertuned,  by  the  accnmnlalion  of  a  lam  leiiei 

of  observations,  that  the  Northern  Atlantic  is  in  ue  mott 
favourable  condition  for  any  work  of  the  kind  in  this  geu^oa 
of  the  year.   There  is  then  the  least  likelihood  of  troable 
from  the  presence  of  either  fogs  or  icebergs,  and  ^es  of 
wind  are  almost  unknown  at  the  period,  excepting  jmi  off 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland.   Lieutenant  Maury  also  nuirked 
out  the  track  the  vessels  ought  to  endeavour  to  take.  Theo- 
retically, the  best  course  lay  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle 
running  directly  from  Trinity  Bay  in  Newfoundland  to 
Valentia  Harbonr  in  Ireland.   But  all  practical  navigaton 
are  aware  that  it  ia  altogether  impossible  to  direct  a  diip 
along  a  tme  great  circle  track.   Such  a  track  would  require 
that  the  course  of  the  vessel  should  be  altered  to  an  almoit 
infinitely  small  amount  at  every  succesaive  instant  ^Vbereu 
in  steering  by  the  com^asa  no  alteration,  of  course,  to  anj 
tiling  less  than  half  a  point  of  the  compass  ii  aetnally  trurt- 
woruy.   Bad  steering,  nnascertainable  seta  of  the  cnrrrot, 
and  unavoidable  compass  deviations,  introduce  continually 
errors  nearly approachmg  to  thisamonat.  Xiien(eDantMiii7 
consequently  planned  a  pUygcnal  route  from  Valentia  Har- 
bour to  Trinity  Bay,  in  which  there  were  only  six  chaogsi 
of  course,  each  one  restricted  to  a  quarter  of  a  point  of  the 
compass,  and  in  which  the  departure  from  a  tme  great  circle- 
path  was  no  more  than  eight-tenths  of  a  nautical  mile,  If 
one  ship  had  sailed  in  the  great  circle  route,  and  the  other  in 
the  polygonal  ronte,  each  moving  at  the  same  rate  of  speed, 
the  one  vessel  would  not  have  been  out  of  hail  of  the  other  the 
whole  way.    The  telegraph  cable  being  lud  in  the  polygoiial 
route,  and  then  hauled  in  by  windlasses  at  each  end,  until  it 
was  reduced  to  a  tme  great  circle  curve,  each  windlass  would 
only  have  to  vind  in  350  fathoms  of  the  cable.   The  entire 
length  of  the  cable  that  would  be  regmred  to  conneel 
Valentia  Harbour  vrith  Trinity  Bay  would  be  1834  statute 
miles.   The  liberal  allovnmce  of  a  superfluous  length  ol 
600  miles  was  therefore  made  to  provide  against  nnforeseea 
accidents. 

In  recent  years  very  great  improvemonts  have  been  made 
in  the  process  of  deep  sea  sounding,  chiefly  in  the  first 
instance  throngh  American  ingenuity  and  skill.  Mr.  Brooke, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  has  contrived  a  aoanding  Apparatm, 
vrhich  proves  very  snccessful  and  manageable.  The  apparatus 
consista  of  a  catmon-ball  threaded  upon  an  iron  rod  in  soch  a 
way  that  when  the  rod  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  sea  the 
cannon  ball  is  detached  from  a  pair  of  triggers  and  dropped, 
the  rod  being  then  drawn  up  with  specimens  of  the  bcillom 
adhering  to  a  hollow  cup  indented  into  its  inferior  snrfiue. 
Allowance  is  made  for  the  extent  to  which  transverse 
currents  d  raw  out  the  line  during  the  descent  of  the  plummet, 
based  upon  the  known  nte  at  which  the  plummet  ought  to 
descend  in  deep  water.  It  appears  from  a  large  series  of 
deep  soundings  which  have  now  been  taken,  that  the  actual 
bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  very  much,  and  very  abruptly  broken 
up ;  jagged  peaks  alternating  with  preeipitoM  submaTine 
vallies.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Atlantic  aeems  to  lie  ifl 
the  south  of  the  hanks  of  Newfoundland,  the  sounding  there 
indicating  a  descent  of  something  more  than  five  miles,  la 
the  more  northern  regions  the  depth  is  considerably  l'^--', 
expecially between  the  parallels  of  48''  and  55°  north  tatituii<?, 
There  is  one  great  zone  of  the  earth,  extending  from  tti 
west,  in  which  the  surface  appears  to  be  raised  comp&naiv.  l] 
high.  ThisEonemarksthelinemwhichthe  northern  and  »outli 
em  water-sheds  meet,alike  in  the  continenlJiof  America,Kuro;  < 
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and  Aai&  It  if  coutiimed  in  the  Northern  Parifie  through  the 
Alentiu  Itle*.  and  it  itretches  at  th«  hottom  of  the  Atlantic, 
w  a  sort  of  Bnbmarine  shelf  from  Cape  Race«  in  Newfoand- 
Und  to  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  Kewfuondland  and  the  British 
IilAndi  bemg  really  projecting  extremities  of  the  higher  portion 
ihe  ibeif.    This  platean  rests  preciiely  in  the  coane  along 
fbich  the  tel^raphic  cable  requires  to  be  etretched,  and  no- 
vhere  linki  to  more  than  a  trina  beyond  two  miles.  Besides 
tliis,  it  i>  covered  throogfa  a  great  portion  of  ita  conise  by 
nucroscopicallT  minote  calcareoaa  and  liliceons  shields  or 
ihelli  of  foraminated  and  diatom  races  of  creatares,  which  have 
been  produced  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  tropica,  and  then 
diifted  alonff      the  Qnlf  stream,  until  they  were  finally 
ditf  ped  in  this  region  as  a  kind  of  perpetual  snow  storm,  in 
coDKqoaice  of  puiiog  from  water  in  npid  onward  mort- 
ment,  into  flnld  that  ia  compar^vely  at  rest.  Thaie  delicate 
ronains  of  organised  enstenee  when  brought  ap  by  the 
deep  sea  plummet  pnm  to  be  ao  perfect  notwithatanding  their 
fiagiiity,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  deptha  whete  they 
lit  m  free  from  all  kinds  of  mechanical  tUstnrbance,  and  so 
ID  the  pnaae  a>ndiUon  which  must  ba  the  most  condociTo 
tn  the  aafe  ineserraUon  of  an  electrical  cable  once  deposited  in 
thtf  ir  recesses.   Lientenant  Berry  man,  of  the  United  States 
oary,  carefully  sounded  through  the  extent  of  this  submarine 
plalean,  and  described  it  as  beinc  smooth  and  slightly  inclined 
from  end  to  end.   Lientenant  Daynum  of  H.M.S.  Cyelopa, 
revised  these  aonndiogs  shortly  before  the  sailing  of  Uie 
expedition  for  the  submergence  of  the  cable,  going  over  the 
same  track  a^un,  and  folly  confirmed  the  general  facts  of  the 
relatiTeiy  slight  depth  ol  the  plateau,  and  the  abundant 

EreeenoB  «f  the  diatomaceona  and  foraminated  deposits,  but 
e  reportad  a  greater  degree  of  density  in  the  depths  of 
aStnai  pontiona  than  Lieutoiant  Bnrymau  had  conceived. 

On  the  fith  of  August,  1857,  operationa  oommenced.  There 
Tve  pre«nt  the '  Agamemnon/ '  Niagara,' '  Leopard/  '  Sns- 
fiaehanna,'  '  Willing  Mind,*  and  *  Advice,'  six  steamera 
intended  to  assist  in  various  parts  of  the  operations.  The 
ibiHB-eDd  of  the  cable  was  taken  on  shore  from  the  '  Nia- 
pn,*  by  a  immber  of  boats.  And  then  took  place  a  ceremonial 
inan^nratiiHi  of  the  enterprise  :  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land receiving  the  extreme  end  of  the  cable,  and  drawing  it 
into  a  teat  where  electrical  batteries  had  been  placed,  on  the 
beach  of  Valentia  Harbour.    The  engineer  was  doomed,  how- 
ner,  to  s  mortifying  disappointment.    A  slight  accident 
happened  to  the  cable  on  the  6th,  but  this  was  repaired,  and 
the  ships  proceeded.   By  the  morning  of  the  10th  they  had 
out  SOO  miles  to  sea,  and  the  eaUe  conveyed  meswiges  to 
ud  from  the  land  and  the  ships  with  the  utmost  &eiUty :  the 
peratna  on  ^oxa  following  the  history  of  the  voyage  lu>qr  by 
nor.    Oa  the  IlUi,  however,  the  engineer  found  that  33A 
Mtical  mUce,  or  3S0  statute  miles,  of  cable  had  been  sub- 
aerzed  ;  and,  knowinit  that  that  was  far  too  much  in  pro- 
ftrtioo  to  the  straight  line  distance,  he  concluded  there  was 
bo  much  *  alack '  or  ligzag  in  the  cable's  coarse.   A  modifi- 
otion  in  the  ^p  of  the  machinery  was  therefore  made }  and 
this  modification  appears  to  have  been  unskilfully  attended  to 
i-r  one  of  the  subordiaates.    The  cable  was  stretched  too 
'ijitly  ;  it  snapped,  and  went  to  the  bottom,  at  a  depth  of 
Te'.ve  tbouaand  feet,  equal  to  forty  times  the'height  of  St. 
Pul'a.    Preparations  are  beinK  made  at  thia  time,  March 
leHa,  for  immediately  resuming  the  attempt.    The  lost 
jvtioo  of  the  cable  has  been  replaced;  and  government 
^  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  an  nnder 
miaa  a^in  to  aaaiit  in  thia  national  enterprise. 

Eleetzieal  Telegmpht  now  render  useful  lerviee  fn  Hveral 
'.ties  of  Amoiea.   In  New  Y<^  eight  bell-towers  are  eon- 
>et«d  with  each  other,  and  with  the  central  tower  over  the 
Cry  Hall  by  tel^raphic  wires ;  this  system  is  used  to  si^- 
z»lae  an  alarm  of  fire.   At  Boston  a  comprehensive  plan  is 
vtM  on.    A  cenin^  station  has  been  selected,  in  which  the 
^Mipal  instramenta  are  placed.   Two  wires  take  a  very 
t?sitoiu  lonte  from  this  station ;  one,  ingeniously  supported 
-3  Imse-topa  by  insulated  standards,  extends  to  all  the  flre- 
lo««n  in  the  city,  where  it  acts  upon  raachiaery  which 
^^us  OB  a  Ivge  mU  whenever  an  impulse  is  transmitted 
tij'^ieh  tba  wire ;  the  other,  much  more  extensive,  proceeds 
&:  '.he  street  or  ward  signal-s'atioos  in  the  city.    At  each 
[h-M  ngnal-stationa  is  a  lox  containing  a  ma>;netic  appa- 
TT  J".  Boder  the  care  of  a  keeper.    If  a  fire  break  out  in  any 
of  the  city,  a  message  u  seat  to  the  nearest  signal-stiH 
.  the  tnaa  transmits  a  signal  to  the  central  station,  whence 
« fc.«ctrie  iB^dn  it  lani  to  all  the  beU'tomn  in  tha  dty. 


the  ringing  of  wbldi  cottv^  the  r«inind  inlbrmation.  It  it 
obvious  that  other  public  informatioD,  besides  that  relating  tn 
fires,  may  be  dtsseniinated  throi^hont  the  city  by  ainmai 
means.  There  are  about  fifty  miles  of  wire  in  this  telegraph 
at  Boaton.  There  seems  every  rsason  to  heUave  that^  now 
the  telegraphic  wires  follow  so  many  anb-way  nniteo  in 
London,  local  news  will  gndnally  ba  fannght  within  the 
scope  of  the  system. 

£L£CTBIClTr  OF  ORQANIC  BEINQS.  Plants  and 
snimala,  under  certain  circumstances,  exhibit  electrical 
phenomena.  These  however  are  not  ao  constant  or  fre- 
quent as  is  sometimes  imagined.  Considering  the  eonnectioo 
that  is  now  known  to  exist  between  the  neat  forces  of  natur^ 
as  Idght,  Heat,  Chemical  Action,  and  £iectricify,  it  is  per- 
lian  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  slectrioal  ^nomena  oca 
exhibited  by  organised  bodies. 

In  Plants  it  appears  that  dntiag  growth  eleebjdty  li 
develojwd.  Pouilkt  filled  several  pets  with  earUi,  and 
placed  in  than  different  kinds  of  seeds,  and  then  insalatod 
them.  During  the  process  of  germination  no  electric  distiurb- 
ance  was  discovered,  but  when  the  seeds  began  to  apront  a 
gold-leaf  elocbvmeter  had  ita  leaves  separated  at  leut  half 
an  inch  from  each  other.  Pouillat  ccmcludea  that  the  vegeta- 
tion on  the  surfMM  of  the  earth  must  produce  a  vast  amount 
of  electricity,  and  be  an  active  cause  of  its  phenomena  in 
the  atmosphere.  Other  observeza  have  found  that,  placing 
wires  in  the  bark  and  pith  of  a  growing  tree,  they  have  obtained 
decided  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  galTanie  current 
These  exhibitions  of  electric  distnihanca  are  undoubtedly 
dependent  on  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  plant, 
and  this  is  ooa  of  tha  many  instanoea  in  which  we  find  one 
force  in  nature  re[maniting  another.  Undw  the  in^neDce  ol 
heat  and  light  the  chsmiealand  attractive  forces  an  brought 
into  play,  and  the  motile  fiuta  of  the  growth  of  the  punt 
aa  well  as  electrical  phMiomena  an  the  rwult 

In  the  Animal  Kingdom  tha  aame  indicationa  of  the  pre- 
sence of  riectriei^  is  afforded  during  the  activity  of  the 
vital  functions.  Uatteucci  has  observed  a  considerable  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  when  wires  were  connected  wiUi 
it  passing  from  the  liver  and  stomach  of  a  nbbit  Other 
experimenters  have  obtained  similar  results.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  these  phenomena  were  due  to  the  chemical 
ehauges  going  on  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  they  cease 
on  the  death  of  the  animal.  Free  electricity  is  ex- 
cited by  the  movements  of  the  human  body.  This  is 
made  evident  by  rubbing  the  feet  oa  a  woollen  mg,  when,  on 
applying  the  hand  to  a  gold-Uaf  eleetimneter,  ue  presence 
of  Mectrie  disturbance  is  indicated*  Some  persons  an 
mon  liable  to  this  development  than  othen  i  and  Dr.  -Car- 
pentw  says  then  in  penons  "  who  searoely  aver  poll  ofl 
arUclea  of  dreea  whidihave  been  woni  nnt  the  skin  wiUi- 
out  sparks  and  a  enokling  noiae  beiag  predueed,  especially 
in  dry  weather." 

Recent  experiments  of  Mattened  and  Da  Bols-Raymood 
have  shown  not  only  ^t  free  electricity  is  developed  in 
animal  bodies,  but  that  there  is  a  true  galvanic  current  both 
in  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Oalvani  attributed  the  move- 
ments, first  observed  his  wife,  induced  in  a  frog's  leg  by 
plates  of  copper  and  tine,  to  a  purely  animal  action.  Volta 
showed  that  the  movements  observod  by  Oalvani  were  de- 
pendent on  the  chemical  action  developed  in  the  metals. 
Matteucci  observed  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  frog  to  galvanie  action,  and  made  nse  of  the 
Iw,  prqiared  as  a  galvanometer,  in  many  of  his  experiments. 
ThB  mode  of  naing  it  was  simply  to  take  the  leg  of  a  recently- 
kUled  frog  with  ^e  crural  nerve  dissected  out  of  the  body, 
but  remaining  in  connection  with  it.  The  leg  was  then 
inclosed  in  a  glan  tube,  covered  with  an  insulating  varnish, 
and  the  nerve  allowed  to  hang  freely  at  ita  open  end.  When 
two  points  of  the  nerve  thus  prepared  are  brought  in  contact 
with  any  two  substances  in  a  different  electrical  state,  the 
musclefl  of  the  frog's  leg  an  thrown  into  contraction.  By 
this '  galvanoscopio  frog  Matteucci  was  able  to  detect  cur- 
lents  of  electricity  In  the  muscles  of  animals,  by  cutting  into 
them,  and  placing  one  extremity  of  the  nerve  deep  m  the 
wound  and  the  other  at  its  lipa.  The  experiments  of 
Matteucci  were  foUowed  np  by  Da  Bms-Rjwmond,  who  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclnsiona  •.—1.  That  galyamc  cur- 
rents may  be  observed  in  «ny  limb  of  any  ammal  whether 
cold  or  warm-blooded.  These  eurtents  m  some  bmba  ara 
directed  downwards,  hi  olhon  upwards.  They  are  ol 
diW intoSty  in  Wnt  Umh.?hut  thrir  i^^-"^* 
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individoalB  of  Mm  same  epecies.  S.  The  electro-inoUve 
Action  on  which  these  carrents  depend  does  not  ariw  firom 
the  contact  of  heterogeneoos  tissues,  as  Volta  supposed ;  for 
the  different  tissues,  the  narres,  mnscles,  and  tendons,  in  an 
electric  point  of  view,  are  quite  homogeneous.  3.  These  cnr- 
rents  are  produced  by  the  muBcles.  If  any  nndisBected 
moBcle  of  any  animal  lie  brought  into  the  circuit  longitudi- 
nally,  it  generally  exhibits  an  electro-motive  action,  the 
direction  of  which  depends  on  the  poaition  of  the  miucle. 
The  current  of  tiie  whole  limb  1*  nothing  bat  the  resultant 
of  the  partial  carrents  which  an  engendered  by  each  muscle 
of  Uie  limb.  It  is  therefore  a  '  muscular  current.'  4.  The 
law  of  the  muscular  current  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 
*'  Any  point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  lonfptudinal  section  of 
the  muscle  is  poidUve  in  relation  to  any  point  of  the  natural 
or  artificial  transverse  section."  6.  By  means  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law  an  explanation  ia  afforded  of  the  muscular 
current  appearing  in  one  instance  an  upward  one,  in  another 
a  downward  one,  which  occurs  according  as  the  upper  or  the 
under  of  the  two  transverse  sections  is  made  to  touch  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  galvanometer  wire,  whilst  the  other  end 
is  applied  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  muscle.  This  is 
tme  even  as  regards  abreda  of  muaelo  connsting  of  only  a 
few  primary  fibres,  and  such  as  only  admit  of  obMrvstion  by 
the  microseope.  6.  The  nerves  are  posaeaaad  of  an  dectro- 
motive  power  which  acts  according  to  the  aame  law  as  the 
masclea.  Whilst  still  in  organic  connection  with  the  mosdes, 
and  forming  part  of  a  circuit  in  which  the  muscles  give  liae 
to  a  current,  the  nerves  simply  jplay  the  part  of  an  inactive 
conducting  body,  jnrovided  theiT  own  current  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  circuit. 

There  are  certiun  animals  which  possess  the  power  of  ac- 
cumulating electric  force  within  their  bodies,  and  of  discharg- 
ing it  at  will  in  a  violent  form,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  insects  and  Mollusea  which  have  been  said  (though 
this  is  doubtful)  to  communicate  sensible  shocks,  these 
animals  are  all  included  in  the  class  of  Fishes.  About  seven 
species  of  tiiis  class,  belonging  to  five  ^enma,  are  knovra  to 
possets  electric  properties,  and  it  is  curious  that  these  eenera 
belimg  to  tribes  very  diseimilu  from  one  another,  and  that, 
thon^  eadi  haa  a  limited  geographical  range,  one  species  or 
other  it  fband  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Thus,  the 
three  species  of  Torpedo,  belonging  to  the  Bay  tribe,  are 
found  on  most  of  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
xanean,  and  sometimes  so  abundantly  as  to  be  a  staple  article 
of  food.  The  Gymnotfu,  or  Electric  Bel,  is  confined  to  the 
rivers  of  South  America.  The  ATurw  (more  correctly  the 
Malaptentru)i),  which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Sumou 
tribe,  occurs  in  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Nile.  The 
TWcAturtM,  or  Indian  Sword-Fish,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Indian  Seas ;  and  the  Tetraodon  (one  of  the  ^enns  allied  to 
the  Diodon,  or  Qlobe-Fish)  has  only  been  met  with  on  the  coral 
banks  of  Johanna,  one  «  ^e  Comcoo  Islands.  These  fishes 
hate  not  all  been  examined  with  the  same  degree  of  attention, 
bnt  it  seams  probable  that  liia  |dien«iiena  wmch  they  exhibit, 
and  the  stractaral  peculiarities  with  which  these  are  con- 
nected, are  essentially  the  same  throoghoat. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  all  is  the  power  of  giving 
to  any  hviag  body  which  touches  them  a  snock  resembling 
in  its  effects  that  produced  by  the  dischai^e  of  a  Leyden  jar. 
This  is  of  very  variable  intensity  in  different  species  and 
individuals,  and  at  different  times.  The  Gymnotui  will 
attack  and  paralyse  horses,  as  well  as  kill  small  animals  ; 
and  the  discharges  of  large  fish  (which  are  20  feet  long) 
sometimesprove  sufficient  to  deprive  men  of  sense  and 
motion.  The  effects  of  the  contact  of  the  Torpaio  are  less 
severe,  and  soon  pass  off ;  but  the  shock  is  attended  with 
considerable  pain  when  the  fish  is  vigorous.  The  electrical 
organs  appear  to  be  charged  and  discharged  to  a  certain 
extent  at  the  will  of  the  animals.  Their  power  is  generally 
exerted  by  the  approach  of  some  other  wumal,  or  by  some 
external  irritation ;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  call  it 
into  action,  even  in  vigoroos  individn^s.  It  osaallv  dimi- 
luahes  with  the  general  feebleness  of  the  system,  though  some- 
times a  dying  fish  exerts  considerable  power.  All  electrical 
fishes  have  their  energy  exhausted  by  a  continned  aeries  of 
discharges  ;  hence  it  is  a  common  practice  with  convoys  in 
South  America  to  collect  a  number  of  wild  horses  and  drive 
them  into  the  rivers,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  when  they 
pass,  from  being  injured  by  the  fish.  If  excessively  ex- 
hausted, the  animals  may  even  die ;  bnt  they  osnally  recover 
their  electrical  energy  after  a  few  hoars'  rest. 

The  TorpedOf  froa  iu  prosimitj  to  Enropain  ahora^  hu 


been  most  frequently  made  the  subject  of  obwrvation  and 
experiment;  and  the  foUowingarethemostimportsntrenilU 
of  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  upon  it  bjr  variou  [ 
inquirers : — That  the  shock  received  by  the  organs  of  tenia-  ' 
tion  in  man  is  really  the  result  of  an  electric  ihscbarge,  has 
now  been  folly  established.   Although  no  one  has  ever  wen 
a  spark  emitted  from  the  body  of  one  of  the  fish,  it  may  be 
tamXy  maniflBited  by  caonng  the  Torpedo  or  Cfysaflii  to 
send  its  discJiarige  twongh  a  dightly  interrupted  eircoit  Tke 
galvanometer  is  infioeniMd  by  uie  discfaartte  of  the  Torpedo, 
and  chemical  decomposition  may  he  effected  by  it,  si  well  u  [ 
magnetic  properties  commonicated  to  needles.   It  seema 
essential  to  the  proper  reception  of  the  shock,  that  two  parts 
of  the  body  should  be  touched  at  the  same  time,  and  Hat  ' 
these  two  should  be  in  different  electrical  states.  The  inoit 
energetic  discharge  is  procured  from  the  Torpedo  hj  toucluiig 
the  Dack  and  belly  simultaneously,  the  electrici^  of  Ibe 
dorsal  surface  being  positive,  and  that  of  the  ventral  ntgsttve; 
and  by  this  means  the  galvanometer  may  he  strongly  ^eded,  | 
every  part  of  the  back  being  positive  with  respect  to  mry 
part  of  the  opposite  siir&ce.   When  the  two  wires  of  tM 
galvanometer  are  applied  to  the  corresponding  parti  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  same  su&ce,  no  infiaence  is  mamfestcd; 
hut,  if  the  two  pointa  do  not  corre^nd  in  sitnation,  whether 
they  be  both  on  the  hack  or  both  on  the  belly,  the  indexof 
the  galvanometeris  made  to  deviate.  Thed^reeofproumtf 
to  the  electric  oi:gan  appears  to  be  the  aoorce  of  the  diffeteocs 
in  the  relative  state  of  diArent  parts  of  the  body ;  thoM  i 
whidi  are  near  to  it  being  always  positive  in  Tespeet  to  tkoR 
more  distant.  Dr.  Davy  found  that,  however  mncn  Torpedoei 
were  irritated  through  a  single  point,  no  discharge  took  place ; 
and  he  states  that,  when  one  -aorface  only  is  touched  ud 
irritated,  the  fish  themselves  appear  to  make  an  effort  to 
bring  the  border  of  the  other  surface,  by  muscular  conlnC' 
tion,  into  contact  with  the  offendine  body ;  and  that  thii  ii 
even  done  by  foetal  fish.    If  a  fish  be  placed  between  two 
plates  of  metal,  the  edges  of  which  are  m  contact,  no  ^lock 
IS  pergeived  by  the  hands  placed  upon  th«n,  since  ths  metal  ; 
is  a  better  conductor  than  the  hnmaa  body ;  but  if  the  plaM 
be  separated,  and  while  stUl  in  contact  with  the  opponte  i 
sides  of  the  body,  the  hands  he  applied  to  them,  the  di>>  ' 
charge  is  at  once  rendered  perceptible,  and  it  may  be  puied 
through  a  line  formed  by  the  moistened  hands  of  two  or  more  : 
persons,  the  extremities  being  brought  into  relation  with  tbs 
opposite  plates.    The  electrical  phenomena  of  the  GjWJWtw  : 
are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  Torpedo  ;  but  the  ; 
opposite  electrical  states  are  found  to  exist,  not  between  tbe  ; 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  but  between  t^e  head  *and  tul;  ; 
80  that  the  shock  is  most  powerful  when  the  connection  u  i 
formed  between  these  two  extreme  points. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  peculiar  power  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  , 
connection  between  the  nervous  centres  and  certain  oi^uu . 
peculiar  to  eketrical  fishes.  In  the  Torpedo  the  electneal 
oixana  are  of  a  flattened  shape,  and  occupy  the  fnmt  and : 
sides  of  the  body,  forming  two  lar^e  muses,  vhich  extend 
backvrards  and  outwards  from  each  side  of  the  and.  They  an 
compoaed  of  two  layers  of  memhnue,  between  which  is  a 
whitish  soft  pulp,  divided  into  columos  by  processes  of  the 
membrane  sent  off  so  as  to  form  partitiona  like  the  cells  of  i 
honeycomb ;  the  ends  of  these  columns  being  directed  towardii 
the  two  snr&ces  of  the  body.  The  colnmna  are  again  suhi 
divided  horizontally  by  more  delicate  partitiona,  which  foni, 
each  into  a  number  of  distinct  cella ;  the  partitions  are  ei< 
tremely  vascular,  and  are  profusely  sup|)lied  with  ner\'ett,  tbi| 
fibres  of  which  seem  to  break  np  into  nuanter  fibrillse  to  f-nii 
plexuses  upon  these  membraues.  The  fluid  contained  in  ihi 
electrical  organs  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  ihem,  thattbi 
specific  gravity  of  the  mass  is  only  1*026,  whilst  that  ol  ihi 
body  in  general  is  about  1'060 ;  ud  from  a  chemical  ei| 
amination  of  its  oonstilnents,  it  seeme  to  be  little  else  thai 
water,  holding  one-tenth  part  of  albumen  in  ulntion,  with 
litUe  chloride  of  sodium.  The  electrical  ornans  of  G^fmnolt 
are  essentially  the  aame  in  structure,  though  cufferiug  in  ehapt 
in  accordance  with  the  conformation  of  tlie  animal ;  th4 
occupy  one-third  of  its  whole  bulk,  and  run  along  nearly  ii 
entire  length;  there  are  however  two  dietinct  pairs,  onemw 
larger  than  the  other.  The  prisms  are  here  lesa  nntner»i! 
but  are  much  longer ;  for  they  run  in  the  direction  of  tl 
length  of  the  body,  a  difference  which  is  productive  ot 
considerable  modification  of  the  character  of  the  discharj 
In  the  jSilunu  there  is  not  any  electrical  oi^an  bo  fleiiait« 
thotfajiist  described  J  bnt  the  thicl^^Iayer  of  dexue  cellu 
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tisne,  wludi  completely  ramraiids  the  body,  am>eara  to  be 
nbterrieiit  to  this  fanction ;  it  is  compoMd  of  tendiooDS 
fibres  interwoTen  together,  and  of  an  albaminooa  mbstance 
contained  in  their  intentices,  so  as  to  hrar  a  close  analoey 
with  the  cellalar  partitioDS  in  the  special  oigans  of  ^e 
Torpedo  and  Oymnohu.  The  organs  of  the  other  known 
electrical  fishes  have  not  yet  come  under  the  nottea  of  any 
uatoniiit. 

la  all  these  instances  the  electrical  organs  are  sapplied 
vith  nerves  of  very  great  sise,  laiger  than  any  others  m  the 
tame  animala,  and  larger  than  any  nerve  in  ouinr  animals  of 
like  hulk.  They  all  ariie  in  the  Torpedo  from  a  nnglicnie 
nan  aitnmted  buiind  the  eerebdiiim,  and  emnectaa  with  the 
ofdoUa  oUmuata,  to  which  the  nama  of  '  dectrie  lobe  *  has 
been  given ;  the  first  two  of  them  isme  from  the  cianiom  in 
dose  proximity  with  the  fifth  pair,  and  have  been  regarded 
u  belonging  to  it,  although  their  real  oriipn  is  different ; 
vhikt,  &om  tiie  distribntton  of  the  third  electrical  nerve  to 
the  Btomaeh,  after  sending  its  prindpal  portion  to  the  elec- 
biol  organ,  it  would  seem  analogous  to  the  eighth  pair  or 
pD«mogaatrie. 

The  electrieil  nerves  in  the  Chftnnotvt  are  believed  to 
trise  from  the  spinal  mairow  alone  ;  and  those  of  the  Silurm 
ire  partly  intercostals  and  partly  belong  to  the  fifth  pair. 
Tbe  int^iity  of  the  nerves  is  essential  to  the  fall  action  of 
the  electrical  organs.   If  all  the  tmoks  be  eat  on  one  side, 
tbe  pow«r  of  that  organ  will  be  destrc^ed,  bnt  that  of  the 
other  may  remain  nniinnred.   If  the  nervei  be  partially 
destnyed  on  either  or  both  sides,  the  power  is  retained  by 
tbe  pntion  «t  the  otgaoa  itOl  bi  connection  with  the  een- 
Ina  The  same  effects  are  prodooed  by  ^ng  the  nerves  as 
hj  catting  them.   Even  slices  of  the  ngan  entirely  sejpa- 
nted  from  the  body,  except  hy  a  nemos  fibre,  may  exhibit 
electrical  properties.    DischaigeB  may  be  excited  by  irrita- 
tim  of  the  brain  when  the  nerves  are  entire,  or  of  the  part 
of  tbe  divided  tmnk  distriboted  on  the  organ  ;  bnt  on  de- 
(trojins  the  electric  lobe  of  the  brain  the  electric  power  of 
the  animal  ceases  entirely,  although  all  the  other  ganglionic 
cratres        be  removed  withoat  impairing  it.    It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  after  the  section  of  the  electrical  nerves 
Torpedoea  appear  more  lively  than  before  the  operation,  and 
irtully  Hv*  longer  than  others  not  so  injured,  which  are 
aeited  to  diachaige  frequently.   P<nsonB  which  act  violently 
« the  nemu  ajstem  nave  a  striking  effect  upon  the  elec- 
trical manifeitationi  of  these  fish ;  thasttwograinsof  muriate 
ef  moiplnn  were  found  by  Ifatteueo  to  prodnce  death  after 
ibmt  tea  minutes,  during  which  time  the  discharges  were 
Terr  muBerous  and  powrafbl;  and  strychnia  also  excited 
poverfol  disehaiges  at  first,  succeeded  bv  weaker  ones,  the 
mijnala  dying  in  violent  convnlrions.   When  the  animals 
TRO  under  the  inflsence  of  strychnia  it  was  observed  that 
'ie  digfatest  irritation  occasioned  discharges  ;  a  blow  given 
to  iht  tAble  on  which  the  animal  was  placed  being  sufiicient 
to  piodne*  this  effect.   If  the  spinal  cord  were  divided,  how- 
cm',  no  irritation  of  the  parts  situated  below  the  section 
oli^  forth  a  shock.   It  has  also  been  ascertained  bv  Mat- 
tr&ed  that  tbe  electric  power  is  snspended  when  the  Torpedo 
ii  flanged  into  water  at  32',  and  is  recovered  again  when  it 
■  inunened  in  water  of  a  temperature  from  A8'  to  68' ;  and 
'Jvu  this  alternation  may  be  repeated  several  times  upon  the 
luM  fisli.    Bat  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  S6°  the  Tbr- 
pds  soon  ceases  to  live,  and  diei  while  giving  a  great  number 
cf  violent  ditchaiges.  (Carpentv.) 

Fiom  tlieae  fac^  it  is  evident  that  the  electric  force  is 
:«veloped  na  the  result  of  nervous  agency.   From  this  it  has 
[-^en  flCHnetimei  hastily  infaired  that  the  electric  and  nervoos 
^oea  axw  identical.    This,  however,  is  not  more  probable 
'iaa  thai  the  contractile  force  of  the  mnseles  is  identical 
T-rh  the  nervous  force.   The  best  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
appears  to  be  the  correlation  of  these  furees.  They 
coovertible  forces,  the  one  being  capable  of  generating 
other  ;  the  forcegeneiatedbeingalways  the  representative 

<  'itt  Zove  generating  it.   The  uses  of  these  electric  o^ans 

<  a  •oncwliat  difficult  to  oplain.  The  QMmnolua  eats  vwy 
^  of  the  fishes  which  it  kiUs  by  its  shocks,  ud  this  is  the 
CM  with  the  Torpedoes,   Dr.  John  Davy  conjeetares  that 

clectne  diadiarges  decompose  the  water,  and  snppljing 
j-9  uriat  in  respiration.   Dr.  Carpenter  soggests  that  this 
'.'■tJlmi  actMO  m^  asnstthe  digestion  of  the  tisb,  as  animals 
tpy  «l«ctrici^  are  more  digestible.    The  elecrrical  ccm- 
v'lia      the  animal  itself  he  alw  thinks  may  conduce  to  the 
dieeirtioB  of  ita  food. 
^'JarptsfccTiMic^fayPj^MoA^,  OeaeralmidOompo- 


ratite;  Professor  Hattencci,  EU!ctro-PhyetolgicalRe$eardta; 
PHleitM/huxU  Trantaaimt,  1850  ;  Matteucci,  Ztfetem  wwa 
the  Phyaieal  Phenomena  ^  Living  Beingt,  translated  by 
Pereira;  Du  Bois-Raymond,  On  Matteueei's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Benee  Jonee,  editor  of  Dr.  Dn  BoiH-riaymond's  Reteareket 
in  Animal  Elfctrici^  i  H.Bence  Jones,  ^^roet  of  Z)a^eif- 
Rmmond'e  Beaearehee  in  Animal  Elekricity.) 

ELEOTRIS,  a  genna  of  Acantbopterygions  Fiahes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  OModa.  Like  the  Oobiea  the  species 
have  flexible  spines  in  the  fint  dorsal  fin,  and  an  append- 
age behind  the  vent,  bnt  they  have  tbe  ventral  fins  separate 
and  six  giU-iays.  The  species  are  inhabiianta  of  the  fresh 
waten  d  warm  countries,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 
mad. 

M  domatrix,  the  Sleeper,  is  a  laige  fish.  It  ia  found  in 
the  West  Indian  manbfB.  Other  species  have  heenfoundin 
Africa,  India,  and  the  Meditetrsnean. 
ELIDONE.  [SsPiADJi.l 
ELLENBORdUGH.  [Cumbkrlakd.] 
ELLENBOHOUGH,  CORD.  Edward  Law  was  bom 
November  16,  1700,  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  tbe  county  of  Cum- 
berland. He  was  the  fonrth  sod  of  Dr.  Edmnnd  Lmw,  biahop 
of  Carlisle.  He  received  bin  rudimentary  education  at  the 
reridence  of  his  maternal  nncle,  the  Rev.  Hamphrey  Chris- 
tian, who  then  resided  at  Docking  in  Norfolk.  He  wan  re- 
moved thence  in  176S  to  the  Charter-hoase  School,  London, 
and  placed  on  the  foundation.  In  1768  he  was  entered  of 
St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
B.A.  he  lemoved  to  London,  and  became  a  student  of  law  at 
tbe  Inner  Temple.  Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  ae- 
qnired  by  a  short  preparatory  practice  the  needfnl  tedinieal 
knowledge,  he  soon  took  his  place  among  the  chief  memben 
of  the  profession.  He  was  engaged  as  the  leading  connsel  in 
tbe  defence  of  Warren  Hastings,  1768  to  1796,  and  in  this 
famous  trial  acqnired  great  diRtinction  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  spedcer.  In  Westminster  Hall  he  had  Erskine  and  other 
able  rivals  to  contend  with,  and  never  rose  to  the  first  lead 
as  a  pleader,  bnt  he  became  the  admitted  leader  of  the 
Northern  Circnit.  His  rise  in  the  profesHion  was  remarkably 
rapid.  In  1801  be  was  appointed  attorney-general  and 
knighted,  and  in  the  same  year  he  vns  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  April  1802  Sir  Edward  Law 
succeeded  Lord  Kenyon  as  lord  cnieif  justice  of  the  conrt  of 
King's  Bench,  and  was  created  a  peer  by  the  tiUe  of  Baron 
EllenborooEh,  of  Bllenboroagh  in  Cumberland,  by  patent 
dated  April  lOth,  IflOS.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  privr 
councillor.  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  1805  he  strennoualy 
opposed  any  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the 
trial  of  Lord  Melville  in  1806  Lord  EllenbOTongh  voted 
against  him.  In  1813  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  inqnire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  In  1814  he  was  one  of  the  jo'^pes  who  preBided  at 
the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  in  1818  on  the  trial  of 
Hone.  [Honk,  William,  .S'.  1.]  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  retired  from  the  bench.  He  died  December  13, 
1816,  at  his  residence  in  London.  He  married  in  1762, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  eldest  son.  who 
is  now  Earl  of  EUenboroagh.  Lord  Brongham,  m  his 
'Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,'  makes  we  following 
remark*  on  his  character  as  a  judge : — "  Tlie  Term  Reports 
bear  ample  testimony  to  tbe  vigour  of  this  eminent  indi- 
vidual's capacity  during  the  eighteen  years  tiiat  he  filled  Ute 
first  place  among  tbe  English  common-law  judges.  .... 
He  was  somewhat  irascibJe,  and  sometimes  even  violenL 
Bnt  no  one  conld  accuse  him  of  the  least  partiality.  His 
honest  and  manly  nature  ever  diedwned  as  much  to  trample 
overbearingly  on  the  humble  as  to  croncfa  meanly  befors  tbe 

powerfdl  He  despatched  business  with  great  celerity, 

and  for  the  most  part  with  success.  Bat  causes  were  not 
sifted  before  him  with  that  closeness  of  scrutiny,  and  parlies 
were  not  suffered  to  bring  forward  all  they  had  to  state  with 
that  fulness  and  freedom,  which  alone  can  prevent  miide- 
dsion,  and  ensure  the  due  administration  of  justice." 

ELLESMERE,  EARL  OF.  Loan  FaAMois  Lbvuom 
Gowaa  was  hanx  in  London,  Jasnaiy  1, 1800.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Doke  of  SatherUnd,  and  brother  of 
the  present  Duke.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  left,  the  univ^niity 
I  in  1820,  in  which  year  he  was  returned  as  M,P,  fur  Blitlch- 
i  ingly  in  Snrrey,  since  disfranchised  by  the  Itf  form  Act.  At 
a  time  when  the  German  langunRn  was  lillle  «tmli«(l  iu 
England  he  distingoished  himself  by  a  translatiuu  «r  the 
'Fanit'<^  Oothe,  ia  two  Tolnoue,  whicb  wit^^nore  tW 
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ones  reprinted  1>6fbre  the  aalhor  resolved  to  withdraw  it 
from  circulation.    It  has  now  been  several  years  oot  of 

SrioL  The '  Faust'  was  followed  by '  TransUtioas  from  the 
lennan,  and  Original  Poems,  by  Lord  Francii  Leveion 
Qower,*  8vo,  London,  1824.  Tbia  small  volume  consists  of 
translations  of  seven  lyrical  poems  by  Schiller,  one  by 
Otithe,  one  by  Salis,  and  three  by  Ktimer,  and  of  thirteen 
original  poems.  He  was  Af.F.  for  Sutherlandshire  from  1826 
to  1830.  In  1827  be  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 
From  January  1628  to  July  1830  he  was  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  from  July  to  November  1830  he  was  secretary 
at  war.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1833,  havina  re< 
ceived  as  his  iDheritance  the  Bridgewater  estates,  which  his 
father  had  inherited  from  the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  he 
assomed  the  name  of  Eoebtoh.  From  1835  to  1846  Liurd 
Francis  Sgerton  waa  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire.  In  thtt 
autumn  of  1839  he  commenced  a  voyage  in  faia  ownyacht  np 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  wintered  at  Some,  wnence  he 
Bailed  for  Malta  in  April  1840,  and  having  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  made  a  tour  in  Palestine.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  nniversity  of  Aberdeen.  In  1843  he 
published  '  Mediterranean  Sketches,  by  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton,*  12mo.  In  this  volume  the  poem  called '  The  Pilgrimage  * 
records  some  of  the  most  interesting  impressions  of  his  tour 
in  Palestine.  It  is  followed  by  extracts  from  his  joainal 
and  by  a  few  poems.  A  new  edition  of  these  poems,  with 
several  additions,  was  published  in  18£6, '  The  Pilgrimage, 
and  other  Poems,*  4to.  In  1846  he  was  created  £arl  of 
Kllesmere  and  Viscount  Brackley,  titles  nearly  correspooding 
to  those  held  by  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  held  the  title  of  Viscount  Braddey,  and  had 
prerioosly  held  that  of  Baron  Ellesmere.  The  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  waa  elected  Proident  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in 
1849.  In  18M  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
in  the  same  year  became  colonel-commandant  of  the  Lan- 
cashire yeomaniT  cavalry.  He  was  also  deputj-Iientenant 
of  Sutherlandshire.    He  died  Feb.  81,  1867. 

Besides  the  works  before  mentioned,  the  Earl  of  EUesmera 
published  the  'Camp  of  Wallenstein,  and  other  Poems;' 
the  tragedies  of  *  Catherine  of  Cleves  and  Hemant ; '  '  The 
Sieges  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  from  the  German  of  K.  A. 
Schimmer,  and  other  sources,*  16mo,  1847  ;  '  Military  Events 
in  Italy,  transcribed  from  the  German,'  12mo,  1851 ;  *Life 
and  Character  of  the  Duke  of  Welliogton,*  ISmo.  1852 ; 
*  History  of  the  Two  Tartar  Conqaeroia  of  China,  from  the 
French  of  J.  P.  U'Orleani,*  Svo,  1854. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  at  bia  xeridence,  Bridgewater 
House,  Cleveland  Square,  London,  bad  one  of  the  very  finest 

falleries  of  paintiof^  possessed  by  any  individual  in  the 
ingdom.  He  inherited  the  chief  portion  of  it  aa  a  partof 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  but  he  made  iome 
additions  to  it  himself,  and  in  a  very  handsome  manner  be 
made  it  accessible  to  the  public.  We  ought  to  mention  that 
his  lordship  presented  to  tiie  nation  his  celebrated  portrait 
of  Shakspere,  known  aa  the  Chandos  Shakspere,  with  a  view 
to  its  forming  a  portion  of  the  projected  National  Gallery  of 
Portraits. 

ELLIOTT,  EBENEZER,  the  Corn-law  Rhymer,  was  bom 
March  17th,  1781,  at  the  New  Foundry,  Maabro',  near 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire.  His  father,  a  clerk  at  the  foundrv, 
was  an  ardent  politician,  and  a  stem  ultra-calvinistic  dis- 
senter of  the  Berean  sect ;  and  he  employed  bis  "  brother 
Berean,  Tommy  Wright,  the  Bainesley  tinker"  to  baptise 
hU  son— as  the  poet  relates  in  hia  *  Autobiography,'  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  death  in  the '  Athenaeum '  (Jaouaiy  12, 
1850).  The  elder  Elliott  (also  an  Ebenezer)  was  accoa- 
toraed  to  preach  in  his  own  room  every  fourth  Sunday,  to 
persons  of  a  similar  persuasion,  who  used  to  come  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  to  hear  him ;  and  on  the  week-days  he 
"  delighted  to  declaim  on  the  virtues  of  slandered  Cromwell 
and  of  Washington,  the  rebel,"  as  he  pointed  to  prinU  of 
them  which  hung  on  the  walls  ;  and  here,  aa  Elliott  wrote, 
"is  the  key  which  will  unlock  all  the  future  politics"  of 
the  Corn-law  Rhvmer.  Tlie  young  Ebenezer  was  regarded 
"  ■  doll  child,  loved  to  be  alone,  made  little  progress  at 
idiool,  where  he  eould  never  master  grammar,  or  attain  to 
vnlrar  fractions,  waa  a  frequent  tmant,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
confirmed  donee  ;  and  eveDtnaUy,  out  of  sheer  hopelessness, 
was  scot  by  hu  father  to  wort  in  the  foundry.  At  the 
foundry  work,  however,  he  was  thought  to  be  oven  clever, 
but  with  the  workmen's  skill  he  acquired  also  the  workmen's 
evil  habits,  ind  for  a  whUe  rave  way  to  intanpexaoee.  But 
trom  auikiiig  into  tboroogUy  vidmu  ooama  ui  nrljr  loy« 


of  nature  saved  him.  A  copy  of  Sowerby's '  Enghsh  Botany,' 
lent  him  by  an  aunL  led  him  to  collect  botaaiul  specimens, 
and  after  a  while  he  became  interested  in  poetry  that  treated 
of  hia  favourite  flowers,  and  of  country  scenes.  He  soon 
became  a  diligent  reader,  studying  "  after  Milton,  Shtbpere 
— then  Oasian,  then  Junius,"  and  so  on,  while  "  of  Banuw" 
be  says,   I  was  never  weary ;  he  and  Young  taught  me  to 
condense."    In  time  too  he  began  to  write  venea  himielf, 
though  his  early  efforts,  he  confesses,  were  very  uniuccess- 
fol ;  and  he  set  himself  do^edly  to  learn  in  his  own  vsy 
grammar  and  even  French,  but  could  master  neither.  Mfao- 
while  be  was  not  neglecting  his  ordinary  duties,   His  ^lur 
bad  basn  induced  to  purchase  the  foundry  busiaeis  on  credit, 
and  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty-third  year  Elliott 
"  worked  for  hia  &thsr  as  laborionaly  as  any  servant  he  had, 
and  without  wages,  mevfi  an  occasional  shilling  or  tiro  for 
pocket-money."   It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  he  com* 
posed  (in  bis  seventeenth  year)  his  first  published  poem,  the 
'  Vernal  Walk ;  *  this  was  followed  soon  after  bv  '  Night,' 
'  WbamcUffe,'  and  otbera :  and  Elliott,  between  Kis  rhjmet 
and  politics,  began  to  be  a  local  celebrity.    He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Southey.who  was  enniest 
in  giving  him  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  wide  experience  in 
poetical  studies,  and  Elliott  was  in  after  years  prond  of  pro- 
claimins  that  Soutbey  taught  him  poetry.   H^ily  for  hti 
lasting  ^me,  he  did  not  let  his  respect  for  the  genius  oi  hii 
gratitude  for  the  kindnesa  of  the  laureate  lead  him  tobeconu 
an  imitator,  or  to  tame  down  his  wild  notes  to  the  orthodox 
tunea.   Between '  Whamcliffe  *  and  the '  Com-law  Rhynea,' 
he  published  m  1823 '  Love,'  and  another  poem,  accompan/- 
ingtfaem  with  a '  Letter  to  Lord  Byron.* 

Elliott's  father  was  too  maoh  hampered  by  the  lialulitiei 
he  bad  incurred,  and  his  want  of  ca.pital,  to  cany  on  ths 
foundry  with  success.  After  a  time  young  Elliott  com- 
meoced  business  at  Rotherham  on  bis  own  account;  but 
failing  there  he  removed  to  Sheffield,  where  in  1631  he,  st 
the  age  of  forty,  recommenced  the  battle  of  life  as  a  bar-irua 
merchant,  with  a  borrowed  capital  of  100/.  Here  ho  bad  a 
aeriea  of  commercial  successes,  bnilt  himself  a  handkome 
residence  in  the  suburb  of  Upper  Thorpe,  and  carried  an  a 
flourishing  business  till  the  great  panic  of  1837,  when  htavf 
losses  caosed  him  to  contract  the  scale  of  hia  dealings,  He 
finally  withdrew  from  basiness  in  1841,  and  retired  to  i 
pretty  country  residence  he  bad  bnilt  for  bimaelf  on  an 
estate  of  his  own  at  Great  Houghton,  near  Bamesley,  and 
thne  he  resided  at  eaie  in  his  circa mstancaa,  tbe  oentie 
and  oracle  of  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  till  Ids  death, 
which  oconrred  on  the  Ut  of  December,  1849,  baring  lived 
to  see  the  great  change  effected  in  the  commercial  policy 
I  of  the  country  which  he  had  laboored  ao  earnestly  to  bring 
about. 

Elliott  says  of  himself,  in  tlw  '  Aatobiogn|^y '  already 
quoted  :  "  There  is  not  in  my  poetry  ooe  good  idea  that  hu 
not  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  real  occnrrence,  or  by 
some  object  actually  before  my  eyes,  or  by  some  remtnibered 
object  or  occnrrence,  or  by  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  heard 
or  read."  And  this  is  evidently  tme.  All  hia  poetry— all 
the  true  and  living  part  of  it  at  least— was  eoggested  by 
some  passing  event,  or  waa  written  to  swve  some  tempoivy 
purpose.  Is  one  of  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  meditated  d^ 
sign,  or  the  completely  formed  issae  of  a  vivid  and  vi|^ow 
imagination ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  the  unpremeditated 
melody  of  a  heart  imboed  with  happy  thonghta  and  fucm 
— singing  as  the  wild-bird  nnge.  Nevertholesa  it  is  tne 
poetry,  albeit  often  very  harsh  and  ru^ed.  It  is  the  pas- 
sionate protest  against  wrong— the  fiery  remonstrance  with 
the  wrong-doer — spuming  the  cold  incumbrance  of  P^"**^ 
and  finding  its  only  sofficient  utterance  in  Uie  raraatraiaM 
flow  of  poetry.  The  great  public  evil  tfaat  came  nearest 
home  to  hia  own  hearth,  that,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  which 
was  inflicting  dire  mtscbief  on  the  labouring  claswa  of  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  which  waa  undermining  the  pnt- 
perity  of  the  manufactures  of  bis  native  place,  and  as  he 
believed,  of  the  country  generally,  was  the  Corn-Laws ;  and 
he  resolved  to  set  forth  the  mischieb  thoae  lawi  were  pro- 
ducing, and  tbe  greater  dangers  they  ware  threatening.  He 
had  not  been  long  settled  at  Sheffield  when  hia  *  Corn-Law 
Rhymea  *  beaan  to  appear  In  a  local  paper,  and  their  eifect 
on  tbe  hard  Yorkshite  artisans  was  immediate  and  la-*tin^'. 
And  their  influence  waa  asauredly  well-eemed.  Kude  ami 
mgged  in  language,  intensely  bitter,  even  eava^  in  their 
indignation,  oAen,  as  might  be  eneeted,  inoonaiderate  and 
aometimM  ni^ut  ia  thair  dmnumaOf  (b«v  yet  abewed 
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•mjakue  «  thoroDghlj  honest  hatrmS  of  oppn^on,  ud 

frUoiF-feflliDg  with  the  oppressed  and  luffering.  With  quite 
a  Cnbbe-Iike  familiarity  with  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  they 
displayed  a  &r  warmer,  deeper,  and  more  genial  sympathy. 
Tiw  «-iath  and  the  pathos,  too,  nttered  in  the  most  iropas- 
Boned  and  the  most  direct  words,  were  yet  conveyed  in 
j^uine  music,  which  made  its  way  at  once  to  the  hurt, 
When  from  a  local  thev  appealed  to  the  general  pablie  they 
Tere  eqaally  snccessfol. 

The  '  C<vn-law  Rhymes,*  pnhlished  in  a  single  Tolnme 
with  'The  Ranter,*  at  once  made  Elliott's  name  fsmoas. 
Uen  of  all  shades  ttf  opinion  jtnned  in  the  admiration.  The 
IsDgoage  was  occasionally  objected  to,  bat  it  was  eenerally 
kH  that  the  laogoage  was  reuly  a  pert  of  the  man.  Noticing 
tHe  objectim  in  the  pre&ce  to  a  new  cation  of  the  Rhymes, 
Elliott  asked,  "  Is  it  stmnge  that  my  langnage  is  fervent  as  a 
welding  heat,  when  my  thonghts  are  passions  that  rash 
iaming  from  my  mind  like  white-hot  bolts  of  steel  t "  Bat 
this,  while  a  snflBcieot  explanation  of  what  reads  so  like 
excessive  vehemence,  serves  really  to  take  off  the  edge  of 
his  poetic  declatnatioQ,  while  it  destroys  the  impression  of 
iiitj  prose,  as  placing  within  the  category  of  passion  what 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  reason.    Elliott  followed  his  '  Corn- 
Law  Rhymes  *  by  publishing  in  1829  the  *  Village  Patriarch,' 
another  but  longer  corn-law  rhyme,  much  the  best  of  his 
longer  pieces,  and  one  which,  with  many  faolts,  shows  that 
he  was  camble  of  producing  a  great  work,  conld  he  have 
Bsbjected  nis  mind  to  the  necessary  discipline.  'Love,' 
'  iUy  Met  Again,* '  Withered  Wild  Flowen,^  'Kerhonah,'  a 
drsoiatic  fragment,  and  nnmerons  beantiful  little  pieces,  in 
which  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  his  much-loved  York- 
vb're  formed  the  most  attractive  part,  followed ;  and  in 
he  published  his  collected  works  in  three  volumes. 
Three  or  four  more  editions  of  his  poetry  were  called  for 
daring  lus  life,  and  to  the  last  he  continued  to  write  rhymes, 
epigrams,  songs,  and  short  snatches  of  vei  e,  which  usually 
^^•eared  from  time  to  time  in  the  comer  of  a  local  news- 
paper, or  the  pages  of  '  Tait's  Magazine.'   Since  his  death 
t70  volumes  of  his  inedited  remains  have  appeared  under 
the  title   of  'More  Prose  and  Verse,  by  the  Corn-law 
Rhymer,'  bat  they  contain  nothing  that  can  materially  add 
to  his  reputation. 

Two  memoirs  of  Ebenezer  Elliot  have  been  published, 
writteB  bj  ^effield  friends  :  but  hie  bii^raphy  remains  to 
be  written ;  and  it  ii  greatly  to  be  desired  uiat  a  fitting 
blogiaphj  should  be  written  m  one  who  it  emphatically  the 
poet  of  Torluhixe— of  its  moon  and  streams,  its  towns  and 
tovnsmen — tlie  poet  of  the  corn-law  atroggle,  and  the  poet 
of  the  poor. 

£LM£S,  HARVEY  LONSDALE,  son  of  Jamei  Elmes, 
vu  bom  near  Chichester,  abost  the  year  1614.    He  was 
lent  to  school  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  and  subseqaently  was 
Uken  into  the  office  of  his  father,  who  had  removed  to 
Loudon.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  joined  his  father  in 
Lutner^p,  and  together  they  designed  and  superintended 
baildinga  in  Park-street  and  the  South  Mall,  St.  James's  Park. 
Hi«  independent  fame  dates  from  his  success  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  boilding  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liver^^ool ;  his 
iengn  hawing  been  chosen  from  the  drawings  of  eightv-six 
napetitorv.   He  was  then  aged  twenty-three.  The  building 
«ia  at  fint  intended  for  a  music-hall  only,  and  a  foundation- 
t:»ie  was  laid  on  the  28tb  of  June  183S,  though  not  quite 
tt  the  preient  site.   A  competition  for  the  Assize  Courts 
■bortlj  siunseeded  the  other;  and  in  this  also  Elmes  was 
iKcenfoI,  there  being  seventy-five  competitors.  Itwuhow- 
ner  decided  to  erect  one  grand  edifice,  and  for  this  a  fresh 
de«ign  by  Elmei  wu  approved  of  in  1841,  when  the  work 
K.  Ingth  commenced.   It  was  carried  on  under  the  archi- 
tRt'a  direction  till  the  year  1B47,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
' -i-'comb  to  the  encroactunents  of  a  fatal  malady,  and,  after  a 
tn^f  Bojoam  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  quitted  England  for 
Jiaaica,  with  the  hope  of  restoration  in  a  warm  climate, 
died  at  Spanish  Town,  November  26,  1847,  in  the  33d 
r^ir  of  bia  ace.   He  had  delegated  the  superintendence  of 
iui  sreat  work  daring  his  expected  absence  to  his  friend  Mr. 
B.  ftawlinson,  Mr.  Coekerell  having  acrecd  to  attend  to 
architectural  detail.   Under  the  first  oi  toese  gentlemen  the 
kul  WM  arched  over,  contrary  to  many  predictions  which 
the  ardutect  had  boise  the  brant  of— feeling  probably  that 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  works  of  the  Uomaas 
litAsld  be  klknrad  to  present  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
the  preaent  eentury.  The  present  decorative  character  of 
the  intent,  ud  aom*  of  the  eiLtenul  aocesBoriw,  are 


due  to  Mr.  Cockanll,  who  ilao  deslgotd  tht  ienlptar«  of 

thepediment. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  Elmes's  great  work,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  review  the  history  of  architecture, 
and  especially  the  adaptation  of  Greek  models,  daring  the 
course  of  some  yeaiB  piecedisg  the  date  of  tiie  St  George's 
Hall  design.  The  proper  use  of  ancient  models  had  l»en 
completely  loet  sight  of,  and  especially  as  to  Greek  architec- 
ture. In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  buildings  vrere  erected, 
supposed  to  be  elassieal,  but  wUoh  realised  neither  art  nor 
the  lower  quality,  the  very  imitatitm.  Thus  an  idea  bad 
b^n  to  prevail  that  the  Qreek  lyatem  wia  so  limited  in  iti 
scope,  wmlst  ai  variance  with  modern  re^irementi,  aa  to 
be  m  itatif  the  eaoae  of  the  &ilare  in  certam  anUntlcna  mo- 
ductions.  Elmea  however  repeated  the  proof  how  that  it  ia 
possible  to  use  the  works  of  preceding  minds,  and  yet 
to  realise  the  grandest  new  conception.  Coniidered  as  to 
the  attributes  of  art,  Elmes's  work  ie  more  Qnek  than 
many  modem  buildings  which  may  eihibit  even  aeenmte 
reproduction.  The  design  may  well  be  claimed  by  tUa 
country  [as  anufflgat  the  noblest  effiwts  of  arehUactan  in 
Europe. 

After  years  spent  most  worthily  in  the  pursuit  of  art, 
Elmes  had  not  realised  anything  conmiensurate  the  ex- 
tent and  merit  of  his  exertions.  An  average  of  4501.  a-year, 
subject  to  deductions  for  travelling,  clerks,  office  and  other 
heavy  expenae%  was  all  that  one  mio  had  the  highest  gifts, 
received  from  that  woric  which  forma  the  diief  adornment 
of  a  rich  provincial  town ;  and  after  hia  death  a  lubaoip- 
tion  was  railed  to  provide  a  modemta  inconw  hia  vroe 
and  child. 

ELODIANa  [ToaToms.] 

EMBERlZIOiB,  a  family  of  birdi  belonging  to  the  order 
IttHMorea  and  the  tribe  Conirottra.  The  most  distinguishing 
genus  of  the  family  is  MmbtrtMa.  It  comprises  nowerer 
other  genera.  The  general  relations  of  this  fiimily  are  givwi 
under  FBiifoii.Liox.  We  shall  confine  oorselvea  here  to 
the  British  genera  of  ihia  family  known  uder  the  name  of 
Buntings. 

Plectrophanei, — Beak  short,  thick,  conical,  the  edges  of 
both  mandibles  slightly  carved  inwards ;  upper  mandible 
smaller  than  the  lower,  with  a  small  palatal  knot.  Nostrils 
basal,  oval,  partly  hidden  by  small  feathers.  Wings  long 
and  pointed ;  the  first  and  second  qnill  featiiers  of  nearly 
equal  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Legs  with  the 
tarsi  of  moderate  length  ;  anteritt  toea  divided ;  lateral  toes 
equal  in  length ;  hind  toe  strong ;  claw  elongated,  and  nearly 
straight 

P.  LapponUsa  (Gould),  the  liipland  Bnnttng.  It  is  the 
Smberiza  Lapjxmiea  and  E.  auearata  of  other  writers. 
Thongh  a  native  of  the  arctic  regions,  Mr.  Yarrell  records 
five  instanoes  of  ita  being  taken  in  Great  Britjun.  It  is 
found  in  Siberia  and  near  the  Uralian  chain.  Towards  win- 
ter a  few  migrate  as  far  as  Switzerland.  It  inhabits  the 
Faroe  Islands,  Spitsbergen,  Greenland,  and  Iceland  in  sum- 
mer, and  thence  westward  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Sir  John 
Richardson  says,  that  shout  the  middle  of  May.  1827,  they 
appeared  in  very  large  flocks  at  Carlton  House,  ana  a  few  daye 
later  made  their  appearance  at  Cumberland  House.  The 
e^  are  usually  seven,  and  of  a  pale  ochre-yellow  spotted 
with  Iwowa. 

P.  KwalM,  the  Snow-Bunting.  It  ia  the  Emberba 
atitt  B.  MOffftMO,  E.  wh^,  and  E.  wuutelina  of  authors ; 
and  the  Tawny-Monntain-  and  Snow-Bunting  of  English 
writers.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  th^  vrere  different 
species,  but  this  arose  from  the  great  variety  of  plumage  to 
which  these  birds  are  subject.  The  predominant  colour  of 
their  plumage  is  white,  hence  the  name  Snow-Bnnting.  lldi 
bird  arrives  in  this  country  in  the  end  of  September  and  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  extends  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ito  the  south  of  England.  This  bird  is  rather  larger 
than  the  last. 

JSmierMA— 'Beak  conical,  strong,  hard,  and  sharp-pointed ; 
the  edges  of  both  mandibles  curving  inwards  ;  the  npper 
mandible  narrower  and  smaller  than  the  under  one,  and  its 
roof  famished  with  a  hard  bony  and  projecting  palatal  knob. 
Nostrils  baaal  and  round,  partly  hidden  b;y  small  feaUiera  at 
the  baas  of  the  bill.  Wino  of  moderate  size ;  the  first  qoiU 
sliorter  than  the  third,  which  it  the  longest  in  the  win^ . 
Feet  with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  divided  to  their 
origin  ;  claws  rather  long,  curved,  and  strong. 

£.  mUiaria^  Uie  Common  BunUng,  is  the  most  common 
species  of  thii  genus,  it  remains  in  the  ^liah  lalandi 
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'  thnn^umt  Um  year ;  and  on  account  of  iti  very  bmiliar 

fnaence  in  com-fieldB,  is  freqaentiy  called  the  Com-Bontiog. 
t  bnilda  iti  neat  in  April,  and  lays  fonr  or  five  eggs  of  a 
reddikh-white  or  pale  parple-red  groond,  streaked  and 
ipotted  with  dark  pniple-brown.  It  leeda  ou  the  aeeds  of 
the  graasea,  of  the  Pofygona,  of  aurala,  ud  of  Cereal  plants ; 
idso  on  ColeopteroQS  Insects, 

In  both  sexes  of  this  species  the  n^per  parts  are  of  a  light 
▼ellowish-brown  streaked  with  blackish-brovn,  each  feather 
being  of  that  coloar  along  the  shaft ;  lower  parts  pale 
yellowish-gray,  each  feather  of  the  fore  aeck  tipped  with  a 
triangiilar  spot  of  brownish-black,  the  fore  part  of  the  breast 
and  ue  udei  with  more  elongated  and  funter  ^ota. 

E.  «akM>Kfitf,  the  Reed-Bnnting.  It  u  aln  called,  accord- 
ins  to  MaeOiUim^,  Kaek-Haaded  Bunting,  Reed-Sparrow, 
m^terflparrow,  Ring-Bunting,  Rin^Bird,  Ring-Fowl,  and 
Cbndc.  It  freqaents  manhy  places,  where  it  is  seen  perching 
Ml  willowa,  leeda,  sedge,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  It  feeds 
on  inaecta,  seeds,  and  un^l  MoUutea.  The  nest  is  placed 
among  aquatic  plants,  and  is  composed  of  stalks  and  blades 
of  grassee,  bits  of  mahes,  and  the  like.  The  eggs  are  fonr  or 
five  in  number,  of  a  yellowish-gray,  with  tortaons  or  angular 
lines,  and  irregular  spots  of  bhck.  This  bird  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  species  by  ita  black  head  and  white 
throat 

E.  eitrm^la,  the  Yellow  Bunting,  or  Yellow  Ammer.  It 
is  also  called  in  English  Yellow  Yelding  or  Yoldiug,  Yellow 
Yowley,  Yellow  Yite,  Yeldrock  Sknte,  and  Devil's  Bird.  It 
is  a  permanent  resident  in  Qreat  Kitain,  in  cultivated  and 
wooded  diitrieta,  where  it  ia  wdl  known.  The  back  and 
wings  are  bright  red,  the  central  part  ai  eadt  feather  brown- 
idi-bladc.  Tlw  nnt  ia  <»>mpoaed  of  coarse  grasses  and 
twigs,  neatly  lined  with  fine  grass,  fibrous  roots,  and  hairs : 
it  is  placed  on  the  ground  or  in  the  lower  part  of  a  bush.  It 
lays  four  or  five  egxa  parplish-wfaite,  marked  with  linear  and 
angular  streaks  and  a  few  irregular  dots  of  black. 

£.  Oirlus,  the  Cirl-Bunting.  This  bird  is  oot  so  common 
'  in  this  country  as  the  last,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  It 
was  first  distinguished  as  a  British  bird  by  Colonel  Montagu. 
It  is  a  native  also  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  more 
freqaent  in  the  south  of  Ensland  than  in  the  north. 

E.  horiulana,  the  Ortolan  Bunting.  A  very  few  spedmens 
ally  of  thia  bird  have  been  taken  in  England.  It  is  common 
in  the  ioiithem  coontriea  of  Encope,  and  inignteB  aa  far 
northwud  aa  the  Bailie. 

(MmcQilliviay,  M<mmU  Brituh  Birdi;  \Mitt^,Hutory 
tfBrUiMk  Mrdi) 

EMIGRATION.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facta  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain  ia  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popa- 
lation.   The  poaitive  increase  in  our  own  kingdom  has  been 

riinted  oat  in  the  article  Cbhsos.  While  the  population  of 
ranee  and  Germany  has  iacreased  wiihin  the  last  fifty  years 
in  a  very  small  degree ;  while  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 
it  has  probably  decreased  ;  Great  Britain  has  increased  from 
10,800,000,  as  given  in  the  censns  of  1801,  to  20,900,000  in 
that  of  18S1 ;  and  in  the  middle  of  1866,  the  RegiNtrBr- 
Oeneial  estimated  the  population  of  Engluid  and  Wales 
alone  at  19,044,000 :  Ireland  is  innitted,  at  there  was  no 
oensns  of  1801.  In  addition  to  this  increase,  awarma 
have  bam  thrown  oS  to  which  the  anefent  migrations  from 
the  Nmth  are  insignificant  in  their  total  amoout,  though  the 
emigratimi  haa  beoi  lesa  atriking  bun  ita  being  not  an  irmp- 
tion  bnt  a  gradual  progress.  In  ibrty-two  years,  from  1810 
to  1846  inuonve,  daring  which  an  aecoont  of  avowed  emi- 

EOkU  has  been  taken,  ^470,319  persons,  male  and  female, 
ve  left  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  these 
have  been  enabled  to  form  what  may  now  be  termed  three 
mighty  empires,  subordinate  to  our  own,  in  Australia,  North 
America,  and  Sooth  Africa;  independent  of  the  brucfa 
streams  which  have  flown  off  to  Ceylon,  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  Gaiana^  and  other  Britiih  possessions.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  the  only  dominion  that  c&n  afford  any* 
thing  like  a  paralleL  and  even  that  is  indebted  to  us  for 
3^703,782  persons,  who  have  proceeded  thiUier,  the  greater 
|ffop(»tion  of  whom  have  been  from  Ireland,  and  chiefly  from 
the  yaaza  beginning  with  1847.  The  annual  avaiase  of  emi- 
gration  from  181S  to  was  AS,25S ;  from  1847  to  1896, 
it  was  279,816.  It  shoold  be  added,  however,  that  from 
1810  to  1824  no  records  were  kept  of  the  emigration  to  South 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  out  it  was  certainly  under 
1000  a  year.  In  the  *  Penny  Cydopwiia '  (voL  ix.  p.  377  ; 
•rUda  EmoaATiOH)  we  gave  a  table  of  emigration  to  1836, 
wliieb  vt  now  complete  to  1806 :— 
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In  1807  the  total  nnmber  emigrants  from  the  poitoF 
Liverpool  only,  was  150,602 ;  of  these  9788  were  for  the 
North  American  colonies;  106,918  for  tbe  United  St>tei; 
32,631  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  324  for  otlier 

{)laces.  Of  these  emigrants  England  supplied  50,288 ;  Scol- 
and,  8161 ;  Ireland,  71,196 ;  and  varioua  foreign  coaoliiei, 
chiefly  Germany,  6414.   The  emimtioa  to  Australia  wu 

Principally  English;  that  to  tbe  United  States  pri&ciptUy 
rish. 

Many  emigrants,  however,  proceed  to  the  North  Atneriean 
colonies  by  New  York,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  pusage 
either  way  on  the  borders  between  them  and  tbe  Uutcd 
States.  The  population  thus  exported  seems  scarcely  kn 
fertile  than  at  home.  We  give  the  latest  returns  of  the 
population  of  these  colonies  which  are  mainly  occupied  bj 
a  British  population,  oar  youngest  and  moat  Tigonw 


Iv  MovTB  America  ; 

Femslss. 

ToUL 

f'....!.                S  Wmttn 
Cuudft.     .     .  -jEMtorn 

499,087 

4&8Mr 

9nijiu 

40,987 
09,638 

44aSM 

K<li,l«t 

M«w  Braonriek .... 

94J74 

i^i^e 

NovR  Seotlft  

187,677 

138,440 

8:mi7 

PrioM  Edvird's  Iiland  tnd ) 
CkMBraton    ...  J 
MflW&imdluid  ... 

89.187 

35,S8S 

69,974 

44,989 

4,797 

8,986 

The  nnmbers  given  for  Canada  are  from  the  Censu  ef 
1851  for  Western,  and  the  ofSdal  retnrn  of  1802  for  Ea«tmi 
Canada;  the  estimated  numbenof  both  in  January  ISjT. 
were  2,000,000.  For  New  Bronawiek  they  are  taken  fron 
the  Census  of  1861,  and  the  official  retoms  of  1808.  Fat 
Nova  Scotia,from  the  Cenina  of  1861.  f  or  Prince  Ed  vard*> 
Ishmd,  the  Census  of  1864 ;  estimated  in  1857  at  117,(IU0. 
AH  have  increased  since  the  returns.  For  Newfoondhixl 
the  nnmbera  are  taken  from  the  CensoB  of  1846,  and  in  1^^'>' 
the  increase  waa  estimated  at  10,000:  For  Bermuda  the 
anthoritj  ia  the  official  retom  of  1863. 

Iv  AcvrsAuAi  Mftloa.  F«m*l«s.  TotaL 

N««  South  WalM                .  147,001  119,008  KrMtV 

VMortftCUMFortPhlUlB).  .  901.499  104.7«t  Soi.IRl 

Booth  AiutnUs       ,      ,      .  48.848  46,044  lf!,:vJ 

WMten  AnatnlU          .  .  8.538           «,fiBl  13.MS 

TumulK   88,608  89,480  T^.OM 

HawZHlMd   15,035  ll.eTS  3S.7a 

These  retoms  all  come  down  to  a  recent  date,  1855-5G 
raccept  New  Zealand,  for  which  the  nnmbera  are  from  tb 
CeuBUB  of  1851,  and  is  exclusive  of  military  and  abunginti 
Iq  Tasmania  are  included  7740  convicta,  9^  troops,  and  \ 
aborigines.  The  population  of  Victoria  on  Dee.  31,  1855,  oitl 
three  months  later  than  the  above  return,  wu  eatunated  i 
319,379 ;  and  on  Dec.  31, 1857,  at  457,000. 

IvAnici:                              HbIm.  I'niiiBliw.  T«ttl. 

Owaof  OoodfwwtaraDMdoB  71,031  eB.asr  VO.Wi 

Hma    .  iBaMin  XUtUob  48,978  48,147  9I,l» 

TXtM  4,141          8,49  T.CS 

The  retoma  of  theae  odofuea  are  for  1853  and  16M ;  ai 
in  Natal  the  nnmbecs  giran  are  exdanTO  of  118,988  aettl 
natives. 

In  these  three  divirioni  of  the  British  coloniee,  there  ■ 
now  representative  govemmenta,  the  privil4ige  of  self  taa 
tioD,  and  the  right  of  a  free  press ;  in  abort,  a  comi<U 
repiodneUon  of  the  British  Constitution.  To  other  coloui 
especially  to  British  Oniana  and  some  of  the  Weat  In< 
iaUnds,  the  emigmtion  has  been  considerable  ;  fa«t  aa  i 
emigranti  beeema  mixed  with  aiL.«tder  anit  in,  aoiiw  cwoi 
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eoloqnd  or  formgn  popoUtioo,  W9  cannot  taea  tlie  Britiah 
dement  w  clearly.  Tlw  effiaet  hu  ben  lo  Ur  good,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nwth  American  and  Aosbslian 
cotoniea  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  among 
our  b«t  cnatomera.  It  ia  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  so 
na^  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  sabject  of 
the  tnnsmisaioD  of  emigrants  thither,  and  of  means  fot 
cDsbliDg  them  to  settle  there  in  comfort.  Government, 
accordingly,  has  undertaken  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
boaiQeas  of  regulating  emigration.  First,  an  agent-general 
lor  cmigiation  waa  appointed.  This  officer  introdaced  many 
jgdidoos  plans  for  rendering  the  passage  of  emigrants  across 
tlie  ocean  as  free  as  possible  from  discomfort,  and  a  code  of 
rala  was  fiBmed  to  secore  this  and  other  objecta.  The 
foDctioDa  of  the  agent-geneial  for  emigration  are  now  exM- 
dted  by  the  Land  and  Elmigration  Commisuoiien<  £mi- 
panlsaremlsoprotectedby  the  Passengers' Act.  The  Act  6  ft 
tWiUiamlV.  c  6,  passed  in  183fi,  having  proved  iaanffieient 
Jerthe  porpoM,  amial  amended  acta  were  passed,  of  which 
the  Utest  u  Oe  18  and  19  Vict  cap.  119,  passed  in  ISSfi. 
lu  objects  are  to  regplate  the  number  of  passengers  m  each 
ship,  and  to  provide  for  their  proper  accommodation  on 
board ;  to  ensure  a  proper  supply  of  provinons  and  water  for 
their  use  -,  to  provide  for  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  vessels  ; 
to  secifte  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  in  case  of  accidents ; 
and  to  protect  emigrants  &om  the  namerona  frands  to  which 
at  various  stages  of  their  undertaking  their  helplessness  and 
inexperience  expose  them.  If  the  ship  does  not  sail  on  the 
day  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  the  Tassengers'  Act  com- 
pels the  captain  to  victual  the  emigranta  just  the  same  as  if 
the  vojue  had  commenced ;  and  uiey  are  entitled  to  reouun 
on  board  for^-sjghk  honrs  aflar  the  ship  leachoa  Iwr  doitl- 
naticm* 

As  K  fortlier  protectim  to  emigrants,  and  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Paasengen*  Act,  government  emigration 
^enta  are  appointed  for  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Ply- 
mooth,  Sonthampton,  Glasgow  and  Oreenock,  Dablin,  Cork, 
Bd&st,  Tralee,  Don^,  Ballina,  Limerick,  Sligo,  Waterford, 
Lnidooderry,  and  Galway.  These  officers  act  under  the 
iffloiediate  directions  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners.  They  procure  and  give  grataitonsly  infor- 
mation as  to  the  sailing  of  ships,  and  means  of  accommoda^ 
tion  for  emigrants ;  and  whenever  applied  to  for  that  purpose, 
they  see  that  all  agreements  between  ship-ownen,  agents,  or 
masters,  and  intending  emigrants,  are  duly  perfonnea.  They 
also  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Passengers'  Act  are  strictly 
complied  with,  vil.,  that  passengeiwvossels  are  sea-worthy, 
that  they  have  aa  board  a  suflloent  supply  of  provisions, 
watar,  medieiiiM,  &c.,  and  that  they  sail  with  proper  punctu- 
ality. They  attend  persoaallv  attheir  <^ceo  on  every  week- 
day, and  sfford  gratuitooaly  sil  the  assiatance  in  their  power 
to  protect  intending  emignnts  against  fiand  and  imposiUon, 
sad  to  obtain  redress  where  opprewon  or  injury  has  been 
paetiMd  on  them. 

In  the  colonies  there  are  Government  Emigration  Agents 
at  the  following  places ^„ 

Canada. — Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton. 

New  Bruntwiei.—St  John's,  St.  Andrew's,  Chatham 
(Uitamiehi),  Balhnrst,  Dalhonsie,  and  lUchibncto. 

Amatralian  Colonies. — Sydney,  Moreton  Bay,  Melbourne, 
G«elcnig,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town,  Launceaton,  Perth, 
Ptemantle,  Adelaide,  and  Auckland. 

Capm  <£  Good  Hope.— Cape  Town,  Port  Elisabeth,  and 
SmoD'sTown. 

Tha  duty  of  these  officers  is  to  affiwd  gntmtouahr  to  emi- 
frsats  evtfy  asnstance  in  their  power  by  wav  of  advice  and 
laloxmstian  as  to  the  <Uatricts  where  employment  can  be 
tHAainmd  moat  readily,  and  upon  the  most  advantageous 
tarns,  aod  also  as  to  the  best  modes  of  xeaehing  such 
diAricte. 

The  Emigiftion  Commiisionera,  while  th^  have  fanda  for 
^  parpoee,  grant  passages  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
ad  Sontb  Australia,  to  persons  strictly  of  the  labouring 
eiaa  who  may  be  considered  eligible  emigrants.  The  funds 
m  sopplied  entirely  from  colonial  revenues,  and  in  the 
Uministiation  of  them  the  Commisuonera  act  as  trustees  for 
tkfc  colonies,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  look  exelnaively  to 
colonial  interests.  They  do  not  consider  tiierefora  how  dis- 
tr«4  in  tbi4  coantry  may  be  heat  relieved,  but  how  the 
la'  i;Mt  nnfflb«  of  emigrants  most  suited  for  tha  wsDts  of  the 
cul'tnr  aay  be  procured  and  sent  out  In  deciding  what 
are  moat  auited  to  the  wants  of  the  colooies,  the 
Cummtsstoneia  are  gaided  by  reports  and  iBstmctions  received 


from  time  to  time  from  the  govenmuits  of  tiia  nspoetiTo 
colonies,  ather  direct  or  thronrii  the  Samtaty  of  State.  The 
Commissitmers  are  oecasionafiy  abo  able  to  grant  passages 
to  Western  Australia ;  but  tb^  have  no  fonds  for  assisting 
persons  wishing  to  emigrate  to  the  North  American  colonies. 
In  British  Guiana,  the  Governor,  under  Ordinance  No.  7, 
of  1854,  sect.  4,  is  anthorised  by  proclamation  to  name  the 
places  from  which  emigration  on  bounties  is  permitted,  and 
to  fix  the  rates  of  bounty  for  the  introduction  of  emigrants, 
under  the  age  of  forty,  competent  and  willing  to  engage  in 
agricultural  labour. 

Emigration  is  one  of  the  '  modes  of  relief '  contemplated 
by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts  (4  &  Wm.  IV.  c.  76  ; 
11  &  IS  Vict.  c.  110;  12  ft  13  Vict.  c.  103;  and  13  ft  14 
Vict.  c.  101).  In  some  yearaa  hum  number  of  persona  have 
emigrated  with  the  aanatanee  of  Amds  obtained  onder  the 
Act  4  ft  5  Wm.  IV.  Bv  sect  6S  of  that  Aetownaiaaiidiate- 
payMs  are  empowerea  to  nise  mon^  ra  aeenrity  of  the 
rates  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commisaioners.  The  sum  ao  raised  must  not 
exceed  half  the  average  yearly  rate  of  the  preceding  three 
^ears,  and  it  must  be  repaid  within  five  years.  The  money 
is  advanced  to  emigrants  by  way  of  loan,  and  is  recoverable 
against  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who,  having 
consented  to  emigrate,  refuse  to  do  so  after  the  expenses  of 
emigration  have  been  incurred ;  and  the  loan  is  also  recover- 
able if  persons  who  emigrate  shall  return  to  this  countiy. 
By  the  12  ft  13  Vict.  cap.  103,  the  goar^ana  of  any  parish 
or  Union  are  empowered  to  expend  money  to  the  amount  of 
lOf.  upon  the  eougratiMk  of  anypoor  person  belonging  to  the 
parish  or  to  any  parish  in  the  Udimi,  without  the  necearity 
of  a  parochial  meeting  to  give  their  nmsenL  But  the  gam 
amount  expended  most  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  above,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Guardians  of  the  parish  of  the  setUement 
must  express  their  concurrence  in  vrriting  in  the  resolntion 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  such  expenditure.  This 
written  concurrence  most  be  transmitted,  ttwether  with  a 
list  describing  the  proposed  emigrants,  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  who  are  to  iaaue  their  order  to  confirm  the  resolution. 
The  13  ft  14  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  4,  enables  Boards  of  Guardians, 
onder  similar  restrictions,  to  expend  money  in  and  about  the 
emigration  of  orphan  or  deserted  children  under  sixteen 
having  no  settlement,  or  whose  settlement  is  unknown. 
Bat  it  requires  that  no  emigration  of  any  such  orphan  or 
deserted  child  shall  take  place  wiUiont  tiie  consent  of  such 
child  given  in  petty  searion^and  nnlesa  a  oertificata  thereof 
under  the  hands  of  two  justices  shall  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Poor  law  Board.  Certain  eonditimia  are  insnted  by 
the  Poor  Iaw  Board  in  all  orders  sanetionii^  Uie  emigration 
of  poor  persona,  of  which  the  most  material  u,  that  the  party 
emigrating  shall  go  to  soma  Britiah  colony  not  lying  within 
the  tropics;  and  the  guardians  are  empowered  to  expend 
certun  specified  sums  m  the  eonvennce  of  the  emigrant  to 
the  port  of  embarkation,  and  on  the  oatfi^  inelodiiig  bed, 
bedding,  and  clothing. 

Under  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act,  money  msy  be  raised  for 
enabling  poor  peraons  to  emigrate  to  British  colonies ;  bat 
the  money  so  raised  mast  not  exceed  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  the  net  annual  value  of  rateable  property. 

The  Bounty  Sjrstem  derives  its  name  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  proceeda  of  land-aales  are  applied  in  obtaining 
immigrants.  In  this  ease  persons  who  introduce  peraons 
into  ue  colony  receive  so  much  per  head,  accordiog  to  the 
terms  of  agreement  The  contractoia  engage  to  find  puaons 
vrilling  to  emigrate,  and  undertake  to  land  them  in  tha 
colony.  This  ^stem  is  in  force  only  in  some  of  the  Anstra- 
lian  colonies.  In  New  South  Wales  fil,736  persons  were 
introdaced  from  1631  to  1B42  under  bounties. 

The  mode  in  which  unoccupied  land  is  disposed  of  in  the 
colonies  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  condition  and 
welfare  of  immigrants.  By  the  application  of  a  general 
principle  of  law,  the  waste  lands  in  the  British  colonies  were 
considered  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  that  every  private 
title  must  rest  upon  a  royal  grant  as  its  basis.  But  since 
1831  another  principle  has  been  adtnowledged  and  oluerved : 
that  the  Crown  holds  the  lands  in  qnestion  fm  tiw  purposes 
of  tiie  puUie  good,  not  merely  for  Uie  existing  colonists,  but 
for  the  people  of  the  British  emjure  collectively.  It  must  be 
appropnatM  to  public  uses  and  for  the  public  benefit  The 
Land  Sale  Act  for  the  Aostialian  Colonies  (5  &  6  Vict.  e.  36) 
prohibits  land  being  alienated  by  her  Majesty,  or  by  any  OM 
acting  under  her  Bnthwity,exe^  by  sale,  aod  in  the  mannsr 
directed  by  the  Act. 
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Down  to  the  yew  1631  no  regalar  or  omform*  i^item  of 
nlliDR  land  appeara  to  have  been  adopted  in  flie  British 
eohnus.  In  place  of  aneh  Bystem,  conditions  were  attached 
to  the  oceapatiott  of  land  under  the  name  of  qoit-rents, 
money  payments,  or  the  eii1tivati<Hi  of  the  soil ;  Irat  these 
Donditions  were  not  effectn^y  enforced,  and  in  fact  it  was 
generally  fonnd  impossible  to  enforce  them.  Land  was 
profosely  granted  to  mdividnals  in  large  tracts,  and  as  calti- 
vation  was  not  enforced,  and  no  toads  were  made  through 
these  tracts,  they  intermpted  the  coarse  of  improvement. 
Under  the  old  nystem,  lauds  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  amonotins  to  npl^afda  of  thirty-one  million 
acres,  have  been  dixpos^  of  for  leu  than  46,000/.  In  Prince 
Edward's  Island  the  whole  of  the  land  was  granted  in  one 
day  to  absentee  proprietors  upon  terms  which  have  never 
been  fnlfilled.  The  influence  of  these  proprietom  with  the 
Home  Government  prevented  such  measures  being  adopted 
as  weie  calculated  to  enforce  the  settlement  of  the  grants, 
and  consequently  the  greater  part  of  them  remained  chiefly 
ih  a  wild  state.  ('  Report  of  Mr.  C.  Buller,  M.P.,  to  the  Ear! 
of  Dnrham,  on  Pahlic  Lands  in  British  North  America,' 
1838.)  This  Report  contains  an  account  of  the  system  of 
granting  lands  in  eaoh  of  the  provinces  of  Britian  North 
America;  and  in  all  of  them  it  appears  to  have  been 
injurioos  to  the  public  interests. 

In  January,  1840,  commi>siooen  were  appointed  nnder 
the  royal  sign  manual  to  act  u  a  Land  and  Emigration 
Board,  Tho  sale  of  the  waste  landa  (tf  the  Crown  throaghout 
the  British  colonies  was  regulated  by  the  commissionen, 
and  they  applied  the  proceeds  ot  ench  sides  towards  the 
removal  thither  of  emigrants  from  this  country,  when  the 
land-fund  was  appropriated  to  this  object.  This  board  was 
a  mbordinate  department  of  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the 
disposal  of  the  waste  lands  is  now,  by  various  Acta  of  the 
imperial  and  provincial  parliaments,  vested  in  the  local 

Sovernments.  The  relations  vary  considerably  in  their 
etails,  bat  we  give  a  summiry  of  the  conditions  and  prices 
of  the  waste  lands  in  the  North  American,  Anitcalian,  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colonies. 


Cofamyi 

HodsofBals. 

Frios  per  son. 

NnBTB  AnmiCAv  CoLOXiui 

CMUdB(W«Bl)       .■     .  . 

OusdA  (Eut}  .  ... 
NoTsSeotls  .     .     .  . 

Hot  BnmtvUk  •     •     «  . 

Hawfimndlsnd 

PrlBM  Sdwud  Iiltsd     ,  . 

AURKAUAV  COLOKIU  1 

New  Sonita  Walei . 

Wextem  AiutralU  . 
Sooth  AounlU .           .  . 
TumuU     .     .     .  . 

Ne*  Ksslud  [Cnnrn  Isnds] 

GsptafOoodBops  .     .  . 
Hslil  

Fixed  Price  . 
Ditto.  . 
Ditto  . 

Asetton  aad  private 
■abs 

Ditto     .           .  ■ 

PrivaU  Dontnot 

]      Bj  AueUOD. 

Coaatr^  luidi  not 
■old  At  the  public 
lAlM  n%j  afler. 
wkrdibebaaKfatet 
Uia  upMt  price  u 
kflxrd  price. 

Anctloa,  for  town,' 
■ubutbui  •Dd 
TDrmlUndi.  Fizfd 
griee^for  oounirr 

Aoetfon,  nl^eot  to  & 
qiut>rnit  * 
Ditto  . 

4t.  le  SOif.  mmvej. 
If.  to  4(,  dillo,  aeeoid- 

Ing  to  eltofttlon. 
le.M.  Brecliiig, 
81.  U.  eterllns  apeot 

prtoe,  ud  Si.U.at 

privrnta  isle. 
it.  cntmtej  npeet 

price, 

b.  or  spwerdi,  so- 
eordlog  to  situstloQ. 

Lowest  vtmt  pHet, 
Usieriliif, 

Htgheet  Ozal  pries, 
10i.Maa«. 

No  filed  opast  pries. 

Lowest  npact  prtee, 
4«,  etarilng. 

In  Canada  there  are  detached  Clergy  Reserves  for  sale  in 
most  of  the  townships  surveyed  pnor  to  1641.  .  These 
reserves  are  now  vested  in  the  Colonial  Oovemment  by  the 
16  Viot  e.  81  (1853),  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 
They  are  now  thrown  open  for  public  sale.  The  laods 
reported  by  the  chief  a^ent  for  emigration  at  Quebec  to  be 
most  worthy  the  attention  of  emigrjints,  are  the  townships 
Peel,  Wellesley,  Maryborough,  and  Momington,  covering 
an  area  of  200,000  acres,  in  the  county  of  Waterloo.  The 
prices  of  land  in  these  township!  (as  of  all  Clergy  Reserves), 
are  reifolated  by  the  quality  of  soil  and  situation,  and  average 
from  8«.  to  20f.  cnrreney  per  acre,  one-tenth  of  the  porchase- 
money  being  required  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  remainder 
to_  be  paid  in  nine  annual  instalments,  vrith  interest.  One 
million  acres  of  land  were  also  appropriated  for  school  pur- 
poses by  the  Itfgislttore  in  1849,  and  the  school  lands  ia  the 
counties  of  Brace,  Grey,  and  Huron  are  now  open  for  sale  to 
actual  settlers  upon  the  following  terms  : — The  price  to  be 
10*.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments, 
with  interest.   The  firit  instalment  to  be  pud  npon  i«g«t- 


ing  aathotify  to  enter  npon  the  land.  Actnal  occnpsUoD  to 
be  immediate  asd  continuoni.  The  land  to  be  cleared  st  the 
rate  of  5  acres  annually  for  every  100  acres  daring  the  first  g 
years.  A  dwelling-house  at  least  16  feet  by  26  to  be  erected. 
The  timber  to  be  reserved  until  the  land  has  been  pud  for  ' 
in  foil  and  patented,  and  to  be  subject  to  any  general  timber 
duty  thereafter,  A  license  of  occupation,  not  luign&ble 
vrithout  permission,  to  be  granted.  The  sale  and  the  liceun 
of  oconpation  to  become  null  and  void  in  ease  of  neglect  oi 
violation  of  any  of  the  conditions.  The  settler  to  be  entitled 
to  obtain  a  patent  upon  complyiug  with  all  the  coodittuoi. 
Not  more  tlun  200  aerea  to  be  nld  to  any  one  psnoa  oi 
thwe  temu. 

In  Canada  Weit,  the  provincial  govemnunt  have  receatl; 
opened  three  great  lines  of  road,  ud  laid  out  for  settlemeiit 
the  lands  through  which  they  pass  ;  they  are  styled,  lit, 
The  Ottawa  ud  Opeongo  lUwd,  which  runs  east  and  wett ; 
it  will  eveotnally  be  171  miles  in  length,  and  cranectthe 
Ottawa  River  with  Lake  Huron,  2nd,  The  Addiogtim 
Road,  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  GO  miles  loog,  and 
starts  from  the  settlements  in  the  county  of  Addiogtoo  until 
it  intersects  the  Opeongo  Road.  3rd,  The  Hsstiogi  Road, 
which  runs  nearly  pamllel  to  the  Addinqton  Road,  ia  'i 
miles  long,  and  connects  the  county  of  Hastings  with  tht 
Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road-  In  order  to  facilitate  the  lettle- 
ment  of  this  part  of  Canada,  and  to  provide  for  keeping  the 
roads  in  repair,  the  provincial  'government  have  anthoruel 
free  granta  of  land  along  these  uuee  xoada,  not  to  eicwd  it 
each  case  100  acres,  npon  the  following  ewditions:— Thd 
the  settler  be  eighteen  years  of  a^.  That  he  take  poneaiaB 
of  the  land  allotted  to  him  within  one  month,  and  pot  in  ■ 
state  of  cultivatiun  at  least  twelve  acres  of  the  land  in  thi 
course  of  four  years, — bnild  a  boose  (at  least  SO  by  18  fet^ 
and  reside  on  me  lot  until  the  conditions  of  setUemeot  m 
duly  performed.  Families  comprising  several  settlers  enlitlH 
to  knds,  preferring  to  reside  on  a  aiusle  lot,  will  be  exempli: 
from  the  obligation  of  building  and  of  residence  (except  npoi 
the  lot  on  which  they  live)  provided  that  the  leqairv 
clearing  of  the  land  be  made  on  each  lot.  No  title  ii  givei 
to  the  settler  until  after  these  conditions  have  been  pet 
formed,  and  the  non-performance  of  them  entails  the  inunf 
diate  Ion  of  the  •ssipie4  lot  of  land,  which  will  be  wM  i 
;  given  to  another. 

The  road  ha^ng  been  opened  by  the  Oovsmment  tl 
settlera  are  required  to  keep  it  in  r^iair.  The  Iqg  bou 
required  by  the  Government  to  be  bnilt  is  of  snoh  a  dtBcrij 
tion  as  can  be  put  up  in  four  days  by  five  men.  The  no^ 
bonra  generally  help  to  build  the  log  cabin  for  newly-arnn 
settlers  without  charge,  and  when  this  is  done  the  cut 
erection  is  small ;  the  roof  can  be  covered  with  b&ik,  u 
the  spaces  between  the  lo^  plastered  with  clay,  and  wliit 
washed ;  it  then  becomes  a  neat  dwelling,  and  warm  as 
atone  house. 

The  landa  in  Canada  West  thus  opened  np  for  tettleou 
are  capable,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate  of  prodnciog  nho 
dant  crops  of  winter  wheat,  of  excellent  quality  and  fi 
weighty  and  dso  of  every  other  deaeription  of  fann  prodt 
grown  m  the  best«nltivated  district!  of  that  province. 

In  Austmlia  and  New  Zealand  licenses  and  leaiei  i 
granted  for  large  tracts  of  land  fox  pasturage  pnrpoMi, 
very  low  rents,  aa  to  which  ihe  holdera  have  certain  realriet 
rights  of  pre-emption  if  required  for  parpoaes  of  cnltivatio 
and  subject  to  the  right  of^  being  taken  by  Uie  Govenim< 
if  wanted  for  public  purposes. 

In  all  the  colonies  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  regard 
minerals  are  preaerred  ;  but  in  most  caaea  leases  are  gaa\ 
on  payment  of  a  certain  rate  per  cenL  on  the  produce. 
Australia  licenses  to  mine  and  dig  fur  gold  on  Uruwn  l&l 
are  granted  at  the  rate  of  10*.  per  month  for  each  indiviil 
license,  payable  in  advance;  or  in  case  of  a  leaM  be 
granted  of  a  certain  portitHi  of  land,  a  ra^  of  three 
cent,  on  the  gross  vafua  of  the  gold  procared  from  Cru 
lands,  and  of  half  that  amount  on  gold  obtained  from  piii 
lands.  A  '  miner's  right  *  license  to  search  and  dig  fur  f| 
ia  obtainable  on  payment  in  advance  of  11.  per  aunt 
'  Storekeepers'  licenses  *  at  the '  Diguinga  *  are  wao  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2L  10s.  for  three  montiia,  0^  for  ^  moii 
and  10/.  for  twelve  months. 

The  Land  and  Emigration  Commisaionera  are  reqairrd 
their  official  instmctions  to  prepare  and  isaue  **  a  dial! 
and  compendious  account  of  whatever  relates  to  the  acrii 
ture,  the  oommeioe,  the  natural  products,  the  )>hy^ 
itmotnre)  and  tba  ocelanastical  ud  political  institu!'>':ii 
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(ub  of  the  eoloniei  in  which  they  offer  hod  for  ule."  The 
Ctaammn  in  pursnuice  of  thu  obj«ct  imie  occariouUj 
t'ColooiiatioDCircalu/  which  eontaint  matter  calculated 
toll  of  eMcntiil  OH  to  eminants  or  pmcma  who  intend  at 
fgoe  (im«  to  ttttlf  in  the  eoToniea, 
EUMST,  a  name  nied  hy  early  EngUth  writen  fbr  the 
Jit  [Airr.] 

EXAMEL  M  Teeth).   [Twsoas,  Oboabio,  S.  1.] 

ENCBPHALARTOS,  a  genua  of  Plant*  belonging  to  the 
pilusl  Older  QvudocftK  The  tpecies  are  found  in  A^ca. 
like  miDT  of  the  other  forma  of  Cycadaceoos  plants  they 
lUreh  In  their  stems,  which  are  prepared  by  the  natives 
iDd  nten ;  beaee  these  planta  an  known  by  tbe  name  of 
Cif«r-Breu]  or  Kaffir-Bread. 

ENCHELI8,  a  senna  of  infnsoTial  animalcolee.  The  ipeein 
£  lugmnea  and  E.  puhiicuhu,  according  to  Meyen,  form  the 
Mm  Green  Snow* Plants  which  faaTa  been  described  aa 
(«fW,  and  referred  to  Protoeoeau.   [Snow,  Ran.] 

KNDOSUOSiS,  a  nasie  given  by  Botroobet  to  the  proeen 
brvtiehfiindi  pass  &am  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  a 
«L  ThiipiDceuseeniBtoimIt  from  two  distinct  a|;encie^ 
m  alwqrs  tnvt^t  into  operation  where  fluids  pass 
thwgh  1  membrane.  The  one  is  the  imbibition  of  the  fluid 
h  ihe  pofoni  cell-membrane,  and  the  other  is  the  mntnal 
difaiioD  «f  miscibte  flnida.  From  the  researchea  of  Mat- 
Mod  ud  others  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passage  of 
1  pi  or  liquid  throngh  an  animal  or  vegetable  membrane  ii 
btitthe  modification  of  the  process  of  attraction  by  which 
tiiidj  are  absorbed  by  aolid  bodies.  This  process  is  carried 
VB  witli  Tanons  degrees  of  force  in  different  materials,  and 
Kcmi  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  attraction  snbsisting  be- 
trwQ  tbe  particles  of  the  solid  and  those  of  the  fluid. 
Uvteofci  iound  that  when  glass  tubes  of  about  threo- 
^tenof  an  inch  diameter  were  filled  with  fine  sand  pre- 
nvij  driedj  and  introduced  withoat  pressore,  and  were 
innnned  at  their  lower  ends  into  the  following  Uqnidi,  the 
of  fanbibition  mied  the  liqaida  in  the  tnbea  to  the 
kShtmg  hei^t: — 

Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash      .  65  millimetrefl. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  .    .  75  „ 

Senun  of  Blood     ....  70  „ 

SolntioD  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  .  62  „ 

t)i»tiUed  Water     ....  60  „ 

SolBtLoa  of  Common  Salt  *      .  .  fiS  „ 

Uilk   00  „ 

White  of  Egg,  minted  with  ita  own )  » 

wlomeonrnter .     .      .  " 

bthew  eases  the  imbibition  took  place  at  firftt  rapidly, 
^  more  slowly,  and  ceased  entirely  at  the  end  of  ten 
Whm  thick  solutions  of  gam,  or  starch,  or  fixed  oils 
*ee  employed,  scarcely  any  imbibition  took  place,  and  it  was 
nt  little  more  when  strona  saline  solutions  were  used.  The 
in  which  different  fluids  pass  into  different  solids  will 
91  MB  ia  the  following  table  ^- 

Sud.  Pouoded  Glut.  Stw^Iart, 
Alcohd  .  B6mm.  .  IVfimiU.  .  lS6mill 
ffltff    .    .  176  „      .    182  „      .     60  „ 

^  ibnwing  that  water  passed  more  freely  than  alcohol 
aai,  but  less  freely  into  saw-dust,  and  both  flatda 
^d  irith  equal  facility  into  ponnded  glass.  The  ciie  of 
'^ttbes  cmploTed  in  these  experimenta  and  the  tempe- 
aSwted  oonndn^ly  the  leenlti.  The  flnida  rose 
^  in  proportion  as  tM  temperature  increased.  This 
<^  A  BB  to  ondontsnd  the  influence  of  heat  «i  lift  by  tbe 

effects  it  produces, 
^"tonlj  is  the  passage  of  fluids  from  the  exterior  to  the 
^■or  of  s  eell  facilitated  by  the  attraction  between  the 
>->-*all  and  the  fluids,  but  the  fluids  on  either  side  of 
^  nieml)raoe  have  a  tendency  to  mix  with  each 
pT,  which  cannot  but  aasiat  in  this  process.  Pro- 
^  Onham  haa  shown  that  not  only  have  gases  an 
'Bietit  tendency  to  mix  with  each  other,  independent  of 
'T.,^^*  <^  ^rity,  bat  that  this  law  also  applies  to  the  mis- 
^K:-.T  of  liimids.  In  a  Memoir  on  this  subject  in  the 
^  '»>pfaiul  Transactions '  for  1850,  he  Baa  shown  the  laws 
'"-ci.  XL'n  diffusion  of  liquids  obeys.    Diffen>nt  substances 

iHi  property  in  difibrent  degrees.  Thus,  when  sola- 
■■^  of  ibe  fullowing  mibiUn^  were  used,  of  the  atresuth  of 
- '  to  100  parlsof  water,  the  rehitive  Quantities  diffdsed 
s  t  liTcn  time  were  u  fnUowa  :— 


Chloiide  of  Sodium 
Solphato  of  Hagnena 
NitnteofSoda  . 
SnlphMo  of  Water  . 
Ciyatalltsfed  Cane-Sogar 
Btarch-Snupt  (Glneooe) 
Oom  Aiahio  . 


0fre8 
S7-42 
61-66 
60-aS 
96-74 
86-94 
13-84 


The  experimenta  from  which  these  results  were  obtained, 
were  performed  by  inverting  a  phial  containing  the  solution 
to  be  difiiised  in  a  large  jar  of  pare  water.  The  diffusion  was 
stopped  after  seven  or  eight  dSys,  and  tbe  amount  of  difinsion 
was  determined  hy  evaporating  the  water  of  the  jar  to  dryness. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  relative  diffnsibility  of  the 
joiees  of  plants  and  animals  must  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  chan^which  go  on  in  the  cella  during  the  performance 
of  the  itincttona  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  body.  "Thoi," 
obsema  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  the  low  diffosihility  <tf  albumen 
obvioasly  tends  to  the  retention  of  the  aeroos  flnida  withinthe 
timnes ;  whilst  the  high  diffnsibity  of  urea  will  favour  ita 
escape  from  then^"  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceia  ef  Endosmosis,  and  some  of  the  conclosions  at  which  we 
may  arrive,  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  '  Principles  of  Physiology:*— 

"  If  into  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of  bladder  or 
other  membrane,  be  pat  a  solution  of  gum  or  sugsr,  and  the 
closed  end  be  immersed  in  water,  a  passafis  of  fluid  will  take 
place  from  the  exterior  to  the  intenor  of  the  tube,  through 
the  membranous  septum  ;  so  that  the  (jnanUty  of  the  com- 
bined solution  will  oe  greatly  increased,  its  strength  being  pro* 
portionably  dimtniahra.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be  a 
oDunter'^iirrent  in  the  ophite  direction ;  a  portion  of  the 
gummy  or  aaceharine  soloiton  pasni^  tbiondi  the  membrane 
to  mingle  with  the  exterior  fluid,  hot  in  much  leas  quantity. 

The  first  eurent  ia  turned  Endosmose,  and  the  eonnter- 
cniient  Exosmoae.  The  increase  on  either  ffde  vrill  of  course 
be  due  to  the  relative  velocity  of  the  cnrrents ;  and  the 
ehanges  will  continue  until  the  densities  of  the  two  fluids  are 
BO  nearly  alike  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining  it.  The 
greater  Uie  original  difference  (provided  that  the  denaer  be 
not  actually  viscid,  but  be  capable  of  mixing  with  the  other), 
the  more  rapidly  and  powerfully  vrill  the  process  be  perfonned. 
The  best  means  of  experimenting  upon  the  phenomena  is 
afforded  by  a  tube,  narrow  above,  but  widely  dilated  below, 
so  as  to  afford  a  large  sur&ce  to  the  membrane,  compared 
with  that  of  the  superincumbent  column,  which  vrill  then 
increase  in  height  with  great  rapidity.  By  bending  this  tube 
in  the  form  of  a  sfphon,  and  introducing  into  its  curve  a 

inantity  ctf  mercory,  the  fwce  as  well  aa  tbe  rapidity  of  the 
indosmoBB  between  different  flnida  nay  be  eabmated  with 
precision.  In  this  way  it  was  ascertained  Dutrochet,  in 
some  of  his  experiments,  that  fluid  might  be  raised  sgainst  a 
pressure  of  no  less  than  4|  atmospheres,  or  nearly  70  lbs.  to 
the  square  incL  Although  it  is  not  universally  true  that  the 
activity  of  the  process  depends  upon  the  difference  in  density 
of  the  two  fluids  (for  in  one  or  two  cases  the  stronger  current 
passes  flxim  tbe  denser  to  the  lighter),  it  seems  to  be  so 
with  r^rd  to  particular  solutions,  aa  those  of  gummy  or 
saccharine  matter.  No  endosmose  takes  place  between  fluids 
which  will  not  mingle,  such  as  oil  and  water ;  and  very  little 
between  such  as  act  chemically  on  each  other.  Although  an 
organic  membrane  forms  the  best  septum,  yet  it  has  been 
found  that  thin  lamina  of  baked  pipe-clay  will  sufiice  for  the 
evident  production  of  the  phenomenon;  and  that  porous 
limestones  possess  (he  same  property  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Although  it  may  not  yet  be  possible  to  explain  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  Endoamoee  upon  physical  principles,  yet  tbeae  will 
go  so  far  towards  it  that  the  general  eonditiona  of  the  process 
may  be  considered  as  well  understood.  Supposing  that  two 
mutually  diffosible  liquids  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  porous 
septum,  which  is  not  equally  penetrable  by  them,  then  the 
one  which  is  most  readily  imbined  will  tfnd  to  occupy  the 
capillary  pa.isages  of  the  septum,  and  will  thus  be  t<rouij1it 
into  contact  with  the  liquid  on  the  opposite  side.  This  con- 
tact will  permit  the  diffusion  of  that  which  has  p«sed  through 
the  pores  of  the  seplnm  ;  and  as  fast  aa  that  which  occupies 
tbe^e  pores  is  removed  by  diffusion,  so  fast  will  it  be  renewed 
on  the  other  side,— just  as  oil  continues  to  atcend  through  the 
capillary  chanaeU  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  so  long  as  it  ii  bt- in^ 
dissipated  by  the  eombustive  proceaa  at  its  summit.  In  tliis 
way  then  an  endosmotjc  enrrent  ia  produced,  the  force  of 
whKh  will  depend  upon  the  diffusion-powers  of  the  two 
liquids,  and  upon  the  difference  of  the  attractive  power  which 
tbe  capiliaiy  tnbea  of  the  eeptom  have  for  the  two  respeetivel- 
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ThoK  whfn  B  Bolation  of  sugar  or  gnm  ia  on  ons  aide  of 
(he  scpLBDi,  and  water  on  tbe  other,  the  water  ia  the  most 
readil^  imbibed ;  and  consequently  the  chief  mixture  and 
diffanon  of  the  liqnida,  the  one  throagh  the  other,  takea  place 
at  the  anrfaee  of  tbe  aeptum  in  contact  with  tbe  more  viscid 
liqaid.  Bat  at  the  same  time  this  liquid  is  tending  to  difinse 
itself  throagh  the  water  which  occnpiea  the  capillary  chaiinela 
of  the  septam ;  and  as  it  ia  not  repelled  by  the  septum,  but 
it  only  attracted  by  it  in  a  less  degree  than  the  water,  a  por- 
tion of  it  finds  its  way  io  a  directioo  opposed  to  the  principal 
corrent,  and  diffaaes  itself  through  the  water  on  the  other 
nde,  thos  eonatituting  Exosmose.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
diieetioa  of  the  principal  current,  or  Endoamoae,  wilt  be 
daterm'nsd  the  attraeiiTe  power  <tf  Uie  septum  for  one  or  tiie 
other  of  tbe  nqaids ;  thongh  the  diffoaion-power  of  the  liquids 
through  each  other  will  help  to  determine  its  force.  When 
4lediul  and  water,  for  example,  are  separated  by  a  aeptom 
composed  of  animal  membrane,  the  endramoUe  current  will  be 
from  the  water  towards  Uie  alcohol,  because  tiie  fbrmer  liquid 
more  readily  *  wets '  the  membrane,  aod  consequently  tends 
moat  BtroDgly  to  occupy  ita  capillary  passages;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  separation  is  made  by  a  thin  lamina  of  caout- 
chouc, tbe  endosmotic  current  ia  from  the  alcohol  towards  the 
water,  because  the  former  is  most  readily  imbibed  by  the 
aeptum.  It  has  farther  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments 
of  Matteucci,  that  when  an  organic  membrane  is  employed 
as  a  septum,  the  rapidity  of  transmiauon  is  conndenibly 
affected  by  tbe  diradi<ni  in  which  the  endosmotic  current 
traverses  tbe  membrane.  Thus,  when  the  akin  of  the  Torpedo 
was  employed,  with  a  solation  of  sugar  on  oue  aide  of  it  and 
water  on  the  other,  although  there  was  always  an  endosmotic 
current  from  the  water  to  the  sugar,  yet  this  current  was 
strong  enough  to  ruse  the  interior  liquid  to  80"  when  the 
water  was  io  contact  with  the  internal  nirfaee  of  the  mem- 
brane, in  the  same  time  that  was  occupied  by  ita  rise  to  SO" 
when  the  external  surface  of  the  membrane  was  turned  to- 
wards the  water.  Again,  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  a  dog  was  used  as  the  septum,  and  ita  external 
(or  muscular)  surfece  was  placed  in  contact  with  alcohol,  the 
passage  of  water  from  the  other  aide  took  place  with  such 
npidity  as  to  raise  the  liquid  in  the  tube  to  130° ;  whilst  if 
the  internal  (or  mucous)  surface  of  the  membrane  were  placed 
in  contact  with  the  'alcohol,  and  the  muscular  surface  with 
water,  the  current  waa  imly  mffident  to  raise  the  liqnid  9 
drgrefltt  in  the  same  time ;  so  that  it  ia  evident  that  thetrawh 
ndatton  of  water  takea  place  much  more  readily  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  towards  the  outer  side  of  tbe 
viscus  than  in  an  opposite  direction,  in  virtue  limply  of  the 
physical  properties  of  tiie  membruie.  In  fact,  acoprding 
to  Professor  Matteucci,  the  caaea  are  very  rare  in  which, 
with  frenb  membianea,  Endoamose  takea  place  with  equal 
readiness,  whichever  of  the  two  sides  ia  exposed  to  the 
water. 

"  The  direction  which  is  most  favourable  to  Endosmose 
throagh  skins  is  usually  from  the  internal  to  the  external 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  akin  of  the  frog,  in  which 
the  endosmotic  current,  in  the  single  case  of  water  and 
alcohol,  takes  place  most  readily  from  the  external  to  the 
internal  surface.  But  when  stomachs  and  orinaiy  bladders 
are  employed,  the  direction  varies  much  more,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  liqnida  employed.  This  variation  appears 
to  have  some  relation  to  uie  physiological  conditions  in 
which  these  membranes  are  placed  in  the  living  animal : 
thus,  tbe  direction  most  favourable  to  findosmoie  between 
water  and  a  saccharine  solution,  is  not  the  same  for  the 
stomach  of  a  ruminant  as  for  that  of  a  camivorous  animal : 
as  yet  however  no  pomtive  statement  can  be  made  on  this 
subject.  When  membranes  are  employed  that  have  been 
dried  or  altered  by  putrefaction,  we  either  do  not  observe  the 
Qsnal  difference  arising  from  the  position  of  the  surfaces,  or 
Endosmose  no  longer  takea  place;  thus  affording  anotiier 
indication  that  it  u  to  the  uiysical  condition  of  the  per- 
fectiy-organised  membrane  iSaX  we  are  to  look  for  many 
of  the  pecaUaritiea  which  are  noticeable  in  the  tnnnidation 
of  fluids  throngh  than.  The  exoonotie  enrrent  does  not 
bear  any  constant  ral^ion  to  the  endoemotic,  as  may  be 
easily  compithended  from  the  preceding  exfdanation ;  fnr 
it  the  liquids  have  a  strong  tendency  to  mutnal  diffusion, 
and  the  difference  in  attractive  power  which  the  septum  has 
for  them  respectively  ia  not  yreat,  each  may  find  ita  way 
towanJs  the  other,  and  a  considerable  exoamose  may  ensue, 
withveiy  little  change  of  level.  Tlie  amount  of  the  exosmotic 
as  of  the  endotimotic  ounant,  vsries  with  the  dinetMB  in 


which  it  tiavenes  the  membrane  ;  thtu,  when  m%«, 
men,  or  gum,  was  employed  in  solution,  its  tTansadatioi 
towurds  water  took  place  most  readily  from  the  intanul 
towards  tbe  external  surface  of  all  the  ^ni  examined  bf 
Matteucci,  a  fact  which  is  not  without  its  significance,  whca 
it  is  remembered  that  it  is  in  this  direction  uiat  the  tecretioa 
of  mucus  takes  place  on  tbe  skins  of  fishes,  fnwi,  &«. 

"Applying  these  considerations  to  the  pbeDoneiu  of 
imbibition  of  liquids  into  the  tissues  and  canals  of  the  linog 
body,  we  shall  have  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  capable  of 
being  accounted  for  on  physical  piinciplet  which  hsT*  bees 
now  oron^t  forward.  It  has  been  nuuntained  t^some  Uiat 
absorption  is  a  purdy  vital  operation,  becuie  it  does  t/A 
occur  save  dnrine  the  continnance  life.  Bat  this  is  not 
true,  nnce  imbibition  will  take  place  into  dead  timei, 
though  more  slowly  than  into  some  parts  whea  liTing ;  ud 
the  difference  of  rate  seems  to  be  fully  accounted  fx  iif 
the  difference  of  the  condition  between  a  mass  of  tii<iK, 
all  whose  fluids  are  stagnant,  and  another  in  which  an  active 
circulation  is  taking  pl^.  Thus,  as  Matteucci  has  ihown, 
if  the  hind  1^  of  a  frog  recentiy  killed  be  immened  for 
some  houn  in  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potaatiam,  it  will 
be  fouud  that  every  part  of  tbe  viscera  is  so  penetiatcd 
with  the  salt,  that  by  touching  it  with  a  glass  rod  moiiteoed 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  a  more  or  less  deep  bine 
stain  is  the  result.  Now,  the  same  effect  is  produced  macb 
more  speedily  in  a  living  frog ;  and  it  is  easily  proved  that 
the  imbibition  takea  place  in  the  latter  eaae  into  tin 
blood-vessels,  and  that  the  salt  is  conveyed  to  the  renwtet 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  circulation,  instead  of  having  slowlf 
to  make  its  way  by  transndatitm  through  the  tissaes,  u  in 


the  dead  anim^.   But  frirther,  not  only  does  the  movement 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  promote  the  di^sion  of  liqaid.  which 
has  been  already  observed,  it  also  increases  the  rapidity  of  tht 
absorption  itself  in  a  very  extraordinary  decree.   Thaa,  if  i 
membranous  tube,  such  as  a  piece  of  small  intestine,  or  of  a 
large  vein  of  an  animal,  be  fixed  by  one  extremity  to  tn 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and 
have  a  stop-cock  attached  at  the  other  extremity,  and  be 
then  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with  aulphutic  or  hjdn- 
chloric  acid,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  acid  will  pene- 
trate to  the  interior  of  the  tube,  which  is  distended  vith 
water ;  but  if  the  stop-cock  be  opened,  and  the  water  be 
allowed  to  discharge  itself,  the  presence  of  the  add  will  be 
immediately  discovered  (by  tincture  of  litmoa)  in  the  llqtud 
which  flows  out,  showing  that  the  acid  has  been  assisted  in 
ita  penetration  of  the  walla  of  the  tabe  1^  the  current  tn- 
vertdng  its  interior.    Thus,  the  continnance  of  drculation  it 
obviously  one  of  the  most  patent  of  all  the  conditions  of 
absoiption,  and  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  the  process  in 
the  dead  and  living  organisms,  placed  under  the  sme  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  accounted  for  in  great  part,  if  not 
entirely,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  in  the  fonnei. 
All  the  circumstances  which  are  laid  down  by  physiologisti 
as  favouring  absorption  are  in  strict  accordance  with  tbe 
physical  principles  which  have  been  now  explained.  The»e 
circumstances  are — 1.  The  ready  miscibility  of  the  liquids 
to  be  absorbed  with  the  juices  of  the  body.   S.  The  pene- 
tralnlity  of  the  tissue  throi^  which  the  absorption  takes  plice. 
3.  The  absence  of  pwnons  distention  in  the  tissues  oi 
canala.  towards  which  the  flow  takea  place.   4.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  temperature  within  cettmn  linuts.   6.  'The 
vascularis  of  the  tissues,  and  the  rate  of  movement  of  tb> 
blood  through  the  vessels.    And  the  results  of  expert* 
ments  upon  recentiy-desd  membranes  which  retain  altnM 
exactly  the  same  physical  conditions  as  those  which  they 
possessed  during  bfe,  but  have  entirely  lost  their  vitil  pro- 
perties, seem  most  decidedly  to  indicate  that  the  lels^ire 
facility  with  which  different  substances  are  absorbed,  and  the 
direction  moat  iavonrable  to  their  passage  through  the 
tissues,  are  determined  in  great  part  by  the  pbysicAl  relationi 
of  those  tissues  (and  of  the  vessels  which  traverse  tbeni) 
to  the  liqnid  which  is  seeking  to  enter  them.    In  this  W-iv. 
then,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  selective  absorntiun 
are  probably  to  be  explained,  especially  in  planla  and  the 
lomr  aninuls.   The  special  absorbent  Teneis,  howev«^r.  of 
yert^rata  seem  to  possess  properties  which  can  scarcely  b« 
thus  accounted  for.*^   ('  Pnnaples  of  Physiology.*)  [As- 

SORPTIOM.] 

endVmion,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  claw  of 
Endogena,  the  order  Liliaeea,  and  the  tribe  Jfemeroeallid"t. 
It  has  a  tubular  bell-sbaped  perianth,  compwed  of  six  cuo* 
nivenb  leaves,  with  reflexed  pointit  oombiued  btloir.  Thi 
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itameiu  an  inserted  below  tha  middle  of  the  perianth  ;  the 
filament!  decnrrent. 

£.  miunu,  the  Engliih  Blne-Bell.  It  is  alio  the  SdUa 
MrtoiM,  the  ffjmdnAiu  fuMMM^pftw,  and  Agraphit  intfaiu  of 
Tuiooa  botanical  writera.  It  hu  linear  leavea^with  nodding 
nceuMs,  MtM  flowers  bell-ahaped,  cylindrical ;  the  apex  of 
tlie  Mpi^  rerolate ;  the  braeta  SL   Thia  ia  a  veiy  common 

f ia&t,  flowering  in  May  in  the  woods  and  thickets  of  England, 
t  ia  also  common  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  flower- 
(talk  is  abont  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  shorter  than  the 
fiower-stalk.  The  flower*  are  generally  bine.  A  white 
varie^  is  howerer  occasionally  seen. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT.  The  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
holds, to  faciUtata  which  a  great  many  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  passed,  has  at  length,  by  the'statnte  16  &  16  Vict 
t.  51,  been  rendered  compalsory  alike  on  the  lord  as  ofl  the 
tenant,  on  terms  which  are  to  be  determined  in  ease  of 
difierence  ^  the  Copyhold  Commianonen  nominated  by  the 
tfalotes.  ttwsk  the  annual  reports  of  these  eommianonera, 
vhidi  are  laid  before  parliament,  it  would  seem  that  the 
bidders  of  oc^yhold  [Hroperty  are  gradoally  trailing  them- 
■dvei  of  the  ueilities  affonied  by  the  st^utes ;  so  that  in 
comae  of  time  the  old  tenure  by  copy  of  coiut-roll  will 
become  rare,  and  perhapa  unknown.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  showing  the  tendency  of  modem  legislature 
to  smplify  and  cheapen  the  transfer  of  real  property. 
(Blackatone's  *  Commentaxtea/  Mr.  Kerr^  edition^  tu.  vii. 
p.  146.) 

ENtiRAlTLUS.  [Anchott.] 
ENNISTYMOND.  [Clahb.] 

ENTOPHYTA  (From  imow  and  puriw),  a  term  applied  to 
plants  fannd  living  within  animal  bodies.  The  term  ^pi- 
fijlla  has  been  awlied  to  those  forms  of  plants  which  live 
Dp<Hi  Uie  external  puts  of  organiied  beings  whether  plants 
or  ammala.  It  ia  however  dimcnlt  to  draw  the  line  between 
these  two  classes  beeanse  it  frequently  happens  that  a  plant 
whose  spores  are  deponted  in  the  interior  of  an  animal  body, 
in  tfae  course  of  growth  finds  its  way  to  the  surface.  The 
term  Epiphyte  has  also  been  employed  to  designate  those 
higher  forma  of  plant^  more  especially  the  OrchidaeetB  which 
are  found  growing  on  other  plants,  so  that  the  term  Ento- 
phyte  is  more  especially  used  to  designate  those  cryptogamic 
pluta  which  grow  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  of 
animals.  These  will  be  more  particularly  referred  .to  here. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  a  large  number 
of  cryptogamic  plants  are  found  in  the  living  tissues  of  other 
plants,  and  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Entophytes  in  relaticm  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  atady  of  I!nt<^J^  baa  been  invested  with  con- 
oderable  intareat,  rince  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  so  many 
of  these  plants  have  been  detected  accompanying  various 
diseaaed  conditions  of  the  animal  body.  Aluongh  they  have 
been  perfa^  more  caref  oily  investig!^  in  the  human  body, 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  familiar  fact  that  many  of  the 
inwer  animals  are  attacked  by  these  plants  in  states  of 
disease.  Thus  the  cultivators  of  the  silk-worm  have  ob- 
verved  the  growth  of  a  species  of  Botrytit  in  the  organs  of 
thai  animal,  producing  great  destruction  amongst  them,  and 
the  occnrrence  of  tilis  fungus  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mas- 
cardine.  [MuiCARDiHa,jS'.2.]  Caterpillars  have  been  brought 
to  this  country  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  China,  as 
nirioeities,  from  the  bodies  of  whidi  a  species  of  Clavariaot 
ijiiitria  of  considerable  size  is  found  to  prefect.  A  species 
frf  BotuUt,  a  kind  of  wasp,  has  been  observed  in  the  VVest 
ladies  to  be  snhjeet  to  the  attacks  of  a  fdncnswhiek^ipeared 
OD  the  snr^ce  of  its  body  in  the  form  of  a  growth  as  large 
as  itaelL  The  common  honae-flyis  often  seen  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  adhering  helplessly  to  a  pane  of  window-glass 
from  the  growth  of  a  fongua  on  its  body,  which  has  not  been 
free  from  the  so^cion  of  producing  even  so  formidable  a 
disease  as  cholera.  Gold-fish,  when  kept  in  confinement,  as 
well  as  water-salamanders  and  sticklebacks,  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  covered  with  a  fungus  {Aehlj/a  prolifera)  before 
deatfa. 

These  facts,  and  many  others,  have  from  time  to  time 
attracted  attention,  which,  having  been  followed  up  by  dili- 
^ct  observations  with  the  microscope,  have  led  to  the 
diseoverv  of  a  very  large  class  of  v^tehle  bodies  taking  np 
their  ordinary  reaideoce  within  or  opoa  animal  su&ces. 

A  qsestion  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  these  plants  are 
the  natural  prodncts  of  the  bodies  on  which  th^  are  £mnd, 
sa  other  plants  are  of  the  soil  in  whidi  they  grow,  or  aie 
uarodww  {com  some  ibrugn  and  extraneoas  eonrco.  From 


the  observations  that  have  been  made  np  to  the  present  time, 
it  appears  that  these  plants  are  truly  m  their  natural  po»- 
tiooa  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found,  and  tiiat  they 
only  multiply  or  become  sonceea  of  disease  whoi  the  bodies 
on  which  taeygrow  get  into  a  ^sorderad  state.  In  the  lanw 
manner  the  ova  of  animalcnlea  teem  eonitantly  present  in 
the  air  and  water,  only  awaiting  the  proper  eombmatitm  of 
drcnmstances  to  be  developed  in  prodigiona  numbers.  The 
circnmstances  which  preotspoae  to  the  growth  of  these 
Entophytes  upon  the  body,  are  not  better  known  than  those 
which  predixpose  the  bod^  to  receive  certain  contagions.  A 
failure  of  the  ordinary  vital  powers  to  carry  on  the  healthy 
processes  of  life  seems  ordinarily  to  he  the  inviting  canae 
of  anch  a  developnient  of  these  planti  as  would  nmstitnte  a 
disease. 

All  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  imprat- 
ant  subject  have  been  brought  together  by  M.  Robin  in  his 
work  Ml  the '  Natoral  History  of  the  Parasitic  V^etablee 
which  prow  on  Man  and  on  Uving  Animals  *  (Paris,  1803). 
The  fiBUowing  ia  a  daisifieation  of  these  plaata 

L  AuM. 

Class /joearpM!. 
Sob-ClaiB  1.  DiatmM. 

Oenus  PaorottpermiOf  11  qiedes. 
Snb-Class  U-  Mahcopl^etet. 
Tnhe  OymnospermKe. 
Order  I.  Lremomernua: 
Sub-Order  I.  Myeophgetai. 
Family  CiwilMsoGetm. 
QenuB  Vryplocoeeui,  S  ipedea. 
Tribe  PeUmeUeee. 

Oenus  Meritmopmdm  vintrieiUi. 
Family  LmbOhricea. 
Oenus  Zeptothrix^  8  species. 
Genus  C^doph^tum  comatum. 
Oenus  ArthromUutf  S  ^edes. 
Tribe  X^ptonifMw 

Oenus  Zmtomittu,  6  species. 
Oenns  Jfou2iniea,  3  species. 
Tribe  Zaprot^/niea. 

Genos  iSaprol^nia  ftrax. 
Genus  EiUercbryu$^  4  species. 
Genua  Eccrina,  2  species. 
Sub-Order  III.  TiloUaMUeB. 
Family  OtaUarieee. 
Oenus  OsciUaria, 
Genua  Zygnctma  enteiaimi. 
Order  II.  CryptospemwE. 
Family  Cktetaphorea. 
Genus  Chcetopkora  meUoriea^ 

II.  FUROL 

Diviaion  I.  ATthroaporcL, 
Tribe  Tondacn. 

Genus  Trichophyton^  3  species. 
Genus  Mierotpwron,  S  species. 
Oenus  Sportndonma  miuea. 
Tribe  Oidiei. 

Oenus  Achi>rion  SchoBrUeinii. 
Oenus  Oiditim,  3  species. 
Tribe  Atperffiilei. 

Genoa  AmetyUlutf  8  species. 
Division  II.  Trienoapora. 
Tribe  Oxydadei. 

Oenus  DaOylium  ooffenum. 
Genus  BotrytU  Stunana* 
Tribe  i^torotriehei. 

Geniu  Sjporotridmit. 
Tribe  Itariet. 

Oenns  Itaria,  12  speciei. 
Division  III.  Cystoporei, 
Tribe  ColwmeBcUi. 
Section  Ascophorti. 
Oenus  Mvcor  Mueedo. 
Division  IV.  ChironorsL 
Tribe  ConiopaicUi. 
Section  Phroffmidiei. 
Gmos  Pueeinia  /am. 
Sab-Division  Endodicei.. 
Section  Sphtrotutmei. 
Oenus  LabwdboiiOf  8  species.    ^  i 
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Tribe  Sareopaidei. 

QsDDs  SlUbtm  Buqvaiu 
DivwoD  V.  Thtoa^rei. 
Tribe  ISpKoeriacei. 

Genoa  iSph<gria,  8  speci«B. 
Oeniu  Stntrotporium,  S  apeciei. 
The  fi^owiDg  is  a  list  of  the  dutribtttion  of  the  speciei 
of  the  iboT*  genen  in  the  Tarious  kcalitiet  of  the  animnl 
bodj. 

L  Man  and  tba  Mammtdia, 

A.  The  Skin. 

Trichophyton  toniurant.  Halmstea.  (On  Hain.) 
T.  tporiMndea.   Ch.  Robin. 
T,  vUentm.  Ch.  Robin.  (On  Ulcerated  Skin.) 
MieroaporonAudouini.  Oniby.  (Hair  Follicles.) 
jr.  raentafftii^j/te$.   Ch.  Romn,   (Boots  of  the 
Hut.) 

M.  furfur.  Ch.  Robin.  (Skin.) 
3fucor  mueedo.  Linnietii. 
Aehorion  Schomleinii,   Remak.   (The  Hair  and 

the  Hair  Follicles.) 
AapergiUi  apecia.   Pacini  et  Meyer.  (Anditoiy 

Passage.) 
Puccinia  favt.  Ardsten. 

B.  On  the  Mdcoqs  Membrane. 

Cryptococcua  cereviatce.    Kutzinr,  (Intestines.) 
C.  ffuUvlatiu.   Ch.  Robin.  (Rabbit.) 
Merismopcadia  vtntriadi.   Ch.  Robin. 
Leplothrix  bucealts.    Ch.  Robin. 
OaciUaire  (1)  of  the  intestines.  Farre. 
Lep(om\tua  urmMlua^  Mont.  (Bladder.) 
Lept<mitua  of  Hannover.   Qb  BiAin.  (Fhaiynx 

and  (Eaophagos.) 
Zepiomittu  of  ue  Epidacmis. 
JJqjtomitm  of  the  Utems. 
Leptomitiu  of  Uterine  Uneni. 
LepUmitus  of  the  Eye. 
Ouiium  aibicana.   Ch.  Bobin.   (In  Thioah.) 
Fungtts  of  the  Longs.  Beiuwtt 
Fnagos  of  Uw  NasM  Mncos. 

II.  Birds. 

A,  Of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

AaperaiUua  eandidua.  BlielMla.  (The  Air-Ceils 

ana  the  Langs.) 
A.  glaucua.  Friei. 
A.  nigreacena,   Ch.  Robin. 
A.  arixnyeUot   J,  Miillerud  Retzius. 
Monldiness  of  Um  Langs  of  ths  Jackdaw.  Meyer. 

B.  The  EftRs. 

Dae^vm  o^tnvM.  Uontagne. 
(^wrofrve&iim    {ifmcOogvwm)  brannewn. 
Scheok. 

III.  Reptiles. 

A.  The  Eggs. 

IV.  Batrachians. 

A.  The  skin,  Saiordegniaferax»  Kfitsing  {Aeldya, 
Nees  von  Esenfwck). 

V.  Fishes. 

A.  The  Skin. 

Zmnema  enicietiwn.  Agardh. 
CAeetop/iora  (Tremdla)  meteoriea.  Ehrenberg. 
SaproUgnia  ferax.  Kutuoe. 
Tridiotraunia  damale.    E.  Germain  of  St. 
Pierre. 

Confen'ss  of  Qold-Ftsh.  Bennett. 
Alga  of  the  Stickleback.  Maniou* 

B.  The  Gills  and  the  Cellular  Tissae. 

Paoroapennia  at  the  Pike.   J.  MQllsr. 
jp.  of  the  J^nodoHtia  Sehed.   J.  Holler. 
P.  of  the  Sandre.    {Lvcioperoa  aandra.)  J. 
MUller. 

i>.  of  the  Roach.  ^CyprinmruiUva.)  J.  MUller. 

P.  of  the  La&eo  ntloticua.    S.  MUller. 

P.  of      Pimelodua  Blochii.   J.  MUller. 

P.  of  the  Pimelodua  Sebttf  and  of  Platyttoma 

faaciatum.    J.  MUller. 
P-  of  the  Gataatomua  tvbereulatua.   S.  MUller. 
^-  of  the  Oadua  eaSariaa.   J.  MUller. 

•  of  the  Aeerinavulgariaat  Orenville.  Creplin. 
C  Thl  p      Seiana  umbra.    Ch.  Bobin. 
*«Egg>.  Saproitr/nia/erax.  Kulxing; 


VL  InsecU. 

A.  On  the  Elytra,  and  on  the  Articalifioai. 

Botrytia  Baaaiana.    Balaanux  MonUiu. 

Laboulimia  Bougdii.   Ch.  Bolun.  Iratagna. 

X.  (Tuennii.   Ch.  Rohm. 

StilWm  Bwpietii.   J.  MUller  and  Ch.  Itob-n. 
A  On  the  Caterpillars  and  Chrysalises  in  the  TUsau, 

Betfj/tiB  Baaaima.  Balsuao.  MoDUgse. 

Qemis  i^eaw.  Hallsr. 
SecUtm  Confyo^.  Fries. 

SpKaria  mililaria.  Ehi«ibei|. 

S.  apharocepluda.  Kl«n. 

S,  arUomorhisa.  DickaoDt 

S.  tobolifera.  Hill. 

8.  Sinenaia.  Berkeley. 

8  Hobtrtaii.  Hooker. 

8.  laylori.  Berkeley. 

8.  Outtnii.  Berkeley. 

£entroapornm  mieroeaphaluilH.  Wsllroth. 

X.  mitratum.  Wallroth. 

laaria  eUutaratorum.  Nass. 

Lfiowm,  Fries. 

i.  sftvosBt.  Fries. 

1,  onicAnepAtZii.  Ditbnar. 

/.  £eprMa.  Fries. 

/.  TarUxrioa.  WaUroth. 

/  CFOSM,  Pmoon. 

/.  aphtcophtta.  Dittnur. 

/.  exotda.  Fries. 

/.  aranearum.   Schweinits.  ' 

/,  aphyngum.  Schweinits. 

/.  gigantea.  Montagoe. 
C.  In  the  Intestines. 

Mouiiniea  chryaomda.   Ch.  Robin. 

M.  eetonia.   Ch.  Robin. 

Jf.  gyrini.    Ch.  Robin. 

LeptoUirix  inaectcrvm.   Ch.  Robin. 

Genas  Becrina.  Leidy. 

B.  tonga.  Leidy. 

£.  mMtUiformia. 

fXada^^vytum  amatum.  Leidy* 

4A<Arofmttti  eriMatna,  Leidy. 

Jl.  nitidm.  Leidy. 

Til.  The  Myriapoda. 
At  In  the  Intestines. 

Entereiryua  degant,  Leidy. 

B  apirtUia.  Leidy. 

E  adenualua.  Leidy. 

S.  JvU4erreatria.  Ch.  Robin. 

VIII.  The  MolloBca. 

A.  On  the  Vesicle  of  Slogs.    (Algae  indettrmin^ 
LebertO 

B,  The  Eggk  SaproUgnia/irax.  KUtmg. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  species  are  nndonbtedly 
those  which  attack  man  or  the  animals  wbi<^  he  domei::- 
cstes  and  employs.  With  the  exception  of  the  Botr^tU  of 
the  ailk-wonn,  the  latter  hsTe  not  been  mnch  inTeitignted. 
Those  which  attack  man,  and  accompany  distttsed  conditioui 
of  his  body,  are  better  known.  They  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  are  fonnd  on  the  skin,  and  those  which  in 
attached  to  or  found  in  the  secretions  of  the  mocou 
membrane.  * 

i.  Entophyia  of  the  Skin.— Ten  species  have  been  noted 
in  this  looility.  We  shall  enumerate  them  .in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given  by  M.  Robin. 

1.  7Wcn(^Ay^ontoR«uran«(Malmsten) ;  Trithmyutt^*- 
»uran»  j  Mycodtrma  of  the  Plica  Polonica  ;  fnn^m  of  ^ 
hairs  in  Berpea  tonturam,  fiingas  of  Porrigo  tcutulol'h 
AcAorion  Zaoertii;  fungus  of  the  Ttigtie  toiMtnUa,  Bum  \ 
BAiaophylej  Omby.  This  fongns  was  ^scovered  ud 
described  in  1844  by  Gruby  in  the  disease  called  b;  ths 
brothers  Mahon  Teigne  tondanU,  by  Cszenave  Berpci  («»- 
lurana,  by  Erasmns  Vvilson  Triehoaei  furfuraeea  (one  of  the 
diseases  called  Ringworm  and  Porrigo  actUtdaia  in  t>.ii  ■ 
conntry).  It  exists  also,  as  pointed  ont  by  Gunsberg,  in  lU 
Plica  Pdonica,  allhoagh  the  two  plants  were  iorawf\j 
described  as  differenL  The  TricopJiyton  is  formed  by  ovil 
^transparent  spores,  which  give  rise  to  articulated  filameoti. 
Its  anatomical  seat  is  in  the  interior  of  the  roots  of  the  bain. 
The  hairs  and  fangi  simultaneotuly  increase.  The  fMuer . 
seem  larger  than  nioal,  are  paler  in  colour,  lose  their  elsf  j 
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Ueitjr,  ufteD,  and  bnik  off  kImi  tlwf  lum  lisan  wme  mw 
or  two  linu  above  tlw  torfu*  of  the  tealp.  In  the  ihort 
cylinder  theo  left  Uw  fangiu  growi  fttill  more  npidl/,  w 
that  the  Dormal  ftroetnre  of  the  mudl  ctomp  of  half  won 
becomes  indiatmsoishable.  Sometimes  the  hair  break*  off 
before  emeigiog  from  the  aldii,  aod  the  faDcna.  epidermia, 
and  ■ebaeeoiiB  matter,  fill  the  end*  of  the  piUferoiu  eoadnits, 
and  form  the  little  prominenoea  whtdi  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  in  this  diaeaee,  and  give  the  skin  a  rough  anwrine 
appearance.  The  sponilei  and  myoelinm  of  the  plants  can 
tometimes  be  wen,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  on  the  roots 
id  the  broken  haire.  Sometimes  the  entis  becomes  congested 
and  thickened,  and  then  the  plant  is  mixed  np  with  scales 
ef  epidermis,  with  fatty  and  ubomenoid  grannies,  with  pus, 
kcy  and  erasta  are  formed  of  greatn  or  less  thickness  In 
vhidt  tba  growth  of  the  ftangns  can  on.  Messrs.  Bobin 
and  Basin  adopt  onmservedly  the  opinion  that  the  Tricho- 
phj/bM  is  the  eaose  of  the  disease  known  under  the  Yarioos 
oamea  above  given,  and  each  has  given  examples  of  the  con- 
tagitm  of  the  disease  by  the  tranunission  of  the  spores. 
Buin  has  made  the  veir  important  observation  thA  the 
ame  disease  will  attack  norsee,  and  can  be  communicated 
from  them  to  men.  Both  Robin  and  Bazin  however  admit 
that  there  is  soma  condition  of  the  hairs  (dependent  no 
donbt  on  constitational  caotes)  which  is  essential  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  as  sometimes  the  disease  disappeais, 
that  is,  the  fnngos  dies,  without  treatment.  With  respect  to 
the  name  of  the  most  common  disease  in  which  the  Tricko- 
pAyloa  toTUunuu  appean,  the  term  nsed  by  Casenave  {Merpu 
taadau)  ia  extieDMly  nnfortnnate.  No  doubt  vedelei  are 
sometimoB  aaen,  and  Kmetimea  Uko  ciyptogamie  disMwe  ane- 
ceeda  to  trae  JSwMcvanofisof  the  ralp,  but  in  many  eases 
there  ara  no  veaiaes  at  all  throaghont  the  whole  conne  of 
tKs  diMeaae.  The  term  nsed  in  this  country  Porrigo  tcuhUata 
is  meoovenient  as  it  is  applied  with  greater  justice  to  ^avut. 
The  old  term  of  Tinea  u  after  all  oy  far  the  best,  and  the 
specific  affix  Umdtna  ^tresses  well  one  feature  of  the  diaeaie, 
the  baldneaa  arising  from  the  brittleneia  of  the  haiia. 

S.  TricophyUm  {f)  mondoide*  (Robin),  {Mycoderme  of 
the  Plica  Polonica).  In  addition  to  the  former  species, 
Walther  describes  in  the  Plica  Polonica  oval  or  circular 
fiatteoed  spontles,  which  have  been  too  little  studied  at 
present  to  permit  iheir  exact  characters  to  be  stated. 

3.  Trienopkytonityvkerum^Rohm).  Lebertbasdeacribed 
a  faogos  in  the  emits  covering  an  atonic  ulcer  of  the  lee. 

4.  Jiieroiporon  AudouitU  {Qrahy).   This  plant  haaoeen 
itadied  by  Omby,  and  ita  existence,  though  denied  by 
CaaenavOfMa  bera  confirmed  by  Robin.   It  ia  present  in 
the  diseaM  commonly  called  aftM  Willan  Porrigo  deoalvcmi 
or  Aiopeeia  oirmmterivla,  or  by  Bazin,  Tinea  achromatota. 
I:  differs  from  the  Trichophyton  of  Tinea  Umdena,  by  its 
Bsmeroas  waved  filaments,  and  by  the  extremely  small  size 
of  its  sporules.   It  is  not  found,  like  the  TricMpkyton,  in 
the  interior  of  the  root,  but  forma  round  each  hair  a  little 
ttibe  ;  the  bair  then  becomes  opaque,  softens,  and  breaks  off. 
The  Alopecia  is  rapid,  with  or  without  vitiligo  of  the  skin. 
Tfatf  dermis  is  not  congeatedj  and  the  epidermis  ia  thin  and 
RDooth.    lliere  is  an  affection  which  should  probably  be 
4istinguisbed  from  the  Porrigo  deealvane,  or  Aiopeeia  eir- 
viKiaerivta,  and  which  ia  characterised  by  a  rapid  disappear- 
ace  of^ pigment  from  both  skin  and  hair,  with  or  without 
Al(^)«eia.    M.  Basin  inclodes  it  in  his  Tinea  euAromaiom, 
Wl  d  «■  not  mention  the  bet  that  Alopecia  ia  not  eonatant 
He  statea  that  a  poiasitie  phmt  ia  present,  hut  does  not 
JMcribe  iL    Tlwre  most  however  be  something  mwe  than  a 

to  eaoae  the  total  disappearance  of  pigment  from  a 
ceeeiderabla  portion  of  deimia.  Besides,  when  the  hairs 
M^m  they  are  at  first  white,  and  only  gradually  regain 
c  !oar  ;  bat  if  the  vitiligo  were  owiiig  to  a  plant,  it  is  pro- 
t^le  they  would  not  grow  at  all.  The  disease  appears  to 
U;  allied  to  thoee  obicure  pigmentary  changes  v^lich  have  a 
Bseh  deeper  aeat  than  the  surface  of  the  body. 

5.  Micromoron  metUagropKyta  (Robin),  {Mentagrophyte, 
Grchy).  This  is  a  plant  resembling  the  preceding,  but  pos- 
•eMing  larger  spores  and  filaments.  It  was  discovered  by 
Gmby  in  a  case  of  mentagra,  and  baa  been  einoe  described 
hv  ibain.  Its  seat  differs  from  that  <tf  the  preceding,  and 
fram  that  of  the  7rt«AepAjfft>n.  It  is  between  the  bulb  of 
*  he  hair  and  the  follicle  in  which  the  bnlb  is  seated,  and 
sever  tnctoida  bcymd  the  sarfsce  of  the  sldn. 

0.  Mu^veporvn  furfur  (Robin).  In  1846  Eiehatedi  dls- 
e^k'red  m  oryptogamie  plant  in  the  disMua  called  by  Willan 
i^'/n'ona  verriMlor^  and  more  lately  (Miama.   Soon  after- 


wards Bln^rdeseribed  the  aame  fungus,  and  lately  Sprei^lw 
hu  dascnbed  and  Sgani  it  It  forms  with  the  epidermic 
scales  the  yellowiah-brown  scurf  seen  in  Pityricuit. 

7.  ^cAonm  &A4»i^mt  (Remak),  {Oidium  Sehcenleinii  j 
Mycoderma  of  Tinea  favoea  ;  Porri^kyte  (Qniby) ;  Fnn- 

Ens  of  FaxuB.  Schcenlein  was  the  lirvt  to  snggest  that  the 
oneycomb,  or  yellow  &voas  emsts  in  the  ao-caUed  Porrigo 
lupinota  (Willan)  and  P.  teutnlata,  were  constituted  by  a 
v^table  growth.  This  has  been  repeatedly  eonfinned,  and 
many  excellent  descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  diseaae 
now  called  indifferently  Faimu,  Tinea  foMta,  or  Porrigo 
setttulata, 

M.  Robin  believea  he  has  discovered  that  the  primary  seat 
of  the  Aehorion  is  in  the  depth  of  the  hair  follicle,  against 
the  hair,  KoA,-n  well  aa  wa  can  nnderstand  the  description, 
outside  the  lajer  of  epithelium  which  eovora  the  root  of  the 
hair,  and  which  forma  the  'inner  rootnlheBUi'  of  Kolliker. 
In  this  observation  however  he  has  been  anticipated  by 
Wedl,  who  has  pointed  out  that  by  using  a  concentrated 
solution  of  liquor  potasw  to  make  the  parts  transparent,  the 
fungus  is  found  in  the  follicle  round  the  hair  at  Uie  plaea 
where  it  passes  through  the  epidermis.  In  addition  to  tiiis, 
the  plant  is  found  in  depresaions  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
forming  the  yellow  honeycomb-like  masses  which  give  the 
specific  name  Favut  to  the  disease,  and  which  from  their 
frequent  bnckler-like  shape  snggeMted  the  term  KiUulata. 
The  development  of  the  Aehorion  in  this  sitoation  is 
described  by  Robin  after  Remak  and  Lebert.  A  cuticular 
elevation  ia  seen,  beneath  which  is  a  small  &vbs.  When 
the  entiele  is  laiaed,  a  drop  of  pns  sometimea  isanes ;  hence 
the  error  of  those  who  have  cmisidered  this  disease  alwaya 
pustular.  Generally  however  there  is  no  pas  or  liquid  of 
any  kind.  The  pluit  grows,  and  the  cuticle  over  It  (snp- 
posing  it  has  not  been  forcibly  detached)  finally  separate, 
leaving  the  favns  exposed  to  the  wr. 

M.  Bamn  describn  the  /bmu  nnd«r  three  heads,  which 
are  fondamoitally  identical,  and  difEerent  only  in  respect  oi 
form:— 

1.  Favus  ureeolaria  dieeemina  t  this  corresponds  to  the 
Porrigo  favosa,  Famu  diapereue,  and  Tngne  oloeolaire 
of  other  authors. 

2.  F.  Kutiformia:  this  is  the  Porrigo  eouiulaia,  or 

F.  confertiu. 

3.  F.  MuamoM,  a  form  usually  called  eeutviata,  but 
distingnished  chiefly  by  the  irr^lar  distribution  of  the 
aehorion,  and  by  the  liUTowed  masses  formed  by  the  fungns, 
the  hairs,  eindOTnis,  and  exndaUon. 

6.  Pueeinia  Favt.  The  achoriim  ctmatltntM,  with  ept- 
thelium  and  a  little  exudation,  the  man  of  the  Favui ;  but 
it  has  been  lately  (1850)  observed  by  Ardsten,  of  Christiania, 
that  a  different  fungus,  a  species  of  Puoeima^  is  occasionally 
also  present.  Robin  considers  it  to  be  only  an  epipheniH 
menon,  and  that  it  is  certainly  not  present  in  all  cases.  The 
Pueeinia  is  easily  recc^ised.  It  has  one  extremity  (the 
body)  roaaded,.and  composed  of  two  cells  of  nnequiu  sise, 
a  superior  and  an  inferior.  The  other  extremity  is  prolonged 
into  a  pointed  stem  or  tmnk. 

There  are  still  three  other  plants  found  npcni  the  skia, 
which  need  merely  be  ennmerated. 

9.  Mucor.  In  senile  gangruie,  an  ill-described  fdngns,  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  Mucor  mueeda  of  Linnmus,  haa  been  seen  on 
the  sloogfaiog  maas. 

10.  AapergiUuM.  In  the  wax  in  the  external  meatni  of 
the  ear,  Mayer  many  years  ago  described  a  fungus,  and 
Paeeini  has  lately  made  a  similu  observation — Leptomitut(1) 
of  the  epidermis.  An  Alga  has  been  aeeo  by  M.  Oobler  in 
the  epidermis  of  an  arm  which  was  irrigated  for  a  long  time 
to  keep  down  inflammation  after  a  gunahut  wonnd.  No 
one  else  has  noticed  it.  Not  only  Messrs.  Robin  and  Barin, 
but  Simon  and  others  of  the  best  dermatologists  of  Europe, 
have  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  plants  are  the  actual 
causes  of  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  found.  The  con- 
trary opinion  is  generally  held  in  this  country,  on  the  gnmnda 
that  fungi  are  generally  the  proofs  and  conseqnenees  of 
decay,  but  not  its  cauaei  j  that  in  the  varions  forms  of 
Tinea  a  special  condition  of  the  skin  and  h^  appean 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  and  that  in  Tinea 
favosa  (Fatiue)  in  particular,  a  marked  feature  of  the  disea^ 
occasionally  is  an  fiyper-eecrelion  of  eplthdiuin  and  exndn^ 
tion,  owing  to  an  hypwwnic  catia,  before  any  tiace  of  fougoa 
can  be  found.  ,v  — 

Nevertheless,  these  »r(pan»ent8,  etrong  as  they  are,  wem  to 
be  OTerbome  by  the  two  grand  facts  that  Ttnea  tondnt  and 
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THnea  fiti>o$a  can  be  commnnuaiedbv  tnniTer  of  the  plant, 
and  tut  the  diaeaie  can  be  eared  viui  the  greatest  reaoinBU 
by  Uie  chemical  agents  which  are  most  destraetlTe  to  Tegeta- 
ble  life.  That  a  special  ni^u  ie  neeessaiy  may  very  well  be 
admitted  by  the  partiaaoB  of  thii  view,  aince  even  in  the  case 
of  epidemic  agenta  a  predisposition  ia  cecegsajy ;  yet  do  one 
dreams  of  confbiuidiiig  the  co-operaUog  caose  with  the 
special  and  pecnliar  poison. 

It  may  be  desinbie  to  recapitolate  the  diseases  of  the  skin 
inwhidi parantieplantaare  foond:— 

1.  TituatonderUfia  which  the  Triekophj/ton  toruur 
nnuis  present 

8.  Ttnea  fawua,  in  which  are  ^eseut  the  AiAoritm 
SehatUei»i%t  and  the  PvetAMa  Fani  in  some  cases. 

3.  Mente^fra,  or  Tinea  mmt^rOf  which  exhibits  the 
MieroMpotvnmentagroph^ 

4.  Pilyriatu  wrtiee&T  i(Chloatma)f  in  which  the 
Mierotporon  fvrfwr  ocears. 

6.  Forrigo  dtealvana  (Tinea  achromatoaa)t  in  which 
the  Microaporon  Audouini  is  foond. 

6.  Plica  Foloniea,  in  which  the  Trichophyton  Um- 
iuran*  and  Trichophyton  tportUoidot  are  present. 
II.  Entophyta  on  the  Macous  Membraoe. — The  plants 
forming  on  mucous  membranes,  or  in  the  contents  of  cavities 
lined  by  mucoas  membrane,  are  of  less  interest  than  those 
which  grow  on  the  skin,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  decidedly 
tnAj  Mcondary.   We  shall  merely  ennmerate  them  :— 

1.  Oryptoeoeetu  Cereviaia^  KUtiing  {Tonda  Ceremios)^  the 
Yeaat-nant  in  the  bladder,  stomach,  intestine^  &c. 

3.  Meriamopcedia  mitrieuli,  Robin  (iSbnetiia),  in  the 
stomach,  intestines,  &o. 

3.  laptathrix  Uuxalis,  Robin  (Alpa),  of  the  month. 

4.  OsciUaria  of  the  intestines.  (Farre.) 

6,  Leptomitua  urophiltu,  Montagne ;  an  Alga  described  as 
forming  in  the  nrine.   It  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  studied. 

6.  Leptomitua  (T),  Hannover,  Robin ;  Alj^a  fband  by  Han- 
nover in  the  pharynx  and  aesophagus. 

7.  Leptomitua  of  the  aterus. 

8.  Leptomitua  of  the  nterine  mucus. 

9.  L^stomitua  of  the  eye. 

10.  Oidium  albieana,  Robin  {(kyplogamM)  of  dipUieritis 
andagtha;  Aptophyte.  (Groby.) 

11.  Fangns  of  the  lungs.  (Bennett.) 
IS.  Fangus  in  the  discharge  of  glanden. 

To  this  list  from  M.  Robin  may  be  added  the  so-called 
Cholera  Fangns  of  Brittan  and  Badd.  It  dionld  howeVer 
be  added  that  no  confirmation  of  Uie  view  originally  taken 
by  the  discoverers,  that  the  fongos  discovered  in  the  dejec- 
tions of  those  affected  with  cholera  was  the  caose  of  Uie 
disease,  has  been  afforded.  The  only  .explanation  that  can 
be  given  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  spores  of  fongi  or 
Bpore>like  bodies  on  the  macons  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  is  their  introdnction  with  Uie  food.  It  has 
been  stated  above  that  the  spores  of  certain  species  of  fangi 
are  found  natarally  on  grains  of  wheat,  and  only  await 
favoorable  conditions  for  development  Snch  fiuigi  ma,y  be 
constantly  introdheed  into  the  stomach  with  the  flonr.of 
wheat  in  tite  form  of  bread  or  other  kinds  of  food. 

"  In  the  study  of  the  vagetaUe  parasitei  of  annuals,  pai^ 
tiealarly  those  of  the  intesiinal  caoals,  it  is  necessarr  to  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  tissues  of  certain  well-xnown 
cryptogamic  plants,  which  may  serve  as  food  or  adhere  to  tiie 
ordinary  food  of  such  animals,  with  true  JSniop^ta.  Thus 
fragments  of  fungi,  confervK,  lichens,  and  the  spores  of  these, 
nsed  as  food,  or  adhering  as  forngn  mattw  to  fiDod  of  an 
oidinary  kind,  an  liaUe  within  the  intestine  to  ba  nditaken 
forparasitas. 

"  Id  mid-winter  I  found  beneath  an  old  fence-rail  an 
individual  of  Aehela  nigra,  or  large  black  cricket,  within  the 
proveDlriculna  of  which  were  laige  quantities  of  what  I 
sapposed  at  the  time  to  be  a  free  floating  Entopfayte,  resem- 
bling in  general  appearsnce  the  ordiuaty  Yeast  Fnx^, 
Torula,  bot  which  1  now  suspect  to  be  an  eigot  npon  which 
the  animal  had  fed.  The  phut  consisted  of  oblong  or  oval 
vedcolar  bodies,  apparently  thickened  at  the  poles,  and  filled 
with  a  colourless  liquid  ;  but  this  appearance  more  probably 
arose  from  the  cells  being  distended  with  a  single  large, 
tranapareDt,  colourless,  amorphous  gbbnle,  which  pressed  a 
small  exiatiog  amount  of  protoplasma  to  each  end  of  the 
cavity.  The  cells  were  single,  or  in  rows,  to  eighteen  in 
number.  Frequently  a  single  cell  of  comparatively  latge 
size  had  as  attached  pair  of  eells,  or  tows  of  cells,  at  one  or 
both  ends.  Occanmally  th^  an  met  with  containing  one 


or  two  small  round  hyaline  uoorphoos  nuclei.  The  isolated 
cellules,  measured  from  the  dba^  to  the  of  an  inch  ia 
length  by  the  ,^th  to  «^thof  an  inch  in  bteadth.  The 
rows  messared  up  to  the  gkjth  of  an  inch  iu  length."  (Leidy.) 

(Leidy,  A  Flora  ana  Fauna  within  AntmaU;  Bobin, 
Sialoire  Naturdle  daa  Vtgkaux  Paratitea  ;  Baiin,  Rieherehea 
aur  la  Nature  dea  Teujnea,  6^  ;  Parkes,  ^ph^laa  taid  £n- 
toAyiea;  Brit,  and  Ar.  Medieo-Chirwmeai  SarieWj  1853; 
Journal  of  Microaeopioai  Seienee,  vol.  iL) 

one  of  the  Riverine  provinces  of  the 
A^ntine  Confederation,  Sooth  America,  owes  its  name  to  its 
situation  between  the  riven  Fkianfi  and  Urogoay.  It  oaib- 
pnhends  however  only  the  aoathem  part  of  the  peninsula 
foimed  by  those  riven,  the  northern  portion  framing  the 
province  of  Corrientes.  The  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces is  formed  by  the  Rio  Ouayqnirare,  whii^  falls  into 
the  Parana,  and  the  Mocoreta,  which  falls  into  the  Urumuiy, 
between  30°  and  30"  30*  8.  let  The  area  is  about  32,000 
square  miles.  The  population  is  about  £5,000. 

Thesur&ce  is  gently  nndnlating ;  it  is  only  broken  by  hills 
along  the  middle  portion  or  interior  of  the  country,  Thli 
part  is  covered  with  forests  of  low  stnoted  trees.  The 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  low,  and  especially  along 
the  banks  of  the  Parana  subject  to  inundations.  Thenorthero 
part  is  occupied  bya  low  awampy  tract,  known  as  the  Fomt 
of  Monteil.   Besides  the  riven  Pannfi  and  Uruguay,  the 
uovinee  is  abundantly  watered  by  nnmerons  smslf  stresmi. 
The  soil  of  Entn  Bios  is  in  eeneial  fertLlsb  and  covered  with 
luxQiiant  herbage.   The  cbmate  is  mild  and  dry.  Froit 
never  occora.   Rain  seldom  falls  more  tlian  fifty  da^  in  tb* 
year.   The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  a^  the  town  of 
Parani  during  the  year  1844-47  was  9    in  January  1844 ; 
the  lowest,  Cu",  occurred  in  the  month  of  June  in  1844  and 
1846.   (M'Cann.)  Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  comparatively 
few  spots.   The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and 
maize.   Tobacco  and  cotton  of  excellent  quality  are  sl» 
raised,  but  the  crops  are  precarious  in  consequence  of  frequent 
droughts.   Great  damage  is  also  done  to  all  kinds  of  cro{»  by 
the  immense  swarms  of  locusts  and  ants,  which  sometime! 
devastate  an  entire  district   The  forest-trees  are  chieSy 
mimosas,  nandubay,  black  and  white  eroinello,  gnebracho, 
and  gna^abo,  bat  tnw  an  generally  amaU,  thol^h  in  much 
request  for  carpenter  s  work  aiui  firewood.   Vast  hndsof 
cattle  an  reared,  but  heavy  losses  fre^piently  occur  oviog  b> 
the  seven  droughts  to  whioi  the  provioce  is  so  often  subject 
Id  1846  so  great  a  drought  occurred  that  the  grass  was  every- 
where burnt  up ;  and  Mr.  M'Caon  states  that  the  whole  of 
the  cattle  in  the  province  went  off  from  the  feeding  graaDdi 
in  search  of  food  and  water :  many  estancias  (cattle  Uxva) 
lost  from  aOOO  to  50,000  head  of  cattie,  and  one  farm  150,MKl. 
Horses  are  bred  in  great  numbers.   Owing  to  the  long-coD- 
tinned  state  of  anarchy  in  the  province  there  are,  in  the 
onsettied  parts,  numerous  herds  of  wild  catUe  and  hoisei. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants.  Mechanical  employments  ate  almost  entirely 
nwlecied.   The  geographical  position  of  the  province  adnut* 
al^  adapts  it  for  oommerciu  pursoits ;  bnt  owing  to  the 
elosnn  «  the  navigation  of  the  two  great  riven,  and  the 
disturbed  state  in  whioh  the  country        so  long  been  kept, 
eompamtiwly  little  commercial  progress  has  yet  been  made. 
Now  however  that  the  riven  are  declared  open  to  veueU 
of  all  nations,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  principal  maritinte 
powers  there  seems  to  be  required  only  internal  peace  for 
the  development  of  the  great  capabilities  of  the  country. 
The  exports  are  priocipally  of  hides,  horns,  tallow,  atid 
jerked  beef. 

Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Arsentine  Confederation, 
Entre  Rios  is  a  feudal  state,  owning  bnt  tittle  dependence  apun 
the  central  government  The  government  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  bands  of  a  governor,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
The  Congxeas  consists  of  deputies  chosen  from  the  aevenJ 
towns  or  districts.  The  revenoe  is  derived  chiefly  from 
customs  duties. 

Except  a  few  bmilies  of  Onsiini  origin,  the  country  is 
almost  entinly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  SpauiBrda. 
In  the  towiu  however  a  few  foretgnen  are  settled,  mostly 
Italians,  who  mainly  conduct  the  river  navigation,  with 
some  French  and  English  traders.  Some  of  the  \iaga  estao- 
cias  (cattie  farms)  and  saladeros  (tallow-melting  e^Uish' 
ments)  are  the  property  of  and  conducted  by  finglishmto. 

Entn  Rios  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolt  against  the  sapt» 
maey  Buenos  Ayrei^  joimi^  with  CorrienUsin  the  ei^^ 
ments  withforrignpoinr^vriuchled  tojlia  fall  otRosas,  and  is 
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ill  tbe  mbaeqiiMit  proceedings  which  hftve  bad  for  their  ni«ii 
object  the  opeainie  of  tiM  riTen  l^uani  and  Uninaj. 

Porantf,  or  F?iZs  dlrf  Partmdf  the  cairftal  <tf  ute  province, 
U'aboat  a  mile  from  the  left;  bank  of  the  Paranfi,  in  31'  4fi' 
a  lit,  60°  47'  W.  long.,  and  containi  abont  6000  inhabitant!. 
It  it  bailt  on  the  eommit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  wUch  ilopei  gentlj 
toward*  Santa  F4,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rirer,  and  hence  the  town  derived  its  original  name,  Bijada 
de  Santa  F6,  or  the  *  Descent  to  Santa  F^*  The  only  pablic 
Inildiog  of  any  coDsequeoce  in  Paraci  is  the  recently  erected 
gDTemment  house.  A  huge  cHnrch  which  was  commenced 
aune  years  back  remains  nnfinished.  Tbe  climate  is  mild 
ind  diT,  bat  not  healthy.  The  houses  have  no  fire-places  ; 
uiil  all  classes  live  mach  in  tbe  open  sir.  The  supply  of 
water  is  very  bad ;  all  that  is  consnmed  ii  bronght  to  the 
town  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  The  town  at  present  has  a 
qaiet  listless  appearance.  Only  a  few  small  vbsmIi  belong 
to  it.   The  exports  are  hides,  hair,  tallow,  and  lima. 

ConMpeuM  de  la  China^  formerly  called  Umgnay  city,  on 
tke  Umgnay,  is  a  small  but  old  town  of  aboat  IfiOO  inhar 
tntants.  It  once  carried  on  some  trade  with  Monte  Video, 
\»it  it  is  now  decayed  and  ruinous.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  wood  and  mnd,  with  thatched  roo&.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Plaza  is  a  pyramid  now  falling  to  pieces.  In  tbe  vici- 
nity is  a  large  saladero.  Coneordia,  on  the  Umgnay,  oppo- 
site Salta,  from  a  viUaee  of  a  few  biad  hnts,  appears  to  be 
growing  into  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  has  aboat  1000 
iohabiunts,  and  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  trade.  Bnt  the 
sitoation  is  bad,  as  vessels  are  unable  to  reach  the  town  at 
low  water,  and  are  obliged  to  anchor  abont  two  miles  below 
it.  It  contains  a  chonm  and  a  large  school-hooae,  endowed 
by  the  goveniment.  OtuUegmgff  on  the  river  of  the  same 
nime  (33"  Iff  8.  lat.),  ii  a  town  of  between  SOOO  and  3000 
iahabitAnta,  of  wli«n  nearly  300  are  foteignen,  chiefly 
Buqnes  and  Italians.  It  is  a  place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade, 
bet  vMsela  cannot  approach  nearer  than  abant  three  leagnes 
from  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  most  extensive 
esfaneia  in  thia  part  of  the  country,  belonging  to  an  English 
nbjeet.  It  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Brittain  of  Sheffield,  and 
oecapies  SOO  sqnare  le^es  of  land.  Several  other  estanciaa 
belonging  to  Eoglish  sabjeeta  are  in  the  vicinity.  Oualegva^ 
tku,  near  the  month  of  the  Ouategoay-chn,  abont  60  miles 
E.X.E.  from  Onalegoay,  popolation  about  2600,  inclndiug 
neuly  300  fmeigners,  contains  a  neat  chorch  and  a  good 
scliool-botise,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade ;  bnt  the  situation 
U  incoDTenient,  as  vessela  drawing  more  than  6  feet  of  water 
ue  sometimea  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  we^  to  get 
acioaa  the  b«r  at  tM  mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  neighbour^ 
hood  are  seme  lane  tallow-melting  establiahments. 

(Woodbine  Paruh,  Aieiiof  Jj/ra;  M'Cann,  Bidt  fftroif^ 
tix  Argentina  Pnmncet.) 

EPERVA.a  genasof  Plants  belonging  to  the  natual  order 
FiAaceee,  It  has  foor  thick  and  concave  sepals  connected 
tt^ether  into  a  permanent  nrceolate  tube  at  the  base,  with 
the  sides  incombeDt,  the  npper  one  the  broadest.  '  It  has  bnt 
ex  petal,  wideh  is  roundtah,  fringed,  and  inserted  in  the 
BiiddJe  of  the  odyx.  There  are  10  stamens,  which  are  long 
thickened  filaments,  rather  villous  at  the  base,  and  joined 
icto  a.  Bbort  mooadelphons  ring.  The  ovary  is  stipitate. 
The  style  long  and  filiform.  The  legame  compressed,  dry, 
eohaceoDS,  falciform,  2-valved,  1-  to  4-8eeded.  When  young 
n  a  (omeotose. 

E.  falcaia  is  a  tree  with  abmptly  pinnate  leaves,  bearing 
Sor  3  peirs  of  ovate  acnminated  shining  leaflets.  The  pani- 
c  t  is  pendnloni  on  a  long  peduncle,  constant^  ennpoied  of 
ssmenHW  distant  racemes.  It  is  the  Wallaba-Tree  of  Onyens 
according  to  Sir  Robert  Sehombnrgk,  who  ioforms  us  that  its 
vMd  is  deep  i«d,  frn^uently  variegated  with  whitish  streaks, 
hsri],  hesry,  and  shining,  and  impregnated  vrith  an  oily  resin 
Thich  renders  it  very  durable.  Tbe  bark  is  tnlter,  and  is 
ued  by  the  Arawaak  Indians  as  an  emetic, 

EPISTILBITE.   [MiNSULoov.  S.  1.] 

EPITHELIUM.   [Tiasois,  Orgabio,  8. 1.] 

EPSOMITE.   [MiintsALOOT,  &  1.] 

EQUID^  rHoBSB.] 

EQUITY.  The  proceedings  of  tbe  Conrta  of  Eqnify  have 
been  greatly  rimplined  and  cheapened  by  several  recent  sta- 
tutes, fonnded  on  the  fint  report,  presented  in  1802,  of  the 
CommisMoziarB  appointed  to  examine  this  mfcject  in  1860. 
Instead  of  the  writ  of  oApana,  which  mvely  gave  the 
defendant  notice  of  a  bill  having  been  filed  but  afforded  him 
BO  infonnatioa  of  its  content*,  the  bill  itself,  in  a  convenient 
{dated  fonn,  is  now  aerved  upon  the  defendant,  either  pei^ 


aonally,  or  by  being  left  at  hia  house ;  or  nnder  special  eip* 
conutancea  with  aome  other  person  (as  for  instance,  tiie 
solicitor  or  agent  of  the  defendant)  aa  his  nWitnte.  In 
defiiult  of  appearance,  the  |ilaintiff  mav  proceed  against  an 
vnprivil^tdpvmm,  by  having  aa  attaenment  issued  againat 
him ;  agunst  a  privileged  person,  as  a  peer,  or  member  of 
parliament,  by  a  sequestration  of  his  property ;  against  a  cor^ 
poraUon,  by  a  dittringas  and  sequestration  if  necessaiy. 
Another  coarse  is,  however,  open  to  the  plaintiff.  lustead 
of  proceeding  by  way  of  attachment  and  seqaeatrati3n,  he 
mav  enter  an  appearaneefoT  a  defendant  not  appearing  within 
eight  days  after  the  service,  and  thereupon  proceed  to  judg- 
ment and  execution. 

Until  the  recent  idterations,  ever^  bill  in  cbsncery  con- 
tained what  is  called  the  intarrogatmg  part  in  which  every 
statement  and  cha^  in  the  bill  was  converted  into  a  series  of 
(questions,  bamed  on  theprinciplethat  the  defendant  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  dishonest  dmndant,  disj^osed  to  answer  evasively, 
and  therefore  suggesting  modifications  of  the  statement  or 
charge.  For  example,  if  the  statement  were  of  a  deed  bearing  a 
certain  date,  and  made  between  and  executed  by  certain  parties 
in  certain  words,  or  to  a  certain  effect,  the  questions  wonld  be, 
whether  such  a  deed  of  that  date,  or  of  some  other  and  what 
date,  was  not  made  between  and  executed  by  such  parlies, 
or  some  and  which  of  them,  or  aome  other  and  what  parties, 
in  such  words,  or  to  anch  effect,  or  in  some  other  and  what 
words,  or  to  some  other  and  what  efect.  Originally  these 
interrogatories  were  used  madi  more  sparingly,  and  were 
confined  to  those  matters  supposed. to  be  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  defendant,  as  to  which  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary ot  desirable  to  extract  admissions  from  him.  Bat  in 
couree  of  time  the  practice  was  altered,  and  the  easier  pro- 
cess waa  adoDted  of  tXansmnting  all  the  statements  into 
qoestions  of  ue  nature  above  described.  The  length  of  Uie 
proceedings  and  the  expense  to  all  parties  concerned  were 
thereby  greatlv  increasied.  There  is  now  no  interrogating 
part  in  any  bm  :  bat  where  the  plaintiff  requires  an  answn 
from  any  defendant  or  defendanta  to  a  bill,  he  may  file  intei^ 
rontories  for  their  examination. 

The  demurrer,  plea,  or  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  bill, 
each  remain  very  much  as  before  except  that  the  answer 
is  no  longer  taken  with  the  expensive  fonnalities  which  used  to 
accompanv  it.  Formerly  a  «<(teiutpoEeafatmi  or  commission 
was  issued  to  take  the  answer  and  oath  of  a  defendant  in  the 
country,  which  was  sealed  up,  and  either  brought  fay  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  tbe  court,  or  sent  by  a  messenger,  who 
swore  he  lecrived  it  from  one  of  the  oommissioners,  and  thtt 
the  nme  had  not  been  opened  or  altered  nnce  he  lecmved  it 
The  answer  is  now  however  filed  withont  further  formality 
than  in  swearing  and  filing  affidavits ;  and  it  may  be  bwoib 
before  any  judge,  court,  notary  public,  consul,  or  Tice-eonsol, 
lawfnll;y  authorised  to  administer  oatha,  the  messeoger'aoatli 
being  dispensed  with. 

In  many  cases,  indeed,  when  the  fiuts  in  dispute  between 
the  parties  are  few  and  not  of  a  complicated  character,  an 
answer  is  not  now  requisite.  Affidavits  may  be  filed  by  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  npon  which  the  Court  will  determine 
the  case,  unless  it  be  thought  proper,  in  addition  thereto,  to 
examine  or  cross-examine  the  parties  orally. 

The  practice  which  formerly  prevailed  of  examining  wit- 
nesses on  interrogatories,  having  been  found  in  many  respects 
very  ineffii^t  and  objectiooule,  hjM  also  been  Molisnedj 
the  court  retaining  the  power  to  order  particular  witnesses  to 
be  examined  npon  mtarr^tories,  according  totheold  practice. 

When  therefore  a  suit  commenced  by  bill  is  at  issue,  the 
plaintiff  may  give  the  defendant  notice  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  desirps  the  evidence  to  be  addaced,  namely,  orcUfy  or 
npon  affidavit ;  and  if  either  par^  give  no  anch  notice,  or  if 
giving  Bach  notice,  he  expresses  his  desire  that  the  evidence 
be  addaced  upon  affidavit,  then  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
may  verify  their  respective  cases  fa^  affidavit,  unless  the 
defendant  gives  notice  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  desires  the 
evidence  to  be  taken  orally.  If  evidence  is  to  be  thus 
taken,  the  witnesses  are  examined  by  or  before  one  of  the 
regular  examiners  of  the  court,  or  an  examiner  specially 
appointed  if  necessary.  The  principal  defect  in  the  ok. 
mode  of  examining  witnesses  was ,  that  the  examinatlmt  being 
secret,  and  upon  written  interrogatories,  the  croae^xamination 
being  conducted  in  the  same  manner, the  party  cros»«xamining 
labenred  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  what  the  wit- 
ness had  deposed  to  in  hia  examination  in  chief ;  under  the  mo- 
dem system,  the  ora/examinatioa  of  witnesses  tskea  place  is 
tbe  proenoe  of  the  parties,  then:  connsel,  s^dters,  o^ageLts  ; 
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ud  the  witnetBes  are  then  and  there  rabjeet  to  eroei-eiaim- 
sation  and  re-ezaminatioii.  Every  depoaition  U  taken  dovn 
Id  writing  by  tbe  examiner  in  the  form  of  a  narrativej  and 
read  over  to  the  witness,  and  signed  by  him,  in  the  presence 
of  the  parties.  When  condn^,  the  examiner  transnuta 
the  original  depcdUoasto  the  Court,  and  the  canw  ii  then  ripe 
for  the  hearing. 

Another  important  change  in  e<niity  procedure  relates  to 
tbe  detennlnatioQ  of  qaestions  of  law,  as  distinguished  from 
e^i^.  Formerly,  if  a  qaestion  of  this  nature  arose  in  the 
courw  of  a  cause,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Court  to  refer  it 
to  the  (pinion  of  the  jodgea  of  the  Coorta  of  Common  Law, 
upon  a  case  at^ed  for  thMt  purprse  ;  who  certi0ed  their 
opininn  to  tlie  cbancaUor,  upon  which  certificate  the  deered 
was  nsoally  fi>nnd«d.  Tbe  conrt  must  now  itaelf  determine 
any  qoeatioos  of  Uw  which  reqaire  to  be  decided  previously 
to  the  decision  of  tbe  equitable  question  at  issue  between 
the  parties ;  for  which  pur|)0se  any  of  tbe  conrta  may  obtain 
the  aasistaace  of  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

A  shorter  and  nmpler  method  of  proceeding  than  that  by 
Rill  and  Answer  was  introduced  in  the  year  1660,  namely, 
that  of  Clairm.  This  plan  was  only  intended  to  be  used  m 
certain  definite  cases  of  comparative  simplicitjr ;  and  subse- 
qnent  leiiislative  enactments  have  so  much  improved  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  Bill,  that  the  advantage  of  having 
reconne  to  a  Claim  is  not  now  so  great  aa  when  that  proce- 
dure was  firet  ibtrodnced,  and  in  many  cases  a  ffill  according 
to  the  new  system  is  fonnd  to  be  &r  preferable.  Claims  are 
indeed  nothing  but  abort  klMa,  without  any  inleirogatories, 
the  merits  of  which  arv  to  be  decided  upon  affidavita  on  each 
side  \  every  order  made  on  the  bearing  of  which  has  the  same 
effect,  and  may  be  enforoed  as  a  decree  iu  a  salt  comraeoced 
by  Bill.  Orders  mat^e  on  claims  may  also  be  diacbarRed, 
varied,  or  set  aside  upon  motion  ;  and  any  order  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  or  any  of  the  Vice-Cbancellors,  mar  be  dia- 
chaiged  or  varied  by  uie  Lord  Chancellor  or  uie  Conrt  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery. 

A  vtilt  more  snmrnnry  method  of  proceeding  has  bean 
introdaeed,  by  tbe  siatate  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  86,  applicable  to 
siniilar  ca>ea  of  administration.  Any  person  claiming  to  be 
a  creditor,  legatee,  or  next  of  kin  of  a  deceased  (leraun,  may 
obtain  a  inmmona  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  any 
of  the  Vice-Cbancellon,  requiring  the  executor  or  adroinit- 
trator  of  th«>  deceased  person  to  attend  and  show  cause  why 
an  order  for  the  adminulx^on  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
^ould  not  be  granted. 

Upon  proof  of  the  doe  service  of  such  summons,  or  on  the 
^pfaraniw  of  each  executor  or  administrator,  and  upon  proof 
by  affidavit  of  such  other  matters,  if  any,  as  the  judge  shall 
require,  the  judfie  may  make  an  order  for  the  admioiiitration 
of  the  estate  of  the  di-ceased,  with  such  variations,  if  any,  as 
the  circnmstaiices  of  tbe  case  may  require ;  and  the  order  so 
nude  IS  to  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  decree  to  the  like 
effect  made  on  the  hearing  of  a  canse  or  claim  between  the 
same  parties. 

A  tpecial  oase  may  also  be  filed,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
opiniun  of  the  Court  upon  the  decision  of  any  question  under 
Sir  Oeorge  Turner's  Act,  13  &  14  Vict.  e.  35;  but  aa  tbe 
Conrt  can  now  make  a  merely  dtclariiory  deoee,  nndw  15 
&  16  Viot.  0.  66,  the  same  end  may  be  more  conveniently 
obtained,  in  most  cases,  by  a  short  Bill  without  interrogatoriei. 

These  are  the  principal  alterations  in  the  procedore  of  onr 
Courts  of  Eqnityj  some  minor  details  of  pracUee  in  which 
changeahaTe  been  effected,  it  woald  be  out  ofphwe  to  enlarge 
upon. 

ERICSSON,  JOHN,  Engineer,  a  native  of  Sweden,  but 
whose  inventions  have  been  brought  before  the  scientific 
world  in  England  and  America,  was  bom  in  the  province  of 
Vermeland  in  1803.  In  18U,  by  the  friendship  of  Coant 
Platen,  who  observed  bis  mechanical  tastes,  he  obtained  a 
cadetship  in  a  corps  of  Engineera.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  rwolar  army  as  an  ensign,  and  at  length  reached  the 
rank  ^  tientenant.  In  18S6  he  visited  England  in  order  to 
bring  into  notice  a  new  kind  of  engine  which  he  had  invented, 
and  which  he  proposed  to  work  witiiont  ataam,  by  Uie  con- 
deoBation  of  flame.  The  project  foiled  from  the  imposnbility 
of  procuring  suitable  fael  for  the  engine.  He  competed  for 
the  prize  which  was  offered  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company  in  1829,  for  tbe  production  of  tbe  beat 
locomotive,  And  presented  an  engine  which  went  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Ericsson's  si]h>equent  career  lay 
chiefly  in  America.  In  the  Great  Indn»tnal  Exhibition  of 
London  m  I6S1,  aerrnl  io^tramenti  for  the  measurement 


of  distances  at  sea,  for  measuring  fioida  under  piessnre,  and 

other  similar  pnrpwes,  appeared  in  the  American  depart- 
ment under  Mr.  Ericsson  s  name,  and  were  described  'bj 
htm  in  a  small  work  which  he  issued  at  the  time.  Hi«  naais 
is  chiefly  known  in  connection  with  a  project  for  a  calorie 
engine,  which  waa  to  snpersede  steam,  an  object  which,  if 
accomplished  would,  by  removing  tbe  lucessity  of  cairyioi 
large  cargoes  of  fuel,  have  effected  a  great  commercial  change 
in  the  intercourse  between  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  Ai 
the  principle  did  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  scientific 
men  to  whom  the  British  government  referred  its  eoniidera- 
tion,  Mr.  Ericsson  tried  it  in  Amerie^  and  obtained  sofiicient 
co-openition  to  enable  him  to  launch  a  vesael  named  after 
himself,  and  measuring  2000  tons.  This  vessel  made  a  tiiil 
trip,  in  which  she  aailed  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  boor, 
but  on  her  return  she  was  struck  by  a  squall,  filled,  and 
foundered  close  to  the  city  of  Jersey.  The  Ericsson  vai 
subsequently  raised,  and  the  caloric  engine  was  replaced  bj 
a  etsam  engine,  which  possessed  some  improvements  invented 
by  Mr.  Ericsson.  Mr.  Ericsson  waa  a  member  of  nnmrioni 
scientific  societies  and  a  knight  of  the  Swediih  Older  of  Vm 
He  died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1853. 

ERINITE.  [MiNERiLocY,  S.  1.] 

ERLANITE.   [MiNBaAUKiv,  S.  1.] 

ERROL.  [Pkbtbshirx.] 

ERROR,  IN  LAW.  The  mode  of  appealing  firom  thi 
judgment!  of  the  Conrta  of  Common  Law  to  the  sppeUate 
tribunals  eonstituted  to  reetify  their  miatakes  by  Driopoi 
error,  as  it  is  leohnicslly  termed,  baa  been  gre^y  uaplim 
bv  the  Common  Law  Proeednra  Acts  of  1652  and  IBM. 
Theae  atatutsa  bavtf  abolished  writs  of  error  in  civil  miiU, 
and  snb-'tituted  for  them  a  simple  notice  or  memorsndnm  of 
error,  to  tbe  opponto  party  and  to  the  Court,  of  the  appesl 
having  been  made.  ,  The  atatntea  have  likewise  exteuded 
and  in  so  doing  im|iTOTed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courti  of 
Error.  Formerly  judgment  could  only  be  affirmed  or  n- 
veraed ;  but  the  Court  of  Error  may  now  give  the  iadgmaitl 
which  ought  to  have  been  given  by  the  CoUrt  below,  ud 
award  all  necessary  process  for  giving  effect  to  it, 

ERYTHACA,  a  genus  of  Birds  belonging  to  the  {snilj 
Slifhiada,  the  order  Ituenora,  having  the  followinn  chs- 
racters Beak  rather  broad  snd  depressed  at  the  base,  bt- 
eoming  narrower  towards  the  point,  and  slightly  compreued: 
upper  mandible  deflected  and  notched.  Nostrils  bssal, 
lateral,  oval,  pierced  in  a  membrane  partly  hid  bj  festben 
and  haira  projecting  from  the  base  of  the  be--tk.  Wiogi 
rounded;  the  three  exterior  quills  gradnated;  the  first  only 
half  as  lom  as  the  second^  wliich  is  shorter  than  tlie 
third  ;  the  foorth,  fifth,  and  sixth  longer  than  the  third ;  the 
fifth  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  tamus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe ;  the  lateral  toes  nearly  equal  to  each  other  is 
length  ;  the  outer  toe' united  atitahase  to  tbe  middle  toe; 
the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  longer  and  stron ger  than  the  othen. 

K  rvheatla,  Sylvia  ru^uia,  MotaciUa  rvbeeuia,  the 
Robin  Red-Breast,  Robin-Redstart,  Robinet,  Ruddock,  ii  m 
generally  distributed  over  the  British  Islands,  and  so  univer- 
sal a  favourite,  that  all  are  aoffioientlv  interested  in  the  bird 
to  make  themselves  aoquainted  with  its  habits.  Tbete  vatj 
be  observed  in  any  ||^en,  field,  or  wood,  for  there  » 
acarcely  a  hedge  without  ita  Robin  inhabitant,  and  if  Rohioi 
appear  to  be  mora  nnmeroniin  winter  than  in  summer,  it  ii 
P^Uy  owing  to  the  state  of  vefcetation  at  the  former  sesioD, 
which  leaves  them  more  exposed  to  observation,  and  psrtlj 
becauaa  they  resort  to  the  habitations  of  men  for  food,  whn 
other  means  of  supply  fail.  The  sons  of  the  Robin  ii 
sweet  and  plaintive,  but  not  very  powermL  Mr.  While  of 
Selbome  says, "  The  Robin  sings  all  through  the  year,  Tbe 
reason  that  he  is  called  an  sotamn  songster  is,  becaoK  is 
the  spring  and  summer  his  voice  is  lost  in  the  general  cbonii, 
while  in  the  autumnit  becomes  distinguishable," 

The  Robin  is  one  of  the  latest  birds  to  retire  to  rest,  sod 
the  earliest  to  be  seen  moving  in  the  morning,  requiring  ap 
parently  but  little  sleep." 

This  bird  is  very  ea^ly  tamed,  soon  becomes  &milisrw>tli 
those  who  feed  it,  and  constantly  boilda  ita  neat  ia  plscei 
freqvented  1^  man, 

Mr.  Blackwall  relates  that  a  pair  of  Robins  built  their 
neat  in  a  small  saw-pit.  Soon  after  the  ben  had  began  to 
sit  the  sawing  of  timber  waa  oommeneed  at  this  pit,  *ai 
though  this  noisy  occupation  was  carried  on  every  day  clov> 
to  the  nest  during  the  hatching  of  the  rggs  and  rearing  o' 
the  yonog  hirdsjtbe  old  birds  exhibited  no  slflpa  of  atam  <^ 
intermption.  Theie  birds  exlibit^,g«»at  attachment  lo  each 
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other,  «nd  mauy  instances  have  been  related  to  prove  that 
lli«y  iMur  for  life.  With  all  his  interesting  qualities  the 
Sobin  is  one  of  the  most  pQgnuioiM  of  birds,  aod  aot  odIt 
Bsintuiu  hii  right  a^inst  alt  intraden,  but  is  mod  to  kill 
tbose  of  his  offa  family  when  they  become  tronbleaoms  to 
him.  Bobins  breed  early  in  the  spring.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  mois,  dead  leaves,  and  dned  grass,  Hoed  with  hair, 
and  sometimes  a  tew  feathers ;  it  is  frequently  placed  on  a 
bank  sheltered  by  brushwood,  or  a  short  distance  above  the 
ground  in  a  thick  bush  or  lane  hedge,  sometimes  In  a  hole  of 
a  wall  pailly  covered  with  ivy.  The  eggg  are  from  five  to 
•even  in  nomber,  white,  spotted  with  pale  reddish-brow")-; 
the  length  nine  lines  and  a  naif,  by  seven  lines  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  The  bird  is  foand  all  over  England,  Ireland,  and 
Wales ;  it  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  most  northern  counties 
of  Scotland.  It  also  visits  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the 
breeding  season  ;  and  so  well  does  it  bear  cold  weather,  that 
tmoog  uie  Bommer  visiters  to  the  latter  coantry,  the  Robin  is 
one  of  the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to  go. 

It  u  a  constant  resident  thmuehoat  the  year  in  all  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  abnndant  In  Spain 
and  Italy,  Sicilv  and  Malta. 

In  the  adalt  bird  the  beak  aiid  Irides  are  Uaek,  upper  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  back,  opper  tail-coverts,  and  tail-ieathen, 
a  yellowish  olive-brown;  qnill-feathers  rather  darker,  the 
outer  edges  olive-brown  ;  greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
baff,  over  the  ba»e  of  the  beak,  round  the  eye,  the  chin,  the 
throat,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  reddish-orange  ; 
encircling  this  red  is  a  narrow  band  of  bluish-sray,  which  is 
broadest  near  the  shoulders ;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
belly  white;  sides,  flunks,  and  nnder  tail-coverts,  pale 
brown  ;  Duder  snrface  of  wing  and  tail  feathers  dusky  gray  ; 
1^,  toes,  and  claws,  purple  brown.  The  whole  length  of  the 
bird  is  59  inches.  The  female  is  not  qnite  so  large  as  the 
male,  andber  coloors  are  less  brif.ht  The  yonng  bird*,  after 
thrir  first  antamn  moult,  resemlile  adalt  femsles;  bat  the 
red  of  the  breast  is  Unged  with  orange,  and  the  legs  are  dark 
brown.  The  Red-Breast  is  snbject  to  variaUon  in  the 
coloniuig  of  the  plamage.  White  and  partly  white  varieties 
are  not  oncommon. 

(YaneU,  BritiihBtrds;  'MuOHMmjfMmaalo/BritUh 

BirdM.) 

ERYTHRIC  ACID.   rCHHuisTftY,  S.  2.] 

ESTRILDA,  a  genas  of  Birds  belonging  to  the  Poaoina. 
The  species  are  known  by  the  name  of  Waxbills.  They  in- 
habit the  Indian  Archipeffico  and  Australia. 

ESZEIC.  [EssKK.] 

ETHAL,   [Cheuistbv,  2.1 

ETHALIC  ACID.   [Chemistrt,  S.  2.1 

ETHER,  AMYLIC.   [Uhkmistrt,  5.  i] 

ETHER,  BUTYRIC.  fCBBBiisTRY,  S.  2.1 

ETHTLAHINS.  rCnhuisTRT,^.  2.] 

ETHYLE.   [Chkjiistrt,  A  8.1 

ETTT.  WILLIAM,  H.A.,  was  bom  at  York,  March  10, 
1787.  His  father  rented  a  mill  in  the  snbnrbs,  an^t  kept  a 
bakei'a  shop  in  the  city ;  and  the  boy  asslsU^d  in  the  shop 
till  he  was  of  age  to  be  pat  to  learn  a  trade.  He  had  already 
shown  a  maik^  fondness  for  drawing,  and  his  mother,  as  in 
afwr-life  the  great  painter  was  fond  of  relating,  bad  en- 
couisg-^dhis  propenBUy,whi]eneighboarsuaed to  '^patronise' 
the  incipient  artist  with  halfpence  and  pennies  to  Duy  chalk 
and  pencils.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  apprentices  to  a 
primer  at  Hull,  in  which  situation,  over-worked,  without 
friends  and  distant  from  his  family,  and  denied  the  privilege 
of  drawing,  he  appeam  to  have  at  firat  led  a  very  uncomfort- 
able life.  But  after  awhile  his  master  was  persuaded  to  let 
the  boy  "at  lawful  hours '  indolge  his  arti&tie  tastes,  and, 
th'-ngh  still  without  instmction,  Etty  soon  began  to  acqnhe 
s.>Scient  fadlitv  in  drawing  to  make  his  companions  in  the 
printing-office  desirous  to  possess,  and  some  of  them  careful 
13  preserve,  bis  sketches  and  rude  attempts  at  painting.  At 
leoslh,  his  seven  years*  apprenticeship  having  expired,  he 
g  adly  obeyed  the  invitatkm  of  an  uncle  to  come  up  to 
London.  His  uncle,  himself  a  skilful  draughteman,  saw 
pTomi»e  in  the  youth's  crude  efforts,  and  generously  afforded 
iiim  tne  means  of  practically  solving  the  question  whether 
Lii  inclination  for  the  life  of  a  pitinter  was  U  impulse 
mei  ely,  or  the  result  of  a  native  aptitude. 

At  first,  wilhont  any  formal  instraction,  he  drew,  as  he 
says  in  his  *  Autobiographical  Sketch,*  "  from  prints,  or  from 
luiture,  or  from  anytiiiag  he  could ;  .  ...  his  first 
academy  being  a  plaster-cast  shop,  kept  by  Gianelli,  near 
t^uithfiuld."  Having  thus  soffieiently  mastered  the  difficul- 


ties of  drawing  "from  the  round,"  he  obtained  an  introdoe- 
tioD  to  Foseli,  then  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was 
admitted  by  him  to  stndy  thereas  a  probationer.  He  entered 
as  a  student  in  January  1807,  along  with  Collins,  from  whose 
eompanionahip  in  study,  with  that  of  Hilton  and  Haydon, 
he  derived  considerable  benefit.  In  the  following  July 
Etty  became  an  In-door  pupil  for  twelve  months  to 
Thomas  Lawrence,  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation— 
Etty'a  uncle  kindly  paying  the  hundred  gnineas  required  as 
a  premium.  From  the  great  portisit  painter  Etty  received 
little  direct  instruction ;  he  however  saw  him  paint,  and 
though  at  first  the  extreme  facility  of  the  master's  execution 
almost  overwhelmed  the  pnpit  with  despair,  he  gradually 
leamt  this  very  important  part  of  a  painter's  craft—"  the 
great  key  to  art,"  as  he  calls  it ;  and  he  found,  when  he 
could  copy  Lawrence's  pictures,  that  those  of  other  painters, 
including  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  presented  comparatively 
few  difficnlties.  Etty  laboured  with  untiring  diligence  in 
the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  copying  at  the 
British  Institution  and  elsewhere,  whilst  preparing  his 
earliest  original  works  for  the  Academy  Exhibition  j  hnfe 
though  his  copies  met  with  purchasert,  and  his  original 
efforts  with  praise,  it  was  long  before  Its  could  find  aa 
opportunity  to  bring  any  of  his  worin  before  the  public. 
Year  after  year  all  the  pictures  be  sent  were  retunied  from 
both  the  Ho^al  Academy  and  the  British  Oallery.  He 
applied  in  his  despondency  for  advice  to  bis  old  master. 
"Lawrence,"  he  says,  "  told  me  the  truth  in  no  flatterine 
terms ;  he  said  I  had  a  very  good  eye  for  colour,  bat  that  I 
was  lamentably  deficient  in  all  other  respects  almost." 
Etty  took  the  reproof  in  good  part,  worked  day  and 
night,  "and  with  such  energy,  to  cure  his  radical  defects, 
that  at  last  a  better  state  of  things  began  to  dawn."  He  had 
the  delight  to  find  one  of  his  pictures,  a  *  Telemachns 
rescuing  Antiope,*  admitted  to  a  place  on  the  walla  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1811.  Bat  the  place  was  a  bad  one,  and 
the  pietnre  attracted  no  notice.  However  he  went  on,  and 
at  each  succeeding  exhibition  of  the  Academy  and  the 
British  Institution  some  of  his  paintings  found  a  place.  Hii 
snbjecta,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  portraits,  were  mostly 
elassicah  though  not  of  the  kind  by  which  he  nltimately 
acquired  hme  and  fortune ;  and  the  impression  ameog  hu 
companions  in  the  scbooIs-'Where  he  wss  still  one  of  the 
most  T^lar  attendants— as  well  as  among  artists  and 
patrons,  was,  that  he  was  a  good-tempered  plodding  fellow, 
but  would  never  become  a  snccesafnl  painter.  His  friends 
suggested  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  for  Italy  accordingly — in- 
tei.ding  a  year's  stay  In  the  land  of  Art — he  set  out  fn  the 
autumn  of  1810.  But  he  soon  became  home-sick— moreover 
one  of  his  oft-recurring  love-fita— ^or  "  one  of  my  prevailing 
weaknesses  was  a  propensity  to  fall  in  love  **-^was  stronc 
upon  him,  and  within  three  months  he  was  back  again  and 
hard  at  work  in  London. 

But  his  ran  Into  Italy,  and  still  more  a  short  stay  among 
the  painten  of  Paris,  did  him  good  service.   He  saw  a^ew 
ityle  of  art,  and  new  methods  of  execution,  and  had  a  fresh 
range  of  snbjecta  suggested  to  his  mind.   It  was  not  however 
till  some  three  or  four  more  years  had  passed  away  that  he 
began  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  artistic  world.    In  1820  he 
says,  "  I  sent  a  small  pietnre  to  the  British  Gallery,  faighly 
finished  and  carefully  wrotight ;  it  made  a  considerable  noise. 
I  sent  a  larger  the  same  year  to  the  Koyal  Academy ;  it 
made  a  still  greater  noise."    This  last  was  the  *  Coral 
Finders— Venus  and  her  youthful  Satellites  arriving  at  the 
Isle  of  Paphoa,'  the  first  irf  his  long  series  of  representation 
of  the  nndraped  feminine  form,  for  which  Grecian  and  Komaa 
poetry  or  legend  suggested  the  subject  or  famished  the 
apoloDV.   This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  his  *  Cleopatia^ 
arriw  In  Cilicia,*  a  work  far  mora  glowing  in  colour,  skilful 
in  composition,  and  brilliant  in  general  effect ;  and  ita  success 
was  compieta.   The  painter  at  once  became  famous.   It  was 
commissioned  by  Sir  Francis  Frceling,  who,  however,  startled 
by  the  then  unusual  fi'eedom  with  which  tha  painter  had 
depicted  his  bevy  of  fair  forms — ^for  Etty,  reading  as  litarallj 
as  possible  the  statement  that  Cleopatra  appeared  in  tha 
character  of  Venus,  with  her  attendants  as  Nereides,  Graces, 
Cupids,  and  Tritons,  had  rendered  the  voUptaons  subject 
with  infinite  gnsto— bRsought  the  painter  to  add  a  iittl« 
drapery ;  and,  though  he  never  added  too  mncta,  ttie  hint 
was  not  loat,  for  while,  during  the  rwt  ol  b\a  We  the  nud« 
female  form  continued  to  be  Sie  diiet  «hiert^  wh'ch  ^ 
exerdsed  his  pencil,  he  l»«icrfortli«fdo«w««^''^*'^_ 
pesrwithoutMme,  Wever  scant  aaduoa«vwfi'*«.'J»"^ 
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After  thti  great  success  Et^  resoWed  uain  to  visit  Italy, 
•ad  thoQ^  he  this  time  also  csiried  with  him  a  new  love 
sorrow,  he  did  not  soffer  himself  again  to  tetam  without 
seeing  Rome.  There,  and  at  Venice,  where  he  stayed  seven 
uoDtBs,  he  labonred  with  a  diligence  and  copied  with  a 
rapidity  and  decision  of  exeeation,  which  astonished  the 
degenerate  native  painters ;  and  the  effect  of  his  studies  of 
the  great  Venetian  colonrists  was  displayed  in  eveiy  pictnre 
he  snbeeqaently  executed.  On  his  return  he  painted  a 
*  Pandora  crowned  hy  the  Seasons,*  which  at  the  exhibition 
of  1824  won  for  him  new  lanrels,  had  the  ungalar  honoor 
of  being  imrehanedhy  the  President,  and  proenred  hiseleetion 
as  Associate  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  "  Strike  while  the  inn 
is  hot ;  you  see  what  may  be  d«ie  W  a  little  eoorage,"  was 
the  advice  now  tendered  hy  his  old  master,  and  Etty  pn>- 
lited  by  the  well-timed  counsel.  A  succession  of  important 
works  followed,  some  of  large  size  and  in  the  historical  style, 
but  mostly  classic  subjects  of  the  order  indicated  above,  and 
each  succeeding  one, — until  he  became  careless  or  negligent 
under  the  pressure  of  competing  patrons  claiming  ever  new 
pictures  from  him, — contnbuting  its  share  towards  placing 
him  in  the  position  he  ultimately  obtained  by  general  consent 
of  the  first  English  colooiist  of  his  day,  and  also  by  far  the 
firxt  Euglish  painter  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  of  any  day. 

His  life  was  a  very  quiet  one.  Hia  days  were  almost 
entirely  spent  in  London  and  in  his  punting-room — the  only 
breaks  beutg  an  occasional  vint  to  »  friend  in  the  conntiy,  a 
ton  to  Edinburgh  or  to  the  Netberlandaf  and  a  brief  stay  on 
account  of  illness  at  York.  His  evenings  he  pused,  daring 
the  academic  session,  almost  invariably  in  the  lifis  School  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  to  the  last  he  was  one  of  the 
most  r^nlar  and  diligent  among  the  students — it  being  his 
practice  to  paint  stodies  in  oil  ftom  the  living  model  as 
shown  there  by  ras-light — a  practice  which  expuUDS  much 
that  is  evil  as  well  aa  good  in  his  painting  of  flesh :  and  so 
much  attached  was  he  to  the  Life  Academy,  that  when  it 
was  formally  suggested  to  him  from  the  academicians,  in 
prospect  of  his  election  as  R.A.  in  I82B,  that  those  gentle- 
men wished  him  to  discontinue  his  attendance,  as  they 
deemed  his  taking  hia  place  among  the  students  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  an  academician,  he  replied  that  he  would 
rather  J^orego  that  honour,  though  the  chief  object  of  his 
ambition,  than  give  up  the  Id&  Academy.  Thottgh  always 
in  lov^  Etty  never  married.  A  niece  kept  hie  luvse,  and 
hia  quiet  and  blameless  life  passed  on  without  adventure,  in 
the  steady  practice  of  his  calliog,  till  1848,  when  ftiUng 
health  and  powers  induced  him  to  return  to  ma  native  city ; 
where  in  a  pleasant  little  house  his  remaining  days,  with  the 
exception  of  bis  visits  to  London,  passed  in  almost  unbroken 
tranquillity.  He  died  there  on  the  13th  of  November  1849, 
and  was  buried  in  Uie  churchyard  of  St.  Olave  Marygate; 
his  funeral  being  attended  by  a  laige  number  of  the  citizens, 
headed  by  the  mayor  and  other  municipal  authorities,  wiUi 
the  Council  ot  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  Uie 
pnpils  of  the  York  School  of  Design  (in  the  establishment  of 
which  he  took,  an  active  part),  &c. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  mcord  the  appairanee  of  more 
than  a  few  of  Ettv'a  earlier  pictotea.   To  have  mrationed  in 
snceeesion  even  the  more  attractive  of  the  works  of  so  pro- 
lific a  painter  daring  his  career  of  nearly  forty  yean  would 
have  been  manifestly  impossible  here.    The  great  event  of 
his  life  was  the  collection  of  as  many  of  his  worlu  as  (wnld 
he  obtained,  and  their  exhibition  in  1849,  in  the  rooms  of  i 
the  society  of  Arts,  and  on  that  occasion  were  exibited  about 
130  paintings,  many  of  them  of  very  large  size.   Few  who  I 
saw  that  remarkable  gathering  will  ba  likely  to  foiget  it,  and 
the  painter  may  well  have  felt  proud  as  he  gazed  oa  so 
splendid  a  spectacle — and  all  the  work  of  hia  own  right  hand. 
^  Etty  has  himself  in  the '  Autobiography  '  so  often  quoted, 
given  a  list  of  hianiucipal  puntings.   And  first  he  places 
of  eoune  his  great  nistorieal  pictures,  his  account  of  which 
will  serve  in  aome  measure  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  cha- 
ncier of  the  man  i—"  My  aim  in  aU  my  great  pictorea  liaa 
been  to  punt  some  great  moral  on  the  httrt :  *  Tba  Combat,' 
the  Beauisr  ofMeny;  the  three  *  Judith '  pictorea— Patnot- 
urn,  and  self-devotion  to  her  country,  her  people,  and  her 
Qodj  'Benaiah,  David's  chief  Captain,'  FaUmr ;  'Ulysses 
and  the  Syrens,'  the  importance  of  reaisting  Sensual  Dtlighu, 
ot  an  Homeric  paraphrase  on  the  '  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death  j ' 
the  three  pictnres  of '  Joan  of  Arc,'  Religion,  Valour,  LoyaUy 
and  PoAiofifm,  like  the  modem  Judith;  these  in  all  make 
mne  colossal  pictures,  as  it  was  my  desire  to  paint  three 
tunes  three."   Of  hu  other  principal  works  the  following 


nay  be  mentioned  aa  characteristic  examples '  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris ;  *  '  Venus  attired  by  the  Qraces ;  * '  Hylu  sad 
the  Nymph;'  'The  Bevy  of  Fair  Women;'  'TbeRs^of 
Proserpine ;  *  '  La  Flenr-de-Lia ; '  '  The  Parting  of  Hen  sad 
Leander;'  'Diana  and  Endymion;'  'The  Death  of  Hen 
and  Leander ; '  '  The  Graces ;  *  '  A  Bivouac  of  Cnpid  ind 
his  Company;'  and  numberless  CnpidsandPsyches,VeQnseii, 
Ledaa,  or  as  he  more  prudishly  terms  them '  Nymphs  with 
Swans,' &c.;  besides  his '  Samson  and  Dditah ;'  'Magdalen;* 


execution,  and  in  manyreqwcts  adnunble  in  conception  and 
composition — even  if  they  are  not  fairly  to  be  clsswed  in  the 
highest  style  of  historic  art, — were  purchased  in  a  fine 
spirit  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ;  *  Ulysses  and  the 
Syrens  'is  the  property  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Inititation. 
In  the  Vernon  Gallery  are  eleven  Minting*  by  Etty,of  which 
the  chief  is  his  '  Youth  at  the  Prow  and  Pleasure  at  the 
Helm  ;*  and  in  the  Sheepshanks  Collection  are  two  otheTS. 

Etty  is  nodonbtedly  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  Englith 
art.  He  cJiose  for  himself  a  somewhat  remarkable  path, 
and  in  it  he  walked  withont  a  rival  His  want  of  cUiueal 
knowledge— his  learning  being  pretty  neariy  confinsd  to 
Lempriire's  Dictionary — together  wiu  his  defidencjr  in 
every  kind  of  intellectnal  eoitnre,  ncept  in  the  technics  of 
painting,  of  eonne  militated  against  hia  taking  a  first  ruk 
as  a  painter  of  daasic  themes.  All  his  works  evince  hii 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  history,  the  arelueology,  and 
even  with  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Borne.  But,  allowance 
being  made  for  these  defimmdes,  or  rather  re^ardiDc  his 
pictnres  as  the  mere  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  oi  the 
undraped  human  fonn^  his  paintings  must  be  allowed  a  very 
hi^b  ^ace  in  eompanson  with  those  of  any  other  modeni 
painter. 

To  the  highest  order  of  female  beanty  either  in  &ce  or 
form  he  never  attained — hardly  pretended ;  yet  there  ii 
evidenced  in  all  his  female  figures  such  a  thorough  senic  of 
enjojrment,  so  much  life  and  heartiness,  and,  looking  at  them 
aa  pictures,  there  is  shown  so  remarkable  a  knowled^  (tf 
the  female  form,  and  such  facility  in  rendering  it  in  fisf 
qwntanaoni  action,  ai  flew  if  any  modem  artists  of  any 
country  have  equlud,  and  none  even  in  olden  times  ui- 


Etty  towards  the  close  of  his  life  seems  to  have  beeoms 
e8pe<nally  disturbed  by  the  strong  remarks  occasiaDally  made 
on  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  still  more  on  his  mode  of 
treatment.  He  seems  to  have  thought  (and  his  admirers 
have  spoken  as  though  they  thought  so  too),  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  so  free  a  display  of  the  funale  form  on  the 
score  of  moralify,  was  in  &ct  an  implication  that  the  painter 
was  immoraL  But  no  such  charge  conld  have  been  intended 
by  any  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  painter.  Few  men 
in  private  life  have  given  less  occasion  to  the  breath  of 
scandal.  He  waa  sempulonsly  upright,  sober,  and  pure.  An 
enUmsiast  in  hia  art,  he  was  one  of  the  moat  sinrie-mindd 
of  men  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  painter 
of  worlu  so  qiposed  to  the  current  notions  of  propriety 
should  have  had  to  bear  with  some  hard  judgments  on  tha 
tendency  of  his  works.  He  sought  to  vin£cate  himself  snd 
his  intentions  with  his  pen  as  well  as  his  tongue,  but  while 
personally  he  needed  no  vindication,  the  only  vindication  hii 
pencil  can  receive  mnat  be  that  which  the  worka  themselves 
furnish. 

(Avtobiography  in  AH-Jmimal,  1849;  GOchiiit,  XfA  of 
WilliamEtty,  RJi.,  S  vols.  Bvo,  1865.) 
EUCHROITE.   [MiNKaALooy,  S.  I.] 
EUGENINE.  [CHXMisTaY,  S.  2.] 
EULIMELLA,  a  genus  of  A/bfAuca  belonging  to  the  bmity 
PjfratHeliidat  founded  by  £.  Forbes,  to  receive  forms  that 
had  been  previously  refened  to  .£Wwia  and'  Odoalmia. 
shell  is  elongatedj  and  oonsista  of  many  whorls,  soUdi  smooth, 
and  pcliahed;  the  apex  of  the  spine  has  a  peiwtant  embiy* 
onic  sinistral  shell;  the  ^lertun  aabqaadrate;  peristome 
incomplete ;  columella  not  plicated,  straight  or  nearly  so ; 
operciuum  corneous,  pyriform.  There  are  four  British  tyecie*. 
JB.  tcilke  {EuUma  crauula,  Jeffreys),  E,  aciatla  {Mtiwia 
aeieula,  Philippi),  E.  aj^nit  {Eulina  afinit,  PhiUppi),  £• 
elaviila  (TurbituUa  clatmla,  Loven). 

EUNICE,  a  genua  of  Dorsibrancbiate  Annelida.    U  n 


furnished  with  toft-like  gills;  the  trunk  is  armed  with  tl^ 
pain  of  homy  jawi ;  each  of  the  &^t  has  tiro  cirri  ana  a 
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bandlfl  of  briitifls ;  two  tentBclai  upon  tlw  held  aliove  tho 

nk'ntb,  and  two  oo  tbe  neck. 

E.  gigantM  it  the  latest  Azmelide  known.  It  attaini  a 
Itngth  of  from  one  to  taax  feet,  and  inhabits  the  sea  around 
the  Antilles. 

EUPATORIA,  pcevionsly  named  JTasi^,  a  sea-port  town 
in  the  Rnssian  goreniment  of  Tanrida,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Crimea,  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
KAlamita,  in  about  46°  14'  N.  lat,  33°  Sfi'  E.  long.,  40  miles 
N.W.  from  Simpheropol  the  capital  of  the  Crimea,  and  45 
miles  N.  by  W.  in  a  straight  hoe  from  Sebastopol.  The 
popalatioo  according  to  the  censns  of  1651  was  8200,  chiefly 
Tsrtan  md  Katiitie  Jews^  with  a  few  Greeks  and  Armeniana. 
The  p«t  is  diallow,  admitting  only  vessels  of  aboat  8  feet 
(hanght,  bat  tolenbly  ssfe  and  nerer  frozen  np.  'The  bay 
forms  an  excellent  road-atead,  and  ships  may  approach  within 
oble^a  length  of  the  shore,  bnt  it  is  exposed  to  the  west  and 
KHith  winds  which  canse  a  heavy  snrf  all  ^ong  the  coast. 
Tbe  town,  which  is  sarroonded  by  an  old  ovmbling  wall,  is 
Ql  boilt ;  the  streeta  are  narrow,  crooked,  ud  dirty ;  the 
booses,  low  and  bnilt  of  bricks  and  clay,  open  npon  courts  or 
■atdens  in  the  Tarkish  &shion,  hat  present  to  the  iitreet  only 
»w  dead  walls.  Tbe  principal  bniidings  are  a  Rnaso-Qreek 
diurch,  Bercral  mosques,  an  Armenian  chorch,  two  pretty 
lynagogucs  belonging  to  the  Kataitic  Jews,  a  bazaar,  severid 
khanSf  and  the  house  in  which  the  governor  of  tbe  district 
resides.  The  principal  industrial  ^docts  are  leather,  felt 
stnffiij  snd  wood-wmk.  The  town  is  femous  for  the  pre- 
pamtion  of  the  black  lambskms,  known  in  Englana  as 
'Astrakhans,*  Thov  are  aereral  shore-lakes  to  the  sonth- 
ssftofthetownonwhidhmgooddealof  salt  is  gathered  in 
rammer.  The  water  in  the  town  snd  neighbourhood  is  bad. 
Before  the  Rossian  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  Eupatoria,  it  is 
ssid,  had  a  population  of  30,000,  and  was  the  centre  of  all 
tbe  export  trade  of  the  country.  In  order  to  restore  the 
prosperity  of  the  place  it  was  made  a  free  port  for  a  limited 
period  from  the  year  1798,  and  its  trade  partially  recovered, 
bat  sabseqnently  dwindled  away  on  the  rise  of  Odessa.  It 
itill  carries  on  some  trade  in  salt,  com,  flour,  bar-iron,  wool, 
hides,  butter,  wax,  hairskins,  &c.  There  is  a  quarantine 
station  at  Eopatoria. 

Eapatoria  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Et^a- 
toria,  or  Supatoritm,  founded  by  Mitbridata  Eupator.  and 
named  after  him.   The  Russians  call  it  Eapatoria,  out  this  is 
no  proof  that  the  two  places  are  identical.  Some  authors  say 
that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eapatoria  is  marked  by  tbe  vil- 
lage <A  Inkermanonthe  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Sebastopol, 
where  there  an  ancient  ruins.   Be  this  as  it  may,  Eupatoria 
under  the  Tartars  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  popn- 
loos  towns  in  the  Crimea.   Tbe  Russians  took  it  in  1736, 
1771,  and  in  1783,  when  with  the  whole  of  the  Crimea  it 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Czars.    In  the  Anglo-French 
invasion  of  the  Crimea  the  town  was  occapied  by  tbe  Allies 
Sept.  13,  ISM,  and  they  held  it  till  the  termination  of  the 
war,  when  it  was  restored  to  Russia. 
KUXENITE.  [MiKRRALOOY,  S.  1.] 
EVIDENCE.  Oreatand  important  changes  have  been  made 
during  late  years  in  tbe  Law  of  Evidence.  Not  only  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  and  producing  evidence  been  simplified, 
and  beilitiea  in  dmng  so  afforded  to  the  suitor;  but  all  the 
fanner  disqnalificationa  of  the  parties  to  and     the  persons 
inurested  in  tbe  result  of  the  proceedings  have  been  entirely 
removed.   The  most  important  practical  improvements  have 
been  in  onr  Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  wantof  a  cnnplete  dis- 
coTtry  by  tbe  oath  of  the  parties  having  formed  till  recratly  one 
of  tbe  greatest  and  most  prominent  defects  in  the  procedure  of 
these  tribunslB.   Each  of  the  parties  was  indeed  entitled  to 
have  such  a  discovery,  b^  going  through  the  expense  and 
cireaity  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  and  therefore  it  was  sometimes 
kad  by  consent,  even  in  the  courts  of  law.  But  as  it  had  long 
Iwra  established  in  our  Coarts  of  Equity,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
be  the  height  of  judicial  absurdity,  that  in  the  same  canse 
between  the  same  parties,  in  tbe  examination  of  tbe  same 
furts,  a  discovery  by  tbe  oath  of  the  parties  should  be  per- 
mitted in  some  courts,  and  denied  in  others,  the  same  power 
of  eompelling  a  discovery  was  at  last  conferred  on  the 
j<aperior  Courts  of  Common  Law  as  were  possessed  by  the 
Coart  of  Chaneeiy.   A  second  defect  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Coarts  of  Common  Law  was  of  a  natare  somewhat  similar  to 
the  drst ;  the  want  of  a  compulsive  power  for  tiie  production 
of  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  parties.   In  the  hands 
of  ihtrd  pATVons  they  can  generally  be  obtained  by  rule  of 
court,  or  by  adding  a  elawe  of  requisitimi  to  the  writ  of 


•tApmutt  which  is  then  called  a  tubpoeaa  duces  teeum.  Hut,  in 
mercantile  transactions  eapedaUy,  the  sight  of  the  party's  own 
books  is  frequently  decisive ;  as  the  day-book  of  a  trader, 
where  the  transaction  was  recoiUy  entered,  as  really  imder- 
stood  at  the  time;  thoogh  subsequent  events  may  tempt  him 
to  give  it  a  different  colour.  As  this  evidence  might  ne  ob- 
tained, and  produced  on  a  trial  at  law.  by  the  circuitous 
course  of  filing  a  bill  in  equity,  anoti^nallpowerfor  the  same 
purpose  was  also  conferred  on  the  conrts  of  law,  by  the 
statute  14  &  16  Vict.  e.  S9. 

This  power  to  compel  a  party,  on  the  application  of  hia 
opponent,  to  produce  docnmenis,  can  only  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, where  the  arolieant  can  satisfy  the  court  or  judge 
applied  to,  that  the  document,  which  he  seeks  tbe  production, 
ism  the  possesnon^  his  adversary.  If  he  cannot  do  so,  his 
application  must  feil.  He  must,  in  such  a  case,  obtain  a 
discovery  from  his  t^ponent,  if  he  has,  in  feet,  tbe  docnmenis 
of  which  inspection  is  sought,  which  be  is  enabled  to  do  Ik^ 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1864.  Upon  an  affidavit  of 
his  belief  that  any  docamoit,  to  tbe  production  of  which  he 
is  entitled,  is  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  oppcMite  party, 
the  party  against  whom  such  application  is  nude  may  be 
ordered  to  answer,  on  affidavit,  what  documents  be  baa  in  his 
possession  or  power  relating  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  or 
what  he  knows  as  to  the  custody  of  such  documents,  and 
whether  he  objects  (and  if  so,  on  what  groonda)  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sach  as  are  in  bis  possession  or  power.  Upon  this 
answer  being  made,  the  court  or  judge  may  make  snch  farther 
order  as  is  just ;  for  tbe  party  may  have  the  docnmeots,  and 
yet  have  good  grounds  on  which  to  object  to  their  ptoduetion. 

Until  recently  Uie  Courts  <tf  Common  Iaw  poMessed  no 
power  of  compelling  the  discovery  by  one  party  of  factt  ex* 
clusively  withm  the  knowledge  of  his  adversary.  Each  party 
may  no  doubt  be  called  as  a  witness  by  bis  opponent ;  but 
this  does  not  meet  the  difficulty,  for  a  puty  ignorant  of  what 
his  adversary  will  swear,  will  not,  except  in  the  most  ^e*. 
perate  emergency,  pot  so  interested  a  witness  into  tiie  box. 
For  the  discovery,  previous  to  the  trial,  of  fects  as  wdl  as  of 
documents,  the  party  desiring  it  had  formerly  no  altemstlve 
but  to  resort  to  a  Court  of  Equity.  Tbe  Common  I^w  Pro* 
cedare  Act,  1854,  now,  however,  enables  either  party,  by 
leave  of  tbe  court  or  a  judge,  to  interrogaU  his  opponent  npon 
any  matter  as  to  whidi  dseoveiy  may  be  sooght,  and  to 
require  such  party  to  answer  the  questions,  within  ten  days, 
by  affidavit,  sworn  and  filed  in  court.  By  thns  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  examination  of  the  parties  npon  matters 
relating  to  the  question  in  dispute,  ^ior  to  the  trial,  fitatt  im- 
portant for  the  applicant's  ease,  bnt  exclusively  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  q^odte  party,  may  not  onl^  be  discovered, 
bnt  the  trouble  ana  expense  of  producing  evidence  of  facts 
which  he  is  prepared  to  admit  may  be  entirely  saved ;  while 
snch  an  examination  may  in  some  ca^es  tend  to  make  manifest 
the  matter  really  in  contest,  and  thus  prevent  further  litigation. 

With  regard  parol  evidence,  or  witmtaet,  the  process  to 
bring  them  in  by  writ  of  ml^xima  ad  tntifioandum,  now  runs 
(by  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  34),  into  Scotluid  and  IreUnd, 
thns  diapeoMng  with  the  necessity  of  a  commission  to  examine 
witnesses,  which  issues  when  a  witness  is  abroad,  or  so  ill 
as  to  be  unable  to  attend  and  give  evidence. 

With  ngard  to  witnesses,  the  gennal  proporition  now  holds 
that  all  witnesses,  of  whatever  rdigion  or  coontiy,  that  have 
the  use  of  their  reason,  are  to  be  received  and  examined,  for 
all  such  are  competent  witnesses ;  thoagh  the  jury  from  other 
circumBtance8wiIljudgeoftheimwit6i^.  The  law  formerly 
excluded  such  persons  as  wem  s^onotw,  or  were  intemkd 
inthe  event  of  the  cause.  Infamous  persons  are  sue^  as  may 
be  challenged  as  jurors ;  interested  witnesses  might  however 
have  been  examined  npon  a  voirdire^xl  suspected  to  be  secretly 
concerned  in  the  event,  or  their  interest  might  be  proved  in 
court :  which  last  was  the  only  method  of  supporting  an 
objection  to  the  former  class :  for  no  man  was  to  be  examined 
to  prove  his  own  infemy.  The  law  thns  carefully  excluded 
not  (mly  the  parties  to  the  canse,  but  any  one  who  had  th 
most  minute  interest  in  the  result ;  for  every  person  so 
circnmstanced,  however  inrignificant  lua  interest,  was  pre- 
sumed incapable  of  resisting  the  temptation  to  perjaty ;  as 
eveiy  judge  and  juiyman  was  presumed  inciq>able  of  diiieeniiDC 
perjury  committed  imder  circumstances  especially  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion.  But  as  it  is  perfectiy  obrioas  that  any 
witness  who  can  throw  anv  light  upon  the  subject,  should 
be  allowed  to  state  what  he  knows  (subject,  of  course,  to  such 
observation  as  might  be  made,  either  as  to  his  means  ofknow- 
ledge,  or  hia  4uposition  to  state  the  truth},  the  strisgent  rules 
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(rf  our  fonner  law  luTe  bees  gndnally  rdioced  lir  a  leriei  ctf 
modern  statntei.  The  first  innnd  on  Uie  nrstemaUe  oelwdon 
of  sTidenee,  which  vai  the  result  of  the  former  state  of  the 
law,  was  made  by  the  atatate  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c  49,  t.  98. 
which  has  been  alreadT  menUoned,  and  is  only  again  refenrea 
to  for  the  sake  of  regnlarit/.  This  statnte  enacted  that, "  in 
ordw  to  render  the  rejection  of  witnesses  on  the  erooDd  of 
interest  less  frequent,  if  any  witness  shonid  be  objected  to 
as  incompetent,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  verdict  or  judgment 
in  the  action  woold  be  admissible  in  evidence  for  or  against 
him,  he  should  nevertheless  be  examined  :  bot  in  that 
case  the  verdict  or  judgment  should  not  be  admiuible 
fur  or  against  Mm,  or  any  one  cluming  under  him." 
A  much  greater  improvement  was,  however,  effected  by 
the  0  &  7  Vict  e.  89,  which  lemoTed  incompetency  on 
the  ground  of  intereit  in  all  petwms,  exeai  tht  partin  to  the 
or  the  persons  wbose  rights  were  involved  tiierein,  or 
the  husband  or  wife  of  such  persons.  The  advantages  found 
to  flow  from  this  alteration  iu  the  law  led  to  tfae  statute  14  & 
Ifi  Vict.  c.  89,  by  the  first  section  of  which  the  proviso  in  the 
statnte  6  ft  7  Vict.  c.  8fi  (which  excluded  all  persons  directly 
interested  in  the  suit)  was  repealed.  By  the  second  section, 
the  parties  are  made  eompetent  and  eompellabie  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  either  or  any  of  the  puiies  to  the  soit 
in  any  court  of  joHtice.  The  third  section  of  the  statute 
provides  that  it  shall  not  render  any  penon  charged  with  an 
offence  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  agunst 
himself,  DOT  shall  it  render  any  person  compellable  to  answer 
anjr  qnestion  tending  to  criminate  himself,  nor  shall  it  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  render  any  husband  competent  or  com- 
pellable to  give  evidence  for  or  against  his  urae,  or  any  wife 
coiTipetent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  her 
bnsband.  The  fourth  sectirai  of  the  statnte  farther  provides 
that  it  shall  not  apply  to  any  proceeding  institnted  in  conse- 
quence of  adultery,  or  to  any  action  fororeach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  It  was  decided,  soon  after  it  had  become  law,  that 
the  Kcond  section  of  the  statute  did  not  render  a  wife  admis- 
sible as  a  witness  for  or  against  her  husband,  and  accordingly 
ihestatate  16  &  17  Vict.c.  83,  was  passed,  enacting  that  the 
husbands  and  wives  of  the  parties  to  any  suit,  or  of  the 
persons  on  wbose  behalf  any  such  proceeding  is  brought  or 
defended,  shall  thereafter  be  competent  and  oomjwitable  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  either  party  or  any  of  the  parties. 
Neither  huband  nor  wife  is  compellable,  however,  to  disclose 
an^  emnmunieatioD  made  or  received  daring  marriage ;  and 
neither  party  is  a  competent  witnese  in  a  criminal  prcweeding, 
or  in  any  proceeding  instituted  in  consequence  of  adnlteiy. 
By  these  several  statutes  all  rules  tending  to  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  have  been  abrogated,  except  in  the  particular 
instances  above  mentioned.  (BlacksU  '  Comm.*  Mr.  Kerr's 
ed.,Y.  iii.  p.  396.) 

EXCELMAN3,  REMI-JOSEPH-ISIDORE,  BARON, 
Marshal,  was  a  native  of  Bar-le-Doc,  where  he  was  bom 
November  13, 1775.  He  entered  the  army  very  young,  and 
first  diew  attention  to  his  services,  in  1799,  whilst  under 
General  Oodinot,  doring  the  campaign  which  terminated  in 
the  conqoest  of  Naples.  In  1800  he  became  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Bronssier;  but  exehuged  that  for  the  same  post 
under  Mnrat.  At  the  combat  oi  Wertiugaui  on  the  Danube, 
October  8, 1805,  he  had  three  horsee  kilted  nnder  him ;  and 
being  commissioned  to  lay  the  numerons  flags  taken  from  die 
Miemy  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  receivml  from  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  the  decoration  of  officer  of  the  Legioa  of 
Honoar. 

In  1S06  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
Chasseurs,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  capture  of 
Posen,  in  Poland.  Ha  wan  afterwards  engaged  at  the  doubt- 
ful b»tUe  of  Eylau,  and  for  his  conduct  in  that  action  (1807) 
he  was  appointed  lo  command  a  brigade,  and  placed  on  the 
staff  of  Prince  Murat,  whom  he  i^erwards  accompanied  to 
Spain.  It  was  General  Excelmana  who  was  commissioned 
to  head  the  escort  hr  which  King  Charles  was  attended  to 
Jwiyonnej  after  he  had  been  induced  to  abdicate  in  bvour  of 
his  eon.  A  few  weeks  alter  this  special  service,  Excelmana 
was  arrested,  with  other  officers,  and  aeot  to  England,  where 
be  remained  a  prisoner  uutil  1811.  On  his  release  he  again 
joined  his  former  seneral,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Naples.  Sent  to  Uussia  m  1812,  in  Janot's  coips,  as  second 
in  command,  he  was  several  time«  wounded,  and  was  created 
a  general  of  division,  September  8,  1 813.  Savary,  in  bia 
'Memoirs,'  ascribes  entirely  to  Exceknaos  the  merit  of  saving 
the  rembant  of  ibeic  eorfS|  which  ntuned  home  after  that 
aiduena  «amfai^ 


In  1813  Ui  difUflB  wm  plaMd  uder  the  oidan  ef 
Manfaal  Uacdtmald ;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  eperstiou 
in  Saxony  and  SUeaia,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  cerdui  of 
greatoffieeroftheLegioBof Honour.  In  1814 he eonmanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  vnu  present  at  most 
of  the  battles  fought  by  Napoleon  to  defend  the  French  teni* 
tory.  After  the  return  from  Elba,  General  Exeelnisiia  wu 
cued  to  tfae  Chamber  of  Peers,  June  2, 1815 ;  and  despatched 
to  join  tbearmyof  the  north.  Hewasnot  present  at  Water- 
loo, but  he  had  the  merit  of  bringing  back  his  divisioD  to  th« 
w^ls  of  Paris,  in  time  to  defend  the  capital,  and  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  PmssianB,  whom  he  defeated  at  Vemilles  is 
the  last  action  of  the  war.  EMehnam  was  included  in  tks 
decree  of  July  94, 1815,  and  banished  from  Fianee  with  ns^ 
other  genSrals,  who  had  served  the  empeior  during  the  Inn* 
dred  days.  It  waa  not  until  1619  that  be  was  permitted  lo 
retam  to  France,  during  the  ministry  of  Marshal  Oonvioa 
Saint-Cyr.  In  1831  Loois  Philippe  restored  to  him  his  title 
and  rank  in  tfae  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Louis  Napoleon  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Mmli«l  of 
France  in  tfae  early  part  of  1849,  and  nominated  him  Cbas- 
eellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  August  of  the  same  jear. 
On  the  Snd  of  December,  1851,  Marshal  Excelmana  puwe^ 
fully  assisted  in  securing  to  the  government  of  Napoleon  the 
faiuful  adherence  of  the  army.  On  the  Slst  of  July  1858,  the 
Marshal  waa  on  his  way  to  the  boose  of  the  Princaus 
Matfailde,  in  company  with  one  ef  his  sons,  when  he  «si 
suddenly  jerked  from  bis  bme,  and  £ell  on  the  road,  notur 
from  the  toidge  of  Sdnes.  He  never  apdn  aftannid^  ul 
expired  at  two  o*cloek  the  next  morning. 

(Rabbe;  Savary,  ]lfmoire$;  Biogr.  in  Contmf.i  Dif 
tionnaire  de  Cmvertatiim.) 

EXCHEQUER  (Scotland).  The  Court  of  Eicheqoerio 
Scotland  has  been  abolished  by  the  statute  19  &  SO  Vict, 
c.  60  j  and  its  jurisdiction,  nnder  an  amended  procedare, 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Session.  Thiacourt  was  inititnted 
with  the  object,  carefully  concealed  however,  <tf  introdaciiif 
into  ose  in  SeoUand  the  Common  Iaw  process  peenliar  to 
England,  by  means  of  the  writ  of  mo  mimu.  Had  this  bein 
effected,  the  leaal  procedare  in  bou  countries  would  pnbsbly 
by  this  time  have  become  entirely  assimilated.  The  fiiit 
attempt  of  the  Scottish  Exchequer  in  this  direction  mi, 
however,  met  by  aft  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Comt  of 
Session,  of  an  anthnity  to  eonfine  the  jntiadlctioa  of  tfas 
former  Court  to  matters  of  revenee,  which  bmi^  subnutted 
to  the  writ  of  jho  mitm  became  uselesi  for  its  iatoidtd 
object 

EXCRETIN.  [CHMisnT,AS.] 

EXECUTION.  [AnaomuiiT  or  Dnm,  5. 9 ;  Dmaa, 
S.  8 ;  Goods,  S.  8.} 

EXECUTOR.   [Pw"". -ff- «•] 

EXHIBlllON  OF  1851.  The  great  Indnatrisl  Eihtbi- 
tion  of  1851  was  in  itself  an  event  of  ao  much  importaoce, 
one  which  excited  such  verv  general  interest,  and  has  bees 
the  parent  of  ao  many  other  exhibitions  <rf  a  somsvbit 
similar  kind  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  that—vitbost 
entering  upon  the  larger  qnestion  of  ita  immediate  or  reuete 
influence  upon  manufacturing  art  and  akill,  or  commm  si 
enterprise—it  ni^  be  nwfnl  to  pceeent  in  this  work  a  hi  iff 
summary  of  fiwta  and  figuiaa  iAnstaiiTa  of  the  huteiy  of 
the  undertaking. 

There  had  been  indostrlal  axbibilions  in  Ergland  sod  oa 
the  Continent,  but  they  had  been  of  a  more  or  lets  loai 
character,  w  at  the  utmnt  eonflnad  to  the  mattoCsctare*  of 
the  country  in  which  they  took  place.  In  El^;land  thera 
bad  been  no  general  exhibition  of  the  prodoctt  of  natiooU 
industry  resembling  the  well-known  Paris  expositioo.  Ihe 
nropoeilioD  for  a  great  exhibition  of  national  manuUctxrrs  to 
be  held  at  intervals  of  three  or  more  yean  seems  to  bare 
originated  in  1845  with  the  Sodaty  of  Arts,  London,  of 
which  Prince  Albert  was  presidenL  On  ita  first  annoooce- 
ment  the  project  was  coldly  received,  snd  some  three  yous 
were  suffered  to  einse  before  it  was  again  broi^t  diatiflctly 
before  the  public.  Meantime  the  annual  exhintions  ef  ut 
society  vrere  rendered  mora  attractive,  and  HiannfBCtareri 
ami  commercial  men  began  to  feel  incnased  interest  in  the 
pn^wsal.  By  the  beginning  of  1849  the  council  of  um 
society  bad  matured  a  plan,  of  which  in  March  of  that  yeir 
they  published  an  outline.  The  sodoty  now  petit>oa»l 
parliament  for  pecuniary  aid.  Prince  Albert,  who  had  ul 
along  warmly  supported  the  proposal,  coocmvcd  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  io^parting  to  ita  nneh  mora  magnificeot 
lenB,  b7  tbnwiiv  tU  otaibiOoii  om  to  tho  induauy  of  tiM 
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miU.  The  eeoBett  ad^ted  bu  nuMlioB,  and  maaaiini 
wete  taken  for  en^^'t'ng  in  behdf  ef  ue  lehaiw  the  aympar* 
thiee  !n  tiw  fint  place  of  the  mannfactorera  of  this  connbyi 
and  then  thou  of  every  other  nation.  The  idea  of  an  Intei^ 
national  Exhibition  of  Indiutry  at  once  seized  the  general 
aund.  At  the  prsUmibaiT  meeting  held  in  the  city  anoar  the 
pieiideney  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  pnrpoM  of  pablicljT 
enandating  the  scheme,  it  was  received  with  the  ntmost 
{iroar,  and  the  provinces  speedily  gave  in  their  cordial 
adheaon.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arta,  which  in  the 
first  instance  assumed  the  direction  of  the  undertaking, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  private  firm,  Messrs.  Monday, 
vho  coTffnanted  to  deposit  a  sum  of  20,000/.  on  the  30th  of 
Angnst,  184B,  and  to  provide  whatever  additional  money 
ni^t  be  required  between  that  time  and  three  months  after 
the  final  closing  of  the  eihibition  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1S51.  The  cost  of  the  exhibition  boUdin^  was  in  the  first 
jnitanee  eatimated  S0,000/.,  but  Mr.  Cnbttt  on  being  eon- 
■dted  bj  ^inra  Albert  named  50,000/.  aa  a  far  iru>re  pro- 
bable sum — eo  entirely  at  sea  were  the  projecton  of  the 
idteme  aa  to  its  extent*  and  the  amoont  of  money  required 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Upcn  the  anggeation  of  Ptinee  Albert,  application  was 
made  to  the  govemmMit  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commjssioa  for  iaanag»g  an  Exhibition  of  the  Worka  of 
Indoatiy  of  all  Nations ;  and  a  n^al  warrant  was  accord- 
ingly  isnied  in  January  1650  appointing  such  a  CommisuoD 
wiib  Prince  Albert  as  its  president.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  the  contract  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Munday,  against  which  the  public  opinion  had  been  strongly 
exprvBsed,  was  annulled,  and  erentnally  a  sum  of  5120/.  was 
awarded  to  the  eontneton  aa  compensation  for  their  probable 
lops.  Th»  Conmismnun  now  ^pointed  (Jannaiy  S4)  a 
Baildtng  Comiuttee,  to  whom  waa  entmated  the  entire 
anangementa  lor  proridtng  a  mitable  edifice.  On  the  85th 
of  Janoary  a  neat  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  Honse, 
at  which  the  neuty  adhenon  of  variona  infinential  merchants 
and  maDufaetnnn  waa  announced,  and  ageneral  sobeoription 
was  inangonted  with  a  view  to  raising  fnndi  for  meetiu 
cvoy  kind  oi  outlay  connected  wiih  ue  nndertaking.  It 
vr3s  followed  by  corresponding  meetings  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  waa  aoon  nude  evident  that  ample  funds 
woold  be  furnished.  In  fact  a  total  of  very  nesrly  60,000/. 
was  nltimately  reported  to  the  Commissionen  as  subscribed, 
thouf^  only  67,896/.  was  paid  into  their  bankers— upwards 
trf  11,S00/.  having  been  somehow  absorbed  in  the  several 
iocalitiaa  aa  expenses.  On  the  Slat  of  Febroaryi  the  Cora- 
miisioiicn  were  able  to  make  a  pnblie  annoanoament  of  the 
^oeml  plan  of  the  exhibition^  and  to  comnnmieato  the 
Kml  permission  to  hold  it  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  ute  granted  tat  the  building  was  on  the  south  side  of 
R^e  Psric,  between  Kensington  Drive  and  Rotten  Row. 
The  Commissionen  annonnced  that  the  building  would  cover 
an  area  of  from  16  to  SO  acres  ;  that  it  most  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  goods  by  the  Ist  of  Janoary,  1851 ;  that  from 
that  day  to  the  let  of  March  following  goods  would  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  Eihibition  would  be<^>en  tothepnblic  on 
the  1st  of  May.  1851.  In  March  1850  the  Building  Committee 
^pealedtoaretiitectaandeogineen  to  assist  them  with  sketches 
sad  angeoKtions  as  to  the  form  and  general  arrangements  of 
the  building  required  for  the  Exhibition.  This  appeal  vras  Te> 
tponded  to  by  a  large  number  of  professional  men,  including 
several  foreign  architects.  Intheconrseof  MaytheCommittee 
amionneed  that  they  had  examined  the  843  deaigns  aent  in, 
but  though  several  were  of  snffielent  excellanee  to  obtain 
necial  commendations,  they  vrere  nnable  to  select  any  one 
design  which  fulfilled  all  ue  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
nature  of  the  aodertaking.  Of  the  deaigns  sent  in  18  were 
howerer  singled  ont  by  the  Commissionen  for  special  com- 
mendation, and  it  was  noticed  as  a  carious  circomstanca  that, 
though  only  38  ont  of  the  competing  architects  were  foreign- 
oi,  of  the  18  who  were  specially  distingnished  only  three 
Were  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom.  However,  though 
suable  to  recommend  any  one  of  the  designs  for  adoption,  tfas 
Commiaaioners  stated  that  they  had  derived  much  valuable 
suggestion  from  the  plans  to  guide  them  in  preparing  a 
desi^  of  their  own.  In  this  design,  which  they  laid  before 
the  Commissionen,  a  building  waa  proposed  which  waa  to  be 
S300  feet  Jong,  400  leet  acrosa,  and  to  cover  upwards  of  SO 
leree.  It  was  to  be  constmcted  of  brick  and  lighted  by 
ik^liehta.  The  great  feature  of  the  building  was  to  be  a 
{.riua  central  hall,  in  shape  n  polyjron  of  16  sides,  the  main 
walls,  wh^cb  were  to  be  of  brick,  bein^  carried  up  ia  a  height 


of  60  feet,  and  H  was  to  be  covered  vrith  an  iron  domical 
nof,  nneh  larger  thin  anv  hithwto  constructed,  being  800 
feet  in  diameter,  or  nearly  twioe  the  sise  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  48  feet  liroer  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Rome.  The  report  of  the  Building  Committee  gave  general 
diisatisfoction  in  variona  waya,  but  their  design — so  obviously 
nnsnited  lor  a  temporary  parpose— called  forth  a  storm  of 
disapprobation.  For  awhue  the  whole  scheme  seemed  in 
peril,  when  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton  esme  to  the  rescue 
by  proposing  an  entirely  new  plan,  that  of  a  vast  building  of 
iron  and  glaas  resembling  in  its  general  principles  the  great 
coQservatoiy  he  had  constructed  for  the  l^ke  of  Devontihire 
at  Chatsworth.  Having  powerful  influence,  he  was  enabled 
— though  at  this  late  hour  when  tendera  had  been  publicly 
invited  for  the  committee's  design — to  obtain  permission  to 
lay  his  design  before  the  Commissionen  and  their  president 
Its  singular  adaptation  to  the  pnrpoie  of  the  Exfamition,  an 
well  aa  the  great  comparative  ocility  with  whidi  it  could  be 
erected  and  removed,  at  once  commanded  their  approval. 
With  the  genenl  pnbue  it  from  the  first  became  popular,  and 
aa  aoMi  aa  the  eontraetors,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hendenon,  un- 
deztodc  iti  eieetioa  upon  terms  which  removed  all  doubt  of 
its  economy  as  well  as  practicability,  the  Comminionen 
determined  upon  adopting  it,  and  accepted  Mensrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson's  tender.  They  were  to  reoeiva  79,800^.,  the 
materials  of  the  building  remaining  their  property. 

From  this  time  all  proceeded  mpidly  and  smoothly.  The 
contract  tru  si^ed  oo  the  86ih  of  July  ;  on  the  80th  the 
contracton  obtained  powession  of  the  site ;  on  the  26ih  of  Sep- 
tember the  first  column  of  the  building  was  erected,  and  on 
the  4th  of  December  the  firat  rib  of  the  transept  was  raised ; 
by  the  3Lat  of  December  the  building  waa  sufficimtly  ad- 
vanced to  allow  of  n  lecture  being  deUvered  within  it  to  the 
memben  of  the  Society  of  Arta,  and  on  the  Srd  of  February, 
1851,  the  completed  building  wai  formally  handed  over  to 
tiie  Execative  Committee. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  building  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  detailed  description.  It  will  be  enough  to  say, 
that  ita  entin  length  was  1851  feet— its  breadth,  408  feet, 
with  an  additional  projection  on  the  north  side,  936  feet  long 
by  48  wide.  The  central  poition  waa  130  feet  wide  by  64  high; 
on  either  side  of  this  was  another  portion  7S  feet  wide  by 
44  high ;  and  the  north  and  south  portions  were  7S  feet 
wide  by  24  high.  The  portions  or  great  avenues  here 
described  ran  east  and  west  through  the  building  ;  very 
near  the  centre  the  transept  crossed,  with  a  width  of 
78  feet  and  a  height  108.  The  entin  area  was  77;S,784 
square  feet,  or  about  19  aerea— nearly  seven  times  aa  much  aa 
Sc.  PaoPa  Cathedral.  The  entire  ground  ares  waa  divided  off 
into  a  central  nave,  fenr  side  aisles,  and  several  exhibiton* 
courts  and  avenues.   There  were  3  entrances,  with  8  pay 

(ilaces  to  each,  and  18  doon  for  exit.  Foor  galleries  ran 
engthwise  along  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  othen  around 
the  transept ;  and  access  vras  gained  to  these  g«lleries  by  10 
double  staircases.  The  iron  columns  in  the  boilding,  which, 
vrith  their  connecting  pieces,*  were  about  SO  and  S4  feet 
high  respectively,  were  about  3300  in  number ;  and  there 
were  1074  base  pieces  beneath  the  columns,  on  which 
the  whole  structure  rested.  There  were  nearly  3500 
girden,  of  three  different  lengths,  S4,  48,  and  7S  feet, 
and  of  five  different  weights,  13, 13,  35,  ISO,  and  160  cwta. 
Alt<^ther  then  were  about  4000  tone  of  iron  built  into  the 
structure. 

In  the  woodwork  for  the  glass  roof,  the  Paxton  gutten 
were  nnnged  6  feet  apart,  with  a  ridge  between  every  two. 
The  sqnareo  of  glass  were  49  inches  by  10.  Besides  the  17 
acres  of  glass  fw  the  roof  (none  being  wanted  for  the  open 
courts)  there  were  about  1500  vertical  glased  sashes.  The 
ground  floor  and  the  galleries  contained  1,000,000  square 
feet  of  flooring.  Of  sash  ban  there  were  200  miles,  and 
20  miles  of  Paxton, gotten.  The  total  woodwork  in  the 
building  was  estimated  at  600,000  cubic  feet.  The  form  of 
the  columns  and  girden  was  the  same  throughout,  so  was 
that  of  the  sash-ban,  so  likewise  was  the  size  of  the  panrti 
of  glass.  The  structure  itself  was  built  op  of  a  series  u. 
bays  or  cubical  compartments,  each  S4  feet  sqnare;  each 
of  these  bays  being  formed  by  four  columns,  which  sup- 
ported girden  very  ingeniously  put  together.  Thus  the 
entire  ground-plan  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  thero 
squares,  Uie  parallelogram  being  77  of  Uiem  m  length  and  17 
in  vridth— columns  being  of  course  omitted  and  longer 
eirden  substituted  to  form  the  nave,  courts,  and  trnnsepts. 
The  additi<mal  portiw  <"»  budding  waa 
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39  of  tliese  sqaares  long  ud  2  deep.  The  wHole  building, 
in  f*ct,  from  too  groniid-pUQ  to  the  ridges  of  the  roof,  w&b 
A  repetition  of  certun  imnlar  fomu ;  and,  one  portion 
hunog  boen  fint  dunongl:^  modeled,  vaa  a  matter  of 
simple  arithmetiad  ealenlation,  and  conBCijuentiy  from  the 
hoar  when  the  contiacton  commenced  their  won,  from  the 
nmplici^  of  the  slao  and  the  ringnlaily  imall  nnmber  of  cast- 
ings required^  all  the  parts  were  prepared  and  adjasted  to 
each  other  with  almost  mechanical  regularity  and  preciaion. 
The  colouring  of  the  boilding  was  entmsted  to  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  already  well  known  by  his  works  on  the  Albambra, 
and  on  varioas  points  of  decorative  art ;  and  he,  with  great 
skill  and  originuity,  executed  his  task  by  boldly  coTeriag  the 
whole  framework  of  the  edifice  with  the  three  primitive 
coloars,  bine,  red,  and  yellow,  "  in  sach  relative  proportions 
astoneatralise  or  destroyeach  other."  Of  coorse  the  announce- 
ment of  his  system  was  met  with  much  deprecatory  criticism, 
hut  the  result  amply  justified  his  views,  and  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  eolonr  added  much  to  the  general  effiaet  m 
the  building,  while  it  harmonised  well  with  the  contents 
How  admirably  the  boilding  answered  its  purpose,  what  new 
and  elegant  combinations  of  form,  light,  and  shade  and 
coIonr,  both  the  exterior  and  interior  offered  to  the  eye,  or 
what  a  magnificent  and  snrptising  appearance  it  presented 
as  a  whole,  whether  regarded  extemally,  or  when,  looking 
down  its  unrivalled  vistal  with  its  rich  and  varied  contents, 
from  one  of  the  end  guleries,  it  belongs  not  to  an  article 
like  the  present  to  dwell  upon  or  even  to  describe.  As  is 
well  known,  the  building  has  been  re-erected  at  Sydenham 
as  a  permanent  stmctnre,  with, great  improTsments  on  the 
original  dengn. 

As  Mm  as  provinon  bad  been  made  for  the  building,  the 
Commisnonen  tamed  their  chief  attention  to  the  means 
necessary  tot  obtainii^  its  contents.  The  outline  of  an 
elabonta  system  of  elaseification,  dnwn  up  by  I^.  Lyon 
Playbir,  was  issued,  showing  what  a  wide  range  of  articles 
waa  sought  to  be  brought  together  under  the  title  of  <  Objecta 
of  Industrial  and  Productive  Art.*  The  whole  was  arranged 
nnder  fonr  great  sectiims :  Raw  Hateiials,  Machinery,  Manu- 
factures, and  Fine  Arts  ;  and  these  were  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  avast  number  of  classes  and  smaller  divisions. 
To  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  objects,  and  to  serve  as 
ready  means  of  intercoorse  between  the  producers  and  the 
commissionera,  district  committees  were  formed  in  all  the 
principal  towns  and  manufacturing  localities,  by  whom  all 
the  arrangements  respecting  the  lulotment  of  space  in  the 
hnildiiw  and  the  transmission  of  the  goods  were  conducted. 
Formal  oimmonications  were  made  to  the  various  foreign 
governments,  as  well  as  to  the  govemota  of  &iUih  cdonies, 
by  most  of  whom  commissioner!  were  aj^wint^  to  con- 
duct the  operations  in  those  coontriea  required  for  their 
adequate  representation  in  the  great  nndertaking.  And  so 
judicious  were  these  several  arrangementa,  that  thon^^  from 
almost  every  country  in  Eurc^w — f  om  almost  every  state  in 
the  North  American  Union— from  the  republics  of  South 
America — from  each  of  our  own  wide-spread  colonies — 
from  India,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  even  from  the  Society 
Islands,  specimene  more  or  less  bulky,  valuable,  and 
nnmeroua  were  sent,  the  numbers  were  comparatively  few 
that  reached  their  destination  msteriatl^  later  than  the  date 
at  fint  fixed  for  their  arrival,  Conudenng  the  entire  novelty 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  the  immense  difficulty  there  must 
have  been  in  many  instances  experienced  in  getting  the 
oolleetiona  together,  tlie  little  knowledge  that  a  lat^  pro- 
portion of  the  contributocs  could  have  had  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  punctuality,  as  well  ai  their  comparative 
want  of  interest  in  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
various  physical  as  well  as  conventional  obstructions  which 
had  to  be  encountered,  this  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as 
by  no  means  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  the  successful  inue  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  actual  nnmber  of  objects  exhiEited  no  record  wu 
kept;  and  as  often  a  hirge  nnmber  of  articles  waa  included 
'""Iw  ■  «I4[1«  entry,  no  close  approximation  was,  perhaps, 
Mtaible.  The  Jury  Council,  however,  in  their  report  to  the 
Koyal  Commissionera,  said  that  the  duties  of  jnrora  had 
"involved  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  at  least  a 
million  articles ; "  but  this,  though  it  tells  much  for  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  jurors,  does  not  do  anything  towards  ex- 
plaining how  the  units  of  the  million  were  determined.  Of 
the  value  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  buildinx,  many  wild 
guesses  were  hazarded  durit^  the  continnaBoe^the  Exhibi- 
tions the  Commissioners  state  in  one  of  the  appendixes  of 


tlieir  Beport  that,  taking  in  each  case  the  ovoir'i  otiiaite  of 
the  value  of  his  posH88ion,the  gross  vsloe  of  the  irtieUi  ex- 
hibited— the  &mou8  Koh-i-noor  being  alone  exckded  bam 
the  xeckonin^was  under  two  milHon  (l,78l;M81. 11a.  4A) 
The  total  nnmber  of  exhibiton  wis  about  ISJOOO. 

The  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  bj  her  UajeitT,  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  1851 ;  it  remained  open  144  dijs, 
finally  closed  on  the  Ilth  of  October.  The  oitire  number  of 
visits  paid  to  the  Exhibition  was  6,063,986,  being  a 
average  of  4S,1II.  This  average  was  not  reached  till  JDi»,lnit 
from  tltat  time  till  the  close  m  the  Exhibition  there  wai  com- 
paratively Httie  variation  till  the  last  week  when  the  anngt 
was  doubled.  The  number  of  visitors  during  this  week  wu 
BO  extraordinary  that  we  are  tempted  to  set  down  the  figom 
in  detail.  Monday,  October  6th,  107,81S,  Tueadajr,  100.Q1S, 
Wednesday,  109,760,  Thuiiday,  90,813,  Friday,  46,313, 
Saturday,  63,061.  The  following  are  three  paui  of  esa- 
tiasts  presented  by  the  duly  returns:  Highest  five-ehiUiofi^T, 
May  24Ui,  44,618 ;  Lowest,  July  19th,  9,327 ;  Highe>t  hiU- 
erown  day,  October  Ilth,  C3,061 ;  Lowest,  September  6'.b, 
18,678 ;  Highestahilling  day,  October  7tii,  109,915;  Lowtit, 
May  26th,  85,402.  | 

The  six  million  viuta  paid-  to  the  Exhibition  plunl;  indi- 
cate but  very  roughly  the  actual  number  of  viiiton.  Soot 
persons  went  doubtless  ten  or  even  twenty  times  dorinftiie  i 
season,  a  very  large  proportion  went  twice.    After  -va^h^  , 
carefully  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  the  anthoritiesarhvitd 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  probable  average  of  visits  voaldb; 
about  three,  and  that  eonsequentlv  about  two  milliou  oi 
persons  visited  the  Exhibition.  Furtner,  an  attempt  wai  midc 
to  arrive  at  the  nnmlwr  of  fiareign  visitors  by  an  examinalioB 
of  the  lists  furnished  to  the  Home  Office  by  tbe  eutuw  <f 
all  steamers  plying  between  the  ports  of  En^aBaand  tbe 
continent  of  Europe,  and  of  returns  furnished  by  the  Diut<'i 
States  Legation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  wunLti 
of  aliens  who  arrived  in  England  from  all  parts  of  the  «-ottd, 
between  the  Ist  of  April  and  the  30th  of  September,  Ibjl, 
was  68,427  ;  a  number  very  far  below  what  the  connDon 
imagination  bad  supposed.  During  the  same  period  in  18S0  tlie 
number  of  aliens  who  landed  In  England  was  15,fiU,  so 
that  42,913  would  seem  to  be  the  utmost  number  that  can  be 
supposed  to  have  visited  this  country  for  the  express  porpw 
of  seeing  the  Exhibition,  though  proliablr  few  of  tbe  renuimlei 
left  thete  shores  without  visiting  iL    The  largest  nnmber  of 
visitors  was  from  France,  27,200,  then  came  Oennuy, 
10,400,  the  United  Suites,  6000,  Belgium,  3,700,  Holing, 
2,900.    Bat  if  tbe  numbers  be  considered  in  relatioa  to  liit 
population  of  the  several  countries,  it  will  be  sees  tbal 
Holland  sent  most  visiton^  Belgiiim  next,  then  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Statai.  The  respective  proporUoni  cl 
town  and  country  vintms  was  attempted  to  be  amved  at  by 
comparing  the  arrivals  id  London,  from  April  to  October,  bj 
steam-boats  and  railways — of  course  a  very  rude  method,  but 
the  only  available  one — when  it  appeared  that  the  arrivaU  in 
1861  wera  4,237,240,  against  2.791,763  in  1850,  a  difference 
of  1,446,487.   But  as  agaiust  this  there  had  to  be  >ei  ofi  Ibc 
regular  yeariy  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  travellers  by  railrty. 
and  other  aUowances  to  be  made ;  the  inference  was  draws 
that  the  nnmber  of  persons  who  came  from  the  proriooee  to 
view  the  Exhibition  slifjhtly  exceeded  a  million  :  roogbly, 
may  say  that  tbe  Exhibition  was  visited  by  about  a  miUioa  oI 
the  inmibitants  of  London,  the  aame  nambw  from  the  pn^ 
vioces,  and  about  60,000  foreigners.  * 

The  details  of  tM  jniy  awards  do  not  oonieiriiliin  oar 
present  object;  bat  the  following  are  the  guienU result^ >* 
affording  materials  for  comparison. 

There  were  166  '  ConneU  Medals,'  8876  '  Prise  UeJaU. 
and  2048  <  Honourable  Mentions,*  making  a  total  of 
honorary  distinctions  of  all  kiods.  If  we  take  the  exhibiton 
at  the  estimated  number  of  16,000,  about  one-third  were 
deemed  worthy  of  tome  kind  of  recognition.  Of  the  total 
nnmber,  2039  were  taken  by  exhibitors  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  3045  by  foreign  exhibitors.  Our 
foreign  guesta  occupied  about  two-fiftha  of  the  sp^, 


*  It  mST  be  Inlmntlu  to  eompara  Ibau  nntnlMn  wiUi  »niM«l»t 
TMSoadlag  aUUatlM  of  tiM  Parli  Catvmal  Exhlbilloa  of  18S5, 
Itw  ■  TUrd  Beport  (tfiSS)  of  Ibe  CommUalonm  tor  tlM  ExhlblHrM  of  tSH- 
-The  total  nnmber  of  rliiton  to  tb«*  PwXtXt  de  I'ladnatrta,'  iMtwMtt  IM 
Ulta  of  May,  the  data  of  Itf  opcolnc.  and  tha  lit  of  D«««mbar.  *bcB  it » 
fliiallT  eloewl  to  tha  pnUle,  vta  3,Ue^.  In  addltlaa  to  M.SW  riiltM*  m 
tba '  Palali  daa  Baaoz  Arte ;'  of  tbla  nuaber  40.000  wara  Dritiib  •u'>)rf*« 
inolodioK  ^708  fkmUbad  with  vorbnan'i  paaapotia  fna  of  eturxr. 
total  numbw  of  axblUlon  waa  M^SSB,  aboat  ona-balf  of  when  war-  Fn"^ 
whila  nf  tba  remalndar  l(Hfi  wan  ten  ttw  Ualted  KtB(<oBi,aBd  tM 
X,U70  frooi  tba  British  eolmlai," 
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t(K^  off  three- fifths  of  the  honimn.  The  greaUy-coreted 
'  Council  Medala  *  were  awarded  in  the  ratio  of  79  to  British 
ind  87  to  foreign  exhibitors;  the  'Prize  Medals,'  1244 
British  and  1632 foreign;  the  'Honourable  MentioDs/ 710 
British  and  1326  foreign. 

In  relation  to  different  classes  of  exhibited  articles,  there 
Ten  a  few  striking  and  inatraetive  &ct8.  In  machinery,  in 
junafactares,  in  metal,  and  in  |;last  and  porcelain  manafae- 
tnres,  tiie  ^tiah  exhibitors  gained  mora  prizes  than  all  the 
foreifnierB  combuted.  In  textile  bbric^  in  fine  arts,  and  in 
BiiceUanwnu  mannfactores,  the  foreign  eshilntm  took  off 
the  honoon  in  the  ratio  of  abont  tlume-fifths  to  two-fifths 
ftitish.  Bat  in  the  section  of  raw  matetials  for  food  and 
Bunnfaetnres,  the  foreign  exhibitors  guned  nearly  Jimr  tinss 
aamanyiffizeB  as  the  British  (98t!  to 262).  It  wonld  bea 
huty  generalisation  to  infer  firom  thence  that  Britain  is  a 
nunofactozing  and  not  a  prodonog  connby ;  bnt  the  sim|>le 
facta  themselves  are  wnthy  of  note,  whether  wa  theonse 
eanceming  them  or  not. 

The  great  honours,  the  Conneil  Medals,  were  very  un- 
equally distribnted  as  r^rds  the  classes  of  exhibited  ar- 
ticles ;  for  ont  of  the  whole  number  of  166,  no  less  than 
88  (more  than  one-half)  were  awarded  for  machinery  alone. 
Tbif  ii  a  stgoificant  fact;  showing  that  the  Juries,  or  rather 
Ote  Coooeil  of  Chairmen^  were  not  deterred  by  the  gorgeous 
display  aroand  them  bum  doing  jnstiee  to  tiw  great  woning 
sgencies  by  which  modem  wealth  is  ^odneed. 

We  most  derota  a  paiagraph  to  the  Finaneial  lemlts. 
The  receipts  at,  and  in  i«latio&  to,  the  Exhibition,  by  which 
it  was  made  a  self-inpportiog  concern,  were  trnly  remark- 
sble.  The  admissions  were  by  season  tickets,  and  by  pay- 
nent  at  the  doors.  Of  the  season  tickets,  no  less  than 
10,892  gentlemen's  tickets  at  three  gnineas  each,  and  8615 
kiiies'  tickets  at  two  gnineas  each,  were  sold  before  the 
Exhibition  commenced,  making  tof^ether  19,207,  for  which 
more  than  62,000/.  were  paid.  About  600U  more  tickets 
were  sold  during  the  period  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  of  these  6000,  the  ladies  took  off  nearly 
s  thounand  more  than  the  gentlemen.  The  smallest  money 
receipt  at  the  doors  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  opening  : 
Ihe  largest  was  on  the  third  day  before  the  donng :  these 
sums  were  462/.  and  £283/.  respectively,  the  former  in  saT»* 
n:i.:n8  and  the  latter  in  sluUings.  The  average  of  the  daily 
receipta  at  the  doom  was  2S33/.  There  were  two  admission 
di>y»at  U-j  twenty-eight  at  thirty  at  2<.  6d.,  eighty  at  If., 
one  for  season-tickets  only,  two  for  exhibitors  and  their 
friends,  and  one  for  exhibitors  and  the  officials;  making  up 
the  total  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  total  receipts  amounted  lu  round  nambera  to  506,000/., 
that  amoont  being  thus  made  up :  subscriptions  67,800/., 
entrance  fees  425,000/.,  casual  receipts  (t.  e.  refreshment  and 
eataJogne  contracts,  royalty  on  medals,  washing>rooms,  Ac.) 
13.200/.  The  total  expenditure  connected  with  the  Ex- 
biliition  was  about  330,000/,,  leaving  a  auiplus  of  176,000/. 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  but  the  final  balance, 
-.Qclaiiiiig  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  additional  small 
receipU  was  186,436/.  How  to  apply  this  large  surplus  was 
a  most  important  question.  The  original  annoimcement  to 
tbv  sobscribers  was  to  ti^a  effect  that,  should  any  surplus 
remain,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Commisnoners  "  to  apply 
the  name  to  purposes  strictly  in  connection  with  the  ends  of 
the  Exhikdtion,  or  for  the  establishment  of  similar  exhibi- 
tiuDS  for  tlw  fhtnre."  This  latter  purpose  they  were  however 
led  on  more  mature  reSection  to  abandon,  and  they  arrived 
st  the  eoaclnnon  that  instead  of  applying  it  to  any  purposes 
of  a  temporary,  partial,  or  local  character,  they  could  in  no 
vay  so  properly  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  pledges  held  out  to 
lie  public  as  by  assisting  in  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
scheme  which  shonld  have  for  its  object  to  "increase  the  means 
of  indastrial  education  and  extend  the  infiuence  of  science 
lod  art  upon  productive  industry : "  they  having  been  com- 
pelled by  their  experience,  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition, 
to  regard  as  a  matter  of  nr^nt  importance  the  "  ^temati- 
cally  imparting  instmctton  in  science  and  art  to  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  ccnumumty,  to  enable  them  to  muntain  their 
we-enunence  in  the  maiiieta  of  the  world."  In  their  Second 
fieaort  (1802)  the  Commisnonen  review  the  existing  means 
ana  deficiencies  of  the  country  in  respect  to  these  matters, 
ad  develope  thsir  idea  of  the  means  required  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  which  they  have  pointed  ont.  Properly  to  carry 
into  execution  any  comprehensive  scheme  would  require  the 
liberal  co-operation  of  the  public  and  the  government  The 
■BBi  in  the  brads  of  the  Cnnmisnoiteii  would  go  but  a  small 


way  towards  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  wonld 
suffice  however  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  they  determined 
so  to  employ  it,  leaving  it  to  the  public  to  complete  tba  work 
when  its  importance  and  necessity  shall  have  become  fully 
understood  and  ^predated.  They  say,  "  The  Commissioners 
feel  it  their  duty  to  deal  with  the  funds  in  tibeir  hands  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  advan- 
tage being  derived  from  the  mode  of  their  application  ;  and 
they  consider  that  in  no  manner  coald  this  be  ensured  so  well 
as  by  carefully  preparing  the  basis  and  framework  of  a  large 
and  comprehensive  plan,  and  seenring  fadlities  for  its  execu- 
tion, leaving  it  to  the  various  interesta  concerned  to  give 
substance  to  it,  whilst  the  perfect  development  of  tlw  system 
must  be  left  to  the  fHogresnve  action  of  time,  commeneiog 
with  the  wants  at  present  manifested,  and  attending  it  as 
those  wants  become  greater  and  find  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  In  investigating  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  deficien<7  in  England  of  larger  institutions  of  the 
character  idlnded  to,  and  the  reasons  why  the  great  amount 
of  private  exertion  and  of  State  endowment  already  mentioned 
has  not  operated  with  all  the  advantage  that  might  have  been 
looked  for,  we  have  found  two,  which  have  more  especially 
attracted  our  notice :  the  first  being  the  want  of  that  harmony 
of  system  which  would  admit  of  an  economic  and  combined 
action  <rf  the  forces  already  in  existence  towards  a  common 
md ;  and  the  second,  the  want  of  actual  roaee  fw  their 
development  in  this  overcrowded  metropolis.*  And  having 
enlarged  on  these  pmnts  at  some  len^,  they  add  that  it 
appears  to  Ihem  that,  "  The  two  things  to  be  aimed  at  are 
the  adoption  of  a  ^rsMss  and  the  securing  of  a  loeaUtj/  where 
that  system  may  be  developed.  We  feel  that  we  are  best 
discluu-ging  the  duties  intrusted  to  us  b^  her  Majesty,  by 
aubmittiog  for  consideration  and  discussion  on  the  put  of 
the  public  such  a  system,  and  by  ourselves  providing  such  a 
locality,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  filling  up  of  the  plan  that 
may  be  adopted  must  be  left  to  the  wants  expressed,  to  the 
interest  felt  by  the  public  at  large,  and  to  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  institutions,  societies,  and  individuals,  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Qovemment  to  develope  more  folly  the  institu* 
tions  already  founded  by  it,  and  wtiich  are  so  much  appre- 
dated  by  the  vnblic.** 

Acting  on  the  suggestions  of  this  report^  the  Qovenunent 
in  the  speedi  firom  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  18(Kk(3  invited  the  "  aid  and  co-operation  of  parliament 
in  promoting  a  "  comprehensive  scheme "  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Practical  Science,  which  was 
in  effect  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners.  After  some 
discussion  the  Houae  of  Commons  voted  the  sum  of  100,000/. 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  site  on  which  a  National  Qallenr 
and  Museum  might  be  erected,  and  which  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  other  purposes  indicated.  An  equal  sum  was 
provided  by  the  CommissionerB  out  of  the  surplos  remaining 
at  their  disposaL  The  land  purchased  by  the  CommissioneiB 
consisted  of  the  well-known  Gore  House  estate  of  21  acres, 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  1801  j 
the  Villars  estate  of  48  acres,  and  some  other  adjacent  land, 
which  "  were  deemed  indisfiensable  for  the  complrteness  and 
development  of  the  c^cttiea  of  the  proper^.*  Altogethu 
it  formed  a  compact  estate  of  about  86  acres,  its  extreme 
length  being  half  a  mile,  its  average  width  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  Commissioners  were  anxious  to  secure  other 
adjoinins  property  to  the  extent  of  aboot  80  actea  then 
obtainable,  making  in  all  about  170  acres,  but  the  Qovem- 
ment demurred,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost,  it  being 
speedily  purchased  for  building  purposes.  For  the  com- 
pletioD  of  the  purchases  the  government  subsequently 
obtained  an  additional  vote  of  S7,500/L ;  and  the  Commis- 
sionerB, having  obtained  the  necessary  powers  from  parlia- 
ment, have  formed  upon  the  estates  lines  of  road,  sewers,  &c. 
The  total  expenditure  upon  the  Kensington  estate  up  to 
Jan.  31, 1858,  has  been  312,036/,,  and  54,716/.  remains  to 
be  paid  in  completion  of  one  of  the  purchases.  The  Com- 
missioners wish  to  retain  in  their  hands  a  balance  of  80,000/» 
which  they  consider  to  be  "  the  minimnm  which  they  could 
safely  retain  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  current  expenses  and 
providing  for  contingenraes."  The  Commission  itself  has  been 
incorporated  as  a  permanent  body,  and  certun  members  of 
the  Qovemment  are  now  ex  ojicio  members  of  it 
.  The  "  comprehensive  scheme "  of  the  Commissioaers 
proposed  eventually  to  bring  together,  upon  the  locality  they 
have  purchased,  all  the  existing  metropolitan  institutions, 
whether  dependent  on  government  or  on  private  support, 
which  have  in  view  the  advanc^inw^^  ifsienqn^ap^  ^  ^ 
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lluir  Tarioof  bnoehM,  and  to  "  establiifa  a  oantral  point  of 
nnicoi  for  thoM  who  in  m  man/  waja  dorota  th^  energies 
to  nme  enda,  eipeeially  in  retptct  of  the  pracUeal  appli- 
cation of  acienee  and  art  to  prodnctive  indostry."  Tney 
ibm,  in  connection  with  the  enlarged  ayitem  of  induitrial 
in^mctioQ  of  which  they  ar;ged  the  neceant^,  hoited  that 
instead  of  being  behind  most  other  European  nations  we 
might  take  the  lead  in  indastrial  acienee  and  art>  as  well  as 
in  mann&tctaring  indnstry  and  enterpriee.  Bnt  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  doomed  to  see  their  scheme,  like  so 
many  another  castle  in  cloadland,  reduced  to  mach  humbler 
dimensions  than  Uiat  in  which  it  at  first  presented  itself  to 
their  imaginsUon.  As  a  first  step  it  was  proposed  to  remove 
the  National  Gallery,  and  a  noble  site  with  a  frontage  of  a 
thoflsand  feet  (the  depth  bein^  practically  unlimited)  nearly 
facing  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  18fil,  waa  proffered  by 
the  Comnuasionen.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  I8S3  reported  nnanimonily  in  its  favour,  and  the  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  inclined  to  support  the  proposition,  but 
tile  CommianoneiB  i^ipointed  to  consider  the  subject  in  1867 
decided  by  a  majority  of  three  votes  to  one  against  removing 
the  national  collection  from  Trafalgar  Square ;  and  in  conse- 

aaence  of  their  report  a  survey  has  been  made  of  the  ground  in 
!ierear,and  eBtimatea  given  of  the  cost  of  enlarging  the  present 
bnilding.or  erecting  a  new  one  on  its  site.  So  with  reference 
to  the  Art-Collections  in  tbe  British  Museum,  the  feeling  of 
the  Trustees  has  been  decidedly  expressed  against  any  re- 
moval. So  again,  a  new  building  has  been  erected'  for  the 
collection  of  vegetable  products  at  Kew,  which  were  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  to  Kensington.  Then  the  Xieamed 
Societies  were  averse  to  migrating  so  far  westward,  and 
DFovisios  has  been  made  for  their  accommodation  at  Bur- 
lington Home,  nccadilly,  which  waa  pnichaaed  by  the 
Gkrramment. 

But  a  venr  definite  adfance  hai  been  made.  By  mann- 
beturera  and  artisans,  and  by  the  general  poblio,  aa  well  as 
.  by  the  Commisnon,  the  great  importance  of  systematic  art 
ioatmction  is  now  generuly  admitted.  A  new  department 
of  the  GoTenuoent  hu  been  created,  whose  apeoial  dn^  is 


the  jpratetion  of  Industrial  Art  and  Sdsnee ;  ud  to  whidk 
waa  intnuted  the  direction  of  all  pnvioaily  existing  gavent- 
ment  acientifio  and  art  institutions,  and  Uie  enconngeiDnit  of 
all  local  inaUtntiona  of  a  similar  ordw.  [Soiirck  akd  Ast, 
Dkpaethent  of,  S.  S.]  Upon  the  estate  porciiawd  bj  the 
Commissioners  a  great  practical  step  towards  the  realitdtioa 
of  a  main  feature  of  their  scheme  has  been  taken.  In  i 
building  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  puroose,  iii>tnicti<« 
in  practical  art  and  science  by  professors  ana  teachers  of  ihg 
highest  standins  is  regularly  given,  and  an  excellent  lilnrT 
has  been  formed  for  the  use  of  the  students ;  more  itriellj 
scientific  courses  of  lectures  are  at  tbe  same  time  delivered 
at  tbe  Metropolitan  School  of  Science,  in  Jermju  Street 
— the  two  institutions  making  together  a  school  neailj 
resembling  that  deaired  by  the  Commissioners.  In  a 
spacLoas  temporaij  iron  building  at  the  aoDth-«aitein 
angle  of  the  estate  have  been  brought  together  for  pcblio 
exhibition  industrial,  educational,  and  art  coUections,  vhich, 
though  as  yet  necessarily  veiy  incomplete,  and  in  sone  eoiei 
only  rudimentary,  are  all  of  great  value  and  interett ;  and 
having  been  arranged  and  shown  so  as  most  to  suit  t^> 
convenience  of  the  industrial  classes,  they  have  proved  re> 
markably  attractive.  These  collections  include  a  Maseun 
of  Patent  Inventions,  a  Trade  Museam,  a  Museum  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Manufactures,  a  Museum  of  Animal  Prodacti, 
a  Masenm  of  Domestic  Economy,  the  Architectural  Maseun 
formerly  exhibited  in  Cannon  Kow,  the  fine  collection  of 
paintings  by  British  artists  presented  to  the  nation  by 
Mr.  Sheepuianks,  and  collections  of  British  sculplnre, 
drawings,  etchings,  &c.  At  the  present  moment  [Manh 
1858],  a  collection  of  models  ana  drawings  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  Memorial  to  be  erectM  in  comaume- 
ration  of  tbe  Great  Exhibition  is  ^so  being  exhibited  in 
the  '  South  Kensington  Mnsenm,*  but  the  true  memorial  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1861  will  be  the  Exhibition  Estate  with  the 
Mcseums  of  Art  and  Industrial  Science  colle^ed  upon  it. 

EXILE.   [See  Servitude,  Pxn&l,  S.  S,] 

EXOCETUS.   [Flyino  FisH.l 

EYEBRIQHT.  [EuraBiau.] 


FABEO,  REV.  GEORGE  STANLEY,  waa  bom  on  the 
S5th  of  October  1773.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
I  Thomas  Faber,  who  was  descended  from  a  French  refugee 
.  who  came  over  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Heppenholme,  near  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  where  be  remained 
till  1769,  when  he  was  entered  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1792,  and  before  he  had 
readied  his  tweoW-first  year,  was  elected  a  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Uncoln  College.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1796,  served  the  office  of  Proctor  in  1801^  and  in  the  same 


in  the  same  year.  Having  by  this  st^  relmquished  his 
fiBllowship,  he  went  to  reside  with  his  father  at  Calverley, 
near  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  where  for  two  years  he  acted  as 
carate.  In  1806  he  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Stockton- 
upon-Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  which  he  resuned  in 
1808  for  that  Of  BedmarBhall,  in  the  same  county.  In  1811 
he  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Long-Newton,  where  he 
remained  till  1631,  when  Bishop  Burgess  presented  him  to 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbuir.  In  1832  Bishop 
Van  Mildert  gare  him  the  mastership  of  Sherbum  Hospital 


the  chapel,  the  house,  and  the  ofiSee^  and  greatly  improved 
the  grounds ;  he  augmented  the  incomes  of  the  meumbents 
of  livings  under  his  patronage,  restored  the  chancels  of  their 
churches,  and  erected  agricultural  buildings  on  the  farms. 
He  died  at  his  residence^  Sherbum  Hospitu,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1854. 

Tbe  theolqrical  writings  of  Mr.  Faber,  particularly  those 
on  prophecy,  haTe  had  a  my  wide  eireolatun.   One  of  the 


Erineiplei  for  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  «4iich  he  AiHIjr 
iboored  to  establish  and  exemplify,  was,  that  the  delinea- 
tions of  events  in  prophecy  are  not  applicable  to  the  deitioi^'s 
of  individuals,  but  to  those  of  govemmentaand  nations.  Hix 
writings  are  numeroua,  and  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of 
the  most  important Horn  Mosaicee,  or  a  View  of  the 
Mosaical  Records,  with  respect  to  their  Coincidence  vilh 
Piofane  Antiquity,  their  internal  Edibility,  and  their  Con- 
nexion with  Christianity,*  2  vols.  8vo,  1801 ;  'A  DisserUlioa 
on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabyri,  or  the  great  gods  of  Phcanicia, 
Saraothrace,  EgJ-pt,  Troas,  Greece,  Itidy,  and  Crete,'  2  voli. 
8vo ;  '  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  been  fulfilled, 
are  now  fulfilling,  or  will  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  relative  to 
the  great  Period  of  1260  Years,*  S  vola.  8vo,  IM;  'A 
General  and  Conneoted  View  of  the  Prophecies  reUting  to 
the  Conversion,  Restoration,  Union,  and  fnturs  Glonr  of 
Jndah  and  Israel,*  2  vols.  8vo,  1808 ;  '  Hie  Origin  <d 
Idolatry,*  3  vols.  8to,  1816 ;  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Genins  and 
Object  of  the  Patriarchal,  tbe  Levitical,  and  tbe  Christian 
Dispensation,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1823 ;  '  The  Sacr«d  Calendar  of 
Prophecy,  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  which  treat  of 
the  Grand  Period  of  Seven  Times,'  3  vols.  8vo,  ItiS; 
'  Eight  Dissertations  on  certain  connected  Prophetical  Pas- 
sages of  Holy  Scriptares  bearing  more  or  less  upon  the 
Promise  of  a  Mightv  Deliverer,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1645. 
FAIKFORD.  r^LoncEaTEBsHiBE.] 
FALKINGHAM.  [LiNcoLNsmaa.] 
FAREHAM.  rHAUFsntHK.] 

FAREY,  JOHN,  civil  engineer  and  draughtsman,  wa* 
born  at  Lambeth  on  Much  20,  1791,  and  was  educated  at 
Wobum,  where  his  fathn-  waa  agent  to  the  Duke  of  &edr»rJ, 
who  took  much  interest  in  tbe  progress  of  agriculture.  John 
Farey,  senior,  was  freijaently  employed  in  making  reports  oa 
geoh^cal  questions ;  wrote  a  '  Ueneral  View  (»  the  Ai,ii- 
cnltnre  and  Minerals  of  Derbyshiw^&e^S  nU.  Bvot 
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don,  ISll.)  a  work  which  bad  soma  repotaUoD,  aod  contri- 
batnl  to  tKe  *  Agiicaltutal  Mai;aziae.*  Farey,  junior — with 
his  bnthexi  and  aistez^  becoming  at  an  early  age  attached  to 
kindred  panuita— wai  eng^ad  in  maluag  drawings  for  the 
pUtea  of  '  Reei^s  EncydoipiBdia,*  '  Tha  Ediobuigh  Eneyclo- 
pxdia,*  '  TiUoch'i  Magazine,'  '  Oregory^i  Mechanics,'  aod 
'Mechanical  Dictionary,*  the  '  Pantalogia,'  and  many  other 
pablications,  aome  of  which  he  contribated  articles  to,  or 
■lilted.  To  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Lowry, 
ibe  eogravers,  has  been  ascribed  in  a  great  dagrse,  the  merit 
of  introdaciDs  a  better  esEplanatorr  style  of  iUastration  in 
ici«Qtific  works,  and  which  has  not  since  been  improved  Bpon 
in  the  balk  of  publications,  in  a  ratio  commensorata  with 
mechanical  facilities.  H'n  avocations  connected  him  with 
eminent  acientific  men  of  the  time ;  and  thas  with  Huddart, 
Jeisop,  ftlylne,  and  Bennie,  he  was  engaged  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Smeaton's  reports  and  diawiogs.  In  1807  he  had 
received  tbe  silver  medal  of  the  Sodetj  of  Arts  fw  an  instra- 
BMDt  fta  making  penpecUve  dnwingi,  described  in  thdr 
'Ttansactions:  *  and  in  1813  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
him  on  tha  invention  of  bis  machine  for  drawing  ellipses. 
This  last  he  afterwards  improved  npon,  besides  effvcting 
many  improvements  in  the  scales  and  drawing  instromenu 
noir  ia  nae.  In  1B19  he  went  to  Russia,  and  was  engsged  in 
the  ooastmction  of  iron-works.  In  Russia  ha  first  saw  a 
steam-en^e  indicator— an  instrument  which  it  was  attempted 
to  keep  secret— and  on  his  return  he  had  similar  contrivances 
manuactnred,  and  was  often  employed  to  use  them  in  disputed 
cases.  In  1821  he  resigned  his  professional  engagementa  in 
bvonr  of  his  brother,  and  embarked  in  a  lace  manufactory  in 
Devonshire,  bnt  gave  that  np  in  1623.  In  1825  be  took  the 
engineering  direction  of  flaz-mills  at  X^eeds  ;  but  in  1826,  on 
thefatlnre  of  bis  brother's  health,  he  returned  to  liondon, 
end  from  that  time  to  near  bis  death,  which  totk  place  in  his 
■izty-firat  year,  on  the  17th  of  July  1851,  he  was  employed 
SB  a  consulting  engineer,  or  referee,  in  most  of  the  novel 
inventimia  and  litigated  patent  eases,  durioff  the  quarter  of  a 
centn^.  For  sneh  daties  he  was  peculiarly  qtudified  from 
retentive  memory  as  to  details  of  machines  and  processes, 
namca  and  dates,  and  from  habits  of  conscientiooa  and  labo- 
rioDs  research  into  authorities  for  cases.  In  his  investigations 
tad  in  the  preparation  of  drawings  for  specifications,  he  was 
3teif.ted  by  bis  wife,  a  lady  of  great  scientific  attainments. 
From  the  shock  of  her  decease  he  never  wholly  recovered, 
bome  time  before,  part  of  his  library  and  documents  had  been 
b-jmt  with  his  house  in  Guildford-Btreet.  Fsrey  commenced 
a  '  Treatise  on  the  Steam-engine,  Historical,  Practical,  and 
Descriptive,'  (4to,  Loodoo,  1827,  with  plates^  a  vatnabl* 
woik,  bat  which  did  not  get  beyond  a  first  volame,  and  ha 
WIS  an  active  member  of  the  Institntion  of  CivU  Engineers, 
ham  whoea  Bapwt  of  1851-fiS  many  of  theie  paxticiuan  are 
dadved. 

FAitlNODON.  rFaBaiitODON.l 

FAT.   [TisBuia,  Oboanic,  S.  IJ 

FAUCHEU,  I>KON,  an  ex-minister  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  a  writer  on  subjects  of  political  economy  and 
social  progress,  was  occopied  daring  the  neater  part  of  his 
life  as  a  jonrosiist  His  connection  with  the  periodical  press 
«f  Paris  commenced  about  the  year  1830 ;  from  1836  to 
1^  be  was  a  contribntor  to  tbie  '  Courrier  Francis,*  and 
Tss  afterwards  a  leading  writer  in  the '  Revue  des  Denx 
Uondoa,*  which  is  published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
muDth,  and  occupies  an  inflaenttal  place  among  those 
peiiodicala  which  are  cbiefiy  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
qoestioDs  of  politieid  economy  and  the  investigatioa  of  the 
■ctoal  ciHiditionof  theTarioainationsoftheworld.  M.L&m 
Faocher  was,  during  the  last  ten  yaaia  of  iha  dynasty  of 
Lous  Philippe,  a  member  of  tho  Chamber  of  Depntaea  for  the 
•ispuUBent  of  Mjuna.  He  was  re-elected  by  the  same  de- 
pirtmentin  1646  as  one  of  ita  representatives  in  the  National 
Ajsembly  of  the  French  Repablie.  He  became  Minister  of 
:1m  Interior,  December  39,  1648,  and  held  the  office  till 
Uiy  14,  1849.  He  ws«  again  appointed  Minister  of  the 
/uterior,  April  10, 1851,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Comte  de 
Persigny,  January  22, 1852.  M.  L&>n  Fancher  died  on  the 
10th  of  December  1854,  at  Marseille. 

M.  hioa  Faucher  published  in  1845  '  Etudes  snr  I'Angle- 
tme,*  S  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  a  work  descriptive  of  the  social  and 
indofetnal  condition  of  certain  districts  of  England— White- 
chapel,  St.  Giles's,  the  City ;  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Bumingbam,  and  adjoining  districts— together  with  disserta- 
tieos  on  the  Bank  of  En^aad,  tha  Lnrer  Classes,  Middle 
Classes,  Aristocracy,  the  Gota-um  and  the  League,  and 


the  Balance  of  Powers.  Several  portions  of  this  work  bad 
appeared  in  1843  and  1844  in  the  '  Revoe  des  Deux  Moudes,' 
and  the  description  of  Macbestor  bad  been  translated  into 
EngUsh  under  the  title  of '  Manchester  in  1841 ;  iU  Present 
Condition,*  ISrao.  The  work  ia  written  in  a  &ii  and 
impartial  spirit,  and  affords  evidence  of  diligent  resesreh  and 
patient  investigation ;  bnt  contains  many  mistaken  views 
and  exaggerated  descriptions.  Other  dissertations  by  M. 
L^n  Fancher  are  the  following De  I'lmpdt  sur  le 
Bevenne;*  'Du  Systeme  de  M.  Lonia  Bhuc'  *De  la 
Situation  Finauci^e  et  do  Budget,*  8vo,  1850,  appeared 
originally  in  the  'Revus  des  Deux  Mondea,'  in  1649. 
'  Remarks  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  and  the 
Demonetization  of  Gold  in  several  Countries  in  Europe,  by 
Mons.  L^on  Faucher  ;  translated  by  Thomas  Hanley,  Junior,* 
6vo,  Lond.,  1652.  These  remarks  appeared  first  in  tha 
*  Revue  des  Deox  Mondes,'  and  were  aabseqnently  published, 
somewhat  modified,  in  the  RepOTts  of  the  Aca^mte  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  PoliUqaei. 

FAUJASITE.  rMn»aau»T,  S.  1.] 

FERRIER,  MISS,  was  bom  at  Edinbargb,  about  1782, 
(he  daughter  of  a  writer  to  the  mgaet,,and  who  was  tne  of 
Sir  W.  Scott's  eolleagnes  as  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
This  association  almost  necessarily  produced  an  intimacy 
with  the.  Scott  family,  and  ^e  bad  early  acceu  to  the 
company  of  the  best  literary  society  of  her  native  city.  She 
wss  the  author  of  'Marnage,'  published  in  1618;  'The 
Inheritance,*  in  1824 ;  and  '  Destiny,  or  the  Chiefs 
Daughter,'  which  appeared  in  1631.  Tbey  were  sll  published 
anonymously,  and  thence  Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  of  his 
"  Sister  shadow,"  at  the  end  of  his '  L^end  of  Montroae,'  as 
one  peculiarly  fitted  to  excel  in  the  depicting  of  Scottish 
character,  as  proved  by  "the  very  lively  work  entitled 
'Mazriage.'"  In  the  latter  part  of  hia  life,  when  Miss 
Ferrier  was  one  of  hia  most  trosted  friends,  hv  namo'oecun 
in  his  diary.  Her  novels  are  not  entirely  national  i  the 
characters  are  vigorously  drawn,  and  tboroagfaly  iodivid- 
nalised ;  the  plots  tolerably  well  imagined  ana  iogeniouly 
developed;  and  the  dia%nes  are  spirited  and  Ufe-like, 
sometimes  humorous,  and  occanouall^  witty.  The  nis  of 
the  Scottish  dialect  is  occasionally  introduced  with  good 
effect,  the  dialect  actually  spoken  and  not  the  imitatitm 
which  was  occasionslly  heard  upon  the  stage.  All  her 
novels  were  sncoessful,  and  have  become  standards ;  bnt  she 
seems  to  have  written  because  she  bad  accumulated  obeervfr- 
tions  and  materials,  and  not  from  the  love  of  either  £sme  or 
profit.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  indeed,  says  of  her,  that  in  con- 
versation "  she  was  the  least  aeiffeanU  of  any  author,  female 
at  least,  whom  I  have  ever  seen."  He  adda:  *^abe  was 
simple,  fall  of  hnmonr,  and  exosedlngly  xvmij  at  laptrtee  j 
and  all  this  without  the  least  affiectatioB  of  the  Mi»itoekin^** 
This  appears  to  be  a  good  rmeaentatiMi  of  her  whtde 
character :  acute  and  observant,  she  was  too  kind  to  widi  to 
give  pain,  and  too  placid  and  contented  to  sedc  for  applause. 
Thot^h  her  satire  ia  somatimea  mfficientiy  coarse  and 
caustic  upon  the  grosser  errors  of  human  conduct^  the  sketches 
are  relieved  by  scenes  of  humour,  whteh,  if  sometimes 
exaggerated,  like  those  of  Miss  fiumoy,  are  certainly 
laughable. 

Miss  Ferrier  pa»ed  a  peaeefal  and  quiet  lifia  in  her  native 
town,  associated  with  all  the  more  distinguished  of  her  con- 
temporaries, and  respected  for  her  kindness  and  urbaai^ 
every  one  who  knew  hw.  She  died,  aged  senuty-two^  in 
November  1854. 

FEVERFEW.  rPTMTi»OM,.y,  1.1 

FIBROUS  TISSUE.  [Tissdib,  Osaamo,  S.  1.1 

FICHTEUTE.   [Ch^istbt,  &  S.] 

FIELDFARE.  [THatrBBH.] 

FIELDING,  COPLEY  VANDYKE,  was  bom  aboat 
1787,  and  belonged  to  a  familv  several  of  tha  members  of 
whidi  were  artists  of  greater  or  less  ability.  Copl^  Fielding 
exhibited  hia  first  pictures  at  the  Artists*  Exhibition,  Spring 
Oardens,  in  1810.  It  was  by  his  water-eoloor  landscapes 
that  he  first  attracted  notice,  and  though  he  snbseqaenti^ 
nude  many  attempts  to  achieve  success  as  a  painter  in  oil,  it 
is  by  his  paintings  in  water-colours  that  he  wilt  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Fielding  began  the  practice  of  the  art  about  the 
time  that  Girtin  and  Turner  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
practice  of  water-colour  painting  almost  to  a  level  with  that 
of  oil-coloors,  and  Fielding  devoted  himielf  with  thorou^ 
earnest  uess  of  purpose  to  the  new  art. 

From  an  aarfy  period  in  hia  caner  he  became  a  teadier, 
and  he  had  in  that  line  aa  nsasnal  naasiM  oT  snccen.  ta  ^ 
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well  in  the  progress  of  hie  papili  ai  in  thdr  mimbflr  and 
iodal  position.  His  raocev  u  a  teacher  of  eonrse  did  mneh 
to  ueoFe  for  him  a  wide  drde  of  patnnu  and  ftiendi,  which 
the  merita  of  hie  woiks  effectual^  maintained.  Hit  coniie 
was  one  of  steady  pnMperity,  quite  devoid  of  adventore. 
His  time  was  constantly  oecnjned  eitherln  teaching  or  paint- 
ing, or  in  those  sketching  excnraions  which  were  to  famish 
him  with  the  materials  for  new  pictures.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Fielding  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society  of 
Paintera  in  Water-Coloars,  and  his  position  was  generally 
recognised  as  that  of  the  head  and  representative  of  this 
branch  of  art  in  England ;  the  more  readily,  no  doobt,  in 
consequence  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  personal  as  well 
as  professional  qualities  were  nniversally  held.  He  died 
Manih  3, 1866,  in  his  sizty-ei^th  year,  at  Worthing,  Sossex, 
where,  or  at  Bdgbton,  he  had  for  a  long  period  been  accus- 
tomed to  n>end  his  antamna. 
FIOITEB.  [OallicoubJ 

FI'LICES,  or  FlLICA'tiEA  a  natnial  order  of  Plants, 
being  Uia  highest  group  of  the  class  dyj^offamia,  or  Acro- 
gens.  The  ajpecies  are  flowerlesi  plants,  consiating  of  leafy 
fronds,  which  are  produced  &om  a  rhizoma  nnfofding  in  a 
spiral  manner,  and  traversed  by  veins  which  form  definite 
parts  on  the  under  surface,  and  produce  nnilocolar,  rarely 
multilocalar,  cases  containing  reproductive  spomlea. 

The  parts  of  these  plants  which  require  most  attention  in 
their  study,  and  on  modifications  of  which  modem  cIsAsifi- 
catioDs  depend,  are  the  veins  and  organs  of  reproduction. 
The  veins  are  either  prodnced  equally  from  both  sides  of  a 
midrib,  or  they  radiate  from  the  base  or  axis  of  development, 
or  from  one  side  of  an  eccentric  or  unilateral  costs.  They 
ar%  either  umple,  or  once  oi  repeatedly  dichotomonaly 
branched,  or  the  primary  veins  are  piunata ;  fbn  branches 
are  simple  or  forked.  Th^  a|nces  are  either  free,  or  they 
are  combined  by  various  fonns  of  anastomosis.  The  organs 
of  reproduction  consist  of  a  sporangiferons  receptacle,  which 
is  a  uiickened  point  or  lengthened  portion  of  the  ultimate 
venules  or  veinlets.  It  is  generally  superficial,  sometimes 
immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  or  considerably 
elevated,  and  then  globose  or  columnar.  The  sporangia, 
theese,  or  spore  cases,  are  transparent,  globose,  oval,  or 
pyriform  unilocular  cases,  each  girded  by  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete elastic  articulated  ring,  or  destitute  of  a  ring ;  then 
sometimes  oblong,  opaque,  and  mnltilocnlar,  and  usually 
pediciUate.  The  son  are  collections  of  sporangia,  and  have 
the  same  form,  position,  and  direction  as  the  receptacles. 
They  are  either  naked,  or  each  sorus  is  furnished  with  a 
membnuuoBona  covering  of  various  forms  which  rises  from 
thareeaptade.  This  covezing  is  called  an  indasinm,  and  ia 
a  plant,  orvanltad,  or  ei^-ahaped  membrane,  prodnced  from 
the  iBoeptade  of  each  soms,  and  is  generally  deridnons  as  it 
becomes  replicate.  Often  the  entire  margin  (or  lobules  of 
the  frond)  is  changed  in  texture,  and  forms  an  accessory 
indnsimp.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  sori  of  each  seg- 
ment an  inclnded  within  a  universal  indusium  which  is 
formed  by  the  revolate  margin  of  fertile  contracted  fronds. 

The  following  account  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Ferns 
is  given  in  a  Report  to  the  British  Association  in  ISfil,  on 
the  higher  Cryotogamons  Plants,  by  Ur.  Henfray.  Speaking 
of  the  Ferns,  Mr.  Henfrey  says : — 

"  This  class  formed  for  a  long  time  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  those  who  sought  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
seznality  in  plants.  The  young  capsules  were'generally  con- 
udered  to  be  the  analogues  of  the  pistillidia  of  the  Mosses, 
and  the  youn^  abortive  capsoles  which  frequentlv  occur 
amtnig  the  fertile  ones  were  supposed  by  some  authors  to 
represent  the  antberidia.  Mr.  Griffith  noticed  a  structure 
which  he  was  inclined  to  T^;ard  as  the  anal  ogee  of  the 
antheridium  in  certain  of  the  ramenta  upon  the  petioles. 

"  In  the  year  1844  Professor  NSgeli  published  an  account 
of  his  observations  on  the  germination  of  certain  ferns,  and 
announced  the  discovery  of  moving  spiral  filamenta  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  Chant,  on  certain  cellular  stmctnres 
developed  upon  the  pro-embiyo  or  cellnlar  body  first  pro- 
duced by  the  spore.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  his  observations,  as  they  have  since  been  clearly 
^wn  to  have  been  very  imperfect ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  he  only  described  one  kind  of  organ,  and  from  his 
description  it  is  evident  that  he  confounded  the  two  kinds 
since  discovered,  regarding  them  as  different  stages  of  one 
structure.  The  announcement  of  this  discovery  seemed  to 
destroy  all  groonda  for  the  assomption  of  distinct  eexes,  not 
oslyin  Femsi  bat  in  the  other  Cryptogams,  since  it  was 


argued  that  the  enstmee  cS  these  eellalir  oi^ans,  prodamg 
spiral  filaments,  the  B0<alled  spetmatosoa,  upon  the  ge^ 
minating  fronds,  proved  titat  they  were  not  to  he  regmai 
as  in  any  way  connected  witii  the  troroductive 

"  But  an  essay  published  hf  the  Count  Suminski  in  1848 
totally  changed  the  fsoeoi  the  question,  and  opened  a  vide 
field  for  HMcnlation  and  investigation  on  this  subject,  jmt 
as  it  was  beginning  to  &11  into  disfavour.  Count  SomiiMki'i 
paper  gives  a  minute  history  of  the  course  of  development  of 
the  Ferns,  from  the  germination  of  the  spore  to  the  projac- 
tion  of  the  regular  fronds ;  and  he  found  this  developmeot  to 
exhibit  phenomena  as  curious  as  they  were  unexpecled. 
The  cellular  organs  seen  by  Nigeli  were  shown  to  be  of  two 
perfectly  distinct  kinds,  and  moreover  to  present  chaTicten 
which  gave  great  plauubilify  to  the  hypothesis  that  thej 
represented  reproductive  organs ;  moreover,  this  author  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  had  obtained  absolute  proof  of  senalitf 
by  observing  an  actual  process  of  fertilization  to  take  place 
in  the  i»-nUed  ovnles,  throu^^  the  agency  of  the  ipiral 
filaments  or  spermatozoa.  The  main  points  of  his  paper 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows The  fern-spore  it 
first  produces  a  filamentary  process,  in  the  end  of  which  cell- 
developmeot  goes  on  until  it  is  converted  into  a  Mar(hantia* 
like  frond  of  small  size  and  exceedingly  delicate  texture,  p(»- 
sessing  hair-like  radicle  threads  on  its  under  side.  On  thii 
under  side  become  developed,  in  variable  numbers,  certun 
cellular  organs  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The  first,  which  be 
terms  antheridia,are  the  more  numerous,  and  consist  of  some- 
what globular  cells  seated  on  and  arising  from  single  celli  of 
the  cellnlar  March^tia-like  frond.  The  globular  cell  pro- 
duces in  its  interior  a  number  of  minnto  vesicles,  in  eaoi  of 
which  u  developed  a  spiral  filament,  coiled  up  in  the  in- 
terior. At  a  certain  epoch  tiie  globular  cell  bursts,  and  dii- 
ehargeatheveneleSfand  the  spiral  filamenta  moving  within 
the  vencle^  length  make  their  way  ont  of  turn,  and 
swim  about  in  the  water,  displaying  a  spiral  or  heliaad  fonn, 
and  condsting  of  a  delicate  filament  with  a  Uiickened  clsnte 
extremitjr ;  Uiis,  the  so-called  head,  being  said  by  Connt 
Suminski  to  be  a  hollow  vesicle,  and  to  be  furnished  vith 
six  or  eight  cilia,  by  means  of  which  the  apparently  vidostu; 
movement  ofthe  filament  is  supposed  to  be  effected. 

"  The  second  kind  of  organ,  the  ao-called  '  ovules,'  are 
fewer  in  number  and  present  different  characters  in  different 
stages.  At  first  they  appear  as  little  round  cavities  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pro-embryo,  lying  near  its  centre,  sai 
opening  on  the  under  side.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  ii 
seen  a  little  globular  cell,  the  so  called  'embryo-sac.'  It  is  stated 
by  Connt  Suminski,  that  while  the  ovule  is  in  this  state  ooa 
or  more  ofthe  spiral  filaments  make  their  way  into  thecBritf, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  central  ^lofanlar  cell.  The  four 
cells  bonnding  the  surath  of  the  onfice  grow  pat  from  the 
general  surface  into  a  blunt  cone-like  process,  formed  of  fosr 
parallel  cells  arranged  in  a  squarish  form,  and  leavin;;  an 
intercellular  canal  leading  down  to  the  cavity  below.  These 
four  cells  become  divided  by  crtMS  septa,  and  grow  ont  nnlil 
the  so-called  ovule  exhibits  intem&Uy  a  cylindrical  fonn 
composed  of  four  tiers  of  cells,  the  uppermost  of  which 
gradually  converge  and  close  up  the  orifice  of  the  canal  lead- 
ing down  between  them.  Meanwhile  the  vesicular  head  of 
one  of  the  spiral  filmenta  has  penetrated  into  the  gtobnlar 
cellule  of  the  embryo-sac,  enlaiged  in  size  and  uodergose 
multiplication,  and  in  the  course  of  time  displays  itself  aii  the 
embryo,  producing  the  first  frond  and  the  terminal  bpd, 
whence  the  regular  fern-stem  is  developed.  In  coosideriog 
the  import  of  these  phenomena,  tiw  author  assnmes  the 
analogy  here  to  he  with  the  process  of  fsrtilisaUoniaflowsniig 
planto,  as  descnibed  hy  Schleiden,  regarding  the  prodncUon  of 
the  embryo  from  the  vesicular  head  of  the  spennatcooa  as 
representing  the  prodaetum  of  the  phanemgamoos  embryo, 
from  the  end  of  the  pollen  tube  after  it  has  penetrated  into 
the  embryo-SBC. 

"  The  promulgation  of  these  statements  naturally  attracted 
great  attention,  and  since  tbey  appeared  we  have  received 
several  contributions  to  the  "history  of  these  remarkable 
structures,  some  confirmatory,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  Sumin- 
ski's  views  ;  others  altogether  opposed  to  them. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  1849,  Dr.  Wigand  published  a  seriei 
of  researches  on  this  subject,  in  which  ne  subjected  the 
assertions  of  Suminski  to  a  strict  practical  criticism;  the 
conclusions  he  arrived  at  were  altogether  opposed  to  thtf 
anthm'l  views  respecting  the  supposed  Ibrmatioa  of  the 
organs,  and  he  never  obsmed  the  entrance  ofthe  s|Hnl  file* 
ments  into  tho  cavity  of  the  6<g^onld  About  the 
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■me  tiiBe  M.  Tfanret  ptibluhed  a  aeries  of  obmmtiont  on 
the  'Antheridu  of  Fenu/  In  these  he  merely  confirmed  and 
cixredad  the  statement!  of  Nigeli  reflecting  the  antheiidia, 
tod  did  not  notice  the  sonaUed  ovnlet. 

'*  Tmranls  the  doss  of  the  same  jear  HofineiBter  confirmed 
Mtt  of  Samindi^  st^ements,  and  opposed  others.  He  stated 
that  he  had  obswed  distmctlv  the  prodaction  of  the  yonng 
plant  (or  rather  the  terminal  bud  tar  the  new  axis)  in  the 
interior  of  the  so-called  omle;  bat  believed  the  aoiipoied 
origin  of  it  from  the  end  of  the  spiral  filament  to  be  a  delaaioo. 
He  regards  the  globnl&r  cell  at  the  base  of  tbe  canal  of  the 
oTole  aa  itself  tbe  radiment  of  the  stem,  or  embryonal  vesicle 
(tbe  embryo  originating  from  a  free  cell  produced  in  this), 
aaslogooa  to  that  prodneed  in  the  pistiUiiua  of  the  Mosses. 
He  also  describes  the  development  of  the  ovnle  differently, 
ajiag  that  the  canal  and  orifice  are  opened  only  at  a  late 
period  hy  the  sepaatum  of  the  contigiioiu  walls  of  the  fbnr 
lom  of  cells. 

"  Aboot  the  same  lime  appeared  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
nme  sobject  by  Dr.  Hermann  Scbacht,  whose  resalts  were 
almost  i<toiticu.  He  fomd  the  yoong  tennin^  bad  to  be 
derclwied  in  tbe  eavi^  (tf  one  of  the  soiled  ovnlea»  which 
wefe  (Mveloped  exactly  :n  the  same  way  as  the  |Hstillidia 
of  the  Hossss.  He  stated  also  that  Uie  cavity  of  the  ovale  is 
not  open  at  first,  and  he  declares  agunst  the  probability  of 
the  entrance  of  the  ajnTal  filament  into  it,  never  having 
observed  this,  much  less  a  conveinon  of  one  into  an  embiyo. 
In  the  eaiy  of  Dr.  Mettenins,  already  referred  to,  an  aeooant 
of  the  development  of  the  so-called  ovnles  is  given.  His 
observatioas  did  not  decide  whether  the  canal  of  tbe  ovnle, 
which  he  regards  as  an  intercellnlar  spaes,  exists  at  first,  or 
only  snbseqaently,  when  it  is  entirely  closed  above.  Some  im- 
portant points  occur  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  canal.  The 
cootenta  of  the  canal  in  a  matifre  condition  consist  of  a  con- 
tinaoas  mass  of  homoseneooa  tongh  snbstance,  in  which  fine 
pan  ales,  and  here  and  there  large  corpuscles,  are  embedded. 
It  reaches  down  to  the  globolar  cell,  or  enU>iyo-sae,  and  is  in 
contact  with  it.  This  mass  mtherfills  the  canal  or  ^minishes 
in  diametur  bam  the  blind  end  of  the  canal  down  to  tiie 
eaobiy&^M! ;  in  other  eases  it  possesses  the  ferm  repzesented 
by  Sominski,  havieg  a  clavate  snlazgnnent  at  the  blind  end 
of  the  canal,  and  passing  into  a  twisted  filament  below  ;  in 
this  latter  shape  it  may  frequently  be  pressed  out  of  (he  iso- 
lated o vales  under  the  micrasoope,  and  then  a  thin  trans- 
parmt  membrane- like  l^r  was  several  times  observed  on 
its  sorface.  In  other  cases  the  contents  coosisted  of  nacleated 
vesicles,  which  emerged  separately  or  connected  together. 

'*  Tbe  embryo-sac  consiats  of  a  slobalar  cell  containing  a 
cnclensj  and  Uiis  author  believes  that  the  commencement  of 
develf^ment  of  the  embryo  consists  in  tbe  division  of 
ihis  into  two,  which  go  on  dividing  to  prodnee  the  ceUolar 
stmetnre  of  the  first  firond. 

**  Witli  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  canal  the  anthor  says, 
'  Althon^  I  can  give  no  information  on  many  points,  as  in 
r^rd  to  the  ori^  of  the  contents  of  the  canal  of  the  ovnle. 


vince  myself  of  the  existence  of  tbe  process  of  impr^;nation 
deaci:U>ed  by  that  aothor.  It  rather  appears  to  me  tbat  the 
pooibility  of  the  entrance  of  the  spiral  filaments  and  the 
impregnation  cannot  exist  nntil  the  tearing  open  of  the  blind 
end  ofthe  canal  in  the  perfectly-formed  ovnle,  aa  after  the 
openiog  of  the  so-called  *  canal  of  the  style  *  in  the  pistillidia 
cj^tbe  Mosses. 

**  Another  contribution  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Mercklin, 
tbe  original  of  which  1  have  not  seen,  bat  depend  on  analyses 
of  it  published  in  the '  Botanische  Zeituof;,'  and  the  '  Flora  ' 
for  l&sl,  and  farther  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mercklin  to  M. 
'i&chadit,  vhieh  appeared  in  the  *  Linnaa '  at  the  dose  of 

"He  diflBTS  in  a  few  snbordinate  particalsxi  from  M. 
Sehadit,  in  reference  to  the  development  and  stmctare  of 
the  prothalliom,  or  pro-embtyo,  and  of  the  antheridia  and 
qiiru  filaments ;  bat  these  do  not  require  especial  mention, 
except  in  reference  to  the  vesicnlar  end  of  the  spiral  fila- 
meat  described  by  Schacht,  which  Mercklin  regards  as  a 
lemnant  of  tbe  parent  vesicle,  from  which  the  filament  had 
not  become  quite  freed.   The  observations  r^erring  to  tbe 
•.u-ealled  ovnle,  and  the  supposed  process  of  impregnation, 
are  very  important ;  they  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  sjoral  filaments  swarm  round  the  ovule  in 
nsmben,  frequently  zetuning  to  one  and  tin  nme  ctgu. 


'8.  The^  can  penetrate  into  ovules.  This  was  seen  only 
three  times  m  the  coarse  of  a  whole  year,  and  nnder  different 
drcnmstanoss ;  twice  a  spiral  filament  was  seen  to  enter  a 
still  widely  open  young  ovole,  then  come  to  a  state  of  rest, 
and  after  some  time  assume  the  abearance  of  a  sh^less 
mass  of  mncilsge;  the  Uiird  ease  of  penetration  occurred  in 
a  fully  developed  ovnle  tbtoogh  its  canal ;  it  therefore  does 
not  seem  to  affi»^  evidence  of  the  import  of  tiie  spiial 
filament,  bot  certainly  of  the  possibility  of  Uie  penetration. 

"'3.  In  the  tabolar  portion  of  the  ovule,  almost  in  eveiy 
case,  peculiar  clnb-shaped  grannlar  mncil^iions  filaments 
occnr  at  a  definite  epoch ;  these  filameots,  like  the  spiial 
filamento,  acquiring  a  brown  colour  with  iodine.  These 
mncilaginoos  bodies  sometimes  exhibit  a  twisted  a^tect,  an 
opaqae  nucleus,  or  a  membranous  layer,  peculiarities  which 
seem  to  indicate  tbe  existence  of  an  orgamsation. 

'"4.  These  club-shaped  fil^nents  are  swollen  at  the 
lower  capitate  extremity,  and  have  been  found  in  contact 
with  the  embryo-sac,  or  globular  cell,  which  forma  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  frond. 

" '  5.  The  spiral  filaments,  which  cease  to  move  and  fall 
npon  tbe  protballiom,  are  metamor^iosed,  become  granolsr, 
and  swell  up.* 

**  Hence  uw  author  deduces  the  following  conclusions  .■— 

"  *  That  these  clavate  filiform  masses  in  the  interior  of  the 
ovule  are  transparent  qiiral  filaments,  which  at  an  early 
period,  while  the  ovale  was  open,  luve  penetrated  into  it ; 
which  leads  to  the  probability  that — 

"'1.  The  spiral  filaments  must  r^larly  penetrate  into 
the  ovules  ;  and,  2.  They  probably  contribute  to  tiie  origin 
or  development  of  the  yoang  fmit  frond  (or  embryo).  In 
what  way  this  happens  tne  anthor  knows  not,  and  the  details 
on  this  point  given  by  Snminski  remain  unconfirmed  facts.' 

"  An  important  point  in  this  essay  is  the  view  the  author 
takes  of  the  whole  process  of  development  in  this  case.  He 
regards  it  as  not  analogous  to  the  impregnation  in  the 
Pktaurogamia,  since  the  essential  fact  is  merely  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  frond  from  one  cell  of  the  protlullium,  whidi 
he  considers  to  be  merely  one  of  tbe  changes  tHf  the  iudi- 
vidual  plant,  while  all  tiie  other  aathon  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  Wigand,  call  the  first 
frond,  with  its  bud  and  root,  an  Embryo,  and  regard  it  as  a 
new  individual ;  or  at  all  events,  even  a  distinct  member  of 
a  series  of  forms,  constituting  collectively  the  lepresentatives 
of  the  species. 

*'  Finally,  Hofmeister,  in  his  notice  of  this  essay  in  the 
'  Flora,*  declares  that  the  development  of  the  so-called 
embryo,  or  first  frond,  commences  not  by  tbe  subdivision  of 
the  globular  cell,  or  embryo-sac,  bat  by  the  development  of 
a  free  cell,  or  embryo  vesicle  in  this,  like  what  occurs  in  the 
embiyo-sac  of  the  Phmurvgamia;  and  he  asserts  that  Uiis 
is  the  first  stage  of  development  from  tbe  globular  cell  in  all 
the  vascular  Ciyptoums,  including  that  found  in  the  pistil< 
Udi»oftheMoises!r 

The  position  olt  tiie  Ferns  in  a  natural  system*^  classifica- 
tion h»  not  been  a  matter  of  much  difierenee.  Thur 
imperfect  o^ans  of  reproduction  have  at  once  led  to  th^ 
being  placed  by  most  botanists  among  Cryptogamia;  never- 
theless  Boiy  SL- Vincent  elevates  Feme  to  the  rank  of  a  ebss 
intermediate  between  Monocotyledons  and  A  cotyledons,  or 
Cryjftogamia ;  at  the  same  time  he  rejects  the  view  of 
Jossien,  who,  from  the  mode  of  germination  of  their  sporales, 
placed  the  Ferns  among  the  Monocotyledons.  Their  relation 
with  the  flowering-plauts  is  seen  tiiroagh  Cycadaoece,  with 
which  order  they  agree  in  their  gyrate  vernation  and  their 
pinnate  leaves.  Their  aifinity  with  Cryptogamic  plants  is 
obvious  in  the  EquUetacece  and  Lytx>podiae&x.  The  order  of 
Ferns  may  be  divided  into  the  following  snb-raden,  which 
Lindley  regards  as  of  the  rank  and  value  of  orden 

I.  OuiOHKNiAcu.  The  thecas  with  a  transverse  or  ob- 
liquely transverse  complete  elastic  annalus  or  ring,  bursting 
vertically,  Tbe  species  are  tropical,  or  extra-tropical  only  in 
tbe  Southern  Hemisphere,  of  a  harsh  and  rigid  texture,  sim- 
ple or  generally  with  copious  dichotomous  branches  and 
gemma  in  the  axils ;  the  ultimate  branches  plrmatifid. 
None  of  tiie  genera  of  this  order,  as  nnderatood  by  Hooker, 
are  British.    It  includes  about  forty  species. 

II.  PoLVPODiACM,  with  the  son  dorsal,  often  near  or  at 
the  margin,  various  in  form,  sometimes  constituting  an  unifona 
linear  or  spreading  mass,  naked  ot  famished  with  an  involucre, 
the  thecse  1-celled,  with  a  longitudinal  or  oblique  elastic  arti- 
culated seneially  incomplete  ring,  bursting  transversely  and 

ly.  This  ii  a  vei;  exteuiva  sub-order:  the  spedea 
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inhabit  almoit  vnij  part  of  the  world,  from  the  tropin  to 
the  arctic  wad  antarcuc  regioiu ;  thejr  are  exceedinglj  nmaUe 
in  size  and  appeaianee,  incladiDg  the  largest  tiee-fema  and 
the  smallest  nerbaceons  species.  It  contains  by  far  the 
]at;geat  number  of  genera  of  an^  of  the  sub-orders  of  Ferns. 
Many  of  these  are  Tery  extensive,  and  havenoBiitishrepre- 
aentatives,  as  Cyathea,  Eemildia,  AUophda,  Dicktonia,  &c. 

III.  OsMUNDACEai  has  the  thecn  with  an  opercolifonnriiig, 
or  withoat  one,  reticulated,  striated  with  rays  at  the  apex, 
bursting  lengibwise,  and  nsually  externally.  The  tpacies  of 
this  sub-order  are  not  rumerons.  * 

IV.  Dans&cx&  The  thecsa  sessile,  without  any  ring, 
concnfe  into  mnltilocular  sub-immeraed  masses,  opening  at 
the  apex.  This  is  also  a  small  sab-order,  with  three  genera 
—Daneea,  MaratUat  and  Kav^iugia, 

V.  OratooLDssaoKf .  The  thecn  single,  roundish,  coriace- 
ens,  opsque,  without  ring  or  cellular  reticnlation,  half  2-TalTed, 
with  a  straight  vernation.  It  embraces  the  genera  Ophioglo*- 
tuniy  Edimnthottaehya^  and  Botrychium. 

The  following  is  an  arrangemeat  of  Um  Britiah  genera  of 
Fanu:— 

SuVOrder  Polypodiaeea. 

Tribe  PolypodiecB.   The  eon  nearly  circular,  without  an 
indusmm. 

Genera,  AlloaoruM,  PUypodivm.  Woodtia. 
Tribe  Arpidieai.  The  loii  nearly  eizcolar,  coveisd  by  an 
indusiam. 

Genera,  Laatna,  Polgttiehum,  CyttopUri*. 
Tribe  AajZeniem.  The  sori  oblong  or  linear,  covered  by  an 
indusiam  opening  lonsitudimuly  on  one  aide. 
Genera,  Athyrium,  Asj^eniuni,  Seolopendrwnk 
Tribe  OrammitideoB.  The  Boritloogata,  withoat  an  indusiam. 

GenuB,  Ceterach. 
Tribe  AdiatUarite.   The  theca  covered  by  a  marginal  or 
sub-marginal  elongated  part  of  the  frond,  or  by  a  sepa- 
rated portion  of  the  cuticle,  resembling  an  indusiam. 
Genera,  BUchnum^  Pteris,  Adiantum, 
*Srihe  Eymenophyileee.   The  thecee  opening  irregularly ;  the 
rinc  oblique,  eccentric,  transverse,  complete ;  the  recep- 
tacle terminating  a  vein  at  the  mnrglQ  of  the  frond. 
Genera,  T^rUAomatia,  Hynuiiopkr^um, 

Snb>Order  OmiMsndaeeoe. 

Tribe  Omundece.  The  vernation  drcinate ;  the  nchia  solid ; 
the  theem  stalked. 
Genua,  Otmunda, 

Sub-Order  OphioghsaaeM, 

Genera,  Ophioglotaum,  Botryehium. 

The  Ferns  have  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  the 
herbaceoos  and  shrubby  Icind  being  Tmnd  towards  the  north 
and  south  poles ;  whilst  the  tree-ferns  rival  the  gigantic 
palms  in  the  forests  of  tropical  climates.  It  is  these  last 
which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow,  as  their  foliage  and  stems 
£ftr  altcigether  from  any  that  are  observed  amongst 
flowering  plants.   The  proportion  which  they  bear  to  other 

flanti  vanes  nuioh  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In 
amuGS  they  an  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9;  in  New 
Gainea  as  28  to  122 ;  in  New  Ireland  u  13  to  60 ;  in  the 
Sandwich  lalsods  as  42  to  160 ;  on  continents  they  are  less 
nnmerons  ;  in  equinoctial  America  1  to  36  ;  in  Australia  1  to 
37;  in  France  1  to  63;  in  Portugal  1  to  116;  in  the  Greek 
Archipelago  1  to  227;  in  Egypt  1  to  971.  In  the  north  their 
proportions  are  greater ;  they  form  in  Scotland  1  to  31 ;  in 
Sweden  1  to  3fi  ;  in  Iceland  1  to  18  j  in  Greenland  1  to  10  j 
and  the  North  Oipe  1  to  7. 

The  properties  and  uses  of  the  Ferns  are  not  in  proportion 
to  their  nambers  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Many  of  them 
deposit  starch  in  their  rhizomata,  from  which  food  may  be 
prerared.  The  rools  of  A'ephrodium  eaeidenium  are  eaten 
in  Ne|  aul ;  those  of  A  ngiofierU  eveeta  are  used  in  the  same 
wanner  in  the  Sandwich  Islaiids.  Dtplazium  eaevUtUum, 
Vyathea  nuduUaritj  Pteria  $imUiUa,  and  GUichenia  dicho- 
ioma,  all  yield  starch,  and  are  emjiloved  as  food  in  different 
conntnes.  The  Adiantum  CapiUua  t'bwmyielda  astringeot 
and  aromatic  secretions.  Some  of  the  American  polypodiums 
are  said  to  possess  powerful  medicinal  efTectn,  and  are  used 
as  anti-rhenmatic,  anti-venereal,  and  febrifugal  remedies. 
JtkhAMKMtma  eveckt  yields  an  aromatic  oil,  which  is  used 
"  "»«w™Mfc  iBUnds  to  perfume  the  fixed  oils,  as  cocoa- 
antoU.  TbesteoiofmanyspeeicscontaitthiUArpsfaiciplM, 


and  have  hence  been  nsed  as  tonics,  ^leciei  of  ^ipidtssi 
and  Atpiaaum  have  been  nsed  in  European  mtdicins.  Ths 
Brazilliaa  n^roes  form  tubes  for  their  pipes  from  ths  stens 
of  Mertenaia  diehotoma,  Oamimda  regalia  had  at  ww  tims 
a  great  repatation  in  medicine. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  Briliah  Botany ;  Lindley,  Natural 
Syatem;  ]iaaVvt,Speci€t  Filicum;  J.  Smith,  Cniera  o/ 
Ftm* ;  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  iv. ;  Newman,  Butori/  of 
British  Perns  f  Burnett,  (httlinea  of  Botany  ;  Meyen,i'/iu- 
im-Geogr<^hie.) 

FILLANS,  JAMES,  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Wilsontom, 
Lanarkshire,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1808.   His  father  having 
become  reduced  in  circumstances,  removed  into  Renfrewxhiie 
while  James  was  yet  *  child,  and  the  boy  was  early  set  to  the 
keeping  of  sheep  and  similar  employments,  and  conuquently 
received  scarcely  any  school  education.   When  old  eoon^ 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver  at  Paisley ;  but  dislilung  the 
occapation,  was  at  the  end  of  a  year  plaMd  with  a  stone- 
mason.   At  this  business,  after  having  served  his  apprenlice- 
ship,  he  for  awhile  worked  as  a  joumeymaa.  But  he  had, 
during  his  spare  hours,  even  when  engaged  as  a  weaver, 
been  teaching  himself  to  draw  and  to  make  clay  models,  and 
by  perseverance  he  attained  sufficient  skill  to  win  some  lucal 
celebrity.   Motherwell,  the  poet,  was  at  this  time  the  editor 
of  the  '  Paisley  Advertiser,'  and  he  warmly  encoora^ed  the 
young  man's  tastes,  and  judiciously  guidea  his  aspiatiou. 
Fillsna  found  in  Paisley,  at  his  moderate  prices,  patrons  for 
small  portraits,  busts,  and  fancy  figures ;  but  he  delaniibed 
to  try  the  wider  field  of  Glasgow,  as  moch  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  the  additimal  facilities  that  city  sfforded  fur 
improvement  in  art,  as  in  the  expectation  of  increased  pittio 
nage.   He  however  met  with  both,  and  after  a  time  was  in  a 
condition  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  further  study.  On 
his  return  in  1836  he  established  himself  in  London,  whete 
he  found  many  warm  Scotch  friends,  among  others  Allan 
Cunningham,  who  sat  to  him  for  bis  boat,  and  introduMl 
him  to  Chantrey. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1837,  Fillaiu 
had  seven  busts,  including  one  of  Allan  Cunningbam,  which 
attracted  some  attention.  He  now  produced  a  Tam  o'  Shanitr 
jug ;  '  The  Birth  of  Bums,'  an  alto-rilievo,  and  other  de>i|,-ni 
of  a  similar  kind,  forming  a  Bums'  series,  which  have  Ur«n 
more  than  sufficiently  praised ;  and  he  received  a  commiBUffl 
for  a  bust  of  Mr.  Oswald  of  Auchincmive,  for  his  ta^nsntiy, 
which  led  him  to  visit  Ital^,  Mr.  Oswald  being  thenreadentw 
the  continent.  While  still  depending  upon  portrait  bnats  fvr 
his  means  of  support,  Mr.  Fillans  was  not  negligent  of  loftier 
snbjects.  His  chief  work  of  this  order  was  a  life-iuie>l  groop 
m  marble, '  The  Blind  teaching  the  Blind,'  a  work  of  rtal 
merit  and  some  originality :  it  was  exhibited  in  Gla>gow, 
where  it  produced  a  great  sensation.  His  '  Boy  and  Fawn' 
was  another  admirable  production.  Bat  the  woiks  vbich 
established  his  fame  were  his  colossal  statue  of  Sk  Jamt-i 
Shaw,  for  the  baronet's  native  town  of  Kilmarnock,  and  die 
bust  of  John  Wilson — both  characteristic  works,  that  uf 
Wilson  being  indeed  by  far  the  moat  atriking  head  of  ibt! 
poet  which  naa  been  produced.  In  Scotland  they  vere 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  sculptor  was  congratulated 
with  two  or  three  public  dinners  given  in  his  honour.  Still, 
though  so  far  successful,  he  found  his  income  inssfficieDt  to 
maintun  establishments  in  London  and  Glasgow,  and  he  re* 
solved  to  <}ait  the  metropolis,  his  commissions  having  teen 
cbiefl;jr  denved  from  his  countrymen.  He  removed  to  (ilas- 
gow  m  1861,  but  his  health,  already  impaired,  became 
gradually  worse ;  and  at  length  an  attack  of  rheumatic  f«m 
carried  him  off  on  the  I2thof  September  1852.  He  hadl>etii 
engaged  as  longas  his  strength  permitted  open  a  colossaUtatus 
of '  Bachel  weeping  for  her  Children,'  but  left  it  nnfiniahed. 

A  life  of  James  Fillans,  by  James  Paterson,  was  pu^ 
lished  at  Pusley  in  1854,  in  ahandaome  quarto  volume.  It 
contains  engravings  of  bis  principal  statues,  of  his  desif:Ds 
for  Motherwell's  tomb,  the  Bums  series,  an  elaborate  senua 
of  designs  of  '  Taming  the  Wild  Horse,*  and  a  set  of  defu^n 
illustrative  of  a  tale  by  a  friend.  It  also  contains  Bev«.ial 
pieces  of  poetiy,  in  which  Mr.  PatefFon  finda  moch  to  admu'!, 
but  which  womd  have  been  as  well  left  in  the  uannsctipt, 
except  as  evidence  of  the  scnlptoi'e  kindhearteduess.  Fill'tn 
used  the  pencil  as  wall  as  tiu  chisel,  bat  vith  by  no  nwaoi 
equal  success. 

FINANCE.  rRKvzRDB  imd  Taxinoif,  S.  8.3 

FINDEN,  WILLIAM,  line  engraver,  was  bom  in  I7^'* 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Mx.  Uitan,  an  eonaTer  of  shop-biuSt 
coats  of  anns,  ftc,  but  hy  deTOtias^s  iBuomto  the  stady 
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of  tb*  workl  of  JaniM  Heath,  asd  othan,  he  aeqntred,  hy}d% 
own  industiy  and  iotollieence,  bo  much  fiunlity  in  the  nu  of 
the  bnrio,  and  displayed  lo  cnltivated  a  taste,  that  after  he 
began  to  work  on  hia  own  account  he  soon  found  ample  em- 
plojment  in  eognving  book  platei.  Among  hii  first  saccesses 
m  this  line,  his  engraTinn  ol  Smirked  illaBtrationi  of  *  Don 
Quixote  '  have  been  singled  out  for  tpeeial  commendation.  ^ 

fieinit  my  indttstrioas,  and  alwaya  remarkable  fmr »  certain 
Butneis  of  line  and  smoothness  of  finish,  he  grew  in  eonrse 
of  time  to  be  cma  of  the  most  popnlar  engravers  of  the  day ; 
and  be  was  aslected  to  engnve  'the  royal  portrait*  oy 
lAwrenee,  of  George  IV.  seated  on  the  sofa.  It  was  a  plate 
cf  large  size,  and  for  engraving  it  Mr.  Finden  received  the 
SUB,  unparalleled  for  a  portrait,  of  £000  guineas.  Finden 
batowed  upon  it  tiie  utmost  care,  and  it  was  so  extremely 
Mpalar  that  proofs  and  prints  are  said  to  have  been  advertised 
for  at  a  luge  advance  of  price.  Bat  both  the  picture  and  the 
cDfrraving  were  in  an  esienlially  false  style  of  art,  and.  the 
Euhion  having  passed  away,  they  have  sunk  in  general 
Htimation  even  below  their  proper  level.  Among  Mr.  Finden's 
pther  more  celebrated  large  engravings,  may  he  mentioned 
the  '  Village  Festival,*  from  uie  well-known  picture  by 
Wilkie,  now  in  the  National  Oallery,  which,  with  something 
of  effeminacy  in  the  handling,  is  mneh  his  finest  engraving  i 
and  the '  Highlander's  fietnm,'  also  after  Wilkie. 

Still  his  greatest  snocess  had  been  in  small  platei^ 
especially  in  book-plates,  and  the  great  request  in  which  he 
was  with  publishers,  led  him  to  call  in  Uie  assistance  of 
inferior  bands  for  the  completion  of  his  many  engagement*. 
To  foch  an  extent  did  he  carry  this,  that  he  had  at  length, 
in  conjnnction  with  a  yonnger  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Finden, 
also  a  skilful  engraver,  established  a  complete  maniifactory 
for  line  engrsvings  on  steel  and  copper.  The  effect  was,  of 
coanw,  mischievoDB  to  art ;  injorious  to  his  own  reputation, 
u  necessarily  tending  to  destroy  individuality  of  style  ;  and 
eventually  it  was  ruinous  to  his  fortune,  by  inducing  him  to 
ncdartake — partly  no  doubt  to  keep  his  establishment  in  full 
emplojrment,  and  partly  to  secnre  to  himself  a  share  of  the 
prodts  which  he  fancied  belonged  of  right  to  the  engraver 
lather  than  to  the  publisher— the  publication  al  variona 
extensiTe  aeriee  of  engravings.  Of  these,  the  first  and  moat 
foeeesafal  was  the  popular '  Byron  Galleiy.'  Other  galleries 
and  seta  of  iUmtntiona  followed  with  less  ■  success ;  and 
ultimately  by  &r  the  best  of  the  whole  'the  Gallery  of 
Briciili  Art n  generally  well  selected,  well-ei^taTed,  and 
chaiactatistie  series  <A  engravings  fum  our  best  painters — on 
a  larger  and  more  costly  scale  than  any  of  his  previoos 
spHMUations,  was  undertaken  at  an  nnfortnnate  time,  and, 
bmoft  penerered  in,  in  hopes  of  eventually  retrieving  the 
loves,  swept  away  the  fruits ,of  all  his  previous  labour. 

After  this,  Mr.  Finden's  only  important  work  was  a  large 
Miirravifig,  executed  for  the  Art  Union,  of  Hilton's  '  Cmci- 
fixion ' ;  but  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  broken  in  spirit,  and 
u  a  very  unsatisfactory  production.  He  completed  it  shortly 
Ixfan  fail  deetb,  which  occoned  on  the  SOta  of  September, 

FLAGS.  rims,&l.] 
FLIXWEED.  rSisTHBitOM.] 

FliORIS,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  lying 
betwven  8"  and  9°  8.  lat,  ISO"*  and  1S3°  E.  long.   Us  length 
is  about  200  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth 
sbont  35  inilea.    The  surface  of  the  island  is  hilly,  partieu- 
Uriv  on  the  south  side,  where  there  are  several  high  volcanic 
tccaDtains,  from  one  of  which  there  was  an  eruption  in  1610. 
^<>:tMi  is  one  of  the  products.   Sandal-wood,  bees'-wax, 
V.'»es,  and  slaves  are  exported  to  Singapore.   The  principal 
port,  End^,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island:  it  has  an 
ncellent  harbour.    Larantuka,  a  toym  on  the  east  aide,  on 
Uie  straits  of  larantuka,  in  8"  45'  S.  lat.,  123'  E.  lon^.,  is  in  the 
tMseseion  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  succeeded  m  bringing 
Biny  of  the  natives  to  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hith.    This  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  in  possession  of 
Hsropeana.    £nd^  was  formerly  nbordinate  to  the  Dntdi 
pntidenej  at  Coopaog  in  the  island  of  Timor}  bat  in  181S 
lue  ifagis  inhabitants  sncceeded  in  expelling  all  Europeans. 
Tit  coast  is  mostly  colomsed  by  Bugis  and  Malays,  but  the 
^tcrior  is  inhabited  by  aborigines,  a  dark  curly-headed  race, 
who  resemble  the  Papuas  of  New  Oainea.   The  island  gives 
jtitne  to  the  strait  of  Floris,  which  separates  it  from  the 
L-  >anda  of  Solor  and  Adenar  on  the  east 

VhOWZlly  Uiat  part  of  a  plant  in  which  the  organs  of 
nprodoction  ore  placed.  The  flower  originates  from  a  bud, 
waA  ia  nothing  morathaDH  yuikolar  nodifioation  in  the 


perfecting  of  the  parts  contained  in  the  hud ;  namely,  me 
several  foliar  organs  and  intemodes.  Only  two  essential 
processes  of  development  can  exiMt,  and  from  those  only  two 
essential  organs,  as  fundamental  organs,  can  be  formed  in 
the  plant ;  namely,  the  Axis  and  the  Leaf.  All  the  several 
paits  of  the  flower  must  therefore  be  referrible  to  these 
fundamental  organs,  and  be  traced  back  to  them.  Since 
Ottthe's  time  this  tracing  back  has  been  termed  the  Metamor> 

Shoiii  of  Kants.  Originally  this  mode  of  con^dering  the 
ower  rested  solely  on  Comparative  Htophtdogr,  and  the 
observation  of  cases  in  which  the  interruption  of  the  nsnal 
processes  of  development,  in  some  or  all  parts  of  the  flower, 
caused  those  parts  to  reassume  forms  in  which  it  was  not 
difficult  to  recognise  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  organ 
from  which  th^  had  been  produced.  This  latter  has  been 
termed  Betrogressive  Metamorphosis.  As  examples  of  it,  we 
may  mention  the  different  monstrosities,  the  doubling  of  a 
flower  through  the  transition  of  the  stamens  into  petau,  the 
transition  of  the  petals  and  sepals  into  the  common  leaves  of 
the  plant,  &e.  This  mode  of  establishing  the  foundations  of 
the  doctrine  of  metamorpbosis  has  however  two  essential 
faults :  since,  in  the  first  place,  it  seeks  to  obtain  individual 
facts  by  means  of  hvpotheses  and  comparisons ;  whil^ 
lecondly,  its  progress  oepoids  entirely  upon  HaToonible  eir- 
cnnwtances.  Tm  «nly  correct  and  sure  gronnd  on  which  to 
rest  this  doctrine  is  the  historT  of  development. 

In  Phanerogamic  Flowers  the  following  parts  are  distin- 
gnished,  proc^ing  from  without  inwards  ^— 1.  The  Floral 
Envelopes,  as  the  External  Calyx  (Epicalyx),  of  which  the 
parts  are  Leaves  (Phylla)  ;  the  Calyx,  the  |wrta  of  which 
are  Sepals  ;  the  CkiroUa,  the  separate  portions  of  which  are 
Petals ;  or,  instead  of  these  three,  the  Perianth  (Periantbiam), 
whose  separate  parts  are  Leaves  (Phylla) :  2.  The  Stamens 
(Stamina),  around  and  within  which  some  stunted  accessory 
foliar  oigans  appear  under  veiy  various  names :  and  lasUy, 
3,  in  the  centra  of  the  flower,  the  Pistil  (Pistillum),  the  sepa- 
rate foliar  organs  of  which  are  Carpels  (Corpella).  In  the 
stamens  the  Iow«  thread-like  portion,  which  is  termed  the 
Filament  (Filamentum),  is  distin^oisned  from  the  nppw 
thick  and  noUow  part,  contuning  the  Dust  (Pollen),  called 
the  Anther  (Anthers).  In  the  pistil,  the  lower  part  aor- 
rounding  the  Ovules  or  Seed-Bnds  (Qemmoln)  is  called  the 
Oermen ;  the  upper  free  part,  which  is  usually  covered  with 
papilla,  is  tenneii  the  Stigma,  and  between  these  two  fre- 
qnently  a  stalk-like,  elwgiaon  of  the  gennea  occnzi,  called 
the  Style. 

The  flower  of  Phanerogamia  is  the  only  phjrsiologically 
determinate  organ  of  the  plant,  unce  it  contains  the  appa- 
ratoB  for  the  regnlar  propagation.  But  to  this  only  two 
parts  contribute—namely,  the  stamens,  as  generators  and 
receptacles  of  the  pollen :  and  the  seed-bud  or  ovule,  aa  the 
place  in  which  the  pollen  is  developed  into  the  embryo.  All 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  flower — ^namely,  the  envelopes  of 
the  whole  perianth,  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  receptacles 
containing  the  seed-bad  (the  germens,  styles,  and  atigma), 
are  not,  in  a  physiological  sense,  essential,  and  they  may  be 
absent,  without  the  flower  loiing  its  correqnadenn  to  tho 
character  by  which  a  floww  is  defined. 

In  the  correct  (morphological)  view  of  the  flower,  Uwte  ic 
no  distinction  between  eseentiu  and  inessential  forms,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessarily  more  proper  to  divide  it  into  axial 
and  foliar  o^anL  The  following  relations  should  be  borne 
in  mind : — Ine  axis  and  its  modifications  are  the  basis  of  the 
flower,  because  to  them  the  foliar  organs  are  attached. 
Attached  to  the  onter  part  of  the  axis  of  the  flower  occur 
several  forms  of  true  foliar  organs,  the  floral  envelopes,  acces- 
sory leaflets,  and  stamens.  The  innermost  part  is  occupied 
by  organs  which  are  formed  from  true  axial  organs,  or  an 
intimate  blending  of  these  with  foliar  organs,  which  are 
termed  the  female  apparatus,  oi  better^  the  rudiment  of  the 
fruit  At  the  same  time  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  nseally 
gronped  together  and  treated  generally,  according  to  tlw 
relabims  of  number  and  pontion,  as  well  as  of  dnratioii. 
Thus  we  obtain  this  plan  for  onr  following  investigations  :-~ 

A.  The  Axial  O^ana  of  the  flower. 

B,  The  number,  relative  position,  and  duration  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower. 

C,  The  trae  Foliar  Organ*  of  the  Flower. 

a.  The  Floral  Envelopea. 

b.  The  Stamens. 

e.  The  Accessory  Foliar  ' 

D.  The  Rudimentary  Fnut 
o.  The  Pistil. 
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b.  Thft  Sp«mop1iOT8. 
e.  TheSMd-Badi. 
The  Anthers  ham  been  ailed  the  male  onani  of  a  plant 
(with  tiie  aQparflaona  eollective  term  Ammemim) ;  the 
Seed-Bsds  ana  their  receptacle  the  Pistil,  the  fnnale  parts 
(together  the  Oynoecnm).  A  flower  that  contuns  both  parts 
is  termed  Hermaphrodite  (Floi  Hermaphroditns).  Plowers 
that  contain  only  one  of  diose  Itinds  of  organs  are  termed 
Unisexual  Flowers  (Florea  Uniseroalea,  Diclini).  When, 
in  the  last  case,  male  and  female  flowers  (mas  et  femina) 
appear  on  the  same  indindoal  plant,  snch  plant  is  termed 
MoDCBciona  (Flanta  Monoica) ;  when  they  appear  on  separate 
individuals  the  plant  is  termed  Dioecious  (Planta  Dioica). 
An  Inflorescence  which  contains  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  also  is  termed  Inflorescentia  Androgyna.  Here  acain 
it  mast  be  distingnisbed  whether  the  male  and  female  blos- 
soms are  formed  npon  different  plans,  as  in  the  CupuUfera 
(Dielinea) ;  or  whether,  thnmgh  the  sappression  m  one  or 
other  part,  a  psendo-didiuoos  condition  umaan  in  a  flower 
fbnned  on  the  planitf  a  berma^irodita  lus  latter  condi- 
tion, which  is  never  fcnind  to  ran  thnragh  all  the  examples  of 
any  species  of  plant,  brings  monoBtdons  and  dicecioos  species 
into  hermaphrodite  genera,  and  suggested  to  Linnsna  the 
establiriiment  of  his  S3rd  class,  Po^wmto,  where  in  one  and 
the  same  ipwies  male,  fanale,  and  hamuvhrodite  flowers 
arepresoit. 

There  are  venr  few  flowers  of  so  simple  a  strnctare  that 
they  consist  only  of  one  simple  essential  part,  so  that  no 
formation  of  intemodes  is  possible  within  the  flower;  and 
the  extremity  of  the  pedicels  immediately  supports  the  floral 
parts  existing.  This  is  the  ease  in  the  male  flower  of  the 
£i^>lkoriiaf  where  the  end  of  a  pedicel  bears  one  single 
stamen;  aW  in  the  male  flower  of  the  AbUtinece,  where 
one  sii^  foUar  mgaUj  converted  into  &  stamen,  constitutes 
the  entue  flower.  U  u  also  the  case  in  the  female  flower  of 
TaxiUt  where  the  small  pedicel,  clothed  with  bracts,  termi- 
natet  immediatoly  in  the  naked  seed-bnd.  In  the  generality 
of  flowera  however  several  parts  are  ninted  yi^aeh  do  not 
stand  at  equal  heights  on  the  axis,  and  thus  more  or  fewer 
undeveloped  intemodes  take  part  in  the  structure  of  the 
flower.  The  original  condition  of  the  intemodes,  is  here 
also  most  frequently  permanent ;  and  the  pedicel,  after  the 
detachment  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower,  frequently  ends  in 
a  small  slightly  tiiickened  knot,  which  represents  the  col- 
lective intemodes  of  the  flower  in  an  unaeveloped  condi- 
tion,— the  simple  base  or  receptacle  of  the  flower  (Toms). 
Examples  in  which  individual  intemodes  become  elongated 
are  tather  rare.  In  some  funilies  they  are  elongated  between 
the  inner  floral  .envelopes  and  the  stamens  (Androphomm), 
and  between  the  stamens  and  the  germeu  (G^o^omm). 
The  latter  is  generally  tenoed  Qwinen  Stipitatum.  There 
are  examplea  of  both  in  flie  Patt^mmot  and  the 

A  considerably  longer  part,  without  elongation  of  the  in- 
dividual intemodes,  frequently  occurs  as  a  gynophore  in 
flowers  which  contain  many  germens  (as  in  the  Sosaeea,  the 
BmtmaUaeea,  MafftuUaemt,  &c.)  Again  the  gynophore  is 
often  presented  as  a  benuspherical  or  cu^ion-like  part,  as 
in  some  other  Ro§aeea  and  Rammeulaeea.  A  very  rare 
form  of  it  is  that  of  a  reversed  cone,  which  bean  the  germens 
npon  a  base  turned  upward,  as  in  NeUimbiam.  In  the 
rarest  instances,  with  the  exception  of  this  case,  the  axis  of 
the  flower  is  elongated  within  the  floral  parts  even  without 
ending  as  a  geimen ;  but  this  does  sometimes  occur,  as  in  the 
male  flowers  of  some  Palms  and  other  plants ;  for  example 
Clum*edorM,  where  the  points  of  the  petals  unite  with  the 
i^ex  of  the  uis  of  the  flower  which  passes  np  through  thorn. 

In  yny  crowded  iafloreseenoea,  toe  torus  of  an  axillary- 
bud  developes  obliquely,  and  rises  np  on  one  side,  enteciallj 
beneath  the  geruen,  so  as  to  appear  as  a  part  of  its  side-wall  j 
this  h^pens  with  most  of  the  Grasses.  A  similar  dicnm- 
stance,  ariaiag  from  a  nmilar  canse,  happens  when  many 
nogle  germens  are  present  in  one  flower,  by  the  division  of 
the  torus,  which  forms  the  basis  of  each  <ff  thoee  germens, 
and  thus  assumes  the  appearance  of  forming  a  part  of  the 
''^of  the  eermen  (as  in  Potamogeton  anADryadaewe). 

ant  the  disvelopment  of  the  intemodes  into  a  Disc,  or  in 
a  hollow  cup,  is  Ear  more  frequent  in  the  flower.  If  the 
collective  intemodes  of  the  flower  form  a  hollow  body,  or 
ewn  a  oylindzical  elongated  tnbe,  which  incloses  only  seed- 
bud^  and  bean  all  the  floral  parts  upon  its  upper  edge, 
«mwu  the  Bo-called  lalerior  Germen  or Oyaiy  (Germen 


Eni7  oUur  nmilar  o^uuion  of  the  intemodes  of  tbs 
flowen  whidi  does  not  immediately  bear  seed-bads,  is  called 
the  Diae  (Diiens).  This  may  be  situated  beneath  the  rudi- 
ment of  tiie  frnit  (Discus  Hyp<^ynns),  and  then  nay  be  flat, 
as  in  PottntiUa  and  Fra^ariai  or  enp-shaped,as  in  Bm, 
Popvlui  (not),  &c.  This  lUttter  may  be  free  (no«t),  oi  nisjr 
be  blended  wiUi  the  germen  situated  inside  it  {Pj/nu) ;  «r 
it  may  pass  off  from  uie  middle  of  the  (balf-inffirior)  gensm 
(Discus  Petigynus),  as  in  many  Myrtaeeat;  or,  lastly,  il  may 
rise  above  the  (inierior)  geimen,  and  stand  upon  it  (Ditcas 
Epigynns).  Here  it  is  very  rarely  (or  never  1)  nat,  bot  fuinel- 
stuiped,  as  in  Gfodaia;  in  the  form  of  a  long  tube,  u  in 
(Enothera:  or  resembling  a  style,  as  in  the  Orchidaaa 
and  ArutoloehiamB.  In  all  these  cases  the  foliar  otksdi  o[ 
the  flower  may  be  situated  in  very  different  places.  Uiualljr, 
indeed,  they  collectively  form  a  lone  around  the  edge  of  ths 
flat  or  concave  discs  ;  then  the  discs  may  be  sua  to  cor* 
respond  to  h  many  discs  lying  one  above  another  at  there 
are  intemodes  implied  by  ue  number  of  Cidiar  oipnt. 
Fzeqnently  the  true  foliar  (agaui  stand  aronnd  the  edge  d 
the  disc;  and  npon  its  inner  or  upper  surfoce  the  germeni 
are  arranged  in  one  or  more  dreles  (as  in  Boaa,  Funiea, 
Onagraeeai).  More  rardy  the  floral  envelopes  alone  ktaod 
on  the  bordeTr  while  the  stamens  are  then  at  a  distance  fron 
them,  upon  an  intenial  prolongatiaii  of  the  disc,  as  in  tlw 
Orehidcuxce. 

The  disc  is  by  no  means  always  regularly  developed,  bat 
sometimes  enluged  at  one  side  only,  whereby  the  whole 
flower  appears  oblique,  thas  in  Rneaa.  The  most  remark- 
able stracture  is  in  Pe^ryontam,  where  the  disc  fonni  a 
cavity  to  one  side  of  the  pedancle,  and  in  7>tyaohsi,whew 
the  spur  is  formed  solely  oy  the  disc. 

There  are  but  few  special  observations  to  be  made  resp^- 
ing  the  stracture  of  the  intemodes  of  the  flower ;  it  is  in 
general  like  that  of  annual  stems ;  but  it  shenid  be  remarked 
that  they  often  possess  fewtt  vascular  bundles,  and  thew  d 
simpler  development  The  interaodea  (as  also  some  of  the 
foliar  organs)  within  the  flower,  frequently  do  not  have  the 
epideraua  developed,  but,  instead  of  this,  a  deUcate  kofl 
cellular  tissue,  somewhat  yellowish  in  colour,  and  oftea 
containing  a  saccharine  secretion,  forms  the  investment  of 
the  snrfaos  (Nectarium). 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  flower  consists  of  one  part  only,  u 
in  the  male  flowers  of  JSwpAorMa,  Lemna,  and  WolMa,  which 
are  formed  of  one  foliar  organ,  the  anther ;  or  the  feoi&le 
flower  of  Taxua,  which  is  formed  of  one  axial  organ,  the 
seed-bud.  Usually  more  parts  unite  to  form  a  flower :  thai 
the  female  flower  of  most  of  the  Araeeai  consists  of  one  or 
more  seed-buds,  and  a  carpel  snrroanding  them.  The  male 
flower  of  the  SaUeaeece  consists  of  a  scale-like  disc  and 
several  stamens.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  both  mate  and 
fonale  oigans  are  present  in  the  same  flower :  they  are  seldom 
naked,  as  in  Sippurit,  bat  nsually  minnmdcd  by  float 
envelopes. 

In  axillary  flowers,  those  parts  which  am  turned  towards 

tiie  peduncle  are  termed  the  upper,  and  those  turned  towards 
the  l>ract,  where  it  is  present,  the  lower.  Some  planti 
exhibit  the  peculiarity  that  the  pedicel,  until  the  time  of  the 
blooming,  makes  a  half  tnm  (anslogonaly  to  the  twioinc 
stem),  and  it  may  be  the  trae  pedicel,  as  in  Calceolaria  and 
some  Orehidacecg;  or  the  inferior  germ,  as  in  most  of  the 
Orehidaeea.  By  this  curve,  the  upper  parte  of  such  a  flouvr 
(in  those  plants  the  lip)  become  apparently  the  under ;  and 
such  flowen  are  termed  Flores  Kesupinati.  The  term  ii 
sometimes  falselv  applied  to  those  OrehtdaeacB  in  which  no 
such  twisting  takes  place,  but  in  which  the  lip  stands  rega- 
larljf  as  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  as,  fin-  example,  in 


r  individual  organs  cS  ths  flower  taken  genoslly. 
according  to  the  common  view,  and  known  by  eoUeciire 
names,  mvf  originally  connat  dther  of  one  piece  w  of  more 
than  one :  in  the  fiiat  ease  they  ara  partes  monomers ;  in 
the  second  ease  partes  di-,  tri-,  or  polymerm.  In  the  IM^ 
case  the  parts  may  be  entirely  separated  and  independent  ul 
one  another,  or  they  may  be  grown  together  in  various 
These  coherent  sete  were  formerly  also  called  partes  mono- 
merss.  De  CandoUe  better  termed  them  partes  gamome  nr ; 
as,  for  example,  HemencalHi  =  periaothinm  gamo-  (oiont>-J 
[diyllum,  hexameram ;  Salvia,  corolla  gamo-  (mono-)  pelaU. 
pentamera  ;  Jt<»a,  corolla  pentapetala,  &e. 

The  coherence  occurs  h«re  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tht 
stem-leaves,  bat  on  account  of  ths  crowded  potiilion  in  Uu 
flower-bud)  lOBcb  mQr4fre|uent|^^^^^;^^  either  Uu 
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t  dngle  foliar  organ  grows  tt^ether  hy  iU  edgea  into  a  tnbnlar 
or  cap-like  o^sn,  as,  for  example,  occura  frequently  in  the 
moDomerona  floral  envelope  (Bracteole) ;  or  that 
sereral  foliar  organs  grow  together  by  their  edges :  this 
commonly  affecta  all  the  edges  of  a  circle  of  leaves,  bat 
■omstimei  two  ed^ei  remain  ununited,  aa  with  the  calyx  of 
ffuft^M  Aifm.  So,  again,  this  procew  ia  nraally  aimnltar 
aeoni  in  development  at  all  the  edgea  of  a  circle ;  but  it 
lometimea  happens  veiy  mneh  later— a,  on  two  uppermost 
leaf-edges,  whereby  the  single-lipped  forms  arise,  as  in  the 
oorolls  of  Tetier^M  and  the  flores  ligolati  of  the  Gtm^xMila  ; 
or,  6,  with  each  pur  of  leaf-edges  at  the  side  of  the  leu-circle, 
whereby  the  two-lipped  forms  (partes  bilabiatse)  of  deacrip- 
tire  botany  arise.  Another  kind  of  blendine  also  occurs  m 
the  Sower,  of  which  no  example  occurs  in  the  stem-leaves, 
aad  only  one  in  the  bracts  and  bracteoles,  namely,  the  cupula 
of  the  CafuH/era;  this  is,  the  blending  together  of  two  or 
more  circles,  as  in  the  two  circles  of  the  floral  envelopes  of 
many  Liliatxa  ;  or  in  these  and  the  two  circlea  of  stamens, 
in  the  circle  of  petals  and  stamens,  in  the  ZoMote,  Ac. ; 
tnd  in  genenl  tn  all  flowers  to  which  are  aaciihed  itaiiiina 
peiiant£o  vd  coroUs  (not  calyci)  inserta. 

The  coherence  of  the  itamena  of  one  wr  more  circles  has 
been  well  tamed,  since  Linnmia^  time,  fntemity  (Adelphia); 
and,  according  to  the  number  of  brotherhoods  in  a  flower, 
Minadelphia,  Diadelphia,  Polyadelphia.  When  the  foliar 
organs  of  the  flower  are  coherent,  the  blended  part  ia  termed 
the  Tube  (Tubus  Periaothii,  Calyds,  Corolla,  &c.)  ;  the  free 
Mit^  the  Limb  (Limbua)  ;  and  the  boundary  of  the  two,  the 
Throat  (Faux).  One  oF  the  most  striking  examplM  of  cohe- 
rence, which  also  haa  no  analogue  in  the  stem-leaves,  is  fonnd 
in  the  blending  of  the  foliar  organs  of  the  flower  at  the  point 
only,  the  union  never  extending  farther ;  so  that  the  foliar 
orgiM  are  connected  above,  bnt  free  below,  as  in  the  corolla 
xS  the  male  flowers  of  Chaauedorea,  Casuarina,  and  in  the 
androphore  of  Syuvphyonema  montanum  (1). 

Abortion  in  the  Sower  means  that  some  part  present  in  the 
radimeDtaiy  condition  is  arreated  dnring  the  development  ud 
gndoal  peniseting  of  the  flower,  and  ihna  at  last  retires  from 
otaervmtion.  Tmte  ia  no  other  kind  of  abcotioo.  8o  sotm 
u  the  individaal  puts  of  a  flower  become  distinot  memheis, 
the  foliar  organs  appear  arranged  around  an  ideal  and  real 
axis  ot  the  flower  (the  axial  organs  of  the  flower),  and  in  the 
radimentaiy  conditicm  always  regularly.  Through  subsequent 
unequal  development  of  the  single  ^arts,  the  flower  frequently 
becomes  nnsynunetrieal,  or,  as  it  is  called,  irregular.  Thia 
ine^lilarity  u  always  such  that  the  upper  part  of  a  flower 
becomes  developed  differently  from  the  under.  Such  irr^- 
krity  very  seldom  affects  the  germen,  which  almost  nniver- 
ully  remains  r^lar  even  in  unsymmetrical  flowers;  yet 
there  are  cases  in  which  this  is  the  only  symmetrical  part,  as 
in  many  ofih,tSerophidaracea,Acanthace<g,»Jii  OrypCocoryne 
tptrali*.  if  the  nnsymmetiical  flower,  with  or  withont 
coherence  of  its  parts,  is  divided  into  two  halves,  an  upper 
and  under,  developed  in  different  ways,  they  are  genenuly 
termed  bilabiate ;  bnt  if  only  one  sinde  foliur  organ  is  deve- 
loped in  an  ab«tant  fonn,  that  leaf  acquires  the  name  of 
Labellam,  or  Lip.  Bare  indeed  are  the  cases  where  the  entice 
Sower  ia  nnsymmetrical,  as  in  Chodyera  diteolor. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  in  general  terms  the  number  of 
parts  whidk  may  nnite  to  form  a  flower.  We  find  of  foliar 
er^ns  alone  aometimea  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  naitad  in 
one  flower.   Certain  combinations,  on  the  contrary,  are  rarely 
Bet  with :  no  monomerous  flower  possesses  double  flor^ 
envelopes.   When  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  are  present 
ia  targe  nnmbers,  these  arise  universally  in  one  or  more  cir- 
cles (Whorls)  at  the  same  hei|;ht  on  the  axis,  and  at  the 
tune  time.   When  circles  contaming  members  d  wmaX  num- 
h-ft  follow  in  succession,  the  members  of  the  one  drele  usually 
FUnd  opposite  the  interspaces  between  the  members  of  the 
preceding  circle  (the  circles  and  their  members  alternating) ; 
Uiey  aeltTom  stand  preciselj  beforethan(thecircIeBaiidt^r 
Bembers  opposite).    But  it  by  no  means  is  to  be  assumed 
Hat  the  membera  of  each  circle  are  always  of  equal  number 
IB  a  flower.   The  number  of  members  often  increases  up  to 
Hus  stamens,  and  thence  diminishes  ;  it  is  rare  for  the  circle 
of  the  carpel  to  contain  the  greatest  number,  as  in  the  Jfofo- 
and  MedvaeecB.   The  generality  of  monocotyledonous 
jJaat»  with  perfect  individual  flowers  have  regulu  homome- 
roaa  circles  through  the  entire  flower :  in  dicotyledonoua 
plants  this  is  relatively  rarer;  the  outermost  and  innennost 
azdes  hare  nsnally  fewer  members.   Again,  respecting  the 
nradier     rizelfii  which  follow  onp  anptber..  no  general  state- 


ment of  importance  can  be  given.  Seven  different  forms  of 
foliar  oi^ana  may  possibly  exist  in  the  same  flower,  namely, 
the  epicalyx,  calyx,  corolla,  accessory  corolla,  the  stamens, 
accessory  stamens,  aud  the  carpels ;  bnt  there  is  no  flower  in 
which  all  occur  in  conjunction.  All  these  foliar  organs  may 
be  present  in  (me  or  more  circles,  with  the  exception  of  the 

?>ical;x,  in  iriiich  there  is  no  example  of  a  double  circle, 
eiianth,  calyx,  corolla,  aeeesacny  corula,  and  carpels  occur 
in  one,  or  more  rarely  in  two  eirdes.  B^mens  may  be  pre- 
sent in  one,  two,  three,  or  possibly  even  fonr  drdea ;  more 
circles  than  this  are  not  exhibited  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  flower.  If  the  number  is  increased,  which  seldom  hq>- 
pens  except  in  stamens  and  carpels,  as  in  S4nuneulaeem  and 
DryadacecB,  the  Magnoliacea,  &c.,  they  stand  no  longer  in 
circles  but  in  a  spiral.  In  monocotyledonous  plants  with 
perfect  individualised  flowers,  with  uie  single  exception  of 
some  ScUaminaceee,  five  trimerous  circles  of  foliar  on;aDS  of 
the  flower  ajqwar  to  be  formed  in  those  where  a  second  circle 
of  petals  exists.  The  greatest  multiplicity  of  forms  occurs  in 
the  dicotyledonous  plants.  Lavalera,  for  example,  has  ao 
epical^,  cal;^,  corolla,  stamens,  and  carpels  in  five  circles, 
with  increasing  numbers  of  members ;  those  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla  alone  are  equal.  Gnxdia  viretcem  has  perianth, 
stamens,  accessory  stamens,  and  carpels,  but  in  eight  circles, 
K^ch  are  thnmghont  composed  of  two  members  each.  It  is 
by  no  means  necesssiy  that  all  the  parte  of  a  cirde  ol  floral 
foliar  organs  should  be  ultimately  developed  in  the  same 
manner;  and  many  floral  structures  which  have  hitherto 
been  apparently  inexplicable,  may  probably,  by  keeping  tbia 
truth  in  mind  and  following  out  the  history  of  the  denlop* 
ment,  be  readily  traced  back  to  the  origiual  type. 

The  duration  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  flower  is  very 
various ;  the  axial  organs,  so  far  as  they  support  the  rudiment 
of  the  fruit  or  aid  in  its  formation,  persist  naturally  at  least 
until  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  then  fall  awajr  with  it;  orifit 
becomes  disengased  from  them,  die  away  with  the  remainder 
of  the  plant  When  axes  bear  only  male  organs,  or  flowers, 
their  dotation  ia  difiierent;  sometimes  they  are  cast  off  at  a 
true  articulation,  sometimes  they  renuun  npon  the  parent 
plant,  and  gradually  die  away.  Hie  foliar  oigans  of  the 
flower  are  equally  varioos  in  their  duration.  Periaoth| 
corolla,  and  accessory  corolla  commonly  periith  soon  after  tibe 
perfecting  of  the  flower  ;  either  they  are  cast  off  by  tnie  dis- 
artienlatirai,  oi  they  wither  upon  the  parent  plant.  The 
epicalyx  and  the  calyx  frequently  share  uie  fate  of  the  axial- 
organs  sapporting  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit;  tbe  carpels 
almost  invariably.  The  carpels  are  rarely  destroyed  before 
the  perfecting  of  the  seed,  aa  in  Leontieef  and  according  to 
Robert  Brown  in  PelioBantka  THeta.  The  stamens  die 
away  almost  immediately  after  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen ; 
either  they  are  cast  o^  or  they  dry  np  and  die  away  within 
the  flower. 

The  terminolo^  in  use  is  as  follows : — Those  parts  which 
&11  away  immediately,  when  their  perfect  formation  is  bnt 
scarcely  completed,  are  termed  eadacons  or  fhgacions  (partes 
cadncs) ;  those  which  endure  somewhat  lon^^er  are  termed, 
if  they  are  cast  off  by  disarticulation,  deciduous  (partes 
deeidns) ;  if  they  retain  their  position,  and  die  by  gradual 
vrithning  and  dtving  np,  marcescent  (partes  msrcescentes) ; 
those  parts  which  remain  long,  still  vegetating,  are  termed 
persistent  (partes  persistentes) ;  if  they  change  their  ibtma 
by  farther  growth  they  are  termed  excrescent  (partes  ex- 
crescentes). 

As  among  the  floral  envelopes  are  usually  reckoned  the 

Eerianth,  the  calyx,  and  the  coroUa,  we  ma^  alao  include 
ere  the  epicalyx.   Under  the  term  perianth,  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  oi^y  those  foliar  organs  &11  which,  at  least  two  in 
number,  are  applied  closely  to  the  flower  and  upon  one 
level ;  so  that  ul  individual  foliu:  organs  on  the  axu  of  the 
flower,  vdiich  only  inclose  stamena  orgermens,  nuy  be  tenifed 
bracts.   All  these  bracts  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
merely  foliar  oigans  peculiarly  modified ;  and  consequently 
all  the  peculiarities  of  form  which  occur  in  the  latter 
naturally  appear  in  the  former  also.   It  is  not  often  that  tha 
leaves  of  the  floral  en-velopes  have  great  thickneaa ;  they  aro 
almost  always  more  or  leas  flat.  Bat  the  forms  analogous 
to  the  pitchera  or  pouches  are  here  frequent,  much  more  ao 
than  is  the  case  with  the  stem-leaves ;  and  Iteae  are  termed, 
according  to  their  Tarioaa- resemblancey*>  obiects,  cn^ 
shaped,  as  in  the  lower  petal  ot  Polj'ffate ;  hood-like  as  ux 
the  upper  leaf  of  the  perianth  ol  A«i»Uu»  ,*  aad  so  on.  It 
a  long  sac-like  appendage  in  foimftd  ^  i»«        '\  *  S***^ 
thiaTleaf  expuSSd  ftbovo.  It  it  catt»4»i8«C«J>«).« 
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OraU#|  De^inwmt  FumariOf  &c  The  lonDAtion  of  tha 
«piir  U  freqaeDtly  coojoined  with  the  foimation  of  a  ■ymme- 
trical  flower,  where  one  upper  or  lower  foliar  organ  lorau  a 
flpar.  The  flattened  expanded  form,  which  is  couoected 
with  tbe  axil  a  linMr  proloogation,  frequently  occun  in 
the  lepali  (1).  This  expanded  torface  ia  tanned  the  Umh  or 
blade  of  the  leaf  (lamioa) ;  tbe  narrowed  haw  ia  not  termed 
netit^  hut  claw  (uDgois).  Tme  articolaUon  is  frequent 
between  the  floral  envelopee  and  the  axis,  but  it  never  occurs 
ia  the  continuity  of  these  leaves  (1)  ;  tbcrerefore  there  are 
no  true  compound  perianthial  leaves,  though  a  simply 
divided  limb  lb  frequent,  as  the  pctala  palmatifida  in  Reseda, 
the  petala  pinuatifida  in  ScMtopeialum,  &c.  An  indication 
of  tme  articulation  may  probably  be  afforded  in  tbe  separa- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  flower  in  MirabUii, 
of  the  calyx  of  the  Oatwra  front  the  lower,  and  in  some 
umiJar  eases. 

True  sUpnlee  are  not  met  with  in  tbe  floral  envelopes,  but 
^)pendageB  analt^ua  to  the  ligula  appear,  to  which  indeed 
a  part  of  the  atructure  described  as  the  corona  helonga.  As  in 
the  Narcuiiu  and  the  I^fcknis,  the  scalei  of  the  throat  of  the 
Bon^inaota  alio  belong  here.  These  puts  are  formed  in 
very  varioua  fashions  on  tbe  floral  envelopes,  and  such  ap- 
pendages are  sometimes  exhibited  standing  upon  the  surface 
of  the  foliar  oi;gan,  in  three  or  more  rows,  one  above  another. 
Almost  all  parts  recognifred  as  corooa  and  accessory  corolla 
(paraeoTolla)  belong  here,  in  patticular  a  part  of  those  elegant 
forma  exhibited  in  the  Staveliaeea  and  the  Pasaifloraeeee  ; 
BO  also  does  a  portion  of  tbe  so-termed  nectaria,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  petala  of  Hanuaeultu.  All  these  ore  mere 
dependent  appendages  of  tbe  foliar  organs,  which  are  deve- 
loped originally  simple  and  flat,  all  these  parts  being  pro- 
duced fiom  them  subsequently.  Here  also  occurs  the  one- 
aided  development  of  a  foliar  organ :  this  is  seen  frequently  in. 
thepetals  of  (he  JpoejmaeetB  (Tinea,  Nerivm,  and  Ctrbera) 

llie  collective  form  of  one  or  more  circles,  whether  co- 
herent with  each  other  or  not,  ia  more  aecnntely  dengnated 
according  to  fhrther  peeoliarities,  as  tabular  (tuhnlosam), 
bell-shaped  (campannlatum),  fniuel-flhaped  (infondibuli* 
forme),  salver-shaped  (hypocraterifurme),  rotate  (rotatom),  &e. 

Five  kinds  of  noral  envelopes  are  easy  to  be  dislin^uiuied. 
When  all  tbe  foliar  organs  are  similarly  or  nearly  similarly 
developed  in  a  circle  of  one  evident  form,  colour,  and  struc- 
ture, they  are  described  under  tbe  general  name  of  perianth, 
the  single  organs  of  which  are  called  perianthial  leaves.  If 
in  the  flonl  envelopes  of  one  flower  we  can  distinguish  two 
circles  differing  in  form,  colour,  and  structure,  the  outer  is 
named  tbe  calyx,  its  component  organs  being  sepals ;  while 
the  inner  is  termed  tbe  corolla,  its  single  partA  petals.  Then 
if  three  circles  of  fonns  are  diBtingaiahable  the  outermost  is 
called  the  emcalvx,  tbe  leaves  of  which  may  be  denominated 
nfaylla.  When  between  the_  simple  or  manifold  floral  enve- 
loMs  and  the  atamena  other  independent  foliar  organs  occur 
which  exhibit  a  structure  very  imperfect  and  abnormal 
compared  with  tbe  true  envelopes,  these  are  called  a  para- 
corolla,  of  which  it  will  be  necesaai;  to  epeak  further  on, 
among  tbe  accessory  parts  of  the  flower. 

The  Perianth  consists,  according  to  the  preceding  consi- 
derations, of  one  or  more  circles  of  leaves,  which  are  deve- 
loped so  as  to  be  similar  in  colour,  form,  and  structure. 
The  following  series  of  its  fonns  may  be  more  minntely 
characterised : — 

The  individual  foliar  organs  are  always  expanded  in  a 
flattened  form,  seldom  divided  into  limb  and  claw,  and,  at 
least  when  they  are  not  coherent,  usually  oval  or  Innceolate. 
They  may  he  green,  as  in  tbe  male  flower  of  Urtieacea,  or  of 
varioni  colours,  as  in  Thymdiaeeae ;  they  may  be  firm  and 
solid,  and  that  especially  when  green,  as  in  £laamiaee<e :  or 
of  delicate  texture,  as  m  Arutolochiaeea ;  or  tinevmaybe 
developed  as  delicate  sapless  scales  (palea),  or  bnstles  and 
hair,  as  in  the  Typhactce  and  C^peraeete.  The  perianth  is 
almMt  universally  regular,  rarely  (in  some  RanvncxUacta 
and  Orehidaem)  symmetrical ;  in  these  cases  never  (?) 
S-fipped,  but  often  with  one  lip,  as  in  tbe  Orchidacea.  This 
is  then  not  nnfrequently  developed  ,  hollow  (cucullatum  in 
Aeonitum,  calcaratum  in  Orchidaeea),  and  it  is  commonly 
the  uppermost  leaf  of  the  perianth.  Its  foliaceous  portions 
may  be  free,  as  in  Juneacea ;  or  coherent,  as  in  FtniMa, 
HemmxaUit,  &c. :  Ihey  may  consist  of  one  circle,  as  in 
Vrtieaeem;  or  of  more,  as  in  LUiaceoe.  The  parts  are  fre- 
cmently  blended  with  the  stamens :  in  the  coherent  perianrh 
the  tube  is  sometimes  straight,  as  in  ^aroww  /  sometimes 
"wwd,  tt  in  Ariatotc^Uk  The  mou^i*  is  mtMUy  J>i>bed! 


sometimes,  bnt  seldom,  u  is  ths  ease  in  NarcUnUf  furnished 
with  appendages  which  form  a  corona,  which  however  are 
rare  in  the  perianth,  and  in  free  foliar  organs  only  (f)  occur 
on  the  lip :  Uie  inner  circle  often  has  a  heard. 

Tbe  structure  of  Perianthial  Leaves,  is,  on  the  whole,  that 
of  very  simple  leaves,  which  exhibit  no  special  pecnliantiea, 
paiticolarly  if  they  are  green.  Tlie  ramifications  of  tbe  vas- 
cular bundles  are  therefore  simple  ;  the  separation  into  an 
npper  and  under  parendiyma  layer  is  seldom  exhibited  ;  but 
the  epidermis  usually.  In  the  coloured  and  delicate  parts 
the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  contain  colonrina  matter.  In 
general  the  parenchyma  is  very  loose  and  almost  sponcy, 
witb  homogeneous  transparent  fluid  contents,  and  large  intei- 
cellular  cavities  filled  with  air ;  hence  the  white  coloor.  Tbe 
epidermis  is  less  developed  in  coloured  leaves,  and  more 
resembles  the  structure  of  epithelium ;  stomates  are  some- 
times present,  especially  upon  the  under  sur&ce,  but  tbe 
epidermal  cells  of  the  upper  surfoce  are  often  raided  in 
snorter  or  longer  paptUe,  which  give  the  npper  surface  % 
pecnliar  velvet-like  appssnnce.  It  ia  ytity  frequent  here  to 
find  the  secreted  l^er  of  the  epidermis  (cuticle)  regularly 
and  delicately  striated  (adenlatna),  which  certainly  eontii- 
butes  to  heighten  the  brilliannr  of  the  colour,  and  perhaps, 
by  its  effect  upon  the  laya  of  light,  to  the  production  and 
modification  of  tbe  peculiar  tints. 

Occasionally,  especially  at  the  base  of  hollow  parts,  no 
epidermis  is  produced  at  certain  points,  and  the  parenchyma 
assumes  a  peculiar  structure,  to  perform  the  function  of 
secretion  of  a  juice  containing  mncli  sugar ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  nectary  at  the  base  of  the  perianthial  leaves  of  FritilUxria, 
very  various  parts  on  the  labellnm  of  the  Orehidaceof^  &c. 
In  rare  cases  tbe  teittnre  is  hard  and  almost  woody  from  tbe 
interspersion  of  many  thickened  porous  parencbymatons 
cells,  as  in  the  species  of  Bardcna  and  Drj/andra  ({).  In 
paleaceous  perianths  the  roiral  and  other  vessels  are  not 
found  in  the  tisnally  sin^ile  vascular  bundles,  sad  in  hair- 
like  perianths  even  the  vascular  bundles  themselves  are 
wanting. 

The  Calyx  only  exists  when  a  corolla  ocean  with  it ;  it 
therefore  can  never  be  confounded  with  it  It  is  always  the 
external  of  two  dissimilar  sets  of  envelopes.  Its  seties  of 
forms  very  much  resembles  those  of  the  perianth  ;  perhuM 
it  is  not  BO  frequently  delicate  in  structure  and  colour,  a«  in 
the  Scitaminaeem,  Mutaeea,  Svtomaceoe,  Ranuneuliu,  TW- 
pcBolum,  8ic  Usually  it  conaistsof  one  circle  of  sepals,  more 
rarely  of  two  (as  in  the  JBerieridaoea).  These  sejuUs  are 
always  very  simple,  oval,  or  lanceolate,  seldom  pionatiiid, 
very  frequently  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  point,  or 
very  small  (dentes  calycia  obsoleti) ;  sometimes  they  appear 
only  as  dry  scales,  or  as  tufts  of  hair  (tbe  pappus  of  the 
Compotita).  Appendages  seldom  occur  upon  the  sepals,  bnt 
they  are  frequently  of  hollow  or  concave  form.  The  numLer 
of  Ute  sepals  in  each  circle  is  in  Monocotyledons,  frequently 
three,  more  rarely  four  or  two;  in  the  Dicotyledons  it  is 
most  frequently  five,  hutalso  two,  three,  or  four,  and  perbapa 
sometimes  more.  Coherence  of  the  sepals  with  one  another 
mayoeenr  in  everv  way,  bnt  never  with  the  corolla  and 
stamens  nor  witb  toe  germens ;  that  which  is  so  called  being 
quite  another  condition*  Both  in  free  and  in  coherent  sepals, 
regularitv  and  a^mmetiy  are  met  with;  the  latter  often 
exhibit  the  bilabute  structures. 

That  which  haa  been  said  of  the  structure  of  the  periantb 
applies  also  to  the  calyx,  only  that  hen  grem  luiaceooB 
sepals  are  tbe  more  frequent 

The  corolla,  which  only  exists  as  the  inner  set  of  Sonl 
envelopes  accompanying  a  calyx,  may  be  compared  to  a  very 
delicate  and  colourra  perianth.  No  true  corolla  occurs  per- 
fectly green  and  resembling  the  leaves ;  its  series  of  forms  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  fiwal  envelopes.  In  the 
Monocotyledons  it  presents  in  general  only  simple,  raood, 
oval,  or  lanceolate  leaves,  veir  seldom  having  claws.  In  the 
Dicotyledons  the  forms  are  innnite,  as  are  also  tiie  variety  and 
splendour  of  the  coloor.  The  following  are  the  main  points 
in  the  structure  of  this  organ  ; — 

The  individual  petal  exhibits,  on  a  reduced  scale  and  in  a 
delicate  condition,  almost  every  variety  of  form  of  the  leaf, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  truly  compound.  Concave  formii 
are  here  frequent,  such  as  the  hood-shaped,  pitcher-tihnpeii, 
or  spurred  petals,  &c. ;  these  latter  very  often  on  indiviiJaal 
petals  of  an  otherwise  regular  corolla,  as  in  Fianaria. 
Fringed  and  feathered  forms,  as  well  as  variously  Ivbed 
petala,  are  also  by  no  means  rare.  Tbe  limb  and  the  cl;iw 
are  often  clearly  to  be  disti^is^ed.^         ,iy[}alogoas  to 
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the  li^e,  and  ereiy  imaginable  fonn  of  tppen dage,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  stipaleSf  occnr  frequently,  aaA  dunw- 
terii<e  genera  and  families. 

On  this  aecoant  it  is  indfapensable  to  diatingnish  the 
■iisple  apMidagea  of  the  petals  from  the  independent  foliar 
onruia.  To  the  former  belong  the  scales  (fomieea)  of  the 
Bora^naeeOf  the  scales  of  the  corona  of  the  SU^iaeees,  the 
fonn^ion*  mmnlly  described  as  cortms  in  the  Su^^iacem 
sod  some  ouer  Aad^iadmem,  the  neetaiia  of  BtuumaUui, 
Parnania,  &e. 

The  cottiUa  etmriits  of  one  circle,  rarely  of  two  (three 
fcries  in  Berheru),  or  more  (four  series  in  Njfmphaa),  In 
iluDocotyle^nas  the  nnmber  of  members  is  eqaal  to  those  of 
the  eaXy^  ;  m  Dicotyledons  the  nnmber  of  five  in  a  circle 
predominates,  thongn  it  is  sometimes  composed  of  two,  or 
fonr,  or  of  a  greater  nnmber  in  Dtyat.  The  nnmber  of 
members  is  eqnal  toUiat  of  the  calyx,  or  greater ;  very  rarely 
indeed  it  is  smaller;  this  last  case  occors  with  Hibiacua. 
Suppression  is  not  infrequent,  and  sometimes  invoWes  all 
the  foliar  organs  of  a  corolla  at  once,  as  in  the  summer 
Sowers  of  many  iipecies  of  Viola,  in  Lepidium  ruderaU, 
and  in  some  species  of  Acer.  The  coherence  of  organs  in 
every  way  is  still  more  frequent;  never  indeed  with  the 
calTx  or  the  germens,  bnt  ftvqnently  with  the  stamens. 

The  coTolui,  whether  with  free  or  with  coherent  petals 
may  be  legnlar  er  only  symmetrical.  In  the  latter  the 
bilabiate  formation  is  the  most  freqnent,  especially  in  ftve- 
membered  circles,  in  aoch  a  way  that,  according  as  the  odd 
fetal  is  on  the  npper  or  the  nnder  side  of  the  flower,  the 
spper  lip  consisti  of  three  or  of  two  petals.  In  the  latter 
c:i^e  thrse  two  are  very  often  little  or  not  at  all  coherent,  as 
in  TVncr  iMBi,  the  so-called  radiated  flowers  of  the  Compositce 
(iloribns  lignlatis  Tel  radiatis).  Peculiar  forms  of  sym- 
metrical flowers  are,  for  instance — the  personate  flowers 
(corolla  personate),  in  which  the  upper  petals  of  a  coherent 
corulla  are  so  aured  inward  that  tney  close  the  entrance  of 
the  tnbe  (as  in  AntirrhtMi^,  the  incnrved  portion  is  termed 
the  palate  (palalnm);  the  true  bilabiate  or  month-like  corolla 
(corolla  ringens),  in  the  LabiabB,  m  which  the  two  petals 
fr>nning'  the  upper  lip  often  present  a  concave  form  orer- 
i:-..-:£;ing  the  lower  lip,  termed  galea ;  the  so-called  papilion- 
aeeona  flowers  of  the  Lmminotce,  in  which  the  uppermost 
l«af,  which  is  broad  and  lai^e,  surpassing  the  otliers,  is 
termed  the  atandard  (Texillam),  whilst  the  lateral  petals,  as 
vicgs  (aim),  are  nsually  dissimilarly  developed,  and  the  two 
nndermost,  very  frequently  coherent,  also  developed  im- 
eqoally  at  the  two  sides,  approach  each  other  in  a  concave 
form,  so  as  to  form  the  keel  (carina).  Sometimes  all  the 
petals  of  the  papilionaceous  flowers  become  coherent  at  the 
lower  part,  and  form  a  tube,  as  in  Trifolivm;  or  individual 

Etals  are  abortive,  &c.    The  most  irregular  of  all  the  fonns 
ve  hitherto  received  no  names ;  such  as  appear  for  instance 
in  the  Polygalaceas,  the  Salsaminacea,  Trop<BoUueaSj  &c. 

AU  that  was  said  respecting  the  structure  of  the  perianth 
holds  also  for  the  stmctore  of  the  corolla,  remembering  only 
that  this  is  more  delicate.  The  contents  of  the  cells  vai^ 
moch  in  colouring  matter,  and  thmr  dlstribntion  in  gnraps  u 
Bometiniee  veiy  tenuuAable.  Very  dense  textnre,  in  ecm- 
of  the  preaeiice  of  mneh-thiekened  porooa  cella,  as 
m  the  Amarimiaeea,  is  infreqnent.  The  stntetare  of  the 
epidennis,  and  its  development  into  papills,  hairs,  &&  is 
very  nunifoIjL  Development  into  sur&ces  secreting  nectar, 
both  at  the  bottom  of  concave  forms  and  upon  the  append- 
ices, it  espedally  common.  The  petals  also  occasionally 
secrete  a  viscous  substance,  In  consequence  of  which  they 
adhere  ti^ether,  as  happens  at  the  pmnts  of  the  inner  petals 
ef  the  .Ftmariaeea. 

The  Epicalyx  is  sef  n  where  three  separate  series  of  foliar 
OTpkna  are  diitingnisbable  in  the  floral  envelopes,  and  it  is 
i£e  outermost  of  these.  There  are  not  many  plants  which 
>xhibit  an  epicalyx.  In  form  and  structure  it  much  resem- 
i.PM  the  calyx.  It  occurs  with  free  leaves  (as  in  Pass^lora), 
an  i  coherent  leaves  (as  in  Ijavatera).  Its  leaves  are  seldom 
deHcaie,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  corolla,  but  are  often  diy and 
aem^snomi  (as  in  Seabioaa),  bnt  generally  green  and  leafy 
(ut  in  the  Malsaeea). 

FcT  an  account  of  the  ofhT  or^'ana  of  the  flower,  sic 
Sr>!ii:5s;  Fanrr,  *9.  3;  Stirma;  Beep.  For  Uic  functluiis 
i'f  tbe  flower,  see  Kepkodvctiu.n  in  Plants  abd  Akuials, 
£2. 

rSchleiden,  PrindpUs  of  Seient^  Sotanj/.) 
FOOD.   The  materials  takoi  into  the  system  of  oiguiied 
Udng^  aod  by  wUdx  their  fanetunn  an  maintained,  and  ant 


of  which  their  bodies  are  formed,  are  called  Food.  Food  in 
its  widest  cense  is  the  raw  material  oat  of  which  plants  and 
animals  are  maon&ctared.  We  shall  confine  oorselves  here 
to  the  consideratirai  of  the  food  of  animala,  and  of  man  in 

particular. 

The  great  cause  of  the  necessity  of  a  constant  supply  of 
MW  matter  or  food  to  the  body  is  the  waste  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  blood  and  organs  are  composed,  during  the  per- 
fonnance  of  their  functions.  The  result  of  this  waste  is  seen 
m  the  form  of  the  VMious  excretions  which  are  thrown  off 
from  Uie  body  by  the  skin,  liver,  kidneys,  and  bowels.  We 
shall  find,  then,  that  the  food,  the  blood,  and  the  excretions, 
represent  each  other,  that  they  contain  snbstancca  of  the 
same  nature,  and  are  all  composed  of  the  same  ultimate 
elements.  ^ 

If  we  teke  a  portion  of  human  flesh  or  Mood,  and  seek  for 
Its  ultimate  elemente,  we  shall  find  that,  on  aceonte  analviis. 
they  will  yield  the  following  elemente :— 

Carbon.  Potassium.  Alnmintun. 

Hydrogen.  Sodium.  Copper. 

^itrogen.  Calcium.  Chlorine. 

Oxygen.  Magnesium.  Fluorine. 

Snipbur,  Iron.  Silicon. 

FhosphoroB.  Manganese. 

Few  ornaae  of  these  elements  occur  in  the  hnman  body 
m  their  pure  form,  but  are  combined  variously  with  one 
another,  forming  oomponnds  having  very  different  phy«cal 
properties  and  chemical  relations.  These  elements  may  be 
divided,  for  physiological  puposes,  into  two  classes :  the 
firat  four,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  hems  called 
Organic,  whilst  the  remainder  are  called  Inoi^ie  elemenU 
The  first  are  called  organic  elements  because  they  are  found 
universally  present  in  plante  and  animals,  and  because  no 
animal  cell  and  no  vegetable  cell  can  grow  unless  the  whole 
of  these  elements  exist.  Hence,  as  they  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  aU  orgamc  existence,  they  are  properly  designated  by  this 
term. 

The  inorganic  elements,  though  veiy  generally  present  in 
large  classes  of  animals  and  plants,  are  not  universal.  Man 
requires  phosphorus  and  calcmm  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of 
hme  forhisbonsf;  bnt  many  of  the  lower  animals  contain 
no  phosphate  of  lune.  Sea-animals  and  plants  will  not  live 
without  chlorine  and  sodium  in  tbe  form  of  common  salt ; 
but  fiesh-water  plante,  and  plante  away  from  the  sea-shor^ 
do  not  require  this  constituent.  The  term  inotganic,  then, 
18  applied  to  these  elements  to  express  iheir  di£^«il  relatioo 
to  plante  and  animals,  and  will  also  point  out  their  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  mineral  world.  The  elemenU  of  man's 
body  however  are  all  derived  from  the  mineral  worid,  and 
are  identical  with  the  same  bodies  in  inorganic  sulMtancee. 
The  carbon  found  in  the  human  body  is  identical  with  that 
which  forms,  in  ite  pure  state,  the  diamond— which  euteti 
mto  the  composition  of  graphite  and  various  kinds  of  coal, 
and  is  found  in  limestone  and  chalk,  forming  a  part  of  the 
carboaic  add  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  these  rocks 
are  composed.  The  hydro£|en  of  the  human  body  is  the 
as  the  gas  which,  united  with  oxygen,  forms  water,  and  when 
combined  with  nitrogen  produces  ammonia.  The  oxygen  of 
the  animal  it 'identical  with  the  gas  whi^  with  nitrogsn, 
forms  a  fifth  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  whid:,  eomUned 
with  tbe  metals,  forms  oxides,  tS  which  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earth's  sorface  is  composed.  The  nilrag»  of  the 
organic  world  is  identical  with  that  which  constitutes  so  laige 
a  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  Nor  are  these  elemente  alone 
identical  in  and  out  of  the  hnman  body ;  bat  we  find  that 
they  possess  the  same  chemical  properties,  and  that  tbeir 
agency  in  the  human  body  depends  on  Uiese  properties. 
Thus,  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  inflammable  bodies,  and  have 
a  great  aflinity  for  oxygen^  with  which  they  unite,  forming 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  giving  out  heat  daring  the  process  m 
union.  This  venr  process  goes  on  in  the  animal  body,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  body. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  fonctions  and  piopertiaa  ct 
anlaial  and  Tegctable  bodies  depend  on  the  chenucal  relalieia 
of  tha  four  organic  elements. 

Tiie->e  eknieuts  never  enter  tlic  syskm  in  their  pore  form. 
Cirl>«>u,  however  nccdod  lu  the  animal  fruiie,  cannot  be 
anprupi  iatcd  pare ;  and  a  man  would  starve  with  the  Koh-t- 
Moor  dianiona  in  his  mouth,  were  he  not  allowed  to  exchange 
it  for  more  digestible  forms  of  carbon.  The  gases  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitn^en,  would,  any  one  of  them  in  tbeir  pure 
state,  destroy  hnnum  life ;  and  even  when  tlie-^o  last  are 
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mixed  with  the  abooBphsie,  th^  will  not  support  life  in  that 
fonn.  Again,  we  may  mix  them  in  Tariona  waja,  and  not  be 
more  iDcceufal.  Carbon  combines  with  oxygen  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  combines  with  nitrogen  to  form 
ammonia,  and  these  two  compounds  nnite  together  to  form 
common  smelliag-salta,  or  carbonate  of  ammoma.  But 
•melling^nlts,  thondi  tfiey  contun  all  the  oiganie  elements, 
will  not  serve  for  tinman  food.  Nerertheless  what  is  not 
food  for  man  is  nutriment  for  plants.  Carbonio  aad  and 
ammonia  snpply  plants  with  materi^  of  growth.  It  is 
from  these  two  bodies  that  the  vegetable  kiagaom  elaborates 
all  the  secretions  which  give  to  plants  elegance  of  form, 
beanty  of  coloor,  deliciouaness  of  scent,  deadlioeas  as  poisons, 
and  natritioosDess  as  food.  The  plant  stands  between  the 
mineral  and  animal  kingdoms,  preparing  the  former  for  the 
service  of'the  latter.  Withont  plants  there  could  be  no 
animals.  In  the  whole  range  of  natoial  histojy  we  are  pre- 
sented with  no  instance  of  an  animal  existing  directly  on 
mineral  matter.  It  is  true  that  many  animals  are  cimivoroaK, 
and  live  on  the  Sesh  of  lower  animals.  The  lion  and  the 
tiger  prey  upon  the  deer  and  the  antelope ;  bat  if  we  go  one 
step  nruer  we  still  arrive  at  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the 
source  of  animal  nutrition.  The  deer  and  the  antelwe  are 
herlnvoroDS  creatures,  and  the  flesh  of  thnr  body  is  ftrmed 
directly  from  the  plants  they  eat  So  with  the  animals  eaten 
by  man ;  they  are  all  gtuu  or  herb-eating  animals,  and  snpply 
to  man  the  materiala  tbey  have  obtained  from  the  vegetslire 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time  the  bast  standard  we  can  take 
of  food;  is  milk,  which  is  derived  from  the  animal.  When 
hnman  milk  is  examined,  it  ^ves  the  fDlloving  results  in 
every  1000  parts 


Water 

Butter 
Sugar 
Casein 
Salts 


870 
62 
63 
10 
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These  five  eonstitaents  of  milk  may  be  regarded  ■■  typical 
of  all  kinds  of  food,  whether  obtained  &am  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kiiudom.  Hence  we  aay  clan  alimentary  inb- 
stancei  aecon&ng  as  the^  are  represent^  by  one  or  oUier  of 
these  eonstituenb  of  milk. 

1.  Agufotu.  Water  is  required  not  only  as  the  medium 
of  conveying  the  other  substances  into  the  body,  but  it  forms 
a  prominent  constituent  of  the  body  itself.  Blood  contains 
790  parts  of  water  to  210  parts  of  solid  matter  in  evety 
1000.  Muscles  contain  770  parts  of  water  to  S30  parts  of 
solid  insTedients.  The  brain  and  nerves  contain  about  800 
parts  of  water  in  1000.  If  food  does  not  contain  water 
nstoral^,  it  is  taken  into  the  Byslem  in  the  form  of  tea, 
coffse,  beer,  and  also  in  its  pare  state.  The  quantity  of 
water  taken  with  the  food  should  be  about  in  the  proportion 
of  loar  to  one,  as  we  find  it  in  milk.  We  cannot  however 
judge  of  the  quantity  contained  in  solid  food  till  we  know 
its  mmpontion.  Thus  many  snbstancea  wUeh  aj^iear  solid 
contain  laige  quantities  of  watw.  In  potatoes,  for  instance, 
there  are  75  parU  of  water  in  every  100. 

2.  Oleaginoiu.  The  butter  of  the  milk  repKsents  oily  and 
tttty  matters  in  general,  which  seem  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  all  healthy  food.  They  are  taken  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  tropical  countries  in  the  seed  of  the  cocoa-nut,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  polar  regions  from  the  &t  of  the  seal 
and  many  kinds  of  fish.  They  are  obtained  from  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  being  known  by  the  name 
of  suets,  fats,  and  lards,  firom  Uie  former  source,  and  oils 
and  butter  from  the  latter. 

3.  ^SbceftarwA  The  sugar  of  the  milk  represents  several 
■mbstuiees  obtained  from  plants  and  used  as  food.  Sugar 
itself  vanes  In  its  composition  according  to  its  sources; 
hence  we  have  cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  maple-sugar,  &c. 
Sugar  has  also  a  composition  nearly  appiouhing  that  of 
rtarch,  and  this  substance  is  very  generally  found  in  the 
v^etable  diet  of  man ;  pure  in  the  form  of  arrow-root, 
tspioca,  and  sago ;  combined  in  the  floor  oif  vriuat  and  other 
cereal  grasses.  Of  all  the  animal  wodnets  used  as  food, 
sugar  18  found  alone  in  milk. 

4.  Protdnaeeottt.  The  casein  of  the  milk,  which,  when 
separated,  is  known  by  the  name  of  cbeese,  has  in  common 
with  two  other  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  called 

"g^»loan>en,  a  principle  for  their  basis  named 
■obstanoes  form  the  chief  part  of  the  fabric 
01  the  body,  and  in  their  capacity  of  food  perform  a  very 


diflerent  fniwtiai  in  the  body  to  the  hntter  and  ngu  hefbn 

mentioned. 

0.  Incrganie.  The  salts  of  milk  are  the  saline  substances 
which,  entering  into  the  compesition  of  various  parts  of  the 
human  body,  are  necessary  to  its  integrity  and  health.  The 
importance  of  the  presence  of  these  substances  is  freqnenily 
overlooked  in  food,  and  many  diseases  of  the  hnman  framo 
arise  fr<m  th«r  absence.  They  are  ooavoyed  into  the 
system  in  both  animal  and  vvgetable  food :  bnt  in  common 
nit  we  ham  an  instance  ot  a  substance  belonging  to  this 
clan  taken  directly  &om  the  mineral  kingdom  as  food  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  organic  body. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  dietetic  substances  found  in 
milk,  the  food  of  the  adult  human  being  coustahtly  contsina 
certain  principles  which  do  not  appear  to  be  represented  in 
the  milk.  Thus,  the  substances  called  condiments,  as  the 
various  spices,  contain  volatile  oils,  which,  although  not 
esgential  to  the  diet  of  man,  seem  to  exert  a  very  beDeficial 
influence  when  taken  into  the  system.  In  tea  and  coffee 
there  is  a  principle  called  theine,  which  seems  to  be  the 
active  insreaient  of  these  substances.  In  the  fruit  of  plants 
also,  we  have  acids,  as  the  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  and  oxahe 
acids,  whioh  seem  to  act  very  beneficially  in  certain  states  of 
the  system.  As  these  substances  seem  to  act  medicinally 
rather  than  dietetieally,  they  may  be  properly  called,  u  • 
clan,  the  medicinal  omstitaaita  of  food.  The  foUowiag 
clas^fieation  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  fiood  >~ 

Clan  I.  AlmaOaty  Sa&itaMtt, 
OnrapA.  ^otwoHr,  containing  water  aa  a  principal  iogredieuL 
Exampm ; — Tea,  coffee,  beer,  vrine. 

OroapB.  CtMfaiiaeeoii«,contMiring  carbon  a«  a  dirtingnfahiiig 

ingredimt. 

1.  Saeckarmg.  Eumpln  ^-Sngar,  atareh,  cellnlaae. 
S.  Oleagwous.  Examples :— 01^  butter,  fat 

Group  C.  NttrvgeMtUf  containing  nitrogen  as  *  distingnish- 
ing  feature. 

1.  VegOabU.  Exampln  >-FIonr,  oatmeal,  nuuae. 
S.  Anmtd.  Examptu  j—Butcher^  meat,  eheeae. 

Group  D.  Inorgatw. 

1.  From  organic  sources.    Examples Potash  in  fresh 
vegetables,  phosphate  of  lime  in  flour  and  flash. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom.  Example Common  nit. 

Clan  IL  MtUekudS^^ikmeu. 

Group  A.  Adds.   Examples: — Citric  acid  in  oranges,  tar- 
taric acid  in  grapes,  oxalic  acid  in  rhubarb-leaves. 

Group  B,  Volatile  Oib.  Exampln: — ^Mustard,  p^ar^niit- 
meg,  cloves. 

Group  0.  Alialoids.  Examples Thrine  in  fen  and  coffee, 

theobromine  in  chocolate. 

We  shall  here  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  the  anbatancM  in  the  groups  indicated,  referring  for  special 
information  on  the  plants  and  animals  yielding  food  to  the 
various  articles  devoted  to  these  snhjeeti  thioo|^ioat  the 
'  Feunv  Cyclopndia,'  and  its  Supplements. 

Under  the  head  of  Wxria  will  be  found  an  aMOoni  of 
Water  and  the  sulnt&nces  it  usually  holds  in  solution.  In 
taking  it  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  following  genual  remaika 
should  be  borne  in  mind 

First,  It  may  be  taken  in  too  large  quantities  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  other  emunctories,  and  tbeu  it  remains  in  the  sys- 
tem to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  to  reduce  tiie  amount  of 
solid  matter  that  is  necessanr  for  the  performance  of  tbe 
functions  of  the  tiuues  of  the  body.  This  is  one  of  the 
results  that  take  place  from  what  is  called  the  '  water  core.' 
Unlenpenona  have  sufficient  vigour  to  take  the  exerciee 
necessary  to  throw  off  by  the  skin  the  water  that  ia  takea 
into  the  stomach,  serious  ill  ^focts  must  necesaarily  arise. 
The  good  that  iseffisetadhTthiaqntem  of  the  treatment  of 
disease  most  be  attribntea  mora  to  the  exmdse  it  renders 
necessary  than  to  the  nnnatnral  quantities  of  water  taken 
into  the  srstem. 

Secondly,  Water  may  not  be  taken  in  suflkienl  qunntitiea 
to  carry  on  tbe  healthy  functions  of  the  system.  If  the  foud 
is  taken  too  dry,  it  is  only  imperfectly  digested,  and  many 
important  couBtituents,  such  as  tbe  salts,  are  not  t^en  into 
the  body  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  deficient  quantity  of 
water  in  the  blood  will  ^o  prevent  the  healthy  procoan  of 
nutrition,  and  wasting  ^i^^^m^'^m  ^  »AS/1PP«  I*'*"  *»f 
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the  body  will  occur.  It  woold  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  la^ 
down  anw  law  with  iward  to  the  ijaantify  of  water  indi- 
tIAuiIb  uonld  take,  and  perhaps  it  la  aa&r  to  nly  on  the 
insUneti  of  tba  body,  wbien  lenn  to  pmnt  oat  how  much  we 
oi^^t  to  take  hy  the  fnUng  of  satiety  that  emnss  im  after 
ooa^  has  been  taken .  We  mayjhoweror.^atiomelhiag 
like  an  approximation  of  the  proportion  of  solids  uid  floids  le- 
qoued  by  the  system  in  food,  by  examining  the  composition 
of  milk,  in  which  we  find  the  proportion  of  water  to  soUd  parts 
is  aa  870  to  130  iu  1000  psits,  or  as  abont  aeren  to  one. 

Thirdly,  The  good  effects  of  water  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  substances  with  which  it  is  taken.  Although  the 
■tomach  has  the  power  of  separating  water  from  the  food 
in  which  it  exists,  it  yet  often  happens  that  the  fluid  articles 
of  diet  are  injurious.  Water  itself  may  contain  so  large  a 
qaantity  of  saline  matters,  or  of  organic  matters  in  a  state 
of  decompoaition,  as  to  canse  serious  ^sease.  The  taking 
habitually  water  in  the  form  of  fenoented  liquors,  aa  beer 
and  wine,  as  also  the  admixture  of  distilled  s^riti^  may 
esue  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  mncoos  mmbianes, 
scd  denogement  of  the  nerrous  sjrstem. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Carbonaceous  Qroap. 
This  daas  of  substances  is  sometimes  called  Respiratory  and 
Comboatible.  They  are  called  respiratory,  because  it  is 
through  the  function  of  respiration  that  they  become  useful  in 
the  system.  They  are  called  combostible,  because  it  is 
throu^  the  process  of  combustion  that  tfaeir  effects  upon 
the  system  are  developed.  This  class  of  food  does  not,  in 
fact,  omtribnte  directly  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  bat 
tbey  are  consumed  in  maintaining  the  animal  heat  The 
tempetatore  of  the  human  body  is  always  a  fixed  one ;  and 
if  we  place  a  thermometer  upon  the  traiaue,  or  nnder  the 
aim,  or  in  any  other  unexposed  part  of  the  body,  we  shall 
find  that  it  stands  at  the  point  in  the  index  of  Fuirenheit's 
thermometer  maiked  98^.  This  heat  the  hnmao  body  main- 
tains eq[iially  at  the  poln  and  vaiet  the  tropics.  No  ex- 
ternal temperatnxe  alters  it,  and  we  have  thus  condosiTe 
cridenee  tluit  it  is  irrodvced  from  within.  The  cause  of  this 
heat  is  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  carbonaceous  group  of  foods.  St^h,  sugar,  and  oil 
art  conveyed  from  the  stomach  into  the  blood,  and  whilst 
in  the  blood  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas 
which  is  taken  in  during  respiration,  and  the  conseqnence  of 
this  contact  is  the  union  of  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen 
with  the  oxygen,  the  formation  of  earboue  acid  gas  and 
water,  and  the  giving  out  of  heat 

The  hnman  body  is  preserved  at  the  same  temperature  by 
the  regnhiting  action  oi  the  skin.  When  large  quantities  of 
heat  are  generated  in  this  bo<fy,  by  exercise  or  othar  oanses, 
then  the  extra  heat  is  carried  off  by  the  perspiration  from  the 
skin ;  bat  wbsn  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  low  tem|>enitiue, 
and  its  heat  is  rapidly  oniduetea  away  by  snrroundios  cold, 
the  heat  is  maintained  by  increased  supplies  of  food  belonging 
to  tbe  carbcmaceous  gronp.  The  animal  heat  of  the  lower 
!mi*iml«  Tsries  according  to  the  circnmstaneei  of  the  creature. 
Those  performing  great  muscular  exertions,  and  living  in  cold 
riim^^f^  have  a  higher  tempeiatnre  than  man ;  whilst  those 
wiiidi  are  not  active  in  their  habits,  and  live  in  hot  climates, 
have  a  temperatnre  lower  than  that  of  man. 

Tbe  soMtances  belon^g  to  this  group  which  enter  into 
the  food  of  man  are  cellnloee,  starch,  sngar,  and  oiL 

Cellolotte  forming  the  external  membnuie  of  the  cells  of  all 
plants  is  found  in  all  food  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
ditm.  It  has  a  composition  almost  identical  with  starch,  but 
diffos  in  bcdng  insoluble  and  iadiffusible  in  water.  There 
an  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  ia  taken  up  extensively 
iato  th«  qrstem  in  the  food  of  the  lowec  aninuls,  especially 
ef  the  Hm^nora,  When  cells  are  very  thick  wiui  cellulose 
:ker  at«  isdi^stible,  and  tids  will  account  for  many  articles 
of  food  as  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  uncooked  vegetables,  &c, 
act  being  readily  digested.  Cellulose  is  converted  into  starch 
W  tbe  addition  of  solphnric  acid,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  lonie  chaflge  of  this  sort  may  take  place  when  it  is 
taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  however  seldom  taken  by 
Wrnan  beisgs  alonc,  although  recommended  iiy  no  less  an 
aathocity  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  showed  by  example 
tha^  ■aw-dnst  pud£nn  might  be  used  as  an  article  of  diet 

Starch  enters  very  Lugely  into  the  diet  of  man,  and  of  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  distingnishedfrom  cellulose  by  its  ready 
diffosibility  in  water.  On  uus  account  it  appears  to  be  mnoi 
■ure  readily  absorbed  from  the  stomach  or  converted  into 
tbe  iimns  in  which  food  ia  takot  np  into  tha  ^stam.  Its 
ynpoty  itf  aaitin^  with  tnter  and  fomring  with  it  at  a 


high  temperature  a  celalinous  mass,  explains  the  change 
which  talus  place  in  boiling  the  floor  ef  the  gruni  in  whidi 
it  is  contiisM. 

Stardi  is  lonnd  in  Kane  plants  in  greater  quantitiei  than 
in  others ;  it  ia  however  veiy  generally  found  in  perennial 
roote  and  rootstocks,  in  the  stems  and  in  the  seeds  of  plants. 
There  are  few  or  no  Tegetd)lefl  or  parts  of  plante  tlut  an 
eaten  that  do  not  contain  starch.  It  is  found  in  turnips, 
carrots,  potatoes,  cabbages,  parsnips,  beans,  peas,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  the  rest  of  the  Certalia  ;  in  chestnuts,  wal- 
nats,  hazel-nnts,  and  all  otiier  seeds ;  in  the  apple,  the  pear, 
the  plnm,  and  cherry,  and  all  other  frnits.  In  many  of  uiese 
things  however  it  is  not  the  distinguishing  alimentuy  ingre- 
dient, but  it  is  often  separated,  and  is  used  pure  as  an  arucle 
of  diet.  The  substances  in  which  it  oeenii  pure  are  arrow- 
root, sago,  and  tapioca. 

What  is  Bold  under  the  name  of  arrow-root  in  the  shops, 
is  a  form  of  starch  procured  from  the  rootstocks  of  various 
ipacieB  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  MaratOaeete.  There 
are  three  lunds  of  arrow-root  known  in  the  shops,  the  West 
Indian  and  the  East  Indian  anw-roots,  and  Tons  ks  Mois. 

Although  there  is  much  dil^nce  in  the  price  of  arrow- 
root, its  composition  is  always  the  same.  Even  the  aiA- 
stances  used  to  adolterate  arrow-root,  as  potato  and  sago 
starch,  are  of  the  same  composition ;  and  thoogh  the  appm- 
ance  and  flavour  of  the  arrow-root  may  be  impured,  its 
ultimate  dietetical  action  is  the  same. 

Although  arrow-root,  sago,  tepioca,  and  potato  starch,  are 
all  composed  of  the  same  constituent,  their  flavour  is  very 
different ;  hence  the  preference  given  to  arrow-root  as  an 
article  of  diet.  This  flavour  depends  on  some  peculiar  prin- 
ciple which  is  produced  in  the  plant  from  which  the  starch  is 
obtained,  and  oy  veiy  careful  preparing  can  be  entirely  got 
rid  of.  Arrow-root  is  need  for  making  cakes,  puddings,  and 
a  thick  gelatinous  fluid  in  great  request  in  the  sick  room.  It 
is  a  property  of  starch  to  combine  with  water  at  a  tomperar 
tare  of  180°,  and  form  a  gelatinous  compound,  liiis  pro- 
perty of  starch  renders  it  very  useful  in  cookery,  and  seems 
to  increase  the  digestibility  of  the  starch  itself. 

Arrow-root  is  frequently  regarded  as  nutritions;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  nutritions  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word.  Those  foods  can  alone  be  called  nutritious  that 
contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  fabric  of  the  body  by 
adding  those  materials  to  the  tissues  which  are  being  con- 
stantly removed  by  the  wear  of  the  body.  Now,  starch  does 
not  perform  this  function,  and  is  entirely  consumed  in  the 
body  in  maintaining  its  animal  heat.  Arrow-root  however 
and  the  other  forms  of  starch,  are  frequently  mixed  with 
nutritions  matten^  such  aa  milk  and  bread ;  and  in  this  way 
the  food  into  which  they  enter  beeomea  nntritions. 

Another  form  of  starch  is  Sago.  It  is  starch  obfauned  from 
the  inside  of  the  trunks  of  palnu,  and  other  trees.  Many 
plants  yield  starch  ia  their  stems,  which,  on  being  prepared, 
IS  called  sago  by  Europeans.  Tbe  sago  which  is  sold  in  tbe 
shops  of  England  is  prmeipally  imported  from  the  islands  of 
tbe  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  palm  called 
the  true  Sago-Palm,  or  S(Mua  Iceoia.  There  is  however 
another  palm  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  the  S.  RumfAii 
(the  FricUy  Sago-Palm),  which  yieltu  the  sago  that  is  con- 
sumed by  the  natives  of  India. 

S{^  is  not  generally  so  carefully  prepared  as  arrow-root, 
and  it  is  a  much  cheaper  article  of  diet  Ita  ultimate  action 
is  perfectiy  the  same  as  arrow-root.  It  is  now  often 
employed  t>y  starch-makets  to  procure  the  finer  kinds  of 
starch  used  by  mann^cturan.  When  thus  prepared,  it  ia 
used  to  adulterate  anow-zooL 

Tapioca  ii  another  form  of  starch.  It  is  brought  to  Eon^ 
from  South  America,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  known  to 
botaniste  by  the  name  of  Janipha  Manihat.  It  is  a  poisonous 
plant^  and  the  Indians  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  extract 
a  poison  from  it,  which  they  use  to  poison  their  arrows, 
before  they  obtain  the  starch.  Cassava,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  ia  procured  from  the  same  plant,  but  is  prepared  in  a 
different  way  from  tapioca.  The  starch  of  tapioca  does  not 
differ  in  chemical  composition  from  that  of  sago  and  arrow-root, 
and  it  ia  used  in  tiie  same  way,  and  for  the  same  paipoBes. 

There  are  many  other  well-known  plants  which  owe  their 
dietetical  properties  to  the  starch  they  contain ;  amongst 
these  we  may  mention  the  potato,  the  carrot,  the  tnnup,  the 
parsoip,  the  cabbage,  the  Jernsalem  artiehdw.  From  any 
of  these  starch  might  be  prepared.  The  roots  of  Amm 
Maeitjafum,  though  acrid,  contain  much  stard.  Whw 
cooked,  the  acridity  of  the  plant  ia  got  rid  <^  and  tb^-  aa 
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aataa  with  inqnmi^.  Thew  nwU  are  employed  in  makiiig 
Um  mbitanee  called  Portland  aago,  vhidi  is  the  itaroh  lepa- 
nted  from  the  rest  of  the  matter  of  the  plant.  This  lago  ii 
need  for  the  nme  purposes  aa  the  other  lunds  of  aago. 

The  roots  of  Orehit  mateala,  which  is  a  common  plant  of 
oar  meadows,  form  the  sabstaoce  called  salep.  When  it  is 
Ixdied,  it  forms  an  agreeable  article  of  diet,  which,  before  the 
iotrodnctioB  of  tea  aod  coffee,  was  very  geoerally  ased  in 
this  couDtiy.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  disusea  in  Great 
Britain. 

Starch  differs  in  some  of  its  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties according  to  the  plants  whence  it  is  obtained.  In 
this  way  chemists  have  distinguished  several  kinds  of  starch. 
Inoline  isaform  of  starch  obtained  from  the  InulaBdenium, 
a  plant  not  nncommon  in  our  own  fields.  Lichen-starch  is 
another  form,  which  is  found  in  almost  all  lands  of  Alga  as 
well  as  Lichens.  This  starch  has  the  same  power  of  thick- 
ening water  at  a  fai^  temperature  aa  anow-root  and  tapioca ; 
and  bentw,  when  angr  of  these  pluta  are  boiled  in  water, 
they  fom  m  thick  mndlaginona  decoction.  The  Uiicknesi 
of  the  flaid  thns  obtained,  nnder  the  eironeona  notion  of  its 
bmns  notritioas,  has  ltd  to  the  nse  of  many  spedes  of  sea- 
waecb  and  lichens  as  articles  of  diet. 

One  of  the  plants  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  used  most 
extensively  and  is  still  laigelv  employed,  is  the  Iceland-Moss 
{Cetraria  Jdandica).  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Lichens, 
and  ia  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  This  and 
other  lichens  probably  contain  other  dietetical  secretions 
besides  starch,  as  we  find  they  are  capable  of  sapporting 
animal  life.  The  Rein-Deer-Moss  {Cenomyct  rangtferina) 
is  an  instance  of  this.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  as 
well  as  in  monntainons  districts  this  lichen  grows  in  great 
ahnndonce,  and  dnring  the  winter  season  is  the  principal 
Buiipoit  of  the  rein-deer.  In  ipite  of  the  extreme  cold  to 
which  it  is  snbjected,  this  plant  grows  with  vigonr,  and  the 
reinKieer,  in  order  to  obtain  it  as  food,  is  obliged  to  remove 
with  its  nose  the  snow  with  which  it  is  tomeiimes  covered 
for  many  feet.  The  Cup-Moss  {Cenomyce  pyxidaXa)  of  onr 
own  moors  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  rein-deer-moss, 
and  is  also  need  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Icelaod-moss.  The  Tripe  de  Roche  is  another  of  these 
licfaeoi  which  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  has  a 
melancholy  interest  attached  to  it,  as  it  has  so  often  formed 
the  chief  article  of  diet  of  our  arctic  navigators.  Two  spe- 
cies of  lichens,  the  Oyrophora  proboacidea  and  Q.  erosa, 
afford  the  Tripe  de  Roche.  Although  they  are  siid  to  be 
nutritions,  they  are  described  as  having  bitter,  nanseonsj  and 
paigalive  properties. 

Amongst  the  sea-weeda  which  have  been  nsed  as  articles 
of  diet  none  ia  better  known  than  the  Ckondnu  eriapus, 
which  imder  the  name  of  Canageen-Moss,  Irish  Mobs,  and 
Pearl-Moss  has  been  for  a  longtime  nsed  in  Europe.  It 
grows  on  the  rocky  aea-ihorea  of  cnrope ;  and  when  washed 
and  dried,  and  then  bmled  with  watn*,  makes  a  mucilsginous 
decoction,  which,  like  the  same  prepvation  of  the  Iceland- 
moss,  has  been  recommended  in  consumption,  coughs, 
diarrhcea,  and  other  diseases.  It  haa  however  no  bitter 
principle,  and  is  probably  less  tonic  than  the  lichen.  This 
and  other  sea-weeds  have  been  occasionally  had  recourse  to 
by  the  poor  inhabitaaU  of  the  sea-shores  of  Europe,  more 
especially  Ireland,  when  the  ordinary  com  or  potato  crop 
hois  failed.  They  contain  however  but  little  nutritions  mat- 
ter, and  persona  soon  famish  who  live  upon  nothing  else. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  sea-weed  which  are  often  eaten  as 
an  addition  to  other  kinds  of  food.  There  is  in  all  of  them 
a  certain  flavonr  of  the  sea,  arising  probably  from  the  sidine 
matter  they  contain,  which  rotders  ihem  Terr  objeetiooable 
to  some  pttsoM  as  articles  of  food,  and  which  inll  probably 
alwiys  form  an  objection  to  thehr  genei^  nse.  Of  those 
which  are  eaten  in  vaiioas  parts  of  England  we  may 
mention  :— 

1.  LsTsr,  Sloke,  Slokam  {Porpkyra  laciniata).  It  is  on 
all  our  sea-shores ;  and  when  employed  as  food  is  salted  and 
eaten  with  popper,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

%  Green  Laver,  Green  Sloke,  Oyster-Green  (i7?tti 
tima).    The  Ulva  is  not  so  good  to  eat  as  the  Porphyra, 
and  ii  only  had  recourse  to  when  the  latter  is  not  abundant 

3.  Tangle,  Sea- Ware,  Sea-Girdles,  Sea- Wand,  Red  Ware 
{iMminaria  di^Uata).  It  is  cooked  by  boiling  for  a  long 
tuna,  ud  adding  pepper,  butter,  and  lemon-mice.  Cattle 
an  M  OB  it  when  ymng  in  some  parta  of  the  Bntiidi 
Uuds. 

^  BwHsriochi,  Hsn-WagB>  Honey-Ware,  Vbx^iAlaria 
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muUnta).  The  part  of  the  phmt  which  is  eaten  is  the  thick 
middle  nb  iriiieh  mna  through  the  frond.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  EaUble  Pnons. 

6.  The  Dulse  of  the  south-west  of  England  ii  the  /ruin 
edidU  of  botanists.  It  is  eaten  bv  the  fishermen  of  the 
Bouth-we^  coasts  of  England,  who  before  eating  it  pinch  it 
between  red-hot  irons.  In  Scotland  it  is  cooked  in  tiie  frying* 
pan.   It  ia  said  to  resemble  in  its  flavonr  roasted  oyiteii. 

6.  Dulse  of  the  Scotch,  Dellisk,  Dellish,  Daileisg,  Wiier- 
Leaf  (Rhodomenia  paltnata).  The  Highlanden  and  tbe 
Irish,  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  were  in  the  lubit 
of  drying  this  weed  and  using  it  as  a  masticatory.  The 
Icelanders  use  it  as  an  article  of  diet  under  the  name  of  tbe 
Sngar-Fucus.  In  the  islands  of  tbe  Mediterranean  Archi< 
pebgo  it  is  employed  as  an  ingredient  to  flavour  soups, 
ragouts,  and  other  dishes. 

Several  other  aea-weeds  have  been  employed  as  food,  hot 
these  are  the  principal  that  are  at  present  used  in  this 
country.  In  Cmna  tiie  people  are  vetr  fond  of  sea-weed^ 
and  many  kinda  are  coUeeted  and  added  to  soups,  or  &re 
eaten  alone  with  sauce.  One  of  these^  the  Ploearia  ienax, 
is  sometimes  brought  to  this  country  under  the  name  o{ 
Chinese  Mobs.  The  decoction  it  makes  is  so  thick  that  it  ii 
nsed  as  glue.  The  Corsicaa  Moss,  which  haH  a  re^ntatiun  ia 
medicine  as  well  aa  a  diet,  is  the  Ploearia  lidrnxnUiocoriut, 
and  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mt^diterranean.  Anolhrr 
sea-weed  was  recently  imported  into  London  under  the  n.'  iii<- 
of  Australian  Moss;  but  although  affording  a  very  tlirk 
jelly,  it  tastes  too  strongly  of  the  sea  to  be  rendered  ple.-i«>nt 
by  any  kind  of  cooking. 

The  next  dietetical  substance  of  which  we  hare  to  speak 
is  Sugar.  Sugar  is  distingnifhed  readily  from  starch  bf  luauy 
propOTties.  Sugar  is  soluble  in  water,  whilst  starch  is  «ily 
diffusible  through  it  Su^ar  is  susceptible  fermentatini, 
and  of  being  converted  into  alcohol,  vhidi  stsrch  it  not. 
Sugar  has  a  peculiar  sweet  tasite,  whilst  starch  is  indpid.  It 
is  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  sugar  that  we  never,  or 
very  seldom,  find  it  in  plants  in  a  solid  condition.  It  ii 
always  dissolved  in  the  water  naturally  contained  in  the 
plants  in  which  it  exista.  Sugar  is  not  so  frequent  a  product 
of  vegetable  change  as  starch  j  but  is,  nevertheless,  very 
gener^ly  found  during  some  period  of  the  growth  of  tbe 
majority  of  plantB. 

Sugar,  like  starch,  is  not  nutritions,  but  is  taken  into  tbe 
system  with  the  object  of  maintaining  animal  heat.  Person) 
may  even  get  fat  on  sugar,  but  the  living  tissues  aro  not 
nourished  bv  an^  of  the  carbonaceous  productions  of  planta. 
It  is  true,  that  in  countries  nhere  the  sugar-cane  is  growo, 
slaves  and  their  children,  during  the  period  of  its  gatheiing, 
partake  of  it  in  huge  qnaotitiea,  and  are  nooridied  upon  it ; 
but  the  sap  of  the  sngainnne,  and  the  cane  itself,  contain 
other  alimentary  principles  bendes  sugarj  which  asnst  inthe 
nutrition  of  the  body. 

Sugar,  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  ia  mwe  digestible 
than  starch.  Of  the  substances  which  maintain  animal  heal, 
it  ia  tbe  most  easily  digested ;  and  hence  we  may  see  a 
reason  why  it  is  supplied  to  the  young  of  the  higher  forms  of 
animals.  For  this  purpose  it  is  secreted,  by  the  female  of 
all  the  Mammalia,  in  the  milk,  which  is  furnished  nnivensally 
to  their  young  daring  the  first  months  of  their  exiatence. 
The  instinctive  love  of  sugar,  so  well  knon'n  as  a  diatin- 
guiiihing  character  of  the  child,  seems  to  point  out  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  infant  systenL  Readily  dtgtt- 
tible  however  as  sugar  is,  it  is  one  of  those  substances  which 
speedily  undergoes  decomposition.  When  taken  into  tbe 
stomach  and  the  system,  its  elements  seem  to  enter  into 
secondary  combinations,  which  are  very  injariona.  This  is 
why  so  man^  persons  find  it  necessary  to  limit  the  quantity 
of  sugar  which  they  take  in  their  diet.  The  dunges  bow- 
ever  which  it  so  frequently  undergoes  In  the  adnit  systein, 
do  not  appear  to  take  place  in  children ;  hence  the  child 
may  eat  sugar  with  impunity,  although  its  parenta  may  not. 

Althoogn  there  are  various  kinds  of  sngar,  having  a 
different  cnnposition,  they  seem  all  to  act  dietetically  iu  the 
same  way  upon  the  system.  The  most  common  form  of 
su;;ar  in  plants,  and  that  which  is  most  frequently  eaten  in 
diet,  is  Cane-Sugar,  so  called  from  ita  being  yielded  by  the 
sugar-cane.   It  consists  of— 

Atoms. 

Carbon  .  .  .  •  •  .  .  12 
Hydn^en  .  .  •  •  •  .9 
Oxygen  9 
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The  other  kiodi  of  logsr  vUeh  are  eatea,  an  milk-sogsr, 
C|.H„0„+fiHO ;  and  grape-mgar,  C„H„0„-|-2H0.  It 
seen  that  cane-KUfjar  rewmbleB  starch  in  itit  com- 
po>itioD,  and  it  is  probably  formed  in  the  plant  from  that 
boly.  Although  caae-aogar  is  fonnd  in  the  iugar-canet  the 
beet,  and  the  maple,  it  is  not  so  frequent  in  plants  ai  grape- 
tagar,  which  ii  the  form  in  which  suear  is  foand  in  the  frnits 
u<l  other  parts  of  plants  which  niayl>e  aweet. 

The  aoarcea  of  sngar,  as  an  article  of  diet,  are  of  coarse 
niy  Tarioos ;  it  is  only  separated  however  from  a  limited 
namher  of  plants.  Of  these  the  piinoipal  ii.th«  Sngtr^Caiw 
{SdocManm  v0Umanm), 

The  vasu  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Franca  is  mindpally 
•Irfained  from  the  Beet  {Btta  vulgttru).  In  tropical  eonntriei 
it  ii  obtadned  fr«n  the  jniee  of  palms,  as  from  the  Jagi;ary 
Palm  {(karyeta  MttM),  the  Cocoa-Nnt  Palm  {Coen  mtei/ira), 
ud  others.  It  ezista  in  the  stems  of  all  grasses,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  America  from  Maize  {Zea'  Mayt).  The  Birch 
{Bedila  o/ia)  in  this  conntir,  and  (he  Sogar-Maple  in 
America  {Acer  saeeharinum),  also  yield  it  in  their  sap, 

Gnpe-itigar,  also  called  Glucose,  is  found  in  the  fruits  of 
most  plants.  It  seems  to  act  on  the  lyitem  in  preoiKlj  the 
lame  way  as  cane-aogar. 

The  result  of  the  fermentation  of  urape-sngar  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Alcohol,  which  does  not  differ  much  in  composi- 
tion from  sugar.  TIm  fnUowing  ii  the  decomposition 

C.  H.  O. 

t  Atoms  of  Aletdtol  .  .  .  8  12  4 
4  Atoms  of  CaTb<Hue  Add  .  •  4  0  8 
fl  Atoms  of  Water  .      .    -.  .OSS 

One  Atom  of  Orape^ugar  .  .  12  14  14 
Alcohol  is  taken  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  form  of  beers, 
vinev,  and  qririts.  Although  resembling  sugar  in  its  com- 
position, its  effects  on  the  system  are  very  different.  It  acts 
on  the  nervous  system  as  a  stimulant  and  narcotic,  and 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  medicinal  forma  of 
fcxxi.  A  question  has  arisen  amongst  physiolDgista  as  to  the 
action  of  this  substance  on  the  arstem.  Liebeg,  and  with 
him  many  others,  maintain  that,  like  starch  and  sngar  and 
oil,  the  elements  of  the  alcohol  unite  with  oxygen  in  the 
system,  and  thus  by  combustion  assist  in  maintaining 
animal  heat.  On  the  other  band  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  those 
who  rvpudiate  the  use  of  alcohol  in  diet,  maintain  that  it  is 
not  deatmyed  during  respiration,  and  consequently  does  not 
promote  animal  heat  any  further  than  aa  it  stimnlatei  the 
heart*!  action. 

Alcohol  when  taken  ae  an  artide  of  diet  not  only  acta 
span  the  nervous  system,  but  on  acconnt  of  its  chemical 
action  on  albumen  exerts  an  injurious  influence  when  taken 
in  lame  quantities  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  thus  that  when  indulged  in,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  indigestion,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  serious 
d:>«flaes.  Taken  in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of  wine  ot 
bc€r,  it  seems  to  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  the  digestive 
juiction,  and  to  belong  to  that  class  of  foods  to  which  spices 
■ad  condiments  are  referred.  Taken  medicinally  it  ia  often 
capable  of  axertiug  powerful  effects,  on  account  of  its  rousing 
action  upon  the  vascular  system.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
iKc««ary  to  health,  as  thm  are  many  nations  that  never 
a*e  it,  and  individually  in  eonntiies  where  it  is  habitually 
MS  an  article  of  diet,  find  their  health  not  materially 
ia;arad  by  debaning  themselves  from  its  use. 

The  quantity  of  ^cohol  contained  in  fermented  beverages 
nries  Tezy  much. 

With  regard  to  wines,  when  the  juice  of  the  grape  con- 
taios  large  qoantitiea  of  sugar  in  comparison  with  the  water, 
asd  the  fermentation  is  complete,  then  the  alcohol  is  abun^ 
dant,  and  strong  wines  are  produced ;  whilst,  when  the  sugar 
i»  in  inuUI  quantities,  or  the  fermentation  is  incomplete,  weak 
tf  ibin  wines  are  the  result.  Ports  and  sherries  are  strong 
vines,  wbiUt  those  of  the  Rhine  are  generally  weak. 

Sweet  wines  are  those  in  which  all  the  sugar  is  not  con- 
tnied  into  alcohol.  This  ia  mostly  the  case  with  wines 
nade  firom  other  fnita  besides  gnpes.  Hence  the  well- 
known  awwtnesa  of  what  are  callea  British  wines.  This 
doee  not  however  arise  from  an  imperfect  fmnentation,  but 
fiwu  the  acid  contained  in  other  fruits  not  being  tsrtario 
arid.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  tartaric 
acid  is  that  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt  (the  cream  of  tartar) 
■mxh  potash,  which  is  generally  found  in  fruita ;  and  in 
Irises  inade  from  the  grape  this  salt  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  adE,  toming  the  tartar  or  leea  of  the  vine.  Batotbot 


acids,  as  eitrio,  nialie,  and  oxalic  aeidi,  are  not  thai  pre* 

eipitated  from  their  solutions,  and  they  remain  in  wines, 
giving  them  a  very  add  flavour,  which  would  render  them 
unpleasant,  unless  sugar  was  added  to  cover  their  acidity. 
Sweet  wiuea  are  objectionable  as  articles  of  diet,  on  account 
of  the  sugar  they  contain,  which,  when  held  in  aolutiou  in 
wine,  seems  more  likely  to  decompose,  and  thus  prove  inju* 
riouG  to  the  system,  than  when  t^en  in  its  pure  form.  In 
wines  made  from  ouier  frnita  besides  gi^ea,  the  acid  is  alio 
liable  to  objection. 

Efferveseinf;  wines  are  those  which  are  bottled  before  the 
fermentaticoi  u  complete,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  car- 
bonic add,  which  would  be  otherwise  got  rid  of,  is  retwned 
in  solution  in  the  wine,  and  escapes  when  the  bottle  ia 
uncorked.  Such  is  champagne.  Effervesdng  wines  are 
more  liable  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs  than  others, 
on  acconnt  of  their  imperfect  fermentation  rendering  them 
liable  to  further  diange  in  the  stomach ;  and  this  state  of 
change  is  probably  communicated  to  the  substances  used  aa 
food  contained  in  the  stomach. 

The  skins  and  stalks  of  the  grapes,  if  not  the  juice,  contain 
tanniiL  This  substance  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  its 
presence  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  astringent  character  of 
many  red  wines,  as  port,  claret,  and  others.  There  is  also  a 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  f^  tartaric  add  contained  in 
wines ;  and  those  which  have  the  largest  proportion  of  this 
constituent  have  an  add  flavour.  Some  of  the  wines  made 
from  grapw  are  so  soar  aa  to  be  very  nnnalatable :  thia  ia 
more  eepecially  the  case  with  the  poorer  mute  wines  of  the 
Bhine. 

The  quality  in  which  wines  differ  from  each  other  nuit  ia 
what  is  callea  their  bouquet,  or  flavour.  It  differs  in  wines 
made  from  different  kinds  of  grapes,  and  differs  in  the  same 
grape  in  different  districts  and  in  different  seasons.  It  ia 
weU  known  that  the  vintage  of  one  year  produces  a  better  or 
worse  wine  than  that  of  another,  and  this  depends  on  the 
development  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  wine.  Liebig  says 
that  the  bouquet  is  dependent  on  an  acid  which  he  oaUs 
oenanthic,  and  which,  combining  with  the  alcohol,  fotint  an 
ether  which  gives  the  odour  and  flavour  to  wines. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  wines  differs  vaty 
much.  The  ports  and  sherries  consumed  in  England  contain 
the  laivest  qnantity.  But  then  much  of  this  is  added.  It 
is  added  in  the  form  of  Inandy.  Brandied  wines  keep  best, 
but  are  not  the  best  to  drink.  Unleaa  vines  are  nataiaUy 
strong,  they  will  not  keep  without  the  addition  of  al«rfuu. 
Clarets,  hocka,  and  Moselles,  are  seldom  brandied.  Sane  of 
the  hocks  do  not  contain  more  than  seven  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
whilst  port  and  sherrjr  contain  twenty-five  per  cent 

Ardent  spirits,  distilled  liquors,  differ  from  wine  in  their 
having  been  submitted  to  dismlation  after  the  fwmentatim, 
which  produces  the  alcohol.  Brandy  is  distilled  from  wine  t 
and  peocb-kemels,  or  other  v^etable  matter  containing  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  are  added  to  give  it  a  flavour.  All  the 
ports  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  diviaion  of  the  order 
Rotaeete,  called  AaiSfgdal«B,  contain  oil  of  bitter  ^oncU. 
Rum  is  distilled  from  molasaes  or  treacle  in  the  West  India 
lalonda,  and  pine-apples  are  added  to  give  a  peculiar  flavour. 
Gin  is  distilled  in  Holland,  from  rye ;  in  tlus  countrv  from 
wheat,  the  grains  of  which  are  allouwd  to  become  saccharin^ 
and  then  fermented.  .Juniper  berries  are  empliyed  to  give 
the  peculiar  flaTOor  to  gin.  Whiskey  is  distilled  from  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  gin. 
Nothing  is  added  to  flavour  it ;  but  the  smoke  of  the  peaL 
by  the  ^dof  which  the  distillation  ia  effected  in  both  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  gives  a  characteristic  flavour  to  thia  liquor. 
Liqueurs  belong  to  this  division ;  they  are  distilled  spirits 
cootatning  large  quantities  of  sugar,  and  are  flavoured  wiUi 
all  kinds  of  snhstancas,  ai  oeleiy,  bitter  almonds,  gentian, 
wormwood,  &c 

Been,  ales,  and  porters,  differ  from  wines  in  the  addition 
of  a  bitter  priucnile,  most  frequently  the  hop,  to'  the  fer- 
mented liquor.  The  saccharine  matter  for  fermentation  ia 
obtained  through  barley.  The  grain  of  barley  ia  steeped  in 
water,  and  allowed  to  germinate.  When  the  starch  of  the 
grain  is  converted  into  sngart  it  ia  submitted  to  heat,  and 
malt  is  formed.  The  matt  is  placed  in  boiling  water,  and 
hops  added;  when  cooled,  the  process  of  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  take  place,  and  the  beer  is  completed.  When 
the  malt  is  Blightly  charred  during  the  process  of  drying,  it 
giveB  a  dark  colour  to  the  beer.  It  is  then  called  porter. 
These  fluids  vary  much  in  strength  and  bittemoH,  aoeoKding 
to  the  quantity  of  malt  and  hsg*  omidt^ed. 
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Baarutlieiafettof  UMwbeTengMfbr  habiUat  nie;bBt 
•TOi  thu  may  be  indulged  in  too  moly,  and  diiease  be 
the  remit.  Of  the  Tariout  kinds  of  oeer,  that  whiidi  ii  to 
be  moat  eunmended,  is  the  weak  form  of  bitter  ale,  which 
ia  now  80  generally  employed  in  the  honaeholds  of  London 
and  its  neight>ourhood.  Beer  acta  as  a  tonic  on  account  of 
its  bitter  principle,  as  well  as  a  stimolant.  and  ia  freqnently, 
on  this  acconnt,  fonnd  to  be  a  valnaUe  additun  to  the  oim- 
naiy  diet. 

The  OleaginooB  gronp  of  foods  is  somewhat  peenUar. 
They  are  taken  in  varioas  forms  from  both  the  vegetable  and 
anin^al  kincdoms,  and  are  known  noder  the  name  of 
batter,  oil,  urd,  suet,  fat,  &c.  The  following  formnla  will 
express  the  eompontion  of  thia  elau  of  bodiaa 

Carbon  11 
Hydrogen  .  •  •  ■  .  .  10 
Oxygen  1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  oxygen  ia  in  oonridenbly  len  pro- 
portion than  in  the  ffflvgoing  aabstanees  of  this  gronp,  and 
we  may  omseqnently  conclude  that  the  hydrogen  as  well  as 
the  carbon  is  consnmed  in  the  system  in  maintaining  the  ani- 
mal heat.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  valae  of  the  faeat-giTiog  gronp  of  foods  is  esti- 
maled  by  the  quantity  of  carbon  alone.  That  oil  has  more 
power  in  maintaining  animal  heat  than  sogar  or  starch,  ii 
seen  in  the  &ct  that  it  is  eaten  in  larger  quantities  by  men 
who  live  in  cold  r^ons  than  by  those  who  live  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  earth.  Jnat  as  we  pass  north  or  sontii 
from  the  tropicsi  man  adds  oil  to  his  food  acMnding  to  the 
demo  of  cdd  to  irtiieh  he  is  expoied. 

Oil  aaems  also  to  be  deposited  in  the  tiasnes  of  man  and 
other  nniiwy  aa  a  source  of  combustible  materials  when 
tiiese  foil  in  their  natural  food.  Thns  the  Ruminatdia  get 
fiit  in  summer  to  supply  them  with  their  winter's  store  of 
friel.  Hybemating  animals,  which  are  bt  when  they  com- 
mence their  sleepi  wake  np  quite  thin.  Their  fat  lus 
been  exhausted  in  miintaining  their  »niiw»l  heat  daring 
hyberiLation, 

Oil  performs  another  function  in  the  system.  It  is  very 
evident  from  its  general  presexice  in  every  tissue  of  the 
body  that  it  has  an  action  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proteinaoeons  tissues.  It  seems  to  assist  their 
development,  to  act  as  a  kind  of  fneparation  for  their  growth. 
In  this  way  its  cnratiTe  action  in  certain  forms  of  disease 
may  be  explained.  There  is  no  donbt  of  the  bmefioial  action 
of  cod-liver  oil  in  scrofalons  diseases,  and  ita  action  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  above  supposition.  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  it  may  oe  atated  that  animal  oils  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  different  physical  condition  of  aggr^tion 
from  vegetable  oils,  and  are  certainly  more  readily  dJgHted 
and  appropriated  by  the  system. 

The  vegetable  oils  chiefly  used  as  food  are  those  obtained 
from  the  Olive  (plea  Europaa)  and  the  Almond  {Amyg- 
dalHt  duUia).  Many  seeds,  as  the  Cocoa-Nut  {Coeot 
nueU'era),  Almond  (Amffgdahu)^  Chestnut  Wtutama), 
Walnut  {Juglaiu),  Hazel-Nnt  {Cofylm),  Bruil-Nnt 
{Bertkolletia),  cont^  oil. 

The  fat  of  animals  is  the  great  source  of  idsagtnoai  food 
from  the  animal  kingdom. 

We  now  come  to  apeak  of  the  Nntritions,  Protetnaceons, 
or  Nitrogenous  articles  of  diet.  Th»  suhetamw  called  Pro- 
tein is  the  basis  of  these.  It  is  Uie  first  dement  that  ap- 
pears in  the  development  of  the  vegetable  cell.  It  lis  con- 
sequently universally  present  in  plaats.  It  also  constitutes 
the  chief  material  of  uie  tissues  of  animals.  It  assumes  in 
both  kinffdoms  various  forms,  and  is  called  albumen,  fibrine, 
and  casein,  according  to  its  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Some  animals  derive  Uiis  constituent  of  their  bodies 
direcily  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  all  the  herbivorous 
and  graminivorons  creatures ;  others  derive  it  indirectly  from 
the  plant  through  the  anim^,  as  the  various  forms  of  Gar- 
nivora.  Man  obtaios  his  supply  of  protein  from  both 
sources.  As  a  sect  has  arisen  of  persons  who  deny  the  pro- 
priety of  man'a  taking  animal  food,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  on  which  his  claim  to  Iw  regarded  as  a 
flesh-eating  animal  rests.  We  ahall  diamiaa  the  sentimental 
objection,  that  liis  oaght  not  to  be  taken  as  unworthy  t»f 
serious  refntation,  as  every  one  most  feel  that  for  canuvoroas 
animals  to  prey  upon  lower  animals  is  a  natural  law. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  experience  of  the  races  and  ' 
^tiona  of  men  who  partake  of  animal  food  ia  decidedly  in  ita 
wvow.  Amongst  the  nprthuTi  and  Eaiopean  Baiiona  tbii 


practice  is  nniversal ;  and  it  ia  predsely  amongrt  thw 
people  that  we  see  the  greatest  amount  of  pbyneal  pa«a 
and  moral  and  intellectual  development  ensting.  Amongit 
these  natioiu,  thoae  individuals  and  classes  Vi^opsrtake  most 
largely  or  exclusively  of  a  vegetable  diet,  are  alike  phygially, 
intelleetnally,  and  morally  degraded.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact,  that  amongst  those  classes  who  get  the  least  animal 
food,  as  also  in  those  public  establishments  where  me&i  ii 
only  sparingly  allowed,  mortality  is  greatest,  and  diasue  ii 
most  nfe.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease  gene- 
rated by  an  exclasively  T^table  diet  ia  scrofula,  sod  vben 
traceable  to  this  cause,  the  most  ipf  edy  remedy  is  the  uldi- 
tion  of  animal  food  to  the  diet  There  are  also  many  oUi«i 
forms  of  disease  produced  by  the  vnai  of  animal  food, 
which  require  for  their  cure  but  an  abnndant  supply  oi  Uh 
nee^  material.  I  need  not,  I  am  snxe,  qiectrr  ^  1* 
vnify  this  statement.  The  experienee  of  every  nedial  mm 
would  confirm  it ;  and  there  is  no  surgeon  or  phyndaa  cos- 
nected  with  the  great  medical  charitiea  of  this  coaotiy,  but 
has  every  day,  unfortunately,  ample  opportunities  of  witow- 
ing  the  ill-effecta  of  a  vegetable  diet,  and  the  buoefit,  in 
cases,  of  the  administration  of  aninul  food. 

"  Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  in  accounting  for  the  beneficial  adin 
of  the  flesh  of  animals  aa  food.  From  what  I  have  before 
said,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  muscles  and  otbtr 
tissues  of  animals  are  composed  principally  of  protein ;  h 
that  ther  truly  constitute  the  most  nutritious  kind  of  diet. 
It  has  also  been  found,  not  alone  as  a  matter  of  genenl  per- 
sonal experience,  bnt  by  direct  expoiment,  that  animal  lood 
is  nuoe  dueitihle  than  vegetable  food.  The  experimenti  to 
which  I  allade  are  those  psifbimed  1^  Or.  fieanmont  ol 
America,  on  a  man  tliat  had  received  s  gun-shot  wonnd  ii 
such  a  position  as  to  form  a  perforation  into  hii  rioouck 
This  wound  never  healed,  and  enabled  Dr.  Beaumont  to  per- 
form the  experiments  alluded  to.  By  placing  varions  mdi 
of  food  in  the  stomach  of  this  man,  he  was  enabled  to  unr 
tain  bow  long  each  required  to  dij^t ;  and  it  was  fonnd  tbi 
the  flesh  of  animals  waa  much  more  digestible  than  any 
the  more  nutritions  forms  of  vegetable  f«>d,  as  bread,  and  (hi 
preparations  of  floor. 

"  Could  we  not  find  reasons  for  partaking  of  animal  food  ii 
its  nntritiousness  and  digestibility,  we  might  find  ample  juti 
fication  from  the  structure  of  man  as  compared  with  Mine« 
the  lower  animals.  To  the  comparative  anatomiet  it  i 
aufficient  that  he  knows  the  structara  of  the  teeth,  jswi,<i 
stomach  of  an  animal,  to  tell  whether  it  fed  on  v^eUU«< 
animal  food ;  and  when  he  finds  Uie  stmctnre  that  ebaiM 
terises  the  one  or  the  other  combined,  he  likewise  knows  thi 
the  animal  will  require  both  lands  of  food.  Let  us,  then,  Ii 
one  moment  glance  at  the  atmctBra  of  the  teeth,  iavs,  u 
stomach  of  vegetable-feeding  animals,  and  compare  tbem  wil 
creatures  feeding  entirely  on  animal  food.  ^Ve  may  take  tl 
ruminant  animals,  as  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  as  specimeoi ' 
pure  vegetable-feeding  animals.  On  examining  their  teeth 
will  be  found  that  they  have  broad  surfaces,  made  rongh  f 
the  purpose  of  rubbing  oti  each  other,  and  between  tho 
teeth  the  grass  and  groin  they  eat  are  well  ground  before  tl) 
are  swallowed.  In  order  that  these  teeth  may  be  mor 
with  facility  over  each  other,  the  jaw.  in  addition  to  the  i 
and  down  movement,  which  is  essential  to  the  reception 
the  food  into  the  mouth,  has  a  lateral  movement,  by 
the  tritniatiott  of  the  food  between  Uie  teeth  may  be  effect) 
The  food  thus  prepared  passes  down  a  long  on^bsgs*. 
gullet,  into  a  complicated  bag  or  stomach.  In  tfaeroDiuMi 
though  not  in  all  the  vegetable-eating  animals,  a  proees 
digestion  or  maceration  ia  carried  on  previous  to  the  ni 
mastication  of  the  food  between  the  teeth,  and  its  ultim 
digesticm  in  the  stomach. 

"If  we  turn  now  to  the  stmctnre  of  fleah-eating  animab 
which  the  Camivora,  embracing^uch  animals  as  Uie  lion,  i 
the  tiger,  may  be  taken  aa  the  type,  we  ahall  find  that  instew 
teeth  fhmiabed  with  broad  surfaces,  they  have  teeth  with  ik 
points  for  holding  and  cutting  their  food.    Their  lower ; 
has  no  lateral  movement,  bnt  a  powerful  up  and  down  scti 
by  which  their  sharp  teeth  are  brought  over  each  other  i 
made  to  act  in  dividing  their  food,  sometliing  in  the  way  of 
blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors  when  used  in  cutting.   In  pa« 
to  the  stomach,  we  find  the  gullet  short,  and  the  uoBi 
small  and  dmple  in  ita  form,  adapted  for  food  that  it  rasj 
digested  and  speedily  conveyed  into  the  system.  J 
"  On  an  examination  of  these  oigaiw  in  man,  it  ^ 
I  fonnd  that  they  are  a  tm*  mixturs  of  these  two  cW 
I  Hii  t«rth  an  partly  adapted  (^^^^^^^^ 
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than  «N  nnditd  with  the  ihaip  piojeetiooi  iriiioh  an 
diuacteriatic  of  the  Garmtora  /  thus  evideatlj  adl^>tiIu 
tiiem  for  the  mastication  of  both  vi^table  and  animal  fofxC 
A  ilight  lateial  morement  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  np  and 
down  action  is  expretrive  of  the  snbsemency  of  hia  stntctnra 
to  a  mixed  diet  In  the  stomach  also  we  find  iDdieations  of 
the  same  intermediate  position  in  its  stractore ;  and  the  same 
concliuian  i*  forced  opon  ns,  that  it  is  part  of  the  ^pparatos 
of  an  animal  intended  for  aubtiating  npon  a  diet  eompoasd  of 
snimal  and  vegetable  substances. 

"  That  man  can  live  on  food  derived  entirely  from  plants, 
or  entirely  from  animals,  is  a  well  known  fact.  The  natives 
of  manj  mrta  of  Asia  never  eat  animal  food,  wbilat  the 
Uodscm  s  Baj  hnnter,  arane  tribes  in  the  northmi  part  of  Qm 
vnid,  and  the  Ooachos  of  the  FUnpaa  of  America,  seldom 
or  never  have  ratable  food;  hot  nuther  the  physical, 
moral,  nor  sooal  condition  of  either  the  one  or  the  other 
would  prompt  the  sncgestion  that  man  attains  his  highest 
development  exclmively  on  either  vegetable  or  animal  diet. 
In  the  varions  positions  in  which  man  is  placed  in  the  world, 
time  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  relative  qnantitiea  of  flesh  to  food 
derived  from  plants,  may  vary  maeh  with  great  advantage ; 
bst  there  seems  to  be  no  poaition  in  which  man  in  health 
can  be  pronoonced  to  be  the  beUer  with  abstinence  from 
either  the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  fcwd.  That  man  does 
snbaut  on  eiUier  excloaively  only  proves  the  great  range  of 
hia  adaptation  to  the  varying  conditions  in  which  he  may  be 
placed  on  the  snr&ee  «  the  earth ;  but  certainly  it  is  no 
pro^  of  hia  laboniiBg  under  a  neeesaify  fax  the  sapply  of 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.'*  (Laukester '  Letters  on 
DietO 

Of  the  three  forms  of  protein  referred  to  above,  fibrine  is 
found  in  the  flesh  and  lilood  of  all  animals,  as  glnten  in 
wheat,  bariey,  oats,  lye,  and  the  other  Gertalia,  Albnmen 
is  finuad  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  aa  cabbage,  eanliflower, 
aspazag:ns,  %c ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  nervous  system  and 
blood  of  animals.  Caaein  is  present  in  milk,  also  in  the  aeeda 
of  l^nminooa  plants,  aa  peas,  beans,  and  lentils. 

In  the  animal  bodyis  foandasulMtanee  called  Qelatin,vriiich 
appears  to  be  formed  out  of  the  proteinaceous  tissues.  This 
sobttanc*  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  bod^, 
and  ^^t  cellulose  ia  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  gelatin 
^ipears  to  he  in  the  aniBul  kingdom.  Althongh  often  taken 
iDtD  the  syatun  wiUi  animal  food,  especially  in  soops  and 
jellica,  tiiere  ^^Msra  to  be  no  evidoice  that  it  is  even  coa- 
vKlad  into  a  protnnaeaons  tissue.  Experiments  on  this 
aabjeet  hare  been  performed  both  in  France  and  Belgium  oa 
an  exten^TB  aeale>  soA  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  the 
same,  that  gelatin  is  not  used  for  forming  any  of  the  protein- 
aceona  tistraes  of  the  body;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  gelatin  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
poipose  of  renewing  the  gektinoas  portions  of  the  timuB, 
which  are  veiT  extennve  in  the  animal  body. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  although  gelatin  cannot  be  said  to 
be  nutritions  in  the  aense  of  nourishing  the  actively  vital 
parts  of  the  body,  it  may  aaust  in  keeping  up  certiun  parts 
of  the  fabric.  It  need  not  then  be  rejected  from  our  food ; 
bat  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  that,  aatha  basis  of  aoups 
and  jellies,  it  may  be  adnuniatered  under  the  supposition  of 
ita  bring  nntritioas,  and  tbns  lead,  if  used  alone  m  diet^  to 
iliwslioni  inimlta 

Of  the  forms  of  protein  which  occur  in  food,  Casein  de- 
nazida  a  short  notice.  Althongh,  aa  dissolved  in  milk,  it  is 
veiy  digestible,  it  becomes,  when  separated  and  known  by 
the  same  of  cheese,  veiy  indigestible.  When  milk  is  de- 
sired of  its  butter,  and  the  pure  caaein  made  into  cheese,  as 
u  the  case  with  some  English  cheeses,  as  those  from  Suffolk, 
it  becomes  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  be  dkestible.  [Cnaxsi.] 
Bat  in  most  cases  the  casein  is  curoUed  ^with  the  but- 
ter, and  a  large  per-centage  of  this  substance  ia  found  in 
aU  good  cheeses.  Stilton  cheese  is  made  by  addiiu  the 
cream  of  one  milking  to  that  of  another,  so  that  this  cheese 
has  donbla  the  quantity  of  batter  that  ouer  cheosea  possess. 
The  indigestibititj  of  separated  or  insoluble  caaein  will  per- 
h^  tz^biii  the  n^ect  of  beans,  peas,  ud  lentils,  as 
arttetaa  <^  diet,altho^  they  contain  a  mnch  larger  quantity 
•f  nutritioua  ingiedienti  than  most  seeds. 

In  cooduding  these  general  remarks  upon  diet,  we  present 
OUT  readers  with  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  on  this 
aabjeet  arrived  at  by  one  of  our  most  recent  physiological 
vritcn.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  '  Principles  of  General  atnd 
Comparative  Phyatologf/  thus  eonclodes  this  part  of  his 
snlgeet>— 


**  The  waste  of  the  Uasoes,  of  which  geUtin  it  the  bans, 
may  be  supplied  either  albuminous,  proteinaceous,  or 
gelatinous  compounds,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  albumen 
may  be  converted  into  geUtin,  although  the  reverie  proceis 
cannot  be  performed.  As  gelatin  does  not  exist  in  punt^  it 
must  be  ftirmed  in  herbivorous  animals  at  tiie  expmae  ctf 
the  albuminoaa  elementa  of  their  food ;  whilst  in  camiTomu 
animals  it  is  probably  derived  immediately  from  tiu  gelatin- 
ous TOmponents  of  the  bodies  on  which  Uiey  prey.  The 
materials  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and  the  oleaginous  particles 
which  seem  requisite  in  the  formative  operations  of  Uie 
Bvatem,  generally  are  derived  in  the  carnivorous  races  from 
toe  fiitty  substances  vriueh  the  bodies  of  their  victims  may 
contain  ;  whilst  the  herbivorous  not  only  fiod  them  in  the 
oleaginous  state  in  their  food,  hut  ham  the  power  of  prodno- 
iog  them  by  the  conven^n  of  fuinaeeoM  and  aacobarine 
matters. 

"  The  foregoing  statements  an  ^tplteable  to  all  tribes  of 
animals  *  cold-blooded '  as  well  as  '  warm-blooded.*  Wa 
have  now  to  consider  the  special  case  of  the  latter.  In  the 
caraivorons  tribes  the  waste  of  the  tissues  is  so  great,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  restless  activity  which  is  habitual  to  them, 
that  it  appears  to  famish  a  large  proportion  of  the  combustible 
material  required  for  the  maintenance  of  their  proper  tempe- 
rature. The  remainder  ia  made  np  by  the  fat  of  the  anim^ 
on  which  they  feed ;  and  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  the  amount 
of  Uiis  is  much  greater  in  the  bodies  of  «mm»TT  inbalnting 
the  colder  regions  of  the  globe  than  in  the  inhabitants  of 
tropical  countries.  In  the  herbivoroua  tribes  the  ease  is 
difnrant :  ther  are  for  the  most  part  much  less  aetive ;  and 
the  waafe  of  uwir  tissnea  eonaequently  takes  place  in  a  lean 
rapid  manner,  and  is  fiv  from  supplying  an  adeqa^  amount 
of  combustible  matuial,  especiallv  m  cold  climates.  TluAx 
heat  is  in  great  part  sustained  by  the  combustion  of  the 
aacdiarine  and  oleaginowi  tlemants  of  their  food,  whidi  are 
^mropriated  to  this  purpose  without  having  ever  formed  part 
of  the  living  tissues ;  and  the  demand  for  these  will  be  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  depression  of  the  external  temperature, 
a  greater  generation  of  calorie  being  then  required  to  keep  np 
the  heat  of  the  body  to  its  proper  standard.  Hence,  cold- 
blooded animals  can  usually  sustain  the  privatim  of  food 
longer  than  warm-blooded,  and  this  more  especially  when  they 
are  kept  cool,  so  that  they  are  made  to  live  alowly,  and  deau 
when  at  last  it  does  ensue  ia  consequent  npon  the  general 
deficiency  of  nutrition.  On  the  other  hand,  warm-blooded 
animals,  whose  temperature  ia  uniformly  high,  must  alwavs 
live  isst,  and  derivation  of  food  is  fktal  to  them,  not  only  by 
preventing  the  due  renovation  of  their  tissues,  but  also  by 
destiY^ing  their  power  of  sustaining  their  heat.  The  dora- 
tion  of  Me  under  these  circumstances  depends  npon  the 
amount  of  &t  previously  stored  up  in  the  body,  and  upon  the 
retardation  of  its  expenditure  by  external  warmth,  or  by  the 
inclosure  of  the  body  in  non-conducting  substances ;  and 
there  is  evidence  that  if  this  be  duly  provided  for,  and  all 
unnecessary  waste  by  nervo-mnacular  activity  be  prevented, 
the  life  even  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  may  sDmeUnwa  be 
prolonged  for  many  weeks  without  food." 

It  vnll  be  mthered  from  the  foregoing  general  remarks  that 
food  may  be  divided  into  two  great  claiice  the  heat-giving 
and  the  fleah-fbrming  ;  And  we  now  wesent  a  tabU  of  smna 
of  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  foQ<L  in  wluch  one  or  tha 
other,  or  both,  of  these  clasaea  of  substances  are  found 
mixed. 

[100  grains  of  Tea  ffvet  ia  an  infouon  6  of 
theine  and  S6*6  gcaina  of    non-^tngenons  auostances. 

(Peligot) 

By  adding  the  first  three  columns  of  this  table  together, 
and  deducting  the  sum  from  one  hundred,  it  will  give  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  each  article  of  food.  Thna, 
taking  bntcher'a  meat  i— 


Nitrogenous  material  • 
Carbonaceous  material 
Mineral  mMter  • 


Water 


sarz 

14-3 
•6 

62-a 
loo-o 


The  quantity  of  carbon  expresses  the  relative  lieat-— 
power  of  the  food.    With  foods  containing  fat  the  q^^*^ 
of  hydr<^en  ahonldalso  be  taken  into  cmndentioiL.;! '^^**"  " 
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mittf  OempMitkHKf  100  parti. 


Nltitwanoiu 

Non-AaotlHd 

Hausr. 

Caitn. 

lopodlnta. 

FilaeiplM. 

M-lk 

450 

750 

0-60 

6-94 

free      from  \ 

22-30 

14-30 

0-SO 

21-56 

how  .    .  .J 

Bacon,  Pork 

e-s« 

62-50 

O-50 

53-93 

Fi*h  . 

7-00 

1-00 

9-15 

Flout 

17-00 

60-00 

0-70 

45-50 

14-00 

68-50 

2-00 

40-50 

Oatmod  . 

1360 

70-30 

3-80 

4410 

Indiu  Mwl  .  . 

10-71 

72-25 

1-04 

36-41 

Peu. 

23-40 

6000 

2-50 

35-70 

Rice  . 

5-43 

64-65 

0  52 

36-00 

PoUtoeo  . 

1-41 

22-10 

1-00 

12  20 

Curott.      .  t 

1.48 

11-61 

0-61 

5-40 

Tiirnipa 

1-64 

10  00 

1-62 

5-20 

I^nnipt       .  . 

2-10 

17-70 

0-80 

8-6S 

Mtngcl  Wnrtel . 

1-60 

12-26 

M4 

5-50 

1-7S 

4 -OS 

2-20 

2-65 

Coaoa(nilM)  .  . 

9-sn 

85-76 

270 

68-56 

Snpr 

000 

100  00 

0-00 

42-58 

S«Mt,  Pat,  Bottsr 

0-00 

100  00 

0-00 

79-00 

Bimd  .      .  . 

«-8S 

48-65 

1-51 

35-19 

CbMM 

8103 

25-90 

4-90 

36-80 

Ben   .      .  . 

■82 

8-17 

0-20 

4-33 

Bach  a  taUe  u  Utii  will  be  found  uefnl  in  comtrncHns 
dietoriei  for  Isige  instUotions,  which  are  very  often  erro- 
neoQiIy  coiutitated,  and  a  large  waite  thereby  entailed. 
Tbe  following  table  contains  examples  of  dietaries,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  L^on  Playfur,  from  Tarioos  sonrees.  This  table 
accompanied  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  on 
the*  Food  of  Man,'  deliTcred  at  the  Ro^al  Institution  in  Hay 
1803.  The  following  extracts  horn  this  leetnre  willjexplain 
tome  of  the  valnable  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Playfair: — 

"  It  Was  now  admitted  that  the  heat  of  tbe  body  was  doe 
to  the  combustion  of  the  nnazotised  ingredients  of  food. 
Man  inspires  annually  aboni  7  cwt.  of  o^rgen,  and  ahoat 
l-6th  <rf  this  barns  Hmfl  constitnent  and  prodnees  beat  The 
whole  carbon  in  the  blood  wonld  thas  be  burned  away  in 
abont  thna  days  nnless  new  fael  were  intiDdaeed  as  food. 
Tbe  amonnt  m  food  neeessary  depends  npon  the  nvmbw  of 
respirations,  the  rapidity  of  the  polsations,  and  tbe  relatiTa 
capacity  of  the  lun^  Cold  increases  Uie  namber  of  respi- 
rations and  beat  diminishes  them ;  and  tbe  leetnrer  cited 
well-known  cases  of  the  Toracity  of  residents  in  artic  r^ons, 
altbongb  he  admitted,  as  an  anomaly,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
tropieaJ  climates  often  show  a  predilection  for  fatty  or  car- 
bonaceoQS  bodies.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary records  of  arctic  dietaries  shown  in  the  table,  which, 
admitting  that  th^  are  extreme  cases  eren  in  the  arctic 
regions,  are  nevertheless  very  surprising. 

'*  Dr.  Pla^fftir  then  allnded  to  the  second  great  class  of 
food  ingredients,  nanely,  those  of  the  same  composition  as 
StA.  Beceaiia  in  1743  pointed  to  the  close  resemblance 
between  these  ingredients  of  flesh,  and  asked, '  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  are  composed  of  the  same  sabstaneei  which  eerre  as 
onr  amuishmuit  1 '  In  fact  the  simplicity  of  this  new  ti 
now  generally  at^owledged  ;  and  albnmen,  ^nten,  easan, 
&c.,  are  now  rect^ised  as  flesh-formers  in  the  same  sense 
that  any  animal  aliment  is. 

"  The  old  mode  of  estimating  the  valae  of  dietaries,  by 
merely  giving  the  total  number  of  ounces  of  solid  food  nsed 
daily  or  weekly,  and  qnite  irrespective  of  its  composition, 
was  shown  to  be  quite  erroneous  ;  and  an  instance  was  given 
of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Gloucestershire,  who  in  the 
year  of  the  potato  ^ine  subsisted  chiefly  on  flour,  con- 
suming 163  ounce*  weekly,  which  contained  26  onnces  of 
flesb-formers.  Wheir  potatoes  cheapened  he  retomed  to  a 
potato  diet,  and  now  eata  881  ounces  weekly,  although  his 
tme  nntriment  in  flesh-formen  was  only  abont  8  or  10 
onnces.  Hn  ihowed  thh  fnr^er  by  calling  attention  to  the 
I'is  pauper  dietaries  formerly  recommended,  to  the  difference 
between  the  salt  and  fresh  meal  dietary  of  the  sailor,  &c., 
all  of  which,  relying  on  absolute  weight  alone,  had  in  reality 
no  relation  in  equivalent  nutritive  value. 

"  Taking  the  soldier  and  sdlor  as  intulrattng  htiUtby 
adnlt  men,  tbey  eoaenmed  weekly  about  38  onaoes  of  flesh-  ' 


fonnen,  70  to  74  onnces  of  carbon,  tha  iditioa  of  the 
carbon  in  the  flesh-formers  to  that  of  the  heat-giTeis  being 
1:3.  If  tha  dietaries  of  the  aged  were  enitnsted  tiilh 
this  it  wonld  be  found  that  they  consumed  less  flesh-foriDen 
(S6 — 80  oance8),but  rather  mors  beat-givers  (73—78ouDm] ; 
the  relation  of  the  carbon  in  tha  former  to  that  of  tbe  latttr 
being  aboot  1  :  S.  The  yonng  boy  abont  10  or  12  yean  of 
age  eonsamed  aboot  17  ounces  weekly,  or  abovt  half  iha 
flesh-formen  of  the  adnlt  man ;  the  carbon  being  about  !>t< 
ouncea  weekly,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  carbons  being 
nearly  1  :  0^.  The  ciicnnutanees  nnder  which  perwni  are 
placed  influence  these  proportions  considerably.  Inwoik- 
houses  and  prisons  tbe  warmth  renders  less  necessary  a  luge 
amount  of  food  ftwl  to  the  body  ;  while  the  xdativs  anwaot 
of  labour  determines  the  ^re^ei  or  less  amonnt  of  flsib- 
formers.  Accordingly  it  u  observed  that  the  lattsr  an 
increased  to  the  pnsooen  exposed  to  hard  laboar.  Fnn 
the  (quantity  of  flesh-formers  in  food  we  may  estimate  ^ 
proximately  the  rata  of  change  in  the  body.  Now,  a  man 
weighing  140  Ibt.  has  abont  4  lbs.  of  flesh  in  blood,  27}  lbs. 
in  his  muscular  substance,  &c.,  and  about  6  lbs.  of  nitro* 

genons  matter  in  the  bones.  Theae  37  lbs.  wonld  be  receired 
1  food  in  about  eighteen  weeks ;  or,  in  other  words,  thit 
period  might  represent  the  time  required  for  the  diaaee  of 
the  tissues,  if  all  changed  with  equal  mi^dityi  which  hoi^ 
ever  is  not  at  all  probable. 

"All  the  carbon  taken  as  food  is  not  burned  in  the  hoij, 
part  of  it  being  eumted  with  the  waste  matter.  Sn|qxiHDg 
the  resj^rations  to  be  16  per  minute,  a  nsn  expues  abost 
8'fi9  ounces  <tf  carbon  daily,  the  remaiadsr  of  the  cvbon 
^pearing  in  tbe  excratad  matter.*' 

The  subartaBcei  used  aa  food  which  we  have  csUtd 
medicinal  are  very  numerous.  They  include  adds,  volatilt 
oils,  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

The  adds  are  eaten  in  fruits,  snch  as  the  dtric,  malit^ 
tartaric^  and  oxalic  adds.  It  is  |)osaible  tbey  maf  be  decom- 
posed in  the  system,  and  furnish  tha  materials  of  animal 
heat.  They  seem  however  to  perfoim  a  more  imporlaDt 
part  in  dissolving  up  the  mineral  ingredients  taken  ioto  the 
system  as  food.  This  seems  one  way  in  which  carbonic  tai 
acts  beneficially  when  taken  in  winea,  been,  and  efierrsKiog 
vraters.  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  acta  probably  in  thi 
same  manner  as  the  other  adds. 

The  TolatUe  oils  are  added  to  other  Unda  of  food,  ui, 
as  condiments  and  spices,  form  a  eenraicwma  fstturi  ib 
diet.  Wo  may  dasi  these,  with  alcoht^  aa  alinulanto  of 
the  silicons  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  use  of  tea,  coffi»j  chocolate,  and  Paraguay  tea,  ia 
Inforion,  constitutes  a  curious  class  of  alimentary  subitanca. 
In  tea,  coffiee,  and  Paiagnay  tea,  a  principle  is  found  identical 
in  every  instance,  to  which  the  name  Thein  or  Csffein  hsi 
beengiven.  Asnbslanceverysimilar,  Theobromine,  isfonni 
in  chocolate.  It  is  undoubtedly  upon  the  action  of  theK 
substances  that  the  dietetfeal  uses  of  these  plants  d^nd 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  aciion  of 
this  principle.  Liebig  suggested  that  the  taurin  foand  in 
the  bile  was  formed  from  tbe  waste  tissues  of  the  body 
carried  ioto  die  blood  ;  and  that  this  -taurin  was  oecesary 
for  the  prodnetion  of  carbonic  add  gas,  or  rather  to  get  rid 
of  the  carbonaceous  matter  In  the  ayatem  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  add  gas.  The  taurin  mnat  be  constantly  fomed, 
otherwise  the  neat  of  the  body  ia  not  maintained,  the  car- 
b<niaceous  matter  not  got  rid  of,  and  diseaaa  is  eogendercd. 
If  persons  have  not  snffident  hoa,  or  if  Iha  digestive  ergui 
do  not  enable  them  to  carry  a  suffident  qnanttty  of  nutri- 
ment to  the  system,  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  consumed  to 
form  taurin.  Liebig  found  that  thein  had  a  composition 
identic^  with  taurin,  or  so  nearly  as  to  render  it  a  sofficient 
substitute  for  taurin,  and  thus  bv  the  use  of  theia,  he  ta^ 
posed  we  were  actually  preventing  the  waste  of  tbe  bodv, 
and  so  maintaining  health  at  less  expense  than  we  could  by 
taking  more  solid  food. 

Persons  who  cannot  consome  a  soflident  quantity  of  food 
to  yield  the  carbon  necessary  for  gmerating  animal  hes^ 
have  reconrae  fo  tea,  and  find  it  actually  a  nntiitioaa  article 
of  diet ;  and  it  ia  only,  aays  Liebig,  *'  by  anoh  meaDs  as  tfaii 
that  it  can  act  aa  a  nutntioas  ^nt."  But  another  theoiy 
has  been  advanced  b^  Dr.  Playfair.  He  eays  thdn  has  a 
composition  very  similar  to  nervoos  matter.  ~  Now,  tteiag 
that  every  operation  of  the  mind  roust  be  attended  wiib  • 
loss  of  nerrons  matter,  there  ia  a  necessity  for  a  supply  of 
that  nervons  matter  to  enable  the  mind  to  cany  on  its  t^rs* 
tions.   A  large  quantity  of  pro*dB«oeons  natter  «oald  ba 
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leqnirad  to  be  nippliad  to  fwm  the  nanrooi  nutter  with 
wDper  oon^titnenti  if  taken  in  by  nwuu  of  meat  or  bread. 
But  tfaeie  attiltnda  at  woe  beetMas  a  conititaent  of  narrons 
muter;  and  this  aceonnta  fat  tha  agraeabla  atimnlas  and 
pennanaut  affiict  on  the  nund  produced  by  the  naa  of  tea 
lud  oo0Be,  partieolarly  by  itadioas  panoni,  aa  well  aa 
ihow  whose  nerrooe  tyatema  are  exhauited  from  various 

Id  any  just  estiniate  of  diet  the  mineral  ingredients 
iliouM  be  considered.  The  forata  which  they  amme  in  the 
irsiem  are  not  well  known,  but  we  have  a  cipital  initanee 


in  the  phosphate  of  lime>  which,  forming  a  part  of  the 
bones,  we  know  must  be  supplied  throogh  the  dieL  This 
snbstaaca  is  found  in  the  cneal  grasses,  and  perhaps  one 
tessoa  that  man  takee  these  grasses  ere^where  Sta  the  rnb- 
stantiTO  articles  of  his  diet  is  Uie  possession  of  this  substance. 
IroD  is  another  substance  which  is  &eqaently  deficient  in 
the  blood.  It  is  natorally  supplied  in  the  food;  bat  this 
fulingjiron  is  given  medicinally.  Potash  in  ooiiU>ination 
with  vegetable  acida  seems  to  have  the  power  of  {mventing 
seuiry.  Chkoide  of  sodium  is  another  well-known  instanw 
of  the  necessity  of  mineral  ingredients  in  the  food. 


Seamplei  o/Diefariti. 


DiETuuss  or  Soiantas  ihe  Buieaa. 

Eolith  Soldier  .  . 

Englufa  Soldier  in  Iadi»  ■ 
Eogibb  Skilor  (Freih  Meat)  . 
GDglith  Sailor  (Salt  Meat)  , 
Dutch  Soldier,  in  War  . 
Datch  Soldier,  la  Peace 
French  Soldier  . 
BiTarian  Soldier        •  • 
Hmiui  Soldier  . 


Dnramin  op  m  Yodmo. 
Chrirt'l  Hotpital,  Hertfbrd 
Chrut'a  Hoapiul,  Loaden  . 
Ckelscs  Ho^tilal,  Bo^a'  Scheol  . 
GrttBWieh  Hoapital,  Boj^  School 

DiBTanm  or  tub  Jtoia. 

Greenwich  Peniiooen        .  . 
Chebea  Pentioaen 
GiUcapie  Hoai»Ul.  Edinburgh  . 
Trinitj  Hoapital,  E^Dborth  . 

Old  Paiipn  Dwruiis, 

Clan  1  

Claaaii  .... 

CIbm  3  

Claw  4  

Claat  5  

Clsai6 

Arense  of  all  Eo|[1iah  Oountiet  in  1851 
St.  Cutlibert't,  R<'i:iburgh 
Cit/  W'orkhouM,  Ediubur]^!) 

Bmguib  Primm  DicTiKiia. 
OsmS.   Malea  . 
ClaaaS.  Halei 
CUai  4,  8.  and  7.    Hslea  . 
ClaaaA.  Halea 

BmoaL  PajtoH  Dienam. 
Nen- Labouring  Coovicta .  . 
Working  ConvicU 
CoDUictora'  iuufficiest  Diet  • 


BoMaAv  Puioif  DiiTiKisa. 
All  Clauet  of  Priaonen  oot  on  Hard  labour 
Priwnets  oo  Hard  lAbour  .       .  . 

AacTic  AKD  oTBKK  Dimaus. 
Eiquimaux 

Yaeot  

Bo^asmaa  *.«.■. 

Hottantat         •       .       .       •  • 
^giicuttniml  Labourer,  England     •  ■ 
Agneiiltanl  Li^uror,  BngUad  . 
Jtfrkoltanl  I«bDarer,  lo^  .      •  ■ 


Weight 
In  oaa. 
per  «Mk. 

Nitrogen- 
ana  Ingra- 
dUnta. 

■ubataaeaa 

free  from 
HltnqiaB. 

Mineral 
Uauar. 

Catton. 

Cftrbos  in 

tMa 

between 

Oarbcra  In 
Heat 
glTari- 

378 

36-15 

127-18 

4-93 

71-68 

3-66 

SSI 

3415 

103-19 

2-39 

66-32 

8-58 

303 

34-82 

102-89 

3-17 

70-55 

j 

8-70 

290 

40-83 

132  20 

6-03 

87-40 

394 

198 

35-21 

102-08 

1-85 

74-08 

3-87 

3S3 

24-52 

106-80 

4-15 

70-77 

5-32 

347 

33-34 

127-76 

4-63 

85-25 

4-72 

242 

31-08 

102-10 

8-32 

62-45 

1 

5-47 

423 

33-00 

136-00 

77-00 

1 

6-16 

210 

17-16 

81-37 

3-47 

39-18 

4-31 

243 

17-37 

76-83 

2-84 

46-95 

6-02 

345 

13-89 

98-28 

5-93 

57-«7 

} 

B-39 

231 

18-43 

86-73 

3-63 

53-87 

5-39 

269 

24-46 

122-21 

3-54 

72-43 

5-46 

332 

2995 

112-64 

4-65 

78-03 

4-80 

156 

21  02 

92-32 

3-35 

71-39 

J 

6-26 

192 

19-63 

97-34 

3-SS 

57-30 

£-38 

— 

20-31 

88-61 

■■97 

54'30 

4-95 

14-96 

89-59 

2-89 

51-10 

} 

6-81 

— 

15-78 

99*88 

3-91 

55-43 

6-50 

19-23 

116-84 

3-96 

67-87 

} 

6-50 

— 

15-49 

96-51 

3-58 

54  •72 

6-53 

14-67 

88-03 

2-84 

49-57 

[ 

6-85 

2-2-00 

99 -00 

58  00 

'  4*85 

175 

14-80 

89-37 

3-31 

46-S8 

5-85 

107 

13-30 

49-99 

1-74 

31-48 

4-36 

206  i 

15-28 

111-85 

346 

59-23 

MS 

276 

18-26 

123-60 

4-06 

67-53 

1 

6  81 

07I  ] 

J7ii 

2v9J 

1 25- 9B 

69  H8 

o  19 

B26 

20-29 

130-57 

4-23 

7831 

6-65 

224 

18-43 

163-16 

3-08 

76-35 

7«2 

296 

28-16 

191-13 

2-97 

91-07 

5-S6 

167i 

12-70 

135-95 

1-30 

61-33 

8-86 

182 

28-00 

101-50 

2-03 

68-81 

4 -52 

324 

35-63 

128-80 

2-45 

87-22 

4-50 

250-00 

1380-00 

1125-00 

999-00 

64000 

966-00 

674-00 

868-00 

555-00 

42400 

400-00 

604-00 

163-6 

26'64 

106-57 

I-IO 

74-70 

114-6 

20-39 

72-46 

1-18 

51-72 

1  = 

318-0 

14-02 

138-27 

3-41 

61-54 

A  few  plain  rules  for  taking  food  will  properly  conclude 
this  article. 

la  the  fimt  place,  food  should  be  properly  cooked.  Many 
sube^ces  which  sre  very  indigestible  when  in  the  raw 
itate  are  rendered  perfectly  digestible  by  cooking.  Although 
the  stomach  ia  capable  of  digeatisg  froits  and  some  kinds  uf 
K«da  withoac  any  exposure  to  heat,  yet,  as  a  general  ru]»t 
the  breaking  down  of  the  tissnee  wmch  occurs  in  co<^iig 


greatly  facilitates  the  digestion  of  both  animal  aa*  ve^'aW. 
food.    But  whilst  that  cooking  is  proper  niV^v  eMb.w  ui^ 
stomach  more  easily  to  reduce  the  food  to  ^^^^-^''^^^^^ 
chyle,  there  are  extremes  of  preparaUon        _„™^  v> 
[»Iatable  are  to  be  avoided.    Foodthat  «  «»^^r^S;*,a^i 
as  to  reduce  it  to  a  fluid  con^lioD,  ^  V>\\4  «a:^ 

variooa  made  dishes,  do  not  preseai  »a«»^^^^  ^  Vwfc 
for  tha  heaUhy  proceaa  of  digeMu«tiO  ^  \  » 
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the  objMt  is  to  prevent  the  stomach  tnm  doing  duty  such 
food  is  proper.  It  may  also  be  taken  occasionally  with 
advantage  as  a  variety  in  diet,  bnt  food  taktti  long  together 
in  thii  lorm  is  injarioas. 

Much  indigaitible  food  at  a  time  should  be  aT<nded. 
Many  of  the  articles  of  onr  diet  an  less  digestible  than 
others,  and  when  taken  in  smaU  qnantities  are  not  iDjorions. 
It  is  when  nieh  sobstanees  are  made  the  princiml  coii> 
Btitnents  of  a  meal  -that  danger  is  likely  to  aiue.  To 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  less  digestible  kinds  of  foods : — 
Unfermented  bread  and  biscnits,  uncooked  vegetables  eaten 
as  salad,  unripe  frnits,  cheese,  pie-ernst,  Cat  meats  smoked,  as 
bacon,  and  the  fat  of  meat,  some  kinds  of  fishes,  especially 
the  Crwtacea,  crabs,  lobsters,  &e.  Heavy  meals  of  any 
one  of  these  articles  of  diet,  or  mixtures  of  them,  may  be 
very  injnrious,  and  produce  seriona  attacb  (rf  in^gestion,  if 
not  other  diseases. 

Solid  food  should  be  well  masticated  before  it  is  swallowed. 
The  teeth  are  organs  given  na  on  purpose  to  perform  this 
fonetion,  and  its  accomplishment  is  attended  also  with  the 
mixtnre  of  the  saliva  with  the  food,  which  uems  to  he  an 
important  step  in  the  process  of  digestion.  Althoo^  b^ 
hasty  mastication  persons  in  hnsiiiess  hope  to  save  thnr 
time,  they  shoold  know  that  at  least  it  is  a  loss  of  food,  if  not 
immediately  a  loss  of  health.  Much  more  food  is  digested 
when  it  is  well  masticated  than  when  it  is  swallowed  very 
hastily  in  large  masses.  Food  that  is  imperfectly  masticated 
IS  digested  with  difficulty,  and  remains  sometimes  so  long  in 
the  stomach  as  to  prodace  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  re* 
maining  unacted  upon  it  patrifies,  producing  pain  and  taint* 
ingthe  breath. 

Even  where  mastication  is  Very  complete  it  is  always 
better  to  swallow  slowly,  as  by  this  means  every  part  of  the 
food  is  brought  more  fully  under  the  inflaenee  of  the  gastric 
acid  of  the  stomach,  hy  whidi  it  is  vmand  fot  abswption 
into  the  blood.  *^  " 

Full  and  heavy  meals  should  be  avoided.  It  is  better  to 
get  up  from  table  with  an  appetite  than  to  foel  that  no  more 
food  could  be  taken.  It  is  always  difficolt  to  say  how  much 
should  he  with  propriety  taken.  Some  systems  will  bear 
twice  as  much  food  as  others,  whilst  there  are  those  who 
require  twice  as  much  food  as  others.  Scales  and  wei^ta 
are  dangerous  instruments  at  table,  as  some  men  will  starve 
on  what  others  will  thrive.  There  is  an  instinct  which,  if 
obeyed,  constantly  cries  "Hold,  enon^;**  which  if  men 
would  listen  to  would  always  guide  them  right.  The  feelings 
after  eating  should  be  those  of  re&eshment  and  comfort— 
foelingB  tlmt  an  not  often  present  when  too  laige  a  meal 
has  been  eaten.  All  food  taken  into  the  system  and  not 
wanted  is  likely  to  be  in  the  way,  and  the  processes  adopted 
by  natnn  for  ratting  rid  of  the  mcubns  an  not  nnfreqoently 
attended  by  disease  and  death. 

Pexsow  who  habitoaUpr  over-eat  an  frequently  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  medianes  to  correct  the  errors  of  their 
indulgence.  Such  an  unnatural  way  of  correcting  the  evils 
of  an  unnatural  habit  is  itself  likely  to  prodace  disease  in 
the  system. 

Active  bodily  exertion  should  not  be  taken  immediately 
the  principal  meal.  The  stomach  requires  a  supply  of 
Uood  to  perform  its  functions.  If  Uie  current  is  diverted 
to  other  origans  digestion  is  prevented.  On  this  account 
leading  at  meals  is  an  objectionable  practice.  The  brain  in 
Una  process  gete  the  blood  which  the  stomach  requires. 
Long  walks  and  hard  study  should  both  be  avoided  after  a 
full  meal. 

Long  hsting  is  bad.  It  is  had  when  the  body  it  resting ; 
It  IB  much  worse  when  the  body  is  actively  engaged,  ^e 
stomach,  like  all  other  organs,  performs  its  functions  in 
virtue  of  the  stimulus  affor<Ud  it  by  the  blood.  If  the  blood 
is  allowed  to  go  a  long  time  without  a  renewal  of  its  consti- 
tiients  it  no  lonoBr  supplies  the  nervous  system  with  energy; 
the  stomach,  aud  even  other  organs,  flag  in  the  performance 
of  tiieir  duty,  and  as  a  consequence  digestion  is  imperfectly 
performed.  How  often  should  man  eat  in  the  day  1  la  the 
moniing,  at  noon,  and  at  nidit,  is  the  answer  given  by  the 
instucts  of  man. 

The  body  can  go  longer  without  food  whilst  resting  than 
when  awake  j  home  persona  may  with  safety  go  a  longer 
nnmlMT  of  bonis  between  the  night  and  morning  meal 
than  between  the  moniing  and  noon,  or  the  nom  ud  night 

Then  an  no  ruin  without  ozeeptions  in  certain  casw, 
ind  there  an  many  circumstances  which  oust  modify  the 


application  of  the  foregoing  rules,  as  well  as  in  other  vsjrs 
regulate  the  taking  of  food. 

Age  is  a  peipetually  modifying  inflaenee.  The  new-born 
inbn'-  requires  the  food  which  nature  has  provided  for  it* 
VMmiynonr  or  two.  As  it  grows  older  the  intemli  tt 
which  it  takes  its  food  become  longer;  hat  it  should  be 
always  recollected,  that  as  a  role  chifdiui  should  bare  nwrs 
eating  times  than  adults.  Orown-np  people  an  too  apt  to 
assume  that  what  is  good  for  themselves  is  ^ood  for  ehilusn ; 
hence  as  great  an  amount  of  suffiBring  is  entailed  on  cluldren  by 
restricting  the  quantity  and  times  of  taking  their  diet  amonnt 
the  rich  as  come  upon  them  from  absolute  want  amoDgit  ut 
poor.  The  cmving  appetite  of  children  is  no  vice  of  fslln 
homan  nature,  but  the  incessant  demands  of  an  ever-wuting 
yet  ever-growing  human  body.  Bread  and  batter,  or  treacle, 
or  common  cake,  should  always  be  allowed  if  uked  for  bv 
rapidly  growing  hoys  and  girls  between  the  boon  wbia 
adnlts  find  convenient  for  ueir  meals.  An  evil  hove*K 
arising  out  of  the  healthy  appetite  of  ^routh  shoaM  lie 
guarded  against ;  it  is,  tut  whilst  nowins  a  habit  f>  ac- 
qnired  of  eating  huge  quantities  of  food  ^Mai  an  no  longer 
required  whm  growth  has  ceased.  If  the  appetite  ii  not 
checked  bj^reason  at  this  period  of  life,  the  bibit  of  eitiog 
more  than  is  neoessaiy  may  be  productive  of  evil  resolts. 

Old  ue  requires  a  more  frequent  reoonne  to  food  than  the 
adult,  thongh  not  in  so  large  a  quantity.  "  A  little  awl 
often  "  is  a  maxim  that  enables  many  aged  persatu  to  cod- 
tinue  their  influence  in  the  woild,  whilst  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  habits  of  youth  and  middle  age  has  cost  maaj 
declining  ones  their  lives. 

The  mode  of  life  influedees  the  diet.  The  sedentaiy,  Uie 
inactive,  do  not  consume  so  mach  muscle  and  nerve  ui  theii 
existence  as  the  active  and  laborious,  and  accordiuBly  le- 
quire  less  food.  The  tailor  ought  not  Ia  eai  so  much  u  the 
uy-labonnr;  and  the  ladyidl  day  in  her  dnwing-rooai or 
carriage  cannot  expect  the  aroetito  or  the  enjojrment  of 
food  which  is  bestowed  by  the  laws  of  natnn  on  her  home- 
mud. 

Other  things  being  the  same  men  food  is  required  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  more  in  eold  (^imates  than  in  bot 
ones.  This  arises  from  the  greater  consumption  of  certain 
parts  of  the  food  in  maintaining  the  animal  neat  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  external  cold.  HencCj  to  bring  the  appetite  of 
Christmas  to  the  Midsummer  meal  is  to  run  the  huard  of  ■ 
surfeit;  whilst  the  traveller  who  carries  the  eating  habits  of 
the  north  to  oountries  under  the  lino  frequentiy  perisbea  of 
fevera  brought  on  by  repletion. 

(Moleachott,  Phyaiotogi*  dn  Nahrungs  Mittel;  Ward, 
Settnce  qf  Health;  Food  of  Man^  in  Knight's  Shilling 
Volumes  ;  Lecturea  on  Ae  Food  ^Mam,  by  Dr.  Lankesier ; 
LiUert  on  Diet,  by  Dr.  Lankester ;  Feraira,  Ontk»Diet<4 
Mans  Liebig,  O^emittrg  ^  Food;  Liebig,  Xettcra  en{V 
muttrjfi  Archer,  Popvtar  Beonomie  Botany;  Caipenter, 
Prineiplet  of  Ph/tiwigy.) 

FORAMINIFERA  {Fommen^  fero),  a  group  of  miBnt< 
Marine  Animals  of  low  oiKanisation,  consisting  of  a  alinf 
transparent  jelly,  invested  with  a  hard,  usuuly  calcarecu 
shell ;  found  in  sea-sand  and  amongst  marine  refuse  dredged 
up  from  deep  water.  Owing  to  many  of  their  shells  having 
a  ppiral  form,  these  creatures  were  long  thonsht  to  bt 
highly  oi^auiaed  Mbllutca,  allied  to  the  living  Nmitiliu— 
an  error  into  which  most  naturalists  fell  until  receotJy, 
when  these  animals  became  the  subject  of  a  more  rigoroos 
and  searcfaiog  investigation  than  tiiey  had  pnviously  undci^ 
gone. 

ThoDch  usually  very  minute,  their  elegant  forms  cirlr 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturaUsta.  They  were  noticed  by 
Oualtieri,  Planchus,  and  LadermttUer,  prior  to  the  appesr- 
anoe  of  the  '  Svstema  Natnra '  of  Linnmas.  In  the  Uu<f 
work  they  are  included  amonnt  the  NautUi^  the  animal,  u 
well  as  uiat  of  the  recent  Nautiliu  pompiUua  nith  which 
LinnsBus  associates  them,  being  alike  unknown  to  the  Swedish 
naturalist.  In  the  ISth  edition  are  deecriptions  of  15  spe- 
cies. In  1780  Soldani,  an  Italian  priest,  published  tve 
elabonte  worki,  abundantly  illustrated^  and  laigely  devoted 
to  the  recent  and  fossil  forms  of  Foreminiferons  Shells.  He 
divides  them  into  groups  (each  as  Nautiliy  Hammottice,  andj 
Orthoceratd)  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  bat  the  i^J^ 
are  monuments  of  his  labour  and  perseverunce.  In  17Si| 
some  of  tiie  British  spedes  wen  figured  by  Walker  in  his 
'Tratacea  Hinuta  Ruiora.'  The  'British  Conchologr'  % 
Montague,  1803  (and  '  Supplement,*  1808),  contained  a  st^ 
laqer  number  of  British  forms,  Mpecting  Um  nu^oiityal 
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which  the  error  of  LinnsBiu  was  still  followed ;  but  some 
vere  shown  to  he  BO  different  from  the  true  Nautili  « to 
itqoire  reDionng  fnnn  that  genni.  In  1603  Ficbtel  and 
Hell  figuad  waay  of  the  qnml  ibiBU,  which  they  inelndad 
nongit  the  iVb«ft'&'.  In  1B08  De  Montfort  attempted  to 
■BbdiTids  the  groap  into  a  namber  of  lepante  fnam,  hat 
itill  nnrded  them  as  Cephahpoda,  in  which  he  wm 
fbllowea  by  Fleming  and  other  more  recent  writers. 

In  18S6  the  stndy  of  the  Foraminifera  received  a  fresh 
impulse  from  the  labours  of  H.  D'Orbigny,  a  French  natn* 
nlut,  who  in  that  yen  presented  his  first  memoir  on  the 
nibject  to  the  French  Academy.  Thii  memoir  embraced  the 
classification  of  the  whole  of  the  Cephalopodons  Molltuea, 
or  animals  allied  to  the  Cattle-Fish  ;  wiUi  which  group  of 
organisms  D'Orbigny,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  stady, 
imagined  the  foramimfera  to  have  the  closest  affinities. 
He  dirided  the  latter  into  five  great  Eunilies,  which  were 
again  Babdivided  into  a  number  of  genera>  most  of  them  new ; 
the  Tariooa  forms  being  thus  thrown  into  natural  groups  in  a 
way  tib«t  had  not  previously  been  attempted  even  by  De 
Hontfoct.  Though  D'OrUgny  retained  the  enoneona  idea 
of  his  i»edeces8ors  as  to  the  nwlogical  relatim  of  the  ^ 
nmin^erOy  this  error  did  not  affect  the  value  of  his  subdi- 
visions of  the  class,  which  constituted  an  important  step  in 
advance  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  other*.  Indeed  the 
value  of  his  classification  is  shown  by  its  retention  in  the 
writings  of  all  who  have  succeeded  Mm  in  the  stndy.  He 
distributed  the  species  into  55  genera,  introducing  into  the 
catalogue  an  enormous  nnmber  of  new  forms,  which  he  dis- 
eover«l  in  sands  broaght  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the 
flobe.  The  views  of  D'Orbigny  and  his  predecessors  re- 
■pecting  the  MoIIuscoob  character  of  these  animals  were 
Moctioned  by  Cnvier  in  an  edition  of  the  '  Animal  Kingdom/ 
pnbliabcd  in  1828. 

In  1835  M-Dojardin  presented  a  memoir  to  the  ' Annales 
del  Sdraees  Naturelles,'  based  upon  an  examination  of  the 
ficent  aiUmals  of  the  Faraanniferaj  in  which  be  rejected 
Uia  idea  that  they  had  any  affinities  with  the  MoUusea.  He 
painted  oat  the  uct  that  the  animal  which  tenanted  the  cal- 
nreoDs  shell  was  a  mere  animated  slime*  having  no  visible 
nganisation,  and  consequently  very  different  from  the  hij^hly 
organised  C^?hal<qK>^,  with  which  they  had  previously  been 
amociated.  He  considered  their  true  loolc^cal  position  to 
be  near  the  Amteia,  commonly  known  as  the  Proteus  Ant- 
Bulcale,  and  that  iher  constitute  part  of  a  laiver  group,  to 
vbich  he  assigned  the  name  of  Wtizopoda.  In  1834  and 
1S39  Professor  Ehrenbei^  presented  two  memoirs  to  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  in  which  he  advocated  the  opinion  that 
Ibe  Fontmimfira  vrwe  polype-bearing  animab,  allied  to  the 
Fnatra  and  other  Hosa-Corala,  by  him  termed  Biyceoa,  and 
of  which  th^  formed  the  first  order,  Po^tfiMsMss.  He  alao 
a^gned  to  Uiem  internal  organs  which  no  other  ohserven 
have  been  able  to  discover :  but  notwithstanding  these  errors 
be  did  good  aerrice  by  the  discovery  that  the  White-Chalk 
Bocks  were  principally  composed  of  the  aggrega,ted  shells  of 
Feramtiniferaf  which  by  their  gradual  accumulation  had  thus 
Nodnced  widely-extended  masses  of  calcareous  strata,  many 
Undreds  of  feet  in  thickness.  The  existence  of  numerous 
f  ouil  Foramiai/era  in  the  Chalk  had  been  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale  in  1835 ;  and  still  later,  the  rich  harvest  of 
bnotifal  forms  to  be  obtaioed  from  these  Cretaceous  strata 
Tu  forther  demonstrated  by  M.  D'Orbigny  in  hiamonQgra|& 
'On  the  Foraminifera  of  the  White  Chalk.' 

In  1&45  Pnfiessor  Williamson  pobliahed  a  memoir  in  the 
'Tianaactioni  of  the  litmaty  and  Riiloso^ueal  Society  of 
Hanchf^^,'  in  which  he  fiiraier  demonstnted  the  entire 
abeoee  of  mm  real  resemblance  between  the  I^mamn^mra 
nd  the  O^tUopoda,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  ar- 
nnpjyg  the  former  in  an  inferior  portion  of  the  zoological 
icaie.  "  At  first  he  ado[ked  the  idea  of  Ehrenbetg,  but  in  a 
ftibseqaent  memoir  (IMS),  he  c^me  to  the  eondnsion  that 
iity  were  not  polypiferons,  but  that  they  approximated  to 
tite  Sponge*  on  the  one  hand,  and,  as  had  been  asserted  by 
M.  Dojarain,  to  the  AauiAa  on  the  ether ;  their  true  position 
in  any  linear  arrangement  being  immediately  above  the 
imaez  of  these  clasKS  of  objects.  In  another  memoir,  read 
in  If^l,  describing  the  complicated  structure  of  some  forms 
oi  the  gentu  OrinciUina,  Professor  Williamson  says,  "  Look- 
ing it  the  atruetnre  of  the  shell  of  the  OrhiaiHtta  adwiM, 
and  e«pecially  at  the  large  orifices  which  commnnieate  be- 
tween its  vmnotti  cavities,  we  cannot  fait  to  obeerre  that  it 
k  a  reticoloted  calcareous  akeletoD,  whose  proportionate 
Ti^on  to  the  liu  of  the  nft  uinul  has  diffwed  but  little 


from  that  of  the  siticeo-keratose  network  of  many  apongei 
to  the  slimy  substance  with  which  tliey  are  invested.  The 
attempt  to  isolate  the  Tarions  portions  of  0.  adtmea,  and 
ndfla  each  portim  to  the  nnk  of  an  individnal  animal,  even 
in  the  limited  sense  in  iriiieh  we  should  adnut  neh  a  die* 
tinction  in  the  polypes  of  a  Sirlvlaria  or  of  a  Ooryoniat 
appevs  to  me  v^olly  inadmissible.  If  tile  soft  structures  of 
Onkukna  are  as  devoid  of  visible  organisation  as  those  of 
our  British  Foraminiftra,  and  I  have  very  little  donfat  that 
such  will  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  animal  will  be 
Tory  litUe  raised  above  the  Bolypiftra,  only  possessing  a 
symmetrical  calcareous  fll^eleton,  which  is  at  once  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal."  Q  Transactions  of  the  Hieroscopieal 
Society  of  London.*) 

In  1846  M.  D'Orbigny  published  his  work  '  On  the  Fossil 
Foraminifera  of  the  Tertiary  Basin  of  Vienna,'  in  which  he 
abandoned  the  views  advocated  in  his  earlier  writings.  He 
now  recognised  the  inferiority  of  these  objects  to  the  Cepha- 
lopodi,  with  whidi  he  had  previously  arranged  then.  He 
rejected  the  idea  that  thmr  wne  aggre^ted  creatures,  as  held 
by  Ehrenberg,  as  also  ue  existence  of  the  intestinal  canal 
and  organs  of  reproduction  dmcribed  by  the  iUustiious 
Fmssiao;  bnt  he  arrived  at  the  coudnrion  that  they  held 
a  position  intermediate  between  the  Pofyj^mf  and  the 
Eehinodermata. 

M.  D'Orbigny  sm,  "  After  what  has  preceded  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  Foraminifera,  the  comparison  demon- 
strates that  they  cannot  be  arranged  in  any  of  the  known 
Zoological  Classes.  Moch  less  complex  than  the  Eckinoder- 
mata  or  the  Poly^/era  as  to  their  intemid  organisation,  they 
have  through  their  filaments  (pseudopodia)  part  of  the  mode 
of  locomotion  of  the  former,  and  are  by  Uieir  isolated,  non- 
aggregated,  free  existence,  more  advanced  in  the  sode  than 
the  latter.  This  individnal  existence  of  the  I^trami«ijmif 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  and  their  mode  of  locomotiini, 
are  characters  which  deserve  to  be  taken  into  considemtiiw. 
Although  less  complex  than  many  Pt^pi^ra,  they  have  not 
a  common  aggr^te  life.  A  multitude  does  not  unite  to 
form  a  regular  body  as  amongst  the  Pofypifera.  The^  are 
locomotive,  which  the  others  are  not.  Their  means  of  loco- 
motion are  complex,  ud  the  great  r^larity  of  the  testa- 
ceous envelope  of  their  segments  places  them  &r  above  the 
Polfpiftra.  On  the  other  hand,  much  less  perfect  than  the 
Eehinodermata,  they  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  all  respects. 
We  believe  also  that,  because  of  the  radiation  of  their  fila- 
ments the  position  of  the  ^oftn»tm/«nz  is  in  the  interval 
(embranchement)  of  the  radiating  animals  of  Cuvier,  between 
the  Echinodermata  and  the  Palypifera,  as  an  altt^ether  in- 
dependent class."  0  Snr  les  Foraminifires  Foasilea  do  Baaain 
Tertiaite  de  Vienne,  p.  19.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  great  infiBriority  to  the 
EdiSnodennata,  which  possess  a  distinct  alimentary  canal, 
a  nervoiu  mreulating  and  snnal  ^atemj  and  connecting 
vrith  the  defined  ^gutive  cavity  of  the  polype  recent 
discoveries  respecting  its  reproduction  by  ova,  through 
the  agency  of  medusiformbuds,  we  must  conclude  that  these 
latter  are  equally  removed  from  the  structureless  animsls  of 
the  Foraminifera.  In  the  preceding  argument  M.  D'Orbigny 
formats  that  the  freedom,  isolation,  and  independence,  upon 
which  he  la3rB.so  much  stress,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
fixed  compound  Polypifera,  in  their  embryonic  or  larval 
states.  Consequently  this  feature,  which  in  the  Foraminifera 
is  normal  and  persistent,  betokens  inferiority  rather  than 
superiority  to  the  Fclypifera,  in  which  aggr^ation  and  fixa- 
tion indicate  maturity  and  a  higher  development.  The  ai;^ 
ment  drawn  from  their  synunetiy  is  (tf  no  value.  Notibug 
can  be  more  ^mmetrical  than  many  of  the  sponge  s^cola ; 
and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  symmetrical  plaote 
{Deamidea)  are  amongst  the  lowest  forms. 

An  additional  memoir  by  Professor  Williamson,  in  1851 
('  Qoarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,'  voL  L), 
afforded  other  and  still  more  striking  evidence  of  the  pro- 
bable correctness  of  the  views  previotisly  enunciated,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  structure  of  a  species  of  Faujatina,  and 
especially  showed  that  the  new  growths  which  added  to  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  were  all  applied  to  its  exterior  and  not 
to  its  interior,  apparently  indicating  that  the  eelatinoas  ani- 
mal had  the  power  of  extending  itself  over  the  exterior  of 
the  shell,  or  of  retreating  to  its  interior  at  will,  reinindii<g  ns 
of  the  movements  of  the  gelatinous  envelope  in  some  of  the 
less  highly  otvanised  Fon^form  Coids.  (Rymer  Jones, 
'  Animd  Kingdom,*  p.  19.)  In  1845  Dr.  Carpenter  laid  be- 
fore the  Oeological  Soeietr  of  Limdna  an  cluHcate  nca 
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•B  the  itractnre  of  some  iatereBting  fouU  fomw  belonging  to 
the  genen  Orbiioida  and  /funmidina,  which  with  the 
pablication  of  M.  D'Oibigny  on  the  Feramini/era  of  Cube, 
eonttitnte  the  chief  additimal  woriu  thit  have  ^ipaared  on 
thii  nbject. 

Tbe  following  ib  the  latest  classificaUon  of  Ibe  Foramini- 
ftra  adofited  by  M.  D'Orbixn^,  aod  though  marked  by 
some  serions  imperfections,  it  is  tbe  best  that  has  been 
hitherto  poblishea.  Tbe  five  principal  divisions  are  chiefly 
based  on  the  variationi  in  tu  anangenunt  of  the  sooces- 
sively  added  segments. 

Order  1.  Monottega. — Animal  consisting  of  a  aingle  seg- 
ment. Shell  composed  of  a  single  chamber.  Genera ; 
Oromia,  Dujardiii ;  OrbuHnOf  D'Orbigny;  Ootina, 
D'Orbigny. 

Order  8.  Stieh4M^a.—AmauX  conusting  of  segments  ac^ 
ranged  in  a  single  Hue.  Shell  composed  of  chambers 
superimposed  linearly  on  a  single  straight  or  cnrved 
axis.   No  spiral  growths : — 


Olandvlina,  D'Orbigny. 
Nodomria,  Lamarck, 
Orthocerina,  D'Orb. 
DerUcUinOy  D'Orb. 
Frondiculana,  Defi-anee. 
LingulinOf  D'Orb. 


Rimvlina,  D'Orb. 
Vagin^ijuif  D'Orb. 
Jfarginulina,  D'Orb. 
Conulina,  D'Orb. 
Pavonina,  D*Orb. 
Webbina,  D'Orb. 


Order  3.  Hdicotteffa. — Animal  consisting  of  segments  ar- 
nmgad  in  a  spiral.  Chambers  piled  up  or  anperimposed 
on  one  axis,  forming  a  spizal  volute  :— 


OngteBariOf  D'Orb. 
FlabdHna,  D'Orh. 
fiobulinat  D'Orb. 
Fiuuiina,  Fischer. 
yonionina,  D'Orb. 
Nummulina,  D'Orb. 
Aanlina,  D'Orb. 
Siderolina,  Lamarck. 
Hanerina,  D'Orb. 
Opereulina,  D'Oib. 
Vertebraiina,  D'Orb. 
Foli/gtomella,  Lamarck. 
Fenerojotit,  Lamarck. 
DtndrUina,  D'Orb. 
Spirolina,  Lamnrck. 
Qk^mo,  D'Orb. 
Lituola,  Lamarck. 
Orbiculina,  Lamarck. 


Alveotina,  D'Orb. 
Botalina,  Lamarck. 
Olabifferina,  D'Orb. 
Planorbulina,  D'Orb. 
Truncatulina,  D'Orb. 
Anonialina,  D'Orb, 
JtotcUina,  D'Orb. 
Valmdina,  D'Orb. 
Vernmitina,  D'Orb. 
Bvlimina,  D'Orb. 
Uvigerina,  D'Orb. 
Pyrulina,  D'Orb. 
Faujagina,  D'Orb. 
Caiiderina,  D'Orb. 
Chrymlidina,  D'Orh. 
Clavuiina,  D'Orb^ 
Gaudryna,  D'Orb, 


Order  4.  Entomoitega. — Animal  composed  of  alternating 
segments  forming  a  spiral.  Chambers  piled  up  or 
superimposed  upon  two  alternating  aus,  forming  a 
spiral : — 


MOefMt^ina,  D'Orb. 
Qutidmna,  D'Orh, 


Itobertina,  D'Orb. 
Aiterigerina,  D'Oib. 
Amphiategina,  D'Orb. 

Order  ff.  Enallailega, — Animal  composed  of  alternately 
arranged  uegmenU  without  forming  s  spiral.  Chambers 
disposed  altematelv  along  two  or  three  distinct  axeij 
not  forming  a  spiral > 


Dimorphina,  D'Orb. 
Ouaulina,  D'Orb. 
Polyvwrphijta,  D'Orb. 
Virgvlina,  D'Orb. 
Bigenerina,  D'Orb. 
OemmulinOj  D'Orb. 


TextUariOf  Defrance, 
Vvlvulina,  D'Orb. 
BUivina,  D'Orb, 
Sagrina,  D'Orb. 
amepJuta,  D'Orh. 


Order  6.  Agathistega.—'hiiiaaii  composed  of  s^ments 
wound  round  an  axis.  Chambers  wonnl  round  a  com- 
mon axis,  each  one  investing  half  the  entire  circum- 
ference 


UnUett^imat  D'Orb, 
Biioeiaina,  D'Orb. 
Fabulariat  D'  Orb. 
&Mrohemlina,  D'Orb. 
TVUoculina,  D'Orb. 


Gt/dloeulina,  D'Orh. 
Arliadina,  D'Orh. 
^tiaroidina,  D'Orb. 
^'Rj^ue/ocH/iiia,  D'Orb. 
AdawaaOf  D'Orb. 


The  (implest  type  of  the  Foramini/era  (Monottfga),  pre- 
senU  but  a  ningle  segment,  and  is  illustrsted  by  the  Orbuiina 
unicersa  (Jig.  1),  which  is  a  unall  spherical  shell  wilh  a 
lateral  aperture,  the  interior  of  which  nas  been  oecapied  by 
the  living  jelly  to  which  the  shell  owei  ita  axiatenee.  The 


heantifal  symmetrical  Lagena,  or  Flask  Auimsls  {jio.  %\ 
the  British  sjmies  of  which  have  been  figured  by  Profeuot 
Williamson  in  the  '  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,'  liso  belong  to 
this  type. 

Id  the  order  Stiehottega,  as  for  example  the  IfodotariOy 
Dmtalina  (Jig,  3),  the  shell  advances  beyond  the  simple 
type  of  tbe  Monottega  by  a  process  of  linear  budding.  The 
first  cell  is  usually  spherical,  as  in  OrbvUnay  but  through  itie 
orifice  in  this  primary  cell  there  protrudes  as  a  growth  fiom 
the  contained  animal  segment,  a  second  segment,  mually  a 
little  larger  than  the  first,  which  speedily  incases  itself  in  a 
shelly  covering.  This  new  growth  is  successively  followed 
by  othen  developed  in  the  same  wa^»  until  the  otganim 
attains  to  ita  matorit^ ,  when  it  exhitdti  a  SBriea  A  celli 
arranged  end  to  end  in  a  straight  or  but  slightly  curved 
line. 

In  the  ffeUeoitega,  a  large  and  conspicuous  group,  th« 
gemmation  takes  place  with  a  spiral  bias,  producing  tbe 
nautiloid  form  of  shell  which  misled  the  earlier  miscroscopiita. 
Sometimes  all  the  convolutions  are  visible.  {Optrmiina, 
Jig.  4.)  In  othen  the  outer  convolation  embraces  those  pre- 
viously formed,  and  conceals  them.  {Qi%tt»Uaria,fig.5.)  h 
a  third  type  til  the  spiral  convolutions  are  visible  on  one 
truncated  half  of  tbe  shell,  whilst  they  are  embracing  on  tb« 
others  (Faujoiina,  fig.  6),  thus  combining  the  oiber  two 
types.  Some  genera,  like  tbe  Sttcbostegousand  Heliostegoui 
orders,  develop  on  the  plan  of  the  latter,  up  to  a  certain 
stage  of  their  growth,  when  the  arrangement  <d  tbe  cdU 
cesses  to  be  spiral  and  becomes  itrai^t  (^Hrofjno,  Jiff.  T). 
aa  in  the  NodonrkL  The  orifices  penetiating  the  septa  vxl 
cnmecting  the  contiguona  aq;menti  ore  smwtimes  single,  and 
at  oUien  more  nuneions. 


1.  Ortndbta  wWtrta.  1.  f^yewi  fWata,  tbt.  mtIhcU*.  S-  P  <■>•■■''•» 
ifw— 1»;  t'bklk.  4.  Ot*radi>n.  6.  CriMUitria  ZysMi/  Cliaik.  «.  w 
>utM.  7.  Spiratma. 

In  the  EntonotUga  the  shell  is  spiral  as  in  the  Eelieottepa, 
bat  instead  of  each  chamber  being  equilateral,  it  has  a  largu 
and  a  smaller  side,  the  position  of  which  is  alternately 
reversed  as  tbe  segments  are  multiplied.  (Catnduliiia, 

fig-  8) 

In  the  EnailoaUga  the  new  segments  are  arranged  alter- 
natelv  on  opposite  sides  of  a  central  line,  ao  as  to  form  two 
parallel,  non-spiral,  alternating  series  (yorft&zrsa,  f^.  9),  the 
legments  being  connected     a  single  mifice. 

The  Agathiattga  present  an  entirely  different  aspect,  si 
well  aa  stmctttre,  from  tbe  rest  of  the  Foramin^era.  They 
are  much  less  tranapsrent  than  the  majority  of  the  other 
orders,  being  composed  of  a  material  resembling  white  ^i- 
celain,  and  which  presents  a  rich  amber-brown  hue  wneo 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  They  are  usnally  more  or  lex 
oblong,  and  as  each  new  sesment  is  equal  to  the  entire  teni;lh 
of  the  shell,  it  follows  that  the  terminal  orifice  pre&eou 
itself  alternately  at  its  opposite  extremitiea.  Sometimes  the 
new  segments  are  spread  out  in  one  oniform  plane  (Spirola- 
culma,  fg.  10),  at  other  times  each  new  segment  instead  of 
being  exactly  opposite  its  neighboor,  is  a  litue  on  one  side  of 
it  i  constqaently  the  chain  ttf  segments  is  vonnd  round  the 
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pt  inury  eentcri  one,  u  the  thread  U  aroond  a  b&Q  of  worttod. 
iQmagyeloeidittaf  7Hhei$Hna.) 

In  tlw  ^nhi  majority  of  the  ipeciei  the  interior  of  each 
dumber  u  rimple  and  nndiTided,  bat  tfaere  are  come  Umm. 
eepeciallj  amongst  the  Hdieottega,  fn  which  the  newer  and 
more  external  cnamben  ire  aaMirided  either  by  tianiverse 
pillus  or  by  complete  partitioni  perforated  by  one  or  more 
ap«rtares,  through  which  protongationBof  the  gelatinoQS  rib- 
slmce  tinite  tbe  varions  B^menta  of  the  soft  animal.  {Orbi- 
eulina,Jf^,  11.)  Ordinarily  bot  one  sach  chain  of  commnni- 
ntioD?  exist  (animal  of  Jtotalina,  fig.  IS) ;  bat  in  the  cases 
i  J5t  referred  to,  there  is  a  great  incresae  in  the  nnmber  of 
nich  orifice*,  M  that  the  septa  become  completely  cribriform. 
The  distribution  of  these  apertores  affects  the  gemmation  or 
mode  of  growth,  since  it  is  throngh  them  that  the  new  seg- 
t^eots  are  saccessively  formed,  the  gelatinons  snbstance  being 
extended  bv  a  process  of  budding  or  spronting.  An  increase 
in  the  nnmber  of  such  orifices  is  mint  common  where  the 
ronwcntiTe  segments  present  a  rapid  increase  in  their  size. 
In  the  genus  Orbieulina,  this  growth  is  Eometimes  so  remark- 
able that  the  pew  segments  soon  form  concentric  circles, 
rmbraeing  all  those  previonsly  formed.  {Orbieulina  eom- 
pfanata.  fiff.  11.)  In  soch  examples  the  connecting  apertures 
are  distributed  round  the  entite  periphery,  and  gemmation 
mof-t  probably  takes  place  simnltaneouHly  through  them  all ; 
so  that  !he  noft  animal,  if  decalcified  by  an  acid,  wonld  pre- 
sent a  succession  of  rings,  inclosing  one  another,  and  con- 
nt-cted  together  by  transverse  radiating  ban. 


8  9  »  tK. 


li  «  » 


;'-•'(>.  tl«.  P«rt  ct  l>o  chumb-fl  nt  Sa  ftrVieutiitm.  I>.  t>e'^KlclSad 
•CTa.l«rBjfaMfwi.  la  A>MN«iifbMarli,vi«vi'dustnuiipirftit  object 
■h.«l^tlwi>rMiM.  14.UoriMnu]MSttoBerFif,8,ib<iwinsUwlnteniU 
■■•CB  of  nb*^  U.  FoMil  AaBMndtes.  IS.  Vvrtlnl  nectiMI  of  Fig.  16. 
1*.  "-ntrmntuM  Iriearimiita ;  fhMu  tb*  Cbilk.  U.  KotMha  I^neraria; 
tcm  ik>  Chalfc.  1A  Gb*^«riMer4Wea;  fmmibtCtuSk. 

The  neiBoin  of  Profeaaw  Witliamioii  have  shown  that 
the  fhrn  inclorine  each  new  segment  is  at  first  my  tiiin  ; 


but  at  oddltionil  ealeareons  chambers  are  formed,  each  soch 
addition  not  only  encases  the  new  gemmation  of  tbe  soit 
animal,  bnt  extends  over  all  the  exterior  of  the  preTionily> 
fbmed  ahdJ.  The  exact  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished 
is  donbtful ;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  soft  animal  has  the 
power  of  diffusing  itself  over  the  shelly  and  deposiUng  apon 
Its  snrfaee  additional  lavers  of  ealcareons  matter. 

The  foramina  in  the  ealcareons  shell  present  Torioai 
appearances.  Sometimes  they  are  large  and  conspicnons 
(Roialina  glohviaris,  fig.  13) ;  at  others  they  are  bo  small 
that  their  existence  is  only  to  be  demonstrated  by  means  of 
high  magnifying  powers.  Through  these  foramina,  long 
delicate  processes  of  the  soft  animal,  termed  pseudopodta, 
arc  protmded.  The  exact  use  of  these,  whether  for  tactile, 
prehensile,  and  locomotive  purposes,  or  for  the  imbibition  of 
nutritive  fluid,  ia  not  very  clear;  bnt  they  very  probably 
fulfil  in  Rome  degree  each  of  these  functions.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  prolongations  which  the  Proteus 
Animalenle  {Ama^)  extenu  in  varions  directims  i  only  in 
the  Foramin^tra  these  oi^s  are  more  delicate  as  well  aa 
more  nniform  in  thicknesi  than  in  the  shell-leas  creitare 
referred  to. 

Professor  Williamson  has  also  demonstrated  the  existence 
in  several  spades  of  a  eurions  system  of  interspaces  and 
branching  tabes,  which  nmify  amongst  the  calcareous  layers 
forming  the  walls  of  the  shells.    (Horizontal  section  of 
Faujasina,  fig.  14.)    These  are  especially  obvious  in  the 
genera  Fanjcuina,  Operculma,  and  Amphitlfgina,  The 
tubes  open  at  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  especially  at  the  peri- 
pheral margins,  either  by  a  few  large  or  W  nnmerons  small 
'  apertures.   These  canals  are  probably  designed  to  admit 
water  to  the  interior  segments  of  the  animal,  with  whidi 
I  they  communicate  through  the  minale  foramina.   In  soma 
'  eases  the  p^endopodia  are  protruded  throagh  sneh  of  these 
canals  as  are  situated  in  tlie  nmhUieol  region ;  bnt  these 
a[>pear  to  be  exceptional  instances. 

The  relations  of  the  Foramini/era  to  Palsontology  render 
,  them  interestiug  objects  to  the  geologist.  Many  of  the  more 
J  recent  calcareous  strata  chiefly  owe  their  origin  to  tbe  accu- 
mulation, throagh  successive  ages,  of  these  minute  atoms. 
The  white  chalk  rocks  are  mainly  composed  of  them  ;  vast 
ranges  of  Tertiary  strata  present  the  same  characteristic  fea- 
tures ;  and  though  the  older  limestones  have  been  so  altered 
hr  pressure  and  chemical  agents  that  their  origin  is  less 
clear,  there  are  many  indications  that  they  have  primarily 
resembled  the  rocks  of  more  recent  age-^n  inference  that 
is  rendered  prolnble  by  the  great  extent  to  which  sedi- 
ments now  acenmnlating  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  charged 
witii  these  little  organisms,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  com- 
posed of  them. 

The  fossil  Foramini/fra  are  chiefly  distinguishable  from 
recent  ones  in  the  ^ater  prevalence  of  specimens  of  com- 
paratively large  size.  Though  one  recent  species  was 
brought  from  Borneo  by  Sir  E.  Belcher  measuring  more  than 
two  inches  in  diameter,  the  living  forms  nsoally  range  from 
the  ^th  to  the  -rinih  of  an  inch.  But  the  Tertiary  strata  of 
the  earth  abound  in  examples  of  the  fossil  genus  Nummulite 
(A'umfnH/jrwi,  fig.  10),  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
coins,  which  vary  from  \th  of  an  inch  to  the  size  of  half-a- 
crown.  These  are  often  so  abnndant  as  to  form  mountain 
masses,  extendini;  throagh  the  Alpa,  Northern  Italy,  Greece, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Northern  India.  The  Mokkadam  Moon- 
tains  in  Egypt,  where  tbe  stone  used  in  bnildins  the  pyra- 
midi  was  obtained,  chiefly  consist  of  these  Nnmrnolites 
which  are  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Pharoah's 
Pence. 

The  strndore  of  the  Nummnlites  has  been  investigated  by 
Messrs.  Jolie  and  Leymerie,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
whilst  the  specific  forms  have  been  studied  by  M.D'Archiac. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  order  HelicosUffa,  in 
which  the  onter  convolutions  completely  embrace  the  earlier- 
formed  ones;  hence  it  is  only  by  making  microscopic  sections, 
or  thin  slices,  that  their  structure  can  be  fully  teen.  When  such 
a  section  is  carried  horizontally  through  the  centre  of  the 
shell  the  s^^ents  present  a  spiral  arrangement ;  they  aa 
'  well  aa  the  convolutions  being  remarkable  for  their  small 
I  size  and  consequent  great  nnmber.  In  other  respects  they 
I  present  few  or  no  essential  differences  distinguisntng  them 
from  more  recent  forms.  A  still  more  curious  genus,  xnown 
by  the  name  of  Orbitoidet,  occurs  in  America,  Switzerland, 
and  India ;  is  the  former  of  which  countries  it  appears  largely 
to  represent  the  Nommulites  of  the  Old  World.  The  labours 
<rf  Dr.  Carpenter  have  revealed  a  remarkable  ati^ture  in  this 
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grant,  bat  one  Uiat  appean  to  hsn  wma  laeant  npn* 
ventativM. 

For/&ut?iV(mu>t/^i  we  FoiuitimrBU,FoniL,<S.  1. 

FOKBES,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  natoraliit  He  vai 
bora  in  161S  in  the  Iileof  Man,  where  hia  father  wai  a  banker. 
Without  any  one  to  direct  hit  taste,  he  became  a  natoraliit 
while  yet  a  cUld.  NothiDg  delighted  him  ao  much  aa  to  pick 
np  the  prodacta  of  the  shore  of  his  oative  island,  when  as  yet 
h»  could  hardly  read.  By  the  time  he  waa  seven  years  of 
age  he  had  collected  a  small  mnseam.  His  first  efforts  at 
naming  these  objects  were  made  tJiroagh  Turton'a  *  Tiansla- 
tion  of  theSystema  Natarse  of  LinoseuB.'  Whilst  yet  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  he  hod  read  Backland'a '  Reliquia  Diluvi- 
ana,'  Parkinson*a  *  Onanic  Remains,'  and^  Conybeara'i 
'  Geology  of  England.*  Such  was  the  imprenlon  produced 
on  hia  mind  by  the  pensal  of  these  worka,  that  ha  avar  aAer- 
varda  attributed  hia  taste  for  geological  reaeareh  to  reading 
thoBU  Hia  first  attempt  at  original  work  was  the  production 
of  a '  Uanual  of  British  Natural  History,*  which,  although  it 
was  never  publiahed,  was  the  repository  of  many  of  bis  notes 
even  to  the  close  of  Ida  life.  H  is  habit  of  drawing  the  natnrai 
history  objects  which  interested  him,  led  him  to  think  of 
painting  as  a  profession,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he 
studied  for  some  time  in  the  studio  of  the  late  Mr.  Sasa  in 
Charlotte-street,  London.  This  profession  did  not  however 
comply  with  his  restless  desire  to  study  ihe  facts  of  natural 
hirtory,  and  in  1832  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
bnivh  with  the  object  of  studying  medicine.  Hoe  under  the 
teaching  of  Fn^uora  Jameami  and  Graham  ha  fiiat  beeane 
acquainted  with  the  true  principlea  of  natoml  acienoe,  and 
the  viawi  and  ob|ecta  of  ita  cnlttTation,  This  fired  hia  ambi- 
tion to  become  hinuelf  an  obsarrer  and  add  to  the  already 
aeenmnlated  stores  of  natural  hiato^faeti.  It  waa  with  this 
feeliog  that  he  started  with  a  fellow-atndent  on  an  ezeoraion 
into  Norway,  where  be  made  numerous  observations  on  the 
roeka,  plants,  and  MoUusea  of  the  eonntiy|  and  afterwards 
published  the  result  of  hia  obserrationa  in  a  paper  in  the 
'Magarine  of  Natnrai  Histoiy,*  antitled '  Notea  oTa  Natural 
History  Tonr  in  Norway.' 

At  this  early  period  of  his  natural  history  career  he  had 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  dredge  as  an  instrument  of 
his  research,  and  in  his  hands  this  simple  instranwnt  became  aa 
powerful  a  means  of  research  aa  the  telescope  to  the  astn>no< 
mer.  With  it  he  aw^  the  bottom  of  the  oeean,  measured 
its  deptha  by  the  character  of  Ita  inbabitanta,  and  diaeoveied 
a  law  for  the  tUstribntion  of  marine  planta  and  animals  in 
depth,  aa  atrict  aa  the  law  which  regulated  their  dLstribntion 
on  the  altitude  of  moontains.  Hia  early  papers,  entitled 
'  Records  of  the  Results  of  Dredging,'  were  publt^ed  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  "^Magazine  of  Natural  Hia- 
tory.*  Much  of  his  student  time  was  spent  npon  the  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  scarcely  ever  did  he 
make  a  dredging  ezconion,  so  new  was  the  operation  to  the 
naturalist,  without  adding  some  new  form  or  species  to  hia 
increasing  collection  of  natural  objeeta.  His  attention  was  not 
at  all  however  exdunvely  confined  to  marioe  zoology.  Plants 
were  always  favourite  objeeta,  and  no  student  enjoyed  more 
or  profited  more  largely  by  Uie  botanical  racuniona  of  the 
lata  Profesa«  Oiaham.  Tnia  habit  of  excnraioniaing  he  held 
eonatitnted  a  moat  important  dement  in  botanical  study,  at 
once  invigorating  the  oody,  and  giving  the  student  a  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  planta  to  other  objeeta  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  obtain.  Whilst  he  uld  the  chair  of 
botany  at  King^  CoU^e,  London,  he  never  neglected  perio- 
dical ezcuraionB  with  his  students.  He  waa  mainly  instru- 
mental in  1836  in  establishing  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  he  became  the  foreign  secretary.  In 
1B37  he  visited  Paris,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Professora 
there,  and  worked  in  the  museum  and  coUecUona  in  tiie 
Jardin  des  FlantM.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  Algiers  and 
the  coaata  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1838  he  publiidied  an 
aceonnt  of  the  'MoUnaca  of  the  Ide  of  Man,*  and  in  1839 
pweia  on  the  'Land  and  Freshvratar  Mtdluaca  of  Algiera,' 
and  on  the  *  Diatribntira  of  the  Pulntonifem  of  Europe/  In 
theae  lesearcbeahe  was  laying  the  fonndatiim  fortheenlanad 
views,  which  he  afterwarda  put  forth,  vith  rejpid  to  the  £a- 
tribution  of  the  genera  and  ipedes  of  animala  and  j^anta  in 
time  and  space. 

His  papers  from  this  time  became  Teiy  nnmenma.  The 
materials  he  accumulated  in  hia  various  ezennioni  were  truly 
astonishing,  and  he  lived  to  pnblidi  hot  a  eompantively  small 
rroortion  of  them. 

In  1S4L  he  pnUiihed  a  <  Hiatorj  of  Britidi  Star-Fiahe^' 


emitaining  aceounti  of  seTml  new  t^Moai,  vUh  itVwitm 
deacriptioni  of  the  habits  of  these  animals,  and  inddnli 
connected  with  catching  them,  whilst  the  tdl-pieoss  fromJiis 
own  pencil  were  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  Bewick.  In  this  yut 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  naturalist  to  H.M.S.  Beacon, 
commander  Captam  Graves,  who  waa  commiiaionad  to  Ining 
from  Lycia  the  marbles  discovered  by  Sir  Cbarlaa  Fellowi, 
Here  new  fields  were  opened  up  to  him.  For  tiiefint  time  tlis 
resources  of  a  ahip  of  war  were  placed  at  the  disposal  <A  a 
naturalist.  The  result  of  this  voyage  was  the  diicoveir  of  ths 
great  law,  that  among  marine  aoimals  zones  of  depth  corrft- 
sponded  to  parallels  of  latitude.  This  law  was  aanounoed 
at  the  meetingof  the  British  Association  hdd  at  Cork  in  1813, 
The  detailed  rasnlta  of  this  vojrage  wate  never  giva  to  thi 
world,  and  Forbea  always  looked  forward  to  the  dav  vheo  a 
little  leisoie  would  permit  him  to  publish  in  detail  hit 
reaearchea.  Bat  he  had  to  work  for  hia  duly  breatL  and,  to 
the  disgrace  of  hia  country,  no  position  wu  provided  foe  Ua 
in  whidi  the  noeessaiy  leinn  could  be  firana,  till  it  was  too 
late. 

Other  results  came  ont  of  his  Lycian  excnnions.  In  era- 

i'onction  with  Lieutenant,  now  Captain,  Spntt,  he  publithed 
lis  travels  in  Lycia,  with  numerous  illnstiations  made  from 
his  own  drawings,  and  notes  on  the  natural  hiatoiy  of  thi 
Mgean. 

It  was  in  L^cia  that  be  contracted  the  same  form  of  rentil- 
tent  fever  Vhich  killed  one  of  his  companions,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
DanidI,  and  from  the  eSecU  of  which  ne  sofilued  to  the  dajp 
of  hia  death. 

Whilst  %wvr  in  the  i^tean,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Flo- 
fessorship  of  Botany  in  KingV  Cdlege,  London,  neatad  \f 
the  death  of  Hr.  David  Don.  Althooeb  he  had  resolved  on  a 
visit  to  Egypt  and  a  dredging  excursion  to  ita  Red  Sea,  the 
offer  of  a  chair  in  London  was  too  much  in  accordance  vith 
his  taatea  to  refiiae.  He  now  deliberately  gave  np  the  medical 
profession,  and  became  a  naturalist  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
gave  his  first  lecture  in  May  1844,  and  in  the  same  year  ba 
was  appointed  aasiatant  secretary  to  the  Zoologicd  Societ)'. 
Both  situations  contributed  to  the  development  of  hia  genini, 
for  whilst  the  prof^sorahip  compdted  him  to  ananp  asd 
systematise  his  knowledge,  and  developed  hia  power  of  coin> 
mnnicating  ita  resnlti,  the  secretaryship  afiorded  him  a 
means  of  extending  his  acquaintance  wiui  fossils,  tai  the 
relations  of  extinct  with  recent  forms  id  both  aiumab  sod 
plants.    These  offieea  however  jneeeded  one  more  importut 
still,  that  of  pdnmitologist  to  theOeoloeicalSodety  of  Great 
Britdtt.  WhentheHuseumof EeonomieOeologywasremoved 
to  Jermyn-atraet,  and  the  School  of  Mines  founded,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  naturd  hi8tor3r.     Althondi  prevented 
by  these  appointments  from  publishing  all  he  nad  dready 
stored  up,  ne  added  here  frean  stores  to  his  stock  of  knoir- 
ledge;  and  nnmeroua  memoirs  and  papers  in  the  Natoral 
History  Journals,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zool(^cd  Society, 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Sodety,  atleat  lua 
great  observing  powers  and  unwearied  industry.   One  of  the 
moat  important  of  these  papers  is  entitled  '  On  the  couneeUm 
between  the  distribution  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  the  gedogical  changea  whidi  bnt 
affected  tbdr  uea.'    This  pspar  attampta  to  ex^inthedii- 
tribntion  of  the  plants  and  animala  of  the  BritM  Ishmdi,  oa 
the  hypotheds  that  they  were  all  diffused  from  a  commos 
centre,  and  that  consequmtly  they  mual  have  been  diaeoi* 
nated  when  these  islands  were  emitinuons  with  those  ooiuitrica 
where  the  identicd  species  are  found.     He  then  brings  fo^ 
ward  geologicd  evidence  to  simport  his  assertions,  snd  erea 
goes  BO  &r  as  to  point  out  the  met,  that  at  one  time,  and  that 
recently,  diT  ground  existed  betireen  the  aouth-vesteiB 
portions  of  the  British  Islands  and  America. 

In  1854  Professor  Forbea  was  elected  preddont  of  tlis 
Geologicd  Society.  In  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  chsir 
of  Naturd  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
president  of  the  geological  section  of  the  Britidi  AssociatiM 
which  met  at  Livarpooi  in  September.  He  died  on  the  IStk 
of  NoTombu:  is  the  same  year,  ^le  Edinbnigh  chdr  vtt 
the  d>jeet  of  his  hi^Mst  ambition.  The  ineraaaing  yesn  of 
Professor  Jamestm  rendered  it  not  improbable  eren  when  be 
wasastndent  that  he  might  one  day  to  fill  this  hooofl^ 
able  post.  He  commenced  tiie  duties  of  his  new  potitun 
with  his  usod  ardour,  Idd  down  a  course  of  action  which 
would  have  required  vean  of  development,  bnt  he  had  baroly 
time  to  deliver  a  preuminaiy  summer  coarse  before  he  wsi 
seised  with  a  disease  of  the  kidn^  wiath  proved  fatal  ■> 
a  few  days.  ^  , 
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BeudM  the  works  lo  wlikh  referenca  is  nude  above,  he  I 
was  the  aaMtciate  of  Mr.  Hanley  in  a  great  work  do  the  ' 
*  Histoiy  of  British  MoUuca,'  «mch  was  published  in  parti> 
and  completed  in  18&3.  This  work  is  oae  of  the  most  com- 
pkle  and  exfaaastive  on  the  sobject  of  oar  natiTe  MoUoscs, 
sadall  the  deiciiptiou  wen  writtm  by  Forb«.  He  eoo- 
tiibat«d  wveral  TunaUe  papeit  aad  maps  oi  the  dUtribotioa 
af  animals  and  plaati  to  ue  hist  option  of  Johnston's  *  Phy- 
■ical  Atlas.*  He  idio  iodnlged  in  geoenl  literatnre,  and  tna 
world  was  somewhat  sorpriiied  after  his  deoiiie  to  find  that 
forsome  yean  be  had  been  a  eontribntor  to  the  review  dejurt- 
Hwnt  of  the  '  literary  Gazette.*  His  papers  were  collected 
tofrther  by  the  editor,  and  published  under  the  title  of '  Lite- 
laiy  Papers  by  the  lata  Edward  Forbes.'  The  third  volume 
of  ihe  *  Bibliographia  (}eol<^a  et  Zoologia '  of  Agassis  and 
Strickland,  published  by  the  Bay  Society  in  1850,  contains  a 
list  of  ei^ty-nine  papers  and  works  supplied  by  the  author 
himself,  and  airwged  in  chronological  order,  Hia  contribn- 
tioDs  to  natural  history  science  Wbre  perhaps  mora  numerous 
during  the  last  four  vears  of  his  lifs  utan  daring  any  former 
period  of  the  lama  length.  Few  men  have  Ubonred  more 
asddnoiuly  in  the  pnu  of  Utnnl  acience,  or  produced  a 
greater  imprsanon  on  the  euittit  thought  m  Hum  who  cnl- 
tiratad  the  same  bxudiaa  of  knoidcdgs  aa  himaalf ;  and  the 
time  haa  not  yet  airived  whm  a  dear  eatimate  can  be  made 
of  the  inflnenc*  ha  haa  exerted  upon  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 

FORDINGBRIDOE.  [HAHPSHias.] 

FORESTALLING.  This  offence,  long  obaolete,  has  at 
length,  with  others  of  tiie  same  dianeter,  oeaaed  to  exiaL 
(7  &  8  Via.  c.  24.) 

FORGET-ME-NOT.   rMrosoTis,  S.  l.) 

FORMICA,  a  genus  of  Insects  belongiac  to  tbe  family 
ForaUeidtB.  It  is  diatii^uished  by  having  the  foot-stalk  of 
the  abdomen  composed  of  a  single  joint,  the  mandibles  trian- 
gnlar,  and  denticntated  at  the  edge.  The  females  ate  desti- 
tute of  a  sting.  This  gona  comnriies  abont  a  dozen  British 
raeeies,  the  largest  of  which  ia  tna  ffill-Ant  or  Uone-An^ 
F.  n/o.  The  neuter*  in  this  aperies  are  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  long,  of  a  black  colour,  with  the  thorax,  abdominal 
scale,  and  a  laige  part  of  the  head,  red.  It  makes  its  large 
eonital  nest  in  the  open  ground,  in  woods,  8ce^  aniassiDg 
together  large  quantities  of  8ueki,itisws,&c.  Fnadeierip- 
tioQ  of  these  nesta  see  Ant. 

F.  tanffttinea  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  with  the  eyes  and 
abdomen  olack,  and  the  wings  duaky  at  the  base.  The  neuter 
is  similarly  coloured,  except  that  the  head  is  darker.  The 
male  is  black,  with  red  legs.  This  species  burrows  in  wood, 
and  is  one  of  those  which  steals  the  young  of  other  species, 
rearing  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  nest.  Two  of  the 
■pedes  anbject  to  these  marauders  are  F.  eunicularia  and  F. 
/uses,  both  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  this  eonntry.  The 
latter  spedea  is  of  a  shining  black  coloar,  with  a  slight  ashy 
tinge ;  its  fmn  is  ntiin-  lone,  and  it  is  nearly  smooth  ;  the 
three  four  basal  joints  of  Uie  antenna  are  of  a  red  ceioor, 
as  are  also  the  Icfs ;  the  abdominal  scale  ia  lane  and  trian- 
gular ;  and  the  ocelli  are  diatinct.  It  establishes  its  nest 
ttflder  atones,  mens,  &c.,  and  at  tlie  foot  of  trees,  the  nest 
bdng  entirely  under  ground. 

Among  the  exotic  species  of  this  genua  are  to  be  found 
many  which  are  extremely  injurious  or  annoying  in  their 
hsbita.  Of  these  the  Sugar-Ant  of  the  West  Indies  is  per* 
hipt  the  most  extensively  prejudicial.  F.  laocharivora,  as 
it  is  called,  establishes  its  ,nest  at  the  root  of  sagar-canes, 
iime-tiees,  and  lemon-trees,  where  it  loosens  the  earth  so  that 
the  trees  are  either  blown  down  by  the  violent  galea,  or  so 
completely  deprived  of  nourishment  al  the  roots  that  they 
loon  die.  Some  yean  ago  the  injuries  oranmitted  by  thia  in- 
sect vera  BO  great  that  a  reward  of  SO,OOOA  waa  ofiteed  by 
the  planters  to  any  one  who  shoold  discover  an  effsctau 
node  of  destroying  them,  yet  nothing  could  be  fonnd  to  stay 
their  ravages.  The  aid  of  fire  was  even  resorted  to  in  vain  ; 
the  insects  rushed  into  the  flames  in  such  myriads  as  to 
extingnish  it.  Heavy  torrents  of  rain  at  last  effected  their 
destruction. 

F.  indefamt,  another  exotic  species,  is  described  by  Colonel 
Sykee  as  being  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  operations  of 
instinct  in  so  n>w  a  form  of  animal  life.  The  fondness  of  these 
insects  for  sweet  snbstaoces  is  very  great,  and  their  attacks  on 
such  things  were  resisted  in  every  possible  manner,  yet 
slthoDgh  Uie  table,  on  which  the  confectionary  snd  sweets 
vere,  was  placed  with  its  legs  in  water  and  removed  a  short 
distance  fmn  the  wall,  th^  socceaded  ia  nadiing  them,  to 


ihe  great  astonishment  of  all,  until  the  mode  of  access  was 
discovered.  Colonel  Sykes  says,  "  I  obaerved  an  ant  upon 
the  wall  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sweets ;  it  ^11, 
and  instead  of  passing  between  the  wall  and  the  table  and 
alighting  upon  the  ground  it  fell  upon  the  table."  Others 
followed  its  uample  with  similar  snecesi ;  and  it  was  no 
longer  a  matter  for  doubt  as  to  how  they  cwtinued  to  awanu 
inanch  numben  abont  their fiiTouxitefiood,  however  careftdly 
guarded. 

FORMICID.S,  an  exfennve  &mi1y  of  Hvmenopterovi 
insects,  belonging  to  the  section  Acuuata,  ana  to  Uie  lub- 
seetion  Batrogyjia  of  Latreille,  comprinng  the  Linnsan 
lenns^oraiieti,  or  the  numerous  tribes  of  Ants.  The  family 
IS  distinguished  by  the  wingless  state  of  their  abortive  females, 
by  the  great  length  of  the  basal  joint  61  Uie  anteimn  in  the 
females  and  the  neuters,  in  which  they  are  elbowed  at  the 
extremity  of  this  j  oint,  and  by  the  first  or  the  first  and  second 
joints  of  the  abdomen  being  knotted ;  the  upper  lip  of  the 
neuters  is  la^,  homy,  and  perpendicular,  falling  between 
the  jaws ;  the  eyes  are  rounded,  or  oval  and  entire ;  the  j  aws 
are  large  in  many  of  the  spedea,  the  form  of  these  oigana 
varying  greatly  in  man^  of  the  spedes.  In  their  structural 
churacter  the  Formieida  resonble  the  Tifkia  and  iJwyti 
belonging  to  the  section  itf  the  Samt Wasps.  ^Hbe  neaters 
are  amaller  than  the  inalea,  and  these  ate  smaller  than  the 
females ;  the  abdomen  in  tbe  first  ud  last  of  these  sexes  is 
composed  of  six  s^ments,  in  the  male  of  seven.  The  females 
snd  neuters  ara  famished  with  a  sting  in  many  of  the  spe- 
cies. Those  species  which  have  stings  emit  an  irritating 
fluid  into  tbe  wounds  which  they  make,  while  the  stingless 
spedes  discharge  a  red  transparent  fluid  on  to  the  skin,  can^ 
ing  painful  blisters. 

The  various  genera  of  thia  family,  according  to  Latreille, 
are :  —  Formica,  Poiyergua,  Ponera,  Jfyrmiea,  and  Atta. 
This  last  genus  differs  from  Mvrmiea  only  in  having  very 
short  palin ;  the  head  of  the  workers  is  generally  very  (hick, 
AeeimaiUa  ia  the  Visiting  Ant  of  the  Weet  Inues. 

FORMYLE.  [CBBCinn.AS.] 

FORBES.  [EieuonHx.] 

FORSTER,  FRANK,  civil  engineer,  was  bom  in  (he  year 
1800,  near  Newcastle-npoo-Tyne,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
put  to  learn  the  bunneu  of  a  colliery  viewer,  or  mining  agent. 
After  some  years,  be  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
mining  works  near  Swansea ;  and  he  wasefterwarda  similarly 
engaged  in  Lancashire.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  about  the 
year  1830,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kotiert  Stephen- 
son, under  whom  he  was  nltimately  employed  in  the  taper- 
intendence  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  works  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  railway,  inclusive  of  the  Kilaby  Tunnel  and 
the  Bliswoith  Cuttiog,  and  somewhat  later  he  was  resident 
engineer  of  the  portion  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
from  near  Cmiway  to  Holyhead,  indading  the  masomy  of 
the  Britamna  Bridge,  and  difSenIt  works  u  aea-walls  and 
tnnnela  along  the  line.  On  the  finnwtion  of  the  Metiopolitaa 
Commimion  of  Sewers,  Mr.  Forster  was  sppointed  chief 
engineer,  and  was  instructed  to  fnmidi  a  general  aeheme  of 
London  sewerage,  for  which  manv  plans  had  been  sent  in  to 
an  invitation  some  time  previously.  He  very  soon  suffered 
from  the  efiects  of  the  atduons  duties  thrown  upon  him,  and 
which  were  rendered  more  difficult  by  numerous  contending 
opinioiu  and  interests.  He  himself  waa  freely  animidverted 
upon  by  the  press,  and  he  was  at  leni;th  compelled  to  resign 
his  appointment,  and  died  suddenly  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on 
the  13th  of  April  1852,  in  his  fifty-second  year.  His  reports 
and  plans,  with  reference  to  the  drainage  of  the  north  of 
London  rem»n,  and  are  nnderatood  to  have  formed  the  basis 
of  the  schemes  now  under  eonnderation,  and  in  which  a 
partial  commencement  of  work  haa  been  made. 

FORTOUL,  HIPPOLYTE,  late  Minister  of  Pnblie  In- 
atiaetion  in  France,  was  bora  in  1811.  Re  commenced 
active  life  as  a  literary  man  by  contributions  to  the '  National,* 
'L'Artiste,*  and  other  periodicals.  In  the  earlier  part  of  hu 
career  he  professed  republicanism  and  St.  Stmoni&nism,  and 
was  befriended  by  Be  ranger  the  poet,  of  whom,  in  1830,  he 
published  a  biography.  He  was  a  eontribntor  to  the  '  Revne 
de  Paris,'  and  waa  an  unaaccessful  competitor  for  the  editor- 
ahip  of  tbe  'Revue  del  Deux  Mondes.'  Meantime,  by 
laborious  private  study,  he  step  by  step  attained  to  university 
honours.  He  was  made  Professor  of  Literature  in  Uio 
university  of  Toulouse,  where  he  distinguished  himadf  as  a 
leetnrer,  and  was  afterwards  recompensed  for  his  services  by 
bein^  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Art.  He  waa  also 
admitted  into  the  Frendi  Acadeniy  in  the  section  of  Belles 
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JjcUret.  After  tfae  rwolatioii  of  1848  he  wat  elected  a. 
member  of  tfae  French  National  Anembly,  in  which  he  opoke 
frequently,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  the  Prince  Prenaent 
Immediately  after  the  oonp  d'etat  he  was  appointed,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1851,  Ministre  d'tnetmction  Publiqne  et  dee  Coltee, 
and  was  one  of  the  aix  roioisten  who  ngned  the  decree  for 
the  conflication  of  the  estates  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  He 
made  himself  extremely  nnpopnlar  with  the  literory  classes 
of  France  by  the  decision  and  energy  with  which  he  carried 
out  iiie  imperial  system  of  restriction  of  the  press.  He  had 
gone  to  Ems  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  when  he  died  suddenly 
as  be  was  conversing  with  bis  eoUeuue  M.  Magne,  on  the 
7th  of  July  By  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  he  was 

buried  at  Uie  poblic  e^wnse,  with  the  filing  of  suns,  pro- 
cessions, and  other  bonoors,  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  the 
diorch  of  St.  Thomss  d'Acqoio,  Paris. 

FORTAOSE.   [Ross  and  CaoiiaraT.] 

FOSSORKS.  [HTHCHo?nRA.] 

FOSTER.  JOHN,  architect,  was  bom  about  the  year  1766 
or  1787,  and  was  the  son  of  a  builder  of  the  same  name,  who 
carried  on  a  lai:ge  business  in  Liverpool  where  he  also  acted 
as  architect  and  sorveyor  to  the  corporation,  and  as  engineer 
to  the  docks.  Foster  jnnior  waa  the  second  of  six  sons. 
According  to  one  accooot  furnished  to  ns,  he  became  a  pnpil 
of  James  Wyatt ;  and  from  other  information  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  also  employed  under  Jeffiy  Wyatt,  afterwards 
Sir  Jeffity  WjrattTille.  In  1809  he  went  abroad ;  waa  during 
sometime  withMr.Coekerell at JEgina and  Pbigaleia;  and  was 
concerned  in  the  excavation  of  the  JEginetan  and  Pliigaleian 
marbles.  The  portico  at  .£gina— that  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Panhellenius— became  a  favourite  model  with  him 
in  nil  later  practice  as  an  architect  He  did  not  retam  to 
England  tilt  1816  or  1817',  having  in  the  meanwhile,  at 
Smyrna,  married  a  Greek  lady  of  that  ^lace.  However, 
about  the  time  mentioned,  he  settled  at  Liverpool ;  and  for 
some  ypars  afterwards  carried  on  the  baildiDS  business,  in 
partneiship  with  a  brother,  under  the  firm  of  John  Foster 
and  Co.— ^is  father  having  withdrawn,  but  retaining  his 
professional  appoiutmenta  with  the  corporation  and  dock 
trustees.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  numerooa  buildings  in 
which  Foster,  senior,  waa  concemed|  were  orected  from  his 
own  designs ;  Foster,  jnnior,  howevflr,  had  Teceived  better 
edocatim  in  art ;  and  for  some  tinw,  besides  his  building 
trade,  had  conuderable  practice  as  an  architect.  St.  John's 
Market,  in  Liverpool,  a  covered  area  of  little  short  of  two 
acres,  and  one  of  the  earlieHt  works  of  ita  cbanicter,  was 
commenced  in  1820,  "  from  the  designs  of  Ur.  John  Foster, 
the  corporation-surveyor  of  the  day,  and  waa  completed  and 
opened  in  1823."  ('  The  Architectural  History  of  Liverpool,* 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  read  at  the  Liverpool  Architec- 
tural Society;  see  'The  Builder/  vol.  xii.  p.  231.)  It  is 
probable  however  that  such  architectural  design  as  there  is 
in  the  work  was  due  to  the  younger  Foster,  who  with  bis 
partner  carried  on  the  erection  of  the  principal  Liverpool 
buildings.  Bat  Foater,  senior,  having  been  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  resign  his  several  ^pointments,  Foster  junior  was 
appointed  in  Febrnary  16S4  corporation  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, receiving  a  salary  of  lOWl,  per  annumi  conditional 
npon  withdrawal  from  the  building  business.  When  the 
itunicipal  Reform  Bill  came  into  operation  in  June  1836, 
much  of  the  influence  of  the  Foster  family  (i-as  brought  to  an 
end,  and  John  Fonter  retired  with  a  compensation  of  600/. 
per  annum,  and  did  not  afterwards  follow  his  profession. 

Few  architects  have  had  opportunities  simUar  to  those  of 
John  Foster.  It  may  however  be  questioned  whether  be 
succeeded  in  turning  these  to  proper  account.  That  he  had 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  architectural  knowledge  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but,  like  many  of  hia  contemporaries,  he  missed 
the  special  beauty  of  art  in  architecture  in  his  manner  of 
using  the  Greek  models;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  town  which 
now  so  well  affords  illustrationi  of  two  diffinent  mtems  of 
practice,  as  does  Liverpool  in  some  of  the  works  of  Foster  and 
the  great  work  of  Elmes.   [Elubs,  Haktby  Loiuiulb,  S.  SL] 

Amongst  Foster's  works  is  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Pitt-Htreet^  commenced  in  1816,  though  not  completed  till 
1626 ;  it  18  of  exceptional  character,  having  a  portico  and 
steeple  obviously  adapted  from  the  church  of  3L  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields  in  the  metropolia,  but  is  by  many  considered  hia 
best  work.  The  church  for  the  School  of  the  Blind  first 
erected  in  Hotham-street,  and  since  removed  and  re-erected 
in  Hardman-street,  is  described  as  originallv  presenting  a 
somewhat  imponng  eff^ect  in  its  Grecian  IJoric  colamns. 
This  has  been  impaired  by  alterations  in  the  removaL  The 


small  chapel  of  St.  James's  cemetery  in  the  same  sfyle,lui 

a  better  effect  from  its  site  near  the  edge  of  the  rede,— u 
that  particular  really  adc^rtii^  certain  gwd  Qreek  prindplas 
of  art  The  Custom  Hooae,  though  a  very  large  building,  is 
of  little  merit  in  point  of  art  It  has  a  poitico,  u  ii  hu 
been  pointedly  remarked,  advanced  from  each  of  its  ndei 
except  that  on  which  the  sun  ahiues.  "  There  are  no 
indications,"  says  Mr.  Picton,  "  snch  as  are  stamped  on  tnrj 
line  in  St.  Qeoi^e's  Hall,  of  careful  study  and  crutiva 
power."  The  screen  of  the  Railway  Station  in  Ume-etieet, 
built  about  the  veax  1835,  is  of  more  florid  character.  Ithis 
attached  Corintbian  oolnmns,  and  ia  not  without  merit. 

Foster  died  on  the  21st  of  Augoat  1846,  afttf  a  long  aad 
painful  iUneu.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  fi^al  Society ;  mi 
nndovbtedly  possessed  of  great  aidutsetual  knowledge; 
holds  an  important  place  in  uie  recent  histon  of  ar^iteetw^ 
but  periiaps  deserves  commendation  for  lia  fjumnl  good 
qualities,  rather  than  for  high  powers  u  an  orfuNxdiitsct 

FOULSHAM.  [NoaroLX.] 

FOX-TAIL-QRASS,  [ALOPEOORiia.] 

FRANCE.  The  86  departments  into  whi^  France  ii 
divided  are  subdivided  into  363  arrondiasements,  2647  can- 
tons, and  36,836  communes,  which,  except  that  tbey  have  t 
corporate  form  of  government,  do  not  generally  differ  omeh 
in  extent  from  parishes.  Each  department  is  adminifttrcd 
by  a  prefect ;  each  arrondissement  by  a  sub-prefect ;  and 
commune  by  a  mayor  (mure).  In  each  department  tbm 
are  also  sevwal  officers  connected  with  the  arrangement  sad 
neei^  of  tuu^  an  engineer  of  roads  and  bridges,  a  ndlitaiy 
snb-utendaut,  and  a  oompaoy  of  gensdames.  In  the  chiu 
towns  of  departments  courts  of  assize  an  held ;  each  smn- 
diasement  has  its  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  each  cinton 
a  judge  of  the  peace.  The  more  important  departncntal 
capitals  are  seats  of  high  courts  of  jutioa  and  appeal,  and 
head  quarters  of  Military  Divisions. 

In  toe  following  table  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  86  departments  is  given  as  retonud  in  Haa  official  obdsu 
of  1801 

Area  lo  S&  HUss.  popaUHon  (n  ISSt 


DspwInanL 

AIn  . 
Aiana  . 
Allier 

Jtlpea  (BaNea-)  . 
Alpei  (Hwitea-) 
ArMcbe 

Ardennes .  • 
Aridga .      .  . 
Aube 


Aude  ,  . 
Atcttod  . 
Boucbet-du-Rlidne 
Calvsdoa  . 
Canlal. 

Charente    .  . 
ChaKnte-Infeririire 
Cher  . 

Conise    •  ■ 
Coras  .  . 
CAt*4'0r .  , 
CAte»^u-Noid  . 
Cnuaa     •  • 
Dordogne     .  ■ 
Donbf  , 
Dfdm«        .  • 
Bun  • 
Eore-et-LoIr  . 
VlAlal£re  . 
Gird  . 

GftrODne  (Hauie-) 
Oeia  . 

Oirond«    .  . 
H&sslt 

Ill»«l-TilslBe  . 
Indn  .       •  ■ 
Indre-et-Ldie  . 
iM^n  . 

Jura        .  . 
lAodea  . 
Lolret-Cber  . 
Loin  .      .  . 
Uln  (Hftuta-)  . 
Loira-InfMeore  . 
Loiret  . 

Lot     .       .  . 
Lot-ct-Garonne 
hooAn  ■ 


2,242-0 
2,843-0 
2,821 -8 
8.679-9 
3,1B6-S 
S,IS8-S 
2,031-8 
1,889-S 
2,317-2 
2,436-7 
3,384-4 
1.984-9 
3,131-6 
1,999-2 
2,295-8 
2  626-9 
2,7798 
2,266-0 
3,A77-5 
8,383>7 
2,659  0 
2.150-0 
3,536-8 
2,019  0 
2,519-2 
S.689-4 
2.208  7 
2,593-8 
2,250-5 

3.451-  0 
2,4249 
3,760-9 
3,393-1 
2.fi97-a 
2,629-7 
2,3606 
3,201-1 
1,928-3 
3,599-1 

3.452-  3 
l,fl41-8 
1.916-0 
2.654-3 
3,6121 
3,012-B 
2,067-5 
1,994-9 
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372.999 
558,989 
396,758 
153,070 
132,038 
386,505 
331.296 
367,435 
265,247 
289,747 
394,183 
438,989 
491,210 
253,329 
382,913 
469,!'9-3 
306,-261 
32U,864 
336,251 
400,297 
632,613 
287,075 
505,789 
216,fi79 
326,840 
415.777 
394,892 
617.710 
400.163 
480,794 
307.479 
614,3U7 

a89.3a« 

574.618 
271.933 
315,641 
603,497 
31.1,299 
803,196 
361, 892 
472.588 
304,6 1  & 
535,664 
341.029 
29l!,2-.^4 
341,345 
144,;05 


251 


Pipiilinm. 

Mmaeba 
Uania 

HuDB  (HuH 
MajnuM  ■ 
llewtlie  , 
Uchh  . 
Morbiina  ■ 
UHclIe  , 
Kicm  . 
Noni 

OiM    ,  , 

Onte 

Pu-de-Cftkii 
Paj-de-Domv  • 
Pfrto^  (BrnMM-) 

Pyrin  ce«-OricnUle« 
Rhia  <Ba»-)  . 

Rhia  (Hut-) 
Rhoae 

Sm&a9  (Huito-} 
Sadce-et-Lidn  . 
Sutbe  . 
Sews 

SeiBe-eWMuve 
Setiw-ct-OiM 
Bnsc-InfiMnfe 
Bftrm  (Dmz-)  . 
SmsM  • 
Tm 

Var  .       .  . 
TudoH  . 
TeaM*  . 

Timno  . 
\'icniie  (BiaU*) 
T«^M.  . 
Ymnm    ■  ■ 

Total  . 


AmimSq 

2,751  S 
2,291  0 
S.US-8 
3^1-« 

2.SfiS-0 
3,405-9 
3  626-8 
a,07S-S 
2,632« 
S,19S*5 
2^60-5 
a.855-8 
2^50-5 
3,072-8 
2,943S 
i,748-4 
1^91-4 
l,7W-9 

1,077-4 
2,064-5 
3,30fi-7 
2,396-2 
1B3-6 
2,281-7 
3,1635 
2,382-7 
2,316-5 
9,378-4 
2,218-5 
1,436-6 
2,790-0 
1,373-4 
2,596-6 
2,692*4 
2.130-3 
2^7-6 
3^68-0 

201,95-2-9 


PopuUUn  fn  im. 
515,452 
600,883 
973,303 
308^8 
S74,56S 
450,423 
828.657 
478,173 
459,684 
327.161 
1,158,285 
403357 
439,884 
692,994 
596,897 
446,997 
250,834 
181,953 
587,434 
494,147 
574,745 
347.469 
634,720 
473,071 
1,422,065 
345,076 
471,882 
762,039 
823,615 
570,641 
883.073 
237,553 
857,967 
864,618 
383,734 
317,305 
819,379 
427,409 
881,183 


85,781,628 


Aecerdiag  to  the  cental  of  1851,  the  population  of  France 
wu  divided  into—Homan  Catholics,  34,931,038  ;  R^fonn^ 
280,507 ;  Lntheriens,  867,825 ;  Jews,  73,995 ;  other  reU- 
gion«,  26,328.   Of  the  rest  the  religion  waa  unknown. 

TbB  popoUtion  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the 
l&th  ceutary  wu  about  19,669,320,  exclniiTe  of  Coraies  and 
put  of  Lorraine,  which  were  not  then  united  to  France.  In 
the  year  1768  the  populatkm  bad  incriaaed  to  81,769,163, 
iuclmriTe  of  Conica  and  the  whole  of  Lnnine.  In  1764  it 
had  further  increased  to  £4,800,000, 

The  population,  aceoidiog  to  the  different  etnmi  relnnu 
•f  the  preesnt  centuiy,  hai  been  stated  to  b*  u  follows  :— 

1836  ....  33,540,910 

1841  ....  34,230,178 

1846  ....  35,401,761 

1851  ....  35,781,628 

The  popttlntion  of  the  French  colon!ei  in  1861  wai  w 
feDovi:— 

Fop.  1851. 

PondiehMe  96.713 

Evilul   59,872 

.464 


1801  .  ,  .  27.349,003 

IS  11  .  .  .  29,092,734 

1821  .  .  .  30,461,875 

1831  .  .  .  32,569,223 


Chendeniien 


6, 
3,418 
31,396 


Total   197,868 


Ataa. 

AlgMe 


3,880,888 


(la  1857  the  Bonpeua  wan  167^70.) 

Sniegsl  and  DepcBdende*  (1857).  .  . 
<3ot^  aod  Dependenciei  .  .  •  . 
■Uonion  {lie  4«  Bonrboo)  .       ,       .  . 

St*.  Maria  

Mafone 

K«eH  ftc  


29,682 
3,197 

1«,82« 
5,839 
6,8K8 

15,178 


Total   3,951,998 


Martiaiqiie  . 
OaaMeiv^Ac. 


123,701 
133,810 


Gujue  17,836 

St  Pierre  and  Hiqusloa     •       ...  3,226 

Total   376,663 

Aoatnladt, 

MarqniHl   90,000 

Nouvella  CalMedo   60,000 

Total  80;090 

According  to  the  budget  of  1858,  the  total  receipts  of  the 
public  revenue  of  France  amounted  to  1,717,156,190  franci 
(aboot68,686,lD00t);  the  expenditure  to  1,737,115,171  francs, 
the  expenditnre  tbu«  exeeediog  the  income  by  19,958,681 
franca. 

In  1856,  the  entire  army  of  France  amounted  to  577,536 
men,  of  whom  310,317  were  in  France,  64,236  in  Africa, 
197,597  not  then  returned  from  the  Boii^an  war  in  the  East, 
and  5357  in  Italy, 

In  1857,  the  total  number  of  Teasels  comprising  the  navy 
of  France  amounted -to  353,  of  which  there  were  10  of  120 
guns,  10  of  100  gODB,  15  of  00  guns,  6  of  80  guna,  17  of  60 
guns,  17  of  50  gans,  16  of  40  guns,  &c. 

The  constitutional  monarchy  and  representative  govern- 
ment which  had  prev&iUd  in  France  under  King  Louis 
Philippe,  the  bead  of  the  younger  .branch  of  the  Uourboos, 
were  abolished  by  the  republican  revolution  of  1646.  A 
republic  in  form,  covemM  by  a  president  and  a  national 
ammbly,  the  members  of  which  wersdected  by  ballot,  with 
a  suffrage  all  but  universal,  succeeded. 

On  December  2,1851,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
President  of  the  Republic,  issued  a  decree  diiisolving  tbe 
Legialative  Assembly,  establishing  nntrerMl  saffiage  (Uie 
assembly  had  considerably  restricted  the  auffrafie),  proposing 
a  president  for  ten  years,  and  a  second  chamber,  or  senate. 
On  the  20tb  and  Slat  of  December,  the  Freoch  people,  by 
7,439,216  affinnative  votes  against  640,737  negative  ones, 
adopted  a  *  plebiscite,'  or  decree  of  tbe  people,  maintaining 
the  authority  of  Loula  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  deleftating 
to  him  the  powers  neceasary  for  eslablisbiog  a  coostitution  on 
the  basei  proposed  in  the  above  proclamation.  The  power 
thus  conferred  upon  the  Preudent  resulted  in  the  important 
state  paper  issued  Jannaiv  16,  186S,  which  contains  the 
constitution  under  which  France  has  nnce  been  governed. 

According  to  this  proclamation  the  Preudent,  while  he 
retained  that  title,  assumed  more  than  royal  authority.  He 
is  leaponaible  to  tbe  people  alone  who  bad  elected  him,  and 
not  to  a  national  aasembly :  the  command  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  the  exclusive  initiation  of  new  laws,  the  right  to 
declare  the  state  of  siege,  were  amoog  his  leading  attrihutes. 
A  Senate  was  appointed,  whose  number  was  nob  to  exceed 
150,  the  members  to  be  named  for  life  by  the  President,  who 
may  also  grant  them  salaries.  A  lower  chamber,  called  the 
Legislative  Body,  conaists  of  261  members,  one  for  every 
35,000  electors,  and  chosen  for  ten  years  by  unireisal  suf- 
frage, but  without  the  ballot.  The  sittings  of  both  chamben 
to  be  private ;  official  reports  only  of  tho  {»oceedings  to  bn 
publlsoed.  No  member  of  either  chamber  has  the  power 
to  origiuate  any  law ;  if  amendments  ^re  adopted  they 
must  be  sent  to  the  council  of  state,  and  cannot  be  discussed 
if  not  1^  adopted  by  this  body.  The  President  convokes, 
adjoama,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Legislative  Body.  In 
case  of  a  dissolution  a  new  one  is  to  be  convoked  within  six 
months.   The  session  of  the  chambers  to  last  three  months. 

A  council  of  state,  composed  of  40  or  60  salaried  memben, 
nominated  and  presided  over  by  the  President,  draws  up  the 
projects  of  all  laws.  The  Senate  is  not  to  be  transformed 
into  a  court  of  justice.  For  crimes  against  the  chief  of  the 
state  and  the  public  safety  a  high  conrt  (as  above  explained) 
is  appointed.  Ministers  cannot  be  memb^of  the  U^^slatara. 
Petitions  may  be  addressed  to  the  Senate,  bnt  uom  to  the 
Legialative  Body.  The  mayors  of  commuocs  an  appointed 
by  tbe  exacntivc. 

In  ttiis  draugtit  of  the  constitotion  the  name  of  R^publio 
was  retained,  and  tbe  title  of  President ;  bnt  on  December 
2,  1662,  in  accordance  wiih  a  decree  of  ihc  Senate  dated 
November  7,  1852,  and  a  plebikcite  carried  by  7,839,562 
votes  against  254,401,  the  name  of  tbe  covemment  was 
changed,  the  Empire  waa  re-estal)iiftV.e>4,  sad  Loots  Napoleoa 
Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  ihe  freoch  under  the  tiUecif 
Nspoleon  III,,  the  throne  being  hereiuiy  to  his  legilicu  * 
male  descendanU,  fai'/.n^  wuich,  the  »occe«s\on  r«t»  » 
Prince  Jerome  H^vAibvu  B<iB*Mrte  and  ins  direct  Ur  --i**" 

ft  K  * 
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deiee&danti  in  Ote  aula  line  by  ordar  of  primo^enitnn. 
Since  the  eitablislunent  of  the  Empxe  some  modifinUioiu 
have  bem  nude, 

FRANKUN,  KEAE-AOMIRAL  SIR  JOHN,  wu  bora 
in  1786  At  Spilsby  in  lincoloshire.  ancestors  were 

iabitantial  yeomen,  and  his  father  inherited  an  estate  in  that 
eoanfy,  which  thoogh  small  was  sufficient  to  give  him  local 
rank  as  a  landlord.  Unhappily,  however,  the  property  was 
80  embarraned  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it,  and  he  became 
entirely  dependent  on  his  commercial  profits  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  twelve  children,  some  of  whom, 
besides  the  sobject  of  this  memoir,  attained  conuderable 
rank  and  repntation.  One,  Sir  Willingham  Franklin^  became 
jndge  at  Madras ;  and  another.  Major  Jamea  Franklm  of  the 
Seogal  service,  was  highly  distingnished  for  his  sdentifie 
acqiurements,  vhioh  proenred  him  the  Fellowihip  of  the 
Bml  Society. 

John,  the  yonsgeat  son,  early  erbced  a  great  precUleetion 
for  a  sea-life.  There  is  a  atoiy  told  of  lum  which  seems  to 
rest  on  more  than  mere  traditionanr  .evidence.  When  a 
school-boy  at  Xjooth  in  Lincolnshire,  be  availed  himself  of  a 
holiday  to  walk  to  the  coast,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  in 
order  to  see  the  ocean,  on  which  he  gazed  wiih  wonder  and 
delight  for  many  bonn.  His  father,  who  was  extremely 
desirons  that  his  son  shoold  follow  any  other  profesaion  than 
that  ol  a  sailor,  conceived  that  by  sending  him  in  a  small 
merchant  ship  to  Lisbon,  the  discomforts  of  tlie  voyage  would 
effectnally  cure  the  lad  of  his  love  for  the  sea,  but  it  had  a 
totally  different  effect ;  and  accordingly  perceiving  that  he 
waa  bent  on  a  naval  profession,  he  waa  entered  as  midship- 
man  on  board  the  Polyphemus  at  the  age  of  foarteen,  and 
was  in  that  ship  in  the  cdetnated  battle  of  Copenhagen,  from 
which  he  escaped  without  a  wound,  whilst  a  brother  mid- 
shipman was  killed  at  his  side. 

He  next  jmned  the  Investisator,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Flinders,  bis  cousin  by  marriage,  with  whom  he 
sailed  on  a  \'oyage  of  discovery  to  the  coiuta  of  Australia. 
During  this  expedition,  which  combined  investigations  into 
natural  history  with  geographical  discovery,  young  Franklin 
had  abundant  opportunities — which  were  not  neglected — of 
Bcqnirina  much  valuable  knowledge.  Besides  sound  practical 
seamanship  he  learned  the  more  theoretical  and  difficult 
bnmcbes  of  nautical  surveying,  and  was  always  one  of  the 
middiipmen  selected  to  attend  the  Captain  wheaever  he 
made  exenrdoDs  in  boate,  or  visited  the  shore  for  scientific 
porposes.  After  some  time  the  Investigator  bmig  unfit  for 
fnttner  service,  the  oflteera  wen  orderea  home  in  the  Por- 
poise. In  this  ship  he  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  leef  off  the 
Australian  coast,  and  with  04  persons  spent  nearly  two 
months  on  a  narrow  sandbank  only  a  fsw  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  whilst  Captain  Flinders  proceeded  to  Fort  Jackson  for 
relief. 

Having  fortunately  escsijcd  the  fate  of  his  chief,  who  on 
his  voyage  home  was  unjustly  detained  as  a  prisoner  in 
Mauritius,  Franklin  proceeded  to  Canton  with  Captain 
Fowler,  who  had  charge  of  the  Porpoise,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  Earl  Camden,  commanded  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  EngLuid.  This  ship  and 
other  Indtamen  were  attacked  by  the  French  admiral,  unois, 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  but  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  gdUntly 
defeated  his  antagonist  Doting  the  engagement  Franklin 
acted  as  signal  midshipman,  and  waa  of  considmble  service 
in  other  ways. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  ^pointed  to 
^e  Bellerophon,  Captain  Laing,  and  had  the  charge  on  board 
uat  ship  of  the  signals  during  the  memorable  battle  of 
Trafal^r.  It  is  recorded  that  he  performed  Uiis  important 
dot^r  with  singular  coolness  and  intrepidity,  although  many 
of  hia  brother  officers  were  shot  around  him.  Indeed,  out  of 
forty  companions,  only  seven,  of  whom  he  was  one,  came  out 
of  the  battle  unscathed.  He  now  served  for  two  years  with 
the  Channel  fleet  and  Rochefort  squadron,  and  then  joined 
^«  Bedford,  in  which  ship  he  was  present  at  the  blockade  of 
Flnthing,— off  the  eoaat  rf  Portu^,— on  the  Braut  station, 
ud  at  the  attack  of  New  Orleans  in  1814.  Here  he  greaUy 
diJtittnished  himself  in  a  gan-boat  action,  in  the  course  of 
whiralu received  a  slight  wonnd.  For  his  gatlut  conduct 
on  this  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Peace  having  been  established,  the  attention  of  Oovem- 
ment  was  turned  to  Arctic  discovery,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted during  the  long  war;  and  in  1818  commenced  the 
bnlliant  and  rematkaUe  series  of  Arctic  expeditions  with 
which  Franklin's  n^ne  is  so  hmourabl/  usociated.  The 


scientific  knowledge  he  had  acqmred  when  serring  nada 
Ci^taitt  Flinders,  was  now  of  jgnat  benefit  to  lum,  and  Kr 
Joseph  Banks,  who  at  that  time  presided  over  the  fioyiJ 
Society,  and  who  took  great  interest  in  Arctic  matters,  t»- 
commended  him  to  the  Admiralty  as  a  proper  officer  to  ba 
employed  in  Arctic  exploration.  Accordingly  Fmnklia 
commenced  his  Arctic  career  by  commanding  the  Trect, 
which  diip,  with  the  Dorothea,  commanded  hy  CaptAia 
Buchan,  formed  an  expedition  appointed  to  sail  from  Spitx- 
bergen  across  the  supposed  Polar  Sea. 

Unhappily  the  Dorothea  in  lat  80°  S4'  N.became  disabled, 
but  Lieutenant  Franklin,  with  a  gallant  disregard  of  danger, 
earnestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  alone  in  the 
execation  of  the  service.  The  nature  of  C^taia  fiocliu'i 
instmctions  prevented  this,  and  the  ships  tetsrud  ts 


ranklin*s  conduct  and  aptitude  for  the  peeo^ 

of  Arctic  enterprise  broogfat  him  into  preminent  notice,  and 
he  was  intmstwi  in  1819  with  the  command  of  his  first  over- 
land expedition  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  coast-line  of 
the  North  American  continent,  at  that  time  very  imperfeetljr 
known.  Descending  the  Coppermine  River  the  party  sorreyed 
a  large  portion  of  the  coast  east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
during  which  the^r  underwent  frightful  privations  and  trisli, 
the  historv  of  which,  as  told  in  Franklin's  own  manly  scd 
unaffected  hngoage,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  [hc* 
tures  of  heroic  exertion  and  patient  endurance  ever  presnited 
for  our  admiration.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  FianUiB 
and  of  Ids  distinguished  associate  Sir  John  Kebardsoo,  in  Uiti 
memorable  journey,  deserve  more  fall  and  fitting  recognitios 
tlian  can  be  attempted  on  this  occasion :  the  party  tiavdled 
S5C0  milesj  mostly  over  ground  previously  unknown,  and 
large  acquintions  were  gained  fur  science  by  the  careful  stody 
of  the  physical  geography  and  nataral  ^ndvetionB  of  tbs 
North  American  continent. 

For  his  services  on  this  occauon  He  was  promoted  to  tlis 
rank  of  captain,  having  while  absent  risen  from  lieutenant 
to  commander.  In  1823  ha  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  served  on  the  council  of  that  body. 

Undeterred  by  the  appalling  suffisrings  he  had  already 
undergone,  Franklin,  although  lately  nnited  in  muriage  to 
the  youngest  daughter  of  William  Porden,  Esq.,  aeun  volns- 
teered  his  services  for  Arctic  exploration.  These  were 
accepted,  and  in  1826  he  left  England  on  his  second  land 
explontion.  Descending  the  Mackencie  River,  he  tneed 
the  North  Anuriean  coast  from  die  month  of  ^  CoppeP 
mine  River  to  the  160th  meridian.  Fw  these  fresh  seiviCH 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  had  the  decree  ef 
D.C.L.  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxforo.  He 
also  received  the  Oold  Medal  £rom  the  Frentdi  Geogiaphical 
Society,  and  was  elected  m  Corresponding  Member  of  Un 
Institute  of  France. 

Sir  John  Franklin  now  remained  at  home  two  years,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Rainbow,  and  served  in  that  ship  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  three  year*.  He  was  diiefly  employed 
in  the  Greek  waters,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  con- 
siderable service  in  the  delicate  aajnstment  of  complicated 
diplomatic  relations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustra^ve 
of  the  amiability  of  Franklin's  character,  tlutt  the  sailon 
who  then  served  under  him  named  the  ship  the  '  Celeitiat 
Runhov  *  and  *  Fianklin'a  Paradise.*  Uoiing  tMs  period,  si 
indeed  mi  all  other  occasions,  he  eagerly  availed  himsdf  of 
every  opportnnify,  not  only  to  improve  his  luowledge  of 
geology;  to  which  science  be  was  greatly  attached,  bat  alu 
used  every  exertion  to  add  to  the  mnsenm  of  tiie  Oeologicil 
Society,  and  to  the  private  collections  of  scientific  men. 

After  a  brief  period  of  rest  which  followed  his  services 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  applied  to  Lord  Glenelg  for  em- 
ployment under  the  Colonial  department,  and  his  lordship  in 
a  very  compUmeotaiy  manner  offered  him  the  important 
post  of  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  he  held  for 
seven  yean.  During  this  time  that  colony  received  conrict^, 
New  South  Wales  having  ceased  to  be  a  penal  settlement. 
This  rendered  Sir  John  Franklin's  position  most  onerous  and 
trying,  but  he  acquitted  himself  so  entirely  to  the  aa'ia- 
factiott  of  the  colonists,  that  in  sratefdl  remembranee  <rf  In* 
government,  which  waa  marked  by  the  oataUishnunt  of  a 
college  and  a  philosophical  souety,  they,  nnsolidtsd,  sab- 
scribed  1900L  towards  the  expenses  of  a  private  expedition 
fitted  out  for  his  rescue. 

It  ntight  be  supposed  that,  after  so  long  a  period  of 
laboriotu  services,  ^  John  Franklin  would  have  de«mt 
Tvgntt  particularly  as  Itf  had  nonv.  attained  high  renoa-n; 
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bat  bii  viahn  sUU  pointed  towftrdi  active  en^loyment,  and 
(BBieqaently,  wbea  the  Arctic  expedition  was  eoDtemplated, 
flidi  hu  coit  him  hit  life,  he  was  villing  to  tau  the 
nguuDd,  when  the  Admiralty  were  of  opiaioa  that  he  was 
the  officer  beat  fitted  to.  act  as  chief.  That  expedition  was 
trijiutcd  irj  the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  secretary  to  the 
Ihhity,  who  sobmitted  a  plan  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Vaih'Wal  Fsasase  to  govemnient,  which,  after  having 
bmi  referred  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  was 


tbfi  expeditico,  consisting  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror^ 
nUdibid  neuiUy  tetnned  from  a  voyage  of  discovay  in 
IbeiiitsrcticSea,  left  Enoland  in  May  1846.  Unhwpily 
iblditnyand  wa  are  atul veiled  in  obacimfyt  Jww- 
m,  we  faMw.  that  evoiything  was  done  to  tender  it 
iffcieut';  tbst  the  tdSem  under  Sir  Soba  Franklin  were 
■en  of  experienea  md  ml,  and  that  the  laat  acconnts  re- 
ecned  bm  them  xapnaent  their  oommander  animated  by 
lUtbeaidoarand  t^mi  which  cbHWt«iied  his  early  Arctic 

It  vonld  liavabeen  nnjosttohave  expected  less  from  such 
I  nun,  and  as  hia  instnictions  cootained  the  nsnal  discre- 
tumuf  power  given  in  theae  docnments,  there  is  too  much 
nuon  to  fear  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  hia  daring  attempts  to 
idiieve  necesa.  It  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret,  thoogh 
it  a&Dot  be  of  auiprtae,  that  the  discovery  of  traces  of  the 
brim  and  Terror  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel 
cundtte  aeardi  for  our  ooontrynun  to  be  diraeted  prin- 
npalljtoUie  north  and  west  of  Barrow'a  Struts ;  beeaaae, 
iltlMBglitlieiBfninmtionbroaght  home  Dr.  Raa  in  1354, 
to  the  effect  that  iidi^ainianx  liad  seen  the  bodies  of  forty 
vbite  D  en  in  the  spnng  of  1650  on  what  is  supposed  to  be 
Hcntnat  Is  And,  at  tiie  month  of  the  Fish  Iliver,  cannot  be 
ngirded  u  trastworthy ;  yet  the  relics  of  the  expedition 
FDcnied  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Rae  saffice  to  prove  that 
franklin's  ships  must  have  been  beset  within  an  area  com- 
ptixd  within  the  70th  and  72nd  parallels  of  latitude  and 
tbe97tfa  ud  100th  meridians. 

Another  expedition,  and  doobtlesa  the  last,  has  been  sent 
ont  b7  Lady  Franklin,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  dissipate  the 
wnich  still  shroods  the  fate  of  the  Erebus  and 
Tetior,  snd  their  crews.  The  expedition  left  Aberdeen, 
1, 18S7,  in  the  Fox,  a  screw  yacht,  under  the  command 

tU  distingsiihed  aretu  enlorer.  Captain  M'Clintook. 

FRANZEN,  FAAN^-HIGRABL,  an  eminent  modem 
^ediifa  poet  and  prosaist,  waa  born  on  the  9th  of  Febmaiy, 
1772,  at  llleahorg.  In  Finhnd,  at  that  time  a  province  of  the 
SvcdttH  crown.  Finland^  both  before  and  since  its  com- 
pnlsorr  ^aion  with  Russia,  has  been  fruitful  of  poets  to 
Sreden,  though  possessed  of  a  laogoage  of  its  own  of  an 
atirely  different  character.  Rnnebei^,  at  present  the  head 
of  Swedish  poetical  literature,  is  a  Finn,  and  the  first  effort 
^  Tmain  that  attracted  attention  waa  his  poetical  enlogy 
OB  Creotz,  also  a  Finn,  who  combined  the  nnuiinal  characters 
*f  >  poet  and  a  diplomatist,  and  passed  mnch  of  his  life  as 
iBlwador  at  Pam.  The '  Atis  and  Camilla  *  of  Creutz  had 
^ndoced  an  ease  and  elegance,  before  unknown,  into 
^cdiih  poetry,  and  the  eulogy  on  its  author  by  Franz^n 
pureed  a  commotion  in  the  Utnary  world  of  Stookfaohn,  by 
Ac  odginality  and  v^our  of  iti  tone,  wlueh  was  in  strong 
cwtiut  to  that  of  the  achool  of  Le(^ld,  then  dominant,  who 
^  an  ingenious  imitator  of  French  models.  The  eu]i»y 
^^iaed,  in  spite  of  its  originality,  the  great  prize  of  the 
^^t^  Academy.  This  was  in  1794,  at  whi»i  time,  and 
^niiie  yara  previoua,  FranzAi  had  been  a  student  at  the 
rimiib  university  of  Abo.  In  the  following  year  he  set  out 
<n  atom  to  Denmark,  Germany,  France, .ancl  England,  and 
^veed  to  be  a  witness  of  the  great  fire  of  Copenhagen,  which 
wttojed  a  third  part  of  the  ci^.  In  Paris  he  ventured  on 
'piece  of  composition  in  French  verse,  which  was  printed 
■  1  Flench  periodical,  and  which  he  reprinted  tiiirty  years 
"B'^nids  in  the  introduction  to  his  Swedish  poem,  founded 
■a  tale  of  the  znolution,  'Julie  de  St.  Jolien.'  Daring  his 
^Mee  h»  waa  elected  UbnriaD  to  the  Univenity  of  Abo, 
^  aftervarda  profosor  tt  litemy  history.  After  the 
of  Finland  to  Rusaia  by  the  war  of  1809,  ha  resolved 
*^  KBore  to  Sweden,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
At  fiist  he  officiated  as  pastor  of  Komla,  in  the  diocese 
w  Streagnas,  a  parish  remote  from  the  capital,  but  he  was 
^^vdi  minister  of  the  church  of  Clara  at  Stockholm, 
*«nthe  poet  Chomua  had  preceded  him ;  and  in  1634  he 
^  dkoien  Bishop  of  Hemosand.  While  still  a  resident  in 
itBtaad,  he  had  }fem  chwen  one  of  the  eighteen  of  tho 


Swedish  Academy}  a  diatinetion  of  tho  same  important  for 
a  literary  man  in  Sweden,  as  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  here  for  an  arUst  in  England,  In  1824  he  became 
its  secretary ,  and  remained  so  for  ten  years,  during  whidi  it 
was  part  of  nis  duty  to  write  a  series  of  biographical  notices, 
which  were  much  admired  for  their  literary  merits.  Ha 
appears  to  have  resided  the  secretaryship  on  his  elevation 
to  the  bishopric,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  October, 
1847.  Laing  in  his  travels  in  Sweden  gives  an  account  of 
his  meetiug  with  Bishop  Frani^n  on  board  of  a  steam-boat, 
when  going  on  a  visit  to  his  northern  diocese,  and  speaks  of 
the  generia  affection  and  veneration  with  which  he  waa 
regarded. 

Archbishop  Wallin,  Bishop  Tegnfr,  and  Bidiop  Franzin 
were  tht«e  cf  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  Sweden  in  thp 
present  century.  They  were  all  three  aisoci^ed  in  the  new 
Swedish  veraim  of  the  Psalms,  to  produce  which  a  eommis- 
aion  was  appointed  in  1614^  and  respecting  the  excellence  of 
which  there  is  but  one  voice,  it  being  generally  regarded  as 
the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  singular  that  so  little  reference  has 
been  made  to  this  fact,  in  the  frequent  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  on  the  expediency  of  obtaining  a  new  poetical 
version  of  the  Psalms  inEnglish.  The  poetical  works  of  Franz^n 
were  collected  in  five  volumes,  at  Orebro  in  1824  and  subse- 
quent years.  The  most  sacceasful  are  decidedly  the  songs  and 
shorter  pieces,  many  of  the  soon  enjoying  a  nigh  popularity 
both  in  Sweden  ana  Finland.  Their  prevailing  character  is 
sweetness.  The  longer  narrative  poems,  one  of  which  '  Sten 
Store,*  extends  to  twenty  cantos  and  fills  an  octavo  volnme, 
are  of  a  somewhat  dry  simplicitVj  both  of  style  and  incident, 
approaching  &r  too  nearly  to  the  level  of  prose.  FranzSn 
was  regarded  by  Swedish  writers  ks  belonging  to  neither  <^ 
the  two  rival  schools  of  poetry  in  his  time  and  country, 
the  *  Academic '  or  Classical,  and  the  '  Phospfaoriatic '  or 
Romantic,  but  as  standing  at  the  head  of  a  third  or  neutral 
party.  His  sermons,  of  miich  four  volumes  were  published, 
are  nnusnally  animated ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  some 
controversial  writings  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Rational- 
ists, cslled  forth  by  the  controversy  respecting  Strauss's  '  Life 
of  Jesus.'  The  biographical  sketches  from  his  pen  already 
mentioned,  have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  '  Minnea- 
teckningar.'  In  the  introductory  speech  before  the  Swedish 
Academy  prefixed  to  them,  the  reader  remarks  a  tone  of 
courtly  demenoe  in  speaking  of  Charles  XIIL,  and  even  of 
the  Rnasiaa  government,  to  avoid  living  under  which  he  left 
Finland,  the  absence  of  which  would  perhaps  have  inspired 
a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of  Franz^a'a  ctiaractar. 

FRASERBUROH.   [ABBaoKSNSHiRE,  S.  1.1 

FRATERCULA.  [Auk.] 

FRINQILLA,  a  genus  of  Birds  belonging  to  the  order 
FringUtidoB  and  the  division  Intatores.  The  beak  ia 
straight,  longer  than  deep,  conic,  and  pointed ;  mandibles 
nearly  equal,  cutting  edges  entire,  fortmng  a  straight  com- 
missure ;  nostrils  bual,  lateral,  oval,  partly  hidden  by  the 
frontal  plumes.  Wings  with  the  fint  quill-feather  longer 
than  the  fifth,  but  a  little  shorter  than  the  second  or  third, 
which  are  equal,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Legs  with  the 
tarsi  of  mwlerate  length ;  toes  divided,  and  adapted  for 
hopping  and  perchiiur ;  chiwa  curved  and  sharp. 

jP.  ccws6«,  tne  Cba&ieh.  rGHAFrufOH.J 

F,  mmt^ringiilat  Mountain  Fmch,  BramUing,  or 
Gamble  Finoh.  This  bird  ia  a  visiter  to  this  country  only 
in  winter,  coming  to  us  from  the  north,  but  at  different 
times,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  country  from 
which  it  emigrates.  They  have  not  been  known  to  breed  in 
any  part  of  uis  country;  those  kept  in  confinement  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  have  never  done  ao.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  Denmark.  Mr.  Hewitson  saw 
them  at  one  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  where 
they  were  breeding.  It  is  described  as  building  in  fir-treee ; 
the  nest  formed  of  moss,  and  lined  with  wool  and  feathers ; 
the  eggs  four  or  five  in  number,  white,  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  spotted  with  dark  xed^  like  those  of  a  chaffinch.  The 
call-note  of  tiitii  bird  ia  a  nn^e  monotonous  chirp. 

FRUIT.  In  botanical  language,  that  part  ol  the  plant 
which  in  the  earl^r  itages  of  its  growth  is  called  the  Instil, 
snd  which  contains  ue  ovules  or  seed-buds,  becomes  the 
Fruit,  when  the  ovules  by  the  presence  of  the  embryo,  are 
changed  into  aeeds.  Ttie  Style  and  Stigma,  when  they 
still  remun,  retain  their  names,  but  the  Germen  is  citlled 
the  Pericarp.  In  this'senae,  there  are  of  course  some  ^Unts 
which  have  no  fruit,  becanse  they  are  not  provided  with  a 
Oermen ;  then  therefore  have  naked  Seed-Buds^  Ovules,  . 
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and  hUo  naked  Seeds  (Semina  nnda) ;  laeh  at  Conifirai, 
Cyeadauee,  and  Loranthaceec  Bat  there  are  aome  plants  in 
which  the  gemen  is  easily  destroyed,  lo  that  the  seed-had  is 
developed  without  an  envelope  to  the  seed :  tbeee,  in  order 
to  diatlngaish  them  from  the  former,  are  termed  Semina 
denadata,  as  in  LtonHee  and  Pdiotatiuut. 

Fmita  may  he  divided,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
flower,  into  Naked  and  Covered  (Fntetas  nadas  el  Fmcius 
leeUia),  according  as  the  germen  only  appeals  to  exist,  as  in 
Lilivm,  or  as  this  ia  lurroonded  by  other  floral  parts,  as  in 
Ifieandra.  When  one  pistil  is  developed  into  a  fnii  it  is 
called  a  Simple  Fruit  (Fmctas  simplex),  as  in  NiffeUas  when 
several,  a  compoand  or  Mnltiple  Fniit  (Fmctns  multiplex), 
as  in  Jtanunemu. 

The  [nrtB  of  the  Froit  are  the  Fatiearp,  the  Bpermophote, 
the  Faniculos,  and  the  Palp. 

The  Pericarp  is  the  txansformed  germea;  sometimes  it  ia 
aaited  with  the  other  peraiiiteat  parts  of  the  pistil,  style, 
and  stigma.  The  latter  are  seldom  of  particalar  miportaoce ; 
and  all  th^  need  be  said  of  them  is  that  thev  are  sometimes 
retained,  as  in  PapaeeTf  or  they  are  more  oeveloped,  as  in 
PtdtatiUa.  The  forma  of  tne  pericarp  are  exceedingly 
diversified,  but  admit  of  no  general  definition :  they  fre- 
quently exhibit  hairs,  prickles,  protaberancee,  and  mem- 
bnnons  ezpaQsions  (aUs),  prominent  ribs  (costs  or  juga),  and 
pits  in  their  imenpaces  (valleealaB),fte.  The  pericarp  essen- 
tially determines  the  varied  appearances  of  the  fruit,  by  its 
diversity  of  structure.  The  parenchyma  of  the  germen  is 
developed  in  various  ways.  In  the  simplest  cases,  we  find 
in  the  mature  pericarp  only  the  epidermis  of  both  sarfacea, 
and  between  these  a  uniform  layer  of  parenchyma,  without 
vascular  bundles,  as  in  the  lower  Araeea,  or  traversed  by  a 
few  simple  bundles.  In  olher  cases  only  the  epidermis  of 
the  external  surface  ia  perceptible,  whilst  the  entire  paren- 
chyma, with  the  epidermis  of  the  itmer  surface,  is  succulent 
or  fleshy,  aa  in  Afr^  ;  or  it  may  be,  that  nnder  the  epider- 
mis of  the  outer  surface  some  layers  of  eellalar  tiasoe  art 
woody,  whilst  the  underlying  are  fleshy;  in  both  oasee  very 
ftvqutintly  passing  without  determinea  boondaiy  into  the 
pulp. 

In  many  other  cases  four  layers  are  diatincUy  discernible, 
and  have  been  named,  counting  from  without  i&ward, 
Epicarp,  Meeoearp  (also  Sarocarp,  or  Flexh,  '  caro ')  ;  and 
the  two  inner  onaistinguished  coats,  the  Endoearp.  Those 
varieties  of  structure  in  tbe  fruit  are  most  important  which 
cause  the  peculiar  solutions  of  the  coDtinnily  in  the  folly 
mature  condition.  Hence  we  obtain  two  comprehensive 
classes  of  fruits,  according  as  their  construction  causes  a 
»eparation  into  individual  parts  or  not.  The  latter  may  be 
termed  the  berry-like,  and  the  former  tbe  capiular.  Tbe 
capsular  are  agun  divided  into  two  group*,  according  as  the 
pericarp  either  opens  and  aufiers  the  aeed  to  escape— Cap- 
sules with  their  portions  called  valves ;  or  separates  into 
individual  parts,  which  do  not  again  open,  but  firmly  inclose 
the  seed— Splitting  Fruita  (Scbixocaips),  and  their  parts 
called  Mericarps.  The  Berry-like  Fraita  are  also  sub- 
divided iuto  three  groups,  according  aa  the  inner  leaves  are 
the  more  tough  and  solid,  and  tbe  outer  the  more  fleshy  and 
juicy— Stone  Berries  (Drupes)  ;  or  the  reverse— True  Berries 
(Bacca) ;  or,  lastly,  all  the  layers  appear  thin  and  dry,  or 
leathery  (AchEenia).  All  these  forms  may,  with  the  germen 
from  which  they  arise,  be  saperior  or  inferior,  one  or  maoy- 
celled,  or  one  or  many-seeded :  which  only  require  to  be 
noticed  when  deviations  in  the  structure  of  ue  germen  have 
■riaoi  through  abortioo,  being  otherwise  self  evident, 

a.  The  Capsular  Fruits  occur  in  the  most  diverse  families. 
The  mode  of  bursting  (Dehiscence)  is  especially  to  be 
obseived.  The  simplest  process  is  an  apparent  wholly  im- 
solar  tearing  open  at  any  place,  as  in  Nieandra:  usually 
however  tbe  form  of  this  dehiscenoe  is  very  regular,  even 
though  it  may  be  confined  to  a  sm^  part  of  the  fruit,  as  in 
Papatar,  Antirrhinum,  &c. 

The  solution  of  continuity  is  either  veriical  or  hoiiiontal : 
in  the  latter  case,  the  upper  part  forma  a  kind  of  cover  upon 
the  under,  and  tbe  capsule  is  termed  circumscissile,  In  the 
firat  case,  the  pericarp,  &c.,  falls  swsy  in  more  or  fewer 
M[Mrate  pieces,  which  are  termed  valves.  In  many-celled 
fruits  the  valves  may  separate  entirely  from  the  persistent 
sepu,  as  in  Coh^Ea  tcandetu  (debiscentia  septiftvga) ;  or  the 
septa  may  split  into  two  lamell«,  and  each  valve  may  bear 
one  of  these  lamellm  on  each  of  its  marginfl  (debiscentia 
aepticida,  valvula  margine  septifersD) ;  or  the  sepU  may 
remain  undivided,  adherent  to  the  middle  of  the  vaives 


(debiscentia  loenlicida,  valvnln  medio  septUsiB).  If  ia  say 
of  these  kinds  of  dehiscence  a  slalk-like  mass  of  cdlaltr 
tissue  remains  standing  in  the  axis  of  tbe  fruit,  it  is  called 
the  Columella. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  sfiffieieotly  erident  that 
these  solutions  in  the  continuity  sra  not  at  all  dependeat 
npon  the  original  composition.  Such  a  relation  has  beu 
asittmed ;  and  to  the  fine  in  the  cxtciiial  eireumfineue  of 
tha  peiioarp^  wbrnn  the  edges  of  real  or  preiendad  cvpsls 
have  become  blended,  the  term  '  dorsal  suture,'  has  beat 
applied,  while  the  term  *  ventral  antnxo'  desigutet  aeicly 
the  line  where  the  margins  of  one  and  the  sans  carpel  or 
similar  part  have  become  blended. 

In  tbe  generality  of  capsular  fruits,  the  above-moitioDsd 
four  layers  of  the  pericarp  may  be  distingnished  from  the 
other ;  but  they,  are  usually  voiy  thin  ana  membiaaou  or 
leatherv,  or  more  rarely  woody. 

b.  The  Schisocarpa,  or  Splitting  Froits,  are  naually  ^tin- 
gniabed  chiefly  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cltft 
occurs.  This  is  either  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  w 
perpendtcnlar  to  it,  that  is,  the  eolation  of  continnity  ii 
either  vertical  or  tnuisversew  In  both,  the  separate  parts  srs 
usually  only  one-oeeded.  In  the  first  saw  the  s^aials 
parts  are  sometimei  named  Coed  or  Hericarpa,  in  the  hut 
case  Joints  or  Articulations;  and  they  are  distiogaiibed, 
according  to  the  texture  of  their  lasers,  as  dry,  coriaceou, 
and  succulenL  The  first  (tha  mencarps)  are  proper  to  tht 
families  Eubiaeeee,  JSuphorviaeM,  Labiatoe,  BoraginactOy  Qt- 
raniaoece,  TropceolacMB,  Malvaeea,  Umtdli/trce,  &c.,  &«•  i 
the  last  (Uie  joints)  to  some  of  tbe  ZeguminotcBmi  Cnie^irm. 
Id  tbe  first  a  columella  is  not  nncommoo. 

e.  The  Stone-Berries,  characteristic  of  the  Anu/gdaka, 
bat  also  presented  in  other  families,  owe  their  pecufiariij  to 
the  remarkable  diversity  in  tbe  slructnie  of  their  laywi,  sad 
indeed  of  the  parenchyma  layers,  the  inner  of  which  m 
alwa^  hard,  and  often  woody ;  whilst  the  oater  an  flcdif 
orocwiaeeons:  botharedevelopedin  a  greater  thickDesstbsa 
ofual. 

d.  The  True  Berrwi,  predominating  in  the  &aiilies  of 

Oromdariaceai,  PaaiiJtoracetB,  Oueurbitaeea,  and  the  Araem, 
and  occurring  occasionally  in  many  other  families,  depend 
essentially  on  the  fleshy  or  juicy  texture  of  the  inner  layen 
of  the  pericarp :  this  condition  often  exists  fo  the  extent  irf 
a  dissolution  into  single  eeUs,  tomid  with  fluid,  whilst  tha 
external  layers  are  solid,  and  aometimea  even  mwdy,  u  u 
Zagenaria. 

e.  The  Achania,  with  always  this  dir  layers^  not  ntBslty 
distinguishable,  characterise  the  families  of  the  Orunei, 
Cyperaeecit  Chtpultfera,  Comporitmf  and  JHptaeea,  predonii- 
nate  in  the  I>naem  and  SanuneulaeaE,  and  occur  siogly  in 
other  cases.  Th^  are  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  genersUj 
originally,  but  sometimes,  aa  in  the  Oupuliferm,  thnmgti 
abortion  of  cells  and  aeed-buds. 

With  r^rd  to  the  Spcrmophore  it  may  be  rmarked, 
that  in  tbe  dehiscence  of  tbe  fruit  portioos  of  cellular  tissae 
are  separated  from  the  valves  or  septa,  to  which  the  seodi 
nmaio  inspended,  and  which  have  oeen  termed  Spermo- 

Shores.  lo  these  separations  sometimea  aotoally  indepen* 
ent  organs  become  solved  from  their  union  with  othen,  as 
in  Crw^«na,  and  sometimes  merely  piece*  of  indepcnddit 
omns  become  detached,  as  in  the  AteUpiadaeea. 

The  Pulp  in  the  fruit  assumes  two  conditions  i  on  the  one 
hand  it  passes  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  pericarp 
in  the  true  berries,  as  in  Solawm  ;  and  on  the  other  into  the 
snbsequent  products  of  the  funiculus ;  nanwly,  into  the  aril 
in  its  wideat  seDis,  u  in  ilnm,  and  ^K^btlaiy  into  the  tne 
aril,  aa  in  Riba. 

The  Funiculus  exhibits  manifold  vaiietiei,  aoeh  u  hairt, 
warty  expansions  among  the  seeds,  memhnuioas,  ooBlinnooii 
or  lobed  envelopes  of  the  seed  (arils),  and  ao  forth. 

There  are  often  parts  external  to  the  germen,  whiefa  are 
persistent  till  after  the  maturation  of  the  seed  [Sxxo],  and  tboy 
often  undergo  many  changes ;  and  when  they  becwue  fle-hy 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  fraita.  Tney  are  calltKl 
Spurious  Fruits.  The  most  n>markable  example  of  thi*  » 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  &uit  of  the  Fig  {Ficm),  in  which  the 
peduncle  or  receptacle  swells  up  and  incloses  the  true  frui's* 
The  pedicel  in  Sovmia  diUcis  also  swells  np  and  assmiits 
the  form  of  a  fruit.  In  the  Pine-Applea  (^nanaMa)tbe 
bracts  enlarge  and  become  the  part  eaten.  In  the  Mulberry 
(Monu)  the  perianth  is  the  fleshy  part ;  in  the  Bladder- 
Campion  (Ctundkdm  baeetfer)  the  calyx  enlaraas ;  in  Jfira- 
iUu  it  is  the  corolla  i  and  the  bips  of  the  mae  {Rota)  are 
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tlis  diUted  disc,  whilst  {q  the  Strawberr;  (Fn^aria)  the 
■weet  joicy  part  is  the  receptacle. 

The  temu  applied  to  the  Anits  of  planta  hy  botanists  are 
itTj  namerooi.  The  ■me  hind  «  firait  hat  ftequently 
«everal  names,  vUIit  the  aame  name  has  bean  applied  to 
Krenl  differnit  hinds  of  fralts.  ThefoUo^n^  nnmenUon 
of  foine  of  these  tenns  Is  giTen  b^  Bchltidm  in  his  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Scientific  Botany,'  whose  remarha  on  this  subject 
deserve  carefal  attention  mm  thoae  inteneted  in  the  farther 
derelopment  of  this  rabject. 

Ennmeration  of  the  Various  Fonns  of  Frnit, 

t  Seed  naked  {Smm  Miiiiim). 

A .  Seed  Bolitaiy. 

1.  Saeea.   Seed  inferior.   Ex.  Viseum.' 
S.  Sphaleroearpium.  Seed  with  a  fleshy  aril.  Ex. 
Taxus. 

B,  Froetificatiois. 

a.  iStroMhK         with  woody  ipeniiophores.  Ex. 

PiUMM. 

4.  OtttMnu.  Capitnhi  wiUi  eonflnent  fleshy  bracts. 

Ex.  Junipmu. 
II.  Kmple  Fraits  {Frnttnt  ttnipto). 

A.  CapsnlefOajNRi&s). 

f  Snperior. 

5.  C€tj)*ula  dreumaeiita. 

6.  ITitricWWfQartner,  N'o.6.  One-oelled,  originating 

from  a  carpel;  fenr-Beeded.  Ex.  CAenopodium. 

7.  Pgxidiwm,  No.  5.   One-  or  maoy-eeltea,  formed 

«f  serenl  cai^els :  many-sieded.  Ex.  Hyo- 
tevamvM. 

8.  FoUunUiu.     One-celled,  or  many-celled,  one- 

vatved.  Seeds  on  the  two  margins  of  the 
valve.   Ex.  Paoada, 

9.  Conee^aeuia.   Two  disnnited  foUumU  mth  one 

■qniBtiiig  spermopbore.   Ex.  Atd^iat. 

10.  Ltffunten.    One-celled,  one-aeeded,  or  many- 

seeded,  two-valved.  Seeds  on  the  two  biaderd 
of  one  fiaanre.    Ex.  Pitum, 

11.  SUiqm.  Two-celled,  two-valved,  separating  from 

the  pendstent  spennophore,  formug  a  oeptam 
(Sefium),   ^x.  Mgithiola. 
la.  SUicuia.    A  verv  short  Siliqua,    Ex.  Thlapai. 

13.  Ceratium.   A  Sili^ua  in  some  Fumariac€co  and 

Papavmicea. 

14.  Rh^ma.  Elastically  two-Talved  (1),  dehikcing 

from  a  Columbia.    Ex.  £uphoH>ia. 
Ifi.  Capatla.    One-celled  or  many-celled,  many- 
seeded,  dehiscing  by  valves  or  pores,  Primma, 
Antirmiitum* 
tt  Inferior. 

10.  DiploUgia,  Oesvavx.   Toferior  capsule,  dehisdng 
oy  pores.   Ex.  Campanula. 

B.  Splitting  Fmits  {Schiaoearpivm). 

17.  Crtmoearpnm  (1).   In  UmMJ^m^f  Rubiaeea.  _ 
a.  iitricarpia.   The  separate  parts  of  the  Scki- 

Moearpium. 

18.  Careerulus.    In  TropaoUieea,  Maleaeett. 

19.  Aehanium.   In  Boraginacece,  Lamiaeea. 

C.  Stone  Fruits  (Drupa). 

20.  Z>rupa.  Originally  one-celled,  l-seeded,  S-seeded. 

The  JHuocarpium  fleshy,  the  JEndoearpium 
woody.   Ex.  Amygdalua. 
SI.  TfyiM,' (imagined  to  be)  one-celled  by  snpprm- 
aion  in  Jvglaiu. 

D.  Banr  (Baeea). 

$S.  Maeca.  Many-celled,  inferiw.  Ex.  JTj&e*. 

S3.  Nueulanitan.  Many-celled,  snpnior.   Ex.  Vith. 

94.  Pepo.   One-celled,  inferior.   Ex.  Pepo. 

55.  Setperidmn.    Coriaeeoos  portion,  strictly  sepa- 

rated from  the  palp.   Ex.  Citrut. 

56.  Amphuarca.   Woody  towards  the  exterior.  Ex. 

CraeetOia. 
B.  Cloeed  Frnit  {A^eenium). 

57.  Aehanium  (Au^crum),  QfpMla  (Liadley).  One- 

celled,  one-seeded,  not  blended  with  the  seed. 
Ex.  Vompottia. 
88.  Ohfu.   Through  abortion  one-celled,  one-seeded. 
Ex.  Oorybu. 

S9.  Caryoptia.   One-celled,  one-aeeded  Omecined  to 
be)  blended  with  the  seed.    Ex.  the  Orasses. 

30.  S&nutra.   Two-celled,  wingc).   Ex.  Aar. 

31.  GrrwrwiM;  Many-celled,  not  winged.  Ex.TiUa. 


ni.  Mnltiple  Fmita  (iFVucftuf  muUiphx). 

A.  Several  Achnnia. 

^.  Etario.   If  wholly  free.   Ex.  Banmmlus. 

33.  JS^nuttrpinm.  If  connected.  Ex.  HqgnoHa. 

B.  Sevoal  Bnries. 

34.  BImrio.  Connected.  Ex.  StAut. 

IV.  FraetiflcationB  (J^Vuefw  empotita$). 

A.  Capitula.  With  a  flat  or  enp-shaped  fleshy  peduiele. 
3A.  i^fcoimt,   Ex.  Fietu,  IhtrOenia. 

B.  Spikes  with  fleshy  bracts  and  p«ianths, 

36.  Sorotit.  Ex.  Anamuaa,  Morm. 

C.  a.  Spikes  with  woody  bracts. 

37.  Srobiliu.   Ex.  Settda. 

b.  Spikes  with  .woody  bracts  and  perianths. 

38.  Strobilua.   Ex.  Catuarina. 

V.  Sparions  Frnita  (Fraetut  apuriut). 

39.  C^narhodm.     Free  one-seeded  Aeheenia,  sor- 

Tonnded  by  a  fleshy  disc    Ex.  Boea. 

40.  Pomtim.  Many-eeedisd  Acbania  in  one  eiicle, 

blended  with  the  fleshy  disc.  ExifaAM. 

41.  Balmutm.   Hany-ieeded  Adusnia  in  two  drelee, 

blended  ^th  the  fleshy  disc.   Ex.  Punka, 
48.  JHelesitm.   Achnnta  enclosed  in  a  hardened 
perianth  or  corolla.   Ex.  Spinaeia,  HitxAilia. 
43.  Spnalerocarpium.   Achenia  inclosed  in  a  dm- 
paceons  perianth.    Ex.  Hippoph'dc. 

FRY,  MRS.  ELIZABETH,  was  the  third  danghter  of 
John  Onmey,  Esq.,  of  Earlham  Hall,  near  N'on^-ich,  an 
opnlent  merchant  and  banker,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Elizabeth  Gnmey  was  bom  May  21,  1780,  at 
Bramerton,  foor  miles  from  Nom^ch,  where  her  parents  had 
then  a  nunmer  residence ;  in  winter  they  occupied  a  large 
and  commodious  hoose  in  Norwich.  They  were  not  *  pjain 
Friends,'  that  is,  they  did  not  wear  the  pl^  dress  of  the 
Quaketi,  nor  nee  'thou* and  'thee*  In  place  d  the  ordinary 
'yon,'  nor  abetain  from  the  nsnal  annsements  of  social  life. 
They  of  coarse  attended  the  Friend^  meeting-booso  at 
Norwich,  and  the  monthly  and  quarterly  and  yearljr  meet- 
ings; but  in  other  reapeets  there  was  little  distinction 
between  them  and  the  gentn'  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Mn.  Gnmey  died  when  Elizabeth  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  leaving  seven  daughters  and  four  sons. 
Mr,  Guraey's  baBiness-pursaits  led  him  into  interconrse  with 
persona  of  all  denominations ;  and  a  warm  heart,  social  dis- 
position, and  courteous  manners  introduced  him  to  many 
acquaintances  without  as  well  as  within  the  pale  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Tbe  daughters,  as  they  advanced  in 
yean,  e^ecially  the  three  eldest,  dreaaed  ^y,  and  sang 
and  danced— sometimes  attending  concerts  and  balls  at 
Norwidi,  and  sometimes  porsning  thnr  bvonrite  aninse- 
menta  at  Eariham  Hdl,  which  had  then  become  their  father'a 
eountiy  residence. 

Eliabeth  Onrney,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  seventeen, 
was,  as  she  herself  states  in  her  '^Dinry,'  somewhat  sceptical, 
and  her  doubts  greatly  distressed  her.  While  she  was  in 
this  fluctuating  state  of  mind,  William  Savery,  an  American 
Quaker,  paid  a  religions  visit  to  England,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1798,  preached  in  the  Fnends*  meeting-house  at 
Norwich.  His  discoorse  produced  a  very  strong  effect  upon 
her  feelings,  and  turned  the  balance  of  her  judgment  in 
favour  of  religion — a  change  which  subsequent  discourses 
and  conversations  tended  strongly  to  confirm.  She  had  made 
great  progress  towards  becoming  a  '  plun  Friend,*  and  in' 
stmcted  Miout  seventy  poor  children  in  her  father's  house  at 
Norwich,  when  Joseph  Fry,  who,  with  his  brother,  carried 
on  an  extensive  business  in  London,  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Onmey  at  Eariham  Hall.  While  there  he  made  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Gnmey;  and  on  the  19th  of  August 
1800  they  were  married  in  the  Friends'  meeting-houae  m 
Norwich.  Joseph  Fry  and  his  family  belonged  to  the  strict 
section  of  the  Quakers,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  was  now  pre- 
pMed  to  adopt  their  uaagea.  She  resided  with  her  husband 
in  his  house  of  buslnesB,  Mildred's-Court,  in  the  City  of 
London,  till  the  spring  of  1809,  when,  on  the  d^th  of  her 
husband's  father,  she  removed  to  Pkshet  House,  Essex.  In 
1810  she  became  a  preacher  among  the  Fnwids,  and  ever 
afterwatda  eontinoed  to  perform  with  great  teal  the  duties  of 

her  sacred  offica  .     •  .,  ^  . 

In  the  month  of  February  1813  she  visited  the  pmon  oE 
Newgate  in  London,  and  aaw  about        women  tned  and 
untried,  with  numerons  children,  crowded  together,  ^y;t.buut 
classiflition  or  employment,  in  i»S»  "° 
bedding,  and  nothing'^bttt  the  floor  to  s^eep  O''-   The  .eaaon 
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was  inclement,  and  aha  supplied  them  with  some  necesury 
covering.  After  several  other  visits,  and  making  moch  im- 
provement in  Uieir  manners  as  well  as  their  condition,  she  tn 
1817  sncceeded  in  establishing  a  Z^ies*  Committee  for  the 
leformation  of  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate — the  sherifis 
of  London  and  the  governor  of  the  prison  granting  their 
permission,  bat  affording  no  assistance.  A  school  and  a 
niuiafactory  were  established  in  the  prism ;  and  riot,  intoxi- 
cation and  filth,  were  sncceeded  by  order,  sobriety,  and 
neatness.  The  im^rorenients  which  she  had  been  the  means 
of  introdncing  into  Newgate,  were  ^dually  extended  to 
other  prisons.  She  bad  interviews  with  the  most  influential 
of  the  ministers,  was  examined  before  the  Hocse  of  Commons, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  clergymen,  and  vidted  different 
parts  of  Uie  kingdom,  iacladioe  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  oat  her  benevolent  plans.  She  next 
turned  her  attention  to  the  female  convicts  sentenced  to 
transportation,  and  introduced  many  improvements,  tending 
not  only  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  but  to  reform  their 
characters.  From  1833  to  1836  she  paid  visits  to  Jersey  and 
Guernsey;  and  aboat  the  same  time  procured  the  intrff- 
ductioQ  of  libraries  in  the  coast-guard  stations  and  the 
government  packets.  From  1837  to  1842  she  visited  the 
principal  towns  in  France,  Belgium,  Omnany,  and  Holland, 
chiefly  for  the  parpoit  of  extending  her  improvements  in 
prison-discipline.  She  died  on  the  12th  of  October  1640  at 
Rikmagate,  apd  was  buried  in  the  Friends'  bvying-gronnd  at 
Barking  in  Essex,.  She  bore  ten  children,  most  of  whom 
were  living  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

(Memoir  of  MisabOh  Fry,  with  Extracts  from  Her  Jour- 
nals ;  edited  by  Two  of  her  Daughters,  2  vols.  8vo^  London, 
1847.) 

FUCACE^,  a  natural  order  of  Alges,  or  olive-coloared 
inarticulate  Sea-Weeds,  whose  spores  are  contained  in  spheri- 
cal centres,  immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  frond.  The 
root  has  almost  always  a  conical  disc,  rarely  branching  or 
creeping.  The  fronds  are  of  an  olive-brown  or  otiva-green 
colour,  becoming  daricer  in  drying ;  of  a  tough  leather)^  sub- 
htance,  and  fibiou  texture,  tearing  lengthwise  with  fiicility ; 
dichotomous  or  pinnate  s  rarely  irr^ilarly  bnmehad,  but 
very  variable  in  habit  In  the  simpler  Jtinds  {Sjpkmmidvm) 
there  is  no  distinction  into  parts  (as  stem,  leaves,  reoeptacle), 
but  the  fructification  is  equally  dispersed  through  all  parts  oi 
the  plants ;  in  othera  {DurviUaa  Sareophyett8)were  is  a  stem 
ending  in  a  phyllo-caulon  or  leaf-like  frond,  through  which  the 
fructifications  are  scattered ;  in  others  (Himanthalia)  there 
is  a  simple  frond  of  small  size,  and  a  branching  receptacle  of 
fructification  resembling  a  frond  ;  in  others  {Fuctu  Cyttosetra) 
there  is  a  branching  or  imperfectly  leafy  frond,  some  portions 
of  whose  branches  finally  swell  and  are  converted  into  re- 
ceptacles of  fruit;  and,  finally,  in  the  roost  perfect  kinds 
{&irgaamm  Marginaria)  there  is  a  branching  frx>nd,  with 
well-formed  mostly  distinct  and  nerved  leaves  and  recepta- 
cles, from  their  origin  set  apart  aa  oisans  of  fructification 
(not  formed  b^  swellings  of  the  old  branches),  developed 
either  in  the  axils  or  along  the  edgesof  the  leaves  or  branches. 
Air-vessels  are  present  in  almost  all,  either  In  bladdery 
Mwellings  of  the  stem  and  branches,  as  in  JFSiciu,  or  as  dis- 
tinct organs,  as  in  Sargattum,  stalked,  and  mostiy  springing 
from  the  same  part  as  the  fructification.  Receptacles  of  the 
fruit,  mostly  more  or  less  distinguishable  from  the  barren 
portion  of  the  frond,  swollen,  succulent,  often  filled  with 
slimy  mucuK,  either  Ibrroed  from  the  metamorj^osed  ends  of 
tlie  branches,  or  evolved  from  the  axils  or  sidto  of  the 
branches  or  leaves.  These  receptacles  are  pierced  by  minute 
pores,  .which  eommnnicate  with  small  spherical  chambers 
formed  by  an  iatroflexion  of  the  walls  of  the  receptacle  at 
the  points  where  thqr  occur.  The  little  chambai  (called 
Conceptadei  by  some  writer^  Scaphidia  by  others)  ctmtain 
Boniotimea  spores,  or  reproductive  bodies,  analagons  to  the 
seeds  of  more  perfect  plants ;  sraneHmes  aDtfaeridia,  SQpposed 
to  be  analogous  with  stamens ;  sometimes  both  organs  in  the 
same  chamber.  The  spores  sprina  from  the  sides  of  the 
ch^imber.  One  of  the  surface-cells  being  fertilised,  gradoally 
enlarges,  projects  from  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  becomes 
more  or  less  obovate,  and  finally  is  converted  intoa  perispore, 
or  membranous  transparent  case,  in  which  is  contained  the 
spore  or  spores.  Thejie  last  are  formed  from  the  matter  con- 
tamed  wiihin  the  enlarged  cell.  At  first  the  eontenteare 
nearly  fluid,  of  a  pale  olive  colour ;  gradually  they  acquire 
density,  become  darker,  and  at  length  are  consolidated  into  a 
single  sporule,  as  in  C^stoaeira,  Jialidtys,  &c.,  or  formed  into 
two,  foar,  or  eight  spomlai,  aa  in  lueiu,  HimantMia,  &c 


The  antberidia  are  borne  on  branching  ]oiiited  threads,  called 
Paranemata,  which  rise,  like  the  spores,  from  the  valli  c{ 
the  conc^tacle,  and  commonly  fill  the  grester  part  of  iti 
cavity.  Each  ant^eridium  is  an  oblong  cell,  ftamiiig  flie 
teimiual  articulation  of  the  branches  of  the  pannemat^  and 
is  filled  with  minute  orange-coloured  bodies  cslled  Spoiidia 
(by  J.  Agardfa),  closely  resembling  the  zoospores  of  the  bwet 
AlpeB,  ud  like  tha  latter  endowed  with  ^Dtancons  nurc- 
ments.  The  motive  organs  are  vibratory  bain,  or  dlii,  widt 
two  of  which  each  little  body  is  friniislied. 

The  FuoKect  are  eauty  known  from  all  other  OlivseeM 
Sea- Weeds,  by  a  character  at  once  natural  and  esiily  ascer- 
tained, namely,  the  position  of  their  spores  withio  little 
hollows  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and  cominaiii- 
catiug  with  the  surface  by  a  pore.  The  order  is  repreaeDted  in 
most  climates,  from  high  northern  and  sonlhem  latitndn  to 
the  equator.  Very  few  species  v^tate  in  the  polar  regiooi 
of  either  hemisphere.  In  the  nort£  the  species  of  Fvm  and 
Himanthalia  alone  reach  to  the  Icy  Sea ;  and  in  the  Anlirtlje 
Ocean  the  order  is  limited  to  DurvUlaa  and  to  Srytetkalia 
Ja^inotii,  a  fine  Alga  allied  to  sub-tropical  forms.  The 
British  species,  excluding  three  doabtful  nstives,  an  bat 
foniteen ;  yet  from  the  strictly  social  baUts  of  ssvecal  of 
them,  they  cover  mora  sorbce  of  tidal  rocks  than  all  the 
other  Alg(9  put  ttwether.  It  is  these  plsnts  whidi  imput 
the  deep  brown  Cfuoor  to  Uie  belto  of  rocks  exposed  oa  tbi 
recess  of  the  tide. 

The  following  is  a  synopds  of  the  Brittah  genera  of  tbest 
pldnts : — 

ifAzr^oMMh— Brwicbei  bearing  ribbed  leavei.  Air-Ten^ 
simple. 

Nalidryt. — Frond  linear,  pinnate,  leafless.  Ai^Ten:!l 
divided  into  several  cells  by  transversa  partitions. 

Cyttoseira.— Bool  scutate.  Frond  modi  bnnebed,  buhf. 
Receptacles  cellular. 

Pyenof^cus, — Root  branching.  Frond  cyBsdrieal.  Re 
ceptaclea  cellular. 

JFWw.— Root  scntate.  Frond  dicbotomoos.  Reeeptadti 
filled  with  mneua,  traversed  by  jointed  threads. 

Himanthalia, — Root  scutate.  Frond  cop-shaped.  Be- 
ceptacles  (frond-like)  very  long,  strap-shaped,  dicfaotoswsilr 
branched. 

I.  Saroassum. — Frond  fumiahed  with  distinct,  stalked,  nemd 

leaves,  and  simple  axillary  stelked  air-veasela.  Uecenti- 
cles  small,  linear,  tuberculated,  mostlv  in  axillsiy  clu> 
ters  or  racemes.  Seeds  in  distinct  ceUs.  The  generic 
name  is  from  'Sargaxo,  the  Spanish  term  for  inasiesof 
sea-weed  found  floating  in  the  oeoia  in  some  lalitnda. 

1.  S.  mlgare;  and 

2.  S.  baeciferum,  though  both  of  them  have  becn  faimd 
cast  on  our  shores,  have  no  just  claim  to  a  place  in  ou 
British  Flora,  being  natives  of  the  tropics,  occauonallydrivi-D, 
with  other  tropical  productions,  bv  the  force  of  the  western 
cnrrento  on  our  Atlantic  coasts.  The  species  of  thii  geiia) 
are  found  over  a  wide  extent  of  ocean,  and  have  been  geii«nllf 
called  Gulf- Weed.  They  appear  like  floating  meadowi  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  sometimes  for  miles  m  extern,  and 
probably  support  alarger  number  of  living  creatnrea  tbao  the 
most  productive  pasturage  in  Great  Britain.  UynaiM  of 
Mollusks,  Hadiata,  Fishes,  and  Cnutaeea  may  bs  «Mn 
pUying  aiMut  in  these  masses ;  and  the  abondsnce  M  Z» 
phytes  which  find  shelter  in  such  ritnations  can  hsrdlj  bi 
estimated.  The  weed  is  eaten  in  China.  In  the  Eut  it  n 
used  as  salads,  and  fonns  a  pickle. 

II.  Halidrts  has  compressed  linear  fronds,  pinnated  vitlt 
distichous  branches.  The  air-vessels  are  lanceolate, 
stelked,  divided  into  several  cells  by  transverse  parti- 
tions. The  receptacles  are  terminaj,  stalked,  ceUalar, 
pierced  by  numerous  pores,  which  eommomcale  with 
immersed  spherical  conceptecles. 

H.  tUiqaota  has  linear  very  nsrrow  Inanches,  compttMd 
linear  lanceolate  air-vessels,  sUgbtly  constxictad  at  the  septs, 
mncranate.  It  is  found  oa  rocka  and  itonai  in  the  sn,  it 
and  below  half-tide  lereL 

III.  Ctstossira.  has  a  frond  famished  with  branch-hkelcan^ 
becoming  more  filiform  npmuds.  The  aii^vesaels  an 
simple,  arranged  within  the  substance  of  the  brancb-tikt 
leaves  consecutively.  The  receptacles  are  cj'lindrin'i 
more  or  less  lanceotsle,  tuberculated,  and  temunaL  Tw 
seeds  in  distinct  cells.  The  name  is  derived  horn  tee 
0XMk  words,  sigmfying  a  litUe  sac,  and  a  chain*. 
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0.  iHooUtt  haM  ft  thick  woody  short  st«n,  eylindrieal,  and 
iKiet  with  nnmeroQB  ■lender  filiforca  brandies,  varioasly  di- 
Tided,  and  densely  clothed  with  small  spine-like  awl-shaped 
lUDoli  (oz  lures).  It  is  foood  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  and  has  the 
pnpertj  of  being  iirideicent  whan  under  watar  in  a  growing 
tfate.  Id  drying  it  becomet  nearly  hlaek,  and  doei  not 
idhere  to  paper. 

The  other  British  meiea    the  genua  are— C  fframilalaf 
C.fieniaUaeeat  C.  banatOt  and  C.fibrota. 
IV.  Ptonophtodb  haa  a  root  composed  of  branching  fibres. 
The  frond  is  cylindrical  and  dichotomoos. '  The  air- 
maels,  when  present,  innate  and  simple.    The  recep- 
tsdea  terminal,  cellular,  pierced  by  numerous  spores, 
vbieh  commnnicate  with  immerBed  spherical  concep- 
taclea,  cootainiog  in  the  lower  part  of  the  receptacles 
parietal  simple  spores,  and  in  tne  upper  tufted  antho- 
ridia.   The  name  is  from  two  Qxeek  wordSf  idgnifying 
thick  sea-weed. 
P.  iiAemUtUm  is  found  in  rock-pools,  on  the  recess  of  the 
tide,  near  low-water  mark.   It  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fuau  tubereulafya.   It  is  Tsr^  different  in  many  respects 
itom  Fuau  proper.  When  dry  it  beeomei  very  nittle  and 
bUck. 

T.  Fcen  has  a  plane,  compressed,  or  t^lindriea]  frond,  linear, 
dicbotomoaa,  coriaceoas.  The  air-vessels,  when  present, 
ne  innate  in  the  frond,  simple  and  large.    The  recep- 
ticlei  terminal  (except  in  riMu  nodoiut)^  tnrgid,  con- 
taininf;  tubercoles  imbedded  in  nincas,  ana  discharging 
their  seeds      conspicuous  pores. 
tetieulotia  is  common  on  all  our  sea-shores.   It  is  the 
So-VVve,  Bladder-Fucas,  Kelp-Ware,  BUck-Tang  of  Scot- 
I&nd,  and  sometimes  Lady-Wrack.   In  Gothland,  according 
to  Liniueai,  it  is  Swine-Tang,  because  boiling  it  and  mixing 
it  vith  a  little  coane  flour  th^  give  it  to  their  hogs.   In  the 
Hebrides,  cheeses  are  dried  without  salt,  being  covered  with 
the  ssbei  of  tluB  plant,  which  abounds  with  salt.    In  Scania 
it  a  used  as  thatch  and  fuel.   The  root  is  a  hard  flat  disc. 
The  fronds  are  from  S  to  3  feet  in  length.    The  air-vessel^ 
a  laige  as  nuts,  are  in  pairs ;  the  receptacles,  in  pairs,  and 
often  forked,  tenninate  in  bnuoehes.   There  is  a  variety  of 
this  wldch  is  often  called  Fuau  Ba&ieus.   It  is  found 
hbout  gran  and  moss  in  marshy  ground  occasionally  over- 
tanA  by  the  Ude.    Lightfoot  mentions  tttat  during  the 
tcaw-ttorms  in  the  Hwhlands,  the  red  deer  descend  from  the 
wild  moimiains  to  feed  on  this  sea- weed.    He  mentiona  also 
that  the  saponaceous  mucus  of  the  vesicles  has  been  recom- 
mended to  remove  glandular  awellinp,  and  the  calcined 
pawder  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be  valuable  as  a  dentifrice. 
The  grett  use  now  made  of  this  weed,  as  wall  as  of  otlwn,  is 

10  the  manu&ctore  of  kelp  and  iodine. 

F.  eeranoidtM  is  sometimes  called  the  Homed  Fncns,  It 
raembtes  the  preceding  s|>ecies,  hut  is  mnch  thinner  and 
more  transparent,  the  mtdnh  ia  more  distinct,  and  the  leafy 
partis  narrower,  although  it  ia  a  more  graceful  plant  than 
/.Hiiniwiiv. 

F.  MfTohtf,  Seriated  Sea- Weed,  is  very  common  m  all  onr 
M^ores.  It  is  perennial.  The  frond  differs  from  the  pre- 
ndine  by  being  serrated.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  Black- 
W'racK,  or  Prickly  Tan^.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  kelp  and 
iodine  as  the  others.    It  is  useful  as  manure.   In  Norway  it 

11  med  as  food  for  cattle,  mixed  with  meal.  The  Dutch  use 
it  to  cover  their  crabs  and  lobsters,  to  keep  them  Alive  and 
auiA,  preferring  it  to  any  other  because  it  is  destitute  of  that 
mam  which  causes  them  to  fermeot  and  putrefy.  It  is  a 
hudsame  species,  the  fronds  on  both  sides  being  dotted  with 
pendl-Uke  clusters  of  whitish  capillary  fibm^  and  the  fronds 
Ktoe  ofieu  broad. 

.F.tud(uui,  Knobbed-Wrack.  The  root  is  a  large  bard 
cnical  man,  from  which  spring  several  branches,  from  2  to 
i«6feetin  length.  It  is  ciuled  in  some  places  Yellow 
Vnck.  In  England  it  is  crftm  called  Sea-Wnistle,  in  con- 
Mqnoiee  of  the  custom  amon^  children  of  converting  the 
leucles  into  whistles.  The  air-vessels  are  called  crackers  ; 
loi  when  thrown  into  ihe  fire  they  make  a  slight  explosion. 

F.  Madtaii  ia  found  on  muddy  sea-shores,  usuallr  in 
lad-locked  bays  and  among  boulders.  The  frond  is  from 
(  to  10  inchoi  long,  densdy  tufted;  branches  crowded, 
?t«ding,  compressed  at  the  use,  cylindrical  upwards.  The 
^clea  wider  than  the  frond.  In  anbstanee  leatheiy  5  when 
dry  lomewhat  homy. 

F.  eamaliatlattu.  Channelled  Fucus.  This  is  abundant 
a  locks  on  the  sea^bfve  neu  high-watex  mark.  It  is 
fnuuil.  Cattle  ais  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  never  fail 


to  browse  on  it  in  winter  as  soon  as  the  tide  leares  it'withi.. 
their  reach. 

VI.  HiK&MTHuiA  has  coriaoeona  orbicular  top-ahaped  fronds. 
Very  long  strap-shaped  receptacles,  repeatedly  forked, 
spring  from  the  centre  at  the  frond,  filled  with  mucus, 
traversed  by  jointed  fihcei,  and  jnereed  by  nnmerona 
pores,  which  communicate  with  immened  aiMierical  eon- 
ceptacles,  containing  either  parietal  spoiva  or  antheridia. 
ff.  hrea  is  common  on  rocky  sea-^orea.   It  seema  difficult 
to  determine  as  to  the  duraticm  of  this  plant.   Some  regard 
it  as  annual,  as  the  thongs  are  produced  every  year ;  bat 
others  say  the  long  thongs  are  olkly  receptacles,  that  the  cnp< 
shaped  disc  is  perennial,  and  that  this  part  is  truly  the  plant. 
The  cup-shaped  frond  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  rock  ia 
more  tnan  an  inch  in  diameter.    HHie  branches  or  recep- 
tacles are  in  Scotland  about  six  feet  long.   In  Cornwall  they 
are  sometimes  twenty  feet  long.    The  name  in  English  sig- 
nifies Sea-Thongs.    The  fruit  consists  of  tubercles  immersed 
in  the  fronds,  and  these  tubercles  discharge  their  seeds  by 
pores,  which  give  the  thongs  a  spotted  appearance.   This  is 
remarkably  the  case  when,  after  lying  on  the  shore  for  some 
time,  every  pore  is  covered  with  a  yellow  dot,  which  ia  the 
mucns  of  the  plant  discharged  in  tne  death-atmggle  which 
goes  on,  when,  torn  from  uie  rock  and  tossed  oat  by  the 
waves,  it  lies  withertng  in  the  open  ur.   Dr.  Neill  mentions 
that  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a  kind  of  sance  for  fiah  or  fowl, 
resembline  ketchup,  is  made  from  the  cnp<likeor  fongos-Uke 
fronds  of  wis  sea^weed. 

(Hanrey,  BrUuh  Marine  AlgcBi  Landsboroogh,  BritiA 
Sea- Weed,.) 

FUCHSITE,  a  Oreen  Bfica  from  the  Zillerthal,  contain- 
ing 4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chromium.  From  the  crystallisa- 
tion 01  mica,  two  additional  species  have  been  made  out  of 
the  old  species  so  called.   The  common  mica  has  an  oblique 

Erism  for  its  primary.  Many  micas  when  in  perfect  crystals 
ave  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  prism,  and  but  one  axis  of 
polarisation ;  this  last  &ct  proving  the  primary  to  be  a 
regular  hexagonal  piiBm,  Thia  apeciei  is  properly  dit> 
tineuished,  and  haa  heen  called  Hexagonal  Mica. 

FULLER,  SARAH   HAR6ARET,  MARCHIONESS 
OSSOLI,  was  bom  at  Cambridse-Port,  HassachuseUs,  United 
States  of  North  America,  May  S3,  1810.   Her  fiither,  a 
solicitor  and  a  member  of  Uie  Congress,  perceiving  her  early 
aptitude,  had  her  so  highly  educated  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  speak  of  her  while  quite  a  child  as  "  knowing  more  Greek 
and  Latin  than  half  the  professors,"  while  she  herself  saya 
that  she  had  nearly  forgotten  her  native  tongue  from  con- 
stantly reading  other  languages.   The  consequence  was,  that 
when  she  grew  to  womanhood  she  had  an  overwrought 
nervous  system,  was  a  somnambulist,  verv  near-sight^  and 
withal  what  is  called  a  strong-minded,  utnd-voit^d,  excea- 
sively  dogmatic,  and  unquestionably  clever,  as  weU  as  cul- 
tivated person.  The  sodden  death  of  her  lather  in  September 
1830,  threw  upon  her  domestic  duties  and  obligations  to 
which  aha  resolntdy  and  without  affsctatim  addiwied  ho^ 
self.   She  became  a  teacher  at  Boston  of  latin,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  then  '  Lady  Superior  *  of  a  school  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  afterwards  united  herself  for  a 
while  to  that  singular  social  or  Fourieristic  Society  the 
'  Brook  Ffrm  Community,*  and  eventually  took  up  her  pen 
as  a  means  of  support.   She  had  already  become  well  known 
as  a  writer  in  the  periodicals  when  she  in  1839  published  a 
translation  of  *  Eckennann's  Conversations  with  Qoelhe.' 
Having  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Boston,  especially  among  the  transcendentalists  of  that 
learned  dty,  for  her  conversational  talents  as  well  as  her 
critical  acumen,  it  was  proposed  to  turn  her  powers  that  way 
to  account,  by  forming  nnoer  hergaidance  '  eonversatimal 
classes  *  of  the  ladies  w  Boston.   The  scheme,  odd  aa  it  may 
seem,  met  with  acceptance.   FivB-and-twen^  "  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  intelligent  wonen  to  be  found  in  Bostm  and 
in  ita  neighbonriiood  "  met  at  stated  seasons  to  convene  — 
the  *  conversation  *  being  of  course  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
learned  preudent — on  snch  subjects  aa  "the  genealogy  ^ 
heaven  and  euth  ;  the  will  (Jupiter) ;  the  eeluli^  inspu^. 
tion  of  genius,  perception,  and  tranaiussion  of  divine  l^w 
(Apollo),    and  such  other  recon(tite  themes  as  mi^t  ^ 
conveyed  under  the  symbols  of  Venus,  Bacdina,  Capid  kx^l 
Psyche,  and  so  forth ;  with  poetry,  mune,  the  pietonal 
the  « thought  that  Uea  at  the  bottom  ol  the  difneai  dane^— 

and  ftther  more  anblnnary  topics.  _^  „   

^^Mr.  Emer.ouatnrt^his'Di-1'^^WO.Ki^r^*^ 
W^^of  the«««*  prominent  «lW»ke^ ol^iJ^ I'  ^ 
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MOtritmton ;  and  ilie  wrote  for  it  many  vary  clever  artidea 
<m  the  '  Fine  Arta,*  &c.,  some  of  vhich  were  nibfleqQentlr 
repnbllshad  tn  her  volnme  of '  Papera.*  She  alio  pahlished 
at  Boston  in  1844,  under  the  title  of  *  Summer  on  toe  Lalcea,* 
an  account  of  a  sammer  tonr.  On  the  discontinoance  of  the 
'  Dial '  tti»  reroored  to  New  Tork,  and  waa  initAlled  direc- 
tran  of  the  literary  department  of  the  '  New  York  Tribune.' 
Here  she  let  her  etadiea  torn  more  directly  on  political  and 
Bocial  philosophy ;  and  she  gave  ntterance  to  her  iropreasiona 
of  the  wronn  of  her  aex  in '  Woman  in  the  Nineteeth  Cen- 
torr,*  a  woim  which  eidtad.ioms  attention  in  England  aa 
wall  aa  in  America.  She  also  published  here  the  eollectton 
ct  her '  Flipen  on  Utaratora  and  Art/  already  referred  to : 
both  of  these  worici  were,  we  believe,  reprintea  in  London. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  she  pet  in  execation  a  cherished 
scheme  of  a  prolonged  European  tour.  She  first  visited 
England,  where  she  stayed  some  Ume,  and  obtained  intro- 
dnctioDB  to  man^  of  the  literaty  notabilities,  whom  ahe 
'  describea  and  criticises  in  her  letters  with  a  most  amusing  air 
of  superiority.  In  Paris  she  also  remained  for  some  time,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Dadevant,  &e.  But  Italy 
was  the  place  ahe  had  most  deured  to  visit,  and  thither  she 
next  proceeded — ^little  dreaming  to  what  a  strange  conclu»ioD 
all  her  theoriea  of  woman's  rights  and  claims  and  missions 
would  there  be  brought  For  a  brief  space  she  revelled  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery,  the  climate,  and  th«  boundless 
treasures  of  art  in  that  sunny  region ;  and  it  mtut  be  added 
that  a  portion  of  her  time  waa  occupied  in  rendering  herself 
ccmspicnoos  by  her  open  and  resolute,  though  somewhat  im- 
prudent avowal  of  extreme  demoo^Uc  opinions,  and  i&ter- 
conne  with  persons  obnoxious  to  the  aumorities  on  account 
of  their  suspected  liberalism.  But  at  length  she  became 
involved  in  an  aifoir  of  a  very  diflnent  though  not  less  ex- 
citing nature.  She  met  by  accident  at  vespers,  in  Bt.  Peter's, 
Bome,  while  separated  from  her  friends  by  the  crowd,  a 
young  Italian  gentleman ;  he  behaved  with  a  courtesy  that 
charmed  her ;  an  intimacy  ensued,  and,  though  he  was  many 
years  her  junior,  so  utterly  uneducated  that  he  had  scarce 
ever  looked  into  a  book,  and  without  any  kind  of  intellectual 
pretensions,  the  strong-minded  worshipper  of  intellect  with  a 
very  little  wooinggave  him  her  hand.  But  the  young  Marquis 
Oasoli,  though  of  a  noble  family,  had  a  verv  small  patrimony, 
and  that  waa  in  the  handa  of  trustees.  Moreover  hia  family 
were  devoted  Roman  Catiiolicsj  and  his  elder  brothers  held 
hi^  appointments  under  the  p^l  government ;  they  would 
of  course  be  bitterly  incensed  at  bit  miurying  a  lady  not  of 
thai  faith,  and  specially  one  who  was  an'  avowed  liberal. 
He  therefore  uiged  that  the  marriage  should  be  strictly  con- 
cealed :  and  to  this  she  submitted.  They  were  married  in 
December  1847,  and  Madame  Ossoli  remained  in  Rome, 
oeteniiibly  living  alone  aa  plain  Manaret  Fuller ;  indeed  it 
was  not  till  more  than  a  year  after  Uie  birth  of  a  ^on  that 
even  her  own  mother  was  informed  of  the  marriage.  The 
sudden  ascendancy  of  liberalism  in  Rome  however  altered 
matten.  MisN  Fuller  had  in  London  met  Mazzini,  and  under- 
taken, aa  it  would  seem,  to  bear  communicationa  from  him  to 
various  Italian  liberals ;  and  she  had  converted  her  husband 
to  her  own  political  creed.  When  the  revolution  broke  out 
her  husband  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  movement ;  and 
ahe  shrank  from  none  of  the  dntiea  which  her  position  and 
her  opiniona  seemed  to  have  devolved  npon  her.  During  the 
siege  of  Rome  she  was  occupied  as  onne,  having  chaige  of 
one  of  the  hospitals  opened  by  the  Roman  Commission  for 
tbo  sueeour  of  Uie  wounded,  and  acted  with  a  noble  disregard 
of  toil  or  danger,  and  with  much  jadgment  as  well  as  the 
greatest  kindness  in  her  self-imposed  task.  The  foil  of  the 
republic  compelled  her  to  leave  Rome  ;  and  witii  her  hus- 
band and  her  child,  she,  after  staying  the  winter  at  Florence, 
embarked  at  I^hom  in  May  1800,  on  board  the  Elizabeth, 
for  America.  From  the  first  the  voyage  was  nopropilious ; 
the  captain  died  soon  after  the  ship  sailed ;  Uie  weather  waa 
thronunout  stormy ;  and  though  the  vessel  reached  the 
Aaieriean  coast,  it  was  only  to  be  wrecked  there,  having 
atruek  on  Fire  Island  Beach,  Long  Island,  Julv  16th,  IBfiO. 
A  few  of  the  passengen  and  crew  wen  saved,  but  Margaret 
Fuller,  her  bnaband,  and  child  were  among  the  drowned. 
The  body  of  h«r  child  came  ubore,  but  her  own  tomb  was 
the  ocean. 

The  writings  of  Marpret  Fuller  will  have  no  permanent 
value  in_  themaelves,  either  for  their  literary  merits,  their 
social  opinions,  or  their  estimates  of  character,  fflf  art,  or  of 
literature,  fint  they  will  retain  a  certain  value,  in  connec- 
ti<m  with  the  history  of  their  anthor^  as  illnatrative  of  a 


peculiar  phase  of  society  In  America  daring  the  second 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Margaret  Fuller  heraslf  was 
undoubtedly  a  woman  of  great  ability  aa  well  as  of  oonal- 
derable  attiunments,  but  she  had  thorongbly  studied  not  a 
single  subject,  and  her  writings  are  all  disfigured  dogma- 
tism, assamption,  and  self-reference.  In  them  yon  often 
come  upon  a  striking  and  apparently  original  thought  i  but  if 
the  thought  be  dwelt  on  for  a  moment,  it  is  recagnii«d  aa 
owing  iU  uncommonneas  mainly  to  peculiarity  of  expree- 
sion :  and  |ometimes  these  peculiarities  degenerate  into  gro- 
tesquensBB.  Had  her  life  been  spared  however  there  esa  be 
litue  doubt  that  what  was  strange,  and  almost  repulsive  in 
her  earlier  works,  would  have  dUappeared,  and  the  better 
and  lovelier  part  of  her  ebaraeter  ana  intellect  have  revealed 
itself.  The  severe  mental  diaoiplioe  she  had  undergone  in 
Rome  had,  aa  she  said  in  one  or  more  of  her  lettera,  subdued 
her  pride ;  and  with  humility  came  in  all  the  gentler  virtues 
and  intellectual  graces.  Nothing  conid  be  more  noble  and 
beautiful  than  her  conduct  aa  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother 
under  her  marriage  trials,  and  during  and  after  the  siege  of 
Rome;  and  the  letters  which  she  wrote  then  are  more 
graceful  and  eloquent  than  perhaps  anything  else  which  has 
fallen  from  her  pen.  She  wrote  an  account  of  the  Roman 
revolution,  the  progress  and  suppression  of  which  she  had 
watched  so  eagerly,  but  the  manuscript  perished  with 
her, 

(Mmoin  of  Margartt  F^dler  OttoUf  compiled  by  her 
friends  J.  F.  Clarke,  R.  W.  Emerson,  and  W.  H.  Channin^ 
S  Tola.  8vo,  Boston,  165S,  aud  S  vols.  Svo,  London,  1852.) 

FUMARAMIUE.  [Csunsrar,  ^.  3.] 

FUNOI.  Then  is  £requenUy  considerable  difSenlty  ia  dis- 
tinguishing Fungi  from  the  other  forms  of  Cryptogamie  Planta. 
They  are  distinguished  from  Lichens  by  their  mon  fugitive 
natun,  their  mon  succulent  textun,  their  want  of  a  thallui 
or  expansion  independent  of  the  part  that  bean  the  repn^ 
ductive  matter,  but  mon  particularly  in  their  never  contain- 
ing germs  distinct  from  the  fmetifyliig  bodiea  ni  a  TSgelabI* 
germ  so  conslant  in  Lichens. 

From  some  forms  of  Alga  they  differ  very  little,  bat  the 
most  obvious  distinction  is  their  mode  of  growth.  The 
Algce,  like  the  Lichens,  do  not  derive  their  nntriment  from 
the  bodies  on  which  they  grow,  which  is  the  case  with  all 
the  Fungi.  Then  are  however  certain  free  forma  of  f^r^ 
which  it  is  difficult  to  distingniah  fmn  Algm  by  this  cha- 
racter ;  such  are  the  moulds  which  an  devdoped  in  ink, 
milk,  and  other  liquids. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Fungi  an  distinguished  from  Afytr 
by  the  absence  of  spontaneous  movements.  It  is  no  donht 
true  that  the  condition  of  the  protein  which  is  the  motile 
a^eat  in  all  plants  is  diflPerent  in  Fimgi  from  what  it  ie  in 
Algce,  but  this  is  no  general  distinction.  In  those  Furufi 
which  an  developed  in  water,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the 
Achlya  prolifera,  or  Saprol^nia  ferctx,  the  movemenU  of 
the  spoies  are  aa  active  as  in  any  of  the  Algir, 

"  In  the  simplest  form  Fungi  are  little  articulated  fila- 
menta  composea  of  simple  cellules  placed  end  to  end.  Sach 
is  the  monldiness  that  is  found  npon  various  subataneea,  the 
mildew  of  the  rose-bush,  and  in  short  all  the  tribes  of 
Mvcor  and  Mueedo.  In  some  of  thcBo  the  joints  disarticalat«, 
and  sf^war  to  be  ca|)able  of  n^rodnetion ;  in  others  sporae 
collect  in  the  termiual  joints,  and  an  finally  dispanwd  by 
the  rnptun  of  the  cellule  that  contained  them.  In  a  higher 
state  tn  comporition  Fungi  are  masaea  of  oellnlar  tiasB*  of 
a  determinate  figure,  the  whole  centre  of  which  eonsista  of 
spores  attached,  often  four  together,  to  the  cellular  tiamo, 
which  at  length  dries  up,  leaving  a  duat-iiko  maas  intei^ 
mixed  more  or  lesa  witn  flocei,  aa  in  the  pu£F-balls,  or 
aporidia,  contained  in  membrsDous  tubes  or  aad,  like  the 
tiieca  of  Lichens,  aa  in  the  Sphserias.  In  their  moat  com 
plete  atate  they  consist  of  two  surfaces,  one  of  which  ie 
even  and  imperforate,  like  the  cortical  layer  of  Lichens  i 
the  other  separated  into  plates  or  cells,  and  called  the 
hymenium,  to  whose  component  cells,  which  form  a  stratum 
resembliog  the  pile  of  velvet,  the  spores  are  attached  br 
means  of  little  procesBes,  and  generally  in  fours,  tfaoogn 
oecaitionally  the  number  ia  either  uas  or  greater."  (Liadley.) 

The  following  is  Schleiden'a  aceoont  of  the  dem^ment 
of  the  organs  of  nprodnetion  In  the  F^ei 

"  The  most  simple  {Hyphomveeta,  filamentous  l^migi) 
form,  at  the  end  of  the  tlireao-like  cells,  narrotver  ptuto* 
berances,  in  each  of  which  a  spore  ia  developed :  uus  at 
length  separates,  having  conscqnenttr^  donUe  spenJunoe, 
the  cell  of  the  .pon  itM^  f^l^^cf^^f^n^} 
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aiisiDg  from  th»  parent  call,  bb,  for  imtanee,  in  P4meilUim 

ud  MatrjfUt.  In  others  the  thread-like  celU  form  a  apherical 
•welling  at  the  extiemitj,  from  which  project  a  onmber  of 
nich  proloDgations,  each  of  which  eoDtuni  a  aptne,  vhile 
the  wnolo  ^ims  a  divided  apoongiam,  a^  for  inataneej  in 
Mucor  and  PenieSUum^ 

"  In  othen  (OoMUromyc^U*,  the  ventricoUr  Fangt)  the 
thread-like  cells  combine  into  pointed,  or  non-pointed, 
nriouslr  sh^>ed  sporocarps ;  in  or  upon  which  are  iporea, 
of  the  deTelopment  of  which  we  know  nothing.  After  the 
icattering  of  Uie  sporeR,  the  thread-like  cella  often  remain  aa 
tender  wool^  aa  in  the  Trichiaeea,  or  aa  a  delicate  network 
(c^illitiam),  aa,  ioi  instance,  in  Sumonitu  eribraria ;  and 
the  ezteraal  capsale  (atemi  peridiom)  generally  composed 
of  fine  filameotoos  cells,  is  then  diaaolTed,  or  boisti  ill  differ- 
enl  regolar  wajr%  as  in  Arxyria  and  ChaHnm. 

"  lo  the  most  highly  dereloped  {/fymmmyfcetm, 
membraoeoBs  Aiifft)f  elongated  ponch-like  cells  probably 
only  the  enda  of  the  interwoven  filiform  fangas-ceUs,  deve- 
loped into  the  spwocarps,  or  cells  formed  at  the  ends  of  these 
cells)  combine  oj  arrangement  ride  by  side  ao  closely  as  to 
form  m  membrane  (hymeoium).  Some  of  the  celts  of  this 
membraiw  enlar^  considerably  (sporangia),  and  send  oat 
from  one  to  six  points  at  their  free  extremity,  in  each  of 
which  a  apore  is  developed.  The  filiform  celts  of  the  fangos 
then  either  form  round  m&sse^  closed  in  all  round  (sporo* 
carpe).  with  cavities  in  their  interior,  the  walls  of  which 
are  clothed  by  the  hymeniom,  or  they  form  definitely 
Arranged  eolnmns  in  Merima.  tabes  in  Pwfpwiu,  or  lamelln 
io  JOeedaUa  and  Agarieut,  which  are  clothed  by  the  hyme- 
niom, as  in  the  ^menoa^aetei.  Of  the  latter  we  only  know, 
with  any  amonnt  of  aeenraey,  the  law  of  developmeBt  relating 
to  the  Toadstools,  and  more  especially  that  td  the  AgariemM. 
In  these  latter  there  are  formed,  at  definite  parts  of  the  ftoc- 
cnlent  myceliam,  small  hollow  neads  (voIvb),  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  of  which  there  grows  a  corpuscle,  shortly 
pedunculated  below,  and  eolaived  into  a  spherical  form  at 
the  top.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  protuberance  a  horizontal 
circular  cavity  is  formed,  to  the  upper  surfuce  of  which  are 
atLiched  the  tubes,  lamells,  Sic^  which  bear  the  hymenium. 
The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  only  formed  by  a  membrane 
(intlosioro),  which  is  either  separated  from  the  pedicel  on  its 
farther  developoient,  or,  loosening  itself  from  !t  and  the 
upper  part  at  the  same  time,  remains  as  a  membranous  ring 
(anuulus)  upon  the  stalk.  The  npper  part,  which  supports 
the  hymenium  on  its  lower  sur&ce,  dilates  subseqatintly, 
and  appears  at  an  nmbrella-Iike  expansion,  called  the  cap 
(piJeos).  The  whole  then  faiwka  through  uw  Toln,  which 
is  veiy  soon  disaolved.* 

Doriog  their  growth  the  nme  f^mgi  asnime  jay  differ- 
ent fonns  and  appearances.  It  tboa  happens  that  the  same 
species  baa  not  imly  been  described  nader  different  specific 
nsmes,  bnt  even  referred  to  different  genera.  Fries  states 
that  he  baa  traced  no  less  than  eight  genera  of  different 
snthore  to  m«re  degenerations  or  imperfect  states  of  Tkel0- 
fJiora  ttdphwea.  Neea  von  Esenbi-ck  also  states  that  the 
■une  fungoid  matter  which  produces  SeUrotivm  mjfcdotpora 
Id  die  winter,  developes  Agaricut  volvaceia  in  the  summer. 
Professor  Heoslow  has  also  shown  that  some  of  the  supposed 
species  of  Vredo  are  forms  of  Pwcinia,  Aregina,  &c.  Kut- 
nog,  io  an  essay  on  the  *  TrsnHformations  of  Plants,*  carries 
his  views  on  tms  subject  very  far,  and  maintains  that  accord- 
ing to  difiterent  circumstances  the  same  species  will  produce 
J^iff  .Aayt,  Idchens,  or  Mosses. 

la  the  BTtielt  Emtopbtts,  S,  S,  will  be  found  u  ■eeonnt 
ef  the  pl«nta  growing  on  man  and  living  animala.  Many  of 
these  aie  Fungi.  Professor  Balfoor,  in  bis  '  Clasa-Book  of 
Botany/  givef  the  following  account  of  diseases  in  plants 
podnccd  by  Fungi:— 

"  Tlie  attacks  of  Parasitic  Fungi  cause  extensive  injury 
tnd  disease  in  plants.  Soms  think  that  the  spores  of  Iwiffi 
coming  into  contact  with  the  plant  act  both  as  the  predis- 
posisg  and  exciting  cause  of  disease ;  others,  perhaps  more 
ctnTecUy,  think  that  some  chst^  is  first  produced  in  the 
c«Us  of  the  plant,  which  enables  the  spores  to  find  a  nidus, 
sad  then  the  disease  goes  on  rapidly,  assuming  a  peculiar 
t^  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus !  in  the  same 
as  TekCtable  oi^anisms  found  in  diseases  of  the  skin  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  origin  of  the  diaesHe,  but  ss 
Wiag  developed  in  textures  previously  morbid,  and  as  giving 
ofien  a  peculiar  character  to  the  disease.  Ifany  of  the 
di^ases  of  oiltivatad  on^  an  attributed  to  The 
^ores  of  tiaifii  are  vexy  minute,  and  aio  conitantly  floating 


in  the  air.  They  can  earily  be  af^iod  to  lu&oas  o( 
plints.  When  they  find  an  appropriate  ami  they  send  oat 
extensive  filiform  ramifications,  whidi  spread  under  the  epi- 
dermis of  plants,  raise  bliatsrs,  and  finally  burst  forth  in  Uw 
form  of  orango,  brown,  and  black  spots,  oonstitutii^  the 
fructification.  They  attack  the  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit  Different  species  are  restricted  to  difiorent  plants,  and 
ev«n  to  different  parts  of  the  same  {Jant.  The  forms  which 
the  same  fungus  assumes  seem  to  vary  sometimes  according 
to  the  plant  on  which  it  grows.  The  disesse  called  BuoL 
Smat-Balls,  or  Pepper-Brand,  is  occasioned  by  the  plant  oaUad 
Undo  eariei  by  De  Candolle,  and  Urtdo  faetida  by  Bauer. 
It  attacks  the  grains  of  wheat,  and  may  be  detected  in  them 
in'  their  earliest  state.  It  consists  of  extremely  miaata 
globules  of  a  daric  colour,  at  first  attached  to  a  thresd-like 
matter  <«■  myceliam.  Bauer  eatimatoa  the  diameter  of  each 
of  the  globules  at  l-1600th  trf  an  inohiand  consequently  a 
grain  of  wheat  (reckoned  at  less  than  1-lOOOth  of  a  cnbie 
inch)  would  contain  four  millions  such  spores.  The  sporesi 
or  powdery  matter,  havea  disgusting  odour ;  henoe  the  specifie 
name  given  to  iL  The  diaeuse  is  propagated  by  contact. 
Steeping  the  grain  is  reoommended  by  some  as  a  means  of 
prevention^and  alkaline  eolations  have  been  sugeested  as  a 
remedy.  Uredo  linearis^  which  is  met  with  luso  in  this 
disease,  is  considered  as  being  a  young  state  of  the  Mildew- 
plant.  Another  disease  called  Bmat,  or  Dust^Brsod,  is 
canted  by  a  faogns  called  Urtdo  ss^un.  It  resembles  the 
Bont  fungus  in  colour  snd  shape,  but  ita  spores  are  not  half 
so  large,  and  it  does  not  possess  a  fetid  odour.  This  fungus 
destroys  the  ear  of  com  by  first  eaosing  the  innennost  parte 
of  the  flower  to  become  abortive,  while  the  pedicels  on  which 
these  are  uated  swell  and  become  very  flediy.  The  fungus 
then  eonsomes  the  whole  this  fleshy  diaas,  and  at  length 
upeara  between  the  chaff-sad«  in  the  form  of  a  black  soofe- 
like  powder.  It  is  said  also  to  attack  the  atom  and  leaves. 
When  ripe  the  spores  burst  through  the  epidermis,  and  are 
dispenea  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  like  charcoal.  The 
spore  is  1-S800th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Smut  Is  rare  ia 
wheat ;  it  is  common  in  barley,  and  more  so  io  oats.  It  ii 
alsoseen  in  many  grasses,  each  as  Arrhenathenm  avmacmm. 
The  disease  denominated  Rust,  Bed  Rag,  Red  Bobtn,  and 
Red  Gam,  is  caused  by  a  fongos  c^led  Uredo  mbigo.  It 
forms  yellow  and  brown  oval  spots  and  blotches  upon  the 
stem,  leaves,  and  chaff.  The  spores  burst  throuh  tne  epi- 
dermis and  are  dispersed  as  very  minute  grains.  Tiw  disease 
is  common  in  com  and  in  grasses.  Mildew  Is  a  diiease 
caused  by  a  fongos  dsnominjKled  Pmorum  gnminu*  Tho 
ripe  sporo-cues  of  this  pUnt  at*  small  dvkrbrowa  olub- 
shapea  bodies  thour  thicker  end  being  divided  into  two 
chambers,  each  filled  with  rainntt  ipnea,  and  tbw  lower 
end  tspering  into  a  fine  atalk.  Tho  Kwi,  or  clotten  of  ^lo- 
cases,  burst  through  the  epidermis  sometimea  ia  vast  num- 
bers. The  minute  spores  seem  to  enter  tho  plant  bf  tho 
stomata.  Some  think  that  they,  as  w«ll  as  other  munte 
spores,  are  absorbed  b^  the  roota.  The  disease  aUacka 
wheat.  Spring  wheat  is  leas  liable  to  this  diseaso  than 
vrioter  wheat,  and  heavy  soils  are  leas  subject  to  it  than 
light  ones.  Jdany  have  suppoeed  that  the  Barberry  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  production  of  Mildew.  This 
idea  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  experiments  of 
Standiuger,  near  Hamburg,  and  of  Homsmaon  at  Copenhagen. 
Unger  entertains  the  idea  that  blight,  mildew,  and  amot  are 
to  be  considered  as  exaothsmatous  diseases  of  plaats  otaaed 
hy  the  spues  of  I^mgi  entering  the  stomata. 

"  Uonslow  has  shown  by  experimeut  that,  if  tho  diwani 
seeds  of  wheat  be  ite^wd  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
they  will  not  produce  diseased  grun,  and  that  the  anlphale 
of  copper  does  no  injury  to  their  germination.  The  00101108 
need  is  ons  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  a  gallon  of  water 
for  every  bushel  of  wheat.  Grain  also  atosped  in  hot  water 
does  not  reproduce  theee  fungoid  diseases.  In  East  Lolhiaa, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  smot,  seed<wbeat  ia  often 
steeped  in  stale  urine,  and  ^terwarda  some  newly  slaked 
lime  ia  sifted  on  it.  Sometimes  a  solution  of  aalt  ia  used  aa 
a  pickle.  Fourcny  and  Vanqnelin  ascertatned  by  aaalysaa 
that  blighted  wheat  contained  an  acrid  oil,  putrid  gluten, 
charcoal,  phosphoric  acid,  phospliate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia, phosphate  vi  lime,  and  Bo  tnwii  of  starch.  Ao 
regards  Bunt  or  Pepper-Brand,  Heaslow  mnark^  that  npon 
simply  immersing  the  grain  in  water  tho  fafaetod  sesdo  float, 
and  on  the  water  being  poured  oat,  notbiag  bat  the  as—A 
ones  remain  in  the  vessel.  Thiawnpiopfociw  e<»spaiatssM. 
ii  not  luweru  pafoetty  oMin^  Ummm  ia  tbsaaUas  tkn 
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vhttt  many  of  the  infected  gnins  are  cnuhed,  and  the 
Bpom  are  dispened  in  the  lonu  of  fine  powder  which 
adheres  obitiii&teir  to  the  soand  grain,  by  means  of  an  oily 
or  greasy  matter  foand  in  the  Puagi.  In  order  to  detadi 
them  thorooghly,  it  has  been  consit^ered  Dsefol  to  add  some 
alkaline  1^  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  washed.  The 
alkali  nnites  with  the  oil  and  forms  a  soapy  matter.  Lime 
has  been  need  for  this  pnrpoie,  ci>mmon  potash,  snbttancea 
eo&UuiUDg  ammonia,  and  tne  Uqaid  from  stable  dang  have 
alao  been  nnployed  ;  other  matters,  as  enlphate  of  copper, 
■et  by  destn^iog  the  Tfgetating  powers  of  the  Pun^. 

*'  Mr.  EUis,  of  Barning,  Kent,  saya  that  the  inTariable 
prevention  of  smnt  in  wheat  is  accomplished  by  scalding  the 
blackest  wheat  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  drying  it 
with  lime.  The  wheat  placed  in  a  colander  or  in  a  basket  ia 
immersed  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds,  jnst  long  eoonch 
to  wet  it  completely,  it  is  then  immediately  dipped  in  cold 
water,  afterwards  dried  with  lime,  mixed  with  other  wheat, 
and  town.  By  this  means  the  wheat  was  always  found  to 
be  cored  of  smut,  while  the  vegetating  principle  was  nn- 
injored,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  water  was  boiliag, 
and  the  wheat  taken  oat  of  the  water  aa  soon  as  completely 
wetted.  Hr.  Ellis  tried  an  experiment  on  a  bnshel  of  the 
blackest  wheat  he  conld  pxocnrei  which  he  ^vided  into 
rixteen  equal  parts,  sowing  them  all  the  same  day,  bnt  with 
diffsrsnt  tnatment  The  resnlt  at  harmt  was  that  the 
wheat  sown  withont  prepantion  prodaced  33  black  ears  oat 
of  every  100,  while  that  dipped  in  boiling  water  and  limed 
had  not  a  black  ear  in  several  thousands  which  were  ex- 
amined. Many  other  Bpocies  of  Undo  as  well  as  VatiUufo 
^vc  rise  to  diseases.  They  receive  their  names  from  the 
phmis  on  which  they  are  parasitic,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  same  species  presents  varions  forms  according  to  the 
sitoation  in  wnich  it  grows.  Uttilago  Mojfdit^  a  maiie 
■mnt,  is  a  fangns  which  prea  rise  to  pnitnberuicea  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  maize.  The  stem,  upper  leaves,  and  espe- 
cially the  bracts  become  immensely  swollen  when  attacked 
by  this  disease,  and  the  ovaries,  ovules,  and  male  blossoms 
an  luH  esMspt.  The  parta  affseted  ara  at  first  whit«  tinged 
with  red,  mumth  and  joiqr.  The  ceUnlar  tiame  increaaee 
in  Tolome,  and  is  pemeated  1^  ndia&ig  hnea  connsling  of 
mycelium  and  spores.  The  i^om  an  twice  aa  laige  in 
linear  measnn  as  those  of  the  oat  nrnit  At  first  the  small 
balls  contain  a  dark  strongnnneUing  flidd,  bnt  ultimately  the 
maasoa  become  diy,  andpresent  a  qoaotify  of  dark  dost 
mixed  with  irr^;mar  threads.  Vitilago  vittata  causes 
disease  in  grasses  in  India.  The  >pores  of  UttUf^ 
fypo^iet  also  cause  disease  in  sraasea.  The  spores  are  black 
and  roond,  and  the  diaease  uey  occasiDn  is  denominated 
Oraas-emnt  The  plant  is  described  by  Tnlasne.  According 
to  LovmU^,  the  immense  qoantity  of  black  dast  resulting 
from  it  in  tbe  hay-fields  of  France,  producea  iniarions  effects 
on  the  ba3anakers.  A  species  of  thpatea  or  Septoria  some- 
times prodaces  disease  in  the  knota  of  wheat.  Varioua 
species  of  Eryriphey  such  as  E,  gtiUata,  E.  pmieUlata,  E. 
grmimii,  E,  adMwo,  and  E.  Moorajr  give  xiae  to  kinds  of 
mildanr,  Eiyriphes  an  often  met  with  in  oomnum  pea 
crops.  Some saythat Oidioms  are  merelr particular  stites 
of  Kryaiphes.  The  plant  prodncing  mildew  in  the  vine  ia 
Oidum  ISicteri  of  Berkeley.  Other  species  of  Oi^wi 
prabaUy  eanse  mildew  in  the  peachy  rose,  hop,  pea,  and 
onioD.  For  destroying  the  mildew  in  vines  anlpbar  is  recom- 
mended  to  be  dusted  on  them.  Some  also  nse  a  solution  of 
hydro-sulphate  of  lime,  made  by  boiling  sulphor  and  lime  in 
water.  A  fungus  called  ShieocUma  Mali  is  said  to  grow  on 
the  roots  of  apples,  pears,  and  qnioces,  and  to  cause  destme- 
tion  to  the  trees.  Ergot  is  a  monstrous  state  of  the  grain,  in 
which  the  enlatged  and  diseased  ovary  protrudes  in  a  curved 
form  resembling  a  cock's  spur,  hence  the  name  from  the 
Frendi  'eigot,'  meaning  a  apor.  The  ovary  ia  black  exter- 
nally, qiotisy  intemalfy,  and  contains  much  oily  matter. 
Bnne  eonaioer  it  as  produced  b^  the  attack  of  a  fungus, 
wUch  indnees  a  diaeaaed  eondibon  in  the  ovarian  cells. 
The  disease  is  nsnally  met  with  in  rye,  and  the  name  of 
ipumd  lye  ia  ^plied  to  it  It  icmetimes  ocean  in  wheat 
and  in  barley,  and  it  has  alao  been  noticed  in  ZeUvm 
pennne,  L.  arvmm,  ^thua  pratauitt  PHleum  pratmae, 
Dac^U*  glomerata,  AnthoxttrOhum  odortttum,  PAatarit 
aruTtdinoMa,  and  Alopeeuru*  agreMtxt.  Enot  consists  of  a 
very  dense  tissue  formed  by  polygonal  cws,  nnited  inti- 
mately with  one  anodier,  and  filled  with  an  oily  floid.  It  is 
developed  in  the  nnimpngnated  ovale  of  lye,  for  although 
axtnmoly  dilated  faj  tha  anto^jto  and  nnilBiad  difficnlt  of 


recognition,  the  interments  of  the  ovule  increase  withoat 
completely  lonng  the  form  which  th^  would  have  assumed, 
if  they  had  grown  into  a  true  grain,  imitating  in  this  respect 
the  ovaries  of  wheat,  in  which  TiUeHa  caruM  (Bant)  haa 
replaced  the  seed.  The  solid  mass  which  has  been  called 
SeUrctivm  davua  by  De  Candolle,  and  the  filameoions  p(H<- 
tion  called  Sphacdia  by  Leveille  and  F^,  and  Eryotiaia 
W  Quekett,  are  only,  properly  speaking,  organs  of  v^tatioa. 
't\ka  foncQs  destined  to  grow  from  this  apparatus  ia  an 
el^r^t  Spheeria,  probably  that  called  by  Fnea  Cord^icrpt 
purpurea.  This  plant  has  been  seen  by  Scfaumacber  in 
diseased  cereal  grains,  and  it  haa  been  detected  by  Roussel  in 
Sderotivm  damu,  growing  on  Bromus  ^vatiaa  and  Anaub 
calamagrottUf  and  by  Dumeril  in  Ergot  of  Rye.  Tulaane 
hu  shown  that  this  Cordylieepa  is  produced  from  the  Ergot 
when  it  is  allowed  to  vegetate.  Ergot  of  Grasses  and  Ergot 
of  Cypertteea,  according  to  Tulasne,  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  vegetable  species.  Rye  affected  with  this  disease, 
when  used  as  bread,  is  very  prejudiciaL  The  Abb^  Tessier 
showed  that  Ergot  caused  gangrene  in  animals  that  fed  on 
it,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  gangrene  of  the  ex- 
tremities occurring  in  persons  who  had  lived  on  diseased 
rye.  Eigot  ia  sud  to  prevail  in  lye  grown  on  wet  and  stiff 
land. 

The  disease  which  has  recently  attacked  the  Potato  in 
various  parts  of  the  worid  is  1^  many  attributed  to  the  attack 
of  Fungi.  This  view  haa  been  atrongW  advocated  by 
Berkeley,  who  describes  the  funsas  as  Botrytit  infettant. 
The  spores  are  supposed  to  enter  uie  stomata  and  to  caai* 
disease  in  the  leaves  in  the  first  instance,  which  afterwards 
extends  to  the  tubers.  The  effects  produced  on  the  leaves 
resembled  much  those  caused  by  poisonous  gasses,  such  aa 
hydrochloric,  snlpbnric,  and  nitric  acids. 

"  Berkeley  attributes  the  Potato  disease  entirely  to  Funffi. 
He  states  that  the  disease  commenced  in  the  leaves.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  mould,  which  ran  its  course  in  a  f«w 
hoars ;  and  from  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  the  period  for 
examination  of  the  leavea  has  often  passed  over.  Tne  fnngna 
generated  does  not  live  on  decayed  or  decaying  matter,  bnt 
is  one  which  produces  decay,  and  renders  the  plants  nn- 
healthy.  The  fungus  acts  hv  feeding  on  the  juices  of  planta, 
preventing  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  in  the  leaves^  obatmct- 
ing  the  aunission  of  air  and  the  emission  of  tra&spirrd  fluids. 
The  stem  is  thna  overehatged  with  moisture,  and  nltimatelr 
rots,  while  overy  soorce  of  nuttimoit  is  cut  off  from  the  half- 
ripe  tubers.  The  atmospheric  conditions  during  the  late 
disease  made  the  fungus  spread  rapidly. 

"  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Botrytit  is  developed  in 
the  progress  of  the  Potato  disease,  the  qnestion  arises  woether 
or  not  it  is  the  originating  cause.  Ine  view  which  seezna 
to  be  mtnt  consonant  with  the  phenomena  is,  that  chan^ea 
are  induced  in  the  cells  of  the  potato  by  cultivation  which 
render  the  leaves  liable  to  disease.  Atmospheric  influences 
are  thus  enabled  to  act  upon  them,  so  as  to  cause  alterations 
in  their  cells ;  and  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  such  aa  the 
Eo^is,  acceleratee  the  morbid  action,  and  eausea  it  to 
assume  a  pecoliar  fbrm.  In  this  vray  high  cnltivatioB, 
atmospheric  influence^  and  Anpt,  all  contribute  to  cause 
disease.  In  the  Potato  disease  m  1840,  Bariing  says  that 
brown  granular  matter  was  deposited  in  the  cells,  first  in 
tiiose  near  the  epidermis,  then  toe  cellular  walls  lost  their 
transparency,  and  the  cellules  could  no  longer  be  isolated 
boiling  water;  next  the  cell-wall  was  desUxiyed,  and  small 
cavities  were  fonned  in  the  midst  of  the  tissue,  in  which 
were  agglomerated  grains  of  starch,  and  finallv  parasitic 
organisms  appeared  in  the  cavities.  The  vegetable  parasites 
developed  were  PolyadU  alda,  FuntporiwH  Solam,  F,  didj^ 
P.  amdidtm,  and  Otdtum  violaeeum.  When  the  diaease 
had  advanced  insects  were  also  present 

"  Cram  attributed  the  disease  of  the  tubera  of  the  Potato 
to  rupture  of  the  starch  cells,  and  mixture  of  their  contents 
with  nitrogenous  nutter,  thus  causing  fermentation,  as  in  the 
mpla  and  grqte.  Solly  objects  to  the  fungus  theory  of  the 
Potato  diBease.  He  says  that  decaying  oiamie  Butter  ia 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  Fmgi.  H«  thinks  that  the 
disease  ts  caaaed  the  presence  of  putnhring  asotised 
matter  in  the  stem,  just  below  the  surfiaee  of  tne  soil ;  that 
this  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  causes  a  struggle 
between  vital  and  chemical  forces,  and  induces  decomposi- 
tion by  a  process  of  fermentation.  The  azotised  matter,  in  a 
condition  to  act  as  ferment,  is  produced  by  the  state  of  th* 
season,  by  deficiency  of  light,  and  b^  other  meteorological 
caoaes.  Analyaea  ^o^^^^^^^^^^  ^  diseased 
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fiUto  ondereo  s  rapid  and  important  change.  Dr.  Iiyon 
layfair  and  Mr.  Phillips  found  uat  the  amoiut  of  albumen 
and  gluten  decreased  mm  S'34  in  the  sound  potato  to  *38  in 
the  diseased ;  and  vhen  tiis  diisMe  wtvaiwed  th^  £nallj 
diappeared. 

"  Mitacherlich  says  that  the  change  which  ceHolose  under- 
goes  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment  is  characteristic  of 
the  substance.  This  fennenting  agent  is  obtained  when 
half  putrid  potatoes  cut  up  into  pieces  are  placed  in  water 
with  poitioos  of  fresh  jK&toes,  and  allowed  to  stand  tOl  the 
cells  of  llie  fresh  portions  hem  to  he  eaiily  separable.  It 
is  also  lormed,  thoof^  more  uowly,  when  fresh  potatoes  cut 
op  are  set  aside  eoTered  with  water ;  the  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  fresh  potatoes,  cut  in  slices,  added  to  it;  when  these 
are  decomposed,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  may  be  treated  with 
water,  and  more  slices  of  potato  added,  which  soon  become 
decomposed,  and  in  this  manner  increase  the  activihr  of  the 
Squid.  Hence,  just  as  in  the  fementation  of  an  innudon  of 
malt,  the  yeaat,  the  fermentatiTe  fungna,  becomes  augmented, 
» does  tlie  ferment  increase.  It  only  acta  upon  the  cellu- 
lose, which  forms  the  walls  of  the  starch-cells  of  the  Pota'o ; 
first  the  cells  separate  from  each  other,  so  that  it  furnishes 
tts  with  a  eonvenient  means  of  obtaining  the  cells^  with  their 
contents  in  an  isolated  atate,  and  &cititatine  their  examina- 
tion ;  the  walla  of  the  cells  an  onbse^uentfy  also  dissolved, 
and  the  atatch-partieles  &11  ont :  in  this  manner,  in  3A  hours, 
n  alioe  of  potato  is  rendeied  so  soft  to  a  depth  of  two  lines, 
that  this  portion  can  be  removed  by  s  pair  of  forceps,  the 
hard  mass  of  the  potato  lying  beneath  the  sofiened  layer, 
so  that  this  process  takes  place  successiTely  from  the  out- 
ttde  towards  the  interior,  not  by  the  whole  of  the  potato 
being  ■imnltaneously  permeated  1^  the  ferment  to  the  inner- 
most portim.  Exactly  the  same  process  aa  that  which  wa 
can  produce  spontaneously,  he  says,  occnrs  in  the  Potato 
disease,  which  during  late  years  has  done  so  much  mischief. 
In  this  also  the  cellulose,  and  not  the  starch,  is  decom- 
posed ;  and  the  li^id,  which  the  author  bad  kept  for  s  long 
time  in  contact  with  one  of  the  diseased  potatoes,  imme- 
diately produced  the  decomposition  of  a  sound  one.  This 
decomposition  is,  therefore,  he  says,  not  the  disease  itsrlf,  but 
merely  the  result  of  it.  Its  cause  undoubtedly  depends  upon 
the  dying  or  the  preriou  death  of  the  oitira  plant,  and  just 
as  it  is  iml  known  in  the  cose  of  other  plants  that  they  die 
when  lhea|»eeeof  their  xootsontoo  strongly  nwled,  so  may 
a  anddea  cold  rain  Ibllewing  a  l<aig  worm  wintw  produce  a 
similar  condition  of  the  potato  plant.  It  is  only  after  decay 
has  commenced  that  Fungi  and  insects  attack  the  plant. 

"  Liebig  attributed  the  Potato  disease  to  diminislwd  or  snp- 
pressed  transpiration,  depending  upon  the  hygrometrie  state 
of  the  Btmoepbere.  He  refers  to  Hale's  accurate  researches 
in  r^ard  to  the  Hop  blight,  in  which  the  disease  is  traced 
to  the  want  of  correspondence  between  absorption  and 
tnnspirmtion.  and  a  consequent  stagnation  and  decomposi- 
nmi  of  the  jaices.  The  same  thing,  he  thinks,  takes  place 
m  the  potato  in  consequence  of  cold  and  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  moisture ;  and  he  shows  that  in  lS4fi  and  1846, 
when  the  disease  ovenan  Europe,  damp,  cold,  and  taii^ 
weather  followed  heat  and  drongnt  jnst  st  the  period  of  the 
moat  Inxnnont  growth  of  the  potato.  The  veiseli  and  cells 
fc-fHiiM*  char]gea  with  fluids ;  and,  owing  to  the  checked 
tni^mration,  there  was  stagnation  of  the  sap  and  death. 

*  Fwngi  and  putrefaction  are,  according  to  him,  the  ctm- 
frqucncea  of  the  death  of  the  plant.  Klotzsch  proposes  to 
cheek  the  Potato  disease  by  pinching  off  the  extreme  points 
irf  the  branches  and  twigs  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch 
downwards  when  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  six 
or  nise  inches  above  the  soil,  and  to  repeat  this  on  eveiy 
biaocb  or  twig  on  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  week.  This 
check  to  the  stem  and  bnnches,  he  thinks,  will  direct  the 
QBtrient  matters  in  the  direction  of  the  increase  and  multi- 
plication of  subterranean  as  well  as  aerial  branches.  This 
leads  to  increased  development  of  tuber,  and  strengthens  the 
kaves  and  italks.  Tombelle  Lomba,  of  Namnr,  aays  that 
he  has  aaved  potatoes  frum  disease  by  cutting  off  the  stems 
after  flowaring  with  a  very  sharp  sickle,  and  then  eoveriiu 
the  grauid  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  not  leai  than  an  inch 
nd  a  half.  The  top  dreasing  thus  applied  was  not  diatnrbed 
till  the  potatoes  were  ripe.  The  haulm  was  removed  after 
being  cnt.  It  is  said  that  the  tubers  acquired  a  good  size 
and  wen  of  excellent  quality.  If  these  facts  are  true,  it 
voold  appear  thaL  while  leaves  are  neceaaaiy  to  the  develc^ 
sent  of  tabefo,  tm  latter  tm  ocqniiing  a  certain  sise  con 
coHtinae  their  growth  bj  thdr  own  ptoptr  and  nnaasisted 


vitality.  The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  oil  that 
has  been  said  relative  to  the  Potato  disease  are,  that  changes 
are  induced  in  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  potato  by  certain 
obscure  meteorological  and  epidemic  causes ;  that  an  altera- 
tion takes  place  in  the  cellulose  and  in  the  contents  of  the 
cells,  which  Bpeedilv  leads  to  decay ;  that  parasitic  Fungi 
find  a  nidus  in  the  decaying  organic  matter,  so  as  to 
accelerate  and  nva  a  character  to  the  dioeaae ;  ud  that,  as 
yet,  no  remedy  nai  been  devised." 

For  an  accoont  of  the  Fungi  supposed  to  prodnea  Dry- 
Rot  in  timber  see  the  article  Drt-Rot. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  Fimgi  afford  a  suppW  of 
food  to  uie  inhabitants,  although  not  more  than  nau  • 
dosen  species  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  markets  of  London,  and 
only  the  common  Mushroom,  Trufile,  and  Morel  are  eaten 
in  Paris ;  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  large  number 
of  species  are  consumed.  [AoiRictie.] 

Dr.  Badham,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Esculent  Funguses  of 
England,*  gives  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  blowing 
species  of  British  Funpt  as  those  which  may  be  used  as  fbod  :— 

Agarieui  aerit  minor,  A.  alutaceus,  A.  atramentariut.  A, 
eampatrit,  A.  ecutanetu,  A.  emtdicinut,  A.comaiut^A.  adir- 
cionUfA  meticuifA.exquitiiUM,A./usipe$,A.heteropkt^utf 
A.  mdUta,  A.  nelnUarit,  A.  orceUa,  A.  oreada,  A.  otireatua, 
A.pertonattu,  A.  piperatiu,  A.  procerus,  A.prunuiiu,  A. 
ruSer,  A.ru6aeen8,A.9anguiiuu»,A.vaginaitu,A.  vioIaeeHMf 
A  viratxna,  A.  viraineiu,  A.  vlmariua,  A.  Oaarm,  Boltiut 
edulii,  S.  luridut,  B.  acaber,  CanthareUui  «i&arhu.  Ctmnria 
eoratloidei,  Futuiina  hepatica,  Hdvdla  eriapOt  H.  lacuttoaa, 
Hydnum  rqtanditm,  Lycoperdon  Bovisia,  L,  plvmbtwinf 
Mordi^  temUibera,  Peaua  aeetabtdOf  Po/yporut  corjfiinu^ 
P.frondotva,  P.  tuhereuter,  Vtrpa  digitalijurmia. 

Too  ^reat  caution  however  cannot  be  em^^loyed  in  dis- 
tingnishing  the  edible  from  the  poii<onous  species.  In  the 
markets  of  Rome  an  inspector  ot  FungiiBe*  is  appointed, 
whose  doty  it  is  to  examine  kU  Fungi  exposed  for  sale,  and 
none  are  allowed  to  be  sold  but  with  his  ex^iress  sanction. 
But  it  wonld  appear,  from  a  case  quoted  in  Lindiey^s 
'VegetableKiQtdum,*that/Vn^t  which  are  usually  innocuous 
may,  under  certnin  circumstances,  become  poisonous.  The 
fungus  consumed  in  this  instance  by  a  family  in  Cambridge- 
shire  waa  the  Agarien  perunaOUt  a  species  sold  iu  Covimt 
Garden  under  ue  name  of  Biewitis,  and  which  all  writen 
agree  in  r^arding  as  perfectly  free  from  danger. 

The  poisonous  pnnciples  produced  in  the  Fungi  hav« 
sometimes  been  emijloyed  in  medicine,  an  instance  ot  which 
is  given  above  in  toe  Ergot  The  action  of  a  species  of 
Sovista  has  been  found  similar  to  that  of  chiotoform. 
[BoTisTA,  S.  l.J  The  Amanita  mtuearia  post^esses  au  in- 
toxicating property,  and  is  employed  by  noithero  nations  aa 
an  inebriant.  The  following  is  the  acouont  of  Lat^sdorl,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Greville : — 

"  This  variety  of  Amanita  mutearia  is  used  by  the  i[<h»* 
bitanta  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia  in  the  same 
manner  as  wine,  brandy,  arrack,  opium,  &c.,  are  Uy  other 
nations.  Such  FuTtgi  are  found  mo^t  plentifully  ab«ut 
Wisehna,  Kamtehatka,  and  WiUowa  Derecoua,  and  are  very 
abundant  in  some  aeasons  and  scarce  in  others.  They  are 
collected  in  the  hottest  months,  and  hung  np  by  a  airing  to 
dry  in  the  air;  aome  dry  of  themselves  on  the  gioond,  and 
are  said  to  be  &r  mora  narcotic  than  those  artiticially  pre- 
served. Small  deep-col  <ured  specimens  thickly  covered 
with  warts  are  also  said  to  be  more  powerful  than  those  of 
a  larger  size  and  paler  colour.  The  usual  mode  of  laking 
the  fungus  is  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus  and  swallow  it  vriih- 
out  chewing,  which  the  Kamtchatkadnles  say  would  disorder 
the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  e^ten  fresh  in  soups  and 
sauces,  and  then  loses  mnch  of  its  intoxicating  property. 
When  steeped  in  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  Kocci'imas 
vliginoaum  its  effects  ara^  those  of  a  strong  wine.  One 
large  or  two  small  Fungi  are  a  common  dose  to  prodnea 
a  pleasant  intoxication  for  a  whole  day,  particularly  u  water 
be  drunk  after  it,  which  ont^menta  the  narcutic  priadplb 
The  desired  effect  cornea  on  from  one  to  two  hoon  aLer 
taking  the  fungus.  Giddiness  and  dronkenneas  result  ia 
the  same  manner  as  from  wine  oi  spirits :  cheerfal 
of  the  mind  are  first  produced,  the  coQuteo«nee 
flttidied,  involuntary  words  and  actions  foUow.aad  mswtia 
at  la>t  an  entire  loss  of  conaciuuiness.  ll_  nadois  aw 
remarkably  active,  and  proven  highly  sumalatiag to  maaa. 
exeition.  By  too  large  a  doaa  violent  sfoaMdic  ^kUj 
prodnced.  So  very  exciting  to  ti»aierM» 
udiTidnaU  ia  thia  faaga»  llnft  ^ 
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hidicnnis.  If  a  peiwm  vndw  iU  inflnenoe  viihw  to  itap 
mm  a  ttnir  or  a  imall  ttidk,  ha  takes  a  atrids  or  a  jump 
■offlcinit  to  clear  the  traok  of  a  tna.  A  talkaUve  panoa 
euiaot  keep  nlance  or  lecretij  and  one  fond  of  mnue  U 
|ierpetaaU7  ringiiig.  The  moat  nngalar  effect  of  iheAmaaita 
u  the  iaBnence  it  pOBsesses  over  the  nriae.  It  u  said  that 
from  time  imjiKmonal  the  iahabitanta  have  known  ^t  the 
ftin^s  Imparts  an  intoxicating  qoality  to  that  secretion, 
which  continues  for  a  eonuderable  time  after  taking  iL  For 
instance,  a  men  modeiateljr  intoxicated  to-day  will  by  the 
next  morning  have  slept  himself  sober,  but  (as  is  the 
custom)  bj  uking  a  tea-cup  of  his  urine  he  will  be  more 
nowerfully  intoxicated  than  he  was  the  preceding  day.  It 
IB  therefore  not  ancommon  for  confirmed  dmnkaida  to  pre- 
serve their  nrine  as  a  precious  liquor  against  a  scarcity  of 
the  fnngua  The  iutoxicating  property  of  the  urine  is 
capable  of  being  propngated,  for  every  one  who  partakes  of 
it,  has  hia  nrine  similarly  effected.  Thus,  with  a  verr  few 
Amanita  a  party  of  dmnkards  nuy  keep  op  their  debaoeh 
for  a  week.  Dr.  Lsngsdorf  mentions  that,  by  moans  of  the 
■eeond  person  taking  the  nrise  of  the  first,  the  third  of 
the  second,  and  so  on,  the  intoxication  may  be  propagated 
through  five  individuals." 

I^m^  are  often  phosphorescent.  The  light  given  out  by 
species  of  Rkitomotpha  in  the  coal-mines  of  Dreedra  is  de- 
■crihed  as  giving  them  the  appearance  of  an  enchanted  castle. 
Affarietu  Oartuieri,  which  grows  on  a  sort  of  palm  called 
Britadain  Brazil,  is  highly  luminous.  The  same  pbenomenon 
has  been  observed  in  A.  oisariut  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
In  two  species  of  Fungi  at  Swan  Uiver.  Dr.  Hooker  de- 
scribes a  lumiDona  funsus  as  growing  opoD  daciQdng  wood  in 
tha  forests  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya. 

It  is  mDeially  staled  that  Fungi  differ  from  the  rait  of  the 
T^etabla  kingdom,  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  Uie  dis- 
engagement of  carbonie  add  fia.  In  experinMnti  whidi 
have  been  performed,  ibis  has  been  the  zesnlt;  bat  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tissues  of  F^gi  are  easily  decomposable, 
ud  It  is  more  probable  tiut  the  absoiption  of  oxygen,  and 
the  giving  ont  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  result  of  decsyi 
rather  than  of  the  true  growth  of  the  plant  The  fuUowiog 
tnbatances  were  found  by  Payen  in  his  analyiis  of  Fungi ;-~ 
1.  Water;  S.  CeUuIose;  3.  Nitrogenised  SnbstaDces; 
4.  Fatty  Matters;  ft.  Sogar;  6.  Voktile  Matter;  7.  Sal- 
phnr ;  8.  Salts,  containing  Silex  and  Potuh.  These  sub- 
stances are  analogons  to  the  ordinary  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  by 
deoxidation,  and  must  either  be  formed  by  that  process  in  the 
fiiD^  itself,  or  taken  directly  up  from  the  anbstaneei  on 
I  which  they  gnv,  by  absorption. 

A  cnrions  fact  connected  with  the  development  ^  Fungi 
fa  the  ocenrrance  of  vegetable  cells,  referred  to  this  order,  m 
Iiqnide  undergoing  fermentation.  Donna  the  convornon  of 
nwinto  beer,  plsatrcells  are  eonstanUy  observed  to  be 
imaent,  and  these  have  been  described  as  a  plant,  under  the 
name  oi  Saecharoatjieu  Cerevisim.  During  the  preparation 
of  flax,  as  now  carried  on  at  Belfast,  Professor  Allmau  has 
^lerved  present  cells  resembling  those  of  jberAoroayMi. 
Whether  these  are  true  platit-cells  or  not,  ie  sUU  a  question ; 
and  it  is  still  more  a  question  as  to  whether  they  luve  any- 
thii-ff  to  do  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  solutions  m 
which  they  occur.  They  are  probably  a  result,  and  not 
ae  ciu^e,  of  fermentation.  These  ceUs  have  not  esci^wd 
the  observation  of  Sehleiden,  and  the  foUowina  is  hie  account 
efthem^» 

"  In  the  last  place,  I  must  mention  a  highly  interesting 
•nelogy,  which,  when  more  acoarately  examioed,  may 
perhaps  one  day  Irad  to  the  most  kativfactmy  explanation  M 
the  prooen  of  cell-formation — I  mean  vinous  fsrmantatim. 
We  have  here  a  fluid  in  which  sogar  and  deztriSf  and  a 
iBtrogenoos  matter,  as  a  cytoblast,  are  preeent.  At  a  certain 
temperature,  which  is  perhuM  necessary  to  the  chemical 
■ctivity  of  the  mucus,  there  or^inatee,  without,  aa  it  appears, 
we  hiflnence  of  a  living  plant,  a  process  of  cell-formation 
(the  origin  of  the  soiled  fermentation-fungue)f  and  it 
appeals  that  it  is  only  the  vegetation  of  Uiese  cells  which 
produces  the  peculiar  changes  that  occur  in  the  fluid. 
/^J??^  organism  is  really  a  fungus,  is  a  matter  of 
iMiffijrence ;  but  whether  it  alone,  through  the  activity  of 
iWrH"  processes,  determines  the  process  of  fermentaUon, 
cleaervei  to  be  accurately  determined. 
*tJlL^  M'V?'*  observations  on  these  fermenta- 

~|™";  \  hmwd  some  currants  with  sugar,  and  having 
preaiedthe  inice  through  adoth  dUnted  it  with  water  and 


filtered  throngh  folded  fopet.  The  fluid  wa|  hri|^t  nd, 
quite  clear  and  transparent,  and,  under  the  microKopt, 
showed  no  trace  of  granules,  but  presented  a  uaiober  of  little 
drops  of  a  pure  deu'  ml.  At  the  end  of  twenty-lonr  hna 
the  whole  fluid  was  opalescent,  and  presented,  under  the 
microscope,  a  number  of  granules  suspended  in  it.  On  the 
second  oay  these  granules  had  greatly  increaied,  and  than 
upeared  amongst  them  perfectly-formed  lermeDtrcelU. 
There  also  appeared,  now  and  then,  veucles  of  caiboDie  add 
gas.  On  the  fourth  dav  fermentation  was  very  acUve.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  on  the  surface  of  the  flDid,yeut 
had  formed;  but  these  yeast)  canusted  of  single  eelU,or 
several  attadied  one  to  another.  In  the  solitary  cells  could 
be  obaerved  the  way  in  which  one  cell  wss  foroied  from 
another.  The  ferment-cells  do  not  in  this  state  permit  of  > 
distinction  between  the  contt- nts  and  the  memuane  of  ilu 
coll.  In  the  midnt  of  the  cell  there  is  a  transpareDtiiKiii 
bnt  whether  hollow,  or  a  solid  nucleus,  t  could  not  decide, 
l^eremabing  partsappearcd  estireljrbomc^ueouitjrdlowiih 
like  a  nitrogenona  substaace,  sometimes  mixed  with  khII 
solitary  gmnides.  In  a  similu  way,  a  solotioa  of  sngtf  witb 
elder-flowen  was  examined,  end  Kftve  similar  resolts.  Otha 
results  were  obtuned  in  the  following  way : — Pare  wbiu 
protein  (albumen)  from  the  white  of  an  egg.  was  dried,  ud 
rubbed  down  with  sugar,  and  left  to  ferment :  the  fluid  it 
first  wss  perfectly  clear.  On  the  third  day,  the  snuU  por- 
tions of  protein,  which  at  the  commencement  exhilntM  i 
sharply  angular  aq>ect,  assumed  partly  a  granular  sBpecl,aDd 
some  a  more  or  less  rounded  form.  These  globulfti  ihoved 
an  active  molecular  movement,  and  some  appeared  itnmg 
together.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was  seen  Setweea  then 
granules  round  or  elongar  ed  cells,  which  were  either  aoliuty, 
or  arranged  together  in  a  line  with  a  tendency  to  the  fonur 
tion  ofhraaehed  fibres.  These  cells  were  not  mors  Iba 
one>tUrd  of  the  diameter  of  ordinary  fennent-celli.  As 
active  fomentation  went  on,  and  gae-bnbbles  were  given  ost 
from  the  jmrot^n^prannles  and  toe  linear  cells.  Proper 
fermentrceUi  did  not  make  their  appearaoos,  Flaid  sIds- 
men,  mixed  with  sugar,  and  filtered,  became  thickeoed  es 
the  second  day,  and  contained  little  grannies  of  albunm 
(coagulated  I).  The  further  phenomena  were  simiUr  te 
those  exhibited  by  the  preceding,  except  thst  there  vr«c 
developed  a  few  tnie  fennent-eells.  Protein  moistened  vitli 
wateraisplayed  the  sameappearsncea  aa  when  mixed  with  nifii 
and  water  j  ultimately  putre&ctioa  came  on,  and  thedsfeloih 
ment  of  /f0Mona,  but  the  vwetable  formation  precedrtl 
There  appears  to  be  two  very  different  types  of  fenneul-cellt, 
accordii^aa  the  fluid  contains  orunio  acids  and  essential  oilJ 
or  not.  Frcnn  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  fenncDt-cells, 
one  mifdit  be  inclined  to  regard  than  as  umilar  to  aaiflul* 
cells,  which  are  formed  throiuh  a  cavity  in  the  cytoblaiti 
and  which  afford  indicatwna  of  the  nucleoli  in  their  higheit 
development,  Batthia  analogy  u  not  tenable,  and  thesboTi 
ohservatioas  must  be  regarded  as  imperfect.  If  we  take 
fully  developed  ferment-cells,  and  treat  tfaem  with  stbei. 
alcohol,  or  oanstic  alkalies,  there  vrill  be  found  in  the  fluid  » 
number  of  lobular  delimits  cells,  with  thin  but  clesrl;  di*- 
tinfiui>-habl«  walls,  which  contain  a  clear  fluid,  with  ben 
ana  there  very  small  granules,  which,  alone  or  in  groapa,  an 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-wail,  and  (almotti) 
always  a  large  ronnd  flat  body  (a  cytoblast  t)." 

The  following  arraugemeut  of  the  Fimgi  if  given  is 
Lindley's  *  Vegetable  Kingdom '  :~ 

Spores  generally  qutitemate,  on  dis- 
tinct Sporophores.   nymenium  naked. 

Spores  generally  qoatemate,  on  dis- 
junct Spon^hoxia.  Hyomiam  inclosed 
in  a  Peridinm.  

Spores  augle,  often  e^tate^  on  mora 
or  leu  distinct  Sporophmei.  Flocd  of 
the  fruit  obsolete,  ct  mare  peduiclei. 

Spmea  naked,  <rftea  septate.  Thalloa 
floccosa.  

Sporidia  contained  (guumJlj  dght 
together)  in  Asei. 

Spores  surrounded  by  a  vesicular  veil 
or  Sporangium.   Thallus  floccosa. 

(Fries,  «^s(«ma  MycoIcgicuMt  QreviUe, 


£(gmman9citm,  or 
Agarimttn. 

Gasurmjretttt,  et 
Xfetptrdmm. 

ConiomyetUi,  " 
Urtdinaea- 

fftpHan^nOm,  u 

BctAjfiaeta. 

Phfton^/CitiM, 

Mweometci. 
CrypiogtmucFlort: 

Neuet  Sydm  <Ur  Pilu;  Corda,  Iconai  Eodlicher,  QtmA 
Plantarum;  Hooker,  British  Flora;  Sowerhy,  /Wyi; 
BuUiard, /'f^urei  of  Fungi;  Lindley,  Vtaet^  Kingim; 
Berkeley,  Faptrt  in  Annalt  oflfatmvl  Mklon.) 
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OADOUNITS.  rTtTinrM,! 
GADWALL.  [DweKfcl 

OAEBTNBR,  or  OXRTNER,  FRIEDRIOR  VON, 
irehitMt,  wai  bom  at  Cobl«ni  in  1798,  and  wm  the  ton  of 
Jtdiann  AndrMs  Oaertntr,   Broasltt  to  Monich  at  an  earlf 
be  reeeimd  a  general  edentinc  edqeation,  and  in  1809 
e&tvred  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  order  to  devote  hiraielf 
mcially  to  architectare.   After  three  jean  he  went  to 
Paris,  to  enter  the  Xewi^my  there ;  and  here  he  enlarged  hia 
knowledge  under  the  gniduiee  of  Percier.   France  had  been 
daring  many  yean  re^rded  as  the  school  of  Oennany  In  art 
—for  German  art  was  then  only  about  to  re  assert  ibdepen- 
desC  character,  neb  as  nnder  Gartner  and  other  artists  it 
won  acquired.   In  1814  Gartner  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  fonr  years.   He  visited  Ronwji  Naples^  ud  other 
place*  of  genend  interest,  but  would  appear  w  hara  davoted 
aimsdf  to  the  antique  monnments  as  much  as  to  later  worlui 
slUioa^  it  is  the  character  nf  the  Byiantina  and  early  Italian 
■tylea  to  which  the  designs  In  his  own  boiMinca  are  neareot 
auied.   Re  especially  studied  tbe  mins  in  Sicily,  inclading 
those  at  Girgeoti,  8M;eBta,  and  Taoromina,  which  be  drew 
and  pabliJied  in  liibography,  in  1619,  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Views  of  the  bett-preserved  Greek  Monnments  of  Sioity, 
with  Explanatory  Text.*   In  1619  also  be  came  to  England, 
and  was  induced  to  think  of  residine  here ;  bat  in  1620, 
bein^  made  professor  of  arebitectorQ  in  the  Munich  Academy, 
he  was  from  that  time  engaged  in  BaTaria.   Well  qnalifiecl 
by  bi«  stadies  and  taste  to  co-operate  in  the  grand  rerival 
fostered  hj  the  Crown  Prince  ^afterwards  Louie  of  Bftvaria), 
GitrtsCT  became  connected  wito  aereral  important  bnnchM 
ef  manpfactore.   The  soperlority  in  ftanna  and  diantcter 
attained  in  the  works  itf  tne  porcelain  Ihctory,  «f  which  he 
bceame  diraetor  in  18SS,  wu  dnt  to  him,  as  also  in  great 
part  was  tha  ToriTal  of  glas»*painti&g.   In  1689  the  sphere 
of  his  inflooiea  was  enUivvd.   King  Louis,  appreeiating  his 
tilent,  instrncted  him  to  tusipt  the  Lndwiga-Xirche,  which 
ffventnally  was  magnificently  decorated  internally  with  the 
nd  of  the  painter  Cornelius.   Near  the  charch  v  the  great 
libraiy  and  record-oflSce,  by  the  same  architect.   In  1833  he 
commenced  the  Blinden-Institnt.   Amongst  his  other  bnild- 
iogs  about  the  same  time,  or  snbseqnenUy,  were  the  Uni- 
Tendty,  the  Brziebnngs-InBtitnt,  the  Damenstift,  the  Priester- 
firminar,  the  Salxsmt,  the  Ludwigs-thor,  and  the  Feldhemni- 
btJle,  all  at  Munich.    Besides  tbexe  he  bnilt  the  palace  at 
Wittelsbachf  the  pump-room  at  Kiinlngen^  and  the  Befrei- 
ungshalle  at  Kelheim — a  great  monnment  in  the  form  of  a 
Tottmda,  desi^^ied  to  commemorate  tbe  liberation  of  Oennany. 

In  1^6  Gartner  accompanied  the  king  to  Athens  to  study 
Uw  Greek  monomenta,  and  there  he  was  directed  to  desian 
anew  Rendenz,  or  palace,  for  King  Otho,  At  Athens  be 
n-opened  tbe  quarries  of  PenteKc  marble,  said  to  have  been 
£H-h-ott«D  since  the  time  of  Hadrian.  On  his  return  he  was 
npoisted  oberbaurath,  or  architect  to  the  court,  and  receired 
tLe  ardtr  of  Civil  Merit  of  the  Crown  of  Bavaria ;  and  on 
tie  de[artnrft  of  ComeUns  for  Berlin  in  1841,  be  was  made 
Pticctor  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  In  addition  to  the  works 
shore  mentioned,  Otirtner  was  architect  of  the  Pompeian 
Hoase  at  Aschafifenhnrg— one  of  those  efforts  to  eollect  a 
lerifB  of  exampl«  of  $tvUi,  tbrongh  which,  in  consequence  of 
'.Lit  aim,  the  Taloe  of  King  Louis's  still  great  serrices  to  art 
ia  rf  dueed.  Oiirtner  al^oreatored  the  Isar-thor,and  portions 
•'f  the  cathedrals  at  Rrgenehnrg  and  Bamberg.   Ha  died  on 

-five  years. 
'  Racsynsld  ('  Histoire  de 
one  whidi  "  recalls  **  the 
!«a  of  the  Byantine ;  which,  as  a  general  statement,  is 
cwiect.  The  Ufliveisity  and  the  Kbliothek  have  however  a 
•nirkffd  Florentine  character.  The  architect  constantly  uaes 
!h«  arch-headed  window,  divided  into  two  lights  by  a  centre* 
ci-!nnui,  and  avoids  .the  characteristics  of  the  late  Italian 
Btyka. — whilst  ornament  of  original  character  is  freely  intro- 
dacML  Much  of  the  fame  of  Munich  for  interior  decoration 
botldiogs,  and  the  infiaence  of  which  baa  spread  even  to 
iVif  country,  is  dne  to  Oflrtner.  A  publication  of  his  designs 
VIS  commenced  about  1844  or  184fi. 

OAOERN,  HANS  CHR18T0PH  ERNST,  FREIHERR 
(bnn)  VON,  was  bom  Jamaiy  85, 17M,  at  BOeinrNaida- 


Aaim,  Mar  Wonaa,  fa  «ha  Ganan  daefcy  af  Hasaa-Darm- 

itadt.  Ho  eomplotsd  bis  studies  at  the  nnifanities  af 
Uipsig  and  0«t«ing«D.  At  an  early  age  be  entevad  the 
aerviee  of  the  Priaoe  of  Oiai^Nassan,  and  wm  eaiployed 
asa minister,  and  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Paris.  Whea 
tbe  Prince  of  Orange  in  1614  became  tbe  sovereign  of  Hoi- 
land,  Baron  von  Oagem  became  his  prime-miDistcr,  and  in 
I81A  was  his  ambassador  to  the  Co^reis  of  Vienna.  The 
Prinoe  of  Orange  havinit  baoome  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
Baron  von  Gagam  eeatianed  to  be  his  principal  minister, 
and  was  employed  on  important  ocoasioBs  as  his  ambassador. 
Id  1880  tbe  King  ef  the  Netherlaoda  rewarded  bis  serviees 
iy  a  pension,  and  be  thui  retired  to  reside  upon  his  estate 
at  Honan  in  tbe  duchy  of  Hesse-Dannstadt,  whvre  he  died 
Oct.  88, 1868,  at  the  ags  of  86.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
lal  valuabla  works  on  snbjeots  of  history,  polities,  and  national 
law. 

When  the  German  pafUaaent  was  assembled  at  Frank- 

fttrt  for  tiie  purpoee  of  forming  a  eonfsdet^loB  of  the 
smaller  states  under  a  esntral  government,  HaiwriA  vm 
Oiigem  (son  of  the  above  Bsron)  was  appointed  president, 
May  19, 1848 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  when  his  first  tem 
of  office  expired,  be  was  re-eleeted.  On  Uie  18th  of  Decem- 
ber he  resigned  the  presidency  of  tbe  assembly,  snd  Ednaid 
Simson  of  Kiiai^sberg  was  elected  as  his  snoeessor,  the  Baron 
Von  Qinem  beuu  nominated  by  tbe  R^ient  of  the  Empire 
to  tbe  offices  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affain  and  President  of 
the  Oouneil  of  Ministers.  After  maay  diseussioaH  it  was 
resolved,  Hsrcb  86, 1^,  that  the  Oennan  states  should  be 
ONistitatad  aa  Em^rs,  and  that  the  imperial  dignity  dwnld 
he  oftred  to  tiie  King  ef  Rrassia.  Tbe  effsr  was  aeooidingl/ 
made,  aad  amittioiw  between  the  pvHamant  and  the 
king  eontinnedior  same  tioH  j  bat  tiw  king  altimatdy 
fused  t«  aooapt  tbe  dignify,  nader  Ike  eonditions  proposed, 
and  tbe  aasemUy  was  ussolved  «itlio«t  prodociiw  any 
result 

OALBA.  rEuTiBii>«.1 

OALB,  SWEET.  [MTMeA,Al.l 

GALEOCBRDO.  (8«DAtinJB.1 

OALEUS.  rs^oauom] 

GALLAUDET,  REV.  THOMAS  HOPKINS,  to  whom 
America  is  indebted  for  the  iatroduciiou  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  December  10, 
1787.  Haviu  passed  throngh  Yale  Co)]^,  be  commenced 
tbe  study  of  the  law ;  bat  being  foreed  to  abandon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health,  he  engnged  for  a  while  in  eommerctal 
puraoita )  then,  in  1814,  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Andover,  and  vpon  being  licensed  to  preach,  was  choeen 
paster  of  aeongrsgatioaal  ebaiofa  at  Poitsmoatb,  New  Hamp- 
shire. While  thaa  ooenpied  be  beeame  nndi  interested  in  a 
little  deaf  and  dumb  gtrl,  Alice  Oognrall,  tbe  dauriitar  of  a 
friend,  and  he  waa  induced  (e  lUtompI  to  Instmet  her.  In 
this  he  was  by  great  patienee  very  saceesafol,  and  her  bther. 
Dr.  C<^well  of  Hartford,  was  incited  hj  the  great  benefit 
wliieh  bis  ohild  had  derived,  to  earnest  efforts  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  edueotion  to  other  children  suffering  nnder  similar 
deprivatim.  An  sssociati<m  was  formed,  and  fonds  being 
wovided,  a  requisition  was  made  to  Mr.  Oallandet  to  resign 
his  miniBtiy,  and  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  pwpoae  <^ 
learning  ^e  ^tem  and  npnfntion  of  the  o^sUns  £af  and 
dumb  institutions. 

After  some  hesitation,  caused  by  a  reluctance  to  sepsnte 
from  his  flook,  he  aoeepted  the  offer,  and  in  May  1816 
embayed  on  his  mission.   He  first  addressed  himself  to  the 
London  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  hut  after  consideiabLo 
ooirespottdenoe  Ite  was  refused  admisdon  to  tbe  aayloa, 
except  as  ordinary  |&mor  assistant,  and  to  perfeim  the  asnia 
drudgery  of  that  elass  of  asaiatanta.   Aa  this  he  found  would 
have  dtligcd  him  to  ^f>end  at  least  three  yean  in  the  Bcho<tl 
without  any  correspMiding  gain,  he  proceeded  to  Edinbnrdi, 
where  tiiere  was  an  asylnm  in  consideiable  reputation. 
there,  while  the  committee  and  master  showed  every  sym- 
pitthy  with  him,  and  would  have  been  g^ad  to  asnst  him  in 
his  excellent  object,  there  was  an  obsucle  which  it  mmm 
found  imposnble  to  sonnoont.    •{^^  tesebechad  Aesxnt  kia 
system  from  tbe  Hossra.  Bxmidwtiod  (Bu^o*>i>>  ThokwI. 
  ~  by  ttM^^^nmmmsut  m: 
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to  Iispait  the  method  to  ujr  one  penon  intending  to  beetnne 
ft  teuher. 

Thai  baffled,  OalUudet  wu  compdled  to  tiy  PuU.  Hen 
he  met  firom  the  AbbC  Sieud  »  wann  wdeome.  ETeiything 
TO  hud  freely  open  to  him,  and  eveiy  meeu  Oat  eouU  fa« 
deriaed  waa  niea  to  aeeelersta  hie  aeqaintion  of  the  deaired 
knowledM^  He  waa  able  to  ratnm  to  America  before  the 
chiae  of  1B16,  and  the  AVbi  Sicard  cheerfully  consented  to 
Lameooe  la  Clere,  himielf  a  deaf-mnte,  who  bad  been  one 
of  the  pnpiU,  and  waa  then  one  of  the  nu»t  valaed  teacben 
of  the  uutitation  (be  bad  indeed  already  be»n  d«igiiat«d  its 
'glonr  aiul  sapport'),  aecompanyiiig  him  to  America.  DariDg 
bu  abeenee  in  Enrope,  the  societr  bad  beeo  inconwnted; 
Mr.  Qallaodet  wai  now  appointea  its  priocipal,  Le  Clerc 
being  bif  bead  aMistant,  and  od  the  lOtb  oi  April,  1817, 
*  Tbe  American  Asylam  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb/  at  Hartford, 
CoDQecticnt,  waa  fonnally  opened. 

Mr.  OaUaadet  renuuned  tbe  active  head  of  the  asylnm 
vntil  1830,  when  be  resigned  from  &iling  health.  His 
derotimi  to  hia  datiea  had  been  moat  exemplaty,  and  bis 
■■Bceii  aa  a  taaeher,  we  are  tdd,  waa  "  nnifom  and  pre- 
ominent."  The  ajstom  whidi  he  in  eoojonetion  with  M. 
le  Clere  altimately  established,  and  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  other  aajrloma  (of  which  there  are  now  fonrteen}  in 
the  Uaited  States,  was  fonndad  on  that  of  tbe  Ahh6  Sicard, 
bat  with  very  considerable  modifications.  It  ii  known  as  tbe 
American  system.  Tbe  main  principle  with  Hr.  Oallandet 
waa  to  call  oat  the  intdligeoee  of  the  popil  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible, by  uureiBiBg  him  in  describing  things  for  himself,  and 
to  diaeoorage  the  mere  learning  by  rote ;  and  tbe  restdt  waa 
to  atimolate  tbe  mind  of  tbe  teacher,  aa  well  aa  of  tbe  pupil, 
in  no  oplinary  degree. 

Hr.  Qallaodet's  exertions  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
tbe  deaf  and  domb  asylnm.  He  took  an  ardent  and  active 
interest  in  the  improremeot  and  extension  of  common  school*, 
and  in  the  raising  np  of  a  aoperior  body  of  teachers,  and 
wrata  aaTotal  pamphleta  on  the  subject.  He  alao  lealooaly 
advoeatad  tbe  adoption  of  meana  oi  imparting  moral  and 
rehgioDa  training  to  prisoners ;  and  he  was  an  earnest  dtih 
moter  of  tbe  moTement  for  improving  the  managemmt  of  the 
insane.   So  strongly  did  he  feel  on  tb<s  matter  that,  thongb 


I  experience  ot  eacb  aoccessive  year 
aocnmolating  evidence  of  tbe  nsefnlness  of  bis  laboan,  and 
tbe  efficacy  of  kind  moral  treatment,  and  a  wise  religions 
infloence  m  tbe  melioration  and  care  of  the  insane." 

He  died  on  the  lOtb  of  September,  1861.  Aboot  twelve 
months  before  his  death,  the  n>od  old  man,  and  bis  colleague 
H.  le  Clerc,  bad  the  gratification  of  receiving  from  tbe 
deaf<ffiatea  in  America,  as  a  testimonial  of  tbeir  gratitade,  a 
aarvice ^  plate  each;  and  on  the  death  of  OaUandet,  hia 
feUow-citiasna  {vopoaed  to  erect  a  monument  to  hia  memwy, 
aa  a  inork  of  their  eenee  of  hia  aerrieea ;  b«t  aa  aoon  aa  thor 
intention  became  known,  tiie  deaf  and  dnmb  niged  their 
aapeiior  claim  to  tbe  perfonnanca  of  that  doty,  and  aeeord- 
ingly  a  handsome  and  costly  moanment  waa  erected  to  his 
memorv  at  Hartford,  at  the  "  sole  ezpsnse  of  tbe  daaf-mntea 
of  tbe  United  States ;  **  the  de^gner  and  tlw  aiehitect  of  the 
monoment  being  both  deaf  and  dnmb  penons. 

The  pnblicatiotts  of  Mr.  Oallandet  are  nnmerona,  but  chiefly 
pamphlets  on  the  edocation  «d  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on 
ether  educational  matters ;  leseim  bo<^ ;  and  articlea  in 
edncational  journals.  Bat  he  also  pablishod  a  volume  of 
aermona,  and  aome  books  for  tbe  yonog,  one  of  which,  '  Tbe 
Chihl'Il  Book  of  the  Soul,'  had  an  extended  popalarity  both 
in  America  and  in  England,  and  waa  translated  into  frencbi 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Gannan. 
^aniard,  7W6ms  le  Oalla^  Svo,  Hartford,  U.  &,  1863.) 
OaLLE,  point  DE.  a  town,  fort,  and  harbour  on  the 
Boath  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  72  milea  a  by  E.  from 
Colombo,  ia  situated  in  6*  1'  N.  lat.,  80*  Iff  E.  long.  The 
town  and  fort  are  built  on  a  low  rocky  ptomontoty  named 
the  Point  de  Galle.  The  harbour  is  formed  between  the 
poin^  which  extmids  towards  the  east,  and  a  ^ece  of  land 
aIoo|nng  inwards  from  the  west,  thus  forming  a  small  bay. 
The  entranoe  to  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  wide,  but  as  there 
are  many  rocks  in  it,  a  pilot  ia  required  to  take  the  veasel  to 
the  anchorage,  which  is  abreast  the  town  in  fi  &thoms  depth 
of  water.  There  is  a  pier ;  a Jet^  waa  omstmcied  in  1847, 
and  a  new  wharf  in  18A3.  The  increase  in  the  namber  of 
■team-vesBela  calling  at  the  port  diiefly  to  take  in  coala  has 
aBMadnrioupnpnalatDbaaadaiwii^nmngtUhaibQar, 


but  fonds  an  wanting.  Tbe  fort,  buiU  by  tba  Duteh,  h 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  eontaini  mtoiI 
Iwge  and  commodious  houses  inhabited  by  EnTDpeaas.  Tht 
town,  or  pettah,  inhaUted  by  natives,  is  exteastvB,  eontaiH 
many  neat  hoaaBs,  and  haa  a  large  popalalioa,  Thtn  m 
Bchoola  here  maintained  by  the  govenuaeat  for  the  edaeatim 
of  the  natives.  An  iron  ligfathoaae,  coostiaeted  ia  LondoB, 
was  erected  in  1848  ;  tbe  totnl  height  of  the  light  abore  thi 
sea  is  103  feet.  Tbe  mail-iteamen  stop  ai  Pout  de  GiUe, 
and  tbe  letters,  Sic,  are  forwarded  immediately  to  Colombt^ 
whence  they  are  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  Cevloa.  Lettoi 
taken  by  steamers  from  Point  de  Oalle  reach  Madni  iathm 
days  and  Calcutta  in  nine  dajt,  Bombay  ii  itsdied  bj 
steam-vesael  in  six  days. 

GALLIONELLA.   [MsLOBinajs,  ^.  2.] 

GAMBIA  COLONY ,  tbe  British  setUements  on  the  Gambu, 
a  river  in  Western  Africa.   The  scarce  of  tbe  O&mbu  hi 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.    According  to  the  moit 
reliable  accounts  it  rises  in  the  country  of  tbe  Fonta-Jdoa, 
very  near  and  a  little  to  the  aoatb  of  tbe  source  of  the  Rio- 
Orande,  in  10°  3ff  N.  lat,  11*  18*  W.  low.,  in  a  nller  rv 
rounded  by  mountaiaa.   Tbe  river  flows  first  east  and  thes 
north  till  it  reaches  13°  22*  N.  lat.,  whence  it  tanu  ud 
flows  south  to  11*  16'  N.  bu.,  where,  after  having  flowed  up- 
wards of  400  miles,  it  is  less  than  00  miles  from  iu  Muce. 
Its  coarse  is  then  generally  north-west  as  far  u  14°  30' 
lat.,  13'  Iff'  W.  long.,  whence  it  flown  westward  with  mm 
bends  to  tbe  sea,  which  it  enters  in  13*  30*  N.  lat.,  10*  40*  W. 
loDg.   The  Gambia  baa  many  affluents,  especially  in  tiie 
upper  part  of  its  coarse.    Tba  moat  remarkable  on  the  li^i 
bank  are  tbe  Ba  Creek,  tbe  Neolacaba,  the  Nyaiico,  the 
Nicolico,  and  the  Nauijar.   On  the  left  bank  it  receives  tin 
Por^,  tbe  Jelata,  and  tbe  Eropina,  4fi  milea  below  wbich  ll» 
Gambia  throws  off  a  considerable  branch  named  the  Ceo- 
mansa,  which  by  numerous  cbann«ls  flows  into  the  St. 
Domingo.  The  width  between  C^Ste.Mwrie  and  the  itiud 
of  Sanguomar  is  about  20  miles.    The  width  gndnJlj 
diminuliea.  For  nearly  400  miles  the  Gamlua  presents  s  bit 
water-ruad  into  the  interior.   Earlr  ia  18S1  Oovenor  Uie- 
donnell,  at  tbe  close  of  a  tour  oi  inspection  on  the  riw 
Gambia,  proceeded  np  the  river  aa  far  as  about  160  nulei 
above  tbe  Kock  of  Barraconda,  wbich  haagenerally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  460  miles  above  BathnraL  Thegovemor'e  ptrtj 
included  Mr.  Bage,  the  colonial  engineer,  Staff-SorgeoD 
Kehoe,  and  Lieutenant  Mostyn ;  they  proceeded  in  ojm 
boats,  accompanied  by  a  canoe.  In  their  progress  they  obeerrtd 
fewsigns  of  cultivation  or  of  inhabitants  along  tbe  bankk  Ntu 
the  juuetion  of  tbe  Nyarico  tbe  inhabitants  of  a  town  olUd 
Jallacoota  waited  upon  the  governor,  eoliciting  the  vititi  of 
traders  to  their  district.    The  influence  of  the  Bfitt»h  hn 
been  beneficially  exercised  in  abating  the  violence  of  intei'iot 
strife  among  tbe  native  tribea  in  the  interior,  and  cuItivkUog 
commercial  iotenwnne,  thereby  promoting  agticuUnnJ  in- 
induatiy,  and  fostering  conciliatory  feelinga  amoogit  lb* 
tribes.        the  exertions  of  Governor  Macdonaell  and 
Staff-Snigeoa  Kehoe  vaccination  haa  been  brongbt  int* 
very  extenaive  adoption  among  the  native  t^tes  on  the 
Gambia. 

The  English  have  trading  establishments  at  intervals  liooi 
both  banks  of  this  river  for  many  miles  into  the  interior.  Tbe 
whole  of  tbe  establishments  are  included  under  the  Utle  of 
the  Gambia  Colony.  The  colonial  t«veoae  for  1851  m 
8414^  Tbe  exports  from  the  Gambia  are  ATiican  teak,  ilup- 
timber,  ground-nuts,  ivory,  bides,  gold,  palm-oil,  gum-tnbie, 
and  bees'-wax.  Tbe  value  of  the  exports  in  1861  amoiuit«l 
to  186,4042.,  of  the  imporU  to  107,011/.  In  1653  tbeexpotti 
amounted  to  217,666/.,  tbe  imporU  to  110,174/:  The  nam- 
ber  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  colony  daring  1862  vai  "iS^li 
tonnage  29,27^  of  which  81  abipa  of  6307  tons  were  BritiiL 
The  mmber  and  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  outwards  diuui| 
1802  were Shipo  260,  tonnage  30,188.  of  which  30  ibipi 
of  4994  tons  were  British.  Tbe  Dumber  and  tonnaite  ol 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Batbont  on 
December  31st  1863  were :— Under  ^  tons  49  veeaeU,  toa- 
n^  923 ;  above  60  tons  14  vessels,  tonnage  1270.  Of  tbi 
amount  of  exports  for  1661  f  186,404/0  tho  article  of  groaod- 
nuts  alone  faniiBhedl33,133Z  value.  The  quantity  of  ground 
nnta  ruaed  by  agricultural  labour  in  the  countries  unmedi.tt«I} 
bordering  on  tbe  Gambia  River  and  exported  from  Bathun' 
baa  riaen  from  47  tons  in  1836,  to  11,094  tons  in  1651.  Tb> 
ground-nuts  are  chiefly  exported  to  Prance^  The  iocr«u«< 
demand  for  this  produce  has  tended  to  eoconxage  settled  av 
indnitrionahalntaanoiig  the  native  AIneaa  typdatieii,inas; 
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rfvkataTsI  Imiidnda  of  mUw  from  tlw  intarioTi  ud  liin 
fiomtbeeluabii^oMlaiuli  lie  od  the  banlu  of  tlie  Qambia, 
ndi  bmQ  purtuns  of  ground  as  their  ciretmutuices  aUov 
them  to  ffolUvite.   After  the  prodoee  of  two  or  three  yean 
hu  enaUed  than  to  pnrebaM  supplies  of  European  good^ 
tbe^wnallj  make  up  parties  of  nrom  90  to  100  strong  and 
ntflTO  to  their  bomea  in  the  interior.    These  migratoiy 
hboimn  are  called  '  tilliebtinkaa/  or  men  from  the  easL 
lie  piinciiwl  establishments  of  the  Qambia  Colony  are  at 
Batiurtt,  on  the  island  of  6L  Mary,  at  the  month  of  the 
riTer,  whence  the  prodnce  of  the  country  is  shipped  for  Eng- 
lutd,  and  at  3ilac  C^arthy's  Island.    A  colonial  steamer  hu 
bent  itatimed  at  Bathorst  for  some  yesrs^  and  has  been  of 
etuHidenUe  bene&t  in  funlitating   communication  vith 
Uk  Carthy'i  Island,  and  with  tnding  itatioot  m  the 
hub  of  the  Oamtoa.   The  land  and  lea  bieeies  blow 
f^ilady  one  St*  Mmjj  Iibnd  Inr  a  conudemUe  |iart 
«f  the  year.    The  nu4oe  is  «  low  plain  vitii  a  slight 
immi  on  the  north  and  east  towards  the  centre,  which 
dniin;  tlia  mny  season  is  macb  inundated.    Tixe  soil 
it  Hsdr,  with  a  very  small  admixtore  of  loam.   In  the 
ihide  toe  thermometer  does  not  rise  above  80°.  Water 
ii  Kun  and  not  of  good  quality.   Bathnist  town  does  not 
itudmore  than  IS  or  14feetaboTe high-watermark.  Many 
good  ttd  tabsUntial  government  and  public  buildings  have 
Mto  oeetcct,  as  well  as  numerous  handsome  and  convenient 
vmbonei  and  dwellings;  the  remainder  of  the  houses  are 
nide  i&iean  huts.    The  European  residents  average  only 
tboDt  CO,  bat  tiie  number  of  European  and  American  sailors 
and  othen  visiting  Bsthurst  every  year  is  little  short  of  l&OO. 
Thm  a  aBoman  Caibolic  diapel,  capable  of  accommodatipg 
fiOO  pains,  but  no  suitable  place  of  worship  fiv  Proteatante. 

mennstanoea  ci  the  colony  having  been  aomewhat 
trapmoB  lata  yesi^  senral  impromsenti  are  being 
eftrted.  Among  tnaw  may  be  mmrtioped — the  placing  of 
1  lyitfhip  at  the  month  of  me  river ;  the  sinking  of  wells  in 
Bttosnt  ^tbe  use  of  the  shipping ;  the  erection  of  a  public 
^itsl,  a  market,  a  whar^  a  chareh,  a  conrt-hons^  and 
pablic^fficea  at  BathurBt;  and  the  construction  of  roads  in 
the  nei^ibouhood.  About  Uie  close  of  18S0  a  piece  of 
poond  in  a  very  healthy  epoL  about  8  miles  from  Batburst, 
VH  obtiined  from  the  King  of  Combo.  The  ground  is  about 
ii  nilei  iu  length,  and  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the 
itlutic,  with  an  elevation  above  the  sea  varyinf[  from  fiO  to 
90  hit  It  is  situated  near  Gape  St.  Maiy,  and  bung  intended 
to  be  built  upon  by  merehantaaod  others,  residents  of  Bathorst, 
itbji been  called  Cliflon. 

The  population  of  Gambia  Colony,  according  to  the  census 
titen  Baieh  31at  1661  was  fi693,  as  follows,  namely  :— 
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Of  tbe  total  population  82  were  returned  as  engaged  in 
■(ricaltnre,  330  in  manu&ctnres,  and  278  in  commerce. 

Curf^f  I£md,  the  Janjan  Bore  of  the  natives,  has 
■  ins  of  about  3  square  miles,  and  ia  180  miles  from  the 
Mth  of  the  river,  following  its  windings,  in  a  popolons  dis- 
liiet,  60  miles  below  the  faUs  of  Barncunda,  up  to  which 

Ktts  fiver  ia  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons  burden. 
,    Ocorge,  on  the  island,  is  in  13^  83*  N.  lat.,  W  4£'  W. 
joEg.  Like  Sl  Haiy  Uaad,  it  ia  but  little  raised  above  the 
of  the  sea,  and  both  are  in  a  great  measore  covered  with 
*bt  during  the  rMny  season.    Tropical  remittent  fever 
at  both  places,  but  with  mostintuisity  at  Mac  Carthy*a 
1^  Mac  Carthy'a  Island  has  a  rich  alluvial  seal,  which  in 
iiy  sasBon  becomes  a  mass  <d  burnt  clay.   The  thermo- 

frnuntly  rises  to  106"  or  108'  in  the  shade. 
IIk  Wcdeyan  Methodists  have  schools  at  Bathnrst,  at  Mac 
Isluid,  and  at  Bam  opposite  Bathnrst ;  the  total 
naba  of  scholars  ia  about  600.   The  Roman  Catholics 
lifttidtool  at  Bathnrst  under  the  care  of  several  Ststers  of 


OaJHS  laws.  Harm  are  no  longer  {(ame,  in  the  sense 
•<  iti  beiiw  naceasary  to  take  ont  a  cnctiGflate  to  kill  them 
llUlSVictc  89). 

uAMlNQ.  Tbe  numerous  alterations  which  have  been 
^  |b  the  law  relating  to  contracts  by.way  of  gamia|,  to 
>"tt"gAo— ,  wad  to  brtting-ofloi^  call  for  ■omerepetition 


of  what  has  been  alfwdy  stated  on  this  subject.  [Gamum] 
Playug  at  eardi^  diee,or  other  gamei  of  chuiee,  merely  for  re- 
creation, and  without  any  view  to  inordinate  gain,  is  1^  the 
eommonlawoonsidsredtitffectlyinnoGent.  Notaotheoffanea 
oiffomim^i  ^ch  the  law  looks  upon  ai "  a  tadt  omfHslon 
that  the  company  engaged  therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the 
bounds  of  their  respective  fortunes ;  and  therefore  they  eaat 
lots  to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  shall  at  present  &1I, 
that  the  rest  may  be  saved  a  little  longer."  In  this  light, 
"  it  is  an  offence  of  the  most  alatming  nature ;  tending  by 
necessary  consequence  to  promote  public  idleness,  theft,  and 
debauchery,  among  those  of  a  lower  clau :  and  among  per- 
sons of  a  superior  rank,  it  has  frequently  been  attended  wiUt 
tiie  suddoi  ruin  and  desolation  of  andent  and  opulent  fami- 
lies, an  abandoned  prostitution  of  every  principle  of  honour 
and  virtue,  and  too  often  has  ended  m  self-murder."  To 
restrain  tus  pamicioas  vice  among  tiie  inferior  sort  of  people, 
the  statute  of  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  was  made ;  which  prohi- 
bited to  all  bat  gentlemen  the  games  of  teunts,  taUes,  cards, 
dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawfu  diversions,  neb  as  logettiu 
in  the  fields,  slide-thrift,  or  shove-groat,  eioydi-eayls,  half 
bowl,  and  costing,  nnlesa  in  the  time  of  Chriataiai,  under 
pecuniary  pains  and  imprisonment.  By  the  statute  16  Car. 
II.  e.  7,  it  was  next  enacted,  that  if  any  person  by  playiog 
or  betting  lost  more  than  100/.  at  one  time,  be  was  not  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  same ;  and  the  winner  forfeited  treble  tbe 
value,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  informer. 
The  statute  9  Aime,  c.  14,  further  provided,  that  all  honda 
and  other  securities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or  money 
lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  ahonld  be  utterly  void ;  that 
all  mcfftgages  upon  the  same  consideration,  should  enure  to 
the  use  ot  the  heir  of  the  mortgagor ;  that,  if  any  person  at 
any  time  loet  lOL  at  play,  he  might  sue  the  winner,  and 
recover  it  back  by  aeticm  ;  and  in  ease  the  loser  did  not  ai^* 
other  person  mi^t  sua  the  winner  fur  trebk  the  mm  aolcetj 
and  the  plaintiff  might  by  bill  in  eqoi^  examine  the  defui* 
dant  himself  npon  oath ;  and  that  in  ainr  of  these  siiita  no 
privily  of  naniament  should  be  allowed.  The  statute  ftw 
ther  enaetea,  that  if  any  person  by  cheatiag  at  i^y  should 
win  any  money  or  valuable  thing,  or  should  at  any  one  time 
win  more  tlum  10^,  he  might  be  iiulieted  thereupon,  and 
should  forfeit  five  times  the  value  to  any  person  who  sued  for 
it,  and  (in  case  of  cheating)  should  be  deemed  in&mous,  and 
suffer  such  corporal  punishment  as  in  case  of  wilful 
penury. 

^  The  effect  of  these  and  of  various  other  statutory  pro- 
visions, which  need  not  be  enumerated,  was  that  all  gam- 
bling securities,  even  when  transferred  to  purchasers  for  a 
valiuble  connderation,  and  withont  notice  ot  thdr  illegal 
origin,  were  altogether  void ;  a  remit  under  such  circum- 
stancea  often  attmded  with  neat  hardship  and  injustice. 
The  law-  wai  tbereftm  dtered^y  itatnta  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  e. 
41,  by  which  securities  given  for  considerations  arising  oat  of 
illegal  transactions  are  declared  not  to  be  void ;  but  to  be 
deemed  as  having  been  givm  for  an  illegal  consideration  only, 
tbe  object  and  effect  of  this  enactment  being  to  protect  inno- 
cent holden  of  sach  securities.  Finally,  by  tbe  statute  8  &  9 
Vict.  0.  109,  repealing  tbe  Act  of  Hen.  Vill.  (so  far  as 
relates  to  the  prohibition  of  the  games  of  skill  therein 
mentioned,  together  with  the  statutes  of  Charles  II.  and 
Anne,  and  several  others),  every  person  who  by  any  fraud, 
unlawful  device,  or  ill  practice,  in  playing  at  or  with  cards, 
dice,  tables,  or  other  game,  or  in  bMring  a  part  in  the  stakes, 
wagers,  or  adventures,  or  in  betting  on  the  sides  or  hmds  of 
ttuMe  that  play,  or  in  wagering  on  the  evmt  of  any  gam^ 
sport,  paatime,  or  exercise,  shall  win  from  any  other  person 
any  sum  of  mi«^  or  valoable  thing,  is  gnil^  of  obtaining  it 
by  a  blse  pretence^  wifli  intent  toeneat  or  deoaud  j  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  is  punishable  acctodingfy.  By  the  sama 
statute  all  contracts  or  agreunents,  by  way  of  gaming  or 
wagering,  are  declared  to  be  nuU  ain  mid,  and  no  suit  is  to 
be  maintainable  for  recovering  any  money  or  valuable  thing 
alleged  to  have  been  won  upon  my  wager,  or  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  a  stakeholder.  This  provision,  however,  doea 
not  apply  to  my  subscription,  contnbution,  or  agreemmt  to 
mbscru)e  or  contribute  for  or  toward  my  plate,  prize,  or  sun 
of  money  to  be  awwded  to  the  winner  of  my  lawful  game 
(such  as  a  /oof-roes  or  doMMoea),  qtort,  paatim^  tor  ex- 
ns&  » 

For  the  siu>inessi«i  of  ffominff-homa,  many  statutes  have 
been  passed  mm  time  to  time.  The  Act  33  Hen.  VIII.  e.  9, 
first  prohibited  the  kesjang  of  any  gaming-^oose  fw, 
under  a  pmaltyof  40i.  arday;  anlli9iiiib,^bb!d^ 
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iMWiUng  m*  —«*  oiiriitg-lioBiM  to  «  penal^of  6;f.  6i. 
Th*MBM  •tetsU.aid  aUi  tiw  lUtataaO  Om.  ll.  o.  84, 
tefietcd  peoilUw  w  mil  opon  tha  naitcr  of  a  pnblio-lumM, 
iriwrafai  aemotB  wen  ptmittad  to  nma,  ai  vpon  the  Mr* 
TCBtt  thMDMlvei,  who  wore  foond  to  m  ganuag  thm.  flp»> 
oU  pronaoDi  for  tb*  prerentioa  of  thii  offenco  wero  oftor* 
war^  Dude  br  the  statnta  3  Oea  IV.  c.  79  ;  and  now,  hj 
the  itatote  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  61,  the  nnlawrDlly  asd  knowinglj 
permittii^  of  acy  onlawfbl  game,  or  any  gaming  whatever,  in 
a  pnblio-luDM,  majr  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence  aa  well 
aathe  impoattionofa  penalty.  A  licence iinowalao  required, 
voder  a  penalty,  to  t>e  obtained  aanoally,  at  the  general 
annua!  licenaiog  meeting  of  the  jasticea  of  the  peace,  by  aneh 
Miaooa  aa  keep  poblic  billiard-tables  and  bagateUe-boaxda,  or 
nataiuntnta  OMd  in  any  game  of  a  like  kind. 

if  imnl  itatatea  of  the  niga  of  King  Cteoigo  II.,  all 
nmte  lelltHta  by  tieketa,  carda,  or  die*  tend  partionlarly 
ue  fpunts  bm,  baaeet,  ace  of  heuta,  hazard,  passage, 
loUy-polly,  and  all  other  games  with  dice,  except  back-gam- 
non),  are  prohibitad  nnder  a  penalty  of  SOOl.  for  him  that 
ahw  met  anoh  lotteriea,  and  60^  a  time  for  the  players ; 
and  by  tha  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  119,  games  called  UttU-goe$ 
m  doeland  to  be  oommon  and  pablic  nniaances,  and  a  penalty 
of  SOOL  la  imposed  on  peraons  keeping  any  office  or  place  for 
that  ffune,  or  for  any  other  lottery  whatsoever,  not  authorised 
by  parliament.  Public  tottenea,  nnleaa  by  authority  of  Par- 
lument,  and  all  manner  of  tngenioos  devices,  nnder  the  deno- 
mination of  sales  or  otherwise,  which  in  the  end  were  eqoi- 
valant  to  lotteries,  had  been  before  prohibited  by  a  great 
miety  of  statntea  ondar  heavy  paeoniarf  panaltiea. 

Hm  ^ct  of  these  atatotfla  briny  to  xvnder  all  lotloriea 
Ulagal,  whatever  night  be  the  ob|ee^  it  was  fonnd  Beeassary 
to  paaa  a  apeefal  Aet  for  the  protection  of  tiiose  landable 
uaodations,  gwerally  called  ArU  Umaiu,  having  for  their  oh- 
|eet  the  promotion  of  a  tasta  for  the  fine  arts  ;  and  accord- 
u>Sly>  by  the  9  &  10  Vict.  o.  any  volnntary  association 
oonstitnted  for  the  distribotion  of  works  of  art  by  lot,  is  to 
ha  deemed  legal ;  provided  it  be  tnooiporated  charter  or 
that  the  deed  constitating  the  association  and  its  roles  be 
anbmitted  to  and  approved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Cooneil. 

Tha  statute  13  Oeo.  11.  c.  19,  to  prevent  the  mnltiplicity 
of  Aor«#-raee>,  another  fand  of  gamins,  directed  that  no  plat^ 
or  matches  nnder  601.  valae  uonld  be  mn,  upon  peu^ty  of 
2002.  to  ba  paid  by  the  owner  of  each  horse  running,  and 
by  aadi  aa  advertiaed  ttu  plate,  fiut  in  consequence  of 
a  number  of  vaiatiow  aetkna  bBving  bam  Iffonght  under 
this  statute,  it  waa,  so  far  aa  it  related  to  hone-radog,  repealed 
\(j  tha  atatnte  3  VioL  c.  6.  The  effect  of  the  x^wal  of  tha 
provisions  of  tha  sUtntas  33  Hen.  VIII.  e.  9.  and  13  Geo.  II. 
e.  19,  and  of  the  exoeption  h^ore  mentioned  in  tha  statntea 
8  &  9  Vict.  Q.  109,  is  to  place  all  ba^ains  relating  to  hone- 
noing  on  the  same  footing  as  other  contraeta. 

"  But,"  aa  observed  by  Blackstone, "  paiticnlar  descriptions 
will  evar  be  lame  and  deflcieot,  unless  all  gamea  of  mere 
chance  are  at  once  prohibited ;  the  inventiona  of  sharpers 
being  swifter  than  the  punishment  of  the  law,  which  only 
faants  them  from  one  device  to  another."  No  sooner  were 
contiacta  aa  to  faoraa-raeing  legalised,  than  an  immense  nnm- 
ber  of  petty  gaming-houses  spmng  op,  nnder  the  name  of 
UHmg-tfficet.  The  demoralisation  which  waa  found  to  be 
the  inmadiata  nanlt  called  for  the  iuterfnenea  of  tha  legis- 
latnra,  and  tha  atatnta  16  k  17  Vict.  o.  119,  waa  accordingly 
paasadt,  expreaily  for  tha  mpprasrion  of  thoa  hannta  of  Tie& 
Under  this  Act,  the  owner  or  occnpier,  or  an^  person  using 
anoh  plaoes,  may  be  summarily  oonvictad,  and  either  punished 
by  a  line  not  exceeding  lOOi.,  or  by  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  any  period  not  axcaading  six  months. 
PaiBona  receiving  depoaita  on  beta  in  aucb  honaea  incur  a 
panal^  of  fiOZ,  or  three  months'  imprisonment  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour ;  the  exhibition  of  placards  or  hand-bills,  or 
the  advertising  of  betting  lists,  is  prohibited,  under  a  penalty 
of  30/.,  or  two  months'  imprisonment ;  and  snmmaiy  powers 
are  conferred  on  magistrates  and  constables  to  enter  and  search 
ausnactcd  hooses. 

it  m»  ba  added  here  tiiat  a  bankrupt  is  not  entitled  to  a 
coriifleaia,  or  tha  certificate  if  granted  ia  void,  if  he  has  lost 
SOL  in  one  day  or  800A  a-year  by  any  sort  of  gaming  or 
wagering. 

Vimmm gmimif-hotim  mpMiennUaneat  and  tha lueper 
thereof  may  be  indicted  at  common  law.  To  eneoniaga  the 
nnseotttion  of  such  pemiciooa  aalabtishaients,  the  statute  SS 
mo.  II.  c.  86,  aa  amended  by  58  Oaou  IIL  c.  70,  impoias  on 


the  ownam  of  the  paridi,  or  tha  eoBilaUe,  the  da^  sIm 
aeeoting,  whenever  two  nted  inhrtitanti  deposs  bsbn  a 
magistnta  to  their  belief  of  the  fact  of  tks  hoBss  bong  • 
gaming-house,  and  enter  into  lecogaitances  to  pvs  mateiiil 
•fidanoa  thereof.  The  oosta  of  the  proaeention  sre,  in  this 
ease,  allowed  out  of  the  imtes ;  and  on  ctniTictini,  tlte  t«g 
inhabitants  who  originated  the  proceedings  an  eatitltd  to  HU 
each.  To  facilitate  such  prosecntions,  it  u  exprenly  pnnidtd 
that  the  person  appearing  or  acting  as  nsatsr,  or  u  hifiu; 
the  care  and  management  of  any  nming-hoDM,  ikill 
be  deemed  tha  keeper  thereof  and  liable  as  snch.  Ha 
offence  ia  poniahable  by  a  fine,  to  which,  by  the  lUtaia 
8  Gee.  IV.  e.  11^  imprMonmwit  and  haid  labonr  maybe 

The  more  neeat  euetmeBts  of  tha  rtalota  8  &  9  Vict.  > 
e.  109.  and  17  *  18  Vict  e.  38,  have  stiU  brikr  fadlitiud 
the  proeeeution  of  this  oflnce.   The  owner,  ocn^Mt,  ot 
keeper,  and  every  panon  in  anj^  manner  condseung  tk  i 
buamesa  of  any  pmrnxok  gaming-house,  or  advandBK  n  in*  ! 
niahing  money  for  tha  purpoae  of  gaming,  may  now  m  eca-  I 
victad  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  two  justiceiof  tbt 
peace ;  and  in  addition  to  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Hcnn 
tha  Eighth,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  6001.,  ot  in  ikt 
discretion  of  the  juotices,  be  committed  to  tbe  honn  of  eat- 
rection,  with  vt  without  hard  labonr,  for  any  period  not  < 
exceeding  twelve  montha.   No  proceeding  under  tfaeie  iu> 
tutea  is  a  bar  to  an  indictment  being  preferred;  bntaopaim  | 
Bununarily  convicted  under  them  can  afterwards  be  pme«M  , 
against  by  indictment  for  the  same  ofowe.  To  miun  < 
diffieolty  in  obtrining  the  necessaiy  evidann,  the  fin>  \ 
mentioned  statute  eaqpresalv  providea  that  ai^  psaoo  u- 
amined  as  a  witneaa,  either  beune  tha  jnstiees  or  ontbefaiil 
of  any  indictment  or  infonnation  timehing  a^  unUvftt 

Eammg,  and  ^Am  shall  receive  from  the  court  a  certificst««f 
is  having  made  true  discovery  thereof,  ahall  be  freefroiBill 
criminal  prosecutions,  forfatures,  and  diulnlitiea  in  lapeC. 
of  such  unlawful  gaming,  while  uie  second  atatnte  exprwlj 
enables  the  justices  to  require  persona  apprehended  in  guung- 
honses  to  give  evidence. 

Facilities  are  given  by  these  statutes  entering  fprciblT 
houses  and  rooms  suspected  to  be  uaed  as  places  for  gamin;; 
and  for  the  arrest  of  persona  found  there ;  heavy  peniltiet 
being  Imposed  on  persons  obstmcting  the  entry  of  coaiUblei, 
and  the  foct  of  such  obstruction  being  itself  made  sriduet 
of  the  house  being  a  common  gaming-honae.  To  pR* 
vent  persons  evading  punishment  by  pretending  that  tki 
house  waa  onlv  open  for  the  nae  of  aobaciiben,  itusaffiduit 
to  prove,  in  defonlt  of  other  evidence,  that  the  hovit  w 
nsed  for  idaying  at  any  unlawful  game,  and  that  a  bank  w 
kept  there  1^  one  or  more  of  the  players,  or  that  tbe  chanco 
of  any  same  played  in  the  house  were  not  alike  favoarabI« 
to  all  the  plavers.  Thus  carefal  has  the  l^islatura  been  to 
prevent  this  destructive  vice ;  which  may  show  that  ear  Ian 
against  gaming  are  not  so  deficient,  as  oniaelvei  ud  w 
magistrates  in  putting  those  laws  in  executitm. 

(Dlackstonea '  Crauaentariea  Vtc,  Kerr*s  ad^oo,  nL  iT> 
p.  188.) 

GAMPSONYX.  [Falconidx.] 

GARAY,  JA'NOS,  a  popular  modem  Hungarian  poet,  wai 
bom  in  1812,  at  Szegsurd,  in  the  county  of  Tolna.  H«  fint 
attracted  attention  in  1894  by  his  heroio  poem  of  <Cnlar.' 
written  in  imitation  of  Vfir6smaity*B  eiucs ;  voA  conthwd 
rising  in  reputation  for  some  years,  during  whidi  ha  was  oo* 
of  the  fiivonrita  cmtribntors  to  thne  or  four  of  the  Hnagaiin 
annuals,  and  gained  aeveral  priiea  from  the  aocielits  wbidi 
offer  premiuDia  for  sneceasml  cootributiona  to  the  Magfai 
drama.  He  gained  a  scanty  snbsistenoe  1^  litamiy  labeen 
of  lesa  ambition — by  a  *  Handbook  of  Hungarian  and  Oerman 
Dialogues,*  and  by  editing  a  sort  of  almanao,  and  at  one  tiioe 
a  newanaper.  In  his  later  years,  when  hia  health  was  bad 
and  ha  nad  almost  lost  his  eyesight,  he  and  his  hmilj  were 
preserved  from  positive  want  by  his  appointment  to  a  lob- 
ordinata  place  in  the  nnivereity  Ubtary  of  Peeth,  when  he 
died  after  a  long  illness,  on  the  6th  of  Norembar,  16A3.  He 
waa  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy.  His  last  p»- 
daetions  are  '  Elizabeth  Baton,'  a  play  in  5  acta ;  'Chiistina 
Fnuigep&n,*  a  poetical  tale ;  a  series  of  historical  leg»d» 
entitled '  The  Arpadst'  aoolleetion  of  poems  called  *1he 
Pcarla  of  the  Balaton  Lake;*  and  <&int  Ladialaos,'  u 
historical  poem.  He  was  enthoiiastieal^  palriotio,  and  toi^ 
a  warm  interest  in  the  progreaa  of  Hungary  during  what  ii 
now  almost  locJud  back  upon  aakrs^UnacL  from  IMOta 
1648.  laUalyrioiB^dbBb^kw^Q^Ggoa  nstiinul 
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■abject^  and  tfaoM  eoimected  with  modem  im^vament, 
nch  as  the  power  of  stesm,  and  the  wonden  of  nulu'ayi. 

GARNISHEE.  Where  the  debti  owing  to  a  jad^ment 
debtor  are  attached  to  amwer  the  claim  of  the  indfONnt 
creditor  [Attacbhbnt  ;  AmcHuaHT  or  Dun,  8.  SJ,  the 
judgment  d^tor  ia  eallad  the  G-aumaBB,  a  dedgaatiaa  d»- 
rived  fivm  dw  pTocea  of  foreign  attachment  pwmliar  to  the 
Lord  HaTor*!  Covit  of  Lradon,  tho  Tokey  Coort  of  Briitol, 
and  the  Soron^  Court  of  Exeter.  The  garnishee  ma^  bo 
examined  aa  to  hit  indebtedaeai,  he  may  diipnte  hifl  liability, 
or  ha  may  pay  the  debts  to  the  jndgment  creditor,  who  can 
efftctaally  diacharige  him  if  he  diMS  bo.  ( *  CMOmon  Liw 
F^ocedare  Act,*  1864.) 

OARSTANQ.  [LiiioiaBiRR.] 

GASES,  LIQDIFICATION  OF.  [CiumuteT|  &,  1.} 

6AULT.  JCaaTAOXoua  Gaoop.] 

OAULTHERIA,  a  genaa  of  Plaati  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Srieaeem.  It  hu  a  fi-cleft  or  S-toothed  saXyx.  bibrac- 
teate  at  the  baae,  after  flowering  becoming  large  ana  incca- 
lent,  and  eoTering  the  capsule  with  a  baccate  coaliog.  The 
corolla  ia  orate,  ventricow,  with  a  ff-cleft  revolata  border, 
tiaoipaimt  at  the  baae.  There  are  10  atameoa,  ineloied, 
with  flat  filaments ;  anthen  bifid  at  the^i^Mx  |  lobes  tnoiistate. 
The  hypocyBoiis  scales  10,  nnially  united  at  the  base.  Hie 
orarinm  ulf  infiaiior.  Tho  c^ole  fr«elled,  with  a  loculi- 
cidal  dehiscence. 

O.  prmmUiu,  Partridge-Berry,  Cheqaer-Beny,  Bosberry, 
Jlountain-Tea,  ii  fonod  on  sterile  sand  and  gnvu  in  moun- 
tainona  fneata  in  the  driest  sitoatioDa  in  Norui  America.  It 
has  a  horiiontal  woody  rhizoma,  often  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  branches  are  ascending,  bat  a  few  inches 
higb,  round  and  somewhat  downy.  The  leaves  are  scattered 
near  the  extremitiea  of  the  bran<!be8,  evenreen,  coiiaceous, 
■faioing,  oTal,  or  obovate,  acata  at  both  ends,  revolnte  at  the 
edge,  and  foniished  with  a  few  small  serratares,  each  ter- 
minating in  a  bristle.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  drooping,  on 
FBsnd  downy  stalks.  There  are  two  concave  hear^«haped 
bra^s.  The  calyx  is  white,  eleffc  into  fi  roondish  acuta  seg- 
meota.  The  corolla  is  white,  nreeolate,  C-anided,  contracted 
at  the  month,  the  limb  divided  into  ff  diort  reflsxra  se^neats. 
The  fiJamente  white,  hairy,  bent  ia  a  semieiiicular  manner  to 
■coommodato  thsnuelvea  to  the  cavity  between  the  corolla 
and  ovary.  The  anthers  oblong,  orange-coloored,  ending  in 
two  danuo  horns,  borsUna  outwardly  for  tbair  whole  length. 
Above  tho  filaments  the  pollen  white.  The  ovary  is  roondinh, 
deprcaaed,  6-angled,  resting  on  a  reddish  10-toothed  glan- 
dular disc ;  the  style  erect,  straight ;  the  stigma  simple.  The 
fmit  is  a  snull  6-celled  many-seeded  capstne,  invested  with 
the  calyx,  which  becomes  w;ge,  ronnd,  and  fleshy,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  bright  scarlet  berry.  The  fmit  contains 
an  aromatic  sweet  highly  pungent  volatile  oil,  which  is 
sntispaamodic  and  diuretic.  A  tinctnre  has  been  nsefnl  in 
diannaea.  Cox  states  that  tho  infimaon  is  UMfnl  in  asthma. 
It  is  need  in  North  America  as  tea^  and  brandy  in  which  the 
fant  has  been  steeped  ia  taken  u  snail  qnantitis^  in  the 
ame  war  as  common  hittais.  The  oil  ia  Imown  under  the 
B&me  of  Oil  of  Wintergreen,  and  is  wed  by  dmggists  to 
fiavoor  S3rrap8,  and  also  by  perfameia. 

G.  SkaUom  is  a  native  of  North  America  on  tho  &lls  of  the 
Coliunbia,  and  near  the  Westsn  Ocean.  It  has  a  procum- 
Uot  hai>7  stem,  ovate  mbcordate  smated  leaves,  glabrous 
m  both  aoifiwes,  the  rscemes  secuad  hnuteate.  clothed  with 
nuty  down.  The  corolla  is  white  tinged  witn  red,  downy, 
sreeolale,  with  a  closed  limb.  The  berries  are  globose, 
iCDte,  flMhy,  and  purple.  This  plant  grows  in  the  shade 
«f  close  pine-forests  where  hardly  anything  else  will  grow, 
vbidi  mjdkea  it  a  very  desirable  shrub  for  plantations.  The 
berries  are  much  esteemed  by  theutivM  oa  aceonnt  of  thwr 
i^Teeable  flavour. 

G.  kiipvia,  Wax-Cluster,  is  a  native  of  Van  DiemenVi 
Uod ;  it  baa  long  lanceolate  serrulated  leaves,  pilose  beneath 
■s  wdl  aa  oo  the  petioles ;  the  hiaachleta  bispid ;  racemes 
siillsiy  and  lanUDalf  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  the  iichis 
scd  pedieeb  dosraj;  the  adyxea  baccate,  fruit  and  ovaries 
^jAmvMf  tha  atem  eceet.  It  bean  snow-white  berriei,  with 
a  fisTOBT  hf  BO  mesna  unpleasant;  in  taste  it  ia  said  to 
Rwible  the  gooseberry,  bat  ia  somewhat  Utter.  According 
to  Hna  &.  omUpoda  is  said  to  have  more  merit  as  a  fruit. 

Tlie  speoea  are  all  ornamental,  and  grow  beat  in  aP^^  wil. 

<Uai^y\F(ora  Medica;  Lindley,  Vegtif^U  Kii^iomi 
Don,  J>ieklam^d€Ou$  PlanU.) 

OAUfiB.  CABL  FRIEDRICH,  one  of  the  most  celehiated 
■trttfm^^iffftti.  «f  hii  day,  was  Mm  at  Bnmawiek,  April  S3, 


1777.  He  displayed  early  such  marked  talent  for  the 
abstract  sciences,  that  the  Doke  of  Brunswick,  Charles 
Ferdinand,  nndertook  the  charges  of  his  education.  In  ths 
thesis  which  he  maintained  ia  1799,  before  obtaining  his 
degree  of  Doctor,  he  evinced  his  talent  by  uialysing  the 
pxeviona  methods  for  proving  the  truth  at  toe  fandamental 
axiwM  ia  algebra,  giving  one  of  his  own  still  more  exact,  la 
the  same  year  he  publiimed  his '  Denonstratio  nova  theore* 
metis  oauem  foactumem  algehraicam  lationslMu  Integnm 
unius  variahilis  in  factores  rolea  primi  vel  secnndi  grados 
resolvi  posse :  *  end  in  1801  tliis  was  followed  by  his  '  Oi^ 
qaisiUooos  Arithmeticse,'  pnblished  at  Leipug,  in  8vo.  The 
ust-mentioned  work  showed  lua  z^d  advance  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  There  waa  so  much  of  novel  speculation 
in  this  treatise  as  to  excite  some  merriment  among  the 
French  scientific  men ;  but  their  ridicate  failed  to  affect  hia 
reputation.  In  1607  he  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy ia  ths  University  of  Oottiagen ;  and  ia  1616  was 
named  a  privy-conncillor.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  new  planets  were  discovert,  and  he  propounded 
a  method  for  oaleolatiDg  their  coorses,  in  his  '  Theona  mot^ 
corpomm  cmlestium,'  published  at  Hamburg,  in  4to,  ia 
1809 ;  to  which  Pndessor  Pattdter  added,  in  a  esparate 
pamphlet,  a  geometrical  ftnmale,  more  defimtely  proving  the 
truth  of  the  principle  of  the  cunrilinear  triangoiatioa  npoa 
which  Gauss's  eompariaons  depended.  Gauss's  work  greatly 
contributed  to  the  succeeding  more  exact  and  useful  appli- 
cation of  the  astronomical  observationa  to  which,  aboat  uiia 
time,  the  attentira  of  the  scientific  world  began  to  be 
directed.  His '  Theoria  combioationis  observationum  erro> 
ribus  minimis  obooxis,*  published  at  Gottiogen  in  18S3,  ia 
4to,  with  the  SQpplement,  issued  in  1828  from  tho  same 
place,  waa  a  great  addition  to  scientific  knowledge. 

On  tho  completion  of  the  Ofittingen  Observatoxy,  Oann 
devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observations.  On  the 
appointment  of  ths  government  commission  for  extending 
the  Daniah  admeasurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  he  invented  the  means  of  nuking 
distant  atatione  visible,  by  reflected  soa-light,  by  an  instru- 
ment knowB  as  the  hehotnpe.  Aftorwaids  he  was  ■salonshr 
occupied  with  invMtigations  ai  to  tenFostrial  or  tellans 
mafiaetisni,  for  which  purpose  the  government  canssd  a 
building  to  be  erected  for  his  experiments,  near  the  observa- 
tory. Bj  the  lahoun  of  himselfand  W.  Weber,  the  edenee 
of  teUnne  augnetism  assumed  a  aew  and  impcn-iant  phasa 
The  theoiy  ms  e^lained  by  them  in  conjunction  u  the 
Transactions  of  the  Magnetic  Union,  under  the  title  of 

*  Rosultate  aus  dem  Beobachtungen  des  Mognetischea  VereiBS 
in  Jahre  1836,  heransg^eben  von  0.  F.  Gauss  und  Wilhelm 
Websr,'  published  at  Gsitingon  in  1837,  with  another 
volume  for  1839,  published  at  hnmlg  in  1840,  with  an 
'  Atlss  dsB  Erdmagnetismus,  nach  denfilementendes  Theorie 
entwarfen.*  In  1841  he  published  at  Gottingsn  his  *Dio^ 
trische  Untetsttchungen  ('  Dioptrical  InveatigatiMis  T- 
His  latest  labours  were  directed  to  tho  theory  tS  geoda^, 
the  fint  essay  of  a  series  upon  which  he  pnblubed  at 
Gottingen  in  1844,  nnder  the  title  of  '  Untenaehaiveu  abar 
Qeoen^iade  der  hiiheni  Oeodesie.'  In  this,  with  aiaodset 
pride,  he  spesks  of  the  trigonometrical  admeasurement  aa 
"partly  executed  by  myaelt  andpartly  under  my  guidaooe." 
This  was  contributed  to  tne '  Transactiona '  of  the  Royal 
Scientific  Society  at  Gottingen,  and  appeared  in  the  aeouid 
volame.   He  died  on  February  S3, 18fifi. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  list  of  Gaoas's  works: 
he  contributed  many  papers  to  scientific  poblicationa,  but 
the  following  are  amone  the  more  interesting  that  have 
appeared  separately,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioaed  >— 

*  Methodnm  peeoliarem  elevationsm  poli  determinandi  esp&- 
cat,'  Gottingen,  1808,  4toi  '  Disqoisitiones  genenles  euea 
snperfieiea  oarvns,*  Gottingw,  1828,  4to ;  '  Theoria  lasidoo- 
nua  biqnadxaticennn  Commentatio  prima,*  Ottuingsn,  18B^ 
4to ;  '  Intenaitaa  vis  magoatica  terTsatrii  ad  tanmuim 
absolatam  revocata,*  Gottingen,  1833, 4to. 

GAY-LU6SAC,  NICOLAS-FRANCOIS,  was  boniatSL 
Leonard,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienoe,  en  December 
6th,  1778.  He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  Sdiod, 
where  bis  assiduity  and  talents  gained  him  the  friendsh^  m 
BerthoUet  On  leaving  the  Bclm>l  he  entered  into  the  aciea- 
tiHc  department  of  hea  Fonts  et  Chaunees.  The  — f— n 
biiity  of  the  gases  was  at  that  time  a  subject  cseiiiiig  mach 
attention ;  and  Gay-Lussac  gave  the  law  of  dilstaiinn,  aad 
showed  its  constant  uniformity.  His  appUcatien  to  tke 
nbjeet  led  M.  Chazlsi,  &  ■cfcaotific  fk^ikiau,  to 
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him  the  nw  of  tbe  balloon,  jut  pteriotuly  indented,  as  an 
excellent  means  of  testing  some  of  hU  theories,  of  making 
fresh  experiments,  and  of  at  least  exciting  public  attention 
br  his  boldnoss  and  Uie  noveltyof  the  attempt.  In  eonjonc- 
tion  with  M.  Biot,  he  made  the  proposal  to  the  gorenanent ; 
Laplace  and  BertboUet  supported  it ;  and  M,  Chaptal,  then 
Hmister  of  the  Interior,  gave  them  th«  balloon  which  had 
been  eonsbveted  for  the  use  of  the  war  department,  havuig 
had  it  Totted  at  the  pnbHe  expense.  Fnimshed  with 
chronometen,  theniwmeten,  barometers,  h^rgrometers,  elec- 
trometers, compasses,  and  papers  and  pencils,  Messrs.  Oay- 
Lnssac  and  Biot  ascended  from  the  garden  of  the  Conserrsr 
totre  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  on  Angnst  S3, 1804.  Their  hi^eat 
elevation  attained  was  3977  metres  (433S  yards)  above  the 
Seine.  M.  Biot  was  affected  with  giddinras ;  bat  Oay-Lnsaac, 
by  his  experiments,  ascertained  that  the  inflaence  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  on  the  compass  was  nearly  as  great  as  on 
earth ;  that  the  atmospheric  electricity  increased  as  they  rose, 
and  was  always  negative ;  tfaat  the  hygrometer  uiowed 
increased  dryness  ;  and  the  thermometer,  which  marked  14* 
B&nmnr  (63^°  Fahrenheit)  on  earth,  sank  to  8}  (61")>  The 
bold  adTenloren  last  deaeended  safely  abont  54  miles 
from  Paris.  On  September  ff,  in  the  same  year,  M.  Gar- 
Lassao  made  a  aaoond  ascent  alone,  when  he  readied  a  height 
of  41  miles;  at  «4iich  height  he  experieitced  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  an  exoesnve  cold,  the  thermometer  being  6 
degrees  below  0  of  lUanmor  (S0°  Fahr.).  He  calcolated  that 
the  air  lost  1  difree  of  heat  for  each  additional  height  of  174 
metres  (160  yanb).  On  this  occasion  he  broo^t  down,  in 
bottles  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose,  some  air  from  the 
highest  point  reached,  which  on  analysia  was  found  to  be 
composed  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  lozfue.  After  a 
Toyase  of  six  honza  he  desceiided  at  a  villBga  abont  SI  miles 
fromRonen. 

M.  Charles  had  been  correct  in  supposi^  these  experi- 
ments wonld  draw  attention  to  his  friend.  They  introduced 
him  to  honour,  titles,  and  illnstrioos  friends.  Of  the  society 
of  Arcneil,  instituted  by  Laplace  and  Berthollet  in  1804, 
consisting  at  first  of  only  mne  members,  Oay-Lnsiae  was 
one.  Here  he  met  Alexander  Ton  Hnmboldt,  with  whom  ho 
joined  in  the  investigation  of  the  polarisation  of  lig^t,  several 
memoin  on  which  were  fdmiBhed  to  the  sodety.  In  con- 
junction also  with  Von  Humboldt  he  endeavoured  to  detei> 
mine  the  position  of  the  magnetic  equator,  and  its  interseo- 
tion  with  the  terrestrial  eqnator.  CUy-Lussac's  chief 
attention  however  was  directed  to  the  Voltuc  pile,  and  the 
decomposition  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Napoleon  I.  had  insti- 
tuted  a  magnificent  prize  for  the  most  important  discovery 
made  by  means  of  the  pile,  hoping,  that  it  would  be  gained 
by  some  one  connected  with  tne  Ecole  Poljrtechniqne,  but 
1^  H.  Dav;^)  by  his  discoveiy  of  the  metallic  bases  of  soda 
and  potassium,  was  the  snccessfiil  competitor  in  1810. 
Bonaparte  was  dissatisfied ;  he  inquired  why  the  members  of 
the  institute  had  snffsred  the  prize  to  be  taken  by  a  stranger, 
and  he  was  told  fliere  was  no  pile  in  France  powerful 
enough  to  obtain  any  ^mi  resalto.  He  ordered  a  colossal 
one  to  be  constructed  immediatebr,  and  irith  it  Gay-Lussac 
and  M.  Thenard  commenced  tneir  experiments  in  1608. 
The  result  was  a  work  in  2  vols,  pobli^ed  in  1811,  'Re- 
eherches  pfaysieo-chimiques  sor  ik  pile,  snr  les  atcalis, 
snr  les  Bcides,  I'analyse  v4g6tal9  et  animale,'  &c.  Their 
discoveries,  and  the  improvements  on  methods  of  Davy,  de- 
tailed in  this  work,  were  of  great  importance.  In  1616  he 
was  created  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 

Gay-Lnssac*8  life  was  one  of  constant  activity.  Thoagh 
he  oolv  published  two  works,  and  those  little  more  than 
pamphlets,  'M^moire  sur  Tlode,*  and  'M^moire  sur  le 
Cyanogdne,*  both  highly  esteemed,  he  wrote  more  than  a 
hundred  papOTs  on  various  subjects,  and  all  of  great  ability. 
Beudes  the  sohjeeta  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  on  hygro- 
metry,  on  capillai^  attraction,  on  the  distinetion  between 
oxides  and  hydimtides ;  and  to  him  is  due  tiu  diseoveiy  of 
the  hydro-snlphnric  and  oxy-chloride  acids.  A  coarse  of 
chemical  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  Sorbonne,  taken 
down  in  short-hand,  has  been  pnbtished  in  two  -volumes. 

The  merits  of  Gay-Lussac  were  not  nnrewarded  by  his 
county.  After  1830,  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  in  1639  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  honorary  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne,  profassor  of  cbemistiy  at  the  Jardin  du  am,  veri- 
fieator  at  the  mint  of  works  in  gold  and  silver,  editor  (with 
M.  Arago)  of  Uie  '  Annalea  de  PnysiqBe  et  de  t^imie/  with 


several  other  official  employments  connected  witii  the  nufr 
factoring  industry  of  France.  After  a  long  life  of  naefol 
labours,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  hulth  wiian 
a  short  period  of  his  decease,  he  died  May  9, 1860,  at  I^un, 
in  the  mansion  provided  for  him  in  the  Jardbi  do  Rd. 

OAYAL,  [Ox.l 

GEDRITE.  rMnrxRAKWY,  5*.  1.] 

GEIJER,  ERIK  OUSTAF,  said  by  a  SvediA  etilie  to 
be  equally  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  thinker,  and  an  luitoiiiD, 
was  bom  at  the  iron-foundry  of  Ratuatw,  in  Bbuter 
chapelry,  province  of  Wenneland,  Sweden,  on  the  12tli  d 
January,  1763.   His  fother,  the  proprietor  of  the  fonndiy, 
was  the  descendant  of  a  fiunily  which  had  emigrsted  to 
Sweden  from  Austria  in  the  rime  of  Gnstavus  Adolphm,  ul 
by  establishing  foundries  had  peopled  the  district  Oeijer, 
in  his  '  Minnen,*  or  '  Reminiscences,'  has  given  a  rmi 
description  of  the  vrild  country  of  his  biith  and  the  heirtr 
patriarchal  manners  which  prevuled  in  it,  to  both  of  vidcti 
he  was  strongly  attached.   At  twelve  years  old  he  wu  lent 
to  the  school  at  Carlstad,  five  Swedish  mites  sontii  of  bit 
birth-i^ace,  and  at  sixteen  to  the  Univerritj  at  Upul; 
dnring  his  lendence  at  vdiieh,  however,  he  enjoyed  uouti^g 
■0  much  aa  his  frequent  visits  borne,  where  he  osed  lo 
clare  his  conviction  that  the  solemn  academical  dispntsttOBi 
of         wonld  be  the  laughing-stock  <tf  futnre  ages.  At 
the  am  of  twenty  he  was  still  without  a  degree,  and  vixa 
his  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  see  soma  fruits  of  ha 
studies,  applied  to  a  &mily  of  consideration  to  secnte  hin 
tbe  pLu»  of  tutor,  they  received  (for  answer  that  inquritt 
had  been  made  at  the  university  as  to  hia  character,  and  tint 
he  was  found  to  be  a  *'  youui  without  steadiness."  The 
rejection,  and  the  motive  assigned  for  it,  stung  Geijer  to  the 
soul.   He  resolved  to  do  something  to  raise  his  repntatioi 
from  so  low  a  point,  and  vrithont  informing  any  one  of  lui 
design,  went  to  the  parsonage,  bwged  to  look  over  a  file  irf 
old  newspapers,  and  ascertained  tnat  the  subject  of  the  grot 
prize  offered  that  year  by  the  Swedish  Academy  wu  tkt 
*  AreminneL*  or  eulogr  of  Sten  Sture,  the  admiaistiatM  of  tba 
kingdom  before  the  time  of  Onstavna  Tasa.  There  mia 
imperfiset  oo^  of  Dalm*B  'History  of  Sweden,*  it  tha 
foundiy-hmue ;  this  he  studied  in  secret,  found  meui  la 
possess  himself  of  some  paper,  which  was  scarce  in  tbon 

aoarten,  and  aa  &st  as  he  wrote  his  essay,  concealed  tlw 
ieets  in  the  unsuspected  hiding-place  of  an  old  clock-caie. 
It  needed  some  eonbivance  to  get  the  essay  sent  off  by  pott 
without  taking  any  one  into  his  confidence,  but  this  too  *n 
dona.  Some  months  after  his  sister  asked  him  what  made 
him  turn  so  red  on  a  sudden  as  he  was  reading  tbe  news- 
paper. He  had  come  on  an  advertisement  requesting  tin 
author  of  the  essay  on  Sture,  with  a  certun  motto— tbe  sami 
which  he  had  selected — to  make  himself  known  to  the 
Academy.  He  had  won  tbe  prize,  and  from  that  day  vat 
lotrited  on  in  a  different  light  1^  his  family  and  sIL  lui 
friends.  In  the  next  year,  when  he  visited  Stockholm,  he 
was  iutrodnced  to  many  of  the  leading  literary  mn,  an^ 
uniTersally  regarded  as  a  >^th  of  high  promise.  In  ^ 
same  year  (1804),  on  a  virit  to  hia  native  Wermetand,  h« 
became  acqnaintm,  on  a  hunting  excursion,  with  anotbei 
young  Wermelander,  a  student  of  the  Universi^  of  Lond, 
and  tbey  took  a  ramble  to^eUier,  sleeping  occsaionally  is 
bams,  and  keeping  m  acontinoal  dispntation.  This  student, 
who  became  a  friend  for  life,  was  Esaias  T^n^r,  afterwardi 
Bishop  of  Wexio,  now  universally  regarded  as  the  grestesl 
poet  whom  Sweden  has  produced.  "We  never  talked  t^thei 
then  or  afterwards/*  Geijer  said  in  later  life  in  his  eaiogj  o 
Tegn^r, "  without  disputing ;  and  as  we  never  came  to  agree 
perhaps  the  solution  may  be,  that  we  never  nndeistood  on 
anodier.  How  this  might  be  with  Tegn^  I  know  not,  bs 
I  at  least  believed  that  I  understood  him.** 

In  1806  Geijer  took  his  degree,  and  soon  after  obtHOsl  i 
post  in  the  National  Archives ;  bnt  he  waa  audooa  to  tian 
u  formgn  countries,  and  in  1809  obtaixwd  hia  irish  by  vint 
ing  England  as  travelling  tutor  to  a  yonth  of  the  name  o 
Von  Schinkel.  He  stayed  about  a  tWalvenumth  in  tti 
country,  two  months  of  v»uch  were  spent  in  studying  EnxHil 
at  Stoke  Newington.  Several  of  Geijer^  letters  from  EDglsni 
were  printed  by  himself  in  his  '  Minnen,'  in  1834;  other 
have  appeared  since  his  death  in  the  collected  edition  of  hi 
writings  now  publishing.  In  one  of  them,  dated  from  Bat) 
in  1810,  and  first  printed  in  1855,  he  says,  "  I  came  to  Eoj 
land  with  strong  prejudices  against  ttie  people.  It  is 
nation,  I  thou^t  to  myaelf,  in  which  &  love  for  gun  ad 
•  •   "   •      -    beaoUfol  aa 
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bdUi.  UiM  «u  a  Smdiih  luition  of  wlfiihnen,  drawn 
tm  n  inperfeci  itato  of  socia^,  where  the  connection  be* 
tftan  the  pitblic  and  private  advantage  is  often  far  from 
sbvioai.   Here  ereiy  man  knowi  tluit  conoeetion  ;  and 
tteieimo  lumestOT  man  in  the  world  than  the  selfiah  in- 
dutriou  lEngJi«lim»nj  from  the  merchant  to  the  day-laboarer. 
Thiinmltma;  be  owing  toprndeoceaa  well  at  to  principle, 
tot  nch  if  the  eue.   No  fineignar  em  come  here  withoat 
tdniring  the  hmoiir  and  the  nntaal  confidenoe  that  prerul 
jBccBUWiceaiid  in  fife."  On  hk  xetnni  to  Sweden,  Oeijer 
wHonesgigediBtheaditonhipof  a  magaaine  having  the 
lauof  'Idnoa,*  let  up  by  a  sodetT^  of  twelve,  of  whom 
ht  ni  ODe^  and  his  brother  another,  who  chriat^ed  them- 
idni  'the  GoUis.*  The  main  idea  of  their  nnion  waa  that 
of  miring  the  maanan  and  spirit  of  their  Gothic  anceiton, 
ud  KDM  of  their  rules  and  ceremonies  were  safficientlj 
diilduh;  but  for  these  the  founder,  one  of  their  friends. 
Damid  Adlerbeth,  was  chiefly  Teaponsible.   The  '  Idnna 
ccotained  in  its  earliest  nnmbers  poems  by  Oeijer — *  The 
Ttliiig,"The  Last  Champion,*  Aec^ — which  were  fall  of 
ngoDiudqiirit,  which  became  immediately  popular,  were 
tanilited  into  Daniah  and  Oerman,  and  atill  retain  their 
phce  in  iD  salaetions  of  Swedish  poetiy.  In  snbieqaent 
oBBkn  the  airly  cwtoi  of  Tegn6r*s  *  Frithiof  *  i^peared  for 
tfaefinttime.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  Swedish  peri- 
•fficdiitbrn  asems  to  have  been  no  intoition  of  oontinning 
flu 'Idnoa,' however  sQccesafbl,  for  an  indefinite  space  of 
time :  it  was  brooght  to  an  end  after  ten  nnmbers,  and  the 
wiet7  of  tbe  OoUs,  which  was  punfally  kept  np  by  the 
aetiim  of  Adlerbeth  for  many  years  after  the  other  mem- 
bns  had  grown  tired  of  it,  was  finally  buried  in  his  grave  on 
Itis  death  in  1844.  Geijer  pat  forth,  in  1813,  atruulation 
of 'MKbeth,'and  between  1614  and  1816  was  asMciated 
with  Aftelina  in  the  poblieatioa  of  a  collection  of  Swedish 
popotar  Ullads,  *  Sveiuka  Folkvisor,'  in  3  vols.,  to  which 
wvner  Geijer  contribnted  little  more  than  introdnctoiy 
oaUer.   He  had  held  &om  1810,  when  he  waa  elected 
doni^  hit  absence  in  Eiwland,  a  snbordinate  -post  in  the 
Cmrtrnty  of  Upul,  and  for  aome  yean  waa  in  aearch  of 
I  poritioo  that  wonld  enaUe  him  to  many*  In  1816  he 
ni  ippimted  adinnet  or  aariatant  to  Fant,  the  pzof  euor 
oflMmyat  the  tf nivwiity  M  UpaaLoihisntiiament;  he 
ibes  Dairied  a  lady  to  vdumho  had  been  engaged  before  hia 
mwj  to  En^^d,  and  in  the  next  year^  on  the  death  of 
f ut,  he  mccwded  to  the  full  profeBauship.   His  fint  lec- 
tin had  an  onexampled  jpopnlarity,  and  the  lectnre-room 
n)  crowded,  not  onl^  with  atndent^  bat  with  the  best 
fooAj  of  Upeal,  incladmg  ladies.   These  early  lectores  were 
liferent  both  in  matter  and  manner  from  those  which  his 
Bute  matured  knowledge  and  taste  afterwards  approved :  as 
'ujnw  more  profound  he  became  leas  popolar,  but  he  still 
mtinited  the  pride  of  the  nnivernfy  and  the  &voarite  of  the 
itideota.  His  snecess  ^th  the  enlogy  of  Sten  Store  had 
poved  his  genioa,  bat  had  not  proved  toe  steadineaa  he  waa 
^upd  with  wanting,  and  as  a  professor  he  was  not  remark- 
^  lor  r^olari^  in  the  diacha^  of  hia  dntiea.   Hia  mnai- 
ol  tMtes  mtaifend  a  good  deal  with  his  other  pnraoita,  and 
itvnnmaifced  that  when  he  had  Mice  got  to  a  pianoforte, 
^ni  not  easy  to  get  him  vny  from  it  He  had  also  fre- 
lunt  leave  <a  absence  fat  the  poxpose  of  praseoating  his- 
1^  reseazehea.   One  of  the  moat  prominent  incidents  in 
uiKaileaiieallife  was  an  academical  trial  to  which  he  waa 
KAjected  on  aceonnt  of  his  theolt^cal  opinions.   Id  an  edi- 
^  vhieh  he  pablished  aboat  1820,  of  tbe  works  of 
wild,  a  Swedidi  philosophical  speculator,  aome  passages 
in  i1m  introdocUon  by  Oeijer,  which  waa  entitled,  '  A  Philo- 
■opiiial  or  Unphilosophieal  Confeanon  of  Faith,'  were  re- 
^dad  \iy  some  of  his  colleagues  as  hostile  to  the  doctrine 
(|  the  Trinity,  and  the  author  was  denounced  to  the  aniver- 
%  iothoritiea ;  but  a  long  examination  terminated  in  an  ac- 
jpoHil,  which  waa  celebrated  as  an  important  triumph  of 
nnty  of  thought  and  fiberfy  of  the  press  in  Swedni. 

Bm^  in  a  passage  in  one  of  his  writuin,  **  I  am  not  a 
^AidhGhriatiaii,  I  am  not  a  KU»4!hriBtians  I  anu  so  to 
90k,aCSui8tin  «b  my  own  sesoont  and  he  eoneihidea  a 
■"■toDcat  of  hia  my  of^ thinking  in  theologywith  the  deda^ 
ntin,  "If  this  ia  Chriatiani^,  I  am  a  Uhriatian."  The 
^  t*  vhich  he  had  been  sitDjeeted  did  not  prevent  his 
^twiea  offered  a  bishopric,  that  on  the  second  occasion 
nsg  is  his  native  diocese  of  Carlstad,  a  distinction  the 
■onflattoing  that  in  Sweden  a  bishop  most  in  the  first  in- 
Vttcebenoninatod  br  the  olsrgy.  Ho  dacUned  on  both 
•"iwn,  «PsriiipsdlMo«pted,''heirMteto«fiiind, 


"  they  might  have  a  blameless  middling  bishop,  but  then 
would  be  an  end  to  Erik  Onstaf  Oeijer.  It  ia  not  pride  that 
speaka,  bat  humility  and  conacience.  I  am  afraid  of  this 
cugnity,  this  new  path,  these  new  dnties.  Better  keep  on 
working  in  the  circle  where  I  am  at  home,  and  know  that  I 
work  to  aome  purpose.  For  the  University  of  Upsal  I  am 
aomebody.  That  would  loae  more  than  Wermeland  gained." 
Oeijer  was  in  hctfor  many  yean  in  a  distingniahed  position 
u  the  head  of  Swediah  hiatorical  litontnxe.  He  ^uned  a 
great  luatory  of  the  country,  to  supersede  that  of  Dalin  and 
ugarbring,  who  have  baeoi  lor  Sweden  what  Hume  and 
Smollett  have  been  for  En^snd ;  and  it  waa  nniversally  ac- 
knowledged that  his  introduction  to  the  great  work,  the  first 
volume  of  '  Svea  Rikes  Hafder,'  or  '  Recwds  of  Sweden,* 
^omised  a  maaterpiece.  Un&rtanately,  the  great  work  was 
never  carried  farther.  Before  proceeding  with  it  tbe  aathot 
Qodertook  another  histoqr  of  Sweden  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
'  Svenaka  Folketa  Histona,'  for  the  general  collection  of  the 
histories  of  Europe,  set  on  foot  by  Leo  and  Uckert ;  and 
this  was  carried  before  1843,  in  three  volnmea,  to  the  death 
of  Qaeen  Christina,  bat  there  it  stopped.  The  professor, 
in  place  of  continuing  it,  waa  occupied  in  examining  the 
papenof  Oostans  III.,  wbidi  the  king  had  bequeathed  to 
the  Univerrity  of  UpsaLin  a  chest  not  to  be  mened  till  fif^ 
yaa  after  his  death.  The  work  fonnded  on  these, '  Konnng 
Oostsf  nX.*B  efterlemnade  Papper  Ofrersikt,  Utdiag  och 
Jemnforelae  af  E.  O.  Oeijer  *  (2  vols.,  Svo,  Upsal,  1843), 
dia^tpointed  the  public  expectation,  bnt  more  owing  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  royal  legacy  than  to  any  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  editor. 

Oeijer  waa  also  occupied  with  speculations  in  politics  and 
political  economy.  Twice  he  waa  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  Upsal  at  the  diet,  and  while  on  the  first  occa- 
sion he  waa  a  warm  defender  of  monarchical  power,  in  the 
second  (in  1838)  he  saw  cause  to  modify  his  views,  and  lost 
the  approbation  of  several  of  his  framer  supporters  by  a 
change  of  opinion  in  favonr  of  pn^^ees  and  liberalism,  which 
he  avowed  and  defended  in  a  periodical  called  *  Litterator- 
bladet,'  written  by  himself,  nia  viewa  of  pauperism  were 
devekqped  in '  The  Poor  Lawa  and  tiieir  bewing  on  Society, 
a  Series  of  Fditical  and  Historical  Eas^/  which  ware  pnb- 
liahsd  in  English  (Stockholm,  1840)  as  well  as  Swedish,  and 
of  whi6h  tM  English  version,  as  it  bean  no  translstor'a 
name,  and  has  marks  of  a  foreign  hand,  may  possibly  be 
from  hia  own  pen.  A  diaaertation  on  the  histwy  of  Sweden 
daring  the '  Fnhetatiden,*  or '  Freedran-Time,'  as  it  is  called, 
which  extraided  from  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  to  the  revo- 
lution in  favour  of  regal  power  which  waa  forcibly  effected 
by  Gttstavna  III.,  ia  the  last  of  Geijer's  works  of  much 
importance.  His  opiniona  of  the  superiority  of  r^al  to 
aristoezatieal  government  did  not  pass  unquestioned,  and 
were  the  sabject  of  a  controversy  with  Fryxell.  During 
about  thir^  y^ara  Oeijer  continued  one  of  the  literary 
magnatea  of  Sweden,  in  constant  intercourse  with  all  that 
was  distinguished.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Tegn^ 
and  Atterhom,  had  a  correspondence  with  Frederika  Bremer, 
and  wrote  both  verses  and  music  for  Jenn^  Lind.  In 
1846  his  health  began  to  break,  he  waa  obhged  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Schlangenbad  of  Nassaa,  and  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship. He  died  at  Stockholm  on  the  S3rd  of  April, 
1847 — a  year  which  waa  fatal  to  many  of  the  litenij  cde- 
brities  of  Sweden. 

A  collected  edition  of  Oeijer^s  works  was  commenced  soim 
after  hia  death,  bnt  is  still  incomplete,  though  advanced  (in 
18S6)  to  thirteen  octavo  volumes.  A  life  by  his  aou,  Knut 
Oeijer,  ia  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  but  before  the  second 
sheet  had  been  printed  tbe  writer  suddenly  died.  Most  of  the 
works  of  Oeijer  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  most 
important  is  undoubtedly  hia  *  Svenska  Folketa  Hiatoria,'  of 
which  an  English  translation  by  J.  H.  Tamer  was  pablished 
in  London,  and  the  first  volume  of  a  continuation  of  which 
by  Csrison  waa  issned  in  Getnan,  in  Leo  and  Ddurt*s  etUr 
lection  in  ISSff.  Msny  d  the  velnmes  of  his  works  are 
ooen]ded  witii  shorter  piaees,  articles  ia  periodieals  and 
p^wn  read  beibre  the  Swedish  Academy,  «  uriiieh  Oeijer, 
became 'One  of  the  Eighteen*  in  1824,  and  waa  afterwards 
for  some  years  President.  The  academical  diasertations 
which  ha  vaa  the  author  are  aa  yet  not  reprinted,  bnt  several 
of  them  one  in  partienlu  on  the  Swedish  colonies  in 
America— are  of  considerable  interest.  His  letters  and  hia 
minutes  of  conversations  with '  Bemadotte,  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  bem  a  fovoorite,  were  fint  prints-*  ^ 
cdlsetMi^  and  snhmca  modt  tut  is  vothy  )^ 
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wMwmttoii,  eneeiaUjr  when  Ukin  in  emivDeluin  with  hit 
'UioiMn,'  or '  StmioueeDoe*,*  ptth^  his  nMwt  aitneUvt 
modDetioii,bat  one  which  lik*  so  nmy  othon  wm  loft  an- 
fioiabed.  It  shoold  be  obMrved  th^l  Oeijor  had  not  only  a 
tut«  bat  a  talent  for  mnsic,  and  enjojred  mdm  lepatation  ao 
amoaiaal  compoier,  a  Tolnmeof  music  having  besiipiiUitbod 
in  conioDotioD  by  bmufllf  and  Lindblad. 

QEINE.  [Cbkmutky,  ^.  2.] 

OEIiATlK   [TuiDES,  OaoAKio,  &  1.1 

GENERATIONS.  ALTERNATION  OF.  During  the 
OoarM  of  the  development  of  many  of  the  lower  aoimali 
from  the  onm  to  their  adult  condition,  they  not  only  paaa 
throt^h  varioos  foroM,  as  is  seen  in  the  Insect  tribes 
rimtoTAl  bat  at  cerUin  stages  of  their  growth  they  possess 
the  power  of  multiplying  themMlves.  The  indindnals 
which  exhibit  this  phenomenon  have  been  called '  nuses,' 
and  the  whole  series  of  phenomma  connceted  with  this 
node  of  reproduction  have  been  called  by  its  first  ezpoonder, 
Professor  Steenstnip,  an  'alternation  of  generations.'  This 
^snomenon  has  been  psrUcnlarly  obsenred  in  the  AwhpAa, 
£n$o»oaf  Fofypiferm,  Salpa,  and  Vortic€Utt.  In  the  Tarions 
articles  on  thene  families  of  animals,  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment is  described.  As  however  this  subject  ia  one  of  general 
interest,  aod  very  imperfectly  anderstood,  we  take  the 
opportonity  of  rep^roducing  here  Professor  Steenstrup^  gene- 
xal  remarks  on  this  subject,  from  a  tnuialation  nis  worit 
pnbliithed  by  the  Ray  Society 

"  The  mode  of  develo{»menfc  by  means  of  '  nnrses,'  or 
intMmsdiata  generatiims,  is  thns  seen  to  be  no  longer  an 
isolated  phenomenon  in  nature.  The  cirenmstance  of  as 
animal  giving  biith  to  n  progeny  permanently  diasinular  to 
ita  parent,  bnl  which  itaelf^ {sodnose  a  new  geneiation,  which 
either  itsdf  or  in  ita  o&pring  retsms  to  the  form  of  the 
parent  •nimai,  is  a  phenomenon  not  confined  to  a  single  class 
or  sense  of  animals ;  the  vertebrate  class  is  the  only  one  in 
which  it  has  not  been  observed.  It  would  conseqcently 
appear  that  there  ia  something  intrinsic  in  this  inode  Gl 
development,  and  that  it  occors  as  it  were  with  a  certain 
necessity ;  on  which  account  it  will  undoubtedly  soon  be 
recogniud  to  a  greater  extent  and  more  generally.  It  ^ould 
no  longer  be  considered  as  something  paiadoxioal  or  ano- 
maloas  (as  we  have  hitherto  been  too  mncb  iDclined  to  deem 
both  it  and  the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  exhibited),  it  must 
be  in  hannony  with  the  rest  of  development  in  natoie,  in 
t  which  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  ooorse  of  develop- 
ment mnet  also  be  elseiraece  expressed,  although  it  may  be 
displqred  in  a  form  nnder  irtiich  we  shall  Isas  nsdily  per< 
oeive  and  recognise  it  This  ia  asen  when  we  tnw*  the 
mode  of  development  ia  qnaation  mme  widely  thnogh 
nature ;  and  whilst  contemplating  it  throagh  the  phenonena 
in  uhich  it  ii  manifested,  wa  compnhemd  it  u  its  true 
light. 

"  If  we  collect  and  r^ard  in  one  view  the  whole  system  of 
development  by  means  d  '  nursing  *  generations,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  Bell-Shaped  Pofypm  {GampantUaria),  the 
Clavifonni'o{»;^(a>ryne),  Medium,  Sa^  FofticeUa,  aad 
£ntozoa,  it  appeare  aa  a  peculiar  and  consequently  as  an 
esseutial  feature  in  this  course  of  development,  that  tfae 
•pedes  (that  is,  the  species  in  its  development)  is  not  wholly 
represented  iu  Ihe  solitary,  full-grown  fertile  individuals  of 
hnk  sexes,  nor  in  their  development ;  bat  that  to  complete 
this  representation,  snpplementsty  indindaala,  as  it  were,  of 
one  or  of  several  precedent  geneiatioBS  are  re^iisite.  Tims, 
the  distinction  between  this  oouse  of  development  and  thi^ 
which  is  guwrally  recognised  in  nature,  in  which  the  species 
is  represented  by  the  individual  (of  both  sexes)  and  its  deve- 
lopment, is  the  want  on  the  put  of  the  iadividnals  of  a 
complete  individuality  as  rejoesmtativei  of  the  species^  or  of 
a  specific  individuality,  if  1  may  so  exprtsa  it.  If  now  vre 
agree  to  r^ard  such  an  incompletenees  in  the  individual  as 
the  essence  of  this  development,  we  shall  comprehend  its 
significance  in  nature  when  we  thoroughly  consider  this 
course  of  development  in  its  varioas  periods,  thronghont  thb 
above<mentioned  families,  how  it  b^Lns  and  advances,  so 
that  at  last  we  discover  to  what  it  Uada.  I  believe,  also, 
that  we  might  trace  even  now  this  development  by  meens  of 
precedent  preparatory  generatitms  of  *  nurses  *  in  its  peculiar 
course  and  advance,  notvntbstanding  the  paucity  of  instances 
adduced  in  the  foregoing  pagee,  and  the  many  gape  in  Uie 
series  of  observations.  Thns  we  aeethegteatest  ShMmpUta- 
neas  and  the  highest  deg^e  of  mntaal  dapmdanca  in  the 
OampMtdarut  and  limilar  -PefeiMi,  in  which  the  ganeiatiena 
ntBCMHitinf  the  nktj  of  the  tpedei  an  reiy  uiUka  «di 


ether,  and  in  vriiicih  all  the  in^viduls  an  fated,  an  itwen^ 
into  an  outward  nni^,  or  into  a  set  of  p0U^.  Tber  exis^ 
onaiueally  connectaa  with  each  other,  and  ate  normally  free 
only  iu  thor  first  gentration,  and  indeed  only  in  thnr  aailisst 
stage  of  development,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  since  ths 
free^wimming  ciliated  embryo  swims  about  in  the  water  at 
most  for  some  hoora,  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  place  tor  tbe 
foundation  of  a  new  polype  stem.  In  tbe  Conmm,  m  clavi- 
fiirm  P«fype»,  the  organic  connection  between  the  individasls 
and  generations  is  raUier  more  lax ;  the  perfect  gemmiparoBs 
or  ovigerons  individuals  sre  usoally  quite  free,  often  even 
at  an  early  age  {Ooryne  fritiliaria^  ObiyiMPpAa},  so  thai 
^ey  do  not  attain  their  loll  developoeM  onul  after  tbav 
tapuatiou  £rom  the ^nttonog*  gtMntitn.  In  tho Mwimm 
and  8alptBf  the  generationt  whidt  ara  eomwcted  together  Into 
one  whole,  become  num  like  each  other ;  the  firnt  generation 
of  the  Medium  ia  still  fixed  but  more  active  and  mobile  ia 
its  puts ;  the  individoals  of  the  perfect  generation  leave  the 
*  nursing '  animal  while  still  very  small,  and  nndirgo  remark- 
able changes  after  they  have  become  free  and  art  swiauniag 
freely  about ;  both  genentions  of  tbe  S^eg,  finally,  are  free, 
and  free  avrimmen,  only  the  individuals  of  one  of  ihcm  art 
organically  cotmected  with  each  othw  ;  they  have  however 
no  common  organs  (in  tiie  fnll-grown  state),  and  if  my  exf^ 
nation  of  Uw  alternate  generation  of  the  compound  AseidisBs 
is  oomet,  we  have  in  t£u  instance  precisely  the  development 
of  the  Sa^M  at  a  eomewhat  lower  stage  j  the  indivtduals  of 
the  one  genMatioo  are  organically  cooneoted,  without  having 
a  common  organ  t  hut  boiUi  ganenUona  an  ixtd. 

"  In  Um  dasi  of  £iilotea  a  similar  progretnvo  attempt  at 
becoming  freo  and  accomplithing  a  petfset  growth  appsan 
evidoittome. 

"  In  the  Oaloidea  the  generation  of  pwfact  individuak 
constitutes  externally  a  unity ;  they  an  only  snocessively 
detached  from  each  oUier  u  tbe  term  of  their  esietenoB 
approaches,  and  their  whole  exiatence  is  throttchoat  con- 
nected with  the  '  nnrnng '  animal.  In  some  of  the  TVeaw- 
toda,  tbe  later  generations  remain  within  the  eariier  until 
they  have  attained  their  fall  development;  in  other*  they 
foruke  them  in  an  eulier  condition,  an  free,  and  free  swim- 
ming, and  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis ;  In  some  of 
theM  latter,  the  earlier  g«neretiona  are  transformed  into 
motionless,  and,  as  it  were,  lifsleas  cysts,  whilst  in  others 
they  remain  free  and  active  (the  '  narsee '  and  '  parent 
nurses*  of  Ceroaria  «ph  mum  and  C.  €ekmata)t  bat  retain 
dniiag  their  vi^lo  life  a  form  which,  at  most,  retambios  the 
larva  of  the  more  pwfbot  generation.  In  this  way  an 
advance  in  a  certain  dtreetiMi  maj  inditpntaUy  bo  ohoarved. 
At  JInt  all  the  genentiona  oonstitnte  a  unity,  not  manljr  aa 
regards  the  interior,  but  also  vnth  respect  to  the  estonor : 
they  form  a  atationair  colony ;  after  which  the  genentiona 
are  detached  more  ana  man  from  each  other,  and^  become  nt 
the  same  time  more  free  f  and,  finally,  all  the  indiTidaola 
cooslitnting  the  generation  on  separate  frtim  each  other,  and 
acquire  ths  power  of  free  locomotion.  In  this  latter  wago, 
or  that  of  freedom  and  perfection,  we  found  the  daTele|»nebL 
of  animals  which  are  certainly  no  longer  attached  to  inaai- 
mate  objects  at  the  bottom  ot  the  sea,  but  live  buried  in 
other  animal  oiganisms,  and  belong  not  to  the  sea  bat  to 
fresh  water.  In  a  still  higher  and  mora  free  at^  than  thia 
wt  obiwvo  the  dndopment  of  animala  which  do  not  bdoog 
to  the  water,  bnt  to  the  air^  at  in  that  wUdi  oeonn  in  tb« 
A^SiiMt  The  juropagatiMi  of  these  creatnieo  throng  n 
aeries  of  generations  has  beoi  already  long  known.  In  tb* 
spring,  for  instance,  a  generation  it  prediioed  from  the  ovs, 
which  grows  and  is  mettmorphoted,  and  without  proTioon 
fertilisation  gives  birth  to  a  new  generation,  and  this  agaw 
to  a  third,  ud  ao  «i,  for  ton  o>  twelve  weeks  ;  n  that  aa 
certain  speetei  even  asmai^  as  nine  each  preliniinaiy  goo** 
rations  will  have  been  observed ;  but  at  fast  there  alwaya 
oconn  a  generation  consisting  of  males  and  Ssmalee,  tow 
fonner  of  which,  after  their  metanwiphoeis,  an  nsiiaUy 
winged  J  fertilisation  and  the  depositing  of  plaooi, 
and  the  long  seriet  of  gMteratiims  recommencae  in  the  next 
year,  and  in  the  aame  order.  All  the  individuals  are  free, 
and  enjoy  the  power  of  free  locomotion,  and  nnde^  a 
metamorphosis.  Here,  however,  we  have  fcefon  as  oeriai 
animals,  and  wlueh  an  no  longur  parasites  inhabiting  othrr 
organisms  {  at  moat  they  an  only  externally  pansiuc,  and 
on  plants  alima ;  the  imenonMia  of  thia  node  of  dev«)o|^ 
Bent  an  no  Imgar  exhibited  by  Bt^aata,  but  Iqr  Spiptgfta, 
NovBcthtUal,  the  omne  of  dovMopinant  a  in  itstU  ainuLar  ^ 
bat  in  the  oxttnal,  aon  fitM^aidfjieUar  imip  which  it  ia 
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■or  ifdiflrittd,  the  en<letT(niT  to  attafa  wmtllilDf  Ughar 
ia  manifMit.  Each  link  or  gmeration  eertainly  niDgi  ita 
ofiipring  neaw  to  tlie  parfeetion  aimed  at  i  bat  thu  i^preaeh- 
raant  towards  perfeetioD  is  effected  only  hy  means  of  the 
'nnndng  *  by  apeeial  animah,  and  ia  committed  to  the  atiU 
and  qniet  activity  of  an  organ,  vithont  the  nnndng  aaimali 
thanwlrca  being  conscions  of  it ;  it  is  a  fboction  merely, 
and  not  an  o^VMsion  of  tha  viH.  In  all  parta  of  tha  amnai 
kingdom  «»  aee  the  inataneea  of  the  still,  qniet,  and  nnoon- 
aeiont  aetiviW  cf  the  aninul  bdng  developed  into  velantair 
aetiona,  whidi  are  undertaken  ay  it  from  an  intmial, 
ritscQT^  and  Imaistible  impulse  (or  artificial  impulse),  as  is 
the  case  in  this  instance.  The  derelopment  and  mode  of 
feeding  or  nourishing  the  youi^,  exhibited  in  ita  eourae,  of 
Bees,  Wwm,  Ants,  and  Twvntw,  affbrds  a  dixeet  example 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  care  of  the  yonn^  is  provided  for, 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  namerooa  individnals  devoted  to 
that  object.  Those  of  the  yonng  which  are  to  be  develcmed 
into  the  more  perfect  fertile  individnals  are  not  protected  in 
the  body  oi  uie  foater-parents,  nor  is  their  nooriahment 
secreted  one  of  tha  organs  ;  both  protection  and  food  are 
afforded  tnem  by  means  which  are  brought  about  by  the 
eonseioaa  activity  of  the  'feeders.*  The  Waap,  for  instance, 
m  the  Wild  HumUe-Bee,  which  has  been  impregnated  in 
th«  BntuBB,  and  haa  afiarwards  sought  a  shelter  to  protect 
itself  agiinat  the  mid  of  winter,  prepares  a  solitary  habita- 
tion in  wUdi  it  bnUdi  eella  and  depoeits  ita  egn.  From 
the  eggs  pnweed  )arv»,  bnt  the  insaeta  into  which  these 
lame  are  iMtaroorphMea,  are  not  fertile  ;  they  are  barren, 
ud  all  their  faculties  are  directed  to  the  assisting  of  the 
parent  animal  in  the  better  noariibing  of  the  future  brood, 
to  which  end  some  of  their  external  organs  are  transformed, 
and  to  the  erection  of  a  better  habitation  and  cells,  into 
whtdi  tbey  eoovey  the  ^s  of  the  female,  and  the  food  of 
the  larval  to  be  derelopM^  from  them.  Other  cells,  which 
contain  a  better  sort  of  food,  are  erected  for  a  later  and  leu 
nnmerons  progeny  of  egn ;  and  again  in  others,  which  are 
more  roomy  and  provided  with  Uie  best  kind  of  food,  but  of 
which  thrae  an  only  a  few,  is  the  last  brood  of  the  female 
depMited.  From  tM  fint  kind  of  oalla  proceed  tiie  bamn 
inoividnali,  from  the  eecond  the  males,  uid  from  the  third 
the  iMBsleei  after  undergoing  a  metamorphons,  the  males 
and  fenulea  fly  away,  imprqrnatimi  takes  place,  and  the 
malea  die  ;  the  females  however  return,  and  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  barren  individuals,  which  at  the  same  time  perform 
^  do^  of  feeding  the  young,  build  ceUa  for  their  various 
progenr  (rf  ^gs,  and  nourish  the  three  fbfraa  of  larva  which 
^oeeed  from  them.  In  this  way  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eolonj  beooffle  very  numerous  :  neverthelesa  they  all  die  off 
in  the  winter  i  the  fertile  famales  alone  remain  alive,  and 
propagate  the  species  the  year  following,  under  the  same 
development  of  alternating  broods,  the  earlier  of  which  ia 
always  by  far  the  most  nnmerons,  and  assists  in  the  deve- 
lopaient  of  the  latter.  In  the  euoniea  of  Bees,  Ants,  and 
Ttrmittt,  tlie  none  thing  occurs ;  the  many  thonaand  indi- 
viduals which  cmatitota  one  of  theae  eoloniea  are  principally 
'faedefi,'  fw  individuals  which  have  orianated  m  the  jwe- 
cedent  diviaiina  of  the  eggs  of  the  female^  and  in  these  ia 
axhibited,  even  with  greater  precision,  a  more  ma^ed  divi- 
■so  of  luonr  in  the  feeding  of  the  progeny;  ao  that,  out  of 
the  vaiiona  precedent  divisions,  individuals  apparently  siiae 
which  asdst  in  the  development  of  the  more  perfect  progeny 
in  varioaa  ways.  Thus  there  are  in  a  hive  of  bees,  indi- 
Tidoals  which  are  employed  almost  wholly  in  the  feeding  of 
the  larrsB  (foragers),  whilst  others  do  scarcely  anything  else 
than  collect  wax  and  build  cells  (workers).  In  ant-hills, 
one  est  of  the  feeders  is  constanUy  employed  in  conveying 
the  larvm  from  one  place  to  another,  according  as  they 
nqnire  &  greater  or  lesa  d^ree  of  warmth,  &c.,  whilst  others 
Kte  engaged  in  building  the  passages  or  e&rth-oslls,  and  in 
Biakiw  exeavationa  around  the  hiJ)itation.  Among  the 
Tumiiu  abn  we  era  acqoui^  with  aevenl  formt  of 
'leedcn,*  conatitnting  particular  tribes  or  elaaaaa;  thedescrip- 
tUn  tif  labenr,  howsm,  which  eadi  of  theee  elaiwt  peribms, 
munknown.  It  ia  known,  howevn',tIiat  a  fonn  with  a  lane 
bead  sad  etrong  jaws  is  always  poaisd  at  the  entranoe  of  the 
aatifieiaUj  constructed  dwdling,  and  Iceeps  guard  there  as 
■ooa  It  maj  diatmbance  ia  lernvked,  and  thua  nonatitntaa 
^  aat^nard  net  mdj  of  the  young  bat  of  the  whole 
eommnnUy. 

Now  in  tbe  cases  in  which  the  more  perfect  development 
sf  the  progenr  ia  promoted,  either  by  meana  of  '  nurses '  or 
il  *lHdan  *  (indar  whieh  latter  term  we  ttndentand  apeoial 


Indlvlduala  devoted  to  the  actual  ore  or  wnuUbfag  of  the 
young,  which  office  they  hlfll  by  a  conscious  activity),  we 
see  that  nature  always  has  in  view  the  production  of  a  multi* 
tude  of  individnals  to  whose  life  or  care  is  then  committed 
the  perfecting  of  a  later  generation  or  progeny,  eoudsting  of 
lesa  numerous  individuals.  This  previous  or  preparatory 
multitude  seems  to  consist  invariably  of  females,  the  males 
being  apparently  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  ofiiee, 
on  which  aeeonnt  the  males  of  all  the  animals  among  which 
the  system  of  'nninng'or<tf  '  feeding*  obtaina,  eoastitnte a 
very  subordinate  number.  That  the  *nnruttg*  should  he 
committed  to  females  alone  appean  to  us  veiy  natoral,  ainoa 
wfl  are  aoquainted  with  an  oijran  in  them  whoae  natuiml 
function  wonid  be  to  perform  that  office.  The  generative 
organs  are,  indeed,  in  perfect  (female)  individuals  divided,  aa 
it  were,  into  two  parta  of  very  dintinct  natures ;  the  ovarium 
for  the  preparation  of  the  germ  and  the  prodnotiiHi  of  the 
egg,  and  the  oviduct  and  uterus,  in  which  the  ova  are,  aa  it 
ware,  incubated,  and  the  germ  and  embryo  sufficiently  de< 
veloped  to  allow  of  ita  being  boni.  Now,  it  ia  actually  the 
case  that  no  tma  ovary  hasneen  discovered  in  the  'nursing' 
generations;  on  the  contrary,  the  germs,  aa  aoon  as  they  are 
perceptible,  are  situated  in  organs  which  must  be  regarded  as 
oviducts  and  uteri,  as,  for  uistanoe,  in  the  moat  peifeet 
'nunea*  we  are  acquainted  wiUi,  the  ApMidet.  In  the 
'nniaea'of  thethe  tramatode larva, the  OmwriatAiMtUt  1 
have  remaiked  that  the  germa  in  their  eailieat  eonditica  are 
collected  into  an  organ  at  the  root  of  the  tail*  wbioh  may 
probably  be  regarded  aa  a  ntems,  and  that  tbey  appear  to 
distend  this  organ  gradually  to  the  size  of  the  whole  body. 
The  accurate  anatomical  reaeardiea  of  Professor  Esehrieht  on 
the  Salpa  also  show  in  the  most  precise  way  that  the  ass»< 
ciated  brood  of  the  Salpa  dosa  not  originate  from  ova,  bnt 
that,  as  germs  which  are  ananged  in  a  definite  manner 
between  the  walls  of  a  hollow  organ,  it  is  eontainad  in  what 
can  in  no  case  be  an  ovary,and  miich  the  author  has  termed 
a '  germ-tube.*  This  o^an  lies  in  a  cavity  which  may  pro- 
bably be  considered  very  nearly  a  uterus,  which  is  however 
always,  as  it  were,  a  secondary  receptacle  for  the  germa ; 
but  in  the  present  initanoe  it  cannot  be  shown  that  th^have 
occupied  any  prengna  reoeptaelo  or  place  of  femiation. 

"  From  what  ire  at  present  know,  we  may  nrahaUy  aianme 
with  some  degree  of  certain^  that  the '  niunug  *  individuala 
are  never  themselves  gemnuparons,  but  that  they  are  bom 
vrith  germs  in  the  organs  in  which  the  embryos  are  after- 
wards nourished ;  and  from  all  thia  it  appean  aa  if  the  female 
generative  organism  were  always  divicwd  in  those  eaaea  in 
which  development  by  means  of  '  nnrsee  *  oeenn,  to  that  aa 
in  tbe  more  perfect  females  an  ovuy  especially  is  formed,  so 
in  the  *  nursing  *  individuals  a  much-developed  ntems  is 
presented,  in  consequence  of  which,  tiiey,  as  individoalised 
uten,  have  assigned  to  them,  as  the  object  of  their  exiatenee, 
the  pufermanoe  df  the  functions  of  a  ntems,  and  their  com- 
plete formation  most  thus  necessarily  precede  that  of  the 
germa  whiA  an  committed  to  their  ioat«ing  care.  We 
eannot  readily  peroeive  the  reaamjlhatbeeanse  all  'nuittitg' 
individuals  must  be  of  the  female  sax,  it  should  fellow  tlut 
all  those  Individuals  whidi  feed  the  young  should  also  be 
of  thatsex,andyetthiaBeemstobethelaw.  Anatomy  shows 
us  that  the  '  feeders  *  amoug  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  and  probably 
those  of  all  insects  living  in  regular  societies,  are  females, 
whose  sexual  organs  remain  in  an  undeveloped  state.  They 
present  scarcely  the  vestige  of  an  ovary ;  the  uteras  is  mdi- 
mentary,  and  all  pnniagation  consequently  in  the  material  way, 
so  to  say,  is  rendered  impossible ;  the  imperfection  of  the  organ 
does  not  even  allow  of  their  acting  as  'nurses,'  and  the  pro- 
pacative  instinct  in  a  physical  corporeal  soiae  passea  into  a 
will  for  the  propagation  of  the  species,  into  a  ituw  impelling 
to  the  feeding  or  nonrishing  of  the  young;  and  the  fulfilment 
of  these  impotsive  doties  u  fevomed  by  the  peculiar  tnna- 
formation  which  some  of  the  organa  nndeigo  at  the  eipenae  of 
those  intended  for  propagation,  in  order  Uiat  they  mj  become 
adapted  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  young.  Wheooe  it  fellowi 
that  the  devebpment  of  the  apeoiea  in  this  ouo  does  not 
take  plaoe  by  meana  of  aaveral  generations,  bnt  throngh 
sevenJ  broob  of  the  same  generation.  The  reason  of  the 
great  number  of  'feeders,*  and  for  the  common  good  of 
'  workers,*  so  that  they  often  constitute  thousands,  wmlst  the 
fertile  individuals  scarcely  amount  to  hundreds,  may  be 
readily  understood  when  we  consider  more  closely  the  rvgnlar 
Bodetiasof  bees  and  anU,  and  uritness  tbe  labour  nqnired 
for  the  noniishment  of  the  yonng.  Bat.  <m  tha  other  hand, 
favw  the  derdopment  of  the  apeoiea  la  promoted  by 
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Binltltada  of  'nnndng*  aninuli  of  wUdi  we  often  lee 
Uunuandi  for  etch  nngle  fertile  one,  appean  to  ns  difficult  of 
explanation,  dnce^  even  all  of  tliem  can  only  be  r^iarded  as 
animated  ornns,  which  do  not  appear  to  act  for  or  with  each 
other.  It  dioee  not  however  seem  to  me  improbable  that 
even  the  Apkidtt,  trematode  noiBei,  and  other  panwitai, 
which  are  n  immediately  iDiarioaa  to  the  organiinu 
upon  whidi  they  live,  are  not  deitined  merely  to  promote 
the  exteniion  of  the  species,  bat  that  they  also  mdace  in  the 
orgaaismt  tiiemselTea  conditions  necessarily  more  and  more 
bvonrable  to  a  later  generation ;  plants  also  and  animats 
afford  us  many  instances  that  to  a  certain  abondance  of 
parasites  there  nsoally  sacceeds  a  complete  overflow  of 
them. 

"  I  conclade  with  the  remark  that,  inammdi  as  in  the 
ayitem  of  '  Dnising  *  the  whole  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  the  yoQDg  is  effected  only  by  a  still  and  peacefiil  oij^anic 
activity,  is  only  a  fanotion  of  the  v^tative  life  of  the  indi- 
vidnal,  so  also  ^1  thoae  forms  of  animals  in  whose  develop- 
meot  the  'nnrnng*  system  obtains,  actnally  remind  ns  of 
the  propagation  and  vital  cycle  of  plants.  For  it  is  peculiar 
to  plants,  and,  as  it  were,  their  special  characteristic,  that 
the  germ,  the  primordial  individual  in  the  v^tation  or 
■eed,  is  competent  to  produce  individoals  which  are  again 
cap^le  of  prodocing  seeds  or  individuals  of  the  primary 
form  or  that  to  which  the  plant  owed  its  origin,  only  by  the 
intervention  of  a  whole  senes  of  gen^ations.  It  is  certainly 
the  great  triamph  of  Morphology,  that  it  is  able  to  show  how 
the  plant  or  tree  (that  colony  of  individuals  ananged  in 
accordance  with  a  simple  v^etative  principle  or  fundamental 
law)  nnfiidda  itaelf,  throng  a  frequently  long  anceession  of 
gomations,  into  individiula,  becoming  constantly  more  and 
more  perfect,  nnUl,  after  the  immediately  preoewnt  aenoa- 
tion,  it  appears  as  calyx  and  corolla,  wiUi  peiflsct  mue  and 
female  intuvidoals,  stamens,  and  pistils  (so  that  even  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  the  grosser  hermaphroditism  does  not 
obtain,  which  is  still  snpposed  to  take  place  in  the  animal} ; 
and  after,  the  fructification  brings  forth  seed,  which  agam 
goes  throngh  the  ssme  ooaise.  It  is  this  great  and  significant 
resemblance  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  presented  by  the  Entoxoa  and  aal '  norse  *  iraneraUons,  and 
to  which  I  have  allnded  in  the  preceding  Essay :  I  might 
almost  say  that  the  condition  of  continned  dependence  inci- 
dental to  the  animal  life,  is  to  a  certain  extent  one  <tf  less 
perfection  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  progressive 
elenuion  in  davelopment  efieeted  by  the  agemqr  td  the 
VMetative  life." 

^ENTIANINE.  rCHKHBTBT,&3.] 

OEOKRONITE.  fMiifBaaioov.  iST.  1.1 

GERARD,  MAURlCE-£TIENNE,COMTE,Hanhalof 
France,  was  a  native  of  Daavilliers,  in  the  department  of  the 
Hense,  and  was  bom  April  4,  1773.  He  entered  the  anny 
as  a  Tolnnteer  in  1791,  snd  &Ht  saw  fire  dnder  Jonrdan,  at 
Flenms.  He  was  already  a  captain  in  1783,  and  Bemadotte, 
who  was  for  many  years  his  steadfast  friend,  appointed  him 
soon  after  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  After  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Fonnio,  he  attended  that  general  in  his  embassy  to 
Vienna,  and  having  saved  his  life  during  a  riot  stimulated 
by  the  Austrian  police,  a  lasting  friendship  was  establi^ed 
between  them.  In  1799  he  became  a  chef-d'escsdren ;  and 
at  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz  (Dec.  8,  180S)  his  good  conduct 
was  so  conspicuous  that  he  raoeived  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  on  the  field. 

In  1606  O^rard  was  aimointad  to  a  brigade ;  and  in  1S09, 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  jBemadotte  pro  him  the  command 
of  the  Saxon  cavalry.  He  next  went  to  sore  in  Spun, 
where  he  continned  nntil  October  1811,  having  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  Albnnm  and  several  others. 

Called  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Rassia  in 
181S,  he  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Smolensko;  and 
during  the  disastrous  retreat  which  followed  the  burning  of 
Moscow  he  was  placed  as  second  in  command,  under  Marshal 
Ney,  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  General  0£rard  distinguished 
himsdf  by  many  "pnoU  of  valour  at  the  passsge  of  the 
B^r&dna,  where,  with  a  few  rwiments  greaUv  rrauced  in 
nnmbers,  and  consiBting  of  half-umishedmen,  ke  repei^edly 
snstaioed  the  shock  of  an  entire  army.  In  1813  he  com- 
manded one  of  the  diviaitmi  of  the  11th  coips,  under 
Mai^  Maodonald:  h«  was  pxesmt  at  the  battle  of 
Bantaen,  and  his  exertimis,  whidi  w«e  made  on  the  impnlse 
fit  the  moment  and  without  orders^  aecelented  the  victoiy. 
He  eharged  the  enemy  again  without  (or  rather  contcaiy  to) 
Mden  at  Ooldabeig,  and  mutad  the  Fnuaums  with  great 


slaughter,  for  which  feat  of  arms  the  emMnrpnldBtbi 
command  of  the  11th  corps.  Geueial  Gerard  vumtnl 
times  wounded,  and  very  grievously  at  the  hstUe  of  Leipne,  | 
October  16, 1813.  Daring  the  defence  of  the  FTeochteni  | 
tory  in  1814,  his  leal  and  intrepidity  were  freqaeatl;  com- 
mended by  Napoleon,  en>ecially  at  the  victoiy  of  iloDtt- 
reau.  After  bis  return  from  Elba,  in  ISlfi,  the  Empenr 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  On  tlie 
16th  of  June  he  was  under  the  orders  of  Msishal  Qtgodijr 
at  Wanes,  and  when  the  report  of  the  cannon  wu  bnid 
proceeding  from  the  forest  of  the  Soigniea,  Q^iard  nesD- 
mended  an  immediate  advanoa  of  Onmo^^  any  il 
reserve  in  that  direction. 

On  the  ntora  of  Lonia  XYIIL,  O^iard  ntina  to 
Belgium,  where  in  1616  he  mixried  the  daaghter  of  Gtsml 
Talenee.  The  following  year  he  was  permitted  teretsn 
to  France.  In  1680  Lonia  Philippe  osated  him  lui^of 
France,  and  appointed  him  mirdster  of  war,  bat  kii  beiltli 
compelled  him  to  tengn  this  office  a  few  montbi  latei.  Id 
1832  he  was  sent  to  besiege  the  fortren  of  Antvop, 
defended  by  the  Dutch  general  Chaase,  when,  baring  com-  , 
pelled  the  gatrison  to  capitulate  after  a  gallant  defence,  U 
returned  to  France  and  was  made  a  peer.  In  1834  tlte 
dtizen  king  made  him  president  of  the  eooneil,  or  piiiu 
minister ;  but  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  reugn  iliii 
office  on  the  29th  of  October,  after  which  he  withdrew  into 
private  life.  The  provisional  government  of  FelmiByS*, 
1848,  raised  Marshal  G&ard  to  the  foneticxt  of  Qnal 
Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  Manbsl  lind  U 
see  the  restoration  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty.  Ifa  died  it 
Fkris,  Au^  17,  1B5S,  and  was  intened  in  the  ebpelif 
the  Invalidea. 

GERARD,  JEAN-IGNACE-ISIDORB,  bat  belt  kmwa 
by  his  pseudonym.  GRANDVILLE,  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  French  cancaturista  and  designera  of  illiutnuoni 
for  books,  was  bom  at  NauCT  in  1803.  He  went  to 
Paris  young,  an  adventurer  without  money,  and  wmA 
friends;  after  a  while  got  admission  to  uie  atelier  of 
Lecomte;  managed  to  snbsist  by  designing  coBtuin«,ou.; 
then  advanced  to  making  lithographic  drawings ;  and  c^- 
tinned  improving  his  artistic  powers  and  iocraasiiig  bii 
Btores  of  observation  till  1828,  when  he  brought  out  ba 

*  Metamorphoses  du  Jour,'  by  Orandville,  a  series  ftl  f/aai, 
piquant,  and  mirthful  crayon  commentaries  and  cnwM 
on  paasing  follies.  These  sketches  had  a  prodigious  loecM; 
GiandviUe's  position  was  secured ;  and  his  pencil  finad 
abundant  employment.  The  revolatiw  of  1830  intenoH 
for  a  time  mth  his  occupatum ;  bat  when  fiuniliantyud 
brought  its  inseparaUa  attendant,  and  the  ettixcn  kioj  lud 
come  to  he  r(«uded  by  the  citizens  aa  a  fair  mark  for  tu 
shafts  of  ridirale,  Grandville  made  himself  abnndsiiUr 
merry  with  the  face  and  person  of  his  sovereign  and  i« 
royal  advisers.  Grandville  was  the  very  soul  of '  Ia  Carica- 
ture *  as  long  as  his  pendl  was  permitted  its  free  ewrcue; 
but  on  the  promulgation  of  the  law  re-establishing  tu 

*  censure  prealable '  for  designs,  he  abandoned  poliiici,  ud 
threw  all  his  energy  into  the  m^dng  of  drawings  on  wood 
for  illustrated  editions  of  classic  aathora,  Itc.  ^.^J' 
found  a  new  field  of  triumph.    His  drawings  were 

vray  almost  the  perfection  of  designs  for  engraving  oB  wood 
Not  merely  were  they  admirably  conceived^  and  excdlMt  ai 
exemplifications  of  the  passages  they  were  intended  to  illu- 
trate,  but  clear,  ewrect,  and  vigorous  in  drawing,  ^ 
brilliant  in  effect,  thmr  exhibited  remarkable  aptitade  tor 
that  particular  kind  of  engraving.  As  illustrations— fnH  « 
fancy,  ingenuity,  quaint  and  genuine  humour,  and  singQlulj 
soggestive— they  not  only  pleased  the  eye,  but  really  aaiti 
a  new  charm  to  the  text  Among  the  works  be  iUuitnt«a 
were  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  '  Robinson  Cruaoe,'  '  La  r'on- 
taine's  Fables,'  '  Bnanger,'  '  Jerome  Patarot,'  &c  Isd^ 
fatigable  in  labour,  he  produced  an  slmoat  infinite  Dsmbw 
of  desiips,  and  yet  his  active  bney  diowed  bo  sfsftotts  ol 
exhaustion  or  even  fatigue.  ^ 
Bat  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  and  in  the  prime  of  nu 
poweii,  his  labours  were  brought  to  a  sad  and  sudden 
mination.  A  man  of  domestic  habita,  and  devotedly  ms 
of  his  family,  he  had  already  had  the  xniafortnne  to  Ins  two 
children  vrithin  a  brief  apaoe  <rf  time  by  aeiae  of  1* 
ordinary  maladies  of  childhood,  whan  hia  third  dm  a 
attempting  to  amllow  a  pieca  of  meat  got  it  ao  firmly 
in  its  diroat  that  all  attempta  to  remove  it  inoved  unavaiaofi- 
An  iadaioa  was  proposed  as  the  only  remainiDg  thougs  dan- 
gerooannady;  and  while  Qiaadvflla  heoupd  wbstbwU 
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cHMottothe  operatHHi,  the  child  died  In  Us  amu.  The 
shock  wu  more  than  the  unhappy  &ther  coald  niitain :  hii 
iolellect  Ksve  way,  and  he  Burvived  hia  child  hat  a  ihoit 
period.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  March  1647,  aged  forty- 

GETSERS.  (This  name  ii  applied  to  a  series  of  inter- 
niltent  hot-springs,  situated  in  the  sonth-westem  diTiaion  of 
Iceliuid,  where  nearly  one  hundred  of  them  are  said  to  break 
ont  within  s  circle  of  two  miles.  These  springs  are  evidently 
cnnnected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  which  so  remarkably 
cbiracterise  the  whole  district  of  Iceland.  A  recent  inTeati- 
ptor  of  the  ernptire  phenomena  of  Iceland  thoa  describes  its 
monprominent physical  features : — 

"  Ihe  nrhn  of  Iceland  slopes  gradually  from  the  coast 
tonrdt  the  oentra,  when  the  general  level  is  about  2000 
feet  sbova  the  surhes  of  the  sea.  On  this,  as  a  pedestal, 
ire  pUoted  the  JokuU,  or  Icy  Moontuns  of  the  region,  which 
(ileDd  trath  ways  in  a  nortii-easterly  direction.  Alone  this 
ehiin  the  aetira  volcanoes  of  the  island  are  encountered,  and 
in  tbe  umegmeral  direction  the  thermal  sprinn  occor,  thus 
suggesting  a  common  origin  for  them  and  the  Tolcanoes. 
FnKQ  the  ridges  and  chasms  which  diverge  from  the  moun- 
taiiu  mighty  masses  of  steam  are  observed  to  issue  at  inter- 
Ttl',  hissing  and  roaring,  and  where  the  escape  takes  place 
althe  mouth  of  a  cavern,  and  the  resonance  of  the  cave  lends 
its  lid,  the  soand  is  like  that  of  Uiunder.  Lower  down  in 
the  more  porous  strata  we  have  smoking  mud  pools,  where  a 
repokive  blue-black  aluminous  paste  is  botled,  rising  at 
iiaut  into  huge  bladders,  which  on  bursting  scatter  their 
slimy  qny  to  a  height  of  10  or  SO  feet  From  the  base  of 
tliB  hillB  upwards  extend  the  glaciers,  and  on  th«r  shoulders 
■re  placed  the  iinmensa  snow-fields  which  crown  the  sam- 
mtti.  From  th«  arches  and  fissures  of  the  glsciers  vast 
mvata  of  watsr  issne,  falling  at  times  in  cascades  over  walls 
of  ice,  sad  spreading  for  miles  and  miles  over  the  country 
before  they  find  definite  ontlet.  Extensive  morasses  are 
tbu  formed,  which  lend  their  comfortless  monotony  to  the 
dismal  scene  ^ready  before  the  traveller^  eye.  Intercepted 
by  the  eraeki  and  fissures  of  the  land  a  portion  of  these 
Titers  is  conducted  to  the  hot  rocks  underneath ;  here, 
OMting  with  the  volcanic  gases  which  traverse  these  nnder- 
Ci  'Diid  redone,  both  travel  togeUier,  to  issue  at  the  first  con- 
Tenient  opportunity  either  as  an  eruption  of  steam  or  as  * 
sprmy. 


migui  of  the  water  which  feeds  the  springs  is  hers 
Muted  aL  That  mipn  is  atmospheric.  The  snmmits  of  the 
Mali  arrest  and  mix  the  clouds,  and  thus  canse  an  extra- 
oidiDuy  deposition  of  snow  and  rain.  This  snow  and  rain 
M&titnte  toe  source  ftom  which  the  springs  are  fed.  The 
Bitrageo  and  ammonia  which  occur  without  exception  in 
apring,  exactly  as  we  find  them  in  rain  water,  furnish 
the  proof  of  this  ;  for  tbe  known  deportment  of  these  sub- 
itaoces  preclude  them  horn  being  regarded  as  real  volcanic 
ptodocts.** 

The  springs  which  feed  the  Qeysers,  and  which  are  poured 
ail  from  them  again  boiling  hot,  probably  take  their  rise  in 
Uoont  Uecta,  the  summit  of  which  is  not  more  than  30  miles 
bom  the  Geyser  district  It  is  here  that  the  mshing  water 
ii  nnKtimes  beard  in  diaams  beneath  thMtutece,  and  it  has 
cure  than  once  hupsned  that  sJler  earthquakes  some  of  the 
bbiliog  fountains  nave  inczeued  or  diminished  in  violence 
Tolnoie,  or  entirely  ceased,  or  that  new  ones  have  made 
Qielr  appeaiance. 

The  phenomena  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland  have  for  a  length 
cf  time  arrested  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and  many  expla- 
utiqm  of  them  have  been  given.  No  one  has  however  so 
fcccwfuUy  investigated  the  subject  as  Professor  Bnosen,  of 
'ytm:L  A  summary  of  these  views,  with  experimental 
i'iQ'Arations,  were  presented  to  tbe  Royal  Institution  by  Pro- 
fetoor  Tyndalt  in  June  1853.  After  referring  .to  the  general 
*npixn  phenmnena  of  Iceland,  he  descnbed  the  Great 
firjser. 

_  "We  have  here,'*  he  says,  "a  tube  10  feet  wide  and 
''^  feet  deep ;  it  expands  at  its  summit  into  a  basin, 
shich  from  north  to  south  nMSsnrss  OS  feet  across,  and  in 
^  perpeodienlar  direction  00  feet  The  interior  of  the 
tube  tad  bsnn  is  coated  with  a  beautihl  smooth  plaster,  so 
hai'l  u  to  reust  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  The  first  qnesUon 
that  presents  itself  is,  how  was  this  wonderful  tube  con- 
■inicted  1  How  was  this  perfect  plaster  laid  on  t  A  dance 
u  the  constitnrion  of  the  geyser  water  will  perhaps  nnush 
1^  flm  rarmiae.  In  1000  puis  of  th«  vatai  the  following 
tnetitneati  are  fonnd 


^»ca  0J0D7 

Carbonate  of  Soda  .  ...  0.1S39 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia    .      .      ,  0.0083 

Snlphate  of  Soda  0.1070 

Sulphate  of  Potash  .  ,  ,  ,  0.0470 
Sulphate  of  Ma^esia  .  .  ,  ,  0.0042 
Chloride  of  Sodiom  .  •  ,  ,  0.2521 
Sulphide  of  Sodium     ,      ...  0.0088 

Carbonic  acid   0.0567 

"  The  lining  of  the  tube  is  silica,  evidently  derived  from 
the  water ;  and  hence  the  conjecture  may  arise  that  tbe  water 
deiKtuted  the  substance  against  the  aides  of  the  tube  and 
buin.  But  the  water  d^osits  no  sediment,  even  when 
cooled  down  to  the  freeang  point.  It  may  he  bottled  up 
and  kept  for  years  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  without  the  slight- 
eat  precipitate.  A  specimen  brooght  from  Iceland  and 
analysed  in  this  institution  was  found  perfectly  free  from 
sediment.  Further,  an  attempt  to  answer  the  qnestion  in 
this  way  would  imply  that  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
shaft  was  made  by  some  foreign  agency,  and  that  the  spring 
merely  lined  it  A  punting  of  Uie  Ge3rser,  the  property  of 
Sir  Henry  Holland— binuelf  an  eye-witness  of  these  wonder- 
ful phenomena — was  exhibited.  The  painting,  from  a  sketdi 
taken  on  the  spot,  might  be  relied  on.  We  find  here  that 
the  basin  rests  on  the  summit  of  a  mound ;  this  mound  is 
about  40  feet  in  height,  and  a  gUnce  at  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  Geyser.  But  in  build- 
ing the  mound  the  spnng  must  also  have  formed  the  tube 
which  |ierfotates  the  mound ;  and  thus  we  learn  that  the 
Geyser  is  the  architect  of  its  own  tube.  If  we  place  a  quan- 
tity of  the  geyser  water  in  an  evaporating  baidn  the  following 
takes  place :— In  the  centre  the  finid  deposits  nothing,  hot  at 
the  edges  where  it  is  drawn  up  the  sides  of  tiie  uudn  hj 
capilla^  attraction,  and  thus  suojeeted  to  a  quidc  evapora- 
tion, we  find  silica  deposited  ;  round  the  edge  we  find  a  ring 
of  dlica  thus  laid  on,  and  not  nntil  the  evaporation  is  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  do  we  find  the  slightest  tnr- 
bidity  in  the  central  portions  of  the  water.  This  experiment 
is  the  microscopic  representant,  if  the  term  be  permitted,  of 
nature's  operations  in  Iceland.  Imagine  the  case  of  a  simple 
thermal  spring  whose  waters  trickle  over  its  side  down  a 
gentle  incune ;  the  water  thus  expMed  evaporates  speedily, 
and  nliea  is  deposited,  lliis  depoot  gradually  elevates  the 
side  over  which  the  water  passes,  until  finally  the  latter  has 
to  choose  another  omrss ;  the  same  takes  place  here,  the 
ground  becomes  elevsted  hj  the  deposit  as  before,  and  the 
spring  has  to  go  forward— thus  it  is  compelled  to  travel 
round  and  round,  dischargiiig  its  silica  and  deepeniu  the 
shaft  in  which  it  dwells,  nutil  finally,  in  the  course  ofcen- 
turies,  the  simple  spring  has  produced  that  wonderful  appa- 
ntas  which  has  so  long  puzzled  and  astonished  both  the 
traveller  and  the  philosopher. 

'  "Before  an  eruption  the  water  fills  both  the  tube  and 
basin,  detonations  are  heard  at  intervals,  and  after  the  deto- 
nation a  violent  ebullition  in  the  basin  is  observed;  the 
colnmn  of  water  in  the  pipe  appear*  to  be  lifted  up,  thus 
forming  a  conical  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and 
causing  the  water  to  flow  ever  its  rim.  The  detonations  are 
evidently  due  to  (he  innduction  of  steam  in  the  subterranean 
depths,  whidi,  tudng  into  the  cooler  water  of  tiu  tnbe,  be- 
comes eondeued  and  produces  esplonons  similar  to  th«e 
produced  on  a  smsll  scale  when  a  flask  of  water  is  heated  to 
boiling.  Between  the  interval  of  two  eruptions  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  in  the  tube  towards  tbe  centre  and  bottom 
gradually  increases.  Bnnsen  succeeded  in  determining  its 
temperature  a  few  minutes  before  a  great  emption  took 
place  ;  and  these  observations  famished  to  his  clear  intellect 
the  hey  of  the  entire  enigma.  A  little  below  the  centre  the 
water  was  within  two  d^rees  of  its  boiling  point,  that  is, 
within  two  degrees  of  the  point  at  which  water  boils  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  of  an  atmosphere,  plus  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  column  of  water.  The  actual  tempera- 
ture at  30  feet  above  the  bottom  was  ISS"*  eoitignde,  its 
boiling  pmat  here  is  1S4".  We  have  just  allnded  to  the 
detonations  and  the  lifting  of  the  geyser  column  by  the 
entrance  of  stesm  from  beneath.  Thexe  detonations  and  the 
accompanying  elevation  of  the  colnmn  are,  as  before  stated, 
heard  and  observed  at  varions  intervals  before  an  eruption. 
During  these  intervals  tbe  temperature  of  the  water  is  gradu- 
ally rising.  Let  ns  see  what  must  take  place  when  its  temp^ 
rature  is  near  the  boiling  point.  Imaffine  the  section  of  wMer 
at  30  feet  above  the  bottom  to  be  raised  six  feet  by  the  genetv 
tion  of  a  mass  of  vapour  below.  The  liquid  spreads  out  in  Um 
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baiiii>  owflowi  its  rim,  ud  Uini  Uie  elevated  section  Iibs  six 
feet  leH  of  water  preinire  upon  it ;  ita  boiling  point  under 
this  dinuniHhed  pressure  is  121' ;  hence  In  iti  new  position 
its  actual  temperatare  (122°)  is  a  degree  above  the  boiling 
point  This  excess  is  at  once  applied  to  the  generation  of 
steam ;  the  colnmn  is  lifted  higher,  and  its  pressure  further 
lessened  ;  more  steam  is  developed  underneath  ;  and  thus, 
after  a  few  coDTnlsiTe  efforts,  the  water  is  ejected  with 
immense  velocity,  and  we  have  the  geyser  eruption  in  all  its 
grandear.  By  ita  contact  with  the  atmosphere  the  water  is 
cooled,  falls  btck  into  the  basin,  sinks  into  the  tube  through 
which  it  gradually  rises  again,  and  6ually  fills  the  basin. 
The  detonations  are  beard  at  intervals,  and  ebullitions 
ara  obaeived ;  but  not  until  Hw  tempeimtura  of  the  water 
la  the  tnbo  has  ones  more  nearly  attained  iti  boiling 
point  is  tfaa  lifting  of  the  column  able  to  produce  an 
emption. 

"  In  the  regnlarly-fonned  tuba  the  water  nowhere  quite 
attains  the  boiling  point.  In  the  canals  which  feed  the  tube, 
the  steam  which  caases  the  detonation  and  lifting  of  the 
column  must  therefore  be  formed.  These  canals  are  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  irregular  continuation  of  the  tube 
itself.  The  tnbe  is  therefore  the  sole  and  safficient  cause  of 
the  eruptions.  Its  sufficiency  was  experimentally  shown 
during  the  lecture.  A  lube  of  galvanised  iron  six  feet  Ions 
was  surmounted  by  a  basin  ;  a  fire  was  placed  underneath 
and  one  near  its  centre  to  imitate  the  lateral  heating  of  the 
geyser  tnbe.  At  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes  tfaroughout 
the  lecture  eruptions  took  place ;  the  water  waa  discharged 
into  the  atmosphere,  fell  hack  into  the  hadn,  filled  the  ttu>^ 
became  heatea  unin,  and  was  diacharged  as  before. 

Bit  George  Haekende,  It  ia  well  laiown,  waa  the  first  to 
introdnee  the  idea  of  a  subterranean  cavern  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  Oeyser,  His  hypothesis  met  with 
general  acceptance,  and  was  even  adopted  undoubtingly  b^ 
some  of  those  who  accompanied  Bunsen  to  Icelaod.  It  is 
unnecessaiy  to  Introduce  the  solid  objections  which  might 
be  urged  against  this  hypotbesifi,  for  the  tube  being  proved 
sufficient,  the  hypothetical  cavern  disappears  witn  the 
necessity  which  gave  it  birth. 

"  From  the  central  portions  of  the  geyser  tnbe  down- 
wards, the  water  has  stored  up  an  amount  of  heat  capable, 
when  liberated,  of  exerting  an  immense  mechanical  force. 
By  an  easy  calculation  it  might  be  shown  that  the  heat  thua 
stored  np  could  generate,  under  ordinaiy  atmospheric  pressure, 
a  column  of  steam  having  a  section  eooal  to  uat  of  the  tnbe 
and  a  height  of  nearly  1300  yards.  Thia  enormous  force  is 
broDght  into  action  by  the  lifting  of  the  column  and  the 
lessening  of  the  pressure  described  above. 

"  A  moment's  reflection  will  sugsrat  to  us  that  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  operations  of  the  Geyser.  When  the  tnbe 
has  reached  such  an  altitude  that  the  water  in  the  depths 
helow,  owing  to  the  increased  pressure,  cannot  attain  its 
boiling  point,  the  eruptiuns  of  necessity  cease.  The  spring 
however  continues  to  deposit  its  silica  and  forms  a  '  laug, 
or  cistern.  Some  of  these  in  Iceland  are  of  a  depth  of  30  or 
40  feet.  Their  beauty  is  indescribable  ;  over  the  surface  a 
light  vapour  curls,  in  the  depths  the  water  is  of  the  purest 
aaore,  and  tinti  with  iti  own  hoe  the  fantastic  Incmstationa 
oD  the  cistern  walls ;  while  at  the  bottom  ia  ohserred  the 
mouth  of  the  once  mighty  Qeyser*  There  ace  in  Iceland 
tnees  of  vast,  but  now  extinct,  geyser  operations.  Monikds 
are  observed  whose  shafts  are  filled  with  rubbish,  the  water 
having  forced  a  way  underneath,  and  retired  to  other  scenes 
of  action.  We  have  in  fact  the  Geyser  in  its  youA,  man- 
hood, old  age,  and  deathj  here  presented  to  ns  : — in  its  youth 
as  a  simple  thermal  spnng,  in  its  manhood  as  the  eruptive 
spring,  in  its  old  age  as  the  tranquil  laug,  while  its  death  is 
recorded  by  the  mined  shaft  ana  mound,  which  testify  the 
fact  of  ita  bnce  active  existence. 

"  Next  to  the  Great  Geyser  the  Strokkur  is  the  most  famous 
eruptive  spring  of  Iceland.  The  depth  of  ita  tube  is  44  feet. 
It  u  not  however  cyliadrieal  like  that  of  the  Geyser,  but 
fnanel-abaped.  At  the  mouth  it  is  8  feet  In  diameter,  but  it 
diminishes  nadually,  until  near  the  centre  the  diameter  is 
onW  10  inches.  By  casting  stones  and  peat  into  ths  tube 
and  thus  stopping  it,  eruptions  ein  be  forced  which  in  point 
of  heiuht  often  exceed  those  of  the  Great  Oeyser.  Its  action 
was  illustrated  experimentally  in  the  lecture,  by  stopping  the 
galvanised  iron  tube  before  alluded  to  loosely  with  a  cork. 
After  some  time  the  cork  was  forced  op  and  the  pent-up 
heat  converting  itself  suddenly  into  steam,  the  water  was  I 
•Jetted  to  «  eonaidenbla  h^t— thus  demonstrating  that  in 


this  case  the  tube  alone  is  the  sufficient  cause  of  ths  p)ie» 
menon.**   {'  Proceedings  of  Royal  Institution.') 

The  results  of  the  researches  of  Professor  Bunien  on  tin 
Geysers  of  Iceland  seem  to  throw  great  and  DnexpMted 
light  on  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
closes  his  aeeonnt  of  BDuen^  reieuches  with  the  fblloviiig 
remarks:— 

"  In  speculating  therefore  on  the  mechanism  of  sn  orimrj 
volcanic  eruption,  we  may  suppose  that  large  •DbtetraiiBU 
cavities  exist  at  the  depth  of  some  miles  below  the  luibce  of 
the  earth,  in  which  melted  lava  accumulates,  and  wheo  watff 
containing  the  usual  mixture  of  air  penetrates  into  tlwN, 
the  steam  thus  cenerated  may  press  upon  the  lava  and  f  m 
it  up  the  dnet  of  a  volcano,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  edma 
of  water  fa  driven  up  the  pipe  of  a  Geyser.   In  other  eun 
we  may  suppose  a  continnoua  colnmn  of  liquid  lavs,  miti 
with  »d-hot  water  (for  water  may  exist  In  that  lUle,  u 
Professor  Bunsen  reminds  ns,  under  pressare),  sod  thii 
colnmn  may  have  a  temperatare  regnlarly  increasing  dm- 
wards.   A  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may  first  bring  on  in 
eruption  near  the  surface,  by  the  expansion  and  coDvemag 
into  gas  of  entangled  water  and  other  conttitnentt  of  «tat 
we  call  lava,  so  as  to  occasion  a  diminution  ofpresnn. 
More  steam  would  then  be  liberated,  carrying  up  with  it  jtti 
of  melted  rock,  which  being  hurled  up  into  the  air  nuj  h!l 
in  showers  of  ashes  on  the  surrounding  country,  and  al  leogik, 
by  the  arrival  of  lava  and  water  more  and  more  heated  u  tbt 
orifice  of  the  duct  or  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  eiptaan 
power  may  be  acquired  sufficient  to  expel  a  massive  camat 
of  lava.  After  the  eruption  has  ceased  a  period  of  tiu- 
quillity  sncceeds,  during  which  fresh  accession!  of  hist  ut 
communicated  from  below,  and  additional  mu<e*  of  ntk 
fused  by  degrees,  while  at  the  same  time  atmospheric  or  «• 
water  U  detcending  from  the  surface.   At  length  tbe  cts- 
diiiona  required  for  a  new  outburst  are  obtained, sod  uollKf 
cycle  of  similsr  changes  is  xenewed.*'    ('Prindplei  of 
GeoloBy,'  p.  fi68.) 
QIGANTHOLITE.  fMiNXRALOOT,  &  I.] 
GILBERTITE.   [Minkbawot,  S,  1.] 
OILT-HEAD.   [Chrtsophrys  ;  CREnitABSim.] 
GIOBERTI,  VINCENZO,  was  bom  on  the  Bth  of  April 
1801,  in  the  city  of  Torino  (Turin),  the  capital  of  thekinj- 
dom  of  Sardinia.  He  studied  with  a  view  to  the  eccleiijulial 
profiassion,  and  having  completed  his  edncation  in  tbs  Uni- 
versity of  Tnrin,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  TheoIii(;y, 
and  liecame  one  of  the  teachen  in  the  theological  college. 
Soon  after  the  accession,  in  1831,  of  Charles-Albert  to  tbi 
throne  of  Sardinia,  Qiotwti  was  appointed  diapliin  to  tie 
court,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  office  till 
1833,  when,  on  some  accusation  or  suspicion  of  beingimplic&ttd 
in  the  political  agitations  then  prevailing  in  variooi  puis  of 
Italy,  ne  was  suddenly  seized  in  the  spaitments  wnich  be 
occupied  in  the  palace,  and  imprisoned  in  the  citadel.  Then 
he  waa  detained  some  weeks,  but  was  at  length  set  at  libertT 
on  the  condition  that  he  quitted  the  country  as  an  exile.  Be 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  till  the  end  of  1634,  wbeo 
he  removed  to  Brussels,  having  accepted  the  offer  of  i  dtst 
tion  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

Gioberti  wrote  at  Brussels,  during  hia  long  abode  then  u 
an  exile,  nearly  all  those  works  which  not  only  extended  bb 
literary  reputation  throughout  the  whole  <tf  Enn^,  bnt  pn- 
dnced  that  enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  was  displaTcd  by 
the  Italians  after  his  return  to  his  native  country.  The  Gr^l 
of  these  works  was  the  '  Teorica  del  Sovranatnrsle,  oua 
Discorso  suUe  Convenienze  delU  Religinne  Rivelaia  colli 
Mente  Umanaecol  Projiresao  Civile  delle  Na«oni,'8vii,lM7. 
His  next  work  was  the  '  Inlroduzione  alio  Studio  delta  (Tio- 
Bofia,'  8vo,  1840,  which  was  followed  by  the  'Lettera  inlomo 
agli  Errori  Filosoticidi  Antonio  Rosmini,*  3  vols.  8vo,lWM2i 
and  the  two  treatises  'DelBello,'  6vo,  1841,  and  'DelfiDono/ 
8vo,  1643.  His  '  Primato  Morale  e  Civile  d^li  Italiani,' 
8vo,  1843^  was  read  with  eagerness  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
and  excited  expectations  of  the  regeneration  of  that  npfi-r- 
tunate  country,  which,  wilh  the  sole  exception  of  the  Sardiniia 
kingdom,  have  not  hitherto  been  realised.  There  was  to  bea 
confederation  of  the  Itidian  states,  iu  which  the  kings  and 
princes,  the  pope  and  the  priests,  the  citizens,  and  even  lbs 
monks  and  Jesuits,  were  all  to  bear  a  part.  The  t^tatn 
were  to  be  reformed,  and  popular  rights  and  priril)-.'^ 
gradually  established.  The  pop.;  was  to  be  the  rel'eiour  bial 
of  the  confederation,  and  Rome  the  capital  city  ;  the  Kiwr  '"j 
Sardinia  was  to  bo  the  military  chief,  and  Turin  the  g^nai 
citadel.   The  Jesaits  alone  were-^issattsfled<  and  Qioberti 
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atUcktd  UiMii  in  hU  '  Fnlegomeai,' fivo,  164fi.  Piu  IX., 
on  hit  aceenion  to  the  papal  chair  in  1646,  adopted  the  Tiem 
of  tiiobertif  and  btgan  to  carry  out  Uw  refonni  recomnwodsd 
in '  11  Pritnato;  *  and  aa  tha  oppoaition  of  tha  Jeaaita  atUl  con- 
tinoed,  Oiobetii  prodacad  bi«  graat  attack  on  thur  principlfla 
ud  pnctice,  under  the  title  of'  11  Oatuita  Modanw,*  S  vola. 
6to.  Unnnne,  1847. 

When  tlw  FlKBch  nvolntion  FebraAy  1648,  oceamd, 
Oioboli  vai  at  Fkria  occnpiad  with  hia  pluia  fDrlh*  ranova- 
tion  of  Italy.  On  the  S5th  April  ha  quitted  Fferi^after 
usxile  of  mteaa  years,  to  return  to  hia  naiiTe  dtv  of  Turin, 
aiera  hit  anind  waa  velcomed  by  a  ditpUr  of  unnen  by 
di;,  and  iUaminatioaa  and  iraworks  at  nignt,  Mcompaaied 
wiihmoiic  and  dancing  and  patriolio  ;  and  afterwards 
wImi  he  paned  tbroogb  Milan,  Genoa,  Florence,  Rotns,  and 
odier  places,  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatext 
enlhiuiuiD,  so  that  hia  journey  resembled  a  trinmpfaal  pro- 
eatioa.  (hi  hia  reinm  to  Tarin  he  waa  elected  a  member  of 
the  chunbor  of  deputiea,  of  which  he  waa  nnanimoosly  chosen 
pmideaL  He  was  opposed  to  all  violent  reforma,  but  the 
ule  of  political  excitement  in  the  year  1848  thr«w  him  into 
the  laolu  of  the  opposition,  and  on  the  16lh  oi  December  the 
kiog  appointed  him  the  prime  minister  of  a  denuMntie 
cabinet.  He  aeon  fbnud  himself  to  be  in  a  falao  position, 
ud  the  differancM  of  opinion  between  himaeif  and  hia 
colletgaes  led  to  a  dissolntioa  of  the  ministi^  on  the  16tb  of 
Febniuy  1S40.  He  waa  ancceeiled  by  PineUi,  and  soon  after- 
w<rdi  was  sent  to  Paris  to  solicit  aid  bom  the  Ff  ench  govern- 
ment in  the  approaching  contest  with  Austria.  His  mission 
*sn  of  no  avail.  Milan  was  reconqaared  by  BadetEky, 
Charles-Albert  defeated  at  Novaia,  and  Viclor-Eaimaniiel  II. 
hu  slvne,  of  all  the  ralers  of  Italy,  preserved  for  his  snhjecta 
a  coi  stilutional  govonmcnt,  a  free  press,  and  a  jost  admiois- 
tiaiioD  of  the  laws.  Otoberti  remained  in  Paris,  and  the 
froit  of  his  renewed  studietwaa  bis  work  '  Del  Rinnovamento 
Chile  d'ltalia,*  StoU.  8vo^  1801.  He  died  October  26, 1862, 
is  Pi- is. 

GIRARDIK,  MADAME  DELPHINE  DE,  the  wife  of 
Ecile  Girardin,  and  daughter  of  Sophie  Gay,  a  literary  lady 
of  couudetable  talents,  was  born  in  160fi,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
She  vu  what  is  called  a  preoocioas  fteniDs,  and  at  Uie  age  of 
tbnrieea  was  noted  for  her  reoMrkable  beauty.  In  1823  a 
poetical  eulogy  of  hers,  contaiiung  all  the  illustrious  names  of 
the  Axj,  was  honourably  mentioned  by  the  French  Academy. 
Od  the  ilSth  of  April  1627,  she  was  received  with  great  pomp 
:d  the  Capitol  of  Horns  by  the  Aeademte  du  Tibre,  as  one  of 
their  mt-mbera.  She  received  a  more  flattering  ovation  in 
Pkci^  on  her  return.  The  artist  Legrox,  who  had  recently 
C'cipleted  the  new  frescoes  of  the  Pantheon,  conducted 
Ukdlle.  Delphine  Gay  to  a  place  of  honour  beneaUi  the  dome, 
Khenee  she  recited  soma  of  her  own  poems  in  the  presence 
•f  B  hnlltant  assemUy.  As  soon  as  stie  finished  a  uower  of 
viHihs  and  bouquets  were  thrown  at  her  feet.  King  Charles 
X.  awarded  her  a  pension  of  1500  francs  from  his  privy 
puN.  Shortly  after,  she  met  with  M.£iiiile  da  Ginrdin,  to 
■ham  die  was' married  in  1631. 

Immediately  afierthii  nnien  Madame  de  Gitardin  engaged 
it  s  variety  of  literary  undertakings,  producing  novels, 
neuce*,  and  fagitive  poems  fur  the  boMueilera ;  tragedies, 
nmedies,  and  vaudevilles  for  the  theatres ;  and  feuiUetous 
f<jr  the  newspapers.  Her  charming  'Letttea  Parisiennes' 
>fp<ared  in  the  journal  *  La  Presse,'  under  the  name  of 
^womie  C.  de  Launay.  The  snudl  hotel  she  occupied  with 
^hnshand  at  CbaiUot  was  tbs  reeort  of  all  the  ddibriUt  in 
ut  ud  literature,  aa  well  as  of  the  HUe  of  the  Bean  Monde. 

iatelligent  foreigner  desirous  of  seeing  the  eminent  and 
wia^idied  paCBons,  whom  he  already  knew  by  name, 
Wieoed  to  thaa  honse,  built  on  the  aisdal  of  the  Qieek 
Impln. 

Ihii  clever  anlhMMS  died  an  the  S9th  of  June  185S,  and 
«  the  M  of  Jnly  die  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  sn 
'HiQietiw  crowd.  1m  chief  foneral  oration  was  delivered  by 
Jul^i  Jiau. 

The  catalogne     her  works  is  very  long ;  bnt  the  Csllowiog 
^  ^^r  moat  esteemed  productioDa 'Ia  Pd^rine,'  pnbliahea 
■^l^^;'UI.OTgnon,^  a  romance,  1832 ; '  Qu'oik  est  henrenx 
C«re,' a  pastoral,  1833 1  •  Coatea  d'ane  Vieill©  Fille,' 
1H34;<U  Caonede  M.  de  Balzac,'  1836;  <  L'Eeole  dee 
J"(iialiRtes*  a  five-act  comedy,  1840  ;  '  Judith,'  a  tragedy, 
'Cl^tre,'  a  tngsdy,  1647  (  *  Lady  Tartnffe,'  a 
which  modnosd  ma^  aenaation,  1868 ;  and  'La  Joie 
lalPstr,'18MV 

QUfilQLUS,  Cii»*Fl^t  (Snm  'ghdini;  «  «imd,  nte- 


ring  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves),  a  geuus  of  planfs  bdouging 
to  the  natural  order  Iridaeea.  It  has  a  tubular  2-lippea 
corolla ;  segments  undulate  and  unequal ;  stigma  tnfid ; 
seeds  with  an  arillos ;  root  a  coated  buib  ;  leaves  ensiform, 
sheathing.  The  species  in  the  gardens  are  bulbous,  and  are 
chieBy  brought  from  tbs  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

G.  t^ttum  has  about  10  flowers  in  two  rows.  The  upper 
division  of  the  corolla  ia  divaricate,  the  lower  segment  nearly 
equal  and  lanceolate  j  antheia  longer  than  the  filunents  i 
oapsoles  with  3  fwrowa.  It  has  been  sopposed  to  be  an 
adhndisiae,  a  Tepntation  obtained  from  its  acrid  qoalitie^ 
which  are  however  common  to  the  whole  of  the  order.  .  The 
Hottoitots  eat  the  tnbera  or  conns  of  several  species  of  this 
genus,  the  starch  they  contain  rendering  them  nutritions. 

O.  triphjfUMt  has  about  3  flowers  in  one  row  \  the  aathui 
much  shorter  than  the  filaments.  It  is  found  in  the  moan* 
tains  of  Carran. 
6.  paiiulru  has  3  or  4  flowen,  second  ;  the  tube  twice  aa 
as  the  seed-vessel ;  the  claw  of  the  middle  division 
curved  and  remote ;  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  papilloso-citiate 
almost  from  the  bass ;  anthera  shorter  than  Uie  filaments; 
anriclei  at  the  base  obtuse,  paiallcl;  capsules  oblong, 
obovato,  ronnded  at  the  top,  ma^ed  with  nx  equal  fozrows. 
It  is  found  in  Germany. 

G.  emmunit  has  aecund  flowen ;  the  ilaments  half  aa 
long  uain  as  the  antben ;  autielea  at  the  base  obtuse  and 
paiallel ;  the  tube  half  aa  long  again  ss  thegermen ;  lobes  of 
the  stigma  gradnally  broader  npvrarde,  pi^illoso-dliate 
dmost  from  the  base  ;  capsules  Snodged,  obovate,  impressed 
at  the  top;  the  seeds  broadly  winged.  It  ii  found  near 
Stettin  and  Frankfurt-on-Oder. 

O,  Ilfyriau  has  secnnd  flowers  ;  the  tube  three  times  as 
long  as  the  germen  ;  division  of  stigma  linear  from  the  base 
to  the  middle,  and  with  a  smooth  margin  suddenly  enlarged 
at  the  top  with  a  papilloso-ctliate  margin  {  the  capsules  obo- 
Tats,  3-eaged.   A  native  of  Illyria. 

G.  imbrieatm  has  aecund  approximate  flowers  ;  the  tube 
Bearlx  three  times  as  long  at  the  germen ;  the  division  of 
itignia  gradnally  broader  upwards,  papiUoso-ciliate  almost 
from  the  faaae  i  the  eapnlai  with  3  rounded  angles.  Found 
in  Bdiemia  and  Silesia 

G.  imfiUm  has  a  las  qiike  j  flowers  4  to  14,  obliquely 
alternate ;  division  of  ootolla  alternately  pink  iiid  purple, 
uppermost  very  broad,  covering  the  S  lateral  ones,  the  3 
lower  unequal ;  anthers  about  as  long  as  the  filaments ;  seeds 
globose,  prolonged  downwards.  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

(?.  Bj/ganUntiM  has  numerous  flowers  in  two  rows ;  the 
upper  segment  of  the  corolla  covered  by  the  lateral  ones  i 
the  lower  division  lauceolata,  the  middle  largest ;  Uie  anthers 
longer  than  the  filaments ;  seeds  winged ;  leaves  long, 
ensiform,  and  linear.    Found  in  Sicily. 

GLAND,  a  term  applied  to  cells  and  collections  of  cells  in 
the  animal  body,  which  have  the  power  of  absorbing  or 
■spaiating  the  varions  substances  which  pass  into  or  are 

Xated  from  the  drculatiog  fluid.  In  one  sense  all  the 
of  the  animsl  act  as  glands,  for  they  separata  frtnn  the 
blood  the  peculiar  aubstances  of  which  they  are  composed. 
The  term  gland  however  ia  only  strictly  ^lied  to  special 
forms  of  tissue  which  separate  peculiar  matters.  '*  A  true 
gland,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
closely  packed  collection  of  follicles,  all  of  which  open  into 
a  comni«i  channel,  by  which  the  product  of  the  glandular 
action  is  collected  and  delivered.  The  follicles  contain  the 
secreting  eclla  in  their  cavities,  whilst  their  exterior  is  in 
contact  with  a  network  of  bloodvessels  from  which  the  cells 
dnw  Uie  materials  of  their  growth  and  development." 

In  a  wider  sense  however  the  term  gland  has  been  applied 
to  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  engaged  in  absorbing 
the  food  or  carrying  to  the  blood  tiie  materials  of  used-up 
tissues.  [AasoarnoN.}  In  all  cases  the  cell  it  an  active 
agent  whether  of  absorption  or  separation.  The  agency  of 
the  cell  in  absorption  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  chyle 
is  taken  from  the  intestines  and  carried  into  the  laeteals. 

For  farther  inveatigationa  on  the  structure  of  Glands,  see 
TisacBS,  Oroario,  S.  1,  pp.  642,  643,  644.    After  describing 
the  development  of  glandolar  tissue,  Professor  Good»ir 
cuncludes  his  paper  on  thia  nbjeet  with  the  foUowia^ 
remarks  :— 

"  It  appears  to  bo  highly  probable  tbmfore  thai  a  jlac-i 
is  originally  a  mass  of  nucleated  ceUs,  the  progeny  of  uce  « 
more  parent  cells  ;  that  the  membrane  ™  conneclion  » -"-»- 
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fato  the  mui;  bnt  whether  this  bappeni  or  nob,  the 
extremitiei  of  the  docti  are  formed  as  cloeed  vencles,  and 
theo  nucleated  cells  are  formed  withia  them,  and  are  the 
parents  of  the  epithelium  cells  of  the  perfect  organ.  Dr. 
Allen  Thomson  has  ascertained  that  ue  foUielei  of  the 
stomach  and  huge  iateatines  are  originally  closed  veeieles. 
This  vodM  apprar  to  ihow  that  a  nodoated  cdl  is  the 
original  form  of  a  fblUele,  and  the  source  of  the  germinal 
•pot,  vhich  plays  so  important  a  part  in  its  fdtnre  actions. 
The  ducts  ^  glands  are  therefore  intercellular  pasuges. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  inasmnch  aa  it  ranges 
them  in  the  same  category  with  the  intaTcellnlBT  passsges 
and  secreting  receptacles  of  vegetables. 

"  Since  the  pablication  of  my  paper  on  the  secreting 
stractares,  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinbarglij*  in  1842, 1  have  satisfied  myself  that  I  was  in 
error  in  attribating  to  the  cell-wall  the  important  fanction 
of  sepanting  and  preparing  the  secretion  contained  in  the 
cell-cavity.  The  naciens  is  the  part  which  effects  this. 
The  secretion  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell  appears  to 
be  the  product  of  the  eolation  of  sae«asive  developments  of 
the  nnclens,  which  in  some  instanoes  contains  in  its  com- 
ponent vesicles  the  peenUar  lecntion,  as  in  the  bile-cells  of 
certain  Mottuaea  ;  and  in  others  becomes  derdoped  into  the 
secretion  itsdf,  as  in  seminal  cells.  In  every  instance  the 
nnclens  is  directed  towards  the  scarce  of  nutritive  matter ; 
the  cell-wall  is  opposed  to  the  cavity  into  which  the  secre- 
tion is  cast.  Thu  accords  with  that  most  important 
obserration  of  Dr.  Martin  Barry  on  the  fanction  of  the 
nocleoB  in  cellular  development.  I  have  also  had  an 
opportnnity  of  verifying — and  to  an  extent  which  I  did  not 
at  the  time  folly  anticipate — the  remarkable  vital  properties 
of  the  third  order  of  aecreti<m  referred  to  in  the  memoir  to 
which  I  have  jost  alluded.  The  distinctive  character  of 
secretions  of  the  third  order  is,  that  when  thrown  into  the 
cavity  of  the  gland  they  ocmsist  of  entire  cells,  instead  of 
being  the  resnlt  of  juiitl  or  entin  dtssolution  of  the 
Mcreting  cella.  It  is  the  moit  mnaxkaklla  jpeeuliadty  of 
this  order  of  secretions,  that,  after  the  secreting  cells  nave 
been  separated  from  the  gland  and  cast  into  the  duct,  or 
cavity,  and  therefore  no  lon^r  a  component  part  of  the 
0T^m»m,  they  retain  so  much  individuality  of  life  as  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  development  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  their 
course  along  the  canal  or  dact  before  they  arrive  at  their 
fiiU  extent  of  elimination.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  peculiarity  of  secretions  of  this  order  is  that  discovered 
by  my  brother.  He  has  observed  that  the  seminal  secretion 
of  the  decapodons  crostaceans  andergoes  snccessive  develop- 
menta  in  its  progress  down  the  duct  of  the  testis,  but  tliat  it 
only  becomes  developed  into  spermatozoa  after  coitus,  and  in 
the  spermathecaof  the  female.  He  has  also  ascertained  that, 
apparently  for  the  nourishment  of  the  component  cells  of  a 
secretion  of  this  kind,  a  quantity  of  albominous  matter  floats 
among  them,  by  absorbing  which  tiiay  derive  materials  for 
development  after  separation  from  the  walls  of  the  gland. 
This  albaminous  matter  he  compares  to  the  substance  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Martin  Barry's  researches,  results  from  the 
solution  of  certun  cells  of  a  brood,  and  affords  nourishment 
to  their  survivors.  It  is  one  of  other  instances  in  which 
cells  do  not  derive  their  nourishment  bom  the  blood  but 
from  parts  in  their  neighbouriiood  which  have  undergone 
solution,  and  it  involves  a  principle  wliich  serves  to  explain 
many  processes  in  health  and  disease. 

"I  conclude  therefore,  from  the  observations  which  I 
have  made,  1st,  that  all  the  true  secretions  are  formed  or 
secreted  by  a  vital  action  of  the  nucleated  cell,  and  that  they 
are  first  contained  in  the  cavity  of  that  ceU;  Snd,  that 
growth  and  secretion  are  identical— the  aame  vital  process 
nnder  different  nKumatanees." 

Having  thus  exanuned  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
the  cell  secretes,  we  may  now  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
imminent  modifications  of  the  orsana  called  glands.  The 
rimpleat  condition  of  a  OUnd  is  the  simple  inversion  of  a 
secreting  membrane  called  a  follicle.  These  occur  in  the 
skin,  as  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  also  in  ^e  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  where  they  are  called  gastric 
follicles.  In  tliese  cases  we  have  simply  a  pit  in  the  mem- 
brane covered  with  secreting  cells.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  all  glands  we  have  this  nmple  condition, 
and  in  the  permanent  condition  of  the  more  complicated 
glaads,  when  oecnniog  in  the  lower  animals,  we  have  the 
same  simple  development.  Thus  the  liver  in  some  of  the 
Polypes  and  lower  MaOm  coniiati  nwrely  of  •  wriei  of 


separata  follides  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  itomich.  Tbt 
chick  whilst  in  the  e^^  presents  the  same  conditioa  of  thii 
organ.  The  same  simplicity  is  seen  in  the  commencenieDt 
of  the  development  of  a  mammary  gland  in  the  Mommalia. 
In  the  Omftferfaiicftsii  this  organ  coBsistB  of  a  mere  duta 
of  blind  sacs.  In  the  same  way  in  many  fishes  the  psDcnsi 
begins  its  existence  as  a  mere  gronp  of  blind  fbllideB.  Tbt 
nnt  staae  in  the  feomplezity  of  a  gland  is  whete  a  nnnbei 
of  follicles  open  into  a  single  tabe.  Such  a  cradition  of  Om 
gland  is  seen  in  what  are  railed  the  Meibomian  gUnds  of  the 
eye.  The  larger  glands  of  the  body,  as  the  puocai,  lifer, 
and  parotid  gland,  are  but  mere  cwnplicated  stages  of  thU 
process.  Innomerable  follicles  empty  themselves  into  tnliei 
which  again  empty  themselves  into  other  tubes  until  the 
whole  contents  of  the  gland  are  thrown  out  from  Mm 
common  outlet. 
QLANFORD  BRIG6.  [LmoouisHiax.] 
GLAPHYRIA,  a  genus  of  plants  beh)ngiog  to  tbe  nafaml 
order  Myrtaeea.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  S-lobed,  petaliS, 
berry  5-eelled,  many  seeded ;  seeds  fixed  to  the  Kat,  2  nwi 
in  each  cell.  The  species  are  small  Indian  tren,  with 
alternate  minutely-stipttate  leaves,  and  few-flowered  msMj 
pedaneles. 

G.  nitida  is  called  by  the  Malays '  the  Tree  ^  Long  Ufe,' 
probably  from  its  maintaining  itself  at  elevations  where  the 
other  denizens  of  the  forest  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  affurdi 
at  Bencoolen  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  is  known  by  the  nuu 
of  the  Tea  Phmt  Various  species  of  LeptotpermMm  ud 
Melaiaia  bear  the  same  name  in  the  AnstiaUan  colonie*. 

G.  ttrieea  has  lanceolate  acuminated  leaves.  It  is  a  natin 
of  Polo  Penang  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Sunstrs.  TIm 
calyx,  peduncles,  bracts,  and  young  leaves  are  silky  j  the 
petals  and  cells  of  ovarium  6  or  6  in  nombir. 

GLAUCINE.  [Cbxhibtbt,  8. 2.1 

GLEAD  (Mihua).  [FALcoNm^n 

OLECHOMA.  [NBFaTa,^.!.] 

OLIADINE.  [CBBHISTBT.iS'.lJ 

GLOBE-FISH.  [TmoDOR.] 

GLOBE-FLOWEk.  [Troluos.] 

GLOBULIN.  [Tissints,  OioaNio,&l.] 

OLOIOGLADIE^,  a  sub-order  of  Sw-Waedi  belengins 
to  the  natural  order  Gryptotumiacea.  The  fronds  art  looirl; 
gelatinous,  the  filaments  of  which  thev  are  composed  1^ 
apart  from  one  another,  surrounded  by  a  copious  gelitint 
The  favellidia  are  immersed  among  the  filaments  of  the 
periphery.   It  embraces  the  following  genera  :— 

Oitona.— Frond  craataceous,  skin-like. 

Aiseoarta.— 'Frond  filiform, solid,  celliUar;  Ihtnanlioslj 
composed  of  nidiatiog  free  filaments. 

woiotiphoRta. — Frond  tubular,  hollow,  the  wilIi  Um 
tube  composed  of  radiating  filaments. 

iVasMtiMfi^Frond  filiform,  solid,  elastic,  filamentoni;  tk 
axis  compoNd  of  dosely  packed  uunents,  the  peripheiyrf 
moniliCann  free  filaments. 

J)udrumaia.^VwDA  filifotm,  solid,  gelatinous,  filameat- 
ons,  the  axis  composed  of  a  net-work  of  ansstomotiog 
filaments ;  the  periphery  of  moniliform  free  filamenti. 

CrvudiiMi.— rrond  miform,  consisting  of  a  pinnted  fila- 
ment, whorled  at  tho  points,  with  minute  mnltind  gelatiBosi 
ramoli. 

(Harvey,  Britith  Sea-  W§ed$.) 

GLOSSOP,  Derbyshire,  a  manufacturing  town  snd  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Olossop,  is  uttutf  d 
on  elevated  ground  rising  from  a  deep  valley  near  the  north;- 
western  boundary  of  the  county,  in  03°  S6'  N.  lat.,  1°  55'  W*. 
loiu. ;  distant  49  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Derby,  176  oilrt 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  193  miles  by  tto 
Great  Northern  and  Mandiester  Sheffield  and  LiacolubiR 
railways.  The  population  of  the  townahip  of  Oloaop  ia 
1801  wai  6467 ;  Oat  of  the  entire  pariah,  which  coomu 
49,960  acres,  and  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  coualy.  end 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  England,  was  28,625.  The 
living  is  a  vicarase  in  the  archdeaconi^  of  Derby  and  dioccM 
of  Lichfield.  GlosBop  Poor^Law  Union  cmtauu  10  town- 
ships and  hamlets,  fbnning  a  part  of  Olossop  parish,  with  u 
area  of  20,607  acres  and  a  population  in  16C1  of  WfiHO. 

The  cotton  manofactare,  wnich  ia  carried  on  more  exteit- 
sively  in  Olossop  than. in  any  other  Derbyshire  town,  f^iva 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  About  AO  cfltton* 
mills  are  in  the  town  and  neighhourfaood ;  there  are  alio 
woollen-mills,  uper-mills,  iron-foundries,  dye-woilu.  *nd 
bleach-fielda.  Bniides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chi^ 
Air  Indepoidenti  and  otlwr 
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,  ^  poor  men  and  women  waa  founded  hy  Joseph 

Bigot,  £>q.  There  is  a  UTines  bank.  Melandra  Oastle, 
lituted  on  an  eminence  near  wie  town,  is  the  site  of  a 
Sum  BtitioB;  the  worlca  appear  to  have  been  nearlj 
iquan,  366  feet  by  336  feet ;  the  ramparts,  parts  of  th« 
iteb.  uid  other  portions  maybe  diatingDished.  A  Roman 
ind  called  the  Doctor's  Gate  mna  from  Melandra  Castle  to 


GLOSSOPOBtS,  a  gemu  of  Animala  belonging  to  the 
oifcr  AnaUUoj  and  plaeed  oommonly  near  the  Leeches.  It 
bi  t  posterior  dise,  hot  it  is  not  nictorial. 

GLOTTALITE.   [MiitiiuLOOT,  S.  1.] 

GLYCERIN.   [Chbmktrt,  S.  1 ;  Tisaosa,  Oboawio,  S.  1.] 

6LTCEKIS,  a  gentu  of  Donibranchiate  Annelids.  It  ia 
dkiiigniihad  W  the  form  of  its  head,  ^ich  terminates  in  a 
(oniai  fleshy  oom-Iike  point,  which  is  divided  at  the  top 
into  four  Tery  small  tentacles. 

OLYCERYLE.   rCHEMiBTBY,  S.  2.1 

OLYCOEINE.   fCBKMBTaT,  iS.  2. J 

GLYPUISODON,  a  genus  of  Acanthopterygiona  Fishes 
beloDjpog  to  the  fjunily  Sciisnida.  The  gill-covers  are 
entire,  ud  they  have  a  single  row  of  trenchant  and  some- 
tinei  Botched  teeth.  The  apeeies  are  foond  in  the  AtlaaUe, 
bat  aie  mora  abnndant  in  the  InHaxa  Seas. 

OliTFTODOH  (Owen,  ao  named  &om  the  fluted  ehaiac- 
ter  of  its  teeth  V  a  genns  of  extinct  Fossil  Animala  belonging 
to  the  Older  EdetUata,  and  allied  in  form  and  stmctare  to 
the  modem  Armadillos.  The  first  notice  of  the  discovery  of 
the  resuiu  of  the  akelston  of  a  large  edentate  animal,  with 
fr^menta  of  a  tceaeUted  bony  ansonr,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Armdillo,  appears  in  the  note  appended  to  the  end  of 
Carier'i  diapter  on  the  Megatherium,  in  the  4th  edition  of 
the  '  Ossemena  Fossiles,'  pabllshed  in  1823.  This  notice 
ocean  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  D.  Danissio 
larraiuga,  cnr^  of  Monte  Video,  to  M.  Angnste  St.-Hilaire. 
The  licfai  stated  in  this  letter  are  aa  follovra A  femnr  was 
disocPTsnd  in  the  Bio  del  Lance,  branche  da  Saulia  Grande, 
which  weighed  71ba. ;  it  waa  short,  bat  might  be  from  6  to 
Siadwa  in  width ;  it  zeaemUad  in  eveiy  respect  the  femnr 
if  la  AimadiUo  ;  with  it  was  fimnd  a  portion  of  teaaelated 
buy  irmoer,  vhidi  the  tsaxi  promisee  to  aend  one  of  the 
UBponent  piece*  to  M.  Angoate  (Jeoffnn.  The  tail  waa 
wy  ihort  and  rery  stont ;  it  had  in  like  manner  a  bony 
anDooTjbnt  thia  was  not  verticiUate  or  disposed  in  rings. 
Tbew  fosaila  were  stated  to  have  been  met  vrith  near  the 
niface  of  the  earth,  in  allnvium  or  strata  of  transport,  indi- 
Citife  of  a  very  recent  epoch.  Similar  fossils  are  said  to 
wttiT  ID  analo^oiu  strata  near  the  Lake  Ninim,  on  the 
fnutiet  of  the  Portogneie  coloniea. 

Theie  remains  were  sapposed  to  belong  to  the  Megatht- 
nw,  tod  Cnvier  does  not  appear  to  suspect  that  they 
Wlenged  to  anything  else,  aa  he  merely  remarks  that  the 
•tf^sfAertiMi  had  pushed  its  analogies  with  the  Armadillos 
a>  ar  as  to  be  covered  like  them  vrith  a  scaly  cairass. 

Sslneqaently  rcmaina  of  thia  kind  were  sent  to  England, 
nd  u  the  meantime  M.  lAoxilland  and  Mr.  Poitland,  on 
toispuiiig  theoe  with  those  originally  sent  to  England,  came 
to  the  coDclaaion  that  they  belonged  to  the  genns  Datypus. 
Hiii  however  was  doubted  by  Mr.  Clift  and  Professor  Owen, 
^KiiiS  that  the  confonnation  of  the  alveoli  of  the  jaw  indi- 
oied  X  dentition  differing  more  widely  from  that  of  the 
*mtiog  sDb-genera  of  Armadilloe  than  their  respective 
datsl  characters  differ  from  one  another,  "  It  was  at  this 
oojinictaie,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "  that  Sir  Woodbine 
fvi<h  received  txie  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  an  entire 
Litton,  covered  with  its  tesselated  coat  of  nwl,  about  0 
^  below  the  surface,  in  the  bank  of  a  rivolet  near  the  Rio 
tUtaoa,  about  20  iniJes  aonth  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
mdvith  the  account  this  remarkable  discovery  there  was 
It  the  lime  time  tranamitted  a  drawing  or  sketch  of  the 
*hole  animal,  which  haa  since  been  lithographed,  and  one  of 
^  tceih  of  the  fosnl  itaelt  This  tooth  Sir  Woodbine 
rtiiJn  obligin^y  anbmitted  to  my  examination.  Its  general 
■i^etnre  proved  it  to  belong  to  an  animal  referrible  to  the 
^^lotfato  of  Cuvier ;  but  its  character  was  so  peculiar  that  I 
W  ao  hesitation  in  pronoancing  it  to  differ  from  that  of  any 
WvQ  edentate  animal,  recent  or  fossil,  and  from  ita  inti- 
^»tc  texture,  to  be  indicative  of  a  new  aub-genos  of  the 
Anna<Ullo  family,  for  which  I  proposed  the  name  of  O^/p- 
in  reference  to  the  plated  or  sculptured  character  of 
the  tooth," 

The  Qijfptoivn  differs  from  the  MegaUmiim  not  only  in 
wfen  and  •tnwtore  hat  ia  Uu  nnmwr  of  iu  tetth,  vhieh 


appear  to  be  eight  on  eadi  side  of  each  jaw,  as  in  the  section 
of  ArmadilloB  called  Gabataout  hy  Cuvier.  It  differs  from 
the  Armadillos  in  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  long  process  descending  from  the  zygoma,  in  both 
which  reapeets  it  resembles,  and  evidently  in^cates  a  tran- 
rition  to  tJie  M^atheritm. 

Numerous  remains  of  thia  curious  and  intereating  animal 
have  been  found  in  varioua  parta  of  the  eonntty,  and  a  very 
fine  Bpecisun,  with  the  coat  of  mail  almost  entire,  ia  to  m 
aeen  in  the  moaema  of  the  Colli^  of  Bargeons.  Ftntions  of 
this  animal  an  abo  to  be  aeen  in  the  collection  of  the  Britiah 
Museum. 

Although,  when  the  remmns  of  the  Glyptodon  were  first 
brought  to  Europe,  it  was  not  thought  improbable  that  the 
Megatherium  also  was  enclosed  in  a  gigantic  suit  of  annour, 
no  remains  that  could  be  regarded  aa  the  tesserae  of  such  a 
covering  have  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  always  difficult 
however  to  establish  a  negative,  but  the  fbllowine;  arguments 
have  been  adduced  by  Professor  Owen  against  this  supposi- 
tion, and  will  be  probably  regarded  by  most  naturalists  as 
conclusive : — 

"  1.  The  opinion  of  Cuvier  and  Weiss,  in  favour  of  the 
MegaAarium  b«ng  ao  aimed,  resta  on  no  better  ground  than 
the  mere  fact  of  bony  annour  of  some  gigantic  quadruped 
and  the  akdeton  of  the  M^atkuiim  having  been  discovered 
on  the  aame  continent. 

"8.  Thesheleton,  orits  parts  which  have  been  actually  ae- 
Bociated  with  the  bony  armour  above  mentioned,  belmigstoa 
different  and  smaller  quadruped. 

'*  3.  No  MTt  of  the  akeletott  of  the  Megatherium  presenta 
those  modifications  which  are  related  to  the  support  of  a 
bony  dermal  covering. 

"  4.  The  proportioQB  of  the  component  tessem  of  the  bony 
annour  in  question  to  the  skeleton  of  the  Ofyptodon,  are  the 
same  as  those  between  the  dermal  teasram  and  skeleton  of 
existing  Armadillos,  but  are  vastly  smaller  aa  compued  with 
the  bones  of  the  Megatherium. 

*'  6.  No  bony  aimonr  eompoaed  of  tessene,  having  the 
araMTdativenieto  the  bones  of  the  akeleton  of  the  Mega- 
tkerium,  as  in  the  Olyp^don  ai^exiatiiig  Armadillo^  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

"  6.  The  skeleton  of  the  Megaiktrium  lus  never  been 
found  associated  vrith  bony  aimonr  of  any  kind,  neither  have 
its  parts  been  found  associated." 

(Owen,  Proee»iin$t  ^  thohgieal  Soeuty,  vol.  vii.,  2nd 
series^ 

GMBLIN,  LEOPOLD,  was  bom  at  Oottingen  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  1766.  This  eminent  chemist  and  contributor  to 
the  literature  of  the  science  of  which  he  waa  an  equally 
eminent  academic  teacher,  belonged  to  a  family  which  for 
four  generations  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
chemistry,  the  medical  sciences,  and  several  branches  of 
natural  histoiy,  and  one  member  of  which,  if  not  more,  is 
still  ao  engaged.  Three  of  his  eminent  relatives  imve  already 
been  noticed  in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopedia.' 

Johann  Geoige  Omelio,  apothecary  at  Tubingen,  who  waa 
bom  in  1674,  and  died  1728,  bad  three  sons,  iJl  whom 
devoted  themselves  to  chemistry  and  the  aiUed  sciences. 
The  eldest  Johann  Comad  Omeun  (bora  1707)  waa  a  phy^ 
sician  and  apothecary  at  TQbmgen ;  his  grandson,  Christian 
CtottlobGmeiin  (bom  1792)  is  now  professor  of  chemiatty  in 
the  same  university..  The  second  is  the  subject  of  the 
article  Gmrlin,  John  George.  The  third  son,  Philip 
Friedrich  Gmelin  ^bom  1722),  succeeded  the  last-mentioned 
in  his  professorship  of  chemistry  and  botany  at  Tubingen, 
and  died  there  m  1768.  His  elder  son  was  GusLiir, 
Samuel  Qottlibb,  and  bis  younger  son  Guklin,  John 
Frederick,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  chair,  and  afterwards 
became  professor  of  chemiatn'  at  Gottingen,  waa  the  father 
of  the  distinguished  man  we  have  now  to  commemorate. 

Leopold  Gmelin,  from  1799  to  1804  attended  the 
Lyceum  in  that  city,  and  in  the  summer  of  1804,  bis  father'a 
lectures  on  mineialo^.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Tiibingen,  where  he  practised  chemical  manipulation 
in  the  pharmaceutical  laborato^  of  his  oeai-  relation,  Dr. 
Christian  Gmelin  (the  son  of  Johann  Conrad  Gmelin  and 
hther  of  Christian  UotUob  Gmelin,  both  already  mentioned), 
and  attended  Killmeyer'a  lectures  on  chemistry.  In  the 
autumn  of  1600  he  returned  to  Gottingen,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  zeal  to  all  branches  of  medical  science,  but 
especially  to  chemistry,  for  which  he  attended  Stromev<w'> 
lectures ;  he  also  studied  mathematics.  After  passing 
tinnoiahod  nuniiiAtionj  he  veat,  in  the  mi 
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to  WiirtomlMi|[,  ud  thane*  to  SmUerland,  which  h«  tm- 
veraed  in  all  directions,  hammer  in  hand.  From  th«  aatiimn 
of  1600  to  Kaster  1811  ha  remained  in  Tiibingm,  and  then 
want  to  Vienna,  where  he  visited  the  hospitals,  and  carried 
out,  in  Jacqnic^  laboratory,  the  greater  port  of  the  eiperi- 
ments,  which  form  the  baidi  of  his  Ooctoc-diasertation '  On 
the  Black  Pigment  of  the  Eye,*  poblished  in  1618,  and 
afterwards  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Schwei^er's  Journal. 
He  left  Vienna  in  the  apriag  of  that  year,  and  went  to  Italy, 
where  be  remained  till  the  spring  of  181^  chiefly  at  Naplea, 
bnt  for  some  time  also  at  Rome. 

The  obsen'atioDS  and  collections  made  in  these  jotune3ri 
supplied  the  principal  materials  of  the  chemico-mineralogical 
investi^tions  which  formed  the  subject  of  his '  Habilitation- 
SchriH;"  or  thesis  at  Heidelberg,  '  On  Baoyne,  and  minerals 
related  to  it,  together  with  geognoitic  observations  on  the 
moontains  of  ancieot  Latiuni,'  published  in  1814.  On  his 
way  back  to  Gottingen  he  stayed  some  time  at  Heidelbeiig, 
where  the  professor  of  chemistry,  George  Succow,  being  then 
recently  d^d,  Umelin  was  encoaraged  to  gin  leetorei  on 
that  science.  Avathng  himself  of  the  opportnoitr  thas  pre- 
sented, he  obtained  the  *  venia  docandi  *  m  Heideute^,  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  Ooltiogen}  making  the 
nece^aary  preparations  fur  hia  new  duties,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  began  his  career  as  an  academic  teacher  in 
ili-idelberg,  which  he  subsequently  porsnf-d  with  zeal  and 
success  for  nearly  forty  years.  Twstve  months  sfto-wards  he 
was  nppointed  extraordinary  professor  of  chemistry  in  Uia 
nniversity.  Ilis  celebrated  '  Handbook  of  Chemistry  *  was 
then  already  begun.  In  the  autumn  of  1814  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  practical  researches 
in  Vau^nelin's  laboratory.  Two  years  afterwards  he  mar- 
ried Lni»e  Manrer,  the  daughter  of  a  cletgyman  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  settled  there,  dediuing  the  ^pointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  el-.emiatry  tit  Berlin,  whither  he  waa  invited  in  1817. 
to  succeed  KUproth  [Kiaproth.  Mahtiii  HamtT],  who  died 
in  that  year.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Heidelberg.  In  1835, 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  fill  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Ootlingen,  preferring  to  remain  in  his  adopted  home, 
although  hia  emoluments  there  were  much  leu  than  they 
would  have  been  either  at  Gottingen  or  at  Berlin.  In  the 
Ulter  portion  of  his  life  he  was  so  completely  engrossed  with 
the  f;if!antic  labour  of  preparing  the  fonrth  edition  of  hia 
<  Handbook,'  that  he  became  quite  neglecthil  of  his  health. 
In  1848,  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which,  though  it 
only  deprived  him  for  a  while  of  his  power  of  action,  de- 
Btioyed  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  hii  manner,  and  elasti- 
city of  spirit.  But  he  still  worked  at  hia  *  Handbook'  with 
nntiring  assiduity,  aa  shown  by  the  volumes  which  «fte> 
wards  appeared.  In  1650,  he  was  again  attacked  W  pandy- 
Bis,  which  obliged  him  to  resiijn  his  profiBssorial  functions. 
He  still  however  remuned  active  in  the  cause  of  science,  and 
labonred  eunestly  at  the  second  volame  of  the  '  Organic 
Chemistry,*  which  he  completed  in  May.  186S.  But  from 
that  time  his  powers,  both  mental  and  Wily,  rapidly  de- 
Slined ;  an  insidious  disease  of  the  brain  was  steadily  saining 
grouDd.  In  the  i-^tiDg  of  1853  it  became  evident  that  his 
end  was  approacbing,  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  April,  in 
the  lixty-nfih  year  of  his  age. 

Leopold  Omelln's  original  reesarcbes  in  chemistry  are 
unmerons  \  thev  are  all  of  high  character,  and  as  complete 
as  the  means  of  investigation  existing  at  the  time  when  they 
wen  instituted  would  admit.  In  1820  he  nodertook,  in 
conjunction  with  Tiedemann,  a  aeries  of  experiment*  on 
digestion ;  and  in  1826  and  1827  these  two  philonphers 
published  their  celebrated  work,  entitled  'Die  Verdanuog 
nach  Venuchen.*  But  the  greatest  service  which  he  rendered 
to  science, — "a  service  in  which,"  in  the  words  of  compe- 
tent authority,  "  he  surpassed  all  his  predeceeaon  and  all  his 
contemporaries  ** — consuted  in  the  production  of  hia '  Hand- 
bucli  der  Ch^mie,'  the  beginningand  later  progress  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  above.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Thom- 
son, F.R.S.,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistnr  in  the 
University  of  Glacgow,  had  published  the  earlier  editions  of 
hu  'System  of  Chemistry,'  in  which  he  reduced  to  oider,  in 
n  clear  atid  exact  manner,  the  facts  of  the  science,  scattered 
at  the  time  he  wrote  over  a  thousabd  different  publications, 
and  had  ihus  himself  conferred  an  inestimable  beoetit,  e^pe- 
eially  on  British  cbemists ;  other  writers  also  bad  anaiifted 
large  quantities  of  materials  in  systematic  order ;  bnt  for 
completeness  and  fidelity  of  cullation,  and  con^eculiveness  of 
wrangenient,  Gm«Uii*a  *  Handbook  *  u  ourivaUed.  In  it  tho 


known  facta  of  the  icience  an  dondenstd  into  the  saaUcit 
poBkible  space,  but  nevertheless  it  presents  a  cotnpleU  jhc 
tun  of  them.  Detached  and  long-forgettsa  obssrvatiou  of 
other  chemists  ware  oftan  indebted  to  the  tathor  for  Snt 
giving  them  their  true  valtie.  In  Ikii  enatwgck,  to  ise  tin 
words  adopted,  in  IBM,  by  the  Prondcnt  of  the  Cbemiol 
Somety  of  London,  of  which  Gmelin  was  a  foreign  member, 
he  "  seta  tho  example  of  putting  together,  in  a  purely  objee< 
tive  view,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  several  mvestigsUn, 
all  that  has  been  observed  withm  the  domun  of  dtoiuitiy, 
— not,  indeed,  withholding  hia  own  opinions,  but  pladog 
them  side  by  side  with  those  of  others,  and  navsr  lapprewus 
the  ktter." 

The  'Handbook  of  Chemistry,*  moreover,  hu  often 
directed  attention  to  deficiencies  and  contradietioni  in  exiit* 
ing  chemical  knowledge,  and  has  thus  aiven  rise  to  «v 
investigatioDS  ;  it  has  also  been  widely  influential  in  extuid- 
ing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  chemistry,  not  only  in  QentuBT, 
hot  wherever  the  adoiee  is  caltividM.  The  fint  ediiitu, 
which  appMMd  in  the  yean  1B17-1819,  incladid  in  a  cubi- 
iwratively  small  apace  tha  extent  of  chemical  seieMs  tliea 
xnown ;  the  fonrth,  which  ««■  the  last  prepared  by  GimIid 
himself,  was  published  from  1843  to  1852,  and  compRhesdi 
inorganic  chemistry,  bat,  nnfortonately,  only  a  small  psrttl 
organic  chemistry.  From  this  the  English  editioo,  ucm  in 
course  of  publicttlion  nnder  the  aQspic«s  of  the  Carrndith 
Society,  is  translated  by  Mr.  Heniy  Watts,  B.A.,  Fellow  d{ 
the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  of  whose  'Quiiteiiy 
Joomal'  he  is  also  the  editor.  The  additions  made  by  hioi 
bring  the  '  Handbook '  down  to  the  existing  state  of  cbemiol 
science  at  the  time  of  publication  of  each  volume.  Tr.t 
desire  to  make  this  work  generally  available  to  Britiih 
chemista,  was  one  of  the  motives  which  originally  coniri- 
bttted  to  die  establishment  of  the  Cavendish  Society.  Tin 
fint  volume  wm  pohltahtd  at  the  md  of  ibe  year  1816 ;  tbt 
elevenUi,  being  the  fifth  of  ormnie  ehemiitiy,  has  rcenllr 
appeared  (November  1807).  The  tiantlation  is  centinus 
from  a  new  Gennan  edition. 

In  the  '  Annals  of  Philomphy '  for  August  and  Septembei 
1814,  (Series  t.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  115, 193,)  a  few  months  oa\j 
after  the  appearance  of  Gmelin's  Thesis  in  Germaoy,  Dr. 
Thomson  published  satiEfactoiy  abstracts  in  Englith  of  tht 
geological  and  mioeralogical  portions  reapectively.  Of  hit 
dissertation  on  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye.  Dr.  Thvom 
gave  a  short  account  in  the  same  work  for  January  1816(to1. 
vii,  p.  54,)  in  which  Gmelin's  examination  of  the  ink  of  tbt 
cuttle-fish,  which  he  had  found  to  possess  very  nearly  tki 
aame  properties  with  the  black  pigment,  ia  compand  witk 
Dr.  PFoat*B,  then  recently  poblished. 

GOArs  BEARD.  [TsiooroeoH.] 

OOAT-MOTH.  [Coesus.] 

GOAT-PEPPER.  [Capsicuji.] 

GOAT-WEED,   [^oopodiuh,  &  S.} 

OODERICH.  rCANA0A,&2.] 

GOGOL,  NIKOLAY,  a  Kusaian  author  of  gnat  ealtfarity, 
whose  career  throws  a  light  on  several  points  of  the  monl 
and  political  state  of  bis  country.  He  was  bom  appsrently 
about  1810,  in  Malomasia,  or  Little  Russia,  the  inhabituU 
of  which  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Great  fiutsia  by 
vivacity  of  chancter  and  a  comparatively  strong  feeling  of 
self-respect  and  independence.  They  have  s  Ungoaga  or 
dialect  of  their  own,  about  ss  distinct  from  that  of  Kiwia  ■• 
the  Lowland  Scotch  &om  the  English,  bnt  of  which  no  w 
ia  made  in  serious  compoaition.  Gogol  was  edncsied  it 
Keghin,  at  the  Beiborodko  Lyceum,  n  provincial  hig^  iduKj 
founded  and  endowed  by  one  of  the  Beiborodko  £mily,  w 
one  of  tha  few  institntions  of  the  kind  in  RnsHt  wbick  in 
not  directly  aupported  by  the  public  money.  On  conpktiof 
his  education  Iw  r«paired  to  SU  Petersbuigh  in  sest^  « 
employment  under  government,  and  it  ia  said  that  hisclainis 
were  rejected  by  one  of  the  govammeBt  ofiicca  on  the  ground 
that  be  was  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Kussian  iu- 
guage.  Soon  after  he  published  his  first  worit,  a  collectioa 
of  short  novels  and  sketches,  entitled  '  Evenings  at  a  Farm- 
house '  ('  Vechera  na  Khutorie').  The  book  becaui*  imme- 
diately popular,  and  the  charm  of  the  style  was  compa'vd 
by  Russian  critics  to  that  of  Washington  Irving.  It  cousisU 
of  a  series  of  delineations  of  country  life  to  Maloruwi^ 
whidi  are  said  to  be  retoarkable  for  their  fidelity.  It 
soon  foUowvd  by  '  Mirgorud,'  a  supptemt-ntary  collection  of 
the  same  character,  which  met  witti  equal  favour.  Una  of 
the  autlior'a  habita  deserves  reuaik ;  Uogol,  like  PickciHi 
was  noted  for  the  excellence  with  which  Ee  read  ahnd  hu 
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na  piodastioBt,  nd  it  ii  i&id  that  in  eetnpoilng  a  dialt^s, 
it  vu  his  practice  to  recite  all  the  different  BpMchu  in  fha- 
nettr  Won  oonmittiDg  them  to  paper,  by  meaiu  of  which 
he  uoeilaiiied  mora  eatisfactorilj  if  they  ware  in  oompleta 
MUOMDee  with  what  the  eharaeter  and  aitaatloii  reqn 
flewoB  tiitd  Ids  povert  in  the  dima,  and  his  eonudy  of 
'jbtt  Beriior'  net  with  tht  moit  brilliant  saecess.  A 
itnur  fai  Bwna  is  the  title  of  a  high  govemroent  officer 
jgip^ehsd  to  a  province  to  aaoertain  end  report  on  the  cha- 
ncier of  its  admiaiitr^ion.  The  plot  and  the  moral  of  the 
pby  is,  that  an  impostor  who  makes  his  sppesranoe  at  a  pro- 
Tincial  cajAtal,  sssDming  this  title,  discovers  lech  Dnirerssl 
pecnUtiou  andmiscondoct  smong  all  the  government  ofEcials, 
tbat  when  he  is  at  last  discovered  they  are  glad  to  let  him 
(iff  Kot  free  and  bosh  np  the  whole  affair.  The  Emperor 
Nicolu,  who  law  the  play  acted  more  than  onee,  gave  it 
hit  marked  applaose.  It  was  however  chiefly  popular  among 
tlM  RonisQ  liberal  party,  who  affixed  to  it  a  deeper  signifi- 
cuee  than  to  a  foreigner  appears  altogether  jast,  and  ooori- 
dered  it  in  open  and  aerioas  atlaolc  on  the  institBtions  of 
Suna  in  general.  That  it  was  not  looked  upon  In  this 
light  hf  the  goveruBMnt  seems  snlBeiently  proved  by  the 
a])poiBlneBt  of  Oiwol  as  profiMSor  of  histoiy  at  the  Uni- 
TenitTrfSt.  Petersbnrg,  where  it  ms  his  intention  toderote 
UBBelf  to  mcne  serlons  studies.  His  next  work  however 
vas  SDOtfaa  novel,  the  '  Adventnres  of  Chiehagov,  or  Dead 
Sonlt'  ('  Pokbozhdeniya  Cbiebagova  ila  Mertvaiya  Dosbi '), 
pnbli^  St  Moscow  in  lB4fi.  The  English  pnblie  has  an 
opfwrtaid^  of  forming  an  estimate  of  this,  the  principal 
vork  of  Qogpl,  as  an  Englisfa  translation  of  it  appeared  in 
1854,  under  the  title  of  ■  Home  Life  in  Raasia,  by  a  HDsrian 
Noble,'  fslielv  declared  in  the  preface  to  b«  an  ncpablished 
nurel,  oriKinally  written  by  a  Rossian  in  the  Engliah  lan- 
gnsge.  The  style  of  the  English  version  is  indeed  remark- 
ablj  bad,  while  that  of  the  Knisian  original  is  remarkably 
gooA ;  bot  the  naitt  strength  of  a  novel  lies  in  the  plot  and 
chaiseters.  The  hero  of  the  '  Dead  Bonis/  like  the  hero  of 
the  '  Revisor/  Is  a  daring  impostor,  who  goes  abont  to  a 
smbsr  of  eoantij  gentlemen  to  pnmsde  them  to  sell  to 
Um  the  nominal  pn^terty  in  thrir  dead  serHi,  or,  as  ^ey 
m  techBicsDy  called  in  wissia,  their  '  dead  sonls,*  for  the 
pDrpose  of  oDtBining  an  advance  from  government  as  the 
}ffuprietor  of  a  certain  nambef  of  serfs — the  names  of  the 
itu  not  being  for  »  certain  period  struck  off  tbe  records. 
Some  of  the  cbaiaeten  introdneed  in  the  tale  certainly 
ikelcbed  with  vigour,  hot  in  no  other  prodeotien  of  Rnsalsn 
literstDre  ll  the  foreign  reader  so  much  at  ft  loss  to  delect 
the  charm  which  has  excited  the  eathaaiasm  of  the  native 
chties.  The  praises  which  were  lavished  en  the  orieipsl 
may  be  suspected  of  having  their  origin  partly  in  poluical 
feelings, 

SooB  after  the  appearanoe  of  the  book  which  raised  his 
bme  to  its  highest  point,  the  aathor,  whoso  health  was  bad, 
obtained  permission  to  travel  abroad,  and  was  still  ftbroad  at 
ttetime  of  thepnblication  of  Select  Passages  from  N.  Oc^I'r 
Conespondence -with  his  Friends'  f  *  VQibrannnlya  Miesta  U 
Perepi«ki  s  Dmrismi  *)»  St.  Petersrarg,  1847,  Sfo.  Prom 
tte  height  of  popularity  this  publication  sunk  him  at  once  to 
tbe  lowest  depths  of  contempt.  His  liberal  friends  found 
tarpriae  that  the  satirist  of  Bussia,  when  at  home,  had 
^nme  tiie  panegyrist  of  Rnssia,  autocracy  and  all,  when 
bf  vend  the  frontier.  Beilinsky,  who  waa  one  of  the  principal, 
ttiacked  him  fiercely  in  the '  Sovremennlk,'  ooe  of  the  leading 
reviews  in  St.  Peterabarg,  in  an  article  which  could  hardly 
\mt  beeB  expected  to  pass  the  eeoBorship.  Gogol  addressed 
to  hiiQ  s  letter  of  remonstrance,  protesting  tliat  the  change 
vhich  had  taken  place  in  his  opinions  was  the  result  of  con- 
miction  produced  by  reflection  and  experience.  Bielinsky, 
*ho  dying  of  consumption,  had  himself  obtained  permission 
<o  leave  Ihissia,  addressed  to  him  from  hi«  sick  bed  ftt  Salz- 
jmiui  ose  of  the  most  tnribly  crashing  letters  to  be  fband 
in  the  whole  uwals  of  UteratBre,  and  which  was  first  printed, 
^'th  the  rest  of  tbe  correspondence,  in  the  'Polyarnaya 
Zrieida,*  or  '  Polar  Star,'  a  Russian  periodical  issued  in 
^rtidoB  in  1S66.  •*  Yes,"  exclaims  Bielmsky, "  I  loved  you 
^tb  all  the  passion  with  which  a  man  warmly  attached  to  his 
eomiry,can  love  its  hope,  its  honoar,  its  glory,  one  of  its 
great  Uaders  in  ihe  paih  of  Belf-consciousness,  development, 
"><t  progress.  Yon  had  good  csniie  indeed  to  be  shaken  out 
0'  your  rppose  of  sool,  for  a  minute  at  least,  when  you  lost 
tl«  n  -hi  tu  Ktich  love  as  tliis.  I  do  not  speak  thus  because 
I  &>i)fciiler  sny  feelings  of  miqe  an  adequate  recompense  for 
lodi  grniBB  as  yours,  but  becasse  in  this  respect  I  do  not 


stand  alone,  hnt  represent  a  raoltitnde  of  whom  neither  yoo 
nor  I  have  ever  aeea  the  majority,  aBd  who  have  never  seen 
yon."  "  Yon,"  be  slterwarda  bursts  out,  "yoB,  the  SBthor 
of  the  Review  and  the  Drad  Sonls, — can  you,  sincerely,  and 
from  yonr  soul,  raise  a  hymn  of  praisa  to  the  disputing 
Rnsrian  eleny,  phudng  it  inuneasnraUy  above  the  elergy  S 
the  Jtomaa  CaUiolles.  Let  as  SBpjMse  yon  do  not  know  that 
the  latter  was  sometimes  somelhing,  while  the  former  was 
never  nothing  bBt  the  IsclLey  and  idave  the  seeular  power ; 
but  is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  that  our  elergy  stands  in 
the  lowest  degree  of  contempt  with  Russian  society  and  the 
Russian  people.  Is  not  a  '  pope  *  throughout  Knssia  for 
every  Rnaaisn  the  represeotative  of  gluttony,  meanness, 
servility^  impudence  I  ....  I  will  net  dilate  on  your  di- 
thyrambie  abont  the  bond  of  affection  between  the  Rnssian 
nation  and  its  rulers.  I  will  only  say  that  this  dithyramble 
has  met  with  no  sympathy,  and  tuu  lowered  you  even-in  the 
eyes  of  persons  who  in  other  respects  are  very  close  to  yoo 
in  the  direction  you  are  taking,  i  leave  it  to  your  conscience 
to  inttndcate  itself  with  the  divine  beauty  of  Autocracy; 
only  eontinne  to  have  the  good  sense  to  contemplate  it  from 
a  reasonable  distanee, — when  near,  it  is  not  so  beaatifnl,  and 

is  apt  to  be  daDMToai  Yon  placed  yonraelf  too 

high  in  the  opiniim  of  the  Rnssian  pnblie  fmr  it  to  be  able  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  such  convictions  as  this.  What 
may  seem  natural  enough  in  fools  esnnot  seem  natural  in  a 
man  of  genius."  Bieliosky  goes  on  to  acense  him  of  views 
of  pefsen&l  emolument,  and  touches  with  bitterness  on  a 
passage  in  the  '  Perepiski,'  in  which  Gogol  had  appeared  to 
■pesk  with  humility  of  his  own  works,  and  to  intimate  that 
he  did  not  share  tbe  opinion  of  their  admirers.  "  These  per- 
sons," says  Bielinskjf,  "  may  in  their  admirstion  of  you  have 
made  more  noise  with  their  applause  than  the  ease  required ; 
but  after  all,  their  enthusiasm  sprang  from  so  pure  snd  noble 
a  source  that  it  waa  altogether  unbecoming  in  you  to  sur- 
render them  Bp  in  the  hee  of  their  enemies  and  yours,  sBd 
to  aocnse  them  into  the  baniain  of  attributing  a  wrong  meaning 
to  yonr  productions.**  The  n^y  of  Gogol  to  this  bitter 
diauibe is siognlar.  **aod  knows," he  writes,  "there  may 
be  some  truth  in  what  yon  say v— One  thing  appears  to  me 
an  established  troth — that  I  do  not  know  Russia:— that  mndi 
has  been  changed  In  it  since  I  left,  and  that  I  must  almost 
begin  to  study  it  anew  to  know  it  now.  The  Inference  I 
draw  from  this  for  myself  is,  that  it  behoves  me  not  only  not 
to  pnnt  new  sketches  of  life,  but  not  even  two  lines  on  the 
subject  till  I  have  returned  to  Russia,  have  seen  It  with  my 
own  eyes,  aqd  touched  it  with  my  own  hands."  Neither 
Bieliosky  nor  Gogol  ever  returned,  Blelinaky  died  in  France 
looB  after  the  Paris  revolution  of  Pebrnary  1848,  which  be 
bailed  as  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  liberty;  and  Gogol,  whose 
last  letter  is  dated  from  Ostend,  in  August  1647,  soon  followed 
him.  His  death  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  Ib  recent  Russian 
pBbllcatioDS,  but  we  have  not  seen  its  real  date  stated. 

GOLD,  one  of  the  preclons  metals.  It  differs  remarkably 
from  other  metals,  with  a  very  few  ezceptioiu,  in  the  £ut 
that  it  is  found  in  nature  in  its  metallic  state.  It  Is  occof* 
sionally  fonnd  mineralised  by  tellnrinm.  Native  gold  is 
MoBometric,  and  occurs  in  cubes  without  cleavage,  also  in 
grains,  thin  laminee,  and  masses,  sometimes  filiform  or  reti- 
culated. The  colour  varies  in  ahade,  sometimes  being  a 
bright  yellow,  at  others  almost  silrery- white,  from  the  quan-  ■ 
tity  of  silver  with  which  it  is  mixed.  It  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable.  Hardness  to  3.  Specific  gravity  18  to  20, 
varying  according  to  the  metals  alloyed  with  the  gold. 
Native  gold  usually  contains  silver,  and  in  very  various  pro- 
portions. The  finest  uative  gold  from  Russia  yielded — gold 
silver  0*16,  copper  0*35,  iroB  0'05;  specific  gravity 
19'0^.  A  gold  from  Marmato  afforded  only  73*45  percent, 
of  gold,  with  26*43  per  cent,  of  silver ;  specific  gravity 
18*666.  This  last  is  in  the  proportion  of  3  of  gold  to  1  of 
dIvN.  The  foUowiBg  proportions  have  also  been  observed 
3j[  to  1}  ft  to  I,  0  to  1,  8  to  1 ;  and  tills  is  tbf  most  common} 
IS  to  1  also  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Copper  la  often  found  in  alloy  with  gol^,  a|ld  also  Pallft- 
dbm  and  Rhodium. 

A  Rhodium  Gold  from  Mexico  pave  the  specific  gravity 
10  5  to  16'8,  and  coutaiBed  34  to  43  per  cent,  of  rhodium. 

Iron  and  copper  pyrites  are  ofteB  mistaken  for  gold  by 
those  inexperienced  ia  ores.  Gold  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  beiBg  easily  cut  in  slices  and  Battening  BBder  a  hammer. 
The  pyrites  when  ponnded  are  reduced  to  powder :  iron 
pyrites  is  too  hard  to  yield  at  all  to  a  knife,  and  copper 
pyrites  affords  a  dull  greenish  powder.  Moreov^^tbe  pyntet 
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off  ndphu  when  tUon^y  htatad,  wUle  gold  melts 
withoat  any  mch  odoor.  • 

Native  gold  if  to  a  Urge  extent  obtained  from  allnvial 
wa^iiiigi.  It  ifl  also  foimd  disseminated  throagh  certain 
rocks,  especially  qoartz  and  talcose  rocks,  and  is  often  oon> 
tained  in  pyrites,  conititatiiig  the  aarifenras  pyrifM;  tiie 
detrilas  affording  gold-dnst  has  proceeded  from  some  gold- 
bearing  rocks. 

Gold  is  widely  distributed  OTer  the  globe.  It  ocean  in 
Brazil  (where  formerly  a  great  part  of  that  ORed  was  obtained), 
along  the  chain  of  mountains  which  rons  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast,  especiaUy  near  Villa  Rica,  and  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Oeraes;  in  New  Granada,  at  Antioqaia,  Cboco,  and 
Orion ;  in  Chili ;  sparingly  in  Peru  and  Mexico ;  in  the 
aonthem  of  the  United  States.  In  Earope  it  is  most  abanduit, 
in  Hungary,  at  Konigsberg,  Schemuitz,  and  Felsobanya,  and 
in  Tranylvania,  at  Kapnik,  Voros^tok,  and  OffenUmya ;  it 
occurs  also  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  the  Reass,  and  the 
Aar ;  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Penoide  Alps,  from  the 
Smplon  and  Monte  Rosa  to  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  in  Pied- 
mont ;  in  Spain,  formerly  worked  in  Astniias ;  in  the  connty 
of  Wicklow  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  Sweden  at  Edelfors.  In  the 
Ural  Mountains  there  are  Talnable  mines,  also  in  the  Cailles 
Alonntains  in  Little  Tibet.  There  are  mines  in  Africa  at 
Kordofan,  between  Dar-fur  and  Abyssinia;  also  south  of 
Sahara,  in  the  western  part  of  Africa  from  Senegal  to  Cape 
Palmat;  also  along  the  coast  opposite  Madagascar,  between 
S2*  and  23°  S.  lat.,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Ophir  of 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Other  r^ions  in  which  gold  is  found 
are  China,  Japan,  Formosa,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Until  lately  nearly  all  the  gold  of  commerce  came  from 
Asiatic  Rnssta  and  Mexico,  but  recent  discoveriis  ot  gold  in 
Califoniia  and  Anstralia  haveopened  new  and  vast  lonroes  of 

^rlm  1600  to  1700  the  entire  supply  of  gcdd  for  Enrope 
was  obtained  from  America,  whose  mines  are  estimated  m 
the  one  hnndred  years  to  have  produced  337,000,0002.  worth 
of  the  precious  metaL  During  the  18th  century  the  supply 
of  gold  and  silver  was  still  mainly  derived  from  the  Ame- 
ricas, the  great  mine  of  Valenciana  producing  125,000/.  ster- 
ling per  annnm  for  40  years,  and  Uie  district  of  Zaccatecas 
adding  lai^ely  to  the  amount,  although  these  were  rapidly 
failing  towards  the  end  of  the  centuiy.  A  great  increase  of 
gold  was  produced  from  the  mines  of  Russia,  which  are  still 
veiy  prodoctive ;  they  are  piincipaUy  allnvial  wiudiings,  and 
these  washings  seldom  yield  mora  than  60  grains  of  gold  for 
40U0lba  of  soil,  never  more  than  120  grains.  The  utovinm 
is  generally  most  productive  where  the  loose  matn^al  is  most 
ferruginous.  The  mines  of  Ekaterinburg  are  in  the  parent 
rock— a  quartz  constituting  veins  in  a  half-decomposed  grsr 
nite  called  Beresite,  which  is  connected  wiUi  talcose  and 
chloritic  schists.  The  shafts  are  sunk  vertically  in  the  bere- 
site, seldom  below  25  feet,  and  thence  lateral  galleries  are 
mn  to  the  veins.  These  mines  afforded  between  the  years 
1720  and  1841  679  poods  of  gold,  or  about  30,000  lbs.  troy. 
The  whole  of  the  Russian  mines  yielded  in  164S,  970  poods 
of  gold,  or  42,000  lbs.  troy,  half  of  which  was  from  Siberia, 
east  of  the  Urals.  In  1843  the  yield  was  nearly  60,000  lbs. 
trov;  in  1845,  62.000  lbs.  troy ;  and  in  1846,  76,353  lbs. 

In  the  five  following  yean  to  1801  neu4y  296,932  lbs. 
troy  weight  of  gold  have  been  niaed  in  Russia. 

At  the  Transylvania  mines  the  gold  ii  obtained  by  mining, 
and  these  mines  have  beoi  woilced  since  ti^  time  of  the 
Romsns.  The  annual  yield  of  Europe  exclusive  of  Russia 
is  not  above  200,000^  The  sands  of  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and 
Danube  contain  gold  in  small  quantities.  The  ssnds  of  the 
richest  quality  contain  only  about  56  parts  of  gold  in 
100,000,000.  Sands  containing  less  than  half  this  proportion 
are  worked.  Africa  yields  annually  at  least  4500  lbs.  troy, 
and  Southern  Africa  1250  lbs.  For  an  account  of  the  gold- 
repon  and  gold-produce  of  California,  see  CAuroawu,  .S*.  S. 

From  November  1600  to  June  1851  the  Bank  of  England 
issued  9.000,000  sovereigns,  bein§  at  the  rate  of  16,000,000  a 
year,  and  so  great  is  the  increasing  demand  for  gold  coins, 
that  the  nto  of  production  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  it. 


In  the  year  1866  there  wen  ocdned  at  the  royal  mint 


4,80^160  Kmnaoii,  and  2,881,809  hairmtnuns :  tsW 

6,001,114/.  IQr. 

A  large  quantity  of  gold  is  consumed  every  year  in  ails  sis 
manubctnres,  and  thus  regularly  removed  from  the  stock  of 
ourdrcnlating  wealth.  In  Binniagham  not  less  than  1000  si, 
of  fine  gold  are  used  every  week,  and  the  veddy  connBip. 
tion  of  gold  leaf  is  as  follows 

Onnm. 

London        •      ■      ■      ■      •  400 

Edinbutgh  35 

Birmingham         ....  70 

Manchester  40 

Dublin  It 

Liverpool        .      •  .  .  15 

Leeds  6 

01i«gow   6 

Total  ...  084  wetklr, 
of  whidi  not  one-tenth  can  beieeovered.  For  gilduig  wtui 
by  the  electrotype  and  tlw  water-gilding  nroeesses  not  Im 
than  10,000  os.  of  gold  are  required  annually.  One  establiilh 
ment  in  the  Potteries  employs  3500/.  worth  of  tfi^^'^ 
aimum,  and  nearly  2000/.  worth  is  used  by  another.  Ttu 
consumption  of  gold  in  the  Potteries  of  Slaffofdihin  fv 
gilding  porcelain  and  making  crimson  and  roBe-coIovnui 
from  7000  to  10,000  oz.  per  annum. 

The  Indus  and  the  Euphrates  were  the  earlieit  ipoti 
whence  man  obtained  the  precious  metal,  gold— Nobii  atd 
Ethiopia  on  the  south,  and  Siberia  on  the  north  next  opeud 
out  their  auriferous  treason  to  gratify  human  neoesiity  ui 
to  ind]tlge  human  luxury.    Enrope  then  began  to  nnfudbcr 

Silden  stores,  and  Illyria  and  the  Pyrenees,  together  widi  the 
nd  of  the  Hnngaiiaas  and  many  parte  of  OemsDytotbi 
Rhine,  wen  eongfat  luccessfully  for  gold.  Our  iilndi 
yielded  something  to  the  store,  and  then  the  New  World  of 
the  Americans  opened  by  Columbus  a  source  from  wbit^  tlw 
Old  World  was  to  snppW  iu  golden  waste.  Oa  and  ouilill 
westward  rolled  the  goldui  ball,  until  at  length  it  rested  in 
California;  Enrope  and  Asia  rush  equally  to  that  sev 
El  Dorado,  and  the  man  of  China  is  found  at  the  tide  ol  tlit 
English  gold  streams.  Then,  as  if  to  double  the  girdle,  the 
islands  of  the  Fhdfie  and  our  own  Anatnlia  open  their 
exceeding  stores. 

Austr^ia  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  gold'beanif 
district  in  relation  to  Great  Britain.  Her  uwres  are  now  beioj 
crowded  with  emigrants  from  the  mother  countrv  aeddng  the 
precious  metal,  and  in  proportion  to  her  population  she  ii 
now  undoubtedly,  in  this  point  of  idew,  the  richest  coontij  of 
the  world.    [Aobtulu,  S.  2 ;  Emiosation,  S.  2.] 

For  the  purpose  of  guiding  tiiose  who  ue  seeking  Autnlil 
on  account  of  its  gold,  the  professors  of  Natural  Scieoce,  is 
the  Moseom  of  Practical  Oeiology,  delivered  a  conrte  of  le^ 
turesinthesnmmerof  1602.  These  lectures  were  aifollowi:— 

1.  '  The  Geology  of  Australia,  with  Especial  Refereoce  to 
the  Gold  Regions,'  by  J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.A.  F.G.S.,  loeil 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland;  author  of  'Siteicb 
of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Australia.' 

2.  '  On  our  knowledge  of  Australian  Rocks  as  deriTed  from 
their  Organic  Remains,  by  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. 

3.  '  The  Chemical  Properties  of  Gold,  and  the  Mode  of 
Distinguishing  it  from  other  anbstances  wsembling  it,' 
Lyon  Play&ur,  C£.  V,K& 

4.  'The  Dressing  or  Mechanical  Ptepaiation  of  Oeld  Or*,* 
by  W.W.  Smith,  HJi.  F.OJS. 

5  *  The  Metalla^cal  Treatment  and  Assaying  of  Gold 
Ores,' by  John  Percy,  H.D.  F.R.8. 

6.  '  The  History  and  SUtistica  of  Gold/  by  Robert  Hnot, 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  auriferous  rocks  of  Autialis 
from  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Jukes 

"  In  Mi.  Arrowsmith's  map,  appended  to  the  ParlismeDt^iiT 
Report  just  issued,  all  the  auriferous  spots  are  nuiked  in 
yellow.  They  occur  at  intervals  along  the  flsnki  of  th*; 
Great  Elastem  Chain,  or  on  iU  lateral  spurs  and  loboniiute 
ranges  throagh  an  extent  of  conntry  about  lOOO  mitaa 
length,  about  aa  far  as  from  London  to  Gibraltar  or  th«coe> 
fines  of  Turkejr,  or  as  from  London  to  Iceland  in  astni^ 
ine.  The  principal  localities  marked  on  this  map  are  Qrsliot 
Range  and  Burnet  River,  north  of  the  Coadsnuae ;  Suol^ 
Creek  and  Canning  Downs  in  tiie  Uoraton  Bnv  distiict; 
several  apota  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  Plsiaii  »• 
Toron  and  Conobalason  the  Macquairie,  below  Bathnist;  the 
Abenromhie  Rivwatthe  haid  oMhe  Lachlaaj  90»  V*" 
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on  mA  tide  of  Breadalbane  Plains ;  the  fiMadwood  and 
Aralnen  dugings  in  the  ShoalbaTen  district  ;  Lake  Eimeo  in 
the  Aostnuan  Alps ;  and  Ballaiat,  and  Mount  Alexander 
and  Mount  Bhwkwooid,  north-veet  of  Poit  Phillip. 

"  In  every  one  of  theae  localities  granite  and  metamoix^c 
ncki  occur,  and  quartz  reins  are  freqoeotljifolctn  ot  This 
ii  an  important  bet  to  bear  in  mind. 

"  In  scarcely  any  of  them  do  we  find  mentiim  made  of  the 
gold  being  seen  in  the  actnal  rock,  but  in  the  drift  elsT,  sand, 
and  pavel,  or  lying  loose  on  the  mrface  of  the  Round.  The 
handredweight  of  gold,  indeed,  found  br  Or.  Ker,  north  of 
Botharst,  is  deaeribed  as  a  block  of  highly  aoriferons  qnartz, 
lying  among  a  lot  of  other  loose  blocks,  evidently  derived  from 
a  broad  qnuts  vdn  running  np  the  hill  behind  them.  Such 
a  mass,  indeed,  coold  hwlly  be  transported  br  from  its 
oiginal  site  by  any  conceivable  eanent  of  water. 

"  The  superficial  drift  in  which  the  diggings  have  been 
carried  on  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  30 
feet.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  lecture  given  by  a 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  Melbourne,  and  reported  in  the  '  Melbourne 
Argus,*  giving  an  account  of  the  Ballarat  diggings : — '  On  the 
inr&ce  of  the  earth  vraa  tarf  in  a  laver  of  about  a  foot  thick, 
below  which  was  a  layer  of  rich  black  alluvial  soil,  and  oelow 
that  gray  clay ;  below  that  again  was  a  description  of  red 
gmvM,  which  waa  aometiines  my  good ;  then  red  or  yellow 
eUy,  IB  whidi  gt^  was  found ;  and  then  a  stratum,  varyina 
in  ihickn— ,  m  clay  streaked  with  varions  colonis,  ana 
aeareeljr  worth  woridng ;  and  the  next  stratum  was  of  hard 
white  pipe-day,  which  was  a  decided  barrier.  Immediately 
alxive  It  Iwwever  was  a  thin  layer  of  chocolate-coloured  clay, 
tough  and  soapy.  This  was  the  celebrated  blue  clay,  and 
was  very  rich. 

^  *  The  ground  on  which  the  diggiius  were  situated  was  a 
ilopiog  bank.  The  blue  clay  is  found  near  the  surface  ou 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  that  is,  at  the  depth  of  about  a  foot ;  but 
it  is  sometimee  neoesaaiy  to  dig  SO  feat  before  arriving  at  it.* 

"  Mr.  Idtrobe,  governor  of  Victoria,  desciibet  the  fiallarat 
diggings  as  carried  on  through — 

** '  1.  Red  ferniginous  eanh  and  gravel. 

*"a.  Streaked  ydlowisfa  and  red  day. 

*"3.  Qnartz  gravela  <tf  moderate  Mse. 

"'4.  urge  quartz  pebbles  and  bouldoa:  mUMmid  ixaar 
rioM  set  in  very  compact  clay,  hard  to  wofk. 

"  *  fi.  Blue  and  white  clay. 

"•6.  Pipe-clay. 

"'In  some  workings  the.pipe-clay  may  be  reached  at  the 
depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  in  others  not  at  30  and  upwards.' 

**To  enter  bither  into  the  details  of  the  sevnal  '^'^'"g* 
woold  be  alike  tedious  imd  useless.  I  must  refsr  you  for 
them  to  the  two  Parliamentary  Reports  published,  the  one  in 
Febrnazy  and  the  other  in  June,  and  to  the  many  small 
pablicatioos  with  which  the  shops  are  now  swamiiDg. 

Hy  object  to-night  has  been  to  give  yon  such  a  rough 
(ketch  of  the  geology  of  Aostralia,  and  of  the  geologiol  futs 
and  principles  that  ought  to  guide  any  one  in  his  search  after 
(old,  as  may  be  of  use  to  those  intending  to  emigrate  there. 

"  In  eonchuian,  I  nay  peduqw  be  allowed  to  nttar  one 
void  (tf  advice* 

"  Gold-digging  is  very  hard  wwfc— just  audi  woA  as  ^ou 
■se  navigators  at  in  a  railway  cutting,  or  brick-makers  in  a 
bick-plL  You  must  work  hard  all  day,  lie  hard  all  night, 
with  Dot  little  shelter,  often  with  scanty  food,  and  with 
nodiing  of  what  you  have  probably  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider neeesaazy  comfort.  If  you  find  you  have  no  luck  at  the 
diggings,  or  if  your  health,  or  strength,  or  resolution  fail  you, 
do  not  therefore  give  up  or  despond  altogether.  You  go  out 
to  dig  for  gold ;  do  not  be  ashamed  to  dig  for  anything  eke. 
I  ip^k  to  those  now  who  have  been  hitherto  unaccustomed  to 
Bianual  laboor.  Recollect,  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  your 
voyage,  and  the  only  thing  yon  have  to  trust  to.  If  you  ful 
to  dig  np  gold  there  are  lands  to  be  ploughed|  sheep  to  be 
berded  and  sheared,  cattle  to  be  tended,  omn  to  be  sown  and 
mped  every  one  of  these  fully  as  hononrablB  oeenpations 
as  digging  for  gdd.  Oo,  then,  with  abold  and  resolute  heart, 
determined  to  get  your  Uving  1^  the  strength  of  your  own  anna 
and  the  sweat  of  your  own  brows;  ami  be  assured  that 
industry  and  peraeveiance  lead  to  fortune  in  Australia  with 
fower  impediments  and  uncertainties  in  the  way  than  in  any 
part  of  the  world." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  other  districts  in  Australia 
have  yielded  the  precious  metal,  and  every  day  is  adding  to 
ear  knowledge  of  the  wide  esteosioa  of  this  metal  m  the 
■tCwa  irf  tn  earth. 


GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  The  OoW  Coast  is  part  of 
Upper  Guinea,  but  its  boundary  is  not  exactly  determined. 
Geographers  state  that  Cape  Three  Points  (2*  30-  W.  long.) 
constitutes  its  western  boundary  ;  but  our  navigators  extend 
it  farther  west  to  the  small  river  Asainnee  (about  fi"  W.  long  ) 
nearly  70  miles  E.  from  Cape  L&hoo.  On  the  east,  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  river  Lasoe  (4"  20*  E.  long.)  is  generally 
conudered  as  constituting  its  boondaiy  tomrds  Benin, 
thoi^  the  most  eastern  districts  are  often  distiognished  by 
the  name  of  the  Slave  Coast  In  the  interior  are  the  power- 
M  kingdoms  of  the  Ashantees  and  Dahomey,  on  which  most 
of  the  small  states  along  the  coast  are  depMident.  According 
to  Governor  Hill,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  transmitting  the  'Blue  Book'  for  1851,  the 
territory  under  British  protection  is  estimated  to  include 
about  8000  square  miles  of  country,  with  a  population  of 
about  400,000.  In  a  despatch  of  April  Ifith,  1663,  however. 
Governor  Hill  states  that  he  considers  his  previous  estimate 
of  the  population  to  be  exaggerated,  and  that  it  is  probably 
not  mora  than  300,000.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  u 
derived  from  a  government  grant  of  4000il  per  annum,  a  doty 
of  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  imports,  and  certain  smi^ 
fees.  The  income  for  18fi3  amounted  to  12,339/.,  the  ex- 
penditure to  12,04A/.  The  value  of  the  imporU  for  the  year 
1 8fi3  amounted  to  60,000/. ;  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  110,000/.  The  import*  for  1854 
amounted  to  107,900/.;  the  exporta  for  the  aame  year  to 
SOO.OOS^   The  chief  article  of  export  ia  palm-oil 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coast  is  the  fortress  of  Aeon. 
The  country  west  of  Accra  has  an  undulating  surfooe,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  level  ground :  the  hUls  are  covered  with 
shrubs  and  timber  of  small  growth.  The  coast,  tiiough  rarely 
high,  is  rocky  and  bold.  At  Accra  the  low  country  b^ina, 
and  extends  a  considerable  way  to  the  eastward.  It  is  a 
fertile,  open,  and  level  plain,  which  contain  exteiuive  savan- 
nahs covered  with  high  grass ;  but  in  some  parts  it  is  thickly 
wooded  with  fine  trees.  The  shores  here  are  flat  and  sandy. 
There  are  no  harbours  along  the  coast ;  and  as  the  surf  is 
very  violent,  the  trading  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  beach.  This  coast  was  formerly  much 
lesoited  to  by  European  and  American  vessels  for  slaves. 
At  present  it  is  vimted  by  a  fov  veHels  for  pidm-ml,  gaii, 
andivory :  they  ^va  in  eiehai^  fire-anns,  iron,  ud  iron- 
ware, tobacco,  mm,  Manchester  cottons,  uid  some  other 
articles. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  being  near  6'  N.  lat.,  ia  considered 
one  of  the  hottest  coantries  on  the  globe ;  yet  the  mean 
temperature  is  only  78*,  and  in  the  cold  season  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  falls  to  73°  or  74°.  During  the  Hamattan 
season,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  March,  which  is  the 
driest  and  coolest  part  of  the  year,  the  wind  blows  from 
north-east  The  great  rainy  season  begins  in  March,  and 
continues  to  the  beginning  of  June.  From  June  to  the  end 
of  September  is  the  warm  season,  which  ia  the  most  unhealthy, 
especially  the  month  of  Angnst,  when  the  fogs  are  denser 
than  at  other  times,  and  generate  fevers.  In  October  and 
Novemhw  sbowen  of  rain  are  frequent  Except  during  the 
Hamattan  aeaaon,  tiie  winds  blow  from  the  west  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  from  11  to  3  o'clock,  but  in  the  evening  from 
south-weal^  and  in  the  morning  from  north-west  The 
climate  ia  in  general  unhealthy,  eapeeiaUy  to  Euiopaana  aa 
their  arrival.  Every  person  is  att«sked  by  a  fever,  which  ia 
called  the  seasoning.  This  fever  in  many  instances  proved 
fatal;  hut  it  is  stated  that  of  late  years  the  administration  of 
quinine  has  been  found  exceedingly  useftil  in  promoting  the 
recovery  of  persims  attacked  by  the  fever. 

Cape  Cocui  CattU  is  the  prmdpal  English  fortress ;  it  is 
situated  in  0^  5'  N.  lat,  1''  12'  W.  long.,  and  covers  a  con- 
siderable area.  In  it  are  apartments  for  the  officers,  and 
barracka  for  the  private  soldiers.  There  are  some  spadoas 
warehonses.  It  is  built  on  a  rock  doee  to  the  sea.  Near  it 
are  the  unall  outposts  called  F«t  WilUam  and  Fort  Vie- 
toria.  The  town,  which  ii  behind  the  fortress,  is  of  coiw 
siderable  extent ;  it  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  20  are  Europeana,  The  streela  an  regularly  arranged, 
but  the  houses  are  of  mud,  and  huddled  together.  Within 
Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  govemment-scthod,  vriiieh  in  1868 
was  attended  by  153  boys. 

The  other  forts  are  Acoa,  Annamaboa,  and  Dixcove. 
Fort  St  James  at  Accra  is  occupied  by  a  small  garrison. 
The  native  population  is  stated  to  be  about  300O.  The  fort  is 
dtnated  on  Uie  coast  in  5*  32'  N.  lat  0"  12'  W.  long,  and 
the  station  ii  resided  as  among  the  most  healthy!j»  the  Gold 
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Coait  TwniiinnMtioMoeenmdaiAecniii  1854.  Smre 
OHtniw  vara  iMiiind  to  lopprM  the  noodiI  intarreetioa. 
Near  Aecr&ia  the  Dutch  fort  of  Cravecanr.  About  3  miles  E. 
from  Acen  ii  tiie  fort  of  C3irittiuuboT;g,  and  aboot  30  milea 
N.E.  from  Accra  is  tha  fort  of  Fradeniboig,  both  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  Danes  by  the  British  ffovemmeat.  The  par- 
chase  of  the  Danish  forts  on  this  oosst  liai  added  considerably 
to  the  areaof  territtHrynnder  British  protection.  Annaiiaboi 
has  been  noticed  separately.  The  population  is  said  to  be  about 
4500.  The  exports  ineloda  the  articles  usually  sent  from  this 
cosstj  namely,  palm-oil,  gold-dust,  ivoiy,  and  grains,  uid  the 
imports  include  British  manufactured  goods  of  a  nseful  de- 
Bcnption,  besides  arms,  gunpowder,  qiirits,  and  wines. 
Annamabos  is  an  entmpdt  at  eommere*  for  A»>hant«e  and  the 
interior.  BiMom  is  sitaatsd  in  4'  48'  N.  lat.,  1'  fi7'  W.  long. 
The  hty  affords  aeoommodation  for  vessehi  of  100  tons  to  take 
in  their  caigoss.  The  native  population  inhabiting  the  town 
■  about  laoO. 

The  introduction  of  eiTilising  influences  to  the  natiTa 
popnlation  of  the  Gold  Coast,  in  chiefly  owing  to  the  labours 
of  the  Wasleyan  misfionsries.  From  the  despatches  of 
snoecssiTe  governors  of  the  colony,  addressed  to  the  Seers- 
tary  of  State,  it  would  appear  that  considerable  progress  haa 
be«i  made  in  commooicating  to  the  natives  the  benefits  of 
an  educational  and  industrial  training.  In  the  year  18fi2 
the  Wealeysn  chspela  were  attended  by  upwards  of  6000 
petaona,  and  about  ISOO  children  were  in  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  missionsiy 
nparintendent,  established  in  1851  an  industrial  sehotd  ana 
nraenat  Bralah,  about  8  miles  frmn  Cape  Coast  CasUs.  In 
rthnxty  185S  then  wets  S8  native  youths  under  training 
at  this  Mtablishmtnt  On  Dsosmbcr  31st  1852  Mr.  Free- 
man, writing  to  Oovemor  Hill,  says,  "  We  have  now  about 
700  vines  and  6000  coffee-plants.  The  lads  in  the  esUbltsh- 
ment  work  willingly,  and  behave  well."  The  Wesleyan 
Misaionary  Society  expends  about  0000^^  a  year  op  the  Gold 
Coast  Minion.  Among  otfaer  evidencee  of  advancing  civili- 
sation may  be  noticed  the  erection  by  the  natives  of  many 
nest  cotti4^  '"'I'  residence  of  their  bmilies,  with  some 
pretension  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  European 
dwellinga,  and  the  construction  of  several  good  roads  to 
fiunlitate  communication  between  the  towns  and  villa^  in 
the  interior.  The  roads  have  been  comitnicted  voluntarily  by 
the  natives  under  the  direction  of  the  miuionariM.  lliese 
encouraging  features  have  been  more  particularly  notiesable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abrakimmpa,  Um  ca|uta},  and 
Domonasi,  me  second  town  of  the  Abrui  tribe  and  district, 
in  the  Cape  Coast  territory.  In  some  of  tiie  mindpal  towns 
of  the  interior  chapelb  for  Christian  srorship  hav*  bwn 
built  by  the  chiefs  at  their  own  expense, 

Oovemor  Hill  has  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
tad  co-operation  of  the  native  chiefs,  by  forming  them  into 
a  kind  of  legislative  body,  including  the  council,  with  the 
executive  at  its  head.  Each  chief  lus  agreed  to  pay  a  poll- 
tax  of  Is.  yearly  for  each  person  belonging  to  his  tnbe : 
from  the  fund  thus  provided  each  chief  is  to  receive  a 
stipend  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  from  it  is 
io  be  defrayed  the  cost  of  such  general  measures  of  improve- 
ment aa  tM  legislativa  body  may  agree  to  undertake. 
Besides  the  sebod  at  Cape  Coaat  CaiUe,  already  noticed,  the 
Governor  has  recently  established  one  in  the  interior,  which 
in  April  1853  had  £4  schohus,  andhe  proposes  to  establish 
schools  at  such  places  within  the  range  of  his  government  as 
have  not  been  already  supplied  by  the  Wesleyan  body.  He 
has  also  employed  the  nativee  composing  the  Qold  Coast 
corps,  numbering  333  non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and 
file,  in  executing  works  of  public  utility,  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  n«imental  school  when  they  can 
be  spared  frc>m  other  service.  In  this  way  many  members  of 
the  corps  have  made  considerable  progress  in  reading, 
writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  By  their 
labours  40  miles  of  a  military  road  has  been  opened  tfarough 
the  Assin  country,  directly  into  Uie  interior  towards  the 
capital  of  Ashantee  j  and  a  fin*  carriage-road  to  Annamaboe 
was  in  procsst  of  construction  in  Apnl  1853.  On  this  road 
a  bandsome  bridge  had  been  constructed,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  the  granite  for  which  had  been  fint  quarried  by 
the  soldiers  from  a  deposit  opened  by  them  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

{RohtxXMoa,  Mta  on  Africa  ;  Hntton,  Voyage  to  Africa ; 
Adsmi,  Btmarkt  on  the  OouiUria  txtendinij  from  Cape 
Palmer  to  the  Rivm-  Congo;  Moniad,  OemUMde  der  KiutU 
«M  QwnMi  Farluuttentary  Papvt.) 


000D6.  In  actions  for  the  non-deBvery  ti  goedi,  iU 
plaintiff,  if  successful,  may  now  have  the  ssme  alteraaUTs  }ad|- 
meat  as  in  the  aetioo  «f  DnnNnB  (8.  S) ;  that  is,  sithei  to  bsn 
the  goods  themselves  speciflcally  delivered  to  h^  at  the  v^ 
of  them  assessed  by  the  jury.  This  most  beo^cisl  change 
in  the  law  is  made,  end  an  appropriate  writ  of  eiscotioo, 
to  give  effect  to  it,  provided  by  ue  Merosntile  Law  Aianii- 
ment  Act,  1865,  19  di  SO  Viet  c.  97. 

GOOLE.  rVoKKsniRi.l 

GOOSE-GRASS.  [Gauum,  £  I.] 

GORGON  I  A,  a  genua  of  Animals  lielonging  totheoHar 
polypi/era,  and  the  type  of  the  familv  Oorgotdada.  It 
has  toe  following  generic  characters  :----Polype-niaui€Hi)tcii, 
arboresceat,  coniuating  of  a  central  axis  baeksd  wilhs 
polypiferous  crust;  the  axia  homy,  ctntinooiu,  and 
flexible,  branched  in  oo-sqnali^  with  the  polyp6>t(Mi;  tbi 
omstwhen  nceut  soft  and  flmhy,  when  dried  pontsiand 
friable  )  the  orifices  of  the  polype-oeUs  more  or  lea  pn> 
tubersnt.  The  sptcies  of  Ooiywia  thua  dtf  nad  sre  lot 
nnmsrous.  Dr.  Johuston  enumerates  four  species  H  beiig 
found  on  the  British  eoatts. 

O.  iferrvcoea,  the  Warted  Sea-Fan,  is  somewliat  (u- 
shaped,  much  and  irTegularly-branched,  the  branchei  crlia* 
drical,  flexuona,  backed  when  dry  with  a  white  wirt«d 
emat ;  segments  of  the  cells  unequal,  obtuse.  Tbia  polypi 
is  found  abondsntly  on  the  whole  of  the  south  eoni  of 
England.   It  lives  in  deep  water. 

v.  pinnatOf  branched  and  pinnated,  the  brandies  an- 
presaed;  polypO'CeUs  in  regular  raws  on  each  manio, 
mammlllate,  unarmed.  This  apeeieB  vras  dredged  by  fn- 
feasor  E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  H'Amirew  in  the  sound  of  Skjt, 
where  they  found  it  attached  to  stones  in  30  &thoais  nstv. 

O.  placomut,  irregularly  branched,  the  branches  diipoNd 
in  a  dichotomous  order  and  a  flattish  form,  cylindrical,  wsrtr; 
cells  protuberant,  conical,  suironnded  at  top  by  little  qinn. 
This  18  the  Warted  Sefr-Faa  of  Ellis,  and  ii  Cssad  oa  tbi 
Cornish  coast,  but  is  rare. 

O.  ancept,  the  Sea- Willow  of  Ellis.  It  is  branchaink 
dicbotomouB ;  branches  with  the  flesh  fst  on  esoh  aide,  wilii 
a  row  of  little  mouths  along  both  the  mar|tina.  Tliii  ii  > 
rare  species.  It  was  found  originaUy  by  Us  dasciibtrl'r. 
Dale,  near  Margate.  It  is  of  a  violet  ooloor  iriun  Irak. 
It  is  a  doubtful  native  of  our  seas. 

O.  ^abdlum  hat  been  found  on  BritUi  coaits,  bat  it  hu 
been  undoubtedly  accidental. 

(Johnston,  ilntu4  Zoopkytu.) 

GOTHITE, »  Mineral,  to  which  nlw)  the  jmLtpiMit- 
mitt  is  given.  It  is  a  hydrous  peroxide  of  iros,  diflerxg 
from  the  brown  iron-ore  by  containing  half  ss  much  vaur. 
The  crystals  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  blood-red  hj  truu- 
mitted  light  when  aub-transp&rent.  It  has  a  hardnen  of  S; 
and  its  specifio  gravity  4  to  4*2.  It  is  found  with  hnnatiu 
at  Eiierfeld  in  Nasssu,  at  Clifton  in  Cornwall,  also  in  Kbais 
Twgitt,  from  the  Ural,  seems  to  be  identical. 

GRAINING.  [Uuotscus.l 

ORAMINACEJK.  [GaAHiHAOUi.]  The  following  hit  <>[ 
British  guiem  ii  from  Babington'a  'Mannal  of  Britiu 
Botany  :'— 

IHgitaria.         A  vena,         Phalarit.  JVwrfta. 
Setaria.  ffdeus.         Ilierochloe.  Jfdica. 

AtUhoxaniJiunu  Kaleria.  Alopeeurws.  Caiobnia. 
PhUum.  Molinia.       Oatlridium,  Olgtxria. 

Knappia.  Poa.  Milium,  Brita. 

Polypogon.  Sderochloa.  Apera.  Dacti^it. 
Agrottit,  Vynoturut.    Aruiido.  £romvi. 

Stipa.  Feituea.       PhragtiUtn.  £raehifped«im. 

Pianma.  Arrt^alau,  &Mirtina.  ZeUim. 

Gynodon.  f^ritteum.     aaleria,  BordeitM- 

£eerna,  Mymtu.        Aira.  Lepivna. 

Zagunu.  Jfardus.  Triaetum. 

Corynephorua.     Echinochloa.  Arrhenathermn, 

"The  family  is  very  numerous.  Persoon's  'Synopd*' 
contains  81S  nieeies,  1-S0th  pert  of  all  the  planU  tbimB 
enumerated.  In  the  system  of  Roemer  and  Schultsi  tbri 
are  IBOO,  and  since  tnis  work,  were  it  brought  to  a  cod- 
elusion,  would  probably  contain  40,000  in  all,  it  may  » 
assumed  that  the  grasses  form  a  a2od  put,  It  ia  niorfl  tbaa 
probable  however  that  in  future  tbe  gnuoea  will  iocreiH  in 
a  la^er  ratio  than  tbe  other  phanerogamic  plants,  ssd  to^t 

Sprhaps  the  just  proportion  will  be  as  1  to  SO  or  si  1  to  It), 
reater  still  will  be  their  proportion  to  vegetation  in 

e  number  of  individuals  ia  takes  intOLaccouBt,  for » 
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Iku  mpect  th«  gremtei  nambei,  M7  pedupi  the  whok,  of 
llw  other  eUatet  an  iDforutf.  With  ragtia  to  lonlitjr  ia 
neh  a  laig«  laiiuly,  very  little  eu  be  mdvaaeed. 

"AmoiV  the  (nawe  then  eia  both  lud  and  water,  bat  no 
nirine  pluite.  They  oeenr  in  erery  wii,  in  eociety  of 
otban  and  alone^  the  last  in  such  a  degree  u  entirely  to 
occupy  eooaidenUiIe  dtstricta.  Sand  appean  to  be  lew 
fnoonble  to  this  clus,  but  even  tbii  Las  specieB  nearly 
ftcoliar  to  itself.  The  diffuiion  of  thii  iamilv  has  almost 
DO  other  limita  than  those  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
GiMet  occur  under  the  equator,  and  Agrtutit  algida  was 
eu  of  the  few  plants  which  Fhipps  met  with  on  Spitz- 
^wgUL  On  the  moantaios  of  the  south  of  Europe  Poa 
didUka  and  other  grasses  aioend  almost  to  the  snow  line, 
Kii  OD  the  Andes  this  is  also  the  case  with  P.  malulentu  and 
P.  dadtfloidea,  Deytuxia  rigida,  and  Fatvca  datyantha. 
The  pvatett  differences  between  tropical  and  eMiarttoiucal 
paacs  ^pear  to  be  the  following : — 

"1.  The  tnpioal  graites  acquire  a  nmch  greater  hflii^t, 
ud  Docanonally  asume  thp  appexFanee  of  trees.  8mu 
j^MisBAf  AnnoKM  are  from  60  to  60  feet  high. 

"S.  The  leaves  of  the  tn^ical  grasses  are  broader,  and 
■pprosch  mora  in  Amn  to  those  of  other  bmiliee  of  plants. 
01  thii  the  geaw  Piupaiut  afftHxlB  nuny  oxaiDples. 

"3.  Stpaiate  sexes  are  more  freqnent  in  the  tropical 
pvMA,  ZtOy  Sorghum^  Andropogon,  Olyra^  AntKittiria, 
ItAamamy  J^ilopa^  and  nuuty  other  genera  which  only 
occor  ID  thie  tonid  tone,  and  are  there  found  in  perfection, 
are  sKiiKBcioQa  or  polygamouB.  Holctu  is  peifaaps  the  only 
exta-tropicdl  genua  with  separate  sexes. 

"4.  Tim  flowcm  are  softer,  more  downy,  and  eleganL 

"JI.  The  extra-tropical  grasses  on  the  contrary  ur  anipass 
the  tropical  in  respect  of  the  nomber  of  individuals. 

"lut  cMipact  gnaay  turf,  which  espeeiaUy  in  tli«  colder 
pMs  of  the  tempcnte  Moea  in  spring  and  suminer  cnnpMee 
tbepesB  naailowi  and  psstoies,  is  alnmt  entirely  wanting 
is  the  torrid  mne.  The  grasses  there  do  not  grow  crowded 
Kfetber,  but  like  other  plants,  more  dispersed.  Even  ia  the 
mtiieni  parts  of  Europe  tlw  aasiQiilation  to  the  wanner 
RgioDi  in  I  his  respect  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

'  Anmde  dtmas  hy  its  height  reminds  nsof  the  Bamboo, 
^Moianisi  Savemtue,  S.  Taneri^,  laperata  armdiitacea, 
L^nu  ovatiUf  I^/ffeum  iporttuw,  and  ths  spi^sies  of  Amdnh 
P*?»,  £^Uap*,  &C.,  by  Mparate  sexes  exhibit  tropical 
qo'ltiet.  Tl>e  grasses  are  also  less  gregarious,  and  meadows 
lekiomer  occur  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  fit  Europe. 
Ibe  eenervlity  are  eocial  pUnlc 

_  "  The  dislribation  of  cultivated  graaset  is  one  of  the  most 
■BtnattBg  of  all  subjects.  It  is  determinsd  not  merely  by 
ctiBhte  but  depends  on  the  civilisation,  industry,  and  traffic 
sf  the  pe<^e,  and  oftm  on  bistoiical  events.  Within  the 
Evrthera  polar  circle  agrieoltare  is  found  only  in  a  few 
^xes.  In  Stbetia  grain  rsaehes  at  the  utmnt  only  to  60", 
ui  the  eutem  parts  scarcely  above  6C*,  and  in  Kamtcbatka 
tlxn  it  DO  agriculture  even  in  the  moat  southern  parts  (51^). 
1^  poUr  limit  of  agricultnre  on  the  mxth-weet  coast  of 
Anmca  sppeari  to  be  somewhat  higher,  for  in  the  more 
BiLtera  Iuis»ian  possessions  (fiT*  to  AS*)  barley  aod  lya 
etae  to  maturity.  Only  in  Europe,  namely  in  Lapland, 
^  the  |»lar  limit  reach  an  unusually  nigh  latitude. 
fltvMid  this  dried  fiafa>  and  here  and  there  potatoes,  supply 
Ikplaeeof  i^ttin. 

"  ihe  grains  which  extend  farthest  to  the  north  in  Europe 
nWleyand  onia.  These,  which  in  the  milder  elimales 
<n  Bot  need  for  bread,  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
MrtWa  parts  of  Norw»  and  fiwedeUf  <rf  m  part  of  Siberia 
«d  SeoUand,  thmr  chief  vegetable  nourishment.  Rye  is  the 
Mitwfai^  becemea  ■awieiated  with  these.  This  is  the  pte- 
viliBg  |miB  ia  »  grsat  part  of  the  nortliertt  temperate  1000, 
■itdy  in  the  eonth  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
in  all  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  ue  north  of  Oer- 
kod  part  of  Siberia.  In  the  latter  another  verr 
nntntions  grain,  buckwheat,  is  very  frequently  cultivated, 
io  the  tone  where  lys  prevails  wheat  is  generally  to  be 
'nod,  barley  being  here  diiefly  cultivated  for  the  manafac- 
tare  of  beer,  and  oats  supplying  food  for  the  horses.  To 
there  follows  a  tone  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
vhnt  ive  disappears,  and  wheat  almo'>t  exclusively  fnmisbes 
The  middle  and  the  tooth  of  France^  England,  part 
4  Secdsnd,  a  part  of  Oermany,  Hungary,  the  Crimea,  and 
CaowBs,  u  also  the  lands  of  middle  Asiis,  where  agricnl- 
^ii  foUowed,  belong  to  thb  mdo.  Hare  the  vine  is  also 
""Bd:  wine  s  -ipplanta  the  us  ol  bear,  and  bul^j  is  ««■•• 


quently  leas  raised.  Next  comes  a  district  where  wheat 
rail  abonnds,  but  no  longer  exclusively  furnishes  bread,  rice 
and  auuze  becoming  frequent.  To  this  soue  belong  Portugal, 
Spain,  part  of  Fiance  on  the  Uediterranean,  Italy  and  Greece, 
farther,  the  countries  of  the  East,  Persia,  Northern  India, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Barbary,  and  the  Canary  Islands ;  ia 
these  latter  countries  however  the  eoltnre  of  maiie  or  rice 
towards  the  south  is  always  more  considerable,  and  in  some 
of  them  several  luads  of  Swrghva^  (Donra)  and  Poa  Ahf»- 
sinka  come  to  be  added.  In  both  these  regions  of  whmt, 
rye  only  occurs  at  a  considerable  elevation,  oats  howevei 
more  seldom,  and  at  last  entirely  disappear,  barley  affording 
food  for  horses  aod  moles.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  of  the  old  continent,  in  China  and  Japan,  our 
northern  kinds  of  grain  are  very  unfreqnent,  and  rice  is 
found  to  preponderate.  The  canse  of  this  difference  between 
the  east  and  the  west  of  the  old  oontinent  appears  to  be  in 
the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  people.  In  North 
America,  wheat  and  tye  grow  aa  in  Earopai  but  more 
sparingly.  Maiw  ia  mora  rored  in  the  western  than  in  the 
old  continent,  and  rice  predominates  in  Uie  sonthem  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States.  In  the  torrid  sme,  maize  pre- 
domioates  in  America,  rice  in  Asia ;  and  both  these  grains 
in  nearly  equal  quantity  in  Africa. 

"  The  cause  of  this  distribution  is^mthoat  doubt,  historical, 
for  Asia  is  the  native  eountrv  of  rioe,  and  America  of  maixe. 
In  some  situations,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tropica,  wheat  is  also  met  with,  but  always  subordinate  to 
these  other  kinds  of  grain.  Besides  rice  and  msiio  there  are 
in  the  torrid  zone  several  kinds  of  grain  as  well  as  other 
plants  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food,  either  used 
along  with  them  or  entirely  occupying  their  place.  Such 
are,  in  the  new  oontinent.  Yams  (.^'oworea  o/ote),  the 
Manihot  (Jatrt/aa  ManUat),  and  the  Batatai  (OwMo/Mt/iM 
£atatas)t  the  root  of  which  and  the  fruit  of  the  Pisang 
(AuwM  ifwb)  furnish  nntvenal  uticles  of  food ;  in  the 
same  ione  in  Africa,  Douia  (Sorghum),  Pisang,  Manihot, 
Yams,  and  AracAia  JIgfpagaa  ;  in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the 
Indian  Islands,  Eutuin*  coraoana,  E.  atricta,  Panieum 
frumtntacaim,  several  Palms,  and  GyeodoMm  whi  h  produce 
the  Sago,  Pisnng,  Yams.  Batatas,  and  the  Bread-Fruit  (Arto- 
carpus  incisa).  In  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  grain  of 
every  kind  diwppeare,  its  place  being  supplied  by  ihe  b>ead- 
fniii  tree,  the  pisang,  and  Tacca  p\nn<Uifida.  lo  the 
tropical  parts  of  Australia  there  ia  no  agrieoltare,  the  in- 
habitants living  on  the  produce  of  the  sa^o,  of  various  palmi, 
and  some  species  of  Arum. 

*'  In  the  high  lands  of  South  America,  there  is  a  distri- 
bution similar  to  that  of  the  degreee  of  latitude.  Maiie 
indeed  grows  to  the  height  of  7200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  aea,  bat  only  predominatea  between  SOUO  and  6000  feet 
of  elevation.  Below  3000  feet  it  ia  aBM)eiat«d  with  the 
pisaijg  and  the  above  mentioned  vegetables,  while  from 
(»XlO  to  9S60  feet  the  European  grains  abound :  wheat  in 
the  lower  regions,  rye  and  barley  in  the  hijjher,  along  with 
which  (^mMpodium  Quinoa  as  a  nutritions  plant  must  also 
be  enumerated.  Potatoes  alone  are  cultivated  from  9260  to 
18,300  feet.  To  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  wher- 
ever agricultnre  is  piBctised,  considerable  resemblance  with 
the  northam  temperate  zone  may  be  observed.  In  the  sonth- 
em parts  of  Brazil,  in  Buenoe  Ajrres,  iu  Chili,  nt  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  anil  in  the  temperate  loue  of  Australia,  wheal  pre- 
dominates ;  barley,  however,  ami  rye  make  their  appeanno^  in 
the  aonthemnuMt  parts  of  these  countries,  and  iu  Van  Uinnen'a 
Land.  In  New  Zeahmd  the  culture  of  wheat  is  aaid  to  have 
been  tried  with  success,  but  the  iohdiitanti  avail  thenMlvea 
of  Uie  AemHchum  /itreatum  as  the  main  article  of  sna- 
tenance.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  respect  of  the  pre<lomia- 
ating  kinds  of  grain,  the  earth  ma^  be  divided  into  five 
grand  divisions,  or  kingdoms — the  kingdom  of  rice,  of  maize, 
of  wheat,  of  rye,  and  lasUy  of  bsrley  and  oats.  The  first 
three  are  the  most  extensive ;  the  maize  has  the  greatest 
range  of  temperature,  but  rioe  may  be  said  to  support  the 
greatext  numtwr  of  the  human  race."  Schoow,  in  Jameson's 
'  Philosophical  Journal.* 

The  uses  of  this  most  important  tribe  of  planta  fiir  Ibddv, 
food,  and  clothing,  require  little  iilii^iation.  The  abniid- 
ance  of  wholesome  fMula  contained  in  their  leeda  rcndera 
them  pecoliariy  well  adapted  for  the  sustenance  of  man ; 
and  if  the  Cereal  Grasses  only,  such  aa  Wheat.  Barley,  Hye, 
Oats,  Haize,  ^ce,  and  Guinea  com,  ai«  the  kinds  commonly 
employed,  it  ia  beeauee  of  the  Urge  size  of  their  grain  eom- 
pand  vrith  that «[  other  ffcuMi  foe  none  we  unwbolseoaM 
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In  tlini  natonl  itato,  with  the  exMption  of  Zoliim  ttmu- 
lemtftm,  a  eommon  weed  in  mtnj  parti  of  England,  the 
effects  of  which  are  andoabtedlj  injanoas,  Bromut  puryan§ 
ud  catKarUeut  are  said  to  be  emeUcand  porgative;  Bromus 
moUii  is  also  nnwholeionie,  and  JlMMca  fiuibiimtata  ia 
avd  tobe  poitonoiu;  Molmia  wia  is  injnziona  to  cattle; 
and  Mime  other  ipedes  ar»  mppoud  to  affiwt  the  milk 
cowi  which  graze  apon  them. 

Among  corn-plants  not  senetally  known  majr  be  mentioned 
Etauine  earaoana^  called  Natchnee  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  Na^  itasee,  or  Maud,  dsewhere  in  India ;  Setaria 
Cftnmtiaea,  yielding  German  millet ;  and  Pattiam  Jhmen 
tacetm.   There  are  many  other  Bpecies. 

The  valae  of  grasses  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  hardly  less  than 
that  of  com  for  human  food.  The  best  fodder-grasses  of 
Europe  are  osoally  dwarf  species,  or  at  least  such  as  do  cot 
rise  above  four  or  five  feet  torn  the  gronnd.  The  most 
esteemed  are  Lolium  perenne,  Phleum,  and  Festuea  pra- 
tmmt£  Cjfnownu  erittatut,  and  Tariooi  species  of  Poa  and 
dwarf  ftkuaa.  The  fodder-grasses  of  Brazil  are  of  far  more 
gigutie  stature,  and  perfectly  tender  and  delicate.  In  Ana* 
tnlia  tiie  &TODrite  ii  AnthuHria  auttralu,  or  Kugaroo 
Gzua ;  in  India  A.  eiliata  is  also  in  request ;  but  the  most 
common  Indian  fbd&r^ taas  it  Doorwa,  or  Hurry- 

alee  (<!)«o(lm  dbcQrlm).  Qami^gtM(7VipeaeumdaetyloidM) 
has  a  great  repatation  as  fodder  in  Mexico ;  and  attention 
has  lately  been  directed  to  the  Tnssae  Onus  of  the  Falk- 
landa  {FeOuca  fiabdlata)^  a  Bpecies  forming  tnfts  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and  said  to  be  nnrifalled  for  ita  excellence  si  food 
for  catUe  and  horees. 

The  ftagrsnce  of  our  sweet  Vernal  Grass  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  it ;  other  species  possess  the  same  quality,  which 
is  connected  with  the  presence  of  aromatic  secretions,  which 
have  in  part  recommended  grasses  to  the  notice  of  medical 
practitioners.  So^  is  a  ^neral  nednet  of  gnuses.  It 
exists  in  great  qaantities  in  the  Sonx-Cane  (iSbccAonm 
tfficbuniM).  Maiie  so  abonods  in  it,  tnat  its  cnltiTationhts 
been  proposed  in  lien  of  the  sngarHsane. 

For  economical  pQiposes  Grasses  are  often  of  much  im- 
portance. The  strong  stems  of  the  bamboo  are  employed 
uuttead  of  timber  and  corda^.  The  cuticle  of  some  species 
contains  ulex,  which  occurs  m  large  masses  after  the  burning 
of  a  heap  of  com,  or  a  stack  of  hay,  in  the  shape  of  a  colour- 
lesB  ^lass  masB. 

(Lindl^,  VegeteAU  Kingdom;  Bibington,  MtrnmU  tf 
Sritith  BotanyA 

GRASSHOPPER.  [LocnaT.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.   [CiMOs  or  1881, 


GREECE.  KINGDOM  OF.  The  following  table  shows 
the  principal  divisiona,  o^itals,  area,  and  population : — 


Northaro  GreCM  (Hellu). 
1.  AtiiM  ud  BoeotU 
S.  Phoela  and  Pbtblotlfl 
8.  ^tolU  ud  Aouuais 

MopMBasas. 

4.  AinlUudCoriath 

5.  Acbsia  ud  £!!■  . 

«.  Arcftdlk  .... 
r.  HMHBia      .      .  . 
&  LseMdn  .     .     .  , 

laluds. 
B.  EnbcMud  North  SpondM. 
la  CrdadM     .     .  . 


Total 


Ci^tals. 


Atbens 

Unit  (Zattuii} 
MMokocU 


Mtna}  X 

W    .  .J 


NuplU  . 
Pauu 
TripdUlsa 
Kfttanurta . 
Sputa  . 


Cbahds  .  ) 
Uetn^oUs  (S  jn)  j 


An*  IB 


MM 


104M 


i;UB 


Populsllon 
iniasS. 


88.>7S 


11S.757 
1U711 
S^llS 
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GREEN  IRON-EARTH.  [Mi»xb*loot,  &  l.l 
GREENOUOH,  HORATIO,  American  sculptor,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  United  States,  September  6,  1806.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  showed  a  great  facility  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  his  tastes  were  carefully  cultured ;  but  it  was 
not  till  he  had  completed  the  ordinary  collegiate  training 
that  he  began  seriously  to  contemplate  the  adoption  of 
scnlplure  as  a  profession.  Sculpture  had  then  few  prac- 
titKnen  in  America,  and  none  of  any  mark ;  Qreeooogh 
™refon  proceeded  to  Rome  in  order  to  study  the  art. 
wnoMoontuned  to  be  his  residence  for  some  years,  and  he 
■  -^"^  profassional  adTantaga  from  the  friendly  ser- 
TOea  of  Thoiwaldsen.  His  health  towevar  gan  ww.but  it 
VMapwdUjriwtsndfagrftTidttoUaaUinluiA.  Thu* 


howmr  ha  did  not  stajr  Img.  On  his  rstsn  to  Europe  ht 
remained  lone  enough  in  Paris  to  execnte  a  dererbiutrf 
Lafsyette,  and  then  proceeded  to  Florence,  whve  be  fittid 
up  a  studio,  and  where  dniing  a  residsDce  of  serenlyen, 
his  principal  works  wars  executed.  Of  tlwse  tbt  aost 
important  perhaps  are  his  colossal  statse  ti  Wariuubn, 


StraggUj*  now  in  the  Capitol 
works  were  commissioned  by  Coneress.  The  '  Rone,'  a 
work  of  considerable  originality  and  power,  ia  iutcndcd  to 
typify  the  struggle  between  the  native  and  Enropesn  nco, 
and  consists  of  a  group  of  a  pioneer  rescuing  his  wife  and 
child  from  an  Indian.  Besides  these  he  eiecnted  serenl 
portrait-statues  and  monumental  groups,  numerooi  bnrii,ud 
some  very  pleasing  and  gracefiu  poetic  figures  snd  buitt 
He  returned  to  America  in  1851  to  superiateod  the  eicetioa 
of  his  group  of  the  '  Rescue,'  and  eventually  determinsd  not 
again  to  return  to  Europe.  BothebadbecMueiBiindtou 
Italian  dimate,  and  his  constitntim  proved  unible  to  liA- 
stand  the  variations  of  an  American  one.  After  a  snsn 
illness  he  died  December  18, 180S. 

Greenonrii  will  probably  not  nltimately  lank  uwng  tbt 
foremost  of  modem  sculptors,  but  he  occupies,  sod  vill  w 
doubt  eootinue  to  occupy,  a  very  respectable  positioD ;  vhik 
he  will  always  retain  a  prominent  place  in  the  hiit«;«( 
American  art  as  the  first  of  his  conntrymcD  who  obUtud  i 
European  reputation  as  a  sculptor.  Oreenoaeh'iattainiHDti 
were  not  limited  to  sculpture :  he  painted  with  sone  tldll, 
he  wrote  well  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Inivivatelil^wlul* 
thoroughly  unassuming,  few  men  have  been  mne  attsoNi 
GREENOCKITE.  [MwEaAtooT,  S.  1.1 
GREENOVITE.  [Mweiuloot,  S.  1.] 
GREGAN,  JOHN  EDGAR,  architect,  claims  notice  h 
<me  of  those  who  have  contributed  by  th^  woriu  to  tk 
architectural  improvement  of  the  city  of  Maneheiter,  yim 
great  progress  m  ait  has  been  manifssted  daring  the  liA 
twenty  yean.  Gregan  was  bom  in  1813  in  Seotlsod ;  it  ii 
believed  at  Dumfnes.  He  received  an  excelltot  geoed 
education  at  Edinburgh,  and  acquired  bis  fint  profcniMiI 
knowledge  from  Mr.  Walter  Newall,  architect,  at  DuDfries. 
About  the  year  1836  or  1837  he  went  to  Manchester,  wbcn 
he  waa  for  aome  time  an  assistant  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Atkinwi. 
an  architect,  who  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  llieioi- 

Srovement  which  has  been  referred  to.  Mr.  Atkinionlfft 
lanchester  in  the  year  1840,  when  Gregan  commenced  ;n^ 
tice  on  his  own  account,  and  wholly  by  merit  and  esHtioa 
raised  himself  into  a  prominent  position.  His  works  ineiedt 
several  churches  and  schools  in  the  neighhonrhoodi  of  Mu- 
Chester,  Bolton,  and  Preston,  and  the  chapel  of  the  DiecWB 
Training  School  at  Cheater,-— these  being  in  the  mediBnl 
styles ;  the  chnnh  of  St.  John  at  Miles-PlatliDg,  md  tlw 
Presbyterian  chniehes  at  Oremi-Heys  and  Aneosts,  •ehoou 
to  the  latter,  and  the  Jews'  school  at  Cheetham  Hill-tU  u 
the  style  of  Northern  Italy ;  several  private  hoasei  st  Hut- 
Chester  and  neighbouring  towns ;  warehouses  (the  elm  « 
buildings  throng  which  the  chief  architectnial  chinctei  tS 
Manchoster  is  expresaed) ;  the  lodges  to  the  public  fAs  oE 
the  same  city,  and  other  buildings.  His  best  voA  aotw^i 
and  it  is  of  great  merit,  is  the  bank  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heyvood, 
Bart.,  and  Co.,  of  which  an  illustrated  account  may  be  foo&d 
in  the  '  Builder'  (voL  vil),  where  also  is  a  view.orinelenr 
tion,  of  one  of  his  warehouses  (vol  viii.).  The  bank  ii  «■ 
signed  in -an  adaptation  of  the  Venetian  Italian  style,— 
careful  attention  to  beauty  of  detail.  The  new  Uecbuici 
Institution  at  Manchester,  from  hisdengn^  has  been  miiiuf 
carried  ont  under  Mr.  Corson's  superinteadsBce,  lioceLw 
death  of  the  original  designer.  Grepui  died  ndonly.  vff 
a  short  illness  brought  on  by  ovepnertion,  on  the  i9ili « 
April  18SS.  He  WM  a  Fellow  of  the  InstitDte  of  Batuh 
Architects,  HononuT  Secretary  to  the  Manchester  BoT»[ 
Institution,  and  took  great  interust  in  the  local  Scbooloi 
Derign,  the  esUblisfament  of  the  Free  Librvy,  ^  'f^ 
institutions.  He  possessed  a  cultivated  taste  in  P"*^ 
was  ready  with  pencil  and  bni8h,and  wasaskilfiu  perfonDtr 
on  one  or  two  musical  instruments,  , 
GREGORY  XVI.,  Mauro  Capellari,  was  bom  September 

18,  1765,  at  Belluno,  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  wn^<^ 
He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  Camaldolensian  oidn  « 
monks,  and  having  distimjiuiBhed  himself  by  his  Issmins  J"" 
elected  their  vicar-gsnorai.  On  the  21st  of  March  1 62A  wj 
XII.  created  him  a  cardinal,  and  soon  sft^w-ards  appoisnn 
him  prefect  of  thteolic^a  De 
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Till,  he  coadvetod  tfaa  ugodation  on  luxad  otOa  with  the 
tiogclom  €ii  VnmMi  and  wu  the  wthor  of  the  celebrated 
ptpel  brief  of  1880l  On  the  &id  of  Febnuuy  1831,  he  wm 
deeted  pope,  and  crowned  on  the  6th  of  February.  In 
hoKKiT  of  the  founder  of  the  college  De  Propaganda  Fide, 
Gregoiy  XV.,  he  asaiuned  the  name  of  (Gregory  XVI.  He 
was  a  man  of  reipectable  character  in  prirate  life,  bat  his 
ehiireh  adminiatntion  was  bigoted  and  exelosiTe,  his  tem- 
poral goremment  hanh  and  deepotie.  In  the  early  part  of 
oil  reign  he  called  la  the  Anstriana  to  anppresa  the  distarb- 
ucea  which  had  broken  oat  in  the  Legations,  and  his  ponti- 
ficate of  fifteen  yean  was  nothing  leas  than  a  long  oppression 
of  his  Bobjects.  He  died  Jane  1, 184(^  andwumocewled 
by  the  present  pope,  Piaa  IX. 

QRETNA-GREEN.  rDDHFaiESBBiKL] 

GRIFFON-VULTURE.  [VoLTuatox.} 

ORISTIjE.  rCiBTiuoB.1 

GBOTEFBND,  UEOACT  FRIEDRICH,  «  distineniahed 
pkOoIogist  wd  autHnarian,  vaa  bom  at  MQnden  in  Hanover 
on  June  9, 1770.  n*  was  edneated  in  lua  naUva  town  and 

at  Uield  till  1799,  when  he  proceeded  to  GSttingen,  where 
be  beeuoe  intimate  with  Heyne,  Tycbaen,  and  Heeren.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Heyne  he  was  appointed  in  1797 
anstant  teacher  in  the  Oottiogen  town  school ;  and  after  he 
had  nude  himself  known  by  his  work  *  De  Paidgraphia  sive 
Scriptora  Universali,'  pnblished  in  1799,  he  waa  chosen  pro- 
rector  ol  the  Oymnasiam  of  Fiankfort-on-the-Main  in  1803, 
and  shortly  afterwarda  con-rector.  Besides  many  learned 
contribntioDs  to  the  '  Allgemeinen  Cyclopfidie  *  of  Ersch 
and  Gniber,  and  to  other  periodical  works,  he  pabliahed  in 
1S15,  '  Anbng^runde  der  dectschen  Poesie  *  (Elementa  of 
Oennsn  Poeti7),and  foanded  in  1817  a  aodety  fat  the  iirvea- 
tigation  Ute  German  langoage.  In  18S1  he  waa  called  to 
be  directw  at  the  Lyeaom  at  Hanover,  which  thenc^irth 
became  his  midence.  In  18S3-S4  he  pabliahed  an  entirety 
TODodelled  edition  of  Wenck's  Latin  Grammar  in  2  Tola. 
4to,  and  s  smaller  one  for  the  nse  of  schools  in  1826.  His 
moat  Dotieeable  worka  however  are  thoae  relating  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  eaatem  eoneiform  inscriptions,  on  which 
be  expended  mach  and  soccessfally  directed  labonr ;  and 
those  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  old  Italian  langaagea 
isd  geography.  Among  these  worka  are  hia  '  Neaen  Bei- 
trage  znr  Erliiotemng  der  Persepolitanische  Eetlschrift* 
(New  Ctmtribntions  towards  the  Explanations  of  the  Perae- 
politan  Cnneiform  Inscriptions),  1837:  and  'Nene  Beitrfige 
nr  Erlintemnff  der  fiabylonische  Keilsehrift  *  1840.  For 
eiriy  attempts  tbese  works  possessed  emoiderable  merit,  bat 
valae  has  been  lowered  by  the  indefatigable  labooxa  of 
more  recent  investigatora.  On  the  ItaUan  antiqnitiea  be 
pnbliahed,  in  eight  parts,  between  1835  and  1888,  *  Rodi- 
nwota  Lingoa  UmbricsB  ex  inacriptionibas  antiqniaenodata ; ' 
in  1839  'Rndimenta  lan^naa  Oac»  ; '  'Die  Miinzen  der  griech- 
iidieii.  parthischen  nnd  indosk3rthiBchen  Konige  von  Bactrien 
md  den  L&ndem  am  Indas,*  (The  Coins  of  the  Greek, 
FMhian,  and  Indo-Scytbian  kings  of  Bactria  and  of  the 
Coontries  on  the  Indas ;  and  in  1840^,  in  five  parts,  his 
mreitigation  '  Znr  Oeographie  nnd  Oescbichte  von  Altitalien,' 
I  work  remarkable  for  the  copioaaness  of  its  materials  and 
the  bold  felicity  of  many  of  its  theories.  The  part  he  took 
in  the  controvezay  respecting  the  genuineness  of  Sanchani- 
iSim'u  '  History  of  the  Fhoaniciana,'  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. rSANCHOKiATBOJi.}  Qrotefend  haa  also  published  a 
bittoiy  of  tha  Lyceam  at  Hanover.  He  died  December  16, 
1803. 

OROUCHT,  EUMANUEL,  COHTE  DE,  Uanhal  and 
^  of  Fiance,  ma  bom  in  Puia,  October  S3rd  1766.  He 
otered  the  axtUIeir  branch  of  tbe  armjr  in  1780.  He  waa 
■Inady  a  captain  of  hone  in  1784,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the 
msning  year,  became  one  of  the  gardes-da-eorps  of  Loais 
XV].  However,  no  aomer  did  the  first  dawn  of  the  revoln- 
tion  appear  than  he  qaitted  the  gardea-du-corpsand  ardently 
cinbn^  revolntionaiy  principles.  In  1792,  he  was  made 
oolonel  of  the  2nd  re^ment  of  dragoona,  a  few  months  later 
be  became  major-general,  and  was  appointed  to  head  the 
CATaliy  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Alps.  In  that  campaign 
wuoniqaered  by  Montesqaiea  and  annexed  to  France, 
Q*aet^  Qnnicfay  having  mainly  contributed  to  its  reduction. 

Tbongh  scarcely  in  his  S7th  year,  he  began  already  to  be 
*>(KBMd  the  fitat  eav^nr  oflScer  in  the  Frendi  anoiea.  In 
l^hewaamdered  to  win  tlw  army  of  the  Cotes  de  Brest 
jn  U  Vendue,  rdieved  Mantes,  boai^ed  by  Caiarette,  and  by 
Bi  akilM  mttKntma  at  the  head  of  the  vangnard  in  the 
Ktvi^  he  amatedtht  progrMiol  fbt  iummetiuij  pre- 


veniiug  at  one  timau  and  tendering  abortive  at  another,  the 
repeated  attempta  of  the  ronliits  to  open  a  eommnnication 
with  the  En^iah.  At  the  b^e  of  Sanriniena,  in  a  critica] 
moment,  aeeuig  tbe  repablican  iniiutnr  waver,  Gnrachy  le^t 
from  his  horse,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred 
'grenadiers,  charged  the  Vendeans,  and  in  ^ite  of  a  wonnd 
he  received,  wrested  the  victory  from  tliem.  In  December 
1793,  on  account  of  his  noblease,  he  waa  removed  from  hia 
command ;  bat  his  soldiers  having  heard .  of  Us  intended 
departare,  flocked  to  his  quartern  to  pnvent  it,  and  Grouchy 
had  to  rebuke  their  attachment,  and  recall  Oiem  to  obediuice. 
Shortly  afterwarda  the  army  of  the  insurgents  having  crossed 
the  Loire,  and  approached  the  district  in  which  he  was 
residing,  Oronchy  mingled  in  the  ranks  of  the  national 
guards  as  a  private  soldier,  and  aasiated  in  repulsing  the 
enemy.  Hia  retiiemrait  larted  bat  ei^t  months.  In  Sep- 
tember  1794,  Camot  gladly  restored  him  to  his  dngoona ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  June  1795,  confirmed  him  in  hia  postof 
general  of  division,  to  which  £he  soldieiB  thanuelvea  had 
raised  him.  Cain^rt,  ahortly  after,  offered  him  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Cotes  de  BreaU  Tbe  republic  had,  at 
this  juncture,  three  armiea  operating  against  the  royaliata, 
and  Oronchy  feeling  that  a  divided  command  would  injure 
the  service,  declined  the  offer,  and  recommended  that  General 
Hoche  shoold  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  three  armies. 
This  was  done.  Grouchy  took  service  uoder  Hoche,  and 
defeated  Charette  in  hia  intrenchment  at  Saint-Cyr ;  and 
soon  after  the  Vendean  chiefs,  Charette  and  Stafflet,  were 
taken  priaoners.  At  the  b^inning  of  1797  Oroochy  was 
appointed  aecond  in  command  of  the  anmr  under  Hoche, 
intended  to  invade  Ireland,  bat  the  French  fleet  having  been 
disMnad  by  a  tem^Lms  compelled  to  regain  tiie  coasts 
of  France;.  Early  m  1798  he  waa  ordered  to  Italy  to  join 
Jonbert*a  army,  uiortlr  after  ctmimandod  by  Ifman,  under 
iriiom,  and  at  Oie  head  of  a  few  trows,  he  took  part  in  that  ' 
celebnted  campaign  of  Piedmont,  wane  dating  dx  we^ 
26,000  French  soldiers  held  their  ground  and  manceavnd  in 
presence  of  the  Aostro-Rusaian  army  of  80,000  men. 
Grouchy  afterwarda  diatinguiahed  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Valence  and  San  Juliaoo ;  and  on  the  14th  of  Jane  1799,  he 
defeated  General  Bellegarde  on  the  banks  of  the  Bormida. 
At  the  battle  of  Novi,  in  which  Joabert  was  killed,  Oroachr 
shared  with  Perignon  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  took 
1200  Austrian  priaoners,  and  chaiged  the  enemy  eleven  times 
at  the  head  of  his  dragoona;  but  being  placed  between  two 
fires,  he  fell  from  hia  hotae,  with  fourteen  wounds,  and  was 
taken  by  tha  Anatiiani.  The  Grand-Duke  Constantino  sent 
hia  own  augeon  to  attend  him,  <«dered  hia  aervants  to  wait 
npon  him,  and  offend  him  a  liberal  anm  of  money.  Aftv 
hu  recovery  and  exdMvge,  Hnean  amdoos  to  mark  hia 
aeoae  of  Oroucby's  services,  pat  him  at  the  hrad  of  hia  grud 
division,  consisting  of  18,000  troops.  At  the  batUe  of 
Hohenlinden,  in  1800,  he  took  fourteen  pieces  of  artilleiy, 
and  greatly  assisted  in  obtaining  tbe  victory. 

Daring  the  trial  of  Morean,  in  1804,  Grouchy  stood  by  the 
aide  of  his  leader,  and  gave  him  continual  proofs  of  esteem 
and  friendship^  At  the  battle  of  Zedenick,  Grouchy,  at  the 
head  of  his  dragoons,  routed  the  Prossian  horse,  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  nine  miles,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  famoua 
regiment  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  After  the  combat  of 
Prenzlau,  October  S7,  1806,  he  poiaued  the  enemy  into  the 
town,  and  compelled  several  battaliona  to  groaod  their  amv. 
The  diamay  produced  by  this  nc^oit,  d>liged  the  prince  of 
Hohenlohft  to  sign  a  ca^tulatiim,  1^  which  16,000  men,  64 
piece*  of  artillery,  and  great  atorea  of  ammunition  were  given 
up  to  the  French.  General  Grouchy  ahortly  after,  meeting 
the  Prussians  near  Lnbeck,  drove  them  through  the  town, 
and  well  nigh  captured  Blacher.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle 
of  Friedland,  June  1^  1807,  he  was  again  grievously 
wounded,  on  which  occasion  Ida  condact  waa  observed  by 
the  emperor,  who  gave  him  the  grand  cordon  of  tbe  legion  of 
honour.  Throughout  the  Russian  campaign,  in  181S,  his 
courage  and  intrepidity  were  conspicuons,  and  when  Napoleon 
formed  his  sacred  battalion,  consisting  of  none  but  officers, 
whose  duty  was  to  watch  over  him,  the  command  of  this 
chosen  band  was  given  to  General  Grouchy.  Thia  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  act  of  real  confidence  aver  shown  by 
N^leon  to  a  general  officer;  yet,  in  1813, the  Emperor 
refaaed  Gronehy'a  ^plieation  for  the  command  of  a  corps, 
and  for  a  time  he  almdoned  the  sarviee.  Bnt  the  following 
year,  when  France  was  invaded,  he  offered  his  service^  and 
Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of  his  cavaliy,  Hia  name 
now  appeared  in  almwt  every  bettle,  it  Brienae,  ianvary 
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1B14,  at  La  £otbidre,  Februaiy  1.  ud  at  VMchiunpi, 
Febnaiy  14.  HU  hnverj  ud  tkiU,  at  Uiii  laat  batUs, 
nog  throagboai  all  Franea ;  the  anger  of  Nuwleon,  which 
had  laated  tea  yean,  gave  way  bdion  it,  aaaQnamy  vaa 
created  a  Manhal. 

After  the  battle  of  Ligoy,  Jane  Id,  1815,HarBhal  Gronchy 
wai  oomminioDed  to  punae  the  retreatiog  army  of  Blucher 
with  a  forea  of  34,000  cavalry,  and  100  piecei  of  cannoD. 
In  conaeqwnce  of  theie  orden,  he  found  htouelf  posted  at 
Wavre,  end  vaa  engaged  in  action  against  the  Piuwian 
gmeral  Thieleinann,  wbitit  Napoleon  was  fighting  at 
Watwloo,  on  tiie  18th.  The  marshal  heard  the  report  of 
artillery,  and  was  strongly  ni^ed  by  bis  liaotenant-generals 
to  marefa  towards  the  point  wheoce  it  proceeded ;  but  be 
declared  hinuelf  bound  to  obey  the  orders  he  bad  received 
from  the  emperor  on  the  17th.  Fatal  as  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  proved  to  the  French  arms,  nothing  was  pablicly 
■aid  at  (hat  period  against  Orouchy's  conduct,  nor  for  three 
years  after.  After  ifae  second  abdication  of  Kapoleon,  the 
provisional  eovemmeot  appointed  the  manbal  to  the  united 
command  ofall  the  corps  of  the  grand  army ;  bat  tlM  entire 
master  only  amoonted  to  40,000  men. 

fiani^ed  from  France,  after  the  return  of  Lonis  XVIU., 
he  withdraw  to  the  United  States,  whero  he  was  living  in 
1818,  whan  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  dictated 
to  Ofneral  Oonrgaud,  at  St.  Heleoa,  was  published.  In  this 
account  a  chaive  of  treachery  was  made  for  the  fi>it  time 
against  him.  Orouehy  returned  to  Frauee,  in  1819.  He 
was  reinstated  in  all  his  titles  snd  hononn  in  1831,  hy  Louis 
Philippe,  and  died  at  Saint-Etienne,  May  SO,  1647,'haTiBg 
been  8iity-se?ea  yean  in  the  French  armies. 

GROUND-IVY.  fNspiTA,  S.  1.1 

OUALEGUAY.  [Emtu  Kios,  ^.  8.1 

GUANINE.   [CBMirBTaT,  &  2.1 

GUATEMALA,  Republic  of,  Central  America,  occupies 
the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  with  the  hilly  conntry  be- 
tween  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  a  portion  of  the 
table-land  of  Yucatan.  It  lies  between  13'  40'  and  18"  10' 
M.  lat,  81-  ly  and  93'  SO*  W.  lo^.  On  the  S.E.  it  is 
bounded  fay  the  BCTsblie  of  Salvador ;  E.  bv  Honduras ; 
N.B.  by  the  Golf  of  Hondons  and  th«  British  settlement 
of  Beliia,  or  Britith  Hocduraa  ;  N.  by  tbe  Mexican  state  of 
Yucatan ;  W.  by  Chiapa ;  and  8.  by  ^  Panfie  Ocean. 
Tbe  area  is  about  fiO.OOO  square  miles :  the  population  about 
tfOO.000. 

Oooit-lim  Swfaee,  The  general  bearing  of  the 

Pacific  coast  from  the  Salvador  bonndary  of  the  State  to  the 
Bam  de  Gnacalats  is  W.  by  N.,  and  thence  to  the  Bio  Sin- 
taluw,  Uie  boundary  between  Goateraala  and  Chiapa,  it  is 
N.W.  The  shore  is  for  the  most  put  low,  the  descent  from 
the  table-land  bein^  steep,  and  a  atrip  of  lowland,  from  SO  to 
30  miles  across,  being  le(t  between  its  base  and  tbe  sea ;  bat 
in  many  places  the  shore  is  hi^and  rocky,  and  several  roelcy 
barrien  he  off  it.  The  only  port  at  present  frequented  on 
the  coast  is  thst  of  Ystapa,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rio  Hiche- 
toyat ;  but  thouj^  it  ia  sport  of  entry,  the  harbour  is  little 
better  than  a  roadstead,  asbrdiag  no  protection  fax  ahinping. 
Oco«,  farther  north,  formed  1^  the  Bam  da  Ocot,  is  alM  an 
available  port,  but,  owiue  to  the  absence  of  inhuitants,  is 
not  resorted  to.  The  uw  tracts  along  the  coast  are  very 
thinly  peo[>led.  On  the  northern  coast  Santo  Tomas,  ia 
Honduras  Bay,  is  a  good  and  well-eheltered  port ;  and  some- 
what inland,  in  the  Uke  known  aa  Golfs  Dolce,  is  the  port  of 
Ysabal,  ia  some  retpects  the  principal  port  of  Centml 
America ;  most  of  the  European  goods  designed  for  that 
mariEet  being  brought  to  it  by  vessels,  and  tbenoe  traesported 
to  the  interior  by  mules:  owuu  to  a  bar  at  tiie  month  of  the 
RioDolee,  YnbalisiaaoeessibletoveBsdsdnwiagoTeryfeet 
ol  water. 

The  table-land  of  Onatcmala  occnp iss  all  the  ootintiias 
between  the  isthmos  of  Chiqnimula  and  that  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  in  Mexico ;  the  idand  in  the  interior  of  the  peniosola 
of  Yucatan,  nsaally  called  tbe  table-lend  of  Yucatan,  forms 
its  Dorth-eastem  projection.  Near  its  southern  borders,  about 
tbe  town  of  Goatemala.  it  is  nearly  COOO  feet  above  the  sea ; 
and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  height  of  that  portion 
which  is  south  of  tbe  Rio  Motagoa.  Bat  north  of  this  river 
the  country  rises  hi(;faer.  The  mostelevated  part  of  it  appean 
to  lie  between  the  ^•wn8  of  Totonieap&a  and  Gu^ueteDsngo 
(Ifi-'  3(y  N.  lat.).  From  this  point  it  begins  to  io«'er  grado- 
ally,  and  its  north-western  edges,  which  belong  to  tbe 

i?*^n'^^*  Chiapa,  are indeated  by  deq>and  somelimes 
wide  vallsys.    N«  oantimuns  nnga  ot  any  eouidarabla 


elevation  tnvarsss  this  plain,  the  su&es  sf  wUdi  a  di^tl; 
ondnlating,  like  the  central  parts  of  En^ud  ;  bat  hers  su 
then  it  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  bills,  riiug  a  few  hsndnd 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  descent  from  this  plun  to  ths  luw 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ia  estromely  steep,  and  cmMqueoil/ 
when  seen  from  that  side  it  has  tbe  appearance  of  a  nooiitiiB 
range,  an  illusion  which  is  confirmed  by  a  few  lofiy  volc^ooei 
standiog  near  the  edge  irf  this  descent  The  nou  leoiadciUe 
are  the  active  volcano  of  Atitlan,  near  GnaKuatsnaakO,  uul 
Uie  two  volcanoes  sitnated  S.  and  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Xtw 
Guatemala,  of  which  the  Vokano  deAgua(or  Wat«VoIaM), 
according  to  Colonel  Oalindo,  is  18,620  feet,  but  lecocdiif  ts 
other  authorities  13,678  fest  hi^  i  and  the  Volcano  dt 
Fuego  (the  Firo  Volcaiu)),  appean  to  be  somewhat  hi|h«, 
but  which  has  not  been  ascended.  All  the  voUanoss,  whether 
active  or  extinct,  an  sttaated  near  the  Pacific,  and  ire  ia 
line  with  those  of  Salvador  and  Kicarsgua.  The  SHteni 
border  of  the  table-land,  by  which  it  descends  to  the  Qulf  of 
Honduias,  is  cut  by  deep  valleys,  between  which  the  hi^li 
laud  takes  the  ^pe  of  ri<tg>>s,  which  extend  to  a  great  di4- 
tanoe,  and  in  some  places,  as  between  the  Rio  Mo'apia  aod 
tbe  GoUo  Dolce,  advances  to  the  very  shores  of  iheMt.  The 
country  between  the  table-land  and  the  Golf  of  Hoadoni, 
may  uenforo  be  considered  as  a  snecesaion  at  val%i  lai 
ridges,  exc^  the  part  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  tlu 
GoTfo  Dulce,  which  is  a  low  plain. 

The  staU  is  well  watered  by  a  large  number  of  riven, 
but  very  few  of  them  are  navigable  :  the  princical  an  tbi 
Dulce,  Folochic,  uid  Motagna.  The  Rio  Dolce,  tboujii 
short,  is  tbe  most  impmlant  river  of  Central  Amelia,  betoj 
the  channel  by  which  the  Golfo  Dolce  discharges  its  wttcn 
into  the  Galf  of  Hondaras,  Ifi*  36'  N.  lat  The  Qolfo  Doict 
is  a  freah-water  lake,  about  60  miles  in  circuit  having  on 
its  southern  bank  the  small  port-town  of  Ysabal.  The  Rio 
Dolce,  issuing  from  the  esstem  portion  of  the  lake,  tnroi 
to  the  north,  and  expands  into  a  small  lake,  called  tlit> 
GolfetU  (the  Small  Gulf),  about  10  miles  in  width.  Tbh 
river  is  aboat  20  miles  long,  and  of  considstahls  depth, 
except  tm  its  bar,  where  there  ara  only  6  or  7  feet  water. 

The  Rio  Pohwhic  rises  near  the  TtUaga  of  Ta^ti^  on  the 
taUe^andof  Goatemala,  but  soon  descending  into  a  wide  ai^ 
deep  nlley,  it  becomes  navigable  at  the  Embareadero  ds  Tele- 
man,  a  coasidMi^e  divtanoe  above  the  Oi^o  Doke,  into  which 
it  faUs.  It  is  a  rapid  river,  aud  deep  enough  for  vasrk  inw- 
ing  several  feet  of  water,  bat  on  the  bar  at  its  mosth  that 
are  only  3  or  4  feet  of  water. 

The  Motogua  rises  near  tbe  town  of  Solola  on  the  table- 
land of  Guatemala,  through  which  it  run*  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion till  it  descends  from  it  some  distance  west  of  Zaupi. 
At  Goal&n,  some  miles  further  down,  the  river  becomat 
navigable,  but,  owing  to  its  numerous  rspids  and  ahoali, 
it  can  only  be  navigated  by  boats  not  drawing  more  thiu 
a  foot  and  a  half  water.  Towards  ita  mouth  ttw  river  tun 
to  the  north-east,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Hondorsi  sJioot 
15  miles  west  of  Omoa.  By  means  of  this  river  a  connder* 
able  quantiQr  of  European  ^da,  especially  the  hearier 
kind,  is  unt  inio  the  intatiw  GaatemaUf  they  aie 
transported  from  OuaUn  to  the  placsa  of  eoBsnmptHm  ca 
mules. 

The  Lacanton,  which  rises  in  this  state,  and  separata 
it  for  a  considerable  distance  from  Yncatam  becomes  an  im- 
portant river  after  its  entiy  into  the  state  or  Yucatan.  The 
rivers  wbidi  enter  the  Pacific  are  numerous,  bat  have  all 
a  short  course.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  Miche- 
toyat,  which  at  its  month  forms  the  harbour  of  Ystsps,  the 
port  of  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

Then  aro  four  rather  conaiderable  lakes  in  the  itata.  Of 
these,  that  called  Golfo  Dolce,  noticed  above,  is  the  moit 
impwtant,  as  by  means  ol  it  moat  of  the  foreign  trade  sf 
the  npubUe  is  oanied  on.  The  lake  of  Peten,  situated  ia 
the  most  northern  distiiei  of  Vera  Pu,  on  the  taUc-bad 
of  Yucatan,iB  of  an  oval  form  and  ahont  70milss  in  okuL 
It  contains  ssveral  islands,  on  the  largest  of  vrfdeh  ii  a 
small  fortress  and  a  collection  of  honses  forming  the  village 
of  Floret.  The  lake  of  Atitlaa  is  80  miles  north-west  of 
the  city  of  Guatemala,  and  near  the  western  edge  of  the 
table-lioid.  It  is  about  lb  miles  long  and  9  miles  browl, 
environed  by  lofty  hei.hts,  incladiog  the  volcano  of  Aii<lsn> 
aud  nmarkable  for  its  extraordinary  depth,  and  for  haviu^  do 
outlet,  thouj:h  several  aoiall  riven  fall  into  it  Tbelnleof 
Amatitan,  18  miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  Guatenai^ 
is  9  miles  long  aud  3  miles  wids,  and  of  ^eat  depth.  It » 
mich  mortcd  to  ai  a  batbtag-plMe  hy  Uw  inhwitaBb  « 
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On  atr  dBiiag  tha  tcMon  from  grftnugy  to  Apiil ;  and  near 
tba  Iwe  are  wTeral  hat  and  miiienl  ipriofii.  Th*  Rio 
Hiehetoyat  flowi  from  thU  lake. 

Cimat4.  Stiit  Frodvctiomt.—Tht  cUmato  of  the  table-Und 
ii  that  of  »  perennial  apring  i  tha  thermometer  acareelj 
wring  thronghoQt  the  year.  The  aTerage  beat  ia  the , 
miadlfl  of  the  year  ia  from  68^  to  70'  Fahr. ;  but  daring  the 
north  winda,  which  prevail  in  the  dry  leaaon)  from  October 
to  May,  it  lometimea  though  rarely  deacenidi  20  dagreea 
Tithta  a  few  hoars.  The  rainy  laaaon  asnally  aeti  m  in 
May  and  laata  till  October ;  but  rain  aeldom  falla  exoept 
betweaa  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  6  o'clock  in  the 
nming.  In  Jane  thnader  ia  fiequent;  in  Augnst  and 
Sapiember  the  Pacific  coast  ia  snbject  to  violent  stormi  from 
tke  Moth-ueit.  The  table*land  ia  considered  to  be  very 
healthy,  bat  guitre  ia  prevalent,  eapeoially  amooK  the  mixed 
ncm,  aod  ia  often  aocompwiied  by  idiotcy.  Kaithqoakei 
ua  uiufully  frvqnent. 

The  Mil  is  geneiaUy  very  fertile.  The  table-Und  is 
Dwly  without  trees,  and  even  boshes,  exoept  on  the  decli- 
riiiei  of  the  billy  ranges,  which  traverse  it  in  evwry  direction. 
Oq  the  lower  linda  by  the  Pacific  treea  of  very  large  lize 
fonn  exteosive  foresta,  and  are  a  soarce  of  great  natural 
wealth ;  bat,  owing  to  the  thinoeu  of  the  population  and  the 
mat  of  roads,  are  at  present  of  little  profit  Among  the 
trees  sie  mahogaoy,  cedar,  Brasil,  Santa  Maria,  guaiacnm, 
pimanto,  &e.  Vanous  medicioal  planta  are  alio  abundant 
Ud  the  low  tract  by  the  Gulf  of  Homdiu  there  ia  » Inxuiiant 
and  Tigoroaa  vegetation. 

Os  thfl  table-land  wheat  and  maiie  of  txeeUent  quality 
SIS  largely  grown.  Moat  Ean^)ean  fruita  and  vegeiablea 
produce  weU ;  and  tropical  fmite  and  vegetables  abonnd. 
Id  the  lower  tracta  excellent  rice  is  raised.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
■Dfar,  cacao,  'vanilla,  and  indigo  are  raited  for  exportation. 
Uost  of  the  cctchineal,  which  forms  so  important  an  article  in 
th«  commerce  of  Central  America,  is  obtained  in  Gaateraala. 
The  igricnltaral  reaoorcea  of  Guatemala  remain  however  bat 
ili);htly  developed.  The  country  ii  thinly  peopled,  aod 
oft  iog  to  ita  UDsettled  state,  aod  the  ioert  character  of  the 
loajor  part  of  the  people,  little  haa  been  done  towards 
improflDg  the  rude  syatems  of  cultivation  or  introducing 
tuperior  implements ;  and  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the 
country  lies  almost  waste.  Of  this  uncultivatUi  land  a  large 
part  is  need  ae  grazing  ground,  and  a  rather  lai^e  number  of 
ctttle  is  kept.  Sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  wool,  which  is  somewhat  ooarse,  being  nsed  for  the 
'  utiTC  nunafacturea.  The  horses  are  small,  bat  hardy  and 
hiadaome.  Males  are  namerooa,  being  lat|[ely  used  for 
earryiog  good*.  Hogsabi-nnd,  and  are  of  good  quality.  A 
good  deal  of  poultry  la  raised. 

Several  metals  are  believed  to  exist  in  sofficient  qnantities 
to  be  profitably  worked,  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Gold,  alrer,  lead,  copper  and  iron  are  said  to  have  been  found. 
Lead  mines  are  worked  by  the  Indiana  in  Totonicap&n. 
Juper  aod  marble  are  obtained.  Brimstone  of  good  quality 
u  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  volcanoes.  Salt  is 
tnade  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  manufactores  are  chiefiy  confined  to  articles  of 
^oacitie  consamption.  The  cotton  manufacture,  once  of 
CKiriderable  importance,  has  greatly  dediued.  U  is  now 
chiefiy  carried  on  in  the  eorregimientos  of  Qnatemala  aod 
Sacatepeqnes.  The  mannbctore  of  woolleo  cloth  has 
iMained  more  of  its  former  eonseqaenoe  :  the  making  of  the 
ordinary  coarse  cloths,  and  of  a  kind  of  black  cloak  much 
voni  ia  the  country  employs  a  large  nnmber  of  looms. 
Ball,  jewellery,  fomitare,  earthenvare,  and  the  ordinary 
articles  of  domestic  aie  are  hagily  made  in  several  ot 
the  towDS. 

The  exports  are  confined  to  few  articles.  Of  these  the 
noat  important  ia  that  of  cochineal,  which  was  introduced  into 
Qoateniala  as  late  as  1811,  and  did  not  for  several  years  pro- 
doce  more  than  auEBcient  for  home  coosamptioQ.  In  1811 
ahoBt  lfi,000  lbs.  were  exported:  in  1649  the  quantity 
had  iDcressed  to  1,469,100  lbs.  The  other  articles  of  ex- 
port are  chiefly  mahogany  and  other  woods  employed  in 
calmwt  work  ;  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  mediciOu  roots 
ud  plants ;  indigo ;  and  hidea.  Sugar,  cofiin,  and  cotton 
alw  exported  in  small  quantities.  The  imports  are 
Bnliiih  cotton  and  dry  goods,  Imen  and  silk  fabrics ;  cutlery 
andhatdwore;  porcelain  andfineearthenware;  fancy  goodsi 
vines,  &c.  In  1851  the  exports  amounted  to  994,488 
dollapt ;  ihe  imports  to  l,3o4,430  dollars. 

Divisiontf  towntf       Gutem^  is  divided  into  aaren 


departmenta  (flort«8lni«itos),^w]iioh,  villi  lUEr  diiaf  iomi^ 
are  as  foUowa  >— 

1.  Guatemala  occupies  the  aouth-eaateni  portion  of  tha 
territory,  has  an  area  of  nearW  fiOOO  aquars  miles,  and  a 

population  of  abont  00,000.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
considerably  diversified,  the  climate  equable  and  geoial,  and 
tbe  soil  remarkably  fertile.  Thia  and  the  foUowin«  depart- 
ment form  the  great  cochineal  district.  The  nopal  (CaeUu 
opuntia),  the  plant  on  which  tbe  cochineal  insect  is  produced, 
grows  freely  and  luxuriantly,  especially  sround  the  town  of 
Amatitan,  where  are  the  chief  plantations :  the  insects  come 
to  matnrity  in  April,  and  the  collecting  of  them  continues 
for  aboot  a  month.  Tbe  other  productions  of  this  department 
are  maise  and  wheat,  sugar  and  coffee,  most  of  which  how- 
ever is  required  for  home  consumption,  Tha  principal  towns 
are  Ouatxiula,  the  capital  of  the  state,  Amatitan,  EecuinUa 
(population  3000),  and  Jalpatagoa.  AmtOiUmt  at, the  foot 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  formerly  depended  on 
the  persons  who  annually  resnied  to  it  for  bathing,  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  ineresas  in  the  rearing  of  cochineal, 
a  rich  and  flonriahing  place,  having  a  population  including 
the  Buburba  of  upwards  of  0000, 

S.  Sacatepeijoes  lies  to  the  west  of  the  eonu[imiento  ol 
Guatemala  ;  it  contains  above  1900  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  £6,000,  who  are  chiefiy  settled  in  its 
southern  part  The  country  around  the  city  of  Old  Guatemala 
is  one  of  tbe  most  pictoresqae  in  the  world,  and  the  soil  ia 
extremely  fertile.  Maize  and  other  grains,  and  vegeiablea 
and  frait  in  great  variety^  are  largely  grown.  Cotton,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  flounsfa  lure,  uoagh  they  are  not  yet 
grown  to  any  great  extent  Ponltiy  and  hogs  are  imised  in 
considerable  qoantities  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The 
olive  and  vine  grow  well  here,  but  are  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent  Tbe  chief  town  is  Old  Guatemala,  but  there  are 
several  other  populooa  places  around  it  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  the  two  volcanoes  Agua  and  Fuego,  and  tbe 
Iregnency  and  severity  of  the  earthquakes  with  which  it  is 
viaited.  The  larger  of  these  towns  are  Chimaltenango, 
populatien  4000,  and  Pataun. 

3.  S0I0I&,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  former  oorregimientos, 
and  contains  about  4000  square  miles.    The  surface  is  very 
much  broken,  and  the  soil,  especially  in  the  valleys,  veij 
fertile.   The  climate  is  colder  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
state.  Wheat,  nmie,  ani  froits  are  tbe  chief  products. 
Sheep  are  bred  in  large  nambora.  Jerga  and  othM  eoaise 
woollens  are  maoufactored.  At  least  three-fooitha  of  tha 
inhabitantaare  Indians,  whoare  mostly  engaged  in  agrioullun 
or  weaving :  twelve  or  fourteen  of  their  villages  are  placed 
aroand  tbe  shores  of  the  lake  Atitlan,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Sololi.    From  the  midst  of  this  lake  rues  tho 
volcano  of  San  Pedro.   Tbe  chief  towns  of  this  department 
are  Solola,  population  £000,  Atitlan,  and  Maaatukango,  hut 
neither  of  them  is  ol  any  importance. 

4.  Quesaltenango  lies  to  the  north-west  of  S0I0I& ;  it  con- 
tains above  4600  square  miles,  and  70,310  inhabitants  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  departments  in  an  iudus- 
trial  point  of  view.  It  has  a  toleraJjly  level  surface,  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  prodacts  are 
maize  and  wheat,  sugar,  cacao,  aod  variooa  fruta  and  veg»* 
tablea,  which  are  largely  exported  to  the  city  of  Qnatemala, 
to  S^vador,  and  Cbiapa.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  mules, 
and  great  flocks  of  sheep  are  maintained.  The  eamtai 
Quaalimattgo,  popuktioo  20,000,  a  large  portion  of  whiom 
are  Indiana,  is  the  next  town  in  importance  lo  Guatemala. 
It  stands  on  the  little  river  Samala,  and  is  a  large,  wsU,  and 
regnlarly-built  place.  It  contains  a  spacious  charch,  and  six 
churches  of  smaller  size,  a  largs  town-h&U,  a  plaia,  or  great 
square,  with  a  fountain  in  tbe  centre,  has  a  daily  market,  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  In  ita  vicinity  is  a  hot  spring, 
which  ejects  the  water  to  a  hmght  of  above  80  feet.  The 
other  towns  are  San  Marcos,  Tapacbola,  and  Tejntla. 

5.  Totonicap&n,  is  an  inland  department,  lying  nortlk-east 
of  Qaesaltenaugo ;  it  contaiiu  66U0  square  miles,  bst  is  very 
thinly  peopled  ;  the  larger  part  of  tha  inhabitants  are  IndiL 
ana.   The  surface  ia  much  broken  \  the  climate  ia  temperate 
but  conaiderably  varied  j  the  aott  in  the  vallqra,  which  ar« 
well  watered,  is  fertile.    Maize  and  wheat,  ■ogir»  fniit,  %xid 
vegetables  are  the  chief  producta  of  the  soiL  Sh«ep 
cattle  are  largely  bred.    Ijead-mines  are  wrought  .^^^ 
Indiana  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Chiantla-  8sll  is  ma.d.«  frii^ 
springs  Hear  YxtiAtao.     The  only  tovm  of  any  imi>ortaTa<;J^ 
Totomcauin  which  U  naid  to  coniua  li^wo  inh^t:  .  ^ 
nearly  |j^{B^Uftn>»  msika  coasWlmtAe  vantiiii^JI^^^ 
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vooDaiL  dotb,  •uttiainnn,  and  wooden  nteudb.  Tbe 
oUmt  towiu  in  HomMteungo,  On^etenutgo,  and  Jscal- 


6.  Cbjqnimnla,-  oeenpiei  the  north-eaitem  extmnity  of  tlie 
itete,  bordering  on  the  repnbUc  of  Hoodoiu :  its  area  ii 
nearly  6000  a^are  miles ;  ita  popnlation  abont  80,000.  The 
anifaee  is  considnably  diversinea,  and  in  parti  vwj  fertile ; 
the  vallcyi  and  low  tracts  by  the  Oolfo  Dolce  and  the  Bay  of 
Hondnrai  are  hot,  moiiit,  and  unhealthy.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
rice^  and  are  raised  largely,  with  maize,  ftixoles,  &c. 
The  sngar  u  grown  chiefly  for  distillation  or  for  making 
chieha,  a  favonrite  intoxicating  drink  of  the  Indians.  Horses, 
moles,  and  cattle  are  reared  in  large  namben.  The  chief 
towns  are  Chiquimnla,  popalation  4500 ;  Acasagoastlan, 
3600;  JaUpa,3600;  JUokepeqne,  3200;  Mita,3300;  Qae- 
saltepaqne,4000;  ZaeapL3000;  and  the  litUa  port  town  of 
Tsabal  on  the  Golfb  Dolecw  Near  thia  last  place  an  the 
remarkable  andent  remaina  of  Qoiriena,  eontiwng  of  aeren 
lofty  eolnmna,  and  variona  senlptoredalaba. 

7.  Vera  Pas,  the  latgeat  of  the  seven  corregimientos,  com- 
prehends the  projecting  tract  of  conntry  which  forms  the 
moat  northern  part  of  the  republic ;  the  area  is  afaoat  11,000 
s^oam  miles :  the  popolation  is  estimated  at  69,000,  of  whom 
mne-tenths  are  Indiuia.  The  country  is  very  varied  in  sur- 
face and  character  of  soil :  bat  comparatively  very  little  of 
it  is  coltiTated.  Mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  valuable 
timber-trees  abound;  the  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  nopal 
plants  are  said  to  be  indigenous  in  ihe  forests.  In  the 
noitham  part  of  Vera  Paz  is  the  lake  of  Peteu.  Tbe  moat 
popolons  town  is  Cohan,  situated  in  a  remarkably  fertile 
TaUey  of  the  same  name,  with  a  popnlation  of  above  lO/XX), 
aearly  all  IndiaUi  who  an  indnatnoni  and  wealtl^,  poneas- 
iog  fine  plantationa  of  ngSMsase,  bananas,  pimentos  and 
Tarions  londa  of  fruit ;  the  other  towna  are  Salami,  popola- 
tion, 4fi00,  Cajabon.  4000 ;  and  Rabmal,  6000 ;  but  none  of 
them  call  for  specific  notice. 

ChBernmeta,  ^c— According  to  the  amatitution  of  the 
19th  of  October,  Ififil,  the  exeeotiTe  ii  confided  to  a  presi- 
dent elected  by  a  general  aasembly,  eompwed  of  the  legis- 
lative chamber,  the  archbishop  of  Ooatemala,  the  members 
of  the  supreme  coart  of  justice,  and  the  members  of  the 
council  of  state  having  a  deliberatire  voice.  The  president 
ia  elected  for  four  years,  but  is  eligible  to  be  re-elected. 
The  legislative  aasembly  consSsts  of  59  members.  The 
eonncil  of  state  is  composed  of  the  miniaters,  eight  councillors 
chosen  by  the  l«gislativ«  anonbly,  and  of  others  appointed 
by  tiie  president  The  revenue  and  expenditure  average 
somewhat  onr  40(ifiOO  dollars.  Hie  debt  amounts  to 
1,800,000  dollars.  The  army  consists  of  1000  mm,  with  a 
patriotic  conis  and  a  militia  of  5000  men. 

The  popnlation  consists  of  aboriginal  tribes,  some  of  whom 
live  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  independence,  but  the  main 
body  have  obtained  all  the  rights  of  free  citisens  of  the 
republic,  and  form  the  bulk  of  tbe  population ;  of  the 
descendants  of  Europeans,  and  of  the  mixed  off'spring  of 
Enropeaua  and  Indiuis,  who  are  Icnown  aa  '  ladinos.*  The 
Roman  Catholic  ia  the  estabUshed  religion,  and  there  are 
few  if  any  open  dissentera.  The  church  is  presided  over  by 
the  ArehDisnop  of  Guatemala. 

During  the  SpuuKh  occupancy  Central  America  was  termed 
the  fcia^om  of  Ouatemala,  the  dty  of  Guatemala  being  the 
ca[dta1  and  aeat  of  GovemmenL  Darittjg  the  struggle  for 
independence  it  remained  qniet  and  anhjeet  to  ^ain  j  but 
on  the  declaration  of  independence  in  18S1  it  was  nn:  awhile 
united  to  tbe  Mexican  empire  of  Itnrbe.  On  the  publication 
of  the  new  constitution,  Jnly  Snd,  1823,  by  which  the 
federal  union  of  Central  America  was  formed,  Guatemala 
became  one  of  the  united  atates.  This  union  waa  however 
after  a  short  time  disaolvad,  and  Guatemala  then  became  an 
independmt  npublie,  and  haa  so  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

(Haefkin,  Centraal  Amarita  ;  Jnarror,  Ovatmala;  Tra- 
fmU  of  HumboMt,  Dunn,  Byam,  Thompson,  &e.;  Baly, 
Cmlral  Ameriea.) 

OUARANiNE.   [CBUHsrav,  5.  8.1 

GUELDER-ROSE.  rViBumruH.] 

OUELPH.  rCAiiinA,5.2.] 

OUISBORGUOH.  [YoHKe0iaB.1 

GUM-TREE.  fEuoALTPTna.] 

OUN-COTTOH.   [CHmrsrav,  5.8.1 

GURNEY.  JOSERl  JOHN,  was  Com  Aunst  S,  1788, 
at  Barlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  the  oonstiy  nndenee  of  his 
bthtr,  John  Onnwy,  who  waa  a  member  of  the  Society  of 


Friends,  md  aw  of  tiie  Mrtnen  <tf  the  Nwwieh  bank.  Bt 
was  the  tenth  duH  of  deven  diildien  left  by  Un.  Gnmej 
at  her  death,  Elizabeth  Oomey  being  the  third.  [Far,  Mn. 
EuzABBTB,  2.]  Joseph  Ouney  completed  his  ednatioo 
at  Oxford  under  a  private  tnttu',  without  beeonung  a  nianlNi 
of  the  university,  of  which  however  be  enjoyed  many  of  tbe 
advantages.  He  acquired  the  Hebrew  and  Syiiac  laogup^ 
aa  well  aa  Greek  and  lAtin,mathanatica,andaIaTgeaiD(Huit 
of  general  knowledge.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Jolia 
in  1814,  be  aasumed  his  brother's  Christian  name  in  addition 
to  his  own.  Joseph  John  Gumey.in  1818  became  a  reetig- 
nised  Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  hii  preicbiDg 
ia  described  aa  having  been  very  impressive.  He  accoa- 
panied  Mrs.  Fry  in  her  journey  to  Scotland  in  1816,  and  lo 
Ireland  in  1637,  to  inqnire  into  the  state  of  the  priiODt,ud 
of  the  results  of  this  last  joum^he  wrote  aBmntadditwiI 
to  the  Marquia  Wellesley,  lord-lieutenant  of  Iraand,  wludi 
waa  afterwaida  published.  In  1837  be  vidted  tba  nniied 
States  of  America  and  the  Canadas,  and  waa  absent  abost 
three  years.  Tbe  journal  of  his  travels  was  printed,  bnt 
only  for  private  cinmlation.  In  1841  he  made  a  joomey  tn 
HoUuid,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  accompanied  by  Mn.  ¥tj, 
and  in  1842-43-44,  another  jonraey  to  France  and  8viti- 
erland,  in  the  earlier  part  of  which  he  waa  again  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Fry,  The  object  of  these  journeys  was  to  intro- 
duce improvementa  in  prison-discipline,  and  also  to  indnea 
the  French  government  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Frrad 
colonies,  for  which  purposes  he  had  an  interview  with  Lonii- 
Philippe,  and  mnch  commnaication  with  M.  GuiioL 

Jos^  John  Gumey  waa  tbe  author  of  several  v«ki, 
religions  and  moral.  Ais  *  Observatiima  ca  the  Diatiagudi- 
ing  Viewa  and  Practieea  of  the  Society  of  Friends'  hubm 
several  times  reprinted,  aa  have  also  his '  Esnya  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctnnes,  and  Practical  Operation  of  Chiiri- 
ianity,*  a  work  intended  for  Christiana  generally.  All  bii 
works  ar«  ably  and  judicioualy  written.  Ha  took  an  actire 
part  in  many  benevolent  aocietiea,  such  aa  those  for  Hw 
abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  inflktiif 
capital  punishments,  in  peace-societiea,  temperance-udetiei , 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  society,  and  otben.  Hii 
donationa  to  charitable  institutions  and  for  the  relief  of 
public  diatresa  were  numerous  and  princely.  Hii  prinle 
gifta  were  only  bounded  by  his  judgment  as  to  wnt  «ii 
appropriate  in  each  particular  caae.  He  died  on  the  4tlt  of 
January  1847,  at  Earlham  Hall. 

(Mmoin  if  Joanph  John  Qunu^y  aith  S^eelim  fm 
hii  Joandt  and  (krretpondence,  edited     Joe^  Bern  ' 
Braitkwaite,  8  vols.  8vo.) 

GURWOOD,  JOHN,  an  ofiieor  whose  name  will  alviyi 
be  honourably  asaoeiated  with  that  of  the  DiJce  of  Wellii^ 
ton,  must  have  been  bom  in  1791,  as  it  ia  inddentalty 
mentioned  that  he  ceaaed  to  be  a  ward  of  chancery  and  canu 
of  age  in  1812.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  tbe 
OSnd  r^ment  in  1808,  and  aarved  during  the  war  in  the 
Peninauta,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  accurate  knev- 
ledge  of  the  French  and  Spaniah  languagei.  He  M 
emerged  into  notice  as  Lieutenant  Gurwora,  by  volonteains 
to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
on  the  19th  of  January  1612.  Circumstances  aftenrardeud 
him  to  print  a  minute  account  of  all  the  transactiou  in 
which  he  was  personally  concerned  on  that  u^t  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  cnrions  and  instraetife 
contributions  in  exiatenee  to  the  history  of  tiia  Peuanlir 
War,  containing  a  numlm  of  detaila  which  an  eminently 
characteiiatic  and  suggestive.  When  he  knew  that  hie  fMa 
had  been  accepted, "  I  kept  on  eating,"  he  tells  ni,  "^rat- 
cipally  bread,  but  I  carefmly  controlled  my  thirat,  knoM-in^ 
how  inaatiable  it  becomea  under  nervous  excitement.  On 
tbe  concerted  signal  for  the  assault — three  guns  &om  the 
batteries— my  heart  beat  double  qnick,  and  I  applied  my 
month  to  the  calabaah  of  Jack  Jonea^  from  which  1  swallowed 
a  gulp  of  'aguardiente.'  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  ui« 
brncn,  I  saw  a  muaket  levelled  not  fax  from  my  bead,  ud  a 
Frenchman  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  trigger.  I  bobbed  my 
head  in  time,  but  waa  wounded  and  atonned  by  tbe  fire.  I 
found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  the  brmh ;  I  cannot  tell  bo* 
long  I  was  then,  bnt  on  putting  my  hand  to  the  back  of  my 
he^  when  I  felt  that  I  had  been  wottudcd,  I  fonnd  ihtt 
tiie  sknll  was  not  fiactuTed.**  Recovering  from  hi*  trance 
"  we  again  aet  up  a  shout,  scrambled  up  the  breach,  ana 
gained  the  rampart  of  the  baation."  Here  his  attention «« 
attracted  by  seeing  one  of  his  men,  Pat  Lowe,  in  the  ada 
hi^yoneting  a  Wraeh  officer  irtuy^esisted  beog  plfliiw*% 
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and  lie  wni  the'  FreBchman  hj  kaockiiig  down  the  Iridi- 
man.  His  priaum  guided  lum  to  s  tower,  whete  he  foond 
the  French  goremnr  of  the  ^ace,  and  aome  other  offioen, 
who  had  ihot  themaelTes  up  xkhb  the  now  Tietorioaa  fii^diah 
aoldien.  He  aninmoned  uwm  to  annwder,  and  the  door 
was  onbaired ;  but  Pat  Lowe,  who  had  Tajoined  htm,  calkd 
ODt,  '*  Dear  Mr.  Garwood,  they  will  mardar  yon  I  "  and  aa  he 
entered  he  was  seiud  loond  the  neck,  and  folly  expected  a 
sword  in  his  body ;  bat  bit  alana  cea»ed  on  finding  himaelf 
kiaaed  by  the  penon  who  had  aeized  him,  who  added  that  he 
wa»  the  governor,  General  Burri^.and  that  he  yielded  binuelf 
his  prisoner.  Gnrwood  condacted  him  to  Lord  Wellington, 
whom  he  fonnd  on  the  ramparts,  who  aaid  to  him,  "  Did  yoa 
take  him  1 "  and,  on  hia  replyinf^  in  the  affirmative,  handed 
to  him  the  guTemor^  sword,  which  had  just  been  sarren- 
dered,  with  tlie  obserration,  **  Take  it,  yon  are  the  proper 
person  to  wear  it"  He  wore  it  ever  afterwards,  and  by  special 
privilege  when  every  other  officer  in  the  Eogliah  anny  wore 
a  regnUtioo  awoid.  From  thia  tine  he  became  m  noted 
officer ;  bet  thowh  he  aemd  with  diHimtion  daring  the 
rest  <tf  the  Fenioaolar  war,  ud  at  Waterloo^  where  he 
leeeived  a  aeeere  wonnd,  the  nnk  of  edoorl  was  the  highest 
that  he  attun»d,aod  he  did  not  become  foil  colonel  till  1641. 
In  1930  he  waa  placed  on  the  nnattached  list,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  private  secretary  to  the  Doke  of  Welling- 
ton. This  appointment  led  to  every  remarkable  pablieation. 
In  1834  he  eommencvd  the  issne  of  'The  DKSpatehes  of 
Field-Marabal  the  Duke  of  Wellinnton,  K.O.,  daring  hia 
varioos  campaigns  in  India,  Denmark,  Portagal,  Spain,  the 
Low  Coantnes,  and  France,  from  1799  to  1618,  compiled 
from  official  and  anlbentic  docements,  by  Lientenant-Colonel 
Garwood.'  llie  work  extended,  with  a  vidame  of  index,  to 
tbirtten  volumes ;  the  pablieatioa  of  it  occupied  the  colood 
for  a  aeries  of  yeara,  and  lis  popnlari^  waa  nnexpected  and 
aneiampled.  No  collection  of  official  docnmenta  of  any 
Inigtfa  baa  ever  fbond  ita  way  into  so  man  libnriea  and  ao 
many  handa,  A  second  edition  was  called  fbr,  and  an 
abridg-ment  into  one  volome  was  issaed  to  satisfy  the 
curioMity  of  thtwe  who  coald  not  parchsM  the  complete 
edition.  The  repatation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ap- 
pears to  ha^e  bet-n  materially  raised  by  the  publication, 
and  most  of  his  popularity  in  latsr  life  waa  baud  on  the 
■Despatches.' 

Colonel  Gnrwood  urged  him  to  give  his  consent  to  other 
publications  bearing  on  bis  military  career,  but  did  not  always 
mceeed.  The  Colonel  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  hia 
friends  a  paper  by  the  Duke  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
answer  to  the  obaervations  on  the  subject  by  the  Prussian 
genenJ  Clausewitz,  and  waa  much  surprised  at  finding  that 
one  of  those  to  whom  he  showed  it  waa  guilty  <tf  a  brrach  of 
eoofidence.  ^e  wh(^  appeared  in  print  in  'Fraaer'a 
Hagaziiie,'  aa  a  portioik  of  a  review  oTC^itain  Kbrane^ 
'Hisloiy  of  the  Bhttle.'  The  reader  who  ia  cnrknia  to  see 
what  Wclliiwton  had  to  say  on  Waterioo  may  be  aasnred 
that  he  will  find  it  word  for  word  in  that  magarine  for  Jul^ 
1844,  without  the  slightest  intimation  from  whose  pen  it 
pnoeeds — a  &ct  whi^  would  indeed  never  be  conjectured 
by  any  one  pemsiug  the  article  without  previous  information 
u  to  its  authonhip.  The  Duke  also  supplied  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  some  observationa  on  the  battle  which  are 
interwoven  with  his  articleon  Alison's  *  History  of  the  War* 
m  the  'Quarterly  Beview.'  In  return  for  the  Colonel's 
the  Duke  wpointed  him  Deputy-Governor  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  He  again  visited  Spain  in  company  with 
Lord  Eliot,  ^e  present  Earl  of  St.  Gennans,  to  endeavoar  to 
mitigate  the  cruelties  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Carliata 
and  Cfarirtinoa,  in  which  neither  pai^  gave  qtiarter ;  and 
their  miamon  waa  partially  sneeeaafoL 

From  the  time  of  the  niblication  of  aome  portions  of 
Naj^ei^  *  Hiatoiy  of  the  Puiinanlar  War '  in  1840,  Ctdonel 
Garwood  was  involved  in  a  diaagraeable  controveray  zaepeet- 
ing  the  eircumstanoea  of  the  capture  of  the  govenu>r  of 
Cudad  Bodrigo.  An  officer  of  the  rank  of  Major,  who  had 
emnmanded  one  of  the  storming  parties,  made  a  atatement 
in  October  1838  to  the  effect  that  he  (the  major)  had 
accepted  the  sorrender  of  the  governor ;  that  a  aword,  after- 
vaids  fonnd  to  be  that  of  an  aide-de-camp,  had  bean 
presented  to  him  ia  token  of  sorrender ;  and  that  while  he 
was  eogsged  with  two  officers  who  laid  hold  of  him  for  pro- 
tection, one  on  each  arm,  Lieutenant  Gurwood  came  up  and 
obtained  the  aword  of  the  governor ;  on  aeetog  him  preeent 
whidt  on  the  lamparti^  the  major,  aeoMrding  to  hia  own 
aeooaat,*'tiii]MdoithialwalaiidlefttlMipok.^  a:heaia|or 


died  ia  1839,  and  thia  atatement  waa  made  public  in  the 
fidlowing  year  in  a  aeeond  edition  of  that  portion  of  Napkr'a 
history  ranting  to  the  evanta  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  fint 
haviiv  stated  that "  Mr.  Garwood,  who  Htua^  wounded  bad 
been  amoBgat  the  fonmoat  at  the  lesasr  breach,  received  the 
governor's  sword."  Colonal  Gniwood  had  been  in  garriaon 
with  the  majw  in  1834  at  Fertsmonth,  and  always  wore  the 
■word  when  in  nnifonn ;  but  this  eirenmstMice  bad  not 
produced  any  remark  bom  that  officer.  A  long  and  vexations 
discossion  ensued  on  the  point,  which  waa  brought  to  a  doae 
by  a  very  ai^nilar  incident  Gurwood  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  French  officer  whom  he  had  rescued  from  Pat 
Lowe,  and  whose  evidence  would  of  coarse  be  most  im- 
portant to  show  the Jusiice  of  his  cUims,  aa  the  Frenchman 
had  guided  the  Bnglishnan  to  the  tower  where  the 
governor  was  foimd,  and  witneaaed  what  then  took  place. 
In  turning  over  the  Duke'a  papers  in  1844,  the  Col  onel  found 
a  letter  addreased  to  Lord  Wellin{jton  in  1818  by  a  captive 
French  officer  named  Bonfilh,  who  might,  be  inferred,  be  the 
porami  ho  waa  in  saaxdi  of.  He  maM  inquitics  in  Paria  to 
ascertain  if  H.  Bonfilh  waa  still  alive,  laood  tiiat  he  waa, 
wrote  off  to  hfan,  and  rsonved  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  Mn 
1844,  in  which  M,  Bonfilh  informed  him  that  )ie  waa  indera 
the  officer  whose  life  he  had  saved,  and  gave  a  statement  of 
all  that  he  remembered  of  the  n^t  of  the  storm,  wUdi 
differed  in  sune  few  unessential  partieolara  frcHU  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Colonel,  but  in  all  esaential  ones  confirmed  hia 
statement,  and  was  iireeoocileable  with  that  of  Uie  major. 
The  Colonel  read  it  with  feelinxa  which  be  dedared  it 
impossible  to  deacribe.  He  visited  H.  Bonfilh  at  hia  red- 
deuce  in  Fiance,  and  embodied  the  history  of  the  whole 
affiur  in  a  pampUet,  of  which  he  printed  only  fifty  copiufor 
piivate  c'roulation,  from  one  of  which  these  particulam  are 
taken.  The  prefiu»  ia  dated  on  the  14th  of  Jane  1840,  and 
it  was  hia  laat  litowy  effort.  On  the  SStb  of  December  in 
the  aame  yew,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  inaani^,  which  waa 
atlrihated  at  ttie  Inqneat  to  the  effsda  of  the  wonnd  he  had 
received  ao  many  yean  befi)re  at  Ctudad  Bodrigo,  ha 
terminated  hia  life  by  hia  own  hand  at  Bri^ttm,  leaving  a 
widow,  a  French  lady,  and  three  daaghters. 
GUTTA  P£RCHA.  [laoHAHoaiA,  5.  S.] 
GUYON,  GENERAL  RICHARD  DEBAUFRE, 
was  bom  March  31;  1813,  at  Walcot,  near  Bath,  Someiset- 
ahire,  in  which  city  be  received  hia  early  education.  Hia 
grandfather  was  a  csptain  in  the  Dragoon  Guards;  hia 
father,  John  Guyon,  of  Kiehmond,  Surrey,  was  a  commander 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  died  in  1844.  Richard  Guyon  was 
intended  for  the  army,  and  at  an  early  age  held  a  commission 
in  the  Surrey  militia-  At  the  ue  of  eighteen  he  obtained  a 
eommiaaion  in  the  Hungarian  Husaara  of  the  Anatrian  am^, 
and  after  some  jmnf  sarviee  attained  the  rank  of  Uentenant, 
and  waa  ^punted  aide-de-camp  to  Field-Marshal  Baron 
Spleoyi,  oomnisnder  of  the  Hungarian  lifa-guarda.  In 
November,  1638,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Baron  S^enyi, 
and  soon  afterwards  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Prath, 
where  his  wife's  relations  resided,  and  where  he  spent  lus 
time  in  country  oeeopationa  and  field-sports. 

In  September,  18^,  when  Jellachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia, 
invaded  Hiugary,  Guyon  offered  hia  aerricea  to  the  Hnn- 

Sriau  diet,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Major  of  ihe 
onveds,  or  national  guarda.   On  the  29th  of  September  he 
contributed  materially  to  the  defeat  of  Jellaehich  at  Sukoro. 
In  the  battle  of  Schwechet,  near  Vienna,  on  October  30tili, 
Major  Guyon  with  his  raw  troops  achieved  at  Manuaw5rth 
the  only  auccesaes  of  that  diaaatrona  day,  when,  hia  horse 
having  been  diot  undmr  Mm,  he  led  hia  men  to  the  charge 
on  foot,  and  armed  them  with  the  muskets  of  the  slam 
Austriaoa,  in  idace  of  the  anthea  with  which  many  sf  thsa 
had  fought,   tie  waa  rewarded  by  being  laiaed  to  the  nide 
of  Colonel  on  the  field  of  battle.   He  waa  aftMrmids  laiasd 
to  the  rank  of  General  at  Drtireerin.   He  eomiaandad  the 
rear  of  Gorgei's  army  on  the  march  from  Pesth  to  Bpper 
Hungary ;  and  at  Ipolysag  (January  10, 1849),     a  duug 
snd  skilful  effort  saved  the  baggage  from  the  pursaiag  An^ 
triana.   On  the  6th  of  Febmaiy,  with  10,000  Hungarian 
he  stormed  the  defiles  and  beignta  of  Branyisiko,  defended, 
by  26,000  Austrian  troope  under  Qenersl  Scalicfc,  took 
Booers  and  baggage  to  a  large  amount,  and  dosed  tW  «m 
for  tbe  van  of  the  army  to  pass,  Goigei  haviag 
attempted  to  turn  the  defilea  by  a  flsok  mowwt.  At 
hattls  of  Kapolna  (February  86)  he  m—iaaadwil  a  Avi^ 
of  Damtnnakx'B  army.    On  the  Slat  of  Apnl  ha  rirtFwjd 
tetnaa  of  Snmom  vith  a  miU  Mf  «f  tnop^t^o^^ 
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WM  Umi  daMf  bMUg^  lirO*  AniUiAlmM,  ind  u- 
Booaetd  to  tlM  dMptmiu  gairiioathe  aptmndiof  Qdr^ 
with  m  nUvriiig  annr.  W&sd.  QOngu  itas  ftppoifited  minu* 
tu  of  W|  GMunl  Qvjnni  for  ■  time  porfottnad  tho  dnttea  of 
the  offioo,  in  (Hrder  to  enable  GSigu  to  letain  hii  command- 
in-ehiaf.  On  the  9th  of  Aognst  the  Aoatrian  and  Hongarian 
armies  met  near  Temesvar,  whm  the  impetnoni  brarery  of 
Oujon  and  bis  HossarB  could  not  save  tt^  Hnngamn  amy 
from  a  defeati  On  the  Ilth  of  Aaffoat  Kossnlh  resigned  his 
office  of  governor,  and  named  Gdigei  dictator,  who  on  the  17th 
of  Angnat  pat  an  end  to  the  war  by  an  nnconditional  snrrender. 

Oayon,  fisan,  DelnbiDski,  Kioe^,  and  other  officen  who 
had  not  been  inelnded  in  tiie  surrender,  made  their  escape 
with  nnoh  difficulty  to  Turkey,  where,  in  defiance  of  the 
oofgoint  demand  of  Aaatria  and  Rnsda,  they  were  protected 
by  the  saltan.  After  sonM  time  Gnyon  was  joined  at  Con- 
stantioeploby  his  wife,  whose  property  in  Hungary  had  been 
oonfisoatod  by  the  Aastaian  govemmoit.  He  waa  offered  and 
acoepted  SBrrica  nnder  the  Tukish  Bovetnaiant  i  and  though 
he  doridedly  lofnaed  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  was  sent  to 
Damaseas  with  the  rank  of  lientenant-general  on  the  staff, 
and  with  the  title  of  Konrschid  Pasha.  In  November  1863 
he  was  directed  to  proceed  from  Dsmascns  to  the  army  in  Asia 
MiooTj  uid  teacbea  Kara  by  a  series  of  rapid  joaftteys.  There 
he  hsd  the  appointment  of  chief  of  the  staff  and  president  of 
the  military  conncil,  hot  withont  any  real  command  over  an 
amy  «f  IfifOOOnodisclplined  troops  nnder  tweniy-onepasbaa, 
each  with  the  rank  of  a  general.  He  was  allowed,  however, 
to  organise  the  anny  and  to  eonstract  defences.  That  ot;gani- 
satioD  and  those  defeilces,  thongh  doubtless  much  improved 
afterwards  by  General  Williams  and  hia  officna,  became  a 
bsida  for  the  henno  defetioe  of  Kats.  He  died  of  eholera, 
October  14tb,  18fi%  at  Conatantinopla,  and  waa  intMred 
with  Tarkish  militan  hmonia  at  Seotari. 

(ThB  Patriot  md&tHtro;  Qtntral  Oigm  m  tk*  Botth' 
Field*  of  HuMoryaitd  Ana,     Arthar  Kinglake.) 

GWILT,  GEORQ£,  architect,  was  well  known  as  an  anti 
qnary,  and  for  hia  restoration  of  the  choir  and  tower,  and  the 
Lsdr  Chapel,  of  St.  Maiy  Oveiy's  cbarch,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Soathwark.  George  Owilt  and  Joseph  Gwilt 
were  the  sons  of  Qco^e  Gwil^  an  architect,  resident  in 
the  parish,  who  waa  surveyor  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and 
who  erected  amongst  other  huildibga,  Horsemonger  Lane 
Gaol  and  Newington  Sessions  House.  He  died  on  the  Oih 
of  Deconber  1807.  George  Gwilt,  the  elder  of  the  sons,  was 
bom  on  the  8th  of  Febrnat^  }77fi.  He  vras  sent  to  a  school 
at  Hammersuiib,  bat  was  udebt^d  for  his  general  odocation 
Bsinly  to  his  own  eurlions.  Hia  profisssional  knowledn 
was  ooqnifed  in  the  office  of  his  fathm,  whom  ha  succeeded  in 
^aeticc.  Prior  to  this^  howaror,  Ghnltjnnior  had  eom- 
moioad  his  own  profossioDBl  ooDfSe  with  tlw  tnilding,  about 
the  yfar  IBOl,  of  the  warehouses  of  the  West  India  Docks. 
He  soon  acquired  a  marked  taste  for  objects  of  antiquarian 
art,  of  which  he  at  length  got  tt^ther,  at  his  bouse  in  Union 
Stre«t|  an  Important  oulleetion,  many  of  the  remains  being 
found  in  St.  Saviour's.  In  1816  he  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  March  and  Jane  of  that  year  two 
valuable  eommunications  him,  on  the  remains  of  Win- 
chester Palace,  Sonthwark,  appeared  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Uagasine  * ;  and  he  oontribnted  scoasionBlly  at  other  times  to 
the  same  jooroal.  In  1618  he  waa  anoaffed  upon  the  resto- 
ration <tf  Uie  stoepla  of  Bow  Church,  a  work  which  required 
mneh  prafessloiial  skiU.  and  wfaieh  ha  pnfomad  with  strict 
regard  is  tht  preaemtion  of  Wtsb^  design.  The  peristyle 
<d  oelamns  and  the  obelisk  had  to  be  renwved  and  tabuilt, 
wd  tbo  wbolo  waa  completed  on  the  11th  of  JuW  1880,  when 
the  copper  vane  (in  the  form  of  a  dragon)  eight  Isat  10  inches 
long,  was  fixed.  Very  soon  afrerwards,  tho  foudatiomi  of 
the  same  church  being  found  defective,  some  important  works 
for  their  muntenance  wen  carried  out  nnder  Gwilt's  snper- 
vision  i  and  durii^  these  works  the  interesting  Norman 
remains  of  the  oiigioal  building  were  ideotified,  and  were 
deacribed  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Antiqnaries  in  June  1BS8, 
in  a  paper  under  the  title  of '  Observations  on  the  Church  of 
St.  Muir-Ie-Bow,  chiefly  rehiUog  to  its  Original  SLmcture, 
and  which  paper  was  afterwards  publi^ed,  with  six  plates, 
in  the '  VetasU  Monumenta,'  vol.  S.  The  restoration  of  the 
choir  and  tower  of  St.  Mary  Oveiy's  obardi  was  commeDoed 
about  the  year  18S3,  and  was  completed  in  d>out  two  years, 
with  great  fidelity  and  practical  skill.  In  18M  GwUt  visited 
Italy,  and  we  find  litUe  to  say  of  him  tiU  tho  year  163fi,  when 
^  I«dy  Chuel  of  the  dtnnh  iMt  menkioBod  faeii«  tosooed 
fittm  dealiDcOon,  he  nadaitook  tbedirsctioB  o{  tho  iMtnatiDii 


wlflumt  nmBBtraHoii,  and  eompMadil  la  18S8,wtfhtkr 
skill  wbieh  ho  had  nhibitod  in  the  other  part  of  the  efasrsh. 
George  Gwilt  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one,  oeeapicd 
in  his  favourite  pursuits  till  within  a  few  days  b^bre  Ui 
deatiL  Ha  had  however  suffered  long  from  s  psinfol  con* 
plaint,  and  the  loss  of  his  wife  who  died  a  fewweekibefm 
him,  WBS  severely  felt.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June  ISftff,  sad 
was  buried  intbafainilyTanltfiwxtthochoirirfSt.UaryOwijr'k 
Church. 

Joseph  Gwilt,  the  younger  brother  of  Oeo^  Owilt,  ii  ilu 
an  ucbiteet,  and  tiie  author  of  sevetal  valnshle  worki « 

architecture. 

OYMNARCHUSj  a  genns  of  Halaeopter^ou  Apodal 
Fishes.  The  body  is  long  and  scsly  |  the  gill  opening  hetm 
the  pectoral  fins  ;  dorsal  fin  running  the  whole  length  of  Un 
back  ;tait  ending  in  a  pdntihMduhed  and  conical  ;iBDslh 
small,  vnih  a  nople  row  of  entting  tosth.  O*  NikUm  k 
only  species ;  it  lohabits  the  Nile. 

OYMNEMA,agenuB  of  planta  belonging  to  the  lUtDnl  or* 
dor  Aael^adaetm.  It  his  a  sob-urceoUte  0-e1eft  corolla,  Ibc 
throat  nsnally  crowned  by  five  scales  or  teeth  Ihaerted  in  the 
reeesses  between  the  sofiiments  of  the  corolla.  The  stamine- 
obs  corona  is  wanting  The  anthen  terminate  by  a  membrau, 
the  pollen  masses  are  erect,  fixed  by  the  base.  Tli*  follicta 
smooth.  Seeds  oomose,  gnierally  msi^inate.  Tbe  ipecid 
m  usually  twining  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Esit  India,  tht 
tropical  parts  of  Australia,  and  Equinoctial  Africa.  The  leavei 
are  opposite,  membranous,  and  flat.  Tbe  umbels  interpetinlu 
and  cymose.  In  the  greater  number  of  spfcies  the  stameni 
are  not  usually  naked,  but  an  furnished  with  a  glsnd-liki 
body  or  fleshy  tuft  at  the  base  of  eaeh  fitameot. 

Q.  taeti/emmt  Oew-PUnt,  or  Milk-Dewing  Oymaenu,  hsi 
an  erect  stem,  or  rather  twiningi  the  leaves  are  oaiitwrt 
petioles,  ovate,  bluntly  acuminated,  nsnally  aaeqnal*ttded; 
the  umbels  many-flowered,  shorter  than  the  petioles ;  tin 
throat  of  the  corolla  crowned  by  five  flrahy  tuberelei ;  tbs 
tube  furnished  with  doable  pilose  lines  runnicg  from  tbt 
tubercles.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  the  milk  of  ihi 
plant  is  sometimes  substituted  for  cow's  milk,  and  the  lesvei 
are  trailed  with  food. 

O.  tingent  is  a  native  of  Pegu.  It  has  a  twiolng  elabnmi 
stem,  cordate  leaves,  acuminated  to  oval ;  the  umbeli  or 
corymbs  often  twin,  at  first  shorter  than  the  petioles,  snd  it 
length  spirally  elongated ;  tbe  glnnda  of  the  filimeiiti  ooe- 
balf  shorter  than  tbe  stamens ;  fullicles  eylindiical,  vaoaa- 
xhaped ;  stigma  simple,  oval,  mutic,  crowning  tbe  Inbe  of 
tbe  corolla,  and  therefore  exceeding  tho  atamenL  Tba 
flowers  ar«  latgish,  numerous,  and  <rf  a  pale-Tellow  nloar, 
Tho  calyx  6*eleft  to  the  baso.  From  tha  kavsa  of  tWi 
plant  a  green  dye  is  prepared  by  tbe  Bormese.  Ssventeai 
species  of  this  gemts  are  ennmeiated^  boim  of  them  of  uqr 
particular  interest. 

(Lindley,V^efai/«jrifn^(bm/Don,  DichUmtydewil^a*^ 

GYMNETKU9,  a  geaos  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  gnop 
of  Biband-fihapsd  ^aifi(Ao;p(«r^*i'.  It  has  the  follnvinf 
characters  i — Body  elongated,  compressed ;  a  single  donu 
fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back  j  ventrsli  con- 
sisting each  of  a  single  ray,  only  sometimes  very  long  ud 
dilat^  at  the  end  ;  no  anal  fin ;  teeth  pointed.  sm&lL  Ths 
species  of  this  genus  have  very  rarely  been  obtained  entin. 
They  have  generally  been  taken  dead,  and  eonseqseotl^ 
have  been  emshed  and  mutilated.   Of  the  s)>eoi«s  of  tbu 

5 DOS,  Mr.  Yarrell  says,  "three  probably  belong  to  ths 
editerranean,  two  to  the  aeaa  of  the  North  of  Ebtom,  tsa 
two  to  India.  One  northern  species,  beaideB  ons  «  tfaoN 
apparently  belonging  to  India,  has  been  taken  on  tbs  iliorei 
of  this  country.  That  of  the  north  has  occurred  more  this 
once  in  Scotland;  that  of  India,  once  on  the  coast  of  ComvsU. 

(?.  Hawkenii  (Bloch),  Hswken'a  Girmnetraa,  the  0&'«1 
Oymnetrns,  the  Ceil  Conin  of  Comwi^.  This  specin  b» 
been  taken  in  Cornwall.  The  following  description  has  bees 
drawn  op  by  Mr.  Conch  from  a  drawing  and  notes  of  s 
specimen  taken  in  a  net  at  Mount's  Bay  in  1791  y)>* 
length  withoat  the  extremity  of  the  toil,  wbieh  was  wanting, 
WdS  feet ;  the  depth,  10|  inches ;  thickness,  Sf  iocbei; 
weight,  40  lbs.  In  the  drawing  the  head  ends  io  a  thoit  and 
elated  front ;  eye  large;  pectoral  fin  ronnd ;  no  anal  flo ;  t» 
dorsal  fin  reaches  from  above  the  eye  to  the  tail.  Tbe  ventiw 
are  formed  of  four  long  red  processes,  prooeeding  from  ib* 
thorax,  and  ending  in  a  bn-^ped  appendage,  of  which  tbs 
base  is  purple,  the  expansim,  crtmsoa.  Tho  back  and  btltr  tf* 
dusky-green ;  tba  sides  whitish ;  the  whole  varied  with  oioMi 
and  spotsof  adackOTfrniBi  tbo^snwah'|^  Awyu* 
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qMoimeii  of  thii  fish  csn^t  off  th«  ootit  of  NoithximlMrljuid, 
WH  ezbibited  in  Ijondoii  at  the  tine  the  diicoveiy  of  the 
Great  Sea-SeipeDt  wag  umomised,  and  waa  mppued  to  w- 
plain  the  natnre  of  this  discovery. 

The,Gyiiwtnu  arcticui  of  Covier,  the  Vasgnaer,  or  Deal- 
Fibh,  has  been  referred  to  the  genof  TrwhypUrut.  ItoAWi- 
rrsRce,  S.  8  ] 

OYRINID^,  a  family  of  Coleopterotu  Inieete  belonging 
to  the  section  Ptntamerot  and  the  Bob-eection  H^rad^thaoa 
or  Waier-Beetles,  and  diatingQiibed  by  the  minute  aiie  of  the 
aatenna,  which  are  clubbed  and  ihorter  than  the  head, 
the  second  joint  being  dilated  into  a  kind  of  ear  externally  ; 
the  two  fore  legs  are  foDg  and  advanoed  in  front  like  arms, 
bat  the  foar  posterior  legs  are  very  short  and  comprensed,  but 
broad,  forming  two  pair  of  short  strong  oars.  The  eyes  are 
bar  in  namber,  two  b^iog  nlaced  above  and  two  below  ;  the 
pslpi  are  very  small ;  the  inorax  short  and  transverse;  and 
the  elytra  oval,  depressed,  and  obtuse  at  the  extremity, 
luTiog  the  tip  of  the  abdumen  exposed. 

Thia  family  corresponds  with  the  genua  Ojfrintu^  Linnmis, 
and  onlike  the  Hjfiidda  to  wbiw  they  are  nearly  allied, 
these  iusects  are  distinguished  by  the  melatlic  bnlliaocy  of 
their  covering }  living  for  the  most  part  on  the  sorfsce  of  the 
water,  they  receive  the  impresaaova  of  tbe  light  in  a  more 
direct  manner  than  the  Bytiutda,  and  are  accordingly  orna- 
mented with  tints  of  a  braasy  or  bropzed  metallic  hue,  which 
gliiter  in  the  son  in  the  greatest  degree.  The  velocity  with 
which  they  execute  their  evolutions  npon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water  is  raally  surprising,  and  has  obtained  for  them  the 
name  of  Toamiqaeta  by  the  French,  and  Whirlgigs  and 
Waierflies  by  tbe  English.  Sometimes  indeed  they  remain 
stationary  for  a  time,  so  that  it  seems  easy  to  secnre  them, 
bat  oo  the  leaat  motion  they  are  instanUy  alerl*  esca[ung  vritb 
aoipriaiqg  ^llty  and  diving  to  the  bottoia  of  the  water. 
The  utoationof theireyeoaddsgreatly tothnrdefeDee,enNhl* 
iag  them  to  see  ohjecta  both  above  and  below  them.  In  the 
'  Jeamal  of  aNataralist' we  find  the  fallowing  account  of  their 
proceedings  : — "  AVater  qui«t,  still  water  anorda  a  place  of 
action  to  a  very  amosiiig  little  fellow  ^Qjfrinu*  natator), 
which  aboat  the  month  of  April,  if  tbe  weather  be  tolerably 
mild,  wo  see  gamboling  npon  the  surface  of  tbe  sheltered  pool; 
ud  919X3  iohool-boy  vho  bu  *ogl«d  for  duiwqwi  in  the 


hnx^  is  well  toqoaintad  with  this  mmry  little  iwintmer  in 
his  shining  bUek  jacket.  Betirii^  in  the  aatninn,  and 
posing  all  the  winter  in  the  mnd  at  the  bottom  of  tlM  pond, 
it  awakens  in  the  q>ring,  risei  to  the  mrbeo,  and  commences 
its  aammer  sports.  Tluty  asiomate  in  small  partiee  of  tea  or 
a  dosen  near  the  haoh,  where  somo  UtUa  projection  forms  a 
bay  or  renders  tbe  water  perfectly  tianquil  i  and  here  they 
will  circle  round  each  otbw  withoat  contention,  each  in  his 
sphere,  and  with  no  apparent  object  from  momiDg  ontil  night 
with  great  sprightlinesa  and  animation,  and  so  lightly  do  they 
move  on  the  fluid,  as  to  form  only  some  faint  and  transient 
circles  on  its  surface.  Very  fond  of  society ;  we  seldom 
see  them  alone,  or  if  parted  by  accident  they  soon  rejoin 
their  busy  comi>anions.  Oae  pool  commonly  affords  space  for 
the  amnoement  of  several  parties ;  yet  they  do  not  onite  or 
conttrnd,  but  perform  their  oirclingsm  separate  family  associ^ 
tions.  If  we  interfere  with  their  merriment  they  seem  greatly 
alarmed,  disperse  or  dive  to  the  bottom,  where  their  feue 
shortly  labside,  aa  we  soon  again  see  our  m«rn  Uitla  firionds 
gamboling  aa  befbra.  When  thw  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  the  nuumer  above  described,  they  cany  with  them  a 
little  hnbUe  of  air  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  their  bodies.  Also 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  found  flying,  their  well-formed 
wings  permitting  soch  an  operation,  while  the  high  polish  of 
tbe  body  protecu  them  from  the  action  of  the  water."  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  exotic  species,  the  insects  of  this  fomily 
are  of  a  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  a  qoarter  of  an  inch  in 
length;  and  tbe  largest  ones  do  not  reach  csie  inch.  Some  of 
the  species  are  found  on  tbe  margins  of  the  oosan.  They 
emit  when  touched  a  dissgreeable  scent,  arising  frmu  a  milky 
fluid  which  exudes  from  w  different  parts  of  the  body,  u>d 
which  is  not  readily  dispelled.  The  atruotare  of  the  fore  1(«8 
indicates  their  mode  of  life,  servios  ai  ama  to  cmiv^  the 
food,  which  they  find  floating  upon  w6  mifsoa  the  watv, 
and  whidi  conaists  of  imaU  dead  iaseeta,  &Cq  to  the  month. 
The  nnmbec  of  species  of  this  family  does  not  exeead  60  or 
60,  and  of  these  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  are  found  ui 
thia  oountty ;  of  those  tlw  Q^riauu  wUator  is  the  most  com- 
mon. It  is  of  a  biilUaot  brunxy  black  cohmr,  with  the  sides 
of  the  body  and  antennas  metallic  ;  the  margins  of  the  elytra 
and  1^  reddish.  Tbe  elytra  are  ornamented  with  lines  of 
ivpraaied  ly^ota.  Itiaabottta^wutarafMtiDfibialaivth. 
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BADLBIOH.  [Soifou.] 

H^MATIN.  [TiinrM,  Oeasmo,  &  1.1 

H.AMATITE,  a  naqta  nvaa  to  cavtain  tmam  of  fhe 
BstiTe  Peraxido  ef  Iron.  W  hen  of  a  rsd  coloor  it  ia  eaUed 
fied  Hamatite;  and  when   teown.  Brown  Hwaatito. 

[ISOJ..] 

HAILSHAH.  [ScsBxx.) 

HAIR.    [TissoBS,  OReiNto,  S.  1.1 

BALDANE,  JAMES  ALRXANDER,  son  of  Captain 
Jimee  Haldsne  of  Oleneagles,  Perthshire,  was  born  at 
Dandee,  on  the  14th  of  Jaly,  1768,  within  a  fortnight  after 
hia  father's  death.  In  many  respects  bis  career  was  a  coan- 
terpan  of  that  of  his  elder  brother  Robert.  In  1777  he  *o- 
eom|«jjied  his  brother  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
Slid  sabaoqnently  porsoed  his  studiea  ai  the  anivaraity. 
Declining  a  partnership  which  was  offered  him  in  eooaeetioa 
with  Mam.  Contts's  Bank,  London,  ho  entered  in  1765  the 
East  India  Company's  nav^  service.  In  1793  ha  obtained 
the  command  of  the  Melville  Castle,  Eaat  Indiamaa.  In 
Septomber  of  that  vear  be  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Usjor  Jonas,  of  Culbonaid,  hi  the  county  of  Banff.  At  the 
cloae  of  thia  year  he  soceeeded  by  his  eonrage  and  presence 
of  miad  in  quelling  a  motiny  which  broke  out  in  a  ship 
which  lay  near  the  Melville  Qastle,  in  Portsmonth  Harbour, 
and  which  waa  beginning  to  assome  an  alarming  appearance. 
Hit  viewa  on  retigions  matters  becomiog  more  decided,  be 
at  length  resolved  on  retiring  from  tbe  sea.  Early  in  17d4 
he  rejoioed  his  wife  in  Scotland.  Soon  afterwards  he  took 
«p  bis  residence  in  Edinboi^h,  and  manifested  a  deep  in- 
tanat  in  various  efforts  for  the  religions  instruotion  of  the 
PHttle.  Ha  took  a  leading  part  in  tha  preaching  toora 
which  were  iiaihii  taltan  tiaawgb  wipaa  parts  of  BooUand,  in 


the  eitaUiahmeBt  of  flanday  Soheob,  and  other  Chriatua 
efforts.  In  Deoember  1797,  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Oospel  at  Home  was  instituted.  In  Febniajrr  1799,  Mr. 
James  Haldane  became  the  first  pastor  ef  the  Tabernacle  or 
Circus  Cborcb.  in  May  1801  the  eongregation  removed  to 
a  new  Tabemade,  boilt  at  the  bead  of  Leilh  Walk,  at  the 
entire  eost  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  In  ItiOS  Mr.  James 
Haldane  having  changed  his  views  with  respect  to  Infant 
Baptism,  although  he  left  the  oemnwnion  open  to  parties 
.who  mig^t  differ  in  their  views  of  this  qosstion,  nuny  of  the 
members  of  his  ehurch  left.  Mr.  Haldane  oontinsed  min- 
ister here  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  tbe  8th  of  Feh- 
roary  1861.  Mr.  Haldane  publidMd  aamaiaw  paupUeta 
on  labjeota  which  at  the  time  axcited  aUentioa  u  tha 
Tdigiou  world.  Ameog  his  Uqiar  tKaOsia  nay  ba  na»d 
hii  worka  on  *  Tha  Doetrina  of  the  Atonement *  On 
Christian  Union;*  his  '  Exposition  of  the  Epistla  to  the 
Oalatiaai  i  and '  Views  of  &>cial  Worship.*  8o«a  of  his 
nam^eta  were  directed  agaiut  the  opiniona  of  the 
Jrvingites. 

HALES  OWEN,  Woreealershire,  a  markeUtown  and 
boionEh,  in  the  pi^iah  of  Hales  Owen,  ia  sitaated  in  M'  32 
N.laL,  V  6'  wTlong.,  diatani  36  mileaS.E.  by  B.  from 
Sbrewshnry,  and  117  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  mad. 
The  population  of  the  borough  of  Halea  Owen  in  1S91  waa 
S412.  The  living  is  a  Yicarage  in  tha  arehdoKCwy  and 
diocese  of  Worcester. 

The  town  of  Hales  O  weD  ia  plcasanay  situated  in  a  valley, 
and  contains  many  good  hooaea.  The  (arish  i^nrch  ia  » 
fine  buiUin^  with  a  handaoma  spia,  snmted  by  f^ 
anhea.   The  Independents.  Baptaato,aiWMlmnM^^ 

diita  have  ^pili.  la  Hal«  Os»  «»  ^1?%^ 
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fimnM  dMrntieSSfVludtliH  uuieoiD««f  abmlOOJla- 
ywr.aiid  bid  60  sckolanis  1653;  Nstioul  Sehooh,  and 
u  In&Dt  School.   Naili  and  hardware  an  txteoiiTely 
mad*.   The  market'^^  is  Monday ;  fun  are  held  on 
EMtor  Monday  and  Whit-Monday.   Borne  remaini  exist  of 
an  aUwy  of  Pnemonstratennan  canons,  boilt  in  the  rei^  of 
King  John.   Near  Bales  Owen  is  the  Leasowes,  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  the  poet  Sfaenatone,  and  the  gronnds 
of  which  were  armnged  hy  him.  Sbenstone  wsi  buried  in 
Hales  Owen  chnrchjnud,  and  th«  ehoxeh  containa  a  monn- 
ment  to  his  memoiy. 
HALESWORTH.  [SofroiK.] 
HALIBUT,  OR  HOLIBUT.  [Hippoolossus.] 
HALOSCIAS  (Fries),  a  genns  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  VrnhdUftra^  and  the  tribe  Setelinete.   It  has 

•  ealyxof  6  small  Mnostrat  tevth  ;  the  petals  orate,  with 
an  ittflezed  lobe  and  ahort  claw ;  the  frnit  elliptical,  terete, 
or  alightly  dorsal^y  comyreased ;  carpels  with  fire  sharp 
somemat  winged  ndgea;  mtentiees  and  conunissnre  with 
many  Titt« ;  seed  not  cohering  to  the  carpel,  withoat  vitts. 
One  ipeciea  of  this  grans  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 

H.  SeoHemm,  Scottish  Lorage,  is  fonnd  on  rocka  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Sa>tland  and  Noiuamberland.  It  has  an  her- 
baccoos  stem,  tinged  with  red,  from  IS  to  18  inches  high. 

HALTICA.  [Towiip-Flt.] 

HALTWHISTLE.  [NoannnfBnLAND.I 

HAMILTON.  [CA»iDA,&2.] 

HAMILTON,  SIR  WILLIAM,  as  head  of  the  old  famUy 
of  the  Hamilttms  of  Preston,  in  Haddingtonshire,  inherited 
a  baronetcy  created  in  1673,  hot  for  a  time  dormant.  He 
was  bon  on  the  8th  of  Mami,  1788|  in  Qla«gow,  whan  his 
fitther.  Dr.  Hamilton,  wu  a  profossor  in  the  nnivetaity ;  and 
there  he  receiTod  the  earlier  part  of  his  acatonical  edocation. 
The  Snell  fonndation  of  exnilntinH  in  Balliol  College  has 
loDg  been  a  prixe  for  the  more  distingoiahed  among  the 
OlHSgow  stndenta;  Adam  Smith,  among  others,  owed  his 
English  edncatioD  to  it  Ai  a  Snell  exhibitioner  Hamilton 
went  to  Oxford ;  and  he  took  hia  degree  with  booooia  as  a 
first-class  man,  proceeding  afterwards  to  A.M. 

In  1613  be-was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar. 
Bat  law,  except  the  Roman,  did  not  receive  moeh  of  his 
attention ;  and  the  only  practice  ha  ever  bad  waa  the  very 
little  which  became  incnmbent  on  him,  when,  after  a  time, 
he  waa  appointed  Crown  solicitor  of  teinds  or  tithes.  Even 
while  a  rery  yonng  man,  ha  had  acquired  no  amall  part  of 
his  singnlar  and  varied  atock  of  knowledge ;  and  mental 
pbiloeo^hy  began  early  to  be  hia  favourite  pursoit  On  the 
death  ei  Thomaa  Brown,  in  18S0  bo  atood  lor  the  nnfeasor- 
ahip  of  Moral  nii]ooo{Ay  in  the  Universily  of  Emobmgh  : 
bnt  Mr.  Wilaon  waa  the  soceessfbl  candidate.  Next  year, 
OD  the  nomination  of  the  bar,  he  became  Professor  of  Uni- 
Veml  Biatory  in  the  same  nniversity.  This  appointment, 
little  mora  than  nomimal  in  respect  of  emoluments,  was 
bardljr  better  as  to  the  performance  of  doty.  The  depart- 
ment is  not  in  any  way  imperative  on  stndenta :  and  it  never 
commanded  papiu,  unless  for  a  while  nnder  the  elder  Tytler. 
Sir  William,  being,  thongfa  not  rich,  yet  iudependent  of  pro- 
fessional drudgery,  was  left  undisturbed  and  undiverted,  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies  and  speculations.  It  was  long 
before  these  bore  froits  visible  to  any  hot  his  immediate 
friends.  For  the  digesting  of  his  tbonghia  he  was  nearly  aa 
independent  of  the  necessity  of  writii^,  aa  his  iron  memoiy 
made  him  to  be  for  the  presorvmiian  of  Ua  knowtodge; 
and  be  seems  to  have  long  ahrank  from  the  toQ  of  mdeavou^ 
ing  to  expound  ideas,  for  which  he  did  not  hope  to  find  an 
apt  or  sympathisine  audience.  It  waa  only,  aa  he  himself 
has  declared,  on  the  pressing  request  of  Uie  editor  of  the 

*  Edinbu^h  Review,'  that  he  waa  induced,  in  1889,  to  give 
to  that  periodical  the  first  of  a  series  of  contributions,  which 
closed  in  1839,  and  which  nnfortnnately  coustitutes  aa  yet 
hy  much  the  lar;^  proportion  of  bia  published  wriiiiigB. 
Those  papers  exhiint  the  variety  of  his  Iceming  not  less  than 
its  depthj  and  the  philoaophical  eosaya  were  among 
them  speedily  fooad  leadsrs,  who,  if  few,  wan  eompetent  to 
do  them  jostiee. 

In  1636 he  bnad  laa  i^ht  place:  he  was  appointed  by 
die  town  eomeil  of  Edinburgfa,  though  not  without  a  coo- 
tost,  to  be  Professor  of  Logic  and  MeUphysies  ia  the  Uni- 
versity. He  waa,  what  very  few  of  the  Scottish  professors 
holding  offices  thoa  designated  have  been,  at  home  in  both  of 
the  apheres  mdicated  ^  the  official  title.  The  vague  tenn 
whicn  stands  seeond,  ^aned  np  to  him  in  his  teaeniiu  any 
wilkheaui^dooBo  tetaad  in  the  net  field  ef  nsntnl 


pliileianb^,  wlidi  be  hidpnibeUy  tn  Ui  risfieitiimma 
more  than  any  other  Bias  then  CT  now  aUrs.  Thsfinttilli 
pointed  hia  way  to  one  ^edal  mental  seioxe,  whidi  be  bj 
studied  in  all  ita  existing  shapes,  and  whidi  he  no*  sstsbost 
systematidng  in  harmony  with  new  lights  that  bad  dtwscd 
on  his  own  miod.  Instead  of  following  the  osoal  prafamail 
practice,  of  combining  the  whole  matter  of  bis  ustnetiinii 
mto  one  course  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in  ont  lad  the 
same  session  (a  term  of  six  months  in  each  year), be  lidued 
alternately  in  the  ooa  named  aection  and  in  the  otW-ia 
Logic  one  year,  in  Metaphysics  the  next ;  and  be  hsi  tbe 
gratification  of  defeating,  after  a  whimsical  squbbk,  n 
attempt  of  the  town  council,  who  are  the  legal  adminiitnton 
of  that  oniversify,  to  force  him  into  the  common  pnetiee. 
His  reputation  and  his  influence  now  extended  npSif, 
Long  hefeie  1636^  he  had  become  cetehiated  ia  tbe  Miul 
o'vcus  (rf  Oeimany,  and  hsd  begun  to  be  knowssndati- 
m^ed  by  msny  at  home:  the  moat  enuoent  fiomga  tluoken 
had  eoncaned  with  not  a  few  of  our  own,  in  pressisg  tut- 
e»Qy  the  pre-eminence  <tf  his  claim  to  the  Logic  cfasir;  ui 
in  Eo^and,  aa  well  as  in  Scotland,  phitosophicsl  specoliton 
disGorared  more  and  more  plainly  that,  in  thoie  &sKiiKotsrf 
treattaes  of  hia,  then  had  been  opened  veins  of  thoaKht  vhidi 
thinking  men  durst  not  leave  untested.  His  teaching,  ipii, 
now  worked  enereetically  on  many  young  and  ardent  ipiriu 
gathered  round  him  in  his  lecture-room.  Tbare  is  sot  ni- 
dence  indeed  that  hia  logical  lectures  have  as  yet  hsd  modi 
effect  on  bis  personal  pupils.  Bnt  the  metapbynol  lecttm 
excited  a  keen  interest  in  philosophy  among  all  of  his  stadenti 
who  were  qaslified  for  aevaie  abstract  thinking;  while tlt^ 
ffoided  the  tbinkii^  txf  not  a  few  into  dianuua  is  lAich  it 
long  or  always  continoed  to  flow.  He  wai^  toi^  not  ka 
anxious  in  encouraning  and  directing  for  the  jroaag  mm  vidt 
philosopbicnl  reading,  than  in  prompting  tbem  te  idm 
philosophical  reflection  and  ressoning. 

iKr  William's  studies  seem  to  have  been  oosdneH 
thenceforth,  with  a  steadier  view  tiian  befnv  to  syttenatic 
exponUon  and  publication.  Still  the  lahonr  proceeded  ilowlj. 
Aoulemic  business,  and  other  temporary  occasiosB  of  con- 
troversy, were  somewhat  too  apt  to  interropt  tbe  pr<f  of 
one  who  was  armed  for  war^  leas  ignoble.  Amouj  otbei 
things,  he,  himself  a  Presbyterian,  published  a  pamphlet  os 
the  schism  which  split  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1M3. 
Very  soon,  likewise,  after  that  year,  his  health  began  io  tiil; 
and  paralysis  struck  the  right  side  of  bis  body  from  btid  to 
foot.  He  waa  for  a  time  utterly  diaabled  from  tsschio^Hd 
was  afterwards  able  to  lecture  only  with  frequoit  asiiiUDce. 
But  the  vtiiour,  both  of  intelleet  and  of  will,  waa  ss  snia- 
paired  as  it  had  been  with  Dngald  Stewart  nnder  a  similtf 
calami^.  His  reading  and  thmking  were  atitl  carried  oo; 
even  his  writing  waa  so,  not  without  very  mach  aid  froo 
others.  That  more  of  his  large  designa  were  not  execntfd, 
is  a  fact  for  which  there  wen  thoa,  in  his  latest  yesis,  bat 
too  sorrowful  reasona.  He  bad  long  worked  at  iotervsU  oe 
that  which  he  bad  set  himsdf  as  bis  first  task,  tbe  snnotiting 
of  tbe  works  of  Thomaa  Reid.  He  aimed  at  showioi  the 
relations  of  Raid's  system,  both  to  older  pfailosopfaual  ofHoioei 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  newer  ones,  aqtecuilj  to 
Hamilton's  own  metaphysicsl  doctrines— doctrines  which  ha 
himself  alwaya  r^arded,  and  firmly  and  thankfolly 
seated,  aa  having  their  essential  germ  and  foundation  u  Bos, 
and  aa  beii^  merely  a  development  of  the  '  oommoa  mm 
philosophy  to  fssnlts  mads  poMhle  by  a  coabinstioB  oi 
aoholastie  and  German  methoda.  Sir  vTiUiam  Himiltosi 
annotated  edition  of  *  The  Worka  of  Dr.  Thomss  Beid 
ai^ieared  in  184(^  much  of  it  having  been  printed  long  befuie. 
Bat  all  that  haa  been  pnblisfaed  down  to  this  dat«  (IS^) 
leaves  it  lamentably  incomplete.  On  not  a  few  problsnu  of 
deep  interest— on  not  a  few  also  beaxing  closelj  oa  our 
comprehension  of  Hamilton's  own  system  of  tfaoogbt,  w«  u* 
left  with  references,  in  foot-notes,  to  snpplementaiy  diwts* 
tions,  of  which  not  a  word  ia  yet  given  us ;  and  a  dissenstion 
asserting  his  own  peculiar  theory  of  the  Associatios  of  Ideu 
is  broken  off  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In 
appund  the  first  edition  of  a  reprint,  with  laige  addition^ 
of  his  periodical  artidea— '  Discussions  <ni  Pbuosopby  sad 
Literature,  Education  and  Dniversi^  Reform  dasfly  fn* 
the  Edinbugh  Review.*  Trandations  of  sersnl  of  tbs 
essaya  had  preriously  been  made  into  French,  Italisa,  m 
German ;  Peisae^s  Frrach  traiialation  and  notes  ars  fUtf 
cotariy  valuable.  Sir  WUliam'a  regard  for  the  Soottiih  school 

in  phikeophy  next  ahowed  itasl^  not  (utlackify)  in 
oonidation  of  hii '  lieU^*  and  tluM-lute 
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h'fl  own  docfcriotg  wliieh  he  liad  there  promiaed,  hut  to  a 
tribote  to  the  memory  to  another  of  its  celebrated  nuuten, 
bm  vhom  he  had  neither  deriTed,  nor  profewed  to  derive, 
mndi  if  anjUdng  in  his  own  opioioni.  He  undertook  to 
edit*,  with  sotM,  the  collected  works  of  Dogald  Stewart 
TbepnblieatiM,  bwui  in  1854,  it  still  nneomplafed  and 
aoUuDg  has  aj^MarM  of  the  biography  which  was  to  intrft* 
dace  it.  In  1808,  when  in  coantry-cmarters,  Sr  WilUam 
MoSenA  £ractare  of  a  limb ;  and  he  <ned  In  Edinborgh  <m 
Oe  6Ui  of  May,  1856.  He  has  1^  a  widow  and  &mil^. 
The  mutucripu  of  his  lectorei^  in  bodi  ^vintnu,  are  said 
to  be  in  inch  a  state,  that  th^  may  easily  be  prepared  for 
Um  press. 

As  those  who  knew  Sir  William  Hamilton  tbrongh  his 
vritiugt  only,  cannot  do  fall  joatice  to  the  mnltifariooaness 
of  liii  Knowledge ;  so  likewise  rach  as  look  chiefly  to  those 
of  bia  writings  which  had  personal  bearings,  will  do  poeitiTe 
bjutiee  to  the  real  likeableness  of  lus  personal  character. 
He  was  nndonbtedly  a  stem,  and  keen,  and  often  eager  con- 
tnnnialist,  occasionally  even  a  haogbty  one ;  in  debate  he 
nerer  beat  abonfe  §»  smooth  woidi ;  ud,  absorbed  in  his 
love  ht  seivaee  and  learning,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  be 
gortle  tomids  those  whom  lu  Uunight  to  be  eirins  or  knew 
to  be  comparatively  ignorant.  He  was  watehfalhr  jealooa 
also  (and  once  or  twice,  as  in  his  eontroyerqr  with  Mr.  De 
Morgan,  needlessly  and  nnjostly  so),  of  anything  that  looked 
like  inictference  with  bis  claims  to  origiDality  in  points 
he  liad  tlunigbt  ont  for  himself.  But  even  in  controversy,  if 
be  did  bit  bard,  he  never  strnek  a  man  from  behind ;  and 
tiw  WHO  cbi  valnms  openness  marked  all  his  dealings.  Under 
the  eombetiva  tendency,  moreover,  there  Isy  great  ^eroaitv, 
grnt  kindliness  and  warmth  of  heart :  be  was  invariably 
imiaUe  when  occasion  did  not  force  on  polemics :  ho  was  an 
active  sod  steady  friend,  beloved  as  well  ai  eitaemed  by 
IboH  who  were  admitted  to  his  friendship, 

AboBt  his  midttion  tiiere  cannot  well  be  two  opinions 
■Mog  those  vho  have  had  opportonities  and  competency 
ior  jadijiDg.  Ita  mere  mass  was  a  thioj^  exttaordinniy :  it 
wauaaiely  exact  in  aU  those  pointa  whieh  vaiae  the  ques- 
tion of  acennte  scAolarabip :  it  spread  over  truts  of  rea<iing 
tiie  most  (diecnra  and,  neglected;  and  it  was,  everywhere, 
tlie  real  knowledge  of  a'tfainking  man,  not  the  word-cramming 
of  a  rndant  His  range  embraced  all  the  great  divisions  <^ 
knowledge,  exoept  mathematics  and  pbysiad  science ;  while 
here,  too,  it  did  not  exclude  anatomy,  with  physiology  and 
nme  other  branches  of  medicine.  He  was  a  tborongh 
lioguiit  in  the  classical  tongnes,  and  in  German.  With  as 
tittle  u  poanble  of  the  poetical  tempemment,  he  waa  well 
nad  in  the  great  poeta  ;  and  bis  historical  information  was 
noiin-illy  extensive.  In  philosophy  be  was  familiar  with 
the  Qieek  writers  one  and  all :  Aristotle  and  his  eom- 
BcatatoiB  be  had  probably  studied  more  extensively  and 
•  mlnsdly  than  any  even  nf  cor  Tentmite  neighbours.  He 
new  the  whnia  eonraa  d  tba  leholaatic  philoeopby,  as  no 
Baa  cbe  haa  aver  known  it  risoa  the  middle  agee  departed. 
With  British  systems  it  is  needless  to  si^  that  he  was 
faailiar  in  all  directions ;  and  he  vraa  the  only  man  among 
at  who  came  near  to  having  studied— and  nowhere  either 
aielessly  or  at  seond-band — all  the  German  systems  that 
hne  emerged  or  diverged  from  that  of  Kant. 

JU  to  his  oriftinality,  this  qnestioo  may  be  put  i  not  whether 
HunUton  waa  the  most  original  of  philosophers  ;  bat  whe- 
ther there  baa  ever  been  any  philosopher  who,  to  learning 
mo  hulf  as  great  aa  his,  united  so  much  of  real  and  active 
Riffioality  aa  a  thinker.  In  his  treatment  of  details  be  has 
i  UT«nrite  manner,  which  often  diagnises  bis  independence. 
He  likei  the  position  of  an  interprrter :  he  is  wont  to  speak 
u  if  the  best  way  of  diseovaring  philosophical  tniths  ware 
■deciphering  them  in  some  medianal  text  thno^  the  dost  eif 
KBtuias,  He  takes  a  pride  in  quietly  fitheiinE  on  some 
"^twihpan  n  other  a  doctrine  or  an  argument  «wch  many 
■a  woold  have  been  too  glad  to  tan  eredit  for  as  their 
;  and  aometinKs,  half-mdden  in  a  brief  note,  there  is 
pTcn,  u  an  obviona  and  mattar-of-eouw  comment  on  a 
Kholaatie  brocard  or  t«n^  eoma  aasntion  whieh  proves  on 
dote  inqieciion  to  presuppose  a  wide  process  of  new  iufer- 
ace.  The  ontlines,  however,  of  thoae  sections  in  his  own 
philoaophical  creed  which  he  haa  taken  the  tronbte  to  ex- 
pnDd,  are  laid  down  broadly  enough  to  let  their  character 
K  teen  clearly.  Be  his  leading  doctrines  held  true  or  false, 
*diiable  or  worthless,  they  are  at  least  his  own, — aa  much 
u  vma  aa  very  many  systems  wluch  all  of  ns  ri^tly  admit 

bs  If  rtiilly  DOTN^— aa  aneb  hii  own,  it  aaj  be  laid,  as 


any  aystem  of  philosophical  opinions  can  he,  unlen  it  ignores 
everything  that  great  thinkers  have  everthoiu^t  before. 

What  najr  be  the  correctness,  and  what  the  valne,  of  bis 
peculiar  opinions,  is  a  qoeation  on  which,  if  it  were  to  be 
adjudged  at  present,  contradictory  verdicts  would  be  given, 
mhablj  no  one  will  be  competent  to  decide  it  justly,  tlQ 
there  bu  taken  place  a  long  and  intelligent  nftiog  of  speco- 
latioDS,  which  travel  in  a  track,  not  tnily  lA  several  p»iata 
new  in  itself,  bat  likewise,  ev«^wfaere,  little  bmilUr  to 
most  thinkers  in  this  country.  Hamilton's  writinsa  are  Ger^ 
manic  rather  than  Britiah  ;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  frre- 
dtm  with  which  he  has  taken  German  doctrinea  and  methods 
(with  a  large  admixture  of  Scholaaticism)  as  materials  to  be 
distilled  in  bis  own  alembic.  The  exotic  character  is  observe 
able,  both  in  his  highly  speculative  aims,  and  in  his  severe  ex- 
acrness  of  technical  expreaaton.  The  former  of  these  cbarao- 
tenities  is  distinctively  alien  to  the  broadly  practical  En^i^ 
mind ;  and  the  latter  is  one  whieh  has  never,  before  him  at 
at  leut,  been  made  to  take  root  in  the  philosophic  mind  of 
Scotland.  Nor  can  his  writings  be  mastered  withoat  pains. 
He  never  cares  for  doing  more  than  njing  what  ha  thinks  to 
be  worth  saying— saying  it  nnequivoadly,  and  saying  it  in 
the  smallest  number  of  words  that  ia  eonnatmt  with  safety. 
He  will  not  tarn  aride  to  amose  as ;  he  will  not  harry  at 
rise  to  excite  ns.   He  is  a  hard  thinker,  and  a  hard,  vigorous, 

Jirecisa,  dry,  writer.  Bat  for  such  as  will  take  the  trouble  to 
oilow  bis  course  of  tbougbt,  and  reflect  on  its  contents,  there 
are  perhaps  no  phOosophical  discassiona,  certainly  none  of 
oar  times,  that  are  so  suggestive  of  processee  of  thought- 
processes  wide  in  range,  definite  in  diieetim,  and  lofty  in 
dea'gn  and  in  possible  reaalt. 

Of  Hamiltfm's  P^chologieal  and  Metaphysical  doctrines, 
nothing  special  requires  to  be  said.  They  are  before  us,  in 
certain  parts,  in  his  own  exposition  ;  and  that  they  have  already 
been  much  discussed,  and  have  in  some  oaatters  excited  a 
powerful  influence  on  specnlation,  ia  a  gooa  omen  for  philo- 
Kfhf.  We  have,  especiallr,  bis  treatment  of  three  great 
prablenu  in  philosopny.  First,  there  is  bis  theoiy  of  the 
two  Unds  ot  human  knowledge,  Immediato  and  Mediate. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  special  ap^ieation  of  this  theory  to  the 
constrnction  of  a  theoiy  of  External  Perception.  Thirdly, 
there  is  an  exhaustive  svstem  of  Metaphysics  Proper,  or  On- 
tology, in  his  '  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,'  or'  Conditiow 
of  the  Thinkable ' — a  vast  and  noble  idea,  ^aced  out  for  lu, 
aa  yet,  in  nothing  bnt  a  tantaliiing  fragment 

Regarding  his  Logical  system,  our  pablte  information  is 
still  very  nnaatis£actOTy.  It  is  to  be  gathered  from  an  appen- 
dix to  his  *  Diaeuraiona,'  and  an  anthoiiapd  but  mea&re  publi- 
cation from  lectures,  Bnynes'a  *  New  Analytic'  These  mate- 
rials will  probably  convey  no  distinct  notion  of  the  aystem, 
unless  to  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  German  meihuda 
of  logical  analysis  aioee  Kant.  The  leading  points  may  be 
Caur ;  and  it  ia  periiapa  possible  to  make  tiiMe  intrlliaible, 
very  briefly,  to  perstms  acquainted  with  tlu  ooUinea  of  the 
science  in  lis  received  forms,  1.  Hamilton  insists  on  having, 
in  all  propositions  throogh  common  terms  which  are  set 
forth  finr  loifieal  ecnttiny,  a  sign  of  qosntity  prefixed  to  pre- 
dicate as  well  as  to  subject.  The  point,  though  merely  one 
of  form,  is  cnrionsly  suggestive  of  difficnlties,  and  hence  of 
Bolotions.  S.  Instead  of  recognisiog  only  fonr  forms  of  pro- 
positiooa,  the  A,  E,  I,  0,  of  the  old  logicians,  be  insibta  on 
admitting  all  the  eight  forms  which  are  possible.  (8ee 
lliomson  and  Solley.)  3.  He  widens  the  range  of  the  ayllo- 
siam,  by  admitting  all  moods  which  can  validly  be  coDatrncted 
by  any  combination  of  any  of  his  eight  kinds  of  proi'oaitiona* 
4.  The  Port-Uoyal  doctrine,  of  the  inyene  ratio  of  the  ex- 
tension and  comprehension  id  terma,  ia  worked  oot  by  him 
in  ita  t^rence  to  the  ^llogism.  This  uplication  of  the 
doctrine  has  certunly  not  been  antiei^itea  by  any  logician  } 
and,  when  eUboratM  to  ito  reanlts,  it  throws  many  n«v 
lights  on  the  ehaiaeter  and  matnal  relatione  of  the  ayuogul&a 
figures. 

HAMMER-PITR03TXLL,  JOSEPH.  BARON  VQK,  waa 
bom  in  1774  at  Ot^tc  in  Styria,  where  bta  bther  held  a 
respectable  poet  under  the  Anslrian  govemmeot.   He  waa 
educated  at  Vienna,  and  178B  removed  to  the  Oiiental 
academy  established  by  Prince  Kaunitx.   After  having  taksu 
a  part  in  the  compilation  of  Meninski's  Arabian,  Pernan,  an^ 
Torkiah  Lexicon,  he  was  appointed  in  1796  secretary  to  the 
Baron  von  Jenisch,  the  reporter  to  the  Oriental  section  in  i3am 
ministry  for  foreign  afl^ire.    While  in  this  employment  ^ 
translated  a  Turkish  poena  on  th«  UiA  lodgment,  and  n. 
^aenaletherpo«utoWMaa&VDc«(KhcnUeicab<  ^ 
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1790  he  wu  Attached  to  tlie  embaasy  of  the  learned  Baron 
von  Herbert  at  Gonitantinople,  who  mot  him  with  one  of  the 
inperial  eomaU  on  an  important  errand  to  Ef^pt,  where  he 

£rocnred  for  the  imperial  Ubraiy  some  pmmniiea  of  the  ibiti 
ieropljpbic  atones  uom  the  oaiacomba  at  Sakkara,  several 
Arabian  manuieripta,  and  other  rarities.  As  interpreter  and 
aecretaiy  he  made  the  campai^  in  Egypt  under  Hutchinsun, 
Sir  Sidney  SmiUi,  and  JuMuf  Pacha,  araiinit  Alenoa,  and  in 
the  anlnmn  of  1601  proceeded  hy  M»1U  and  Qibraltar  to 
England.  After  hia  return  to  Vienna  in  Anril  160S),  be 
accompanied,  in  Angoat,  the  Austrian  ambauaoor,  the  fiaron 
Ton  8turmer»  aa  secretary  of  legation  to  Ctmstantinople.  In 
1806  he  was  appointed  consular-Bgept  in  Uoldavia.  In  1807 
he  returned  to  ViennAi  in  1811  he  was  madea  state  coansellor, 
and  appoi'.ted  ooDrtandatateinteipreter;  in  1817  promoted  to 
be  imperial  privy  counsellor;  and  in  1  BiH  created  a  oaron,  afur 
bating  sQcceeded  to  the  estateaof  the  Coantessvon  Purgstall. 
In  1815  be  had  occopied  himself  earnestly  in  procuring  the 
restoration  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  and  other  treasures 
which  bad  been  removed  from  the  Vienna  library  to  Paris  by 
Denon,  during  the  occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  in 
1800.  In  1847,  continuing  to  be  in  the  active  servioa  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  as  counsellor  extraordinary,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  newly  instituted  academy,  which 
he  resigned  after  holding  the  ofiice  for  two  years.  His  iutert 
vala  of  leisure  from  business  were  spent  at  bis  castle  of 
Hainfeld  in  Styria,  where  be  l«bonred  on  bia  ^ery  numeroui 
literary  worka,  and  where  he  died  on  November  SI,  1856. 

His  worka  are  extremely  auneroas,  and  tbope  of  a  hiatori- 
cal  character  highly  valuable.  Hia  publications  of  Tnrkiab, 
Arabian,  and  Peraian  poems  are  in  many  instances  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  out  hia  philologiKkl  knowledge  was  not 
aafficiently  exact  to  enable  him  to  render  tbem  satisfactory 
to  the  student*  Among  tbe  more  noticeable  of  hia  hia- 
torical  works  are  'The  Trumpet  of  tbe  Holy  War,'  1806: 
'  The  Constitution  and  Government  of  tbe  Ottoman  State, 
1816 ;  *  GUnces  upon  a  Journey  in  1804*  from  Constantinople 
to  Broussa  aod  Olympus,  and  thence  back  by  NicM  and 
Nicomedia,*  1818;  '  History  of  tbe  Aasasaiua,  from  Eastern 
Sources,'  1818,  a  work  which  baa  been  translated  into 


Em^^ro/  in  ten  Tolnmes,  1827-163^  an 
work,  of  whuh  several  editiona  have  been  pnblisbed  ;  '  The 
Government  under  tbe  Khalifats,'  1625 ; '  Picture  Oalleiy  of 
tbe  great  Mussulman  Commanders,  with  Memoirs,'  in  six 
volumes,  1837-39  ;  '  Hi&toiy  of  the  Golden  Horde  of  Kipts- 
chal^  that  ia,  of  the  Mongols  in  Uussia,'  1840 ;  '  Histoty  of 
the  Ukhane,  that  is,  of  the  Mongols  in  Penia,'  1842-44.  AU 
tbese  contain  a  vast  collection  of  materials  relating  to  the 
history  and  present  state  of  the  East  Of  hia  other  produc- 
tions we  may  mention,  *  Schirin,*  a  Persian  poem,  1800  ;  hia 
tnuitilation  of  the  '  Divan,'  of  Hafiz,  from  tbe  Persian,  1813 ; 
his '  History  of  the  liiterature  of  Persia,  vrith  Specimens  from 
700  PoeU,'  1818 ;  '  Tbe  Eastern  Trefoil,'  from  Persian,  Ara- 
bian, «nd  Tatkii^i  lonrces,  1818;  *The  String  of  JevreU,' 
friHB  Abol-Maania,  1623 ;  » tianslaUon  of  the  Arabian  lyrical 
post  Motenebbi,  1823  j  a  tnnalation  from  the  lyrical  poemi 
of  BakI,  188S ;  a  '  Hisloiy  of  Turkirh  Poetry,'  with  selections 
from  S200  poets;  Fasli's  allegoiical  Turkish  Epic  of  the  tlose 
and  Nightingiile,  1834;  Samaschari's  Arabian  poem  of  the 
*  Golden  Necklace,'  1835 ;  Mahmud  Schebi>terBi'a  dida>  tic 
poerat-n  Suffi»m,  entitled  the  *  Rose-Hloom  of  Secrets,*  1836  ; 
'The  Falconer,' on  old  Turkish  didactic  poem  ou  Ulconty, 
1840  ;  and  a  '  History  of  Arabian  Lilei  alure,'  in  three  vols. 
1850-52.  He  his  also  written  a  volume  '  Memnon's  Driek- 
lang,'  (Memnon's  Triad),  coutainiug  an  Indian  pastoral,  a 
Per-ian  opern,  and  a  Turkish  comedy.  For  bir translations 
of  the  '  ContempUtions  of  Marcus  Aureliua  '  into  Persian, 
published  in  1831,  he  was  rewarded  by  tbe  Sbah  with  Uie 
order  of  the  San  and  Lion.  In  1810  he  established  a  perio- 
dical work  *  Mines  of  the  Orient.'  to  which  he  contributed 
nach,  and  in  which  he  waa  assisted  hy  Connt  Weuael  Ru- 
wuski,  which  wu  continued  till  18IB;  and  he  was  afrequent 
cobtiibutor  to  the  *  JahrbUcbera  fur  Uterator*  (Yeac-JBooka 
for  Literature),  and  to  other  periodical  works. 
HAND3W0RTH.  [STirroBDSBiaa.] 
HAHAR.   [HuRaAB,\s.  1.] 

HARfiUKO,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
province  of  LUneburg,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Moutbem  arm  of  the  Elbe,  opuosite  Hambon,  106  milei  by 
nUway  N.  from  the  city  ojrHumr<  and  %n  nbnt  8000 


inhabilimta.  It  is  mrroondad  by  walls,  and  dilnMhy  a 
oitade],  whioh  iJso  «ommaod4  tbe  passaga  of  the  Elbe,  "niin 
are  two  ehurohes,  an  hospital,  a  gunpowder  faetoiy,  tacar  le- 
Sneries,  tanyards ;  manufaotories  of  woollen  stub,  liDen,  lai 
hosierjr ;  and  an  active  transit  trade  with  HambBn  ind  the 
couittiies  south  of  the  Elbe.  Th«  timber  trade  a(  Buboq; 
also  is  s^ttensive.  A  steam-ferry  affords  frequent  sad  ii^ud 
oommnnication  with  Hamburg.  As  sea-going  vewU  wald 
not  formerly  be  brought  alongside  the  quays,  |oodi  mm 
usually  trans-shipped  at  Hamburg  or  Altoua  and  hm^t 
thence  to  Harburg,  in  lighters ;  but  ainultaneouly  titb  ikt 
construction  of  tbeii^wi^  front  HaBovar  to  Harbwg  (vhich, 
it  may  be  added,  connects  the  port  with  all  the  priaoFal 
eommennal  towni  of  Qamuiqy)  the  harbour  was  dn^iH*! 
and  enlarged  m  as  to  afford  acoommodatioB  tot  ftOO  VMeb, 
which  mayoowlandtheir  cargoes  on  the  wharh.  "HMdaptbof 
the  chumel  between  Harbors  and  Altoua  is  10  feat  at  In 
and  15  feet  at  high  water.  The  port  axtends  to  the  wHij 
goods-station,  and  merchandise  islifted  byaeraneeutol  iIm 
hold  of  Teasels  and  plaoed  on  the  tndn.  The  inprovMnt 
of  the  harbour,  the  oomplation  of  the  railway,aQdt&edtcliii- 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  the  harbour  in  1850gaveagTt«ttmpelBi 
to  (he  commerce  of  Haiburg,  which  still  oontinnes  to  inpror^ 
although  the  freedom  of  Uie  port  waa  suppreaied  in  1^63  by 
the  commeniial  treaty  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  i» 
tance  to  Hamburg  across  the  Elbe  is  four  miles  and  a  luU. 

HARDINOE,  IIENRY,  V1S(;0UKT,  third  sen  et  Ut 
late  Bev.  Henry  Hardiuge,  rector  of  Stanhope,  in  the  wintr 
of  Durham,  by  Fnnoei,  daughter  of  Jatnea  Basti  £sq,W 
Chatham,  waa  Wo  at  Wrotbam,  Kent,  on  th*  SOth  «f  Uiic^ 
1785.  He  waa  a  member  of  a  family  which  has  loai  bia 
located  at  King's  Newton  Hall,  D9ibytiar%  Mid  ii  wd  to 
have  originally  cone  from  Doninark. 

Having  spent  a  short  time  at  Eton,  Henry  Hardiags  *m 
gazetted  enkign  in  a  regiment  ef  ffol,  Oeiober  6,  ITvfl, 
obtained  bis  lieutenancy  in  1802,  and  c^itaiocy  in  ISUi  U 
was  his  good  fortune  early  to  attract  the  notioe  of  the  Dolu 
of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  under  whom  bi 
served  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Peninsnlar  War,  and  iar 
a  considetab^  time  was  upon  the  staff  of  the  oomnandti-iii- 
chief ;  he  was  also  for  nearly  the  entirt  pwiod  deputy* 
quartermaater-general  of  the  Portngnase  army-  He  vM 
present  at  the  Datlles  of  Rolaia  and  Vimiera,  wbm  bs  vm 
severely  wounded ;  at  the  battle  of  Comnna  ht  ma  ^  iki 
side  of  the  nllant  Sir  John  Moon  vh«i  he  received  hit  faul 
wound.  After  having  lost  hia  friend  at  Connna,  be  m 
present  at  tbe  passage  of  the  Dourq,  the  battle  of  fiBueo,tk< 
lines  of  Torres  Yedm,  and  the  battle  of  Alboers.  In  ttu 
engagement  he  dispUiyed,  tbe  greatest  skill,  courage,  sod  hU> 
command  ;  it  was  a  nard-foqght  field ;  and  to  the  chanie  is 
the  fortuoei  of  that  day,  effected  as  it  waa  by  the  peneverisi 
valour  of  the  British  infantry,  Lord  Haidioge  oflea  poiatM 
back  in  after  life  as  having  encouraged  him  aa  a  |>i>*'*'  ^ 

Sersevere  throQgh  every  olutade,  and  to  place  pansot  eoot- 
encs  in  the  enduring  valour  of  British  troops.  After  tlui 
we  find  him  side  by  side  with  Lord  WeUin)|t«i  in  slooit 
every  engagement  of  the  war.  He  took  pact  iq  the  int  and 
second  siegea  of  {kuLyox,  at  Salamanca,  and  at  VittsiiSi 
where  he  wns  ugain  aevarely  woonded.  and  also  at  Faoira- 
lona,  at  tbe  battlea  of  the  Pyrenees,  ud  at  Nivelle,  hm 
and  Orthes.  When  he  returned  to  England  after  tbe  diw 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  he  waa  justly  reyacded  w  one  *f  tbt 
most  gallant  officers  in  the  service,  Upon  tbe  raatval  « 
hostilities  he  was  again  in  arms,  and  took  an  active  p*a  ^ 
the  campaign  of  1815  under  the  l>uke  of  W»liiogt<a>, 
whose  staff  be  then  was  serving.  Two  da^  before  tbe  bsiu 
of  Waterloo  ha  was  employed  aa  a  hrigadier-geaeral  ui* 
Prussian  army  at  Ligny,  where,  in  a  skirmish  with  tbs 
enemy,  he  was  wounded  in  tbe  left  aim,  which  bad  to  b* 
immediattdy  amputated,  and  prevented  lum  fitm  takiai  • 
personal  part  in  that  gloriona  victory.  He  ms  bewtitf 
rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  K.C.a  on  the  enUiguWV" 
the  order  of  the  Bath  ia  the  same  year,  and  with  a  pew* 
of  300/.  a  year  fur  the  lose  of  his  arm.  . 

When  npon  the  resigtution  of  Lwd  Goderiah,  in  ltt8> 
Dnka  of  WaUington  undertook  the  eonalraotionQf  ft  wiaiM?, 
he  chose  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  (who  bad  beitt  ntaned  s> 
member  for  Durham  in  1820  and  agun  in  1886),  to  ncceM 
Lord  Palmerston  as  secretary  at  war.  He  was 
member  of  the  privy  counoilj  and  two  yean  later  *''''*^ 
this  position  for  that  of  the  chief  aecretaiyship  for  InuaJt 
nndar  the  laU  Duka  of  Nortkuaberland  aa  Imi  lieuUM^ 
UerehowOTtr  hsdidaok  xmuAkta^:  ih^Wkt^V^ 
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ntirad  from  (Ae«  in  Um  utimm  of  the  nttie  7«ar,  and  ffir 
HvniT  HudingB  ntnnMd  to  Bn^ud,  Ha  nnuned  bia  high 
poai  hewBTtr  niiHar  the  ihort-liwd  miniatiy  of  the  late  Bir 

Robert  Peeli  which  lasted  from  NoTember  1834  to  April 
1635.  From  thii  time  till  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
power  in  September  1641,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  remaioed  in 
oppoeitioD.  At  the  Ixt'er  date  he  returned  to  Ireland  as 
chief  accrt(W7  snder  £arl  de  Orejr,  where  he  remained  tintil 
1644. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Vesr  1843  erenta  arose  in  lodia 
to  which  we  need  not  allade  fdrther  than  to  aaj,  that  the 
director!  of  the  East  India  Companf  thought  thi^  the  time 
had  come  when  it  woe  neceaearj  ^r  them  to  reeell  Lord 
£lleiihoroa|h  from  the  hi^  post  of  gOTerDoNganeral  of 
India.  It  waa  stated  hy  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  hia  plaee  in  the 
House  of  Commoa«,  that  whilst  the  East  India  Hrnue  and 
the  Home  Govemmait  wata  at  iiaae  as  to  tba  proprM/  of 
tbia  step,  ihij  were  quite  of  one  mind  aa  to  the  selei^on  of 
his  aoocetSOT;  and  that  when  the  premier  reeommeoded  Sir 
Haat/  for  the  Tacant  {wit,  on  the  ground  of  his  great  expe- 
rience of  civil  matters,  hie  high  personal  cbaraetar,  and  Us 
BiiK'aty  amtnoiee,  the  chmrmaQ  of  the  eompuijr  aoawered 
that  his  own  ehoioe  had  alnad/  fixed  npon  the  aame 
indindnal. 

In  April  1844  he  aeeotdinglr  undertook  the  goremment 
of  India,  and  waa  sworn  into  office  on  landing  at  Calcotta  in 
the  Jal;  following.  On  his  arriral  he  found  the  vast  terri- 
tori«a  nnder  British  mle  enjoyiDg  the  most  profoand  peace. 
The  ditaiters  of  the  Afghan  campaign  had  been  avenged ; 
Sir  Cbarlea  Napier  had  rednced  the  ameers  of  Soinde  at 
hfeeanee  and  Hyderabad  i  Soinde  itaelf  had  been  annexed  to 
oar  dominiona ;  and  the  Mahratta  war  had  been  tanninatad 
hy  the  svhmisnon  of  the  Darbar  at  Owalior.  Tba  governor^ 
general  had  therefore  ample  tina  to  make  himaelf  master  of 
wy  many  detuls  of  goTemment,  in  which  ha  was  not  slow 
to  percetTe  that  considerable  reforms  were  needed.  Able 
and  in^efotigable  in  his  efforts,  he  did  his  best  to  bring  about 
a  better  feeling  and  a  {mote  friendlj  footing  than  had 
hitherto  prowled  between  Um  aarvicea ;  he  admitted  the 
daime  of  the  n^ivae  to  many  priril^es;  he  promoted  a 
stricter  diactpline  among  the  troops  in  general ;  be  lent  his 
powerfol  aid  to  the  organisation  of  those  Indian  railways 
which  have  eibce  been  carried  oat  with  ancb  marked  sncceas 
vnder  hia  aacceasor  Lord  Dalhonaie  t  and  in  short,  he  did  all 
that  waa  in  his  powar  to  preBota  tba  wal&ia  a  tha  eom- 
manity  at  large. 

fiat  the  couree  of  Indian  erenta  was  not  lAng  destined  to 
flow  on  in  peace.  A  atorm  of  war  and  bloodshed  waa 
tatfaariiv  in  the  north ;  and  ffir  Heniy  Hardinfa,  with  all 
lis  preemtion,  eoold  not  hara  foreseen  or  avtddad  die  arventa 
vhidi  awaited  him.  The  death  of  Ran^eet  Sing,  *  the  Uon 
«f  lAhore,*  had  paved  the  way  for  an  mfinity  of  plottings 
and  intrigoea  in  the  oapi'sl  of  the  Paniab.  With  the  death 
ef  the  Lion,  it  aeemed  that  the  controlliog  power  had  left 
lahore ;  the  yoang  maharsjah,  Dhaleap  Sing,  a  child  of 
fanr  yeara  old,  waa,  together  with  his  mother,  in  the  bands 
of  the  Bikh  aoldietr,  Who  were  wearied  with  domestic  fao- 
tioD,  and  elunonred  to  be  led  oat  against  their  EngtiMh  neigh- 
boon.  Actire  preparations  were  made  by  the  Sikhs  for 
cfMBing  the  Batlej ;  hot  long  before  the  pnblic  had  any  idea 
«f  wh^  waa  going  on.  Sir  Henry  Hardiiige  was  on  the  alert, 
Mad  had  qnietly  concentrated  a  furce  of  38,000  men  and  68 
gias  ronnd  Feroaepore,  Loodianah,  and  Umballa.  The 
goremor-general  reached  the  latter  place  abont  the  middle 
of  December,  and,  proceeding  to  Loodiaudi,  tnepeoted 
the  wiona  cantonmcnta,  sui  made  himaeU  aeqaaintad 
with  tha  aebud  position  of  aflkirs.  Ha  at  once  moved 
ip  the  whola  of  his  force  from  Umballa ;  and  on  the 
13th,  learning  that  a  large  Sikh  force  had  etossed  the 
Satlej  Biver,  he  issaed  a  proclamation  agunii  the  hoatile  in- 
vasion. On  tha  17th  tha  Sikha  advanced,  and  partly 
cillrencfaed  themselvee  within  strong  eatthworka  »i  Vbtok* 
■bah,  while  the  other  part  encamped  neat  Moodkee,  opposite 
Feroaepote.  The  combined  operations  of  the  British  cavalry 
■Oder  Brigadiers  Oongh,  White,  end  Mactier,  and  the 
ioEsntry  under  Sir  Harir  Smith,  Sir  I.  M'Catkill,  and  Oeneral 
Gilbert,  drove  bsek  the  Sikhs  from  their  well-contested 
poaiiioa,  and  won  the  glorious  victory  of  Moodkee — a  vie^ 
lory  too  dearly  parehasHd  hy  the  deau  of  Sir  Robert  Sale< 
On  tha  93ad  the  attack  was  renewed  at  Feroteahah ;  hot 
mgfat  eama  on  before  the  victory  conld  ha  aomvleted,  and 
•sma  Sikh  nna  woe  Uaag  brought  to  bear  with  deadly  aim 
Vmtha  Bntitli  eolamna,  whan  tha  govwnor-ge»eial  meanted 


hia  hcRia,  and  at  the  head  of  tha  SOUi  t^ment,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bengal  lat  Bdn^Mana,  aarried  the  gans  at  a 
ohaige,  and  apiked  them.  Tba  next  day  the  Sikh  entrench- 
menta  were  carried  by  the  bayonet,  the  enemy's  tfUna  were 
captored,  and  tha  invadan  recroiisad  the  Sntlej.  The  want 
of  cavalry  alone  invented  Sir  Hsgh  Oough  from  following 
the  enemy  into  their  coantry,  and  marching  on  Labor*. 
There  Is  somslhing  truly  touching  in  the  fact  that,  in  this 
important  battle.  Sir  HeDrv  Hardinge,  thongh  he  held  the 
supreme  civil  authority  in  India,  offered  his  services  to  Sir 
Hofih  Ooagh  as  second  in  command,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  eventful  scenes  of  this  and  the  following  day,  direct- 
ing the  left  wing  ef  the  army  throaghouL  The  Sikhs,  agaib 
defeated  at  Sobraon  and  Aliwal,  were  forced  to  sue  for 
terms ;  and  the  treaty  of  I«hore.  eonolnded  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  exhibita  him  in  the  light  of  a  moderate  and  mag- 
nanimooa  conqueror.  He  exaetad  from  the  Sikhs  the  whole 
expense  of  tha  waff  aad  left  *  British  aarriaon,  under  the 
late  Sir  John  Litilar.ia  Iahot»«  tha  capital  ef  tha  ^jab, 
for  tha  protection  of  the  maharajah's  antni^ty.  Thia  cons- 
try— a  healthy,  well  watered,  and  fertile  regloU— -was  sob- 
aeqaently  annexed  to  oar  dominions  by  ua  Hai^ois  of 
DidhoQsie.  On  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  laeeived  the  thanks  of  both  Hooaes  of  Parliament, 
together  with  a  pension  of  SOOO/.  a-year,  and  waa  also  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage  as  Viseonot  Hardinge  of  Uihere.  The 
East  India  Company  also  conferred  on  him  a  farther 
pension  of  60001.  a-year  j  and  the  city  of  Londtm  voted  him 
theur  freedom.  In  Janaary  1848  he  was  snpereeded  in  hia 
IndUn  goremment  by  ImA  Dalhoosie.  Thoogh  originally 
<rf  Tory  principles,  after  his  elevation  to  tha  peenwe  Lord 
Hardinge  rarely  apoka  or  bnned  himself  in  tha  Hoosa  of 
Lords  on  any  measnrea  except  those  of  militaiy  intareat 
On  Lord  Der^*a  advent  to  power  is  Febraary,  1668,  Lord 
Hardinge  again  took  oSoo  aa  aiastM-genenl  of  the  ordoanaa^ 
and  sncceeded  to  the  pest  of  commander-in-chief,  on  the 
death  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  In  the  Septembn  follow^ 
ing.  He  obtained  the  colonelcy  of  the  67ih  Foot  in  184^ 
and  was  promoted  to  the  digfiiiy  of  6.C3.ia  1844.  Among 
foieign  orders,  he  received  thoee  of  the  Bed  Eagle  ef  Fras- 
sia,  Wilhelm  of  the  Netherlands,  the  To  wet  and  Sword  of 
Portugal,  and  that  of  San  Fernando  of  Spain.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  cross  and  five  clasps  for  his  Peninsular  Services,  and 
was  present  in  no  less  than  sixteen  general  actions  for  which 
medals  were  granted.  He  was  promoted  to  the  tank  of 
Field-Marshal  on  the  Bnd  of  October,  186fi.  He  resigned 
the  ofiice  of  commander-inchief  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
seinre,  in  Joly  ISfiO.  In  the  administration  of  the  Horse 
Gnarda,  as  a  veteran  diaeipla  of  the  Dakm  ef  Wellington, 
Lord  Hardinge  trode  most  carefolly  and  rellgioeslyJn  hia 
Grace's  ateps.  In  1881  he  married  the  Lady  Bmtly  Jane 
StawHt,  daogliter  of  Robert,  first  marqaia  of  Lendondanr, 
and  widow  of  John  Jamee,  JBsq.,  by  whom  he  had  an  only 
dsoghter  and  two  sons.  The  yoanger  son,  Arthur,  now 
captain  and  lieatonant  in  the  Coldstream  Gnaids,  waa  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  father  in  the  battles  on  the  Suttej,  and  was 
also  present  at  the  Alma,  His  lordship  died  September  S4, 
1806,  ud  «aa  aneceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Ste«art, 
bom  in  18S9,  who  had  bOen  private  aacrstaiy  ta  Ida  father 
while  governor-general  of  Indiai 
HARE.  [Leporidx.] 

HARE,  JULIUS  CHARLES,  a  diatingolshed  English 
divine  and  aontroveraiallst.  waa  bom  in  1706,  and  was  ona 
ef  the  Bona  of  the  Ror.  Robert  Uara^  rector  irf  Harstmos- 
onnx  and  vicar  Ninfield  in  Sussex,  who  waa  tha  aoa  ef 
Dr.  Francis  Hare,  bishop  of  Cbieheatar.  '  Ha  wai  educated 
at  Trinity  Colt^,  Oambridne  ;  waa  a  fellow  of  the  College; 
and  graduated  B.A.  1816,  and  H.A.  1819.  In  163S  he  wal 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Horstmonceaux  (a  living  belonging 
to  hie  family) ;  in  1640  he  waa  ^ipraated  Arebdeaoon  of 
Lewes;  in  1851  he  became  ma  m  the  prebendarioa  af 
Chichester  j  and  in  18fi3  he  was  nomituted  cme  of  bef 
Majesty's  ebaplainsj  He  died  at  Horstmonceaaa  on  tfao 
S3rd  of  Janaary,  1860.  Such  are  the  principal  external  facts 
in  the  life  of  a  man  whose  personal  inflaenee  in  hia  day  waa 
very  great,  and  ifrho  has  besides  left  some  cootriblitibOa  to  out 
litprature<  His  first  literary  appearance  of  any  note  was  it 
1827  when,  in  conjunction  With  a  younger  brother  <the  Ret. 
AngnaiBS  William  Hara,  M.A.,  of  New  Uoll^,  Oafiffd,  and 
rector  ef  Alton  Bmm,  Wiltehira,  who  died  fa  1634),  ha 
pnbUahed  a  Tolame  of  miseellalwoBa  theaghla  and  obeerva' 
tiou  eiUitled '  Gnmea  at  TratL  hy  T««  BnChers.*  (Safc- 
aaqaent  aiul  mlaiBed  editiosa  of  tua  wach  h«f*  baea 
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liiked;  mA  alM  a  'Seeond  Beriu*  ooder  the  sam«  title). 
In  162B,  in  eonjnncUon  with  the  Bev.  C.  Thiilvall,  after- 
midt  bidiap  of  8L  DtvidV  Mr.  flan  wpMnd  ai  tmulator 
€f  the  flnt  two  voloBNi  a  '  Niabohri  Hiito^  of  Borne,' 
from  tha  Oemao.  (U  lua  anbaBaoent  pnUieationt,  the 
fbUowiog  ava  the  sunt  inportnt:^The  Children  of  Li^t : 
aSennoB,*  *A  Vindication  of  Niebnhr's  Histoiy  of 

Rome  from  the  chuvee  of  the  Quarterly  Review,'  1829 ; 
'  Sennons  preached  before  the  Univeraitr  of  Cambridge,' 
1839;  'The Victory  of  Faith,  and  other  Sermons,'  1840; 
'  The  Better  Pnwpecta  of  the  Church :  a  Chai^  to  the  Ciet:gy 
of  the  ArdideaeoQiT  of  Lewes,'  1840 ;  *  The  Unity  of  the 
Church :  a  Sermon,  184fi  ;  '  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 
and  other  Sermons,'  2  vols.,  1846  ;  '  The  Means  of  Unity : 
a  Chai^,'  1647  ; '  A  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  tbe 
Agitation  excited  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
See  of  Hereford,*  1848 ;  '  The  Doty  of  the  Church  in  Times 
of  Trial;  a  Chme,' 1646;  'The  Tma  Remedy  for  the  Evils 
1^  the  Age :  a  Quvgs,*  1648 ;  '  Edncatitm  the  necessity  of 
Ifankind :  a  Snnum,*  1601 ;  '  Hie  Coutest  with  Rome  :  a 
Charge,*  1808 ;  *  Vindicaiion  of  Lnther  t^nst  bis  recent 
Engluh  asiailanta  (H.  Hallam,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Newman,  W.  Q. 
Ward,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton),*  1854.  From  this  list  it 
will  be  seen  that  Archdeacon  Hare's  chief  activity  was  in 
theologinl  Uteratore  and  ecdeausUcal  controversy-  In  the 
chnreh  he  was  r»arded,  alone  with  his  friend  Mr.  Manrice, 
aa  being  at  the  head  of  what  has  been  called  '  the  broad 
party,'  as  distinct  from  either  the  '  high  *  or  '  low.'  The 
libenlity  of  his  opinions  in  philoeophy  and  his  tolerance  of 
idigioQS  diffnencea  may  be  infeired  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  John  Sterling, 
whoae  'Remains'  he  edited,  with  a  long  and  affectionate 
Memoir,  in  1848.  It  was  Mr.  Carlyle^s  diasatisbction  with 
his  memoir,  as  an  account  of  hu  friend,  that  led  him  to  write 
hie  *  Lifs  of  Sterling.'  Mr,  Hara'a  memory  ia  held  in  hi^ 
TOMation,  not  <mTy  by  thoee  who  regaraed  lum  aa  an 
acdeaiaatigal  leader,  hut  alao  hj  many  who  had  leamt  to 
lespeet  him  aa  an  eanmt  thinker  on  lodal  and  pkilmt^e 
mbieeta. 

HARMELINE.  [CBamaTay,  A  S.1 
HARFA0U8.  [Faloonuub.] 
HARRAR.  [HuRHAa.] 
HARRINOTON.  [Cdmbxhumd.] 
HARROLD.  [BaDFORDBBiaa,] 
HARTITE.   [MiHKRAUOT,  S.  1.] 
HARTLEY.  [NoRTHnMBBauMD,] 
HASLEMERE.  [SuRaavJ 

HASSELTIA,  a  genua  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Apogmaeea.  It  has  a  fi-parted  permsnent  calyx :  a 
eondia  with  the  tabe  contracted  in  the  middle ;  the  throat 
Baked ;  the  limb  campannlate,  A-parted  and  eMtwted.  The 
stamaDa  ara  inserted  in  the  throat.  Antheia  laige,  cospidate, 
eallow  at  the  back,  adhering  to  the  stigma;  the  ovary  double, 
anrnmnded  by  a  flMhy  ring ;  styles  8 ;  ati^a  elavate ;  foUielu 
S,  distinet,  and  long ;  secda  with  a  iU^tate  ooma  at  the 
lower  end. 

ff.  ariorm  is  found  in  Java,  near  Tjampiam.  It  ia  a 
handanne  tree,  vrith  oval  leaves,  rather  acute  at  each  end, 
smooth  above,  paler  and  a  little  downy  on  the  under  side. 
The  flowers  are  laive,  yellowish-white,  in  axilhuy  fiiscicles. 
In  Java  the  milk  obtained  from  the  tmnk  by  incision,  mixed 
with  honey  and  reduced  with  boiling  water,  is  employed  as 
a  powerful  drastte  for  destroying  the  t^w-worm;  it  is  however 
apt  to  prodooe  inflammation  of  the  intestine^  and  in  wme 
eases  has  proved  btal. 

HATCHETINE.  [Chrm wtbt.  ^.  2.] 

HAVELOCK,  MAJOR- GENERAL,  SIR  HENRY, 
K.C3.,  was  bora  April  6, 1796,  at  Bishopwearmonth,  near 
Sunderland,  at  which  latter  town  his  fiUner  carried  on  an 
extensive  bosiness  as  a  ship-bnilder  and  merchant.  His 
fiither  retired  from  bonness  in  1799,  and  purchased  Ingress 
Park,  Danford,  Kant.  Yonng  Havelock  was  placed  in  the 
Chart erbonse  School,  where  he  distinguished  mmaelf  by  his 
application  and  aacceai,  and  where  he  nad  for  contemporaries 
the  Greek  historians  Thirlwall  and  Orote,  Archdeacon  Julius 
Hare,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  and  several  others  who  have  attained 
aminenee  in  various  vralks  of  life.  The  bar  being  the  pro- 
lesnon  selected  for  him,  he  in  1613  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
T«n{de,  and  in  1614  became  a  pnpil  of  Chitty.  His  own 
inolinanon  was  however  for  a  military  life.  His  elder  brother, 
Golonal  William  Havelock,  had  attracted  favourable  official 
notice  by  his  gallant  oondoet  on  mora  than  me  occasion  in 
Uw  Pwiinnh  hgpBiudbla  tartimany  ia  bona  to  Ua  neiita 


in  Nwpiez'a  '  Hiatoiy  of  the  Peninnlar  War'— 4ttd  throng 
him  Henry  ^plied  for  a  commission.  In  July  1815  he  «u 
made  second  lieatanant  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  he  setral 
with  hia  regimmit  in  Eiuland  till  1683,  wiwa  haviu  a- 
cbanged  into  the  13th  Light  In&ntiy,  he  embaikadfuToda, 
and  from  thia  time  bia  career  of  active  dofynwlie  dited, 
he  being  enn^ed  in  almost  every  snbsequent  Indian  an- 
mign.  The  Biimese  having  made  various  inrosdi  npoa  tJie 
British  territory,  and  collected  large  armies  with  the  kiowti 
determination  of  driving  the  English  out  of  Bengal,  Lnd 
Amheratj  in  March,  182^  issned  a  formal  declaration  of  var 
against  the  king  of  Ava.  Havelock  was  appoioled  Deputy. 
Assistant-Adjntant-General,  and  in  that  cRoad^  took  pan 
in  the  chief  operations  of  the  war.  When  tne  conrt  of  An 
was  constrained  to  sue  for  peace,  Havelock  ww  oantd  one 
of  a  commiaNon  to  obtain  the  royal  signatora  to  thetns^ 
which  was  concluded  in  Febroaiy  1886. 

Lord  Combermna  having  fbimed  a  military  dep6tst  Cfcia* 
surah,  HavaloekwaiappmBtedadjotantof  itin  1887.  OoFtfa. 
9th,  1889.  he  married  Hannah  the  third  daughter  of  Or.  Hmh* 
man,  the  learned  Baptist  missionaty  at  Sarampore,  with  wtnac 
tbeotogieal  opinions  his  in  a  great  meaHure  coincided :  and  it 
ia  noteworthy,  as  an  itlnatratiiDn  of  the  extent  to  which  dtfet- 
ence  to  Hindoo  notions  has  been  carried  in  India,  that  it 
was  long  after  made  a  matter  of  serious  compUint  i^aioit 
Havelock,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  meetingi  m  tii 
quarters  for  reliKioos  wonbip,  and  the  chaive  «u  (trinlT 
investinted  by  the  higher  authorities.  On  ue  bmkiug  gp 
of  the  Cfainaanh  depot  Havelock  returned  for  a  while  to  hu 
rejpment ;  afterwards  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  pssited  in  en- 
mmation  in  the  naUve  languages,  and  in  1835  was  appo  Dted 
reginaental  sdjntanL  Co  the  breaking  out  of  the  firrt  Afghu 
war  in  1838,  Captain  Havelock  (for  be  had  in  this  year,  ifM 
twenty-three  years*  service,  been  promoted  to  acomtany),ini 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Willooghby  Cotton,  and  aecoB|iui»l 
the  army  throughoat  the  campaign ,  being  present  at  the  itonn- 
ing  of  Ufanxoee,  the  capture  of  Cabul,  &c.  He  pubUtt<ed  a 
account  of  thia  campaign,  'A  Nwrative  of  the  War  Is 
A&haniatan  in  1838,  1830,*  8  vols.  8vo.,  Lond  ,  1610. 

Ci^tain  Havelock  was  now  sent  to  the  Paojab  eitfa  i 
detachment,  and  placed  as  Persian  iaterpnter  on  the  iiaf  of 
Major-Oeneral  Elpbinatone.  On  tha  recurrence  of  difficsltiei 
in  Afghanistan  in  1841,  he  joined  the  force  of  Ometal  Silt, 
and  snared  in  the  deeperate  fighting  throng  the  Khooni 
Cabol  Pass  and  the  difficult  country  lieyond  it  to  JellaUW; 
in  the  protracted  and  noble  defence  of  which  fortrMi,u 
as  in  the  final  defeat  of  Akbar  Klian  in  the  open  ficlil, 
April  7, 1842,  the  name  of  Havelock  was  one  of  the  ooa 
diitinguiahedj  and  he  received  the  well  merited  rnnnl  of  a 
brevet  msjority  and  the  compaaionahip  of  the  Bath.  Ai 
Peraian  interpreter  ha  aeoompanied  Gonenl  Pollock  in  hit 
march,  and  took  pert  in  the  levenl  encoonten  in  iriueh  lb* 
army  engaged.  In  1643  he  waa  appointed  Pcisiaa  iateiimtcr 
on  tne  staff  of  General  Sir  Hugh  (now  Viscount)  Qon^,aiid 
fought  in  the  bame  of  Maharajpoor  in  whidi  tfae  Mil-ntlsi, 
18,000  strong,  were  defeated  with  a  losa  ^  ^ut  3,400  dcd. 
In  1644  he  waa  mads  Ueuteoant-edoiial  by  tveveL  Thi 
following  year  was  marked  by  the  commencement  of  the  Sikh 
war.  He  was  present  at  the  battlea  of  Hoodkee,  Decent 
16, 1846  (where  two  horses  were  killed  under  bim),  Feme- 
shah,  December  21,  28,  and  Sobraon  (where  he  lost  ssothtf 
hone)  Febmary  10,  1646.  When  peace  was  restored  be 
waa  appointed  Depoty-Adjutant^Oenaral  of  the  Qbnq^ 
troops,  at  Bombay.  In  1649  he  came  to  England  on  leave  of 
abeuiee  for  two  jreais  on  aeeoant  of  ill-health.  On  bi> 
retnra  to  lodia.  Lord  Hardinge,  who  bad  witaened  ik 
gallantry  and  skill  in  the  battles  near  the  Sotlsj,  wade  hia 
first  Qoartar-Hastei^Geneial,  and  then  A4jnlantpOeaeiaI  «i 
the  Queen'a  troops  in  India. 

When  the  Incuan  government  declared  war  ^uut  PenJii 
Colonel  Havelock  was  despatched  wiUi  the  expeditioufy 
force  under  General  iKr  James  Ontimm,  in  command  of  the 
■econd  division  of  the  army,  and  took  part  in  the  brilliant 
afiair  of  Bushire,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Mobsm* 
nierah.  The  war  ended,  haembarked  in  the  Erin  for  Calcntta 
with  the  gallant  78th.  The  vessel  was  wrecked,  April  1827, 
off  Ceylon ;  bat  happily  Havelock  and  his  biave  comradM 
were  spared  to  do  memorable  service  in  the  rescee  of 
countrymen  and  oonntiywomen  aubjected  to  more  Uimi 
peril  than  that  of  shipwcaek,  and  in  inflicUng  ntribotiM  » 
their  brutal  assailants.  . . 

Immediately  on  reaching  Calcntta  hawaadanitdwainu 
the  tank  of  BiiffiduK-aaiMal  ^^^^(|^[^  ^ 
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g\j  cm  tfaa  7th  of  July  at  tbe  besd  of  a  eolnmu  of  aboiit 
1200  Europeans  and  Sikha  to  retake  Cawnpore,  where  th« 
gaimoD  hul  beea  treacheroasly  massacred  after  sturendering 
on  terma,  and  where  some  of  the  women  and  children  were 
itiU  in  the  enemy's  handa.  He  had  to  force  his  way 
against  terrible  odtu,  but  he  made  good  hia  ground,  and  on 
the  16th  of  July  he  defeated  Nana  Sahib  at  the  head  of 
about  ftjOOO  matinooa  sepOTs— hia  own  force  being  1000 
Eoiopeaiu  and  about  300  Sikha.  On  the  17th  ha  entered 
Cawnpore,  too  late  notwithstanding  all  that  he  and  his  noble 
army  bad  done  to  bbtb  their  unhappy  eoantiymen,  yet  he 
had  in  tbe  last  eight  days  marched  1S6  miles,  and  won  foor 
actions  againit  orerwheuniDg  odda.  Hardly  waiting  to  give 
rest  to  hia  men,  or  to  pay  tbe  last  rites  of  sepnltnre  to  the 
mangled  corpses  of  those  who  bad  been  foully  m  ordered  in 
Cawnpore,  Havelock  prepared  to  posh  on  for  Lacknow.  On 
tbe  19th  ^  July  be  again  inflicted  a  serere  defeat  on  tbe 
mntineen,  and  finding  that  Nana  Sahib  had  eracnated  his 
stronghold  of  Bitboor,  renewed  his  march.  Bat  he  had  to 
iigbt  at  every  step,  stoat  fortresses  had  to  be  captnred,  and 
at  length  after,  on  the  16tb  of  Angnst,  achieving  his  ninth 
▼ictoTT  over  six  times  his  own  nambCTS,  be  foond  hia  men 
so  redoeed  by  death,  wonnda,  and  sickness,  as  to  render  it 
imperative  on  him,  after  almost  coming  within  sight  of  the 
beueged  citadel  to  bll  back  upon  Cawnpore-Hwt  howarer 
wiihont  being  able  to  eommnnicate  ehflerii^  words  to  the 
besieijed.  Bong  strengtbened  the  airiTOl  of  (General 
Neill  with  a  small  additional  fbree,  and  joined  by  bis  old 
Gominander,  General  Sir  James  Outram,  Havelock  at  Che 
head  of  2800  men  crossed  tbe  Ganges  from  Cawnpore  on  tbe 
19th  of  Septoabar.  Sir  Jamea  Oatram— one  of  tbe  best 
and  bnTflst  of  the  maOT  offieeti  who  ban  achieved  emi- 
nence in  India— would  of  coarse,  as  tbe  snperior  in  rank,  in 
the  nsoal  order  of  tbinoa,  snpersede  Havelock  as  commander, 
hot  with  tbe  genuine  cbivalry  of  a  trne-bearted  soldier^  be  in 
an  order  of  the  day  aononnced  to  tbe  army  that  "  in  gra- 
titude for  and  admiration  of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms 
achieved  by  General  Havelock  and  bis  gallant  troops,"  he 
would  "  eheerfally  waive  bis  rank  on  the  occasion,  and  ac- 
company the  force  to  Lacknow  in  hia  dvil  capacity  as  dtief 
eommiasioncr  of  Oude,  tendering  his  military  serricei  to 
Genusl  Havelock  as  a  volunteer."  On  the  21it  of  Sep- 
tember the  fortified  position  at  Ueensanaar  was  txaeeA ;  on 
the  SSth  Lni^ow  was  reaehedf  and  the  garrison,  which  bad 
been  hloekaded  for  nearly  four  moDths,  reuered,  just  as  it  had 
been  mined  and  was  ready  to  be  blown  op  by  the  besiegers. 
The  following  day  the  intrenchmenta  of  the  enemy  were 
ttortned,  thoogh  with  great  loss,  including  that  of  tbe  gallant 
Oeaeial  NeilL 

Oo  the  17th  of  November,  Sir  Colin  Campbell*  after  four 
days*  operations  and  some  very  severe  fighting,  forced  hia 
Way  into  tbe  residency  at  Lncknow,  and  tbe  garrison  was 
relieved.  General  Havelock  died  of  dysentery  in  the  fortress 
of  Alumbs^,  near  Lacknow,  on  tiie  34th  of  ^  ovember,  lBfi7. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  tbe  splendid  maidi  of  Havelock 
on  Cawnpore  and  tbe  relief  of  Lacknow  have  not  merely 
mdered  him  tbe  popular  faov  of  the  Indian  war,  bnt  added 
new  glories  to  tbe  witish  arms.  Ai  a  reward  for  his  emi- 
Mt  searvicea  he  waa  ersatad  ^Sept.  1807)  a  Major-General  in 
the  aimy,  his  promotion  bearing  date  July  30>  1867,  made  a 
Baronet,  and  rused  to  be  a  Knigbt^mmander  of  uie  Bath; 
and.  in  accordance  with  a  n^al  mofsage  to  both  Houses  of 
Fkriiament,  voted  a  pension  of  lOOOf.  a-year  for  Ufe,  which 
tseontinued  to  his  eldest  son,  who,  when  Captain  Havelock, 
served  on  bis  father's  sta£F  as  Deputy-Aasiatant  Adjntant* 
General,  and  who  is  now  Sir  Heniy  Marshman  Havelock,  the 
second  Baronet.   He  was  bom  in  1830. 

HAVERSIAN  CANALS.  [Tisson,  Oaaamq,  A 1.] 

HAWK-MOTH.  [Sprinoid^.] 

HAYDON,  benjamin  ROBERT,  was  bom  January 
25th  1786  at  Plymouth,  where  bis  btber  was  a  bookseller. 
Haydon  vras  educated  first  at  the  Plymouth -gnunmar-scbool 
and  afterwards  at  the  Plymptoa  Erammar-swool,  where  Sir 
Jodiiia  Beynolda  had  received  his  education.  Haydon'a 
iatber  drew  a  little  himself,  and  had  a  taste  for  art,  and  was 
delighted  with  bii  son's  skill  in  drawing ;  but  be  wished 
hisL  aa  there  waa  no  other  son,  to  adopt  his  business,  and 
Bemamin  waa  accordingly  apprenticed.  Bat  the  youth  bated 
the  Vn^aess,  and  exprAsed lus  resolntion  to  become  a  painter 
so  determinedly  that  after  much  oppMitioo  bis  father  c<hi- 
Koted,  and  in  May  1804  he  started  iot  London.  Through 
Princa  Hoars,  a  friend  of  tbe  family,  he  got  introductions  to 
Moxfhcota  KoA.  QfiBt  and  afterwardu  to  Aidi,  keapec  U  the 


Bt^al  Academy,  by  vAtxaa.  he  waa  readibr  admitted  as  a 
Btudmt  at  tbe  Royal  Academy;  and  thus  at  tbe  age  of 
eighteen,  an  enthusiast  for  SalEaelle,  Michel  A^elo,  and 
high  art,  Benjamin  Haydon  commenced  bis  career.  Here  he 
drew  with  great  earnestness,  and  soon  acquired  great  readi- 
ness of  band.  He  also  spent  much  time  in  dissecting  and  the 
study  of  anatomy  generally,  of  which  he  obtained  a  very  fair 
amount  of  knowlMge.  But  bis  studies  were  too  desultory 
and  intflrmpted,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  weak- 
ness of  bis  aig^t-^  had  while  a  yonth  been  fat  a  short  time 
quite  blind^-^was  a  great  hindiance  to  sni»eMfiail  study  in 
both  form  and  colour.  At  the  academy,  WiUde,  Jaeluon, 
and  othen  subsemiently  &moas,  were  bis  falloW'^upilB,  yet 
be  seems  to  have  Deen  generally  regarded  aa  one  of  uie  most 
promising  students  in  the  iiutitntion,  while  he  was  a  great 
tsToorite  with  bis  companions  there. 

Haydon  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1807.  The  title  alone  will  show  the  daring  of  tbe  young 
painter, '  Joseph  and  Mary  resting  with  our  Saviour  after  a 
day's  jooTD^  on  tbe  road  to  Eg]i>t.'  Mr.  Hope,  author  of 
'AnastariuB,  became  the  purchaaer  cff  this  tticture.  Tbe 
repotation  which  the  artist  gained  by  it  gave  him  increased 
eneigy  and  ambition.  '  Dentataa '  was  tbe  subject  chosen  by 
him  next  year ;  and  fmn  this  period  Haydon  dates  tbe  com- 
mencement of  a  quarrel  mth  we  B<^al  Academv,  whom  he 
accused  of  ilUbw^^  vt  miamanagement  in  hanging  bis 

*  DentatuB  *  where  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  of  a  Mr  of 
biattaieal  jyiuting  as  the  cause  of  their  r^sal  to  admit  him 
as  an  associate,  while  they  admitted  less  skilful  artists.  The 
'Dentatua'  waa  purchased  by  Lord  Mulmve,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution,  where 
it  leceiTed  tbe  praises  of  the  public,  and  tbe  priie  of  the 
committee.  About  this  time  the  Elgin  Marbl^  were  first 
exhibited  in  London,  and  Haydon's  enthusiasm  about  them 
was  boundless.  For  a  time  he  £d  scarce  anything  bnt  draw, 
write,  and  talk  about  them;  and  to  .tiie  last  be  was  glad  to 
believe  that  to  bia  earnest  pleas  with  men  in  power  the 
purchase  of  them  for  the  nation  was  partly  due. 

Haprdon  now  got  diverted  from  steady  application  to 
painbng  by  hit  fuidnesa  fat  controversy ;  and  tbe  attscka  ha 
publisbad  on  the  Academy,  by  estranging  from  him 
some  penonal  friends  ammg  axtista  and  the  paitoHis  of  ar^ 
greatly  exaneratad  hia  temper,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 

E reduced  a  lasting  ill  effect  on  his  fortunes.  From  this  time 
is  life  was  to  a  great  extent  one  of  strife,  and  of  constant 
sLroggle  with  pecaniary  difficulties.  Still  he  waa  at  no  time 
without  fiiencb.  Sir  G.  Beaumont  gave  bim  a  commission 
for  a  subject  from  Macbeth,  and  his  *  Judgmoit  of  Solomon  * 
was  bought  by  Mr.  ELEbrd  and  Mr.  Tingcomb  for  700 
guineas ;  bis  *  Alexander  returning  in  triumph,  after  van- 

aoishing  Bucepbalua,'  foond  a  purchaser  at  600  guineas  in 
le  Eau  of  Egremont ;  and  bis  '  Venus  and  Anchiaes '  was 
purchased  for  200  goineaa  by  Lord  de  Tabley.  Another 
application  for  admission  to  the  Academy  resulted  again  in 
diwppoitttment. 

His  next  great  work  was  '  CSutst^s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,* 
begun  in  1814,  bnt  not  exhibited  till  1620,  when  it  funned 
part  of  an  exhibition  of  his  pwn  in  Bond  Street.  The  picture 
did  not  sell,  but  this  did  not  prevent  bim  from  painting 

*  Christ  in  the  Garden,*  and  *  Christ  Rejected.*  In  May 
1821  be  married.  His '  Raising  of  Lazams '  was  painted  in 
1623.  About  181S  he  began  to  receive  papils,bis  first  being 
tiie  Landseers — Edwin,  Charles,  and  Tlwzoas— and  his  par- 
pose  being  "  to  form  a  school,  and  to  establish  a  better  and 
more  regular  system  of  instruction  than  even  the  Academy 
ofltered."  WiUt  many  drawbacks  be  made  a  good  teacher, 
and  some  of  our  best  living  painters  are  numbered  among  hia 
pupils,  bnt  he  was  ill  fittwl  to  carry  on  such  an  institution 
with  the  necessaiy  i^larity.  He  ^so  became  connected 
with  Mr.  EUmes  in  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  '  Annals  of  the  Fine 
Arts,*  and  that  publication  became  a  vehicle  for  constant 
attacka  by  him  on  the  Royal  AcadeiOT,  and  eulopaa  (prsfaa- 
bly  by  Mr.  Elmes)  on  Haydon  and  hia  pnpila.  But  the 
Kmool  could  not  so  proq)«r,uie  writing  brought  in  no  money, 
and  Ms  paintii^,  whan  not  neglected,  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
find  ready  patronage.  He  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt, 
and  became  an  inmatA  of  tbe  King's  Bench  jnison.  Here  he 
found  a  subject  for  a  snccessfal  picture  in  tbe  '  Mock  Elec- 
tion,* which  took  place  within  those  waUa  in  July  1837. 
(3eorge  IV.  pnrchaMd  this  work  for  500  gnincaa.  HaydoK 
followed  up  tbe  subject  in  bia  'Cbairing  tbe  MembA* 
which  waa  sold  for  300  guineas  to  Mr.  Fiaacia  of 

He  had  pnvioosly  legained  hia  hberty  with  igirf"^ 
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of  frinifU.  Anotiwr  pietmre  of  Uit  lama  poted  «u  hii 

*  Pharuih  dismiaiiig  Moms  after  tii*  Pumvw,*  for  vUeh  he 
obtained  600  goineaa  firom  Ur,  Hmtar,  an  lart  India 
narchant. 

Haydoo't  nnt  nbjeeta,  after  making  an  nnraoeeaafal 
attempt  to  obtain  emplorment  ea  a  portrait  pafnter,  were 
'The  Great  Banqnet  at'Oaildhsll '  at  the  puaiog  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  'Napoleon  mtuiiiK  at  8t  Helena:'  the 
former  was  oooaidered  a  failare,  bat  tbe  other  met  with  great 
racoeas.  '  The  Doke  on  the  Field  of  Waterloo '  fell  far 
abort  of  thia,  both  in  merit  and  pabUe  eatimation.  Again  in 
1636  he  beeitne  a  priaoner  for  debt  in  the  King'a  Beiieb,  but 
after  a  time  he  «aa  able  to  efftet  a  aettlement  witii  bia  era- 
diton.  He  now  engaged  vlth  great  iaal  in  leetuiiu  on 
peinting  at  varioua  iilenry  inatitntiau  in  London  and  the 
proTincea,  and  bia  leclnrea  were  ererjrwhera  attended  with 
aignat  socceaa. 

The  determination  of  the  gOTemmeat  to  decorate  the 
interior  of  the  new  bouaee  of  parliament  with  pfetarea 
opeued  a  new  and  grand  field  before  the  imarination  of 
Haydon.  He  bad  petitioned,  written,  and  leotared  in  J^voar 
of  ao  adorning  oor  public  buildingi,  and  impreased  with  a 
Tery  high  notion  of  faia  own  capacity  for  execnting  anch 
worlis,  nil  langaine  temperament  nerer  permitted  him  for  a 
moment  to  doabt  that  he  wonld  be  one  of  the  paintara 
■alected  for  the  taek.  Aoomdmgljr,  finding  that  IreMo  waa 
the  Tdiicle  in  foTotir*with  the  anthoritiea,  he  tet  Unuelf  to 
HQuire  naateiy  over  the  nae  ot  that  material,  and  when  the 
eattoon  oompetition  waa  Bammoned,  ha  addraaaad  himielf 
eagerly  to  the  preparation  of  a  cartoon.  The  jadgw  gave  in 
their  sward,  however,  and  bia  name  was  not  among  the  sue- 
ceufnl  eompetitora,  even  of  the  third  elaai.  It  was  a  death 
Mow  to  all  his  h*^ ;  and  thongh  he  atnggled  bravely 
agdnat  the  diaappotntment,  he  never  really  reoovered  the 
aboek.  Hia  last  works  were  *  Uriel  and  Satan  ;'  'Gartios 
leaping  into  the  Gulf;*  'Alfred  and  the  Trial  by  Jnry;' 

*  The  Burning  of  Rome,'  and  nomerons  repetiUons  of  hia 
'Napoleon.'  'Alfired,*  and  'The  Burning  of  Roma,'  were 
mhibited  In  1646  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  The  exhibition 
foiled,  and  added  to  the  emoarrasamant  of  his  pacaniai^ 
affiira.  Haydon'a  mind  now  entirely  ftave  way  under  hia 
nisery.  He  died  by  hie  owa  hand,  June  tt,  184a  It 
ahonld  be  added  tlmt  a  poet  mortem  euminatloD  ahowed 
that  there  had  been  long  atanding  diaeaae  of  the  brain.  He 
left  a  wife  and  family,  for  whom  a  public  aubscription  was 
Immediately  got  up.  It  ia  not  a  little  to  the  honour  of  Sir 
R.  Peel,  that,  at  wlut  was  perbape  the  most  busy  and 
exefting  period  of  his  parliamentary  career,  he  had  foaod 
time  Just  five  days  before  the  painter's  unhappy  death,  to 
think  of  the  artist,  to  whom  he  ineloaed  a  cheque  for  60i 
Haydon'a  'Lectures*  are  almost  his  only  contnootlons  to 
literature.  OoDnHerable  difference  of  opinion  exiata  as  to 
bia  merita  aa  a  painter.  The  exaggeration  and  hardness, 
wbioh  it  must  be  admitted  disfi^rad  his  ^oeral  atyle,  are 
ascribed  to  faia  early  intimacy  with  and  imitation  of  Fuself, 
but  unjustly ;  tbey  are  Haydon'a  own,  the  result  partly  of 
inaoffieient  study,  J)artly  of  incomplete  artistic  eduoation. 
Bora  of  his  peculiar  phydcal  temperament,  and  habit  of 
working.  Bnt  he  had  manv  merita,  and  he  did  mneh  to 
niae  the  character  of  Engli^  art^  and  to  extend  tn  interest 
in  and  a  love  of  it.  For  a  foir  and  for  from  partial  nview 
of  the  character  of  H»don  aa  a  man  and  an  arUat,  the  reader 
ia  referred  to  the  eonchiding  pagta  of  the  third  volume  of  Tay- 
lor's *  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,'  Snded,,  3  vohL,  1803. 

HAYESINE.   [MiRBRALooT,  8.  L] 

HEAD,  SIR  GEORGE,  Knight,  waa  bom  In  1?S2,  at  the 
flennitage,  a  few  miles  noiu  from  Rodieeter,  in  Kent. 
Jamea  Roper  Head,  fother  of  Sir  Geoige  Head  and  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  was  descended  from  Fernando  Mendez, 
a  Jaw,  who  came  from  Portugal  to  England,  and  waa  phy- 
aioian  to  King  Charles  II.  The  fother  of  Jamea  Roper 
Head,  maimcT  a  daughter  ^  the  Rev.  Sir  Francia  Head, 
Bartv  and  lannud  the  name  of  Ida  wife's  fother* 

Geoige  Hand  apant  hia  wly  yeaia  at  hia  fothar'a  naidenee, 
the  Hermitage,  ud  was  afterwards  educated  at  the  Chuler 
Hooae  School,  London.  Earfy  In  1806  ha  obtained  g 
Britain's  commission  in  the  West  Kent  Militia,  and  having 
obtainsd  leave  of  absence,  in  the  apring  of  180S  went  to 
Portugal,  where  he  accepted  the  humble  aitaaUon  of  a  conir 
miasariat  clerk,  and  joined  the  Britiah  army  under  Lord 
Wellingtni  at  Badajoz.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
conunisaariat  charge  of  a  brigade.  After  naaaena  had 
ntnatedfrmnth*  Bnaaof  Tonea  Vedna,  and  the  battle  of 


Fnentei  d'Onor  had  baaa  foq^t,  Hay  S,  IBU.  bs  m 
appdnted  deputy  aaiiatant  commiaiary  gMisral,  end  attached 
to  Sir  Brent  speneer'a  division  of  the  army.  laMaylBlS 
he  vm>  directed  to  proceed  to  Momento  da  Bsira  tc  nndn- 
take  Uie  comasiasariat  department  of  the  third  divinon 
nnder  Sir  Thomaa  Pioton.  He  vras  prssent  st  m»t  of  the 
great  battlea  in  the  Peninaula,  aa  well  aa  the  conela^ng  tic- 
torisB  in  France,  after  which  he  returned  to  EoBlaad.  Of 
ibis  active  period  of  hia  life  he  wrote  an  interstfjag  aun. 
tive,  which  la  attached  to  his  second  '  Home  Tour.* 

In  the  Mtnmn  of  1814  George  Head  received  nden  ti 
proceed  to  Canada,  and  hnvlng  landed  at  Quebec,  «u  not 
to  Lake  Huron  to  anperintand  the  commissariat  dnaitnnt 
of  a  naval  oataUiabment  intended  to  bo  foimed  on  tba 
Canadian  lakea.  Feaoe  however  waa  aoon  afterwardi  nude 
with  America,  and  in  ten  months  he  was  tpin.  in  Engluil 
In  1816  be  waa  aent  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  roaaiBid 
there  five  yean  on  the  peace  eatabUshment.  After  hii  » 
turn  to  England  he  deecribedhia  experiences  and  adveDtani 
in  America  in  hia '  Forest  Scenes  and  Ineidenta  in  the  Wildi 
of  North  AmerioB,  being  a  Diar^  of  a  Wintv's  Routi  fnn 
.  Halifox  to  the  Canadss,  and  dunng  Four  Monthi'  Rnideoct 
in  the  Woods  on  the  Borders  of  lAkea  Huron  a&d  Simcoc, 
by  George  Head,  Esq.,'  ISmo,  Loudon,  18S9.  In  bt 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    Encouraged  br  tiic 
fovonrable  nception  of  hia  'Foreat  Scene*,*  he  pnwdud 
'  A  Home  Tour  through  the  ManofiKtoring  Districts  d 
England  in  the  Bammar  of  183fi,  by  Bit  0*oi|i  Hea^' 
ISfaio,  1836,  which  Wfta  followed  by  another  vblna^ 
'A  Home  Tour  through  various  parte  of  the  Unittd  Kitf 
dom ;  being  a  continuation  of  the  Home  Tour  throD^  tu 
Manufacturing  Diatriot* :  alao  Memoirs  of  ao  Anutiot^ 
Commiasanr  General,  by  Sir  George  Head,*  ISmo,  1037. 
The  first  Tour  inolodea  moat  of  the  Inrge  maauhctiuiiij 
towna  of  the  northern  part  of  England ;  the  second,  tl» 
Isle  of  Man,  part  of  Bootland»  the  ChaDoal  Islandi,  aod 
part  of  Ireland.   They  contain  a  large  amount  of  infoimttim 
carefully  collected  and  clearly  stati^  concerning  the  plaeei 
visited  and  the  manafoctures  carried  on  in  tnem.  Buth 
Tours  were  reprinted  in  one  volume  in  1840.   In  1B49  bt 
publidied '  Rome,  a  Tour  of  Many  Days.'   He  wu  alu  tiu 
author  of  aevsral  articlea  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  ul 
tnuulatad  from'  the  Italian  th«  '  Hiatorioal  Mcttoiti  Cu' 
dinal  Pacca,'  ISmo,  1860,  and  from  the  Latin, '  Tba  Hitk- 
motphoaea  of  ApnleiDa,'  8vo,  1861.  He  died  in  hsoim, 
May  S,  1860,  unmarried. 
HEADINGTON.  [OxroiLiwmaa.1 
HEALTH,  PUBLIC.   [Public  Hbalth,  S.  S.] 
HEART.  One  of  the  moat  interesting  inquiries  in  coom- 
tion  with  the  heart  is  its  development,  on  which  coniidn- 
able  light  has  been  thrown  by  modem  reaaarcb.   The  ciTtft 
latin^  system  ia  not  perfected  until  the  moment  of  birth, 
and  m  ita  several  transitory  etagaa  of  growth  it  resemtJa 
permanent  forms  of  the  circulating  ftpparetua  amous*'  ^ 
lower  animals.  Aa  the  egg  of  the  bird  afibrda  the  beat  bmid 
of  studying  these  cbangsa,  we  givn  an  Mtliae  of  them  tM 
Dr.  Can>enter'a  '  Fhynol(^ :  *— 

"  At  an  early  period  of  incubatitni  ths  ia  Ibtad  teb 
envelopedbya  germinal  membrant,  eompowd  of  diatinct  od| 
which  ia  diviaible  into  three  layera;  ud  a  thiekeaa 
portion  of  this  ia  easily  distinguishable,  at  vrhidi  the  eubi]|l 
will  be  aobsequently  evolved. 

"  The  ipiddle  layer  sivea  origin  to  the  dronlating  mtiM 
and  is  therefore  termed  the  '  vascolar  layer.'  The  ihickeail 
portion  of  this  that  anrronnds  the  germ  aoon  becomes  stndd^ 
with  numerous  irregular  points  and  marks  of  a  dark  yelM 
colour;  and  as  incubation  prooeeda  these  points  ueoa 
more  apparent,  and  are  giadaally  elongated  into  amall  liiw 
which  are  united  together,  firat  in  atnaU  groups,  and  Uw 
into  one  net-work,  ao  u  to  form  what  ia  ea^d  the  '  nacii 
uea.'  A  laige  dark  apot  of  a  aimilar  kind  ia  seta  in  i 
situation  to  be  aubaeqoently  occupied  by  the  heart.  Tb« 
dark  p<not8  and  lines  are  formed  hy  collections  of  blood-ci 
pnadee,  which  originate  in  the  trwafomatieB  of  the  oeiki 
the  Mnhryo  and  of  the  fermiUkl  memtouie;  and  the  rew«4 
maasee  of  blood-iUaca  aeem  at  firat  to  lie  in  nwre  dtanoi 
the  walla  of  the  heart  and  blood-veeaela  that  aabtequeni 
inclose  them  being  of  later  formation.  | 
"  From  the  firat  however  a  definite  plan  is  peiceptibla 
tiie  network  of  capillaries  that  is  formed  over  the  TeKll 
area  being  supplied  with  blood  by  the  ramifications  of  a  M 
of  arterial  trunks,  whilst  the  blood  ia  coUeetai  from  than  N 
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tanwd  to  th«  onbrro  by  the  Tenon*  tmnk.  Ip  the  Uood- 
Twseli  which  are  nnt  obMrred  is  the  body  of  the  embiyo, 
u  well  as  in  the  vascular  area,  no  difference  is  at  first  per- 
ceired  between  the  oharactera  of  the  atteri«8  and  those  of  the 
veins,  and  these  are  only  to  be  distingnished  by  the  dlmtiMi 
of  Uie  cnrrents  of  blood  circnUtiDS'  throngh  them. 

"  Bot  at  aboQt  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  incubation  the 
coats  of  the  arteiies  begin  to  appear  thicker  than  those  of  the 
Teins,  and  the  distinction  between  them  soon  becomes  evident. 
After  the  principal  vessels  are  formed,  the  development  of 
Dew  onei  appem  to  take  place  io  two  modes,  according  as 
they  are  to  ocenpf  the  interspaces  existing  among  those  pre- 
Tioosly  fenned,  w  are  to  extrad  themselvee  into  oat-growing 
puts.   In  the  first  (tfthsae  cases  tfat  new  capillaries  i^>peitr 
to  be  formed,  like  the  original  ones,  from  stellate  cells, 
whose  prolongations  meet  the   vessels   in  which  the 
blood  is  alreac^  cinmlating,  coalesce  with  them,  and  thus 
neeive  the  current  into  ueir  own  caviUea,  to  transnut  it 
to  some  other  vessel.  Bat  in  the  second,  the  new  veaspls  are 
formed  entirely  by  exteasioa  from  those  already  exiatiog. 
This  takes  place  in  the  following  mode : — Suppose  a  line,  or 
arch,  of  capillar  vessels  passing  below  the  edge,  or  sarface, 
of  a  part  to  which  new  material  baa  been  superadded  ;  the 
TMsel  will  at  first  present  a  slight  dilatation  in  one,  and  coia- 
ddently,  or  shortly  after,  in  another  point,  as  if  its  waUs 
yielded  a  little  near  the  edge  or  snrface.   The  slight  poaches 
thna  forawd  gradoally  extend,  as  blind  canals,  or  vnticnla, 
irom  themgmal  vess«t  still  directing  their  coarse  towards 
the  edge  w  snr&co  of  the  new  materul,  and  cTovded  with 
blood  ooranscles,  whidi  are  poshed  into  them  from  the  main 
stream.  Still  extending,  they  conveTge,  and  meet ;  the  parti- 
tion wall  that  is  at  first  formed  by  tbe  meeting  of  their  closed 
ends  clean  away,  and  a  perfect  arched  tube  is  formed, 
ill  rough  which  the  bloody  diverging  firom  the  main  or  former 
Btmm,  and  then  rejoiniog  it,  may  be  continaoosly  propelled. 
This  lut  procees  ma^  be  seen  in  the  growing  parts  of  the 
tail  of  the  tadpole,  m  the  development  of  the  .filuuentoos 
gilla  and  legs  of  the  water-newt,  in  the  first  evolution  of  the 
extremities  of  the  embryos  of  higher  animals,  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  stmctnrea  in  the  folly-developed  organism, 
eithn  for  the  repair  of  injories  or  as  tbe  remit  of  morbid 
proceaaes.   In  snne  instances  it  wonld  appear  that  the  wall 
of  the  newly-forming  vessel  |pve«  way,  and  that  tiw  blood- 
cor|Kiaalca  eacapefrom  it  into  the  parenchyma,  at  first  oolleot- 
ing  in  an  nnddSned  mass,  hot  soon  manifesting  a  definite 
direction,  and  coming  into  connection  with  another  pwrtion  of 
the  arch,  or  with  mhiw  adjacent  vessel.  Thos,  then,  a  channel, 
and  not  •  veasal  ia  formed ;  and  it  is  probably  in  this  way 
that  those  pasugea  are  excavated,  which  take  the  place  of  di»- 
tiart  vessels  in  many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  and  also, 
secording  to  Hr.  Paget,  in  some  of  the  softer  and  least 
cnanised  growths  in  man. 

"  The  fijst  radiment  of  the  heart  appears  about  the  27th 
hoar,  aed  ia  a  maaa  of  cells,  of  which  the  innermost  soon 
break  down,  so  as  to  form  a  tnbniar  cavity ;  for  some  time  it 
is  simple  and  nndivided,  extending  however  throngh  nearly 
^  whole  length  of  the  embryo ;  bat  the  posterior  part  may 
be  regarded  as  corresponding  with  the  fntere  aoricle,  since 
BTobj^tiona  may  be  perceived  extending  from  that  part  into 
tbe  transparent  araa,  which  indicate  the  place  where  the  veins 
ssbaeqseatlr  enter.  Althongh  the  development  ba>  proceeded 
this  nr  at  abont  the  36th  honr,  no  motion  of  fluid  is  sew  in  the 
hMrt  (V  Tamls  nntil  the  38th  or  40th  boor.  When  the  heart, 
ehidi  Boay  be  considered  as  analogona  at  this  period  to  the 
dernl  veasd  of  the  Anit^ida^  first  begins  to  polsate,  it  con- 
tiiBSOolj  coloorless  fluid  mixed  with  a  few  globoles.  A 
movemMit  of  the  dark  blood  in  the  circamfereooe  of  the 
Tsseolar  area  is  at  the  same  time  perceived ;  but  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  contracUons  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  not  antll  a 
nbwqaent  period  that  such  a  commnnieation  is  established 
between  the  h«ut  and  the  distant  vessels,  that  the  dark  fluid 
contained  in  them  arrives  at  the  central  cavity,  and  is  pro- 
pelled by  its  pulsations.  This  fact  which  we  have  just  seen 
Is  possess  a  vety  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the 
citcdation,  and  which  has  been  denied  by  some  observers, 
appcan  to  have  been  po«tiv«ly  established  by  the  ktest 
resaardwa  of  M.  von  Baer. 

"  Tbe  contsaction  of  this  dorsal  vessel  (for  so  it  may  be 
t«med)  bMina,  as  in  the  Annelida,  at  its  posterior  exttemity, 
sad  cradmulT  extends  itself  to  the  anterior;  but  between  the 
4(Hh  and  fiOui  hoars  a  eeparation  in  ita  parts  may  be  observed, 
vhidi  is  effected  by  a  constriction  loond  the  middle  of  the 
t«be}  wdtiivdllaUtMnof  the pgoterlor portim b«ooiiHii an 


anricolar  sac,  and  that  of  the  anterior  a  ventricular  cavity. 
Between  the  60th  and  60th  hours  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  vascolar  area  becomes  more  vigorous,  and  Uie  action  of 
the  ventricle  is  no  longer  continuous  with  that  of  the  auricle, 
but  seems  to  succeed  it  at  a  separate  period.  At  the  same 
time  tbe  tube  of  the  heart  becomes  more  and  more  bent  i 
together  until  it  is  doubled,  so  that  this  organ  now  becomes 
much  shorter  relatively  to  the  dimeosions  of  the  body,  and  is 
more  confined  to  the  portion  of  the  trunk  to  which  it  is  sab- 
se<inently  restricted.  The  convex  side  of  the  carve  which 
the  tube  presents  is  that  which  sabseqnently  becomes  the 
apex  or  |>omt  of  the  heart,  and  between  the  60th  and  70th 
hours  this  is  seen  to  project  forward  from  the  breast  of  the 
embiyo,  mneh  in  the  utasUon  it  sabsequently  occbpies. 
About  the  same  time  the  textnre  of  the  aoncle  differs  consi- 
derably from  that  of  the  ventricle,  the  auricle  containing  the 
thin  and  membranous  walls  which  it  at  first  possessed ;  while 
the  ventricle  has  become  stronger  and  thicker,  both  its  internal 
and  external  surfaces  being  marked  by  the  interlacement  of 
muscular  fibres,  as  in  the  higher  MoUuica.  About  the  66th 
hour  the  grade  of  development  of  the  faeart  may  be  regarded 
as  corresponding  with  that  of  the  fish,  the  anricle  and  ventri- 
cle beingquite  distinct,  but  their  cavities  are  as  yet  quite 
^ngle.  The  heart  of  the  dog  at  the  SUt  day  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  cmck  at  the  CAth  or  GOth  hour ;  it 
eonusts  of  a  membranous  tube  twisted  on  itself,  and  partially 
divided  into  two  principal  eaviUes,  besides  the  bulb  or  dilata- 
tion which  at  this  periM  Is  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  aorta,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  balbus  arteriosns 
of  fishes. 

"  Having  thos  traced  the  evolution  of  the  heart  of  the 
chick  up  to  the  grade  which  it  presents  in  fishes,  we  may 
now  inquire  what  is  the  condition  of  tbe  other  parts  of  tbe 
vascular  system  at  tbe  same  time.  At  tbe  end  of  the  second 
day  the  primitive  arterial  trunk  is  seen  to  have  divided  into 
two  canals,  which  separate  from  one  another  to  inclose  the 
pharynx,  and  then  unite  again  to  form  the  aortic  trunk,  which 
passes  down  the  spine.  Daring  the  first  half  hoar  of  the 
third  day  a  second  pair  of  arches  is  formed,  which  encom- 
passes tbe  pharynx  m  the  same  manner ;  and  towards  tbe 
end  of  the  third  day  two  other  purs  of  vascular  arches  are 
formed,  so  that  the  pharynx  Is  now  encompassed  by  four  pain 
of  vesselvwhich  nnita  again  to  sapply  the  goMral  oircn- 
Istion.  These  evidently  correspond  with  the  branchial 
arteriei  of  fishes,  although  no  respiratory  apparatus  is  con- 
nected with  them ;  and  in  fact  tbe  distnhntion  of  the 
vascnlar  system  of  the  bird  on  the  foarth  and  fifth  days 
exactly  resembles  that  presented  bv  many  cartilaginous 
fishes,  as  well  as  by  the  tadpoles  oi  the  Batraehia.  The 
first  pair  of  arches  is  obliterated  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day,  but  a  pur  of  vessels  which  ia  sent  from  it  to  the  head 
and  neighbouring  parts,  and  which  afterwards  remains  as  th^ 
carotid  arteries,  continues  to  be  supplied  through  a  commu- 
nicating vessel  from  the  second  arcL  White  the  first  pair  is 
bein^  obliterated  a  fifth  is  formed  behind  the  four  which  had 
previously  existed,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 
fourth  from  the  ascending  to  the  descending  aorta.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  second  aich  also  becomes  less,  snd  on  the 
fifth  day  IB  wholly  obliterated,  whilst  the  third  and  fourth 
become  stronger.  From  the  third  arch,  now  the  most  an- 
terior (tf  tiiose  ranuning,  the  arteries  are  given  off  which 
supply  the  npper  extremities :  and  the  ves)>els  of  the  head 
are  now  brought  into  connection  with  it  bj  means  of  the 
communicating  branches,  which  previously  joined  the  third 
with  the  second  arch.  When  these  vessels  are  fully  deve- 
loped, the  branches  by  which  these  arches  formerly  sent  their 
blood  into  the  aorta  shrink  and  sradually  disappear  ;  so  that 
about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  the  whole  of  the  blood 
sent  through  the  two  anterior  arches  is  carried  to  the  bead 
and  upper  extremities,  instead  of  being  transmitted  to  the 
descending  aorta  as  before.  There  now  only  remain  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pair  of  branchial  arches,  the  development  of 
which  into  the  aorta  and  paUnonaiy  arteries  will  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  changes  which  are  at  the  same  time 
goiu  on  in  the  heart.  Daring  the  fourth  day  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  begin  to  be  ^vided  for  the  separation  of  tbe  right 
and  left  auricles  and  ventricles.  About  the  80th  hour  the 
commencement  of  the  diviuon  of  the  auricle  is  indicated 
externally  by  the  avpearance  of  a  dark  line  on  the  upper 
part  of  its  wall,  and  this  after  a  few  hours  is  perceived  to  be 
due  to  a  contraction  which,  increasine  downwards  across  the 
cavity,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  spnerical  sacs.  Of  these 
the  nght  is  at  fint  much  the  larger,  and  x.ceives  the  e^as 
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syiteime  veins ;  tlt«  left  hu  than  the  aspect  of  a  men  ap- 
pesdaee  to  the  rij;ht,  bat  it  mbieqiiently  leceives  the  veins 
ham  the  lungs  when  these  organs  are  developed,  and  attains 
an  inereasea  size.  The  septum  between  the  anriclea  is  by 
no  meaoB  completed  at  once :  a  lane  apntnre  (which  Bnl>- 
seqaently  becomes  the  foramen  ovue)  exists  for  some  time 
at  its  lower  part,  so  that  the  Tentricle  coQtinoes  to  comma- 
nicate  freely  with  both  auricles.  This  passsge  is  often 
closed  by  the  prolongation  of  a  valvular  fold,  which  meets  it 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  it  remains  pervious  however  until 
the  animal  begins  to  respire  by  the  longs,  aud  sometimes  is 
not  completely  obliterated  even  then.  The  division  of  the 
ventricle  commences  some  time  before  that  of  the  auricle, 
and  is  effected  by  a  sort  of  duplicature  of  its  wall,  forming  a 
fissure  on  its  exterior  and  a  projection  on  its  interior ;  and 
thus  a  septum  is  gradually  developed  witfain  the  cavity, 
which  progressively  acquires  firmness,  and  rises  higher  up, 
until  it  reaches  the  entrance  to  the  bulb  of  the  aorta,  where 
some  communication  exists  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  At  last 
however  the  division  is  complete,  and  the  inter-ventricolsr 
septum  becomes  continuons  with  the  iater-auricular,  so  that 
the  heart  may  be  regarded  as  completely  a  double  organ. 
The  progressite  stages  presented  in  the  development  of  this 
septum  are  evideutly  analogous  to  its  permanent  conditions 
in  the  various  species  of  reptiles  ;  but  it  most  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  in  all  reptiles  Uie  inter-anricolar  leptum  is  first 
developed,  and  that  it  is  completely  formed  in  many  instances 
in  which  the  inter-ventncular  septum  is  absent  or  imperfect. 
The  changes  which  occur  in  tha  neart  of  the  Mammalia  are 
of  a  precisely  nodlar  character,  and  as  they  take  place  more 
slowfy  they  may  be  watched  with  greator  preciBon.  Soon 
after  the  septnm  of  the  veutriclea  begins  to  be  formed  in  the 
interior  a  corresponding  notch  appears  on  the  exterior,  which 
as  it  gradually  deepens  renders  the  apex  of  the  heart  doobte. 
This  notch  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  continues  to 
become  deeper  until  about  tiie  eighth  week  in  the  human 
embryo,  when  the  two  ventricles  are  quite  separated  from 
one  another  except  at  their  bases  ;  this  fact  is  very  interest- 
iug  from  its  relation  with  the  similar  permanent  form  of  the 
Dngong.  At  this  period  the  internal  septum  is  still  im- 
periect,  so  that  the  ventricular  cavities  commonicate  with 
each  other,  as  in  the  chick  on  the  fourth  day.  After  the 
eighth  week  however  the  septum  is  complete,  so  that  the 
cavities  are  entirely  insulated ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  their 
external  valla  become  more  connected  towards  their  bases, 
and  the  notch  between  th«m  ia  diminished ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  month  the  ventridei  are  very  little  smarated 
from  one  another,  though  the  place  where  the  notui  pre- 
viously existed  is  still  strongly  marked." 

We  may  now  finally  trace  the  distribution  of  the  arterial 
trunks  to  their  final  modifications,  by  which  the  creature  is 
enabled  to  becomeanur-breathinganimal.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  branchial  arches  are  replaced  by  the  brachial  and 
carotid  arteries,  and  lose  all  communication  with  the  primi- 
tive arterial  trunk  except  at  its  commencement,  when  the 
third  pair  of  arches  arises  with  the  other  tmoks  from  its 
dilated  bulb.  This  remains  as  a  single  cavity  even  after  the 
ventricles  have  been  separated.  Aboat  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  halb  in  the  chick  becomes  Sattened,  and  its  opposite 
sides  adhere  toftether,  so  as  to  form  two  tubes  running  side 
side ;  one  of  which  unites  with  the  left,  the  other  with 
the  right  ventricle.  The  one  on  the  left  becomea  the  aieaad- 
iog  aorta,  that  on  the  right  the  pulmonary  artny. 

A  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  go  on  in  (ha  devdop- 
ment  of  the  heart  enables  us  to  explain  some  of  the  malfor- 
mations to  which  it  is  subject. 

(Carpenter,  Prineipla  of  P^woAVTi  Gfl«nrf  md  Com- 
parativej) 

HEATHER  [ErioaO 

HEIMIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
LythraeetB.  It  nas  a  henuspberical  campanulate  calyx,  brac- 
teoJated  at  the  base,  with  six  erect  lobea  and  as  many  alter- 
nating bom-shaped  patent  angles ;  petals  6,  alternate  wiUi 
erect  lobes ;  stamens  12,  somewhat  e^ual ;  ovary  sessile, 
nearly  globose,  4-celIed ;  capsule  included  within  the  calyx ; 
seeds  nnmenm^  minnta,  and  wingless.  Glabrous  herbaceous 
planta.  PednndM  lowered,  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

B.  aaSafiiUa  ii  found  in  New  Spain  on  the  volcano  of 
JoruUo.  It  has  temate  or  opposite  leaves,  the  upper  often 
alternate,  on  veir  short  stalks,  lanceolate,  aeote,  narrowed 
to  the  base.  The  petals  are  obovate.  It  is  a  powerful 
sudoTifie  and  diuretic  The  Mexieana  conridar  It  a  valnahle 
*1odieini^  and  call  it  OmclunoL 


HEINE,  HEIKRICH,  was  bora  on  the  1st  of  3muj, 
1800,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  the  Fnuman  Bhine-Province,  of 
Jewish  parents.    His  &ther  was  a  ncichanti    He  via 

educated  at  the  Lyceum  at  DQueldoif,  and  aa  he  wu  iiK 
tended  for  the  mercantile  profession,  be  was  sent  in  1816  to 
Hamburg,  to  receive  the  necessary  instruction  and  traininc. 
He  remained  there  till  1819,  when  his  &tber,  as  well  as  hii 
uncle,  Salomon  Heine,  a  banker  in  Hamborg,  acquiesced  in 
his  wish  to  be  educated  for  a  literary  profession,  and  in  Uie 
summer  of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Bonn, 
in  order  to  study  jurisprudence.  In  1820  be  went  to  Got- 
tingen,  but  soon  left  it,and  in  1821  removed  to  Berlin,  where, 
in  1822,  he  published  the  first  collection  of  bis  poeot, 
'  Oedichte,  von  Heinrich  Heine,*  ISmo.  Bomeof  theearlicrt 
of  these  productions  date  as  far  hack  as  1816,  and  sewnl  of 
them  had  previously  appeared  in  the  periodical  called  'Dr 
Wachter'  at  Hamburg.  He  travelled  in  Poland  io  1833, 
and  after  his  return  to  Berlin  published  his  remarki  in  Ibc 
'  Qesellschafter.'  In  1823  he  published  his  trsMdr  of 
*  Almansor,*  together  withaone-act  tragedy  named '  Williim 
Radcliff,'  and  a  '  Lyrisches  Intermezzo.*  While  he  renuined 
at  Berlin  be  also  published  in  '  Der  Sprecher'  a  serietaf 
letters  under  the  bead  of '  Briefe  ans  Berlin,'  which  attncttx! 
much  attention.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Gottingea,  and  re- 
sumed bis  studies  in  jurisprudence.  On  the  3Uth  of  July, 
1825,  he  took  a  degree  in  law,  and  then  proceeded  to  Uud- 
burg,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  himself  there  ai  u 
advocate.  The  practice  of  the  law  however  srenw  to  hiit 
been  as  little  suited  to  the  character  of  his  mind,  now  de- 
veloping itself,  as  the  pursuits  of  trade.  He  appnn  iM 
this  time  to  have  ranouoced  the  leliRion  of  his  aneeiiop>  fat 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  mtheran  form,  but  l^le^ 
wards  became  an  unbeliever.  While  at  Gottingea.  in  1^4, 
he  had  made  a  tour  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  at  Hamburs,  '  I>ie  Hanreise,*  1836.  He 
afterwards  made  tours  to  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  to  EngUnd, 
to  South  Oermany^aud  to  Italy,  and  wrote  a  deKriptire 
account  of  each.  The  whole  of  these,  includinc  the  '  nan- 
reise,'  were  published  at  Hamburg  under  the  title  of '  Rei»- 
bilder,*  vols.  1-2  in  1826-27,  and  vols.  3-4  in  1830-31.  That 
works  be  himself  many  years  afterwards  translated  into 
French  under  the  title  of '  Impressions  de  Voyaites.*  In  IP-' 
be  published  at  Hamburg  another  volume  of  shorty  poeiu. 
the  '  Bnch  der  Lieder,*  and  about  the  same  period  hit  poco 
of  '  Alta  Troll,  ein  Sonunemachtstranm.*  After  hit  ntsn 
from  Enghud  he  was  empU^ed  at  Stuttgart  at  (he  editor  ol 
the  *  Neoe  Folitischen  Annalen.*  He  also  wrote  for  tk 
'Moigenhlatt,'  and  the  'Aunburger  Zeitung,'  aad  oftlit 
latter  he  hecune  afterwards  the  Paris  correspondent 

In  1831  Heine  removed  to  Paiis,  where  he  eontinaed  to 
reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this  jtv  be 
published  his  series  of  letters  *  On  Nobility'  ('  Ueberden 
Adel*),  Hamburg,  1831.  In  1833  appeared  hit  esayioo 
modem  literature  in  Germany, '  Znr  Geschichte  der  Neoerw 
Schonen  Literatur  in  DentHchland,*  12mo,  Paris  and  Umi, 
and  bis  remarks  on  the  state  of  France,  *  FraniOsisdie  Znt- 
tilnde,'  12mo,  Hamburs,  which  is  a  collection  of  articles  pre* 
viously  published  in  the  '  Augsburg  Gazette.*  '  Der  Salwi, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  his  prose  works,  vaa  pabliihtd 
at  Hamburg,  in  4  vob.  8vo.  1834-40.  About  this  period  be 
manied  a  frenchwoman,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  ud 
married  her  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  Hu 
observations  on  the  '  Bomantie  School  *  (*  Die  SoDuatiKW 
Schnle ')  appeared  in  1836  at  Hamhoig.  In  1840  ht  peb- 
Itshed  his  bitttf  personal  attack  on  B€me,  with  whoa  bt 
had  become  acquainted  when  be  went  to  Paris  in  1831, 
*  Ueber  Ludwig  BSrue,*  8vo,  Hamburg. 

In  the  winter  of  1843-44,  Heine  visited  Gennany  for  ^ 
last  time.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he  published  hii 
'  Dautschbmd,  ein  Wintermiirchen '  (*  Winter^  Talc '),  wbicb 
is  a  description  of  his  journey.  In  1847  he  experiSnced  ui 
attack  of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  the  eight  of  one 
eye ;  in  other  respects  he  recovered,  but  another  stuck  « 
1848  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  >ls(^^ 
subjected  him  likewise  to  extreme  bodily  snffermg,  ™»J 
at  all  injuring  his  mental  &culties.  He  never  sfterwuu 
left  bis  cbamber,  but  continued  his  literary  labotin  br  lb* 
aid  of  an  amanumsis,  with  a  cheerful  resignaiioo  v^'"'?*' 
<mly  interrupted  occaaionaUy  by  the  severiqr  of  his  m**; 
inn.  His  latest  poetical  productions  were  the '  Bamaem, 
wntten  in  18MVSI;  'Daa  Bnch  des  Lazams,'  written  m 
lSS4,and  ' Nener FrUhling '  ('New  Spring"), 
1805.  InJnlylSfiffh^pnMIa^d^PU^ 
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th^ne  CoDtempotain^*  a  tniulatioii  of  hii  •  pomiu  into 
FreDehpraw,  auder  tke  title  of  ' Poemes  et  L^endei, p«r 
Henri  Heine.*  The  tmulationi  wen  made  under  hii  own 
rapeirision  hf  Ids  friend,  tlie  late  Gerard  de  Nerval.  A 
aimiJar  tranatation  of  the  '  Nener  Friihling '  appealed  in  the 
'R^Tve  del  Denx  MondeL*  tdL  xi.,  160S.  Hia  atatt  of 
bodilj  mftrin^  dnzing  which  ha  wm  dntiftilly  attended  by 
MaduM  Heiue,  mi  1tr*"T**^  hy  hia  death,  m  (he  17th  oif 
Febrw7,  ISSOL 

Soon  after  Heine'a  death,  hia  hntiMr,  Dr.  GnstaT  Heine, 
of  Vienna,  eommnnicated  to  the  '  Frwndenblatt '  of  that 
aty  aome  paiticnlan  of  hia  laat  momenta,  together  with  the 
Kventh  clliiae  of  his  will,  in  whieh  he  aaya,  "  Though  I 
belong  to  the  Lntiieran  confeaaion,  I  do  not  deibe  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  bj  any  eletgyman  of  that  denomination, 
and  I  wiah  to  dispenae  with  any  other  aacred  aolemnity  at 
my  bnriaL  This  is  not  the  weak  &ner  of  a  fteethinker. 
For  the  last  four  years  I  have  east  aaide  all  philosophical 
pride,  and  have  again  felt  the  power  of  religions  trath." 
He  regrets  having  ao  often  spoken  of  aicred  aabjecta  in  a  dia* 
respe^fnl  manner,  aDdimpiorea  "  {ngiveneas  for  any  offence 
wUeh  in  his  icnoTaaee  he  may  have  given  to  good  manners 
and  monla,  whieh  are  the  traa  emanationa  (tf  all  faith.'* 

Hum  wrote  Fnneh  vrith  appannily  aa  anch  facility  aa 
lus  native  Ittwaage,  and  waa  a  eontribntmr  to  the  periodicala 
of  I^ris  as  vrril  as  to  thoae  of  Geimany.  Hia  proae-worka 
are  dtsUngatihed  by  gnat  brilliancy  of  lUle  and  vividness 
of  imagination,  bnt  are  too  often  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
sarcasm  which  has  no  respect  for  persons,  and  are  frequently 
traveraed  by  veins  of  moekerjr  which  touch  the  most  sacred 
■objects.  Hia  poems  are  distmgaished  by  originality,  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  fine  bncy,  and  extraordinary  beaafy  of  versi- 
ncation,  and  will  probably  endure  long  after  lua  j>rose,  from 
its  want  of  nncsrity,  baa  bllen  into  comparatiTe  negleoL 
The  best  aa  well  as  the  most  recent  translation  <rf  hia  aiuUer. 
poems  ia  *  Heinrick  Heine's  Book  of  Soi^a  Tkanilatiaii  hj 
John  E.  IVallis,'  ISmo,  London,  1866. 

HEISTERIA.  [PAaTaiDOB-Woofi.] 

BELICINE.   rCiunmT,  £  8.1 

HELIGOLAND.  rHm«0LAini.T 

HELIOTROPE.  r&UKmmiat.  A  2.1 

HELLENINE.  [CnwRaT,  A  S.] 

HELMINTHIA,  a  genus  of  planta  belon^sg  to  fhe 
Batumi  Older  GompotitOBj  to  the  sub-order  CieAoraowr,  and 
the  section  Seommerea.  It  haa  the  phyllariea  in  one  row, 
equal,  with  equal  snblolate  adpressed  ones  at  the  base,  and 
ntrroonded  by  3-5  leaf-like  loose  bracts ;  the  receptacle 
dotted ;  the  fruit  compressed,  transversely  rugose,  rounded 
it  the  end,  and  with  a  alender  beak  longer  than  itself; 
pu>pns  in  several  rows,  feathery.  There  is  but  one  species 
iahabitinff  Great  Britain,  S.  ediioida,  the  Ox-Tongue.  It  is 
a  plantRom  2  to-  3  feet  in  height;  the  branches,  stem, 
leaves,  and  involucre  are  covered  with  strong  prickles  spring- 
iog  from  white  tubercles,  and  with  3  minute  books  at  the 
apex.  It  ia  found  on  diy  hanks ;  and  bloaaoms  in  Joly, 
Awnst,  and  September. 

HELVELLACEjB  (Undley),  a  natural  order  of  Phmts 
beloDgiog  to  the  FmisiaU$,  and  equivalent  to  Berkeley's 
Older  Atamyeetea.  The  genera  included  in  it  are  embraced 
in  Fries*  cohort  Eymewaaieetea. 

HELWINGIACEA,  Sdwinffiad*,  an  order  of  Dielinons 
Eiogenons  Plants,  represented  by  one  species,  Hdmingia 
SMseiJlora.  This  plant  ia  a  native  of  Japan,  where  its 
voang  leaves  are  eaten.  It  is  a  shmb  vrith  alternate  stipulate 
Wvea,  and  fascicled  flowers.  Deeaisne,  who  first  constituted 
the  order,  ngiarded  it  aa  allied  to  ffamamdidaeea.  Sot  ita 
minute  embiyo  and  unisexual  flowera  remove  it  far  from  this 
order,  whilst  its  inferior  fruit  and  seed  bring  it  near  to 
Oanyaeea.   It  haa  an  indirect  affini^  also  with  SemUJcuetB. 

HEMAT08IN.   [CraMisTaT,  ^.  1.1 

HKHEROCALLIS,  .a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
Bslaml  order  ItiUaeea.  It  hss  a  esapannwe  coroUa, 
iNtod  on  a  cylindrical  tnbe ;  ths  stamsns  an  bent  down; 
the  cqNuleis  8-edged ;  the  root  is  oompossd  of  thick  fibres ; 
the  kaves  are  scattaed,  linear ;  the  flowers  are  lanm,  yellow, 
or  yellow-brown.  Tne  spedes  are  cdled  Day-Lilies. 
B.  JIapa  is  a  native  of  Gennany,  and  ff.  fuiva  of  Italy. 
Seveial  species  aie  enlthnied  in  onr  gardoiL  aa  S.  di$tieM 
&om  Ouua,  H.  SUbtidU  from  Japan,  u,  tperiotifi  and 
M.gnaHiiua. 

HEMIPINIC  ACID.  [CHmnsraT,  &  1.1 

HEUlftAUPHUS.  [boz,&lJ 

HBiaoCHVS,  [Gutbsoil} 


HEBAT.  [PsaBu.] 

HERBABIuH,  the  name  given  to  specimens  of  Planta 
when  they  have  been  collected  and  dried.  The  posaession 
of  an  herbarium  ia  almoat  essential  to  the  study  of  aya< 
tematic  Botany,  as  it  is  impoarible  to  cultivate  at  once  the 
larger  proportion  of  ths  species  of  planta  which  inhabit  the 
earth's  surfacsL  The  nae  also  of  an  herbarium  will  he 
found  constantly  to  supply  the  place  of  recent  planta. 
Hence  all  persoos  who  study  botany  possess  themselves  of  an 
herbarium  more  or  less  extcniaive  according  to  the  range  and 
nature  of  their  stodies.  The  following  hints  for  frnrong  tn 
herbarium  are  chiefly  derived  from  Professor  Balfour's 
valuable  *  Clasa-Book  of  Botany  : 

The  apedmena  to  be  dried  and  kept  in  the  herbarium 
should,  if  possibla,  be  gathered  in  fine  weather,  and  free 
from  external  moisture.  In  selecting  them  care  ihonld  be 
taken  to  have  the  plants  in  a  perfect  sUte  of  m>wth,  with 
all  the  parts  from  which  the  characters  of  the  order,  genus,  or 
necies,  are  taken.  The  entire  plant,  where  praciicable, 
should  be  preserved.  Of  course  this  is  impossible  wiUi 
trees,  bnt  the  completer  the  specimeDS  the  better  for  study. 
In  trees,  portions  of  the  branches,  with  the  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  dionld  he  taken,  and,  where  possible,  sections  or 
amall  portions  of  the  stoa,  roots,  &c.  In  the  case  of  tall 
and  alsndergraaaea  and  seizes,  thsy  be  folded  once  or 
twice  hackvnrds  and  forwards,  to  mske  roan  for  thsm  on  a 
ainj^Ie  Aeet  Thick  branches,  roots,  stems,  may  be 
spht  to  allow  of  pressure.  In  plants  with  dioecious  flovrers, 
both  the  staminiforous  and  pistiliferons  flowers  should  be 
obtwied.  Some  plants,  aa  aperies  of  the  genus  R^^ut  and 
Sdtix,  demand  that  both  floweriug  and  leafing  shoots  shoold 
be  gathered.  In  glueing  the  planta  on  to  thepaper,care  mnat 
be  taken  to  expoM  both  aides,  ao  that  all  paita  of  the 
structure  may  he  seen.  Careful  dissections  of  plants  nuy 
be  dried  and  fastened  on  to  paper,  and  these  will  facilitate 
snbseqneut  examination  very  much.  All  bad,  doobtfol, 
injured,  or  imperfect  specimens  should  be  rejected. 

In  collecting  planta  a  trowel  will  be  fonnd  useful,  and 
v^n  gathered  they  should  be  placed  in  a  tin  box  or  vasca- 
Inm  till  they  are  tranafsmd  to  paper.  Some  planta  require 
drying  or  preesnre  immsdiateW.  Under  these  eireumstances, 
Dr.  Balfour  recommends  a  field-book,  eonristiiw  of  sosae 
bibulous  papsr  strapped  betwesn  two  fHeces  of  ooud,  into 
which  the  planta  needing  drying  ma^  be  thmat  at  once. 

The  paper  employed  may  be  ordinary  blottiuj^paper,  \ut 
the  paper-makers  have  made  a  pqier  fw  botanical  use  whidi 
maybemoreadvantageoualyanployed.  InLondmi,Bentaira 
drying-paper  ia  used ;  there  ia  also  another  paper  used  in 
Scotland,  called  the  *  Edinburgh  botanical  diyiDg-pi^r.'  It 
is  made  in  sheets  16  inches  long  and  II  inches  broad.  This 
paper  is  included  between  boards.  These  should  be  exactly 
the  siid  of  the  diyiog'paper.  Several  seta  of  boards  of  vary- 
ing thicknesses  shoold  be  employed,  and  pressure  may  he 
applied  by  means  of  a  weight  or  atrapa..  The  latter  is  the 
most  easy  process  whilst  travelling.  In  order  that  the  plants 
may  dry  freely,  varioos  soggestinu  have  been  made  for 
making  boles  ta  the  boards  or  fonnii^  them  of  a  kind  of 
framewtnrk,  by  which  the  ur  vronld  pass  throng. 

In  putting  down  the  plants  the  following  plan  ahonld  he 
pursued : — ^  A  parcel  of  not  less  than  four  smets  itf  psper  is 
pot  on  one  of  the  outaide  boards,  then  one  or  more  speranans 
are  laid  on  this  sheet  according  to  their  size.  The  spedmeus 
should  be  spread  out  carefully,  their  natural  habit  being  pre- 
served aa  fur  aa  possible.   When  plants  require  to  be  folded, 
the  slips  of  psper  already  mentioned  are  passed  over  the  beat 
portions  so  aa  to  retain  them  in  their  position.  Having 
placed  one  specimen  or  set  of  specimens  on  the  sheet,  another 
parcel  of  not  less  than  four  sheets  is  laid  over  them ;  and  in 
doim  this  the  leaves  and  other  parts  are  arranged  with  the 
hand  or  the  foreepe.   The  aame  proceaa  is  repeated  until  a 
dozen  or  more  such  parcela  have  tieen  arranged  one  ever  the 
other.    Then  a  thin  board  ia  inserted,  and  olhsr  paresis  of 
paper  and  spedmens  are  anannd  above  it,  mm  they  are 
exhanstsd,  or  until  the  handle  u    soffideat  sisa  Another 
audi  board  isthsnlaid  onthe  too,  and  the  whole  is  sabiected 
to  pressnte.   The  paper  is  changed  after  twelve  ooub* 
pressure,  the  plants  being  lilted  by  means  of  the  forceps  and 
placed  in  dry  parcds  of  paper,  while  that  ^ich  ia  mous 
18  hung  up  to  dry.   The  intervals  between  the  chaneiiv  of 
the  paper  may  be  increased  or  diiainiihrd  aeoorduip  le 
cirenmatancea.      Very  fufiilft  and  wet  plants  n^pa^ 
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first  by  immenion  in  boiling  water.  Aqnatie  p^ta  and 
w«t  plants  ihonid  ba  plaotd  in  a  napkin  and  prausd  before 
th^  an  pnt  into  the  paper.  Tlw  moist  paper  will  drj  in 
ten  or  tirave  bonn.  Along  with  the  plant  a  label  should 
bo  inaertedy  with  all  particaurs  known  about  the  specimen, 
aa  where  gatbared,  what  elevation,  ko. 

When  the  specimens  are  thoronghlr  dry  a  selection  is 
made  fc  the  berbariam.  These  ifaoold  be  fasteaed  by  means 
of  thin  fine  glue  on  thick  wide  paper,  17  inches  long  and  10| 
inches  broad.  The  name  of  the  plant,  its  locality,  or  any 
other  particulars,  may  be  then  written  on  the  paper.  In  order 
to  prenerve  the  ipecimeni  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  &o., 
they  liboald  be  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of  corrosiTe 
snblimate  in  camphorated  spirit,  or  in  a  solution  of  naphtha 
(half  a  drachm  to  the  onuce).  Xha  sheets  may  then  be 
ananged  in  a  caae^  acoordlng  to  their  graeift  or  natnial 
orders. 

Fruits,  speeimesa  of  wood  and  faark|  laiga  roola,  Uehens 
and  alga  on  rocki  and  atones,  may  ba  arranged  in  drawai^ 
sUied  cases,  or  glass  jam.  Soeenlent  fniita  and  roots  are 
beat  preserved  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  wttar,  or  in 
pyrouaneous  acid,  dilated  with  3-6  p&rta  of  water,  or  in 
UCohM.  In  some  instances  a  solution  of  4  ounces  of  bay 
salt,  8  oonees  of  burnt  alam,  and  fi  grains  of  oorrosiTo  snfr> 
limate,  in  2  Qoarts  of  boiling  water,  baa  been  used  with 
advantage.  Tfaeie  jan  are  but  covered  with  a  stout  piece 
of  caoutchouc  tied  round  the  neck. 

HERMA8IA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belongbc  to  the  natural 
order  Partmvckiacece,  it  has  6  sepals ;  filiform  petals  in- 
serted with  the  0  stamens  on  a  perigynons  ring ;  S  stigmu 
nearly  aeasile  ;  frait  1-seeded,  indehucent,  membranaceoas; 
leaves  opposite.  Theee  qwoea  are  iosigmfieant  plants. 
Three  haya  beat  recorded  aa  nativaa  of  Great  Britain.  One, 
S.  Atmrf^  is  I  doaMfal  natne ;  tha  oUier  two  m  T«ry 
lare. 

H.  gtairm  has  a  prostiata  berfaaewna  item,  witb  doatera 
of  sessile  flowers  coalescing  on  tba  lateral  bnmohea  into  a 
aliihti^  leafy  spike.  It  has  been  found  in  Saffolk  and  Lin- 
oolnsfaire  in  England,  and  in  West  Kerry,  Ireland. 

B.  tiUala,  The  sepala  are  tipped  with  a  large  bristle ; 
the  dusters  of  flowers  are  distinct  aaaaile,  and  asiillaiy.  It 
has  been  found  at  Liiard  Pwat,  Comwall, 

HEKMINIUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Orehidaen  and  the  tribe  Ophydinta.  The  perianth 
ia  bell-shaped,  segments  all  erect ;  lip  3-lobed,  tumid  oaneath 
at  the  base,  without  a  spur ;  |^d«  of  tiia  italka  of  the 
pollen-masses  exserted,  naked.  H.  mommkii,  the  Mnak- 
Orehia,  is  a  British  ipeoiea.  The  stem  ia  about  six  inches 
high,  and  the  spike  of  flowen  ia  duiaa  aad  aleaitor ;  the 
•apals  are  ovate  and  greenish. 

IIERNE  BAY.  [Kxnt.] 

HERN8HAW.  or  HERONSHAW,  a  aanw  ftv  tiM  CW 
mon  Heron.  [Hxroks,] 

HERON'S  BILL.   [EaoDnJM,  S.  1.1 

HERBERITE.   [MiKssALoeT,  S.  if} 

HERSCHEL,  CAROUNE  LUC&ETU,  tba  sister  of  the 
great  astronomer  Sir  William  Herschel,  was  bom  at  Hanover 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1700.  Till  her  twanty-saeead  vear 
ahe  lived  with  ber  parents  in  her  native  place ;  aftar  which 
ahe  came  over  to  England  to  reside  with  her  brother,  than 
established  u  an  organist  at  Bath.  When  Sir  William 
exchanged  his  profesnon  as  amusicisn  for  those  astronomical 
labours  which  were  to  immortalise  hia  name,  his  sistci  be- 
came his  constant  and  moat  valuable  helpmate.  "  From  Uw 
first  oonnencemant  of  hia  astronomical  poranita,"  taya  an 
uthority  who  writes  from  intimate  knowledge,  "  iwr  attend- 
•Mo  on  both  hia  daily  labonia  and  ni|^tly  wttcbea  waa  pnt 
m  reqoisitioi,  and  «aa  found  ao  naeftu  that,  on  hia  laowval 
to  Datchrt  and  rabaeqaantly  to  filoagh,  dw  performed  the 
whole  of  the  arduous  and  important  duties  of  his  astronontioal 
asustant— not  only  reading  the  clocks  and  notiiy  down  all 
the  observations  from  dietation,  as  an  amanuensis,  but  sub- 
sequently executing  the  whole  of  the  extensive  and  laborious 
numerical  calculations  neoeaiary  to  render  them  available  for 
the  puTpQses  of  science,  as  well  aa  a  multitude  of  others 
relative  to  the  various  objectaof  theoretical  and  experimental 
iuquiry  in  which,  during  bis  long  and  active  career,  he  was 
at  any  time  engaged."  For  these  important  services  she  was 
in  receipt  of  a  moderate  aakry  allowed  her  by  Qeorge  III. 
But,  in  addition  to  these  labotin  performed  expressly  as  har 
Iwolher's  asnstaat  and  amanaeomt,  ahe  found  time  to  par- 
ftm  othna  of  a  sinUlar  character  on  hex  own  account. 
Utoogb  iittiBg  «p  tnnwaih  nU  night  tiU  d^-hnak.  men 


eapadallj  fn  wintav,  vUla  bar  hrothv  n^mti  berbslpt 
sha  waa  able,  by  anatahlng  anob  iatamb  of  time  u  hei 
Imthai^a  ooaanonal  abaaHaa  pmaittad,  ta  eoadaal  a  sshm 
of  obsarfationa  of  her  own  irith  a  aoiall  Kevtoman  taUso^ 
whioh  be  had  oonatmetad  for  har.  Her  spaeiBl  empbyineat 
with  this  instrument  was  to  sweep  the  heavens  for  conctii 
aad  so  snecessful  was  aha  in  thia  employment  that  ski 
covered  seven  comets,  el  at  least  five  of  which  ahe  wu  Ati- 
tied  to  claim  a  clear  priority  of  discovery.  Ths  dat«  of  tkt 
discoveries  of  the  seven  comets  were  aa  fbUows  wAnaoit  1, 
1786;  December  SI, 1768;  January  9,1790;  Deoembetli, 
1791;  October 7, 1793;  November 7, 1795;  Augatt6,1797. 
Besides  the  diaoovery  ol  these  comets,  she  had  the  owrit  d 
having  made  original  observatiooa  of  sewal  rsmsriubls 
nebulm  and  dusters  of  stars,  inoladed  in  bw  brother'!  caU- 
logues.  In  1798  she  published,  with  an  introdoetioa  htia 
Iwother,  an  aatronomioal  work  of  great  value,  entitled '  ui»> 
k«na  of  Stan  taken  firom  Mr.  Flamstaad's  OhsvntioDL 
contaiaed  in  the  aeennd  vdonui  of  the  Hiatoria  Cttlistii,  lad 
not  inserted  in  the  British  CMalogoa,  with  an  In<l«  to  poiit 
out  oveiT  observation  in  that  toIubw  bdongiiig  to  the  itui 
of  the  British  Oatalofaef  to  which  ia  added  a  collectioBof 
Errata  that  should  be  noticed  in  the  same  fduma.'  In 
work,  whioh  waa  published  at  the  exnanse  of  ths  Sovil 
Society,  no  fewer  tun  661  stan  observed  by  Flamiteed,  bit 
which  had  eaoaped  tin  notice  of  the  fnmers  of  ths '  fihtiih 
Catalogne,*  were  pointed  ont.  Duriog  the  whole  of  bcr 
brother's  career  Uias  Hersohell  remained  br  his  lidt,  lidiis 
him  aad  modestiy  shaiing  the  roBectiOn  of  his  iams.  iJta 
hia  death,  in  1888,  she  returned  to  her  native  Hinorer  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days.  They  wars  nonnullj 
protiacted ;  for,  thoogb  she  waa  sevens-two  years  of  ip 
when  she  left  England,  she  lived  for  twanty-eix  vean  lossn. 
Even  these  vtnonble  yaara  wore  sot  aptnt  idly.  Ia  16S8 
aha  eomnletod  a  eatakeaaof  the  nebula  aad  dostanof  Kui 
obaarred  by  her  brother,  fa  vAloh  laboat  tba  Astnuwucit 
Society  of  London  voted  bar  thdr  gold  medoL  She  wu 
chosen  an  honorary  member  of  that  Sootety-^n  hoaocr  wit 
UDUBoal  in  such  a  case.  Uviag  in  dignity  and  trsnquUitf, 
retaining  her  memory  and  the  toll  naa  of  her  iaaaltisi  slsto* 
to  the  last,  and  recnviag  from  time  to  time  marb  of  tbi 
highest  respect  from  the  king  and  crown-prinoa  of  Hsaimr 
and  from  otner  Oennan  sovereigns,  ahe  survived  till  th*  9th 
of  JannaiY,  1848.  whan  ahe  died  in  her  ninetj-sightk  yoi. 
Among  the  lioialo  axamplea  of  the  poiaait  U  lut»wM|ii 
very  fawnamaidaascnaDhi^ft  plaoa  aa  that  ^  Cinui 
Herschel. 

HESKET-NEWHARKBT.  [Ctwasiuni.] 

HESPEBIDIN.  [CaBMnrraT.  &  U 

HETEBOOYNA.  [HvuHOPmu.] 

HETEBOPTERA.  [Hmimu.] 

HETTON,  [DmaAM.I 

HEYTB8BUBY.  [Wunva&] 

HIBBERTIA.  rDiLUNuoui.] 

HICKORY.  [CaaTA.] 

HIOHAM-FERBERS.  [NoBTBAHnoMnnu.] 

HIGHWORTH.  [WttTaniaB.] 

HILL,  ROWLANl),  VISCOUNT,  waa  bera  on  the  Utfc 
of  Aasut,  177S,  at  the  -village  of  Preea  in  Shnfnhiie,  wbeie 
his  father,  John  Hill,  Esq.,  resided  till  the  dssth  of  hu 
brother,  Sii  Riobard  Hill  Bart,  when  he  sueeeedtd  jo  the 
title,  and  removed  to  the  family  mansion  and  eitste  st  Hswr 
atone  ia  Shrop^ire.  &i  John  Hill  had  sixteen  loai  in 
daughters,  of  whom  Rowland  Hill  waa  the  ascoad 
fourth  ohUd,  and  waa  a  nephew  of  the  B«t.  Bowlawl  BiUi 
the  celebrated  pnachar.  He  waa  edieatad  ia  bis  utin 
county,  whara  ha  lanaiaad  till  llOOt  whan  ha  ntmd  tM 
armyaaaaeuignintbeSStlin^aaentolfiioL  Bavingo^ 
tainad  leave  of  absenflQ, ba  waat  to  a  milititry '|^'^*^^~ 
Strasboui^,  where  he  reniainad  till  January  94,  1791,  nea 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  an  indepeodnt  coqtfy 
under  Captain  Brooghton.  On  the  16th  of  March,  u  tw 
same  year,  he  waa  appointed  lieataoant  in  the  fiSnl,  ot  Su^ 
shire  regiment  of  foot.  He  went  again  to  pams  hu  mw- 
taiy  studies  at  Sttasbonrg,  but  returned  to  EngM  ^  um 
end  of  the  summer,  joined  his  regiment  at  Eoiaborgb 
January  18, 1793,  and  remained  in  ScoUand  till  the  Ml  ot 
that  year.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1793  he  rtmd  as 
independant  company,  for  which  servtoe  he  received  aiiw* 
mission  as  captain  on  the  23rd  of  March.  He  took  hia  oonpasf 
to  Ireland,  delivand  the  men  ow  to  the  38th  ngiawt. 
retoiaed  to  Shropahira  in  June.  Loid  Hoed  bMli|,l»? 
Tonlon  fiom  tha  Fnub  "^^^^^i^^*^^^  ^ 
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Im  mc  atUchtd  to  ii^  puttoalar  empi^  mi  omplmd  th«n 
u  kid*-d«-cattp  to  tluM  tsMMilTe  genemlii  Lom  MolgnTc. 

G«D«nl  O'Hin,  ud  Sir  David  Dnodai.  Oa  the  I3th  of 
Uecambtr,  1793,  Lord  Hood  ud  Sir  Dftvld  Dandu  tppointed 
bim  the  be&rer  of  despatches  to  England,  where  he  arriTed 
OD  the  14th  of  Janoaiy,  1704,  In  the  early  part  of  that  rear 
Mr.  Gntham  (afterwardi  Sir  Thomaa  Graham,  and  sabw- 
qotntly  Lord  Lyaedocb)  having  raiaed  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
offered  Captain  Hill  the  rank  of  major  in  it,  on  the  condition 
of  hia  anpplyias  a  certain  qoota  of  men,  which  he  did.  This 
ngimtat  waa  ue  00th,  with  which  he  waa  destined  to  win 
M  many  hoooon.  It  «m  kfterwardi  aa|awBt«d  to  1000 
nen,  and  he  wai  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Iwatmant-colonel* 
On  the  l«i  of  JMdaiy,  1800,  Iw  w  adTaneed  to  the  rank 
of  colonel. 

C(d<HieI  Hill  ^nt  throii|h  ardnoni  dotiei  with  oia  ragiment 
at  Gibraltar  and  ebewhere,  till,  on  the  Ath  of  March  1801 ,  ha 
landed  with  his  rt^tjoMot  at  Alexandria  in  Ecypt,  aa  |iart  of 
the  army  under  Sir  Balpb  AbcicnHuhy.  Ha  reooiTed  a 
wonad  on  the  temple  in  the  action  of  March  13,  IBOli 
After  the  defeat  of  the  French  be  retained  to  England, 
where  he  arrired  on  the  lat  of  April  180S.  He  performed 
r^imcatal  doty  in  England  and  Ireland  till  1606,  when 
he  aceompanied  the  ei^ition  to  the  river  Weser  in  Ger- 
manyi  bat  waa  again  in  England  at  the  end  of  Jannazy 
1606,  in  which  year  he  wfta  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
genial,  and  appointed  on  the  staffi 

In  1808,  when  he  was  on  doty  in  Ireland,  ho  receiTod  an 
order  to  join  the  anny  of  Six  Arthur  Wellesley  in  Portngal. 
Ha  landed  but  troopa  aneoanfally  in  Montego  Bay,  Angnat 
let  to  tfth,  and  nrvod  uder  Sir  Arthur  Weltealey  tiU  the 
Freneh  ovaenattd  Portngal^  according  to  the  terms  of  the  so- 
called  eoaventiob  of  Cintra.  He  ^terwardg  aerred  with  hia 
regiment  nndsr  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  latter  part  of  1808, 
till  the  battle  of  Comn^  Janoair  16, 180B,  when  be  retnmad 
with  the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  to  England. 

After  a  short  stay  in  England,  Major-Oeneral  Hill,  in  1809, 
r»-«mbarked  for  Portbgal,  in  command  of  the  troops  ordered 
from  Ireland  for  the  next  expedition,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieatenantr^^eral.  He  served  ander  Sir  Arthnr 
Welledey  till  the  6th  of  February  1811,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled by  illness  to  come  to  England.  In  May  1811  he  waa 
acain  in  Portogal.  In  March  161S  he  was  inveated  by  Lord 
Wellington  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  which 
had  boen  sent  oror  ftv  that  paipose  by  the  Seeietaiy  of  Stete. 
He  received  a  aiUghtweand  on  tlM  head  at  the  battle  of  Tab^ 
may  and  reeri'nd  the  thanks  of  both  bonsas  of  parliament 
for  hia  aerviceB  in  that  aollon,  as  he  did  on  other  occasions 
aftervrarda.  He  continued  to  aenre  in  the  Feninialar  War 
till  it  terminated  with  the  battle  of  Toolonae.  After  hia 
retom  to  Enghmd  Sir  Rowland  Hill  waa  created,  in  May 
1814,  Baron  of  Almarezand  of  Hawkstone,  with  SOOOA  a^ 
year  to  himself  and  his  heira  male.  The  honour  waa  regranted 
to  him  in  1616,  aa  Baron  of  Almarei  and  Hardwiclu,  with 
remainder,  in  default  of  ttuJe  iasoe,  to  the  inno  malo  of  hie 
deceased  elder  brother, 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  1.  from  Elba,  in  March  1810, 
Lord  Hill  waa  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  Netherlanda 
and  waa  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Lonia  XVIII.,  he  vraa  appointed  aoeond  in  command 
of  the  anny  of  occnpation  in  Franeoi  and  remaioed  there  till 
tbc  eraeution  of  the  Country  by  the  allied  armies. 

In  the  year  18S6  Lord  HiU  wu  appointed  the  General 
Commanding  in  Chief  of  the  Army— an  office  which  he  filled 
vith  nniTersal  approbation  till  the  declining  stete  of  his 
health  compelled  bim  to  send  in  his  resignation.   He  was 
then  taiaed  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount,  September  3,  1843, 
with  remainder  to  hia  nephew,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.,  who 
is  DOW  the  eecond  Viaoount  Hilt    He  died  December  10, 
1842,  at  his  residence,  Hardvrioke  Grange,  near  Shrswabuiy, 
A  colamn  in  honour  of  Lord  Hill,  ereiited  by  lubeoription 
after  th«  termination  of  the  Peninsular  War,  forms  a  eea* 
nicaona  ornament  of  the  town  of  Shrawabury* 
HINCKLEY.  [UioisTafianaB.] 
HINDON.  [WiuTSHias.1 
HINDDSTAN,  [Imouh  Shfibr,  S.  8,] 
HIPPOBOSCID£,aiainily  of  Dipterous  Inieots  Ulong- 
iag  to  the  aectien  Pufipara  or  order  aomatopttrOf  oontaining 
tbc  FoToit-Fliefi  which  exhibit  such  remarkable  Tariations 
in  their  ^rpieal  slroeture  that  they  have  been  regarded  by 
iooM  anthwa  at  forming  a  diatinot  order.   The  head  ia  re- 
cvved  into  a  oarify  in  front  of  Uie  thorax  j  it  is  divided 
Uaatnmlf  into  two  paitsi  the  anterior  or  11081101  of  iriiioh 


ioppoiii  th«  moQfh  tnd  two  amall  tabttelM^aimMAMatitd 
at  the  latoml  angles,  being  mdimental  antenna.  The  mottih 
ia  compoaed  of  two  curved  setsa,  inclosed  in  a  tubnlat  canal, 
covered  by  two  narrow  elongated  coriaceoui  plates,  regardea 
bv  Latreille  as  palpi.  The  ocelli  are  wanting.  The  body  ia 
short,  flat,  and  veiy  coriaoeoas  t  the  wings  are  dther  large 
or  entirely  wanting ;  the  nervnres  of  the  anterior  margin  are 
very  strong  but  they  are  effaced  behind.  In  the  winged  species 
a  pur  of  balancers  are  also  present.  The  legs  are  very 
strong,  and  terminated  by  robaat  curved  claws,  which  are 
toothed  beneath.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  a  contiouons 
leathwy-like  membrane,  capable  of  very  great  distension, 
which  peculiarity  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  cireumitenoe 
that  the  young  of  these  insecte  are  singly  nouriahed  within 
the  body  of  the  paient,  when  they  not  only  acquire  their 
full  siae,  but  aotoally  eaaume  the  pupa  stote,  under  which 
form,  like  very  large  eggs,  they  are  deposited  by  the  female. 
This  egg-like  cocoon  is  at  firat  soft  and  white,  nearly  aa  larga 
as  the  abdomen  of  the  parent  fly  j  but  by  degieee  it  hardeba, 
becomes  brown,  of  a  rounded  form,  and  often  notched  at  one 
end,  which  is  covered  by  a  shiniog  kind  ef  cap,  which  is 
detached  om  the  insect's  assuming  Uie  perfect  stete.  This 
cocoon  is  moreover  entirely  dsatitute  of  annular  ineiaiona,  in 
which  reflect  it  diffsra  from  those  of  other  DipteraUa  Insecte. 
It  is  compoeed  of  the  nncast  skin  of  the  larva,  beneath  which 
the  insect  becomes  a  real  inactive  pupa,  with  the  limbs  of 
the  perfect  insect  laid  along  the  breos^  as  in  other  speeies 
which  undergo  the  atriot  coarctete  species  ef  trsnsformation. 
M.  B^anninr  waa  the  firat  to  discover  tiiese  eurions  particnlan 
and  he  was  ao  anxiooi  to  obaarve  the  developaent  ef  the 
insect  £rom  these  iingnlar  eggi,  that  ho  eatrlod  them  In  hia 
pocket  by  day  and  took  them  to  bed  with  him  at  night,  in 
order  that  they  mtpht  have  a  uniform  degree  of  warmth  ; 
great  was  his  aurpnae  therefore  when,  inatoad  of  grabs  as  hs 
expected,  perfect  fliea  were  prodoeed. 

These  iuaeete  are  interesting  in  their  habite.  They  live 
exclusively  upon  quadmpeds  and  birds ;  ths  horse  is  espe- 
cially subject  to  the  attaeka  of  one  of  theae  species,  hence 
called  Hippabent  a/vina.  Thia  species  is  the  type  of  the 
genus  Hifpobotem,  in  which  the  eyes  are  lai^  and  distinct, 
being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  head  i  the  antenna  are  in 
the  shape  of  tobercles  with  three  ddnal  seta :  the  wings  are 
larga.  Mr.  Ourtia  ebesrves  that  these  Aiee  move  swiftly,  and 
like  a  crab,  sideways  or  backwards ;  they  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  live  priscipaUy  on  hnses,  attaohing  themselves 
to  the  belly  betwaen  the  hind  thiglu  and  nndor  the  tail, 
where  they  are  loss  proteoted  1^  hair.  It  ia  remariMd  by 
Latreille  that  the  ass  fear*  them  most,  and  that  hones  aafibr 
very  tittle  from  them.  In  the  New  Foreat  they  abound  in  a 
moat  astonidiiijg  degree.  Mr.  Sanwnelle  aays)  "  From  the 
flanks  of  one  horse  I  have  obteined  six  haodsfnl,  which  eon- 
siated  ef  upwards  of  a  hundred  specimens.  They  abound 
moat  on  white  and  lighb-ooloared  horses." 

The  other  genera  are  :—Omiihomfia,  CnU«rina,  Ory- 
t^ervm,  Hamibora,  dfehphoffutt  Fermia,  Lipottpna,  and 
probably  £ramla.  Of  these  the  first  three  are  British,  and 
are  found  upon  various  hirda,  the  Graterina  Aintmlinit 
depositing  ite  eggs  like  a  cocoon  in  the  nest  of  the  awallow, 
where  it  receives  all  the  becesaaTy  warmth ;  for  which  it 
re|iayi  the  poor  swallow  by  sucking  ite  blood.  TKe  wings  in 
this  genus  are  very  long  and  narrow.  The  genua  Mtlopkagm 
comprises  a  single  species,  M,  oemw^  which  is  deatitato  of 
vriniss,  and  attacks  the  aheep.  1 1  ia  of  a  dark  rodiUah  ci^nr, 
with  the  abdomen  whitish.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Sheep-Louse,  and  ia  ao  tenacious  of  life  that  Ray  ateteri 
that  it  will  exist  in  a  fleece  twelve  months  after  It  is  shorn, 
its  excramenU  even  giriog  a  tinge  to  the  wool,  which  is  veiy 
diflicnlt  to  be  dischargedi 

HIPFOOLOSSUS.  [PunRONBimDA.] 

HIPFURIC  ACID.  TCaaMiitBT.  8.  8.1 

HIRCU8.  [Goat.] 

HI8T0L0G  ¥  {UrtM  and  f^t\  that  department  of  seleneo 
which  embraces  the  facte  relating  to  the  oltlmate  structoto 
of  the  parte  of  plante  and  animius.  These  facte  have  been 
usually  comprehended  under  the  term  General  Anatomy. 
Bat  more  recently  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  naa  the 
term  Hlstolo^.  It  is  only  recently  that  thb  word  coold  be 
neodedi  fet  \h»  observations  npon  which  the  seience  is 
founded  have  only  been  made  amce  t'le  extensive  employ- 
ment of  the  microscope.  It  may  be  said  to  have  origiuated 
with  MarceltuB  M&lpiijhi  (l6i!8-94)  and  Anton  von  Leenweo- 
hoek  (1688-1783)  at  the  time  when  magnifying  plasats  were 
fint  oenatnietedof  ■ooh  a  Und  aa  to  be  wnfidan  ofasetviBg 
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the  ttmeton  of  plants  and  animBla.  The  ultimate  compo- 
sition of  orffaniwd  bodies  waa  unknown  to  ancient  obaerren, 
as  wall  ai  uom  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  true 
that  Ariatotle  and  Galen  ipeak  of  hooo^eneoiM  and  baten^ 
genecma  parts  of  the  body;  and  lUlopms,  at  the  banning 
of  the  IMi  eentanr,  defined  atUl  mora  aoonimtdy  the  idea  « 
what  are  now  called  the  tisanea  of  the  bodyi  Tet  the  mm 
minnta  atmetoTe  of  these  parts  was  eatirefy  hidden  from 
theee  obterven.  Even  after  the  time  of  Malpighi  and 
Laeawenhoek  little  wu  done  towards  unravelling  the  inti- 
mate stracture  of  the  tissaet  till  the  beginning  of  the 

Srevent  centaiy.  We  cnn  only  point  to  Buch  men  as  Font&na, 
[ays,  LieberkQho,  Hewson,  and  Procbaska,  as  having 
engaged  in  isoUted  observations  upon  the  stmctore  of 
vuiooi  parts  of  the  body.  It  waa  not  till  the  year  1801 
that  a  connected  view  of  the  tissnes  of  the  hnnuuDody  was 
given  to  the  world,  in  sach  a  form  as  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  what  ia  now  called  the  acience  of  Histology.  The 
*  Anatomie  Qenera'ie  *  (Paris  1801)  of  Bicbat  was  in  fact  the 
6tit  attempt  to  treat  the  sab^eet  of  Hiatology  scientifically. 
It  was  not  ao  much  that  Kchat  contributed  new  observa- 
tions on  thia  aal^eet,  as  that  he  aystematieally  arranged  what 
had  hithwto  been  done,  and  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  to  the  bet  that  it  lay  at  the  fbimda' 
tion  of  sU  physiological  and  pathological  inqoiries. 

In  the  direction  of  botany,  tfae  present  century  witnessed 
the  observations  of  Robert  Brown,  who  was  the  first  to  draw 
the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  importance  of  minnte 
obhervationt  on  the  tissues  of  plants.  One  of  the  earliest 
attempts  at  a  aystematie  anansement  of  the  tissues  of  plants 
was  nude  by  Slack,  in  the  39tn  volume  of  tfae  '.Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,*  in  a  paper  on  the  Elementary 
Tissues  of  Plants  and  on  Vegetable  (^uUtioa.  Observa- 
tions upon  the  cellular  and  vascular  stmctore  of  pbmts 
multiplied,  and  a  greater  value  and  interest  waa  given  to 
tiie»a  than  they  had  before  possessed  1^  the  observations  of 
Selileidan  on  the  origin  and  developmont  the  cella  of 
plants  in  his  paper  on  niytogenesis,  published  in  UOller's 
■ArdiiT  for  Anatomie  nnd  Phyaiologie/  Part  ii.  1838.  Re 
here  pointed  out,  that  in  the  mrmaUon  of  vegetable  cells, 
small  sharply-defined  gtaonlea  an  fint  generated  in  a 
nannlons  subs'anee.  and  around  them  the  edlHinclei  (cvto- 
bbutt)  an  foniid,  ^lieh  i^tav  like  gnnalooi  co^pUationa 
around  the  granuleB. 

The  resuta  of  tiiese  observations  were  communicated  in 
1837  to  Schwann,  who,  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
the  cells  of  animals  and  those  of  planta,  conceived^e  idea 
that  the  same  biiitoiT  of  development  would  be  found  tme 
oftbepartaof  animalsthathad  been  discovered  by  Schleiden 
in  the  parts  of  plants.  From  thia  time  .the  science  of 
Hiatology  made  rnjud  progress,  and  we  cannot  more  appro- 
priately present  its  present  condition  than  in  the  language 
of  Pnmasor  K6lliker,  in  his  intndnetion  to  hia  *  Manual  of 
Human  Histology :  *— 

In  the  year  1838  in  fact  the  demonstration  by  Dr.  Th. 
Schwann  of  the  originally  perfectly  identical  cellular  com- 
position of  all  animal  oisanisms,  and  of  the  origin  of  their 
hi^r  structures  from  these  elements,  afforded  the  appro- 
priate conception  which  united  all  previoos  observations, 
and  afforded  a  clue  for  further  inveitintions.  If  Bichat 
founded  Histology  more  theoretically  ny  ranstructing  a 
system  and  carrying  it  out  logically,  Schwann  has  by  nis 
inveittgatiooa  afforded  a  basis  of  fscta,  and  haa  thus  won 
the  second  laurels  in  thia  field.  What  haa  been  done  in 
this  sdence  since  Schwann  has  been  indeed  of  great  im- 
portanee  to  physiology  and  medicine,  and  in  fact  of  great 
value  in  a  purelv  scientific  point  of  view,  inaamnch  as  a 
great  deal  which  Schwann  only  indicated  or  diortiy  adverted 
to,  as  the  genesiB  of  the  cell,  the  import  of  the  nnelens,  the 
development  of  the  bighu  tissues,  ineir  chemical  relations, 
ftce,  has  nceived  a  fhriher  development,  but  all  this  has  not 
amonnted  to  a  step  so  greatly  in  advance  as  to  constitute  a 
new  epoch.  If,  without  pretennons  to  prescience,  it  be 
permitted  to  speak  of  the  nitnre,  this  condition  of  Histol<OT 
will  last  as  long  as  no  essential  advance  ia  made  towaraa 
penetratine  more  deeply  into  ornanie  stroctun^  and  becoming 
actioainted  with  those  elements  of  which  that  which  we  at 
present  hold  to  be  simple  is  composed.  If  it  be  poesihle 
that  ths  molecnles  which  constitute  cell-membranes,  mns- 
Gular  fibrils,  axile  fibre  of  nerves,  &c.,  should  be  discovered, 
and  the  laws  of  their  appoaition  and  of  the  alteratinns  which 
th-y  nndeigo  in  the  eoaise  of  the  origin,  tiie  growUi  and  the 
activity  of  the  pmentio-calkdalnnaiitaiTFUti^Aoiiid  be 


made  out,  then  a  new  era  will  commence  for  HiitalQgf ,  ui 
the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  cell-genasis,  or  irf  t  Bcilmlu 
theory,  will  be  as  much  or  more  eelabiated  than  the  wi^uiat 
of  thedoetrino  ti  tbo  om^oritioB  of  aUiuadtianort 
of  calli. 

**  In  dianeteririBg  the  prcient  position  of  Hiitaiofy  mi  of 
Its  ohjeets,  we  most  by  no  meana  foreet  that,  propenr  ipik- 
ing,  it  considers  only  one  of  the  three  aspects  vUdi  ikr 
elementary  parts  present  to  observation,  namely,  tlnei  bra. 

**  Microscopical  anatomy  is  conoemed  with  the  nto- 
standing  of  the  microscopic  forms,  and  with  the  Uwisf  lbs 
structure  and  deyelopment,  not  with  any  general  doeUiaetf 
the  elementaij  parts. 

"  Composition  and  fonction  an  only  invoind  h  k  n 
they  reUte  to  the  origin  of  forms  and  to  thdr  variety. 

**  Whatever  else  re^tecting  the  activi^  of  tin  pnfeettk' 
menti  and  their  chemical  relations  is  to  be  fonud  is  ffino- 
logy,  is  there  either  on  practical  gronn^  in  onln  t«  pn 
some  usefal  application  of  the  morphological  craditiMn,  v 
to  complete  them,  as,  from  its  intimate  alliance  with  ik 
subject,  it  ia  added  aan  beeaoae  phynology  proper  iatt  set 
affnd  a  due  i^ace  far  toe  fonetiona  of  the  dementvy  pvti 

**If  Hiatologyia  to  attain  theiaakof  a  KitBee,iuiK 
need  ia  to  have  as  bnad  and  certain  an  obieetin  buii  a 
pomible.  To  this  end  the  minuter  stractursl  chanden  of 
animal  oiganisma  are  to  be  examined  on  all  sides,  ud  w 
only  in  fhfty-formed  Btmcturea.  but  in  all  the  eariierpwodi 
from  their  first  development. 

"  When  the  morphological  elements  have  been  perftrtlj 
made  oat,  the  next  object  is  to  diaoover  the  lawi  aetanliu 
to  which  they  arise,  wherein  one  must  not  fail  to  haTS  itpn 
also  to  tiieir  relations  of  composition  and  fonctioD.  tniiii- 
eovering  these  laws,  here  as  in  the  experimeotal  adaoa 
generally,  continual  observation  aepantes  mors  and  un, 
among  ths  collective  mass  of  scattued  fa^  and  obiem- 
tions,  the  occasional  from  the  constant,  the  acadentil  frta 
the  essential,  till  at  laat  a  seriea  of  more  and  mm  gnml 
expreaaions  of  the  beta  arises,  from  whidi  in  the  end  >atk^ 
matical  expressions  or  formuUe  proceed,  and  thai  thi  Im 
an  ennmerated, 

*'If  w«  inqnire  how  br  Histology  has  satisfied  thM 
requirements,  and  what  an  its  prospects  in  the  vamiali 
fntnie,  Uie  answer  must  be  a  modest  one.   Not  ooly  dseiit 
not  poasesa  a  rin^  law,  but  the  materials  at  hud  froa 
whicb  such  should  be  deduosd  are  as  yet  relatively  lo  eeutj, 
that  not  even  any  eonsidenble  number  of  general  prapos- 
tions  appear  well  founds.  Not  to  speak  d  a  complett 
knowledge  of  the  minuter  structure  of  animals  in  gaBeni,** 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  stmctnra  of  a  single  creatin 
throughout,  not  even  of  man,  although  be  hu  beeo  so  fn- 
quenuy  tiie  object  of  inveatisation ;  and  therefore  it  hu 
hitiierto  been  impossible  to  bring  the  science  esMotiuff 
neara  ita  goal.   It  would  however  be  nnjost  to  oTeriookiad 
depredate  what  we  do  possess ;  and  it  may  at  any  rati  be 
am  tiiat  we  have  acquired  a  ridiatoreof  fiKt^sndau* 
mora  trustworthy  propositions.   To  indicate  only  the  men 
important  of  the  former,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  «e  han 
a  vary  anfficient  acquaintance  with  the  perfect  elenuDUry 
parts  of  the  higher  animals ;  and  that  we  also  uDdentud 
their  development,  with  the  exception  of  the  elastic  tinoe, 
and  of  the  elements  of  the  teeth  and  bones.  The 
which  these  are  unked  into  organs  haa  been  less  eumiwd; 
jret  on  this  head  also  much  has  been  added  of  late,  etpecii^ 
in  man,  whose  indiridual  organs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  higher  organs  of  sense,  and  a  few  glandi 
(the  liver,  blood-vascular  gl&nds),  have  been  almost  eihaeit* 
ively  investigated.   If  the  like  progress  continne  to  be  made, 
the  stmetnre  of  the  human  botfy  will  in  a  few  yesn  be  m 
clearly  made  out  that,  except  perhapi  in  the  nerrona  tpti^ 
nothing  mora  of  importance  will  remain  to  be  dons  with  our 

[present  modea  of  inveatiffstion.  With  Comparative  fii^ 
ogy  it  is  otberwiaa:  hardly  ctMnmenoed,  not  ^aan  bnt 
decadea  will  be  needed  to  cany  out  the  necessary  mmtin- 
tiens.  Whoever  will  do  good  work  in  this  field  must,  br 
monognqihs  of  tjrpieal  forms  embracing  their  whole  stracture 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  development,  obtun  a  i'^^ 
view  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  theo  hy 
the  methods  above  described  strive  to  develop  their  laws. 

"As  regards  the  general  proporitions  of  Hiotolt^y.  the 
science  hit  made  no  important  progress  since  Scfatf'aas: 
however,  much  hss  been  attained  bv  tie  confirmation  of  i" 
broad  ontiinea  of  hia  doctrines.  The  poaitiont  that  aU  tM 
higher  animali  it  one  tiiM  oaailitwb«ly  of  calls,  od*- 
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nlop  from  tlMM  their  higher  dementuy  partly  itiadi  firm ; 

it  mnet  sut  be  andetstood  « if  cellii  or  their  deriT»< 
tim  mi*  tha  tola  poeiible  or  exiitiiig  desuiite  of  tninala. 
hi  tlu  nme  mj,  Bdiwinii'i  coneeptitHi  of  tho  nnans 
cclli,  thoiif^  eonnderabfy  modified  end  •xtcnded,  hoi  not 
ken  iiientiellT  ohinged,  nnce  the  cellriiacleDi  still  remuni 
utbe  piiaeipu  fitetor  of  eeU-«deTelojHDent  ud  of  eeU-molti- 
plicitioD.  Leut  edTtnee  hu  been  made  in  the  laws  which 
npibU  the  origin  of  calls  and  of  the  hif^  dementi ;  and 
■T  aequintanee  with  the  etementaiy  proceiwt  which  take 
{dice  dnring  the  formation  of  orgaoi  moat  be  rq[arded  as  very 
lii^t  Yet  the  right  track  in  clearing  np  these  poiots  has 
btcD  entered  upon  ;  and  a  logical  InTestigotion  of  the  chemi- 
al  nUtione  of  the  elementaiy^parts  and  of  their  moleeolar 
foras,  after  the  manner  of  Donden,  Dabois,  Lndwig,  and 
otheti,  combined  with  a  more  jsofonad  micioic<^acal  exami- 
ution  of  them,  nch  as  has  already  taken  pUce  with  regard 
to  Uie  moscles  and  nerves,  ud  farther,  a  histological  treat- 
not  of  embiyologjr,  tnch  as  hu  been  attempted  Retchert, 
Vogt,  and  myself,  will  asanradlj  raise  the  Teil,  and  Iffing  na 
ittp  Of  step  nearer  to  the  denied  tbon^  perhaps  nerei^o- 
Witaehtd  end." 

Va  refor  here  to  some  of  the  more  imporUnt  wodu  and 
puen  to  bo  eoQSDlted  on  this  subject. 

uaiiker.  Manual  cf  Humm  HiMolom  ;  Shaipey,  Oaurai 
Anatmf,  in  Qoun's  EkmenU  of  jbiahm^!  Beale,  Tke 
Miemcope  <md  iu  Amlieation  to  Corneal  Jitdieiiu  ;  Todd 
ud  Bowman,  Pifnotoffical  Anatomqr ;  Oarber,  Elemmt*  of 
tin  Qmeral  and  MhuiU  Anatow»  of  Mam  aid  tie  Mam- 
malia;  Qao^TiAnaUMtealarndPatMcgiealObeervatioM; 
HuyJl,  Miaroaoopio  Analomf  ;  Bowman,  On  tk«  Stniclmre 
ifVcbmtawy  MtmU  (PkU.  TVom^  1B40) ;  Kiemao,  Or 
U«  Stnelttre  of  lie  lAver  (PhU.  2Vwu..  1830);  Mandl, 
MvmaiiPAmatomioGiHfrak;  MoU,  On  tho  FtffitabtoCeU; 
Owiea,  Loetmm  om  ComparalimAnatomji;  Qnekett,  Xectenv 
m  BiMology;  Schleiden,  Prine^  of  Sdentifie  BoUu^; 
SchteideB  and  Sehwaun,  Mkrtueopieal  RmareAea  (Syden- 
hsm  Society);  C^niepmdia  ofAmOoay  and  Phmw>gjfj 
Maxk^Hiitotro  NatmMo  fy»  Vigkaux  Panuitet ;  Carpaater, 
PrM^pte  ^  Pkytioio^t  Qmerai  and  Comparatm, 

(Qiiart«rte  Jomnal  of  MieroKopieiU  Sdmeo.) 

HITCHIN.  [Hbstfordshieb.] 

QPUBUT,  or  HALIBUT.  [PureaoMzonnji.] 

HOLLYHOCK.  [Aith**.] 

HOLMAN,  JAMES,  known  sa  *  The  Bltnd  Tnveller,' 
wu  boni  in  or  about  the  year  1787.  He  entered  the  rojnu 
lojy  in  December  1798,  and  was  appointed  lieatenant  in 
April  1607.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  an  illness  which 
rmlted  frnn  his  pTofiss^oDal  dnties  dqwived  him  entirely 
(fliisri^  On  the  asth  of  September  laiS,  he  was  ^ 
pwted  000  of  the  Naval  Knigata  of  Windsor,  of  yrkm 
liMtinaii^  wiUi  a-govemor.  By  dwreea,  when  he  had 
Wome  accnetomed  to  Ms  condition,  m  1819,  partly  tho 
itite  of  his  health  and  partly  a  desire  for  change  induced 
^  to  set  oat  on  a  journey  to  the  Continent,  of  which  he 
pdiliihed  an  account  m  '  The  Narrative  of  a  Jenmey  nnder- 
Ukes  in  the  Years  1819, 1820, 18S1,  through  Fnmce,  Italy, 
Smjr,  Sariticrland,  parte  of  Germany  bordering  on  the 
iioM,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands ;  comprising  Ineidenta 
Aatoceoired  to  the  Antiior,  who  has  lona  infFered  aodar  a 
tat«]  Deprivation  of  Sight ;  by  James  Holman,  &N.  and 
t-MT.;  8vo.  18S8.  Ob  the  19th  of  July  18S8,  he  embarked 
n  k  Tojage  to  St.  Petersboig,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Mos- 
n*.  NovflonMl,  and  finally  to  Irkutsk,  the  coital  of  Eastern 
8Aai&  Hia  intention  w,  when  the  ice  on  Lake  Baikal 
hKiBe  saffieiontly  firm,  to  we  eraesed  omr,  and  travelled 
Anegh  Mwgolia  and  China.  At  Irkvtdc  however  an  order 
m Kceivcaby  the  Bnsaian  antiunities  from  the  Emperor 
Aleunder,  prohibiting  him  from  proceeding  any  farther,  and 
^  WH  compelled  to  retam.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
ftnun  officer  to  the  frontiers  of  Oennaoy,  and  was  treated 
*itb  external  politeness  combined  with  much  harshness  and 
"ftnty.  After  his  retom  to  England  he  pablisbed '  Travels 
timogh  Rosaia,  Siberia,  Poland,  Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia, 
Btsover,  &c.,  during  the  years  1822, 1823,  and  1824,  while 
nSaiag  from  total  Blindness,  and  eomprinog  an  Account  of 
^  ADthor  being  coodncted  a  State  Prtuner  from  the 
usem  Parte  of  Sberia,'  S  vols.  6vo,  1826. 

Ut.  Uolman's '  Travels  through  Koaua  '  were  intende^ 
*■  ^  atatea,  to  have  been  tha  eommeneemeni  of  a  amea  of 
iBvdi  sad  voyagea  nmnd  the  world,  which  ha  aftarwaida 
'wnaplidwd,  and  which  oeenpiad  aboot  ftveyaars.  After 
«>  ntuaha  pobUdttd '  A  Voyi^  Eonnd  tha  World,  iaelod- 


ing  Tiavela  in  Afiioa,  Asia,  Australasia,  Amefioa,  &e«  from 
1827  to  1838,' 4 vols,  evo,  1834.  In  this  'Voyage'  he 
visited  fint  the  islands  of  Madeira,  Teneriffa,  and  the 
westnn  eeaat  of  Africa;  thence  he  crossed  Uie  Atlantic  to 
Ko  Janeiro,  and  want  to  tha  goUUniiuB.  Aftor  tmelliiu 
aome  time  in  Bmal,  he  raeiwasd  the  Atlantic  totheOape^ 
Good  Hope,  and  visited  Caffiriand,  Madasasear,  Hauitiua, 
and  Ceylon,  whence  he  passed  to  Hindustan.  He  next 
passed  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Diemen'a  Land,  and  New  Zealand,  and  returned  round 
Cape  Horn  to  Enghmd.  In  1843  he  visited  Dalmatia,  Mon* 
tenwo^  BoBoia,  and  Servia,  and  pMsed  in  1844  by  Moldavia 
into  Tranaylvania.  Ideutenant  Holman's  series  of  voyages 
and  travels  excited  much  interest  whan  they  were  published, 
chiefly  from  the  extiaordinaiy  drcnmstance  of  tiieir  having 
been  accomplished  by  a  man  who  was  totally  blind,  but  th^ 
are,  aa  might  be  ezpwted,  of  littie  value  for  any  infumatim 
which  they  oontaio.   He  died  Joly  28, 1807. 

HOLOCANTHUS.  [Cb^dov.] 

HOLSWORTHY.  rDavoimiaB.1 

HONDURAS,  Bepablic  of,  Centnl  America,  ooenpiaB  the 
elevated  eonniry  between  the  table-land  of  Guatomab  and 
the  plains  of  Mosqnitos  and  Nieaiagua.  It  liw  between  14* 
r  and  18*  N.  lat.,  and  about  86°  SC/  and  88°  40'  W.  kmg. . 
bat  a  nairow  tract  extends  southward  betwem  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  aa  far  aa  the  Gulf  of  Conchuna  on  the  Pacific 
13°  SO'  N.  lat.  Hondoraa  is  bounded  E.  by  tiie  Moequite 
territory,  bnt  the  boDodary  line  on  this  side  remains  unde- 
fined ;  S.  by  the  republics  of  Nicaiagoaand  Salvador,  except 
wbeie  the  narrow  tract  of  land  reache*  down  to  the  Golf  of 
Conchagna  ;  W.  by  Guatemala ;  and  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  area  is  about  30,000  square  milest  the  population  is  aboat 
230,000,  of  whom  three^fourtha  are  ladinoe  or  mulattoes. 

Surface,  i6e. — The  Caribbean  coast  from  Cape  Cameron  to 
C^  Hmdaraa  haara,  with  a  ganenl  concave  awe^,  due 
weat;  and  thmue  to  Cahallo  Pomt,  and  to  tiie  mouth  of  tha 
Rio  Motagua,  a  short  distance  east  of  which  ia  the  bonnduy 
of  the  repablio,  it  bean  W.  S.W.  Between  Capea  Camerat 
and  Honduras  the  coast  is  low ;  thence  vraatward  it  ia  for 
the  meet  part  high  and  rocky.  The  only  awlabla  porta  are 
TmxiUo  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  aame  naou,  whioh 
is  merely  an  t^n  roadstead  in  a  bay  formed  by  Cape 
Honduras ;  and  Omoa,  a  small  bnt  good  harhoar  near  tne 
western  extremity  of  the  republic.  The  whole  of  this  coast 
ia  nUremely  unhealthy,  and  eonaeqaentiy  very  thinly 
peopled.  The  small  tract  owned  by  Honduras  bordering  on 
the  Golf  of  Conchagna,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  also  low, 
subject  to  be  inundated  by  qning  tides,  and  very  unhealthy ; 
but  in  nmthar  ease  doea  the  raiaamatie  influence  extend  ur 
inland. 

The  anfiwe  the  om^ry  ia  greatly  hnken.  It  may  be 
daaeribed  aa  a  tabte-land  tnvened  by  aaveral  ridgaa  of  hiUa 
running  from  north-west  to  aonth-^ast  with  aecondur  ridgaa 
branching  obliquely  from  them.  The  general  level  of  toe 
table-land  is  periiaps  about  4000  feet ;  the  highest  part  is 
the  sonthem  side,  when  it  boideraon  Salvador.  Close  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
Sierra  Omoa,  extends  from  Cape  Hondniaa  to  Caballo  Point, 
near  which  is  Mount  Omoa,7000  fsethigh,  which  gives  itsname 
to  the  ridge.  The  culminating  point  of  this  ridge  ia  the  peak 
of  Congrehoy,  87**  W.ltmg.,  which  ia  7600  fact  above  tiie  level 
of  the  sea.  The  ridgea  which  traverse  the  intoior  of 
Honduras  do  not  attain  any  great  altitude  above  the  general 
leveL  Between  the  riditee  an  loo^  wide,  open  and  fertile 
vall^  which  aoatly  daaoond  gaaSj  to  the  gieat  phdn  <m 
the  east  Near  the  western  end  of  the  state  are  tne  broad 
valleys  of  the  Cbamaltcon  and  the  Ulna,  vrideh  at»  overgrown 
by  thick  foreste  of  mahogany,  oadar,  and  fustic  tosea.  Along 
the  aonthero  side  of  the  torritorr  runs  a  ridge  which  dividaa 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  from  tboee  whidi  ML 
into  the  Atlantic ;  hut  only  a  few  peaks  attain  any  coo- 
ndrasbte  elevation.  From  uis  ridge,  and  from  the  transverae 
ridgea  north-west  of  it,  a  aeries  of  high  and  steep  hills  rise 
from  a  broad-bicked  tract  of  high  ground  and  connect  the 
table-land  of  Honduras  with  that  of  Guatemala,  The  valleyi 
between  these  rid^  are  uf  comparatively  moderate  widtii. 

The  principal  nvers  flow  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  B^in* 
ning  on  the  west  we  have  the  Chamalicon,  which  rises  on 
the  Alerendon  Moontaina  near  14°  N.  lat  and  flows  in  a 
gmwally  nmrthom  diieetion  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras  a  Uttle 
eaat  of  Fanta  da  Gaballoa.  For  a  laige  part  of  ite  upper 
oonrse  it  Sows  thnngfa  a  wild  and  uuinnabned  ooontiy ;  bat 
as  it  approacbai  the  asft  tha  valley  i^pana  '~ 
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wtdlh^  ttg  d«pM  baiag  sanrmd  with  wt  flsniU  of  nhubk 
ttmber  trm.  Ulu  aunt  of  tha  rtcii  of  tho  atate  tha 

naTigation  of  the  Chamalicon  ia  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its 
montb.  East  of  the  Chamalieon  is  the  Ulns,  a  moeh  Iimger 
and  more  important  stmrn.  It  is  formed  by  the  anion  'near 
Santiago  of  seTnral  blanches,  the  loosest  of  which  riseB  not 
far  from  Uie  borders  of  Sidrador ;  it  nlU  into  the  sea  a  short 
distance  west  of  Panta  de  Sal  after  a  course  of  about  300 
miles ;  only  a  few  miles  of  the  lower  part  are  navigable. 
The  next  river  of  any  sixe  is  the  TtDicillo,  the  month  of 
which  forms  the  harboor  of  the  same  name.  East  of  thia  ia 
tfas  Araan,  which  after  a  couree  of  about  100  miles  discharges 
itself  DT  two  iRBnches  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  SO  miles 
cast  of  Gape  Hondnraa.  None  of  these  are  Davigable  for 
man  than  a  short  distanos,  and  than  raly  hy  pirajcaas  (a  sort 
of  liTtr  bugas),  aieept  Um  Ulna  ana  Chanudioon,  iriuoh 
admit  imall  sdwonen.  The  Cholat«c%  which  falls  into  tho 
Fteifie  at  Uie  Bay  of  Concbagna,  a  small  stream  draining  a 
narrow  valley,  is  the  only  river  of  the  state  which  does  not 
mter  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  roads  throngfaont  the  republic 
•n  owro  tmcks  worn  1^  continosl  use. 

<7tnwtf«,  AnZ,  Pro<hiitum$. — The  climate,  except  along  the 
coast,  is  on  the  whole  salubrious,  though  tha  temperature  is 
aomewhat  high.  Goitre  is  common  in  the  elevated  districts. 
Tha  valleys  opening  to  the  eea  are  very  fntile,  but  moist  and 
unwholesome.  Those  from  which  the  air  of  the  sea  is 
intercepted  by  ranges  of  hills  are  less  hamid  and  more 
habitable,  hot  their  fertility  ia  not  so  great.  On  the  table- 
land, and  in  the  district!  not  ctmtignona  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  dry  season  benns  about  the  dose  of  October,  and 
lasts  ontU  no  end  of  May  j  during  which  time  only  a  few 
ibowers  ooeadonalfy  remah  tfw  air.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  thunder  is  frequent,  and  is  followed  by  long  and  heavy 
rains.  But  even  daring  this  time  it  rains  onljr  in  the  evening 
and  night :  fmm  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  or  foor 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  no  clond  passes  over  the  sky,  and 
(he  ur  is  dry  and  pleasant.  Towaras  the  middle  of  October 
the  north  winds  set  in  with  ficeqaont  thnndentonn^  and 
after  them  the  dry  season  beeins. 

The  most  important  nataru  productions  are  tha  vast  forests 
of  mahoguy,  cedar,  fustic,  pimento,  and  nnmerona  other 
valuable  trees ;  but  owing  to  Uie  badness  of  the  roads,  the 
■carcity  of  labour,  and  other  local  caaaes,  they  are  tamed  to 
oompBiativel^  liUle  acconaL  From  the  same  eanaea,  and 
f^m  the  indupontion  of  tha  inhabitants  to  steady  hboar  in 
the  fields,  agrieoltare  ia  in  a  very  badtward  atate ;  not  only 
an  immense  tiaeta  of  ftrttle  land  wholly  neriected,  but  the 
land  which  is  under  cultivation  is  very  far  from  being 
tandered  as  productive  as  it  easily  might  be.  Maize,  rice, 
some  wheat  and  barley,  fiixoles,  plantains,  and  various  fruits 
and  vrgetablee  are  the  principal  articles  grown,  bot  scarcely 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  tne  requirements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  western  districts  of  Gracias  tobacco  of  very 
fine  quality  is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  exportation.  The 
chief  dependence  of  the  hosbaQdman  is  on  the  cattle,  of 
which  vast  herds  are  resred  on  the  plains  in  the  interior. 
Yet  then^h  such  large  numbers  are  maintained,  they  form 
but  a  limited  article  of  export,  and  tallow  and  hides  are  only 
exported  to  a  oomparatively  small  amonnt.  Sheep  are  not 
•o  mimefons  as  in  some  of  the  other  countries  of  Central 
America.  Hwaea  are  not  moeh  atinded  to,  nor  are  they  of 
nperior  kmda,  Mulei  are  nunerooa,  they  being  generally 
nsed  in  tiie  country  for  the  transport  of  goods. 

The  manofietares  are  oosfined  to  tho  coarser  articles  of 
home  eonsnmption.  The  commerBe  is  hut  small;  the 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  through  Beliie.  As 
already  indicated  the  exports  are  pttneipally  of  mahogany, 
cedar,  Braxil,  aod  other  cabinet  and  dye-woods ;  sarsaparilla, 
hides,  and  the  products  of  the  mines.  The  imports  are 
Britii^  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardwares,  vrith  various 
French,  German,  and  American  goods.  Hondnru  is  the 
principal  mining  countiy  of  Centnl  America.  The  chief 
mining  disbiets  are  the  sonthera  and  western  portions  of 
tha  repablic,  Int  some  mines  occur  in  every  department 
Qold  is  found  in  ytSuM  in  qnartaoae  roelts  ;  and  in  grains  in 
allntial  deposits  in  tho  rsnne^  and  in  the  aaads  w  several 
€i  the  riven.  Silver  mines  occur  in  several  |daees  in  the 
department  of  T^cigalpa,  and  also  more  or  less  freqaenUy 
in  all  the  other  departments.  Copper  is  fooad  of  good 
quality  in  Choluteea  and  elsewhere.  Lead  and  iron>ore  are 
found  in  several  plaesa.  Of  the  present  snnnal  prodncU  of 
the  mimes  we  have  however  no  reliable  statemeot.  In 
Oneua  ooen  nba  of  leasAablr  fine  epata,  m  weU  as 


some  jisldiB|enaralda.  Jasper,  asbestos  saddnibK  « 
likewise  obtained.   Enellent  marble  is  wnu^ 

IHmtiotu,  Tamu,  de. — Honduras  u  divided  iats  smo 
departanenta— Comay^gna,  which  occupies  nearly  the  entis, 
and  contaioa  the  capital  of  the  republic:  Qneiu  to  Iki 
soath*west,  and  Suite  Barbara  to  the  nwth-mtt  of 
Comayagua,  both  of  which  extend  to  Goatemsla,  sad  SuU 
Barbua  includes  the  coast  as  Ux  east  as  Panta  de  Sal :  Yon, 
north  of  Comayttgna,  extends  along  the  coast  frrat  Pnsla  4t 
Sal  eastward  to  Cape  Hondaru,  and  contuns  the  porUton 
of  Tmxillo :  TegncigiUpa  lies  cast  of  Comaysgos,  sad  ii  tin 
chief  mining  district  and  most  thickly  inhsmted  dtputnunt 
of  the  republic :  on  the  north-east  of  it  is  the  depsrtaotgi 
Juticalpa,  which  extends  to  the  Mosquito  temtoiy ;  until  of 
Comayuna  ia  Chdateca,  whidi  stretches  down  to  ti»  Oilf 
of  Conc&gna,  where  is  tiie  little  port-town  of  Saa  Lonot^ 
estaUished  a  few  years  back  in  cmk  to  give  the  rsjiabtie  s 
port  of  entry  on  tiie  Padfie.  In  the  interior  ars  fnr  eos- 
sideiable  towns;  ontheeoast  no  oitf  the  Mali  port-tow» 
of  Omoa  and  Tnndllo. 

Conun/agw  {VaBadoUd  d*),  the  o^tal,  is  mtaitidiB  s 
fine  bat  anhealthy  valley,  at  nearly  an  equal  diltuct  frse 
the  ports  of  Omoa  and  TnixUlo,in  14°  30*  N.  Ut.ar  affW. 
long.,  and  contains  3000  inhabitants.  The  public  bnildiagi 
are  a  cathedral,  several  charches,  a  oollege,  an  hoiipitil,  Ac. 

T^ue^tpa  contains  from  8000  to  10,000  inbahiiiDti,ud 
is  the  moat  popnloas  place  in  Honduras,  being  the  chief  ton 
of  the  great  mining  district.  In  ita  neigbbourhood  are  mine 
of  gold,  atlver,  ccnper,  and  irai.  It  ie  at  a  eonadsnbb 
olevatieB  above  the  aea. 

OsMO,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduas,  1A»  88' N.  Ut.,  88*  C  W. 
long.,  19  or  10  miles  frun  the  month  of  the  nrer  Motun, 
is  a  small  place  inhabited  by  a  few  ladinos,  bat  is  a  nod  dol 
frequented ;  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  laul  btj[,  ii 
very  good.  The  gooda  imported  fr«n  Eonm  or  Amoieii 
are  sent  by_  barges  to  Ooalin,  on  the  buks  of  tha  llsUgu. 
The  town  is  very  unhealthy. 

TVwtMZd,  farther  to  the  east,  formerly  carried  on  so  selin 
trade  with  Havanna,  bat  it  now  exporta  only  mahoguj  ud 
a  few  hides,  with  a  email  quantity  of  aarsaparilla  aod  tntoii*- 
shell  to  Belize.  The  town  with  ita  suburbs  contsini  ^nt 
4000  inhabitants. 

GovemnerU,  The  government  ia  vested  iDapnadenl 
and  two  diambers.  The  preaident  is  elected  by  the  ount- 
bers,  and  assisted  by  a  council  of  state  oonsistiBg  of  tbe 
ministtts  and  some  other  members.  The  chambers  eonait 
of  a  lagislative  aassmbly  of  14  d^utios,  and  a  senate  of  14 
members.  The  republic  has  a  debt  about  300,000  dollaa. 
We  have  not  a  recent  retom  of  the  revenus.  The  cW 
court  of  joatice  is  the  supreme  court  at  Comaysgos,  whidi  ii 
presided  over  by  three  judges.  The  president  is  tbe  eoffl- 
loander-in-chief  of  the  miUtia.  The  established  reli^  it 
the  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  forma  of  worship  are  |•^ 
mitted.    Edocation  ia  ia  a  very  neglected  state. 

The  coast  of  Honduras  was  diseovered  by  Cdnmbu  io 
1A02.  The  Spaniards  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  eoDiitrr 
a  few  rears  later ;  from  which  time  it  remained  a  part  of  the 
Spsntsh  liingdom  of  Ouateoiala  nntil  the  declaiatitHi  of  imte- 
pendMwe  by  South  America  in  18S0.  Hwduns  wai  ih* 
comprised  in  the  Mexican  empirs  of  Itoriud^  on  the  dine- 
lution  of  which  in  1883,  Honduiu  formed  one  of  the  fedeni 
states  of  Cmtral  America ;  but  this  nnion  was  also  of  ibort 
duration,  and  Honduras  then  became  ud  baa  sines  coDtisaid 
to  be  ao  independent  repablio. 

(Jn&rroB,  Hittory  of  QwUanala  ;  Haefkins,  CSmfrM'^"^ 
fiJBa ;  Baily,  Cmttrat  Ammca,  &c.} 

HONDURAS,  BRITISH,  or  ^/tM.  a  British  srttleneut 
on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America,  is  bonodsd  N. 
Yucatan,  W.  by  Vera  Pas,  S.  by  Guatemala,  and  £.  by  the 
Bay  of  Homluraa  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  ietlIe(QflDt 
exteoda  from  10°  04'  to  16'  30*  N.  let.,  and  from  85°  to  &9' 
30'  W.  long.  The  area  is  aboat  10,370  s<}uare  milei,  sod  th* 
populatioa,  which  consists  chiefly  of  Canbs  and  negroes,  u 
about  ia,000. 

Tha  surface  ia  very  irregnlar.   In  the  intoior  it  is 
elevated,  while  the  coast  is  fw  the  most  urt  lew,  ai^ 
fringed  with  reeb  and  email  uhknds,  tmned  k&jtt 
render  the  navigation  very  hasardous.     The  ooantry  u 
watered  by  nnmerona  rivers,  the  chief  being  the  BeLiie,  wbicb 
is  navigable  foe  lOO  miles  from  its  month.   The  rocu  *" 
nineipally  srimoty  and  ealcareoaa.    The  easUrly  or  *is- 
ueeies  whicn  meiail  during  nine  months  of  the  jntfi 
psr  the  heat,  which howemr  is  snndy  ever  Mtcnsirt; 
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thermometer  Kidom  risM  above  83°  Fahr.  even  in  the  hottert 
time,  and  durioff  the  wet  season  it  sinks  to  60°.  In  June, 
July,  Angost,  and  September  heavy  and  freouent  lains  1^ 
ana  these  are  the  moat  unhealthy  months  of  the  year,  disesse 
being  engendered  the  manh  miasmata  arising  from  the 
lowunds  and  swamps.  The  soil  by  the  coasts  and  riven  ia 
a  rich  allovial  deposit,  and  very  fertile.  On  tiie  higher 
poonds  are  extensive  fbrtata  of  nuhogany-treea  of  mignifi- 
cent  growth,  and  the  logwood-iree  awandi  in  the  twamps. 
Cedar  ud  other  valuable  timber-trees  are  anung  the  nitaral 
Iffodneta.  The  phntaut  is  nteuively  eoltiviUed.  Maixe^ 
rice,  cassava,  arrow-root,  yams,  ftc.  are  grown.  Cotton, 
togar,  and  coffee,  thongh  little  cultivated,  snceeed  well.  In 
the  woods  the  red  tiger,  the  black  tiger,  the  tiger-cat,  the 
leopard,  and  other  wild  animala,  and  game,  are  foond. 
Turtle  abound  on  the  keys. 

British  Hondnras  is  pvemed  by  •  Snperintendent,  and  a 
Public  Meeting,  consisting  of  seven  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  superintendent  is  immediately  snbor- 
dinate  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  from  whom  he  holds  a 
commission.  He  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
nent  by  an  £xecntive  Cuaneil,  consistiDg  of  the  chief  jnstice, 
the  attox&ey*«iieml,  the  officer  commanung  the  land  forces, 
and  the  pnuSe  treasorer.  An  Act  of  the  local  legiilatore 
hu  howvrer  been  passed  1^  which  the  constitution  of  the 
council  end  amembl^  is  propoeed  to  be  altogether  remodelled. 
British  Hmdnns  ia  in  the  dtocese  of  Jamaica  About  1 000 J. 
is  voted  amoallj  hy  the  legislatiim  for  the  pnipowa  of  edn- 
cation. 

The  prineipsl  prodneti  of  the  connfir  are  mahogany  and 
logwoo<^  bnt  cochineal,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  cigars,  &c.,  are 
also  exported,  which  commodities  are  alti^ether  the  produce 
of  the  states  of  Central  America,  and  are  orought  to  Belise 
merely  in  the  course  of  transit  to  Europe.  The  total  value 
of  the  ntports  in  1651  was  411,443^  in  18fi3  it  was 
39l,SS3/.  The  commerce  of  British  Honduras  is  centred  in 
the  capital,  and  indeed  only  town  of  any  site,  Baliie,  or 
Beliae,  andor  whidi  it  is  more  folly  notieed,  and  where  will 
also  be  finmd  mentioned  varioos  ouer  &ett  velatiog  to  the 
KtLlemont.  [BautR,  or  BmsB.1 

HONEY-OUIDES.  riMDio*Touiu.1 

HONEY-STONE.  rMmtiva.] 

HONEYSUCKLE,  FRENCH.  rHKOTSAatiK.] 

HOKKENEJA,  a  genns  of  Plants  belonginff  to  the  natund 
order  CarjKj^yUacea,  and  the  snb-order  Auinece.  It  has 
5  sepals,  fi  la^  petals,  10  stamens  alternating  with  gUnds, 
9  styles  and  valves,  and  very  few  large  seedi. 

U.  p^ploidet  is  a  British  species  foond  on  sandy  Bea-coaata. 
It  has  ovate-acute  sessile  leaves,  fieshy,  glabrous,  and 
I-nerved  ;  the  petals  obovate ;  sepals  ovat^obtnse,  l-nerved, 
shorter  than  the  petals ;  the  stems  are  dichotomous,  pro- 
cambent,  riiizomatons ;  the  flowers  proceed  from  the  forks 
of  the  stem  frequently  dioBdoni ;  eapeolea  large,  globoae  ; 
seeds  few,  and  Isige. 

HOOPER.  rSwAns.} 

HOPPER,  THOMAS,  aicMieet,  wai  bora  at  Reehester, 
ia  Kent,  Jnly  6lh,  177S  or  1776,  and,  according  to  a  bnuly 
tradition,  was  descended  from  a  natural  danghter  of  Richard 
HI,  Thomas  Hopper,  when  veryyoong,  waa  jtlaced  nndn 
his  father,  a  clever  measnrins  surveyor,  and  it  u  believed  he 
VMy  soon  had  the  chief  inij  and  responsibility  of  the 
btainesa.  Tbui  led  to  direct  bis  attention  to  arcnitectnre, 
he  became  in  some  degree  a  self-taught  architect;  and 
b«iig  abont  this  time  introduced  to  Mr.  Walsh  Porter,  a 
hiend  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  a  sort  of  authority  in  mat- 
ten  of  taste.  Hopper  was  so  fortniiste  as  to  please  Porter, 
and  was  employed  by  him  in  extensive  alterations  and 
deeorationi  to  his  honse  at  Fulbam,  called  Craven  Cottage. 
This  hoow  became  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the '  cottage- 
omig  *  style,  aftarwards  n  fadtionable,  and  which  Hopper 
perhapa  waa  tho  means  of  introducing.  The  home  oontained 
a '  lobber'a  cave,*  entered  from  the  top :  an  octagonal  vesti- 
bale,  vrith  the  roof  supported  by  palm-trees ;  a  '  gothie  * 
chapel  with  stained  glass,  and  other  whimsies ;  and  exter- 
nally presented  the  appear&oce  of  a  thatched  cottage,  with 
treluB>work  and  creepiog  plants.  Here  the  Prince  often 
sDfped.  Hopper  was  made  known  to  him,  and  was  emploved 
al  t^ton  House  in  some  alterations,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
■ertkiory  there — a  sort  of  imitation  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  which  was  erected  at  one  end  of  the  lower  suite  <tf 
rooms,  and  used  at  the  f£te  to  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814. 
Hae  supper  tables  wen  placed— dom  their  length  being  a 
■azraw  tau  for  mtar,  la  irhlch  live  flah  di^oited.  Hopper'a 


taste,  and  the  art  of  the  day^the  character  of  which  last 
has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  abovo— were  suited  to  one 
another ;  and,  favourably  introduced,  and  possessing  great 
eneigy,  a  wonderAil  flov  of  conversation,  and  high  spirits, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  at  a  time  when  there  were  fewer  pro- 
fessional architecta  than  there  are  now,  Thomas  Hopper 
should  have  speedily  entered  npoa  a  large  practice. 
Amongit  the  boudings  of  all  kinds  which  he  was  employed 
in  dtfaer  owtiiu  or  altering,  may  be  named-^laae  Castle, 
in  Ireland,  for  the  Marquis  of  Cmmigham ;  Pftnrhyn  Castle, 
near  Bangor,  North  Walei;  Gosford  Castle,  Armagh; 
Easton  Lodse,  Dimmow,  fax  Visconot  Maynud;  Leuch 
Court,  near  Bristol ;  the  house  at  Kimmel  Park,  near  St. 
Asaph,  for  Lord  Dinorben;  one  at  Amesbury  Park,  near 
Salbburyi  I^bary  Palace,  Esaex;  Gatton  Huose,  Surrey ; 
Wyyanhoo  Park ;  Llanover  Coui-t,  Monmouthshire,  for  &r 
Benjamin  Hall ;  Staiuted  Park,  near  Havant,  Hants ;  Mar- 
gam,  in  South  Wales;  Alton  Towers,  Staffordsbire ;  Rood 
Ashton,  near  Trowbridge;  and  many  othera  of  the  same 
class — the  works  which  were  of  the  nature  of  alterations 
genersll;^  involving  complete  re-modelling  of  the  structure 
and  of  its  architectural  character.  He  attempted  several 
different  stylefr— the  baronial  castellated,  then  in  favour, 
being  of  conrae  amongst  the  number.  Penrhyn  Castle  ii 
perhaps  tiie  best  eiemplification  of  the  latter  kind  of  taste, 
and  la  indeed  in  many  respeeta  impressive  in  effect, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  Hopper  s  belt  vork.  A  vast  amount 
was  expended  on  it.  He  designed  a  baronial  castle  for  the 
Duke  of  Athol),  at  Ounkeld,  in  Scotland,  which  if  completed 
would  have  rivalled  Windsor  Castle  in  extent,  Ihoagh  the 
bnilding  never  got  beyond  tha  fouDdations.  He  erected 
several  prisons,  amongst  them  the  Essex  County  Oaol,  to 
which  afterwards  be  made  alterations  costing  40,000/.  on  its 
conversion  for  the  cellular  system.  In  London  he  waa  the 
architect  of  Arthur's  Clob-Hoosa  in  St.  JamM's-street,  the 
Lfeal  and  General  Life  Insurance  Office  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  the  Atlas  Fire  Office  in  Cbespside.  His  general  manner 
for  saeh  buildings  was  derived  from  the  class  of  edificet  to 
which  the  Banquetiiu  House,  Whitehall,  belong*.  His 
last  woi4^  8t  Mafy'i  I^MpiiaL  Fkddington,  which  is  inferior 
in  cbaiaeter,  was  designea  and  superintended  by  him  gntai^ 
tonsiy ;  hot  in  it  he  met  with  nnch  vexation  and  legal  ex- 
pense. He  was  for  maoy  yean  the  county  sarreyor 
Kssex,  and  Burveyor  to  the  Atlas  Fire  Office.  He  was  a 
competitorfor  the  General  Post  Office  in  St.  MartinVle-Oiand, 
when  nearly  one  hundred  designs,  by  eighty-nine  com- 
petitors, were  submitted.  Sir  Roh^  Smirice,  who  had  not  been 
a  competitor,  was  ultimately  engaged  to  erect  the  building ; 
and  Mr.  Hopper  coutended  that  his  design  had  been  used, 
with  the  omisuon  of  some  columns  and  of  ^  few  other 
features  ;  and  this,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  I8S9 
'  On  the  Building  of  the  Royal  Exchange,*  he  showed,  by 
the  aid  (tf  plans  and  elevations,  might  have  been  tha  ease. 
He  was  also  a  eompc^tor  for  the  new  hoasee  of  parliament, 
and  published  hit  deiignt  in  Iblio  at  some  ei^enie.  Amongit 
many  designs  which  he  has  lefl^  are  one  for  an  altentiai  of 
the  Natiomd  Galleiy,  and  another  for  a  column  of  Vietoiy 
to  be  erected  in  India  with  cannon  placed  in  laece^ve  tiers, 
from  the  base  upwardi,  of  the  shaft. 

Although  not  posseiaing  those  high  qualifications  in  art 
and  science  which  the  arcnitect  now  strives  to  bring  to  bis 
profession.  Hopper's  life  is  not  the  less  an  important  one  in 
the  lat^r  history  of  architecture.  He  lived  to  enter  the 
eighty-fint  or  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  dying  on  the 
11th  of  August  1856  at  his  cottage,  which  had  been  built  bjr 
htm,  at  Ba>  swater  Hill.  In  life,  he  possessed  a  frame  which 
eontd  support  almost  any  amount  of  fatigue, — and  altfaoti^ 
he  was  coutemporary  wiUi  the  bm  viuaMi  of  the  Oemj^iaa 
era,  he  never  dnuk  anything  but  water.  He  prsetued 
athJetic  exereiKB  with  Jackien  the  boxer,  and  was  active  in 
command  of  a  company  of  the  volunteers.  His  features  and 
form  have  been  exactly  given  by  Mr.  J.  Temonth,  the  sculp- 
tor, in  the  ralievo  on  the  eastem^compartment  of  the  Nrlson 
Column,  to  the  sailor  who  is  iupuorting  a  wounded  boy. 
He  was  always  connected  with  th«  lewling  personages  of  hi« 
day,  and  this  drcomstance  afforded  him  inexhaustiole  anec- 
dotes. Tbe  Prinoe  llegent  would  have  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  bnt  this  he  declined,  as  well  as  offera 
from  Alexander  1.,  emperor  of  Rus^,  and  the  I>nchen  of 
Oldenburg,  for  him  to  settle  at  St  Petenbnrg.  The  obitnaiv 
notice  in  the  *  Builder  *  (vol.  xiv.,  p.  481>— the  fiuta  of  whi^ 
are  apparently,  Uk«  titoao  above,  derived  from  fanuly  souioib 
-i^illa  him      man  of  mark  and  power,"  a  ceoe^iBea 
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whicb  Bi^  bdp  to  jjnattfy  tiw  podticn  wUek  we  lum  gma 

t0  hi*  iwme. 
HOREHOUND.  [Bbmta  ;  HAUtmimi.] 
HOBNBLENDS^  a  MinenI  bcloDgiiig  to  the  groap  of 

the  Anhydroos  Siheatei  of  Magnesia.   An  account  of  ita 

Kneral  chazacten  and  Ibimation  is  given  nnder  Avom. 
it  inbject  to  nnmeroas  Tarieties  differing  mneh  in  appear- 
uee,  ariiing  from  isranorphimi  and  cTyBtalliaBtion.  Alomiiia 
enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of  them,  and  replaces 
part  of  the  other  ingredients. 
The  varieties  are  divided  into  light  and  dark  eolonred. 
To  the  light  coloured  varieties  belong  T^moUU  or  Oram- 
matiu.  It  comprises  the  white,  ^yiah,  and  light-greeniah 
dender  aTstalliaations,  nsoally  in  blades  or  long  crystals, 
penetrating  Uie  gangae,  or  aggregated  into  coatie  colamnar 
forme.  It  is  Mmsumea  new/  tnuulacoit.  Hie  pacific 
gravity  ii  8-93. 

The  light-green  varieties  are  called  AdhutSU,  Olauy 
AelimolUe  tndndei  the  bricht  glassy  crystals  of  a  ridi  green 
eoloDr,  Bsnally  long  and  slender,  and  penetrating  the  gangne 
Uke  tremoUte.  Radiated  AttinoUu  inelndes  olive-green 
masees,  eonsi^ting  of  aggregations  of  coane  aciealar  fibres, 
radiating  or  diverging.  AAed^orm  Aetinoliie  resembles  the 
ladiated,  bat  the  fibres  are  more  delicate.  MastipgAetmoliU 
consists  of  ansnlar  grains  instead  of  fibres.  The  specific 
giavitv  is  3*08  to  3*03.  [Aotiholits.] 
Athedut  is  also  inclnded  under  this  division.  [Asbestus.] 
To  the  dark-coloured  varieties  belongs  Pargatite,  a  t«nn 
«4)ich  is  applied  to  dark-green  cr]rstaJ8,  short  and  stout, 
ffif  bright  red  lustre,  of  wlucb  Paiga  in  Finland  is  a  notable 
locality. 

The  tern  SonMmd*  is  applied  to  the  bhuk  and  grnniah- 
black  crystals  and  numiva  apeeunena.  It  contains  a  lugs 
per  centue  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  to  tfaia  it  owes  its  dark 

colour.  It  is  a  tough  mineroL  Pai^jauta  and  Hornblende 
both  contain  alumina. 

The  varieties  of  Hornblende  fuse  easily  with  some  ebulli- 
tion, the  pale  varieties  forming  a  colourless  glass,  and  the 
dark  a  globule  more  or  less  oovared  with  iron.  Hornblende 
is  sn  essential  constituent  of  eartain  rocks,  ■■  ijenit^  trap, 
and  hornblende-slate. 

Actm^iU  is  usually  found  in  msgnesian  rocks,  as  talc, 
stentite,  or  serpentine.  TremoUu  occors  in  grannlar  lime- 
stone and  dolomite ;  AAahm  ocean  in  the  abm  ncki,  and 
also  in  serpentine. 

(Dana,  Manttalof  MtMrahai^ 

HORNBY.  [LAHeAaBiai.1 

HORNSEA.  lYoaKimun 

HORNSKY.  [HioDLMix.] 

HORNSTONE.  rQDABTi.i 

HOUOHTON-LE-SPRINO.  rDranuf.l 

H0UN8L0W.  [MiDDLasax.] 

HOVINIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natoial 
wder  Bhammactte.  The  peduncles  of  H.  dulcu  become 
extremely  enlarged  and  ancenlent,  and  sre  in  China  in  much 
esteem  as  a  fmi^  reaembliog  in  flavour,  it  is  aud,  a  ripe  pear. 
Some  apeciea  are  astringent. 

HOWARD.  HENRY,  RJL.,  Professor  of  Painting  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  bom  on  the  31st  of  January  1769. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Philip  Reinsgle,  R.A.,  and  waa  admitted  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  March  1788.  As  a  student 
his  success  was  very  decided  ;  and  it  was  his  fortune,  for  the 
finFt  time  in  the  bistoiT  of  the  institution,  to  receive  on  the 
■uu  oceaaion,  Decanber  lOtb,  1790,  two  of  the  higlwst 
preminnia— the  first  ulver  medal  for  the  bast  drawing  from 
the  life,  and  the  gold  medal  tor  the  best  bistorii-al  paiuting ; 
and  he  at  the  same  time  received  the  special  commendaiions 
of  the  president,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  the  excellence  of 
his  historical  deidgn.  In  the  following  year  he  viiiied  Italy, 
and  at  Roma  he  and  Flaxman  poraud  thair  itodies  in 
conjunction. 

On  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Howard  waa  employed  to 
make  drawings  for  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  derigns  for  book- 
plates ;  ha  aJso  painted  some  portraits.  His  first  contri- 
DUiions  to  the  Royal  Academy,  *  ifioeaa  and  Aiichises  *  and 
the '  Planeu  drawing  Light  from  theSon'  (1796),  were  moch 
a'lmiied  by  penona  of  cWsic  tastes ;  and  from  this  time  for 
more  than  half  a  eeotoiy  Mr.  Howard  continued,  without  a 
lingle  intormianon,  to  send  to  each  aninal  exhibition  aone 
puntinp  almost  invariably  of  the  claaaoi  of  which  thaw 
may  bo  taken  as  the  ^pes.  In  fact  the  cwmnons  Bombar 
of  pictwes  which  ho  exeented,  thoo^  illutrating  themeo 
from  the  Soriptntes,  and  fmm  Gnel^  Roman,  Italian,  and 


English  hittny,  poairr  and  mythology,  have  all  or  nearly  iQ 
the  same  charaiBter,  lor  wlueh  perl.aps  there  h  no  word  m 
descriptive  as  that  of  '  academic.'  ilis  Sgons  sre  shoiHt 
always  well  drawn ;  of  elegant  proportions ;  have  tht 
established  *  classic'  contour  and  expression,  or  absence  of 
expression ;  are  clothed,  or  partly  clothed,  in  the  sine  nm- 
ventional '  drapery '  which  nymphs  aud  goddesses,  whstem 
their  pontion,  wear  so  easily  and  gracefoUy  in  pietnres  sad 
statues,  despite  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravity,  vludi  hower^r 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  not  applying  to  such  beingt ;  ud 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  pleasing  flow  of  une  mi 
an  agreeable  conformity  to  the  rules  of  pictorial  compouiion ; 
while  the  colouring,  if  not  rich  and  glowing,  is  chaste  sod 
harmonious.  They  were  in  fact  good  'academic'  pictarei, 
and  thejr  are  no  mora.  Always  etrictly  attentive  to  tb 
proprieties,  than  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  nia  works,  wbetbcr 
it  be  a '  Venus  rising  from  the  Sw,'  a  '  Love  animsting  tbe 
Statue  of  Pygmalion,'  or  a  cold '  Primeval  Hope,'  that  tan 
any  chance  give  the  sli|^test  shock  to  the  nerves  of  the  miit 
suseeptibia— who  is  not  ahocked  by  any  repreaentstios  of 
nndraped  female  beauty.  But  if  his  "  beviea  of  &ir  fonni' 
are  never  like  those  «  Etty  trembling  on  the  verge  of  tlu 
voluptuous,  they  never  like  them  are  buoyant  with  the 
exuberance  of  life  and  youthful  vigour— never  exhibit  tbt 
free  a^iandon  of  riant  enjoyment  and  unrestrained  spontaiteou 
action.  They  are  woru  to  be  looked  at  with  a  certaio  qaiet 
admiration  of  the  artist's  Aui,  not  to  seize  the  attention  utd 
linger  in  the  memory.  In  a  word,  they  are  works  of  taiu, 
not  of  genius, 

Mr.  Howard  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acadtmj 
in  IHOl ;  in  1808  he  became  an  academidan  \  and  u  1811 
he  was  appmnted  seeretaiy  to  the  Acadttny,aB  office  hs  hdd 
tai  his  death,  thoegh  for  aome  yenti  pxevionslv  its  aetin 
duties  were  perfinmed  by  an  asnstant.  He  died  on  Ihifilk 
of  October  1647. 

The  titles  of  a  few  of  his  pictures  will  snffidratly  indieite 
the  range  and  character  of  nis  snbjecta.    Of  his  aciipionl 

Siintii'ga,  the  most  ambitious  are  'Christ  blesuiig  little 
hildren,' placed  as  an  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  in  Little 
Berwick  Street;  'the  Angel  appearing  to  8t.  Peter  in 
Prison ;'  and  '  Aaron  atayiog  the  Pltgne.'  The  great  balk 
of  his  pictures  as  already  mentioned  are  however  those  in 
which  the  aubjecta  ware  choaen  with  a  view  to  aSbrd  ihe 
opportnni^  of  painting  the  nude  female  form ;  and  to  tliit 
class  his  best  pictures  ^long.  The  most  admired  of  thw  n 
hia  '  BirUi  of  Yenua,'  painted  in  1829.  Othan  are  'Tbi 
Marriage  of  Copid  and  Psyche,* '  Proeerpine,*  and  hb  itod 
n^tjecta ;  hot  a  lane  nnmher  consists  of  fignrss  flosting  a 
the  air  with  sneh  tiUes  as  the  *  Pldades,'  the '  Solar  Srstem, 
the  'Gilding  Honn,*  'Morning.'  'Nighty'  &e.  Bendis 
Domerooa  pietnrea  from  S^enaer,1his  fovonnte  poet,  Mittos, 
Shakspere  (especially  (he  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dressi  *) 
he  painted  many  as  '  Fairies  on  the  Sea  Snore,'  vitlj  oarelr 
£sncy  titles ;  and  he  also  painted  many  portiaita  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  illtutrative  of  his  lib-long  dero* 
tion  to  his  art,  that  not  only  did  he  continue  to  paint  pietsrei 
for  the  Academy  exhibitions  up  to  the  year  of  ha  d^M"* 
that  on  the  occarion  of  the  first  cartoon  competition  in  InS, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  entering  the  lists,  thongs  Um 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  aud  in  the  rude  enconnter  win 
the  young  artists  fresh  from  the  schools,  his  esitoon,  Haa 
beset  by  contending  Paasions,*  carried  off  ou  of  tas 
^sminma  of  lOW. 

In  1814  Mr.  Howard  won  the  prize  fbr  a  msdsl  nrtlia 
Patriotic  Sociaty,  and  thenceforward  ha  was  P""*^/^ 
ployed  in  preparing  the  designs  for  the  medsls  ana 
seals  required  by  the  govemmeaU  He  alao  made  o""'''^ 
deaigns  for  works  to  bis  exvcuted  in  silver,  chiefly  Isv  the 
houM  of  Bundle  and  Bridge.  Frank  Howard,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Howard,  is  well  known  as  an  able  designer,  and  the 
of  aevenl  elementary  works  on  art.  "To  a  brief  memnr  oi 
hia  father,  conUihoted  by  him  to  the  'AthoDcan  for 
November  15, 1647,  we  are  indebted  tax  moat  of  the  bcU  n 
this  notice. 

HOWLET.   [Sraioioji.]  ,  . 

HOYA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  Uie  natnnl  oiaiir 
Atd^nadacea.  It  has  A-cleft  rotate  corolla.  Curonet  ol 
appendages  depressed,  6-leaved ;  leaflets  spreadii^  flw^ 
with  the  inner  angle  extended  into  a  tooth  Inng  upon 
anther.  Anthers  terminated  by  a  membmoe.  FofwHassiei 
fixed  by  the  base,  conveiging,  compresasd.  Stignt 
pmated,  or  Mamaly  so,  FoTlicMa  smooth.  ,  . 

H,  tMdiJhn  u  a  native  of  CmmM^^^mt  »^  " 
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NUi^eny  Htlb.  It  hu  opponts,  lUlkad,  bn»d,  eordtto,  or 
«fmte  laavei,  aot  nnoato  at  th«  bwa,  pointed,  membFanoni, 
imootii,  from  3  to  4  inche*  hag ;  peiiolM  from  1  to  2  lacbes 
long;  wnbeli  latenl  or  axiUaiy,  nmple,  muj-flowerad. 
Flowcia  nnmannit,  green,  with  pedickt  ai  kmg  m  the 
pednnele.  CwolU  fiat ;  cnwn  of  appendages  turbinate, 
tmncate.  ADthon  reflected  over  the  itigma,  Follidea 
borisontal,  obtoae,  aboat  3  or  4  inehea  long,  and  4  inches  in 
drcomfOTDce.  The  root  and  tender  stalks  produce  nausea, 
and  promote  expectoration.  The  leares  peeled  and  dipped 
in  oil  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  diseatient  in  ihe 
eaiij  stages  of  boils ;  when  the  disease  ia  more  advanced 
they  are  employed  in  the  same  way  to  promote  suppuration. 

Sercnl  speeiea  of  this  genns  are  onltiTat«d  in  our  gardens 
<m  account  of  thdr  dcgant  flowen,  which,  from  tiinr  enriou 
mx-like  appewanoe,  give  rise  to  tlie  nanie  of  Wax-Planti. 

HDME,  JOSEPH,  waa  bomat Montroas  in  the  vaar  1777. 
His  father  waa  the  master  of  a  small  eoaating-Teasel,  and  after 
his  death  bis  widow  suppmrted  heraelf  by  keeping  a  shop  in 
Montroee.  Having  received  the  merest  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, including  I^tin  and  a  smattering  of  accounts,  at  a  school 
in  his  native  town,  he  was  apprenticed  in  bis  fourteenth  year 
to  a  Burgeon.  In  1703  he  entered  the  Univeraity  of  Edin* 
burg  for  the  purpose  of  prosecutiog  his  medical  studies  ;  and 
having  taken  a  medical  degree,  and  passed  the  London  Col- 
1^  ikF  Sunteons,  be  was  appointed  surgeon  to  an  East  India- 
man  in  1797.  He  disiiuguished  himself  not  onl^  in  his 
medical  capacity,  but  also  by  acting  as  purser  on  hu  voyage 
OTt,  and  conducting  a  most  commented  bnsiness  in  a  my 
niecessfal  manner.  On  laaching  Indift  he  maitand  tlw 
native  languages,  and,  in  addiiioato  hia  fuwliaiiaa  an  iimy 
■Digeon,  he  became  Peiwaa  iotMpretMr,  oommtMiy^neru, 
and  pay-master  and  post-mastsr  of  the  fneaa  in  the  priie 
agencies.  It  is  said  that  be  owed  the  first  itep  of  his  pn>- 
motion  to  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  enaUed  him  to 
detect  tlw  presence  of  damp  in  the  government  atoraa  of 
powder  <m  the  eve  of  Lord  Lake's  Hahratta  war.  Not 
is  more  anrprising  than  the  smonnt  of  hard  work  perform 
by  the  yoaog  civilian  at  this  time,  and  ita  sueeeaa  enabled 
him  to  return  to  Enijland  in  the  prime  of  life  with  a  fortune 
of  aboat  ~30,00(V.  On  r«tnming  to  England  he  commenced 
studying  the  history  and  resources  of  Great  ^tain,  and 
acqoiFed  that  insight  into  the  condition  of  both  the  govern- 
ment and  people  which  fanned  the  foundation  of  his  snbse- 
qamt  exertions  in  the  oanaa  of  refimn.  In  the  same  apirit 
he  vinted  a  huge  portion  of  tiw  Continent,  and  made  a  tonr 
through  Spain,  Iwtngal,  Tnriuy,  Oreoee^  and  Mfj^  to 
inersaoe  hu  atotea  of  political  experience. 

In  1813  he  entered  parliament  under  the  auspices  of  the 
lateSir  J.Lewther  Johnatone,Bart,aamemberforMelcombe 
Reips,  which  oow  forma  part  of  the  borough  of  Weymouth, 
bat  £uled  to  secure  his  re-election  in  the  antamn  of  the  same 
year.  In  the  interval  between  this  date  and  1S18  he  became 
jcqnainted  with  Place,  Mill,  and  other  diaciplea  of  the  achool 
of  Jeremy  Bentham ;  and  devoted  considerable  time  and 
en«vy  to  tbe  foundation  of  savings  banks  and  of  schools  on 
the  ^Dcasterian  system.  He  was  also  a  candidate-Mhoogh 
u  unsaccaBsfol  one— fijr  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  East  In<ua 
Directors.  In  1816  be  re-entered  parliament  as  member  few 
the  Montroee  boighs,  for  which  he  continued  to  sit  without 
tnteiniption  nntU  1630,  when  he  was  chosen  by  tbe  oonsti- 
tooi^  of  Middleaex,  He  represented  that  county  daring  all 
the  period  of  a^tation  which  preceded  Mm  passing  of  the 
Befbcm  Act  and  down  to  1637,  when  he  waa  defeated,  but 
b»  was  Teamed  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  O'Connell  for 
i£ilkenny.  In  1641  he  nmtested  Leeds  without  success ;  but 
in  the  following  year  was  re-elected  for  bis  native  Montrose 
burghs,  which  he  represented  down  to  Ids  death,  a  period  of 
tUrteen  yean. 

Fur  many  years  Mr.  Home  stood  nearly  alone  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  tbe  advocate  of  Financial  Reform :  indeed  in 
tbe  caoae  of  redaction  of  taxation  and  public  expenditure  no 
man  ever  did  so  much  practical  good  aa  Joeei^  Hume, 
through  a  long  career  of  peneverauce  and  industry.  Disre- 
nidiDg  the  fashion  of  the  age  and  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
ne  adhered  in  the  smallest  matters  to  what  he  thou^t  just 
and  right.  In  most  of  the  political  and  social  UKmmenta  of 
the  last  qoartn  of  a  oentttry  he  waa  an  impwtuit  actor :  the 
working  man  eats  bread  wnich  he  helped  to  dieapen,  walks 
d)n>ogh  parks  which  be  helped  to  procure  for  him,  and  is  In 
a&ir  way  to  attain  further  educational  advantages  in  conae- 
qaenoe  of  his  exertions.  He  mora  than  once  refased  to 
loeept  oSce  ni^er  liberal  govemnunts,  and  he  devoted  a 


part  of  Im  own  waalOi  to  tha  ■oelal  and  poKtieal  objoota 
whidi  be  had  in  view.  His  speoehea  delivetM  in  parUauiant 
oocn|>y  in  bulk  aaveral  volumes  of  '  flansard'a  Debates.* 

He  inceaaantly  advocated  reforms  in  our  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance  deparbnents,  of  tha  Established  Church  and  Eocle- 
nastical  coutta,  and  of  the  guieral  system  of  taxation  utd  - 
the  public  accounts.  He  early  advocated  the  abolition  of 
military  flogging,  naval  iuipressmuit,  and  imprisonment  for 
debt  WiUt  litUe  active  assistance,  he  carried  the  repeal  of 
tbe  old  combination  laws,  the  laws  prohibiting  the  export  of 
machinery,  and  the  act  for  preventing  mechanics  from  going 
abroad.  He  was  nnceasing  in  his  attacks  on  colonial  and 
municipal  abuses,  election  expenses,  the  liceiiaing  syvtema, 
tha  dntiea  on  paper  and  printing,  and  on  articles  of  household 
GOnaumption.  He  took  an  active  part  in  carrying  Roman 
Oatholte  emancipation,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporatint 
Acts,  and  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  183S.  A 
remaricable  passage  in  his  lifo  was  his  discovery,  in  1830,  of 
an  extensive  Orange  plot,  commencing  before  the  accession 
of  WilUam  IV.  An  account  of  this  transfiction,  in  all  the 
minuteness  of  detail,  will  be  found  in  Miss  Harriet  Marti- 
neau'a '  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Peace.' 

The  health  of  Mr.  Hume  bej^  to  break  soon  after  the 
puliameotary  session  of  1654.  and  be  died  at  Burnley  Hall, 
bis  seat  in  Norfolk,  on  the  20th  of  February  1855.  At  the 
time  of  bis  death  he  was  a  magiaUrate  for  Norfolk,  West- 
minster, and  Middlesex,  and  a  deputy  lieutenant  for  tbe 
latter  county.  As  a  proof  of  the  general  esteem  in  which  be 
waa  baU,  we  may  add,  that  in  Uie  House  of  Commons 
makan  of  all  paruea  took  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  to  bis 
enaraeter.  He  married  a  daoghtar  <tf  the  late  Mr.  Burnley, 
hy  whom  he  1^  a  fuaily  «f  several  sons  and  da^chtera. 
His  ddest  son  ia  Ifa.  Joseph  Burnley  Hume,  banistec4t-law. 

HUMOPINIC  ACID.   [CHawsTar,  8. 1.] 

HQSBAND.  [DiToaoB,  S.  S;  BsFaaaTion,  Jumoul,  &9; 
Win,  S.  2.1 

HYACINTHE,  ST.   [Camada,  S.  8.] 

HYANANCHE,  a  genus  of  Phmts  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  £«tpAdr6iace«.  S.  globota  yields  a  fruit  which 
is  collected  by  the  Cape  Colonistti,  and  when  powdered  is 
used  aa  a  poison  for  hynaas  by  being  rubbed  over  meat 

HYDRA  (Linnaeus),  a  genns  of  Pulypiferous  Animal^ 
including  the  Fresh- Water  HyAv,  or  Polype.  It  has  the 
following  technical  ckfinition: — Polypes  locomotive,  singlcL 
naked,  gelatinoos,  anbeylindrical,  but  very  contractile  and 
mntabla  in  form ;  the  month  endrcUd  with  a  single  seriea  of 
gnnolms  filifonntwtaenla. 

Aa  of  all  tbe  fbrnis  <tf  polyinfenmi  animals  the  Hwdra  is 
the  most  interesting,  w«  give  an  aintract  of  their  mst<»y, 
from  Dr.  Johnston's  *  Britiw  Zo^hytes :  *— 

Leeuwenhoek  discovered  the  Hyara  in  1703,  and  the  un- 
common way  its  young  are  produced ;  and  an  aiMW3rmoDI 
correiipottdent  of  the  Royal  Society  made  the  same  diacovety 
in  England  about  the  same  time ;  but  it  excited  no  parUcnltf 
notice  until  Trembley  made  known  its  wunderfiil  properties 
about  tbe  year  1744.    These  were  so  contraiy  to  estab- 
lished experience,  and  so  foreign  to  every  preconceived  notion 
of  animal  life,  that  by  many  they  wtm  regarded  as  impossible 
fancies.   Leading  men  of  our  learned  societies  were  daily  ex- 
perimenting on  the  creature  and  trauspmiing  it  by  careful 
posts  from  one  to  another,  while  even  ambassadors  were  for* 
warding  to  their  renwctive  courts  eariy  intellimnoe  of  the 
eosrosainR  theme.    The  ^fdra  are  found  in  rreah  waters 
only.    They  prefer  slowly-mnning  or  almost  still  water,  and 
adhere  to  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  submerged  planta.  Tbe 
body  is  exceedingly  eontnctile,  and  hence  liable  to  many 
changes  of  form ;  when  contracted  it  ia  like  a  tubercle,  a 
minate  top  or  button,  and  when  extended  it  becomes  a  nar- 
row cylinder,  being  ten  or  twelve  times  longer  at  one  period 
than  another,  the  tentacala  changing  in  size  and  form  with 
the  body.    On  the  point  oppoute  the  base,  and  in  the  centra 
of  the  tentaenla,  we  observe  an  aperture,  or  moutfa,  which 
leada  into  a  wider  cavity,  excavated  as  it  were  in  the  middle 
of  its  body,  and  from  which  a  narrow  canal  ia  continued 
down  to  the  sncker.    When  emitracted,  and  also  whrn. 
folly  extended,  the  sarlsee  appears  smooth  and  even  ;  but  in 
*  ita  middle  dagne  of  extennon'  the  ndea  aeam  to  be  miautely 
cremilated,  an  eftct  probably  of  a  wrinkling  of  slda. 
The  tntacula  encircle  the  month  and  radiate  in  a  star4ika 
&sbion ;  but  they  seem  to  originate  a  Utile  nndrr  the  lip,  for 
the  mouth  is  often  protruded  like  a  kind  of  small  snout ;  they 
are  cylindrical,  linear,  or  very  slightly  tap*™*,  hollow,  and 
taa^ugueit  >t  short  and  regular  interra»>  wborb 
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toberelM,  vfaieh  andar  the  miaroioopfl  farm  a  Toy  batnUfBl 
ud  inUmting  object. 

Eedi  tentualom  fbmi  a  alendei  meBbnnaceotu  tnbe, 
fined  with  ao  aUraminona  nearly  fluid  ntbstanee,  intermixed 
with  eome  otee^ooR  perticles;  ud  at  eertain  definite  plaoes 
thia  labetaoce  swells  oat  into  tabercles  or  denaer  wartlike 
nedolM,  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  line.  Every  nodole 
li  fnmished  with  eerersl  tpinigerons  Tesioles,  used  ee  organi 
of  tonoh,  and  with  a  very  ungolarly  conetnicted  orma  tot 
catching  the  prey.  The  organ  of  tooch  consiita  of  a  nne  etc, 
incluaing  another  with  thicker  parietes,  and  within  this 
there  ii  a  miaU  cavity.  From  the  ptnnt  whan  Uie  two  laei 
oaaleiee  above  there  [>rojecta  a  Itmg  eiliamj  or  c^Uary  ipine, 
which  b  nos'nteaetile  and  apparently  unnoveable.  Snr- 
rennded  by  theee  dUa,  and  in  the  cMtre  of  the  nodnl^  ia 
placed  the  captor  organ,  called  the  '  hasta  ; '  thii  eondeta 
of  an  obovate  tianKpaient  uc,  immersed  in  the  nodnle,  with 
a  small  aperture  even  with  the  surface.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  lao,  and  within  it  there  is  a  eancer-Iike  vesicle,  on  whose 
upper  depreesed  tarface  is  seated  a  solid  ovate  corpuscle,  that 
gives  origin  to  and  terminates  in  a  calcareoos  shan)  sagitta,  or 
arrow,  that  can  be  pushed  out  at  pleasare,  or  withdrawn,  till 
its  point  is  brought  within  the  sac.  When  the  Hjfdra  wishes 
to  t>eiBe  an  animal,  the  sagitta  are  protruded,  by  whidi  means 
the  sorface  of  the  tentacula  ia  roughened,  and  the  prey  more 
easily  retained  j  and  Corda  believes  that  a  pwson  ia  at  the 
■ama  tinu  iBjeeted— a  eonjeetnre  offered  to  exphin  the 
nmarimbla  fiwt  of  the  almost  instant  death  of  the  prey.  The 
Bodalaa  <tf  the  tentaenla  an  eennected  together  by  moans  of 
fbar  mnaonlar  fibres,  or  bandi,  whidi  mn  up,  forming  lozenge- 
shaped  spaoee  1^  thnr  Intersections.  Theee  are  the  extensor 
moselts  of  the  tentaoDlnm.  They  are  again  joined  tmether 
by  transverse  fibres,  which  Corda  belisvee  to  be  adductor 
muBcles,  and  to  have  also  the  power  of  ^ortening  the  ten- 
tacula. Bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  mnscolar 
apparatds  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  effect  the  wonderfol  extensi- 
bility of  these  organs — from  a  line,  or,  as  in  ff.  fiueoy  to 
npwards  of  eight  inches;  and  to  produce  this  aegree  of 
efungation,  it  seems  necessary  to  have  snperadded  the  pn>> 
palaive  agency  of  &  fluid.  Water  flows,  let  ub  say  by  snetioD, 
into  the  stomach  through  the  oral  aportnre.  whence  it  is 
fbraad  by  the  via-*>teigo,  or  dnwn  by  capillary  attraction, 
uto  the  eanals  of  the  tentaenla,  and  its  enrrant  outwards  ia 
iaffieient  to  pnsh  before  it  the  soft  yielding  material  <rf  which 
ihaiy  are  oompoeed,  nntil  at  last  tiie  reaistanee  of  the  living 
paita  mffices  to  arrest  the  tiny  flood,  or  the  tube  has  become 
too  fine  in  its  bore  for  the  admission  of  water  attannated  to 
its  smallest  pouible  atream— 4m)w  inconceivably  slender  may 
indeed  be  inugined,  but  there  ia  no  thread  uie  enough  to 
equal  it,  seeing  that  the  tentaenla  of  H.  JWMj  in  tension, 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  groeeer  than  tht  seaice  vinble 
filamentaof  the  gossamer's  web. 

The  Hydra,  though  usually  found  attadied,  can  neverthe- 
lesa  move  from  place  to  place,  which  it  does  either  by  gliding 
with  imperceptible  slowness  on  the  base,  or  by  stretching 
oat  the  body  aod  tentaenla  to  the  utmeat,  fixing  the  latter, 
ud  then  cootneting  tba  body  towards  the  point  of  fixture, 
looeeniog  at  the  same  time  its  hold  with  the  base ;  and  br 
lavernng  Uisse  actions  it  can  retrograde.  Ita  ordinary  posi- 
tiOD  seems  to  be  pradant,  or  nearly  horizontal,  hanging  from 
some  Soatiu  leaf  or  weed,  or  stretching  from  its  aides. 
In  a  glass  of  w^ter  the  creature  will  crawl  np  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  to  the  sur&ce  and  hang  from  it,  sometimes  with 
the  base  and  sometimes  with  the  tentacula  downintds ;  and 
sg^n  it  will  lay  itself  horiiontally.  Ita  locomotion  is  vny 
slow,  and  the  oisposition  of  the  zoophyte  is  evidently  seden- 
tary I  bat  the  contraotimu  and  mutations  of  the  body  are  very 
vivadoa^  while  in  eelaog  and  mastering  ita  prey  it  ia  anr- 
ptisingly  nimble,  seizing  a  worm  with  as  mnth  eagerness  as 
a  cat  catches  a  moose.  It  enjoys  lig^t^  and  expands  more 
freely  under  its  inflnenoe ;  hence  we  geneialU  find  the 
J^t£ra  near  the  snr&oe  aod  in  shallow  water.  The  Hydra 
me  very  voncioas^  leedinr  only  on  living  snimals.  In  oon- 
wMment,  howavaTf  Tramoley  finnd  tb^  might  be  fed  on 
mioced  veal,  fish,  or  hetf  and  motton.  They  will  sustain 
h)t>g  fasts  with  no  other  change  than  a  paler  colour  indicates. 
Small  worms,  enutaeeaas,  and  inseeu  seem  to  form  a 
bvounte  food.  Sometimes  two  polyps  will  seise  upon  the 
Bsme  worm,  aod  moat  amusing  is  it  then  to  witneu  the 
stinrale  tttat  ensues,  sometimea  resoldng  in  the  swallowing 
ef  the  weaker  polyp  by  the  stronger,  which  however  is  soon 
disgorged  with  no  other  lorn  Uwi  his  dinner.  This  is  the 
mora  carious  when  contnsted  with  the  fkts  of  the  worms  on 


which  they  IM<  No  sooner  are  they  sdsad  ttua  thay 
evinos  evnj  ^^mptom  of  painful  sofferiog,  bat  tb^  coo- 
tortimis  are  merely  momentaiy,  and  a  ONtain  dmth  ntd- 
dmly  follows  their  os^nre.  How  thia  effect  is  prodnced  is 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Worms  sre  in  otdinaiy  etr- 
cnmstances  most  tenscious  of  life,  and  hence  one  is  inelioed 
to  suppose  that  there  must  be  something  pnsounts  ia  Ue 
Ifydrd'a  grasp.  To  the  StOomoitraea  the  touch  is  not 
equally  fatal,  their  ahells  evident^  protectiiw  thea  from 
this  poisonous  secretion.  The  Hjfdra  is  chiefly  otldmtad 
on  account  of  its  manner  of  propsgatim.  It  is  like  iM^jtei 
in  geoeml,  monoseioas,  and  every  individual  pomessei  tiu 
power  of  DontiBung  and  maltiiuyiBg  its  race,  priadpiUr 
nowerer  by  the  proosas  of  snbdivinon.  During  the  bsbukt 
season  a  Iwge  tubercle  arises  on  the  surface,  which  kagtbts- 
ing  and  enlarging  vtny  hour,  in  a  d^  or  two  devdops  ia 
reftular  anecesaion  and  in  aoccessive  pairs  a  sarisa  of  tcib- 
ciUa,  and  becomes  in  all  respects  except  in  aim  similu  to 
its  parent.  It  remains  attached  for  some  time,  and  grows 
and  feeds,  and  contracts  and  expands  after  the  fuhkm  of  iu 
parent,  nntil  it  is  at  length  thrown  off  by  a  process  of  ex- 
foliation or  sloughing.  They  develop  with  great  npiditj 
in  warm  weather,  and  sometimes  the  young  ones  thenueUts 
breed  others,  and  they  again  a  third  or  lonrth  geBet^ioa 
before  they  become  separated  from  the  original  psreot. 
Trembley  found  that  an  individual  of  H,gr%im  ^ocsd 
forty-five  young  onea  in  two  mpnUis.  In  antamn  tha  Byin 
generates  by  utemal  ovifinm  gemmnles,  wfaish  otndi 
from  tht  body,  and  lie  during  tha  winter  in  a  qsicscnt 
state,  and  an  stimulat«d  to  evolniion  only  by  the  rstaning 
warmth  of  the  ^ring.  Faw  observations  Imve  been  made  a 
these  ova,  so  tut  their  atraetnre>  sonros,  munsr  of  eacspt, 
and  condition,  ara  scarcely  known. 

These  are  the  modes  in  which  the  Hwdra  natars%  msi* 
tiplies  ita  kind,  but  it  can  be  increased  ny  artificial  leeiioBi 
of  the  body  in  the  same  manner  that  a  perennial  plant  cao 
by  shoots  or  slips.  If  the  body  be  halved  in  any  diiwtiui 
each  half  in  a  ^ort  time  grows  to  a  perfiBct  Hj/dra;  ifitii 
cut  into  four  or  eight  or  even  minoed  into  forty  lHMai> 
each  continues  alive,  and  devel(H»  a  new  animal,  wnieh  n 
itself  cspable  of  being  multiplied  in  the  aama  extraordmuy 
manner.  If  the  section  is  made  lengthwise  so  sa  to  dirids 
the  body  into  two  or  more  sUjis  connected  merely  I7  tlw 
tail,  they  are  speedily  Tenmted  into  a  parfsctvHiole,  or  if  thi 

fiecee  are  kept  asunosr  each  will  become  a  perfwt  poly^ 
f  the  tentacula  are  cut  away,  new  onea  are  quickly  pndand, 
and  the  lopt-off  pans  are  not  long  without  a  ne«r  bodr. 
When  a  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  body  the  wound  ^eeditf 
heals,  and  ae  if  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  kmie,  jmag 
polyps  sprout  from  the  wound  more  abundantly ;  wbes  s 
polyp  is  introduced  by  the  tail  into  another  bo<iy,  the  two 
imite  and  form  one  individual,  and  when  a  heed  is  l4^  0^ 
it  may  safely  be  ingrafted  an  the  body  of  any  irther  whkb 
may  chance  to  want  one.  And  the  creature  snfiera  Dothias 
itself  by  all  these  apparently  cruel  operations ;  fiir  before  tbs 
lapse  of  many  minutes  the  upper  half  of  a  cross  sectioa  will 
expand  its  tentaenla  and  catch  prey  as  usual,  and  tbs  tie 
portitms  of  a  Itmgitudinal  divisitm  snll  after  an  beer  er  t>e 
take  food  and  retain  it.  A  pcdyp,eat  transversely  is  tbm 
parts  requires  four  or  five  days  in  cummer  end  hatu  is 
cold  weather  for  the  middle  piece  to  produce  a  head  and  s 
tail,  and  the  tail  part  to  get  a  body  and  head,  which  ibsfds 
in  pntty  mudi  the  same  time.  And  what  is  still  nun 
•xtraordinary,  polype  produced  in  thia  manner  grow  mtch 
larger  and  ara  iai  more  prolific  in  the  way  of  their  natuial 
increase  than  thoae  which  were  never  cut  Whea  such  tbuin 
were  first  announced,  when  to  a  little  worm  the  attiibates  of 
angelic  beings  were  assigned,  and  the  wild  fictions  of 
quity  realised,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  vulgsr  disbsUswd 
when  natoralists,  familiar  with  all  the  mirsdes  ef  tbs  'vutA 
world,  were  amaied  and  wist  not  what  to  do. 
The  following  are  British  species  of  this  genus 
H.  viridii  (Polypes  Yards  of  TremUey),  is  of  a  gnH- 
green  colour.  The  bo^  cylindrical  «r  insrariUy  Bsnewed 
downwsrds ;  <*w*wct1*  6  to  10,  shorter  than  the  body.  H  » 
commonly  fonnd  in  ponds  aiM  still  watara.  The  p^J'P*  " 
this  species  ^ffa  from  the  following  not  only  ia  coloar,  bat 
likewise  in  their  arms,  which  are  much  shorter  in  pnpwiiM 
to  tbeir  bodies,  capable  of  but  little  extenaion,  ana  narrower 
at  the  root  than  the  extremity,  which  is  contiaiy  to  the  oUwc 
species.  Their  srms  were  so  short  they  could  not  cli^ 
round  a  very  small  and  sloider  worm,  but  seeawd  to  ptacs 
U  futtiUth^yeeaMmastBrand  daywir  it,  which  tbsy  did 
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wMi  •■  modi  pcedipeii' w  ai^.  It  «u  flnt  «bMnrad  In 

Eogland  in  the  spring  of  1743  faj  »  Mr.  Dbchm  of  Eiwx. 
It  iLppean  to  be  m  hiidy  aniaul,  ud  ii  flMUy  kept  for  a 

leiut  a  of  time  in  a  phial  of  water. 

a.  milffari$  ie  oi  mn  orangs-browA  or  yellowish  colour, 
bodjr-  CThndrical,  tentactiU  7  to  18,  aa  long  or  longer  than 
the  body.  It  ii  found  in  weedjpondi  and  ilowljr'ruining 
watera.  This  does  not  exceed  H.  mtidit  in  n*^  which  ii 
resembles  also  in  its  habits  and  form.  It  is  always  of  an 
oiange-brown  or  red  colour,  the  intensity  of  the  tint  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  food,  or  the  state  of  the  cmtnre's 
repletion.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  generative  of  yoaog, 
which  may  freqnently  be  seen  hanging  from  the  paront  at 
the  same  time  in  different  stages  of  their  growth. 

H.  mttemuta  is  of  a  li|^t  rnl-mta  oolonr,  the  body  atte- 
nuated below,  with  pale  teDtaenla  longer  thu  itaelf.  It  ia 
found  in  ponds,  and  in  Yetholm  Lou^,  Btabuigbshire. 
This  is  a  larger  animal  than  H.  vulffarit,  and  comparatiTely 
nre,  leas  sensible  to  external  impresnons,  and  of  a  more 
graceful  form.  Its  colour  is  a  pole  olive-grasD,  with  paler 
tentacnia,  which  are  couiderably  longer  t&m  the  body>  and 
hang  like  rilken  threads  in  the  water,  waving  to  and  fro 
withoat  asaaming  that  re^lar  circuUr  dispostion  which 
they  commonly  &  in  H.  nridis.  Dr.  Johnston  sayi  he  baa 
not  observed  more  tbaa  one  yonogat  a  time,  which  pnllolated 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  after  this  has  attained 
a  certain  growth  the  polyp  has  the  appearance  of  being 
djchotmneasly  divided. 

S.  oiigaetu  (Polypes  it  Long  Bias  of  Trembley)  is  brawn 
at  gtiseooa ;  inflBrior  half  of  the  body  suddenly  attenuated  ; 
tentaenla  Mvwal  times  longer  than  the  body.  It  ia  found 
in  still  waten  in  England,  rare.  In  ■  pond  at  Hackney,  and 
in  a  pond  at  Cranmore,  sear  Belfast,  fieptemb«r  1612.  The 
taila  of  these  are  long,  slender,  and  tianaparent,  and  when 
placed  under  the  micmeope  a  long  straight  eanal  may  be 
■een  passiitg  from  the  body  or  stomach  to  an  opening  at  the 
end  thereof;  these  are  rather  lighter  coloured  than  H.  vul- 
garis, and  have  seldom  more  than  6  or  8  arms,  but  those 
capable  <rf  great  extension.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  th«  rsmarkaUe  Teaemblaace  of  the  Ifydra  fntea 
to  the  OueuUaiiUi  arratia  of  Mollert  which  is  an  intestinal 
worm. 

(Johnston,  Ritlorjf  of  Britith  Zoopkytn  ;  Landsborongh, 
P^miar  Hulory  €f  Britiak  Zoophyttt :  TmaAi\*j,  Mimoint 
pom-  aervir  A  Flfutoin  d'vn  Omre  tie  PofypM  d'Eam  douee, 
the  Haane,  1743 ;  Baker,  Natmai  SiMory  oftJui  Pofypa.) 

HTDBIDJB,  atuaily  of  Snakes  beloDgmg  to  the  Coin- 
brine  anb-order  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Oray*s  arrangement,  and  the 
fint  section  of  this  sub-order,  which  includes  the  Hj/dndoB 
and  Bcidee.  [Boa.]  It  is  thaa  characterised  Belly  eovared 
with  narrow  elongate  shields  or  sealea,  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  hack. 

The  foUowiog  ia  a  syttopris  of  the  genem,  and  a  list  of  the 
speetea,  compiled  from  tlie  Catalogoa  of  the  apedniBna  of 
Snakes  in  the  British  Museum  : — 

Hydridaj-^lha  ventral  shields  narrow,  hexagonal  or 
band-like;  tbe  hinder  limbs  not  developed;  the  eyes  and 
nostrils  superior,  vertical,  the  latter  Talvntar,  generally 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  shield,  with  a  slit  or  groove  to  ita 
OQter  edge;  fiuigs  moderate,  intermixed  with  the  maxillary 
teeth :  pupil  small,  ronud ;  tail  compressed  or  conicaL  Th^ 
lire  in  the  laa  or  salt-water  lakes,  or  in  fresh  water. 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera. 

1.  Tail  compressed  (except  in  Aerochordtu).  Belly  keeled, 
with  two  TOWS  of  imall  teale>like  diielda,  often  nnited 
together  in  a  single,  rather  bread,  6«ded  Aield. 

A.  Head  Welded  to  the  nape.  Nasal  shields  Tsiy  lane, 
with  a  large,  operculated,  superior  nostril  in  their  hinder 
edge ;  the  frontal  shields  two  pairs,  small ;  loraal  shield 
none ;  l^rial  sbidds  high,  large.  HydriM. 

Theoe  «e  the  tzue  Sea-Soakes.  Tbey  coil  thsnuelvea 
tm  the  shore,  and  ^pear  to  live  on  sea-weed,  and  lay  their 
eggi  on  the  shore.  They  are  often  found  asleep  on  the 
sodaee  of  the  sea,  where  they  are  easily  caught,  for  they 
cannot  deseand  into  the  sea  without  throwing  themseWes  on 
to  ifanr  baeks.  'Hiis  arises  apparently  from  the  neeesnty  of 
expelling  the  air  from  their  large  lungs.  Th^  are  irften 
thrown  aabeie  in  the  surf,  and  are  ocoasiooally  carried  up 
rivera  by  the  tide,  hot  they  cannot  live  in  fresh  water. 
Tbeir  bite  is  venomous,  and  uey  are  held  in  great  dread  by 
fiihsmen  wherever  they  oeror.  en  this  account.  lo  q>ite  of 


their  veaemou  properties,  we  ^sei«  at  least,  the  Avimt 

{JPdamit)  bieolor  is  said  by  Cuvier  to  be  eaten  at  Tahdte. 

a.  Bcalae  aquare  or  6-aidedj  placed  aide  by  nde. 
*  Head  elongate,  depreiaed. 

I.  Pdamii, 

P.  bieolor.   PaciSc  Ocean.  For  Ague  see  Htdidi» 
P.  omata.  Borneo. 

**  Head  medeiate,  rather  csonpresied  j  g^  moderate. 

8.  iapetnit. — Head  moderate,  short,  rounded  in  front  | 
dorsal  sules  square :  ventral  shield  bioad,  d-sided. 

Z.  cvrliM;  Madras. 

Z.  ffardwietii.  Borneo. 

3.  Aturia. — Head  moderate,  short,  rounded  m  front; 
dorsal  scales  6-Bided  ;  ventral  shield  6-sided. 

A,  crnaia.   Indian  Seas. 
A.  Beleheri.   New  Guinea. 

4.  Jficr(KXpheiophi$^HmA  small ;  Kalsi  S^ldad ;  ventral 
seales  keeled. 

M.graeUit,  the  Kadel  Ni^iam.  Madnu. 

b  Sedeaovat^  S-adedpiaUnieatc,  kecle^oi  with  fha  keel 
ledneed  to  a  tnbeido  on  the  cntre  of  the  scales ;  head 
and  gaps  moderate. 

*  Labial  shields  occupying  the  greater  pxrt  of  the 
lips ;  tbe  eyes  over  the  fourth,  or  rarely  over  the 
third,  or  the  fourth  oc  fifth  ibield;  ventral  shield 
united. 

6.  Enhydrina. — Rostral  plates  narrow,  erect;  lower 
linear,  sunken  ;  nasal  narrowed  in  front;  Ventral  shield  flat ; 
head  moderate,  nhort ;  eves  moderate. 

E.  BenatUennt.  Madras. 
£.  Va&ieuljfen.  Madras. 

9.  HydrmhU. — Rostral  broad,  tnntverio ;  lower  ftfan- 

Slar :  nasal  truncated  or  notched  in  front  i  venttal  shield 
t ;  nead  lAiort ;  eyes  small. 
H.  obteura,  the  Sbootor  Son.  Madras. 
H.  Lindaatfii.  China. 
S.  fatdata.  Indian  Ocean. 
H,  nMwnneto,  the  KerriL  Bei^aL 
i7.  d^uKo,  the  Black-Headed  KerriL  Australia. 
JT.  svioMCa,  Shaw's  Chittul.   Indian  Ocean. 
J7.  uMtena,  the  Chittul.  China  and  Indian  Ocean. 
ff.  HMntalu,  the  Pale  Chittul.   Indian  Ocean. 
H.  oeeOata,  the  Eyed  Chittul.   Australian  Seas. 
A.  tpiralii,  the  Stiiddil.   Indian  Ocean. 
H.  mianwdata,  the  Ringed  Sea-Snake.  India. 
ff.  tnrpm,  the  Bough  Ses^Snake.  Singnpom. 
if.  Mmttooms,  tbe  Blush  Ssa'Snake.  Bengal. 

7.  CUfti^iifti— Bostral  broad,  traaivene ;  lower  triangokif 
nasal  truncated  or  notched  in  front ;  ventral  shields  flat : 
head  elongate,  depressed  ;  eyes  large. 

C.  inornaia.   Indian  Ocean. 
C.  faaeitUa,   Indian  Ocean. 

8.  Kerilia. — ^Rostral  broad,  transversa ;  lower  triangukr ; 
nasal  truncated  in  front;  ventral  shield  broad,  convex, 
forming  a  slight  keeled  ridge;  tbe  binder  ones  with  a  keel 
on  ea^  side ;  bead  abort,  ^elvii^ ;  seales  voir  latge, 
broad,  6-sided;  eyes  rather  large,  over  third  ana  fourth 
latnal  shields. 

K.  Jerdoniit  the  Kerilia.  Uadiai. 

**  Lalnal  shield  OGcnOTing  the  front  half  of  the  lip  ; 
over  the  fifth  or  sixtn  shield;  hinder  part  of  the 
covered  with  small  acalaa;  ventral  aeales  generally 
S-rowed,  forming  a  kaeM  rid^  boom  nnited  in  pain 
into  ft-sided  shields. 
9.&fdr%u. 

Il.mo^or^  the  SeSpSnake.   India ;  Australia, 
if.  onAH/atef,  the  Bingsd  Sea-Snake.  Singapore. 

c.  Body  covered  with  smooth  polished  imbricate  soalee ;  head 
as  laige  as  tbe  body  ;  ventral  shields  rather  large,  trans- 
verse, smooth,  folded  together  and  keeled. 

10.  Tomogatter.—^eiA  with  regular  shields ;  snperdliaiy 
shields  simple ;  ventral  shields  entire. 

T.  Egdoaxii.    Indian  Ocean. 

II.  Siephanohydra. — Head  shields  nnmenmi;aopordIiax7 
shields  3  or  4 ;  ventral  shields  nicked  behind. 
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8.  fiuca,  JiikM*i  Hypotroidiu.  Dunlty  Itludi. 

£,  Head  covered  with  Bcmles,  tike  the  bodj ;  noetrile  niT- 
roanded  hy  a  Koall,  contmnoiu  ring  ;  evet  sorroiinded 
hy  a  Miies  of  imoll  Kales ;  labial  uieldi  small,  with  a 
luj[er  series  above  them ;  pupil  roond ;  Tentral  shields 
very  smkll,  scale-Uka  H|>tnted  on  each  side  of  a 
keeled  ridf^.  The  spedet  are  all  inhj^tanta  Af 
Aerochordina. 

12.  Chernfdnu.— Tail  compressed,  sword-shaped,  prehen- 
sile ;  body  /oaifonn,  covered  with  Bmi41  riiombic  scales,  with 
a  oentral  tubeiealar  keeL 

C.  gmMUam^  the  CSienTdru.  Uadtii.  For  figim 

see  Htdbos. 
C.  annulatua.  Madias. 

13.  Acrochordut.—lKl  conical,  tapering,  moderate  \  body 
foufbrm,  covered  with  tricuspid  lealei. 

A.  /ovameiM.  Java, 

11.  Tail  conical,taperiiig.  Belly  rcnuided  beneath,  with  more 
OT  less  brood  Dand-like  shields.   Rivers  or  ponds. 

A.  Head  shielded ;  tail  scaly  beneath;  abdominal  shields 

flat,  small,  6-sided,  with  a  keel  on  each  side,  ao  if  fonned 
of  two  united  scales ;  nostrils  in  a  ring  of  small  scales ; 
scales  keeled.  Erpdonina. 

\A.Erpeton. 

E.  UntaaduBf  the  Erpeton.  [Ekpiton.] 

B.  Head  shielded  ;  tail  with  two  series  of  shields  benath ; 

nostrils  between  two  shitilds ;  abdominal  diielda  bioad, 
keeled  on  each  dde ;  icaUa  unooth.  BiHona. 

16.  BUia.   Head  naaU. 

B.  hytbvidet. 

C.  Head  shielded ;  scales  striated,  and  keeled  or  smooth ; 

tail  conical,  tapering,  with  two  series  of  shields  beneath ; 
nosthU  in  centre  of  a  large  nasal  shield,  with  a  groove 
to  the  onter  side ;  ventral  shields  ronnded  (or  rarely 
slightly  keeled  on  the  sides)  :  bontal  shields  3,  rarely 
£  or  4,  all  small.  Cerherina. 

a.  Crown  scaly ;  occipital  radimentanr ;  frontals  4 ;  anterior 
pair  very  small. 

16.  CMsTHb-ficales  keeled,  striated ;  hinder  hUal  shield 

low. 

C.  einertus,  the  Raroo  Bokadam.  Indiib 
C.  aeiUut.  Borneo. 

€.  wnieotor,  Philippuua. 
Catutntiii,  Aoitnlia. 

i.  Crown  shielded ;  occipital  moderate. 

*  Head  distinct,  depressed ;  frontals  4 ;  anterior  pair  small ; 
rostral  ronnded. 

17.  Fnrania. — Scales  smooth;  iBTMith  vjipu  labial  low, 
with  a  large  shield  over  it. 

F.  SubMii.  Bengal. 

**  Head  distinct,  depressed  ;frottta1i  3  ;aiit«iortnunne; 
rostral  rounded, 

t  Fourth  and  fifth  hinder  labial  shields  small  or  divided. 

18.  iToma^qpns.— Scales  keeled. 
S.  buccaia.  Java. 

S.  Hardwkii.  India. 

19.  i>Ayft^lD|w£b-4Gales  nuoth. 
P.pmelaUL  India. 

tt>  Hinder  Ubial  large,  like  otheni  scales  keeled}  rostral 
ronnded. 

80.  CTronofM.— Scales  tnueated,  itnD^y  kaalsd,  itziatod ; 
eye  over  fonnh  shield. 

U.  anguUUut.   Tropical  America. 

21.  TocAynMtea.— Scales  tmucated,  atn»f^  kaahd. 
T.  LeopardhuL 

SS.  Tr«uidofkiai—Sa]M  oval^  keeled,  itiialad ;  trfvuK 
fDurth  and  fifth  shield. 

T.  S^chitUmu,  the  Chittee.  Ceylon. 
23.  J^ron.— Scales  ovate,  slightly  keeled,  anootli. 
If.  Riekardaonn.  Anstialia. 
KtrivHt^t^  India. 


S4.  J?tfM0|is.— SnlM  onto,  poUihai;  of  bick  and  tul 

keeled. 

H,  oan'naanufot.   North  America. 

ttt  Hinder  labials laigtiflike others;  scalessmooth ;  roittal 
ronnded. 

S6.  ffvpsu-AmOr-Seventh  labial  lacge ;  cgr*  over  fmrlk 
ud  fifth  labial ;  loreal  distinct. 
S.  plua^ea.  Borneo. 
S.  Sardwieiii.  Penang. 
M.  Atr,  the  Ular  Aw.  Boowo. 
S.  bUinecUa.  China, 
ir,  Ckmentia.  China. 
H.Bemuttii.  China. 

S6.  Fesraneia. — The  seventh  labial  large  ;  eye  onr  fin 
third  and  fourth  labial. 

F.faaciata,  the  Wampan-Snake.   New  Oileui. 

27.  .^K^wM,— The  seventh  labial  Urn  ;  eyu  over  tU 
fbnrth  labiu;  wiUal  ihi^  Imndt  body  thick ;  kml 
none. 

If.  Martii.  BrazU. 

S6.  Hygina, — ^The  seventh  lalual  lam ;  ayes  ever  tbi 
fonrtii  lamal ;  ventral  shield  nanow  %  bwly  danderi  km) 

none. 

H.fcuaata.  Demerara. 

S9.  i>infaic&i>— The  seventh  labial  short,  small;  ejeors 
third  and  fourth  labial ;  loreal  none. 

D.  pUoatUit.   New  Orleans ;  North  America. 

***  Head  moderate,  depressed;  frontal  3;  anterior  doofitt 
arec^  between  toe  aaaala ;  aerrath  smooth  i  nstnl 
nnnded. 

30.  /WottMi.^Scales  broad,  ihomUe;  vental  AUi 
xonnded ;  loreal  none ;  eye  ovar  tUid  lalnaL 

F.  ImuobaHa,  Timor. 
F.  vnitiehr.  Borneo. 

31 .  fTmzrdb.— Scales  broad,  rhombic ;  ventnl  lUddi 
ronnded ;  eye  over  fourth  shield ;  loreal  sqaars. 

0.  bieolor,  the  Gerard.    West  Indies. 

38.  iTtputer.— Scales  narrow,  fiattaned;  vaUnl  liiiddt 
keeled  at  each  end ;  loreal  square. 
H./oiicatua.   West  Indies. 

****  Head  indistinct ;  frtmtal  4;  anterior  4-sided,  ntl* 
smaller ;  scales  smooth ;  body  ^UndiiciL 

83.  J(ai(»r.—Body  cyUndrieal;  loreal  diield  mm; 
tttaiior  frontal  4-ei(»d ;  posterior  oeolar  2. 

A.«rythrogrimmM»f  the  Striped-Wampom.  Kott 
America. 

34.  BadUia.—Umii  small,  enucal ;  body  sBbnliDdiiol: 
anterior  frontal  very  small,  tiiangolar;  kml  diMincti 

posterior  ocnlar. 

R.  JruUaa.  India. 

26.Miralia. — Head  small,  eonial;  body  emapmwli 
fruital  pUtes  2  pairs ;  loreal  none ;  poalai«  ocular  & 
it.  obsnuirM.  Java. 

Head  moderate,  depreaaed ;  frontal  ehisldi,  2, 
lateral ;  rostnl  shield  angnlar,  hi|^  M»et,  between  froetili 
and  nasal. 

36.  iljUMob— Head  small ;  rostnl  plate  large,  ffodseed 
between  the  frnntal.angalar  and  recarred  in  front. 

F.  alivaeea.  Mexico. 

Headamalli  frontal  shields  8,  transrem^  bud-lib; 
nstaul  triangslar,  anlin^nlar. 

37.  iVpQnmo. 
P.mdMgria,  Ooines. 

D.  Head  covered  vrith  small  eealet;  tail  with  one  i«w«f 
shields  beneath;  abdominal  shield  broad,  roudi^ 
smooth ;  nontiil  in  a  shield,  anterior,  mUatanl;  mm 
geannlar,  with  rowi  of  kaelod  aealaa.  JbmtdKmim 

Zmiodtmm. 

X.JoomietUt  the  Gonionota.  Java. 

Dr.  Gray  says,  "The  separation  of  the  specimens  of  dji 
fiunily  into  species  and  genera  is  attended  with  rest  ob> 
culty ;  the  form  and  number  of  the  shidds  of  tbehcadt  un 
ton^,  and  ghia  ar«  ^U>le  to  irmaf  vwriatimi.  naft.eBlr  ift  v» 
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dHferant  mdmeniflmtoftaitin  OstwondM  of  die  nms 
iadividuL  Tba  two  ventnl  leriei  of  soalei  are,  m  tho 
■iM  iDBeimeD,  wawtiiiwi  lepirate,  ud  at  other  timet 
uitodintoa  dudd;  ind  many  ipecimeiu  have  a  lenei  of 
naU  triuniUr  diuldi  on  the  edge  of  the  Hps,  brtveen  the 
ntttim ^Qw  lip-^deU, not  foond in  other  udiTidBaU  of 
the  nune  cpectei.  ,    ,  ,  ^ 

The  dlitribntion  of  the  coIootb  on  the  body  apjpears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  pnrmaDent  characters  of  the  Bpectes;  but 
this  becomes  leas  dutiDct  in  the  older  ipedmens,  and  u  often 
loBt  in  the  specimens  that  have  been  earelewlj  or  long 
pieserred  in  a  maseam."  „   ,    ,  at* 

The  existence  of  thU  family  of  Water-Snakes  has  nndooM- 
edly  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  a  large  Ophidian,  which 
meeU  the  popnlar  view  of  a  Great  8ea-Serpent,  exuta.  In 
all  cases  however  the  reports  'of  the  esistence  of  aneh  a  croa- 
tnra  ban  been  tnoed  tothee^axe  «r  sight  (rf  eome  other 
ammal.  or  to  the  eiaggerated  npresentations  of  some  other 
utBisI  object.  The'^dirida  amount  the  Ophtdta  are  of 
compaatiTClr  amaU  die,  seldom  eqaalljng  the  Bcida  m  this 
xespect,  and  fallii^  far  short  of  the  enormooa  dimenaionB 
popnlarly  attributed  to  the  Great  SearSerpent. 

HYDROBORACITE.   [Miini«A«MT,  5. 1.] 

HYDBOCYON,  a  genns  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  Maior- 
eoptengn  Abdommaiet.  The  speries  are  very  nomerons. 
T^ey  have  the  point  of  the  mnsxle  foimed  by  the  inter- 
nuxillariea,  the  maxiUaries  nearer,  before  the  eyea,  and 
eompletinc  the  apertore;  the  tongne  and  vomer  smooth, 
the  jawi  with  conical  teeth,  and  the  large  mboAital  coven 
the  cheek  like  an  opercnlnm.       ..  „    ^  , 

A  large  nomber  of  speciai  inhibit  BiwL  TIH7  ate  alio 

found  in  the  Nile.  *  _j 

HYDROIDA,  a  name  given  to  a  section  of  the  order 
Pofyo^tra,  embracing  fonna  resembling  the  freth-water 
JfyAu  in  m  nmididty  of  their  orgiinisation.  The  foUow- 
iuU  Dr.  Johnitoo*B  arrangement  of  the  bmilin  of  British 
Zoophytes  reflBrted  to  the  Hj/droida 

*  Ovisacs  or  bnlbnlet  naked,  bad-like,  ptillalating  from  the 
bases  of  the  tentacnla. 

THhiarinaf  Ehienberg  {TubuUMriOf  Unnms;  Tubitr- 
lariada,  Johnstim ;  Les  Tabolaires,  Van  Beneden). 

Family  I^Pdyiw  naked,  or  with  only  a  ludioiantaiy 
poly^om.  Cfrynidet. 

t  Polyps  naked. 
The  tentacnla  aeattered.  CKnw. 
The  tentacnla  in  one  row.  Eydraetinia. 

tt  Polyps  mth  a  homy  enticle. 

The  t«Btaenla  with  globose  tipa.  Coryne. 
The  tentacnla  filiform.  Cordj/liofhmi. 

Family  11.— Polypidom  fistnlar  j  the  tentaenh  whorled. 
Tubmariada. 

t  The  toitacnla  in  a  aingle  whorl.  EtiidendniiM, 
tf  The  tootaenlft  inn  double  whorL 

Polypidom  rooted.  TuMaria. 
Pefypidom  unrooted  and  deddnens.  Corymorpha. 

**  OriMce-inthefonnofhomycBpsulea  or  vesicles  scattered 
on  the  polypidoms,  aod  deddnons. 
Strtularina,  Ehrenberg  (Sertularia,  Lionana). 

Funi^UI.— Cella  of  the  polyp  aeanle.  Strtidariada. 

t  Cells  Userial. 

Cells  alteroate,  tabular.  HaUeiwn. 
CeUa  vasifonn,  everted.  Sert^ria. 
Galls  etmieo-tDbular,  appreised.  TkMiaiia. 
ft  Cells  nniserial. 

TIw  Inandileta  plumose  or  pectinate.  HamidaHa. 
The  tmpcnleta  whorled.  Amtamtdaneu 

Family  IT.— Polype-oells  on  ringed  stalks. 

Campanylariada. 

Cells  alternate,  eampannlate.  Laomedta. 
Cells  irregnUr,  or  whorled.  Qmpanvlaria. 

***  Pd^ps  prapaaUing  by  buds  and  ova,  ^ich  develop 
n^BMlves  on  and  m  the  body  of  the  parent. 

BMho,  Ehrenberg  {Hydra,  Unnms;  Bydraidm,  Jdm- 
itMi).  One  genu  only.  Hjmv, 


HYDBOPBLTIDEJB,  W^AUtdt^  %  natural  order 
Exogenous  Plants  (Obflemitfexe  of  Torrey,  Gray,  end  Lind- 
ley).  The  species  are  aqoatic  plants,  with  floating  peltate 
leaves.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  yellow,  or  patple.  Sepals 
3  or  4,  coloured  inside.  Petals  3  or  4,  alternate  with  the 
sepals.  Stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  hypogynons,  arising 
from  an  obscure  torus.  Antbera  linear,  tnmed  inwards, 
continuous  with  the  filaments.  Carpels  3  or  more,  termi- 
nated  by  a  short  style.  Ovnles  onhotropsl,  pCTdaloos. 
Froit  indehiscent,  tipped  by  the  hardened  Btyle.  Seede 
definite,  pendulous.  Embryo  minute,  £-lobed,  inclosed  in 
Uie  fiesby  sae  of  the  amnios,  at  the  apex  of  the  necletts,  and 
external  to  an  abundant  fleshy  albumen.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  near  relationship  of  these  plants  to  the  Water' 
LiUei.  Thn  are  Amwiean  water-plants,  found  from 
Guyana  to  New  Jersey,  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Australia 
beyond  the  tropics. 

Hydrdf^tutmtwna  is  nid  to  be  nutritious,  but  sli^tly 
astrin^t.  Ine  leaves  are  employed  as  a  lemsdy  m 
pbtfaius  and  dysentery. 

HYDROPHITE.  [MmreALOGY,  &  1.1 

HYDROTALCITET.  [Mixiiuloot,&1.1 

HYMENOPHYLLEJE,  a  family  of  Ferns  including  the 
British  genera  SymenophyUum  and  TWcAontonei.  The 
fronds  consist  of  braocbei  veiDs,  each  accompanied  Uiroagh- 
oot  by  a  membranous  wing  or  margin ;  a  clost^r  of  capenlea, 
nearly  apberieal,  is  seated  on  one  of  these  vans  which  pro- 
jeet  beyond  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  the  duster  bebg  inclosed 
in  a  kind  of  cup-like  involacre, 

I.   Triekomanet  has  theea  on  an  elongated  filiform  ieoep> 
taele  within  a  cup-sh^ed  iavolncre  M  the  anno  textat 

with  the  frond.  '  , 

T.radiean$,  Babington,  the  Bristle- Fern  (2*.  fpemuitm, 
Wildenow),  has  fronds  three  or  fuor  times  pionatifid, 
^abrons;  segments  uniform,  linear;  involucres  solitary,  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  segments ;  setec  at  first  included, 
ultimately  very  prominent  The  frond  in  &ct  consists  of 
bard  wiry  branched  ribs,  each  furnished  throughout  with  a 
rather  membranous  wing.  Rhizome  black,  downy,  very 
long.  Fronds  rather  tnangnl&r,  very  much  divided,  from  4 
to  8  inches  long.   Involucres  scarcely  winged. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  fern,  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
its  rarity,  its  susceptibility  to  injury  from  exposure  whui 
in  cultivation,  and  its  entire  aMenoe  from  all  Europeaa 
countries  or  idands,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ireland.  In 
texture  as  well  as  in  scent  it  resembles  some  of  the  marine 
AlgOf  and  it  has  been  observed  to  assume  a  life-like  appear- 
ance on  being  immersed  in  water  after  being  kept  perfectly 
dry  for  years.  At  the  present  time  this  plant  is  to  be  foond 
nowhere  but  in  Ireland,  though  formerly  it  is  said  to  have 
grown  at  Bell  Bank,  in  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  lately  sup- 
pcned  by  some  botaoists  that  there  are  two  Irish  species  of 
Triehomanet,  the  Killamey  and  the  Gloain  Caragh  plants. 
Mr.  Newman  however  believes  the  la'ter  to  be  merely  a 
variety  of  T.  tpedoaamf  and  calls  it  T.  i.  Andrevtii.  It 
differs  from  the  former  in  having  lanceolate  fronds  and 
winged  involucres.  It  is  foand  in  very  damp  shady  places. 
No  other  Ism  will  thrive  well  in  s  ease  mth  the  TWeAo- 
monef,  the  treatment  required  for  one  being  desUuctive 
to  the  other.  The  THAomana  will  five  or  even  grow 
lazily  in  a  glass  with  other  £sm^  but  will  nerer  attain 
a  vigorous  state  of  growth. 

II.  Bymnophj/llum  hu  the  thecK  on  a  nam>w  subdavate 
receptacle  within  a  ft^ved  inndaers  of  the  same  tej^on 

with  the  frond. 

ff.  Tmirie^etue,  the  Tunbridge  Filmy  Fern,  has  pinnate 
fronds;  innna  distichous;  segments  linear,  andivided,  or 
bifid,  spinosely  serrate;  involucre  compressed,  spioosely 
serrate ;  rachishroadly  winged.  It  is  slender  and  delicate,  the 
rhizome  very  long  and  thread-shaped.  Pmnie,  rachia,  and  invo- 
lucres in  the  same  place.  Valves  of  the  involacre  adpresaed 
throoghoot  the  greater  part  of  tbdr  length,  slightly  gibbons 
at  the  base.  It  is  found  amongst  moss  and  in  shady  places,  on 
the  aorfaee  of  rocks  and  atones,  in  many  places  in  £ngland, 
Wales,and  Ireland.  Tins  plant  is  the  TVtcAomanet  TVindri^ 
enw  of  Linnaras,  Hudson,  and  many  of  our  earlier  authors. 

S.  WUioni,  Wilson's  Filmy  Fern,  has  pinnate  frondi^ 
pinnie  recurved ;  s^;ment8  Imear,  nndivideil,  or  b^fid, 
spinosely  serrate ;  involacre  inflated,  entire ;  rauiia  t<r'ghily 
bordered.  It  resembles  the  preoe^ng  spedes,  but  the 
Ipiuui  enrro  backward  and  tho  inTducreiKfonrard.  jThe 
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nlTMof  tin  involDcn  an  conw  or  gibbou  tlvnghoot, 
tMdiiiig  only  adgn,  which  ue  quit*  entire.  The 

range  of  thiinwciei  Menu  to  be  mach  more  extenelTe  then 
thit  of  S.  SStniridffmM;  it  alio  eppean  to  be  a  nuve 
northern  ipedee.  ana  gennallj  to  prefer  a  greater  eleratioo  ; 
itill  the  two  plants  an  often  intannixed,  partiealarly  abent 
tha  waterfalla  in  the  Tidnity  of  Killaraaj,  and  it  ia  fee- 
qaently  very  difficult  to  diitii^aijih  the  ma  from  tha  other. 

gfewman,  BritUh  Ftnu.) 
YOSCIAMA.  [CauuaTaT,  S.  1.1 
HYPERURIC  ACID.  [Cbrhutbt,  iS.  &] 
HYFOXIDACEiB,  ff^oxid*,  a  natural  order  of  Endo- 
genous HerbaceoQS  Plants,  with  a  tuberona  or  fibroni 
pereonisl  root.   Leaves  alwayi  growing  from  the  root  and 
crewSf  nowhere  else,  linear  entire,  plaited,  of  a  diy  texlar«. 


Soapee  eimple  or  branched,  occaiionallj  very  ibort.  Flowen 

complete,  hermaphrodite.  Perianth  petaloid,  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  6-parted,  with  tha  lepab  Conner  than  the  petab. 
Stenwia  6^  inierted  Into  the  bsae  of  tha  eigments  of  the 
paiUnth ;  filamenta  distinct ;  anthen  tamed  lowiTda, 
S-celled,  erect,  opening  lengthwise.  The  nomber  of  tbe 
plants  of  this  order  is  veiy  inconiiderable.  Those  that  ire 
known  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Anstralia,  the  Eut 
Indies,  the  tropics  of  America,  and  tbe  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States.  .  ^ 

Tha  roots  of  Cwadigo  orehwuU*  are  somewhat  bitter  sn- 
aromatic,  and  are  employed  medicinally  in  India.  The 
tvbes  of  C.  ttant  are  eatsn  in  the  Marianne  IsUnda ;  tboM 
(rf  ffypwii  ireda  an  employed  by  the  aborigines  of  North 
America  in  healing  nlosis  and  ag«ut  intermittenta. 


IBALIA.  rOuucout.] 

IBRAIL,  IfiRAtLOW,  or  BRAXLOW,  a  lane  town  in 
Wallachfa,  U  ntuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danabe,  16 
miles  S.  from  Oalatz,  103  miles  N.E.  from  Bakharest,  and 
has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  nearly  opposite  the 
Tnrkiah  fortress  of  Matchin,  and  is  the  chief  shippins  port  of 
WaUachia,  whoice  the  com  and  other  prodaeta  of  that  prin- 
oijttlity  an  aborted.  Tbe  town  has  of  late  ^ears  risen 
nj^y  in  extant  and  importance.  Its  popolatim  in  1838 
was  estimated  at  onljy  6000.  The  harhow,  fanned  by  an 
am  tha  Dunhe,  is  sheltered  by  an  island.  Then  an 
extendve  granaries  and  warehonses  in  the  town.  Between 
COO  and  700  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  harbour  annnally. 
Ifanv  of  tbe  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  tbe  etnrgeon  fisheries 
of  ue  Danube.  In  tbe  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
Bnssians  in  the  18lh  century,  the  town  was  more  than  once 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  RosRians,  who  burnt  it  in  1770. 
After  the  peace  of  Kntschuk-Kainardji  in  17^4,  the  town  was 
strongly  fortified  in  the  European  manner ;  bat  the  Russians 
took  it  again  in  18S8,  and  demolished  its  defenoast  It  mi 
restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 

ICARIAN  SEA.   [^osAH  Su.l 

ICTERIA.  rMiRtrUDX.] 

ICTINIA.  CFAUomo*:] 

IDE.  rLaooiBoin.] 

IDRIALINE.  [Chehbtbt,  A  8.] 

lERAX.  [Faloomiox.1 

IONATIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  tiio  nataisil 
order  XMOflMcnv.  One  of  the  species  of  this  ffenas,/.a«Mni| 
yields  the  St.  Ignatius's  Beans  of  India,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Papeete,  they  are  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  cholera. 
Ko  proof  has  been  afforded  of  their  efficacy  in  this  disease, 
and  Dr.  Lindley  ('  Vegetable  Kingdom  *1  saya  that  convnl- 
siona  and  giddineu  are  known  to  follow  tndr  oahibition  whan 
^Ten  in  an  over-dose. 

ILICIN.  [Ch«mibtbt,511.] 

ILKESTON.  [DKBBTsmaa.] 

ILMINSTER.  [SOMRRSEIBHIRS.] 

IL8LET,  east:  [BcRKsaiBa.] 

IMPERATORIN.  [CBtinsTaT,  A  1.1 

IMPftOVBMENTS,  PUBLia   [Pobuo  iHtMvunim.] 

INDIAN  EMPIRE.  The  British  Empfrt  in  India  now 
extends  from  the  Indus  on  the  west  to  the  Tmiaaaerim  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Eastern  Straits  Settlements  on  the  east,  and 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  tbe  fiontierspf  Nepaol 
on  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  on  tbe  south.  Under  the 
head  HiNomTAR  an  ample  desoription  has  been  given  of  the 
whole  of  that  great  peninsula,  indndicg  the  nnjah,  Go^ 

('erat,  and  the  island  of  Cutch.  Sinde  is  described  sepirately 
SiNDE,  S,  1],  as  are  also  tbe  Tenaaserim  Provinces  [Tknas- 
SKRiu],  and  the  Eaotem  Straits  Settlements  [Malaoci; 

PSHANO,  PVU>  ;  SlHOAPOHl], 

The  administration  of  British  India  is  now  under  the 
Governor  General  uf  India  in  Council  (who  is  Governor  of 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal),  tbe  LientenanUOovemorof  Bengal, 
tha  lieutenant-Govemor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
the  OovemoT  of  the  Presidency  of  Madrai^  and  the  OovetBor 
of  the  PttsideBcy  of  Bombi^.  A  Retun  famished  by  the 
But  India  Ooapany,  snd  presented  to  the  Honst  of  Com- 


mons, Joly  S3,  16fi7,  liTes  the  foltowing  lammiiy  of  ths 
anaa  and  popoUtion  w  tho  variona  statei  cunpriiM  anoct 
these  govsmiMots 


BRITISH  STATES 
{under  tho 
aovenet^OeBcial  of  India 
Lleutensnt-Oofemw  of  Bangal .      .  . 

LieuteiuDt^JoTemor  of  K.  W.  ProrincM 
GoYflmu  of  the  PmideDcy  of  Madiu  . 
Qorenor  of  the  'PnMnej  of  Bombay  . 

Totdtf  Mtbli  Stoee 

NATIVE  STATES 
laeludad 
In  the  Piestdenoj  of  Beegal  . 
1b  tbe  Ffeiidew7  ef  Msdiu  . 
Zb  the  Prestdenej  of  Bembv 

TMdefNelive8Mes  . 


BVsneh  PoiK«ioni 
Pottaguese  PoMeirieu 

Total  ti  Fmiga  Foismioaa 

Total  . 


Sq.  UiUfc  Ptfolilior 

346,050  2tfii5fin 

SS1,M9  *OJU»PJ 

105,759  S9,(5),1M 

182,090  «,437.»; 

131,044  11,7N,M 


8S7,41S 

131MNI 

815,533 

38,703,301 

51,603 

5,218,171 

60,575 

037,910 

48,371^ 

k 

188 

1006 

313,3a 

1254 

517,14» 

1.460,576 

180,884,297 

The  total  revenue  of  British  Tn^  for  the  year  eoM 
April  30.  18C6,  was  S8,S91,899/. ;  the  total  expenditnis 
wae  89,864,000f.,  showing  an  exeess  of  e^Mnditnre  over 
income  of  972,791/.  The  total  amount  of  the  poblic  debts 
bearing  interest,  April  30,  ISfiS,  was  48,014,2442.,  on  which 
the  annual  amount  of  interest  was  9,879,931^ 

The  total  value  of  tbe  imports  in  IfiM  from  British  Indis 
into  the  United  Kingdom  was  10,672,876/..  and  the  totsl 
value  of  the  exports  thereto,  being  tbe  proance  and  mm- 
Csctnres  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  9,187^06/.,  exelsnm 
of  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  prodtice  vafoed  at  ^.Tw 
Previooi  to  the  fanakiiv  oat  of  the  gnat  muUar,  ue 
army  of  the  Britiah  government  in  India,  including  bet 
Majesty's  tnx^  and  the  Company*a  Enropean  and  nUn 
troopa  of  all  arms,  eonaiitod  of  S89,sa9  tnen;  asffielr, 
Queen's  troops,  Europeans,  99,480;  Company's  troops,  Eu- 
ropeans, 19,988;  nauve  troops,  240,191.  The  MotiDgeot 
troops  of  tbe  native  states,  commanded  by  BritiJi  oocen, 
and  available,  under  treaties,  for  use  by  the  British  ptr»n- 
ment,  amounted  to  about  38,000  men.  . 

The  Indian  navy  eonsiaU  of  about  twelve  iteam-vesieli  oi 
war  and  tranaporta,  and  abont  the  aame  nnmber  of  suwl 
veasels,  armed  with  gau,  bmAm  n  ataam-flotiUa  k*  >u>" 
navigation.  . 

The  histoTT  of  Hindustan,  and  the  origin  and  {HOnMia 
the  East  India  Company  are  namted  under  HimitnTii* 
Ean  Iifou  Comvaiit.   Further  hiatotical  details  aie  gtM 
under  AnumiTaM,  3. 1 ;  SutoB,  &  1 ;  and  Tsaanoiui 
Imbu,  &  1|  ia  which  last  artiele  the  unaUva  u  bceegH 
down  to  the  date  of  the  tteaty  ''(^^^^g]^ 
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We  bIuII  now  add  the  additional  historical  details  down  to 
the  pment  time  (March,  1858),  in  the  form  of  a  chronological 
accoont,  arranged  under  each  of  the  tnccessiTe  yeara, 
1847. 

JasavT  13.  The  Vider  Lai  Sing  deposed,  on  evidence  of 
tresfiODahle  corretponrtence  with  iQHorgent  Sikhs. 
AngHkt  4.  £&rl  of  Dalhoosie  appointed  goTemor-general- 
1848. 

April  SO.  Mr.  Tana  A^ew  and  lient  Andenon,  with  « 
imaU  bodj  of  troops,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Moottan  on  the 
19th  of  April,  accomi>aniedby  the  newly  appointed  governor. 
Mr.  Apnew  and  Lieut  Andenoa  were  maniered  on  the  fol- 
lowing dny,  hy  order  of  Mooliaj,  the  ex-goremor,  who  imne- 
diatelj  b^ian  preparations  for  a  war  with  the  British.  Lieut 
Edwaxdea,  who  was  then  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indoi, 
having  made  a  janction  with  the  troops  noder  General  Cort- 
land, they  descended  by  the  western  bank  of  the  Indos,  while 
10,000  troops  sent  by  Moolraj  descended  by  the  eastern 
bank.  Edward es  ciMsed  the  Indus  with  3,000  irregular 
troopa  and  aboot  80  cavalry,  but  no  artillery,  in  order  to 
nake  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Nawab  of  fiahwul- 
poor,  leaving  Cortland  to  procure  boats  and  bring  over  the 
rest  of  the  troops  and  guns.  Before  this  could  be  done,  the 
txoope  of  the  Nawab  were  defeated,  and  Edwardee,  with  Ms 
■mul  body  of  men,  was  attacked  Moolnj's  feroa  of  10,000 
men  and  10  guns.  Edwardea  muted  the  nitnatad  attacks 
of  the  enuny,  till  at  length  Cortland  got  over  gun  after  gnu, 
and  gradoal  ninforeements  of  men.  The  ffiUi  forces  were 
then  defeated,  aod  fled  to  the  city  of  Mooltan.  This  was 
the  battle  of  Kennyree,  Jane  18,  which  lasted  nice  honii. 

July.  Lieut.  Edwardea  and  the  Nawab  of  Bahwulpoor 
invest  the  city  of  Hooltaa. 

August  18.  General  Whiah  anivea  with  additional  troops 
heforo  Mooltan,  and  a  bomhaidmcnt  b  eonmmwad  on  the 
12th  of  Septomber. 

September  22.  General  Wluah,  in  eonieqnenee  of  the  de- 
sertion of  Shere  Sing  with  0,000  tiot^  and  a  quantity  of 
artillery,  ia  obliged  to  ruae  the  siege,  and  take  np  »  poBtion 
in  the  vicinity,  waiting  for  reinforcements. 

Noramber,  December.  Various  movements  by  the  Sikh 
fbrcea  under  Shere  Sing  and  Chnttnr  Sing,  and  the  Britidi 
under  Ooieml  Oongh  and  MajtHr-Oeneral  Tliaekwell,  The 
Sikha  are  driven  from  an  adrantageona  p«»iti(m  at  Bhamr* 
nnggur  hy  Thackwell,  November  S,  who  »§ua  dtEuto  themf 
Deeambv  3,  below  Vixierabad. 

December  87.  Beinforcementa  baring  omTed,  the  en- 
trenchments  of  Hodtan  are  agun  attacked.  « 
1848. 

Janmuy  S.  The  city  of  Mooltan  taken  by  atotm. 

Janoary  19.  Battle  of  Chillianwallah,  between  the  forcea 
under  Sir  Hogh  Gou^h  and  the  Sikhs.  In  this  battle  Sir  H. 
Ooogh  attacked  precipitately ;  and  thoogh  the  enemy  snffered 
great  loss  and  retired,  the  loss  of  the  &iljah  was  2,367,  and 
the  Sikha  were  still  in  force,  and  expecting  to  be  joined  by 
Chnttnr  Sing  vrith  a  huge  force  of  insurgents  from  Attodc. 
8irH.Ooagb,in  bis  despatch,  said  the  victory  was  complete ; 
bot  the  Duke  of  Welungton  and  the  Bii^  government 
thonpht  othenrise,  and  on  the  7th  <^  March  bir  Charles 
Napier  was  ^pointed  to  aapenede  Sir  Hvg^  Oragh  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Jurnanr  22.  Piaeticable  Inraadiaa  having  heoi  made  in  the 
dtadel  of  Mooltan,  and  preparationa  lude  for  storming, 
Moolnj  anraenderedhimasIfandUiegairiaon  unconditionally. 

Jaanaiy  14  to  Febraary  16.  After  the  battle  of  Cbillian- 
walUh  there  vme  aBveralmovementa  of  the  Sikh  forces  and 
the  British. 

Febnianr  17.  Oeoecal  Whiah  creasea  the  Cheaah,  and 
brings  his  nma  into  commonicatioa  with  thoae  of  General 

Ooogh  • 

February  SI.  Batile  of  Ooojerat.  By  this  hsttla  the  brave 
old  General  Oough  retrieved  his  character  and  woo  addi* 
tional  fame.  The  Sikhs  under  Cbnttur  Sing  and  Shere  Sing, 
were  atrou^y  posted  at  the  viil^  of  Gooierat,  with  00,000 
men  and  6ft  pieeaa  ol  artillery.  The  British  force  was  24,000 
men  and  97  pieoaa  of  artillmy.  The  battle  iMted  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  momiiig  till  fmr  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
SJEha  wen  in  fiiU  retreat,  which  the  British  cavalry  and 
hoiie^rtilleiy  eoon  converted  into  a  rent.  They  were  pur- 
sued fifteen  miles.  The  two  leaden  eses4>ed  with  about 
8,000  men  into  the  Salt  Range  Hills.  The  final  naolt  was 
that  63  of  their  gnns  and  all  their  ammunition  and  warlike 
itona  Ml  into  iCe  handa  of  Qi»  Bdtiah,  whoia  loia  wm  enhr 
807kiUedandwoanded.  ^ 


March  14.  Chuttur  Sing,  Shere  Sing,  and  the  principal 
chieb  of  the  Sikhs,  together  with  16,000  men  of  the  Sikh 
army,  surrender,  with  ul  their  arms  and  41  guns,  to  Major- 
General  Gilbert,  at  Rawul  Pmdee. 

March  29.  Proclamation  by  the  governor-general,  an< 
nonncing  the  annexation  of  ihe  Panjab  to  the  Britioh  poiaea- 
sions  in  India.  'Dhuleep  Sing,  the  deposed  Maha-Kaja  of 
Lahore,  retiraa  to  Poonah,  on  a  pennon  of  40,000/.a  year. 

May  6.  Sir  Ouilea  Napiw  aitivea  at  CidcDUa  aa  Cun- 
mander-in-Chief. 

September.  Moolraj  haviog  been  condemned  to  death  in 
August,  for  the  morder  of  Aguewand  Andmon,  ia  aentaneed 
to  txanapoctation  for  lifis. 

1850. 

February  27.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  by  a  general  order,  dis- 
bands the  66th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  for  mutiny. 
May  £5.  Embassy  firom  the  B^a  of  N^anl  aixim  ia 

Ensland. 

July  2.  Sir  Charles  Napier  reeipis  his  office  of  CommaiideF* 
in-Chief,  and  arrives  in  London,  March  19, 1861. 

1851. 

January  28.  Death  of  Bajee  Bao,  ex-Peishwa  of  the 
Mafarattas,  at  Bithoor.  He  enjoyed,  by  treaties,  June  13, 
1617,  and  June  1, 1818,  a  pension  of  eiuht  lacs  of  rupees 
(60,000/.)  ayear.  SreemnatNunee  Punt,  Nana  Sahib,  eldest 
son  of  Bigee  Rao'a  brother,  was  adopted  by  hia  uncle  as  hig 
heir,  and  on  the  death  of  Bajee  Rao,  claimed  the  continoaaee 
of  uie  pension,  which  was  refused  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  the  refoaal  waa  c<ni6tmed  by  the  Cooit  of 
Directors. 

September  1.  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  SiJlgapor^  and 
Malacca,  formed  into  a  separate  government^  iantpnmnX  of 
the  Sapreme  Govemment  of  Bengal. 

October  29.  A  British  naval  force  arrivea  before  Rangooitt 
in  eonacqnenco  of  disputes  between  the  govemmmit  aouiofi- 
ties  of  the  Kunu  Entire  and  flu  8vgma»  Ooveranwit  of 
India. 

1862. 

January  4.  The  viceroy  of  Rangoon  erecta  itockadaa  and 
batteries,  to  prevent  the  British  vessels  from  eommnnicatiog 
with  the  shore  or  leaving  the  harbour.  The  Britiah  com- 
modore deitroyi  the  hattmei^  and  fimea  the  paMiga  of  the 
river  Irawaddy. 

April  6.  Martaban  itomwd  by  the  tuoopi  lent  ftoa  Hi»> 
dostan. 

April  14.  Rangoon  itotmed  and  captnred  by  GtaMnl 

Goodwin. 

June  4.  Capture  of  Pegu.  Afteorwaida  enonaled. 

July  9,  Capture  of  Prome.   Alterwarda  enewvtad* 

October  9.   Prome  recaptured. 

November  21.   Pegu  recaptured. 

Deceiober  3.  Pegu  mvested  br  a  Bimese  army.  A  Brittah 
force  of  2,400  men  sent  from  Kangoen  defaita  the  beoifan, 
and  relieves  the  garrison. 

December  20.  A  proclamation  of  the  GoTenoMHneml  of 
India  annexea  the  province  of  Pegu,  which  formed  a  pact  ef 
the  Biiman  anipira^  to  the  British  posnsaiona  la  India. 
1863. 

June  20.  Proclamation  by  the  GomBor^Oenscal  9l  India 
asmmncing  the  termioatin  of  the  war  with  Krma. 

The  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  gmnted  in  1833, 
betag  to  terminata  in  April,  166^  aa  Act  waapaaMtd,  August 
20, 186^  "  to  provide  for  the  govemment  of  India."  The 
foliowing  ia  the  substance  of  the  most  important  clauses 
August  20.  Act  16  6c  17  Vict.  e.  96.  1,  Until  FarlianHOt 
shall  otherwise  provide,  the  British  territories  in  lodia  are 
continued  under  the  government  of  the  Eaat  India  Company. 
2.  After  April  1864  there  an  to  be  only  ei^teen  directon 
of  the  said  Company,  any  ten  of  whom  an  to  fenn  a  Cooooil. 
6.  The  Crown  is  to  appoint  six  of  the  direeters.  9.  Six  ef 
the  twelve  elected  directors  muat  have  resided  at  least  tm 
years  in  India,  aa  must  also  (sect  3)  three  of  the  six  a]h 

Siiated  by  the  Crown.    30.  The  person  appointed  by  her 
ajesty  to  be  Cmnmander-in-Cfaief  of  her  forcea  in  India  fa 
also  to  he  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Oompany'a  fotcea. 

Decembw  lU  Death  of  the  Raja  of  N^poor,  lAeae  trniU 
toriea  were  tiien  added  to  the  ftitiah  pomesiieiia  in 
1866. 

March  31.  Treatv  with  Doet  Mahomed,  iriwiatftanraida 
reinstated  on  the  torone  of  Cabul. 

1866. 

Febniaiy7.  The  "  r"^^taen1  aaaflnMea  hy  a  pm- 

elamatim  the  depoaition  of  the  king  '^/^^^^^Sti 
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■bbmmUw  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Ooda  to  &a  Britidi  potMirioni 
in  India.  The  Kinfcof  Onde  ii  gnnted  an  annoal  pension  tft 
twelve  Ucs  (180,000/.). 

Febntuy  89.  Vicount  Canning  assmnei  office  as  OoTenior- 
Geoeial ,  in  place  of  the  Marqais  of  Dalhooeie,  vho  aiiives  in 
KoBland,  May  13. 

Foranotice  of  thedigpnta  hetweentheBritiahand  Chinese 
aathoritiaa  ■(  Canton,  see  Chika,  S.  S. 

1867. 

The  year  16S7  is  sadly  dietinguidied  by  the  matiny  of  the 
natire  army  of  Bengal.  In  January,  Febmaiy,  March,  and 
April,  ihere  were  mntiniei  of  dngle  r^menta  at  B^rrackpoor, 
Ijerhampoor.and  Lucknow,  which  were  aoppresased  ;  but  on 
the  10th  of  May  the  3rd  regiment  of  Bengal  cavaliy  broke  oat 
into  open  matiny  at  Meerut,  and  was  joined  by  the  11th  and 
90th  rcigimenta  of  native  inlnntry.  After  emnmiiiing  mar- 
dsn  and  appalling  atrocities,  they  maidied  to  Delhi,  where 
they  were  joined  by  other  native  r^meots,  and  where 
ainular  acte  of  barbarity  were  perpetrated.  There  the 
mntineeiB  fixed  their  heaa-qaaiter8,and  the  old  King  of  Delhi 
wae  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Hindostan.  Other  native  la- 
ment* broke  oat  into  moUny  at  variooa  places,  hat  were 
mostly  disarmed  and  disperaed,  till  the  native  army  of 
Bengal  had  ceased  to  exist,  at  least  ai  the  soldiers  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

January  24  to  May  6.  Mutinies  at  Barrsckpoor,  Berham- 
poor,  Lncknow,  and  Meemt. 

May  10,11.  MntinyatMeerat.BDdnurehof  themntineers 
to  Daihi. 

May  11.  MstineerB  arrive  at  Delhi,  and  are  joined  there 
by  three  native  rwiments  of  inbntry  and  a  battalion  of 
infantiy.  Uent.  mllooghby  blovn  np  the  magaan^  contain* 
iag  laige  qaantities  of  ammunition,  and  eseapea. 

May  12.  King  (tf  Delhi  prodahned  Emperor  l^r  the  in- 
SQTgents. 

May  13  to  May  31.   Mntinies  at  vtrions  places. 

May  87.  General  Anson,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
a  body  of  British  troops,  arrives  at  KornaDl,  on  the  road  from 
Umballa  to  Delhi,  and  dies  there  of  cholera.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  tbe  command  by  Sir  Heniy  Barnaid. 

M»  31.  Mntiny  at  Lncknow  of  three  native  regiments 
of  infiintry  and  one  of  cavaljy.  They  are  attacked  by  the 
British  under  Sir  Heniy  Lawrence,  and  dispersed. 

Jane  5.  Mntiny  at  Allahabad.  The  Enropeana  secare 
themselves  in  the  fort,  where  they  are  hesi^ed. 

June  6.  Mutineers  under  Nana  Sahib  attack  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler's  small  force  in  their  entrendimenis  at  Cawnpoor, 
but  are  driven  back. 

Jane  8.  Sir  H.  Barnard  enters  the  eaatonmenta  before 
Delhi  with  abont  4000  troops.  He  entrenches  himself  m  a 
ridge  in  front  of  the  Cashmere  gate  of  the  city. 

Jnne  8  to  19.  Mutinies  at  nrious  places. 

June  26.  Sir  HuKh  Wheeler  having  been  wounded  in 
makmg  a  sally  on  the  20th  of  June,  died  on  the  21st ;  the 
small  force  at  Cawnpoor  inrrendered  by  capitulation  to  Nana 
Sahib.  On  the  17th  of  Jone  they  embarked  in  boata,  hot 
were  fired  vpoD,  and  nearly  all  moidered. 

Joly  a.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  woonded  by  a  splinter  from 
a  shell  which  was  thrown  into  the  room  where  he  was  seated, 
at  Lucknow,  died  on  the  4th  of  July.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Inelts  in  Ae  command  of  ttie  European  force,  wh^ 
mainUined  itself  in  the  Residency  and  fort. 

July  B.  Sir  H.  Barnard  dies  of  cholera  before  Delhi,  and 
u  Buct-eeded  in  the  command  by  0«neral  Beid. 

July  7.  General  Havelock  marches  from  Allahabad  towards 
CawDpDor,  with  a  force  of  1000  Europeans,  and  300  Sikha. 

Jnly  18.  General  Nicholaon,  with  the  Bombay  flying 
colomn  roots  the  mntineen  atSsaleote  en  his  road  to  join 
the  force  nt  Delhi. 

July  16.  General  Havelock  defnti  the  Insntsanta  nnder 
Nana  Sahib  before  Cawnpoor. 

July  17.  Nana  Sahib  blows  up  the  magazine,  and  retina  to 
athoor.   General  Havelock  enters  Cawnpoor. 

July  19.  Oeneiml  Havelock  attacks  Nana  Sahib  atBithoor, 
^^V*  *^J^  takes  SO  guns,  and  sets  fire  to  the  place. 
,  July  8S.  Oenent  field,  obliged  to  resign  from  illnsss, 
u  succeeded  m  the  command  of  the  force  before  Delhi  by 
General  Wilson.  ' 

Angust  8.  Tbe  Mahs-Raja  Gholab  Sing  dies  at  Cadimen. 
Augosi  10.  Geneiml  Nidiol.o&  arrives  at  the  camp  before 
Bclhi  m  advance  of  his  column,  which  airiTee  in  a  day  or 

.Angnak  16.  Genenl  Hmlock,  opemting  with  his  small 
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finte  ac^inet  the  iasoigants  between  Cawnpoor  and  LaekBow, 
gains  hu  ninth  victory. 

September  14  to  80.  General  Wilson,  havbg  receivid 
reinforcements  and  a  uege-train,  takes  Delhi  by  sasanlt,  the 
fight  being  maintained  in  the  citr  from  the  14th  to  the  SOth. 
On  the  81st  the  British  fonea  nad  entire  possssrfon  of  the 
ci^  of  Delhi. 

September  85.  General  Havelock,  accompanied  by  Genenl 
Oatram,  with  2600  troops,  arrives  at  Lncknow  and  relitm 
the  Enropeana  besic^  in  the  Beridency,  but  Is  maUa  ts 
force  his  way  back  again. 

October  37.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  having  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  leaves  Calcutta  on  hia  route  to  Cswd- 
poor. 

November  3.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  wrivea  at  Cawnpoor. 

Novemher  13.  Sit  Colin  Campbell,  with  about  18,000 
troops,  commences  the  attack  on  the  reb>-lt  at  Lodtoov. 

November  17.  Sir  CoUn  Campbell,  after  ■  aeries  of  opata* 
tions  and  some  severe  fighting,  iaten  hia  into  the 
Residency  at  Lacknow. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  having  remained  two  or  three  ity%, 
evacuates  the  Residency  at  Lacknow,  and  by  a  well-devised 
feint,  brings  away  tbe  whole  of  the  besieged  garrison,  with  ill 
the  sick,  tiie  women,  and  children,  wiuout  the  Ion  of  an 
individual,  and  the  whole  are  placed  in  securilyintbe  fortieti 
of  Alambaub,  abont  three  milea  from  Lacknow. 

November  24.  Sir  Henry  Havelock  dies  at  Alunbaj^  of 
dyxentery  occasioned  by  fotigue  aod  aoxiety. 

December  7, 8.  The  GvatioroontiiugBnt  mree  having  m- 
powered  the  troopa  midar  Oeneml  mndham,  and  ohtused 
poeaasrion  of  the  town  of  Cawnpoor,  Kr  Colin  Cunpbdl 
attacks  the  Gwalior  mntineera,  and  defeata  than. 

December  10.  The  defeated  Gwalior  iroops  are  pntsoed  hj 
General  Hope  Grant,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  an 
completely  dispersed  vritb  the  loss  of  the  remviaoerof  thn 
guns  and  all  tMf  baggage,  stores,  and  anuranition. 

18A8. 

In  tbe  early  part  of  this  year  varione  bodies  of  mutiocai 
are  defeated  at  different  places.  In  tbe  mean  time  Sir  Colb 
Campbell  at  Futtebgar  and  Cawnpoor,  having  collected 
troops  to  the  amount  of  about  80,000  and  about  ISO  htxij 

Sm,  commences  the  siege  of  Lacknow  on  the  lit  a 
arch,  in  connection  with  the  troops  of  Sir  Janwi  Oatna 
and  other  officers,  altogether,  it  is  stated,  amonntiag  to  aboot 
00,000  men. 

The  laat  mail  from  Bombay  states  that  tha  oUKs^ef 
Delhi  haa  been  tried,  found  guilty,  and  oradonned  to  bani^ 
smut. 

Lord  Palmeiston's  late  govemmoit  snBOnneed  the  inte- 

tion  to  bring  a  bill  into  parliament,  for  the  purpoae  of  tisai- 
ferrinff  the  government  of  British  India  entimy  from  tlie 
East  India  Company  to  the  Britiah  government,  and  Lnd 
Derbv'a  present  government  have  intzodnced  (Hiidi  % 
1808)  a  bill  for  the  same  paipose. 

Having  now  brought  down  the  historical  details  ss  &r  n 
they  are  known  at  the  present  time  (March,  1658],  we  ahall 
give  an  account  of  the  chief  products  of  Britiah  India,  sod 
also  of  tbe  material  progress  which  has  been  made  then  ia 
recent  times. 

The  products  of  India  are  as  numerous  as  its  suifica  ii 
divervned  and  ita  climate  various.  The  staf^e  product!  are 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  hemp,  fiax,  oil,  opium ;  maiie,  vbnl, 
rice,  and  other  cereals ;  bendes  which  then  are  tas,  ^om, 
gums,  dyes,  and  many  artides  of  minor  note. 

Cotton  is  the  leading  feature  of  Indian  agriculturs.  Tbera 
ia  littie  land,  save  that  which  is  sterile,  swampy,  deacrt,  or 
mountainous,  upon  which  it  cannot  be  srown.  In  most  vil- 
lage lands  upon  the  plain  conntiy,  it  forma  part  of  s  tm 
vean*  coarse  ;  and  ontside  the  village  wall^  hand-veireis 
have  been  seen  from  time  immemorial,  making  the  coarse 
cloth  universally  worn  by  the  natives.  The  homfrcomump- 
tion  of  Indian  cotton  is  immense,  Oeographically  tta  ^owth 
is  confined  to  no  particular  limits  in  the  Indian  peniiuala, 
for  it  is  found  at  Travancore,  the  southernmost  part,  on  the 
coasts  of  Chittagong  and  Am  can,  of  the  Gulf  of  Cnldi,  u 
the  -nUw  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  norihenunost  psrt  « 
the  Panjah.  For  exportation,  its  principal  locaUtici  hsfi 
been  the  disbiiet  of  Goojerat,  in  the  Bomoay  Presidency ;  « 
Kandeish,  in  the  khagdom  of  Benr ;  from  Bundelcond,  iti 
the  Bengal  Presidency;  Belgaum,  Dsrwar,  and  Bellsry,  m 
Madras,  and  from  the  Panjah  and  Sinde.  Mors 
million  acres  are  atated  in  the  statistical  tetanis,  printed  y 
anthnily,  to  be  under  cotton  cultintloa  in  th«(  tsiH  ntnr 
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dendei.  TIm  quatity  of  imw  cotton  onnted  to  OntX 
BriUin  in  1854  was  1,04S,35S  ewti.,  valaed  at  1,641,714/. ; 
but  if,  hj  means  of  railroads,  the  great  cotton  field  of  Berar, 
dtoate  within  the  dominiotu  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydrabad, 
were  placed  nearly  on  an  eqadity  in  point  of  facility  of 
transport,  with  the  maritime  cotton  districts,  then  a  breadth 
of  land  safficient  for  the  growth  of  a  qaanti^  perhaps  eqnal 
to  tb«  full  demand  of  Ghreat  Britun,  ought  at  once  be  made 
awlable. 

Tbe  foregoing  eonditioDS  relaUng  to  tlie  province  and 
nroapeets  of  Boar  are  partly  in  coarse  of  being  falfiUed. 
wt.en  the  great  Indian  Peninsnta  Railway  shxlf  be  i»m- 
I^ted,  the  eotton  of  Nagpoor,  Hydiabad,  and  <tf  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbndda  toritories,  will  have  an  ontlei  to  the  port  of 
Bombay  on  one  side,  and  to  Mirzapoor  and  the  river 
Gaagei  on  the  other ;  and  the  rulroad  which  is  intended  to 
connect  the  cities  and  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
will  pass  through  the  eotton  districts  of  Bellary  and 
Belgaam.  The  cotton  of  Btrndelennd,  of  the  Delhi  territoty, 
or  of  Oode,  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  nncleaned  and  un- 

f ressed,  passing  down  the  riven  Jamna,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
ndos,  in  unwieldy  coontry  boats,  which  drift  no  faster  than 
the  eanent  will  bear  them  along.  Still  more  to  be  deplored 
are  the  efforts  required  to  convey  it  in  ooantry  carts,  or  upon 
the  backs  of  bnllocks,  from  tile  great  cotton-field  of  central 
India  towards  the  sea-coast,  or  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges- 
From  Nsftpoor  and  the  territories  of  Hydrabad,  two  streams 
of  ihe  oottoi  commerce  may  be  seen  straggling  aloag  QQmade 
riMds,  extricated  with  difflenlty  from  the  sands  of  nnbridged 
rivers,  and  passing  al  the  rate  of  10  to  14  milei  a-day,  on 
one  ride  towards  Bombay,  and  on  the  other  to  Mimpora. 
This  state  things  it  is  expected  that  the  railway  will 
remedy ;  and  if  one  line  shoald  not  be  snffieieot,  they  should 
be  multiplied,  until  the  shipments  of  cotton  from  Nagpoor 
shall  be  as  certain  and  as  clwaply  effected  as  they  now  are 
from  Calcutta  or  from  the  moutlu  of  tfae  Indus. 

Great  iaiportaoce  is  Mtribnted  \fi  culture ;  bat  the  natives 
of  large  tracts  already  employ  a  mode  of  cultivating  the 
cotton  plant  in  principle  nearly  the  same  as  the  American, 
bat  better  suited  in  some  renpects  to  the  locality.  The  sreat 
inferiority  of  moch  of  the  Indian  article  is  the  result  of 
what  beulls  it  snbseqaent  to  its  production  in  the  fields— 
that  ia,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  gathered  and  stored,  and 
chiefiy  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  separated  from  the  seed,  and 
prepaMd  for  the  market,  as  well  as  in  its  tausmiasion  to 
market.  At  the  gathering  the  effort  fat  improranent  ilionld 
conmence. 

The  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  cleaning  and 
packiog  is  of  the  fint  importance.  The  cultivation  has  to 
contend  with  sundry  disadvantages,  but  these  are  compen- 
sated by  the  cheapness  of  the  cost  of  production ;  this  in 
many  parts  of  India  being  only  1^  per  lb.,  while  in 
America  it  is  from  SO  to  100  per  cent,  more,  ranging  from 
^  to3<£ 

Indigo  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  It  is  erown  to  some  extent  in  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  North-Western  Provinces ;  bat  Bengal 
proper,  below  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Jumna  and 
Ganges,  is  its  chief  locality.  There  is  a  considerable  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  in  the  Madias  territory,  and  in  Mooltan, 
the  Bontbemmost  district  of  tiie  Paujab,  as  well  ai  in 
&ude;  l>nt  in  none  of  these  conntries  has  the  manufacture 
of  Indigo  had  the  beoefit  of  tlut  Eoiopean  snpcrintendeoce 
and  skiu,  which  have  brought  this  dye  to  such  perfectiou  as 
it  haa  attained  in  Bengal.  The  manufactorers  nave  attained 
a  degree  of  skill  which,  in  a  climate  favourable  to  the  plant, 
and  backed  by  the  cheapness  of  labonr  in  Bengal,  has 
enabled  them  to  bid  defiance  even  to  the  more  practised 
mannfaciurers  of  the  west.  The  culture  and  manafiictare 
being  established,  indigo  has  contioued  one  of  the  staple 
prodncts  of  Bengal.  The  quantity  imported  into  the  United 
Kinsdom  from  India  in  18fi4  was  64,964  cwts.,  valued  at 
1,646,14». 

The  Svgar-Cane  is  another  of  the  ind^noos  productions 
of  India,  from  whence  it  has  been  lopphed  to  other  conn- 
tries,  where,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  it  has  been 
brooaht,  by  European  skill  and  enltore,  to  yield  a  &r  batter 
nhstance  than  the  sngar  of  the  coontry  from  which  it  was 
originally  derived.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  India,  with 
regard  to  this  article  of  commerce,  should  not  compete  with 
asy  other  country  in  the  world.  In  various  parts,  it  has 
sous  and  climate  which  are  capable  of  producing  the  cane  in 
tht  gnatest  perfection.    In  the  whole  of  Buicpl,  in  the 


North-Westera  ProviDces,  the  Paujab,  in  the  Uadru  terri- 
tories, and  on  the  east  side  of  the  my  of  Bwigal,  the  iogar- 
cane  is  grown  with  perfect  ease  and  in  ue  greatest  sbondance. 
But,  so  fsr  as  observation  goes,  the  method  of  cultivation 
of  Uiis  crop  is  ftiolty  to  a  degree,  and  some  of  the  leading 
principles  of  v^;etable  physiolojpr  are  set  at  nought  The 
cane  attains,  in  some  places,  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  it 
has  numerooB  ramifications  in  its  roots,  and  several  long 
drooping  leaves  at  its  upper  extremity.  Yet  these  canes  are 
set  so  close  together,  that  neither  sir  nor  light  can  sufficiently 
penetrate  for  ue  nroper  development  of  the  plant,  and  the 
deposit  of  the  foil  pro[iortion  of  saccharine  matter  which  is 
dented.  It  may  be  said  of  this  plant,  with  rsnrd  to  bo^ 
its  cultivation  and  the  mannfiwtnre  of  m|^,  that  tboe  ia 
more  room  for  improvement,  as  w«ll  as  greater  proep^ct  of 
BUcceBs,  than  with  respect  to  any  other  a((riealtnnl  prodnot 
of  India.  A  few  sugar  factories,  superintended  by  Euro* 
peans,  have  been  established  and  are  soccess^ly  workect; 
but  if  one  tithe  of  the  attention  should  ever  be  paid  to  sugar 
in  the  East,  which  it  has  met  with  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
results  to  India,  as  well  as  to  En^and,  would  fae  very  greaL 
Already  it  forms  an  important  article  of  export  from  British 
India,  the  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1854  having  been  779,189  cwts.,  valued  at  891,708?.  Sam- 
ples of  East  India  sngar  sent  to  this  countiy  have  been 
proDonnced  equal  to  any  from  the  West  Intues.  Bat  to 
insnre  anceesi,  as  well  as  to  make  it  profiuble,  it  is  ueees- 
saiy  to  aa  mndi  attention  to  the  enknta  «f  ^  sane  aa 
to  the  mann&cttue  of  ths  sugar. 

The  true  Hemp-PkM  is  common  to  nearly  all  Asiatie  as 
well  as  European  coontiies,  bat  is  believed  to  be  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  Hindustan  however,  except  in  sonye  parta  of  the 
Himalayas,  it  is  not  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  but  for  the  in- 
toxicating juice  it  contains,  which  is  mannfactored  into  the 
deleterious  drag  termed  Bhaiw.  In  almost  every  part  of 
India  it  is  cultivated  and  pUntedwidely,  for  the  hotter  prodno- 
tionof  this  substance  ;  but  if  it  wereplanted  thickly,  soasto 
exclude  the  air  and  light,  and  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
long  and  pliant  fibre,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
might  not  be  done  with  such  success,  as  to  form  a  sabotitute 
for  the  quantities  of  hemp  whidi  we  usually  receive  from 
Russia,  Pohod,  and  Italy.  The  hemp  of  Kangra,  a  district 
of  the  Himalayas,  nnth  of  the  Psniib,  has  recently  aoqnirad 
some  celebrity,  having  proved  on  tiial  superior  in  strength  tc 
even  the  best  Bnsnan  hemp.  There  can  be  no  quvstimi 
with  regard  to  tfae  practicanility  of  producing  heap  of  a 
qnalily  sotted  to  the  European  'market,  over  vast  tracto  of 
countiy  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Monntaina.  It 
has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  Himalayan  hemp 
may  be  landed  in  England,  including  idl  charges,  at  from 
Sfi^  to  31^.  per  ten,  and  it  is  said  that  its  value  here  wonld 
be  352. 

But  there  are  other  fibres  considered  as  snbatitntes  for 
hemp,  which  are  received  from  India,  and  have  become  moot 
important  articles  of  commerce.  These  are  the  Sann  of 
Bengal,  and  Jute,  and  gunny,  which  is  made  of  jute.  Theaa 
prodacts  are  from  plants  totally  different  from  the  trne  hemp, 
which  has  jnst  beni  described. 

<Si*M»,  or  Indian  Hemp,  aoder  which  name  the  article  ia 
exported  from  that  coonby,  ia  the  prodnoe  of  a  lagnainona 
or  podded  plant,  and  has  a  doao  teaemblanee  to  tiie  Spanish 
broom,  which  is  a  sub-division  of  that  order.  It  is  culti- 
vated everywhere  in  India  for  ite  fibre  alone  ;  and  with  Uiia 
object,  the  natives  afiirm,  (hut  the  thicker  it  is  grown  the 
better, — "  so  thick  as  te  prevent  the  air  from  pasriog  throogh 
it ;  *'  which  is  a  proof  that,  without  any  acquaintence  with 
the  physiological  reasons  by  which  the  conectuees  of  thia 
tYBtem  can  be  shown,  tbey  have,  by  long  practice  and 
observatioa,  arrived  at  the  true  method  of  culture.  In  theix 
treatment  of  the  plant  however,  after  it  has  come  to  maturity, 
they  have  much  to  leacn,  in  ord*?r  that  the  fibre  may- be  pro- 
duced in  the  best  stete  for  the  markeU  of  Europe. 

The  fibre  of  Jute,  or  Jew's  mallow,  haa  not  beoi  till 
lately  an  article  of  commerce,  bat  for  the  \wA  eevnteen. 
years  it  haa  been  moch  employed  in  onr  manufBCtoiiea.  lia 
India  it  has  beeu  long  bnqiloyM  for  making  both  eofda^  aitd. 
cloth.   The  matmi^  is  obtained  from  two  distinet  plantm, 
one  of  which  appears  to  abound  chiefly  in  India  aod  Chin^ 
and  is  styled  Chinese  Hemp.   The  fibre  of  both  however^ 
cnlled  Jmt.  The  quantity  of  hemp,  annii,  jute,  ftc,  expo^*" 
from  the  three  Fiesidenaei,  but  mncb  the  lanieii  pan  w— 
Bengal,  amounted  ia  the  ywr  18M  to  570^  ewta,  ' 

»tao»^vef. 
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FtoM,  or  tke  linwod  plant,  has  beoB  cnltiTated  ta  India 
{torn  the  earliMt  time,  not  for  its  fibre,  but  onlj  for  Ua  seed, 
from  which  the  well-knowii  oil  Is  expraued.  It  ft  aecoid- 
initljr  BOWD»  not  thickly  t(%ether,  as  U  the  ease  with  snnn, 
which  is  grown  fw  its  fibie,  but  along  the  maigina  of  fields 
«f  o^er  cropa,  where  the  enn  and  air  can  freely  reach  it,  and 
increase  the  aacretiona  upon  which  the  valae  of  the  seed 
depends.  But,  if  in  India  this  plant  coold  meet  with  some 
portion  of  the  attention  nideb  is  Destmred  upon  it  in  Russia, 
Poland,  Belgiam,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Ireland,  it 
woald,  no  doabt,  be  a  very  important  matter  for  India  with 
respeot  to  its  fibre,  aa  ii  is  already  for  its  seed.  The  quantity 
of  liBseed  uid  flax-aeed  imported  from  India  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  IBM  was  196,570  qnarteni,  valued  at  601,d06f. 

It  hxs  been  already  stated,  that  the  winters  of  Hindustan, 
and  espeeially  those  of  Upper  India,  in  the  north  and  north- 
wastwn  provinces,  are  so  temperate  aa  to  resemble  the 
antanu  of  EnroiM.  For  a  tenRon  iwinnff,  according  to 
lari tnde,  from  October  or  November  to  March  and  April,  all 
tnwa  of  the  tropical  heats  aeema  to  have  disappeared,  cultt- 
vation  of  neariy  all  the  Eoropean  typra  oecu^ea  the  soil. 
Abundance  of  wheat  and  barley  are  grown  in  this  interval, 
being  sown  towards  the  concloaion  of  the  rains  in  August  or 
September,  and  reaped  in  April  before  the  beat  sets  in.  The 
whole  (ace  of  the  country  may  Uien  be  seen  as  one  sheet  of 
golden  com ;  not  a  single  hedge  marks  the  boundary  of  one 
field  from  another,  nor  even  of  the  nnmerons  village  lands ; 
and  on  an  apparently  interminable  level  plain,  there  is 
nothing  to  aireat  the  eye  over  this  rich  expanse,  save  the 
groups  of  trees  which  denote  the  positions  of  villages  or 
wells.  No  wheat  comes  from  India  to  this  conniry;  but 
rice,  which  ia  grown  ia  vast  qnantities  as  food  for  the  inba- 
bitanta,  U  also  oportcd  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  quan- 
tity in  18M  having  amoontad  to  1,861,380  ewta.,  valued  at 
B7e.M7f. 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the  intfodnetion  of  the 
Tea  Plant  in  India.  In  1834  Lord  William  Bmtinck  deter- 
mined upon  attempting  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  India.  Dr. 
Royle,  who  is  our  informant,  in  his  volume  on  the '  Productive 
Reaonrcea  of  India,'  says :  "A  committee  were  then  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  Oovemment  a  plan  for 
the  accompliohment  of  this  object."  Bnt  so  far  baclc  as  the 
year  18S7,  Dr.  Royle  liad  drawn  attention  to  this  matter,  and 

Erasscd  it  upon  the  notice  of  Ch>vemment.  '*  The  tea  plant," 
a  stated,  "delights  particnlarly  in  sheltered  valleys,  the 
declivities  of  hills,  or  the  bulks  of  rivers,  where  it  enjoys  a 
sontbem  exposure  to  the  sun.  Bat  it  is  found  also  to  grow 
on  the  ruged  tope  of  moont^sj  and  althoojdi  It  appeaix 
to  attain  tM|rMtett  pwfection  in  the  mild  dimate  about 
NanUn,  jot  it  flourishes  in  tin  nortiiem  latitndo  of  P^n, 
and  in  Japsn,  as  well  at  about  Canton,  and  tluae  places  are 
comprised  within  the  parallels  of  20*  and  40*  north  latitude." 
Dr.  Royle  therefore  suggested  that "  in  the  valleys  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  or  at  moderate  elevations,  there  was  con- 
siderable prospect  of  success  in  the  cnlttvaUim  of  the  tea 
plant ;  for  the  different  elevations  allow  of  every  variety  of 
climate  being  aelected,  and  tfae  {-efwmplucal  distribution  ol 
(he  plant  is  sufficiently  extended,  and  the  natonl  sites  suffi- 
ciently varied,  to  warrant  its  being  beneficially  cultivated. 
I'aking  the  extreme  limit,  the  Himalayas  extend  over  40*  of 
lontiitude,  but  not  making  more  than  10*  of  northing  in  ita 
whole  oxtent.  Though  variations  of  longitude  no  doubt  pro- 
dnco  difeicnce  in  climate,  yet  as  this  is  chiefly  inflnencvd  by 
l^tndo  and  elevation,  it  is  evident  that  along  the  whole 
oatant  of  tiiis  mointainoBB  eonntiy,  then  most  be  many 
loealitioB  whkh  difhr  little  in  Utituda  and  in  elevatioo,  and 
which  must  consequently  reiemble  each  other  in  climate,  and 
therafors  probablT  i^so  in  v^etation.*'  In  the  hilla  of 
Assam,  the  tea  plant  was  fband  to  be  indigenous.  Plants 
also  were  procniod  from  China,  **  as  well  as  seeds  and  culti- 
vators, to  eairy  on  the  experiment ;  and  it  waa  resolved  that 
when  the  practicability  of  prodoeing  tea  fit  for  commercial 
purposes  snail  have  been  ascertained,  it  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  enterprise  of  individuals.  This  course  has  been  strictly 
followed.^  The  Ooott  of  Directora,  and  the  Government  of 
India,  having  brought  the  experiment  of  the  growth  and  cul- 
ture of  the  tea  plant  to  a  successful  issue,  have  handed  over 
ita  farther  extension  to  s  private  company,  who  are  carrying 
it  forward  with  great  advantage. 

The  roceipti  ud  diaborsementa  of  this  Company,  emplcqred 
in  tfae  cnltivation  and  prepantion  of  tea  in  Aiaui,  for  the 
iMlfToar  ending  the  SIM  Manh  1866,  amonnted  to  19,66fif. 
In  the  Kvngn  diatrie^  quite  si  the  other  extremity  of  tlie 


British  territoiT,  sliU  on  the  lower  s^pat  of  the  Binalayai, 
in  the  Mnrree  Htlla,  and  In  Ohvrwal,  umaon,  and  the  Deyts 
Doon,  and  Daijeeling,  nmilar  enecossfbl  exparinunts  in  tsa 
enltore  have  been  inaide,  and  annual  public  sales  irf  excellent 
tea  take  place.  Its  cnltivation  by  the  natives  has  been 
encouraged  by  grants  of  land  on  &vonn^Ie  terms ;  hot  too 
much  care  is  required  to  produce  a  saleable  tea,  to  hope  that 
they  will  succeed  except  under  European  superintendence. 
It  can  only,  therefore,  be  expected  that  tea  will  be  piodDC'd 
over  the  great  extent  of  the  Himalayan  range  which  bonDdt 
India  on  the  north,  through  the  agency  of  commercial  com- 
panies, like  that  which  has  succeeded  in  Assam.  BetidM  tiu 
Assam  Company,  another  has  been  recently  establishsd  for 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  Daijeding,  a  part  sf 
the  Himalayaa  to  the  eastward  of  Nepaul. 

The  total  amount  of  tea  imported  from  India  iote  tha 
United  Kingdom  in  1804  waa  8e8,SSnba.,  vslusd  at 
84,943/. 

Only  a  brief  allnsion  will  be  made  to  Olpiusi  /  for  althon^h 
it  is  an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  revenues  of  lodii. 
it  is  not  a  free  prMoct  of  ita  soil.  It  cannot  be  cultinted 
except  by  permission  of  the  Oovemment,  who  retaia  the 
monopoly  of  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  diseonisfe,  by  Heafy 
duties,  anv  extension  of  its  production.  In  the  case  of  a 
drug  so  deleterious  and  so  enervating,  the  high  pries  whicli 
is  maint^dned  by  these  restrictions,  is  probablv  a  benefit  to 
that  portion  of  the  human  family  which  is  addicted  t«  in 
use.  The  profit  realised  by  the  Government  by  its  uit, 
exceeds  three  millions  sterling.  There  is  one  fact  in  coonec- 
tion  with  this  drug  which  is  worthy  of  note.  The  poppj  | 
from  which  it  is  prepared,  does  not  appear  to  be  indigenou 
to  India.  It  has  been  lonnd  nowhero  in  a  wild  state,  hnt  it 
a  plant  whidi  is  extensiTely  distributed  over  both  the  Esro- 
pean  and  Asiatic  oontinenta.  "Sba  mieeeas  with  which  it  ii 
cultivated  in  the  Bengal  Presldenc7,  ehiefly  in  Malva,  and 
in  Central  India,  is  due  to  the  natives  afone,  nnsidsdt? 
science  or  European  soperintendenee.  The  teledioa  of  inl 
and  climate  under  which  it  has  been  found  most  tc  thrire, 
with  manure  and  irrigation,  seem  to  be  all  that  hu  bees 
necessary  in  its  coItivattoD.  Nature  does  the  rest,  oidi- 
naiy  care  only  being  necessary,  to  collect  the  milk  and  sea^  | 
tions,  which  are  exuded  from  the  capsules  of  the  uUnt,  ud 
to  evaporate  the  moistare  with  which  it  is  mixed,  till  the 
residue  be  sufficienUy  dry  and  prepared  for  aale. 

With  the  exception  of  tin  and  salt,  there  can  scareely  bt 
said  to  be  any  export  of  mineral  snbstances  from  lodia.  Ia 
1B06,  the  value  of  the  tin  imported  into  the  United  Eii^doH 
waa  68,180f. 

Bevnal  mannbctared  metala  are  qiecified  in  the  taUts  of 
exports  frwn  the  three  Preddeneiea ;  bnt  the  wohslHli^i^ 
tut  theee  are  chiefly  re-exportations  of  Britira  goods  no> 
the  ports  at  whidi  they  were  first  landed  to  other  placM  as 
the  coast.  Neither  copper,  aa  a  native  product,  eittur  rosgb 
or  manubictnred,  nor  iron,  lead,  nor  any  other  metal  exce(A 
tin,  is  yet  known  amongst  the  exported  goods  from  India. 
Very  ntenaive  deposits,  however,  of  both  coal  and  iron  sn 
known  to  exist ;  and  when  these  two  snbstances  occur  toge- 
ther, or  in  the  same  country  within  any  moderate  distance  of 
one  another,  to  what  extraordinary  reanlts  may  thej  not 
eventoally  lead  1  In  finrdwaa,  a  district  of  Bengal,  an  in- 
exhaustible field  of  coal  ia  known  to  exist,  one  of  the  sesmi  of 
which  has  a  thickness  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  cosl-field  hu 
been  worited  for  several  yeara.  The  inland  ateam  navifiliiio 
of  the  Ganges  has  long  been  sopplied,  and  much  atmim 
used  by  leapgmng  ateanen  haa  come  from  Bordwan ;  bat  iti 
price  in  Calcutta  has  not  always,  having  reference  to  qaslitr 
aiwoj  been  able  to  compete  witii  Eiulish  imported  coal. 
Coal  is  also  found  in  the  valley  of  tfae  Nerbadds,  snd  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces ;  bnt  from  neither  of  these  loalitiei 
bas  it  yet  been  profitably  procured.  Vast  masses  of  the 
iron-ore  have  bran  examined  ud  pointed  oat  by  muy 
obBerren.  All  the  agricultural  implunents  of  the  oatim 
are  made  vriUi  the  iron  of  tb«  conntry,  smelted  ud  woiiea 
by  their  own  rude  means ;  and  in  some  placea  a  eoosideiable 
market  for  native  iron  already  exists.  At  Htn^yr,  od  tb« 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  fire-arms  have  long  been  made  from 
the  iron  of  the  adjacent  hills,  and  there  m  an  annoal  expo't 
of  manufactured  iron  from  that  place.  The  Owalior  ironu 
well  known  in  the  inland  trade,  so  ia  that  of  ^V^'^l 
Kamaon ;  and  all  the  large  towns  are  lepplied  with  mf" 
malleable  iron  in  small  lumps  from  one  or  other  of  lh*M 
diitrieti.  In  the  Kumaon  HiUi,  vest  faedi  of  bamaiitt  iRt- 
on  hiTe  been  rooentiy  brought  tOiSMioe  bv  C^«d  Im 
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Mood.  Unjiortautolj  no  coal  oconn,  nor  ii  likslr  to  be 
Utaii  viiliiii  my  rutoiuble  dinUBw ;  bnt  abandsnce  tf 
cbircotl  oan  be  nude  from  the  booiulleM  forests  with  which 
the  lower  slope*  of  the  Bimalajrai  and  tha  pUiai  adjacent 
to  the  on  an  clothed. 

Tlwra  an  *omtt  minsi  woiked  by  the  utivea  in  sevenl 
districts  of  tiie  HinuJavas ;  but  the  prodoea  is  small,  and 
India  has  ntw  sopplied  herself  with  this  metal.  Brass 
naseU  an  in  oaiTersal  nie ;  but  copper,  spelter,  and  mann- 
factnrad  loasa  are  imported  annoalljr  at  the  principal  ports 
of  the  three  Presidencies,  to  a  large  amonnt  The  natives  of 
Hindustan  have  neither  possess^  the  capital  nor  the  skill 
to  mine  de«>ljr,  and  to  abstract  the  riches  which  lie  bnried 
in  the  earth,  and  of  which  the  scantj  produce  of  their 
shallow  wen-kings  are  a  sore  indication. 

The  southern  p(»tion  of  the  Tenaunim  ProTineea,  from 
the  province  and  latitude  of  Tavoy,  to  the  Pakchan  river, 
sboB&da  with  the  on  of  tin,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest 
purity  in  the  beds  of  streams,  and  in  hills  of  disintegrated 
granite  on  the  plain.  It  Is  a  pure  peroxide  of  tin,  requiring 
the  ^iplication  nnly  of  a  moderate  heat  to  produce  the 
peifset  metil.  Toa  quantity  hitherto  prapued  in  the 
firitiih  territoiy,  eu  n  imrded  onfy  aa  an  Indication  of 
what  night  ha  obtained  if  Ubonr  and  machinery  were  duly 
applied  to  the  task.  The  extent  of  tin-working  which  hu 
been  carried  on  in  Tenasserim)  has  not  been  by  the  natives 
of  that  province,  but  by  the  enterprising  and  more  indns- 
trioDs  Cninese,  whoee  small  and  solitair  settlements  are  to 
be  seen  dotted  here  and  then  in  the  forests.  They  have 
a  smelting  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pakchan 
river,  and  the  tin  is  carried  away  in  junks  to  Penang  and 
Singapon, 

&ilt  is  an  article  of  manafoctnn  in  India  almost  exda- 
lively  for  domestic  eonmmption,  tlu  vain*  axpottad  being 

insignificant. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  aud  of  the  meet  in^OTtant  in- 
digenona  products  of  India,  to  show  in  whi^  her  zaal 
WMlth  and  Tsln*  to  England  consist abova  erciything^  it 
has  bemi  intended  to  prove  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
actoal  produce  of  her  soil,  all  else  sdnks  into  insignificance 
when  we  contemplate  the  resources,  or  ■odeaTonz  to  acea- 
Isnta  the  material  progress  of  that  country. 

There  is  no  step  which  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  this 
aabject  than  the  iijigation  of  the  laud  by  artificial  means. 
There  an  traces  in  varions  parts  of  the  countiy  of  works 
constructed  in  ancient  times  for  this  purpose.  Csnals  of 
irrigation  wen  formed  either  from  the  head  waters  of  some  of 
the  riven  u  they  issue  from  the  Himalayan  range,  or  lower 
down,  when,  at  one  period  of  the  year,  they  overflow  the 
adjacent  plaina.  In  some  of  the  minor  hills  the  head  waten 
wen  dammed  up  and  reservoirs  formed,  from  which  the 
discharge  could  he  regulated  and  distributed  when  the 
groand  was  puehcd.  It  has  hen  commonly  and  with  some 
justice  raniarked,  that  to  furnish  the  native  cultivator  with 
the  command  <a  water  is  to  ^ve  him  nearly  everything 
he  requires  to  insun  his  prospenty.  ^ 

The  East  India  Compan^r,  following  the  example  of  the 
Moguls,  their  pndeceasors  in  the  government  of  tbe  coQntnr, 
have  greatly  extended  the  means  of  inuation  in  the  Nortn- 
Westem  F^vinees,  in  the  Fanjah,  ana  in  the  Presidency 
of  Madras. 

With  regard  to  irrigati(m  canals,  the  waten  of  both  the 
Jomna  and  the  Ganges  riven  have  been  freely  drawn  npon. 
The  countiy  on  the  ri^ht  and  left  banks  of  the  Jumna,  Irom 
Snhamnpoor  to  Delhi,  and  branching  westward  to  Hissar, 
may  be  said  to  be  eecun  against  drought,  cultivation  now, 
over  a  large  surface,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  perio- 
^cal  nine.  The  Eastern  Jumna  and  the  Western  Jomna 
Csnala,  with  their  branches,  an  C80  miles  in  lineal  extent. 
The  Tolnma  of  water  available  for  irrigation  &om  thia  river, 
has  been  calcDlated  at  2,870  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  each 
cubic  foot  has  been  found  adequate  for  tne  annual  irrigation 
of  218  acres  of  land;  but  aa  one-third  of  a  district  only  is 
usually  irrigated,  the  remaiuder  bearing  crops  not  requiring 
irrigation,  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  will  suifioe  for 
654  acres  of  land,  equal  to  about  one  square  mile,  so  that  the 
canala  of  the  Jumna  an  tappoaed  to  serve  for  the  irrigation 
of  2,870  square  aulas. 

The  Ganges  Canal  is  a  still  nobler  work.  Nearly  the  whole 
tTdct  of  country  comprised  between  the  riven  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  from  Uurdwar  to  Allahabad,  is  included  in  this  laree 
sysum  of  irrigation  for  the  North- Western  Provinces4  The 
main  Jins  af  this  canal,  which  was  completed,  and  nennd 


water  forihe  flnttima  in  1854,  in  fiSfimilee  in  length.  Its 
extreme  breadth  is  170  feet,  and  its  greatest  depth  10  feet ; 
and,  as  truly  described  by  the  lieutenant-Oovernor,  '*  it  is  a 
work  which  stands  unequalled  in  its  class  and  character 
among  the  efforta  of  civilised  nations."  When  aU  its  brauches 
shall  be  finished  the  canal  will  be  about  900  miles  in  logth, 
and  the  area  which  may  ha  irrigated  by  its  watan  is  stated  to 
benot  less  than  1,470,000 acres.  It  if  adapted  also  to  nariga* 
tion.  No  nngleoansl  in  Euope  has  attained  to  half  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  Indian  work.  It  nearh^  equals  the  iggngite 
length  of  the  five  greatest  canals  in  France.  It  greatly  ex- 
ceeds all  the  fii-st-class  canals  of  HoUsnd  put  logemer,  and  it 
is  greater  by  nearly  one-lhird  than  the  greatest  navigation 
canal  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  engineering  art  of  which  any  country 
can  boast  Its  total  estimated  cost  is  l,6Sfi,648'.j  of  which 
1,400,000/.  had  been  expended  op  to  the  beginnmg  of  the 
year  1857. 

In  the  Panjab  a  syitem  of  similar  canals  has  been  pro- 
jected and  partiaUy  commenced,  to  afford  the  meana  of  irriga- 
tion to  the  gnatn  parte  of  the  tract  of  conntiy  comprised 
between  the  riTcn  Savee  and  the  Butle).  With  the  braacfaas, 
the  total  1  wth  when  finished  will  be  400  milet,  and  the  cost 
000,000/.  TiM  head  waten,  like  those  of  the  Oaiues  and 
Jumna  canals,  wilt  be  taken  from  the  rivers  at  a  ioffi  levd, 
and  carried  along  the  slightly  elevated  nd^e  which  is  gene- 
rally found  to  exist  between  two  rivers,  having  a  gentle  deoli- 
vity  on  each  side,  which  favours  the  svstem  of  irrigation  best 
suited  to  the  country.  Bat  towards  the  southern  part  of  the 
Panjab,  at  and  beiow  Mooltan,  and  on  each  bank  of  the 
Indus,  another  desci  iption  of  irrigation  canal  prevails,  which 
is  formed  by  taking  advantage  of  the  annual  inundation  of 
those  riven,  and  leading  off  bodies  of  water  in  channels  to 
eonsidenble  distances  inland.  These  canals  have  existed  for 
long  periods,  and  efforts  ara  now  being  made  to  restore  and 
bring  them  sgain  into  extensive  use. 

In  the  Madras  Fnudeney  another  nstem  of  eanali  pn- 
mdl^  iriiieh  is  snifed  to  the  featnies  m  tbe  eonntry.  The 
tnct  to  beirrigiUed  being  narrow,  in  eom|Mrison  with  the  ex- 
teiuive  plaina  of  the  North- Western  ^vincee,  and  the  body 
of  available  water  considenbly  less,  it  has  been  found  expe- 
dient to  throw  dams  of  great  lengtli  across  the  channds  of  tbe 
Oodavery,  the  Cautery,  and  the  Kristna  rims,  so  as  to  store 
up  their  waten  and  distribnte  them  at  pleasan  during  tbe 
dry  season.  These  works  on  tbe  Oodavery  have  cost  about 
S80,00OA,  en  the  Caavety  SO.OOO/.,  and  on  the  Kristna 
lfiO,OOOf. ;  and,  without  doobt,  the  number  of  the  localities 
an  endless,  boUi  in  that  Preaidencyand  in  various  other  parts 
of  India,  when  similar  works  mignt  be  conrtneted  with  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Next  in  degne  of  importance  to  the  fntnn  prognss  of 
India,  and  in  a  still  wider  sense  than  may  yet  be  uown,  not 
mly  with  regard  to  its  material  interests,  bnt  to  its  social  snd 
moral  advancement,  is  ihe  eontooooa  chain  iron  roads  bv 
which  it  is  hoped,  that  before  many  yean  shall  have  passed, 
the  whole  of  the  principal  and  moat  productive  provinces  in 
tbe  Indian  Empire  will  be  linked  together.  Already  tbe 
DativM  of  eveiy  class  and  caste,  contrary  to  general  expecta- 
tion, unmtndfaf  of  any  prejadic«s,  herding  together  in  the 
same  railway  carriage,  have  seized  with  avidity  the  advan- 
t^es  of  the  locomotive  train  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 
The  opening  of  the  railway  for  short  distances  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  two  other  Pieaidenciee,  has  been  hailed  with  aocla- 
malion  by  tbe  whole  people,  who  floekbd  from  their  villages 
for  miles  to  witness  it. 

The  grand  trunk  lines  sow  in  progress  of  eonstnution  an 
of  greM  extent.  From  Calcutta  the  main  line  will  lead 
through  the  entin  valley  of  tlu  Gauges,  for  a  thousand  miles 
to  Delhi,  with  an  eventual  extension,  in  the  same  geaenl 
direction,  across  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab  to  Lahore,  and 
perhaps  to  Pediavrnr.  From  Bombay  anoUier  mun  line  has 
been  commenced,  and  wilt  stretch  nearly  acrou  the  coutinent 
of  India  at  ita  broadest  part,  taking  the  general  direction  of 
the  Nerbudda  Valley,  passing  by  tbe  cotton  districts  of 
Kandeiah,  Saogor,  and  Buudelcund,  branching  into  the  great 
cotton-field  of  Cental  India  to  Nagpoor,  and  affordmg  an 
easy  outlet  for  that  valuable  product,  either  to  be  shipped  at 
Bombay,  or  for  conveyance  down  the  river  Oaoges,  from 
Mirzapoor  to  Calcutta.  At  Mirupoor  a  junction  will  be 
formed  with  the  Bengal  line.  There  is  aUo  a  line  to  tke 
northward  of  Bombay,  in  order  to  biing  down  the 
from  fiaroaoh,  Baroda,  and  SnraU  In  8inde  there  «  a 
line  andectakeato  oennMt  the  port  of  Knrxaebeew 
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(adiu,  wliieh  Menu  to  U  a  first  stap  tcnwdi  a  direct  nil- 
wsy,  or  mixed  rulwaj  and  river  iteam  cooiianDieatioD,  firom 
the  Fanjab  to  th«  sea.  In  the  Frendency  of  Madras,  two 
trunk  lines  are  projected :  one  to  penetnte  the  peninsula  in 
a  longitQdinal  directioo,  and  to  connect  Bomuy,  passing 
throng  some  rich  eoUon  grotrnd  in  Darvar  and  Beuaom  i 
the  oiha  to  stiike  aaoas  to  the  western  coast,  having  iti 
other  tenniniu  at  Beypoor. 

At  the  beginning  of  18S7  the  nmnber  of  miles  of  railway 
already  raeMd  for  trafite  at  the  three  Presideiidea,  sjid  the 
mtant  of  each  line  aetoally  in  a  state  of  progress,  are  as 
followa:— 

HIIcE        HIlH  In 
Hala  Ubn.  OpmO.  PmfnM. 

nom  Oileatta  to  DalU     >  .   120  1,100 
33  MIIm  eonmoB  1  BomUy  to  Htmpom    .     49  750 
tebott    .    .  /  BDmUy  to  Mftdrat   .    .     71  SCO 
BomUy  ud  B«rod«      .     ...  150 

IkdfutoBellwj   "  296 

Hadiu  to  Wut  CoMt  .     90  300 


ToUl 


.  830 


3,896 


When  these  grand  tmnk  lines  of  railway  shall  have  been 
c«nplet«d,  a  glaoee  at  the  map  will  show  that,  althooj^  the 
richest  districts  will  have  been  penetrated,  and  the  principal 
eitias  coaneeted,  the  S896  miles  of  which  they  consist,  are 
bat  the  foundation  and  groaodwork  of  what  will  be  nlti- 
matelv  required,  before  it  can  be  said  that  India  it  completely 
provided  with  nulway  commanication ;  before,  ia  fact,  many 
of  the  inlyiog  distrieta  can  be  aapplied  with  food,  wh«  their 
own  internal  reaonrces  may  fail. 

Inland  ttaam  aavication  haa  existed  for  aeveral  yaais  on 
the  riter  Ganges,  and  also  opon  the  indna ;  bnt  not  by  any 
m«MiB  to  the  extent  wUch  evoi  the  pmata  teiffic  <tf  Bengal 
and  the  Fanjab  rcqnires. 

The  ordinary  highways  of  India  ia  a  sobiect  which  cannot 
be  rmrded  with  much  satinfaction.  Until  the  period  when 
Lord  William  Bentinck  eovemed  the  eonntry,  the  aabject  of 
roads  does  not  appear  to  have  attraeied  moch  attention  from 
the  State.  The  commnnieations  of  the  coontry  were  in  a 
most  neglected  condition,  consisting  of  ntiive  wheel-tracks, 
or  little  else.  Above  Aliafaabad,  and  in  various  other  parts, 
so  recently  as  the  year  1830,  a  rraiment  proceeding  in  conne 
of  relief  from  oue  station  to  anouer,  had  to  be  preceded  by 
a  native  ftaide.  This  is  now  altered.  Roads,  even  if  nn- 
bridged  and  unmetallad,  exist  in  almost  every  district ;  and 
there  are  three  gnat  lines  of  cwnmonication  of  considerable 
length ;  the  eaniest  bMun  only  in  1836,  £rom  Caloatta,  and 
racantfy  pr^onged  to  nahaww :  this,  hovorer,  ia  not  yet 
cunpleie  in  parts. 

The  three  grand  trank  roads  eoMtncted  and  maintained, 
are  aa  follows 


when  conplated 
From  Calcatto  to  Bonbay, 

HMtiaiatod  ■  . 

Fhm  Boab^  to 

Totalj  . 

The  averap  annual  expenditure  opon  public  works  of  all 
kinds  in  India  during  fifteen  years,  between  1837  and  1852, 
waa  299,733/.  In  this  are  comprised  roads,  bridges,  embank- 
ments, canals,  tanks,  and  all  woriLS  of  irrigation ;  out  since 
IfifiS  Uie  ontfay  has  been  much  greater,  including  the  sums 
spent  upon  the  Oanses  and  Fanjab  Cuals,  and  the  guaran- 
teed interest  npon  Railway  Stock,  which  most  be  regarded 
aa  a  contribution  to  public  works. 

The  electric  telegraph,  which  has  been  recently  establiahed 
with  ao  much  npidity  and  suceaaa,  can  aeazcdy  be  regarded 
aa  bearing  so  directly  upon  the  wants  and  welfon  of  tht 
people,  aa  other  public  works  whidi  have  be«i  briefly 
described.  Except  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  aid  to  good  govern- 
ment and  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  rqiid  tranimiesion 
of  intell^ence  from  one  part  of  the  eonntiy  to  the  other,  is 
aa  yet  ilightly  regarded  by  the  native  community,  bnt  when 
traffic  shall  he  accelerated  by  the  railways,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  telegrwh  will  be  rightly  valued.  More  than 
40tX)  miles  of  telegiaphie  wire  are  now  set  up  in  India,  and 
in  conaiut  use.  Ihe  snpenntendent.  Dr.  O'Shaaghnesn^ 
■niling  himaalf  of  tha  •ueatiTe  offican  of  Ooremmaiit 


Ltnfftta 

iBiin«h 

Coat 

AmmalB^ 
pklrt  for 

£ 

1,423,000 

50,000 

-  IjOOS 

500,000 

85,000 

784 

248,C76 

5,000 

8,1  S9 

3.166,676 

90,000 

throuritout  the  countir,  to  set  up  the  posts  and  to  bniU  ^Hhi 
for  the  support  of  the  wires,  and  with  hii  own  trainad 
establishment  and  materials  previously  prepared  and  broo^t 
from  England,  was  enabled  to  complete  the  oommiuiettim 
between  Calcutta  and  Ana,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  ia  tba 
course  of  five  months.  In  fifteen  months,  all  the  lines  from 
Calcutta  to  Attock  on  the  Indus,  from  A^  to  Bcaabajr,  tod 
Utenee  to  Madras,  extending  over  30S0  imlea  of  wpaee,  woe 
ready  for  use.  Other  places  more  diatant  have  sines  ben 
anhneed  in  the  dectiie  drde,  and  the  avenge  coat  of  tlt(s> 
4000  miles  does  not  exceed  60/.  per  mile,  althoogh  the 
phyncal  obstacles  encountared  ham  been  unusually  mat 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  United  States  of  North  Ameriei, 
an  extensive  tract  of  eount^  set  apart  the  Congreai  uil 
federal  government,  for  the  permanent  re«dence  of  the  vahooi 
tribes  of  native  Indians  removed  from  the  settled  ststei  and 
territories  of  the  Union.  It  lies  generally  between  83°  30' 
and  39'  N.  lat^  94*'  and  VXf  W.  long.,  bnt  the  limiU  are  not 
very  strictly  defined.  It  it  bounded  S.  by  Texas;  E.  bj 
Ark  ansas  and  Miaaonri ;  and  N.  by  the  newly  creit^ 
Territory  of  Kanaai.  The  area,  aa  given  in  the  *  Report  li 
the  Census*  of  1850,  is  167,171  square  miles,  but  thiiii 
considerably  more  than  in  previona  statements  of  the  irea  of 
what  ia  sometimes  called  the  Indian  Territoiy  proper,  and 
perh^ia  indndea  a  potion  of  the  eoanti^  since  apiNv^niUd 
to  Kansu  Tenitory.  The  Indian  inh^tanta  an  ssUmiittd 
at  fxcm  100,000  to  190,000,  four-fiftha  of  whnn  ban  baa 
transported  from  eonntries  east  of  the  Hisrisaii^ 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Territory  there  is  s  nap 
of  hills  of  modnate  elevation  ;  the  remainder  is  a  ^Itin,  or 
at  most  has  a  gently  undulating  snrfoce.  A  conndenbla 
portion  of  the  eoontiy  is  prairie  ground,  bnt  along  the  riTeti 
there  ia  a  good  deal  of  timber.  The  country  is  well  aop^ied 
with  water,  having  several  good-mzed  riven  ninnin^  tbioagb 
it  or  along  ita  borders  on  their  way  to  the  Missonn  tod  die 
Mississippi.  The  Arkansas  flows  throngh  the  midit  in  a 
south-eastern  direction,  and  receives  in  ita  passaga  numenni 
tributaries,  some  of  conHiderable  size.  The  chief  of  then 
tributaries  is  the  Canadian  River,  which  also  has  nuneren 
affluenta  or*  forks.'  The  Red  River  waters  the  sootbeni,  and 
the  Kansas  the  northern  portion  of  the  itate :  both  of  thts^ 
u  WkU  aa  the  Arkansas  ara  navigable  within  the  tmitoiy 
at  certain  aeasmu  hy  ateam^Mata.  The  eonntrv  poasmn 
capahilitiea  far  the  pnoparana  maintenanoe  of  a  laiie  pi^ 
latum.  The  middle,  and  hy  for  the  latger  part  of  ibi 
country,  i^eaia  to  belong  to  the  Lower  CarboniferoQi  airiei 
of  roeka.  On  the  east  are  Up^  Carboniferous  strata,  or 
coal-measures,  a  part  of  the  great  coal-baain  of  Miasonri  and 
Illinois.  The  western  and  north-western  districts  belong  to 
the  Cretaceous  group  of  rocks.  On  tlie  south  ia  a  osnow' 
belt  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  consisting  along  the  Bed  Kinr 
of  bloe  limestone,  with  eruptive  rocks.  Coal  is  not  the  oalj 
mtnnal  obtained.  Both  lad  and  iron  are  fonnd ;  and  then 
are  saline  springs,  from  which  a  large  qoaniity  of  salt  nij^ 
be  manufoctured.  The  climate  is  generally  htalthv. 
northern  parte  are  subject  to  keen  westerly  winds  nam  thi 
Rocky  MoBBtaina,  and  the  winten  are  rather  eidd ;  bst  ia 
the  ■Dttthem  parta  the  wintm  are  mild,  and  all  w  iilu^ 
are  cultivable  which  are  raised  in  other  parta  of  the  Uoitsd 
States  of  the  same  latitode.  The  soil  on  the  eastern  side  a 
the  Territory  is  ^erally  fertile ;  the  northern  part*  sre  «eH 
adapted  for  grazing  cattle.  Maize,  wheat,  aud  other  gnini, 
produce  good  crops  in  almost  every  place  where  the^  ban 
been  tried. 

As  already  said,  this  large  tract  of  country  has  been  sppro- 
priated  for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Indiaa  tnbti 
transported  from  the  settled  parta  of  the  United  States.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  they  have  not  turned  to  full  aecDsnt 
the  capabiatiea  of  the  cotmtiy.  Bat  they  have  shows  that 
they  are  capable  of  steady  industrial  efl^rts,  and  <1>^T|''7* 
made  very  considerable  advances  in  civiliaation.  Uodei  the 
gnidanee  of  miaaimariea,  who  have  aettted  anmpt  tbea, 
and  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Comnii>sioo«« 
Indian  Affiun,  some  of  the  larger  tribes  have 
regolar  governments,  legialatnrea,  judicial  officers,  dinrnia. 
schools,  newspapers,  &c. ;  have  introduced  the  manttfaclDK 
of  agricultural  implementa,  cloth,  and  most  artides  of  ordi- 
nary brm  and  domesUc  use ;  cultivate  the  land  with  i  eM- 
rideraUe  amount  of  skill;  rear  hoiaea  and  cattle;  beiU 
houses;  and  export  to  neighbouring  states  main,  cotlM, 
hides,  &c.  By  the  treatv  of  removal  and  settlementjtte 
federal  goveminent  famishes  them  with  blacksmiths,  wbm* 
Wrights,  and  some  other  machanio^^nd  at  th^  fint  HttM. 
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matt  gm  them  ft  itoek  of  Mttla,  &o.  Many  of  tb*  tAhm 

poMeaiBlaTes. 

The  piinciul  Indian  tribet  wtUed  m  the  Teiritmyan  tiw 
Cherokecfl,  wao  DiiDib«Ted  sccordiog  to  the  Commianoner  of 
Indian  Afiairs,  about  17,600  in  ISl^y  but  wfaoM  nnmben  are 
nnuUly  «itiinated  mnch  higher ;  the  Creeks,  who  nnmbered 
35,000;  the  Choctaws,  16,000;  the  Osagei,  4941;  the 
ChickasawB,  4709 ;  the  Pottawatomiei  and  Chippewas,  4680 ; 
the  Pawnees,  4fiOO ;  the  Seminoles,  3000;  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  2373 ;  the  Shawnees  and  Senecas,  1400 ;  Delawarea, 
1 130,  &c.  The  Cherokees  occa^y  a  Gomidarable  tract  lying 
on  the  north  of  the  Arkansas  luver,  and  adUoioine  the  stats 
of  Arkmnsas,aiidarethemoiiteiTiliBedofaIluie  Indiaa  tribes. 
[Chbbokbbs.]    The  Choctaws  occapy  the  most  soothern 

Ert  of  the  territory  between  the  Red  River  and  Canadiao 
ver.  The  ChickasawB  oceapy  a  part  of  the  same  eonntry, 
and  are  gommed  by  the  same  laws.  The  conn^  of  the 
Choetaws  is  Uw  most  hilly  and  broken  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  ia  well  watered  by  the  above  mentioned  riven  and  their 
trihntaries.  The  Choetaws  are  extensively  engaged  in  agri- 
enltnre,  mse  large  qnantities  of  cotton  and  maize,  and  have 
good  stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  On  the  sti-eamt  are 
nameroua  grist-  and  saw-mills,  and  cotton-gins.  The  bouses 
and  farms  are  well  bnilt,  and  the  ^Toands  fenced ;  the 
mechanical  occapations  are  chiefly  earned  on  by  mechanics 
provided  by  the  United  States*  government.  The  Choetaws 
have  a  written  constitntion  and  laws.  The  country  ia 
divided  into  funr  distiieta  (one  of  which  is  oecapied  W  the 
Chickassws),  each  of  which  electa  its  own  diief  every  niorth 
ynr.  A  general-eooncil  of  40  members  ii  elected  annnalN, 
who  meet  in  the  conncil-hoaBe,  and  pass  all  laws,  &e.,  mth 
ject  to  a  qualified  veto  by  the  chiefa.  Trial  by  jnry  is  esta- 
Uished :  with  appeals  to  the  higher  eoarts.  At  the  head  of 
military  affain  is  a  general  elected  by  the  people  at  laige  ; 
and  there  are  32  captains  in  ^ch  district.  Nnmeroos  mis- 
sionaries are  settled  among  both  the  tribes.  The  Creeks, 
with  whom  are  anited  the  Seminoles,  occapy  the  country 
between  the  tracts  of  the  Cherokees  and  Choetaws,  watered 
by  the  Canadian  River  and  the  forks  of  the  Arkansas.  The 
eunntry  is  less  fertile  than  the  districts  occupied  by  those 
tribes,  and  the  Creeks  are  on  the  whole  a  good  deal  less 
advanced  in  civilisation.  But  they  hsve  similv  government, 
orgJinisation,  and  judicature ;  thqr  dwell  together  in  towns, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  cndtiTate  their  land  in  common. 
Nnmenma  misnonariea  are  settled  amongst  them,  nnder 
whosa  advice  they  have  bnilt  several  ehnrchn,  and  esta- 
blished good  schools:  and  altogether  the  prospect  of  the 
fbtnre  progress  of  the  tribe  is  spoken  of  as  hij^y  promising. 
A  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  lately  made  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  federal  government  throngh  the  Commisaioner  of 
Indian  ati^rs,  to  Uie  Cherokees,  Choetaws,  and  Greeks, 
offering  to  form  a  state  out  of  ifae  territory  occupied  1^  them, 
and  thus  admit  them  into  the  Union  as  citizens;  bnt  the 
Cherokees,  ir  is  said,  were  unwilling  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  Uie  other  tribes  not  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation, 
and  the  proposal  fell  to  the  ground. 

Of  the  lesser  tribes  it  may  be  enough  to  mention  that  the 
Shawnees  and  Senecas  are  settled  in  tho  northern  part  of  the 
Territory  bordering  on  the  Kansas  River.  Th^  are  a  frogal 
udustriona  people,  earefoUy  cultivating  their  farms,  and 
raising  eonsueiahle  crops  of  maize,  cotton,  vegetables,  &&, 
and  breeding  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  The  Osases,  Polta- 
watomies,  and  Cbippewas  occupy  a  tract  north  of  the 
Cbeiokees;  they  are  much  less  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilised  life,  and  retain  most  of  their  old  wandering  habits; 
Their  connt^  is  not  very  fertile,  and  they  suflvr  much  from 
the  cold  of  winter,  and  from  occasional  drooghts  in  summer. 

(SuUiMieal  Otuetteer  ^  the  United  StaU$ ;  Haskel  and 
Smith,  QmetUer  of  the  United  Statea;  Schoolcraft,  The  Red 
Man  of  America;  Aweriean  Indiam  j  Brownell, /m^ksn 
Raeetof  North  Amerieai  Report  cf  tieSeventk  Cuuue  of 
the  United  Statei.) 

IN  DIN.    rCHEUiSTRT,  £r.  1.1 
INDINIC  ACID._J[CH«inBTaT,  S.  1.} 
INFLORESCENCE   [InnoaRscsHcn.]    The  lollownig 
ia  a  sorvey  oi  the  kinds  of  inBoresceoee  and  their  names, 
from  Professor  Sehleiden^  *  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany.* 

A.  The  Solitary  Flower,  as  terminal  or  axillary-flower  (Flos 
Solitarios,  terminalis  vel  axillaris).    The  latter  may  be 
Btaated  in  whorls,  and  then  form  a  Verticil  (Vertidlltu). 
B.  Simple  InfloresceDce. 
a.  Inflorescentia  Centripeta. 


1.  ThaCapitnlnm.  ThemderelopedaxiBiibsniiiulfy 
enlatged  upward,  with  a  fleshy  or  spongy  substance,  and  tha 
more  so  if  the  nnmber  of  flowers  is  very  freat.  It  may  be 
more  minutely  designated  as  simple,  diMOtd,  cnpnlate,  ag»- 
niform,  conical,  and  cylindrical,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to 
one  or  another.  The  last  form  then  passes  gradually  into 
the  spadiz.   Special  varieties  are : — 

*  The  Calathinm  (Anthodium,  Ehrh. ;  Flos  Compositns, 
Linn.),  a  many-flowered  capitulum,  whose  single  flowers 
stand  in  the  axils  of  more  or  fewer  stnnted  bracts,  and  are 
surrounded  with  one  or  more  circles  of  sterile  bracta,  as  in 
the  fami^r  of  the  Qmpotita. 

TT»e  Caenanthinum,  Nees  (Hypanthodinm,  Link.). 
Exactly  lilu  the  preceding  inflorescence  in  some  Urticaeete, 
The  cup-shape  of  the  peduncle  in  Fum  is  no  distinction, 
rince  it  is  vranting  in  Doratenias  and  it  exists  in  some 
Compotiia;  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  sterile 
bracts,  which  are  as  modi  stnnted  in  Dorttenia  as  they  an 
clearly jpresent  in  Pictm. 

2l  The  Spike  (%Hfla)  in  veiy  variooa  fionu.  The  kinda 
are : — 

*  The  Catkin  (Amentum),  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
it  falls  off  entire,  or  ita  imperfrct  flowers.  The  male 
inflorescence  of  Cv^pul^enif  Sgiutuea^  Snulaeeee^  and  some 
few  other  plants. 

The  Spadix,  a  closely  crowded  spike,  or  patiially  a 

Slindrical  e^itulom  with  fleshy  peduncle ;  in  Aracea^ 
aizf,  and  some  other  Grasses,  and  in  Falma,  in  the  bst  of 
wluoh  it  is  often  compound  (Spadix  Ramosos). 

***  The  Cone  (StroUlna  or  Coins),  a  cylindrical  capi- 
talam  or  solid  spike,  on  v4iich  the  iadividnal  foliar  oigua 
become  woody  scales ;  as  in  the  Conifene,  the  ChMorAwesM, 
the  Setulaeea,  and  Home  others. 

****  The  Spikelet  (Spicnla),  the  nmple  inflorescence  of 
the  Oraasea  and  Cjrperaeea ;  namely,  a  fevp<-flowered  fpike, 
whose  flowers  have  no  bracts,  snrronnded  at  the  basis  by  one 
or  two  sterile  bracis  (Olnme). 

3.  The  Umbel  (Umbella)  in  the  UmbelUferm;  when 
compound  termed  nmbellule  (Umbellula). 

4.  The  Raceme  (Racemos)  occurs  in  very  differmt  foraiB} 
it  is  nsnal  to  diotinguish  in  it — 

The  Corymb  (Corymbos),  a  pyramidal  raceme. 

fi  Inflonseentia  Centrifnga. 

ff.  The  Cyme  or  False  Umbel  (Cjma),  ii  a  corymb  with 
Inflorescentia  Centrifnga. 
That  only  singnlar  cases  are  dietingushed  in  tfaeaa  ia  a 

proof  of  the  totally  nnseientific  patdiing  together  of  our 
terminology.  The  compound  raceme,  the  compound  nmbei, 
and  c^pituiam,  with  inflorescentia  centrifoga  are  all  called  a 
Cyme  (Cyma),  which  is  contrary  to  the  commonest  scientific 
lawa  De  Candolle  has  further  applied  the  term  (^me  to 
the  inflorescence  of  the  BoroffinaceiE,  which,  on  account  of 
the  pecnltar  manner  in  which  it  unrolls  itself,  he  terms  Cyma 
Scorpioides ;  and  he  adds  the  fiction,  that  the  undermost 
first-Dlooming  flower  is  really  the  terminal  blossom,  and  the 
second,  the  terminal  btoxsom  of  side  axis,  is  developed  in  a 
disproportionate  degree,  Ac  From  the  n^ling  np  there  is 
jnst  as  little  to  be  oednced  as  from  the  same  phenomenon  in 
the  leavea  of  Ifeiu  and  Qfeadaoeai.  The  pcwtiQa  of  the 
bracts,  as  seen  in  Cermtie,  eontrsdicta  this  fiction ;  and  the 
history  of  the  development,  which  can  alone  determine  the 
point,  appears  to  prove  that  here  a  one-sided  raceme  or  spike 
IS  present,  whose  unrolling  is  only  a  peculiar  ntnation  of 
the  bads. 

C.  Once-Componnd  Inflonsemceb 
«.  Pure  or  Homomorphoos. 
*  Infloreseentia  Centripeta. 

6.  The  Spike  of  the  Grasses  (Spies),  several  spikes  united 
in  a  spicate  arrangement,  as  in  the  Grasses ;  the  eompment 
spikes  are  termed  Spikelets  (Spicnls). 

7.  The  Umbel  (Umbella).  Umbels  united  in  nmbela ;  the 
components  are  termed  Umoeltules  (Umbellala). 

Sound  terminology  would  have  long  ago  rejected  theea 
vrords,  and  exchanged  them  for  Spica  and  Umbella  Com* 
posits. 

8.  The  Panicle  (Panicula) ;  see  No.  11. 

None  of  these  remaining  eommnaticns  deserve  apeeial 
names,  and  may  probably  be  elaaeed  among  these  mentioned 
wider  9  and  11. 

Inilomeeatia  Oantrifaga.      ^  ^ 
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9.  The  Cjm  or  Filw  Umb«l  (Cyvu)  i  Ma  No.  5  aod 
No.  14. 

10.  TlMAntbtU;  ue  No.  16. 


See  No.  14. 


fi  Mixed  or  Heteromorphotu. 
*  lafltaeMeDtia  Centnfaga. 

**  InfloreMsntia  CentripeU. 


SwNo.  11. 

D.  Many-TimM-Compotind  Infloteaanco. 

•  InfioreaceDtia  Centripata. 

11.  Tlw  Pa&iek  (Panionla),  eveiy  many-branched  isflo- 
reuence ;  in  Grusn  nnivenalljr,  and  otherwiH  wholly  in 
developed  p^^dicuh. 

12.  The  Thyrse  (Thyrana),  a  panicle,  with  very  short 
pedicels;  with  the  exception  of  Onuses,  foand  almost 
universailly. 

Both  tenns  are  applied  also  to  ODc«-compoiiDd  InQores- 
ceQces.  De  Candolle  uses  the  term  Thyisus  for  those  in 
which  Iiiiloreseeiiee  Centriftiga  and  Centrtpcta  are  mingled ; 
others  differently ;  all  arbitrarily. 

13.  The  Antfanms,  an  inflorescence  that  has  the  kind  of 
aspect  of  that  of  the  Amaranthtu  eaudatut  or  the  GWnopo- 

**  Inflomeentia  Cnitrifnga. 

14.  The  Cyme  (Crma),  alio  in  manifDld  oombinatlons,  in 
which  howeter  we  do  not  consider  whether  the  side  ramifica- 
tions follow  the  Inflorescence  Csntripeta  or  Centrifaga  in 
long'  r  pedicels. 

15.  The  Bunch  (Fascicnlos),  a  manifold  oompoond  cyme, 
With  short  (ledicels,  atid  rather  crowded. 

16.  The  Antfaela,  all  kinds  of  inflorescences  in  the  JitTtea- 
CM  and  Q/peraeetg. 

17.  The  Olomt-mle  (Glomemlos),  many  inflorescences 
that  appear  alnioit  like  acapitalnm,  add  consist  only  of  ill- 
formed,  imperfrct  flowers,  as  in  some  (^mopodiaina,  Urti- 
caeea,  and  Juncacea. 

We  subjoin  Professor  Schleiden*!  doting  refflArks  :■— 
"  I  leave  ennr  one  with  thinking  fiumltiea  to  draw  for 
himself  the  sad  conclosions  which  the  preceding  survey 
affords ;  sod  I  think  that  I  have  not  to  defend  myself  to  any 
one  who  is  acqtuinted  with  oar  litnatore,  against  tiie  chai^ge 
th&t  the  foregoing  is  a  frivolous  vagary  of  my  nnnionr.  lUiper 
first  attempted  a  scientiflc  development  of  the  inflorescence. 
No  one  tiiat  I  know  of  has  followed  htm.  except  Lindley. 
Pbyfiologists  seem  not  to  have  accounted  it  of  sufficient 
importance.  SystematistB  have  too  mach  to  do  with  their 
herbaria,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  coin  a  new  word  than  to 
study  minutely  the  progressive  development  through  a  large 
series  of  plants.  For  uie  sake  of  those  unacquainted  with 
theite  matters  I  will  insert  the  following  examples  : — In  Lottta 
eomieulatus, Koch  ('Syn.  F1.0erm.')hasaCapitulQm,  Knnth 
('111.  Berol.'),  nn  Umbella,  R«icfaenbach  (' Fl.  Excurs.*), 
actually  a  FaicieulM.  To  Eriopkarum  9e^naht»  Knnth 
ffivea  a  Spica ;  Koch,  a  Splcnla.  For  (XmUtm  MarUeut 
Knnth  haiUmbellaA^UareaetTerminales;  Koch,  Anthela 
Axillarea  et  Temiinalai;  Keichenbach,  Cym«  Axillares  et 
Terci'nales ;  in  Itotfpit  iupina  Koch  has  Spicnlin  in  FaMi* 
ooIddi  aggregatis ;  Kunth,  Spicis  Congtomentis.  I  havehere 
omitted  tlieFreneh  and  English  botanists,  or  the  matter  would 
have  hern  still  more  glaring.*' 

INFUSORIA.  At  the  time  the  classification  given  nnder 
the  head  PoLYOAsraioA  was  dnwn  op,  the  divtiuctions  that 
limit  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  were  less  perfectly 
understood  than  at  present.  One  of  the  first  members  of 
this  group  of  organised  beitiga  that  was  withdrawn  from  the 
animal  kmgdom,  was  the  Deismideae,  which  are  now  generally 
recognised  as  plants.  [Dksuideji,  S.  2.]  The  group  of 
PuZdopodia  hriccUa  must  also  be  placed  amongst  doubtfal 
creationit,  although  many  physiologists  do  not  hesitate  to 
group  them  amongst  plants  [DuTOHacxB)  S.  fi],  whilst  the 
groups  Mmadina  ana  re/eoeino  have  recently  undergone 
the  most  searching  investigition,  with  the  resntt  that  many 
of  the^e  forms  are  more  decidedly  vegetable  than  animal  in 
their  chancti  r.  Some  have  even  gone  further  than  this, 
and  Agasaiz  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  Science/  fin-  1862, 
thus  writes  to  Mr.  Dana : — "  You  may  remember  a  paper  I 
read  at  the  meeting  at  Cambridge,  United  States,  in  August 
1849,  in  which  1  showed  that  the  embryo  which  is  hatched 
from  the  ^  of  ft  Ptmmia  li  a  genuine  polygastrie  animal- 


<mle  of  the  senna  Pwameium.,  as  now  characterised  by 
Ebrenberg.  fn  Steenstrop's  work  ou  the  '  Altematioo  uf 
Generation '  [GENBttATioics,  AtTaftHiTiON  or.  S.  %\,  yon  ii;.d 
that  in  the  extraordinnry  succession  of  alternate  geuerat'ons, 
endiug  with  the  production  of  Gerewria  and  it«  metaiiioT< 
phiisis  into  Diaoma,  a  link  was  wanting — ^tbe  knowledge  of 
the  young  hatched  from  the  ee^  of  DUloma.  The  defirieney 
I  can  now  fill.  It  is  another  ifl/<uorn»n,  a  genuine  OpaAiw. 
With  such  facts  before  tia  there  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  IiA 
respecting  the  character  of  all  these  P^jfga^nm-^Vavf  an 
the  earliest  larval  condition  of  worrat.  And  since  I  hars 
ascertained  that  the  Fbrt^/te  are  trae  Brycaoa,  aitd 
hotanista  ehUm  the  Anwttra  as  Algm,  there  is  not  a  ixd^ 
type  of  these  microitcopic  beinn  left  which  hereafter  cm 
be  considered  as  a  cla<s  bv  itself  in  the  animal  kiDiidom." 
Few  naturiliats  would  perhaps  indom  this  statement  of  Pro* 
fesBor  A^asit.  The  vortkwm  are  not  yet  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family  Brjfotoa;  nor  are  all  the  Aneniera  of 
Ebrenberg  regarded  indiaoriminately  as  Al^.  The  pstw» 
however  indicates  the  direction  in  which  inquiry  ti 
gradually  breaking  dp  the  great  polygastrie  family  of  Ehren- 
berg.  It  is  nevertheless  very  certain  that  many  of  the 
species  enumerated  by  Ebrenberg  are  only  transitioDuy 
forma  in  which  the  same  being  exists.  To  no  one  bu  thii 
department  of  science  been  more  indebted  than  to  Dr.  F. 
Stein,  who  in  his  rectfnt  work,  entitled  '  Die  Infuiooithieit 
auf  ihre  Entwickelangs-Oeachichta  nntersoeht'  (Lnpoe 
1864),  has  given  the  renltof  a  long  series  of  investiga  inu 
on  thia  lubjeet.  The  following  is  a  iommaty  of  Dr.  String 
reaaarchex,  a«  recorded  in  this  volume.  (It  on^t  howmr 
to  be  pr-mtMd  that  Fdcke,  Dujardin,  and  heboid  had  |it» 
viously  pointed  oui  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Polygultie 
Injntona  were  mach  simpler  than  Ebrenberg  had  aappoted, 
and  that  the  intemd  organs  be  had  described  were  referriblt 
to  the  general  conditions  of  nnicellnlar  oq^anisms,  whethsi 
animal  or  vegetable.) 

"  In  a  glass  in  which  were  contained  a  great  variety  of 
ciliated  Jnfiuoria,  and  among  them  also  numeron*  indi- 
viduals of  Eufflena  viridit,  Saew,  and  Edaa,  Dr.  Steia 
remarked,  aft^r  the  lapse  of  some  days,  the  formatios  of  a 
thin  film  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  compoaed  of  aa  intn- 
lacement  of  confenroid  filaments  and  OtdUatoHa.  Thii 
film  Bwarmed  with  Bttglenm,  many  of  which  bad  loet  ibatr 
beaks,  and  crawled  about  with  a  worm-like  mnementamoog 
the  Gonfinet  and  Otnihtortm  filaments.  Besides  thesi,  hi 
discovered,  to  his  great  Ji^,  a  great  many  transparent  gelati- 
nous or  quite  soft  cyata,  which  sometimes  contained  odIji 
single  ^t^kna  contracted  into  a  globular  form ;  »metiiiM 
two  of  a  hemispherical  form  apuressed  together.  Tbt 
encysted  Suylmee  proved  to  be  still  living,  inasmoch  u  ttiBf 
moved  about  in  the  cysts,  and  if  the  cyaia  wvre  rupturtd 
the  previously  globular  individuals  re-assumed  their  prutiot 
elongated  figure,  and  crawled  about  in  the  sama  maooer  y 
the  other  beakless  individuals  among  the  Con/ence. 

"  For  what  purpose  was  this  encysting  1  The  cyst  «u 
evidently  intended  for  something  mora  than  a  coffin.  Fv- 
ther  observations  soon  showed  that  the  encysting  proeen  of 
the  Bi^Unm  bad  really  reference  to  their  niutip'iation. 
The  proee^a  however  appeaxsd  to  be  difiierent  in  Eia^ 
from  that  in  Qr^arinm,  inasmneh  as  in  the  latter  cue  i«o 
individnala  are  conjoined  before  the  cyst  is  developed,  vhilit 
in  the  Eiighma  the  case  is  formed  nsnally  around  bat  on*; 
for  where  two  individuals  were  found  inelOEed  in  a  cyst,  it 
was  at  once  iipparent  that  they  had  proceeded  from  the 
division  of  an  (niginally  single  individnal.  Whilst  thai  in- 
vestigating the  Eu§l«fioe  hii  notice  was  also  directed  to  other 
forms  of  tvfumria  contained  in  the  same  water,  such  ai 
Paramecium  avrflia,  Prorodon  ntwi»,  and  BoUf^T^ 
diteolor,  the  latter  two  of  which  species  he  freqnentlv  ob- 
served inclosed  in  well-defined  gelatinous  cyata ;  and  aithM 
Infutoria  belonged  to  quite  another  principal  division  of  the 
cl^,  he  began  to  hope  that  the  process  of  tMComiog  ea^Bled 
would  probably  turn  out  to  be  of  genual  occurrence  in  ue 
infuaory  worltL 

*'  This  proved  to  be  the  ease,  and  the  work  then  pn>c«eJi 
to  describe  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Stein  was  led  to  detect  m 


observations  was  that  of  the  heterogeneous  (leneranon  or 
Epistylia  digitalia.  In  thia  species  he  traced  first  tlic  nie'a- 
morphosis  of  the  EpUtvlia  into  an  Aeineta;  and,  8ecun<liyi 
observe^  in  the  latter  the  extraoniiaarjr  fact  of  >ha  dcrcA-p- 
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ment  and  sroIatTon  of  a  Trieodina,  a  diicovery  wbich 
Ehrenbors  fau  attemptsil  to  explain  by  the  sappoiition  that 
the  Trifiodinn  had  been  prerioDtlj  Rwallowed  by  tha  Aeineta. 
Dr.  Stein'*  important  reiwarchea  an  continned  tliraii)[h  the 
family  of  the  Vortw«liina,  and  his  obaerrationi  f^vtn  apon 
Aetinophrj/M,  Podopkrya,  the  genn  Tneodina,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  Opalinm,  the  propagation  of  the  Gklorogcnivm 
eHcA/onmaiid  VwfiMUamierottoma,  and  particaUrly  nponthe 
quiescent  emditton  of  tha latter /n/iMorfa/npon  Spiroeiuma 
grmmipara  and  8.  •SbieiUMn',  and  np<m  the  Acintla  itate  of 
Dewiroeometes  paradoxus,  Zoolkamniwn  t^hu"  tie.,  Ao. 
('  Qoarterly  Joamil  of  MieroBCOpicol  Science,*  JiUir,  18fi4.) 

At  the  present  time  it  woald  nndoabtedly  be  preoiatare  to 
state  that  no  organiami  ongbt  to  bo  referred  to  Ehrenberg's 
class  Poljfgaitrica.  It  voald  however  be  probably  better  to 
snbetitote  the  term  Proioxoa,  to  receive  orftaniama  having  an . 
animal  chataeter,  and  yet  presenting  the  same  simple  oondi- 
tions  that  we  find  amoagBt  the  Ifostoohinece,  and  othergroops 
of  lowly  developed  plantn.  We  may  state  generallythat  Kliren- 
berg*B/*o(yj7aj<rica  embrace  the  fallowiuffgronpa  of  beings  i— 

1.  True 'plants,  as  in  the  DetmidM(CloMeriiia)f  Vohmna 
{CryflomoHadina),  and  some  otherv. 

2.  Organisms  which  evidence  at  matBot  aarigni  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  Diatemaem  (BaeiUaria,  FrapiUaria, 

and  a  large  nnmber  of  the  Monadima  and  Vibrtmina. 

3.  Them  of  £iitooa,aBC!BKaria  and  others,  and  probably 
•vcn  of  higher  animals. 

4.  Minnte  forms  of  animals  referrible  to  previoosly  esta- 
blished groups  ;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  whole  of 
the  VortioUina.  which  may  with  more  propriety  proba'ily 
be  referred  to  Hydroid  than  to  any  other  form  of  polypiferooa 
animals. 

ft.  Dnjardin  has  pointed  ont  the  identity  between  the 
atrnciure  of  orgiinivms  like  Amc^  with  such  forma  as 
Dijftwiia  and  Arcdla.  In  all  these  creatams  there  is  no 
trace  of  mouth  or  digestive  cavity,  and  the  entire  body  is  a 
single  cell  or  an  aggregation  of  cells,  which  derives  iu  nntri- 
ment  bj  absorption  from  witfaoat.  Prof<-BSQr  KoUikw  has 
Kcenily  dewrioed  iha method  by  which  one  of  tibesacnatores, 
the  Aetimpkryt,  takes  its  food  i— 

**  As  reuards  tlie  vegstable  fanotiau,*'  the  Profsssor, 
**  the  mode  in  which  the  Aetinopkryt  is  nonrisbed  is  one  of 
the  highest  aod  most  special  interest.  Although  the  oreatare 
ban  neither  month  nor  stomach,  yet  it  takes  in  solid  nntiiment, 
sod  rejects  what  is  indigestible.  This  miracle,  for  so  it  may 
almost  be  called,is  thus  effected  with  minute  Cnutacean-( i2of(- 
/era,  minote  specie*  uf  Z^neetu,  the  yourg  of  Cyclops,  &c.),  and 
the  lower^4fee(ZMatomacai,Hporeaof  Vaucheria,Cloiterium, 
tie  ).  When  in  its  prc^^ss  throogh  the  water  it  ^proaches 
OOP  of  these  little  plants,  or  when  an  Infuterium  has  come  into 
proximity  with  it,  both  plantandanimal,  as  soon  as  they  touch 
one  of  the  tentacular  filaments,  usoally  adhere  to  it.  N>'W,  as 
the  fiUtnent  with  its  prey  slowly  shorteBs  itself,  and  the  latter 
iqiproaehes  the  anrface  of  the  body,  all  the  sammndiDg  filar 
ments  theDuelves  npon  it,  bsnding  their  points  togeUwr 
ao  that  the  captive  becomes  {pradnally  inclosed  on  all  aidea. 
Accurding  to  all  appearance  tbeaa  filaments  also  become 
more  or  less  shortened.  In  this  way  tha  morsel  is 
gradnally  bronght  to  the  sorbce  of  the  body,  tha  fila- 
nunt  by  whicn  it  waa  seized,  being  finally  so  mneh 
shonened  as  to  disappear  altogether,  and  having,  as  not 
Dnfreqnently  happens,  relioquished  its  bold  upon  the  prey, 
afier  Uie  latter  has  become  encompassed  by  the  surrounding 
filaments.  Theee  gradually  apply  theniaelves  more  ana 
more  cloi>ely  togethvr  aronad  it,  forcing  it  towards  tha  sur- 
bee  of  the  body. 

"  The  followiog  proceeding  now  takes  plaea ;  The  ipot  of 
the  surface  npon  which  the  captured  animalcule  is  lying 
slowly  re'iacu,  and  fonns  at  first  a  shalluw  depretwion 
gradoally  beromiDg  daaper  and  daaper.  in  whieh  w»  pny, 
apparently  adherent  to  the  snrbca  and  fulowingitiii  its  retrao- 
tioD,  ia  finally  lodged.  The  depression  by  the  continued 
retraction  of  the  substance  now  bec<anea  dtepar ;  the 
imprisoned  aDimaleala,  which  up  to  tha  time  had  projected 
from  the  surface  of  the  Actino/^ry$,  disappears  entirely 
within  it;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tentaclts,  which  had 
lemaioed  with  their  eztremiiies  applied  lo  each  other,  again 
erect  tliemselves  and  htrelch  out  as  before.  Finally,  the 
depression  acquires  a  flaitk-like  funn  >>y  the  drawing  iu  of  its 
mai^pn,  the  ed^es  of  which  coalesce,  and  thus  a  cavity  oloseil 
on  Jl  ^es  is  formed  in  which  the  prey  is  lodged.  Iu  this 
sitiution  it  lenuins  for  a  Iragar  or  shorter  tuae,  gmdually 
however  approasbiag  the  aaatral  or  nnelaar  portion,  and  at 


last  passing  mtirely  into  it,  iu  uider  to  await  its  fipal  d»> 
BtiuatioD.  Id  tha  mean  while  the  exterual  portion  of  the 
Aetiruphnn  regains  in  all  respects  its  priKtine  condition. 
The  enatufad  morsel  is  gradually  digested  and  dissolved,  aa 
is  readily  seen  by  its  change  of  appearance  from  time  to 
time.  If  entirely  soluble,  as  for  in^tauoe  an  Infimrimn,  tha 
space  in  which  it  is  oontaioed  contraots  as  the  diKsoIaiion  of 
its  contents  goes  on,  and  finally  disappeaia  aJtogfther, 
Shoald  than  be  howam  an  indigaitibia  lasidae  (a  membnna 
composed  of  cellnloBa,  a  portion  of  cbitinea  a  shell  of  a 
fynemu,  or  oaaa  of  a  rotiferi  &o.),  *  passage  for  ita  exit  is 
formed,  and  it  is  expelled  by  renewed  contraetioBS  of  the 
homogenaona  sobatance,  pd  in  the  aame  direction,  or  nearly 
so,  as  that  which  the  morsel  followed  in  its  introduction. 
The  passage  and  tha  opening  through  which  the  axpuKion 
was  effected  disappear  again  without  leaving  any  trace." 

In  the  AeUnoohry$  we  have  an  animal  closely  resembling 
the  eraatare  which  inhabits  the  »heU  of  the  larg*-  family 
known  ss  Forttmn\fera,  and  Dujardin  raggesta  that -tha 
loricatad  forms  of  JDiffluffia  and  Areeila  are  tramtiliuns  to 
the  more  decided  forms  of  Fvraniini/tra.  Hence  he  pn>< 
pwea  lo  include  aeveral  forms  of  Ehrenberg's  In/uaoria, 
with  the  Foraminifm^  or  Pvivlkttianiia,  under  the  term 
Skisttpoia,  IjtUa  therefore  ia  left  us  to  say  of  what  may 
be  retarded  aa  tma  Pe^/gaitrica.  Xhay  all  appear  to  have 
a  distinct  mouth  or  entranea  to  the  cavity  of  tfat  body, 
and  this  is  Qsnally  sarroundt^d  by  vibratile  cilia,  as  is  seen 
in  Utmat  aiomoa  and  Leucookryt  patxila.  These  cilia  ap- 
parently brin^  the  food  to  tne  mouth  of  the  animal.  An 
aual  orifice  is  dsHcribed  by  Ehrenberg  io  tha  majority  of 
species.  When  finely  divided  soluble  colouring-matter  as 
carmine  or  indigo  (a  writer  in  tha  '  Microscopioal  Journal ' 
recommends  the  red  pigment  which  lines  the  cornea  of  the 
common  booae-fly)  ia  introduced  into  the  water  in  which 
they  are  contained,  the  tran^parrnt  body  of  the  aniinalcule 
is  speedily  seen  to  be  studded  with  coloured  globules,  con- 
visting  of  an  agfiregation  of  the  particles  of  coluurii  g-mattar. 
Elireuberg  regarded  thaaaglobttleaaa  distinct  mub,  which  he 
■apposed  were  given  off  mm  a  oantrol  intestinal  oanal.  aa 
seen  in  ZaneBf^ryf  pala/a.  Regarding  these  aaM  as  ao 
many  atonaeba,  ha  gav«  Uiam  the  name  of  Pofyffotlriea 
(many-siomsehed).  It  ia  howavar  atill  a  auestion  as  to 
w  hether  in  any  case  these  masses  are  contaiued  in  a  distinct 
aac.  The  whole  body  of  the  animalcule  ia  often  covered 
with  vibratile  cilia,  and  it  ia  to  the  coustaut  action  of  these 
organs  that  the  varied  movements  of  these  animalcules  are 
due.  The  movements  thus  effected  are  per&otly  automatic, 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  any  inielligent  consoioos- 
ness.  All  the  movemotts  of  these  animals  are  not  due 
to  cilia,  as  the  whole  id  ihf  tisiue  of  the  animal  is  observed 
to  contract  in  Amaba,  Amj^UepkUf  and  the  stalk  of  tha 
VoriieelUna, 

Althoaib  Ehranbarg  baa  daactibad  a  complicated  apparataa 
for  reproouelion,  no  instances  of  conjugation  are  recorded 
aouHijtiit  the  tma  Petggailrwt.  Their  modes  of  multiplica- 
tion are  by  fisaion  and  gemmation.  In  a  large  number  of 
aaios  a  nmple  division  of  the  unicrllular  organism  into  twp 
equal  parts  takes  place.  This  procei'S  goes  on  so  rapidly 
that,  according  to  Ebranbeig,  a  single  ^Paramecium  could 
Modnea  268,000,000  of  cella  in  a  ainglf  month.  From  ana- 
Jogy  we  mtist  suppose  tliis  proeeas  would  not  go  on  continu- 
ally, and,  as  in  plants,  we  most  regard  the  separate  crlls 
thus  produced  aa  belonging  to  the  same  individual.  Further 
observation  is  probably  only  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
wistence  of  a  union  of  two  cells — a  sperm  cell  and  a  germ 
cell — as  ia  now  known  to  be  almost  universal  in  the  vegeiabla 
kingdom.  In  the  account  above  given  of  Stein's  lesearohsa 
it  will  be  scan,  that  i(  ia  not  improbabla  that  one  at  the 
modes  by  which  thsae  beings  are  euabled  to  spring  suddenly 
into  txiatanea,  is  tha  ^odnetion  of  winter-eggs,  or  reprudue- 
tive  bodies  of  a  kind  that  will  reaiat  the  infioouce  of  an  absence 
of  moiatnn  from  the  spots  in  which  they  ordinwily  ahouml. 

The  true  PtAffftutrica  seem  universally  diffused.  Wherever 
organic  matter  axisU  in  a  decomposing  aUto,  there  tliwy 
abound.   They  asist  iit  incredible  numbers  m  the  wat/-rR  .,t 
the  ocean,  in  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  pools,  i-nd  ditclies.    i  i.„y 
are  found  in  the  seer,  tioi.s  of  the  higher  ammaU.  and  <,v.. 
in  man.   Wherever  tha  o.ganic  element-,  «='^'V^'*;y« 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  "e  capable  of  u.uniB  ^ 
carbonic' Mid,  and  ammonia,  thewtiiey 
b«  found    The  compo-iuon  of  XliaVqtttd-  vn^U^ 
fotWMi.^todeterinmetiio  UiB*  t^SlfcTZTfT  iSL- 
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tfnag  hai  ib  pecoliir  inhalntant.  The  solphoreinu  iprings 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  chalybeate  waten  of  the  Rhine,  the 
siliceoaa,  calcareous,  and  alumiDotw  waters  of  Enrope,  all 
contain  them.  They  are  fonnd  with  the  red  now  of  the 
Alps  and  the  poles,  and  with  tho  Cn^erva  themalis  of  the 
hot  Bptingi  «  Auc  and  Baden.  They  an  alwaya  accom- 
puiiad  plaata.  Periiapa  it  would  oe  wrong  to  call  any 
beingB  Mi^ri^  that  are  not  found  feeding  on  plants,  as  it 
■eems  to  be  a  law  of  organic  existence  that  plants  ahonld 
nbsist  on  mineral  matters,  and  animals  on  organised  matten. 

What  are  the  oBei  of  these  beings  1  To  this  qnestion 
Professor  Owen  gives  the  following  reply :  "  Consider  their 
incredible  nambers,  their  aiiiversfu^  diambntion,  th«T  insa- 
tiable Tontcity,  and  that  it  is  the  pailicles  of  decaying 
Tfgerable  aud  animal  bodies  which  they  are  appointed  to 
devour  and  assimilate.  Surely  we  mast  in  some  degree  be 
indebted  to  those  ever>active  invisible  scavengers  for  the 
salnbrily  of  onr  atmoBphere.  Nor  is  this  all :  uey  perform 
a  sbill  more  important  office  in  preventing  the  gradosl  dimi- 
imtiim  of  the  present  amount  of  oiganisra  matter  apon  the 
earth;  for  when  this  matter  is  dissolved  or  anspended  in 
water,  in  that  stats  of  eommiantioo  and  deeay  which  imme- 
diately precedes  its  final  decompoeition  into  the  elemeniaty 
^ases,  and  its  consequent  return  from  the  ot^fsnic  to  the 
ini^nic  world,  these  woeful  members  of  nature's  invisible 
police  are  everywhere  ready  to  arrest  the  fugitive  organised 
particles  and  turn  them  back  into  the  ascending  stream  of 
animal  life.  Raving  converted  the  dead  and  decomposing 
particles  intd  their  own  living  tissues,  they  themselves 
become  the  food  of  large  Inftu^ia,  as  the  RatiJ^ra,  and  of 
numerous  other  small  animals,  which  in  their  tarn  are 
devoured  by  lar^r  animals,  as  fishes ;  and  thus  a  pabulum, 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  highest  organised  beings,  is 
brought  back  by  a  short  route  from  the  extremity  of  the 
realms  of  ot^ame  matter. 

"Thora  »  no  elementary  and  self-subsistent  organic 
matter,  as  Bufiun  taught ;  the  inorganic  elements  into  which 
the  particles  of  oiganic  matter  pass  by  their  final  decompo- 
sition, are  oiganioitlly  recompowd  and  fitted  for  the  sUMte- 
nance  of  animals  through  the  operations  of  the  v^table 
kingdom.  No  animal  can  subsist  on  inorganic  matter.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  thus  standi,  as  it  were,  between  animal 
matter  and  its  ultimate  destruction ;  bnt  in  this  great  office 
plants  must  derive  most  important  assistance  from  Uie  Poly- 
gastric  Infusoria.  These  invisible  animalcules  may  be  com- 
pared, in  the  great  organic  world,  to  the  minute  capillaries 
in  the  microcosm  of  the  animal  body,  receiving  organic 
matter  in  its  state  of  minutest  subdivision,  and,  when  in  fall 
career  to  escape  firom  the  organic  system,  turning  it  back  by 
a  new  route  townrda  the  c»ti^  and  hichest  point  of  ihat 
^tom." 

INOHIBAHI,  CAYALIEBB  FRANCESCO,  a  disttn- 
^ished  Italian  arcfaasologist,  was  bom  in  1772,  at  Volterra 
in  Tuscany.  From  the  completion  of  his  education  ha  devoted 
himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  study  of  ancient  art. 
He  wrote  several  papen  m  the  artistic  and  intiqnarian 
journals,  which  secured  him  a  high  place  among  the  Italian 
art  authorities;  but  the  work  which  acuaired  for  him  a 
European  reputation  was  the  splendid  pablicatiou  entitled 
'Monamenti  Etruschi,'  of  wbicn  the  first  part  appeared  in 
1831,  and  which  was  finally  completed,  m  6  vou.  4to,  in 
1BS6.  This  great  work  was  intended  to  comprise  a  complete 
survey  of  all  the  existing  remains  of  ancient  Etruria ;  and  it 
has  formed  the  great  treasury  of  all  sabsequeot  writera  on 
Etruean  antiquities  and  the  Etruscan  people.    His  other 


dal  Cav.  F.  Inghirami,'  4  vols.  4to,  1836-37,  in  which  it  was 
his  avowed  object  to  illustrate  the  mythology  and  the  hi*.  | 
tory  of  the  ancienU ;  and  '  Storia  dt^Ila  Toscana,  in  Sette  I 
Epoche  distribnita,'  16  vols.  ISmo,  1641-43,  the  last  two  ' 
volnm^  being  devoted  to  the  bibliogni^y  and  index.  He 
also  wrote  many  memoirs  and  papen  on  particulara  in  archsso- 
logy  and  history  in  the   'Arehivo  Storico  Italiano,*  &c. 
Cavaliere  Inghirsmi  waa  for  several  years  keeper  of  the  Laa- 
rentine  libniy  at  Florence.   He  ^  on  the  17th  of  May 
1846.  ' 

INGUS,  SIR  ROBERT  HARRY,  Bart.,  many  years 
M.P.  lor  the  University  «f  Oxford,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Hugh  Inglis,  Bart,  formerly  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company.   He  was  bom  la  1786,  and  received  his  early 


education  at  Winchester,  and  Christchardi,  Oxford.  Soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  he  became  private  secretary  to  tba 
late  Yiscoant  Sidmouth,  and  was  appointed  by  him  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  settling  the  attain  of  the  Camatic.  In 
1824  he  entered  parliament  as  member  fat  Dundalk,  a 
borough  at  that  time  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bsrl  of  Bedea. 
In  1826  he  waa  elected  for  Kpon,  the  represenutioa  of 
which  botoi^  he  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1839,  in  order  to 
contest  tbe  University  of  Oxford  against  the  late  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  when  the  latter  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hnodreds  on 
introducing  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  From  tliat 
time  he  continued  to  represent  the  University  until  Jutosij 
1858,  when  he  retired  from  parliamentary  life,  and  wu 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  public  life  wai 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Church  and  State,  upon  which  qnei- 
tion  be  inherited  the  ancient  opinions  of  Lords  Sidmouth 
and  Liverpool ;  he  steadily  opposed  the  Repeal  of  the  Tmt 
and  Oorporaiion  Acts,  the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  and 
Reform  Bills,  and  the  admission  of  Jews  into  pariiament, 
and  every  measure  which  be  religiously  thou^t  would  tend 
to  unduutianise  the  legislatnrft  On  tnese  pomta  his  Ofgaa- 
tion  was  strong  and  consistent,  thou^  to  a  eeitsin  extent 
characterised  by  partiality  and  prejudice.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  religious  societies  of  thi 
Established  Church,  and  also  of  the  learned  societies  of  the 
metropolis.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  respected  «■  u 
amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  died  in  BetUvd 
Square,  London,  May  6,  185fi. 

INQROSSINO,  is  no  longer  an  offence  enthar  at  Conmaa 
Law  or  by  Statute.  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  24.) 

INJUNCTION,  in  Chancery.  One  of  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  cod- 
slsts  in  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  Common  ud 
Special  Injunctions.  An  injunction  is  not  now  obtainable  as 
it  was  formerly,  merely  as  a  matter  of  conns.  Sufficient 
enmd  facia  grounds  must  be  stated  in  all  cases  before  it  will 
ne  granted,  thus  in  e&ct  making  all  injunetuuis  proceed  on 
special  grounds. 

INJUNCTION,  at  Uw.  The  Common  Law  Proeedsre 
Act,  1834,  among  other  improvements,  has  ensUed  lbs 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  to  grant  writs  of  injunction 
afteraction  brought,  in  order  to  restrain  the  repetition  or 
continuance  of  the  wrongful  act  complained  of,  the  suitor  in 
this  way  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  the  Conrt  of 
Chancery.  This  process  is,  it  will  be  observed,  of  ?ar 
limited  application,  aa  injunction  being  generally  losgbt  fs 
prevent  an  injury,  and  not  the  repetition  of  one. 

INNS  OF  COURT  AND  cSaNCBHY.  A  Report  cn 
the  present  state  of  thone  societies  waa  laid  before  Partiaauot 
in  18S6,  by  certun  Commixsionera  appointed  to  examine 
into  tho  nature  of  the  logal  education  thereby  afforded.  Thii 
Report  being  however  in  many  respects  erroneous  aadiocoiB- 
plete,  founded  on  imperfect  infimnation,  and  uuiatiafsctonr 
in  its  conelnaions,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  io*ini 
carrying  out  the  recommendationa  of  the  Commissienait. 

INOSITE.   [CaMisTaT,  S.  2.] 

INS0LVE>:CY.   [Cbshio  BonoauM,  S.  S.] 

INSOLVENT.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Conrt  for  the 
Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  no  longer  make  circuits  throng 
England,  to  hear  the  petitions  of  prisoners  confined  for  debt 
in  the  country  districts.  This  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Insolvent  Court  is  now  exercised  by  the  County  Comt 
Judges,  to  whom  the  petition  and  schedule  of  the  priKonet 
are  for  that  purpose  transmitted.  The  County  Court  Jodge 
exereises  the  same  authority  as  the  Court  in  London,  hii 
decision  being  final  and  conclusive.  (10  dc  11  Vict.  c.  103.) 
See  also  PKornmoit  Acn,  8.  2. 

INTESTINES.  The  structure  of  the  coats  of  tbs  iat» 
tines  has  been  most  carefully  observed  by  means  <€  the  bi- 
croscope.  The  minute  atractnre  of  the  intestines  taamf^ 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  what  ia  met  with  in 
stomach.  There  ore  however  dilforences  of  structure  espc 
cially  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines.  We  shall  de- 
scribe firat  the  muscular  stractore,  and  in  doing  this  t< 
shall  follow  Professor  KtfUiker  in  his  'Uanoal  of  Huinu 
Histology.* 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  smaller  intestines  is  somewut 
thicker  in  the  duodenum  and  the  upper  portions,  tbsn  in  to* 
lower ;  it  has  in  general  a  thickness  of  5'"—*'"'  " 
posed  only  of  longitudinal  and  tnosverae  fibres.  The  fonHf 
are  always  lesa  developed,  and  do  not  form  acontinuousU^ 
since  they  are  very  few  or  entirely  absent  along  the  aUo* 
msnt  of  the  mesentei^j  tbev  ara.&soaUv.nqB|  Pia^ 
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the  free  border,  though  even  here  they  may  be  readily  torn 
ftway  with  the  serous  membrane,  bo  u  at  once  to  U  ve  the 
wctind  layer  exposed.  The  latter  is  complete  aod  eoDtinaous, 
consisting  of  circular  bandies,  which  not  uncommonly  ana- 
stomore  at  very  acute  angles. 

In  the  large  intestines  the  longitadinal  fibres  are  reduced 
to  the  three  ligament*  coU,  muscular  bands  of  4"' — 6*',  or 
even  6"  broad,  and  l'" — J"  thick,  which  commencing  npon 
the  coecatD  are  united  upon  the  sigmoid  flexure  into  a  single 
lonuitudinallj  fibroas  layer,  thinner  than  in  the  small  intea- 
tinesj  and  more  especially  developed  in  the  da^tlicatures, 
which  are  known  imder  the  name  of  the  {dice  sumoide&e. 
All  the  fibres  belong  to  the  smooth  or  Don-striated  system 
of  mascolar  fihrea.  Many  of  them  present  knot-like  en- 
lai^ments  and  frequently  zig-zag  Qexares,  which  prodace  the 
tnosvetsely  striated  appearance  of  the  entire  bundles  of  such 
mascles  m>  frequently  met  with  in  spirit  preparations.  The 
airangement  of  the  fibre-cells  in  the  different  strata  ii  simply 
this,  mntually  applied  in  their  length  and  breadth,  and  co- 
herent : — They  are  united  into  thin  mnscolar  bands,  which 
when  inTested  with  a  coating  of  connective  tissue,  and  ^e- 
quently  also  nnited  into  secondary  bundles,  constitute  the 
tuicker  or  thinner  muscular  tunics  of  the  different  regions; 
which,  again  are  snrrounded  and  separated  from  the  conti- 
gnoat  pans  hy  considerable  layers  of  connective  tissne. 

BloM-Tcssels  are  very  ^nndant  in  the  imooUi  muscles ; 
and  tboE  capillaries,  of  0-003^—0*004^,  constitate  a  cha- 
Tacteiiatie  network  with  reetangiUar  meihes.  Nothing  is 
known  about  the  lymphatics ;  nor  are  the  relations  of  the 
aerres  yet  ascertuned,  except  tiiat  Eckn  has  observed  the 
di  vision  of  fine  nervous  tabnles  in  the  muscular  tnnics  of 
the  stomach  of  the  frog  and  rabbit. 

The  mocons  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  is  thinner 
than  that  of  the  stomach,  but  more  complex  in  its  structure, 
inasmuch  as  besides  the  tnbular,  or  lieherkuhnian  glands 
it  presents  a  great  number  of  permanent  folds  and  villi,  also 
imbedded  in  iis  snbstaoce,  peculiar  closed  follicles,  the  so- 
called  solitary  and  Peyer*8  glands,  and,  in  the  submucous 
tisane  of  the  duodenum,  Brunner's  glands.  The  mucous 
menabrane  consists  of  connective  tixsue  which  is  internally 
homogeneous,  or  indistinctly  fibrillated :  except  where  certain 
glands  exist  there  is  hot  little  submacoos  tisne,  so  that  it  is 
pretty  closely  connected  with  the  muscular  tonic.  Upon  the 
inner  sarfiue  of  the  mucous  membrane  there  rests  a  cy  lindei^ 
tipithelinm,  whilst  externally  towards  the  snbmncons  tissue 
it  is  hounded  by  a  layer  of  smooth  muscles  discovered  by 
Brlicke,  which  measures  at  most  0-0177"'.  They  are  dis- 
posed longitudinally  and  transversely,  hut  in  man  uieir  slight 
development  renders  it  often  very  difficult  to  discover  them. 

The  villi  of  the  small  intestines  are  small  whitish  eleva- 
tions of  the  innermost  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
readily  distinguishable  with  the  naked  eye,  and  which  dis- 
thbnted  apon  and  between  the  valvnla  conniventes  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  small  inte.'^tines,  from  the  pylorus 
to  the  sharp  ed^  of  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  are  set  so  close 
tc^tfaer  as  to  give  the  mucous  membrane  its  well-known 
velvety  ^pearanee.   They  are  most  numerous  (60  to  90 

rD  a  square  line)  in  the  dnodenam  and  jejanum,  less  so  in 
ilenm  (40  to  70  upon  a  square  liot).  In  the  daodennm 
they  are  broader  and  le««  elevated,  resembling  folds  and 
laminsB  -A"'— i'"  in  height,  V—}"'  1"' '°  breadth. 

in  the  jejunum  they  appear  for  the  most  part  to  he  conical 
uid  flattened ;  frequently  they  are  even  foliated  or  cylin- 
dfical,  clavat^  or  filiform,  ibe  three  latter  forms  predomi- 
nating in  the  jejunum.  The  length  of  the  villi  is  from  I'" — 
I'",  the  breadth  from  V"—- or  even  the  thickness 
m  the  flattened  forms 

The  villi  are  composed  of  two  portions,  a  deeper  coat  be- 
longing to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  epitbetial  super- 
ficial coat.  The  contour  of  the  former,  or  villus  proper,  is 
smilar  to  that  of  the  entire  villus ;  it  is  nmply  a  solid  pro- 
cess of  the  mucous  membrane  containing  blood-vessels,  lym- 
^laties,  and  smooth  muscles,  whose  matrix,  through  which  a 
vaiiaUe  nnmbm  of  roundish  nuclei  are  icatterod,  in  general 
exhibits  no  morphological  peculiarity  more  decided  than  that 
of  the  mucous  niemhrane  itself,  yei  most  most  undoubtedly 
be  leguded  as  a  metamorphosed  connective  tissue  without 
any  intermixtare  of  elastic  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
viUi  are  so  numerous  that  when  well  injected  those  whose 
epithelinm  has  been  detached  become  coloured  throughout ; 
and  in  living  animals,  or  in  those  which  have  just  been 
knied,  each  villua  if  vieved  from  above  appears  as  a  red  dot 
ninnuided  "by  a  dear  ting.  In  nan  every  villni  cmtuni 


a  close  network  of  capillaries  of  0-003"'— 0-005  ,  with 
rounded  or  elongated  nuclei,  which  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  homogeneous  external  layer  of  the  matrix,  and  is  sup- 
plied by  one,  two,  or  three  small  arteries  of  0^)1"'— 0-01 6"'. 
The  blood  is  osoally  carried  hack  directly  into  the  larger 
trunks  of  the  snbmucons  tissue  by  a  vein  of  O-OSS"',  which 
does  not  arise  as  in  animals,  by  the  arching  round  of  the 
artery,  but  proceeds  from  the  gradual  confluence  of  the  finest 
capillariea.  The  relations  of  the  lacteals  in  the  villi  of  mw, 
have  not  hitherto  been  perCsctly  made  out ;  for  althou^  the 
majority  of  investigators  are  ineuned,  like  the  older  ohsei  vers, 
to  suppose  that  they  commence  ty  one  or  two  coeealbranchei, 
yet  recently  several  observers  have  contended  for  the  view 
that  they  originate  in  a  filiform  manner.  On  this  subject 
Profenor  Sfilliker  remarks  that  in  the  human  subject  he 
has  never  succeeded  in  meeting  with  villi  distended  with 
chyle,  and  in  empty  ones,  he  has  been  nnable  to  obtain  any 
decinve  evidence ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  animals,  he  feeu 
certain  that  in  many  caees  only  a  single  lacteal,  which  bas 
a  ccBcal  and  frequently  enlan;t;d  end,  and  whose  diameter 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  capillaries,  traverses  the 
axis  of  the  villus.  He  says  he  believes  that  all  the  narrow 
cylindrical  and  filiform  villi  will  be  found  to  present  this 
conditioD,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  th*',  number  and  mode 
of  origin  of  the  lacteals  may  pombly  be  different  in  the  broad 
and  foliaceons  forms. 

In  addition  to  these  organs  the  villi  also  contain,  as  Briicke 
diseovervd  a  short  time  ago,  a  thin  layer  of  longitudinal 
smooth  muscles,  ritnated  more  centrally  round  the  lacteals ; 
these  however  toe  not  always  distinct  in  man,  they  prodace 
conbactitins  of  the  villi,  which  are  veiy  evident  immediately 
after  death,  and  which,  according  to  Briicke,  are  also  per- 
ceptible in  the  living  animal.  They  have  in  all  probabUity 
an  important  infiuence  over  the  propulsion  of  the  chyle,  and 
of  the  venous  blood  in  the  villi — always  supposing  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  assumption  that  they  perform  repeated 
contractions  during  life.  Nothing  is  known  of  nerves  in  the 
villi.  The  epithelium  of  the  villi  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,al  though  it  ix  very  intimately 
nnited  with  the  deeper-seated  parts  during  life,  only  becom- 
ing detached  accidentally  or  by  disease,  separates  very  readily 
in  the  dead  subject^  and  can  only  be_  observed  in  perfectly 
fresh  portions  of  mtnitine.  It  consists  eveiywhwe  of  a 
simple  layer  cylindrical  ,  cells  slightly  narrowed  below  of 
0-01'^— O-Olfl'"  in  length  and  0'004^  in  breadth,  whose  con- 
tents are  usually  nothing  hot  fine  granules,  and  an  oval,  clear, 
vesicular  nucleus,  provided  with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  Daring 
life,  these  cells,  which  agree  in  all  their  chemical  characters 
with  the  deeper  cells  of  the  oral  epithelium,  are  so  intimately 
nnited,  that  even  after  death  their  contoors  in  a  loagimdinu 
view,  are  at  first  either  not  at  all  or  only  indistinctly  dis- 
tinguishable, though  on  the  surface  they  have  the  appearance 
of  a  beautiful  mosaic.  The  cylinders  only  become  quite 
distinct  when  they  are  either  spontaneouidy  or  artificially 
detache'l,  a  process  which  usoally  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner  Uiat  uey  hang  together  in  continuous  portions,  all 
the  cells  covering  a  villna  sometimes  coming  off  tqgather  like 
the  calyptra  of  a  moss. 

The  addition  of  water  to  these  cells  prodocea  a  separation 
of  the  cell  eontenta  from  the  broad  end,  giving  rise,  in  separ- 
ate cells,  to  the  appearance  of  a  membrane  thickened  upon 
one  side,  and,  in  series  of  cells  or  entire  villi,  to  that  uf  a 
peculiar  structureless  coat,  like  the  cuticle  of  plants  ;  by  its 
long  action,  however,  or  by  that  of  the  intestinal  fiuida,  the 
burstiog  of  tiie  cells  produces  aperttires  in  thehi,  or  they 
become  distended  into  large  pyriform  clear  vesicles. 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  changes  which  the  epithelial  cells 
and  the  villi  in  g<^neral  niidergo  daring  digestion.  Ths  Host 
striking  circumstance  is  the  occurrence  of  fat-globules  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  villi,  which  may  always  be  observed 
during  the  formation  of  a  fatty  milk-white  chyle.  The  sac- 
cession  of  the  morphological  steps  is  as  foUowa Tiw  £at 
contained  in  the  chyme  at  first  enters  only  isolalid  qiitlielial 
cells  in  diffsrent  regions  of  the  villi,  so  that  in  sacfa  we  seoB 
observe  a  large  ovate  shining  drop. 

The  nnmber  of  these  &t-cells  rapidly  Ineressos,  and  then 
the  villi  acquire  a  very  peculiar  appeuraiios,  oftm  m  if  beset 
with  pearls,  from  the  irregular  altsrnnllun  Of  edli  filled  with 
fat,  and  consequently  bright  and  Bhiiil»g«  with  those  which 
are  empty  and  pale.  In  the  tnd  all  l\n§  eull*  become  fiilef 
with  these  drops,  and  the  e))itlieliutn  «ff«*n  quite  dark 
transmitted,  but  whitish  by  lelUaled  iij^  gt*^  lt« 
to  the  whole  villas.  ^  . 
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_  With  iba  xepletioD  of  tbe  entiro  epitheUtl  covering  of  tht 
▼ill at,  absorption  commsDCM.  but  np  to  this  time  nothing 
has  entered  the  lactealB.  Tnia  however  won  takei  place, 
and  the  fint  indication  we  observe  ia  the  breaking  up  of  the 
large  drops  of  fat  in  the  cells  into  many  tolerably  minute 
fittty  molecules.  When  this  haa  occurred,  these  drops  pene- 
trate by  de;;reei  &om  all  sides  into  the  parenchyma  of  the 
TilluB  Itself,  fill  it  more  and  more,  and  at  last  enter  the 
central  lacteal,  whose  whole  length  they  eventually  occupy. 
In  the  mean  while,  fresh  fut  haa  been  contiimally  passing  m 
from  the  intestinal  canal^  not  in  the  form  of  large  drops  hovr- 
ever,  bat  hencefor«'ard  in  small  molecules  or  drops  of  the 
lame  kind  as  those  which  were  at  first  developed  secondarily 
in  the  celli.  On  tbe  other  band,  at  a  snbseqnent  period,  wo 
not  nncommonly  meet  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  villi  with  large 
ronnd  drops,  which  appear  especially  inclined  to  form  con- 
siderable accnmnlatiuns  at  their  apex.  In  man  tbe  process 
ii  probably  the  i=ams  as  in  animals.  These  observations 
demonetrate  that  httr  matters  are  absorbed  as  such,  and  are 
not  saponified  ;  on  tna  other  hand,  it  cannot  at  pres»-nt  be 
certainly  stated  bow  it  is  possible  that  tiiey  penetrate  the 
membr&ne  of  the  epithelial  cells,  the  parenchyma  of  the  villi, 
and  the  walls  of  the  lacteals. 

The  whole  p^oce^8  may  be  compared  to  the  imbibition  of 
an  emukive  fluid,  such  as  milk,  by  a  porous  body  ;  and  the 
fatty  molecules  of  tbe  chyme  are  probably  abi^orbed  simply 
in  oonsraueiice  of  thtrir  being  carried  along  with  its  fluid  part. 
While  digestion  is  going  on,  we  frequently  And  tbe  wnole 
parenchyma  of  th«  villi  densely  filled  with  small  noclei,  here 
and  there  ramranded  by  cdf-memlnwieB— elements  which 
are  never  entirely  absent  in  a  villns,  bat  are  at  other  times 
far  fewer,  and  puticnlarly  an  not  to  be  distinguiahed  in  its 
interior. 

The  small  intestines  contain  two  kinds  of  true  glands ; 
1,  tubular  glands,  which  are  disposed  over  the  whoU  mucous 
membrane  ;  2,  racemose  glands,  in  the  sabmncons  tisane  of 
the  duodenum. 

The  Racemose  Glands,  or  as  they  are  commonly  named, 
after  their  discoverer,  Bmnner^  Glands,  form,  at  the  oom- 
mencenient  of  the  duodenum,  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
mucous  membraue,  a  continuous  layer,  which  is  best  developed 
and  thickest  close  to  tbe  pylorus,  where  it  constitutes  a  con* 
liderable  glandular  ring,  and  extends  aboat  as  far  as  the 
apertnre  of  tbe  bdiaiy  dncta.  If  the  two  layers  of  the 
muscular  tissue  be  dissected  off  a  stretched  or  distended 
dnodenum,  the  glands  ouyreadily  be  recognised  as  yellowish 
flattened  bodies  of  ^  l^"'  (on  the  average  with 
their  angles  ronuded  off,  which  inclosed  within  a  little  con- 
nective tissue,  lie  close  to  the  mncons  membrane,  and  send 
short  excretory  ducts  into  it.  In  their  minnte  structure 
Brunner's  gland",  the  terminal  vesicles  of  which  measure 
COS'*— n-06'",  even  0'08"',  agree  perfecUv  with  the  racemose 
glands  of  the  mouth  and  oesophagus.  Their  secretion  is  an 
alkaline  mucus,  in  which  no  formed  elementa  are  contained, 
having  no  digestive  action  upon  coagulated  protein  com- 
pounds, and  probably  merely  subservient  to  mechanical 
ends. 

The  Tabnbr,  or  LiebericQhnian  Ghuids  (ciypta  macosffi), 
are  distribnted  over  the  whole  small  intestmes  including  tbe 
daodennm  as  innnmerable  stmight  narrow  eteca,  which 
occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mncous  membrane,  and 
are  frequenily  slightly  enlarged  at  their  extremities,  though 
hardly  ever  dichotomoualy  divided.  The  best  idea  of  their 
number  is  obtained  by  viewing  tbe  mucous  membrane  either 
from  above  or  in  vertical  section,  under  a  low  power.  In 
the  latter  case  we  see  the  coeca  standing  close  together, 
almost  like  palisades;  in  the  former  we  observe  that  the 
glands  do  not  occupy  tbe  whole  surface,  but  only  the  inter- 
space betwen  the  villi ;  here  however  they  exist  in  such 
nonibers  as  to  leave  no  intvrvalii  of  any  width,  the  mncous 
mrface  between  the  villi  appearing  pierced  like  a  sieve. 
Even  on  Peyer's  patches,  and  over  the  solitary  follicles,  these 
glands  are  to  be  met  with ;  but  in  man  they  leave  thoae  por- 
tions of  the  mncous  membrane  which  tie  immediately  over 
tbe  centre  of  the  follteles  free,  and  thwefore  are  arranged 
like  wings  around  the  follides. 

Tbe  length  of  the  Lieherkuhnian  glands  eqnalB  the  thick- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane  and  varies  from  i'" — f'" ; 
their  breartth  is  &028'"— O'tJSe"',  that  of  Iheir  aperture, 
0'02"'— O-OS'".  They  are  composed  of  a  delicate  bonioge- 
neouB  membrana  propria,  and  of  a  cylindrical  epithelium, 
which  even  daring  chylification  never,  like  that  of  the  intea- 
tus,  contains  fati  thdr  eavity  is  filled  daring  life  by  a  elur 


flaid  secretion,  the  so-called  intesUnal  jaice,  whid  howevei 
becomes  rapidly  changed  after  death,  or  on  tbe  addition  of 
water,  so  that  the  glands  appear  to  be  filled  with  cells,  ot 
with  a  granalar  mass. 

Tbe  most  important  of  the  closed  Follicles  are  Peyer  s 
patches  (glandu^  agmioatee).  They  are  rounded  flatt^Ded 
orgsna,  invariably  situated  along  that  surfRce  of  tbe  iutesiine 
which  is  oppusite  the  mesentery ;  they  are  moit  diMioct 
upon  the  inner  surface,  where  they  appear  as  rather  depics^ed 
smooth  spots,  without  any  very  sharp  definition,  bot  tneyare 
also  recoguisabltt  from  the  exterior  by  the  slight  elevaiiou  to 
which  they  give  rise ;  by  transmitted  light  they  look  like 
mere  opaque  portions  of  the  membrane.  The^e  patches  are 
nsnally  tbe  most  abondant  in  the  ileom,  but  they  are  oot 
uncommonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jeju- 
num ;  occasionally  they  exist  in  the  upper  portion  clone  to 
the  duodenum,  and  even  in  the  inferior  norizonta]  poriioa  of 
the  duodenum  itself.  Ordinarily  there  are  20  to  30  of  them ; 
but  when  they  are  found  higher  up  there  may  be  as  mauy 
as  fiO  to  60 ;  but  tbey  are  always  most  closely  set  id 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  ileum.  The  dimensions  of  ibe 
separate  patches  are  in  general  tbe  larger  the  cloiter  they  an 
to  the  ccecumj  their  Ungth  ia  usuafiy  6'" — 1^",  but  may 
diminish  to  3"',  and  increase  to  Z'" — a'",  or  even  1' ;  their 
breadtb  varies  from  3"'  to  6"',  or  9"'.  Where  the  palchej 
lie  tbe  valvule  conniventes  are  usually  intrrrupted  ;  in  the 
jejunum  however  thesie  folds  are  also  to  be  met  with  npon 
tbe  Peyer's  patches  and  in  the  ileum ;  rows  of  closely-Mt 
villi  often  take  Iheir  jdace.  More  minutely  examined.  e\tq 
Peyer's  patch  is  seen  to  be  an  aggregation  (rf  closed  falliclei 
of  ^'"—^"'—1'"  in  diameter,  either  munded  or  slightly 
conical  towards  the  intesUnal  cavity,  which  lie  partly  in  ihs 
niucotts  membrane  itself,  partly  in  tbe  submucouH  tisiue; 
and  are  on  the  one  nde  not  more  than  0*02'"— 0  03'" 
distant  from  the  mucous  surface,  while  on  the  other  iber 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  muscular  tunic,  wbics 
is  here  aomewhat  more  closely  united  with  the  mncoai 
membrane. 

Viewed  from  the  interior  of  the  intestine  their  most  strik- 
ing feature  in  man  is  the  presence  of  many  small  rouoiied 
depressions  i'" — l'" — l"'  apart,  which  corresponds  with  the 
separate  follicles,  and  whose  floor  is  indeed  rendered  t<ightly 
convex  by  the  latter,  but  which  present  no  villi  whsiever. 
The  remainder  of  the  patch  is  occupied  by  ecnnmon  rilli,  or 
b^  reticalated  folds,  and  by  the  ap^urea  of  the  Lieberkub- 
nian  glands ;  Uie  latter  are  disposed  aronnd  the  sli^t  ele- 
vations produced  by  the  follicles  in  circlets  of  6  to  10  and 
more  apertures,  the  corona  tobulorum  of  authoni. 

The  Soli'ary  Follicles  (glandules  solitaria)  resemble  tbe 
separate  elements  of  Peyer's  patches  so  closely  in  siie,  coQ- 
tents,  and  general  structure,  that  there  is  no  reuioo  far 
considering  them  as  distinct,  particularly  as  the  nnmber  of 
follicles  is  subject  to  all  possible  varieties,  and  stQce,  ia 
Miimals  at  least,  we  find  Peyer's  patches  with  2 — S— 3  fclli- 
clea.  In  man,  as  all  writers  justly  agree,  their  number  ii 
exceedingly  inconstant;  sometimes  not  one  can  be  found, 
whilst  in  other  cases  the  whole  intestines,  as  far  as  the  mar- 
gins of  the  iieo-ccBcal  valve,  is  thickly  beset  with  them :  or, 
lastly,  th^  may  occur  in  the  ileum  and  jejonnm,  bat  in  no 
very  xreat  nnuiber.  Their  entire  absence  most  probably  be 
considered  abnormal,  since  they  are  cousiant  in  newly  oom 
children,  heiag  more  abundant  in  the  jejunum  than  la  the 
ileum.  The  milliary  vesicles  however,  which  are  often  mrt 
with  in  immense  quantities  in  the  small  intevtinei  and 
stomach  in  catairhal  Mffections  of  the  alimentary  tract,  may 
very  probably  be  entirely  or  partially  pathological,  siace  the 
occurrence  of  such  follicles  has  been  demonstrated  in  othei 
oreans  also  (in  the  liver  according  to  Vorhow).  The  soliwy 
foUicIes  have  the  same  structure  as  the  elements  of  tiie 
patches,  only  they  occur  also  in  the  mesenteric  burder,  and 
support  villi  upon  their  intestinal  surface,  which  is  usoally 
somewhat  convex. 

Professor  Kolliker  expresses  himself  ss  decidedly  oppo>eJ 
to  the  notion  that  the  fotlielea  of  PeyvrVi  patches  bare  any 
apertntes.  Of  their  functions  he  says :  "  They  and  the 
follicles  of  the  intestine  in  general  appear  to  me  to  be  clo-ed 
glandular  organs,  analt^ous  to  ttie  splenic  follicles,  tlie 
tonsils,  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  contain  peculiar 
elements  and  a  vascular  network.  In  these  a  constant  dove 
lopment  of  cells  takes  place,  and  at  the  same  rime  ■ubstaix'^ 
are  elaborated  from  tbe  plasma,  supplied  by  the  blood-ve*se  i»i 
and  perhaps  also  from  matters  not  of  a  fatty  nature, absorbed 
from  the  istMtiiM,a  part  of  whieh^  prohsbili^u" 
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once  tskea  vp  hy  tlw  intenul  blood-VBoelt,  while  the  lai^r 
proportion  is  excreted,  utd  absorbed  by  th«  lympb&tioi." 

Tht  Btractnre  of  the  mucoas  membmiio  of  Hu  litrge  intot- 
tines  aijrees  8o  cloaetj  vith  thiit  of  the  inull  intetlinei,  that 
it  need  not  be  described  separately.  With  the  exception  of 
the  rectum  it  has  no  proper  folds,  for  the  tranirenely  fibrous 
no^colar  layer  also  enten  into  the  plies  tigmoiitm.  The 
rilli  are  abseat  from  the  edge  of  the  ileo-o<Mal  Talv*. 
The  glandular  organs  are  LieberkQho's  glands  and  toUtATy 
follicles.  The  latter  are  arranged  close  together  in  the  pro* 
Cessna  Termicnlaris,  and  are  very  frequent  in  the  rectnm  and 
caecum,  and  are  luso  nsnally  more  abondant  in  the  oolon 
than  in  the  small  intestines.  [DtOKsnoN  ;  Food  ;  8touaob  ; 
Bilk  ;  Liraa.] 
IN  a  MN.  [CtinimaT,  S.  1 ;  Tissou,  OaoaRio,  S.  1.] 
!NVERKE1THIN0.  [FmenuJ 
INVERURY.  [AHaMKMSRiu,  S.  1.1 
IODOFORM.  [bBBWsTRT,  A  1.1 
lOLlTE,  a  HiaenU,  also  called  Dkhroke  and  CMUeritt, 
It  belonn  to  the  group  of  anhydrona  silieatea  of  alnmiia. 
It  ciystallises  in  rhombic  and  hexagonal  prismi,  and  ntudly 
occurs  in  6-  or  Ifi-sided  prisms,  or  disseminated  in  masses 
irithont  distinct  form.  The  cleava^  is  indistinct ;  hot  the 
jTTstals  are  often  separable  into  layers  parallel  to  the  base. 
Th«  colour  is  of  Tarioos  shades  of  blue — often  deep  blue  in 
the  diiectioQ  of  the  axis,  and  yellowish-gray  transrenely. 
The  streak  is  nncoloured.  Lustre  and  ^pearanee  much 
like  that  of  glass.  Transparent  to  translneent  It  is  brittle, 
and  ban  a  hardness  of  7  to  7'0.  Its  specific  gravity  is  S'B  to 
2*7.  A  specimen  from  Connecticut,  United  States,  had  the 
foUowinir  compotition:-^ 

Silica  48*3 

Aloraina  83*5 

Magnsrfa  10-0 

Protoxide  of  Iron  .  .  OD 

Protoxide  of  Msnganeie      .      .  0"! 

Water  3-1 

 100 

Before  the  blow-^ipe  it  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  blue  glass 
resembling  the  mineial.  It  is  distinguished  by  this  property 
from  blue  quartz,  for  which  alone  it  could  be  mistaken. 

lolite  is  found  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  Arendal  in 
Norway,  Cabo  de  Oata  in  Spain,  Tnnaberg  In  Finland,  also 
in  Qreenland,  Cevlon,  and  tne  United  States.  It  is  occa- 
sionally employed  as  an  ornamental  stone,  and  when  cut  it 
presents  different  shades  of  colour,  hence  one  of  its  names, 
Dichroite  (tlxpoia).   lolite  refers  to  its  violet  colour  (IStis). 

When  lolite  is  exposed  to  the  ^r  and  moisture  it  under- 
goes a  uradnal  alteration.  It  absorbs  water,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  hydrate.  It  then  sssnmes  a  folinted  mica- 
ceous structure  resembling  talc.  Hydrous  lolite,  Chhrophyl- 
Jitf,  and  Eamartite  are  names  that  have  been  given  to  altered 
lolite,  and  jhA/imtife  and  QigantkoUle  ham  probably  the 
•Bin«  nrii^n. 

IPHJEROCERA.  [Borborus.] 

IPS,  a  genus  of  Insectt  belonging  to  the  order  Cohoptera, 
to  the  section  Pentamera,  and  the  family  Smpidm.  The 
body  is  of  an  obl^ng-oval  form  and  depressed,  with  the  third 
joint  of  the  antennat  longer  than  the  second,  and  the  club 
large  and  rounded.  The  species  are  generallv  found  under 
the  bark  of  decayed  trees.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to 
Earope.  The  British  species,  of  which  there  are  foot  or  five, 
are  rare. 

IRAWADDI.  [BiauA.] 

IREBY.  rCDllBKRI.AHD.] 

IRELAND.    [Crxsos  or  1851,  S.  2.1 
IRIDIOCYANOGEN.   [Chbuistrt,  S.  2.} 
IRIDOSMINE.  This  name  ii  given  to  a  compound  of  the 
metala  Iridium  and  Osmium,  found  in  the  platina  mines  of 
RuKsia,  Bonth  Ameriea,  and  the  East  Indies.   The  crystals 
are  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  pale  steel-gray.    It  occurs  in  flat 
pains.   Their  oomposilion  varies.    One  variety  contains 
rhodium.    They  are  distinguished  by  the  odour  of  osmium. 
IRON.  OXALATE  OF.   [Minkralooy,  5.  1.] 
ISABEY,  JEAN-BAPTIST E,  an  eminent  French  minia- 
tare  punterj  was  bom  at  Nancy,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1767. 
Hanng  received  elementary  inatmctioD  in  art  under  Claudot 
and  Damont,  he,  in  1790,  entered  the  atelier  of  David,  with 
a  viewtobecominganhistoricil  painter.   But  he  commenced 
his  professional  career  bv  taking  portraits  in  black  ciayons, 
A  btxle  which  in  his  bands,  by  a  free  use  of  the  stump,  pro- 
duced very  pleasing  efieets ;  and  becoming  extremely  popular, 
was  Ofually  called  by  his  mime.   One  of  his  most  successful 


pieces  in  this  manner  wai  a  portrait  of  Nwoleon  I.  ia  the 
garden  of  Malmaison,  the  engraving  from  wnich,  by  Linge, 
had  a  great  run.  This  style  was  however  soon  abaadoned 
by  Isabey,  who,  having  resolved  to  try  whether,  by  carrying 
the  principles  of  high  art  into  miniature-painting,  ha  aonld 
not  elevate  that  branch  of  art  in  public  estimatioii,  executed 
in  IBOit  a  piece  of  unusual  size,  containing  numeront  small 
fiRures,  of  '  Le  Revue  de  Premier  Consul  d«as  la  cour  des 
Tuileries.'  It  caught  the  public  taste,  and  established  the 
painter's  reputation,  as  the  first  in  his  line.  From  that  time 
Isab^  was  the  most  ^fashionable  miniature-painter  of  the 
day.  Whilst  Napoleon  I.  was  a  plain  officer  of  artillery, 
laahey  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  and  when 
the  empire  was  founded  Isabey  continued  ia  favour,  and 
was  appointed  miniature-painter  in  ordiuary  to  Uie  emperor. 
Ia  this  capacity  he  painted  many  mioiatare-portraits  of 
Napoleon  !.,  the  empreis,  the  young  kiug  of  Rome  hii 
son,  the  members  of  tha  Bon^nrte  family,  and  the  &voarita 
oonrtiers  and  generals.  Among  the  most  famous  of  tha 
imperial  pietnrea  was  one  on  a  large  slab  of  porcelain, 
rapresenting  Napoleon  I.  and  the  most  illustrious  of  bia 
generals,  and  known  as  the  *  Table  des  Marechaox.'  Besides 
Uie  portraits,  he  executed  several  court  and  ceremonial  piecea, 
one  of  which,  a  '  Vistte  de  I'Empereur  jl  la  Manufacture 
d'Oberkampf  k  Oouy,'  was  greatly  admired.  He  was  lik»< 
wise  entrusted  with  the  directimi  of  works  relative  to  the 
eonmatioD  of  the  emparor,  whan  he  waa  namad  offioer  of  tha 
IjMrion  of  Honour. 

On  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.,  Isabsy  accompanied 
the  empress  Marie  Louise  to  Vienna,  where  he  painted  a 
large  tablet  of  '  One  of  the  Confuwneas  at  Uie  Congi«ss  of 
Vienna,'  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  &ithfnl  likenMses  of  the 
Bameroaa  important  personagea  asaembled.  On  Napoleon'a 
return  from  Elba,  babey  repaired  to  Paris,  and  propiiiatad 
the  emperor  presenting  him  with  a  miniature  his  son, 
which  he  had  jnstpainteaat  Vienna.  The  restoratim  of  tha 
Bourbons  brought  no  loss  of  fortnne  to  Isabey ;  but  a  piotoia 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  i3alon  in  1617  of  *  A  child  playing 
wiUi  Flowers,*  caused  some  '  sensation '  among  the  Parisians, 
from  the  child,  who  was  holding  up  a  bunch  of  forget-m^ 
Qots,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  young  Napoleon. 
The  '  Constitutionel '  having  ventured  to  make  a  pointed 
allusion  to  the  likenesn,  received  a  warning  from  the  police. 
Isabey  soon  after  accepted  an  invitation  to.  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  painted  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
empress,  ue  grand'dukea  Nicholas  and  Michael,  and  many 
of  the  magnittea  of  the  court.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  paint  he  found  ample  occupation ;  his  sitters,  it  ia 
said,  having  included  most  of  the  sovereigns,  as  w^  aa  a 
Inrge  proportion  of  the  most  distinguished  personages,  of 
Europe.  Isabey  survived  till  the  Ifltn  of  April,  1855.  He 
may  m  s&id  to  have  formed  a  new  school  of  miniatUM- 
painteis  in  France.  His  likenesses  have  much  character, 
and  are  generally  esteemed  faithfiil.  His  style  is  marked  by 
force  as  well  as  delicacy,  but  almost  necessarily  fnun  the 
numberless  works  he  executed,  alio  by  a  good  deal  of 
mannerism. 

ISARIA,  a  genus  of  Fitnffi,  belonging  to  the  division  7W- 
ehosporei,  and  the  tribe  Itareii  of  L^veilli.  It  is  character- 
ised by  a  compound,  snlid,  capitulated,  or  elongated  recep- 
tacle. The  spedes  are  found  mrasitic  upon  caterpillars  and 
the  larvtt  of  Tarioos  insecta.  Robin  enoDisratea  Ui«  follow- 
ing species 

/.  Eleuteratonm  hu  been  found  npon  tha  (kntUa  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year. 
I.  ftoeetua,  upon  the  larva  and  chrysalides  of  Bombyx 

Jaeoocea. 

I.  strigoia,  upon  the  chrysalides  of  Noctua  Upsilon. 

I.  arachnophila,  upon  small  spiders  belonging  to  the  genu 
Oeometra,  in  the  autumn. 

/.  ^rosa,  on  the  chrysalides  of  Noetua  inttabilis.' 

I.  Tbrtarica,  observed  by  Kobin  upon  an  unknown  apido', 
in  the  autumn. 

/.  crassa,  npon  decajring  chirsalides. 

/.  iphecophila,  upon  a  dead  hornet. 

/.  exoleta,  apon  the  larva  of  a  moth. 

/.  Aranearumf  an  American  species,  found  on  iindm  in 
Carolina. 

/.  SpAingum,  also  fouud  in  America,  upun  the  caterpillan 
of  the  silk-worm  moths. 
/.  gigantea,  found  upon  a  Mygale  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
(Robin,  Hiaoire  Natwellca  da  Vig6taux  l^u^es^  ^  T  ^ 
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I8ATIG  ACID.  rCHUniTBT,  &  8.1 
ISATIN.   [Chrhutrt,  &  S.1 
ISATINIC  ACID.  [CBMisTBT.&a.] 
ISATYDE.  rCRBMnTHT,  ^.  9.1 

ISERINE.  [TlTANICH.] 

ISLBWORTH.  [MiDDLKSix.} 

ISMAIL,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Tarkey,  in  the  pro- 
"vince  of  SillBtria,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  northern 
or  Kilia  arm  of  the  Dannbe,  SO  miles  east  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pmtb,  and  aboat  dooble  that  distance  from  the  Black 
Sea,  in  45'  21'  N.  lat.,  S8^  CO'  E.  long.,  and  has  aboat 
S0,000  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Russians 
under  SowuToff,  Dec.  83,  1790,  when  the  Toriddi  garrison 
gnmbering  30,000  men  ware  pot  to  the  iword ;  the  Russiuu 
lost  S0,000.  Under  the  Tnrka  Ismail  ma  important,  not 
imly  in  a  miliiary  bnt  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  it 
contained  17  mosqaes,  a  large  nnmber  of  khans  and  bazaars, 
and  many  splendid  honses.  On  its  captore  by  the  Rassiana 
■11  was  pot  to  fire  and  sword,  and  the  town  remained  in  a 
rninoaa  condition  till  1812,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Rnssia  by 
the  treaty  of  Bnkharest.  Since  then  it  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  now  con  ains  about  2300  houses  and  12  churches.  The 
Kilia  arm  of  the  Dannbe  is  navigable  for  steamen  and  for 
vesseU  of  considerable  burden,  of  which  about  160  enter  the 
burboor  of  Ismail  annually,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
com  trade.  There  are  remains  of  &  fine  Turkuh  palace  in 
the  town.  Ismail  is  now  chiefiy  of  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  the  Russians  rendered  its  defences  very 
Btning.  It  wu  nitoied  to  Turkey  after  the  late  war  in  the 
Crimea,  by  the  new  adjnstmNit  of  bonndiiy  consequent  on 
the  trea^  of  VKiia  of  1856. 

ISONANDRA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  SapotaeetF.  It  is  dtstingniihed  by  the  stamens  being 
all  fertile,  and  twice  as  numerous  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 

/.  Gvtta  (Hooker),  the  Qutta-Percha  Tree,  has  its  leaves 
on  loDd  stalks,  obovate-oblong,  with  a  short  point  golden 
beneath ;  flowers  axillary,  &«cicled ;  stamens  12.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

The  substance  yielded  by  this  tree,  and  designated  by  the 
name  of  Ostta-Perdia  (pronounced  '  Pertsha ')  is,  like 
CaoatchoQC,  a  carburet  of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  with  that 
Bobstanee,  and  possesses  a  great  number  of  the  properties 
which  characterise  ludia>Rnhber  [CAOunmouo],  but  exhi- 
Ints  eertain  special  propertie*  which  admit  of  its  being 
u)pli>  d  to  particnlar  uses  to  whidi  caoutdione  is  not  adapted. 
untta-Porcoa  possesses  as  great  an  indestructibility  by  means 
of  chemical  Sf^ents  as  caoutchouc.  It  has  an  intennediate 
oon"istence  between  that  of  leather  and  wood  ;  it  ii  capable 
of  being  softened  by  ht-at,  and  of  regaining  its  primitive  con- 
nstency  on  cooling.  It  is  therefore  at  the  tame  time  capable 
of  taking  and  of  retaining  the  most  delicate  impressions. 
The  important  uses  to  which  it  has  been  latterly  applied  are 
tmly  he  forerunner*  of  those  to  which  it  will  be  adapted 
henafter,  provided  a  scarcity  of  this  precious  material  (^^nich 
unfortunaiely  is  pn-dnced  in  much  less  quantities  than  India* 
Rubber,  and  in  localities  much  more  drcumsctibed)  does  not 
present  an  obstacle  to  it. 

Whilst  the  plants  which  frnnish  caontehonc  abonnd  in  the 
whole  of  the  terriloiiiil  nma  which  extrads  between  the 
tropics,  the  Itonantira  Cfvtta  is  the  only  tree  which  yit-lds 
Gmta-Percha.  It  grows  scarcely  anywhere  except  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Malayan  Archi(>e]ago,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  Singapore. 
It  was  bron^t  for  the  first  time  into  England  in  the  days  of 
Tndaseant,  ai  a  emiou  prodnet,  under  um  n«n  af  Mazer- 
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Wood ;  and  sabaeqnently  it  vnts  freqaently  brought  from 
China  and  other  puts  of  the  East,  under  the  name  of  Indiir 
Rubber,  in  the  form  of  elastic  whips,  sticks,  &c.  In  1S43 
Doctors  D'Almeida  and  W.  Mon^omei^  drew  psrticttlir 
attention  to  it,  togjether  with  its  vanons  singular  propeitiet, 
its  easy  manipulation,  and  the  uses  for  which  the  Malan 
employed  it.  The  most  common  employmrat  of  it  wai  for 
whips ;  and  it  was  by  the  introduction  of  a  horae-wbip  aait 
of  this  substance,  tliat  its  existence  was  for  the  fint  time 
known  in  Europe.  The  specimens  of  the  product!  of  the 
East  Indies,  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  pfi'ied 
that  the  natives  of  the  oonntiy  in  which  the  /.  Gutta  pon 
know  alio  how  to  appropriate  it  to  the  mano&eUiTB  d 
diArrat  kinds  of  vases,  and  that  European  indutiy  hu 
Uttle  moie  to  do  than  to  imitate  their  processea. 

The  importation  of  GuttarPereha  into  England,  where  the 
employment  of  this  substance  first  drew  attention,  wai  is 
1840  only  20,600  lbs. ;  bnt  in  1848  it  had  increased  to  sbon 
3,000,000  lbs. ;  and  daring  the  Allowing  years  the  importstion 
has  amounted  to  a  ma<^  la^r  quantity,  and  one  whidi 
begins  to  cauKe  some  ^prehennon  as  to  the  posnbilit;  of 
the  supply  sufficing  for  the  requirements  of  the  novel  dw 
in  store  nir  it  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  during  itn  nie 
Gutta-Percha  is  but  little  consumed,  and  the  waste  from  tlx 
articles  in  this  material,  submitted  to  a  proper  softening,  on 
be  made  to  serve  new  uses  ;  nevertheless  its  constanily  in- 
creasing  consumption,  addeil  to  the  barbarous  nuumer  a 
which  the  product  has  hiUierto  been  extracted,  may  vdl 
justify  some  appnhoiaion. 

During  the  lint  fbw  years  of  the  emidoynwnt  ti  Gstta- 
Percha  it  was  the  custom  to  cut  down  the  tree  for  (be 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  juice,  which,  left  to  itself,  very  wa 
allowed  the  Gutta-Percha  to  separate  and  coagulate  of  ^ 
own  accord.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  European  indnitij 
will  soon  be  embarked  in  the  cultivation  of  thia  product,  ud 
that  the  Niato  (which  is  the  name  that  the  Mslayi  give  to 
the  tree  which  produces  Outta-Percba),  mnltiplied  by  rnesDi 
of  a  regular  enltnre,  naturalised  in  other  countries  than  thoK 
to  which  it  is  indigenous,  and  worked  by  regular  incisicini, 
which  will  only  take  from  the  tree  a  portion  of  its  jnice 
without  hindering  its  development,  will  be  the  meuu  of 
furnishing  at  a  low  price  a  substance  which  is  drstioed  to 
render  notable  servioes  to  industrial  and  domestic  ectmooiy. 

The  Gutta-Percha  which  atrivet  in  Europe  in  the  fon  <f 
lumps  of  some  pounds  weight  is  lar  from  bong  pars.  Tht 
natives  of  the  MaUyaa  Archipelago  make  no  scrapie  ef 
introducing  into  it  stones,  earth,  &c. ;  the  presence  of  »hid 
in  the  interior  of  these  blocks  renders  a  porificatios  indii- 
pensable,  which  purification  however  is  Ct^nhlt  of 
attained  without  much  manipulation. 

Indestructible  bjr  water,  and  at  the  same  tinu  i  bid 
conductor  of  elecrncity,  Gutta-Percha  has  been  found  avail- 
able for  inclosing  the  metallic  wires  employed  in  the  electric 
telegraph  ;  and  the  nse  of  this  substanoe  may  certainly  clain 
its  share  in  the  success  of  the  sobmarine  telegraph,  by  menu 
of  which  London  and  Piris  and  the  other  great  citiei  d 
Europe  are  now  brought  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other. 

It  may  be  conceived  to  what  a  variety  of  forms  s  Mih- 
stance  can  be  turned  which,  becoming  wft  without  adheriif 
at  the  temperature  of  btoling  water,  rMains  at  the  oniinaiy 
tanperatnre  the  slight  elasticity  and  the  consistsac*  v 
leather. 

ITACONIC  ACID.  [CHiHaTBT,  S.  1.1 
ITCH-MITE.  [AcABUs] 
IVINQHOE.  [BooKHiGiuiisaiaa.J 
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JACK,  ft  eommoD  maw  of  the  Fmh-Water  Piln,  [Eaox, 

JACK-TREE.  [Artogaepos.] 

JACOB'S  LADDER.    [Poluioniuh,  S.  1.] 

JAMAICINE.   [Chemibtbt,  S.  2.] 

JANIPHA,  a  geDOs  of  Plaoti  belonging  to  the  natnral 
Oder  JSu^omaeeee.  It  hai  mondeciou  flowen ;  ealn 
ampumUta,  ff-pwted ;  petali  wantiBg  ;  ■tamou  10  in  the 
male  flowon,  filunentt  nnequl,  diatin^  anai^ed  ronnd  a 
disc.  In  tbs  female  flowen  the  itfle  is  one;  stigmas  3,  con- 
solidated into  a  rugose  mass ;  eapule  S-coeeons. 

J.  Jianihet  (Jatropha  Mamihot  of  Linnnaa)  is  a  native  of 
Braiil.  It  has  an  oUong  tnberont  root,  as  big^  as  a  ebild^ 
liead,  fisll  of  a  whqrish  Tsnomoas  ^nice.  The  stems  aie 
white,  brittie,  having  a  very  large  pith,  and  several  knobs 
sticking  oat  on  every  side  like  warts,  being  the  remains  of 
the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  which  have  dropped  ofF,  nsnally 
6  to  7  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  white  bark ;  branches  crooked, 
and  have  on  every  side  near  their  tops  leaves  irregularly 
placed  on  long  terete  petioles,  broadly-cordate  in  their  oatline, 
divided  aearly  to  their  base  into  6  spreading  lanceolate  entire 
segments,  alternate  at  both  extremities,  daik-^pean  abov«^ 
piOe^baeons  beneath ;  the  midrib  strong,  prominent  below, 
and  thm  yeUowish-rsd :  bom  it  there  branch  off  several 
(Alicrae  veins,  connected  by  leaMr  transverse  ones ;  stipules 
small,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  caducous ;  panicles,  or  com- 
pound racemes,  axillary  and  terminal,  4  to  6  inches  long, 
bearing  sometimes  all  male  or  female  flowers,  at  other  times 
these  are  mixed  on  the  same  peduncle ;  pedicels  with  small 
subulate  bracts  at  their  base.  Hale  flowers  smaller  than  the 
female.  Calyx  poiplish  on  the  oatside,  folvoas-brown 
within,  cut  about  half-way  down  into  five  spreading  seg- 
ments ;  disc  oraage-eotoQied,  fleshy,  annolu,  10-rayed ; 
stamens  10,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  dine ;  filaments 
shorter  than  ^s  calyx,  white,  filiform,  free ;  anthers  linear, 
oblong,  yellow.  Female  flowers  of  the  sams  colour  as  the 
male,  deeply  6-parted ;  the  segments  lanceolate,  ovate,  Read- 
ing; disc  an  annular  orange-colonrod  ring,  in  which  the 
purple  ovate  farrowed  ovary  is  imbedded;  style  short; 
stigmas  3,  leflexed,  furrowed  and  plaited,  white;  capsule 
ovate,  S-comsTsd,  3-coecous ;  seeds  elliptical,  black,  shining, 
with  m  thick  fleshy  fomcnlos.  The  expressed  juice  is  dan- 
gcnnslT  poisonoos.  Fecola  of  the  root  narmless  when  sepa- 
rated innn  the  juioe  and  exposed  to  heat.  It  is  called 
Cssssva— a  principal  article  of  diet  in  South  America.  The 
mitritioas  substance  known  as  Tajnoca  is  the  Cassava  diffe- 
rently prepared  and  granulated.  These  prepsrstions  are 
obtained  by  crashing  the  roots  after  the  bark  has  been 
removed,  and  atraimng  off  the  water,  when  the  nuss  is 
gradoally  dried  in  pans  over  the  fire. 

JARROW.  [Ddbhaii.] 

JASM1NUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Jtuminaeea.  It  has  a  tubular  S  or  8-cleft  calyx  i  a  6 
«r  8-parted  condla ;  stigma  S-lobed  or  Ufid;  berr^didynuraa, 
havioevne  of  the  osnally abwtiTe :  seeds  without  alba- 
men.  The  species  are  usually  twining  sbrabs.  Leaves  simple 
or  cmnpoand ;  peUoles  articulated ;  flowers  white  or  yellow. 

SmuAae,  Siogle-Flowaed  Aralnan  Jasmine,  is  atwioing 
plant ;  the  Iwvea  almost  sessile,  membranous,  from  cordate 
to  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  glabrous;  beiries  globuhw; 
branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles  downy.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  E!ast  Indies.  The  flowers  geQerally  form  small  tricho- 
tomoQs  umbeUets,  white  and  fragrant.  The  berries  are  black. 
A  perfarae,  known  as  Oil  of  Jismine,  is  obtained  from  this 
tfiede*. 

J.  angvMtifoUvim,  Narrow-Leaved  Jasmine,  is  a  native  of 
the  Coromandet  coast.  It  is  a  twining  bright  plant,  with 
ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  smooth,  of  a  shining  deep-green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  with  a  £iiat  tinge  of 
red,  star^ehaped,  having  a  peculiar  but  very  pleasing  fra- 
gnuos.  The  bitter  not  of  this  specieB,  grnmd  small  and 
nnxeii  with  powdered  .deonit  Cmamm  foot,  is  eonsidered 
in  India  as  a  valuable  external  application  in  cases  of  ring- 
worm. The  plant  being  eonslantly  covered  with  leaves  of  a 
Iff^t  deep-green,  sometimes  as  small  as  thoaa  of  B<a,  render 
H  always  bMUtiAiI,  and  well  adapted  for  scresning  windows 
and  eaming  arbonis  in  warm  climateii. 


J.  ofiemaU,  Common  Jasmine,  is  a  native  of  the  Soath  iA 
Europe.  It  has  opposite  leaves,  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovate- 
accuminate;  buds  erectish.  The  phmt  is  glabroas,  the 
branches  angular.  Calycine  segments  6,  subulate :  corolla 
while,  4  or  6-cleft,  sweet-scenied ;  the  terminal  leaflet  is 
the  longest.  The  Common  Jasmine  has  been  a  favourite 
wall-shrub  from  time  immemorial.  Its  native  country,  as 
well  as  the  date  of  its  introduction,  are  unknown.  Oe- 
rarde  in  1097  says  it  was  in  c«nmon  nse  for  eoTering 
arbours.  There  are  golden  and  silver-edged  leaved  varie- 
ties of  the  Common  Jasmine,  as  well  as  a  donUft-flowsred 
variety. 

J*  gran^fiarum  has  opposite  pinnate  leaver  leaflet! 
blanti»b,  the  outer  ones  3  to  6-conflaent,  buds  horitontal. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  greatly  resembles 
J.  officinale,  except  in  the  size  of  the  l^ets,  and  in  the 
uterior  ones  being  confluent,  and  the  flowers  laiger  and 
reddish  underneath.  Both  this  and  the  former  ^enes  yield 
the  true  essential  oil  of  jasmine  of  the  shopa. 

The  leaves  of  J.  undidatum  are  slightly  bitter.   The  root 
of  J.mbeaeem  is  thought  to  be  elexiterie. 

Jatropha,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  EwfAorfnaeetB.  It  has  moncBcious  flowers ;  a  6-parted 
or  lobed  calyx ;  corolla  6-partsd  or  absent ;  stamens  8  or  10, 
with  uneqoal  mouadelphous  filaments ;  styles  S,  bifid  or 
dichotomous ;  capsule  3-coccoas. 

J.  (Mreat,  Physic-Nut,  is  a  veiy  common  mall  tree,  or 
bush,  on  the  cosst  of  Coramandel.  The  bark  is  smooth  and 
light  ash-coloured  ;  leaves  scattered,  stalked,  broad,  cordate, 
5-angled,  smooth,  about  6  inches  each  way ;  petioles  round, 
smooth,  4  to  6  inches  long :  stipules  absent ;  panicles  ter- 
minal or  from  the  exterior  axils  cym<»e,  bearing  many  small 
yellow  flowers.  The  male  flowers  at  the  extremities  of  the 
ramifications  on  short  articolated  pedicels,  and  the  female 
ones  in  their  divisions  with  their  pedicels  not  articulated. 
Bracts,  a  small  one  below  each  sahdi  vision  of  the  panicle, 
and  ffMwrally  one  pressing  on  the  calyx  ;  calyx  6-Ieaved ; 
corolla  6-petaled,  eampsnulate,  somewhat  hairy ;  disc  of  6 
glandnlu  bodies  round  the  base  of  the  filaments ;  filaments  0, 
the  oentnl  one  very  thick,  oolnmnar,  the  0  exterior  ones 
filiform  towards  the  base,  adhering  to  the  central  one,  all 
wecL  and  a  little  lonser  than  the  calyx;  anthers  10,  sagittate, 
equal ;  5  anpported  by  the  large  general  filament,  and  1  by 
^h  of  the  oUiers.  The  leaves  are  rube&cient  and  discu- 
tient ;  wanned  and  robbed  with  castor-oit,  they  are  applied 
by  the  natives  of  India  as  poultices.  The  seeds  are  violently 
emetic  and  drastic;  their  expressed  oil  is  reckoned  a  good 
application  in  itch  and  herpes,  and  also,  a  little  diluted,  in 
rheumatism.  The  milky  juice  is  considered  detergent  and 
healing :  it  dyes  linen  buck.  The  oil,  boiled  with  oxide  of 
iron,  forms  a  varnish  used  by  the  Chinese  for  covering  boxes. 
In  large  dosss  the  seeds  are  ener(;etic  poisons. 

J.  glanoa  is  found  in  Arabia  Felix.  It  has  leaves  from 
3-6-IoDed,  mucronata  serrate,  toothed ;  petioles  naked ;  sti- 
pules  palmate,  with  setaesoos  branched  divisions,  glandular 
at  the  apex.  The  seeds  yield  a  atimnlating  ml  recommended 
by  the  Hindoos  as  an  external  application  in  cases  of  rhan- 
matic  and  paralytic  affections. 

J.  ^andulifmi  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  leaves 
aboat  the  ex^emities  of  the  branchlets  are  alternate,  petioled, 
and  generally  palmate ;  the  lobes  from  3  to  6,  oblong,  ser- 
rate, with  each  serratore  ending  in  a  short  green  glan<lalar- 
headed  bristle ;  stipules  bristly ;  many-cleft,  each  d^viidon 
ending  in  a  glandular  head ;  panicles  terminid,  about  as  long 
as  the  leaves.   Male  flowers  most  numsrous  and  terminal, 
small,  of  a  pale  ^ellowish-nMn  colour.   The  fnoalc  flowers 
few,  and  subsessUe  in  the  divinona  of  the  panicle.  The  p«l« 
or  whey-coloured  thin  juice  which  exudes  Iron  a  fresh  woqtt^ 
is  employed  by  the  Hindooa  u  an  twharntifl  to  isMSTB  filwm, 
from  the  eyes. 

J.  muUifida  is  s  native  of  tropical  Amcrkn.  It  ban 
mate  11-lobed  smooth  leaves,  the  segmeau  ''"'C^-akft.ter 
and  pinnatifid  ;  stipules  aetaceons,  — iiAd  ;  §tm%t%  e 
boss,  scarlet,  with  coloarcd  pedietrls.   IW  seeds  an 
the  best  of  all  emetioa  and  pujtiites,  acting  bii^k>< 
without  inconvenience  ;  their  efleeussemdily  akMyea  . 
admiiustratuHi  of  a  (laan  «|  mtA  «iv  viae. 
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J.  Manihot  U  now  referred  to  the  genoi  Jantplut.  [JjlI»- 
PHA,  *S'  2.1 

JAY,  REV.  WILLIAM,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  May 
1769  at  Ti»bary,  Wilt^ire.  His  &tber,  who  was  the  son  of 
a  small  farmer,  worked  as  a  stone-cutter  and  mason,  and 
young  Jay's  first  employment  was  that  of  mason's  boy. 
While  still  Tonng  ha  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  Winter  of  Marlboroogh  Academy,  an  institution 
connected  with  the  CongiegationsI  body,  in  which  yoangmeo 
were  trained  for  ttie  mitiistry.  Hin  abilities  soon  became 
known,  and  he  b^n  to  preach  before  he  was  sixreen  yean 
of  *ge.  For  about  a  year  he  officiated  as  the  miniiit«r  of 
Lady  Maxw.  U's  Chapel  at  the  Hotvelli,  Clifton ;  and  on 
January  Slst,  1791,  he  was  settled  as  paster  of  the  ehnrch 
asasmbliog  in  ArgyleCha|iel,  Bath,  a  position  which  he  main- 
tained for  the  long  period  of  sixty-two  years.  Mr.  Jay 
retited  from  the  pa>torate  in  Jantury  1893,  and  died  on  the 
fi7th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
Hti  repntaiion  as  a  preacher  was  very  high,  and  wBi  by  no 
means  confined  to  his  own  denominaUon,  that  of  the  Itide- 
pendents.  H'S  publiBhed  sermoDs  have  had  veiT  extensive 
circulation,  and  many  a  congregation  throughout  the  kingdom 
has  often  listened  to  Jay's  sermons  without  knowing  to  whom 
they  were  primarily  Indebted  for  the  instmclion  they  were 
receiving.  That  which  made  his  pnlpit  addresses  so  useful 
also  in  the  family,  and  so  well  adapted  for  reprodoction  in 
other  polpits,  was  their  aimplioi^  of  sWle,  combined  with  m 
clear  and  methodical  statement  of  the  lessons  sought  to  be 
ooBvayed.  The  effect  of  his  own  nuniatrations  was  mneh 
enhanesd  by  his  eamestnasa  of  manner,  and  by  a  full  com- 
mand of  his  eiuwUent  vocal  powers.  Mr.  Jay's  regnlar  con- 
gregation was  large,  and  visitors  to  Bath  nsually  repnired  to 
Bin  eluqwl  to  hear  him  preach.  He  generally  made  an  annual 
visit  to  London  and  to  the  coast,  and  in  the  metropolis  and 
elsewhere  he  attracted  crowded  congregations.  When  he 
had  completed' fifty  years  of  bis  ministerial  labours  his  people 
held  jubilee  services,  in  connection  with  which,  at  a  poblic 
breakfiut  in  the  Asssmbly  Rooms  on  the  Snd  of  Febmsry 
1641,  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  and  a  purse  containing  060/. 
were  fresented  to  Mr.  Jay.  Besides  his  sermons,  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  published,  Mr.  Jay  wrote  an 
'  Essay  on  Maniai;e ; ' '  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Cornelias  Win- 
ter;'  '  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Clark ; '  '  Lectures  on 
Femab  Seriptare  Characters'  (pnUished  since  Ids  death) ; 
and  an  'Autobiography,'  from  which  and  other  sources  a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Jay  was  |ffepated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Redlbrd 
and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  and  pohlii^ed  in  1864.  A  nnifonn 
edition  of  Mr.  Jay's  works  was  published  nnder  the  author's 
mi  erintendence  in  1840-49  in  twelve  volume^),  post  octavo. 

JEFFREY,  FHANCIS,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
S3rd  of  October  1773,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  now 
marked  No.  7,  Charles-street,  Ocorge-sqnare.  His  father, 
George  Jefi^ey,  was  one  of  the  depute  clerks  of  the  Court  of 
Session  ;  his  mother,  Henrietta  Loudoun,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Lanaikshire  &rmer.  They  had  a  rather  numerous 
^ily,  Francis  being  the  eldest  son,  though  not  the  eldest 
flhitd.  in  the  year  1781  he  was  sent  to  the  Htiih  School  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  for  four  years  under  the  care  of  one 
«f  the  nnder-mastets,  Mr.  Luke  Frosar— a  worthy  msn,  whose 
eeHebrity  dependa  ofl  his  having,  in  three  sueoesuve  classes, 
three  pupils  no  less  famons  than  Walter  Scott,  Jeffirev,  and 
Brougham.  Jeffirey's  elass-fellowR,  while  he  waa  under  Mr. 
Fnser,  used  afterwards  to  lemember  him  as  "a  little  clever, 
anxions  boy,  always  near  the  top  of  his  class,  and  who  never 
lost  a  place  vnthoot  shedding  tears."  From  Fraser's  class, 
he  passed,  in  regular  course,  in  the  year  17H0  to  that  of  the 
rector,  Dr.  Adam,  the  author  of  the  '  Roman  Aiitiqi^tiea/ 
and  notpd  alike  for  his  scbohurehip  and  the  simple  integrity 
of  his  character.  Jeffrey,as  welt  aa  Scott,  nxed  afterwards  to 
speak  with  the  highest  respect  of  this  good  old  man.  It  was 
in  the  winter  of  1786-87,  while  still  attending  Dr.  Adam's 
class,  that  Jeffrey,  then  a  boy  In  his  fourteenth  year,  saw  the 
poetBurns.  Hewas walking alongthe  High  Street,  when  he 
waa  atiraeted  by  the  nppearauce  of  a  man  on  the  pavement, 
who,  from  hia  drtai  and  natmer,  seemed  to  he  from  ^e 
coui.try,  but  in  whose  looks  otherwise  there  was  sometliitig 
dnoomuon.  It  waa  Bunui,  then  on  hIa  first  visit  to  Edin- 
baigh;  and  as  "the  little  black  fellow  was  gazing  at  him, 
some  one  standing  at  a  shop-door  near  said  to  him  "  Ay, 
laddie,  you  may  weel  look  at  that  manj  that's  Robert 
Bums  I  "  Jeffrey  never  saw  Bunts  Igaint  hut  he  nsed  to 
dwell  with  pleasDxs  on  the  incident. 

In  the  winter  of  1787,  Jeffiray  (his  mother  being  tfaea  jost 


dead)  was  sent  to  the  Univenity  of  Gla^^nr ;  his  &ther  f»t 
some  reason  or  other  preferring  that  univerrity  to  the  Uui- 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  attended  the  Greek  e  as-a 
under  Young,  the  logic  class  under  Jardine  (then  receatly 
appointed,  but  already  with  something  of  that  reputation  ai 
a  teacher  which  he  afterwards  maintained  and  increised], 
and  the  moral  philosophy  class,  then  taaght  by  a  Protessor 
Arthur,  the  successor  of  the  philosopher  Reid.  That  be  did 
not  also  attend  the  law  class,  then  taught  by  the  able  ud 
speculative  Millar,  is  aocounted  for  by  the  fact  tbst  his 
father,  who  wxsastrictand  rather  gloomy  mm,  wa8abi|ot«d 
Tory,  and  likely  to  regard  ihe  teaching  of  a  Whig  like  Millar 
with  Bospicion.  Jeffrey')!  class-lellows  at  Glasgow  reuuii* 
hered  him  afterwards  ss  heini;  there  one  of  the  oleterest  «1 
the  younger  students,  somewhat '  petalant*  In  hi*  nunoen, 
and  conspicuous  for  a  little  hlack  moustache  which  he  per* 
sisted  in  wearing  on  his  upper  lip  in  spite  of  renonstniies 
and  ridlcnie.  It  was  in  the  debating  souletiea  of  ths  ci'lle.,^ 
however  that  he  first  broke  on  his  companions  of  that  dsy  ia 
the  full  dtsplav  of  his  snpeiiority.  He  was  even  then  a 
fluent  and  rapid  spenker,  a  ready  and  ingenious  writer,  vaU  i 
merciless  critic  of  the  essays  and  opinions  of  others.  It  vu 
at  this  time  also  that  he  commenced  the  habit  of  serioai  aud 
versatile  reading,  and  of  note-taking  and  essay-writing  foi 
the  purposes  of  private  caltnre.  "rhis  habit  he  kepi  up 
ossiduoiuly  after  his  removal  from  Ola^w  back  to  Edia- 
hn^h  in  the  year  1789.  In  his  little  room  in  hta  hthn'i 
house  in  the  Lawnmarket,  he  read  and  wrote  conthnally, 
filling  qnlrea  of  manoaeript  With  notes  and  abstracts  hun 
books  and  miseellaneoni  dissertations  of  his  own.  Hii  bii^ 
grapher  Lord  Cockbnm  gives  a  list  of  31  different  nunuMript 
essays  on  literary  and  metaphysical  topics,  all  written  bj  him 
between  November  1789  and  March  1790.  About  tbesamt 
time  he  attended  the  Scotch  laW  and  the  civil  law  clanrs  ia 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1791  he  went  to  Qwn'i 
College,  Oxford,  intending  to  complete  his  studies  then. 
While  at  Oxford  he  Was  very  kolitaty  snd  melanchotr ;  be 
disliked  the  place ;  and  after  nine  months  was  overjojed 
to  leave  it.  "  Except  praying  and  drinking,"  he  wrot*  to  a 
friend  during  his  stay  at  Oxford,  "  I  see  nothing  that  tt  il 
pocsible  to  acquire  in  this  place."  On  his  return  to  Edlu- 
burgh,  in  July,  1792,  his  friends  found  that  hia  atay  at  Oifoid 
had  altered  him  in  at  least  one  thing  :  he  now  no  longtf 
spoke  in  his  former  natural  Scotch  accent,  hnt  ia  a  sharp, 
and,  as  some  thonght  it,  an  affected  English  style  of  pr-tno- 
eiation.  "Jeffiray,"  Lord  Hulland  naed  afterwanta  tony, 
"had  lost  his  broad  Scotch  at  Oxford,  but  be  had  gained 
only  the  narrow  English.'*  Very  soon  however  hia  frienJi, 
who  knew  his  real  intellectual  force  and  the  genial  goodn^a 
of  his  heart,  became  reconciled  to  his  new  style  of  !>peech; 
and  Lord  Cockbnm  certifiea  that  to  hia  latest  yesri,  JeffreT 
had  never  really  for^ofen  his  native  Doric,  but  could  lala 
broad  Scotch,  and  mimic  even  the  provincial  diilecta  of  Wl 
countrymen  when  he  chose.  He  had  a  strong  relish,  l"0,  fc* 
Siotrish  anecdotes  and  hnmoura.  For  a  while  i^^^ ^ 
return  from  Oxford,  il  seemed  uncertain  whether  be  mipl 
not  be  called  upou  by  his  father  to  give  up  the  law,  at>d  be- 
come a  merchaut ;  hut  the  legal  f  rufession  waa  at  l>it  dn- 
nitely  resolved  on.  In  1798-93  he  again  attended  the  lav 
classes  of  Edinburgh  University  nnder  Profss^on  Hameiw 
Wyld,  as  also  the  class  of  hlstorr  under  Alexander  Tytler. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  attend  Dngald  Stewart— fitewsna 
Whiggism  being  an  objecUon  in  his  father's  eyes.  On  l» 
Iflth  of  December  1798  he  became  a  member  of  the  famoiu 
Speculative  Society,  then  at  the  height  of  its  ftme ;  and  here 
he  fint  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Scott  and  many  oUier 
young  men  of  the  Edinborgh  aet,  who  afterwards  rose  to  dia* 
tinction  as  lawyers,  literary  men,  and  atateaaien.  For  icrersl 
years  Jeffirey  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  this  aodcty,  readii^ 
essays  in  his  turn,  and  figuring;  with  peculiar  ecttt  in  ajnort 
every  debate.  Indeed,  it  nsed  afterwards  to  be  *<»  •« 
Jeffrey,  aa  well  as  of  Homer  and  B  ougliam,  that  ""^yj 
their  most  glorious  days  did  they  apeak  betier  thas  J™?^ 
when  young  members  of  the  Specuhitive.  Already  in 
debates,  Jeffrey,  despite  the  Toryism  of  his  Ihther,  *»» 
Whig  of  the  keenest  and  most  prononnoe<l  order. 
while  he  continued  his  habits  of  various  though  ^emm 


oorn  to  oe  a  pom ;  ana  ne  wroie,  nis  onjgioi'"'' -  • 

C'.  qoantity  of  verae.   Of  this  verse  Lord  Cocbburu"^ 
inspscUon,  that  though  "  viewed  aa  mere  htwwy 
it  ia  rather  respectable,"  It  coold  newr  hive  bwt 
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u  poetry.  He  adds  Uut  in  ooe  cDnititational  qualify  of  the 
poet,  JtSmy  wai  eertaiiil;^  ^ig^ly  endowed— the  love  of 
tcn&l  Bitare  and  the  delight  in  beaatiful  aceoery.  On  the 
Ifthof  Decembw,  17&4,  Jeffrey  wxb  called  to  the  Bcattinh 
Bir.  It  wu  tile  tipi«  when  Scotland  was  politically  stagnant 
u&r  the  lo-called  Dnadas  rsign ;  when  the  vhole  (oanlry 
vaa  Buoaced  by  oorrn^tion  and  |«tFona^ ;  when  such  a 
tting  la  the  free  exprasuon  of  political  opinion  by  meeting* 
vthrottxh  the  presa  was  nnknown  ;  when  three-lourtlis  of 
thf  oitire  million  aod  a  half  who  then  eonBtitat«d  the  popn- 
]txm  of  Scotland  were  Tories,  ht  the  iibBolute  bidding  of 
Oai-du ;  and  when  igch  few  leading  Whigs  aa  there  were 
in  Scotland  were  cliit<fiy  io  be  fonnd  in  Edinburgh,  wh*re 
they  were  watched  and  laid  under  a  kind  of  aocial  ban.  Of 
these  Whigs  the  most  xealoiia  were  lawyers,  bold  enough  to 
STOW  their  principles  even  at  the  expense  of  the  hoxtility  of 
ttie  Bench,  and  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  preferment.  The 
futj  however  WAS  increasing  ;  apd  year  after  year  yoang 
!iw}-«8of  talent  were  attaohtpf^  themselves  to  it  Among 
theMjoonf  Whig  lawyen,  beating  their  heela  idly  in  the 
Puliuient  HoBse  wttn  no  oUance  of  briefs,  and  amusing 
thouelvea  by  eoeiat  meeliop  at  ^h  other's  lodgings  and 
by  eways  and  debates  in  the  Speenlativt,  Jeffrey  was  con- 
frncdiy  one  of  ^e  chief,  if  not  tk«  chief.  -His  prospects  of 
piuiice  «ere  ao  small  that  fpr  a  time  he  had  ample  leianre 
for  reading  and  literature.  He  began  to  contribute  to  the 
'Uotiitiljr  Beview'  and  other  periodicals;  and  for  a  time 
eontempUted  the  pnrsnlt  of  literaiore  profeksionally.  In 
1600-1  ha  attended  Daiiald  Stewart's  lectarea  on  political 
economy.  At  but,  in  November  1801,  his  talents  aa  a 
plt-aderhad  promed  him  an  income  verging  upon  100/.  a 
fear ;  and  on  thia,  with  what  other  rewurces  he  had,  he 
reotared  to  marry  bis  second  coiuiD,  Catherine  Wilson,  of 
St.  ^ndraw's.  The  yonsg  conple  took  np  their  residence  in 
a  Dodeatly  fnmisbM  turd  stoiy  of  the  honse  No.  18, 
fioerleiub-PIaoe ;  and  it  was  here,  at  a  conrivial  meetinu  of 
J^y,  Sidney  Smith,  Hora«r,and  Brou^aiOi  that  the '  Edin- 
Ivrji  Review  *  waa  piojected*  Smith  was  the  originator  of 
tlteiiln,bnt  the  others  immediately  concurred,  and  Constable, 
a  n*iv,g  boolueller,  became  the  publisher.  The  first  nombsr 
of  tliescw  joumid  saw  the  light  on  the  lOtb  of  October, 
Iwi  i  that  nnmber  and  two  more  were  edited  by  Smith  ; 
Vii,  oa  Smith's  r«tnrD  to  IjondoO)  the  eatiie  management 
derolved  on  Jeffrey. 

The  great  fact  io  Jeffrey's  life,  and  that  which  makes  hia 
Dane  msmor«ble  in  the  literary  history  of  Britain,  ia  that  for 
» period  of  twenty-aix  yeara  (1808-1829)  be  wa^  the  editor 
of.  and  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to,  the  '  £dinbutgh 
fiensR.'  With  the  history  of  that  journal,  hia  career  is 
identieed,  and  it  became  wh«t  it  waa  under  his  handM.  To 
ma  Jeffrey 'a  own  pbraae,  ii  stood  on  two  leg* — the  one  leg 
the  eri'icism  of  cnrmkt  literature ;  ue  other  being 
K'iiig  poliUcs,  Botii  as  a  Uteraiy  critio  and  aa  a  politician, 
Jeffrey  was  tbe  aonl  of  the  '  Review/  To  enumerate  his 
Hides  in  both  capacities;  to  eaiintata  the  vut  infloence 
Htriad  by  the '  Review  *  during  hia  management,  on  tbe  oon- 
btuporary  literaton  and  contemporary  politica  of  Britain ;  to 
nnn  the  nnnerouB  eontroversiea  bothiiteiary  and  {mlitioal, 
in  vhicb  the  *  Keview  '  waa  engaged ;  or  to  reconsider  the 
eight  sod  the  wrong  oF  ita  literary  judgments,  in  panicular, 

ilie  diBiindaifthea  noeta  of  the  period,  such  as  Scott,  Byron, 
^3they,  Cqleridge,  Wordsworth,  Sio,,  ia  here  onneeeMsary. 
^■i  (hia  belunga  to  the  well-ko^wu  literary  hiatoiy  of  the 
fir>t  quarter  of  the  prevent  country.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
ItSny't  honesty  in  the  expreusion  of  his  opinions  waa  never 
ed  i  and  that,  where  he  was  wrong,  it  waa  because  hia 
jidgments,  though  honestly  given,  were  United  by  the 
ttt  Btul  nature  m  bis  own  iutelleot.  As  a  literary  critic, 
"iK  proceeded  on  wbat  has  been  called  "the  beauty  and 
bltmi>h  "  principle  of  reviewing ;  that  ia,  it  was  hia  regular 
^it  first  fa>  itate  in  clear,  sharp,  opioionative  language  what 
^  uttudered  tbe  *  beautie* '  (d  a  poi  m  or  other  work,  and 
l^en,  u  a  neeeaaary  drawback,  to  append  a  hst  of  the 
'  bitmiibes.'  And,  although  in  following  this  method,  he 
ti'doiibiedly  remained  conatitutionally  insenaible  lo  the 
WW  poetry  of  Wordaworth  and  his  kindred  conaocixtes, 
be  acqnetitioitably  exercised  a  healthy  influence  on  the  many 
h  bi«cba>t)8ainents.  Where  he  praised,  he  praised  heartily; 
uiiititto  hia  crtdit  that,  if  hia  neg.tive  judgments  have 
tM  iieau  always  ratified,  his  favourable  decisions  generally 
uvk  In  politioB  there  is  now  less  question  as  to  we  value 
i&floanes  in  pnunoting  what  was  on  the  whole  good 
udoaahiL  H«WM  vaaSomljoa  tlu  lid*  of  progrftHand 


improvement ;  and,  tiiou£b  he  never  was  a  Democrat,  mt 
what  would  now  be  termed  a  Badioal,  but  only  a  moderate 
Whig,  hia  fighting,  in  hia  earlier  daya,  was  uniformly  ophiU. 
It  ia  aignificant  of  the  adaptation  of  hia  writings,  both  literary 
and  puitioal,  to  the  purposes  of  rapid  immediate  effsot,  that, 
when  a  selection  of  ma  easays  from  tbe  '  Edmbunih  Review  * 
was  published  in  four  volamea  in  1843,  the  vork  did  not 
take  such  TBjik  in  our  pennanent  literature  as  baa  been 
accorded  to  I  be  similar  collections  of  the  essays  of  Macanlay, 
Sidney  Smith,  Carlyle,  and  others. 

To  retui-n  to  Jeffrey's  life,  apart  from  the  '  Beview ; '  his 

ErofoBBtonal  practice  rapidly  increaned,  aa  hia  powers  aa  a 
iwyer  found  opportonitiea  of  diaplaving  themNelvea.  In  some 
respecia  he  waa  withont  a  rival  at  the  Scottish  bar — combin- 
ing good  knowledge  of  law  with  singular  perapicuity  and 
ingenuity,  and  a  rapid,  fluent,  and  brilliant  atyle  <tf  eloquence. 
Aa  a  spwker,  he  was  ao  rapid,  that  once,  at  01a»gow,  the 
defendant  in  a  libel  case,  where  he  was  conducting  tbe  pro- 
secution, after  liateninK  to  his  torrent  of  words,  declared  that, 
by  calculation  with  bis  watch,  "  that  man  bad  aotuallv 
Hpoken  tbe  English  language  twice  over  in  three  botui, 
Jeffrey'a  trium[ma  as  a  pleader,  both  in  criminal  and  dvU 
cases,  were  auowions  ;  but  nowhere  was  be  more  success" 
ful,  or  more  in  bis  element,  than  at  tbe  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  tbe  Scottish  Church,  at  its  annual  meetings  iq 
May,  when  be  waa  osaally  retained  in  impoitantecclesiaatical 
oases.  With  his  gradual  increase  of  piactice  bis  wealth  in- 
creased correspondingly,  till  at  last  he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
a  han<isome  uinual  income.  But  his  wife  did  not  live  to 
share  tbe  full  flush  either  of  his  fame  or  his  fortune  ;  she 
died  in  1806  t  and  it  was  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Londoa 
in  1606,  to  distract  hia '  mind  from  this  calamity,  that  the 
famous  *  leadless  '  duel  between  Jeffrey  and  Moore  took  place 
at  Chalk  Farm — occasioned  by  Jeffrey's  notice  of  MooreV 
early  poetT)-,  and  immonaliwd  by  Byron'a  reference  to  it  in 
bia  <  Engli^  Bards  and  Scotch  Bsnewert.'  %ron,  Moore, 
and  Jeftey  were  all  afterwards  tbe  bart  of  friends ;  and  both 
the  dnel  and  tbe  satire  were  lan^ied  over  among  thenit 
With  Scott  also,  notwithataoding  that  tfamr  ori^-inal  political 
difference!  were  somewhat  intenaified  by  Scott's  Baceaaion 
from  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  to  aid  in  founding  tbe 
'  Quarterly '  in  1809,  Jeffrey  always  remained  on  terms  of 
personal  friendship ;  and  nowhere  were  Scott's  novels  more 
cordially  welcomed  and  praised  than  in  the  *  £dinbui|[h.* 
At  length,  after  remaining  a  widower  eii;ht  years,  Jeffrey 
married  again.  Hiaaecood  wife  wasan  American  ladv,  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilkes,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  CharloM  Wilkea  of 
New  York,  and  the  grand-niece  of  Wilkes  the  notorious 
politiean.  He  had  met  this  lady  during  a  visit  of  her  family 
to  Britain;  and.  io  order  to  mnrry  her,  he  undertook  a  voyage 
to  America  in  1613,  During  his  brief  btay  in  America,  he 
aaw  some  of  tbe  most  impoitant  nen  in  the  United  States, 
and  fivnied  an  acquaintance  with  American  society  and 
American  institutions.  After  hia  return,  be  and  hia  wife  r»- 
sided  for  aome  time  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh:  but 
ultimately  he  removed  to  CraiKOrook,  a  beautiful  litUe  pro- 
perty at  the  foot  of  the  Corstorphine  Hilla.  about  two  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  the  old  turreted  mansinn  of  which,  and  the 
wooded  n'oundfl,  were  much  improved  by  him  in  subsequent 
years.  The  vicinity  of  the  place  to  Edmburgh  made  it  [«t- 
feotly  convenient  for  bia  professional  engagements ;  and  till 
the  time  of  his  death  he  here  received  aa  his  gueata  his 
profexaional  and  other  friends,  and  all  atrangen  of  distinction 
who  viaited  Kdinhurgh.  The  elegant  hospitalities  of  Cra*^ 
crook  were  proverbial ;  and  the  houM  and  gtouuds  retain 
their  as^oc  ations  with  Jeffrey,  as  Abbotaford  is  aatfoointed 
with  tbe  name  of  Scott  Here  Hoora  sang  hia  songs  under 
the  roof  of  bis  fbmm  adveniaiy,  and  here,  in  b>ter  days, 
DiokoDs  formed  that  aoqnaintanee  with  tbe  venerable  eritie 
which  ripwd  into  so  strong  a  fiiendship. 

Io  tbe  year  1821 ,  Jeffrey  wat  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Whig  politics  were  by  this  time  in 
the  ascendant  in  Sciatland ;  and  Jeffrey,  aa  Uie  Whig  leader, 
took  hia  part  in  the  pniilic  meetinga  and  other  demonatnttions 
which  heralded  the  approach  of  ti  e  era  of  Reform.  Having 
been  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocatea  in  16S9,  he 
deemed  thia  office  incompatible  with  the  editorship  of  the 
'  Review,'  which  accordmgly  he  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Napier.  He  still  look  an  interest  io  the  *  Review '  how- 
ever ;  and  at  a  consideratdy  later  period,  when  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  EmpBon,  succeeded  Mr.  Napier  as  editor,  it  waa  his 
delight  to  revise  proofs  and  correct  axtitdea,  as  Ids  son-in* 
laVs  deputy*  ui  tbe  meantime  bowsw  b  ^  ' 
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through  new  pbues  of  his  Ufa.  In  1630  he  wae  elected  a 
member  of  the  fint  pariiament  of  William  IV.,  heiog  re- 
turned for  the  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Dundee  district  of  burghs. 
In  March  1831  he  was  unseated  on  petition,  but  was  imme- 
diately retained  again  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  for  the  horoogh  of 
Malton.  He  represented  this  borough  till  1832,  taking  part 
in  the  Reform  deoates ;  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  be  was  re- 
turned to  the  first  reformed  parliament  for>the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  along  with  Mr.  Abercromby,  the  speaker  (now 
Lord  Dunfermline).  He  remained  in  parliament  till  1834,- 
and  was  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  under  the  Orey  govern- 
ment. His  parliamentary  success  however  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  £rom  his  fame  as  a  critic 
and  a  forensic  orator  ;  and  he  seems  himself  to  have  welcomed 
the  change  when,  in  1634,  he  was  raised  to  a  vacant  judge- 
ship on  the  Scottish  bench,  and  so  relieved  from  the  cares  of 
parliament.  Scottish  jadges  have  the  courtesy-title  of  'Lord;' 
and  hence  Jefliey  was  thereafter  distinguished  aa  Lord  Jeffrey, 
thongh  still  legally  only  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.  As  a  judge, 
he  had  a  very  high  reputation  for  soandaess,  conacientious- 
ness,  andrapidity.  lie  was  noted  Air  a  habitof  interrupting 
pleaders  when  they  wandered,  so  as  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  point;  and  so  long  as  he  was  iu  the  second  division  more 
business  was  sent  before  bim  than  before  any  other  judge. 
He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  almost  to  the  last, 
dying  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  after  a  short  illness,  at 
^aigcrook,  on  the  86th  of  Januaty  I8C0.  In  the  relations  of 
private  life.  Lord  Jeffrey  was  a  singularly  affectionate  and 
amiable  man,  loft-hnrted  to  a  degree  which  surprised' those 
who,  till  they  saw  him,  had  figured  him  only  as  a  sharp  and 
severe  critic.  A  very  genial  impressint  of  him  in  this  respect 
18  to  be  gathered  from  the  selections  mnn  his  correspondence 
published  by  his  friend  Lord  Cockbum,  as  an  appendix  to  hia 
Biography,  in  1852. 

JEFFHEYSIA,  a  genos  of  McUmea  belonging  to  the 
family  Littorinida,  established  by  Mr,  Alder,  and  named 
after  Mr.  Jeffreys  of  Swansea.  The  species  were  originally 
referred  to  Riatoa.  Forbes  and  Hanley  give  two  species, 
•J.  diaphana  and  J.  opalijia,  as  inhabiting  British  seaa. 

JELLALABAD,  Afghanistan,  is  situated  in  34""  26'  N.  lat, 
70°  36'  £.  long.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabnl  River,  on  its 
right  or  BOQthnrn  bank,  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  Cabal 
ami  Peahawer.  Though  the  river  begins  to  be  navigated  by 
rafts  at  this  place,  Jellalabad  does  not  appear  to  be  a  com- 
mercial town.  The  ordinary  popidation  is  between  2000 
and  3000,  but  this  is  much  increased  in  the  winttr  season. 
The  houses  are  low,  and  the  streets  narrow.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  British  dnring  the  Afghan  vrar,  1839-43. 
General  Sale  held  it  under  great  disadvantages  against  Akbsr 
Khan,  who  besieged  the  place  with  a  large  force  in  January 
1842.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  British  forced  under 
General  Pollock  left  Jellakbad  in  October  1848,  fint  destroy- 
ing its  mud  walls,  and  the  fn-^cations  which  had  been 
erected  for  its  defence. 

JERROLD,  DOUGLAS.  With  the  higher  order  of  minds 
every  surnmnding  circamstance,  especiaUy  of  their  earliest 
years,  is  education.  The  edncation  of  tae  child  Doaglas 
Jerrold  was  within  the  vene  of  a  theatre  i  the  edacaiion  of 
the  boy  was  on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war ;  the  edncation  of 
the  youth  was  in  a  |)rinting-offieft.  We  can  trace  the  fields 
of  observation  in  which  the  dramatist^  essayist,  and  journalist 
gathered  his  material^  and  in  which  his  hanta  of  thought 
and  study  were  formed.  Donslaa  Jt-rrold  was  horn  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  3rd  of  January  1803.  His  father  was  manager 
of  the  Sheemess  Theatre  :  the  " inany*coloured  life"  of  the 
drama  was  thuK  familiar  to  him  in  his  first  years ;  and  those 
who  know  how  strong  are  the  impressions  which  an  intelli- 
gent child  thus  receives  will  understand  the  influence  of  tiiis 
experience  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  man.  But  the  boy  was 
snrroanded  by  ^rand  and  most  attractive  realities  :  the  docks 
and  the  arsenal  of  Sheemess — ships  coming  home  to  refit 
after  ledioos  cruises — sailors  who  could  talk  of  the  Nile  and 
Trafalgar.  The  lad,  delicate,  sensitive,  was  smitten  with  a 
pBssion  for  the  life  at  sea;  and,  hia  wishes  prevailing,  a 
midshipman's  appointmrat  was  obtained  for  him  from  Cap- 
tain Austen,  brother  of  Miss  Ansten,  the  novelist.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  he  gnitted  the  service,  and  another  e^ng 
had  to  be  chosen.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Lon- 
don. The  labours  of  a  printers  apprentice  are  not  ordinarily 
favounible  to  intellectual  development ;  the  duties  of  a  com- 
positor are  ho  purely  mechanical,  and  yet  demand  such  a 
constant  attention,  that  the  snhject-matter  of  his  en.ploy  can 
only  eogsge  his  thonghts.   It  was  not  in  the  pristuig*«ffice 


that  the  mind  of  Douglas  Jerrold  was  fonud,  dthoogh  tbi 
aspirations  of  the  boy  might  have  thou^t  that  there  mi  ilii 
home  of  literature.  He  oecame  his  own  instmetoT  after  the 
hours  of  labour.  He  made  himself  master  of  several  lao- 
goages.  His  "  one  book  "  was  Shakspere.  He  caltivitsd 
the  habit  of  expresainG;  his  thonghts  in  writing ;  snd  gn- 
dually  the  literary  ambition  was  directed  into  a  pnctiable 
road.  He  was  working  as  a  compositor  on  a  newqnper, 
when  he  thoDght  he  could  write  somethii^  as  good  u  the 
criticism  which  there  appeared.  He  aropped  into  the 
editor's  letter-box  an  evsav  oo  the  opera  of '  Der  Ftieidiuti,' 
which  performance  he  had  witnessed  with  wimder  ud 
delight.  His  own  copy,  an  anooymons  contribatioB,  vii 
handed  over  to  him  to  pnt  in  type.  An  earnest  ed^«iil 
"  notice,"  soliciting  other  contributions  from  onr"eoinipanii- 
ent,'*  &e.,  was  the  weltnme  of  the  yonng  writer,  iriHw  voca- 
tion was  now  determined.  His  first  dramatic  pntdsetioD, 
*  Black-Eyed  Snsan  * — the  most  popular  drama  of  noden 
times,  or  of  any  time — was  written  before  Hr.  Jerrold  hid 
attained  hia  twenty-first  year.  It  was  produced  at  tbe  Surrejr 
Theatre,  vrith  a  success  which  EUiston,  the  msnsger,  vei? 
unequally  shared  with  the  stnpig^ing  author.  It  deferred 
the  rnin  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  a  season.  The  origtul 
'  William  *  boasted,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  he  had  app^ 
in  the  part  seven  hundred  times.  'The  Rent  Day '  followed  i 
this  first  triumph.  Jerrold  was  now  the  most  popular  dn- 
matist  of  the  period ;  and  he  continued  to  write  for  the  itage 
till  within  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  Equally  a  muter  i 
of  wit  and  of  pathos,  all  his  plays  have  a  decidBd  origuialii;; 
they  are  thoroughly  Englirii.  His  serious  dnoaas  sra  biult 
npon  English  Iwme  affections.  The  jo^  and  grieli  hii 
scenes  are  not  the  tawdry  sentimentwties  and  exttanMst 
passions  of  adaptations  from  the  Frendi— fandy  exotia, 
which  flower  for  a  little  while  under  artificud  caltiTstifHi, 
and  then  are  throvm  away  as  worthless  weeds.  Jeirold't 
comedies  are  also  as  thoroughly  English  in  their  cbint  i 
terisation  and  their  language  :  they  have  the  tme  ring  of  tb«  ' 
old  national  currency  of  wit  and  hnmourand  keen  satire; 
but  they  require  excellent  actors  and  intelligent  andieuM^  , 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  these  requisites  for  a  bifh  | 
drama  are  passing  away.  In  our  day  the  graiificatioD  of  die 
eye,  in  preference  to  every  other  faculty,  has  degraded  eren 
ShsjEspere  from  a  poet  to  a  showman  ;  and  tiiis  false  tute 
naturally  extends  to  other  walks,  to  make  exaggeration  the 
grei^  requisite  of  the  dramatic  artist.  Hr.  Jerrold^  noil 
soecestfnl  plays,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned, 
were  *Nelf  Gwynne,'  'The  Prisoner  of  Wsr,'  and  'The 
Housekeeper and  amonOKt  his  comedies  we  may  eepeoiU; 
mention  *  Time  works  Wonders,'  and  *  Ths  Babbles  of  tb 
Day.'  Of  the  latter  there  has  been  recently  pabliihidj 
German  tiandation,  ezeonted  with  rNnaricabls  sprit  sss 
fidelity. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  dramatic  works,  with  the  mon 
important  of  his  stories  and  miscellaneous  writin|i,  were 
collectively  published  in  eight  volumes.  Here  we  find  the 
'Men  of  Character,'  originally  published  in  'Blackwoodi 
Magazine ; '  '  Clovemook,'  which  appeared  in  '  The  lUo* 
minated  Magarine;'  'St.  Giles  and  St.  James,'  written  ix 
'  JeiTold's  Shilling  Magazine  ;  >  <  The  Story  of  a  Feather,' lad 
'The  Caudle  Lectures,^  which  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the 
popularity  of  '  Pnneh.*  For  this  famous  journal  he  wrrte 
regularly  from  the  second  nomber.  In  tiiis  constant  non 
for  thirty  years  of  a  very  pecnliar  form  of  literaiy  bboar, 
where  the  strongest  effiscts  are  prodoced  hy  eingnmnaiiK 
terseness,  we  trace  a  life  of  onremittiog  indnstiy,  combioed 
with  very  rare  natural  gifts  impruved  by  diligent  coltivaiioo. 
The  flippant  satirist — and  we  have  many  such  amoDjit  toe 
young  race  of  periodical  writers — who  pours  out  his  iavectim 
without  impartial  observation  or  accurate  knowledge,  MoDp 
only  to  the  passing  hour.  Jerrold's  satire  has  always  s  foun- 
dation of  truth  and  earnest  purpose,  and  therefora  it  liv«> 
In  his  moat  ephemeral  writmgs  we  may  trace  that  vne 
acquaintance  with  the  best  literatnre  which  is  soawwbal  too 
much  despised  by  those  who  believe  that  a  brilliant  wnt«r, 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  can  make  eveiything  oat  of  hie  o<n 
head.  For  tiia  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  Ur.  Jemld 
was  the  editor  of  '  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper'-^  jonnul 
of  so  enormons  a  eircnlstion  that  its  conduct  involved  ■ 
serious  moral  mponsibility.  Whatever  objection  there  ma; 
have  been  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinions,  the  invectiTij 
or  tbe  sarcasm  of  this  paper  under  bis  mansgem^t,  it  ncer 
aimed  at  popularity  by  4lse  and  dangerous  doctrioesi^ 
the  grat  principles  of  sodsty  and^govemmesL  |It>  nN*i% 
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ooapared  with  iti  preTiaas  poution,  ii  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  the  largest  nomber  of  readers  are  not  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  what  £aa  been  blnly  considered  aa  eiaential  to 
popularity — to  write  down  to  u  imaginary  low  intellectual 
standard.  DonglasJerrolddied JnneS,  1867, atfaiareridesee, 
Kilbnm,  near  LoiuUm.  The  amotrat  deriTed  from  tome  per^ 
formances  in  honour  of  hia  mflmory  was  inverted  for  his 
widow  and  daughter.  A  penmoa  of  lOOL  baa  alio  been 
gnnt^d  to  Mn.  Jenold. 

JERVINA.   [Chkhibtbt,  1.1 

JET.    [Coal,  S.  2.] 

JOHANNOT,  TONY,  was  bom  at  Offenbach,  November 
9, 1803,  and,  with  a  brother,  Alfred,  has  been  long  known  in 
England  as  a  designer  of  book-engraviogs.  Like  his  brother, 
Tony  commenced  his  professional  career  as  an  engraver.  His 
first  painting  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1831,  *  Un 
Soldat  buvant  a  laporte  d'ane  Hotellerie.*  Like  his  brother 
be  looked  to  English  as  well  as  French  history  and  literature 
fcr  rabjecta  far  his  pencil.  Among  his  chief  pietorea  are 
ennmerated  the  'GhuaondeDonglu'  (1830);  'LaSieste' 
(IS41);  *Andr^  et  Valentine'  (1B44) ;  'Bataille  de  Fon- 
tcoo7,*  now  at  Versailles;  'PetitaBiaeonniers' :  and 
'Scene  de  Pillage*  (1801).  Thongh  <hi  the  whole  less  snc- 
cessfnl  than  bis  brother  as  a  painter,  when,  like  him,  he 
turned  to  designing  for  the  wood-engraver,  he  proved  at  least 
eqoally  happy ;  and  as  hia  life  was  more  prolonited,  be 
enjoyed  greater  opportnnities  of  displaying  the  versatility  of 
his  pencil.  Amoo^t  the  more  important  of  bis  book  illustra- 
tioni  may  be  mentiuned  '  Werther,'  the  designs  for  which  he 
etched  himself ;  MoliSre's  works  j  '  Manou  Lescant ;  * 
'Jerome  Patnrot;'  the  Romances  of  George  Sand;  the 
'Vicar of  Wakefield;*  Sterne's  'Sentimental  Joomey,*  &c. 
BisillnstraUons,  thongh  not  onfrequently  a  little  exaggerated, 
and  sometimes  vervini  on  caricature,  are  almost  always  cha- 
neteristie,  and  fall  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  rendering 
ths  woxkm  he  illostrated  amoof;  the  very  best  examples  of 
their  class.  He  died  snddenly  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
Aogost  4,  1802. 

JOHNSTON;  JAMES  F.  W.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Univenity  of  Darham.  He  was  bom  at  Paisley, 
about  the  year  1796.  His  &ther  subsequently  removed  to 
Maocheater,  and  afterwards  retamed  again  to  Scotland, 
reading  at  Kilmamock.  Daring  this  time  the  education  of 
Toimg  Johnston  depended  chiefiy  on  his  own  efforts  ;  he  was 
Dowever  so  snccessfol  that  be  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  ovtn 
iiveUhood  by  giving  private  instraction  to  pupils  in  the 
UuTersity  of  Glasgow.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Darham, 
wbere  he  opened  a  school.  In  1830  be  married  the  daughter 
^Thomas  Ridley,  Esq.,  of  Park-end.  By  this  marriage  his 
oreBmstmnees  were  so  much  improved  tut  he  gave  up  his 
■duel,  and  determined  to  pot  la  axecntion  a  plan  he  had 
long  conceived  of  devoting  himself  to  the  sto^  of  chemistiy. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  Sweden,  and  became  &  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Benelios.  He  made  so  much  progress  in  his 
dionical  studies,  and  became  so  well  known  as  a  chemist, 
that  on  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Darham  he 
Was  invited  to  take  the  readership  in  chemistry  and  mine- 
ni.ogy  This  took  place  in  1833,  whilst  he  was  yet  pnrsaing 
hit  studies  on  the  Continent,  and  the  chair  was  not  occupied 
till  be  retamed  to  fill  it.  On  his  return,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Edinbargh,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  depart- 
ntent  ol  agricaltural  chemistry  he  became  appointed  chemist 
to  the  Agiicultaral  Society  of  Scotland.  On  the  dissolntion 
«f  this  society,  he  left  Edinbunb,  and  resided  permanently 
is  Darham.  He  now  occupied  nimself  tnineipally  with  the 
production  of  works  <hi  the  relaUoa  of  cni-mistiy  to  agricul- 
tore.  In  tbis  he  waa  tht  succeasfal,  ud  few  writers  have 
bees  more  extensively  read  in  this  departmeDt  of  literature. 
Ha  '  Lectnres  on  Agricaltoral  Chemistry  and  Geology  '  are 
IS  able  exposition  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
dtemical  and  geological  science  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  He 
sIk)  pablisheaa  *  Catechism  '  on  the  same  subject,  which  at 
the  tiDie  of  his  death,  in  1655,  had  gone  through  thirty-three 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European 
hucuage.  He  bad  travelled  in  America,  and  was  well 
k&owQasan  agricnltural  chemist  in  the  New  World;  and 
lui  Works  there  have  as  laige  a  circulation  as  in  his  own 
foiiBtfj.  His  experience  of  America  he  gave  to  the  world 
ioawotk  entitled  '  Notes  on  North  America,*  in  which  he 
diicnma  many  of  the  important  aorieultnral  qnestims  coll- 
ected witb  toe  resources  of  that  great  eonntiy.  He  waa  an 
■^Mttly  popular  writer  and  teacher,  and  aU  his  writings 
•lUbit  an  athoalMm  triiieh  xwdan  tum  ittzietiTe  ew  to 


the  nnseientifie  reader.  One  of  the  most  popular  and  the 
last  of  his  works  was  his  '  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,' 
which  has  had  avast  circulation,  and  done  much  for  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  Uie  i»incipleB  of  chemistiy  involved  in  the 
ordinaiy  ooeimtioiia  of  human  beings,  la  aome  parta  of 
this  work  he  £aa  nnintrationally  &llen  into  error ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  onl^  right  to  state  here  that  the  remark^  state- 
ment made  u  that  woric  with  regard  to  arsenic-eating  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Styria  and  oteer  parte  of  Europe,  has  b«n 
recently  shown  to  be  without  foundation.  This  work  origi- 
nally appeared  as  a  series  of  magazine  articles.  Professor 
Johnston  contributed  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  and  other 
jonnials.  He  has  also  published  many  papers  in  the  Tran- 
sactions and  Proceedings  of  saeotific  societies.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1863  he  was  travellioff  on  the  Continent  in  his  usual 
health,  when  he  was  suddenW  seized  with  spitting  of  blood, 
which  terminated  in  a  rapid  decline,  and  he  died  at  Durham 
on  the  18th  of  September  of  that  year.  He  was  made  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in  1837,  and  was  »  member 
other  learned  aoeietiea. 

JOINT-STOCK  COHPANIEa  The  gnat  alteratiDii  ia 
the  principles  which  have  inflaenced  modem  legislation  with 
reference  to  Joint-Stock  Companies  calls  for  some  repetition 
of  what  has  been  already  stated  with  reference  to  them. 
[Bank,  Bakub,  Bunuo ;  PianiBiSBiP.] 

These  Companies  are  distinguished  from  other  Corporations 
by  being  associated,  not  for  any  public  or  administrative 
purpose  merely,  but  for  carrying  on  a  trade  or  bnsiDMs 
with  a  view  to  individual  profiL  Thfgr  possess  other  pecu- 
liarities equally  deserving  of  notice. 

This  system  of  association,  which  has  received  snch 
gigantic  development  in  modem  times,  is  by  no  means  of 
recent  origin.  Institutions  founded  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  trading  guilds  of  the  middle  ages  seem  to  have  existed 
among  the  Suons ;  uid  soon  after  the  conquest  we  find 
companies  of  diffisrent  trades  estahliahed  in  the  varions  sea- 
ports and  other  towns  of  importance  in  the  kii^dom.  These^ 
fraternities  generally  became  in  course  of  time  chartered 
coiporations ;  each  possessing  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fol- 
lowing the  particular  occupation  which  it  professed  to  pro- 
tect. After  the  Reformation  they  mostly  became  merged 
in  the  municipal  corporations,  the  franchises  of  which 
could  in  many  cases  be  enjoyed  by  those  only  who  were 
fi-ee  of  one  of  the  companies  into  which  the  community  was 
divided.  In  this  posiuon  they  remained  until  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Refinrm  Act.  Besides  these  guilds,  or  companies, 
other  trading  associations  sprang  up  from  time  to  time.  The 
general  company  of  Germans,  railed  also  the  Merchante  of 
the  Hanse,  dates  from  1S20,  and  became  in  the  fifteenth  c«i- 
tniy  the  Company  of  the  Steelyard.  In  1600  the  *Mer^ 
dumt  Adventurers  of  England,  for  trading  in  woollen  elotlu 
to  the  Netharlandi,*  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
pndiibiting  the  fonner  from  intnrfering  with  them,  and  the 
Steelyard  Company  seems  thereafter  to  have  gradually 
declined.  In  1563  was  estebU>hed  the  '  Merchant  Adven- 
turers for  the  discovery  of  lands,  countries,  isles,  &c.,  not 
before  known  by  the  English,'  which  resulted  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  trade  with  Russia.  This  company  subse- 
quently obtamed  several  Acte  of  Parliament,  and  still  electe 
ite  officers.  The  Turkey  Company,  the  African  Company, 
the  Eastland  Company,  the  East  India  Company,  were  ail 
chartered  monopolies ;  but  the  Hadson's  Bay  Company  alone 
remains  on  this  ancient  footing. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  the  principle  of  association 
began  to  be  ^{died  to  a  nriety  of  purposes  besides  those 
of  foreign  adventure.  Numerous  projecte  were  started,  the 
execution  of  which  oonld  not  be  compassed  by  privato 
means,  but  which  it  was  thought  might  be  attained  b^  rais- 
ing capit^  on  the  joint-stock  principle.  Hence  arose,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  speculative  mania, 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  &moUB  South  Sea  Com- 
pany ;  of  which  we  have  seen  connterparis  mora  than  once 
in  our  own  times.  To  meet  the  evils  occasioned  by  this 
novel  development  of  the  associative  tendency,  the  '  Bubble 
Act'  (6  Geo.  I,  c.  18),  was  passed,  declaring  all  companies 
which  presumed  to  act  as  corporate  bodies,  and  to  pretend 
to  raise  transferable  stock,  puolic  nuisances,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  them  punishable  accordingly.  This  statute  was 
directed  not  so  much  against  the  offence  of  acting  as  a  cor- 
poiation  without  authority,  as  wiUi  a  view  to  prevent  the 
muds  of  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  proposed  schemes 
Durely  as  baite  to  extract  money  out  of  the  pockete  of  the 
thoughtleai*  Soeh  an  object,  howaveri  is  not^to^be  sffeeted 
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hy  mere  legialation.  Tha  gambling  in  vtodlu  and  «harw 
which  seems  to  be  periodickUj  revived  among  ui,  and  which, 
in  1719,  produced  tht  'Bublile  Act,'  came  to  aa  ead  doring 
the  crash  following  the  wild  specolatioa  vhich  led  to  tlie 
Btatate ;  bat  the  Act,  aeverthelesa,  had  some  effect  in 
TCstraiiiiag  for  the  fature  projects  of  s  similar  oharacier  t« 
those  auainut  which  ite  provisions  w»re  directed. 

Daring  the  but  cectury  a  Urge  number  of  useful  public 
nndertakinga,  such  as  the  making  of  canals,  bridges,  har- 
bonra,  docks,  and  the  like,  have  been  carried  into  effect  by 
oompaniea  formed  on  the  joiot-atuck  principle,  and  incor- 
porated by  Acta  of  Parliament;  and  more  recently  our 
gigantic  system  of  intercommunication  by  railway  has  been 
obtsiaed  in  a  similar  way.  In  tbess  undei  takings,  the  as- 
tistance  of  the  legiilatore  was  neoeBsary,  not  so  much  tu 
give  a  corporate  existeDoe  to  an  atsooiation  of  capitalists, 
as  to  enable  ihe  company  to  carry  out  its  project  by  the  com- 
pulsory pqrchase  of  property,  and  to  make  by-laws  binding 
on  the  public  for  protecting  the  ritihts  of  the  corporation. 
These  companies,  like  the  old  trading  osaociations,  partake 
of  the  advamagea  derived  from  incorporation  ;  advantages 
in  which  mere  associations  of  individuals  joined  together  to 
promote  suoh  common  objects  cannot  possibly  participate. 
A  mare  aasemblage  of  adventurers  cannot,  for  instance,  by 
any  agreement  among  thein*elTei,  sue  or  be  soed  in  tbe 
same  of  any  one  of  tnair  body,  or  of  any  officer  they  may 
aclect  for  the  purpose  (  they  are  liable,  on  the  contrarjr,  to 
the  flame  laws  as  ordinary  partnerships,  and  each  indivulual 
la  responsible  to  his  last  shilling  for  the  acts  and  omissions, 
the  contracts  uid  debts,  of  the  body  generally.  To  facilitate 
tbe  operations  of  such  associations,  varioua  statutes  have 
been  passed  ;  but  owing  to  the  flnctoation  in  opinion  regard- 
ing the  true  policy  to  be  poraaed,  the  legislation  relating  to 
tbem  has  not  been  altogetner  consistent 

I'he  original  mode  of  forming  a  joint-stock  sonipaiiy  was 
by  means  of  a  deed  of  aettlement,  which  constituted  trustees 
of  Ihe  partnership  property,  directors  of  ita  affairs,  auditors 
of  ita  accounts,  and  other  officers,  defined  the  number  of 
shares  ioto  which  the  capital  was  divided,  and  the  form  and 
moffe  of  transferring  tbem»  and  laid  down  rulea  for  period- 
ical meetings  of  tbe  ahanholden.  In  the  abaenca  ei  legis- 
lative interference,  the  rigbta  and  liabilitiea  of  the  memben 
of  each  bodiea,  in  relation  to  the  public,  were  tiie  aame  aa 
those  of  other  membera  of  ordinary  partnerships ;  their  rights 
and  liabilities  infer  M  depended  on  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  of  settlement.  The  diSicnlt'es  which  were  soon  found 
to  arise,  in  carr^in^  on  the  business  of  such  undertakinga, 
induced  the  earlier  joint-stock  companies  to  obtain  private 
Acts  of  Parli  ment,  which  naually  enabled  tbe  com(jany  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  or  some  public 
officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  almost  invariably  con- 
cluded with  a  proviso  that  nothing  therein  thould  tend  to 
imcorporaU  the  partnership ;  for  one  effect  of  incorporation 
would  have  been  to  destroy  the  individual  responsibility  of 
the  members  for  the  acts  of  (he  asaociatipn,  which  tbe 
Lepislature,  until  quite  recently,  moat  carefully  retained. 
As  joint-stock  compaoiea,  however,  increased  in  number  and 
in  usefulness,  the  cost  and  trouble  necesaary  to  obtam  a  private 
Act  of  Parliament  were  felt  to  be  extremely  bordensome  ;  and 
the  attention  of  Parliament  being  called  to  the  subject,  it  was 
tbouijtit  expedit-nt  by  the  LegisUlure  to  empower  the  Crown 
lo  graut  to  juint-stock  companies  such  powers  as  were  likely 
to  be  most  useful  to  them,  without,  however,  conferring  all  the 
incidenis  of  a  corporstion.  The  first  aitemnt  at  legislation 
in  this  direction  was  the  statute  6  (hto.  iV.  c.  91.  which 
enabled  the  Ciown,  in  any  chjirter  of  incorporation  there- 
after to  be  granted,  to  provide  that  the  membera  should  be 
individually  liable  for  the  debts  and  engagements  of  the 
corporat'on.  This  Act  proving  iuouemiive,  another  mode 
of  nroceeding  was  tried  by  4  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  94,  which 
enabled  the  Crown  to  C'ant  to  joint-iiock  companies  the 
privilege  of  eueing  and  being  sued  in  the  name  of  any  of 
their  officers.  This  Act  was  soon  repealed,  and  another  at- 
tempt made  in  the  same  direction  by  7  Will.  IV.  and  1 
Vict.  c.  73.  At  len^  the  7  ds  8  Vict  c.  110  was  passed, 
for  tlie  registration,  incorporation,  au'l  regulation  of  all  future 
joint-stock  companies  not  requiring  nor  obtaining  a  chaiter 
or  Act  of  Parliament.  Thisstatuie  iniroduted  a  8y>teui  of 
public  rcffiairation,  by  which  ilie  compauv  became  wcorpo- 
raitd,  for  the  purpose  of  cjirrying  on  the  business  for  which 
it  wa.1  formed,  according  to  the  provitsiona  of  its  deed  of  eet^ 
tlement;  but  every  sh^treholder  remained  liable  individually 
for  the  debts  and  contracts  of  tha  coqtpaoy,  uid  m^t  be 


proceeded  against  ai  though  he  were  not  a  member  of  tbe 

corporation.  Banking  companies  were  excepted  from  this 
statute,  the  7  &  8  Vict  c.  113  being  passed  for  their  qiecial 
regulation. 

A  great  many  joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  and  by 
registration  obtained  the  corporate  privil^es,  whicb  they 
were  now  enabled  to  do;  but  before  lon^  the  tflain  v 
several  became  involved ;  and  the  difficulties  which  then 

firesented  themselves  in  ^tempting  to  adjust  the  rigbti  tai 
tatnlitiea  of  the  afaareholdera  led  to  the  Winding-gp  Act^ 
II  &  12  Viet.  c.  45,  and  IS  &  13  Vict  e.  108.  wbieh  for 
several  years  exercised  the  acumen  of  the  Jodf;es  of  the  Coort 
of  Chancery,  in  a  series  of  hopeless  attempts  to  intennet 
and  follow  out  their  provisions.  The  effect  of  tbe  flood 
of  litigation  earned  on  under  these  Acts  was  to  throw 
a  very  strouK  light  upon  the  principles  of  tegiiUtioa  sp- 
plicable  to  joint-stock  companiea ;  and  the  knowledge  nsa 
uarchased  at  au  enormous  expense,  which  has  recentljr  led 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Registration  and  Winding-up  Act*,  and 
to  a  total  remodelling  of  the  law  regarding  these  suotb'jon!. 
This  has  been  effected  by  the  statute  19  20  Vict.  c.  47, 
which  provides  for  the  registration,  under  the  pioviaioiit  d 
these  Acta,  of  all  companies  previously  registered  under  the 
former  statute.  Tbe  Act  itself  has  been  amended  by  SO  & 
21  Vict  c.  14. 

The  principle  of  limited  liability,  or  the  reitriction  of  t>.« 
responsibility  of  each  member  to  the  amount  of  the  capital 
subscribed  by  him,  which  had  long  been  conceded  to  cois- 
psnies  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  without  bsncful 
eff'ects  to  the  conunonwealth,  baa  been  at  leugtli  extended  to 
all  joint-stock  companies  coming  within  the  operation  of  ihea 
Acts,  which  choose  to  adopt  their  provisions,  on  the  limpie 
condition  of  obtaining  registration  and  confonning  to  i  fev 
simple  rules,  whereby  the  personality  of  the  company  in  it- 
fined.  From  its  operation  are  excepted  all  companies  ests- 
blisbed  by  Actof  Parliament,  royal  charter,  or  letten  psttnt, 
all  banking  or  insurance  companies,  and  associations  eop-gcd 
in  mining  m  the  Stannaries,  where  companies  with  a  lituittd 
liability  may  be  formed  confonnably  to  certain  local  eostomi, 
which  are  genwslly  known  as  the  Vost-Book  l^ttm. 

There  now  exist,  therefore,  four  clasMs  of  joiBt-itaclL 
companies. 

1.  Trading  companies  ineorpoialed  by  special  Adi  A 

Parliament  This  class  includes  railway,  dock,  tiarboDr,aiid 
canal  companies,  many  insurance  companies,  and  a  vut 
number  of  other  boilies  eiigaeed  in  every  species  of  profitabli' 
employment.  Formerly  eaul  company  thus-  ini;orpor«i«l 
was  governed  by  the  peculiar  provisiona  of  the  Act  which  it 
obtained ;  but  m  order  to  introduce  uniformity,  a  geueril 
Act,  applying  to  all  future  companies,  was  passed  ander  (he 
title  of  'The  Companies' Clauses  Consolidation  Act,' Si 9 
Vict  c  16.  This  statute  contains  a  complete  codef'Tih* 
regulations  of  the  proceedings,  the  transfer  of  tbe  ibarei,  and 
the  general  management  of  companies  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  '  The  Lands*  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,' 1845, 
was  passed  at  tiie  same  time,  consolidating  all  those  pron- 
sions  which  it  had  previously  been  necesaaiy  to  in»ert  is 
the  special  Act  of  any  company,  which  required  pnwrrs  of 
acq^uiiing  land  compulsorily  for  the  purposes  of  uie  ni^'t^^^ 
taking. 

The  pecnliar  character  of  railway  undertakings  rendered 
necessary  '  The  Kailways'  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,'U-i'^< 
which  lays  down  rt-gulations  as  to  the  conKtruction  of  railfl  '7 
works,  tne  amount  and  niode  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
toU^j  and  fares,  and  the  making  of  by-laws  for  the  cooduct  of 
their  bnsiuess,  which  are  binding  upon  all  persona  what- 
soever. 

2.  A  second  class  of  joint-stock  companies  are  thera? 
few  established  under  the  atatote  I  V>ci.  c.  73,  or  the  pn- 
ceding  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  e.  91,  which  have  been  already  re- 
ferrea  to. 

3.  Banking  companies  formed  since  1844  form  a  di'iioct 
class.  They  were  until  recently  regulated  by  the  naju'e 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  113,  but  must  now  be  registered  under  'The 
Joint-Stock  Banking  Companies'  Act,'  1867,  which  preserr-s 
the  individual  liability  of  the  partners,  and  conisi'  S  F""' 
sions  for  the  company  heiny  wound  up.  Banking  compan';"* 
constituted  previous  to  1844,  may  avail  th«nw»Iw«.  of  tt.* 
advaniages  of  the  statute,  by  being  ntgisteied  uudar  itifn* 
visions.  , 

4.  The  last  class  of  trading  corporations  are  tbe  regisUrett 
joint-stock  companies,  regulated  by  the  Joint-Slock 
paviM*  A«t«,  laSQ  and  18fi7,  tu^wbMi  sena  ora« 
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pinou  nui^i  bj  labtoriblng  a  mtmorsBdam  of  atmcUtioD,  | 
ud  otbirwise  complying  with  the  requisitiouB  of  the  statote  . 
ID  reipeet  of  ra^tistratioii,  form  ihenuelves  into  au  iaoor|>o- 
nt«d  company,  with  or  without  limited  liabilitj. 

Tliii  lustration  U  obtained  by  deliveriDg  to  the  registnu* 

jaiul^tuck  companln  a  memorandam  of  uifOuiation,  Btating 
ceiUm  particDUn  in  a  jpreicribed  form.  UpOR  ngiatrattOD 
bftagtffBcted,  tha  labaehban,  together  vith  sttoh  peniou  as 
&Miitime  to  time  un  admitted  to  be  ibanholdeta  in  the 
eoupuy,  become  a  body  eotporata,  having  a  pei^toal  soe- 
tuam  ind  a  common  seal*  and  power  to  hold  lands  to  a 
ccrUifi  extent,  and  with  oonient  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
iDvextent  wuterer. 

lit  wmpany  may  hold  itself  forth  to  the  pablic  as  one  of 
vbich  the  members  are  liable  either  with  or  withoot  limit, 
according  ss  ihe  foonden  of  it  cboose  to  adopt  the  principle 
ef  liioited  liability  or  not.  Where  the  liability  of  the  sbare- 
holdffl  is  limited  by  the  memorandum  of  a«aociation,  the 
vord '  limited''  most  be  the  last  in  the  registered  title  of  the 
eamiiiBny,  and  most  be  inseparably  attached  to  its  name. 

The  Btatote  requires  that  a  raster  of  shsreholderB  shall 
Ik  kept  j  and  that  this  list  be  annoally  revised,  and  a  copy 
foniiitied  to  the  registrar  of  jointrstock  oompasies.  This 
copjr  it  open  to  pufalio  inapeotton,  so  that  all  the  psrticnlars 
of  inportacoa  respecting  tha  company  can  be  at  an/  time 
nHTtaiotd  1^  parMMia  dealing  with  it. 

Ths  i&in  of  a  regiatered  company  an  alw  liable  to 
•luuDBtioD  hj  the  Board  of  Trade  %  while  the  ttatniei  con- 
tiin  I  complete  code  of  regulationa  for  winding  up  a  com- 
pany nosble  to  meet  its  sngagemente,  or  which  it  is  thought 
doinblfl  to  wind  np  for  other  reasons.  Directors,  who 
daclan  s  dividend  when  the  company  is  insolvtfnt  are  jointly 
lod  wreially  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  dividend,  for  all  the 
debts  of  the  company  ;  and  every  person  concnniog  or  csr- 
ijiDK  on  the  basinets  of  the  company  when  the  number 
of  the  partnera  ia  lass  than  seven,  is  ■mrally  liable  fior 
its  debts. 

This  ipecitfl  of  corporation  may  be  dissolved  by  being 
woond  apj  either  volontarily  or  compulsorily.  A  volonta^ 
windug  no  may  take  plaee;  1.  whenever  the  period,  if 
any,  fixed  for  the  dnntum  of  the  company  expires,  or  the 
■vent,  if  any,  occurs  upon  which  it  is  to  be  diisolved: 
i  Whenever  the  company  has  passed  a  special  rewlntion 
nqidring  ita  winding  op. 

A  company  may  )^  woand  op  compnlsorily :  1.  By  virtue 
of  a  Bpedat  resomtion  to  that  effect :  S.  Whenever'  it  does 
not  commence  bnainess  within  a  year  of  its  incorporation, 
<n  Kupends  bodiiesM  fat  a  year:  3.  Whenever  the  thare- 
holden  are  less  than  seven  in  number :  4.  Whenever  the 
company  ia  unable  to  pay  its  debts:  or,  6.  Whenever 
threc-fooiths  of  tha  capital  have  been  loRt  or  become  nna- 
^Isble. 

A  company  is  to  be  deemed  nnable  to  pay  its  debts ; 
1.  Whenever  a  creditor  for  00/.  has  served  a  demand 
of  p&yment,  and  the  company  has  for  three  weeks  neglected 
to  pay  the  claim,  or  to  secure  or  compound  for  it  to  the 
atii&etioa  of  the  creditor :  and,  S.  Whenerer  an  execution 
U  ntamed  nnaatbAed,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  procasdings  take  place  in  the  ease  of  companies 
*boae  liability  ia  unlimited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  in 
tli«  CM  of  companies  with  limited  liability  in  the  Court  of 
Bukniptey.  (Blackitone'a  *  Oommentariei,'  ifr.  VLvtfn  edi>- 
ToL  i.  p.  fiae.) 

JUSE.  SAN.    [CALiroiunA,  S.  8.1 

JOUV,  VICTOR-JOSEPR-ETrENNE  DB,  was  born 
in  the  hamlet  of  Jooy,  near  Venailles,  in  1769,  When 
mly  thineen  he  accompanied  the  govemor  of  Frenoh  Guyana 
a*  Hos-lieoteoant  to  that  colony,  but  remained  there  scarcely 
tjcsr.  He  rctamed  to  Versailles,  coutinned  bis  education 
brtwoiwB,  and  then  left  Franca  a  spcond  time  for  the 
breach  Esat  Indian  poesessioos  at  an  officer  in  Uie  Luxem- 
bwrg  regiment.  In  1700  he  was  again  in  France,  joined  the 
ftro  ntionarv  party,  and  rapidly  atuined  military  promotion, 
bat  dntiog  tha  Btign  of  Tenor  became  laipeeted}  and  fled  to 
Switnrland.  On  KobeipUm'a  fid)  in  Joly  ITM  he  returned 
to  Ptris,  was  plaoad  on  tbe  staff  of  the  army  of  Paris  nnder 
Oancrsl  Menoa,  and  contributed  to  the  trium|ih  of  the  Con- 
voicioo  in  the  streets  of  that  city  on  the  2l8t  of  May  (Snd 
Ptairiil)  I79fl.  V«y  shortly  atterwardu  he  was  arrested  ; 
'.ben  released,  and  setit  as  commander  to  Lille  ;  th«n  a>!Hin 
^n^t«d  oa  an  accasatiotl  of  being  iu  communication  with 
^  UalmeabDiy  tha  English  miuistn-,  but  aequitted  and 
mtared  to  hit  fvnotioiu.   Dieguited  howenr  with  these 


repeated  proseentions  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  Military 
caieer;  he  therefore  solicited  his  dischaige,  which  he 
obtained  together  with  a  pension  for  hi*  good  services  end 
wounds.  He  was  now  thirty  years  old,  and  after  a  few 
months*  service  in  a  civil  capacity  at  Brussels,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Pahs  and  devoted  himself  to  Hleratnre.  His  first 
efforts  were  some  Vaudevilles,  written  in  conjonction  with 
Messn.  Delonebamp  and  Dieolafoy;  but  his  first  great 
laecass  was  the  operaof '  Ia  Vestale,'  the  mnaic  by  Sponiini 
which  sained  him  admiesien  to  the  Academy  in  1815.  Thia 
was  followed  by  several  other  operas,  among  which  were 
'  Lea  Amazonea,'  with  munc  b^  Mehnl,  and  *  Lee  Abeiicer- 
rages,*  with  music  by  Cbembini,  which  still  retain  possession 
of  the  stage.  He  also  wrote  comedies,  borh  in  pro^e  and 
veree,  vnih.  considerable  succcrs  ;  and  several  trajjedies,  of 
which  *  Sylia '  obtaio  'd  a  marked  snccess.  The  work  how- 
ever on  which  his  repatation  mninly  ri-ats  Is  '  L'Hermite  de 
la  ChauBs^'d'Antin,'  a  series  of  essays  on  men  and  maimeni 
in  France,  which  first  appeared  in  the  '  Gazette  de  France,* 
in  1813-14,  and  were  afterwards  collected  and  pabli»hed  in 
five  volumes,  19mo,  1810.  Tb^  were  couaidered  in  France 
as  the  snccessfal  rivals  of  the  English  'Spectators,'  *Qnar- 
diane,*  and  '  Ramblers.*  They  no  doubt  nave  considerable 
meri^  the  style  is  easy,  the  observation  aoute,  the  description 
animated,  and  the  oharaetan  often  drawn  with  mneh  qniet 
humour.  Thrr  may  exhibit  aome  resemblance  to  tiie  essays 
of  Addison  or  Steele,  bat  none  whatever  to  those  of  Johnson. 
They  display  with  suffieiMit  accuracy  the  enrface  of  society, 
bat  they  have  little  depth.  Some  attempts  are  made  at  the 
pathetic,  bat  they  are  rather  maudlin.  They  were  however 
very  socoeBsfal  fa  France,  and  the  author  followed  up  his 
success  bjr  the  '  France  Parieur,'  '  L'Hermite  de  la  Gnyane,' 
'  L'Hermite  en  Province,'  the  last  a  collection  by  several 
writers,  but  all  infinitely  inferior  to  the  first.  '  L'Hermites 
en  PriBon,'  however,  and  *  L'Hermites  en  Libert^,*  written 
in  18i3  and  1824,  In  conjunction  with  M.  Jay,  were  of  a 
better  kind,  aod  were  received  with  much  epplanae  by  the 
liberal  party  in  France.  M.  Joay  has  also  written  on 
politicaf  economy,  and  likewise  i«  o  novels,  '  Cecil,'  and 
*Le  Centenaire,*  in  18S7  and  1833.  He  edited  for  some 
time  the  'Journal  dea  Arte,'  and  he  contributed  Innumerable 
articles  to  variooi  newspaper!  and  Jonmali.  He  died  it 
Paris  in  OetobiT  1846. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE.  Theappellate  jnrisdicUon  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
already  mentioned.  [Dblkoates,  Couet  of,  S.  2.]  It  only 
remains  to  be  added  thai  besides  its  authority  in  ecclesiaatical, 
admiralty,  and  colonial  causes,  the  Jndicial  Committee  has 
been  recently  consttituted  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Probate.  It  also  decidee  on  ap- 
pHcttions  for  the  confiimation  and  extension  of  patents; 
and  the  republication  of  books,  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  the  proprietor  of  ihe  copyrighf  has  refused  to  publish. 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION.  [SsPAaATioN,  Judicial, 
S.i.] 

JUDSON,  ADONIRAM,  founder  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  in  Krma,  wu  bom  Aagnat  9,  1788,  at  Maiden, 
MassKchusetts,  where  hli  father  was  a  Cougregaiionalist 
minisier.  Having  passed  through  the  claases  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  honours,  he  entered  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  whilst  there,  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  which  he  chanced  to  meet  with,  turned 
his  thonghts  towaids  the  misBionary  service  In  India.  Some 
fellow-Btndents,  to  whom  he  communicated  bia  views,  became 
similarly  impressed,  and  they  eventually  formally  stated  to 
the  college  authorities  their  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  missionary  office.  There  was  then  no  missionary  society 
in  America,  bat  the  council  referred  the  matter  to  a  general 
cotnmittee,  who  resolved  that  it  was  advlt-ahle  to  institute  a 
'  Board  of  Commiswionera  for  Foreign  Missions.'  Whilst 
this  board  was  In  process  of  organisation,  young  Judson  pro- 
ceeded in  1811  to  England,  to  consult  wiu  the  directors  of 
tha  London  Missionary  Society.  On  his  wav  the  vessel  in 
which  he  had  embarked  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer 
and  carried  into  Bayonne,  but  Judson  was  released,  after  a 
short  detention,  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  his  country- 
men. In  London,  he  received  only  qualified  promises  of  aid, 
but  the  Americ^m  board,  though  as  yet  without  funds,  re- 
•olved  to  found  a  mission  in  tiirma,  to  which  they  appointed 
Judson  and  three  other  young  students  aa  missioiianes. 

Having  on  the  fith  of  February  181S  married  Miss  A. 
Hasieltlne,  he,  twelve  days  after,  embarked  with  his  young 
Wife  for  Indijh  Four  montha  later  they  landed^  Ckfcntt£ 
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wbcrt  tbay  mat  with  r  wum  wdeome  from  Dr.  Cany  wd ' 
the  SsnmpoM  nuadoiuiiM,  but  the  Ben^  gorsnunnit 
remptorilr  odmd  Jadion  and  hii  conuuiou  to  ntmro  to 
Ameriea  oy  the  nine  ihipin  whieh  thwoad  urired.  Jadsoii 
however  wu  not  dispos»  to  give  ap  hie  purpose  lo  eaiilj. 
He  accordingly  took  a  passage  to  the  Isle  of  France,  proceeded 
thence  to  H&dnu,  and  from  there  to  Rangoon,  in  Birma, 
where  he  arriTed  July  14, 1613. 

Before  leaving  Calcutta,  Mr.  Jadson,  whose  viewH  on  the 
snbject  of  baptism  bad  undergone  a  change,  was,  with  hie 
wife,  re-bsptised  by  immersion  by  Dr.  Carey.  He  in  conse- 
quence reiiigned  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Missions; 
and  when  he  landed  at  Rangoon  to  commence  his  missionary 
work  he  was  unconnected  with  any  society,  and  without  any 
means  of  fotnta  aupport.  He  addressed  himself  however 
without  delay  to  the  task  of  acquiring  the  Biimew  langnage, 
unaided  by  dictionary  or  grammar,  whilst  the  native  he 
engaged  as  a  teacher  uew  not  a  word  of  English.  By  per- 
severing labour  he  in  aome  two  or  three  years  was  able  to 
speak  the  langnage  with  aome  decree  of  readiness.  The 
Baptists  of  America*  on  hearing  of  bu  devotion,  had  promptly 
formed  a  missionary  society  to  support  him,  and  sent  nim 
out  some  assstaots,  one  of  whom  was  a  printer.    The  Seram- 

E)re  missionaries  presented  a  printing-press  and  a  fount  of 
irmese  type.  Mr.  JudsoB,  now  not  only  engaged  in  preaching 
and  personally  instmcting  the  natives,  but  aesiroos  to  benefit 
those  whom  his  voice  could  not  reach,  drew  up  in  Birmese 
a  'Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine,'  which  was  the  first  work 
issued  from  the  Rangoon  press ;  and  portions  of  scripture 
and  several  tracts  followed.  As  soon  as  the  mission  was 
fairly  at  work  Mr.  Jndson  made  viriti  to  other  fiiimese 
towns,  and  to  Ava,  where  he  had  an  iutorriew  with  the 
king ;  and,  having  obtained  permission  set  about  estabUsbing 
schools,  in  whieh  Mrs.  Jndwn,  who  had  also  mastered  the 
langnage,  was  a  very  earnest  and  snceessfol  helper.  The 
mission  was  going  on  favonrably,  when  the  sovereign  of 
Birma  provokm  the  English  to  declare  war.  Rangoon  was 
made  a  point  of  attack  by  the  British  forces ;  but  before  tb^ 
arrived,  Mr.  Jodson,  with  the  other  missiouaries,  was  seized 
and  put  into  prison.  There  he  remained  for  several  months, 
subjected  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  the  most  cruel 
treatment ;  bat  at  length,  when  the  success  of  the  English 
was  beyond  question,  he  was  employed  to  act  as  translator 
for  the  Birmese,  and  Mrs.  Judson  was  sent  to  the  British 
camp  to  mediate.  A  treaty  of  peace  being  signed,  Mr. 
Jnd«an  and  his  oompaniona  vrere  permitted  to  teanme  their 
Ubonrs.  He  returned  to  Rangoon ;  and  there,  worn  out  with 
toil  and  anxiety,  the  companion  of  his  early  Angers  and  the 
sharer  of  hi-  labours  died,  October  1826,  dnring  his  absence 
in  Ava.  Some  eight  years  later  he  married  a  second  wife, 
the  widow  of  a  fdlow-miesionaiy  named  Boardman. 

From  an  early  period  Mr.  Jndson  had  regarded  the  transla- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  into  Birmese  as  the  great  work  of  hia 
life  ;  and,  after  having  been  for  several  years  engaged  upon  it, 
he  at  length,  Januarv  31st,  1634,  bad  the  happiness  to  com- 
plete his  task.  He  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  to  prew,  and  by 
the  end  of  163fi  thepriuting  was  finished  of  the  first  edition,  in 
3  vols,  large  8va  But  he  soon  became  convinced  of  its  many 
imperfections,  and  he  at  once  setaboutthoroughly  revising  the 
whole,  with  such  assistance  as  be  could  obtain.  This  revision 
was  completed  in  the  antvmn  of  1840,  and  immediately 
printed  in  a  thick  4to  volume  It  haa  Hince  nndeiyone  caro" 
nl  correction  by  various  Oriental  scholars,  and  now  holds  a 
high  place  among  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
eastern  tongues.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  printing  of  this 
rsvised  edition  of  the  Bible  was  finished,  with  characteristic 
energy  Jodson  commenced  at  Monlmein,  whither  he  had 
removed,  the  preparation  of  a  Birmese  Dictionary.  But  his 
own  ill-health  interrupted  the  worii,  and  the  health  of  his 
wife  foiling  also,  he  determined  to  return  to  America,  in  the 
hope  that  their  native  air  might  restore  their  vigour.  Mrs. 
Judson  died  off  Sl  Helena  (September  1st,  1845),  but  he 
arrived  in  safety  at  Boston  a  month  afterwards.  His 
iBcepiion  by  the  various  religious  sodaties  in  America  was 
of  the  moat  enthnnastie  kind.  Special  services  were  every- 
where ^t  np,  and  raormoas  crowds  of  penona  assembled  to 
greet  bim.  His  stay  however  wu  fant  nief ;  ha  had  deter- 
mined to  retnm,  and  if  posnble,  esid  hia  days  hi  Birma. 
But  he  did  not  retam  al<me.  Anxioaa  to  find  aome  one 
oualified  to  write  a  memoir  of  his  second  wife  (a  memoir  of 
the  first  had  already  been  written),  be  was  introduced  to  an 
Mcompliahed  yoni^  lady,  Hiaa  Chnbhoek,  whoae  writii^ 
under  the  paendonja  of  Fanny  Foreatar,  had  had  an  nn- 


nnally  large  anonut  of  popolaiify  in  Tal^low  ehdai}  and  4s 
not  only  nndettook  to  write  the  Ufa  of  the  second  Ma 
Jndflon,  but  Bora  consented  to  become  the  third.  Thnr  wen 
married  in  Jvne  1846 ;  in  July  th«r  embarked  at  Bottoo, 
and  in  December  they  luded  at  Monlmein.  The  vamm 
was  now  in  a  flourishmg  state,  and  Jndaon  felt  that  ha  might 
devote  himself  to  tiie  eaaer  task  of  supervision,  and  to  the 
completion  of  his  Dictionary.  Of  this  he  was  pennitted  to 
see  toe  first  part  printed  in  1849,  but  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete it.  His  health  foiled,  and  be  was  directed  to  procted 
to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  to  recruit  He  embarked,  bot  pvv 
rapidly  worse,  and  died  at  sea  on  the  12th  of  April  1860. 
His  '  Burmese  and  English  Dictionary '  was  completed  froa 
his  papers  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Stevens,  and  printed  at  MonlmKB 
in  1869.  U  is  rmrded  as  a  work  of  grant  -valne,  aod  ii  ia 
fact  the  only  DicUonaty  that  haa  been  compiled  of  the  K^ 
meae  langnage.  With  hia  Birmese  Bible  it  formed  a  rait 
vpork  for  one  individual  to  accomplish,  in  the  midit  of 
labonra  so  many  and  so  exhausting  as  those  of  the  fonnder 
and  director  of  an  Indian  misnoi.  As  a  Christian  minionuv, 
Mr.  Judson  is  r^rded  with  the  greatest  respect  by  sU  wcu 
among  bis  countrymen,  and  also  in  England,  tboDjfa  of 
course  with  especial  reverence  by  the  Baptists. 

Several  Ldves  of  Mr.  Jndson  have  been  published,  of  wliieb 
the  chief  are  those  by  Clemente,  Gilette,  and  Wsjlud. 
Memoirs  of  each  of  his  wives  have  also  been  publtshed :  m, 
*  Lives  of  the  three  Mra.  Judsons,'  having  pasted  thmgfa 
several  editions.  Each  of  these  ladies  was  an  aathomt 
Besides  various  papers  for  the  Birmeae  coaroti,  the  fint 
Mrs.  Judson  wrote  a'  History  of  the  Burmsn  Sfisnon;'  He 
second  wrote  poetry ;  and  the  third,  besidaa  her  *  Ihmain 
of  Mrs.  Bovunan  Jndson,'  wrote,  aa  Fanny  Foreitar,  Uia 
'  Records  of  Alderbrook,*  &  work  very  popular  in  Ameriei, 
and  more  than  once  reprinted  in  England ;  '  The  Grot 
Secret:'  'Missionary  Biography;*  'The  Kathayu  Sla< 
&c.   She  died  June  1, 1864. 

JUGLANS.  [Walndt-Trkk.] 

JULIS,  a  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  tamii; 
Zabrida.  The  head  is  smooth ;  cheeks  and  cill-caiwi 
without  scales,  the  lateral  line  bent  suddenly  t^wswdi 
when  opposite  the  end  of  the  dorsal  fins.  In  other  mpedi 
this  genus  resembles  Zabnu.  [Labridx-]  An  examplfd 
a  very  beautifol  spedes  of  this  genus,  known  under  the  tme 
of  the  Rainbow- Wrasse,  was  described  by  Donovan  si  takn 
off  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  is  the  MedUmmn  of 
RissQ,  the  .f.  evl^anr  of  Fleming  and  Otvier.  Ihii&ihii 
moat  remarkable  forite  varied  colours.  Ila  back  is  gieeniA- 
blne;  the  longitudinal  hand  is  mange ;  beneath  tbatsfetill^ 
colonred  huiw  on  a  silvery  nonad ;  the  head  is  varied  «iu 
brown,  yellow,  blue,  and  silver ;  ttie  doiaal  fin  orange,  win 
a  purple  spot  on  the  membrane  connectiQg  the  three  qjaou 
rays.  (Yarrell,  British  Fithet.) 

JUNCUS,  a  genua  of  plante  belonging  te  tha  nstnril 
order  •TimcaeAe.  Thisgenns  is  distinguished  by  its  inferia 
perianth,  composed  of  6  glomaceons  leaves;  its  S-celisd 
3-valved  caps  ules,  the  seed-bearing  dissepiments  of  the  valra 
being  in  their  middle.  Tbe  species  are  nomeroui,  and  ■» 
found  mostly  in  moist  bog0  situaUona  in  the  colder  pvla  n 
the  world:  aenral  are  nowaver  iidudntanti  of  mfioi 
regions. 

J.  <rfiMi»,  the  Soil  Rush,  and  J.  wm^mtratia,  the  CmI' 
mon  Koab,  are  used  in  many  parte  of  the  country  for  plsiimg 
into  mats,  for  diair-bot^s,  and  for  conatmcting  small  toy- 
basketo.  The  wicka  also  of  the  candles  known  u  r^ 
candles  are  made  from  the  pith,  or  more  properly  speacDS 
the  softer  inner  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  same  ipeciei, 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  cellular  tissue.  The  ipeciei  u 
cultivated  in  Japan  hke  rice  entirely  for  making  floor-osti 

Rushes  of  various  kinds  form  frequently  very  troabloonw 
vreeds  in  agriculture.  They  grow  best  on  rich  lind  that  la 
wet  and  cold.  They  must  be  destroyed  by  covemg  ti« 
over  with  dry  matenals  of  various  kinds,  as  aahes,  ^*»^Z 
drift  from  roads ;  but  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  «  *^ 
is  to  fork  them  up  by  the  rbote  in  the  summer,  and  ^ 
letting  them  lie  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  te  d^  to  bon 
them.  This  however  will  be  found  onlv  a  tamuoniy  ■«* 
of  getting  rid  of  them  nnleia  the  gronnd  on  whfditbsygnv 

is  vrell  drained. 

JUNOMANN,  JOSEF,  an  eminent  Bahetnian  lencoff 
pher  and  bibliographer,  was  bom  at  Hodlits,  near  Ber^ 
on  the  16th  of  July  1773.  His  father  waa  a  pean^  <»J 
apedaUy  ooeomed  himaelf  with  the  nanageauntn  o'I'Vt 
JungBaBn,imo  aeilydiowed  a  litaivT  tain,  had  n"^  w 
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jlfl  vith  in  deToting  himself  to  liii  bTonrite  punmU. 
Hi)  eample  appears  to  nare  produced  an  effect  on  others  of 
the  funiljr,  for  AntoniD^  a  younger  brother,  became  a  pby- 
iician,  aod  Jan  a  priest.  The  Oemuui  langoage  was  Intro- 
dBced  into  the  aehools  of  Btdismia  in  1774,  and  Jungmann, 
tlioD^  from  his  name  he  vai  eridentlr  vi  Genuaa  descent, 
ind  IhoDgb,  u  his  after  life  evinced,  he  had  talents  for 
Kqaiiiog  luifaages,  seema  to  have  felt  as  a  peculiar  hardship 
tbe  oecessity  he  was  under  of  obtaining  a  masteiy  of  German. 
He  made  it  the  main  business  of  his  after  Hfe  to  restore  and 
promote  tbe  stndyand  cultivation  of  the  Bohemian  langoage, 
Ybicb,  in  his  boyhood,  vas  almost  abandoned  to  the  nse  of 
the  pessoDtry,  and  which,  owing  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
hii  exertions,  is  now  the  ordiiiary  langoage  of  Bohemian 
ta'hon,  who  were  formerly  accustomed  to  employ  either 
Germin  or  Latin.  He  stadied  first  at  Berann,  and  then  at 
the  University  of  Prague  ;  and  in  tbe  year  1799  obtuned  an 
iipjwijitiDeDt  as  teacher  of  grammar  at  the  gymnasiam,  or 
cTuamv  Khool,  of  Leitmeritz,  where  he  devoted  part  of  bis 
wnie  to  giving  gratnitona  instnction  m  Bohemian.  While 
It  Leitmeritz  ne  translated  several  specimens  of  English 
poetiy-Pope's '  Eloiaa,*  and* Messiah i'  Ooldamith*B  '£d- 
vin  sad  Angelina  ;*  Oray*s  'Elegy  in  a  Conntiy  Church- 
yaid;'  ud  wore  all  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  was  com- 
pleted about  1804,  bat  not  published  till  1811,  and  which 
came  to  i  second  edition  in  1843,  in  the  '  Nowoceski  Biblio- 
teb,'  ft  collection  of  the  Bohemian  classics.  In  ISlfi  he  was 
transfeired  to  Prague  as  professor  of  Latin  at  the  grammar 
school  of  tbe  Old-Town,  of  which,  in  1634,  be  became  the 
prefect,  or  priacipaL  In  1840  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the 
imiTenity,  an  olSce  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  his  bro- 
tiier  Antouin,  who  had  occupied  it  tbe  year  before,  while  his 
brother  Jan  read  high  mass  as  part  of  the  ceremonies. 
ADtooitt,  who  has  written  several  medical  works  in  Bohe- 
nnan,  has  also  published  an  essay  on  tbe  Sanscrit  language, 
and  Jan  is  likewise  an  author  in  Uie  native  tongue.  In  184S 
the  iafirmitiea  of  age  compelled  Josef  to  retire  from  the 
uuigeoiait  (tf  the  gymnaainm,  bat  he  was  still  oceapied 
vith  correcting  worYt  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
DBthelSUitrf  November  1B47.  Hehad  for  several  years  been 
Bobjeetof  a&ctionate  veneration  to  the  Bohemian  public. 

Jongnunn  n  the  aothor  of  two  works  which  are  certain  to 
prewTve  hia  name.  One,  the  '  Slownik  Cesko-Nemecky,' 
tbe  great  Bohemian  Dictionary,  in  five  quarto  volnmes,  com- 
priiiiig  at  least  four  thoosand  pages  of  close  print  in  doable 
rahoiDB,  is  a  stupendous  monument  of  zeal  and  diligence, 
vb;cb  tbe  Bohemians  proudly  place  by  tbo  side  of  Jonnaon 
Adelong.  The  only  other  dictionary  of  a  Slavonic  laa- 
which  can  be  compared  to  it  is  the  Polish  of  Linde, 
vLich  is  indeed  more  ridi  in  points  of  derivation  and  com- 
wiw>a.  In  conformity  with  its  titie,  '  BobemiaD-Oemun 
bidiaury,*  eqoivalenta  to  the  Bohemian  words  are  given  in 
Gcnnan  in  this  elaborate  work,  but  the  niain  mass  of  iu- 
fonnation  which  it  contains  is  only  aeeesnble  to  the  Bohe* 
miu  kcbolar,  and  even  the  Preuce  is  given  solely  in 
Bobemian.  This  dictionaiy,  which  passed  through  tbe  press 
between  lASS  and  1839,  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
ibe  Bohemian  Museum,  and  in  an  imperial  decree  which  was 
issued  soon  after  its  appearance,  it  was  directed  that  the 
oTthogcapby  adopted  by  Jungmann  should  be  taken  as  a 
tttmUnf  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  triumph  bow- 
ncr  was  a  short-Hved  one,  for  already  in  1642  the  Museum 
lad  adopted  another  system  of  orthography,  to  which  Jung- 
Buim  was  obliged  to  conform  in  other  worlu  issued  under  its 
aatpices,  hopiiii;,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  *  History  of  Bohemian 
Uierature,'  that  this  new  system  might  be  the  last  This 
'History'  is  his  other  great  labour,  and  it  is  a  most  nsefol 
mn^l^on  to  all  who  talu  interest  in  a  entiona  bnucb  of 
buvy  msearch.  The  first  edition,  which  was  issned  in 
isii,  was  out  of  print  ibr  several  yeacs  before  the  appear- 
uce  of  the  second,  which  Jungmann  was  engaged  upon  at 
the  time  of  hia  death,  and  which  was  poblished  m  1649.  It 
ii  not  M  much  what  its  title  indicatesas  a  complete  Bohemian 
bibliography.  The  narrative  portion,  which  is  somewhat 
hardly  occupies  a  tenth  part  of  the  work,  the  remainder 
»  a  complete  and  minute  enumeration  of  every  book  in  tbe 
Bubeauan  language,  printed  or  manuscript,  of  which  Jang- 
nunD  could  acquire  information,  from  those  of  the  earliest 
period,  the  manoscripts  discovered  by  Hanka,  to  the  year 
1^  He  even  had  the  patience  to  K)rm  a  list  of  the  sepa- 
3ic  articles  in  periodicals,  so  that,  with  tbe  assistance  of 
**ty  copious  indexes,  a  reader  may  ascertain  in  a  few 
unntos,  which  of  the  vocks  of  Dickens,  Scott,  and  Shakspere 


were  translated  into  Bohemian  by  the  year  1846,  who  were 
the  translatorSj  and  when  the  versions  appeared.  The  mis- 
ceUaneous  wntinp  of  Jungmann  were  collected  in  one 
volume,  and  published  by  the  Bohemian  Museum  in  1841. 
They  mainly  consist  of  translations  from  English,  French, 
and  Oerman,  bnt  there  are  some  essays  on  the  favonrite  sub- 
ject of  his  native  langoage,  vhich  are  onrioas  in  {natter  and 
animated  in  manner. 

JUNOT  ANDOCHE,  DUG  D'ABRANTES,  was  bora  at 
BusBV-les-Fo^ea,  on  ihe  24th  of  September  1771.  according  to 
the  Duchess's  *  Memoirs,*  whilst  all  the  biographic^  diction- 
aries fix  the  date  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He  had 
begun  to  study  for  the  law,  when  the  political  events  of 
1791  induced  him  to  enlist  in  the  battalion  of  volunteers 
raised  in  the  department  of  the  Cote-d'Or :  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself,  and  his  fellow-soldiers  made  him  a  sergeant 
on  the  field  for  one  of  his  acts  of  daring.  In  that  grade  he 
was  serving  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  when  Bonaparte,  not  yet 
a  general,  commanded  the  artillery,  and  having  discerned  the 
soldierly  qnalities  of  Jnnot,  attached  him  to  bis  person.  Tbe 
capture  of  the  place  raised  the  commandant  to  a  general  of 
hnpule,  when  Jnnot  wu  made  a  captain,  and  bMama  the 
first  aide-de-camp  to  General  Bonaparte.  For  nearly  two 
years  he  continued  the  sole  aide*de-eamp  of  General  B(mit>  ' 
parte ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  riiued  his  purse  with  his 
saperior  officer  daring  tbe  few  months  that  he  remained 
nnattached,  prior  to  the  13th  Vendemiaire  (October,  179fi). 

He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  in  1796,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Lodi,  Areola,  Castiglione,  and  Lonato,  at  which  last 
batUe  he  was  badly  wounded.  In  1799,  he  took  part  in  the 
campaign  in  Egypt,  when  at  the  combat  of  Nazareth,  with  a 
troop  of  three  hundred  horse,  he  held  a  body  of  several  thotL- 
sand  Muasalmans  in  check,  till  Kl^r  came  to  his  relief. 
He  greatly  assisted  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Bmmaire,  in 
overUirowing  the  Directoiy.  For  this  timely  service,  he 
was  made  Commandant  of  Paris,  in  1800 ;  married  to  Made- 
moiselle dn  Pennon  (whose  fiuitily  had  long  been  connected 
with  that  of  Bonaparte)  on  the  18th  October  of  tiie  same 

J ear ;  and  created  a  general  of  division  in  1801.  In  1804 
e  was  appointed  Ooveraor  of  Paris.  On  the  1st  of  Febra- 
ary,  1805,  he  received  the  title  of  colonel^ne:^  of  hussars, 
besides  beiiu  decorated  with  the  grand  eagle  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  was  likewise  sent  on  several  missions  to  the 
Court  of  liisbon,  his  part  of  ambassador  being  suddenly 
changed  at  Isst  into  that  <^  wgressor,  when  the  good  ander> 
standinK  between  France andPortugal  had  oeawd, in  1806. 
Junot  wen  took  forcible  possession  of  Portogal,  and  held  hia 
ground  there  for  nearly  two  years,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellea- 
ley's  victory  at  Vimiera,  on  the  21st  of  August  1808,  and  the 
coDclosion  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  nine  days  after  the 
batUe,  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  army,  and  Janot*s  retorn  to  Paris.  He  had  ab«ady 
received  his  title  as  Dac  d'Abnutes ;  bnt  from  this  period 
be  lost  all  &vonr  with  Napoleon,  having  no  chief  command 
entmsted  to  his  orders.  In  181S  he  was  directed  to  join  tbe 
grand  axm4e,  and  the  8th  corps  was  ostensibly  placed  under 
His  command,  but  the  orders  m>m  Berthier  were  transmitted 
rather  to  bis  lieutenants  than  to  himself,  and  the  only  tivie 
his  name  was  mentioned  in  a  bulletin,  he  was  reflected  npon 
as  having  shown  "a  want  of  resolution."  Under  uiis 
reproach  his  spirit  sank ;  he  was  refiued  employment  in  the 
campaign  of  1813,  and  shortiy  afterwards  was  attacked  with 
mental  disease,  in  this  state  he  was  conveyed  to  the  boose 
of  his  father,  at  Montpelier,  on  the  22nd  of  July  1813 ;  the 
following  day  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  window,  broke  «M 
of  his  tmgbs,  and  it  became  necessary  to  ampatate  the  leg. 
He  died  on  the  28th. 

LaDRA.  PsKHON,  Docliesse  d'Abrantes,  was  bora  at  Mont- 
pelier, November  ^  1784,and  was  only  sixteen  when  married 
to  Junot,  in  1800.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  frankness  of 
speech,  and  eqnally  remarkable  for  the  prodigality  of  her 
expenditure.  As  a  consequence  she  made  enemies  at  court, 
during  her  husband's  life,  and  when  his  death  and  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  had  turned  the  tide  of  her  fortune,  she  had  no 
savings  to  support  herself  and  family.  She  therefore  had 
recourse  to  her  pen  for  her  snbsistence.  She  wrote  many 
tales  and  novels;  but  her  principal  work  was  her  'M^moires 
an  Soavenirs  bistoriques  sur  Napoleon,'  published  in  1831. 
As  the.^e  memoirs  contuned  many  incidents  relating  to  the 
early  life  of  the  French  emperor,  its  success  was  tmiversal 
throu^out  Europe.  The  Docbesse  d'Abtantes  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty  on  tbe  7th  of  Jnne  1838. 
JU8SIEU,  ADRIEN  D£,  sonof  Antoine^Laiqn^f^^|^^ 
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d«i,vailK«nUFaiii  onthe2&dof  Dee«iilierl797.  H« 
wai  edneated  ItH-tlie  medical  profiBvion,  bat  devotad  hinualf  to 
the  Btndy  which  had  rendered  hii  &ther  haunuu  and  became 
Ida  aaccesBoi  in  hii  chair  of  botany,  and  the  inheritor  oi  hie 
-virtae  and  taleota.  Adrien  de  Jiusieii  wrote  no  great  work, 
but  his  commanicationa  to  acientific  jonmala,  monographi*, 
acientific  biographies,  &c.,  were  very  nnmeroos.  Among  the 
more  important  of  his  writings  may  be  named  hU  *  De 
Uphorbiaceiinim  GeDeiiba*,'  &c.,  1824 ;  *  Sor  les  Plantes  dn 
Cbili ;  *  the  '  Flora  BaailiEB  Meridiooalis,'  written  in  conjaoe- 
tion  with  M.  Aagoste  de  Saint-HiUire  ;  his  contribution  to 
the  '  Conra  El^mentaire  d'Histoire  Katarella*  of  M.  Milne- 
Edwarda,  &c.  M.  Adrieo  de  Juitsieu  was  choeen  in  1831  a 
member  of  tbe  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  on  the  2dth  of  June  1853. 

JUSTICES,  LORDS,  OF  APPEAL  IN  CHANCERY. 
Theee  judges,  who  are  two  in  number,  were  created  by  the 
atatnte  14  &  16  Viet.  e.  63,  to  aasiat  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
the  dpterminatiott  of  appeala  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
wd  Vice-ChancellorB.  They  nositesi  beudes  an  origina] 
inrisdiction,  so  that  when  all  the  appeals  are  diapoaed  of. 
they  may  hear  causes  in  the  first  instance.  Tbe  Lord 
Chancellor  may  sit  with  them,  or  separately  as  a  Coait  of 
Appeal.  In  Bankmptcy  the  Lords  Justicea  constitute  the 
Court  of  Appeal ;  in  matters  of  lunacy  they  have,  nsder  the 
sign  manual,  the  same  authority  as  tbe  Lord  Chancellor. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE.  Tbe  authority  of  Jus- 
ttcea  of  the  Peace  in  petty  lesaioDB  has  been  conaidetably 
extended  <tf  late  7eaii|  e^edally  with  zeference  to  jttTenile 


offsnden  and  penou  guilty  of  petty  lareemes.  These  casts 

may  now  be  mmmaiily  dealt  with  by  two  magisttiles,  or  oie 

stipendiary  magistrate,  instead  of  bein^^  aent  for  trial  by  s 
jury,  the  punidiment  of  the  offender  in  no  case  however 
exceeding  six  months  imprisonnmnt,  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  Assaults  on  females  or  male  children  under  fonrtMS 
may  likewise  be  inquired  into  in  a  sommary  way,  end  the 
offender  if  convicted  sentenced  to  a  similar  punishnmit. 
(Blackstone'a  '  Commentaries,'  Mr.  Kerr's  edition,  lol.  ir., 
pp.  246,  333).  Two  magistrates  in  petty  sesaions,  or  dm 
stipendiary  magistiate,  have  also  recently  received  anthohty 
to  grant  orders  protectiog  the  earnings  of  a  married  woBum, 
who  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  from  him  or  his  crsdilari 
(20  &  21  Vict  c.  85,  s.  21.) 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  [JtrnncEs  or  teb  Puci, 
8.  fi.]  Nanmroaa  statutes  have  been  passed  of  yein 
with  the  view  of  providing  for  the  effiectnal  reformation  of 
crimtDalchildmi;  bntUie  law  iaitill  in  a  ttanutional  if  out 
experimental  state.  Crinunal  Coarta  are  now  bowenr 
enabled  to  sentence  juvenile  criminals  to  conficenient  io 
reformatories,  which  the  magistrates  of  counties  aud  dif 
triets  are  enabled  to  provide  for  this  parpoBe,lhe  parents  being 
compellable,  if  able,  to  provide  for  their  maiuteuance  tai 
education.  The  progress  of  public  opinion  and  pf  Ic^idatifm 
on  this  subject  of  deep  interest  and  of  national  impoituM 
will  be  found  traced  in  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr. 
M.  D.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  which  is  devol«d 
to  an  account  of  the  meana  to  be  tajceo  for  the  mfmam  of 
crime* 
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KAFFRARIA.  [CArrRARU.] 

KAFFKARIA,  BRITISH.  This  name  ia  applied  to  a 
dependency  or  military  possesidon,  recently  annexed  to  the 
Cape  Colonv  in  South  Airier  Hie  annexation  arose  ont  of 
the  Kaffir  War  of  1647.  For  twentv  yeare  before  that  date 
the  settlers  in  the  Albany  diatriet  of  the  Cape  Colray,  hmng 
near  the  eastern  frontier,  wen  often  exposed  to  irmptions 
frvm  the  Kaffirs.  Snccesrive  governors  of  the  colony — Sir 
B.  D'Urban,  6ir.  P.  Maitland,  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger— had 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  suppress  these  inroads.  In  1647  Sir 
H.  Smith  subdued  for  a  time  the  Kaffirs,  but  their  deep- 
seated  resentment  against  the  white  settlers  broke  out  a^ain 
with  great  force  in  18A0.  On  the  last  day  of  that  year  Sir 
H.  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  from  King  William  s  Town 
establishing  martial  law  in  the  colony,  and  ordering  all 
colonists  between  tbe  ages  of  Ifi  and  20  to  rise  en  matse  to 
defend  tbe  frontier  against  the  Kaffirs.  Tbe  British  troops 
suffered  much  annoyance  and  loss  in  the  harassing  busb-war- 
&re  which  enaaed.  On  the  8th  November,  1861,  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Kaffirs  in  the  Waterkloof,  Lieutensnt- 
C^onel  Fordyee  and  several  officers  and  moi  of  the  74th 
■  r^iiment  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  wounded  ; 
the  Kaffirs  escaping  unhurt.  In  January  1652  Major- 
Oeneral  Cathcart  replaced  Sir  H.  Smith.  On  the  20th 
December  Oeneral  Cfathoart  defeated  the  Baaitoa,  a  Kaffir 
iribe,  on  Berea  Mountain  in  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  shorily 
after  which  three  chiefs  named  Macomo,  Sandih,  and  Kreili 
submitted  to  the  British,  and  the  war  was  virtually  at  an 
end.  A  treaty  of  piece  was  ratified  at  a  conference  between 
tbe  Oeneral  and  the  Kaffir  chiefs  held  near  King  William's 
Town  on  the  9th  of  March,  1863.  This  war  cost  Eng- 
land about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  country  called 
British  Kaffivia  is  a  large  district  eastward  of  Cape  Colony, 
over  which  tbe  British  government  hold  a  kind  of  soveieignty 
or  protectorship,  tbe  precise  character  of  which  has  not  been 
very  clearly  defined.  British  military  posts  are  maintained 
at  various  points  over  the  area.  The  district  ia  divided  into 
counties.  Biifialo  River  is  conmdered  the  harbour.  A  town 
called  London  is  to  be  established  at  tbe  month  oTBuAdo^ver. 

KALE,  or  KAIL,  SEA.  [Crakbs.I 

KAISARIYEH,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  is  situated  in  a 
plain  to  the  north  of  the  Erjisb-Dogh  (the  ancient  ^t^rtnu) 
in  about  38°  41'  N.  Ut..  35"  26'  B.  long.,  and  hai  a  popula- 
tion variously  estimated  at  86,000, 40,000.  and  60,000,  con- 
sisting of  Turks,  Qreeksj  and  Annenians.   The  plain  is  hod 


out  in  corn-fields,  and  screened  on  the  east  and  west  by  W 
hills  covered  with  gardens  and  vinevards,  and  tbe  vbole 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  volcanic  deporits.  The  tovnii 
snrroanded  by  an  old  walled  moat,  and  mrther  defended  ^ 
an  old  ritadef  partly  in  ruins.  Tbe  houses,  which  are  fnm 
8000  to  10,000  in  number,  are  built  of  stone  and  lime,  bat 
many  of  them  have  a  cracked  and  dilapidated  appeannce 
caused  by  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The  streets  are  amw 
and  dirty,  the  squares  and  market-places  also  abound  wiA 
filth ;  and  tbe  naturally  healthy  climate  is  poisoned  by  Uw 
absence  of  all  sanitary  arrangements.  The  bassars  are  ex- 
teorive  and  well  supplied  with  European  maoafsctnTeil 
goods,  WDoUenH,  silks,  hardware,  iron,  &c.  Tbe  Anneniaii 
merchants  display  their  wares  in  a  large  place  called  the 
Vizir  Khan  ;  these  consist  of  hardware,  snuff-boxes,  gUn 
beads.  Red  Sea  shells  for  ornamentation,  paper,  cards,  psil- 
locks,  &e.  Of  native  articles  exposed  for  sue  the  chief  an 
yellow  berries,  which  are  grown  in  tbe  plains  of  Cesxnt, 
wool,  gall-nnta,  goats'-hair,  tragacanth,  cotton,  bkius,  fnn, 
sultana  raisins  and  other  fruits,  madder  and  other  iy&ivSi. 
Among  tbe  principal  stmctnres  in  the  town  are  the  tnovqit^ 
the  oonvnit  of  Siddi-Battal,  and  some  mansolenms.  Tha 
Armenians  have  a  bishop  and  two  churches  in  Kaiaarirehi 
the  Oreeks  also  have  a  church.  The  manufactured  proanctl 
of  tbe  town  are  chiefiy  yellow  marocco  leather,  coltoa  AaStt 
and  eottoo-yam. 

Kaiaariyeh  in  site  and  sound  is  identical  with  tbe  ancient 
Casareia,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  which  vu  origioaliy 
called  Mazeuxu  The  plain  in  which  it  stands  is  wsteied  by 
the  Melas,  now  called  the  Ksra-€u,  which  was  dammed  sp 
by  king  Ariarathes  to  form  a  lake  a  litUe  above  its  entnut<» 
into  the  Halys  (not  Euphrates  as  erroneonily  stated  by 
Strabo),  Mazaea  was  called  also  Etut^a,  and  ncntfroiti 
coins  vrith  this  epigraph  have  been  found  on  the  site.  Itwn 
taken  by  l^granes,  and  its  inhabitants  carried  off  to  hit  rear 
capital  Hgranocwta.  When  Ci^padoeta  wu  made  a  Romu 
province  in  the  reim  of  the  emperor  Tiberias,  Muaca  wat 
named  Cnsareia.  It  became  a  pliee  of  great  importacoe  m 
the  later  times  of  tbe  empire.  When  taikea  by  Sapor  ia  the 
reign  of  Valerian  (about  a.o.  259)  it  had  a  popolatioa  of 
400,000.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  tbe  walla  were  repaired- 
There  are  many  ruins  and  heaps  of  rubbish  of  andent  ftroc- 
tures  about  the  town.  Cnsareia  gave  tiUe  to  a  Chfi)dt*» 
bishop  from  an  early  period  of  the  Church ;  it  is  the  binb-pl*M 
of  St.  Buil  theOrwt.  who  beeameUshop  of  CMaijiia)*'i>*3^ 
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(Btnlw;  Smdai;  Entnpiiii;  HaaUltim,  iZitMMwkw  im 
AmMntor;  IHe^ommy  tf  Chiei  md  Bamam  Ch^gr^fy.) 
KAK«DYLE.  [C!A0ODn,iiiCaBHinmT,&l.] 
SAMMEUERITle.   [MumAuaT,  A  l.J 
KJNDV.  [Cahdt.] 

KaNB,  EUSHA  KENT.  H.D.  of  tha  Unitwl  Statet 
Ktfy,  was  bora  Pebniaiy  8, 1880,  in  tbe  city  of  Pbiladel- 
j\aL  He  was  a  eon  of  Judge  Kane,  of  Pbuadelpbia,  and 
tbt  eldeet  of  Hven  cbildren.  He  wsa  edacated  at  tbe  Uni- 
itmif  of  Virginia,  and  studied  medicine  in  tbe  University 
tl  PcDDsylnnia,  where  he  graduated  with  bononn  as  H  J), 
in  I&42.  tie  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  appointed 
Sttftoa  to  tbe  American  Mission  to  China.  He  visited  tbe 
interior  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  availed  himself  of 
thefadlittes  afforded  by  hia  poaition  to  ofdoco  the  Pbilip- 
piDM,  which  he  aecomidished  ehiefly  oa  foot,  and  made 
dwti  and  mspa  which  are  stilt  preserved.  He  deaoended 
iite  the  great  crater  of  Tael,  in  the  island  of  La  son.  The 
iltMBt  had  only  oooe  before  been  attempted  by  an  European, 
utd  vu  nnnicceasfal.   Dr.  Kane  was  lowered  into  tbe  crater 

iitesm  of  a  rope  formed  of  bamboos,  and  reached  groond 
It  t  depth  of  more  than  SOO  feet  He  then  detsebed  bim- 
»\i  bm  the  rope,  and  clambering  downwards  dip|)ed  bis 
■pKimeo-bottlcB  into  tbe  smoking  lake.  In  retnmmg,  the 
l»t  ubei  efaaned  his  boots ;  and  owing  to  their  giving 
nj  imleT  bis  feet,  be  lell  repeatedly  before  he  was  able 
to  gK  huk,  and  fiuten  tbe  rope  round  hia  body,  by  which  be 
«u  it  leogth  haoled  op  nearly  insensible.  After  ramaiaing 
MMliM  in  China,  he  traversed  a  part  of  Hindnatan.  He 
aAenmdi  pneeadad  to  Egypt,  whan  he  euaunad  the  inter- 
eiiio;  latiquiiaa  of  the  I^iper  Nile,  bat  vaSannaaUiy  loat 
liii  joBnab  and  other  pliers  in  the  rivar  ai  he  wwt  ratnin* 
in; ;  and  being  attacked  with  violent  fever,  narrowly  escaped 
ij^th.  He  anerwuda  went  to  Greece,  and  ascended  to  tbe 
top  of  Moant  Helicon.  Snbeeqnently  he  aailed  to  tbe  west 
oiwt  of  Africa,  examined  the  slave-marts,  and  intended 
piio;  to  the  kingdom  of  Abomey,  bnt  was  unable  to  aecom- 
^li.'^  tliii  purposft  owing  to  another  attack  of  dangerons  fever, 
tTOD  thi  dFects  of  whi(m  be  suffered  doring  the  remainder  of 
linlile.  After  bis  retnm  to  America  be  waa  engaged  in  tbe  war 
vith  Mexico,  where  he  distingaisbed  binuetf  by  bis  skill  and 
bravery,  ud  was  severely  wounded  at  tbe  battle  of  Nopaloca. 

Dr.  Kane  waa  engaged  in  the  American  eoaat-sorvev  of  the 
^  (tf  Mexico,  when  he  received  a  notice  by  tuagra^, 
U^lS,1860,(rf  the  intended  expeditiot  in  saaidi  of- Sir 
Us  ftnaklia,  hj  meani  of  two  vaMeli  foraishad  by  Mr. 
GnuwUef  New  York,  and  fitted  ont  at  tha  axpenseof  the 
ioTOsmeat  of  the  United  Btatea.  He  immediately  has- 
t«ud  to  New  York,  and  on  tbe  SSad  of  May  the  two  vessels, 

Adnnce  and  the  Reecae,  sailed  from  tbe  harboor  of  that 
Btj.  Dr.  Kane  was  attached  to  the  expedition  aa  senior 
B'diul  officer,  on  board  the  Advance,  noder  Commander 
^  HkKn.  Tbe  expedition  left  Baffin's  Bay,  on  iU  retom, 
Stptember  6, 1801,  and  after  a  favoor^le  passage  of  twenty- 
W  days  reached  New  YoriL  Dr.  Kane  pablisbed  'The 
U'S.OnDnell  Expediticm  in  search  of  Sir  Jc^  Franklin, 
>  Peiwoal  NarraUve  hy  Elisba  Kent  Kane,  MJ).,  U.  8.  N., 
^  lUutrations,*  8vo,  1853,  London  and  New  York, 
^ittm  he  had  c(»npleted  the  preparation  of  this  work  for  the 
f<B.  Ur  QrinneU  4^  New  Yrark,  in  conjnnction  with  Mr. 

of  London,  pieparad  a  ascend  aearchinf  oi^edftion, 
^  tke  Advanea,  wUdi  waa  plaoed  under  tha  connind  « 

Kine.  a»l  aailed  Ikom  New  York  on  the  Slat  of  May, 
1^  The  Advance  luled  up  Baffin's  Bay,  and  throng 
«iit)i'i  Strait,  and  reached  78*  43'  N.  lat,,  the  highest  lati- 
^  ■Uained  1^  any  of  the  expeditions,  except  that  of  Parry 
"■Uiittemtit  to  reach  the  North  Polo.  The  Advance  was 
op  dating  twentv-one  months,  provisions  became 
K>R«,  and  tbe  supplies  were  at  length  exbaniited,  tbe  men 
^  affected  with  scurvy  and  other  Mckness,  and  two  of 
^  died,  aa  did  also  tbe  aledge-doga.  Dr.  Kaoe,  under 
^  eiimmttances,  resolved  to  quit  the  abip,  and  eadeavoor, 
^7  io  bowta  and  partly  in  sledges,  to  readt  tbe  Danish 
^l^tiM&ta  on  tbe  coast  of  Greenland,  1300  miles  sooth 
°!^ths  posi^  <rf  tiw  Advance.  Dnripg  the  snater  part 
j^^jwa^  theif  daily  piovinon  atmsiMed  of  six  ooncca 
"  "wl-doat  and  a  {Meoe  of  froien  tallow  the  siw  of  a 
*witi  per  man.  FOTtnnateW,  after  ten  weeks  travelling, 
almost  in  a  state  of  atsrvatiou,  they  killed  a  seal. 

the  end  of  eighty-four  days  they  nached  the  Danish  set- 
"I'^tB  of  U|femavik,  where  tluy  ware  kindly  lecnved 
*Jhaspitsbfy  traatsd.  Only  one  nan  waa  loat  on  thia 
"iiw]Biiiaj,«idhabgraftMei4iBti  HgMrtiaa,  arthipg 


having  been  heard  of  Dr.  Kne  and  his  party,  ttie  govern- 
ment of  tbe  Unit^  States  fitted  ont  a  relief-expediUun, 
consisting  of  a  small  screw-eteamer  and  a  clipper-bark,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Hartatene,  of  the  United  State* 
navy.  This  expedition  sailed  from  New  York  oa  tha  Slat  of 
May,  1866,  and,  having  reached  the  Danish  settlemsfite,  the 
missing  par^  were  found,  and  arrived  at  New  York  Oct 
11,1860.  In  May,  18S6,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Geogra- 
phical Society  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Kane,  '*  for  hia  diMio- 
goiahed  semoes  and  important  discoveries  in  the  pdar 
regions,  and  for  his  valuable  memoir  and  chsrta." 

In  1866  Dr.  Kane  published  his  *  Aiotife  Explorations :  the 
Second  Orinnell  Expedition  in  Beaich  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
in  1863^'  Pbiladalpliia,  8  vols.  8tol  In  tbe  antuoin  of  tha 
same  year  he  paid  a  viait  to  England,  and  being  in  a  state  of 
failing  health  {noeasded  thanea  to  tha  istand  of  Cuba,  in 
bops  that  ho  mi^  derive  bsnoflt  from  the  dimate,  bnt  died 
at  Havana,  Fehfuaiy  16, 1867.  His  teiDMni  wen  conveyed 
to  bis  native  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  wen  intene'l  then 
with  tmusual  demonstrations  of  public  respect  and  gri^ 

A  badly  written  '  Biogcapl^  ci  B.  K.  Kuia/  bj  W.  Sldar, 
vras  published  in  1668. 

KANSAS,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, established  by  Act  of  Congress  1664,  occaptes  tha 
country  lying  along  the  river  Kansas,  north  of  ths  Indiu 
Toritmy,  and  exiting  northward  to  the  Nebtmaka  River. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  rirer  Missouri,  which  divides  it  from 
theStatasof  Iowa  and  Missouri}  S.  by  the  Indian  Territmy ; 
W.  by  f^seta  of  the  Boeky  Mountains ;  and  N.  by  tbe  Terri- 
toi7  of  Ndrnuka.  The  area  is  114,798  square  miles.  Tha 
estiniated  povDlation  in  1666  was  36,000. 

By  fax  tha  laiger  part  of  the  Tnntoiy  cooslsti  of  an  vn* 
reelaimad  wilderness,  ovar  which  roam  tribes  of  native 
Indians  in  saardi  of  gani&  The  aastem  and  southern  por^ 
tions  an  broad  open  prairies,  vraU  watered  and  vary  feitile, 
bnt  thinly  timbered.  Tha  centre  of  tbe  Territory  forms  a 
portion  of  tbe  Great  Americsn  Desert,  which  is  said  to  be 
for  the  most  part  wholly  irreclaimable,  and  to  present  scarcely 
an  oasis.  On  the  wsat  are  outlying  members  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  Tbe  chief  river  of  tbe  Territory  is  the  Kanass, 
tbe  bead  streams  of  which  rise  near  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Sockj  Monntaina,  between  the  sources  of  tbe  Arkansas  and 
Nebtaska.  Its  two  principal  branches,  the  Kepoblican  and 
Smo^  Hill  fKks,  run  for  a  conBdembla  portion  trf  thair 
oouise  at  a  distance  of  180  milea  tftaU  RepnUican  FoA 
issues  from  s  rather  lam  laka,  in  30°  68'  N.  kt,  1€8*  SO* 
W,  long. ;  Smoky  Hill  Foric  lisaa  in  tha  mountwn  region 
eart  of  South  Peak :  their  jnnotion  is  near  39'  N.  lat,  96* 
30'  W.  long.  The  nniUMl  stnam  is  known  as  tbe  Kansas ; 
its  general  coorse  is  east-by-north  to  its  conflaence  with  tbe 
Missouri,  in  39"  N.  lat..  94°  38'  W.  long.  It  has  a  foil  body 
of  water,  is  340  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  said  to  tia 
navigable  for  stesm-boats  for  160  miles,  and  for  koel-bosts, 
with  its  forks,  for  some  hundred  miles  higher.  Republican 
Fork,  the  larger  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Kansas^ 
receives  on  its  right  nde  two  considerable  affluents.  Solo* 
man's  Fork  and  the  Grand  Saline.  Numerous  smaller  tribu- 
taries swell  the  main  stream  and  its  aSnents.  Tbe  chief  of 
tbe  secondary  straams  belonging  to  this  Territory  which  &U 
Into  the  MiwMri  an  tha  Nemawhaw  and  tha  Independence. 
Tbe  Misionii  itself  fwrna  the  aasten  bonndaiy  «  Kanaas, 
and  affivds  an  InvalnaUe  ontlak  for  its  products.  Tha 
Nebraska  River,  on  tbe  northern  side  of  the  Territoiy,  is  a 
veiT  wide  bnt  sh^ow  river,  with  a  rapid  current  and  a  bed 
fall  of  shifting  sand-lumka :  it  is  navigable  by  stasm-boata  for 
about  60  miles.  Tbe  great  emigrant  and  Fremont  rontei  to 
Oregon ,  U  tah,'and  California  lie  across  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
and  follow  tbe  Une  of  ime  or  other  of  these  rivers. 

As  far  aa  the  country  baa  yet  been  examined  geoli^cally, 
its  sonthem  and  eastern  parts  appear  to  belong  to  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  system ;  the  roeka  eonsisting  largely  of  moun- 
tain limesttme  and  sandstone.  In  the  sonib-eastem  corner  is 
perhaps  some  portion  of  the  basin  of  Upper  Carbonifcnnu 
Rocks,  or  Coal-Bad  of  the  Indian  Terriloiy.  Tbe  western 
and  northern  parts  of  Kusas  seem  to  coanst  du^y  «f  stnta 
(rf  tha  Ckataceons  gnni^  bat  we  have  no  detulad  aeeonnt  ef 
the  rods.  The  ooont^,  with  the  exception  ol  the  centnl 
wastes,  is  considered  to  possess  a  fertde  soil  and  a  aalnlnious 
elinuite,  while  almoat  every  part  ia  well  watered.  The 
prairiea  are  of  tbe  best  kind,  but  are  deficient  in  timber. 
The  river  bottoms  have  a  rich  alluvisl  suil.  Tbe  few  settlen 
who  have  established  thesMsives  within  the  Territory  are 
■iid  to  npert  «<  it*  capabilities,  but  as  yet  even  . 
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the  snrlue  of  tha  conntiy  is  very  little  known.  The  only 
MtUement  beyond  the  recently-fbonded  city  of  Worcester 
and  a  few  scattered  fiurm-hoaBeSj  ia  the  muitaiy  station  of 
Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  Missonn. 

The  Tart  tract  known  as  Nebraaka,  inclnding  an  area  of 
upwards  of  136,000  square  miles,  of  which  Kansas  forms  tha 
southern  part,  was  a  portion  of  the  country  porchased  by  the 
United  States  from  the  French  in  1B03.  It  has  been  left 
till  the  last  few  years  to  the  nndistarbed  occopation  of  the 
natiTe  Indians,  but  the  constant  stream  of  western  mign- 
tioQ,  which  cansed  the  growth  of  one  and  another  Tenitoty 
and  State  on  its  eutem  and  sonthem  botden,  and  still  more 
perhaps  the  flood  oS  emigntion  which  ponted  acrosB  it  to 
Utah  and  California,  led  to  propositions  which  increased 
yearly  in  urgency  for  its  organisation  as  a  Teiritoiy.  The 
first  dUI  for  the  oigamsation  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
was  introduced  into  Congress  in  1845,  bnt  rejected. 
Subsequent  meaaures  met  with  a  similar  fate.  But  in  the 
session  of  1854  a  bill  was  introdoced  for  forming  oat  of  this 
extensive  tract  two  Territories,  Nebraska  in  the  north,  and 
Kansas  in  the  south ;  and  as  the  form  of  the  bill  re-opened 
the  qoestion  of  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  new  slave 
statM  north  of  36°  30*  N.  lat.,  which  the  measare  known  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  UDderstood  to  have  settled 
should  not  be  done^  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  most 
earnest  stmggle  between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of 
slavery.  Eventnally  the  bill  was  passed,  empowering  the 
ofganuation  d  the  Territories,  bnt  throwing  open  the  occq- 
pati(m  of  tile  soil  to  all  cituens  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
all  who  shall  make  the  usual  declaration  of  their  desire  to 
become  citizens ;  and  providing  that  the  inhabitants  of  each 
Territory  shall  determine  for  themselves  whetfaer  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  shall  exirt  among  them.  The  consequence 
of  this  provision  is  said  to  have  been  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  more  ardent  slaveboldera  of  the  southern 
states  at  once  prepared  to  remove  with  their  property  into 
Kansas  with  a  view  to  obtain  poesession  of  it  in  the  intereai 
of  the  south,  as  well  as  to  a^  themselves  of  its  rich  agri- 
cultural and  other  resources.  But  the  movement  was 
immediately  met  by  a  counter-movement  in  the  norlh.  A 
corporation  waa  at  once  oi^anised,  and  received  a  charts, 
having  for  ita  priipary  object  thar  cdoniaation  of  Kansas  by 
free  luour.  The  dispute  between  the  two  parties  hu  not 
only  led  to  much  violence  in  Kansas,  but  has  occasioned  a 
severe  struggle  in  Congress ;  but  the  matter  aeema  not  yet 
(March,  1868)  to  be  terminated. 

KANTUKK,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  barony  of 
Duhallow,  is  situated  in  62"  11'  N.  lat,  8'  62'  W.  long.,  126 
miles  S.  W.  from  Dublin,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Allna  and  Dallua,  which  after  Uieir  junction  flow  into  the 
Blackwater,  3  miles  south  of  the  town.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Kanturkin  1861  was  3125,  besides  3362  inmates 
of  the  workhouse.  Kantnrk  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
divided  into  S3  electoral  districts,  contains  an  area  of 
186.523  acres,  and  had  in  1661  a  population  of  41,801. 

The  town  of  K&utark  is  neatly  buUt.  The  chief  industrial 
products  are  beer,  flour,  and  serge :  wool-ennbing  is  carried 
oa.  Six  yearly  &in  are  held.  The  Roman  Catlutlie  chapel, 
the  bridewell,  and  the  winkhonae,  which  oeeupiefl  a  site  of 
six  acres,  are  the  chief  public  structures.  Near  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  Kantnrk  Castle,  which  waa  built  by  the 
Mac-Donough  Mac-Carthy,  prince  of  Duhallow,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  building,  which  occupies  the  four  si^ 
of  a  qnadrausle,  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  ia  four  stories 
high :  in  each  of  the  angles  ia  a  aqnare  embattled  tower,  five 
stories  high.  The  estates  of  Kauturkvrere  forfeited  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  and  were  conferred  on  Sir  Philip  Percev^ 
from  whom  they  have  descended  to  the  earl  of  Egmont. 

KARAMAN,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  which  gives  name  to 
■  a  pashalic,  though  the  pasha  resides  at  Koniyeh,  is  situated 
65  miles  SJ).  from  Koniyeh,  in  33°  23*  N.  lat.,  37°  8*  £. 
long.,  and  has  about  SfiOO  houaes  and  16,000  inhabitants. 
As  each  house  is  surronndad  by  a  garden  indosad  by  a  wall, 
the  town  ai^eaxs  very  extensiTe  for  iu  population.  Hostof 
the  houses  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  baxaars  are 
ill  supplied.  The  Turkish  caatle  consists  of  a  square  keep 
atrn^thened  by  several  round  and  square  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded at  a  little  distance  by  an  outer  wall  within  which 
about  a  hundred  small  houaea  are  built.  In  the  wall  are 
inserted  stones  with  Arahic  and  Turkish  inscriptions,  which 
proitab^  were  taken  from  other  buildings.  Among  aenml 
Jniwd  moiqnei  of  Saacnic  uddtcetiin  ia  ona  ^  atiUdag 


grac^oInesB,  with  an  entrance  of  marble  adnned  with  ua- 
besquea.  The  Armenians,  who  are  pretty  nnmeroiia,  bare  a 
large  and  handsome  church  in  Karaman.  A  little  imj  nonb 
of  Kaiaman  is  Kara-Dagb,  an  isolated  tractytic  monnuio 
steep,  rocky  and  barren,  rising  to  the  height  of  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  rangeof  the  Taonu. 
This  town  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  district  of 
Asia  Minor  called  Karamania,  or  Caramania,  which  ii  maiitd 
on  some  maps,  but  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  Torb. 
Karaman  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  pet^  aorereignt^iii 
the  14th  and  16th  centuriea.  It  is  identified  with  the  asaent 
Laraada. 

The  name  Kanmsnia  has  been  lomeUmes  pven  aln  te 

the  Persian  province  of  Kerman.  [Prmu.] 

KARIA,  or  CARIA,  a  division  of  Aaia  Minor,  whidi  craw 
nrised  the  south-western  comer  of  that  peninnila.  It  vii 
t>oanded  S.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  N.  br  the 
valley  of  the  Maander,  and  £.  by  Phrygia  and  Lyco. 
Herodotus  (i.  142)  places  Priene,  which  waa  north  of  iba 
Meeander,  in  Caria,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  Caria  com- 
prised the  lower  valley  of  that  river ;  and  that  the  Uetiopi 
range,  now  the  Kastaneh-Dagh,  whidi  forma  the  watenW 
between  the  Mseander  and  the  Cayatms,  was  its  northern 
limit.  The  natural  limit  towards  the  eaat  would  be  Muoiit 
Cadmus  and  its  great  southern  o&hoot,  now  the  Boi-Dagh, 
which  runs  at  a  little  distance  from  tiie  right  bank  of  th( 
Calbia  (Oolomon-Chai)  ;  but  according  to  Strabo  it  mat 
that  Catia  omi^iiaed  a  large  porUon  of  tiie  bsua  of  Ibi 
Calbis  also,  which  lias  east  of  this  range,  and  extended  t« 
the  western  base  at  Mount  Daadsla  and  to  the  mooth  of  tht 
river  Olancua,  the  towns  of  Diedala,  Araxa,  and  Calynda  being 
included  in  Caria. 

With  the  exception  of  the  valler  of  the  Mouider  (Mo- 
dereh),  and  a  strip  along  the  south  coast,  west  of  the  (JnH 
of  Glaucus  (now  Bay  of  Macri),  the  eurface  of  Carii  ii 
extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  From  the  nusi  of 
Mount  Cadmus  (now  the  Baba-Dagh)  ranges  rua  west  ud 
south,  and  cover  with  their  ramificationa  the  greater  ptrtef 
the  surface.  The  Bos-Dagh,  the  sonthem  range,  rotu  pantlld 
to  the  Calbia  (Dolomon-Chai),  and  at  a  little  diMtance  frna 
its  west  bank,  attaining  in  its  highest  point  an  elevitioa  of 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  37'  NT  laL  it  dividet  into 
two  bxanchei^  one  of  which  fonning  the  high  land,  andeDti/ 
called  Lide,  runa  west  and  terminates  in  the  pemsnla  of 
Halicaniaasus,  between  the  Cenmic  and  lasaic  gsUa,  i»* 
respectively  the  gulfr  of  Kos  or  Bndmn,  and  ftiandoliy^ 
The  Oulf  of  lassus  extended  northward  aa  far  as  the  pro* 
montory  of  Poseideion,  now  Cape  Monodendri.  The  otto 
branch  rai^e  has  a  sonth-weat  direction,  and  termin&tei  ia 
the  lofty  Mount  Phmnix,  and  in  the  remarkable  peniiiBiili 
the  Rhodian  Chersonese,  which  stretches  aoothwud  towwb 
Rhodes  and  along  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Unlf  of  Syme. 
The  Cnidiau  Chersonese,  which  screens  the  Bay  of 
or  Doris  on  the  north,  terminates  westwanl  in  the  Tiio- 
pian  promontory,  now  called  Cape  Krio.  The  Rhodian  Cher- 
sonese terminates  in  two  remarkable  promontoiiea— the 
Kynosema,  now  Cape  Aloupo,  opposite  Rhodes,  and  the 
Paridion  promontory,  opposite  Uie  island  of  Syme.  BetvM 
this  Chersonese  and  the  island  of  Syme  lies  the  Oolf  « 
Syme  ;  and  the  part  of  the  same  inlet  north  of  the  iilaad  ii 
called  the  Bay  of  Dwia,  whidi  washes  the  Cnidian  Cher- 
sonese on  the  south.  On  the  north-wastera  side  of  the 
Rhodian  Chersonese,  fonning  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Syme,  were  the  ba^  of  Thymnias,  Schcenai,  aad 
Bobessius,  or  Bubasaus.  Thia  last  bay  was  the  most  uorth- 
eastem  part  or  head  of  the  gulf;  it  was  named  from  s  town 
of  the  same  name ;  and  near  it,  to  the  west,  wsa  the  nairoff 
isthmus  which  connected  the  Cnidian  Chersoneaa  to  the 
mainhud.  The  coast  along  these  bays  is  bold,  the  UmertoM 
rocks  rising  perpendicularly  in  many  places  from  the  w^, 
which  is  clear,  deep,  and  abounding  with  sponges.  Tw 
ahorea  are  remarkably  well  wooded.  The  Cnidian  or  Tno- 
pian  Cheraonese,  whidi  divides  the  Ceramic  and  Dorian  sa\J^ 
consists  of  two  peninsular  portions,  the  more  western  of  yhicn 
was  formerly  an  island,  ana  was  connected  by  the  C^iidiani 
with  the  eastnn  portion  by  means  of  a  causeway.  [Csucfc] 
Through  the  narrow  iathmua  which  connects  thia  QienoM* 
with  the  mainland,  the  C^ians  attempted  to  cut  a  eanal  a 
the  time  of  Cyma  to  protect  their  dty  and  QwnooM 
from  the  Persians. 

The  high  land  called  Lyde  extends  to  the  vtller  of  Ihs 
Maander.  Iu  northern  slope  iafonowed  by  aewalatiMBi, 

the  lugait  of  whioiian  tha  Uoayum^tstAa),  the  KupK* 
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and  the  Hamru  (TihinfrSa),  wbich  lirt  rises  in  a 
itpon  called  Idriai  bj  necodotiu  118],  and  is  skirted  on 
itt  vettMD  side  by  the  range  of  Latmoa.  Except  the  Calbis, 
vhicb  was  also  auled  Indus,  no  stream  of  importance  flowed 
fo  tin  MBth  comL  The  Mnander^  whidi  earries  off  the 
iniuge  oi  the  neater  put  of  Gaiu,  flows  in  a  west^by* 
mth  eonney  and  in  aaciant  timei  anterad  the  sea  to  the 
■nth  the  pounsnlaof  Miletvs  b^  the  barbow  of  lAtmoa, 
tbiel)  ti  DOW  filled  Bp  by  the  depositB  of  the  river. 

On  the  sooth  coast,  east  of  tne  Rhodian  Chersonese  and 
fht  lofty  Mount  Phcenix,  was  a  land-locked  bay,  at  the 
kid  of  wbich  stood  the  town  of  Physcni.  There  wis  a 
nad  bom  Physcos  to  Ei^esns.  Farther  east  was  another  small 
Cbenonese,  which  sheltered  the  Bay  of  Panormos  on  the 
mt ;  and  on  the  coast  between  this  and  the  Bay  of  Olaacns 
or  ilacri,  were  the  towns  of  Imbms  and  Caanas,  and  the 
nrofflonkiiy  of  Aztemisiam.  A  few  miles  inland  from  the 
W  of  tha  Bay  of  Panormos  and  to  the  west  of  the  Calbis 
B I  large  lake  nx  or  eight  miles  across,  and  with  a  namber 
of  nam  siresLms  mnning  into  it ;  a  diannel  twelve  miles  in 
itDgii  «nnecta  it  with  the  sea.  Fellowes  lays  its  waters 
in  bnekish.  AH  the  aoatfaem  ooaat  of  Caria  eartnud  from 
UosBt  Phonm^  and  extradinc  to  the  nonntaina  inland 
kloDgad  to  the  Bhodiana,  and  was  called  Pema.  This 
I  &tiict  is  very  beantifal,  uid  etmtains  many  fertile  ttaets. 
The  imgular  coast  of  Csiia  is  most  pietoresqne,  indented  by 
coimtlea  bays  and  inlets,  whose  shores,  generally  bold  and 
weU-«ooded,  are  in  parts  diversified  by  exteonve  Bnci«it 
nim,  ud  belted  by  nomerons  islands. 

Tbtn^  Caiia  is  extremelv  monntainons  it  contains  some 
atennre  high  plains,  and  tnerb  is  a  good  deal  of  fertile  land 
in  tbe  Talleye  of  the  Msander  and  ita  feeders.  The  mooa- 
Uifli  ire  in  most  parts  well  clothed  with  timber ;  fnrs,  oaks, 
and  plane-trees  being  the  prevailing  species.  The  chief  ^ro- 
docts  are  wheat,  figs,  olive-oil,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  wine. 
Tbe  nne  is  baioed  to  ^  np  the  highest  trees.  The  wine  of 
Cudas  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  The  palm-tree  and 
dw  onoge  grow  loxoriantly*  Cattle  are  fod  on  the  mountain 
prtates,awl  ^wcp  are  noniannu  i  the  green  doow  along  the 
nU»of  the  Manias  are  eovered  witii  flocks, the  climate  owing 
todtScrenee  of  level  varies  greatly ;  in  the  lower  gronndsit  is 
Iwt,  while  the  high  lands  are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered, 
■At  tbe  lODrce  of  the  Mosynos  the  winter  lingers  to  March  or 
i^pril.  The  limestone  which  eveiywhne  aboonds  affords 
ofellent  material  Im  boilding.  Among  other  mineral  pro- 
duct! Fellowce  mentions  iron-stone  of  great  parity  as  abnn- 
dtnt  between  Stratoniceia  and  Myhua,  mica-schist,  marble, 
&&  Warm  springs  abonnd,  and  there  are  gaseons  flames. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  aotocthonons 
paojile  deaeended  from  Car,  Uie  brother  of  hvdas  andMyaos. 
According  to  Cretan  acconnts  they  originally  inhabited  the 
Sgnxt  islands,  were  mbject  to  Minos,  whose  ships  they 
nuiKd,  bot  they  paid  no  tribnte  i  and  that  driven  from  Uw 
■iludB  by  lontana  and  Dorians,  tlwy  came  to  the  mainland 
*i»Te  they  diaplaced  the  Leleges  mi  Pelasgi.  Homer  men- 
linis  the  Carians  with  the  Lole^  Caneones,  and  Pelasgi, 

ntfae  anxUiaries  of  the  Trojans ;  and  tbmr  were  proba- 
continental  people  and  related  to  each  other.  The 
Cusii,  whose  town  Quinns  was  on  the  sonth  coast,  spoke  a 
hngvage  akin  to  that  of  the  Carians.  Thacydides  says  that 
Ibe  earl^  inhabitants  of  the  Mgean  islands  were  Carians  and 
Pbiuiciuu,  and  that  they  were  pirates.  There  seems  little 
dnbt  from  ThncTxlides  (i.  6.)  that  tbe  Carians  with  some 
*i<r  people  occapied  the  island  of  Delosat  some  earlv  period. 

In  Homer's  time  the  Carians  occapied  Miletus,  toe  banks 
of  Ike  Msander,  and  the  heights  of  Mycale  to  the  north  of 
1^  river.  The  Ionian  emigration  drove  the  Carians  &om 
HtcsIs  near  which  Priene  was  bnilt,  from  Myos,  and  from 
tte  ci^  of  Miletna.  The  Dorians  dispossessed  tbem  of 
B>&anaesos,  Cnidns,  the  Triopian  Chenonese,  and  probably 
fnn  the  idud  of  Koa.  The  aoatli  coast  waa  probably 
■nd  hy  the  Rhodiana  abont  the  aame  time^  Thna  the  prin- 
^pal  parts  of  the  sea  coast  were  ocenpted  by  Greek  colonies, 
^taot  all,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Carians  famished  70 
■Nn  to  the  Persian  fleet,  while  the  Dorian  settlements  sop- 
plied  only  30  diips.  North  of  the  Moaoder  and  in  the 
''"e'lboaihood  of  the  Greek  colonies  there  was  probably 
*°Qc  tntermixtnre  between  the  Cariaas  and  their  neighbours ; 
nt  they  maiatained  their  language,  and  in  the  interior  the 
popniation  was  pare  Curian.  They  lived  in  small  towns  or 
*iUages,  and  formed  a  fedentton  with  common  religions  rites 
to  iteos  ChmioTens.  The  federation  was  called  Chrysao- 
itafbcoofmeetiog  fniacrifica  and  deliberatioft  waa 


the  spot  where  the  Maoadomau  aftat  the  time  of  Alnander 

founded  Stratoniceia. 

Caria  was  inclnded  in  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  on  whose 
defeat  by  Cyrus  it  came  under  tbe  Persian  dominion.  In  tbe 
Ionian  revolt  (b.o.  499-494)  the  Carians  foaght  bravely  side 
by  side  with  the  Greeks,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  sub- 
mit Under  the  protection  of  Persia  Caria  was  ruled  by  a 
djrnasty  of  princes,  whose  capittl  was  Halicamassna  Art»* 
nisia,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Salamis  with 
five  snips,  was  one  of  tbew  petty  sovereigns.  The  Athenians 
aiterwaida  made  tbe  iohabitaats  of  the  coast  tribatary,  bat 
the  Carians  of  the  interior  maintained  their  independence. 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was  a  queen  of 
Catia,  named  Ada.  She  surrendered  to  Alexander  the  strong 
town  of  Alinda,  in  consideration  for  which  he  restored  her 
to  the  royal  antbority  of  which  she  bad  been  deprived.  Caria 
afterwards  became  successively  subject  to  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  Romans  having  defeated  Antiochaa 
(b.0.  190)  shsfed  Caria  between  Eamenes  king  of  Peraia  and 
the  Rhodiana,  bat  left  certain  towns  free.  About  ax.  ISS 
Caria  was  added  to  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

The  Carians  were  a  warlike  nee,  not  addicted  to  commerce 
like  the  Gredts ;  they  hired  themselvea  as  mezcenaries,  and 
served  undo-  the  kings  of  Egypt 

Among  the  towns  of  Ouia  ware  Gmnra  and  Bi^icaToassna, 
which  were  members  of  the  Dorian  hexapolis  in  Aua.  HaH- 
oorfkufuf,  now  Bondroum,  or  Budrnn,  is  particularly  inter- 
esting as  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius  the 
historians.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Trcozene  in 
ArgoUs,  was  the  largest  and  strongest  city  in  all  Caria,  and 
be«une  ^e  seat  of  a  Carian  dynasty  under  the  protection  of 
Persia.  One  of  its  rulers,  Artemisia,  wife  and  sister  of  Maa- 
aoloB,  erected  in  his  honour  the  celebrated  sepulchral  monu- 
ment called  the  Mansoleum,  of  which  there  are  still  remains 
as  well  as  of  tbe  ancient  walls.  Some  interesting  scalpi  ares, 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  Mau- 
■olenm,  are  now  in  the  British  Mnssum.  HakiearaasansooiH 
tinned  to  he  a  stronghold  of  Ptosia  till  the  time  of  Alra- 
ander,  who  after  a  inmg  sfege  bnint  the  city,  hot  was  nnablo 
to  take  the  araropolis.  Thoogh  afterwarda  lebnilt  Halicar- 
nassDS  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 

Among  the  other  towns  were  Alabanda,  now  inppoied  to 
be  Arab-HtMta,  on  the  Tshina,  or  Marsyas,  where  are  re- 
mains of  a  thea^  and  other  bnildings ;  it  was  noted  for  ita 
luxury ;  Cominia,  higher  ap  the  Maisyas,  identified  by  Leake 
with  tbe  village  of  Tshina  where  Pocoeke  found  consider- 
able remains :  Labranda,  to  tbe  south-west  of  Alabanda, 
famous  for  its  Carian  temple  to  Zeua  Stratios,  to  which  the 
Carians  w^t  in  procession  from  Mylasa  along  the  sacred 
road  wbich  connected  the  two  places  (tbe  site  of  Labranda 
is  unknown);  laili  which  Fellowes  erroneously  takes  for 
Labranda  was  Earomna,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  beantifol 
Corinthian  temple.  MyUua,  in  the  interior  and  to  the  north- 
east of  Haliearnaaana,  is  now  JfeUum,  which  is  boilt  chiefly 
from  the  mina  of  the  <dd  town.  There  are  still  many  bean- 
tiinl  remains  of  awnant  architectoTB  at  Mellaasa,  which  was 
visited  by  Fdlowea.  East  by  sonA  from  Mylasa  waa 
Stratoniceia,  whidi  was  eiUier  foimded  or  rebnilt  on  a  spot 
called  Idriaa  by  a  Macedonian  colony  after  the  Ume  of 
Alexander.  Stratoniceia  is  identified  by  Fellowes  vrith 
Eaky-Hirsa,  which  stands  in  a  delif^tful  country.  There 
are  remains  of  several  temples,  the  marble  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  inscriptions.  The  ruins  of  the  anciuit 
town  extend  &r  beyond  the  village  of  Esky-Hirsa. 

Catmut,  the  chief  town  of  tbe  Caunii,  was  a  place  of  con- 
riderable  trade,  on  the  south  coast  in  the  Rhodian  Persa, 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  tbe  painter  Proto:;enes.  and  fiiruons 
for  its  figs.  It  was  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Rhodiana. 
In  tbe  massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  in  the  time  of 
Mithridatea  Eupator,  the  Cannii  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  feiocioas  emelty  to  their  Tictims.  On  a  height  above 
Cannos  was  die  fortreas  Imbrtu,  Between  Caunus  and  the 
Chilf  of  Glaocus  was  Cafynda,  which  has  not  been  identified, 
bnt  if  sQpposed  to  be  in  the  basin  of  the  Talaman,  or 
Dcdomon-Chai,  the  Calbis  of  Straboand  the  Indus  of  livy. 

In  the  north-east  of  Caria,  near  tbe  Phrygian  frontier, 
was  Antiochma  at  the  junction  of  the  Moaynus  with  the 
Msander ;  its  remains,  wbich  are  described  by  Hamilton 
and  Fellowes,  consist  of  the  massive  walls  of  the  acropolis 
and  an  inner  castle,  some  sabstmctnres  of  bnildings,  a 
stadiom,  and  a  small  theatre.  Southward  from  Antiocneia, 
on  high  ground  to  Uie  east  of  the  Mosynus,  stood  the  city  d 
ApMma.,  now  Gh»r^  ST^.^^gpS^O^ 
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tifiil  lonie  temple  of  Aphrodite,  from  whom  the  town  wu 
named.  There  wee  a  city  Ptarata,  probably  not  &r  from 
Aphrodinas.  Fellowea  ('  Aeia  Minor  )  lays  that  Ohera  is 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  Carmtra,  which  was  east  of 
Mount  Cadmai,  near  the  coofines  of  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Fhrypa.  It  wni  famoos  for  its  hot  springs  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meander,  by  which  its  site  baa  been  identified.  Hamil- 
ton ('Researches')  conjectarea  that  the  town  was  named  from 
its  position  on  the  boondaiy  of  Caiia  towards  Phrygia  (Kopfic 

North  of  the  Mmander  were  Tripotit,  near  the  point 
where  the  river  enters  the  plains  (38°  1'  N.  let.),  where  are 
remains  of  the  city  walls,a  tneatre,  and  some  other  buildings: 
J^tbAmra,  vest  of  Tripolis  and  north-ea^t  of  the  modern 
Naseli,  and  near  tiie  modem  viliHge  of  Mastanra,  baa  aome 
■ncient  ruins,  most  of  which  are  orergrown  with  underwood, 
tnd  B  fine  spring  of  cold  water;  Trallea,  litnated  on  a 
plateau  of  the  Memogis  above  the  modem  Aldin  (a  town  of 
•boat  6000  hoaxes) ;  the  plateaa  is  covered  with  mine, 
among  uhich  the  Tnrka  have  qnarried  materials  for  the 
hoQsea  and  walla  of  Aidin ;  the  most  remarkable  ruin  ia  that 
of  a  palatial  stmctare,  which  is  probably  not  ancient : 
Ntignetia  farther  west  near  the  moQtii  of  the  Lethana  in  the 
Mieander:  aud  PrienCjOix  a  lofty  rock  near  the  modem 
to^v-Q  of  Samsnn,  where  many  ancient  walls  remain,  and  a 
theatre  cut  out  of  the  rocky  hilL  Several  of  these  towns 
north  of  the  Msander  are  usually  given  to  Lydia,  to  which 
in  later  times  they  seem  to  havp  belonged. 

Altmg  the  we»t  coast  beyond  Halicamasms  were  Mjfndaiy 
once  the  capital  of  Caria :  Caryanda,  a  city  which  seema  to 
have  stood  partly  on  im  island  and  partly  on  the  mainland, 
the  t»o  parts  Ming  united  1^  a  causeway  (now  a  narrow 
aaody  isthmaa),  alonitside  of  which  was  the  harbonr  which 
Leake  takes  lo  be  that  of  Pasba-Limani :  Saravlia,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lassie  Oulf,  between  Myndna  and 
laaus,.  celebrated  for  ita  statue  of  Artemis  Ciodyaa,  upon 
«hich,  though  exposed  to  the  open  sky,  neither  nin  nor 
anow  (it  was  said)  ever  fell.  laaus,  or  Jtunu,  now  Atiem, 
Kaleri,  on  a  small  island  at  the  head  of  the  Iaf>sic  Oulf, 
was  locnded  early  by  Argive  colocista,  but  received  addi- 
tional settlers  in  the  Ionian  emi^ation  under  Nelena ;  it 
became  a  wealthy  place  owing  to  its  fisheries ;  part  of  the 
ciiy  walls  and  a  theatre  cut  uut  in  the  side  of  a  rock  still 
remain.  Bramehidtt  was  &mons  for  ita  orade  and  temple  of 
Apollo  DidymeuSfOf  which  there  an  atill  some  remains; 
the  temple  waa  robbed  and  bomt  1^  the  Petiiann  (aa.  4Q4l), 
but  it  was  afterwarda  raboUt.  A  aaered  way  led  frnn  the 
sea  to  the  temple  bordered  with  monoHUitc  atatttes  8eat*'d  on 
chairs,  the  feet  dose  to|iether  and  the  hands  on  the  knees— 
an  imitation  of  the  avenues  of  the  temples  of  Egypt.  (Leake, 
*As'a  Minor.')  Brancbida  atood  near  a  harbour,  called 
Panormua,  on  the  south  of  the  Poeeideion.  MUaut,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  flouiishing  towns  of  Caria  and  fiimous 
for  its  woollen  mannfictures  and  for  the  namerous  colunies 
founded  hy  it  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  situated  on  high  ground 
on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Maander  and  near  its  moutb.  Its 
citizens  were  great  traders  and  powerful  by  sea.  They 
carried  on  loi^  wars  against  the  Lydian  kioitia.  It  waa 
rabjected  to  the  Peruana  by  Cytni  the  Oreat,  and  notwith- 
atanding  internal  disaennoue  continued  prosperous  noiil  the 
Ionian  revolt,  instigated  by  ita  tyrant  Ariataffoiaa ;  thia  event 
hrouMht  down  upon  it  the  vannanca  of  Uie  Pemans,  who 
utterly  destroyed  it  B.C  494.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  naade  a 
long  resistance  to  the  anny  of  Alexander ;  but  It  never 
recovered  ita  former  impoilance,  although  it  was  a  pro- 
sperous place  ondfr  the  Romans.  Ita  lita  is  marked  by  the 
modem  village  of  PaUaUia,  where  aro  seen  the  remains  of 
an  enormous  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  Cbiistian  church 
formed  out  of  a  Greek  temple.  South-east  of  Miletua,  in  the 
interior  near  the  brackish  lake  of  Baffi,  which  is  probably 
part  of  the  ancient  Latmicua  sinus,  waa  fferaeUa  at  the 
wentem  foot  of  Mount  Latmus,  where  some  roina  mark  the 
spot.  Near  it  was  shown  the  cave  of  Endymion.  To  the 
north  end  of  this  lak^  near  the  Mssandw-,  was  Jfyut/  and 
on  the  east  aide  of  Mount  Imtmna  lay  Jbyaon,  ruina  of  the 
citadel  and  walls  of  which  remain. 

(Pococke ;  Leake,  Atia  Mituri  Sir  C.  FellowM,  Asia 
Minor;  Hamilton,  Rtteareka  in  Ana  Minor:  JHuieman 
9f  Qr«k  and  R  man  Gecgraphy.) 

KaBS,  a  town  in  Tnrkich  Aimenta,  is  aituated  in  a  high 
rugged  plain,  betw«en  6u00  and  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  bM,  MB  the  Aipa,  %  ieodar  of  the  Araxea,  about  100  mUoa 
rtnflMM  dfMHM        fan  Xnm,  N.W.  ton 


Bayand,  and  8.E.  from  Batonm  on  the  Bla^  Saa,  in  40*  ST 
N.  lat.,  43"  E.  long.,  and  has  about  12,000  inhaUtaats.  It 
ia  about  4S  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Rouian  town  and 
fortress  of  Oumri,  or  Alexandropol.  It  stands  in  a  neky 
ampbiiheatre  of  black  basaltic  hills,  and  baa  a  dark  diuul 
look,  from  the  total  abeence  of  trees,  and  from  the 
Stance  that  all  the  bonsea  are  built  of  black  basalt  It  eon- 
tains  about  300  hoQsea,  SO  mosques,  and  4  bath^  Part  of 
the  town  is  walled  and  baa  a  citadel  bailt  by  Amnntli  III.: 
but  it  ia  untenable  against  artillery,  being  coniioaaded  1^ 
heights  within  musket  range  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
narrow  ravine  traversed  by  the  Arna.  The  two  porttonaa 
the  town  are  united  by  two  stone  biidgea  tiirown  acDM  the 
river  whic^  •neixclea  the  walled  portimi  of  the  town  on  tbne 
aides.  Kara  waa  fbnnerly  a  large  town  with  from  6000  lo 
8000  honaea,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Tnrkdah  popalalioa 
abandoned  it  during  the  Roasian  occupation  in  18S&4,  and 
on  the  ratreat  of  the  Russian  army  all  the  Armeniuia  cmi* 
grated  to  the  neighbouring  proviucM  of  Bosna ;  ss  thit 
from  Rossian  violence  and  the  desertion  of  ita  inhabitaaki  it  i 
fell  into  a  state  of  rain  and  decay. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  betwea 
Turkey  and  Rnsaia,  General  Onyon  waa  sent  to  Kan  at  IIh 
end  of  1853  as  chief  of  the  staff  and  preaident  of  the  lulituy  , 
council.  He  diaciplined  the  Turkish  army,  and  coDstnrcM  { 
defencea.  He  was  succeeded  in  1864  by  Lieutenant-ColoDii 
Williams  (now  Major-General  Sir  William  Wiltisnia)ubii  | 
Majesty's  Commissioner  with  the  Turkish  forces  ia  tm  EUL 
The  defences  were  extended  and  improved,  ao  that  when  tbi 
Russian  General  Honmvieff,  who  had  invpitrd  Kan,  it- 
tempted  to  take  it  aasault.  Sept  SB,  1865,  he  was  repsktd 
with  great  slaughter.  The  bnvegarriaon,  however,  after  being 
ra'iuced  to  the  extremity  of  starvation,  were  obliged  to  capis- 
late.  General  Monravieff  treated  the  garrison,  soldien  lod 
inhabitants,  as  well  aa  officen,  with  great  humanity  and  kiad* 
neas.  By  t)>e  treatv  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  185^  Kan 
was  evacuated  by  the  Russian  army,  and  restored  to  Tn^- 

The  paahalic  of  Kara  includes  the  most  northern  put  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  ratendiuf  from  the  Araxes  and  Sovsnl)* 
Dagh  to  the  Choruk-su,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Rususn  frontici.  i 
It  is  a  rugged  conutiy  of  lofty  mountains  and  hi^  piling 
drained  by  the  Araxes,  the  Kur,  and  the  QuMttOi 

KAWfilEPINE.  [AoATHis.] 

KEITH.  BaniKdiiraL  Scotland,  a  naiket-town  m Oe  fmk 
of  Keith,  ia  sitoated  in  56°  33'  N.  lat,  S"  69*  W.  bng., «  i 
the  banka  of  the  amall  atteam  called  the  lala,  about  SO  nil* 
S.W.  from  Bao£^  178  miles  N.  hy  E.  from  Ediubwsh.  Tta 
population  of  the  town  of  Keith  m  1851  was  SlOl. 

The  town  comprises  three  distinct  villages,  called  OU 
Keith,  New  Keith,  and  Fife  Keith.   Old  Keith  is  s  tot  i 
ancient  village,  and  at  one  time  was  a  regality.  It  ii  nova 
mere  hamlet    New  Keith  dates  from  the  mtddls  of  la<t  eo- 
tnry.    It  conaists  of  five  principal  streets,  intersected  of 
several  smaller  ones,  with  a  square  or  market-place  in  tlw  | 
centre  of  the  town.   It  contains  the  parish  chareh,  a  ccAU^ 
house,  an  Episcopal  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  beiidM 
cfaapds  for  congregations  of  the  Free  Chatcb  and  United 
Presbyterian  bodies.    There  an  a  librwy  and  a  saviui  tMBL  | 
A  gram-market  ia  held  weekly  ;  and  acveial  catU»«in J" 
held  annually,  the  most  important  of  which  is '  Smntt-Sn 
Fair.*   Fife  Keith,  a  modem  viili«e,  on  tha  bank  of  Ibi  Ids 
opposite  Old  Keith,  with  which  it  ia  eoaaoctsd  V  tn 
bridges,  ctmusta  of  several  wall-built  atrceta.  Msdt  « 
inhabitants  of  Keith  are  emploved  in  the  maaafictnn  of 
woollens,  flax-dreaaing,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  the  tt»mc- 
ture  of  tobacco.  ^ 

KELUAD^,  a  bmily  of  minute  MoUiuoa  belaagis);  ts 
the  Lamelli  branchiate  Acepkida.  Forbes  and  Hanlcy  plft* 
this  &mily  between  ZMdnidm  and  Cyeladida.  Tho  Bntitb 
Kalliadcs  embrace  the  genera  Montacuta,  TurUmia,  S^i^  \ 
LapUm,  and  QaUonura.  The  genns  KtlUa  baa  two  BntuA 
repre^entatlves,  K.  nboriieularis  and  X.  nsb^  TUft* 
small  but  elegant  bivalvaa,  living  in  the  erevicvs  irf  rockii|i  » 
on  shells  or  aea-weeda.  qunniog  a  byast^  «  lying 
There  are  about  a  dosen  i^iea  known  in  diftnat  P*'*'Jr 
the  world.  Thia  genua,  from,  which  the  tamilytatts  tt 
name,  waa  named  alter  Mr.  O'KaUy  of  Dublin. 

KELLS.  [Mbath.I 

KEMBLE,  CHARLES,  was  bom  en  tbe  SSlb  of  No- 
vember 1776,  at  Brecon  (Brecknock)  in  Sooth  Wales.  Ha 
father  waa  Roger  K^ble,  an  actor  and  theatrical  TiM»f»- 
Hewaaodocated  at  the  Engliah  Roman  CathaUe  * 
Dnuv>  ^  'melt  dqpuUMnt^  Hail,  vkpct  ki  <^ 
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tonwd  to  England  in  1783.  fie  wu  pluad,  through  the 
aHmcB  of  hii  brother,  J.  P.  Kemble,  io  the  Qeneral  Pott- 
Office,  London,  but  soon  reoigned  hu  Idtoatioa,  and  after 
tftwtiuii  in  priyate  theatres  nude  his  first  appearaDce  on 
Ike  pablic  ttage  at  Sheffield,  as  Orlando  in  *  Ai  Yon  Like  It.' 
H«  had  engagements  afterwards  at  Neweastle  and  other 
tovni.  On  the  81st  of  April,  1794,  he  made  his  fint  ap- 
peaniwe  in  London,  as  Haloolm,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Hvlj-built  thestre  of  Dmrjr  L«ne,  John  KMDUt  puf<tnning 
Jbcbcth,  Mn.  Sddont  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
Uiedaff.  He  eoQtinned  for  ■  considerable  time  to  play 
i«eaii<liTy  characters,  bnt  gradaally  improved  in  hie  art.  On 
tb  SStb  of  Norember,  1796,  he  performed  George  Barnwell 
ttDniiyLane,  Mn.  Siddnu  taking  the  character  of  Mill- 
vood.  In  1797  he  waa  engaged  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
where  in  I80O  he  broaght  oat  fail  adaptation  of  Mercier's 
'Dnertenr,'  noder  the  titLe  of '  The  Point  of  Honour,'  which 
wu  ptifonned  euccessfoUy,  and  became  a  stock-play.  On 
1^  iai  of  Joly,  1806,  he  married  Miss  Marie  Tberese  De 
Camp,  of  French  parentage,  bat  bom  at  Vienna  in  1774. 
Uin  De  Csmp  was  eiuagw  by  her  father  as  a  danaeose  at 
tbe  Opera  UuDso,  LonwHi,  at  a  veiy  early  age.  Her  fiither 
Uti  when  ahe  was  in  her  tweUtii  year ;  she  waa  then  pa* 
tnniied  ud  inatmeted  by  some  laaiea,  and  had  become, 
vbn  Qnries  Kemble  manied  her,  a  &woarite  actress  in  the 
ealkof  iu«h  eomedy,  and  she  so  oontinned  as  Mrs.  Charleo 
Kenbletill  the  left  the  stage  in  1618.  She  died  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1638.  In  1807  Mr.  CharlM  Kemble  broaght 
oat  fftth  luccen  at  Coveot  Garden  '  The  VVaaderer,  or 
the  Riihif  of  Hospitality,*  which  is  an  adaptation  of  Kotze- 
bae'i  'Ednard  in  Schottland;*  and  in  1808,  at  the  Hay- 
markst,  with  still  greater  saccess,  the  farce  of  '  Plot  and 
Conaterplot,'  an  adaptation  of  a  French  piece  called  *  Le 
Portrait  dt  Michel  Cerraatea.'  Three  or  foor  other  dramatic 
jneoM  from  the  German  and  French,  which  he  bronght  out 
iftemrdi,  were  less  eaoeesaful.  Meantime  he  oontinned  to 
uBpnne  in  hie  profession,  took  a  wide  range,  and  in  some  of 
lu  ehanicters  was  witbont  a  rival.  Among  his  beat  cba- 
ntten  nay  be  mentioned  Orlando,  Faleonoridge,  Cassio, 
UoD,  Benedii^,  Young  Mirabel,  Merootio,  Petracmo,  Archer, 
Kuiger,  Charles  SarMa,  and  Friar  Tuek.  For  several  of 
tiicw  cUmeters  his  handsome  features,  fine  voice,  and  tall 
vdl-fotmed  athletic  person,  peculiaily  fitted  him.  He 
cWd  hie  career  as  an  actor  on  the  10th  of  April  1840, 
•lurtljrafier  having  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Examiner 
of  Plan.  He  appeared  in  pnblic  occasionally  afterwardii  as 
1  reader  of  SuJupere.  Daring  some  of  his  latter  years  he 
nStni  the  inconveuienee  of  dea&iess.  He  was  well  ac- 
qaoioted  with  modem  langnnges,  and  a  tolerable  classical 
•tli»tv.  Ha  died  on  tbe  12th  of  November,  1804,  aged 
wn&iy-Dine  yeara  within  a  fortnight. 

Ut.  Charles  Kemble  left  one  son  and  two  danghters.  His 
M,  John  Mitchell  Kwmble,  ia  noticed  in  a  separate  article, 
fiu  eldest  daoghter,  Fraueea  Anne  Kemble,  kni)wn  as  Fanny 
KsdUs,  was  married  to  Mr.  Batler,  of  Philadelphia,  but  they 
Kpuated.  The  other  daughter,  Adelaide  Kemble,  diatin- 
fnikbed  herself  as  an  operatic  singer.  She  became  the  wife 
«i  Ur.  Sartoris,  and  then  ooitted  the  stage. 
K£MtiLE  FAMILY.  The  Kemble  £imUv  form  pnhsbly 

most  extraordinary  group  of  aeton  and  actresses  ever 
povn.   Macklin,  when  uesrly  100  years  of  age,  address- 

John  Philip  Kemble,  said,  ''Sir,  I  have  ^own  your 
™Aj  from  generation  to  generation.  I  have  seen  you 
ut,  jfMog  man  ;  and  1  have  seen  your  father,  sir ;  and  I  have 
veoyoar  grandfather,  sir.  Sir,  be  waa  a  ^eat  actor."  Of 
lugtudather  there  appears  to  be  no  recoid  bnt  the  testi- 
*u>r  of  Macklip.  The  father,  Aooia  Kxhbli,  was  bom  on 
"<  U  of  March,  17S1,  in  the  city  of  Hereford.  He  was  an 
Ki^taDd  the  OMUUgar  of  m  company  that  performed  in  the 
piwipil  towns  of  Wales  and  the  west  of  EngUnd.  He 
ainied  in  1763  Sarah  Ward,  bom  September  2nd,  1736. 

Clnmul  in  Ireland.  She  also  was  an  actress.  They  bad 
tTeln  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble 
^re  ik  two  eldest.  [Sidoons,  Mas.  Sarab  ;  Kxhblx,  John 
CKtui.]  Charles  Kemble  waa  the  11th  child  and  youngest 
*»-  Hoger  KMiible  died  in  ISOS,  and  Un.  Sarah  Kemble 

,  KsMBLK  (George  Stephen  Kemble),  the  third  of 
>H  taildreu,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  May  1768,  at  Kington, 
"*  HttefBrdshira.  Ha  was  intemled  for  the  medical  prof»«- 
ud  was  placed  with  a  80i;geon  at  Coventiy,  bnt  gave 
■"prefnenca  to  the  stage.  After  a  course  of  practice  ia  the 
^"Kiyht  nad«  hii  fint  ^peuuca  in  London,  at  CoTant 


Garden,  on  the  SMth  of  September,  178X  In  the  same  year 
he  married  Miss  Satcbell,  a  fawoorite  actress.  After  acting 
for  some  time  at  Covent  Garden  he  was  ei>ga«(ed  at  the  Hay- 
market.  He  became  afterwards  tbe  manager  of  a  company 
that  performed  at  Edinburgh  and  Gk^w,  and  subsequently 
of  another  that  acted  at  Newcastle,  Durham,  Sunderland, 
Lancaster,  and  Whitehaven,  He  was  a  good  actor,  bat 
became  so  bulky  in  person  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  any  cha- 
racter bat  Falataff,  wliieb  he  performed  frequently,  both  in 
IiMidoa  and  the  coanUy.  His  last  poionnance  waa  in  the  - 
character  of  Sir  Chritttopher  Cnrrv,  in  the  farce  of  *  Inkle 
and  Yarico,*  a  few  days  utter  which  he  was  attacked  by  in- 
flammation of  tbe  bowels,  and  died  on  the  5lb  of  June  1823, 
at  the  Grove,  near  Durham, 

FaanoBS  Kkhri.k,  tbe  fourth  child  of  Roger  Kemble,  waa 
born  on  tbe  88th  of  December  1769,  in  the  city  of  Hereford. 
She  also  became  an  actress,  and  performed  in  Londi^n  ;  but 
having  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  Twiss,  quitted  tbe 
staRe.    She  died  in  181S,  at  Bath. 

Elizabeth  Kkhbli,  the  fifth  child  of  Roger  Kemble,  was 
bom  on  the  Sad  of  April  1761.  at  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire. She  was  apprenticed  to  a  mantua-maker,  but  left 
that  oeonpation  for  the  stage.  After  sonie  practice  in  the 
ooantry,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  at  Drnry 
Ume  Theatre,  on  the  82nd  of  Fehraaiy  1783.  as  Portia  in 

*  The  Merchant  of  Venice.*  After  repeating  Portia  she  re- 
paired to  York,  where  ahe  had  previonsly  accepted  an  engage- 
ment In  face,  figure,  and  voice  she  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Mrs,  Sidd  oQs.  On  the  Slst  of  June  1786  she  was 
married  to  Charles  Edward  Wbitlock,  an  actor  and  joint- 
manager  of  a  theatrical  company  in  the  north  of  England, 
known  as  Austin  and  Wfaitlock's  compunr,  of  which  Mrs. 
Whitlock  became  the  principal  actress.  The  circuit  of  this 
company  embraced  Newcastle,  l>nrh8m,  Lancaster,  and 
Whitehaven.  Cooke  and  Munden  were  members  of  it  before 
they  appeared  in  London.  In  1799  Mrs.  Wbttlock  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  America,  where  she  became  almost  as 
great  a  favourite  as  Mn,  Siddons  was  in  England.  She  per- 
formed mostly  at  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  and  freqaeutly 
before  General  Washinj|ton.  Having  acqnired  an  indepoi- 
dence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiilock  returaed  to  England  about 
1807,  and  quitted  the  stage.  Mr.  Whitlodc  died  about 
1830.  Mrs,  Whitlock  was  modi  admiivd  in  aodety  for  the 
liveliness  of  her  coKTOsation,  ffiw  died  on  the  S7th  of 
February  1836. 

The  other  children  of  Roger  Kemble  died  young,  except  a 
daughter,  Anne,  bora  in  1764,  who  waa  alive  in  1834, 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  MITCHELL,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  chief  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  his  age,  and  also  dia- 
tinguished  in  historical  literature  generally,  was  the  son  of 
Charle*  Kemble,  and  was  bom  in  1807.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1830,  and  that  of  M.A.  a  year  or  two  later.  From 
the  very  first  his  studies  were  directed  towards  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  and  litaratiire ;  and  in  1833  ho  signaltaed 
his  acquirements  in  this  department  by  the  pnblication  ttf 
'  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Boewal^  iha  TravetlerV  Snng, 
and  the  battle  of  Finnesburgh,  edited,  tt^tber  with  a  Olosutiy 
and  an  Historical  Prefoce.*  The  work  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1837,  when  an  additional  volume,  containing  *A 
Translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  of  Beowulf,  with  a 
Qlossary  and  Notes,'  was  ap^oded  to  the  first.  The  mors 
important  of  Kemble's  subsequent  works,  were  the  '  Codex  Dip- 
lomaticns  Mvi  Saxonici,  opei4  Johannis  M.  Kemble,'  vol.  i. 
18:19,  vol.  ii.  1840;  'The  Amilo-Saxon  Charters;'  the 
'  Teroelli  Codex  ;  Poetry  of  tbe  Codex  Vercellenais,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin,  with  an  English  translation,' pnl'lished  in 
1843  as  one  of  the  works  of  the  ^Ifric  Society ;  the 

*  Dialogos  of  Salomon  and  Satnmiua,  with  an  Historical  In- 
trodnetion  and  English  Tianslation,*  pnbliahed  in  1848 
the  same  Society ;  an  edition  of  Twysden's  *  CanHidentions 
upon  tbe  Ooverament  of  England,*  published  in  1849  by  the 
Camden  Society ;  and  lastfy,  '  The  Saxons  in  England,  a 
History  of  the  Engliah  Commonwealth  till  tbe  period  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,'  published  in  2  vols,  in  1849.  This  last 
work  comprehends  the  main  rssnlts  of  Mr,  Kemble's  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  historical  studies.  For  a  good  many  years  Mr. 
Kemble  was  editor  of  tbe  '  British  and  Foreign  Qnarteily 
Review,'  a  periodical  of  the  highest  class,  which  exercised 
considerable  political  and  literary  infiuenre,  but  ceased  to 
exist  about  the  year  1846.  He  held  the  office  of  Eriminer 
of  Plaira  under  the  Lord  ChamberlMin,  bin  acting  aBsistant  in 
Ahti  office  being  Mr.  Donne.  Mr.  Kemble  was  ^(%^(^  Ip 
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nrioDt  iMined  ndeliM,  ineliiding  the  Academies  of  SeiowM 
of  Berlin  and  Mnnidi,  and  the  ^torieal  Sodeliei  of  Stodip 
lu^ai  end  Copenhuen.  He  ^ed  Matdi  26. 1S57. 

KENFIO,  OBKENVIO.  [OuMOROAiiBHiMb} 

KENMARE,  coonty  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
po8t*town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  sitnated  at 
the  head  of  Kenmare  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  astaary 
of  the  HoQghty,  in  61'  62*  N.  lat.,  9°  34'  W.  long.,  16  mites 
S.  by  W.  from  Killamey,  163  miles  S.W.  from  Dnblin. 
In  1851  the  popnlation  was  1601.  Kenmare  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
198,146  acres,  and  apopnlation  in  1861  of  21,282. 

The  town  was  a  mere  hamlet  till  the  close  of  the  18th 
centary ;  it  now  consists  of  one  large  street  of  neat  well- 
built  houses  from  which  otlierB  diverge  towards  the  Sound, 
a  narrow  part  of  the  bay,  which  ia  spanned  hy  the  Lana- 
downa  suspension-bridge.  In  &e  town  are  a  Protestant 
church,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  nev»-room,  market- 
house,  petty-seeaions  house,  a  bridewell,  and  the  workhonse, 
which  affords  accommodation  for  540  inmates,  A  little 
below  the  town  is  a  substantial  pier ;  the  depth  of  water  at 
high-tide  is  16  feet,  and  vessels  of  the  largeitt  uze  can  come 
at  all  times  within  a  mile  of  the  pier.  Coal,  timber,  iron, 
and  slates  are  the  chief  Imports :  com,  salmon,  and  other 
fish,  and  copper-ore  ft'om  the  neighbonrinf;  mines,  are  the 
principal  exports.  The  coantry  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  for 
nrenu  miles  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^ 

KENNINGTON.  XSurrky.] 

KENSINGTON.  [Middlmex.] 

KEROLITE.   [MiHsaALOOT,  S.  L] 

KETNSHAM.  [SoNBaBinaiaB.] 

KHIVA,  [KiT*l 

KIDWELLY.  [CArauaTHKNSBiBK.} 

KILBABCHAN.  [RuirBBWSBiRi.] 

KILBEQOAN.   [MaA-m.  Wkst.] 

KILMALLOCK.  [LiHEaios.l 

KILRUSR,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  wa'port  town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  sitnated  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay  on  the  north  shore  of  the  nstuaiy  of  the  Shannon, 
26  miles  8.W.  from  Ennis,  146  miles  W£.W.  frvm  Dublin, 
in  52'  38*  N.  lat.,  9"  29'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851 
was  4471 ,  besides  4796  inmates  of  the  worUionaea.  Kilrush 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  136,788  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  61,247. 

Kilrush  Harbour  in  the  first  above  the  month  of  the  Shan- 
son,  and  the  roadstead  oppoiiite  it,  sheltered  by  Scattery 
Island,  is  the  first  secure  anchorage  hom  westerly  gales. 
The  pier,  which  projects  in  tiie  direcUrai  of  Hog  Island  from 
the  entrance  of  the  ereekf  has  been  recmtly  extended,  and 
affords  shelter  and  aeeommodation  to  uiling-ciaA  and 
iteameiB.  Kilmsh  is  a  market  for  the  sale  of  uie  in-ehore 
and  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  Milltown  Malbay  fishing  dis- 
trict. Large  quantities  of  fish  are  shipped  to  Limerick.  A 
confiderable  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  Limerick  in  turf, 
cut  in  the  extensive  bog  which  extends  northward  from 
Kilrush  to  Dunbeg  Bav.  The  town  is  mnch  resorted  to  for 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  It  has  a  good  weekly  market 
on  Saturday,  and  annual  fairs  on  May  10th  and  October  12th. 
The  town  consists  mainly  of  two  wide  streets  running  along 
two  sides  of  a  large  square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  handsome  mnrket-bonse.  There  are  a  new  churcn,  a 
■paciouH  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  cnstom-house,  a  bridewell, 
police  bamckfl,  fever  hospital,  workhouse,  and  several  huge 
com-stoAa.  lie  Methodista  have  a  chapel,  and  Uiere  are 
several  Rchools.  Quarter  and  petty  sesuons  are  held  in  the 
town.  The  island  of  Scattery  abounds  in  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical remains,  among  which  is  a  ronnd  tower  120  feet  high. 
The  mansion  and  extenaive  demesne  of  C.  M.  Vandalenr, 
Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  Kilrush,  are  close  to  the  town. 
Steamers  ply  n^larly  between  Kilmsh  and  Limerick. 
Kilnsh  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Royal  Western  Yacht 
Club. 

KILSYTH.  rSnRUNosBiRB.] 
KINETON.  or  KINGTON.  [WiBwioKSHiaE.] 
KINOSCLERE,  a  village  in  Hampshire,  remarkable  for 
the  exhibition  of  Uie  Greensand  Formation  in  the  midst  of 
the  elevated  chalk  downs,  on  the  line  of  an  anticlinal  axis 
passed  east  and  west  llie  anticlinal  axis  passes  through 
the  middle  of  a  valley  ^ence  called  a  '  a  valley  of  eleva> 
tion  *}  in  which  the  greensand  appears ;  and  it  mi^t  seem 
on  a  first  view  that  the  diwontinaity  of  the  chalk  was 
limply  owing  to  elavatioB  and  baetnn^  hut  by  oonudering 
the  VMS  and  ilflpes  td  tlw  ttnti)  in  plani  ud  Hctiou  on  a  | 


tma  aeale,  it  vnll  immediately  vppnt  ihsi  a  conndanhb 
mass  of  chalk  must  turn  hem  removed  hy  denudation.  For 
the  knowledge  of  this  intoesting  'valley  of  etevation'  ws 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Buckland.  {'  Oeol.  Trau.,*  2nd  snin, 
vd.  ii.)  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  contemplated  it  in  craaMtiiw  ' 
with  the  more  extensiTe  denudation  of  the  Weild  of  K«it 
'and  Sussex.   (PrindpUt  of  Geology.) 

KINGSTON.   [Camad*,  S.  2.] 

KINGSTOWN,  county  of  Dnblin,  Ireland,  a  ses-pott 
town  and  the  mail-packet  station  of  the  city  of  Dnblu,  it 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Monkstown,  barony  of  Rathd»wB, 
distant  6  miles  E.S.E.  by  railway  from  Dublin.  The  popn- 
lation  in  1861  was  10,453.  This  place  was  called  Danlnrr  i 
till  September  3rd,  1621,  when  the  name  was  chaiige<]  la 
Kingstown  to  coomiemorata  the  embarkation  of  Geoi^e  IV. 
for  Enghuid,  which  dnmmstance  ia  .recorded  on  a  |nnite 
obdisk  near  the  wharl  Although  an  andent  phce,  it  wii  a 
mere  fishing  vilhge  and  collier  haven  till  the  sew  faariwi^ 
works  vrere  commenced  in  1617.  Since  thm  the  town  bu 
been  greatly  extended,  so  that  Kinntown  may  now  be  nid  to 
include  not  only  Donleary,  but  uao  Monkstown,  Bollock, 
and  Dalkey.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  indwuif 
an  area  of  260  acres,  with  a  depth  of  from  16  to  87  feet,  ud 
approaching  each  other  within  a  distance  of  760  feet.  Th* 
eastern  pier,  on  the  extremity  of  which  there  ii  a  bripU 
revolving  light,  is  3500  feet  long ;  the  western  is  4950  leei 
lon^ ;  and  along  both  piera  there  are  quays  40  feet  wid>, 
which  are  protected  from  the  sea  by  parapets  S  feet  hkl. 
The  harbour  has  not  proved  so  useful  as  was  expected, 
owing  to  the  anchorage  being  very  much  exposed.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  Kingstown  harbour  in  1(^1 
was  2126,  of  the  a^gr^te  burden  of  257,367  tons,  exdoun 
of  men-of-war,  otusos,  and  mul  paeketi ;  of  tins  nsaba 
1117  were  vnsels  tmding  to  or  from  the  port  of  Dsblhi. 
city  of  Dnblin  royal  mail  steam-packets  sail  twioa  s  da; 
with  the  nudl  and  government  dispatches  to  Holvhod; 
there  is  berides  dailv  communication  by  steamers  with  Cork, 
Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and  Chester,  and  packets  sail  TegoladT 
to  London  and  other  important  towns.  The  chief  exporti 
are  cattle,  com,  lead-ore,  and  granite  ;  the  imports  eonsitt 
chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  and  timber.  The  beauty  of  the  Bitot- 
tion,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  picturesque  country  aroood 
the  town,  ihe  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steam-vesseli,  tad 
the  bustle  connected  with  the  shipping,  have  contributed  to 
make  Kingstown  a  place  of  great  resort :  it  is  also  mach  fn- 
qoented  as  a  watering-place.  The  principal  streetis  Geo^V 
street,  extending  above  half  a  mile  in  length.  There  ate 
nnmerons  avenues,  terraces,  and  parades,  some  of  which  in  | 
uniformly  built,  and  present  a  handsome  qtpearsnca  Bendei 
the  parisn  church,  which  is  at  Monkstown,  there  are  a  lar.f 
and  nandsnme  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  St.  Mary's  conveDt, 
a  Free  church,  the  Mariner's  eharch,  and  places  of  wurhii) 
for  Presbyterians,  Methodista  and  Quakers.  The  King'town  . 
terminus  of  the  railwav  to  Dnblin,  and  the  tonnel  of  tiw 
atmospheric  railway  to  Dalkey,  are  in  front  of  the  harbon.  ^ 
There  are  a  petty  sessions  eoortr-honse,  police  aad  coal-  \ 
guard  stations,  a  savings  bank,  lying-in  hospital,  dispetLSAiT.  I 
National  and  other  schools,  and  commodious  baths.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gaa,  and  partially  pavea.  The  paTirg 
and  lighting  of  the  town  is  managed  by  a  board  of  18  com- 
missioners. There  are  remains  of  old  castles  at  HoakttovD 
and  Bullock,  and  of  three  in  the  village  of  Dalkey.  Kingi- 
town  ia  the  station  of  the  Royal  St.  George"*  Yacht  Clak  I 

KINGTON.  rHsBBroRDsntut.] 

KINIC  or  QiriNIC  ACID.  [CiixiasTST,  S.  S.] 

KIRBY,  THE  RET.  WILLIAM,  one  of  the  most  du-  I 
tingnished  natnmlists  of  his  day,  and  celebrated  for  hii 
knowledge  of  entomology.   He  was  the  grandson  of  Jom 
Kirby,  a  miller  at  Wiclcham  Market,  in  Snffoik,  sad  the  : 
anthor  of  the  'Suffolk  Traveller,' which  was  pobliilied  ">  ! 
1786,  and  was  a  work  of  great  repute  in  its  day.  Jo""^*  I 
Kirby,  a  brother  of  the  father  of  the  subject  of  oor  prewnt  | 
notice,  was  the  Mend  of  Gainsboron^  the  ar^t,  and  distm-  | 
guiahed  as  an  architectural  draughtsman,  and  the  anthor  «* 
work  on  Perspective.   William  Kirby,  his  fcther,  wi*  ■ 
solicitor,  and  lived  at  Witnesham  Hall,  where  the  entanw 
log.st  was  bom,  on  September  19th,  1708.   Hit  mtba, 
whose  name  was  Meadows,  of  a  hmily  of  some  cwuideratioB  , 
in  the  county  of  Snffoik,  early  gave  him  a  taste  tor  the  stD<]r  | 
of  natural  histoiy.   A  eoUection  of  sbelli,  and  the  pluta  et  i 
the  fields,  were  the  first  objeete  to  which  his  atteniiM  n> 
directed.   His  natural  history  studies  were  ^^"^^^  ! 
nptedbyhifl  being  sent  to  the  gi^unMrwhopirtlpW"" 
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fhe»  it  q>pfl»n  he  did  not  dutingoith  himself.  From 
tbsDce  he  wu  entered  at  Caiui  CoU^,  Cambrid);e.  Here 
igun  he  failed  to  distiogaiah  himwlf,  for  Cambridge  had  at 
time  no  honours  for  those  whose  tastss  led  them  to  cul- 
linte  the  oatonl  sciences.  He  to<^  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1781 ;  and  baving  entered  apon  holy  ordera,  was  appointed 
ibonly  after  to  Uie  core  of  fiarbam,  in  his  native  county, 
la  1764  he  married  Mias  Riplaj  of  Debenham.  At  tbii  time 
ke  became  acqiuinted  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  Najland, 
tlwM  writings  on  contnjvendal  divinity  were  highly  esti- 
utedL  Mr.  Kirby  had  however  no  ta^te  for  polemics,  and 
ilthoDgfa  he  never  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the 
pnnuit  of  natnral  history,  his  taste  for  the  latter  became  to 
dtdded,  thai  he  published  very  little  on  sobjeeta  Erectly 
eoDSected  with  his  profession  as  a  clergyman. 

Left  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  genios,  and  surrounded  with 
ebjecn  of  natural  hiatory,  his  early  love. of  plants  was 
rekindled,  and  he  cnltivated  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  of 
hii  neigbboarbood.  An  accident  drew  bis  attention  to 
jsKcta.  "  About  half  a  cmtuTy  nnce,"  he  Hays,  in  a  letter 
to  I  friend  in  1836,  **  observing  accidentally  one  mom- 
isga  T«iy  beaotifbl  golden  bog  eneping  on  the  sill  of  my 
vudnr,  I  took  it  up  to  iwamiiw  it,  and  finding  that  its 
vingi  «m  of  a  mon  yellow  hue  than  waa  common  to  my 
ibiBTalion  of  these  insects  before,  I  ma  aaxiou  oarefnllvto 
eumiDs  any  other  of  iu  peeutiarities,  and  finding  that  it  had 
tmtj-tiro  beautiful  dear  bUek  apots  npon  its  back,  my 
csftorsd  animal  waa  impriaoned  in  a  bottle  of  gin,  for  the 
pnipcM^  as  I  supposed,  of  kUling  htm.  On  the  following 
momiiig,  anxious  to  pursue  my  observation,  I  took  it  anain 
iim  the  gin  and  laid  it  on  the  window-sill  to  dry,  thinking 
it  dead,  but  the  warmth  of  the  sun  very  soon  revived  it ;  and 
beooe  commenced  my  £uther  pursuit  of  tbia  branch  of  nata- 
nl  hi>ti»y."  These  &cts  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Owyn 
of  Ifxwich,  who  was  a  good  naturalist,  and  led  him  to  recom- 
mend to  his  youn^  friend  the  pursnit  of  entomolon.  So 
^l^t  waa  Kirby  in  the  pursuit  of  hu  new  science,  that  we 
tai  hin  warmly  taking  up  the  cause  of  natural  history 
rieoce,  and  becoming  one  of  the  first  membera  of  tb 
Llnubn  Society,  founded  by  Sir  Jflmes  Edward  Smith  in 
liSS.  la  1793  he  contributed  his  first  paper  to  the  Linnsean 
Swety.  It  was  entitled  '  A  description  of  three  new  species 
of  Hinido,*  and  waa  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
'Tnoiaciions.'  His  next  papert  which  was  pobliithed  in  the 
Ibird  Tolame  of  the  same  '  TransactioDS,'  waa  *  A  Hiatory  of 
Ihne  ipeciea  of  Casoida.*  In  the  same  volume  is  a  *  Letter 
to  Mr.  Marsham,  containing  observations  on  the  Insects  that 
ialnted  the  Com  in  the  year  1790.'  He  became  early  alive 
to  the  importance  of  making  the  parsoit  of  entomology  of 
pncttcal  valne,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  those  insects 
vbeb  attacked  wheat  and  other  vlanta  of  importance  to  man. 
The  lutpa|«r  was  followed  by  others  on  the  *  Tipula  Tritica,' 
00 '  luf  cts  that  prey  npon  Timber ; '  and  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the '  Linnman  Transactions  *  it  a  paper  entitled  '  Obsar^ 
t«iiou  upon  certain  Fongi  which  are  Fkrautea  of  the  Wheat.' 
Tiwaeaud  other  p^rsindicategreataeeuney  of  observation, 
unprepared  him  for  a. work  of  hidi'-r  and  more  important 
■einitifie  interest.  Hie  family  of  HymmopterOt  including 
llie  bees  and  wasps,  had  been  but  imperfeeUy  studied  in  this 
nsntiy,  and  he  devoied  himself  to  the  production  of  a  sepa- 
lue  and  complete  work  on  English  Bees.  This  work  was 
pobltHhed  at  Ipswich,  in  two  volames,  with  plates,  in  1603, 
wsn  entitlrd  *  Monocrphia  Apnm  Anglim,  or  an  attempt 
>o  divide  into  the  natural  genera  and  famitiea  sneb  species  of 
tbe  LiDDsan  ^nna  Apis  as  have  been  discovered  in  England, 
*ith  deichptions  and  observations,*  This  woik  embraced 
>ho  general  remarks  on  the  class  Jfytnenoptera,  and  a  tahle 
sf  the  nomenclature  of  the  external  parts  of  these  inwcta. 
Thepahliation  of  this  workatonee  gave  him  a  high  positiott 
uwDgit  the  naturalist*  of  Europe,  and  bron^t  him  into 
one^oBdsttOB  vrith  Fabridos,  Idtreille,  and  oUwr  naturalists 
sBtheemtinentof  Europe,  as  well  as  all  the  more  nainent 
utDralists  of  his  own  country.  This  work  was  followed  up 
metal  papers,  containing  important  additions  to  the 
liiwatore  of  entomology,  but  was  perhaps  surpsssed  in 
^^fic  interest  by  ms  discoveiy  of  the  genus  J^lopi, 
*i<yAi  he  indicated  as  the  tvpe  of  a  new  order  of  insects,  to 
vbich  be  gave  the  name  Strepiiptera.  These  insects  were 
|Wd  parssitieal  during  their  larva  state  in  the  bodies  of 
h«n,  and  'he  novelty  of  their  history  and  beantifol  forms  ex- 
Qied  a  lively  interest  in  the  entomological  world. 

But  whdLit  these  discoveries  were  going  on,  he  vras  vn^ 
Hnng  in  a  work  hy  which  his  name  became  mon' widely 


known  and  imperishably  associated  wiA  the  popular  litexa- 
tare  of  his  country.  We  allude  to  t^e  '  Introduction  to 
Entomolc^,'  wbico  he  pablisbed  conjointiy  with  Mr.  Spencei 
Mr.  Kirbps  acquaintance  with  tiie  latter  geaUeman  com- 
menced in  1806,  and  resulted  in  Mr.  Spence  proposing  in  a 
lettOT  dated  November  33, 1606,  that  they  shoold  write  in 
partnership  a  "  popular  Intnduetion  to  Entomology."  Thii 
proposition  was  readily  acceded  to  hy  Mr,  Sirmr,  and  in 
1815  the  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared.  It  speedily 
went  through  three  editions,  and  in  1817  the  secmd  volume 
was  published.  On  Mccoant  of  the  illness  of  Mr-  Spence  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  did  not  appear  till  1626.  T^i 
work  at  once  took  a  position  amongst  the  classical  prodno- 
tions  of  our  language,  and  few  scientifie  publications  have 
been  so  extensivly  read.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Kirby,  Mr. 
Spence  has  published  a  seventh  edition,  to  which  is  added  an 
appendix  ^ving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  hutory  of  the 
work.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  ana  gives  in  a 
familiar  style  an  account  of  the  stmctore,  habits,  and  forms 
of  insects.  It  is  a  model  of  the  manner  in  which  works  on 
natnral  histoirto  be  popolar  should  be  written,  and  is  almost 
exhaustive  of  the  subject  of  tiie  habits,  uses,  idjuries,  and 
instincts  of  insects.  Of  the  fifty-one  letters  of  which  this 
work  ctmslats,  it  i^pears  that  twenty  were  writtoi  by  Mr. 
Kirby,  mne  by  Mr.  Spence,  and  twenty-two  hy  the  two 
anthors  conjointly. 

In  1830  Mr.  Kirby  was  applied  to  the  trustees  appmnted 
under  the  will  of  tiie  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  write 
one  of  the  works  since  so  well  known  as  the  *  Bridge 
water  Treatises.'  Although  he  was  then  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  the  production  of  such  a  work  was  so  con- 
genial to  his  tastes  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  bad  conducted 
all  his  natnral  history  researches,  that  he  at  once  consented. 
The  subject  was  the  *  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals.' 
From  his  previous  history  it  woold  appear  that  Mr.  Kirby 
had  not -had  such  extensive  opportunities  of  studying  the 
other  gnraps  of  animals  so  accurately  as  be  had  done  insects. 
It  is  therefore,  especially  considering  his  age,  not  sorpiiidiig 
to  find  that  this  woric  did  not  equal  in  merit  his  previous 
prodnetions.  It  contains,  however,  a  great  number  of  inter* 
esting  tacta  which  be  cdlected  with  preat  diligence,  in  ref^ 
ence  to  all  departments  of  the  ammal  kii^om,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written  waa  eminentiy  in  accordance 
with  the  object  of  the  founder  of  the  treatises. 

Mr.  Kirby'a  other  principal  labours  are  as  follows : — '  A 
Description  of  several  new  species  of  Insects  collected  in 
New  Holland  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  F.R.S.'  ('  Linn.  Trans.' 
xii.) ;  *  An  Account  of  the  Animals  seen  by  the  late  North- 
ern Expedition  whilst  within  the  Arctic  Circle,*  4to,  London, 
18S1,  being  a  supplement  to  the  appendix  of  Captain  Panya 
'  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a 'North- West  Passage.'  The 
insects  were  described  by  Mr.  Kirby.  The  insects  in  '  Fauna 
Boreali-Ameiicana,  or  the  Zoology  of  the  Nortliein  parts  of 
British  Nwth  America,'  4lo,  Norwich,  1837. 

AIiboDgh  moHt  exemplary  in  the  performanee  id  his 
clerical  duties,  Mr.  Kirby  waa  never  promoted  in  the  ehnreh 
of  which  he  waa  so  great  an  ornament.  The  only  appoint 
ment  he  ever  received  in  addition  to  the  core  of  fiarham  was 
that  of  chi4>lain  to  tha  district  workhouse  in  1794.  In 
scientific  circles  his  name  was  one  of  influence.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Club  of  the 
Linnaaan  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1827.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  ofiahoots  of  the  Linnssan  Society,  and  waa  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Entomological  Society  in  1833. 
Of  this  society  Mr.  Kirby  was  elected  Honorary  President, 
and  he  presented  it  beforo  his  death  with  his  very  valuable 
collection  of  iusects.  He  waa  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  in  1818,  and  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1807.  He 
also  received  the  honorary  di|^omu  of  many  scientific 
societies  on  the  continent  and  tha  United  States  of  America 
In  1847  a  museum  of  Neural  History  was  founded  at 
Ipswich  {  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of  this  institntion, 
and  held  the  office  of  President  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Kirby  was  twice  nurried,  his  second  wife  being  Miss 
Rodwell  of  Ipswich,  to  whom  be  was  married  in  1816.  She 
died  in  1844.  He  had  no  fiunily  by  either  wife,  and  died 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety.  His 
'  Life,'  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  above  par- 
ticolara,  has  been  written  by  the  Bev.  John  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  WAS  published  in  1862. 

KIKKBY  MOORS!  DE.  [ToRxsmaB.] 

KIUKBY  STEPHEN.  [AVsn-HOBBUND.] 
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KIBBTEMUIR.  t'oKnimiBi.] 

KIRTON.  rLiNooLNum.] 
'  KIKWANITE.  [MtHnAL.>oT,  ^.  1.] 

KiSCHENEFF,  or  KICHENEV,  a  town  in  EnropeiRi 
Russia,  capital  of  tha  goTeroment  of  BeiiwaKia,  is  situated 
an  the  Byk,  or  BoQk,a  feeder  of  the  Dniester,  40  miles  N.W. 
from  Beuder  and  Tiraspol,  on  the  Ittter  rivfr,  70  miles  E. 
from  Jassy.  It  wal  a  small  place  with  narrow  dirty  street* 
darkened  by  the  proieeting  roofa  of  the  honses,  and  a  popala- 
tion  of  aboat  4000  wh^n  it  came  into  the  poesessioo  of  Rasaia 
in  1818.  Since  then  the  town  has  been  enlaiged  so  as  to 
eorer  three  adjtcent  hiUs,  and  it  now  contains  15  chnrchos, 
a  synagogne,  a  Oietk  tlwolMioal  seminary,  a  gvmnasiam, 
■ereral  attiooli,  and  a  pnblie  Ubnry.  In  1838  ue  popola^ 
tion  had  reached  13,00a  Hie  town  n  adorned  witii  hand- 
lome  marble  fountains,  and  has  a  fine  public  garden.  The 
inhahitanta,  who  consist  of  Rnssians,  Cossaks,  Poles,  Jews, 
OcrmanB,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Qreeka,  and  gipsies,  carry 
on  a  cousidembW  trade  in  eorn,  cittle,  sheep,  fiax.  hemp, 
tobacco,  fmit,  wine,  ftc.  The  priudpal  indnxtrial  prodocu 
am  brandy,  leather,  soao,  oaadlei,  loma  woollan  atimi,  &c. 

KITTA.  [CoaTiD*.] 

KITT8,8T.  [CnaisTOMiaVSr.] 

KITTO,  JOHN,  WM  bom  at  Plymouth,  December  4, 1804. 
His  father  had  been  a  respectable  builder,  but  soon  kfter  his 
son's  birth  became  much  redaced  in  circomstanceo  throogh 
the  adoption  of  intempeiata  habita.  At  four  vears  old  Jubn 
Kitio  was  tramtored  to  the  care  of  his  matemax  grai^otber, 
W  whom  faia  iateUaet  waa  called  into  aetirity  by  tha  ralation 
of  mrrallow  atorici,  and  hy  leading  him  to  notice  and 
admirt  the  nataral  objecU  aronnd  him  In  the  fields  and 
woods.  He  early  learned  to  read,  and  read  with  avidity  all 
the  honkw  ho  eonld  proenra.  By  the  time  he  waa  twelre 
years  old,  Ua  fiUhsr  had  desoaid«d  to  the  rank  of  a  jobbing 
maaoo.  Ho  waa  osahlo  to  keep  his  son  at  school  r^larly, 
who,  whenever  ha  could  be  made  available,  waa  reqoired  to 
atteod  his  &ther  in  hie  labonrs.  On  Febmaiy  13,  1617, 
having  ascended  a  ladder  with  a  load  of  slates,  he  fell  from  a 
height  of  thirty-fire  feeU  He  was  taken  np  senseless,  con- 
veyed home,  and  lay  for  a  fortnight  in  a  sute  of  ancon- 
Bcionsness.  He  recorered,  but  waa  himself  nnaware  at  first 
that  he  waa  deaf.  He  wondered  at  the  silence  around  him, 
and  at  length,  asking  for  a  book,  was  answered  at  first  by 
ngns,  and  next  by  vrriting  on- a  slate.  He  ioqoired  with 
aatomahment,  "  why  do  yon  not  apeak  t"  Hia  attendants 
wrote  again,  "  Yen  are  deaf."  No  efforts  conld  restore  his 
hearing.  He  atiU  continued  his  reading,  bnt  in  1618  hia 
grandmother  waa  obliged  to  onit  Plymouth,  and  he  was  left 
to  the  care  of  hit  biber.  For  nearly  a  twelvemonth  he 
lived  with  his  parents  tn  a  stale  of  great  destitoLion.  At 
length,  on  November  IS,  1610,  he  was  placed  in  the  work- 
hooee,  where  ha  waa  treated  with  much  indulgence,  and 
began  to  learn  shoemaking.  His  deafness  occasioned  him  to 
write  often,  and  by  constant  practice  he  acquired  great 
fiKility.  In  Angnat  16S0  he  commenced  a  journal,  which  he 
continued  till  Jannary  1628,  and  he  was  eneonrsgad  to  wiiu 
lectnraa  which  wwe  xasd  to  the  other  boya.  In  1621  his 
fiandmothar  Hai,  which  event  made  a  great  and  aeriona 
impreauon  on  Ua  mind.  In  November  1621  he  waa  appran- 
tieed  to  a  ahoemaker;  bnt  hia  naater  waa  harsh,  he  was 
somewhat  awkwsrd,  and  still  passionately  devoted  to  reading. 
Finding  himseU  nncomfortaBle,  he  wrote  to  some  of  hia 
frieuda,  and  after  pleading  hia  cause  in  writing  before  the 
magistrstea,  he  was  ukeu  hack  to  the  workhou'-e  in  May 
1828.  Early  in  1683  he  wrote  some  eesays  whieh  were 
published  in  Nettleton's  '  Plymouth  Journal,*  and  be  also 
wrote  some  iniagioaiy  oorrespoitdenoe.  In  April  182^  Mr. 
Orove,  a  dentist,  who  had  known  something  of  him  in 
Plymouth,  but  who  waa  then  settled  at  Exeter,  engaged  him 
in  order  to  teach  him  his  art,  and  he  accordinglr  removed  to 
Exeter,  where  he  auceeeded  in  attaching  Mr.  drove  to  him 
aa  a  aiueen  fHand.  la  182fi  he  pnbUahed  hia  first  work,  a 
volume  entitled  '  Easays  and  Letters,  by  John  Kitto.'  It 
modneed  birt  Uttlo  profit,  bnt  it  eontribntad  to  make  him 
nowo,  and  eidted  the  intereat  of  many  ^  the  inhabitanta 
of  Plymouth.  By  their  efforta,  greatly  assisted  hy  Mr. 
Crrove,  he  was  sent  to  the  Missionary  Collage  at  Islmglon, 
there  to^  be  taught  printing,  which  it  waa  thought  might 
render  him  osvfij  in  some  n  the  miaaionary  e*tabliahmenta 
abroad.  He  entered  that  institution  in  July  1886,  and  waa 
despatched  to  Malta  aa  a  printer  in  Jane  1887,  but  his  health 
being  nneqaal  to  hia  work,  ha  retomad  to  Eii^and  in 
Fabniaiy  I8S0.  In  tha  iiallowliic  Miy  be  igiwd  to  aeeom- 


pany  Mr.  Grova  en  in  axtendve  tour  to  the  East,  daring 
whieh  be  was  to  instruct  Mr.  Orove's  children.  In  thii 
journey  he  visited  St.  Petersburg,  Astraofaao,  the  Cslmucic 
Tartttra,  the  Cancaans,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Baghdad.  At 
this  latter  town  he  waa  detained  during  the  pUgue.  Mr. 
Qrovs  there  loat  hia  wifo,  and  Kitto  thence  letanad  Id 
Encland  in  Jane  1833. 

In  July  of  that  year,  Mr.  Woolcomhe  of  Plymouth  wrote 
a  letter  of  introduction  for  him  to  Mr.  Coatci,  the  uenUrj 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffoaion  of  Useful  Knowle<iee, 
recommending  him  for  employment  on  the  *  Penny  Magsiiu,' 
On  the  18th  he  waited  on  Mr.  Coatee  with  a  letter  wnttn 
by  himself,  in  whieh  he  proposed  a  plan  of  writing  hii 
trsvele,  Mther  in  the  form  ot  weddy  numbers,  "  Ulw  thi 
'  Penny  Mai(iixiiie,'  *'  or  aa  volnmea  of  the  '  Libnry  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge.*  Mr.  Co^ee  referred  him  to  )Ir. 
Charles  Knight,  aa  editor  of  those  works,  telling  him  h 
thought  the  society  eonld  not  undertake  tlie  ttsTeli  in  th« 
'  Entertaining  Knowledge.*  On  the  19th  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Knight,  stating  his  willingness  to  use  his  jonmal  for  aeparjtta 
pnpers  in  the  *  Penny  Magazine.*  On  the  80th  he  allrd  ob 
Mr.  Kniuht :  tha  convenation  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Kiito 
spring,  whidi  he  did  very  iii'perfectly,  and  Mr.  Km«\A 
writing.  A  few  letters  afterwaras  passed,  specinwD  anidoi 
were  eent  and  approved  of,  and  on  tb<t  4th  of  Angntt  In 
accepted  Mr.  Kni{jht's  proposals  for  a  general  encageiwid  U 
a  salary,  saying  that "  the  teims  offered  voold  be  soffidrBt 
not  only  lor  my  present  bnt  m^  proqwctiva  wants."  Ut 
eontioaed  for  two  yeatt  in  vanooa  litera^  eoiploTateett 
In  1830  Mr,  Knight  fbrned  tha  plan  of  publishing  a  Pictonil 
Bible  with  notes,  and  asked  Mr.  Kitto  if  he  would  likg  ti 
fnmiah  a  few  of  them,  illnstnting  particular  passngnfnn 
what  he  had  observed  in  his  travela.  He  not  only  eagtrij 
embraced  the  propoaal,  but  eameatly  entreated  to  be  allowe^ 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  work.  A  iped- 
men  waa  prepared,  and  eventually  it  was  approved  of :  tlw 
whole  waa  then  entmated  to  him.  The  *  Pictorial  Bible' 
waa  finiahed  in  1838.  During  ita  progresa,  for  aboat  tn 
years  and  a  half,  Mr.  Kitto  received  an  annual  paynient  <f 
860^ ;  bnt  upon  its  completion  ha  waa  preaented  with  u 
additional  sum,  whieh  aeemt-d  to  him  a  little  fortnne.  Ib 
1836  he  embodied  a  great  portion  of  his  experience  in  Pew 
in  two  small  volnmea, '  Uncle  Uliver'e  Travela.*  In  IBS) 
and  1840  he  was  engwod  in  writing  the  '  Pictorial  Hiitoiy 
of  Paleatine,'  alao  for  Mr.  Knight.  Ua  waa  entitled  te  uk, 
and  he  received  for  iheae  and  snbseqnent  works,  psjmcDti 
according  to  the  highest  scale  of  literary  remonentioD. 
From  1641  to  1843  be  found  employment  with  Mr.  Fitheria 
preparing  the  letter-praaa  for  the  'Gallery  of  Scripton 
EuKravioga,'  in  3  vols.  In  1643  he  wrote  a  '  Hittoi?  of 
Palesrine,  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black  of  Edinbortb; 
and  *  ThoQghta  among  Flowera,'  pnbliahed  by  the  lUligiooi 
Tract  Society.  In  1844  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  biatond 
upon  him  by  the  Univeraity  of  Qit-aea  in  Prussia. 

In  184S  he  renewed  his  connection  with  Mr.  Knight,  tai 
prepared  'The  Pictorial  Sundi^  Book,'  and  wrote  'The 
Loat  Senses— Deabieos  and  Blindness '  for  '  Knight'i  W«dd; 
Volume.'  In  this  year  he  commenced  the  *  Cyclopcdis  « 
Biblical  Uterntnre,*  pnbliahed  by  A.  &C.  Black.  InlMThe 
nndertook  for  Mr.  Knight  a  new  edition  of  the '  Pictorial  fiible/ 
of  whidi  he  greatly  improved  the  notee,  and  whicii  est 
completed  in  four  volumes  in  1849.  For  this  raviaed  editioa 
he  received  upwards  of  GOOL  It  is  right  to  meotioo,  tlut 
alihough  Mr.  Kitto  in  hia  latter  years  was  uneasy  is  hit 
circumstances,  bia  difliculUea  were  not  cauaed  by  insdequte 
payments  by  his  various,  publishers;  nor  did  he  auitaio  laj 
loHs  whatever  by  any  one  of  them,  aa  ia  atated  in  bit 
'Biography.'  In  1648  he  had  commenced  on  bit  tm 
account  the  '  Journal  of  Sacred  Litemtnre,'  which  ww  cob- 
tinned  periodically  under  hia  ediloraliip  till  1B53,  but  1>* 
Bays  himself  that  it  never  prodnced  him  any  profit.  He  iIh 
engaged  in  various  other  works,  among  the  most  coniidenbla 
of  which  were  'Daily  Bible  lUustratioBs,'  two  serin,  in 
seven  volnmes,  of  which  the  first  Msvt  appeared  in  IMH^h 
and  the  laaond  in  1631-03.  In  Febrnary  18M  be  vu 
attacked  1^  n  patalytie  atrok^  from  which  he  never  ooob 
pletely  recovered.  lu  Augnit  he  went  to  Kanug*t*  «?»o^ 
expenendng  much  benefit.  He  bad  reoeived  a  {miiioo  w 
lOOl.  a  year  in  1800  from  her  Maje»tv,  and  |iis  fnendi 
having  raiaed  a  subscription  to  a  conaioerable  amonot 
relieve  him  from  embarraaaments,  he  went  to  Otnnan7.ua 
eetUed  at  Cannitadt  in  Wurtembeig.  Heie  be  dhd  oa 
Nof«Kb«  U,  1864.   Ha  had  ■       ip  1^  I? 
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vhom  1m  fawl  ft  lai^  fiunily.  She  wh  •  most  effBctive 
usistant  to  him  ia  hit  literary  Uboure,  and  a  wdulona  pro- 
moter of  hiB  comforta.  Since  hia  death  the  has  published  a 
biofinphy  of  her  late  hoabaad,  preoared  by  the  Kev.  J.  £. 
Uykod.  foaaded  on  materiali  la&  ny  hiioMlf  uth«r  in  the 
fono  of  jonniiili  or  of  iattwi. 
KLAQENFURT.  [CusiHnm.] 
KNIOHTON.  CIUDtfoaaaiM.] 
KNOT-GRASS.  [PottooBUK,  S.  l.J 
KOBELLITE.  [MwRBALoot,  5.  l.J 
KOLLAR,  JAK,  a  poet  and  preacher,  the  origimtor  of  the 
idfa  of  PaoslaTiam,  wia  bom  on  the  S9th  of  Joly  1793, 
according  to  Jungmaan'i  '  Hiatoir  of  Bohemian  Litorttare/ 
at  iloachowze,  to  the  coanty  oi  Tieotachia  in  Hungary, 
being  by  birth  a  SIovi^  or  one  of  the  Slavonic  race  of 
Donhem  HuDgair,  who  apeak  «  language  alun  to  that  of 
their  zMighboon  the  Bobemiani.  After  atodying  at  Pisaboig 
aod  Jena,  he  became  in  1819  pastor  of  a  Siovakian  evan- 
felical  congregation  at  Pesth.  In  18S3  and  1827  he  ianed 
u  two  volamee,  nnder  the  title  of  '  Narodnie  ZiHewauky,*  or 
*  National  Songs,*  an  interesting  coUeotran  of  the  pofHiIar 
poetiy  of  tli«  Slovaka,  iriiieh  nwad  a  aaeond  •ditimi  with 
■dditi«t%  is  1834  and  1835.  Unlike  Nma  other  Slorckian 
anthon  however,  ha  waa  bx  from  exhilMtiiig  *  aanow  and 
exctosiTe  attachment  to  his  natiTC  ditlect.  Coosideiiag  tlw 
Siovakian  as  too  circnmscrihed  in  its  range  to  be  eqoal  to  Uie 
dignity  of  literary  oompoattion,  he  took  for  the  langoage  of 
hia  wiitiaga  tlie  Bohemian,  though  it  was  at  the  time 
rejected  for  German  in  Bdiemia  itself  by  several  of  the 
oaiive  aethora.  In  1831  he  published  at  Prague  a  vo^me 
of  Bob«nian  aonneta,  under  the  title  of  '  Baana  ('  Poems  *) ; 
and  io  18jU  at  Buda,  a  new  edition,  under  tha  title  of 
'SJawy  Dcera'  ('The  Daoghter  of  Qloiy  *)•  The  copy  of 
the  wcond  edition,  in  the  British  Moteum,  formerly  belonged 
to  Bo  wring,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Safarik,  and  who 
baa  written  in  it,  "  This  is  a  very  rfmarkable  book,  and  how 
its  tnta  and  6ei7  ^irit  shoald  have  bniat  thia  Anstoiaii 
cmsorship  is  altogether  Qaintelligible  to  J.  B."*  The  leading 
idea  of  tlw  poems  ii  that  of  the  conmui  bond  of  union 
betwoen  all  the  Slavonic  nations,  Mid  the  work  waa  ia  aon- 
teqaene*  sot  looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  Hoagsriana, 
who  wera  anxious  to  see  their  Magyar  laoguage  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Hungary*  and  obMrved  with  apprehraiiion 
that  the  SUvoninns  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
StaTooiaos  to  the  south,  vrere  beginning  to  become  conscious 
of  their  relatioiiship.  Kollar  proeee-lM  more  and  more  to 
develop  bis  idea  in  hia  'Slawa  Bohynie'  ('The  Goddess 
S<&ra  or  Olory  *),  a  collection  of  philological  and  myth»> 
logical  eaxays,  and  in  a  work  in  German,  on  the  connection 
between  the  Slavonic  nces  and  dialttcta,  *  Ueber  die 
liifrviache  Wuchselseiti^^keit  iwischen  den  Stimmen  and 
Idimdarten  der  slawiscben  Nation*  (Peith,  1831).  In  thia 
pablicatioB  the  wish  for  a  geawal  comlanation  of  the  Slavimic 
ncea  ia  mora  i^anly  axpreaaad  than  ia  any  pravioos  one. 
The  aame  idea  pcrvadea  tha  'Castovia*  (Pesth,  1843),  a 
leeotd  of  a  jonrn^  to  Up|>er  Italyj  the  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria, 
BMdeby  Kollar  in  1841,chiefly  jE«  Uw  pupoaad  diaooveiing 
trace*  of  Slavonic  antiquity. 

AmoDg  bis  oiher  productions  ia  a  volume  of  aermona, 
'  K«aae  '  (Paath,  1831),  which  were  found  so  eloqaent  that 
tbey  wore  traaslated  into  several  languages.  Kollar  was 
obliged  to  leave  Pesth  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  muat 
in  the  same  year  have  seen  many  of  his  hopes  deatroyed  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Slavtmic  Congress  at  Pragne  oy  the 
cuaon  of  WindischHritLz.  In  the  next  year  he  wns,  pro- 
baUy  by  way  of  compensation,  named  profe»sor  of  ardueo- 
legy  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1861  be  made  a 
janmey  toMecklenbowt  to  study  the  remuns  of  the  Obotritea, 
and  UM  bia  return  to  Vianna  waa  anrprieed  by  death  on  the 
SQib  of  JaBoaiy  1852,  when  he  vis  prepuiag  lor  the  press 
t  German  wou^  *  l)as  alawiaeka  AltitiUiw/  intandad  to 
Dve  that  tha  andaiit  inhalutaBta  of  Italy  qnka  a  Slavonic 


The  work  of  Kollar  which  ia  chiefly]  admired  by  hia 
edmirsrs,  ia  bia  *  Slawy  Dcera,'  which  in  its  latest  shape,  as 
it  apfiears  in  hia  '  Bilk  Basnickd  *  ('  Poetical  Works ')  pub- 
hnhti  at  B  ida  in  1845,  ia  called  a  'Ivrico-epic  poem,'  in 
&ve  cutoa,  and  extends  to  62S  sonnets,  fiavuig  liitle  cunnee- 
tiou  eicepl  the  common  idea  of  '  Panslavism  '  which  pervades 
Uirm.  Whatever  the  merit  of  some  of  the  earlier  poriions, 
tL-re  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  later  additions  are 
■carcaly  —  I'nriT**^  to  awaken  respect  for  the  writarj  in  par^ 
tiealw  ioina  «aiiM  attack*  oa  Ur.  Piget  and  Uiia  Firaoi^ 


apparently  dictated  by  a  Ibeling  of  maaatmant  at  their 
hav  ng  spoken  well  of  tha  Hungarians.  The  ^rose  works  oI 
Kollar  contain  some  valuable  information,  which  is  however 
disfigured  bjr  an  oooasional  ontbraak  <^  the  same  spirit  of 
mere  Slavooie  nationality.  Savanl  of  Kollnr's  sonnets  are 
tianslaied  in  Sir  John  Bowring'a  work  oa  the  Bohemian  poebb 

KOLLYRITE.  [MiMBaaLboT.  &  IJ 

KOLN,orC0LN:  [&>loomb.] 

KONI YEH  (Konieb,  Koniah),  a  city  In  Aaia  Minor,  eajn- 
tal  of  the  pa^ic  of  Kanunao,  which  indudea  the  graatar 
part  of  PhryKia  and  Pamphylia,  ia  aitoatad  in  a  wide  plain  in 
37'  M'  N.  lat-  3S°  40'  &  long.,  30S  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Smyrna,  and  the  same  distance  S.E.  from  Coustantiuople. 
Popolation,  30,000.  The  town  is  surronnded  by  walls  built 
wiu  well-eat  blocks  of  stone,  and  strengthened  b^  square 
towers,  some  of  then  richly  ornamented  with  curnieea,  aia- 
besqoea,  lions'-heads,  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  walls 
rise  f I  om  the  brink  of  a  wide  fossa,  and  are  pierced  by  hand- 
some gateways,  some  of  which  are  constnctM  with  fragments 
of  ancient  structures.  Within,  tha  city,  when  seen  by 
Hamilton,  |^»aanted  little  axoapk  toia  and  dao^  i  laise 
apacea  In  oovared  with  ha^  <»  dilapidatad  noaqnaa  aiw 
maerted  heoaea.  The  modem  town  and  the  banata  oeenpy 
tha  more  aastam  part  of  the  site,  where  alio  ia  the  konak,  or 
palace  of  tha  paaba.  The  houiae  ve  low,  and  mostly  built 
of  son-dried  bricks  and  wood.  Tha  old  eaatl^  which  stands 
in  the  c«itre  of  the  town,  ia  crumbling  to  piecaa,  its  atono- 
&ciiigs  having  been  removed  to  build  the  pasha*a  konak. 
Koniyeh  contuns  many  beautiful  remuns  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture^ among  which  ma^  be  mentioned  tha  moa<iue  of  Sultan 
Alettin  on  the  castle  hill,  and  the  Injemi  Minareh  Djami 
(Mosque  with  the  Minaret  reaching  to  the  Stars),  which  is 
exquisitely  adoraod  with  delicate  tracery,  fretwork,  and 
mouldings.  Tlia  minareta  are  chie&y  oi^ glased  tilea  and 
bricks  of  variooa  colours,  red  and  blue  prevailing.  The  old 
Turkiah  prison,  which  foi  ma  part  of  the  weatem  wall,  ia  an 
interesting  half-ninad  strnataro,  bearing  aoma  naamblanoa 
to  a  gothw  eaatla  with  ita  minad  towan,  battlamanta,  and 
keep.  Tha  paaha'a  konak  ia  a  large  atiagglii^  bailding 
approached  by  a  raiaed  cusewi^  hatwoan  axtttiaiTa  barial- 

f rounds,  part  of  tha  nte  being  now  naed  as  a  cemetery, 
'he  other  objects  of  note  in  the  town  are  ita  large  basaar^ 
several  medreeaeb,  or  collies,  several  aepnlchral  ohapela,  a 
few  Annenian  churches,  the  public  bathe  and  khan",  and  the 
tomb  of  a  Moslem  aaint  venerated  all  over  Tarker.  The 
mannfacturea  are  oonfined  to  carpeta  wd  Uue  and  yellow 
marocco  leather.  Cotton,  wool,  and  skins  are  sent  to  Smyrna. 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ia  belted  by  a 
»mall  breadth  of  ganlea-around,  which  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
verdora  by  irrigation.  The  rest  of  the  plain  m  summer  is  a 
dusty  desert ;  in  winter  flooded  and  impaaMablo.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  fruit  aad  vegatablaa  cmafiy  fnm  tha  Ondc 
village  of  ZilUdk,  which  is  two  hoaia'  diatant,  and  aitaated 
in  a  gonte  amuw  tha  tradqrtio  hiUa  waatwara  of  Koniyeh. 
This  vilUge  is  inhabiiad  by  about  6000  Oraaki,  deaeendaats 
of  the  anmant  inhabitanta  of  Koniyelv  who  waia  drivan  oat 
and  obliged  to  aattla  hare  faiy  tha  Toriu  whan  lhay  oaptorad 
the  city. 

Koniyeh  is  the  aadent  Jamiim,  which  Xenophon  sajrs 
{'Anab.,'  i.  2)  was  in  Phry^a  i  in  latw  timea  it  waa  coda- 
dered  the  oapitat  of  Lycaonia.  Under  the  R(NDans  it  seems 
to  have  risen  in  importance.  Cicero  spent  tan  days  in  ico- 
ninm  on  his  way  to  Silida  Epiat.  ad  Atticwn,'  v.  80).  In 
the  first  age  of  Christianity  it  ia  described  aa  a  populous  dty 
inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Jews.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Bamabai 
prracbed  in  the  aynayogne  of  Icooiaoi.  Under  the  Greek 
emperors  the  dty  ooatuaed  to  batbamakropelia  of  I^reaooiai 
bnt  it  waa  wrested  from  them  Brat  by  tha  8araeana,Mtdafte^- 
wards  by  tha  Se^okiaa  Torka  aboat  a.D.  1076,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  thaur  dominiona.  Under  theSdjnkian  anltaaa, 
and  daring  the  period  of  the  Cnuades,  looainm  acqnirod  ita 
greatest  celebrity.  The  Seljakiaa  dynasty  and  power  tarml> 
Dated  in  1S94.  After  a  period  of  anarchy  the  dtjr  waa 
adzed  by  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empira  in 
Aaio,  which  bad  Brosa  tot  ita  c^>ital.  From  this  time 
Koniyeh  declined  rapidly.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  commander  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  completely  defeated  tha  Turka  near 
Koniyeh,  December  ao,  ISUSL 

A  Chiistian  synod  held  at  Icoainm  abont  a.D.  S30  pro- 
nounced agionst  tbe  validity  of  heretical  baptiam.  Koniyeh 
is  looked  upon  by  the  Moelems  aa  a  sacred  citv )  many  der- 
visbes  reside  in  it,  and  it  ia  viaited  by  many  pwima. 

(HaiiuUo%  SmmAn  m  Aaa  Mimr  inhpkmmgk  f(~. 
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Ortek  end  Ramm  Oeognpl^  ;  LimdM  GMgranliicedJimrnal, 
ToU.  viii.  and  x. ;  CmvtnatioM-Ltirirm  ;  UAri  d4  FSriJter 

KOSTENDJE,  or  KVSTENDJI,  a  sw-port  town  or  ntiier 
inllage  of  Torkey  in  Eorope,  U  litiuited  in  tiia  Dobmdscha  at 
tb«  eastern  tenniuatitm  of  the  fortification  called  Trajau'a 
Wall,  SSifi  miles  in  a  straight  line  nearly  dae  north  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  abont  40  miles  K.  from  RassoTa.  The  town, 
which  conBi^tH  of  abont  000  homes,  is  bnilton  tbe  westsbore 
of  the  Black  Sea  on  a  peninsular  projection  of  limestone 
rock,  which  rises  preeipitonsly  from  tne  sea  to  the  height  of 
about  100  feet^  and  shMten  the  fasriKntr  on  the  northern  nde. 
The  harbcnr  n  exposed,  except  on  the  north  ride,  and  ill 
adapted  for  lann  mipa,  having  in  jdaeet  only  7  feat  water, 
KoKendje  occnpiea  tM  rite  of  an  ancient  town,  ObiiriaiifiBiia, 
which  ii  said  to  have  been  founded  end  named  from  Gonstan- 
tine  the  Great.  It  retains  in  it«  ivined  mole  traces  of  Roman 
nascniy.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  corn.  The  project  of 
opening  a  channel  for  the  Daoabe  across  tbe  Dobmdscba  by 
the  chain  of  Ukes  called  the  Kara-6n  into  the  harhonr  of 
Kostendje  has  been  often  mooted.  rOoMDOMU,  8.  S.1 

KOTHEN.  rCiETH«N.] 

KOZLOFF.  TEoPATORU.] 

KRAIN,  or  CaRNIOLA,  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian 
smpire,  is  bounded  N.  by  Caiinthia,  E.  by  Styria  and  Croatia, 
S.  hv  Croatia  and  the  Kiistenlsnd,  and  w.  by  Friuli  and  the 
circle  of  Gorz.  Tbe  area  is  3638  square  miles,  and  the 
pwQlation,  according  to  tbe  census  of  1660-01,  was  463,956. 

The  surbce  is  extmnel^  rnned  and  moantainon*.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Camie  Alps  penetrates  into  the  north- 
west of  the  crownland,  where  it  terminates  in  the  mass  of 
Mount  Terglou,  the  hi({hest  point  of  which  rises  to  10,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  northern  bonndair  is 
fbnned  by  sn  offset  or  contionatitm  of  tbe  Camic  Alps, 
which  Fpritif^  from  the  main  chain  near  the  villase  of 
Weifisenfels  in  the  north-western  anftle  of  tbe  crownland, 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  Drave  and  tbe  Save, 
and  running  in  a  general  sonth-east  direction  between 
Carinthia  aud  Camiols,  through  CroaUa  and  Slavonia,  where 
it  terminates  in  the  valley  of  the  Danabe.  This  ran^e, 
which  is  distinguished  by  different  names,  covers  with  its 
ramifications  all  that  part  of  the  crownlnnd  which  lies  north 
of  the  Save,  its  highest  points  being  the  Loibelberg  (0477  feet), 
the  Sattelberg  briber  east,  and  the  Steiner  Alpa  to  the  ntnih 
of  the  village  of  Stein,  which  rise  10,000  fset  above  the  level 
of  the  eea.  These  monntains  are  distingtuabed  Vt  their 
aingnlar  formi,  and  cmisiBt  of  steep,  mggfd,  and  tat  the  most 
part  naked  mauea  of  limestone,  with  but  scanty  vegetation 
and  little  timber.  They  are  crossed  by  three  roads,  one 
from  Villaeh  to  Laybach  by  the  Wonen  Pass  and  the  Upper 
Santbal ;  a  second  from  Klagenfart  to  I^ybach  by  the 
Leobel  or  Loibel  Pass  (4032  feet) ;  and  a  third  from  Mar- 
burg and  Cilli  to  Laybach  by  the  Trojana  Pass,  which  is  also 
traversed  by  the  Vienna-Trieste  railway,  now  open  as  far  as 
Laybach.  In  tbe  angle  between  the  main  chain  of  the 
Carnic  Alps  and  the  chain  that  forms  their  contiooation 
south-eastward,  the  Save  has  its  rise  in  the  gliden  that  cover 
the  northern  flanks  of  Monnt  Terglon. 

The  central  and  sootheni  pans  of  the  crownland  are 
coveted  the  Jalian  or  Krainer  Alpe,  and  their  ramifi- 
cations. The  Julian  Alpe  nn  tonth-east  from  Mount  Terslon 
between  the  Upper  Save  and  the  Isonso  to  Monnt  Sleek  in 
Croatia,  reaching  the  height  of  7468  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
Snisnik,  or  Scbneebeiv,  close  to  the  Croatian  frontier.  A 
brancb  runs  sonthwardfnHU  the  main  chain  near  Idria  along 
the  northern  and  eastern  edge  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria ; 
and  along  the  western  side  of  this  ridge  to  the  south  of  the 
Wippach  extends  a  stony  wilderness  called  the  Karst,  which 
is  a  plateau  of  limestooe  rocks  abounding  with  strange 
chasms  and  fissures  and  fnnnel-nbaped  cavities,  infested  by 
forioos  winds,  and  almost  entirely  destituto  of  vegetation. 
In  all  this  region  there  ie  not  a  single  tree ;  in  a  few  sheltered 
spots  a  little  com  is  grown,  and  the  vine  is  seen  to  creep 
along  the  ereviees  of  the  rocks.  The  Karat  is  connected  by 
the  Nanas  Monntains  (4000  fiset)  near  Wippach  with  the 
main  chun  of  the  Jalian  Alps,  here  called  Smbwunerwald. 
from  the  Schneebeig  a  braneh  of  tho  Joliu  Alpa  runs 
between  the  Kulpa  and  the  Onrk,  readuDg  in  the  sammit  of 
Janemig  an  elevation  of  above  6000  feet,  and  atretohing  op 
to  the  Save  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  tM  crownland.  The 
Julian  Alps  consist  of  grannlons  limesUme  which  is  thattered 
uto  ragged  ftsgnwnts,  nnt  by  chasms,  and  fall  of  grottoes, 
cmm^  and  antestaand  piMw  ■baudiDg  wiA 


beantifnl  stalactites.  The  tain  that  &lli  and  the  snow  tbit 
melts  upon  them,  form  streams,  which  for  the  moit  part 
flow  in  Bubtenanean  channels,  and  the  want  of  moittnre  it 
the  aur&ce  gives  these  mountains  an  aspect  of  tlw  acit 
repulsive  barrenness.  It  is  sud  that  there  are  sbote  lOOO 
grottoes  and  caverns  in  the  Julian  Alps,  the  molt  eelebnt»l  of 
which  are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adklsbkm.  \S.  \\ 
Innumerable  rivulets  disappear  in  the  calcareuoB  uil,  ud 
periodical  fountaiuM  sprine  forth ;  even  lai;ge  streami  plocge 
more  thm  once  into  the  chasms,  which  interrect  the  nifioi 
of  the  region,  and  poisuo  for  a  time  an  nn^ergnmiid  coone. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  valleys  |niaent  pctareiqvs  nuanj, 
especially  those  of  the  Save  and  iu  feeders,  and  the  WippidL 
The  prindpal  ro^  that  cross  the  Jalian  Alps  ia  CuuoU 
lesd  inm  lAybach  to  Idria,  and  from  Laybach  bj  tbe 
AdelsbexB  Pass  (8169  feet)  across  the  Kant  to  Trinte. 
This  last  IB  intersected  by  a  road  from  G6n  thrau^St-Tdt, 
and  Senosetseh  to  Finme. 

Excq>t  in  the  river-valleyi  which  form  a  cnmparatiT'l; 
small  portion  of  the  surface,  the  soil  is  very  anfraitfd.uktid 
mountains,  rocky  levels,  marshes,  or  sandy  flats,  heing  tin 
prevailing  characters  oi  tbe  country.  The  cUuiate  od  thi 
mountains  and  uplands  is  sharp ;  the  winters  severe 
long;  snow  disappears  from  the  mountain  tops  oolylatbt 
height  of  summer.  The  Bora,  or  north-eaal  winds,  at  finn 
sweep  the  Karst  and  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  eooBbj 
with  farious  violence.  In  the  glens  and  vallevs  the  knI  n 
better,  in  manv  parts  fertile,  the  climate  moco  milda,  ani 
the  vine,  tiie  chestnut,  and  maize  flourish.  I^,  barley,  esl^ 
somo  wheat,  potatoes,  pulse,  flax,  hops,  and  but  sre  gn«a 
In  some  parts  the  mountain  slopes  are  clothed  witb  pis^ 
oak,  and  beech  forests,  but  they  have  been  considanlily 
thinned  for  the  use  of  tbe  smelting-fumaces.  On  tn 
mountains  many  rare  Alpine  plants,  medicinal  berbi  ud 
roots  are  found.  Homed  cattle  and  horses  are  stoall ;  ivine 
and  poultry  abound.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  deer,  viM 
boars,  the  chamois  goat,  foxes,  &c.  Bears  and  wolves  in 
rare.  Birds  of  prey  are  numerous.  Of  game-fowl  tbi 
principal  kinds  are  pheasanta,  bustards,  partridges,  mipa, 
and  waterfowl.  Among  the  minerals  the  most  important 
are  iron,  qoickrilver,  copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  slum,  eoili 
marble,  n^psum,  rock-crystal,  &e.  The  great  quickiilnT 
mines  of  Idria  in  the  west  of  the  crownland,  have  been  long 
funons ;  the  entrance  to  them  is  in  the  middle  of  tbe  Ion 
of  Idria ;  they  formerly  yielded  16,000  cwta.  yearly.  Tbe 
indnstfial  prodncts  oompriae  diiefly  bar-iron,  iron  sad  ited 
articles,  sndi  as  scythes,  rickles^  nails,  files,  &c. ;  o>)^ 
articles,  woollen-cloth,  leather,  boon,  lace,  pottery,  puer, 
straw-hate,  canvass,  horse-hair  sieves,  tiles,  Oennaa  tisoe)', 
dec.  A  good  number  of  the  popalation  are  emplt^ed  in  miniitf 
and  metallurgy.  Then  is  a  eonsidenble  tiade  utisteui 
firewood. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Save  and  tbe  Isonto.  Tin 
Save,  or  Sau,  rises  on  the  northern  flank  of  Monnt  Terglao, 
and  mns  first  eastward  along  that  mountain  mass,  and  tba 
southward  for  a  short  distance  to  ite  junction  vith  the 
Savenitia ;  ite  course  is  then  sonth-south-east  to  tbe  neigk- 
bonrhood  of  Laybach,  in  which  the  river  Laybach  joioi  it  M 
iU  right  bunk.  The  river  then  mns  eastward  till  it  isaehcs 
the  boundary,  along  which  it  nna  in  a  soaih-esst  dirtctm 
till  it  enters  Croatia  a  few  miles  below  ite  janctioo  wiib  tb« 
Gnrk,  which  passes  Nenatidtl.  The  /ssiw  (the  aoaut 
So^iva)  risee  on  the  sonthera  slope  of  Monnt  TergloQ,  ma 
which  it  runs  southward  thnogh  the  western  part  of  Csn^ 
and  the  circle  of  Gorlz  in  the  Kustenland.  At  a  ibert 
distance  above  Aqiiileia  the  Isonzo  divides  into  twobrineb^ 
the  Isonzato  and  the  Sdobbo,  which  inclose  tbe 
Mororina,  and  after  their  re-union  enter  the  Qalf  of  TneriA 
Tbe  principal  feeders  of  tbe  Isonzo  sre,  on  tbe  ri^bt,  iw 
Torre,  which  drains  a  part  of  the  province  of  Frinli,  uxl 
the  left  the  IdrU  and  the  Wippach,  both  of  whicb  Si*  '"  * 
north-west  direction,  the  former  passing  tbe  town  of  wfA 
and  entering  the  Isonzo  above  Canal,  tbe  latter  EiUioK 
it  between  Gorez  and  Gradisca.  Both  the  Ssve  aod  tb« 
Isonzo  are  subject  to  innndationa  on  the  moltiog  of  the  tfof 
in  spring  and  after  the  aatomnal  rains.  The  Bsvs  bun* 

gible  in  Caniola,  and  a  river-port  has  bsen  ^^"".^ 
teinbruck,  a  station  <m  the  ViennapTrieste  nilny  to  •** 
south  of  Cilli.  The  Isonio  is  navigable  for  smril  Tssseli  w 
about  10  miles  above  ite  mouth.  Both  streams  are 
for  floating  timber  down  from  the  mountain  '''"'^^  jll! 
Isonzo  formed  port  of  the  eastern  boundsiyof  Itslv  """JT 
Fmich  empim.  The  iasba^  ahovo  mMitioB«l,ri«i 
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AMAog  undei  the  Bams. of  Pott/  thii  stteam  lows  itnlf 
in  the  fptto  of  Adelibeig  and  reappeen  in  the  Un»,  which 
loin  nnki  below  the  «ai£u^  bat  reappean  at  the  village  of 
Ober-lATbaeh,  whrae  it  beannea  navinble  for  boati.  The 
lemarkable  Lake  of  C&rimit^  or  .Ziruiita,  ia  notioad  in  a 
Kurata  article. 

The  cTOwnland  is  dirided  into  10  circles  With  the 
onptiim  of  Laybach  and  Idria  the  towns  are  small. 
itek,  or  Laffiaek,  ih»  capital  of  the  enwiilaiid,  is  sitaated  in 
46*1' 48^  N.lat,  14»30'  E.  long.,  8S8  miles  8.  by  E.  frem 
ViftiBi  bf  th«  VioiDa-TVieate  rww^ ;  in  an  •rtenaiTe 
sear  the  month  «f  the  navi^ble  river  Laybach,  which 
Mia  the  aty  into  two  parts,  connected  by  five  bridges ; 
and  has  with  its  eight  sabnibs  ahoat  13,000  inhabitants.  It 
ii  I  tdabop's  see,  and  has  a  fine  eatiiedral,  twelve  other 
chDrcliea,  a  lyeenm,  a  gymnaaiao),  and  many  other  public 
iutitatioiu.  The  diief  indostrial  prodacta  of  Layhach  are 
porcelain,  linen,  and  refined  sogar ;  there  is  an  active  transits 
tnde  from  the  interior  to  TriMte,  in  which  direction  a 
nilny  ii  in  coarse  of  constmction.  The  citadel,  sitaated 
«  a  commanding  eminence,  ia  now  osed  as  a  prison.  At  a 
diort  diitanea  to  the  north  of  the  town  there  is  a  stone 
\fii^  of  11  arches,  640  pacea  in  length,  over  the  Save. 
Uvbich  is  edebrated  for  the  eongreaa  held  there  in  1821. 
"Hie  other  towns  are  Siein,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Btwni  Alps,  from  Um  anmnita  of  which,  10,274  feet  above 
the  lerd  of  the  sea,  than  is  a  magnificent  prospect  over 
Ctnatii ;  Kminbm^  vith  the  castle  of  Kieselstoen ;  Nen- 
nurktl,  &mons  for  the  mannfaetnre  of  scythes,  aicUes,  &e. : 
MM  of  tiiese  towns  have  so  many  as  2000  inhabitants. 

AiesifsAf,  the  capital  of  a  circle,  is  beaatifally  sitaated  on 
ibe  rirer  Oark,  38  miles  EjB.B.  from  Laybach.  It  is  a  very 
pfitj  regnlarly-bailt  town,  with  three  charchM,  a  gym- 
usiam,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  abont  8000  inhabitants. 

The  only  other  place  of  importance  is  Idria,  a  mining 
lown,  hm'oaa  for  ita  qnicksilver  mines,  which  were  acei- 
dnt'lly  diacovered  hy  a  peasant  in  the  year  1497.  .It  a 
ntoated  partly  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  sarroanded 
by  high  moantains,  S2  milea  W.from  Laybach,  on  the  banks 
if  the  little  river  Idria,  and  partly  on  several  low  hills,  of 
eliich  that  called  Meant  Cuvary  is  diatii^oished  by  its 
Vight  and  pictaresque  form.  The  town  consists  of  between 
WO  and  000  honses,  and  has  abont  6000  inhal»taots,  who 
n\Msi  partly  by  lace-making  and  straw-plaiting ;  bat  the 
rnin  part  are  employed  in  the  mines  and  works.  A  large 
baildinit  called  Schfoss,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  contains 
the  officea  of  the  manner  of  the  mines ;  close  to  it  ia  the 
atrance  to  the  nine  a  large  iron  gate,  which  opens  to  a 
hotitontal  passsge  hewn  in  the  si>lid  rock,  leading  to  a  flight 
of  TS7  steps  cat  in  the  limestone  rock,  which  are  kept  in 
pofKt  order  and  provided  with  a  hand-rail.  At  the  foot  of 
this  staircase  there  is  a  small  aisle  serving  aa  a  chapel  where 
tiw  miners  peiform  their  devotions  before  they  proceed  into 
tltt  mine,  ind  where  a  couple  of  tapers  baming  on  the  altar  help 
<9  cheer  the  gloom  that  reigns  in  these  labterruiean  caverns. 
The  lintor  {noceedii^  from  this  chapel  soon  Toaahea  variovs 
adilsronniog  in  all  directions,  and  wonld  hmb  be  bewil- 
dntd  in  the  labyrinth  withovt  ft  gnide.  This  mine  ia  one 
*f  the  greyest  cariontiea  in  the  Aostrlan  empire,  and  nn- 
*qittDea  for  the  order,  faeaaty,  and  safetv  which  are 
■tmuird  in  every  part  The  noxions  exhalations  of  the 
fHidoilver,  which  sensibly-  affect  respiratiim,  and  the  anffb- 
m'niif  hcAt,  Boon  make  ihe  visitor  anxiona  to  return  to  the 
M|t  of  day,  to  which  he  ascends  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  in 
■  kind  »f  box  or  case,  which  lands  him  on  the  surface  of  the 
'uth.at  a  great  distance  from  the  spot  at  which  he  entered. 

fteatest  depth  .of  the  mine  is  7fiO  fret.  About  IfiO  tons 
^  mercury  are  prodoced  annually.  The  Btami>ing>mill8, 
vuhiDg-honses,  furnaces,  and  roasting-houMes  for  the  refine- 
■nt  of  the  mercurial  ore  are  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
isn.  Besides  the  qnicksilver-worka  there  is  a  manuhetory 
rf  ^mabar,  which  produces  1800  cwts.  annually.  In  the 
J^ty  there  are  marble,  jasper,  and  fteestono.  All  the  eata- 
™iliiDcnts  for  smelting,  refining,  fto.,  are  admirably  arranged, 
sa^tlttrearevariooa  benevolent  inetitatiomforthe  poor  miners, 
vhoK  health  ia  most  dreadfully  impaired  by  the  deleterious 
*tmt^here  in  which  tiiey  ply  tt»ir  sickly  trade.  These 
'■uoe*,  the  grottoes  of  Adefsherg,  and  the  Lake  <tf  Cnrknita, 
an  edebrated  as  '  the  three  aighta  of  Camiola.' 

Camiola  vaa,  nntil  the  political  arrangement  of  the 
Aiutriaa  em{riie  in  1849,  divided  into  the  three  circles  of 
Idybach,  NeustSdtl,  and  Adelsbew,  which  corresponded 
*nk  the  <ditr  divinow     Uppw,  mwotj  and  Inner  Knia 


respectively,  and  formed  the  government  of  Laybach.  Krain 
was  early  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Slavonic  stock,  and 
formed  in  the  10th  eentaiy  an  independent  margraviat^ 
which  at  a  later  period  the  dakes  of  Aastria  and  Carinthia 
dirided  between  them,  and  which  was  raised  in  the  ISth  een- 
taiy to  a  dukedom.  The  duchy  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrol  in  1835  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Qon,  from  whom  it  came, 
through  bilare  of  male  issue,  to  the  house  of  Anstria  in 
1364.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809  Krain  waa  ceded 
to  Fimnee,  and  constituted  part  of  the  Myrian  proriooes. 
In  1613  it  uain  came  into  the  poasesrion  of  Aasttiajand 
formed  part  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Illyrit.  [Illt&ia.] 

KRAS1N8KI,  COUNT  VALERIAN;  was  a  native  of  the 
andant  Polish  province  of  White  Russia,  and  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family.  The  branch  to  which  be  belonged 
embraced  at  an  early  period  tho  Protestant  hith,  to  which 
he  adhered.  He  received  a  snperior  clusical  education,  and 
while  yet  a  yoani{  man  was  appointed  chief  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  ntinistry  of  public  iustmction  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  which  waa  chained  with  the  auperii<tendenee  of  the 
various  classes  of  disseuters.  He  was  zealons  in  his  endea- 
vours to  promote  iastraction  among  them,  and  especially 
exerted  himself  in  the  establiahment  of  a  college  at  Warsaw 
for  the  edaeation  of  Jewrish  rabbia.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  valuable  works,  especially  those  on  scientific 
snojectSihe  was  tho  first  to  introdoea  stweotype  printing 
into  Poland,  and  this  was  not  aeeomplisliied  witoont  a  eon- 
aiderable  diminntion  of  his  own  iocome.  When  the  Polish 
nvolntioniBts  of  1630  had  proclaimed  tho  throne  of  PoUnd 
vacant,  and  organised  a  national  government,  with  Prince 
Czartoryaki  aa  president,  a  diplomatic  mission  was  sent  to 
England,  of  which  Coant  Valerian  Kra^inski  waa  a  member. 
When  the  Rassian  armies  in  1631  had  overpowered  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  hix  countrymen,  he  was  still  in 
England,  where  he  then  became,  with  many  others  of  his 
countrymen,  a  penniless  exile.  After  having  instructed 
himself  in  the  English  languai^e,  he  attached  himself  to 
literature  as  a  means  of  support,  and  became  the  author  of 
several  valoable  works.  He  resided  in  London  during  the 
first  twenty  yeara  of  his  aiiil«,  and  during  the  Usi  five  in 
Edinhntgh,  whm  ho  died  December  Siad,  1806.  He  was  ft 
man  of  varied  leuning,  and  possessed  entenaivo  information, 
especially  on  all  maiten  omnected  irith  the  Bbtvtmie  races. 
Hie  oonversation  was  instractive  and  his  nuuinon  elegant, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  beat  society. 

His  most  imiwrtant  works  ate  the  foUnwing: — 'The  Rise, 
Prc^ss,  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  iit  Poland,'  S  vols. 
8t'0,  18^9-40 ;  *  Fftnslaviam  and  tiermanism,'  12mo,  London, 
1848 ;  '  Lectures  on  the  R^li^ious  History  <>f  the  Slavonic 
Nations,'  6vo,  London,  1849;  'Sketch  of  the  Rel'eous 
History  of  the  Slavonian  Nations,'  8vo,  Etiiab.,  1651 ;  '  Mon- 
tenegro and  the  SlavonianH  in  Turkey,'  8vo,E^inb.  1663;  *A 
Treatise  on  Relics,  by  J.  Calrin,  newly  translated  from  the 
French  Original,  with  an  Introductory  DisKortation  on  the 
Miraculous  Images  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  UuHSO-Greek 
Chnrohes,'  6vo,  1864.  He  published  also  some  smaller 
works  and  pamphltfts  on  recent  political  subjecta,  esptcially 
on  thoa*  connected  with  the  restoration  of  Poland. 

KROKYDOLITE.  [MiHaaatoaY,  &  1.] 

KUGLBB,  FRANZ  THbOUOR^  Professor  of  the  RistoiT 
of  Art  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Berim,  was  bora  on  the  19tli 
of  January  1806,  at  Stettin  in  Pomerania.  On  the  completion 
of  his  collegiate  atndies  Herr  Kogler  especially  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  early  history  of  painting  and  architecture, 
for  which  purpose  he  made  a  prolonged  stay  at  Heidelberg, 
and  aahseqiiently  risited  Italy.  Poetry  and  music  also 
occupied  much  of  his  attentioo,  and  he  in  1830  gave  evid>;neo 
of  his  attainments  in  these  arta  by  the  publication  of  his 
'  Sketch  Book,'  in  which  he  included  original  compositions  in 
poetry,  music,  and  linear  dMi«[n ;  he  also  in  1633  published 
with  Roinick  an  artisti^  aoi^-book.  Bat  the  more  important 
as  well  aa  the  most  nnmeroua  of  his  writings  abont  thii 
time,  were  those  on  the  history  of  art  dnrinii  the  middle  a^ ; 
though  the  aits  of  andent  Oreece  and  Rome  (and  partica- 
laily  the  sabiect  of  potycbromy,  on  which  he  pahlished 
*  Ueber  die  Polyehromie  der  Oriechischen  Arcfaitectnr  and 
Sculptor  and  ihre  Orensen,'  4to,  Berlin,  1835}  also  engaged 
bis  pen.   His  great  work  Uie '  Handbnch  der  Qeschicfate  der 


Halerei  *  (Handbook  of  the  Histrny  of  Paintins  from  the 
of  Constanliae  to  the  Present  Time)  appeared  in  8  vols.  >' 

ly  his  learr 
ly,  and 


1837,  It  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  his  learr 
countrymen  and  by  students  of  art  generally,  and  ' 
qokUy  trualated  into  Ute  leading ' 
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Englud  th«  tnniktion  appeared  in  parti,  the  '  Behoola  of 
Fainting  in  Italy,  tranalated  by  a  Lady  [Iddy  Eaitlake], 
Witli  Notaa  by  Sir  Charles  Eaatlake,*  in  IB49 ;  and  rab- 
aaqaentiy,  tie  'German,  Flemish,  and  Dutoh  Schools  of 
Painting,*  and  the  *  Spanish  and  French  Schools  of  Painting,' 
nuder  the  editonhip  of  Sir  Edmond  Head.  A  second  edition 
of  the  '  Handbnch '  was  i»sned  in  XSfiO,  in  which,  wiih  the 
■Hislance  of  Dr  J,  BureUiardt,the  work  was  to  a  great  extent 
xemodeUed,  and  a  large  amoaut  of  new  materials  embodied ; 
and  Irom  this  nviaed  work  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake'a  version  of  the  *  Italiui  Schools'  was  pablitthed  in 
S  Toll.  Svo,  with  additional  notes  and  npwanb  of  a  linndred 
avUiiWi  from  the  old  masten,  by  Mr,  O.  Sduuf,  thna  render- 
ing the  Engliah  tranalatioB  of  this  portion  of  tho  work  of 
even  mora  warn  than  the  original.  Of  Dr.  Kngler'a  othw 
works,  which  are  somewhat  nameroas,  nia^  be  named  his 
'OeechichtoFriedrichsdes  Qrossen :  sezeichmt  von  A.Meniel* 
(8to,  Leipa,,  1640),  tniuhud  into  Bngluh  hj  A.  lioasrty, 


tinder  the  title  of  '  History  of  Frederic  the  Oieat  *  (Load. 
1844)  i  '  BeschreibmiB  der  Kiuut-Soh&tu  tod  Berlin 
Potsdam'  (164U)  ('Description  of  the  ATt.TTea>iiiet  ia 
Berlin  and  Poudam '),  a  work  of  mach  more  Uboar  and  ie> 
search  than  its  tille  woaid  indicate;  'Karl  Friedridi 
Schiiikel :  eine  Charakteristik  seiner  KnnstlariKhsD  Wirk* 
samkeit '  ('  Schinkel :  the  InQuence  of  his  Theoriei  of  An '), 
1843;  'Han<ll>uch  der  KunHtgeachicbU  *  (Statti.  IMS),  a 
distinct  work  from  the  *  Handbnch  der  Oeeoiiebic  der 
Malerei*  Both  these  works  appeared  at  Stottgart  ia  184S, 
where  also  was  published  (164iH}3)i  a  folio  atlas  of  pUtai  t» 
illaitrate  his  historioa  of  art.  Fv  mm  than  twutr 
yenis  Dr.  Kogler  lectured  in  the  ITrnveraity  of  Fradniik 
William,  aa  well  u  iu  the  Rojal  Aoadeny  of  Berlin ;  ui 
also  filled  for  some  Tcan  as  important  pontini  ii  thi 
Ministry  of  Poblie  Instractioa.  He  died  Maroh  IG^  1B68. 
KUPFERINDIO.  [Minebumt>  S.  1.1 
KUPfEASCOAUM.  [MuiBUUHiy,  &  1.] 


LABUAN,  in  isUnd  in  tho  Malay  AroUpelaso*  ud  the 
ssat  of  a  ^tiah  oohmisl  government,  is  utBstod  near  tho 
north-west  coast  of  the  idand  of  Borneo,  and  30  miles  M. 
from  the  town  of  Borneo,  in  6*  S2'  M.  lat.,  llfi*  E.  long. 
The  island  is  aboat  10  miles  in  length,  6  miles  in  breadth, 
and  SC  miles  in  circnmferenoe.  The  population  in  1866 
was  1696.  The  island  ia  well  supplied  with  good  water,  and 
contains  ooal.  Ii  was  c«ded  to  Uie  Britieb  in  1646,  and  the 
colonial  govemnieul  was  establiahed  on  it  at  the  bukinning 
of  Oo'uber  1848. 

The  locality  on  which  the  government  establishment  was 
formed  consists  of  a  narrow  and  slightly  raised  ridge  on  the 
sea-shora.  forming  the  outer  edge  of  a  low  fl«t,  ulled  the 
Plain,  which  is  in  many  parts  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  was  couvorled  into  a  marsh  during  the  rains.  The  area 
of  the  Plain  probaUy  dose  nut  eicMd  100  aores.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  inland  side  by  swampy  tracts  of  jangle. 
Th»  I  arbour  is  tolerably  good.  The  unheAlthincss  of  the 
marthy  giound  in  the  Plain  has  been  considerably  abated  in 
conaequence  of  the  conatruotion  of  a  canal,  by  which  the 
w«ter  ia  carried  off. 

The  coal  is  wroof^t  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  island. 
The  Diin«B  have  be«Q  taken  by  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
Company,  who  in  1851  exported  6032  tons  of  coal,  of 
which  938  tons  were  supplied  to  vessels  belonging  to  the 
British  navy.  During  1862  there  entered  inwards  1198 
ships  and  prahue,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  6333  tous ;  and 
th««  cleared  ontwards  27,of  an  aggregate  burden  of 6053  tons. 
Theimptffts  in  1868  were  valued  at  30,970/,;  the  exporU 
at  16.664/.  The  principal  experts  were:— Coal,  6448/.; 
tago,  2879/.;  birds^-nests,  I937JL ;  jearls,  16802.;  sndcam- 
ph(v,  1669^  The  principal  item  oi  revenne  is  the  royalty 
on  ooal.  Farm  licei<cea  are  increasing  in  valiM^  im|KOvad 
rentals  being  obtained  at  each  succeeding  sale. 

LACHMaNN,  KARL,  profeaor  in  th«  University  of 
fiei  lin,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  occupied 
a  high  rank  amo>  g  the  criucs  ar>d  i^ilologt«ts  of  Qermany. 
He  was  born  at  Brunswick  on  the  4th  of  March  17b3.  In 
that  town  he  reo-ivad  bis  eaily  education,  «nd  under  his 
teacher,  Konrad  Heusin>ier,  was  first  awakened  his  love  for 
literature.  For  one  fteeston,  in  1809,  he  attended  the  lee- 
tnrea  of  Hermatin  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  next 
{Hirsued  his  studies  in  that  of  Gottii^n,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dissen,  Scholse,  and  Buasen,  he  founded  a  philo- 
kgiwl  society  in  1811.  Whilo  at  Gotiingen,  Benecke  lee- 
tured  upon  the  old  Ociman  liteminre.  which  probably 
dtmted  ladimaBn'a  attenUon  mora  particularly  towards  it, 
and  at  a  later  period  led  to  much  valoable  criticism  mpon 
and  editions  of  many  of  the  early  Oerman  writers.  During 
Uie  ahoit  war  occasioned  by  Bouaparte's  return  from  Elba  to 
France  in  1816,  Lachmann  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Pms- 
Bian  service,  in  which  be  continued  till  the  end  of  thst  year. 
In  1816  his  edition  of  Piopertius,  which  he  had  pret'ved 
at  Gdtiincen.  was  pnblishaia  at  hngtigi  and  at  Kntttr  of 
.that  year  as  zead  his  lovbsUoHL  mmgf  faiCm  tbi  Owwatf 


of  Berlin,  '  tJshw  dia  nnpriindiehe  Oestalt  dm  GeAUi 
von  der  Niebelanfien  Notb '  (*  On  the  Original  Form  of  tb 
Poem  on  the  Nieoelnngen  Calamities').  After  this  bi  m 
appointed,  in  rapid  sacoession,  teacher  at  the  OyniuiiiB 
and  professor  at  the  University  of  Kdnigobeig,  sad  fro- 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  last  promotton  U 
sttained  in  1827.  Highly  esteemed  as  an  acsdemic  tetchei, 
and  sedeloos  in  the  ^sonarge  of  bis  duties,  he  nemtheleti 
actively  eoutinued  his  literary  labours.  Many  of  tbew  v<n 
critical  or  philosophical  es--<ay8  contrihuted  to  penodiul 
works.  Of  bis  distinct  works,  the  more  important  Dsve  hm 
his  essays  on  the  Niebelungen  Lied  aud  ou  Homer  ('  Belrulh 
tnoften  uber  die  Ilias'),  which  are  both  masterly  iprcinKii 
of  criticism.  His  latt  was  the  substance  of  two  keUm 
delivered  before  the  Berlin  Aodemy  in  1638  and  IW.  Ia 
1834  and  in  1848  ho  published  two  editions  of  the  Nt* 
Teaiament,  th*  last  with  the  Vulgate  tiuslatioa,  ia  vlucb 
he  endeavoured  to  revtore  tlie  text  to  th«t  of  the  Srd  ssd  m 
centuries.  In  the  cla8^ieal  department  be  published : 'Di 
Choriris  Systematia  Tragicorura  GrBC',*  Boiin.  1819;  *u 
<De  Menaura  Tragwliorum,'  Berlin,  1828;  with  csrelallf 
prepared  editions  of  Catullus,  Tiijullus,  Terence,  IWuiu^ 
and  Avianos,  at  intervals  firaui  1889  to  1846 ;  one  of  Gaiu, 
so  important  to  the  students  of  the  Romnn  jurispnidssce,  it 
I84I ;  and  essays  upon  Doeitheus  and  Ulpian  iu  the  niots 
volume  of  Savigny's  *  Zeitschrift.'  Most  of  these  wxti 
have  gone  through  more  than  one  edition.  His  sttectioB 
however  was  never  diverted  from  tho  early  literature  of  ue 
north  of  Europe.  In  1816  he  translated  the  first  velswN 
P.  E.  Miiller's  '  SagabiblioUiek in  1880  a  selectioa  bm 
the  Hifh-Oerman  poeU  of  the  lath  eeutniyi  i&  168B  a 
edition  of  the  <  Niebelttngen  Uod  i'  in  1887  an  cditiM  «l 
the  poems  of  Walther  dor  Vcgelweide }  in  the  same  yssr,  ia 
conjunction  with  Benecke,  an  edition  of  Haita»s>^ 
'  Iwein in  1833,  an  edttion  of  the  poems  uf  WoUnm 
Esohenbaeb;  in  1838,  Hartmaim's  'Gregor,*and  thepMOl 
of  Uliich  von  Uohtenstein  in  1841.  These  were  all  pivp»d 
with  great  can,  and  aceompanied  with  valua>>le  nm»n^ 
He  elso  contritmted  numerona  paperx  to  the  'Rbeiaiicbea 
Museum,*  and  rr-ad  oth*  rs  before  tOe  Berlin  Academy, 
most  noticeable  are  '  Ueber  alUiochdeutscbe  fietoDimi  tw 
Vetskunat'  (  On  the  early  High  German  AeocDtostios  aB4 
Versification  *), '  Ueber  sWn  und  Sagen.'  and  '  Usber  dis 
Hildebrandalied.'  He  alw)  published  an  exoeUent  mti'^ 
edition  of  Lessing'a  ooUected  works,  in  13  voU,  B«w>; 
1838^}  and  an  edition  of  Klenae's  « Philological  &>>v^ 
Taffhmsnn  is  likewise  the  aathor  of  a  translatioa  of  SluM- 
psrs's  sooneta,  pablishod  in  1880 ;  and  of  'llaebeUf  V» 
iished  in  1839.  He  died  in  Uaivh  18SI. 

LACTAMIDE.  rCHKNtsTaT,<9.a.] 

LACTIICINE,   [CuEMiSTar,  &  8.1 

LADING,  HILL  OF.  By  the  btatnte  18  *  19  Vwt. 
c.  Ill,  the  endorsement  of  bilk  of  lading,  whidi  f^^^ 
pissed  only  tho  pioneny  in  the  goods,  now  tiaasfensu  »■ 
1^  rfwit  «d  ftU  th«  JinbUitiBB^f^  erigiaa}  csBti^ 
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(BUekitoM'k  'CooniuiittriMi,*  He.  KiRli  •dttfon,  yoL  ii. 

UDY-BIRD.  [Trimm.] 
UDY-FEBN.  [AapiDioM,5.1.1 
LADY'S  SLIPPER.   [CrpRirsDiOM,  S.  1.] 
LADY'S  SMOCK.  [CAaDAMiHs,  &  1.] 
UMBOUKN.  rBnBmiu,] 

LAMENNAIS,  FELIClTK-llOBERT,  ABBE  DE,  th« 
ton  of  t  ibip-oiran  of  SAint-Malo,  wu  bom  at  that  port,  on 
thi  8tb  of  ivut  178S.  Prerantcd  by  the  tarbaleoco  of  the 
tuM  from  being  gent  to  tobool  at  the  anal  age,  ho  receiTod 
im  hia  elder  brother  his  fint  lessone  in  lAtin,  and  thou 
biAti  ilona  his  stinted  edacation.  For  all  that,  ha  was 
lUe  to  lead  Ury  and  Plutarch  when  be  wu  only  twelve 
jetn  old.  In  17M,  baviug  been  sent  to  live  with  an  uncle, 
ihknlation  not  knowing  mint  to  do  with  a  wilfal  boj,  used 
to  ihat  him  up  for  whole  days  in  a  iibrmry,  consisting  of  two 
(omptrtmcDU,  one  of  which,  called  *'  Hell,"  oontatoed  a 
Ivfe  nmnber  of  prohibited  books,  which  little  Robert  was 
njoiiud  not  to  read.  Bat  the  lad  already  cared  for  none  hot 
booki  of  reflecttMi,  and  finding  some  of  these  mi  the  wohi- 
bittd  ihelvH,  thatdinsion  baoane  his  favoarite;  Long  boara 
wnt  Una  spent  in  raadinx  the  ardent  piigea  of  Roneseaa,  the 
tfaoailufal  volnmea  of  Mallebraneba,  and  other  writen  of 
Kntimint  and  philoaophy.  Bach  a  coarse  of  reading,  far 
from  prorfiMing  ita  nsual  effecta  of  precooions  wn-glory  and 
UDbtliif  on  10  yonog  a  ndnd,  Benred  rather  to  ripen  his  judg- 
ment, ud  to  develop  that  religions  fervour  which  was  a  part 
f>i  hii  utare.  Thai  left  to  himself  for  mmj  years,  he 
declined  hii  father's  repealed  offsta  to  settle  him  in  some 
merontite  ofSce,  and  in  1807  found  means  to  enter  the  col- 
lege of  Saint-Halo,  aa  teNober  of  mathematics. 

HApndaced  in  1808  bis  first  work,  <  R^BeidoDs  snr  I'Eut 
del'Sgliia  en  France,  pendant  le  18  SiMe,et  ear  sa  Situation 
uuielW.'  In  this  book  ^e  denonnoes  the  mateiialiim  propa- 
gited  by  the  {diiloaophefS  of  the  16th  eentniy,  and  bitterly 
deplores  the  apathr  taenee  indneed  to  religioa.  Hia  vocation 
wi|theChuch,'lwtMktbetoiisu»,of  hia  own  aeeord,in 
1611 ;  end  in  181S,  in  eoDCert  with  hia  brother,  pnbli^ied 
la  '  Tradition  de  I'E^wt  anr  I'Institntion  dea  Evftqnea.*  Ai 
tbepinwofMwolooQ  I.wasdidBolving,  and  the  tim«  seemed 
fnnii  OS  for  (he  difiusion  of  unfettered  thoughts,  he  want 
to  ntii  in  1814,  hia  first  production  being  a  violent  pam- 
FUetigaintt  the  &llen  emperor.  This  untimely  philippic 
■irare  him  from  Fnnceduring'be  Hundred  Days  ;  he  sooght 
nftfi  in  England,  spent  several  months  aa  usber  at  a  school 
l»pt  the  Ahb6  Caron,  near  London;  and  then  returning 
mt  in  1816,  waa  at  length  ordained  prieat. 

Tbe  foUowinff  year  was  signali-ed  by  the  appearance  of  his 
'EwRirrindiffi^reDoe  en  mati^  de  Religion;*  a  book 
produoedao  imprenion  i>o  sudden  and  so  deep,  th^  in 
>a^  day,  Bud  his  disciple  Laeordaire,  he  raie  lOu  a  new 
Bnnei  above  the  horiion.  Bat  in  tbiij  as  in  all  hia  fonner 
*vki,  the  Abbtf  lamwimiiT  still  adbtrod  to  ihe  orthodox 
ttudttd  of  C^tholidsmi  no  othor  theological  writer  going 
^<mi  him  in  n|Aolding  the  clerical  anthority  in  preference 
to  ptivate  Judgment.  In  1884  be  visited  Rome,  met  with 
^  most  Mattering  reception  from  Pope  Leo  XII.,  bat 
^clined  the  t^r  ot  the  Cardinal's  bat,  nude  to  him  by  that 
>«u£  Hii  next -work,  *La  Religion  consid^i^  duu  see 
"*Ppoiti  avee  I'Ordre  Civil  et  Politiijae,'  began  to  exhibit 
freedom  of  thonght,  reaching  to  the  last  boaudxiy  of 
n^olatins  (but  which,  however,  indepeudant  of  church  mte- 
^Mtidons  noting  in  spiritual  faith),  for  which  he 
n^aeutly  became  so  widely  known.  For  this  book  he  was 
■"■oxned  to  appear  before  the  Cour  Correctionnelle,  and 
ni^auwd  to  a  fine. 

•hi  poeral  agitation  and  the  ferment  in  the  public  mind. 
*w«  preceded  the  fall  of  Caurlm  X..  had  gradually  prodnoed 
*Milificsiion  in  tlit  ofaaioaa  of  ihia  ■nthnstaKt,  whose  faith 
*"  loo  riootm  to  be  stagnant  i  the  revolution  of  Jnly 
Qdond  hin  to  adopt  the  principle  of  <  he  people's  t-nprema^. 
S^ilbecDQtintted  the  same  full  believer,  and  eatneet  wor- 
^>Ppcr  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  it  is  understood  in  the 
'^Cktholie  Cbnrcb.  In  attaching  himself  with  equal 
vtniiih  to  tdo  democratic  principles,  be  pointed  his  objec- 
^  It  the  tempoial  abaws  of  the  Chorch ;  whilst  his  reve- 
^  for  her  spiritual  authority  remained  unaltered.  In 
^PMnber  1830,  he  brought  out  a  journal  called  '  I/Avenir,* 
Q  Khkh  teveral  yoang  men  who  o«d  adopted  his  opinions, 
*><t«d  him  with  their  conUibutions.  Among  tboe  were 
Tj^Ui^  Qerbet,  the  eloquent  preacher  lAoordaire,  and  M. 
*M«iilMnbtit,  The  tAjecfc  of  this  journal  w«a  to  ^read 


the  system  of  the  Ahhi  Lamensais,  and  to  explain  that  it 
combined  the  advocacy  of  the  interesta  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  defence  of  liberal  opinions  in  conneciion 
with  it ;  and  to  maiuiaio  that  religion,  so  long  n^leoted,  and 
•offered  to  decline  by  the  upper  claisea,  ought  to  be,  and 
might  be  regenerated  by  the  common  people.  He  likewise 
demanded,  in  thia  paper,  the  complete  separation  of  tho 
spiritual  ffom  the  temporal  power,  iesistiD^  that  political 
infiueoce  ongfat  to  be  transferred  to  the  multitude  by  meau 
of  universal  euffrage.  Tbeee  bold  opinions,  expreeeed  in  a 
style  of  eloqnence,  somewhat  biblical  in  form,  and  of  remark- 
able powor,  jmdaoed  upon  an  excitable  people  an  effect  so 
manifest  as  to  provoke  the  censure  of  Rome,  in  the  form  of 
an  encyclical  letter,  of  the  ISih  of  Beptember  1838.  Having 
submitted  to  this  rebuke  by  snppreseing  his  journal,  the  abbS 
received  a  gracious  letter  of  coagwUuitiai  £tma  tha  pontiff 
on  the  asth  of  December. 

Bat  in  May  1834,  the  new  champion  of  independence  in 
church  matters  produced  his  most  admired  book,  uie  *  Parolee 
d'nn  Croyant,'  a  pathetic  lamentation,  addreaed  alike  to  tbe 
Buffering  classes,  and  to  the  great  and  powerAil;  a  work 
which  mndered  for  ever  the  bond  that  united  Lamennais  to 
the  see  of  Rome.   IiTttatad  by  this  new  provocation,  Oregory 
XVI.,  in  a  second  letter,  dated  Jnly  7, 1834,  eondemned  the 
book  in  very  eevere  terms  *,  whilst  the  revolutionary  parlv 
applauded  their  advocate  for  bis  independent  qiirit  and  wi- 
ginal  powers  of  mind.  Thas  stigmuised  by  tbe  Chnieh, 
prosecuted  by  government,  and  by  the  people  hiiled  as  aa 
apostle,  the  Abb^  lAmetmais  set  no  boniuu  to  his  coatee. 
He  now  produced  in  rapid  succession:  'Les  Affistres  de 
Rome.'  in  1836;  <Le  Livre  du  Peuple,'  in  1837;  Le  Paya 
et  le  Oonvemement,'  in  1840  (for  which  be  was  sentenced 
to  a  year's  imprisonment) ;  '  De  la  Reliffioo,*  in  1841 ;  *  Le 
I  Onide  do  Premier  Age,'  in  1844 ;  '  Une  Voix  do  Prison,'  in 
1846  ;  and  *  Les  Coo-eils  de  I'Abb^  Lamennais  an  Peuple,* 
I  in  1649.   His  moet  eUborate  work,  '  Esqnisse  d'nne  Philo- 
'  aophie,'  waapohlahed  in 4 vols,  1840-46.  HediedFebniaty 
87, 1804,  nnrecoaciled  to  the  CSinrch,  though  during  his  last 
illneas  the  moat  strenvons  rffl»ta  were  made  to  induce  hfm  to 
I  retract  his  hetorodM  opinions.  By  hia  express  desire  he  wu 
'  interred  without  any  religions  ceremony.   It  was  ooe  of  hia 
,  last  and  most  eameat  injunctions  that  ceitain  |)Hpers,  which 
contained  hia  iatat  sentiments,  ehould  be  published  withoot 
!  alteration  or  nppresnon ;  but  the  nligious  advisem  of  his 
niece  (who  wax  also  his  housekeeper)  so  Ibr  wrooght  on  her 
susceptibility  as  to  cause  her  to  refuee  to  give  up  the  papers 
to  the  persons  whom  tamennais  bad  anthorised  to  superin- 
tend their  publication.    The  matter  was  in  conseqnenee 
brought  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal,  when  the  judgea 
directed  (August  18S6)  that  uie  papeia  ihoBld  bo  hanud 
over  for  publication  in  their  integrity. 

LAUPETER,  Cardiganshire,  a  mwkot-town,  monidpal 
and  psiiiamentaty  boroagh,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pansh  of  Lampetor>Port-StephaD,  is  situated 
'  in  AS*  7'  N.  lat,  4°  3'  W.  Ions.,  distant  89  milee  E.  by  N. 

from  Cardigan,  and  S09  miles  w.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
^  populatiou  of  the  borough  of  Lampeter  in  ISfil  wu  907. 
]  The  liviug  is  a  vicarage  in  the  Hrchdeaconry  of  Cnrdigan  and 
'  diocese  of  St  David's,    The  boroufjb  is  a  ctmtribntary  to  the 
Cardigan  distiict  of  boroukjhs  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.   Lampeter  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 14  parifhes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  74,800  acres, 
and  a  popnUtion  in  IBfil  of  9883. 

Tbe  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Teiry  at  the  foot  uf  the  Tregaron  Downs.  Bt»ides  the 
parish  ohurab,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1830,  there  are  plnces  of 
wonhip  fur  Wesl^an  and  Calvinistio  Methodists  and 
Independuits ;  a  National  school,  and  a  Free  Orammar 
aehool.  An  ■gneoltnnl  aomety  has  been  est^Uehed  here. 
A  eoonty  oonit  is  held.  Tht  market  ie  on  Sdtard» ;  ud 
tfana  are  11  fairs  in  the  ennrse  of  the  year.  St  Davidls 
College,  Lampeter,  founded  in  1883  by  Bishop  Burgees,  wu 
incorporated  in  1628,  and  received  by  a  enpplementaty 
charter  in  Augost  1808,  aatburity  to  grant  (h«  d^;ree  of 
Bachelor  in  Divinity.  The  course  of  iuHtroetion  ia  adapted 
especially  for  Welsh  students,  but  others  are  admitted.  The 
college  grants  at  tbe  end  of  the  term  a  certificate  to  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  tbeir  theological  course; 
which  i«  accepted  by  moet  of  the  bishops  as  a  qualification 
to  become  candidates  for  orders.  About  SO  scholaivhips  an' 
exhibitiona  ate  attached  to  the  college,  and  it  possesse- 
library  of  30,000  volomee.  Tbe  eolfefie  buildinga,  ere> 
in  1887  from  a  design  by  0*  B.  CoekeioU,  R^  i 
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elmlad  rite  near  the  town,  and  fonn  a  qnadiflngle  of  a 
TOctnresqae  appearance :  they  accommodate  sbont  70  tta- 
dents :  uie  DDmb«r  of  stadents  ia  1851  vai  60.  The  annual 
iDcome  of  the  college  is  about  3000/. 

LAMPKIS,  a  eeDoa  of  Fuhes  belonging  to  the  family 
Seomberida,  It  liaa  an  oval  body  greatly  compres-ed ; 
amall  acalea ;  a  single  elevated  and  elongated  dorsal  fia ; 
aides  of  the  tail  cacinatedj  teeth  wanting ;  branehiMtegoui 
thy*  7. 

X.  gutiattu,  tfae  Opah,  or  King-Finh,  has  been  taken  on 
the  British  coasts.  It  is  a  very  lare  fish,  and  aa  beautifal  as 
rare.  The  npper  part  of  the  back  and  sides  an  of  a  rich 
green,  reflrctuig  both  purple  and  gold  in  different  lights, 
paatiug  into  yulowish-gcem  below ;  above  and  beneath  the 
lateral  line  are  variooa  round  yellowish  vhite  a^ts,  from 
vldeh  the  fish  received  the  name  of  Luna.  The  irides  are 
scarlet ;  all  the  fins  bright  vermilion.  It  has  been  remarked, 
on  account  of  these  showy  coloan,  that  the  Opah  looka  like 
one  of  Nentane's  lords  dressed  for  a  court-day. 

This  fish  was  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  ZnUj  and 
called  Z.  Lima  and  Z.  imptriaUi, 

LANARK.  [LAifAaKBBtRE.1 

LANABKITE.  [Mihbramwt,  S.  Ij 

LAND-CBAB.  fGKOAEoiHoe.] 

LANI)&££R,  JOHN,  Associate  Engraver  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  bom  at  Lincoln  in  1 769.  He  learnt  engraving 
nnder  Byrne,  a  landscape-engraver  of  mnch  ability ;  as  early  as 
1793  he  acquired  some  celebrity  by  ensraving  some  vignettes, 
after  Lontberbourg,  for  Madise'a  Bible;  and  inteeased  bis 
xepotation  by  engiavings  executed  for  Bowyer's  '  History  <d 
England '  and  Moore's  <  Viewa  in  Scotland.*  Mr.  lAudaeer 
also  published  an  excellent  aeries  of  engravings  of  animals 
from  the  works  of  Robenx,  Snyders,  Gilpin,  and  other 
eminent  artists.  In  I80«  Mr.  Landseer  delivered  a  coarse 
of  lectures  on  engraving  at  the  Royal  Institution,  which 
were  |)obliabed  in  the  following  year,  and  excited  some 
discQssion  in  the  profesiiion  on  accoimt  of  some  peculiar  viewa 
promulgated  in  them.  In  the  same  year  be  was  elected  an 
Associate  Eograver  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The  enbordinate 
position  assigned  to  engravers  in  the  Academy — they  not 
being  admitted  nnder  any  circumstances  into  fall  member- 
ship— was  the  source  of  considerable  ill-feeling  among 
engnvflrs,and  the  po-t  of  associate  engraver  had  been  refused 
by  serenl  eminent  engnvers  when  Mr.  I«ndseer  accepted 
it.  He  announced  howerer  that  he  had  only  done  so  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  labour  at  a  greater  advantage  In  steiving 
to  remove  the  obnradous  restricUon,  Aceordingly  he  memo- 
rialised the  president  and  coancil  on  the  subject,  bat  a^r  a 
jeta  or  two  of  correspondence  and  controversy  the  claim  was 
rejected.  Landseer's  mortification  is  said  to  hare  been  so 
great  as  to  have  dingusted  him  in  a  great  measure  with  his 
profession  itself,  but,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  he  appears 
nom  this  time  to  have  en^Jtved  comparatively  little.  The 
literary  tastes  however  which  lecturing  and  controversy  had 
arouaca,  he  seems  to  have  coltivated.  DeUuhtina  in  con- 
troveray,  he  started  an  art  periodical,  which  soon  died  ;  and 
fme  he  set  on  foot  long  after  to  counteract  the  mild  inflnence 
of  the  *  Art  Journal/  under  the  title  of  '  The  Probe,'  soon 
shared  a  like  fatfc  He  published  Hkevrise  .  at  various  times, 
several  pumphlets  and  fotlere.  In  1817  he  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  paper  on  *  Engraved  Oema 
brought  from  Babylon,'  which  was  printed  in  Uw  '  Aiehao- 
logia,*  vol.  xviii.  Although  possessing  little  «f  the  requisite 
leariring  or  mental  training  for  the  soccessful  prosecution  of 
such  a  subject,  be  continued  to  follow  the  game  thus  started  ; 
and  after  having  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  '  Engraved 
Hieroglyphics '  ai  the  Royal  Institution,  he  in  1623  publisbed 
an  elaborate  volume  entitled  '  Sabaan  Researches.'  This 
was  followed  in  1834  by  a  gossipping  volume  called  '  A 
Descriptive,  Explanatory,  and  Criticu  Catalogue  of  the 
Earliest  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,'  which,  though  of 
no  more  value  asthetically  than  his  previous  works  were 
arcliBologically,  is  yet  in  its  diacnrsiveneBS  a  somewhat 
amusing  volume.  But  it  is  rather  as  the  father  of  Edwin 
I*ndseer  than  on  his  own  account  that  Mr.  John  Undaeer 
wiU  be  remembered;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  his 
best  engrsnofs,  the  '  Dogt  of  Mount  St  Bernard,*  is  from 
one  of  Edwin  Landseer^  earliest  pictures.  Mr.  Laodseer  died 
on  the  89th  of  Februaiy  1M8  in  hu  ei^ty-third  year, 
leavmg  three  sons,  all  of  whom  have  won  an  honourable  and 
one  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  histonr  of  Enjiliih  ait. 

LANESBOROU^H.  [LoiioroaD.i  '""^^ 

LANGHOXiC.  [DuuiussBiRi.] 


LANGPORT.  rSoiaRSKTsniaB.1 

LANTERN-FLY.  [Fuloora,  fii  1.1 

LANTHANIUM.  [CnBHiBTar,^.  1.] 

LARCENY.  Pettv  larcenies  may  now  be  tried  ud 
summarily  determined,  with  the  consent  of  the  icezxi 
person,  by  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  the  puuiihrneDt  ia 
such  casfs  being  limited  to  six  months*  impriwDm^nt 
(10  &  11  Vict.  c.  82 ;  13  &  14  Vict  c.  37  ;  18  &  19  Vjct. 
c.  126.)  Persons  confessing  such  offences  mav  UDiier  iIm 
last  named  statute  be  similarly  punished  by  the  uat  iri- 
bnnal.  (Blackstone's  'Commentaries,*  Mr.  Keir't  tditioo, 
TOl.iv.p.  ^3.) 

LARDIZABALACE^,  Zardieabaladt,  a  small  uteral 
oxder  ot  Plenty  containinE  7  genera  and  16  spedet.  The 
species  are  twining  smooth  shrnba  with  alternate  cofflpDead 
leaves,  without  stipules.  Racemes  solitary  or  clBkUt«4; 
flowers  coloured  white,  lilac,  purple,  or  deep  yellow,  smh- 
times  foacrant.  The  sepals  of  tbe  mala  plant  are  3  or  6  is 
8  rowa,  Mcidnons ;  pvtsis  6  in  S  rows,  opposite  the  icpitli, 
the  inner  ones  smaller,  or  gland-like,  or  auent  Stame>.i  fl^ 
opposite  the  petals  ;  filaments  nnited  into  a  tube,  or  tva 
distinct ;  anthers  turned  ontwards,  rarely  inwardi,  ^-celici 
opening  by  a  longitudinal  slit.  The  female  flowers  u  before, 
bat  larger,  with  6  very  imperfect  stamens.  Carpels  ditiiac. 
3,  rarely  6  or  9,  I-celled,  with  a  short  style  and  a  lic,;!: 
stigma.  Two  of  the  genera  inh^it  the  cooler  parts  of  Sobc 
America,  the  remainder  are  from  the  temperate  putict 
China.  Burataia  is  the  only  tropical  form.  Thess  pbau 
api>ear  to  be  harmless.  Gome  «  them  are  eatea  I7  tb 
natives  of  Japan  and  India. 

LARKSPUR.  [Delpbiniuh.I 

LABNE,  eonnty  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  aea-port  towo  ai 
tbe  scat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  niuated  in  s  shelurtd  Ist 
near  the  mouth  and  on  the  north  ahote  of  Lough  hint,  \i 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Belfast,  in  64'  60*  N.  let,  6"  fiO*  W.  Ion;. 
The  population  in  1861  was  8728,  beudes  346  in  psbltc  iotti- 
tutions.  The  town  is  governed  by  nine  commisdoueri.  L>ik 
Poor-Law  Union  comprices  13  electoral  divisiout,  viih  u 
areaof  117,763  acres.and  a  population  in  1861  of  34.710.  Tht 
town  originally  sprung  op  under  the  piotection  of  OldeiflM 
Castle,  which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI-  Bpon  i 
little  headland  close  to  the  town,  where  its  raiot  ire  itUI 
seen.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  amac 
and  ill-paved,  and  the  houaea  very  inferior;  ths  nodtn 
part  eonsiats  chiefly  of  <me  long  wide  street  of  well-lnilt 
nouses.  The  places  of  worship  are  tbe  paiiah  ebsrch,  thm 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  ud  t 
Methodist  chapel.  Cotton-cloth,  sail-cloth,  ropes,  and  Iniher 
are  manufactured ;  and  there  are  aeveral  bleacb>iiiillt  ud 
flonr^ndUs.  The  bsy  forms  a  good  natural  harboar  for  »iiml 
vessels,  Ijme  is  exported  in  large  quantities  fmn  (lit 
extensive  works  of  Masheramome  adjoining  the  towo.  Tne 
other  exports  consist  chiefly  of  provisions.  Lame  is  no*  1 
mere  out-port  of  Belfast.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  Zla  ud 
December  1st  The  torn  has  a  dispennqr  and  a  ptitj 
aessions  court. 
LATROBITE.  [Miitoaloot,  A  l.] 
LAUDER,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  pirhi- 
mentary  burgh  in  the  pariah  of  Lauder,  is  situated  in  65*  4} 
N.  lat.,  2°  46'  W.  long.,  261  miles  S.E.  from  Ediobni^ 
The  population  of  the  toigb  in  1861  was  1106.  The  towa 
is  governed  by  a  chief  magistrate  and  17  ooandllon ;  >Dd 
unites  with  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Haddincton,  ai'd  J^^ 
burgh  in  returning  one  member  to  Ute  Imperiu  Parlismut. 

There  is  only  one  street  in  the  town.  Tbe  psnnfa  charch, 
the  town  house  and  lock-up  house,  the  Free  chorcb,  uo 
the  United  Presbyterian  church  are  the  public  buiidiDKi. 
Tbe  burgh  posaessi  a  an  extenoive  common,  which  is  eicla- 
sively  used  oy  a  small  body  of  privileged  buntesua- 
by  the  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Eail  of  Lsodenillei 
Thirlestane  Castle,  which  stands  in  a  spacious  park 

LAUDER,  SIR  THOMAS  DICK,  Baronet,  wu  bom  in 
1784.  He  was  the  seventh  baronet,  and  was  the  only  « 
Sir  Andrew  Lander,  the  sixth  baronet.  He  succeedfO  Bit 
father  in  the  baronetcy  in  1830.  He  became  a  coDtnbutof 
to  *  Blackwood's  Magazine '  at  its  commeneenent,  and  »r- 
nished  numerous  articlea  to  that  periodical  and  others.  Hs 
first  contribution  to  Blackwood. '  Simon  Kojt  OuMUf** 
Dumphail,*  attracted  oonaiderable  attention,  aad  V4i  >>J 
some  ascribed  to  the  author  of  *  Waverley.'  He  u'o„P*'?; 
lished  in  early  life  two  novels, '  Loehandhu,'  and '  The  » cOH 
of  Badenoch.'  His  pap«  on  •  The  Parallel  Boacb  of 
tPft^^lMIMuiwdb^UuiBoyalSociel^  UaAra^ 
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ud  pablished  in  vol.  ix.  of  their  *  Transactions,'  conaistB  of 
A  desciiptioD  of  the  geological  atratft  of  that  district  of  the 
Highland!  of  Seotliud.  In  1830  Sir  T.  D.  I«uder  pahliabed 
u  intereating  '  Account  of  the  Onat  Flooda  td  Angoat  1829 
in  the  Pnvinoa  of  Mony  and  the  i^mning  Oistncts,'  8to, 
Edinbnnh.  In  1837  he  pnbliahed '  ^ghland  Ramhles,  with 
Long  Talea  to  ahorten  the  Way,'  3  vols.  6vo,  Edinburgh,  and 
Id  1841  '  L^Ddai7  Tales  of  the  Highlands,*  3  vols.  12mo. 
He  also  published  a  '  Toor  round  me  Coaati  of  Scotland,* 
and  a '  Memorial  of  the  Rojral  Pnwress  in  Scotland'  in  1842, 
4to,  £dinb^  1843.  For  the  '  Edmburgh  Tales,*  condncted 
bf  Mis.  Johnstone,  3  vols.  Edinb.,  1845-46,  he  wrote  the 
itoiy  of '  Farqohaison  of  Inverej/  and  '  Donald  Lamont,  the 
fiiaemar  Drorer.'  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  married  in  1808, 
and  had  isane  two  sods  and  sevea  daughters.  He  died  May 
39, 1848,  at  bis  reaidence,  the  Grange,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
vas  aocceeded  by  his  sou.  Sir  John  Dick  I^der,  who  was 
boni  in  1813,  and  married  in  184fi.  Sir  T.  D.  lender  was 
dsntty  lieatenant  of  the  counties  of  Haddington  and  Elgin, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sode^. 
lAUKBL.  rLACBoa.] 

LAtJRlC  or  LAUBOSTEARIC  ACID.  [CaBMunr,  &&] 
LAVENDULAN.  [MiifrauoeY,  &  1.] 
LAVENHAM.  [SumuLj 

LAW,  CRIMINAL.  Upwards  of  65,000/.  has  been  spent 
<m  TarioBs  commissions,  which  have  been  issued  during  the 
last  tbii^  yean  for  the  consolidation  or  codification  of  the 
criminal  law ;  but  that  object  has  not  yet  been  attained,  nor 
have  ai^  rraUy  practical  measures  been  adopted  for  such  an 
ammal  revision  of  our  statutes  as  would  in  a  few  years 
natoially  produce  their  consolidation,  if  not  a  codification  of 
tiie  law  itself.  It  is  thought  however  that  the  well-grounded 
impatience  of  the  House  of  Cotnmoiia  will  before  long  compel 
the  psjiwng  of  general  acts  consolidating  and  so  far  codifying 
the  dinunal  law ;  on  this  ground  it  is  desirable  to  abstun 
tarn  any  attempt  to  enamerate  those  alterations  in  details 
which  nan  beoi  luda  themik  One  or  two  points  only 
need  be  referxed  to.  !nie  snmiiiaiy  juxisdictirai  recoitly 
conferred  on  magistrates  in  petfy  sesnons  is  noticed  onder 
LiBCKNT,  S.ii  the  liability  of  trustees  to  prosecntion  for 
breach  of  duty,  under  the  head  ITbdstsbs,  S.  S.  Great  improve- 
aeota  were  effected  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts  which 
take  ei^nizance  of  crimes  oy  the  statute  14  &  Ifi  Vict, 
c.  100,  which  abolished  all  technical  objectionafor  misnomers 
w  nondescriptions,  and  invested  the  judges  with  ample 
powen  of  amendment.  Finally,  transportation  as  a  punish- 
ment to  be  ordered  by  the  court  has  been  abolished  by  the 
itainte  SO  &  SI  VicL  c  3.  Petutl  Servitude,  as  it  is  termed, 
crested  by  statute  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  99,  has  been  substituted ; 
bat  crinunala  sentenced  to  long  tenns  of  penal  servitode 
coQtina«  to  be  transported  as  before. 

LAW,  EDWAIU).   [ELLKNBOBOora.  LoaD,iSl&l 

LATBACH.  [Kbain,5.8.] 

LEASE.  The  lease  for  a  year  [Lusb  uio  Rbuusb, 
'Penny  Cyclopndia,*  vol.  xiii.,  p.  3781  is  no  longer  used  in 
cmveyaDciDg,  a  statutory  recital  in  the  zelease  eomiiig  in 
Dlsee  of  it.    (4  &  6  Vict.  c.  21.) 

LEATHERHEAD.  [Snaanr.] 

LECANORIC  acid.  [CHmsTCT,  8. 9.} 

LECULADE.  [OLOuasgraBSHiRi.} 

LEE,  REV.  SAMUEL.  D.D.,  was  bom  May  14,  1783, 
kt  LoDgnor,  a  village  in  Shropshire,  about  dghteen  miles 
from  Shrewsbury.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  a  charity-school  in  that  village,  where  at  the  age  of  twelve 
jean  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  formed  a  deteiminaUon  to  learn  the 
Laiin  langoage,  and  though  he  had  at  first  only  six  shillings 
1  week,  and  afterwards  seven,  to  subsist  on,  he  contrived  to 
bay  mdimentary  books  and  then  classical  writers,  and  by 
the  end  of  his  apprentuxship  had  accomplished  his  poipose. 
He  then  delennined  to  leun  the  Greek,  and  this  ha  also 
aeeompfished.  The  Hebrew,  Chsldaic,  and  Syriae  languages 
vere  next  mastered.  When  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
removed  into  Worcestershire  to  superintend  on  the  part  of 
lus  osiployer  the  repairiog  of  a  large  house,  in  which  however 
a  file  broke  ottt,  when  he  lost  all  his  tools,  and  was  reduced 
to  extreme  poT^y.  In  the  meantime  the  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Corbett  had  heard  of  his  studious  habits,  saw  him  at  Longnor, 
lent  him  books,  and  assisted  him  in  pronunciation.  In  the 
cTonte  of  a  few  mouths  he  acquired  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
lacguages,  and  af^rwards  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  French, 
nervuut,  and  Itaun.  For  two  or  three  years  previously  to 
l5l3  Mr.  Lae  held  the  nuutenhip  of  Bowdler^  foundation 


school  in  Shrewsbnry.  In  1813  he  left  Shrewsbury,  and 
obtained  an  engagement  with  the  Gfaamh  jMfssionaTy  Sodsty. 
In  the  same  year  he  entered  himself  of  Qaeen's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1817  took  his  df^rae  of  B.A.  Havuig 
received  ordination,  ha  preaehsd  in  the  foUowiiu  year  at 
SbrewsbuT  a  sermon  in  aid  of  the  fnnds  at  the  Suopihin 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

On  the  11th  of  March  1819  Mr.  Lee  was  eleetad  Aiabie 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  not  having 
been  at  College  the  time  requisite  for  taking  his  degree  of 
M.A.  (which  was  necnssry  before  he  took  the  chair),  a  grace 
passed  the  senate  to  request  the  Prince-Regent  to  grant  a 
mandamus,  which  was  obtiuned  accordingly.  In  1822  the 
University  of  Halle  conferred  on  him,  without  solicitation, 
the  d^|ree  of  D.D.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  diaplain  to 
the  jaU  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1826  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Hilton  with  Harrowgate.  He  took  the  degree  of 
B.D.  in  1827,  and  In  1831  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  to  tna  University  of  Cambridge,  and  wiUi  it  obtained 
the  aecompBi^ing  eanony  in  tiie  cathedral  of  Bristol.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  oonfaned  npon  him  by  the  Univernty  of 
Cuobiidge  in  1833.  He  was  afterwaitu  TOSsented  to  the 
rectory  of  Bsri^  in  Hertfordshire.  He  died  on  the  16th  of 
December,  18A8,  at  Barley  rectory.   He  was  twice  msrried. 

Among  the  more  iinportant  of  Dr.  Lee's  works  are  the 
following Hebrew  Grammar,'  1830;  'Travels  of  Ilm 
Batnta,  translated  £rom  the  Arabic,*  1833 ;  '  The  Book  of 
Job,  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,'  1837 ;  '  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  English  Lexicon,'  1840 ;  *  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature,  Progress,  and  End  of  Prophecy,*  8vo,  Cambridge, 
1849 ;  '  The  Events  and.  Times  of  the  Visions  of  Daniel  and 
St.  John,  investinted,  identified,  and  determined,*  8vo, 
London,  1861.  Besides  these  works.  Dr.  Lee  pablished 
several  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  religious  controversy, 
sermons,  and  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

LEE,  SOPHIA  and  HARRIET,  were  the  daughters  of 
John  Lee,  a  perfonnerat  Covent  Garden  Theidre  in  the  last 
century.  Hamet  was  bom  in  1766 ;  Sophia  was  a  faw  yean 
her  senior.  Sooi  after  their  father's  death  they  opened  a 
school  at  Bath.  In  this  undertaking  they  acquired  a  mode- 
rate competence,  upon  which  they  retired  to  Clifton,  where 
botii  died,  Sophia  on  March  13,  1884,  and  Harriet  on 
August  1, 1861,  aged  ninety-five.  Sophia  first  appeared,  in 
1780  as  author  of  a  comedy,  *  The  Chapter  of  Accidents,' 
which  was  performed  at  the  Haymarket  with  considerable 
success.  Her  next  work  was '  The  Recess,*  whiph  appeared 
in  1786  in  three  volumes,  one  of  the  first  so-called  historic^ 
novels,  a  somewhat  lachrymose  tale  of  the  adventures  and 
calamities  of  a  snppoeed  ^oghter  of  Mary  of  Scotlai^,  by  a 
marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  contains  as  little 
of  history  either  in  the  facts  of  the  tale  or  in  the  depicting  of 
the  manners  of  the  age,  as  in  any  remnUance  to  the  chacsc- 
ten  of  the  personages  introduced,  bnt  which  obtained  a  con 
rideiable  sure  of  popularitr^  from  the  attempts  at  pathos  and 
sentiment  with  vbuSi  it  is  fulL  In  1787  she  pnhUshed 
'  The  Hermits  Tale,*  a  poem ;  in  1796  '  Almeyda,  Queen  of 
Granada,'  a  tragedy,  which  was  successfully  performed,  Mrs. 
Siddms  sustaining  the  principal  character.  In  1804  was 
publidied  in  six  volumes,  a  novd  entitled  '  The  Life  of  a 
Lover,'wbich  is  sud  to  have  been  her  earliest  production,  the 
effort  of  her  girlish  years,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  weakest 
of  her  writings.  Her  last  work  was  a  comedy,  performed 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1804,  called  'Assignation,'  which 
was  condemned  on  tbe.first  ni^t,  and  was  never  published. 
Her  chief  claim  to  notice,  like  that  of  her  sister,  rests  on  the 
*  Canterbury  Tales,'  of  wluch  she  famished  two, '  The  Young 
Lady's  Tale,'  and  '  The  Ckigyman's  Tale,'  which  occupy  a 
volume  and  a  half  the  fivs  Ttdnmes  to  whidi  the  senes 
extended;  and  aha  wnte  the  introdndion  to  the  whc^a. 
These  tales  are  certainly  sopoior  to  her  novels,  but  thsjr 
are  not  equal  on  the  whole  to  those  of  her  rister. 

Harriet  s  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1786,  wlwn 
'  The  Errors  of  Innocence,'  a  novel  in  five  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished ;  this  vras  followed  in  1787  by  a  comedy,  *  The  New 
Peerage ;  or^  Our  Eyes  may  deceive  us.*  *  Clara  Lennox,*  a 
novel  in  two  volumes,  in  1797,  and '  Tne  Mysterious  Mar- 
riage, or  the  Heirship  of  Rosalva,'  apl&7i  in  1798 :  all  have 
been  forgotten.  The  *  Canterbury  Tales '  were  published  in 
successive  volumes,  the  first  in  1797,  the  fiftii  and  last  in 
1805 ;  they  were  so  immediately  popular  that  second  editions 
of  the  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1799.  Tfa^  con- 
sist of  twelve  tales,  of  which  one,  *  The  German's  Talc 
Kraitzoer.'  fnmislud  Iiord  Bynm  witii  the  idea  a 
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(k«iiut«S«li  Itir  bk  tr^tdf  of  '  Werner,*  and  b»  saji  of  the 
tile  ihai  he  lud  formed  e^high  eBtimate  of  the  nngabr 
power  of  mind  and  oofioeption  wluch  it  developei."  It  ia 
ondoabtedly  the  most  powerfoUj  interestiDg  of  the  whole, 
eootaina  the  moit  definitely  drawn  ehaiaotent,  and  a  well- 
developed  plot.  Several  of  the  other  talee  however  show  a 
eoosidenb^  Imowledge  of  the  haman  mtn^  are  nneioep- 
tlonably  moral,  genetailj  pleaila^  and  an  nanated  in  a  ilm- 
ple  and  unaffected  atyle. 

LEEfiSiA,  a  genm  of  Gnissea  belonffing  to  the  tribe 
Oryaax.  It  bae  8  palea  compreseed,  keeled,  and  awnless,  the 
lower  one  much  broader ;  itigmaa  protmdiiig  from  the  aide 
4^  the  florota ;  nut  ineloaed  in  the  palem. 

L,  0iy«i0*di»  hae  a  patent  panicle  with  wavj  teandhea, 
ipikflleta  triandrone,  half  oval,  dilated  on  the  hack.  It  is  a 
ereeping  plant  with  a  stem  one  to  two  feet  high,  never  pro- 
oambent,  and  rooting  at  the  jointe.  The  leaves  are  broad  and 
rough-edged,  the  nppennoat  horismtal  at  the  flowering  lea- 
aon ;  panicle  rarely,  if  ever,  protruded  in  thii  ooontry,  mostly 
inclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  appermoat  leaf.  It  is  fo&nd  in 
manh  ditches  in  Soeaex  and  Hampehire. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS.  The  British  Leeward  Islands,  in 
the  West  Indies,  form  a  distinct  govemmant,  which  indades 
the  islands  of  Antigoa,  St.  Christopher^  Angailla,  Moat- 
eerrat,  the  Viigin  Islands,  Nevis,  and  Donunioa. 

LEIGH.  [LANCASEiaa.] 

LEIOCOME.  [Cbbuistrt,  ^.  fi.1 

LEIXLIP,  eoonty  of  Kildaie,  Irdand,  a  amall  town  finely 
Btoatod  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Bye  with  the  liffa^,  11  miles 
W.  from  Dublin,  hf  road  and  railwav  flnm  Ddldin  to  Galway : 
pi^nUUon,  83S.  It  euiaista  of  a  wngle  atreet.  The  parish 
ehureh  ia  in  tha  pointed  |[othie  style.  The  Roman  CathoUos 
have  a  cbapd.  The  Lifiey  is  here  crossed  bv  a  bridge. 
Above  the  town  is  Leixltp  casUe,  built  bv  Adam  de  Hereford, 
one  of  Strosgbow's  followers.  A  little  way  beyond  the 
eaatle,  the  Liffey  forms  a  fine  cascade,  eall«l  the  Salmon 
Leap.  Tha  town  is  a  ^aoe  of  resort  on  account  of  the  bean- 
tifnf  Bcenei/  near  it.  Fairs  are  hdd  in  May,  July,  and 
October. 

LE  KEUX,  JOHN,  architectural  engraver,  was  bom  in 
1764,  in  Sun-street,  Bishopsgata,  London,  where  his  father 
was  a  mannfactnrer  of  pewter ;  and  to  him  the  youth  was  in 
thf  first  instance  apprenticed,  but  disliking  the  buuneas,  he 
was  at  the  age  of  aevanteen  tiansfexred  as  a  pupil  to  Mr. 
James  Baaire,  an  eminent  aidiitoetnral  engntver.  and  remaned 
with  him  finur  yean.  La  Kenx  fwmaa  for  himself,  how- 
ever, a  tniia  and  bolder  style  than  that  of  hia  master,  and 
eventually  in  the  engraving  of  gothio  arehiteotnre  attained 
an  excellence  eqoalled  by  few  in  the  profession.  Indeed,  it 
vnmld  not  be  too  moch  to  say  that  gothio  architecture  was  for 
the  first  time  thorooihly  engraved  in  this  country  by 
him  ;  and  that  his  engravings  did  much  to  render  the  study 
of  gothio  architecture  popular.  He  poksessed  a  very  consi- 
derable acqnaintance  with  both  the  general  prinpiples  and 
the  details  of  gothic  aichitectare,  and  consequently  his 
engravings  displayed,  not  only  minute  correctness,  but  that 
*  feeling,  aa  artists  term  it,  which  is  always  an  evidoice  that 
the  work  is  executed  as  a  matter  of  enjoyment,  and  not 
merely  aa  a  task.  Le  Keax  was  in  fact  an  artist  and  not  a 
mechanic,  and  even  the  admirable  architectural  drawings  <rf 
Mackuiae  lost  nothin^^  in  fidelity,  and  aomatimer  pei&pi, 
gmned  a  little  in  spint,  under  this  rendering  of  La  Keu^ 
burin.  The  fiist  important  work  we  believe  on  ^riiidi  Le 
Kenx  vraa  enp^ed  waa '  Biittou*!  Architectural  Antiqnitiea 
of  England,*  and  he  also  engraved  much  of '  Britton's  Cathe- 
dral Antiquities,*  and  other  of  Mr.  Britton*8  works;  the  elder 
Pagin's  'Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,'  'Gothic 
Examplea,'  and  '  Gothio  Specimens ; '  Neale's  '  Westminster 
Abbey,'  and  '  Chnrches  '  (vol.  i) ;  '  The  Oxford  Almanacs ; ' 
and  lately  the  'Memoriala  of  Oxford,'  and  'Memorials  of 
Cambridge,*  both  of  which  were  projected  by  himself  and 
executed  with  much  elegance,  though  of  ooune  Irom  their 
smaller  size  with  somewhat  less  freedom  than  hia  larger  works. 
Mr.  Le  Keox  died  April  9, 1S46.  Hit  eldest  son,  J.  H.  Le 
Kenx,  has  a  high  repuution  aa  an  arehiteetaml  angiavar. 

tENTIL.  rVioia*.] 

LENZINITB  [MuuaiLOoT,  S.  1.] 

LEO.  [Lion.] 

LBONHARDITE.  [MimuaMffr,  A  1.] 
LEP1D0OA8TER,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Subbraohial  MabtMpttrffgu,  and  to  the  family  Qre/Mlerii2ee,  or 
DUeoboii.   [DisooBou,  S.  1.1  The  genoa  upUagattr  ia 
^  by  its  onoQlk  Mr  wtOont  aeain ;  doiwl  and 


anal  fins  o|^xMiite  and  near  the  tail ;  peetaisl  flu  Ui|e, 
deseeodmg  to  the  inferior  nrCaee  of  the  body,  sad  Ipy  ■ 
extension  of  the  membrane  snrrounding  an  oval  disei  vntnl 
fins  united  by  a  membrane  which  extwids  dmhriy  odn 
the  belly,  forming  a  second  concave  disc. 

L.  CormibiMtis,  the  Cornish  Sncker,  Jura  Sndtr,  ud 
Ocellated  Sncker,  C^fvlafOena  LepidogatUr  of  Peniut  ukI 
X.  biciluUtu  of  Risso,  is  occasionatly  seen  on  the  Cnmuh 
oouts,  and  has  been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Antrim  ud  Clue 
in  Ireluid.  This  fish  is  small,  a  specimen  deseriMbgiMr. 
Couch  not  being  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  is  ki^ 
It  adheres  with  its  sncker  to  almost  any  subslaDce  pnsoicd 
to  it,  and  even  to  the  homan  hand.  The  gensnl  tintof  Oih 
fish  ia  a  pale  fleah-colonr,  with  spots  and  ubto  d 
eumine  about  the  upper  and  under  eur&ee  or  tbi  jiti, 
aronod  the  eyes,  oa  the  top  of  the  head,  aides  of  the  M^ 
and  abdomen. 

L.  bimaevilatus,  the  Bimacniated  Sucker,  it  t  anai 
British  spedu.  This  fish  ia  rarer  than  the  Uit,  It  bu 
been  taken  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Great  firiUiiL  it 
seldom  exceeds  three-qnarters  of  an  inch  to  sn  indi  in 
length.  Its  general  colour  is  a  carmine  red;  pile  fleib- 
colour  underneath,  with  a  light-coloured  patch  betwcn 
eyes,  and  otherwise  liable  to  some  variation  in  the  mirkiip 
the  two  spots  on  the  sides  not  always  very  obrioni.  Itlin 
in  deeper  water  than  the  last  species. 

LEPIDOLEPBUB,  a  genus  of  Fishes  bdongioi  to  It; 
family  Oadida.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  genus  iflifrlii. 
to  which  the  Ciommon  Cod  bdongs.  The  snbortshli  at 
united  with  the  nasal  bone,  and  form  a  deprssisd  andt, 
advancing  before  the  month,  which  however  letsiDi  n 
mobility.  The  head  and  body  have  hard  spinous  seslei ; 
ventrals  are  a  little  on  the  throat ;  the  pectoral  of  rm 
size )  the  first  dorsal  high ;  the  second  dorsal,  ml 
caudal  united ;  tiie  jawa  short ;  the  teeth  fine  ud  ibsi 
The  species  inhabit  deep  water,  and  utter  a  nombliagu* 
when  taken  ont  of  the  water.  Two  spedes  in  km 
They  Inhabit  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

LEPIDOLITE.  [Mica,  5.  2.1 

LEPIDOMELANS.   [Mick,  S.  S.] 

LEPIDOSTROBI.  Detached  petrified  codss  v-bki  tn 
scattered  through  the  various  strata  of  the  Coal  FonutiiB 
have  been  thus  named.  They  are  obvioosly  onus  offf^ 
fioation,  and  have  therefore  belonged  to  some  of  the  Kteo- 
cent  planta  whose  remaim  they  accompai^.  Sad  (rf  u* 
aa  are  preserved  in  the  nodules  of  inoMtona,  or  m  iA» 
wise  Buneraliaed  without  preasnre,  alone  offar  tbs  bkoi  « 
aseertuning  to  what  ensting  £uniues  of  plants  tbey  aie  dw 
nearly  allied ;  for  in  those  that  are  crashed  flat  in  tbt  ibiw 
the  internal  structure  is  wholly  destr(n|ed.  Ubbj  «  we 
better-preserved  specimeas  have  been  sliced,  poliiW.  ™ 
examiaed  with  the  greatest  caie;  but  this  expenaiveopenU* 
has  hitherto  thrown  little  light  oponthe  true  nature  of  the 
objects  inveatigated.  This  is  owin^  to  the  fact  thst  thetfcnt 
conditions  necessary  for  their  complete  illustration  hswiw 
been  displayed  by  one  specimen,  but  die  most 
point,  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  fructification,  hai  biuole 
wholly  escaped  observation  in  alL  Every  one  being  » 
aggregation  of  organs  of  some  kind,  it  becomes  °'<''"*|7^ 
ascertain,  not  only  the  arrangement  of  these  wgu*) 
nature  of  the  tisaues  eompoaing  then,  and  tuir  c^ttfi, 
before  utis&Stmy  eonelnaioaa  can  be  drawn  as  to  tlwu  mi- 
tionship  to  aof  of  the  vegetable  ramaina  thqr  monpii?** 
to  whatavar  eustinf  order  of  vlanta  thay  are  sIGn.  w 
three  necessary  eonulions  are  tneae :— 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  individual  oigani  of  fn^v*" 
tion,  of  which  uie  cone  is  an  aggregation,  and  the  wtareot 
the  scales  supporting  them.  These  are  character!  eeoetiiw 
displayed  on  the  fracture  of  the  specimen  by  ordin^r^^^ 
thoueh  rardy,  from  the  parts  appearing  to  have  "'^r' ^ 
txal  decay  previous  to  or  during  petrifaction,  '^'•.'■"'r®"^ 
apices  of  the  scales,  which  lie  over  one  uiother  like  ''''^ 
a  pine  cone,  are  generally  nmoml  with  the  matiix  *>>*'*'* 
the  fossil  is  embedded. 

S.  The  tisiuei,  or  anatomical  structure  of  the  vsii<>u  <>|rE.*" 

compoaing  the  cone :  namely,  of  the  cwtral  axis, 
continuation  of  the  stem  of  the  plant}  of  the 
being  inserted  into  the  axis  support  the  individnal  ni»«" 
fenuOe  onans ;  and  of  the  latter  themselves.  Tbn*  u^" 
can  only  be  diapi 
of  preservation, 

less  transparent  mineral.  Specimens 

[yvm.  r-^  I 
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IS ;  and  of  the  latter  themselves.  The« 
displayed  by  slicing  fbsaill  in  the  very  be*t  (»» 
ion,  and  In  meh  as      obanwl  lotos  monjs 
vntninenl.  Speefmeni  of  tffi  dMent«« 
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3.  Hm  two  fawMding  coouderatioai  tn  geeondaiy  to  the 
nmiiDiBg  one— tb*  natare  of  th«  eooteoU  of  th*  conn. 
Tliere  maj  be  lUmeni  or  male  oigwu— oTuia  or  fenaleonea 
lutlj,  rapenlee  oontainiog  reprodactire  epom  (whioh 
ire  pKoliar  to  pluti  having  no  aexoal  lyBtem) ;  for  th«M 
ttree  kindi  of  organs  all  oocur  arraiwad  In  the  form  of  conei, 
nadiitiagniihaUe  from  one  another  oy  any  exterjial  marki. 
Up  to  the  prtaent  time  no  carboniferoui  foiail  cone  hat  ever 
been  known  fo  rapply  thii  great  denderatam,  without  which 
we  am  arrive  at  no  exact  eoncloiion  ai  to  whether  these 
eirions  objaeta  are  ehiaten  of  flowers  or  fniiii^  or  an  the 
■pora-beanag  wgana  tt  flowwlMi  vegetaUei^  as  mtntioned 
aMT*. 

Spedmena  of  L^ridedrM  an  Boatljr  found  in  aeama  or 
Bodales  <tf  oUy  iron-atone,  and  an  very  highlr  mineraliaed, 
mnetimes  containing  crystals  of  iron,  and  the  eavitiea  in 
their  substance  being  filled  with  whito  carbonate  of  lime  and 
Bugnesia.  Those  which  an  moat  complete  always  form  the 
noclei  to  nodnles  of  clay  iron-stone;  others  again,  inelading 
all  in  which  the  spores  are  preserved,  have  oecnrred  as  broken 
fnistalea  within  stoma  of  Lnidodendron  tiegam  and  other 
qieciea  of  that  genos.  Uanally  the  fragmeiits  of  L^idottrobi 
are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  very  freqnently  are 
mere  discs ;  ao  that  thongh  than  is  often  the  appearance  of 
one  several  inchea  long,  and  traversing  the  whole  lensth  of 
the  fragment  of  Lepiaodmdrmy  it  will  generally  be  foand 
th&t  this  b'owing  to  two  being  placed  each  at  an  axtramity 
of  the  tnaBheoBjUd  oppoaito  to  one  another.  [See Fignre, 
Coi£  PuHTB.]  That  all  wan  axeaedingly  brittla  canDot  be 
doabted,  tat  no  modem  cone  of  any  nattual  order  conid  be 
broken  np  into  the  shallow  disea  which  many  of  theio  £i»silB 
present.  It  is  difltealt  to  aeconnt  for  the  presence  Of  these 
fragmento  of  Lepidottrobi  in  the  stems  of  LqiideieHdron ; 
we  can  bnt  conjeetnn  that  the  tmnlu  of  the  latter  were  erect 
itompa,  whose  mterioT  was  hollowed  oat  b^  decay — that 
these  stamps  were  covered  with  water  in  which  were  frag- 
menta  of  lepidottrobi  and  other  vegetable  matter,  whicn 
were  thus  washed  into  the  stamps.  This  guppoiition  is 
foanded  on,  the  following  considerations: — 

1.  The  stamps  of  Lcpidodendron  appear  to  have  been 
looted  and  erect,  and  to  have  received  trie  cone  fragments 
into  their  cavity  as  fern  fronds  find  their  way  into  the  axis  of 
Si^UaricB.  Were  the  stamps  mere  prostrate  portions  of 
items  it  is  evident  that  cones  would  have  Iain  horixontally 
is  them,  and  that  no  washiii|r  or  drifting  eoold  have  indaoed 
tht  f  ngmente  of  these  cones  to  lis  with  their  asM  parallel  to 
Ihem,  or  could  have  introduced  so  many  into  one  trunk; 
and  tb«  latter  would  certeinly  faava  be«i  materially  com- 
pressed had  thsy  recaivtd  on  o&a  iida  the  pretsare  of  tiis 
sapnincnmbent  shales. 

1  The  stomps  nsst  have  besn  nbme^ed.  sod  the  firag- 
sKnte  qnietly  dqwsitsd  from  the  watsr.  Had  the  aones 
bllcn  £rwn  an  overhansfng  forest  they  would  have  alighted 
ia  aU  mannar  of  Irre^lsr  positions,  and  in  some  eaiss  ovsr- 
hin  one  another,  which  is  never  the  ease. 

3.  The  denomt  appeaiB  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
padoal  aabsidence  oi  the  water,  and  not  by  a  sudden  rush 
•r  cnrmt.  This  again  ia  proved  by  the  non-interference  irf 
the  cooos,  and  their  uniformly  vertical  position  with  respect 
tetbe  L^tidodendmi. 

It  ia  hard  to  aeeonnt  for  the  aceesrion  of  so  1a»a  a  volnms 
ef  water  as  would  anbraerge  these  stamps  and  depomt  thess 
fnpDenla,  ud  yetexhilatiio  signs  (kE  dnftiiq;  in  Us  eoorse. 
The  sadden  fall  of  a  tioineal  t«nnt  of  run  on  a  L^ido- 
(faiJrM  ioxvAt  1b  iHiich  mn  hdlow  stomps  of  these  trees, 
aiost  at  once  sonrest  itself.  This  wonld  both  carry  down 
the  Ltfidottrobthom  the  trees  and  float  up  the  An^ents  on 
the  enmnd,  depositing  them  together  in  the  atumpa. 
Another  effect  of^snch  a  foil  wonld  M  to  break  down  some 
•A  the  older  trees  whose  ^c^ring  stomps  would  be  prepared 
Vi  inclose  other  Zt^Mfosfrois  on  the  predpitatum  of  tlie  next 
umilar  torrent. 

The  extreme  fragility  of  the  Lepidottrobi  displayed  by 
these  ipecimeDS  is  vary  satiafactoty,  as  the  Lepidoden- 
drotti,  of  whicli  they  are  the  frnit,  no  doubt  partook  of 
thit  character,  which  is  eminently  fovonrable  to  a  rapid 
dpocispoeition  and  intimate  union  with  the  silt  or  mud 
«hicbis  the  basis  of  the  clay-ironatone  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  formation  of  a  homogeneona  bed  of  vegeteble  matter, 
Qcb  as  tbt  coal  presents,  in  another.  Hie  extraordinary 
aboodance  of  the  fragments  too  suzgests  a  most  vigoroos 
vegetation,  for  they  must  indeed  have  been  proiosely 
seattved  to  be  debited  ia  fieh  wunben  withiii  nanow 


CTlinders  into  wlueh  no  ouxnnt  appean  to  have  bean 

mrected. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  fem^leaves  an  contained 
in  any  of  these  Lepidodendnm  stems  ;  and  their  absence  is 
the  more  singalar  from  their  being  commonly  deposited 
along  with  branches  of  CiUamite;  &c.,  in  the  erect 
stumps  of  SigiUaria  resting  on  the  coal-ahales.  This  is 
no  doubt  connected  with  the  well-known  fsot  of  the  S^l- 
laria  Btnmps  being  filled  with  sandstone,  or  the  same 
materials  as  those  composing  the  stmtam  above  the  shales 
they  not  into ;  whilst  tne  fossil  L^idodendrvn  of  the  ctay- 
iron-stone  seams  is  of  the  same  minenl  ss  that  wbenin  it'  is 
embedded.  Wen  the  fragmente  of  Ltpidmnbi  washed 
into  their  ineloang  stnmps  by  any  cnnent,  that  agent  wosld 
in  all  probability  have  transported  the  remuns  of  other 
plants  to  the  same  spot.  The  perfect  preservation  in  which 
these  frsgmsttts  occur  must  be  attributed  to  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  surrounding  L^ridodmdron  bark. 
That  the  oircumieKnce  of  the  latter  has  been  subjected  to 
pressnn  mav  be  inferred  from  the  flattening  of  the  promi- 
nences to  which  the  leaves  were  attached.  This  preaaara 
was  moreover  very  considerable,  as  may  ho  proved  by  com- 
paring the  evenness  of  their  suifoce  with  that  of  a  pteos  of 
Lepiaodmdron  bark  fossiliaed  without  prasanre,  and  im- 
bedded within  the  stem  along  with  the  LepidortrM. 

If  these  cones  he  examined  with  nfennce  to  the  known 
contemporaneous  fossils  whioh  aoeompany  them,  it  will  ap- 
pear imjpossibla  to  deny  their  having  uie  reproductiTO  organs 
of  Leptdodendron,  not  only  from  their  association  vrith  the 
firagmMits  of  that  mima,  Deeanse  the  arrangement  of  the 
tissas  in  the  axis  of  the  cone  entinly  accords  vrith  that  of 
the  stem  of  L^pidotUndron,  Just  as  we  find  in  modem 
cones  of  Z^podiaoem  and  Conifcra  that  the  axis  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  branch,  which  bean  leaves  modified  into 
organs-adapted  to  support  and  protect  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation. The  most  pcnitive  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of 
Ltpidosbrobi  belonging  to  a  genus  allied  to  l^copodivm  is 
afforded  by  the  spores,  tlie  presence  of  which  not  only 
removes  them  from  (^oadeai,  QmifenXt  or  any  other  order 
of  flowering  plants,  but  directly  refers  them  to  the  family  of 
I^^oopoeUcMa,  It  is  well  known  to  botaoisU  not  only  that 
oones  an  hx  from  being  peculiar  to  one  natural  order  of 
plante,  but  that  their  extreme  form  ia  no  indication  either  of 
their  contente  or  of  the  affinities  of  the  plante  which  produced 
them.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Dr.  Lindlejr,  the  first 
English  observer  who  pnbUshed  any  extended  views  on  the 
affinities  of  these  plaota,  soggesta  the  probability  of  their 
being  referrible  eiwer  to  Gmt/sra,  I^^MdiacMj  or  mom 
prorably  still  to  (^cadM.  Dr.  Hooker,  after  describing  the 
natnre  of  spurious  cones  whioh  haveno  ration  tethereprodne- 
tive  organs  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  common  cone-bearing  willow, 
the  laroh,  fco.,  and  those  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  in- 
sect, as  in  a  gsnus  inhabiting  Tierra  del  Faego,  where  a  cone 
is  formed  by  this  means  from  a  leaf,  says : — "Some  of  the 
so-called  ifpidostroH  may  be  of  this  nature :  witness  the 
Lepidodmdron  oScephaltm,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  sav 
whether  it  be  a  Lepidottrobus  or  the  apex  of  a  branch 
crowded  with  short  leaves.  Were  the  Fnegian  plant  to 
occur  in  a  fossil  steto  the  probability  is,  that  its  cones  would 
be  regarded  as  undoabted  reproductive  oigans,  and  the  plante 
themselves  be  referred  to  Coniferas." 

(Hooker,  On  ikt  &rtuiun  and  JffiniHa  L^idottnbif 
in  TVoHMefjaw  qf  Geol^gietd  Surva/    Oreat  Britain.) 

LEPTURUS,  a  genas  of  Grasses  having  solitary  nikelste, 
imbedded  alternately  on  opposite  udea  u  the  nehia  of  1 
flower  and  a  sapeiior  xndim«at.  Glumes  1  or  S  opposite  to 
the  rachis,  cartusffmoui^  covering  the  flower.  Palea  scariona. 
Stinnaa  featheiy. 

£.  iaeurvatui  has  a  ^Undrical  subolate  spike  ;  2  glumes 
equalling  or  slightly  lo'nger  than  the  flowers ;  stem  from 
S  to  6  inches  long :  spilu  long,  curved  when  dry.  In  a 
variety  of  this  species,  £.  filiformis,  the  spikes  are  mooh 
more  slender,  filiform,  scarcely  at  all  curved.  Itgrowain 
sandy  salt-marshes. 

LERN^A.    [SuoTORUL  CsDSTAOKANB.]    The  following  . 
ifl  Dr.  Baird's  arrangement  of  the  Britisn  i^ecias  of  the 
LenvBodce,  or  Leraseana 

Tribe  \.—AiKkoradomM9a* 

Female8.-*-Attaehsd  to  their  prey  by  meuu  of  t*"^- 
jaws,  which  an  atoit  and  armed  wiu  stnmg^  i 
pair  of  antesuBi  senerally  Teiygialfeie^OOOQlC 
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nearly  rudimentary,  or  representsd  by  ap|pendagea  of  con- 
nderable  size,  but  differing  in  fonn  from  orainazy  feet. 

Males.— Free  and  nnattaehed;  -niy  mull*  and  difi^ring 
totally  in  appearance  from  the  fenudes. 

Family  ChondraeanlhidcB. 

Organs  representitig  thoracic  feet,  in  form  of  considerable- 
sized,  cartihginoas-lookiag,  not  articalated  appendages ; 
generally  three  pairs  in  number.    Three  pain  of  footpjaws. 

^  Oenm  1. — CKondracant/ius. 

Two  pairs  of  foot-jaws  prehensile,  the  third  nearly  mdi- 
mentary.  Appendages  of  thorax  representing  the  feet,  in 
form  of  digitated,  bat  not  articulated,  and  not  settferons 
lobes  or  taberclea.  Oviferons  tubes  very  short,  broad,  and 
flattened. 

C.  Zei.  Body  E^ort,  and  rather  thick.  Head  rounded ; 
antenna  short,  and  rather  broad ;  neck  narrow,  abort. 
Thorax  carrying  on  the  under  snzftce  two  pairs  of  small 
appendages,  each  MOUvsUng  of  three  divisions  or  fingers,  and 
furnished  laterally  with  three  pain  of  longer  prolongations, 
of  many  divisions,  the  terminal  one  on  each  side  larger  than 
the  others,  and  embracing  the  oviferous  sacs ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax  is  covered  with  ahort,  conical,  sharp-pmnted 
spines.  Abdomen  rudimentary.  Ovifannu  ncs  Iwtenedj 
emtaining  many  small  ova. 

It  is  foond  adhering  to  the  gills  of  the  Zmfisbtr* 

Genus  2. — Lementoma. 

Foot-javra  and  thoracic  ^pendages  as  in  Chondracanthus. 
Oviferous  tobea  long,  dther  clab-shaped  and  stoat  or  slender 
and  twisting. 

1.  L.  cormaa.  Female  : — Head  oval,  rather  elongated  ; 
antennie  flattened,  of  considerable  size,  and  projecting. 
Thorax  elongated,  club-shaped ;  anterior  portion  narrow  for 
about  a  third  of  its  length,  the  other  two-thirds  much 
faroader,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  two  sharp  lateral 
tuberclei  of  moderate  lengui,  and  a  middle  one  reiKresenting 
the  abdomen,  which  is  nearly  qnite  mdimentaty.  Two  pairs 
only  of  thor&dc  appendages  are  visible,  occoning  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  narrow  part,  each  divided  into  two 
dictations,  and  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 
The  oviferous  sacs  are  of  considerable  size^  cylindrical, 
and  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body.  Luigth  nearly 
3  lines. 

Male : — Somewhat  pyriform  in  shape.  Head  very  large, 
swollen.  Thorax  conical,  divided  into  five  segments,  and 
terminated  by  a  mdimentary  abdomen  armed  with  two  small 
hooks.  Antennie  slenden  setaceous,  projecting  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  and  underneath  them  a  pair 
of  hook-shaped  foot-jaws.  Mouth  situated  far  back,  and 
provided  with  mandibles ;  and  behind  the  month  two  other 
pain  of  foot^awa  are  vinbla.  Fcdlowing  these  we  observe 
two  pairs  of  setifarous  tubercles  representing  the  feet. 
Length,  a  quarter  of  a  line. 

It  is  found  on  the  btanchia  of  a  wle. 

2.  £.  agellina.  Female  >-Body  somewhat  iqnue-diaped. 
Head  uuall,  and  sitnated  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  slender 
neck ;  it  is  rounded  at  the  anterior  extremity,  and  b  little 
below  the  antennie  exhibits  on  each  side  a  round  lobe  or 
tubercle.  The  aDtennee  and  foot-jaws  are  very  smalL  The 
neck  nearly  equals  in  length  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
thorax  is  broad,  and  of  a  somewhat  quadrangalar  shape, 
with  a  deep  indentation  on  each  aide  about  the  middle  of  its 
length.  On  the  upper  half  we  see  two  pairs  of  prolongations 
or  appendages,  each  divided  into  three  digitations ;  and  on 
the  lower  haJf  there  are  three  smaller  appendages,  bat  simple, 
not  digitated.  The  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  are  pro- 
longed also  into  short  horns  or  appendages,  which  are  also 
simple.  The  abdomen  is  in  farm  of  a  short  tubercle,  with  a 
rounded  blnnt  point.  The  oviferous  sacs  are  of  about  the 
len^  of  the  whole  animal,  of  considerable  size,  and 
eyhadrieal. 

The  male  is  similar,  according  to  Milne-Ed  wards,  to  that 
*  of  CAontfrtiemMw  (Lemaitoma)  eonuUtu. 

It  is  found  attached  to  the  branchite  of  the  Tr^lte. 

Z,  Zi-  Lopku.  Female: — Body  rather  elongate,  and  some- 
what gibbons.  Head  small,  having  on  each  side  a  small 
hom-ahaped  appendage  directed  a  little  obliqudy  backwards. 

AntnuuB  small,  conical,  and  alightly  cnrrod.  "HiorBx 
divided  into  font  portions  by  as  many  contractions.  The 
nnt  narow  Uke  a  aaek|  having  on  the  apper  portion  a  short 


spine,  and  on  the  under  snr&ce  a  pair  of  amendsces  or 
prolongations  of  two  dividoss  or  digitations ;  Ue  second  it 
somewhat  quadrilatenl,  witii  on  the  middle  Une  of  the  back 
two  conicaf  tnbercles  and  on  the  ai^  two  othen,  the  upper 
pair  the  longer,  and  having  on  the  nnder  sarhce  a  pur  of 
appendages  of  two  digitations  ;  the  third  part  is  laigsr  thu 
the  preceding,  and  has  the  same  tubercles  and  pnloi^itioni, 
and  in  addition  a  small  spine  on  the  superior  portioa,  and  in 
the  mesial  line  of  the  nnder  surface ;  the  fourth  portion  it 
rather  the  laif;est,  vrith  two  horns  or  tabereles  on  tha  upper 
surface,  a  thiid  on  the  median  line  of  the  under  sar&ce,  and 
on  each  side  a  long  terminal  prolongation,  rather  blunt 
Abdomen  in  form  of  a  short  tuoercle  in  the  centre  of  )lu 
posterior  part  of  the  thorax.  Oviferous  tubes  very  long, 
slender,  and  twisted.   Length,  6^  lines ;  breadth  ^  Uttea 

The  male  is  very  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  (Svm&waaka 
cofwttfitf  already  described. 

It  is  foond  on  the  Lofhius  fitcatorius,  in  the  pouches 

Tribe  11. — Anchoracarpaeea. 

Attaehed  to  their  prey  by  means  of  two  long  appeadign 
which  arise  from  the  thorax.  They  unite  together  ^therit 
the  base  or  near  the  tip  only,  and  terminate  there  in  t 
rounded  knob  like  a  button,  by  means  of  which  the  aniaul 
maintains  its  hold  of  the  part  to  which  it  has  attached  il«lf. 
No  thoracic  feet,  or  they  are  represented  by  these  um- 
shaped  appendages. 

Males  in  general  differ  very  much  in  appeannoe  from  Uk  ' 
females,  being  greatiy  smaller  and  unattached. 

Family  I. — Lemeopodado!. 
Arm-shaped  appendages  long,  wide  apart  from  each  othn 
at  their  base,  and  united  only  at  the  tip. 

Genus  Lemeopoda. 

Female. — Body  generally  elongated,  oval.  Head  sliott 
and  thick.  Two  pain  of  foot-jaws,  well-developed,  and 
placed  near  each  ot&r.  External  ovaries  of  moderate  leuEtb 
and  cylindrical. 

Male. — Body  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  of  an 
oToid  shape  ;  one  representing  the  head,  the  other  the  thons. 
Much  smaller  than  the  female. 

1.  It.  elongata.  The  head  is  very  distinct,  of  a  homT 
texture,  ovate,  depressed,  broad  at  uie  base,  and  obtnsslr 
pointed  in  front,  resembling  very  much  the  shape  of  the  body 
of  the  common  Spider-Crab.  The  second  pair  of  foot-javi 
is  large  and  well  developed,  consisting  of  a  large  roooded 
oval  basal  joint,  and  a  more  slen^r  carved  hooked  tenuoai 
one,  with  a  pretty  strong  tooth  on  its  inner  edge.  Hie  ho^ 
is  united  to  the  bo^  by  a  short  narrow  neck }  the  thomii 
long  and  nanov,  of  a  sunewhat  dnb-ifaaped  foon,  and 
origin  to  two  long  eylindikal  anna,  which  considerably  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  the  hoiy.  At  the  posterior  portion,  wbicb 
is  somewhat  truncate,  we  see  two  small  lobes ;  and  on  esd 
side  of  these  spring  the  ovaries,  which  are  about  the  kngili 
of  the  entire  body,  thick,  straight,  and  cylindrical. 

Length  of  the  whole  anim^  nearly  3  inches.  Head,  ose 
line  and  three-quarteis.  Body,  7^  lines.  Anns,  one  inch 
and  one  line.   Ovaries,  one  incn  and  one  line  and  a  halL 

A  specimen  of  this  arctic  species  was  found  attached  to  tbt 
eye  of  a  shark  caught  on  the  English  coast,  and  bnogU  to 
London  in  the  winter  of  1848. 

S.  L.  gain.  Female -The  head  is  oval,  depressed,  and  of 
a  hard  horny  substance  ;  the  thorax  is  loop,  rather  slender, 
and  somewhat  cylindrical,  narrow  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
head,  and  broadest  at  its  posterior  extremity.  The  arms  m 
slender,  and  nearly  the  length  of  the  thorax.  At  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  body  are  two  small  lobes,  between 
which,  on  the  middle  line,  is  a  small  tnbercle  representing 
the  abdomen.  Ovarian  tubes  of  moderate  length,  not  •jnile 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  thorax. 

Length  of  the  whole  body,  including  arms,  aboot  thiw 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

Male Body  divided  into  two  portions,  of  an  ovmd  fern, 
and  nearly  of  eqnal  uze ;  the  npper  half  represents  the  heal 
and  carries  a  pair  of  antenns,  and  two  pairs  of  foot-jaws  of 
conuderable  magnitude ;  the  lower  half,  representing 
thorax,  has  at  its  posterior  extremi^  two  sub-globultf 
pendages  a  littie  longer  than  those  in  the  female. 

The  female  was  found  attached  to  the  caTify  posteiiorto 
the  vent  of  ihs  Squaku  gaUm. 
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far  a>  it  goes,  ii  •my  good "  Boij  ovate ;  thonx  obcor- 
date;  the  two  arms  hcear,  ^prcmjiiated.**  The  head  is 
ntlia-  imall,  Bomewbat  bulging  oat  at  the  back  part,  broader 
there,  and  rather  kharp-poinbed  at  the  anterior  extremity. 
From  the  base  of  the  bead  spring  the  two  amu,  which  are 
romded,  and  alightlj  afaiHieT  than  the  body.  The  thorax  ia 
pfiiibnn  and  lUf^  and  at  iti  lower  extraniW  we  aee  two 
minnte  wriiwneea.  Tie  owian  tabes  are  of  ooniodsnble 
thiebw^  ^liodiicali  ud  about  the  nme  length  as  the  whole 

The  colour  of  the  animal  ia  white.  Length  about  half  an 
inch. 

It  is  fimnd  in  the  pile  of  the  SBlmon,  in  tl»  Lnidon 
■vkitai 

Family  Tl.—-AntAoreUadah 
Ann-ahaped  appendages  very  short,  and  united  to  each 
other  from  the  bue,  so  as  to  resemble  a  nngle  organ. 

Genoa  Ane&ordla. 
Femsle :— Body  in  general  short,  and  Bonuwbat  swollen. 
Head  small,  and  aitnated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck, 
vliich  is  g(3ierally  curved  backwards.  Two  pairs  of  foot^ 
jtvt  well  developed,  and  a  third  radimentaty.  Antsnnee 
nidimentair.  Oniian  tnbea  of  moderate  Inigtn,  and  cylin- 
drical. 

Tbe  male  differs  in  apprarance  very  mnoh  from  the  female, 
and  is  TCiy  smalL 

I.  A.  wteinata.  Female The  body  of  the  animal  is 
tbickf  oblong,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  smooth,  and  opaqae. 
Head  verj  small,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  slender 
neck,  which  has  a  wrinkled  appearance,  and  is  nearly  the 
leogtb  of  the  thorax.  The  arms  spring  from  the  iii>per 
portion  of  the  thorax,  and  are  rather  short,  terminating  in  a 
iDsnded  knob  or  hnttou.  At  the  posterior  portion  m  the 
flioiax  tbero  ia  on  the  middle  line  a  BnalT  protnbeiance 
npreaoiting  the  abdomen.  The  ovarian  tabes  are  ^lindri- 
eal.  itiaight,  smooth,  and  aboat  the  length  of  the  body. 
Leiteth  from  6  to  8  lines. 

Male : — ^Body  globnlar,  terminated  in  front  by  a  small 
conical  eminanoe,  at  the  extremity  which  is  the  moath, 
ud  having  at  its  base  one  pur  of  radimentaiy  appendages, 
ud  a  pair  of  rodimentary  n>ot-iai.vs.  On  the  middle  of  the 
body,  on  the  inferior  sonace,  there  are  two  pairs  of  large 
booked  daw-like  members.   Length,  one-foarth  of  a  line. 

The  female  fixes  itself  to  the  fios  and  nil-covers  of  the 
Cod  and  Haddock,  and  is  most  probably  the  most  common 
qteoea  of  our  seas.  (Johnston.) 

S.  A.  moon.  Body  nearly  of  a  saaare  shape,  a  little 
emarginated  on  each  side.  Head  small ;  neck  slender,  and 
neirly  cylindrical.  A  ronnded  tubercle  <hi  the  middle  line 
Rpiesenta  the  abdomen.  Ovaries  rather  larger  than  the 
tmraz,  nearly  cylindrical,  or  slightly  club-shaped.  Length, 
about  3  lines. 

Found  in  the  month  of  the  QaAu  eeBariut. 

Tribe  lllj--Ameherttctrtteea. 

Fmalea  >-^ttached  to  their  prnr  by  the  anterior  ex- 
tmiity  of  that  body  only,  thrusting  the  entire  head  into  the 
titrata  of  the  animal  to  which  they  adhere,  and  being 
retdaed  there  means  of  a  kind  of  homa,  which  are  various 
in  form,  and  spnng  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  No 
utenme.  Only  one  pur  U  foot-jaws,  which  is  simple  and 
hooked.   Feet  either  very  small  or  often  wanting  ^together. 

Ualea : — Very  small.  Body  globular,  and  more  imperfect 
than  in  the  preceding  tribes,  having  no  distinct  thorax,  and 
DO  radiments  of  feet  oehind  the  appendagea  whidi  represent 
the  foot-javra. 

Family  l.'^Pm^ladcB. 

Sereial  paiis  of  feet  sitnated  on  the  ondeL  nx&ce  of  the 
h)dy  near  ue  head,  hat  voy  small  and  radimentaiy. 

Genoa  Zenuimma. 
Body  long,  slender,  narrowed  anteriorly  in  the  form  of  a 
iMck,  which  is  terminated  by  a  swollen  head  furnished  with 
two  or  three  simple  curved  hom-shaped  appendages.  Ab- 
domiDsl  portion  of  the  body  of  inconsiderable  length,  and 
oaiple.    Oviferoos  tabes  long  and  slender. 

1.  L.jpraM(i,Uie  Eye-Sucker.  Body  slender,  consideiably 
Uiger  at  tJhe  posterior  extremity.  Head  of  tolerable  size, 
louided,  and  provided  with  two  narrow  rather  hooked  horns 
at  Ua  beck  parly  directed  baekwanls.  The  head  ia  ciwneeted 


to  the  body  bjy  means  of  a  long  and  very  slender  cylindrical 
neck,  which  is  famished  with  aboat  a  dozen  constrictions, 
which  make  this  part  of  the  body  appear  as  if  it  wore  beaet 
with  an  equal  number  of  rings  or  knobs. 

A  short  distance  beneath  the  head  it  is  very  narrow, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  as  it  joins  the  body.  Abdominal 
portion  small,  blant,  and  obliqaely  truncate.  The  ovarian 
tubes  are  very  long  and  slender,  abont  as  long  again  as  the 
whole  bod^  of  the  animal.  Length  of  the  body  about  an 
inch ;  ovanes  one  indt  and  a  lulf. 

It  is  found  attached  to  the  eyes  of  Sprats. 

2.  L.  encrasieoli.  Body  cylindrical,  shorter  than  the 
precedm^and  about  the  same  size  at  both  extremities.  The 
neck  is  long  and  slender,  quite  emooUi,  and  destitute  of 
the  constrictions  which  mark  so  decidedly  the  preceding 
species.  The  neck  is  white,  and  the  body  is  of  a  brown 
homy  colour. 

The  abdomen  is  like  that  of  the  preceding,  and  the  ovaiian 
tubes  are  long  and  slender,  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the 
body.  TurtoQ  describes  the  ovaries  as  "  clear  white."  Per- 
haps they  may  be  so  in  the  living  aiflmal,  but  in  the  speci- 
mens preserved  in  spirits  they  are  of  exactly  the  same 
eoloor  as  the  body.  In  one  specimen  however  one  of  the 
tnfaea  ia  brokoi,  and  the  ova  have  escaped,  and  in  this  the 
tnbe  is  whit&  Leiuth  oi  the  body  aboat  half  an  inch ; 
ovaries  faUy  one  inch. 

It  is  found  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  di^ata 
cdut  and  C.  ^raUus. 

Family  II. -^temeocentdai. 
No  vestiges  of  feet  on  under  sorface  of  body,  nor  any 
appendages  representing  them. 

Genus  1. — Lemeoeera. 
Body  long  and  slender ;  head  furnished  with  hom-shaped 
appendages,  which  are  aimple  and  ^mmetrical  in  form. 
Ovarian  tubes  stiaij^t,  and  oi  moderate  length.  Abdomen 
venr  small. 

L.  t^fprinaeta.  Head  famished  with  foar  hom-shwed 
appendages,  whidi  are  somewhat  long  and  slender.  T^e 
two  outer  or  posterior  are  Infurcated  ;  tiie  anterior  aimple. 

The  thorax  is  very  slender  anteriorly,  forming  a  hmg  nedc, 
but  becomes  much  broader  posteriorly,  and  when  it  terminates 
in  the  small  abdomen  appears  obliquely  truncate.  The 
oviferous  tabes  are  c^lindriMl,  and  rather  long.  The  length 
of  the  whole  animal  u  about  8  lines. 

It  is  foond  on  the  sides  of  the  Carp,  Bream,  and  Boach,  in 
many  of  oar  p<mda  and  rivers,  in  gaai  abnndance. 

Genus  2, — Lernea. 

Body  more  or  less  twisted,  and  outr^  in  appearance.  Head 
famished  with  hom-shaped  appendages,  which  are  irrc^larly 
branched.  Ovarian  tubes  twisted  into  round  masses,  and 
placed  under  the  poatarior  porti<m  of  the  body.  Abdomen 
of  connderable  aise. 

The  genus  Zienua  ia  now  restricted  within  veir  email 
limits.  Establuhed  by  Linnona  npon  the  L.  fewKnioAs,  it 
is  at  the  prraent  day  confined  to  that  spedes  and  one  or  two 
others. 

£.  bratKMalis.  Head  rounded,  and  famished  with  three 
hom-shaped  appendages,  each  of  whidi  ia  divided  at  the  tip 
into  three  short  brancnea. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax  is  long,  cylindrical,  and 
very  slender,  like  a  long  narrow  neck,  whUe  the  body  itself 
is  very  much  swoUen  in  the  middle,  and  ahmptly  twisted 
upon  itself  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 

The  abdominal  portion  of  the  body  is  long,  blont  at  the 
extremity,  and  of  considerable  size.  The  ovaiian  tubes  are 
slender  and  very  much  twisted. 

The  whole  animal  is  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  is  of  a  veiy  firm  conastance,  being  hard  and  homy. 

It  is  found  on  tiie  gills  of  the  Cod. 

(BmiA,  History  of  BritithJBiUomoibraeas  IGlne-Edwaidi, 
Hutoire  NaturelU  dea  Crtutacit.) 

LERWICK.  [Sbkiland.] 

LETTEBKENNY,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market 
and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  sitnated 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Swilly, 
at  about  a  mile  above  its  entrance  into  Lough  Swilly,  in  54'' 
67'  N.  lat,  7"  44'  W.  loii|^,  IS  miles  N.W.from  Lifford,  140 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  In  1851  the  population  was 
1947,  besides  233  inmates  of  the  woikhouse.  Tbn  Poop- 
Law  Union  contains  14  elecbnal  4iT||^«^i'ith_ 
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10I,S07  acres  ud  a  popaUtion  of  S0,6ttft  in  1601.  The 
town  of  LetterkennT  cooiiists  prindpallj^  of  oBe  long  strag- 
sltng  street,  which  however  contains  some  good  retau  ihop*. 
llie  chief  boildiDgs  are  ths  parish  church,  s  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  three  chapels  for  Presbytenans,  a  cottrt-honse,  fever- 
hoepital,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  There  are  also  a  dis- 
peoBary,  a  bridewell,  and  a  loan-fond.  Quarter  and  petty 
BesKiona  art  held  in  the  town,  which  is  the  head-qnarters  of 
the  connty  police.  The  creek  of  Ballyraine,  call^  the  Port 
of  Letterkenny,  ia  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  and  admits 
vessels  of  15u  tons.  The  exports  are  ohie6y  com,  batter, 
^gn,  and  hides ;  the  imports  consist  of  colonial  prodace, 
manufactiired  goods,  inm,  coal,  oak-bark,  fish,  &c.  The 
'  Bceneiy  of  01en>SwiUj  above  Letterkenoy,  and  of  Iioagh 
Swilly  below,  present*  mnch  pictaresqae  b^ty. 

LEUCHTENBEROITB.  [MiMBaaiooT,  ^9. 1.1 

LEUCIC  ACID.  [CHwnerav.&aL] 

LEUCINE.  [Cbemmtrt,  5.  fi.] 

LEUCO'JUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  belraging  to  the  nataral 
order  ^  laafyllidaeea.  It  has  a  6*parted  penanth,  bell-shaped ; 
the  segments  all  equal',  and  thickaned  at  their  points ;  the 
stamens  eqoal. 

L.  cutivum,  theSommerSnow-Flake,  has  a  many-flowored 
apathe ;  a  style  thickened  upwards.  I^e  height  is  from  S 
to  2^  feet.  The  flowers  are*  white  and  drooping;  the  tips 
greenish.  Leaves  broadly  linear,  keeled;  scape  2-edged; 
spathe  usually  as  long  as  the  flowm  It  is  fraud  in  wet 
meadows  in  Great  Britain. 
LEUCOLINS.  [CiiEinnaT,^.2.1 
LE0COPHANE.  [MmMULooT,  &  1.1 
LEYBOURN,  or  LEYBURN.  [YoBicrain.] 
LIBERIA,  Republic  of,  occnpiea  »  oonndwable  oxtent  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Liberia  was  originally  confined 
to  the  tract  of  country  lying  west  of  the  Grain  Coast,  of 
which  the  town  of  Monrovia  on  Cape  Meanrado  is  the  centre ; 
but  the  repablic,  though  its  limits  are  not  accorately  defined, 
now,  we  believe,  claims  the  entire  coast  (including  the  whole 
of  the  Grain  Coast)  from  the  Cavally  River  east  of  Cape 
Palmas,  4'  SO'  N.  lat.,  7°  30*  W.long.,to  the Sherhoro River, 
opposite  Sherboro  Island,  7°  23'  N.  lat.,  12'  31'  W.  long., 
bordering  on  the  colony  of  Siena  Leone  :  a  length  of  about 
450  miles,  with  a  breadth  at  present  ranging  from  SO  to  60 
mites,  but  the  settlers  are  gradaally  extending  hrther  into 
the  interior.  The  area  may  be  about  17,000  square  miles. 
We  find  some  diffieolty  in  stating  the  population.  In  a 
semi-official  statement  published  in  1648  by  the  American 
Colonisation  Society,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  territory  is 
made  nearly  as  wide  as  that  giTen  above,  the  popnlation  is 
said  to  consist  of  4200  colonists  (incIndiDg  700  m  Mary  land- 
in- Liberia)  and  "  from  10,000  to  13,000  natives  ;  "  while  in 
some  popular  works  recently  published  in  this  country  we 
find  ihe  colonists  variouslyestimated  at  fiomeOOO  to  10,000, 
and  the  nalives  at  850,000  to  above  300,000.  This  no  doubt 
is  a  great  exaggeration  ;  and  we  think  the  popnlation,  in- 
cluding the  additions  by  immigration  and  extension  of 
territoiy,  cannot  exceed  7000  colonists  and  60,000  natives : 
periiaps  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  with  whom  the 
Liberfana  have  entered  into  treaty  may  number  160,000  to 
S00,000,  bnt  they  are  not  inhabitants  of  Liberia. 

Liberia  owes  ito  origin  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Colo- 
nisation Sedety,  founded  in  18]  6,  for  the  eolonisation  of  the 
ftee  coloured  people  of  the  United  States.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  on  Sherboro  Island,  off  the  coast  irf  West 
Africa,  opposite  the  present  western  boundary  of  Idberia ; 
but  sevenii  of  the  settlers  having  died,  and  the  others  expe- 
rienced much  suffering,  the  settlement  vraa  abandoned,  and 
the  settlers  removed  to  8ierra  Leone.  A  second  party  was 
however  sent  out,  who  established  themselves,  early  in  1882, 
on  Ihe  site  of  the  present  town  of  Monrovia,  on  Cape  Meen- 
rado,  6-  19-  N.  lat,  10-46'  W.  long.  At  first  the  settlers 
encountered  many  difficulties,  ovring  to  the  unfriendly  dis- 
position of  the  native  tribes ;  but  after  a  time,  as  they 
increased  in  numbers  and  were  more  abundantly  provided 
wiih  fire-arms  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  they  were  able 
not  only  to  keep  the  natives  in  check,  bnt  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  interior,  or  subject  them 
to  theb  authority.  In  about  a  dozen  years  Uu  colony  had 
become  sufficiently  nomerons  and  eneigetie  to  seek  the 
mivil^s  of  self-government.  In  1838  a  eonsUtnttoB  wu 
named  and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Colonisation  Society 
to  cany  out  iu  provisions.  The  new  eonititation  sauBtn  to 
haw  wortted  vMy  well  in  heme  mattm,  bat  dMEealtiei 
oeeund  in  enfemig  the  kwi  on  foreign  tmdeni  ud  tiM 


English  goTCinnient,  which  had  displayed  the  tnndHdt 
feelbg  and  rendered  important  assistanoe  to  the  iutsotcsa- 
moniiy,  annonseed  that  it  eould  net  reoogBiss  the  ^iol 
the  liberian  authorities— the  colony  being  nnther  as  utd^ 
pendent  state  nor  an  acknowledged  depsndency  of 
United  States — to  impose  dntiea  on  goods  imported  iatatha 
ooontry  by  British  snbjeets.  The  Libeiianeouncil  fcvwuiM 
a  resolution  to  the  Colonisatiim  Society,  importing  iba 
axiateoee  of  the  colony  was  dependent  on  its  ptxeama  of 
complete  political  jurisdiction:  and  the  Society  replied  Ift 
restdntiou  admittin|  that  the  time  bad  ecHue  for  us''eaiD- 
monwealth  of  libena  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  vb^ 
work  of  sdf-govwnmeat,  including  the  maoagmiM&t  of  d 
their  foreign  relations."  Accordingly,  the  qoestioa  vm  ptt 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  whetoar  the  settlement  ibonld 
declare  itself  an  independent  state,  and  carried  in  the  i&r- 
mative.  A  convention  was  then  appointed  to  dnw  np  a 
constitution,  and  on  the  S4th  of  August,  1847,  the  flsf[oftlit 
*  Independent  Repablic  of  Lib«ia '  was  hoisted  with  nodi 
ceremony.  The  chief  events  in  the  histcn^  of  tlu  tttll^ 
ment  have  been  the  nameroos  eoconnters  with  ths  utim, 
and  ainco  its  independence  tho  visits  of  the  presideDt  to 
England  and  America  with  a  view  to  the  airaogiof;  of  cerUia 
treaties.  The  republio  was  recognised  by  England  u  la 
independent  state  soon  after  its  declaration  of  inaepeodeau, 
and  oas  since  been  recognised  by  France,  Prossia,  Bnzil,ui 
some  other  powers,  bat  not  by  the  United  States, 

The  coast  of  Liberia  has  a  general  direction  north-v^l 
and  south-east,  and  is  brdten  by  several  inlets  and  cores,  nf 
which  those  formed  by  Cape  Mount,  Cape  MasursdOfUd 
BassaCove  are  of  mnch  value  as  harbonra.  The  greater  put 
of  Uie  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  or  marshy :  hot  sbeat  Cipt 
Mesurado  and  Cape  Mount  (which  Is  1060  feet  above  the  Kt| 
the  shore  is  considerably  elevated.  Between  those  poiotshoT. 
ever  there  is  a  low  continuoos  beach  Of  light  bnvn  lud, 
backed  by  an  onhroken  tract  of  forest.  Towards  the  wntli- 
eastern  extremity  the  coast  is  in  many  parts  bold  aod  rockr, 
the  cliffs  in  many  places  being  from  40  to  60  feet  shore  tie 
sea,  with  large  irregular  blocks  of  granite  on  the  beacb,  om 
which  the  sea  bre^  heavily,  and  many  rocks  lie  a  thoit 
distance  off  the  shore ;  but  between  the  higher  psrti  eTe7- 
where  occur  long  stretches  of  low  sandy  beach,  in  owy 
places  bordered  by  sand-banks :  so  that  nearly  all  along  w 
coast  it  is  necessary  for  the  mariner  to  keep  a  shaqi  looli-oiit. 

From  the  coast  the  land  rises  for  the  most  part  gnduUr 
towards  the  interior.  About  20  or  30  miles  from  the  ikeie  ii 
a  succession  of  hills  covered,  like  a  large  part  of  the  hnm 
country,  with  forests,  rising  &riher  inland  into  nonolsiB 
ridges,  and  divided  by  wide  and  ftrtile  vallqra.  Ihtriim 
are  nnmeross,  and  some  of  them  are  good-sixed  stieimi;  bot 
all  have  their  months  obsUueted,  and  some  ntiiel^  dosed, 
by  sand-bars ;  and,  owing  to  the  previUence  of  rsptdi, 
appear  to  be  navinble  lit  inland.  The  chief  rivot  ti  tha 
St.  Paul,  which  falls  into  the  sea  by'Cape  Mesondo,  The 
eand-banks  at  its  mouth  leave  only  a  narrow  chuuiel  hi 
boats,  with  7  feet  of  water  in  it  at  low-tide.  It  «  • 
mile  wide  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  a  considenble  bodf 
of  water,  flows  through  an  extremely  fertile  valley,  ani  ^ 
along  its  banks  numerous  nativa  villages  as  well  ai  Mt"*: 
ments  of  the  Liberians ;  bat  its  conree  is  greatly  obttneted 
by  lapids ;  hoatsof  light  draught  can  only  ascend  it  for  sb^t 
25  nuloa.  The  ottwr  most  important  stresnu  ara  the  St 
John,  whieh  &lli  into  the  aaa  at  Sassa  C«v« ;  tba  Juu 
which  lies  between  the  St  Paul  and  8t  John,  asd'bu  > 
narrow  channel  through  the  bar  at  Its  dmoUi  ;  the  Cipr 
Mount  River,  whieh  falls  into  the  sea  at  Caps  Uoant,  m 
has  its  entrance  almost  oloaed  by  a  narrow  snt  of  nsd  i  ui< 
Grand  Cestos,  some  distance  eastward  ;  and  the  Droo,  >tiU 
farther  east,  which  has  about  8  fret  of  water  over  its  bar, 
deepening  inside  to  4  fathoms. 

The  climate  ia  hot  and  oppressive.  During  the  dry  iwh 
which  lasts  from  May  to  November,  the  teniperattireaT««S*' 
86° ;  bat  in  the  wet  season  it  falls  to  75'  or  74".  The  «• 
treme  heat  is  alleviated  by  gentle  breezes,  which  blov  dauj 
from  the  sea.  To  whites,  whether  natives  of  Eorope  or 
America,  the  climate  is  very  prejudicial;  bat  *^ 
colonists,  thoo^  the  descendants  of  families  long  settled  n 
America,  experience  no  inconvenfenee  from  it  after  they  ban 
passed  throo^^  the  'seasoning,'  or  'acdimati^ 
whidkvisiU  all  the  newly-amvnd  alike,  bat  is  now  eoap>- 
lativelyiddoafatalittitaattaduL  NoUuivUkeiBtpdaBX 
haivrarmeBMdinLiboiia.  , _ 
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■01  of  Liberia  to  tin  Fres  Coloorect  People  of  th*  TTiiitaa 
Bdtai'  1847,  nay  lam,  vith  aUowuua  a  little  hdghten- 
iDg  ia  tbe  eolonnnr,  to  cauvey  a  tolanbly  eloar  idea  the 
dtmeter  and  capi^ilities  of  the  country ;— - 

"A  more  fertile  toil,  and  a  more  prodnctiTe  eonntrj,  u 
&r  u  it  i*  ealtivated,  there  ia  not,  we  bcliere,  on  the  fiee  of 
llie  cftrth.  Ite  htUi  and  its  plains  are  coTered  with  a  nrdara 
vMcli  never  fades ;  the  prodaetiona  of  nature  keep  on  in 
tbeiT  growth  throngh  all  seaaona  of  the  jear.  Even  the 
natiree  of  the  conntir,  almoat  without  farming  toolt,  without 
■kill,  and  with  Terjr  little  labour,  make  more  grain  and  vege- 
Ubles  than  they  can  consume,  and  often  more  than  they  cvn 
hH.  Cattle,  nrine,  fowl,  dacks,  goata,  and  ahecp  thriTe  . 
vitlioat  feeding,  requiring  no  care  hot  to  keep  them  from 
itnjing.  Cotton,  coffee,  mdigo,  and  the  sQjear-ea&a  are  all 
tlw  ipontaaeons  growth  of  oar  forMta>  and  may  bt  onlttTated 
at  plnsiu«r  to  any  extent,  by  snch  as  are  disposed.  The 
urns  may  be  odd  of  rice,  Indian  com,  Oninea  com,  millet, 
■Dd  too  many  spedea  of  mtit  to  munerate.  Add  to  all,  we 
hre  DO  dieuy  winter  here.  .  .  .  Nature  ia  eonatantly 
renewing  herself,  and  is  also  constantly  poariu  her  treasnrM 
ill  ttia  year  ronnd  into  the  lapa  of  the  indaatnou." 

It  ii  thought  that  when  labour  becomee  mora  abundant, 
n^ar,  cotton  (which  yields  two  crops  in  the  year),  coffee, 
and  indigo  will  come  to  he  staple  produete  of  Uberia.  The 
co?e^tI•e  has  already  been  somewhat  extensively  planted  ; 
at  one  place  there  is  a  plantation  of  30,000  trees.  At  pre- 
Knt  tu  chief  articles  of  export,  besides  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  ulted  meats  supplied  to  ships  calling  at  the  ports,  are 
palm  oil,  which  has  become  an  article  of  gnat  importance, 
dre-Toods,  ivoiy,  and  rice,  with  somo  gold,  tortoiaa-shell, 
^ma,  bides,  wax,  ground-nnts,  ginger,  ud  pepper ;  a  good 
propoTtion  of  which  is  brought  by  naUvea  frOtn  the  interior. 
Ths  exporta  in  the  two  year*  ending  September,  1843, 
amonnted  to  2S,767f.,  the  importa  to  3S,880I. :  the  exports 
are  paid  aow  to  average  upwards  of  100,000^.  amiuaUy.  The 
lopply  of  dye-woods,  espedally  cam-wood,  appean  to  be 
iKxhaustihle.  It  ia  said  that  from  about  30  miles  east  of 
Baasa  Cove,  ^ere  "extends  a  forest-region  of  unknown  ex- 
tent, where  scarcely  any  tree  ia  seen  except  cam-wood." 
Libena  haa  a  considerable  coaeting'trade,  carried  on  by 
ichoo&en  belonging  to  the  oonotiy ;  and  a  laige  trade  with 
the  interior.  For  home  consumption  as  well  as  export  there 
a  a  great  variety  of  timber-trees  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  good  building-stone  abounds ;  as  do  also  aihells  for 
We,  and  clay  of  excellent  quality  for  bricks. 

Liberia  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Meaurado,  or  Mont- 
Hmdo,  Baaaa,  and  Sinoe.  The  ehuf  town  ia  Moitnma, 
the  capital,  on  Cape  Memrado,  a  bniy  sea^pnt  tovrn  and 
the  piindittl  place  of  tmdc.  It  oontaua  a  eoart^ouse,  a 
paebe  Hbnur,  two  or  three  ehurehea  and  iehoola ;  sereral 
■tons,  warenouaea,  and  good  wharfii;  a  fort  and  a  Bght- 
boass;  and  haa  about  1500  inhabitants.  The  other  larger 
lovna  end  aeUlements  along  the  coast  are  Marshall  at  the 
mosth,  and  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Junk  River  t  Edina 
asd  ^and  ^Bsa  at  the  moud,  but  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  St.  John,  in  Basaa  Cove ;  Bsxley,  and  the  new  town 
of  CresBOtt  in  the  same  nei^boorhood ;  Greenville  on  the 
Sinoe ;  Trade  Town,  a  populous  place  4  miles  W.  from 
TonogCeatoa;  and  Ceatoe,  or  St.  Oeorge's  Point  in  Cestos 
Bsj.  The  chief  inland  towns  and  nttlements  are  Caldwell 
«Q  Uie  8l  Paul ;  New  Qeorgia ;  and  Millabut^.  Along  the 
Mat  are  aeveral  faetoriea,  chiefly  for  the  trade  in  cam-wood, 
belouing  toUberiana,  and  aome  to  Enrilsh  and  American 
aerelianto :  and  both  along  the  eeaat  and  inland  an  namer^ 
MS  aativs  towna  and  villagea,  aome  of  them,  aa  Oiand  Ceatoa 
asd  QrtMt  Neefbo,  of  ooniiderable  sin. 

Ob  Cape  Palm  as,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Liberia, 
a  establiahed  the  colony  of  Mmrylaitd-im-IM)9ria\  consisting 
of  free^loored  emigranto  aent  thither  from  the  state  of 
MiiyUad  W  the  <  State  Colonisation  Sodely.'  The  colony 
eai  foaiidaa  In  1834,  and  a  considerable  number  of  frae- 
colonred  persona  have  aince  been  sent  to  it  by  the  Society, 
wlueh  is  assisted  in  its  operations  by  an  annual  grant  fVom 
the  Bite  leKishitnre  of  80,000  doUan.  The  colony,  which 
is  iadefienaent  ti  Liberia,  ia  governed  by  an  agent,  or  gover- 
Mr,  appointed  by  the  Coloaiaation  Society,  and  a  council  and 
other  wBcen  eleeted  by  (he  coknists ;  and  appean  to  be  in 
a  tolerably  fleariiihing  condition.  Harper,  the  chief  town, 
eaataiuB  ^ot  700  inhabitants,  and  cairies  on  a  good  deal 
ef  trade.  The  Falmaa  River  ta  about  a  hnndred  yards  wide 
towiidaitonieuth,  bal  Mtmal  neka  lie  in  the  ehannel}  it 
a  4apth  of  8  &ak  m  tha  hu  at  lowmtn;  The 


ecdniata  have  eraeted  a  UgftthouM  on  Cape  Palmu,  vbicli 
ahowB  a  fixed  light  100  feet  above  flie  aea.  Then  are  two 
or  three  villages  and  smaller  aettlemente. 

The  odnstitution,  adopted  at  the  declaration  of  the  inde« 
pendence  of  Liberia,  and  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Greenleaf,  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  la 
founded  on  that  of  the  United  States,  which  it  greatly 
resembles  in  ite  leading  prindplea.  It  proclaims  the  equality  of 
all  men  i  eitoblishes  perfect  religious  freedom,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ;  prohibito  slavery ;  gives  the  right  of  every  one 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  hia  peers,  of  bail,  and  of  habeas 
corpus ;  makes  nearly  all  oflicea  elective,  and  gives  (he  suf- 
frage to  every  male  citizen  &1  year*  of  age  possessing  real 
eatete — citiaenship  belonging  however  exclusively  to  persons 
of  colour ;  and  of  such,  at  present  at  least,  only  to  the  free 
coloured  emigraAte  from  Uie  United  States,  who  immediately 
on  arriviiw  an  admUted  to  fall  citiienship,  and  receive  a 
nant  of  five  aorea  <tf  laiui|  with  liberty  to  porehaie  more. 
The  executive  govenimeut  ia  vested  in  a  SMnate  elected  from 
the  oounties,  awl  a  house  (tf  repreaentativea  eleoted  after  the 
American  lyitem,  acowding  to  a  ratio  of  represoitetive 
population ;  and  a  (weddent  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  ia 
to  exercise  supreme  executive  power,  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  baa  a  qnalifled  veto  on  the 
acte  of  the  legislature.  The  iudicatnre  consiste  of  a  supreme 
eourt,  and  diatriote  eourte :  tne  judges  are  only  removeable 
by  the  president  on  a  vote  of  two'thirds  of  the  houses  of 
l^;islaton.  The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  average 
about  7000/.  a  yur  each.  The  republic  appears  to  be  mak- 
ing steady  progress. 

There  were  in  1847  in  Liberia  (without  including  tbe 
Uaiyluid  eohmy)  S3  dmnhes  with  1474  eommonieanto,  of 
vrhom  489  wen  natives  \  then  an  now  above  30  charebea. 
Schools  an  provided  frw  all  the  ehildru  of  oituena.  In  1847 
there  won  16  eehooli  with  SBH  acholan,  of  whom  19S  were 
the  ohildren  of  n^ve  Africans :  in  18SI  the  sefaolara  were 
said  to  exceed  9000.  Three  high-schoola  are  in  operation  in 
Monrovia ;  and  an  Act  haa  pwed  the  leglslatura  for  the 
eatablishment  of  a  college.  The  '  Uberia  Her^,*  a  very 
reroectohly  eonduoted  newspaper,  has  now  continued  to  w 
published  for  above  20  years :  one  or  two  othara  ham  been 
usued  within  the  last  few  years. 

{ConsHtidiiM  and  Declaration  ef  Indepmdmceofthe  IneU- 
ptndmt  Repubiie  of  Liberia  ;  Publieationa  of  the  American 
CoUnisation  Society,-  Parliamentary  Paperi  on  African 
Slavery;  A frita  Redeemed ;  TVavels  in  Afiiea,  Sec.) 

LIBRARIES,  PUBLIC.  Up  to  a  recent  period  one  of 
the  first  things  which  struck  a  fbrei^er  with  pain  when  he 
tooknp  hiaxeiidence  in  London,  or  m  any  other  of  our  great 
towns  and  dtiaa,  waa  the  total  absence  «  fiee  Hbrariee.  In 
every  laige  town  on  the  continent  then  la  a  public  libraiy 
(often  then  an  two,  ftmr,  or  six),  to  vrtiieh  every  one  u 
admitted  at  once,  without  Intrednetion  or  guarantee.  In  the 
whole  of  the  British  Islands  there  was  bat  one  such  institu- 
tion— Chetham's  Library,  in  Manchester ;  and  even  this  waa  so 
ill-managed  in  other  respecte  as  to  bo  of  hardly  any  use  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which  it  existed.  In  1849  a 
oommiitee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  of  which 
Mr.  Ewart  was  chairman,  and  its  report  contained  a  ma>>8  of 
startling  facte,  and  a  number  of  valuable  sngges'ions.  It  was 
shown  that  our  publio  libraries  were  not  only  difficult  of  access 
compsied  with  foreign  libnries— they  were  wretchedly  few 
in  number.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  thia  report  is 
a  vuf  of  Enzope,  diaded  so  aa  to  ashibit  the  relative  provinon 
of  hooka  in  Ubnuiea  aeeesaible  to  the  fjeoeral  pnbuo  in  the 
farions  statea  on  tlie  continent,  excepting  Turkey.  The 
small  Gemuui  atotea— Badeo,  Hanover, Dresden,  and  soon— 
and  England  are  on  the  two  extreme  verges.  The  minor 
countries  an,  in  this  respect  at  least,  white  with  the  lif^ht  of 
solence  and  learning,  while  the  British  islands  appear  to  he 
in  utter  darkness.  The  gradations  mn  down  the  scale 
thus : — For  eve^  100  of  the  population,  there  are  in  the 
minor  stetea  of  Oertoany  4fi0  books  ;  in  Denmark,  412 ;  in 
Switxerland,  SCO ;  in  Bavaria,  339 ;  in  Norway  and  Swnlen, 
309  ;  in  Pnuala,  SOO  ;  in  the  Anatrian  empire  and  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  167  ;  in  the  sUtea  of  Italy,  ISO  ;  in  France, 
1S9 ;  in  Sardinia,  100 ;  in  Spain,  100;  in  Belgium,  100 ;  in 
Portugal,  60;  in  Russia,  7S  ;  in  Holland,  03  to  63 ;  in 
Great  Bntein  and  Inland,  63  to  63.  Look  at  it  how  we 
will,  SBoh  a  table  is  calculated  to  put  one  to  ihe  blush ;  but 
still  it  should  not  have  been  nent  forth  by  tiie  reporters  wit' 
out  aome  sort  of  expluation.  Snch  a  staU^htJa^^l 
likaly  to  mislead  eootinental  «ritk^iamtbvAtabiw)v  L' 
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from  the  mera  intenwane  of  cUilf  life  at  Thora,  where  I 
wu  nneh  Delected  (  and  thit  if  I  were  made  profeHor  1 
■honld  mjiui  be  obliged  to  begin  to  loam  the  language 
anew  from  the  fint  nidiaiesta."  In  tho  eoana  of  1792, 
howerer,  Liode  received  the  iqipointment,  and  began  to  do 
aa  he  bad  laid.  Among  the  booke  that  he  pracarod  from 
Poland  wai  the  '  Powrot  Pofla  *  (<  The  Deputy's  Retnm  *),  a 
aatirical  pley.  directed  against  the  national  fatlings  of  the 
Poles,  vhieh  he  foond  so  excellent,  that,  thoagh  many  pas- 
aages  were  beyond  his  eomprehenaion,  he  commenced  a 
tnuislation,  with  the  intention  of  making  use  of  the  origioat 
as  a  book  for  study  with  his  pupils.  It  was  lying  on  his 
table  when  two  Poliish  gentlemen  called  on  him,  whose 
attentaon  waa  at  once  attracted  bv  the  book,  and  he  asked 
them  if  they  conld  inform  him  woo  was  the  aathor  of  that 
anonymous  masterpiece.  One  of  them,  Jnltan  Niemcewici, 
replied,  "  I  wrote  it."  "  That  moment,"  Linde  ^terwards 
aaid,  vaa  "  the  dediiTe  momnit  of  my  lif^"  Niemcewiex 
became  hia  intimate  friend,  explained  to  him  the  passages 
that  had  perplexed  hist,  and  introdneed  Urn  to  the  society 
of  the  oihar  distingnished  Folea  then  HviDg  at  Leipzig, 
to  which  it  appears  the  professor  had  hitherto  had  no 
access.  Among  them  were  the  Connta  Potocld,  Kollotaj,  and 
Thaddens  Koscioszko,  some  of  the  most  illnstrionB  names  of 
Pidand.  liinde,  who  now  first  heard  his  native  idiom  from 
the  lips  of  iientlemen  and  scholars,  beoime  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Polish  language,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  production  of  a  great  Polish  dictionary.  Ha  took  this 
resolution  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  ;  he  published  the  last 
volome  of  hia  great  work  twenty-one  years  after,  having 
workrd  at  it  almost  unremittingly  during  the  interval.  The 
Dictionary  of  the  Polish  Langnage,  'Slowoik  Jezyka  Pol- 
■kicwK*  ooenmea  six  qnarto  volumea,  of  which  the  first  was 
published  at  Warsaw  in  1807,  and  the  last  in  1814.  It  fills 
about  five  thouand  qnarto  pagea  in  closely  printed  double 
eolunna;  to  every  word  ia  appended  an  explanation  in 
PoUah  and  Oorman,  a  compamon  with  the  forms  which 
resemble  it  in  the  other  Slavonic  dialeeta,  and  a  collection  of 
passages  from  authors  in  which  it  occnrs,  to  anuss  which 
lande  read  throngb  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  principal 
works  in  Polish,  of  which  he  gives  a  list  in  the  first  volnme. 
It  was  the  first  great  dictionary  of  the  Polish  language  ;  it 
has  served  as  the  basis  for  every  subsequent  one,  and  though 
of  course  susceptible  of  improvement  and  augmentations,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  ever  either  supeieeded  or  surpassed.  In  the 
course  of  its  preparation  Linae  aoon  resigned  the  professor- 
thip  at  Leipzig  which  had  fiist  siven  rise  to  it,  passed  some 
time  at  Warsaw,  then  became  librarian  to  Count  Ossolinski 
at  Vienna,  and  bad  the  congenial  employment  of  travelling 
in  Poland  to  eoUeet  Polish  books,  by  which  he  enriched  the 
libraiy  and  hia  Dictionary  together,  and  lastly  established 
faimaeu  at  Warsaw  to  sopeiintend  the  piintiog,  which  was 
carried  on  in  his  own  hoose  by  compoettom  and  pressmen, 
aome  of  whom  had  the  {wivilege  of  immortalisina  themaelves 
hy  ^xing  their  own  namei  at  the  end.  Theae  labonrs  were 
carried  on  during  a  stormy  period,  but  the  house  in  which 
the  Dictionary  was  printing  was  repeatedly  spared  by  con- 
tending armies,  and  the  anther  received  support  from  the 
PmssiHn  and  the  Austrian  governments,  and  in  particular 
from  the  Russian,  as  well  aa  from  numeroUB  Polish  magnates, 
one  of  whom,  Count  Zamoyski,  when  the  works  were  on  one 
occasion  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  an  absolale  want  of 
pecnniaiy  means,  sold  a  &vourite  horse  and  sent  the  proceeds 
to  the  lexicographer.  Linde  held  various  appolDtments  con- 
nected with  the  edncational  establi-bments  of  Poland,  and 
was  enabled  to  introduce  extensive  reforms.  He  cootmued 
to  reside  at  Wanaw  aa  rector  of  the  Lycenm  and  principal 
librarian  of  the  nnivusity,  during  the  long  period  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  which  piweded  the  insurrection  of 
1830 ;  and  though  he  was  elected  to  the  Evolutionary  diet  as 
member  for  Praga,  waa  averse  to  that  unfortunate  movement 
which  he  thonght  ill-timed  and  likely  to  iwue  ia  nothing  but 
calamity.  Fryxell  the  Swedish  historian,  who,  in  his  travels 
in  search  of  Swedish  docnmenta,  was  snrprined  to  discover 
that  the  Polish  lexicographer  was  the  son  of  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  foond  hun  depressed  and  melancholy  in  the 
year  1834.  "  It  waa  instructive."  save  Fiyxell,  in  the  pw- 
race  to  hia  '  Haudlingar  rQraude  Scaudinaviens  Historia,'  "  to 
hear  him  trace  tiw  tme  reasons  of  Poland's  fiUl  first  and 
foremost  ia  tho  bM^oviI  obaraater  of  the  Poles  themselves, 
^Btrnctiva  eapw4a^|prft  Swede,  who  belongs  to  a  country 
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wily  neighbour  that 
nialeading  doetrims 


pressed  anmnd  him  which  ended  in  nbjeoting  Poland  t» 
the  Russian  jroke."  Liiule  had  at  that  time  Inmi  re-appointtd 
by  the  &IBSUUI  goTemment  to  aome  of  the  eHneslio&al  potti 
he  fotnerly  held ;  bnt  he  reagned  them  in  1838,  snd  appean 
to  have  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death  on  the  6tli 
Angnst  1847  at  Warsaw.  In  addition  to  his  DietionvT  hi 
wan  the  author  of  a  work  in  Polish  on  the  statnlas  of  Liutaa- 
nia,  and  he  translated  from  the  Russian  Orech's  *  Hict«7  of 
Rossian  literature,'  with  an  appendix  of  additioiu.  Hii 

Sm  was  frequently  employed  in  rendering  Polish  woibinto 
erman,  the  laugoage  with  which  to  the  lat>t  be  mat  la 
have  been  moat  £amiiiar.  The  most  in^rtant  of  ibeu  vii 
his  tmoalation  (Waraaw,  1828)  of  the  DiaaerUtios  oaKid- 
lubek,  the  old  Polish  historian,  by  hia  friend  and  patios 
Count  Ossolinski,  who  it  should  be  mentioned  auutcd 
materially  in  the  composition  of  the  Dicponaiy,  and  to 
whom  in  conjunction  with  Prinoe  Ciaitoiyaki,  also  a  uaiii- 
ficent  pi^o,  that  work  is  dedicated. 
UNO.  [Lota,  &  2.1 

LINQARD.  REV.  JOHN,  D.D.  and  LL.D,  wu  bon 
Febmary  6, 1771,  in  the  city  of  Wlndiester.  Uebel«^ 
to  a  Roman  Catnolic  family  in  bumble  circumstances,  ud 
studied  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Coll^  at  Donay,  in  Fnim, 
whither  he  was  sent  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bi^op  Tnl'-M, 
and  there  he  remained  till  the  revolutionary  troubles  obliged 
the  small  community  to  seek  shelter  in  England.  KUe 
several  intermediate  removals  the  college  settled  at  Croui- 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  subsequently  at  UiLair, 
near  the  city  of  Durham.  Mr.  Lingard  accompanied  tkt 
eoll^,  and  performed  the  duties  of  some  of  its  offices.  He 
revisited  France  for  a  short  time  during  the  dangerooi  perioj 
of  the  revolution,  and  oo  one  occasion  escaped  with  diScuitj 
from  being  suspended  *  it  la  lantemn.*  In  180J)  he  wrote  ki 
the  '  Newcastle  Courant '  a  aeries  of  letters,  which  were  d* 
lected  and  published  under  the  title  <^  '  Catholic  Uyil? 
vindicated,*  ISmo.  He  afterwarda  wrote  ■svcnl  coolte- 
versial  pamphleta,  which  in  1813  were  published  in  a  vohnM 
having  the  title  of  '  Tracta  on  sereiu  Subjects  conntcted 
with  the  Civil  and  Religious  Principles  of  ths  Catholio;' 
and  he  waa  also  the  author  of  '  Catechetical  InitroeticAi  on 
the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  of  wbiel> 
there  have  been  several  editions.  In  1836  he  pnbliibed 
anonvmously  an  English  translHtion  of  the  New  TesUmat. 
which  is  said  to  be  accurate  and  faithful  in  several  pasui;» 
where  the  Douay  translation  is  faulty.  In  164S  be  pub- 
lished the  '  Histoiy  and  AntiqnitiM  of  the  Aigb&zN 
Chorch,'  2  vols.  8to. 

Dr.  Lingard'a  great  work,  the  '  History  of  Englaad  froa 
the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  1688,'  waa  first  pnblished  in  6  Tab.  -tlo, 
London,  1819-25;  aecond  edition  in  14  vols.  8to,  188341 : 
fourth  edituni,  in  13  vols,  lamo,  1637|  fifth  editiw,  10  voli 
8vo,  1849-60 ;  and  sixth  edition,  10  vols.  8ve,  1S54-55.  Dr. 
Lingard 's  '  History  of  England '  ia  a  work  of  great  meami, 
founded  on  ancient  writers  and  orijpnal  docimienta,  displaj- 
ing  much  erudition  and  acuteness,  and  opening  fields  of 
inquiry  previously  unexplored.  The  narrative  ii  clear,  llie 
dates  accurately  given,  and  the  authorities  referred  to  dis- 
tincUy.  The  style  is  perspicuous,  terse,  and  unustentatisni. 
The  work  perhaps  exhibits  too  exclusively  the  great  fKti 
and  circumstances,  military,  civil,  and  ecdesiwtical,  m 
enters  less  than  might  be  desirable  into  the  mannen,  en- 
toms,  arts,  and  condition  of  the  people.  In  all  natten 
connected  with  the  Church  the  voh.  ia,  as  might  have  bet> 
expected,  colonred  by  the  very  decided  religioua  opiniou  o 
the  author ;  bat  these  are  not  offensively  set  forth.  _ 

Dr.  Ling^,  after  the  completion  of  hit  '  Hilton  k 
England,'  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Leo  XII.  oflVrN 
to  make  him  a  cardinal,  but  he  refuaed  the  dignity.  H* 
spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  at  Hombv.neai  Ud- 
caater,  where  he  died  July  13  1861.  He  was  baried  iii  th( 
cemeteiT  of  St  Cuthbert's  College,  at  Ushaw,  to  which 
inatituhon  he  bequeathed  his  library.  Hit  latter  yean  f-  n 
rendered  comfortable  by  the  profiU  of  his  '  History,' and  i 
(>ensiun  of  300/.  a  year  from  the  Queen  for  his  aemcM  ts 
uterature.  , 
LINUSYRIS,  a  genua  of  PlanU  belonging  to  theutoM 
order  Ckmpositce.  The  heads  are  not  radiant ;  flonts  ail 
perfect  and  tubular;  receptacle  naked,  pitted ;  thapitt>«<t» 
elevated  deoUte  margins  in  the  British  ipecie*;  phalli* 
-  -      '  -,  fruit  compressed,  siliy.withwt 


imbricated ;  pappus  puose 
a  beak. 
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mmthem  Earopa  aad  Qrwt  Britain.  It  hu  linear  glabroni 
leaves,  cor>'niboM  heads,  the  involacra  lax ;  the  steui  from 
12  to  IS  inches  high,  simple  and  leafy ;  leaves  Dingle  ribbed, 
smooth  or  icabroiu,  very  namerous,  more  or  lesa  dotted : 
fiowen  yellow.  It  growa  on  limestone  cliffii.  It  is  the 
Ci^'toeoma  Ltnosyris  of  Smith. 

LINSENERZ.   [MiHsaALooT,  S.  1.] 

LINTON.  [Cakbridosshibk.] 

LtSTA  Y  AilAUON,  ALBEHTO,  an  eminent  Spanish 
ButhematiGian,  poet,  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Triana,  a  anbarb 
of  S«viU«,  in  1775,  on  the  IStb  of  October,  the  day  which,  as 
be  delighted  to  remember,  was  also  the  birthday  of  his 
finroarite  poet  Virgil.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circom- 
atances,  and  engajjed  in  ailk-weaving,  and  in  his  early  years 
Liata  was  himself  obliged  to  work  at  the  trade,  but  he  soun 
displayed  such  talents  for  mathematics,  that  by  the  time  be 
was  thirteen  be  was  already  enabled  to  earn  bis  own  living; 
by  giving  lessons  to  pupils.  As  he  went  about  from  one 
house  to  another  for  this  purpose,  he  filled  np  the  intervals  by 
playii^;  with  the  other  bOTs  in  the  streets.  At  fifteen  he 
was  made  teacher  of  matbematica  in  the  schools  of  the 
tociety  of  *  Amigos  del  Pais,'  and  at  twenty  nominated  by  the 
king  to  the  tame  office  in  the  nautical  college  of  San  Telmo 
at  Seville.  Before  that  time  he  had  studied  philosophy, 
theology,  and  canon  law  at  the  university,  and  ne  had  also 
devoted  himself  to  the  priesthood.  This  however  did  not 
prevent  hia  from  engaging  in  private  tiieatricalB,  and  galn- 
ing  ^planaa  in  loms  of  the  principal  chanwten  in  Lope 
and  Cudenm.  At  that  period  there  were  fonr  young  men 
ia  Saville  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  literature  and 
intimate  personal  friends,  Aijona,  Reynoao,  lasta,  and  Don 
Jose'  Maria  Blanco,  afterwaida  »  well Imown  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Blanco  White. 

In  1808,  soon  after  Lista's  appointment  to  the  professor- 
rhtp  of  poetiy  and  rhetoric  at  tne  University  of  Seville,  the 
French  invasion  broofht  ruin  to  every  literary  circle  in  the 
peniusola.  Lista  at  first  joined  with  Blanco  in  continuing 
the  '  Semanario  Patriotico,'  begun  by  Quintana,  but  his  firm- 
ness appeaiB  afterwards  to  have  failed  him.  'When  the 
French  entered  Seville  he  remained,  and  while  improvising 
patriotic  odes  on  the  victory  of  Baylen,  ha  allowed  himseu 
to  earn  the  conplimenti  of  Sonlt  by  the  skill  with  which, 
nnder  eompuliion,  hs  turned  the  French  proclamationa  into 
excellent  Spanish.  The  c<»ueqaence  was  that  when  the 
French  armies  were  driven  out  of  the  conntry  in  1813,  Lista 
found  himself  obliged  to  keep  them  company,  and  spent  some 
yeara  in  France  as  a  teacher  of  Spanish,  and  also  as  a  enrate, 
occasionally  venturing  to  preach  in  French,  thongh  he  could 
never  conquer  the  Spanish  accenL  In  1817  he  was  allowed 
to  re-enter  Spain,  and  after  passing  a  few  years  in  the 
proi-inces  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  was  eatablisbed  in 
1620  at  Madrid  as,  in  conjunction  with  HennosiUa  and 
Minano,  editur  of  the  magazine  '  El  Censor,*  one  of  the  beat 

feriodicals  Spain  has  ever  produced.  In  1822  he  published 
is  poems,' with  a  dedication  to  Blanco  White,  under  the 
name  of '  Albino.*  They  at  once  placed  their  author  among 
the  first  poets  of  modem  Spain.  Not  long  after  be  established 
a  sort  of  private  college  at  Madrid,  the  repntation  of  which 
rose  singularly  high,  and  had  the  e&ct  of  exposing  him  to 
many  annOTances  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Among  the 
pupua  of  Lista  at  different  periods  of  his  Ufo  are  found  the 
namea  of  Dnran,  Esproncede,  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Boca  de 
Togores,  and  many  others  of  peninsular  eminence.  He 
became  so  dispirited  by  the  otistacles  thrown  in  hia  way  by 
the  antborities,  that  he  finally  left  the  country  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Bayonne,  where  he  published  a  '  Oaceta  de 
Bayona  *  in  Spanish,  which  supported  him  by  its  cdrculation 
in  Spain  till  it  was  prohibit»l  by  the  ministry.  He  then 
weut  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  while  there  paid  a  visit  of  a 
fortnight  to  London,  for  the  exclusive  puipose  of  renewing 
bis  intercourse  with  his  old  friend  White,  then  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  resident  at  Oxford.  Whan  the 
frtenda  met  their  emotion  was  so  ^reat  that  both  were  for 
some  time  unable  te  spt-ak.  Soon  after,  in  1833,  the  writer 
whose  *  Gacela  de  Hayona '  had  been  forbidden  to  enter 
Spain,  was  aommoaed  home  to  edit  the  '  Oaceta  de  Madrid,* 
wneie  his  leading  articles  were  so  highly  approved,  that 
King  Ferdinand  wered  him  in  recomi  emw  the  biabopirio  of 
Asiurga,  wtiich  he  declined  in  favour  of  his  friend  Torres 
Amat,  the  biographer  of  Catalan  authors.  From  this  time 
hia  life  flowed  through  a  series  of  honours.  When  in  1837 
lie  raogned  the  editorship  of  the  '  Oaceta,'  be  became  pro- 
Imor  of  Hatfhtmaties  at  Ihdrid,  uul  helped  to  establish  the 


Atheuieunj,  or  nnivenity  there.  His  liealtli  suffered  by 
the  climate  of  Madrid,  and  be  removfd  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
suverintended  the  new  college  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  In  1840 
he  gave  this  up,  and  returned  to  his  native  Seville,  on  his 
road  to  which  he  was  met  at  two  leagues  off  by  a  procession 
of  friends  and  admirers  to  escort  him  in.  He  again  accepted 
in  his  old  age  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  city 
where  his  early  triumphs  had  been  won,  and  there  he  died 
on  the  5th  of  October  1648.  The  municipality  of  Seville 
decreed  that  one  of  the  streets  in  which  he  bad  often  played 
when  8  boy  should  bear  htnceftnth  the  name  of  '  Cule  de 
Don  Alberto  Lists.' 

Li=<ta  waa  an  onthor  of  veir  various  merit,  bis '  Tratado  da 
Matematicas  puraa  y  mixtaa  is  the  standard  book  on  m^e- 
niatics  in  Spain,  and  his  amorous  and  anacreontic  poetry  is 
considered  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  admired  Mulendex. 
His  philosophic  poems  in  the  style  of  Horace  are  peculiarly 
happy,  and  bis  sacred  poems  are  superior  to  those  of  any  <^ 
bis  contemporaries.  As  a  literary  critic  bis '  Lecciones  de 
Literatura  Dramatica  Espanola  *  (Madrid,  1839),  and  bis 
'  Ensayos  Literarios  y  Criticos '  {2  vols.,  Seville,  1844),  are  in 
high  eeteem,  and  contain  a  fund  of  valuable  infonnation  for 
foreigners ;  and  he  has  also  displayed  hia  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  his  country  in  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  selected  extracts, '  Trozos  Escogidos  de  los  mejores 
Hablistaa  Espanoles  en  Prosa  y  Verso?  A  translation  of 
Segor's  French  work  on  oniventtl  history,  wfaicb  be  ewouted 
when  in  France,  bu  a  title  to  be  mentioned  from  the  nunis- 
rous  additions  it  containi^  including  among  others,  a  history 
of  Spain  to  a  late  period.  As  a  political  writer  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  bis  advocacy  of  moderate  and  cautious  refopusi 
and  it  should  be  mentioned 'that  among  his  poems  is  one 
entitled  '  The  Triumph  of  Tolerance/  cUncted  gainst  the 
Inquisition. 

LISSOMUS,  [Elaterio«.] 

LISTERA,  a  genua  of  Planta  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  OrcAidaeeos.  It  has  a  riogent  perianth ;  a  deflexed 
8-lobed  lip ;  the  atigma  transvene ;  rostellum  elongated, 
entire,  acute,  with  a  minute  globose  appendage  at  its  scnne* 
what  reflexed  apex  ;  column  very  short. 

X.  oMta,  Twa^-Blade,  is  found  in  woods  and  pastures  in 
Great  Brit«n.  It  has  2  opposite  ovate  leaves,  the  lip  bifid, 
the  column  with  a  creel  which  includes  the  anther ;  the 
stem  a  foot  high ;  spike  elongated,  very  lax ;  flowers  small, 
and  greenish ;  leaves  large. 

L.  cordata  has  S  opporite  oordate  leaves,  4-lbbed  lip, 
column  without  a  crest.  Height  3  to  6  inches.  The  stem 
is  slender.  Flowers  very  small,  in  a  lax  spike,  and  of  a 
greenish  colour ;  the  lip  with  2  basal  and  8  tsnninal  linear 
lubes.  It  is  found  on  turfy  mountainous  moon  in  Oraat 
Britain. 

LITHOMARGE.   [Minwuloot,  S.  1.] 

LITTOKELLA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Plantaginacaai.  It  is  moncBcions  ;  the  mate  flowers 
stalked ;  sepals  4 ;  tube  of  the  corolla  cylindrical ;  limb 
4-pBrted ;  stamens  hypogynons ;  filaments  very  long.  The 
female  flowers  sessile  i  sepals  3  ;  corolla  oblong,  narrowed  at 
both  ends ;  styles  long ;  capsules  l-seeded. 

L.  laaubris,  baa  white  flowsrs ;  the  fertile  flowers  sessile  j 
stalks  of  the  male  flower  one  or  two  inches  long;  leaves  all 
radical,  linear,  fleshy,  somewhat  channelled.  It  is  Immd  on 
the  margin  of  lakes. 

LLaNFAIR.  [MoitreoimTSiiim.l 

LLANFYLLIN.  [MoiniKuuBnHnxJ 

LLANIDLOES.  [MoNTOoiisKTBmHS.J 

LOCH,  JAMES,  waa  the  ridest  son  of  Oerave  Loch,  Esq., 
of  Drylaw,  near  Edinburgh,  by  a  sister  of  the  late  Right 
Honourable  William  Adam.  He  was  horn  in  1780,  and 
called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  in  1601  ;  he  was  subsequently 
admitted  within  the  English  Bar.  He  was  for  many  yeare 
auditor  to  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  to  the  trust  estates 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley,  Viscount  Keith,  and  also  to  the 
extensiive  properties  of  Lord  Francis  E^erton  (afterwards 
£arl  of  EUesmere),  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
which  he  managed  with  great  ability  during  the  period 
when  the  tide  of  Highland  emigiation  had  set  in  at  its 
HtroitgesL  Tbe  improvements  which  m'ere  made  on  the 
Doke  of  Setherland's  Highland  woperty  were  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  ;  but  Mr.  Loch,  in  some  able  pablications, 
demonstrated  that  the  removal  of  wretched  eettien,  without 
any  means  of  cultivating  the  land,  to  make  room  f<H-  profit- 
able industry,  was  zeal  benevolenoe.  He  was  also  well  known 
as  the  antbor  of  a  '^sUstical  and  Hiitoriead,  Aoconnt  of  the 
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County  of  Sutherland,*  and  aa  a  member  of  the  conncil  of 
the  University  of  London.  He  represented  in  the  lAberal 
interest  the  since  diB&Bnchised  borough  of  St.  German's, 
Cornwall,  during  the  last  nnreformed  parliament,  after  which 
he  sat  for  the  Wick  disbiet  of  Bnrgfas  from  December  1638 
to  tile  dinolniion  in  186^^  wiun  he  finally  retired  from 
parliamBnt.  He  died  in  Albemarle-Btreet,  Loidou,  July  8th, 
18fi6. 

LOCHHABBN.  [DoHFunnnu.] 

LOCHWINNOCH.  fRntniwBHiaB.I 

LOCKER,  EDWARD  HAWKE,  was  the  son  of  Admiral 
Locker,  to  whom  Nelson,  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
thus  wrote :  "  Ton,  mv  <ud  &iend,  after  twenty-seven  years' 
acqnaintance,  know  that  nothing  can  alter  my  attachment 
and  gratitnde  to  yon.  I  have  been  your  scholar.  It  is  yon 
who  taught  me  to  boardaFrendi  man-of-war  by  yonr  condact 
when  in  the  Experiment.  It  is  yon  who  always  said, '  Lay  a 
Frenchman  close  and  yon  will  beat  him : '  and  my  oidy  merit 
in  my  profession  is  being  a  good  scholar.  The  son,  Edward 
Hawke  Locker,  was  bom  at  East  Mailing,  Kent,  on  the  9th  of 
October  1777.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  which  he  left  in 
1796,  and  received  an  aj^intment  in  the  Navv  Pay  Office. 
He  nroained  in  goveniment  oflScei  till  180O,  when  he  went 
to  India  aa  private  aeentuy  to  Lord  Exmoath.  Fran  that 
time  till  the  peace  of  1814,  he  was  associated  with  that  dia- 
tingniahed  commander  in  iidoona  and  confidential  daties, 
enwdally  as  secretary  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet ;  duties 
which  he  discharged  with  eminent  ability.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  visited  Napoleon  at  Elba  in  Blay  1814 ;  of  which 
viNt  he  pnblisbed  an  mteresting  nazrative  after  the  death  of 
the  ex-^peror.  In  ISlfi  Mr.  Locker  married  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  antiquary  and  philologist,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Boncher,  the  author  of  a  'Ptovinciu  Glossary,*  the  publi- 
cation of  which  from  the  posthumous  manuscript  commenced 
in  1832,  but  which  has  not  been  continued  beyond  the 
letter  B.  Mr.  Locker  resided  at  Windsor  from  1816 'to 
1819,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Oreenwich  Hos- 
pital. During  hii  resiaence  at  Windsor  his  attention  was 
called  to  aa  attiele  in '  Hie  Windaor  Express,'  in  which  was 
pointed  ont  the  deplorable  vant  of  books  adapted  to  the 
large  dais  who  had  leant  toread  under  the  new  system  of 
education  in  National  and  other  schools.  Mr.  Locker  nonght 
the  acquaintance  of  the  vrriter  of  that  article,  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  ,  then  the  editor  of  the  Windsor  pamirj  and  they 
together  projected  and  joinUy  edited '  The  Plain  Ei^glieh- 
man,*  almost  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  of  any  liteiary 
pretension,  of  those  che^  and  popular  miscellanies  which 
the  growing  ability  of  the  great  ntuk  of  the  people  to  read 
imperatively  demanded,  in  the  place  of  mischievous  or  childish 
tracts.  Some  very  eminent  friends  of  sound  education,  such 
aa  the  present  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  were  among  its 
contributors.  Mr.  Locker  s  own  pajwia  in  the  miscellany 
are  excellent  models  of  popular  wnting — ^plain,  energetic, 
affectionate.  His  *  Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Litoigy,'  which 
have  been  reprinted  in  a  |separate  volume ;  *  heetam  de- 
livered to  the  Crew  of  the  Caledonia,  Lord  Ezmonth'a  flag- 
ihip,'are  admirable  exampleB  of  clear  expoution  and  earnest 
exhortation.  Mr.  Loeker,  after  filling  for  seroral  years  the 
important  duties  o!  secretary  to  Greenwich  Hospitu,  became 
the  Resident  Civil  Commissioner  of  that  great  inatitntion. 
The  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  its  management 
were  results  of  his  active  and  comprehennve  mind.  Of 
these  impravementa  the  Naval  Schools  are  steiking  instances. 
Himself  an  accomplished  draughtsman  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  arts,  he  founded  the  Naval  Gallery  at  Greenwich  by  hia 
judicious  exertions.  In  1844  Mr.  Locker's  health  so  failed 
that  he  gave  up  his  valuable  appointment  and  retired  upon  a 
small  pension,  his  fine  faculties  overclouded  beyond  the  hope 
of  recovery.  Mr.  Locker  was  the  intimate  friend  of  many 
distingttished  men  amongst  his  contemporaries.  To  use  Mr. 
I^Kkhsrt'a  aptemaut  uo  ms  "  an  old  and  dear  fami  of 
Scott's."  Re  died  on  the  Itth  of  Ootober  1849; 

LOCKERBIE.  [Don 

LOCKHART,  JOHN  GIBSON,  was  born  in  1794  at  tiie 
manse  of  Camhnsnethan,  in  Lanarkaidrs,  ScoUand ;  his  father, 
who  was  of  an  old  Lanarkshire  family,  being  than  minister 
of  the  pariah  of  Cambnanethan,  in  connection  vrith  the 
Established,  or  Presbyterian,  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
mother  was  reUted  to  the  celebrated  iamiij  of  the  Erskinee. 
When  Lockhart  vras  two  yeara  of  age,  his  fatiier  removed 
from  Cambusnethan  to  become  one  of  the  city  clergymen  of 
Glasgow ;  and  here  Lockhart  was  educated.  His  talenU 
wen  shown  daring  Us  oousB  St  thtGUaseowUmvanityi  at 


the  end  of  which,  while  still  only  in  his  sixteenth  rear,  ha 
obtiuned,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  profesBors,  the  SneU 
exhibition  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford — a  college  at  which, 
either  on  the  same  exhibition  or  otherwise,  many  eminent 
Scotchmen  have  been  trained.  In  1813  he  took  honours  aa 
a  fiistrclan  man  in  dassies;  and  in  1B17  he  gmdnated 
B.  0.  L.  at  the  univerntgr— a  degree  exchanged  for  the  hi^er 
one  of  D.C.  L.  in  1834.  After  residing  some  time  in  Ger 
many,  and  acquiring  the  language  and  seeing  much  of  the 
literary  sodatv  there,  he  settied  in  Edinburgh  as  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  bar  in  1816.  He  never  had  much  pcactioe  as 
a  lawyer  however,  but  from  the  first  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  as  a  member  of  the  littie  band  of  yonog  Seotdi 
Tories,  who,  with  Wilson  as  their  chief,  were  thea  beginning 
to  dispute  the  literary  supremacy  of  the  Scotch  Whigs,  as 
represented  by  Jeffrey  and  the  *  {Edinburgh  Review.*  When 
Blackwood  started  his  magarine  in  1817,  Wilson  and  Lock- 
hart were  its  chief  supporters ;  and  considerable  portioub  of 
tile  famous '  CSialdee  Aunuseript '  and  of  the  earlier  '  Noctes 
AmbrosiansB*  papere  were  written  by  Lockhart,  though 
Wilson  afterwurds  made  the  magasine  his  own.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  Lockhart's  Uterarf  coimection  with  '  Black- 
wood 'and  Scottish  Toryism  that  he  beeanu  awinainted  with 
Scott,  who  looked  with  a  kindly  intnost  on  the  efforts  of 
these  young  men  of  the  ssine  polities  as  himsdL  The  first 
meeting  ol  Soott  and  Lockhart  took  place  in  1618,  and  from 
that  time  they  were  intimate  friends.  When  Scott,  from  the 
pressure  of  other  work,  ceased  to  write  the  historical  parts 
of  the  *  Edinburgh  Annual  R^jister,'  he  recommended  Lock- 
hart to  the  Ballantynes  as  his  substitute.  In  1819  Lockhart 
publi^ed  snonymonsly  his  '  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,* 
which  gives  such  graphic  accounts  of  Scottish  men  and 
manners  at  tiiat  time.  In  1820  he  married  Scott's  eldest 
daughter  Sophia,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  cottage  of 
Chiefewood,  close  toAbbotaford.  Here  perhaps  he  spent  hia 
happiest  days ;  and  few  passages  in  Scott's  '  life  *  are  ple»- 
santer  than  those  describing  his  walking  over  early  in  the 
momine  to  bredcflut  vrith  ue  yonng  couple  at  Chiefrnrood, 
or  helping  their  servanta  on  a  anmnier  afternoon^  when  they 
had  a  modMt  dinner-party,  br  drawing  vp  the  wme  ftmn  the 
vrell  into  which  it  had  been  lowered  to  cool.  Thia  was  also 
a  prolific  period  in  Lockhart's  literary  career.  He  wrote  his 
translations  of  'Spanish  Ballads '  for  'Blackwood,*  afterwards 
published  coUechvely ;  in  1821  he  published  anonymoosly 
his  '  Valerias,  a  Roman  Story,'  in  3  vols. ;  this  was  followed 
in  1822  by  '  Adam  Blair,  a  Story  of  Scottish  Life,'  in  1  vol. ; 
by  '  Reginald  Dalton,  a  Story  of  English  Univenity  Life,'  in 
3  vols.,  1823;  and  'MatUiew  Wald.'  in  1  vol.,  1824,  eadl 
showing  great  power  in  a  peculiar  vein ;  and  in  1825  ho 
wrote  his  '  Life  of  Bums,*  and  also  a  less-remembered  '  Life 
of  Napoleon,'  for  '  Constable's  Miscelhuiy.' 

In  18S6  Lockhart  removed  to  London  to  succeed  Oifibrd  in 
the  editorship  of  the '  Quarterly  Review.'  He  continued  to 
edit  the  'Review*  till  1863— vrith  what  success  all  the 
world  knows.  In  his  hands  Uie '  Re^ew  *  maintained  and 
increased  its  reputation ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  powerfril 
articles  that  appeared  in  it  during  the  8eTea.«nd-twenty 
years  of  his  editorship,  csme  fr«n  his  own  pen.^  He  was 
particularly  happy  in  oio^phical  sketches,  oombined  with 
criticism.  One  paper  of  this  kind-^that  on '  Theodore  HocA  * 
—has  been  reprinted  by  itsdf. 

On  Scott's  death  in  1832,  the  task  of  vmting  his  biogr^hy 
natnrally  devolved  on  his  son-in-law  Lockhart.  The  task 
was  accomplished  in  1837-39,  when  the  voluminous  *  life  of 
Scott '  was  given  complete  to  the  world.  Those  portions  of 
the  work  which  related  to  the  hll  of  Scott's  pecuniary  for- 
tunes,  provoked  some  controversy  at  the  time  ;  but  the  woA 
as  a  whole  has  now  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  admirable  biographies  in  the  language.  It 
has  been  sud  by  those  who  knew  Lockhart,  that  such  was 
his  practical  saf^ity  that,  had  his  illustrious  fether-in-Iaw  had 
the  henefit  of  hia  actual  aanstance  in  the  naaagement  ^  his 
nSaixB,  the  catastrophe  which  nuned  Scott  towmrds  the  cloos 
of  his  life  could  certainly  never  hxn  happened. 

In  1843  Lockhart  was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  to  the 
office  of  auditor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  with  a  salary  of 
GOOl.  a  year ;  and  aa  in  addition  to  this  and  his  large  litmiy 
income  he  had  inherited  some  family  property,  he  was  m 
vety  easy  circumstances.  His  last  years  however  were 
embittered  by  a  aeries  of  bereavements.  His  eldest  son,  the 
'  Hugh  Littiejohn  *  of  the  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  had  lUd. 
in  early  life ;  his  wife  died  in  1837 ;  his  second  and  only 
surviving  mi  disd  at  a  latax  period ;  ai|d  there  remained  only 
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one  dkugliter.  This  lady,  who  was  also  (by  the  death  of  Mn. 
Iiockhart'a  eldest  brother  childlen  in  India,  that  of  the  youn^ 
brother  anmanied,  and  that  of  her  uster)  the  aole  remaining 
deseendaot  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  married  in  1847  Junes 
Bobert  H(m,  Ebq.,  baniflta'-at-Iaw,  and  ia  now  proprietr^ 
of  Abbotsnrd.  Along  with  her  htuband  ahe  embraced  the 
Rnnan  Catholic  faith.  She  nanally  liTei  at  Abboteford,  and 
has  one  diild,  a  dauditer,  bom  in  185S.  LockharL  broken 
in  health  and  ^irit,  Ured  to  sep  his  own  pedieree  and  that  of 
Seott  centred  m  this  duld— ms  gtand-wighter  and  Scott's 
ereat-gTandnlanghter.  Oradoally  becoming  more  shattered, 
he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  'Review,*  and  went  to 
Borne  in  1853 ;  bnt  he  retnmed  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and 
retired  to  Scotland.  He  died  at  Ahbotaford,  November  26, 
1854,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  a^.  To  the  last  he 
retained  something  of  the  handsome  aristocratic  appearance 
and  bearing  which  had  distinguished  him  in  earlier  life.  His 
manner*,  always  reserved,  had  become  chillingly  so  before  Us 
death ;  bnt  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  maintain  that, 
beneath  his  morose  snd  iron  demeanonr,  his  scomfol  smile, 
and  his  withering  sarcasm,  thne  lay  a  host  of  qoalities  which 
eommanded  the  thorongh  respect  ud  affection  of  those  whtan 
he  did  adnut  to  his  frieadu^  or  who  were  related  to  him 
hy  blood  or  affinity. 

LOOANIACEJk,  £ogamadit  a  natnial  order  of  Engenons 
Plants,  connsting  of  shrabs,  herbaceons  plants,  or  trees.  It 
ia  characterised  by  having  opposite  entire  leaves,  nsnally 
withont  stipules,  which  ai&en  to  the  leaf-stalks  or  are  com- 
bined ia  tw  fwm  of  inte^etiolaiy  aheatha.  The  fioweis  are 
racemose,  corymbose,  or  solitaiy ;  the  calyx  valvate  or 
imbricated,  iKferior  4-  or  6-parted;  corolla  regnlar  or  irre- 
gular, 4-  5-  or  10-cleft,  with  nlvate  or  couvolnte  astivation; 
stamens  arising  from  the  corolla,  all  placed  npon  the  same 
line,  and  not  luways  tnrmmetrical  with  the  divisions  of  the 
f^rolla,  pollen  with  3  bands ;  ovary  saperior,  3-celled ; 
ovnles  absent  or  solitaiy  ;  fruit  either  capsnlar,  2-celled,  with 
placenta  finally  becoming  lo<Me  or  dm^iaceoaB,  with  1-  or 
S-seeded  stones,  or  buried  with  the  seeds  immersed  in  pnlp ; 
■eeda  stHnetimea  winged,  nsnally  |wltate,  allmmen  fleaoy 
or  cartilaginons ;  embryo  small,  with  the  radicle  tuDed 
towards  the  hilnrn  or  parallel  with  it  AU  the  species  are 
either  tro^cal  or  inhabit  countries  near  the  tropics,  a  few 
in  America  and  Australia  forming  the  only  exceptions.  It 
would  be  difBcalt  to  name  a  more  poisonous  order  than 
this,  of  whose  qnaltties  the  celebrated  Ifux  mnUea  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative.  Notwithstanding  the  active 
qualities  of  these  formidable  plants,  some  are  used'  in 
medicine  wUh  great  advantage.  Several  of  the  species  of 
Stryehno9  are  used  in  the  East  as  remedies  for  various 
diseases,  and  the  seeds  of  Ignatia  amara,  St.  Ignatius' 
Beans,  are  employed  in  India  for  cholera.  Spigdia  yields 
alio  several  species  which  are  empl(^ed  for  useful  purposes. 
The  order  consists  of  22  genera  and  163  species.  It  is 
related  to-  Apo<ynaeecs,  Gattianacea,  Cimeaoiuicete,  and 
SAizojAoraeea.  The  uses  of  the  species  will  be  found  nnder 
their  respective  heads,  Spioxua ;  mroHHos ;  &o. 

LONDON  PRIDE.  rSAXinuoA.] 

LONDONDERRY,  CHARLES  WILUAH  VANE,  THtitn 
MARQUIS  OF,  K.O.,  O.C.B.,  only  son  of  Robert,  first 
Uarqnis,  by  his  second  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  Lord  Chan- 
ccIIot  Camden,  and  half-brother  of  Robert,  second  Marquis 
[.V.  1],  was  bom  in  Dublin,  May  18,  1778.  Charles  William 
Stewart  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  when  be  received  his  first 
commissioo  as  ensign  in  a  foot  r^ment,  and  embarked  nnder 
the  Earl  of  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Hasting),  to  relieve 
Uje  Duke  of  York  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  after  the  reduction  of  Ypres  and  the  capture 
of  Charleroy.  Having  held  for  a  few  months  the  post  of 
assistant  quartermaster-general  to  a  dirision  of  the  forces 
under  Oeneral  Doyle,  he  was  attached  in  the  following  year 
to  Colonel  Crawfurd^  mission  to  the  conrt  of  Vioma ;  and 
while  thtis  occupied  he  received  a  severe  wound  at  the  battle 
of  DMUUtwerth.  Retnrmng  home,  he  became  aide-de-camp 
to  his  nnele,  Earl  Camden,  during  hta  Lord  Uentoianey  in 
Ireland ;  having  guned  his  majority  in  1796,  he  was  made  in 
the  fol^wing  year  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  Dragoon 
Ooards,  and  while  encamped  on  the  Carragh  of  Kildare,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  partial  discipline  and  order  "  the  worst 
of  bad  r^ments,"  which  he  conmianded  through  the  tiring 
period  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  The  regiment  having  been 
subsequently  disbanded  for  insubordination,  Charles  Stewart 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  16th  Light  Dragoons, 
which  M  aco(«npaiued  to  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 


crombie ;  and .  in  this  expedition  he  was  again  severely 
woonded.  In  1803  he  became  full  colonel,  and  aide-de-camp 
to  his  Majesty,  and  for  a  short  time  occupied  the  ^t  of 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department  This  post 
he  quitted  in  order  to  accept  the  command  of  a  hussar 
brigade  nnder  Sir  John  Moore  in  Portugal,  as  brigadier- 
ireneial,  and  he  did  ^ood  service  by  covering  tha  march  of 
«r  John  Ht^'s  division  into  Spain,  Kod  the  retreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  doring  which  he  sncceasriilly  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  French  Imperial  Onard.  On  reaehhig  Cwanna  he 
was  labourine  nnder  severe  ophthalmia,  and  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  had  the  nighest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  sent  him  home 
to  report  progress.  In  a  few  months  however  he  retnmed 
to  the  seat  of  war  as  adjutantrgeneral  nnder  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  which  post  he  held  until  May  1813.  During  the 
pursuit  of  Marshal  Soalt's  army  across  the  Donro,  and  again 
at  Talavera,  he  rendered  important  services,  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Dnring  all  this 
time,  since  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1801,  he  ^d  represented  the  county  of  London- 
derry, and  continued  to  do  so  until  1814,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  peraage  as  Lord  Stewart^  and  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy  CoonciL  In  the  mean  time  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  ol 
lientMiaBtpgeneral,  and  had  reomved  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
berides  Portogoese,  Russian,  and  PVussian  honoots,  in  recog- 
nition ot  his  aervices  not  only  in  the  field,  but  ^so  in  the 
ca^iadty  of  oivoy  extraordinaiy  and  minister  plenipotoitiaiy 
at  the  conrt  of  iKrIin,  where  he  acted  as  commissioner  to  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  was  specially  chatged  with  the  super- 
vision of  Reniadotte,  the  Swedish  kin^  who  had  aimed  hia 
troops  with  English  sop^iea,  bat  was  thought  to  be  waverii^ 
in  his  all^iance. 

The  secret  history  of  the  time  shows  what  kind  of  remon- 
strances the  British  envoy  found  it  necessary  to  empW  at 
BO  critical  a  moment  as  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Austria,  and  in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  his  brother, 
IxHrd  Caatlereu^,  the  Dnke  of  Wellin^on,  and  Lords 
Catheait  and  Vwaeuiy.  Having  been  Wn  some  yean  a 
widower  in  1819  Lord  Stewart  married  the  raly  dai^tar 
of  £Ur  Harn^  Vane  Tempest,  Bart.  ;  and  aasnmed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Vane ;  and  having  succeeded  to  the  marquisate 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1822,  was  soon  afterwards 
created  Earl  Vane,  with  remainder  to  his  sons  by  his  second 
marriage.  In  right  of  his  wife  he  became  possessed  of  large 
estates  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  applied  himself 
actively  to  the  development  of  their  mineral  and  commercial 
resources.  With  this  view  he  constmcted  the  harbour  of 
Seaham,  a  vast  undertaking  for  private  enterprise,  and  one 
which  will  long  be  regarded  as  a  wondrous  achievement  of 
engineering  science. 

After  this  time  the  marquis  never  accepted  any  public 
office  or  employment,  with  the  exception  of  the  embusy 
to  Russia,  which  he  undertook  daring  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
brief  tenure  of  office  in  1834-36,  bnt  relinqniabed  before 
proceeding  to  hia  destination.  In  1837  he  obtained  tha 
rank  of  gmeral,  and  became  colonel  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards  in  1843.  In  1862  the  Eari  of  Derbv  bestowed 
on  him  the  Garter  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  His  lordship  was  the  author  of  a  *  History  of 
the  Peninsalar  War,'  published  in  4to,  1808-13,  and  he  also 
edited  the  correspondence  of  his  brother  Robert,  the  second 
Marquis,  which  he  published  in  1860.  During  upwards  of 
half  a  centary  Lord  Londonderry  advocated  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  House  the  strongest  Tory  principles,  and  not 
alwajrs  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  disarm  apposition.  He 
died  at  Holdemesse  House,  London,  March  1, 1664,  from  an 
attack  of  influenza,  and  was  bnried  at  Long  Newton,  near 
Wynyard  Park,  his  princely  seat  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
He  was  auceeeoed  in  the  marqtiiiate  and  the  Irish  eatatoi 
by  hia  ddeat  son  William  Robert,  who  represented  tha 
county  of  Down  for  maoy  years  as  Viscount  Castlereagh; 
the  earldom  of  Vane  and  his  English  property  passed  to 
the  eldest  son  of  his  second  marriage,  Oeoig^  Visconnt 
Seaham,  M.P.  for  the  northern  division  of  the  coaaty  tA 
Durham. 

LONGNOR.  [STAFTORDSaiRE.] 
LONGTOWN.  [CuHBKBtAMD.l 

LOOSESTRIFE.   [Ltthrum,  S.  l.l 
LOPHINE.   [Chkmistry,  6\  2.1 

LOTA,  a  genus  of  Subbrachial  MaUcopterTOions  Fishet 
belonging  to  the  tribe  ^«*<^»'D|J^^^^5W5uii^!5itaj^ 
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ins  «  dovgated  body,  with  denal  fiu  asd.Au  aail  fla,  a 
dun  with  one  or  more  bubslei. 

£.  msIm,  tlw  Ling,  ia  a  -mj  valuUe  fiA,  Kircely  len 
■0  thu  the  Cod.  Large  qnantitiMarofaken  among  the  W««- 
torn  IshndL  the  Orkneys  oq  the  Yoikshire  ooait.  and  the 
Seillj  IibnoB ;  and  m&y  be  traced  nearly  all  round  the 
Iriih  coaet.  The  fishing  for  them  is  by  hand-lines  and 
long-Iinee ;  and  beitdes  a  portion  that  ii  consumed  fresh, 
the  fish  are  split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in  brine, 
washed,  and  dried,  but  the  demand  senerally  faUs  short  of 
the  qnantity  cored,  and  the  hardy  fi^erman  are  hat  poorly 
requited.  The  ports  of  Spain  are  the  marlcets  snpplied ; 
and  BO  Taloable  an  article  of  commerce  was  Ling  considered 
formerly  that  an  Act  for  regnlating  the  price  of  Ling,  Cod, 
ftc,  was  passed  asearly  as  thi*  reign  of  Edward  IIL  The 
air-bladders,  popalarly  called  Sonnds,  are  prepared  separately, 
and  with  those  of  the  God-Fish  ara  sold  pickled,  the  roes, 
whidi  an  of  Uxg9  mae,  mn  ain  used  as  food,  inrmeaenred  in 
brine  ara  sold  to  b«  need  for  attracting  fish.  The  liver  pro- 
dnees  oil,  which  is  oied  by  the  poor  to  supply  the  cottage 
lamp,  alio  as  amedlciue.  In  Zetland  the  prinoipd  fishing 
for  Ling  is  horn  May  to  Angnst.  On  the  Yorkshire  ooast 
the  young  are  called  Diinles.  In  Cornwall  they  are  caaght 
in  Janaary  and  Febmaiy,  and  their  faTonrita  haants  are 
about  the  margins  of  the  rocky  valleys  of  the  ocean* 

The  Ung  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  has  a  most  Toiaoious 
appetite,  feeding  on  young  fish,  not  sparing  anjrthing  that 
has  life,  and  the  prey  is  swallowed  whole,  so  that  no  great 
art  is  required  to  catch  it.  It  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  eor- 
vives  great  iDjorr.  Mr.  Conch  says  he  once  saw  a  Liog  that 
had  swallowed  the  nsaal  large  hook,  shaft  foremost,  of  which 
the  point  had  fixed  in  the  stomach,  and  as  the  line  drew  it, 
H  tomed  round,  entered  the  opposite  side  of  the  stmnach 
and  fastened  the  oigan  together  in  complicated  Mda  j  yet 
having  eaoaped  by  breaking  the  line,  it  survived  to  awallow 
another  howc,  and  waa  taken  several  days  after. 

The  meet  usual  langUi  of  the  Lino;  is  from  three  to  four 
Iset;  Pennant  mentions  having  heard  of  one  which 
measured  seven  feet ;  and  Mr.  Couch  has  known  them 
weigh  70  lbs. 

The  body  of  the  Ling  is  slender,  more  elongated  than  that 
of  the  Hake ;  roundish ;  head  fiat ;  gape  large,  lower  jaw 
ehorter  than  the  upper,  with  a  eingle  barbule  at  its  ex- 
tremity ;  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  small,  and  very  numerous, 
those  in  the  lower  jaw  longer  and  larger,  forming  but  a 
single  row  ;  Isteral  line  straight,  scales  smi^I,  firmly  adher- 
ing to  the  skin  ;  two  dorsal  fins  of  equal  height,  the  first 
short,  commencing  near  the  head,  not  pointed  as  in  the 
Hake,  bat  with  most  of  the  rays  even ;  second  long,  im- 
mediately behind  the  first,  reaching  nearly  to  the  candal ; 
the  posterior  portion  the  moat  elevated ;  vent  in  a  line  with 
the  eighth  or  ninth  ray  of  the  second  donal  fin ;  the  fin  im- 
mediately behind  it  is  long,  resembling  the  second  donil  fin, 
and  terminating  on  the  tame  line  with  it ;  caudal  rounded 
at  the  extremity.  The  back  and  aides  are  gray,  inclining 
to  olive  J  sometimes  cinereous  without  the  olivaceous  tint ; 
belly  eilverf  ;  ventrals  white ;  dorsal  and  anal  edged  with 
white  i  caudal  marked  near  the  end  with  a  transverse  black 
bari  Uie  extreme  tip  white. 

£.  wlffaris,  the  Burbolt,  or  Eel-Fout,  is  the  only  British 
apeeies  of  this  numerous  family  of  fi^es  that  hves  per- 
manently in  fresh  water,  and  prefers  in  this  country  slow 
running  rivers ;  but  it  is  neither  bo  generally  known,  nor  so 
much  ekt«emed  and  encouraged,  as  from  the  goodness  of  its 
flesh  it  deserves.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  north  of  Snn^e,  Siberia,  Asia,  and  India,  in  this 
oountiy  it  is  rather  local.  It  oeenrs  in  the  Cam,  and  in 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Noifcdk  and  IdneohiBhire.  The 
Trent  produces  it,  and  Nottingham  market  is  oecaeimully 
•up})lied  with  samples  for  sale.  The  Bnrbolt  is  not  unlike 
the  eel  in  some  of  ita'habits,  concealing  itself  nnder  atones, 
wailing  and  watching  for  iU  prey,  which  consists  of  aquatic 
insects  and  young  fishes,  under  arches  and  near  eddies,  into 
which  snch  small  and  weak  animals  are  likely  to  be  brought 
by  the  current  of  the  water.  It  feeds  unncipally  during  the 
ni^t,  and  like  the  eel,  ia  most  frequently  caughthy  trimmers 
aitd  nirfit-hnes.  The  Burbolt  is  sometimes  called  the 
Coney  Fish,  from  its  hahit  of  lurking  and  hiding  itself  in 
hdes  like  a  rabbit  It  simwus  in  Febmanr  and  March,  is 
very  tenaciona  of  life,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  a  considera- 
ble tune  in  a  cold  and  damp  situation,  fed  on  email  fishes  and 
nwaeaL  In  this  country  it  has  been  known  to  attain  the 
Wfigu  of  4i  lbs.,  but  a  comnus  weight  ia  about  %  Iba. 


The  flesh  ia  finn,  vhit%  and  of  good  flanar,  and  ia  hv  soih 
oonridered  anpsnor  to  that  of  the  eel.  As  the  Bnilwlt  it 
axtrsraaly  hardy,  it  nuht  be  increased  in  aay  qusatitv. 
while  tlM  value  of  the  fish  would  amplv  repay  the  tmUs 
and  coat  of  the  experiment  It  would  thrive  well  ud 
multiply  in  large  lakes.  The  length  of  the  fish  is  from  oai 
to  two  feet ;  the  head  d^nssed,  smooth ;  jaws  equlj  cUa 
with  one  barbule ;  the  gape  laige,  with  small  twth  sbon 
and  behtw ;  eyes  of  moderatf  site  :  gill-opening  largt;  ll» 
length  of  the  head  as  compared  to  that  of  the  body  u  ods 
to  fonr  J  the  form  of  the  body  cylindrical,  compttned  pot. 
teriorly ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  small  and  rounded,  the  Kcofid 
elongated,  reaching  nearly  to  tlM  tail;  both  donal  fioi 
nearly  uniform  in  height ;  ventral  fins  placed  very  forward, 
narrow,  and  pointed;  the  pectwal  fine  large  and  roondtd; 
tiia  anal  fin  begins  on  a  lino  behind  the  comnwaeenMit  sf 
the  second  doml  fin,  bnt  ends  very  nearly  on  the  umi 

nie;  the  tail  oval  and  slightly  pointed;  the  eekmrofthe 
y  yelluwish-brown,  clouded  and  spotted  with  daikw 
brown,  and  covered  with  a  mucous  eecretion ;  the  mda 
parts  lighter!  the  lateral  line  indistinct  and  stxdght ;  kiIm 
small ;  the  fins  partaking  of  the  colonr  of  the  |iart  ef  thi 
body  from  which  they  emanate,  those  of  the  loint  ibiIm 
being  much  the  lightest. 
(Yarrell,  Britiih  Fiihea.) 

LOTUS,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natnnl  ordei 
Ztgtminotm.  It  bss  a  calyx  with  fi  nearly  eqosl  le^; 
keel  aseendin^  with  a  narrowed  point ;  the  wings  are  m- 
nivent  at  their  upper  margin  j  longer  filaments  dilated  up- 
wards ]  style  kneed  at  the  base,  fili£aim,  suholats ;  pod 
linear ;  many-seeded,  ft^valved,  imperfectly  divided  I? 
transverse  partitions' 

-  L.  ixmioul<aut,  Common  BtrdVFoot  Trefoil,  ii  fimil 
in  putnrea  and  on  diy  banks  in  Qreat  Britain.  The  die 
of  the  atandard  ia  obovate,  tnnsvnaely  vaalted:  eiljx- 
teeth  straight  in  the  bud,  subnlate  from  a  triangular  wt,  iba 
pointa  of  the  two  op^r  ones  conver|;ing;  hesdi 
flowered.  The  plant  is  glabrous  or  slightly  haiiy ;  iteti 
ascending ;  leaflets  obovate  ;  atipulea  ovate ;  angle  betmtB 
the  two  npper  calyx-teeth  rounded. 

It.  major  hks  the  claw  of  the  standard  linear ;  cslyx-lNtb 
spreading  like  a  star  in  ths  bod,  subulate  from  a  tmii{[iilir 
base,  two  upper  ones  diverging ;  heads  6-13-flowersd ;  leu^ti 
obovate  ;  stipnles  roundish  ovate. 

L.  atiffvMuiimtis  is  found  in  the  south  of  England,  nv 
the  sea.  It  has  the  claw  of  the  standard  linear :  c^?i* 
teeth  straight  in  the  bnd,  subulate;  pod  linear  eight  tiewi 
longer  than  the  calyx  j  beak  straight;  head  ibost  >■ 
flowered. 

L.  ki^aidut  is  found  near  the  sea  in  Devonshire  snd  Con- 
wall.  It  has  the  claw  of  the  standard  subulate ;  cslyx;tMdt 
straight  in  the  bnd,  subulate  ;  pod  rugose,  terete,  twice  si 
long  as  tiie  calyx  ;  beak  elongate,  setaceous,  bent  tlownvKrds ; 
lieMs  few-flowered ;  leaflets  obovate-lanceolate ;  stipol" 
half  cordate ;  stem  proonmbent.  llierB  are  muy  other 
European  species  of  this  genoa,  none  of  which  sie  ef  ■»/ 
importance. 

LOUOHOR.  [GLAKOROANStnRB.I 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  King  of  the  French,  Due  d'Orlteu 
and  Chartres,  and  Count  de  Neuilly,  was  the  eldest  kh  of 
Louis  Philippe  Josenh,  Due  d'Orteans,  the  Philippe  tf^J 
of  the  Convention  [Orlkanb,  Housb  orl  and  Louise  Mine  « 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Duo  de  Pentni^vre. 

Louis  Philippe  himself  was  bom  at  Paris,  October  6th, 
1773.   His  youth  was  marked  hv  many  acts  of  benefolenwi 
and  the  judidoue  training  of  Madame  de  Geolii  v 
calculated  to  draw  out  the  good  qualities  of  thoM  who  Kvre 
brought  up  nnder  her  charge.   In  his  infancy  hs  bore  lii' 
title  of  Due  de  Valois  and  afterwards  of  Chaitras.  Id  1'^> 
the  young  Dno  de  Chartres,  having  been  nom1nat«I  teiue 
colonelcy  of  the  14th  regiment  of  dragoons,  S'loow  the 
command  of  that  corps.   It  is  said  that  almost  bii  Snt  set 
of  authority  was  the  rescue  from  the  fury  of  ihe  mob  of  tro 
priests,  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  at  that  Unie 
exacted  by  the  government  from  all  ecclesiastics.  tJn  tliii 
occasion  he  showed  great  tact  and  presence  of  mind,  ana  oe 
subsequently  received  the  honour  of  a  ci\nc  crown  fro" 
municipality  of  Vendome  for  rescuing  M.  de  8ir*t»  J" 
engineer  of  that  place,  from  drowning.  By  these 
became  popular  among  the  French  people.    In  Aogort  I*  ^ 
the  young  duke  quitted  Vendfime  in  command  of  ha 
ment  for  Valenciennes.   Whilst  he  was  stationed  tMFf.J™ 


was  produmed  againat  Awtria, 
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h*  Mimd  «n  Ui  first  caapaiga.  H*  Ung^  hii  Int  iNttle 
it  Ytiaj  on  tfa«  80th  of  Septsmber,  ud  on  the  6tb  of 
Koven^wr  «u  ^*ui  engaged  aodw  Domnurior  tt  Jonippw. 
At  this  period  the  Rovolation  wm  n^dbr  adTAooiBg  to  a 
crisu  at  Puis.  A  denee  itf  bsanfament  ud  been  pssied 
(October  178S)  sninet  the  Bourbon  nee;  and  thoogh  his 
£uher,  the  Dao  d  Orl6uis,  had  feaoaneed  hia  titles  and  had 
been  enrolled  as  a  citlsen  under  the  name  of  Philip  £galit^ 
his  BOO  in  -vain  attempted  to  dinaade  him  from  rstaming  to 
Pan«,wheTe,  haTtng  been  made  the  dnpe  of  the  revolationaix 
party,  and  having  voted  for  the  death  of  Lonis  XVI.,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  soaffold  In  his  tnm,  January  21,  1793.  For 
seTCD  months  after  this  date  the  young  dake  remained  at 
his  poat  with  the  army  ;  bot  in  the  following  October  the 
C(«imittee  of  Pablic  Safe^  anmnmied  Man  thm  both  the 
Doc  de  Chartres,  and  hit  ndthfitl  ftknd  DnoMarier.  Awan 
of  the  sattgtunary  character  of  the  tribiiBal  before  which  they 
wonld  hsre  to  plead,  they  fled  to  the  Belgian  fnotiera,  and 
iD»ie  thnr  ceeape  into  the  Netherlands,  then  in  possesrion  of 
Austria.  The  Austrian  anthoritisa  gladly  reeaved  the  fagi- 
tirefl,  and  even  offered  to  bestow  on  the  doke  a  eonunisnon 
in  their  army ;  bat  be  refased  to  take  up  anna  against  his 
coon  try,  and  retired  into  private  life.  In  April  he  set  out 
disguiMd  as  an  English  traveller,  on  a  toar  throoeh  Qeimany, 
and  joameyed  throagh  Ueg«,  Aiz-larChapellej  Colo^,  and 
Coblrnt,  towards  Switzerland.  The  resonrces  at  his  com- 
mand Were  small,  and  he  was  beset  by  dangers  wherevsr  be 
went.  Hia  sister  Adelaide,  known  in  history  as  Mademoi- 
selle d'Ori^sna,  at  the  same  time  fled  the  conntry  together 
with  Madame  de  Oenlis,  and  met  her  brother  at  Zurich. 
The  anthorities  of  that  canton,  in  fear  of  the  French  govern- 
mmt,  decliiuDg  to  bsrbonr  them,  the  exilee  took  up  their 
abode  in  Zog;  but  being  discovered,  the  doke  ^aeed  hia 
sister  and  Madame  de  Oenlis  in  the  convent  of  SL  Claire, 
near  Banmgarteik,  adopted  the  disgnise  of  a  tnmller,  and 
started  on  a  fresh  jonroey  of  danger  and  adventoTO. 

His  fands  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  he  received  from 
H.  de  Montesqoion  the  offer  of  a  post  as  professor  in  the 
college  of  Reichenan,  close  by  the  cooflax  of  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Rhine.  He  at  once  offered  himself  for  examina- 
tion, and  was  accepted,  under  the  assnmed  name  of  M. 
Chabaudjin  October  17^.  Here  he  remained  eight  months, 
daring  which  he  was  engaged  in  lectaring  on  mathematics 
and  ee<^nphy.  At  this  time  he  accepted  the  friendly  offer 
of  M.  de  Montesqaiou  of  an  asi^lam  at  Banmnrten,  where 
he  remained  in  concealment  till  the  eloee  of  1794.  His 
retreat  being  again  discovered,  he  next  went  to  Haaboi;,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  procure  a  paaaa^  to  Amerioa ;  bnt 
being  disappointed,  he  crossed  oTer  ti&  Copenhagen  to 
Norway,  Swedes,  and  Ilnland.  which  he  tcmnad  almost 
entinly  on  foot,  as  far  u  the  North  Ci^.  Meantime  the 
coarse  of  drenmstanees  at  Puis  had  ehanged,  and  the 
Directory  became  anxious  to  compromise  matters  with  the 
Orleans  &mily,  by  procuring  their  voluntary  removal  to 
America.  For  the  sake  of  his  two  brothers,  the  Due  de 
Montpenaier  and  the  Comte  de  Beaujolais,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  aa  dangeroos  subjects,  and  at  the  ume 
time  in  order  to  procure  the  restoration  of  his  mother's 
estates  which  had  oeen  confiscated,  Lonia  Philippe  (whom 
we  shall  henceforth  term  the  Due  d'Orl^s)  accepted  a 
passsge  to  the  United  States,  and  having  left  the  £lbe  in 
September  1796,  reached  Philadelphia,  wnere  he  vras  joined 
by  bis  two  brothers.  The  next  year  the  three  brothers  spent 
m  tmeUing  timmgh  the  western  prorinees  of  America.  In 
the  comae  m  this  exenndon,  the  duke  gained  great  repate  for 
his  medical  iddll,  if  lancing  a  vain  in  hia  arm  in  an  attack 
of  fever.  He  tfterwards  peifwm*d  the  same  operation  for 
an  Indian  diief;  in  reward  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  night  apon  the  large  rug  at  the  feet  of  the  wild  sovereign 
and  his  relaUves.  Having  made  the  aeqaaintanoe  of 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  they  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
iriienee  they  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  and  thenoe  to 
Havanna.  Here  the  Spanish  authoritieB  declining  to  treat 
them  wiUi  respect,  or  even  with  civility,  they  went  on  to  the 
BfthaniM,  where  Uie  Duke  of  Kent  was*  in  command.  Hia 
Soyal  Highneaa  entertained  them  with  true  British  cordiality, 
though  be  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  grant  them  a  passage  to 
Eoglaod  in  a  man-^-war.  Accordiugly  they  took  abip  to 
New  York,  and  croasii^  to  England  in  a  sailing  packet,  they 
landed  at  Falmouth  in  Febmaiy  1800.  The  royal  exiles 
were  welcomed  in  London  by  the  Ki^,  the  Prinoa  of  Wales, 
Lonl  Onnvilte,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  politic!  and  Ctifaion  of  die  day.  An  Od^ani  mania 


pMTsfled  tiuMgh  Londonf  and  u  invariia  nf  Vninw  It 
effect  the  natonticB  of  the  Bourbons  was  even  talked  of. 
After  a  short  time  the  broAais  settled  at  Twickenham,  in  m 

house  formerly  oceuined  by  Oeneral  Pollock,  and  sinot 
known  as  Oiieans  Lodge, 

The  Doe  de  Montpensiar,  whooe  health  bad  long  be« 
declining,  died  at  Twickenham  in  May  1607,  and  was  buried 
in  Weitminster  Abbey.  Soon  afterwards  tiie  health  of  the 
Comte  de  Beaniolais  &iled  also,  and  having  gone  to  a  warmer 
climate  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  bis  pbysieians,  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  his  brother,  he  died  at  Malta  in  1808. 
Being  now  rejoined  by  his  sister,  who  for  fifteen  yeara  had 
lived  in  rcUrement  in  Hnnnuy,  and  by  his  mother,  whom  he 
met  at  Minorca,  the  Doe  d'Orl^ans  took  up  his  restdenee  at 
Palerau.  U  so  happened  that  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naplee  . 
and  Sicily,  was  dwelfing  in  that  dty  under  the  protection  o( 
the  Britiiih  Flag,  while  Mntat  occnpied  hie  throne  in  Italr. 
During  his  rendenoe  there,  he  gained  tha  affBctiona  of  tba 
Princess  Amelia,  the  second  daughter  of  tlw  king,  to  whtm 
he  was  married  November  Sfl,  1609.  For  upwards  of  four 
years  the  Due  d'Orl^ns  resided  at  PaWmo  vrithoat  taking 
any  pait  in  the  pablic  affiun  of  Eorope,  if  vr»  exeept  a  visit 
whicn  be  paid  to  Spun  in  1610,  in  the  illusive  idea  that 
negoeiations  coinm«iced  by  the  Spanish  and  English  anth(»>« 
ties  might  eventoate  in  an  ofer  on  their  part  to  entrust  to 
bis  hands  the  regency  of  that  country. 

In  1814  tidings  rached  Palermo  of  the  downfrdl  of  the 
empera-  Napoleon  1.,  and  of  the  intended  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  dake  returned  to  Paris  without  del^,  and 
was  re-instated  in  his  honours  andmilitsTyrank.  The  rctom 
of  Napoleon  in  the  taxij  pvt  of  the  blowing  year  again 
disturbed  the  tenor  of  his  liiit ;  and  having  sent  awqr  hia 
&mily  to  England  for  aafe^,  the  duke  took  the  command  at 
the  am^  in,  the  north  in  obedieoee  to  the  ndnu  of  Lonis 
XVIII.  Rather  than  endanger  the  peace  of  France  by 
family  fenda,  he  resigned  his  command  in  the  following 
March,  and  retired  to  Twickenham,  whence  he  raturlied  to 
Paris  after  the  Huadted  Da^s,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  pnuces  of  tiie  blood  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  conciliated  the  popular  esteem  and  respect  by 
liquidating  the  debts  of  the  Orleans  estates,  and  b^  other 
politic  measures.  Lonis  Philippe,  in  hia  place  in  parliament, 
pai>licly  protested  against  the  extreme  measures  proposed  by 
the  government  against  Uiose  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
revolution,  and  procured  their  rejection.  Lous  XVIII .,  who 
regarded  him  with  especial  jealou^,  in  di^pist  and  revenge, 
lOTbade  prinoea  of  the  Uood  xoyal  to  appear  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peen.  The  Due  d'Chl6ms  revenged  himself  upon  the 
court  1^  anterinE  Ua  eon  in  one  ti  the  public  colleges  as  a 
simple  dtinn  ofVasvL  He  retwned  to  England,  and  eon>- 
tinned  to  live  in  privacy  at  Twiekraham  during  the  remainder 
of  that  king's  life  and  the  first  few  jreara  of  the  reign  «t 
Charles  X  He  did  not  return  to  France  until  18S7,  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  palace  of  Neailly,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  aeclonon  until  the  vcar  1630,  when  the 
revtdntiott  occurred  which  ended  in  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
as  King  of  the  French.  Charles,  whose  weakness  and  dupli- 
city were  his  ruin,  was  now  in  effisct  discrowned  j  and  the 
cause  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  being  pronounced 
hopelees,  the  straggle  of  the  three  dsn  of  July  was  followed 
by  a  provisional  government,  in  which  Lafitte,  lA&yette, 
Thiea,  and  other  politicians,  took  the  lead.  They  naturally 
tamed  to  the  Due  d'Ori^ans,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Frencn 
people  offered  to  him  the  crown.  After  a  day's  dslibeiatioa 
he  accepted  it,  and  came  to  Paria  on  the  Slat  of  July }  and, 
the  preliminaiy  forma  having  been  passed  throngh,  on  tht 
9th  m  August  the  orown  was  formally  accepted  1^  the  Doe 
d'Orl^ans,  who  was  proclaimed  as  Louis  Philippe.  Fet 
aaveoteen  yeaia  he  sat  on  his  elective  throne,  aud  if  an 
increase  of  the  Wealth  and  physical  pn^rass  of  a  nation  be  n 
test,  the  results  of  his  reign  ma^  oe  advantageously  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  first  empire.  Peace  was  {ffeserred 
abroad,  order  was  maintained  at  home,  and  eonUMm 
increased  steadily.  His  foreixn  policy  was  in  Ukemaaner 
auccessfol :  his  sons,  the  Due  de  Nemours  atid  tha  Maee  de 
Joinville,  carried  the  French  arnii  into  Alfma;  Abd^ 
Kader  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  the  Bey  of  fsaitsnrine 
forced  to  sue  for  peaoe,  after  a  spirited  reeistsaw,  mA  Algiers 
became  a  Frmoh  military  colony.  Yet  the  kac  was  not 
popular  at  home.  He  was  hated  afika  by  the  Lcgithnitf 
party,  in  whose  eyes  he  was  but  a  nav^,  and  if  the  rwie- 
lutionists,  who  sighed  (or  ontii*  emaac^^aiMm  bam  kii<£> 
rule.  BeatdeSfthmnndMpMddmlcMMMiyantke  tact. 
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of  the  '  Naptdeon  of  Peaee,*  w  Loais  Philipjpe  liked  to  be 
ciUed.  HU  reign  waa  a  p^od  of  corrnption  m  high  places, 
of  jealouy  and  illiberal  TeBtriction  towards  bis  own  Bobjects, 
of  a  fraadolent  and  heartleu  policy  towards  the  aUies  of  his 
country,  whose  goodwill  he  more  especially  fbifaited  by  his 
orer-reacbiDg  conduct  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  Dnc 
de  Montpensier  to  a  Spanish  princess.  And  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  became  alienated  from  their 
king ;  and  when  a  trifling  distnrbance  in  Febroary  1648  was 
aggravated  into  a  popular  riot  tbroogh  the  audacity  of  a  few 
anrft*republican8,  Louis  Philippe  felt  that  he  stood  alone  and 
nnrappoited  as  a  constitutional  king,  both  at  home  and  aluoad, 
and  mat  the  soldiei^  were  his  only  means  of  defence.  He 
shrank  from  unploying  their  bayonets  against  his  p^op^B  ■ 
-  feXl  in  consequence,  and  his  house  fell  with  him.  Tiio  kine 
fled  in  du^ise  from  Paris  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and 
taking  ship  again  found  a  safe  refoge  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  his  family  had  already  made  their  escape. 
He  landed  at  Newhaven,  March  3rd,  1848.  The  Queen  of 
ED|;land— who,  in  1843,  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  CMteau  d'Ka,  his  royal  residence  near 
Dieppe,  and  who  had  entertained  bim  in  tbe  following  year 
at  Windsor,  and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Garter — 
immediately  assigned  Claremont,  near  Esher,  as  a  residence 
for  himself  and  his  exiled  family.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  England,  his  health  began  visibly  to  feline,  and 
IwdisdontheSethof  Aegnat  18C0,  in  the  presence  of  Qneen 
AmeUo  and  hii  fiunUy,  having  dictated  to  them  the  etmcln- 
Bon  hia  nmnoin,  and  hating  xeeeiTed  the  last  rites  and 
flacraments  of  the  Church  at  the  nanda  of  his  chaplain.  He 
was  buried  on  the  following  find  of  September  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Weybri^,  Surrey,  and  an  inscription  was 
nlaced  upon  his  coffin,  ^tios  that  hia  ashes  remain  there, 
*'  doneo  Deo  adjavante  in  patnam  avitoa  inter  taaana  trans- 
ftnmtnr.'* 

LOVAGE.    Halosoias,  S.  S.] 

LOWESTOFPE,  or  LOWESTOFT.  [Soffolk.] 

LOXOCLABE,  a  Mineral  belonging  to  the  anhydroos 
nlieatas  of  Alumina.  It  has  nearly  the  form  of  Felspar, 
hut  is  distinguished  by  a  cleavage  parallel  with  the  longer 
diagonal.  It  contains  8  per  cent  of  soda  and  3  per  cent 
of  potash.  It  is  found  at  Hammond,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  companv  with  Psrzoxene,  Graphite,  and  Calcspar. 

LOTDIA,  or  LLOYDIA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Liliaeeaf.  The  perianth  is  persistent  and 
patent;  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  (tf  tiupenanth;  anthrai 
erect ;  style  filiform;  itigma  trigonona ;  bsms  iDgidar  ^wro, 
flat  beneath. 

L.  terotina  is  a  native  of  Welsh  mountains.  It  is  a  rare 
plant,  but  is  found  on  Mount  Snowcjon.  The  root-leaves  are 
semi-cylindrical;  stem-leaves  dilated  below  and  sheathing; 
flowers  mostly  solitary,  nectary  a  transverse  plait.  The 
height  of  the  plant  is  5  or  6  inches.  Stem  and  leaves 
Bprmging  separately  from  the  root ;  stem-leaves  levenlj 
anort ;  flowers  white,  with  reddish  lines  internally. 

LtJCANIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Italy,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Silaras,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Bradanns,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Campania,  Samniom,  and  Apulia  respectively ; 
E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tarratum,  along  which  it  extended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cnthii;  S.  by  Brutium;  and  W.  the 
Tviriiene  Sea,  between  the  months  of  the  Laos  and  Silarus. 
*taa  tenitoiy  of  Lucania  is  now  comprised  chiefly  in  the 
modem  province  of  Basilicata ;  portions  of  it  are  included  in 
Calabria  and  Priocipato  Citra.  Under  these  buds  the  phy- 
sical gei^raphy  of  the  country  iagiven,  and  many  particulars 
respecting  its  aneieut  towns.  The  rivers  that  mU  into  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  between  the  Bradanns  and  the  Crathis 
were — proceeding  from  the  north,  tbe  Casnentus,  the  Aea- 
landrus,  the  Aciris,  the  Siris,  and  the  Sybaris.  These  rivers 
rise  in  the  mountains  that  cover  idl  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  run  generally  in  tbe  direction  of  east  by  souUi 
across  a  very  fertile  puun,  which  skirts  the  shore  of  the 
Tarentine  bIbj.  Along  this  shore  were  several  celebrated 
eitiea  Immded  by  early  Greek  colonies ;  Metapontnn^  between 
the  nurafha  of  uie  Bradanns  and  the  Casnentua ;  Heraeleia, 
anr  the  mouth  of  the  Adria  and  on  its  right  bank ;  a  little 
hkher  up  the  right  bank  was  Pandosia ;  Siris,  near  the  mouth 
of  Lhe  Siris  and  on  its  left  bank ;  Sybaris,  near  the  month  of 
the  Sybaris ;  and  Thnrii,  a  few  miles  higher  up,  in  the  ^ain 
between  the  Ctathia  and  the  Sybaris.  On  the  coast  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea  were  Paestum,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Silams, 
and  Elea,  or  Vdia,  further  sonth,  on  the  Bay  of  Elea,  and  a 
few  uUm  whtQi  of  the  piomoiiioiy  of  Falimmu. 


HeraeMa,  founded  about  b.o.  432  by  the  inliibituts  o" 
Thurii  and  Stris,  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Italia 
Greeks  till  its  capture  by  Alexander,  king  of  Epims,  aha 
transferred  the  meetings  to  Thnrii.  The  dty  early  row  to 
prosperity,  and  was  in  close  idliance  with  Tarentum  agaiiut 
the  Lncanians  and  Messapians.  The  first  engagemtut  be- 
tween Pyrrhns  and  the  Romans  took  place  in  ths  phin 
betvreen  Heraeleia  and  Siris  bx.  S60,  and  ended  in  lb«  toul 
defeat  of  the  latter.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Hendeioti 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  and  it  continued  ts  be  a 
flourishing  inty  nnder  Roman  sway  till  the  tisie  of  tbe 
empire.  Th»  date  of  ita  final  oxtinction  ta  unknown,  lu 
site  is  marked  by  monnda  of  rubbish  and  the  fotmdatiou  of 
andent  bmldings  near  the  farm  of  Pulicoro,  which  it  nuriud 
on  some  maps  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  right  bank  of  llu 
Agri.  Many  coins,  bronzes,  and  other  anUquities  have  been 
found  on  the  site,  and  at  a  short  distance  were  diicovmd 
the  two  very  interesting  btonze  tables  called  Tabslte  Hin- 
cleensts,  wluch  contain  a  Latin  inscription  relating  io  the 
municipal  relations  of  the  city.  On  the  back  ii  a  long 
Greek  inscription  of  earlier  date  and  of  much  lea  intaroL 
The  coins  of  Heraeleia  are  beautiful  fnasterpieces  of  uciait 
art.    Zenxis  thepunter,  it  is  said,  was  a  native  of  Hencieu. 

LUCAS,  FREDERICK,  was  the  second  son  of  Sunuel 
H.  Lucas,  Esq.,  of  Croham,  near  Croydon,  Surrey,  a  memb>>r 
of  ihe  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  bom  in  1812,  lud  vm 
educated  at  the  London  Univaraity,  where  he  gained  citlj 
distinction  as  a  debatra.  He  vms  called  to  the  bsr  in 
and  in  the  followine  year  became  a  monber  of  the  Roiub 
Catholic  Church.  In  his  new  position  be  took  an  active 
part  in  public  matters,  and  became  the  founder  of  thr 
'  Tablet '  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  as  editor  for  oiuj 
years.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  'Dullm 
Review.*  In  1849  he  transferred  the  'Tablet*  from I/uuki 
to  Dnblin,  and  in  1862  was  elected  M.P.  for  Meath,  nuiiilr 
through  tbe  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priestbocA, 
whose  cause,  and  that  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  land  of  hu 
adoption,  he  warmly  espoused.  Believing  that  the  Bunu 
Catholic  priesthood,  under  the  existing  ctrcomstuioes  of  fit 
country,  were  the  natural  friends  and  guides  of  the  lown 
orders,  he  very  vrarmly  and  zealously  advocated  theii  njbi 
to  take  part  m  political  affairs.  In  this  view  be  wu  »( 
supported  by  the  Roman  CathoUe  cniseopate  in  Iietand;  ai 
towards  the  close  of  1864  he  travelled  to  Borne,  in  order  to 
appeal  to  the  pope  against  the  deciaion  of  that  bodf  Hit 
health,  which  had  long  been  foiling  from  over  exertiiai  of  bu 
mental  and  phyncal  energies,  broke  down  while  the  mua 
was  under  deliberation  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  Lucas  retnnwd  to 
England  and  died  before  a  formal  decision  was  given.  Hit 
death  occurred  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1856.  He  ms  t 
powerful  but  declamatory  writer  and  speaker ;  but  bo  loc- 
ceeded  from  the  first  in  securing  the  respect  and  attentioDoi 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  able  and  fearless  iAvoeuj 
of  Tenant  Righ^  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Romu 
Catholic  Chnxch  m  Ireland,  made  hia  loss  much  ngiatted  Vf 
his  party. 

LUDGERSHALL.  rWiLTOHiiiB.] 

LUFF  A,  a  geaos  of  PUnts  belonging  to  the  natnnl  oner 
CiumMtaeea,  The  male  flowers  are  paoicled  and  yelloff; 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  hemispherical,  segments  longer  liun 
the  tube ;  petals  distuct,  dropping  off  by  the  base ;  iUih^ 
6,  distinct;  anthen  mnr  wavy.  The  female  flowen 
solitary ;  the  tube  of  the  calyx  oblong,  clavata,  segments 
shorter  than  the  tube ;  stamens  abortive  ;  ttigmas  lemfom 
gourd  ovate,  3-celled,  fihrous,  internally  opereolate. 

L.  amara  is  found  in  hedges  and  dty  uncoltivated  pUcn 
in  the  East  Indies.  It  has  several  stems,  slender,  nmnui^ 
a  great  extent,  but  with  few  branches,  pretty  smooth,  5-nJ^< 
tendrils  3H:left:  leaves  slightly  5-7-lobed,  rough ;  ■tipoJ'^ 
axillary,  solitary,  cordate,  with  glandular  marks  on  one  wde. 
Male  flowers  pretty  large,  yellow,  on  long  erect  ttill«T 
racemes ;  the  ^dicels  with  a  glandular  bract  near  the  tu*! 
and  articulated  a  little  above  it  Female  flowrn  rsw^ 
larger,  axillary,  solitary,  pedunculated  ;  fruit  oblong, 3  «* 
inches  long,  and  1  Inch  in  diameter,  tiering  eqaaUr  t®"*"^ 
each  end,  lO^led ;  when  ripe  diy.  gny,  and  vtu 
d^  fibres ;  the  operenlum  deadnona ;  seeds  UackubinV' 
with  elevated  minute  bUek  dots  j  every  part  is  eitKn'ti.y 
bitter.  The  fruit  is  violently  cathartic  and  emetic  ;  w 
juice  of  the  roasted  young  fruit  is  applied  to  the  t«'°P!'*  " 
cure  headache  by  the  natives  of  Indii ;  the  ripe  see^  «• 
used  either  ia  infoiion  or  anbatanoe  by  tbem  to  vouii  sm 
pnige. 
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L.  ^mdaal  k  a  utive  of  Hiudaitin,  It  it  a  d'V^w'ig 
dimcdoiu  plant ;  the  leaTM  are  toothed  and  0-aagled.  Male 
floweis  in  raeemei.  Fenule  Sowen  ■olitur ;  hail  roond, 
echinate,  with  long,  itraight,  ciliata  brifUaa.  It  is  coniidered 
in  northeitt  India  a  powerfiil  drastic  in  cases  of  dropsy.  The 
learei  of  L.  aetttangula  are  a  favonrite  potherb  of  the  natives 
of  India,  and  are  esteemed  ywy  vluileiome. 

LUG- WORM.  [AwtmooLA,  &  2.] 

LUMINOSITY  OF  ORGANIC  BEING^.  Organic 
hodiea  under  certain  circumstances  become  laminons,  and 
aptm  the  n^posiUon  that  this  upearance  depends  on  the 
combustion  of  phosphoru  at  a  low  temperataie^  the  phe- 
noaMnoa  has  basn  called  phasphonsosnoe.  TSiii  luninoiity 
is  Tezy  onnstantljr  dereloped  under  ib»  same  dreomataDces 
in  boui  animals  and  plants.  It  is  observed  both  dnzing  the 
decomsosition  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animal"  as  well 
as  whilst  they  are  still  living.  The  oldest  obserrations  on 
this  snbject  were  made  on  the  wood  of  trees  whilst  in  a  state 
of  decay.  This  however  takes  place  only  under  peculiar 
circninrtanoes.  It  generally  occmx  when  the  wood  of  trees 
ia  bnried  in  the  earth  whiut  th^  are  in  a  green  state,  and 
does  not  take  place  when  wood  is  allowed  to  decompose  in 
the  nsnal  way  and  in  free  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  also 
fonnd  that  the  phoaphoreaoenee  does  not  take  place  when 
the  wood  is  allowed  to  decompose  in  a  damp  place.  Wood 
exhibiting  this  property  will  retain  it  fivr  a  long  period  when 
hffpi  in  a  dry  place.  Albrecht  observed  luminosity  in  a  tree 
dniii^  the  ught  at  a  spot  where  me  of  ita  Inaaehes  bad 
been  ttm  off.  Decaying  fungi  hsTS  been  frften  observed  to 
emit  this  I^t.  Travellers  in  tropical  climates  have  observed 
that  when  plants  containing  a  millrf  juice  are  wounded,  the 
jnice  firequently  becomes  laminons,  whilst  it  ia  deseeniding 
the  sides  of  uie  tree.  The  euse  of  this  phenomenon  in 
decaying  plants  is  probably  owing  to  a  alow  decomposition 
of  the  tissnes  attended  wiui  a  union  of  oxygen  gas,  but  what 
determines  the  development  of  light  under  these  more  than 
other  dreumatances  is  still  unknown. 

In  living  plants  luminosity  has  been  frequently  observed. 
It  ia  most  emstant  amongst  some  forms  of  fnn^,  espeeiaUy 
of  the  genus  Bhucmorpha.  In  the  coal-minea  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dresden  the  species  of  Rhitomorpha  are  so 
nomerous  as  to  "dazzle  the  eye  by  the  brilliant  lif^t  they 
■ft»d.*'  [BvasAOBA,  &  l.j  ^le  lifpit  from  decaying  wood,  as 
also  firom  tiia  Uving  Bktaomorpkmf  oonlinnes  although  they 
*e  immaised  In  irres{nraUe  gases,  linseed  oil,  pho^ume 
acid  SBB,  &c.  The  nhenomeBtm  in  both  the  nving 

and  ue  dead  pLmts  ia  probanly  due  to  the  same  caase. 

Another  clua  of  plants  in  which  light  has  been  observed 
is  the  Mosses.  Several  species  of  the  gnms  SehitUMtgOf 
which  grow  in  caverns  and  other  damp  places,  have  been 
obaervM  to  give  oat  light.  Mr.  Babington  and  other  botan- 
ists have  observed  it  in  this  country  in  the  S.jMmata  ;  whilst 
Fnnk,  Brandmbaig,  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Homschucbe, 
StruTe,  Unger,  Britul-Briderei,  and  Agardh,  have  observed  it 
on  the  contment  of  Europe.  The  two  Utter  attributed  this 
light  to  a  small  alga,  which  Bridel-Briderei  called  Caioptri- 
amaragdiMmf  and  Agardh  called  Protcooema  man^ 
dimutf  which'  they  Bnppoaed  was  parasitie  on  the  moss. 
Unger  howavn'  has  examined  the  mosa  aecniatefy,  and  finds 
that  at  certain  seasons  the  utricles  of  this  moss  assume  a 
globnlar  fnrn,  and  being  partly  transparent,  the  li^t  is 
lefineted  and  reflected  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  lumi- 
nosity on  the  surface  of  the  vesicles. 

Another  class  of  these  phenomena  is  that  which  ia  es^ 
hibited  by  the  flowers  of  some  plants.  The  first  observation 
on  this  subject  was  recorded  by  Unneos,  and  made  by  his 
daughter  Christina  Linnd.  She  was  walking  in  the  garden 
one  not  summer's  evening,  when  she  observed  the  flowers  of 
Trojpeeohm  maju$  to  give  forth  a  stream  of  light.  This  was 
attnbated  by  many  to  an  optical  illusion,  but  the  fact  has 
since  been  repeatedly  observed  on  this  as  wul  ai  other  plants. 
We  are  not  perhafM  in  a  position  to  aav  tlds  was  not  an 
optical  ilhinott ;  bnt  if  it  was,  one  woold  e:qieet  that  it 
ahoiild  be  more  eoistaat  It  has  also  been  seen  by  aeveial 
obsarven  at  the  same  time  in  different  poflitt(ms,  and  when 
one  has  seen  it,  the  others  have  seen  it  also.  A  coirenwndent 
of  the  '  Gardenen'  Chronicle,*  October,  1843,  says,  ^  I  have 
frequently  observed  the  lominous  appear&nce  of  garden  plants, 
and  have  looked  for  it  in  each  succeeding  Bummer  on  the 
doable  maruold,  and  more  espedally  on  the  Papaver 
piiottam,  the  hairy  red  poppy,  in  my  garden  in  Worcester- 
shire. In  the  evening  after  a  hot  dry  day,  the  flashes  of  light 
have  afibxded  mneh  amnsame&t  to  myself  and  othen."  It 


is  to  QOsplunomfliion  that  Colflridge  alludes  In  ihsfollowiiut 
lines 

""ru  nld  on  •ammtr'f  •TBntog  hmr 
Slubu  tliB  eoldan-oabuT'd  &mtt 
A  lUr  alectrie  fUms." 

Decaying  animal  bodies  frequently  emit  a  Inminons  ap> 
pearanee,  which  has  genwally  been  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  Uieir  skeletons,  which  become 
decompcwed  and  yield  phoapboras  when  enrased  to  the 
action  of  organic  compounds  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
•It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  luminosity  of  putrefying  fish  is 
attributed.  But  the  emission  of  light  is  a  very  constant 
phenMnsaum  o£  many  of  the  iavwt^nate  animals  under 
peculiar  dicmnstanoas.  Thas  during  vnum  weather,  when 
a  vessel  passes  throngh  the  ocean,  the  waves  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  diffdsed  lustre  with  here  and  time  streaks  and  stus 
(tf  a  brighter  light  This  occurs  in  our  own  climate,  but  the 
phosidinasoaice  is  mnch  more  brilliant  in  tropical  seas. 
Poppig,  in  hia  '  Reise  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  anf  dem  Amazon- 
strome,*  describes  this  phenomenon  in  an  equatorial  sea. 
"  Whilst  one  side  of  tbe  vessel  is  still  illamioated  by  ^e 
last  &ding  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  and  tbe  opposite  side 
darkened  by  Uie  shade  of  the  sails,  the  sea  in  this  direction 
already  becomes  brilliant.  One  spot  after  another  begins  to 
be  illuminated,  indistinct  stripes  of  light  commence  glimmer^ 
ing  from  greater  depths,  till  at  last,  wiUi  the  approach  of  night, 
a  new  creation  aeema  to  be  called  into  existence.  These 
illuminated  beings  move  in  varioaa  directions,  sometimes 
appearing  like  sparks,  sometimes  like  a  radiating  ball  of  fire, 
at  others  darting  throngh  the  dark  surface  of  the  water  like 
a  rapid  flash  of  lightnmg.  A  great  numbw  of  these  bdi^ 
are  undoubtedly  true  night-animals  which  conceal  themselves 
during  dayli^t  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  ocean." 

These  ughts  in  the  sea  are  principally  produced  by  varioua 
species  of  ue  family  Aealephai.  [Aoaixphje  ;  Pttlhoorada.] 
The  light  emitted  by  these  animals  seems  to  be  dne  to  the 
secretions  on  tiie  snr&ce  of  their  bodies,  for  when  this 
secretion  is  removed  it  retains  for  some  hours  its  luminous 
character,  and  will  even  impart  it  to  milk  or  water.  But 
this  property  is  not  confined  to  the  Aoal»ph«e,  Many  ntecies 
of  Pofypiferti,  some  of  the  Eehinodernata,  and  the  lower 
forms  of  MoUtuca  also  exhibit  this  appearance.  Some  few 
of  the  Cnutaeea  and  even  Fishes  have  been  observed  io 
possess  the  aame  property. 

Amongst  insects  this  phenomenal  is  not  nnoommon.  Those 
which  possess  the  greatest  luninons  povrar  belong  to  the 
Ci^eoptera,  the  Beetle-Tribe,  and  of  these  tbe  two  families 
represented  by  the  Fire-Fly — ^the  Elaterida,  and  the  Glow^ 
Worm — the  txanj^fridtB,  are  the  most  distingaiahed.  [Ku- 
TiBiD^ ;  LAHPTKiDf.]  Some  of  tbe  species  of  the  tribes  of 
Mjfriapoda  and  Annelida  give  out  light  occasionally,  as  the 
Centipede  and  the  common  Earth- Worm. 

(Meyen,  Pflanzm-PJ^milogU.  band  ii,;  Carpenter,  Ani- 
mal  Pi^/^okgjf  ;  Lankester,  in  Oardmeri  Chronicle,  1843.) 

LUNACY.  The  statutes  mentioned  under  this  head 
[LoifAOT,  S.  I,  p.  233]^  have  been  to  some  extent  repealed, 
and  their  administrative  provisions  have  been  consolidated 
and  amended  by  the  Lunacy  Re^nlation  Act,  1853, 16  &  17 
Viet.  c.  70,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  the  care  and  custody  of  lunatics  are  now  regulated. 
Tlie  Lords  Justioes  of  the  dourt  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  bave 
the  same  jnrisdiction  in  matters  of  lunacy  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  by  them  indeed  are  proceedings  in  such  matters 
now  usually  disposed  of. 

LUNACY  (SCOTLAND).  The  preinous  statutes  regu- 
lating the  care  and  treatment  o(  lunatics  in  Scotland  are 
rep^ed,  and  the  whole  law  on  this  subject  consolidated  and 
amended  by  the  statute  20  &  21  VicL  c.  71. 

LUNGS.  The  development  of  the  lungs  has  been  re- 
cenUv  investigated,  and  the  following  ia  KdUilwr'a  summary 
of  what  is  known . — 

"  In  the  Mammalia  the  lungs  appear  a  little  after  the 
liver,  in  the  fcmn  of  two  ludlow  ^otrnsiona  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  axe  in  idose  appodtion,  and  soon 
become  furnished  with  a  common  peduncle— the  rudiment 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea— and  in  the  compositim  of  whidi 
the  epithelial  tnbe  and  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine ti^e  an  equal  share.  In  the  further  course  of  develop- 
ment there  springs  from  the  extremities  of  the  original  pro- 
trusions a  oontinually-increaaing  number  of  arborescent  pro- 
oesses,  which  differ  entirely  in  what  may  be  observed  in  most 
other  glands.  From  their  first  formation  they  are  always 
hollow,  and  in  the  sixth  month  th«  aix-ceUa  are  develops 
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from  thnr  invaiubly  elaroto  dilated  eztnnutiM.  Dtuing 
this  growth  of  the  glutdiilu  elements  the  interior  epitiieUitin 
extends  itself  hy  spontaneoiu  mQltiplicatioQ  bf  its  cylindri- 
cal cells  (prohahly  oy  diTision],  vhitat  at  the  same  time  the 
fibrous  layer  sQironnding  them  also  grows,  and  finally  con- 
stitntea  the  fibnnu  membrana  of  the  bronohin  and  air-cells, 
together  with  the  reswls  and  nerves.  In  the  second  month 
in  the  human  embryo,  the  large  pnlmonai^  lobes  are  already 
formed ;  and  besides  them  smaller  divinoDs  also,  0-16"'  in 
size,  may  be  recognised,  originaUng  in  the  dilated  ex- 
tremities of  the  bronchia,  which  even  at  this  time  are  con* 
■ideiaUy  ramified.  As 'development  proceeds,  and  the 
lamificstions  of  tha  bnnelua  an  mnltipliad,  these  glaod* 
gnanlM,  ai  tiiay  an  termad,  become  more  and  more  namer- 
ouB,  and  nhimatelr,  in  the  fifth  month,  are  ^{gregated  so  as 
to  form  smaller  lobales  of  0-84'"— 0'4S"'  in  size,  each  of 
which  in  all  probability  is  produced  from  a  single  gland- 
mnnle,  or  bronchial  tenninatioD,  of  the  second  month. 
Each  of  tbfl  gland-grsDolee  of  these  lobnles,  which  corre- 
s|>ond  with  the  secondary  lobules  of  the  future  lung,  by  con- 
tmned  budding,  finally  constitutes  a  primary  lobnle,  which, 
with  air-cells  of  0-02fi"'— 0-03"'  in  site,  first  becomes  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  sixth  mouth,  although  up  to  the  time  of 
birth  new  alveoli  are  conitautly  superadded.  In  the  new- 
bom  child  the  lecondaiy  lobnles  measure  a'"^'"— 4"' ; 
the  alveoli,  before  they  are  filled  with  air,  0-03'",  and  after 
the  first  inspiration,  0H)3"'— 0  04'"— 0-00"' ;  the  latter  at 
this  time  api>ear  to  adit  in  tiie  sama  nnmbv  u  in  the  adnlt, 
the  farther  inereaae  of  thm  langs  pncaadini;  only  from  the 
expansion  of  all  its  parts. 

''The  investigation  of  the  Iuoes,**  eonUnne  the  translators 
of  Kdlliker,  "  presents  no  rraf  diflicnlty,  eicept  in  one 
point ;  that  is,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  pulmonary 
cells  to^  the  terminationi  of  the  bronchift }  but  here  the 
difficulties  are  very  considerable.  In  recent  preparadona  it 
is  obvious  that  the  air-cells  commnnioate  in  many  vravs,  and 
in  any  case  that  they  are  not  merely  tennioal  on  the  ex- 
tremities of.  the  bronchisB.  If  it  be  desired  to  investigate 
the  whole  snhjeot,  iofiated  and  dried  Inngs  Qt  is  better  in 
an  inflated  lung  to  tie  off  an  end  and  dry  it  by  itself),  or 
corroded  preparations,  or  lungs  injected  with  uncoloarsd 
nintances  (wax  and  tesin),  are  meet  anitable }  and  with 
nch  a  definite  result  will  be  obtained,  after  a  aeries  of 
observationB.  Before  the  injection  of  the  bnmeluB  is  pro- 
ceeded with  the  air  moat  be  exhauted  In  the  air-pump,  for 
which  purpose  alio,  though  less  conveniently,  a  well^fitting 
syrinoe  may  be  employed.  The  injection  of  the  blood- 
vesseui  is  readily  effected,  and  the  preparation  should  be 
kept  wet;  Sometimes  when  injected  with  opaque  material, 
•ometimes  following  the  processes  of  Bchr&der  and  Harting, 
with  transparent  substances  (Prussian  blue,  &c.),  dried  pre- 
paratious  are  to  be  preferred.  The  air-cells  and  broncnia, 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  readily  examined.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  air-cells  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  every 
section  through  the  lung,  as  well  as  ciiiatad  cells.  If  it  m 
wished  to  study  the  alveoli,  the  air  must  previously  be  care* 
fnlly  remored.  These  are  best  display^  in  auu,  in  whom 
also  all  other  parts,  such  as  cartilage,  claitie  elemental 
msaeles.  and  sluda,  a»  eaaily  obtainahle.*' 

(Keiliker,  Mmtual  ttf  Smtm  Sittolegy,  tzanilated  for 
the  Sydenham  Society  hy  Busk  and  Hnxl^.) 

LUTEOUNE.  [Cbkhibtrt,  3.  S.] 

LYCIUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
Older  Solanaeete.  It  has  an  urceolate  cuyx  regolarly  0- 
toothed,  or  irreguhvly  3-6-eleft ;  permanent  corolla  funnel- 
shaped  or  tubular  ;  lunb  fi-  or  lO-cleft,  or  tooUied,  imbricate 
in  sBStivation,  sometimes  plicate;  stamens  6,  usually  exserted; 
filaments  banded  and  widened  ai  the  base ;  stigma  peltately 
depressed,  or  capitate,  bisnlcate  ;  berry  rounmsh,  S-celled, 
propped  by  the  permanent  calyx ;  placentas  adnata  ;  seeds 
numeroui,  reniform.  The  species  are  trees  at  shrubs  usually 
^oee.  Oomllw  whitOf  yeUow,  xoaB-ooloaiadj  pnxple^  bine, 
or  scarlet. 

Z.  Swopatm  has  erect  looaa  bnnehes ;  bnds  spineecent; 
uaves  baotcled,  obovate,  huceelate,  obtnse,  or  rtiathalate, 
beat  obliquely ;  fiowers  twin  or  solitary  i  corolla  funnel- 
shaped  ;  stamens  eiserted,  but  shorter  than  the  limb.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Afirica :  in 
the  Gredsn  islands  common  in  hedges,  but  scarcely  indi- 
genous. The  calyx  is  fi-cleft,  ruptored  at  the  side:  the 
corollas  pale  viole^  reticulated  with  red  veins ;  tube  green- 
ish. Clnsias  says  that  the  ymag  ahooU  are  eaten  in  Spain 
with  oil  ud  liaigar. 


L.  ftArtonm  has  dqwndent  branches  j  bods  spiny  t  leam 
lanceolate,  flat,  glabrous,  acote  j  flowers  tirin,  extra-exUlaiy, 
pedicellate )  coroUa  funnel-shaped  t  stamens  exserted,  sbcrat 
equ^  in  lengtit  to  the  limb.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north  gf 
Asia,  Africa,  and  south  of  Europe.  There  is  aTsrietjhtTisg 
pale  corollas  and  yellowish  red  berries. 

There  are  about  30  species  of  this  genus  described,  n»aj 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  jranlens.  TheysnssB' 
monly  known  hj  the  name  of  Box-'Diom. 

LYCOFODIUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  sstand 
order  Lyeepodiaeeai,  It  has  1-oelled  S-valved  eapialii,  csd- 
tidniiqc  powder,  m  8-valved,  containing  1  to  4  graanlss. 

L.  e&valiiM,  Cmnmon  CInb-Moss,  has  leattsfed  Uem, 
incurred,  with  a  filamentona  pmnt;  aplkee  staUwd  S  oiS 
together,  cylindrical ;  scales  ovate,  tfiangolar,  mnabitniM^ 
finely  incised,  serrated.  The  stem  is  prostrate  sad  kq; 
branches  short  and  ascending ;  spikes  on  long  stslki,  ta& 
yellow  t  scales  on  the  stalks  irtegularly  disposed  in  WfiorU. 
The  powder  contained  in  the  spore-eases  u  highly  iaho- 
mable  :  shaken  out  and  collected  it  is  employed  under  tlit 
name  of  Lyoopode,  or  Vegetable  Brimstone,  on  the  ContiMst, 
in  the  manubcture  of  fire-works,  and  in  pharmai^  to  roll  tp 
pills,  which  when  coatsd  may  be  put  in  water  witbont  beisg 
mwstened.  The  plant  has  long  fpeen  used  as  an  emetic ;  ■ 
decoction  of  it  ii  add  to  bo  aervioenble  In  funovinf  Vki 
Polonica. 

L.mno^um  his  seattared lanceolate Isftmi  MfSkiam 
sile,  eolitaiy,  terminal  j  scalei  rentadUh,  with  an  altenmil 
point,  memlnranous,  and  jagged.  The  mnches  ait  nte 
long  and  ereot,  each  year'e  growtii  is  marked  by  a  spot  what 
the  leaves  are  adpreesed.  The  spikes  are  oylindrieil,  ps*- 
ish-yellow,  not  persistent.  It  is  found  on  atony  wnDtadii 
in  Cnmberhmd  and  Caernarvonshire,  and  is  commoa  in 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Z.  alpimm,  Savin-Leaved  CIub-MMs,  hu  Isavei  in  fo« 
rows,  imbricated,  acute,  keeled,  entire ;  spikes  sesnle;  edi- 
tary,  terminal ;  scales  ovate-lanceolate,  flat  t  brancbu  mA, 
clestered,  forked,  level-topped.  The  stem  is  prostrate  ind 
long.  Fertile  branches,  usually  twice  dicbotoffloas,eeehi^ri- 
sion  raiding  in  a  short  cylindrical  yellowish-green  Mpka, 
lather  thicker  than  the  branch.  Itis  found  en  elevated  mota* 
taina  in  Great  Britain, 

Z.  Sdm,  Fir  Club-Moss,  has  leaves  in  ei^t  rows,  ctovM, 
snlfbmi.  linear-laneacdate,  acnminate ;  coulee  ast 
but  in  the  a^  of  the  CMumon  leaves ;  stem  enet,  forks', 
level'topped.  The  stem  is  short,  erect,  or  sli^tly  deenD* 
bent,  densely  leafy.  Oceasionally  in  sheltoed  positiDM  tb* 
stem  becomes  elongated.  In  the  Highlands  of  Beetlsnd  Ua 
made  into  an  irritating  ointment,  which  is  ^iplicd  *in 
advantage  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  eyes  as  a  cosater  im- 
tant.  Internally  sidministered  it  acts  as  an  tmttie  ud 
cathartic.  Linnmu  says  the  Bwedea  find  the  dseochoi 
serviceable  as  a  detoigent  lotum,  ud  in  deatngring  tbs  ntf 
that  infest  oatUe. 

Z.  tfuwHtefMH  and  Z.  teloffimoidM  are  the  other  Bnw 
species,  boUi  found  in  bo^  places.  The  most  reaintw* 
nMoies  is  the  Z.  rubrum  of  Chamiaeo,  YaiM  esadisewk 
Great  Devil.  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  calls  it  Z  m"*** 
mmj  itatei  that  it  acts  most  violentiy  asa  pnigstive,  aBi  » 
been  administered  eoeeessfiilly  in  Spanish  America  ia  csm 
of  elephantiasis.  According  te  Vastrlng,  CIub-Mcmsi  u> 
likely  to  beoMneof  importuwe  ia  dveing:  he  ■f'^'jjT 
woollen  cloths  boiled  witii  I^copouums,  espeoisUy  wnn 
Z.  davatum,  acquire  the  property  of  becomini  bine  ^tM 
passed  through  a  bath  of  Braail-Wood.  Z. 
reputed  an  auirodisiac.  Z.  amamatwn  is  remarksble  i«it* 
hycTometricu  properties,  rolling  up  into  a  bsll  wbsn  oTi 
and  expanding  when  moisture  is  ap^ed.  ,  , 

(Balfour,  Oatiboot  of  Botany;  BaUngtoD,  M»^V 
Sritiah  Botany  ;  Undley,  VeaetabU  KiMdom.) 

LYC0P8IB,  a  genus  of  Pknte  belonging  to  thensttal 
order  Boraginacat  and  tiie  tribe  ^ncAMM^  ^^""^^m^ 
4  note  placed  on  a  hypogynous  disc,  with  an  iBcmw  flF" 
annnonated  by  a  tomid  nng  at  their  base.  .  . 

Lyooptii  hv  the  calyx  in 6  deep ssgnsnts i  tbstoMw 
the  corolla  curved ;  the  limb  oblique.  The  ^eoiei  cbwei; 
resemble  those  of  ^n«A«fa,  except  in  the  above  ''I'*'*""*! 

Z.  arveniis,  the  Buglois,  has  lanceolate  erose^tsle  n>7 
hispid  leaves  I  the  c^yx  of  the  fruit  if  beU-ifasp«i>  eicct 
The  flowen  are  smaU  and  blue.  The  whole  pl»' ^Vj^ 
hispid,  with  string  hairs,  each  rising  bom  ftM^r  ^"""^ 
It  M  common  in  the  fields  and  hedgia  of  Onit  Jlntaia  swi 
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LYCOPUSk  «  geniu  of  Fhnto  balongiag  to  tin  aitsnl- 
oidv  Zabiata,  U  bu  a  44d  eoroUa,  mmlj  longer  than 
the  e^oal  fi-toothed  calyx  i  etamew  i  j  anther-eella  parallel 
or  nltinuttaly  divergent ;  8  upper  stameni  wanting,  or  nuU- 
moDtazT,  or  larely  perfeot 

Ih  Mmnpmm  isUiiti  wot  diidui  and  nd«a^  pondii  asd 


ii  taunro  popoUrly  indar  the  name  of  CHpao^-Wort,  beeavie 
gipiiea  are  said  to  itain  their  akin*  with  lU  juice.  It  baa 
■talked  ovats-oblong  leaves,  glabroai  or  pabesMOt,  upposite. 
Flowers  small,  in  deoae  whorls.  It  it  fosnd  ui  buks  of 
■trasms  and  ditches  in  Gnat  Britain* 
LYDO.  CKm.] 
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MAAS,  or  UAES,  NICOLAS,  a  oelebratod  Dnteh  painter, 
was  bim  Dort  in  163iL  He  was  a  aeholar  of  BenuMandt, 
whoso  nanner  ha  *r''t-*i^  with  eo  Btndi  skill  that  it  was 
tboB^t  diBcnlt  to  diitiogudi  the  woriu  of  the  pupil  from 
thoM  (rf  tha  master.  But  a  visit  to  Antwarpw  whwe  he  dili- 
cratly  stndied  the  prodnctaou  of  Babens  and  Jordaeos,  led 
llaas,  to  adopt  annrand  mora  ind^Modant  styla;  and  one 
in  wliiah,  while  retaining  his  fmnar  neatnesi  ani  delicacy  of 
tondi,  wad  breadth  of  chiaroscuro,  there  was  more  freedom 
of  handling  and  variefy  of  eolonr.  Hia  eart;f  celebrity  was 
aeqmred  by  his  gaare  pictnres,  chieSy  domestic  int«iors,  but 
he  oTODtaally  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting,  eepeeially 
aftw  his  iSBOV^  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  settled  in  1676  ; 
and  whoe  ha  rose  into  high  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  acquired  a  considerable  f<urtana  by  the  praetlee  of  that 
lacntive  branch  <ii  art.  He  died  at  Amstwdam  in  1693. 
Bartoeh  meatitma  seveial  plates  etohed  him.  In  the 
National  Gallwy  there  are  time  paintaiga  by  him— like 
most  of  hia  genre  pietores,  of  amaU  aise,  but  oM>orately 
«niahad— <T£a  Cradle,'  'The  Dnteh  Housewife^*  and  <  Tha 
Ule  Servant' 

MACDIARHID,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1789  in  Edin- 
bwi^,  where  he  received  his  early  education,  partly  at  the 
common  schools  and  partly  at  the  univendty.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a  mannfsctnring  establishment,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  Commercial  Bank,  where  for  a  few  years 
he  diaehuged  hi^ly  responsible  dnties.  While  bo  engaged 
be  ceued  not  to  pay  attention  to  his  literaiy  atadies,  was 
oeeasionally  amanuensis  to  Professor  PlayfaJr,  contributed 
poetry  to  the '  Scots  MsfaziDe,'  and  was  an  active  member 
of  a  debating  society  called  the  'Porum.'  In  Jannary  1617 
he  beeame  editor  of  the  '  Damfries  Courier,'  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  the  pro{Hrietor.  It  was  in  this  position 
that  Mr.  MaeDiarmid  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  He 
raised  the  chameter  M  the  provincial  pren  by  inteoducing 
originality  and  taste  into  the  condaet  of  it,  his  newspaper 
becoming  hifdily  neeeraful,  and  a  model  for  others.  Mr. 
MaeDianid  had  a  partially  far  natnral  bistoiy,  and  he  waa 
aeenatomed  to  obsove  and  reeord  tha  abnennal  specimens 
whidi  oeeatred ;  but  thoogh  a  Un^  was  sometimes  raised 
at  his  aoeounto  of  enonnoos  goosebn-riea  or  marvellous 
toiiiipe,  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  wilfnllj  ffitasgerated. 
In  addition,  he  drew  attention  to  the  antiquities  and  natural 
beaoties  of  Damftiesshire,  and  the  adjacmt  counties  of 
Kircodbright  md  Wigton,  not  only  in  the  newspaper,'  but  by 
separato  publications, '  The  History  of  Dumfries,'  ihe  *  Guide 
to  Moffat,'  Ac.  Hu  other  works  were —  a  *  Life  of  Cowper,' 
pabltshed  in  1817;  a 'Life  of  William  Nidiolson,  the  6&1- 
toway  Poet ; '  ■  Sketdies  of  N^nre,' '  The  Serap  Book,'  &c. 
After  oondneting  the  paper  with  extraordinaiy  vigour  ud 
intilily,  be  died  on  November  18, 16fil 

MAOQILUYRAY.  WILLfAH,  a  distbgnlshed  Scotch 
■ataralist.  He  waa  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Harris,  and  early 
aeqoired  a  tasto  for  natural  history,  and  having  gone  to  reside 
in  Cdinburgfa,  became  the  assistant  of  Professor  Jameson  in 
the  Natural  History  and  (}e<do^cal  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
rfty.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  position  of  Con- 
aervator  tsi  the  Museum  of  tiie  Royal, College  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinbar|h.  In  these  ]>OBitioas  he  had  extooBive  opportunities 
of  studying  the  specimens  and  preparations  which  were 
eommitted  to  his  charge,  and  he  seems  to  have  n^lected 
nose  of  the  rare  c^portuoities  which  presented  themselves 
for  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  He  did  not  however 
confine  himself  to  the  museum,  for  he  was  in  the  strict 
senie  of  Uu  word  a  lover  of  nature,  and  studied  natural 
history  eitaoaively  in  the  field.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  me  deuaittnent— minerala,  pbnti^  and  animals,  all  laid 
daiaa  t»  iaa  attention,  and  ha  ponaoMad  a  suffident  know- 
Icdga  «f  «A  to  make  oniridenUe  oantribntioBi  to  tin 


branches  of  science  wfaioh  contemplate  their  study.  On 
account  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  hislory  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  bestowed  u^on  him  the  deitree  of 
LL,D.,  and  aobeeqoently  he  was  upointed  Professor  of  Civil 
and  Nittaial  Hiatory  in  Marischal  Ci^ege,  Aberdeen.  Here 
he  cultivated  natoral  history  with  great  aidoar,  and  wrote 
some  of  his  most  valuable  works.  Ha  died  at  Aberdeen  on 
the  fith  of  September,  1853. 

Dr.  Maegillivray  published  various  napera  on  natural  his- 
tory sabjecUin  the '  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society,*  the 
'Edinburgh  New  I%ilo80phieal  Journal,'  the  'Reports  of 
the  Britin^  Association,'  and  the  '  Magaane  of  Zoology  and 
Botany.*  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  substantive 
works  of  great  value. 

His  labours  in  botany  were  not  so  extensive  as  in  other 
departmente  of  natural  history ;  lie  nevertheless  edited  an 
edition  of  Witbering's  <  Arran^moit  of  British  Plants,'  and 
published  several  liste  of  plants  illustratiTC  of  the  distributian 
of  the  firitiih  ^Mcias. 

His  geolwieal  papen  were  numerous,  and  he  pnblidied 
in  1889  'A  Manual  of  Geology,  with  a  Glossary  and  Index.* 

Of  his  various  woiks  on  uologv,  his  *  Hiatmr  of  &itidi 
Krds,*  in  three  volnmes,  two  of  whteh  were  publiilted  after 
his  death,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important.  In  this  woric 
he  has  displayed  great  power  of  observation,  with  a  skill  in 
the  deseriptioa  of  the  habits  of  birds  quite  unrivalled.  Thia 
work  ia  illustrated  with  sketehes  drawn  by  the  author,  which 
display  very  eonsidenble  artistic  skill.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  'History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  In  Jardine's 
'  Naturalist's  Library.*  In  1843  he  published  a  '  History  of 
the  Molluscous  Animals  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine  and  Banff.'  He  also  produced  a '  Condiologjst's 
Text-Book,*  ^ddi  hai  gone  throng^  a  lai;gB  number  of 
editions. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  a 
volume  on  the  '  Natural  Biatoiy  of  Dee-Side,*  which  con- 
sisted of  an  aeeoont  of  a  personal  tour  np  the  valley  uid 
among  the  mountains  of  Dee-Side.  It  %lso  contained 
sketches  of  the  geology,  botany,  and  loology  of  the  district, 
with  liste  of  the  minerals,  plant^  and  animals  of  Dee- 
Side.  As  this  work  could  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  with  a 
remunerative  sale  tiie  fhmily  declined  to  publish  it,  and  the 
existence  of  the  manuscript  having  been  made  known  to  the 
Qaeen  of  England  she  generously  purchased  it  of  the  family, 
and  the  work  has  since  been  published  by  her  Mfijesty'a 
command.  It  forms  a  handsome  octavo  voluRie,  illnslrated 
with  several  woodcuts  of  the  scenery  of  the  district,  and  con- 
teins  a  carefully  executed  map  of  the  district  of  the  river 
Dee,  in  which  the  geology  of  the  valley  and  moontaius  ia 
lud  down.  This  work  was  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  was  very  liberally  presented  to  the  uaturaliste,  natunu 
history  societies,  and  public  libraries  of  Great  Britain  by  Hia 
Hoyal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

Dr.  Maegillivray  left  behind  him  a  lai^ge  family.  His 
eldest  son,  Mr.  John  Maegillivray,  accompanied  Ca^taim 
Stanley  in  the  voyage  of  the  Rattlesnake,  and  published  aa 
account  of  the  voyage  on  bis  return.  He  has  also  publiahad 
several  papen  on  various  departments  of  natural  hutoiy. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  character  appeared  in  a  n  '' 
of  hia  '  British  Birds  *  in  the  '  Athenieum   for  ISoB  :— 

"  Dr.  Maegillivray  was  a  naturalist,  and  one  of  no  i 
order.  Had  he  confined  his  a*.tention  to  a  few  of  iheaibjecu 
of  the  vast  field  over  which  he  laboured  with  uwevied 
industry  through  a  long  life,  he  would  perhaps  hare  atiaiced 
a  yet  higher  petition  as  a  man  of  acieooe  thu  thai  wiiicb  he 
reached,  ^ilat  in  the  fields,  an  the  Boutlaiu,  ev  bj  tLe 
eea-shor^  lie  had  an  eye  to  every  natmal  ccjeet  thai'  tsK- 
zonnded  him,  and  the  interest  with  whid  ke  scsu-  iei  iwA 
iaexpraaaedmtiieniunennia  p^enaad  wotfca  wiid:  ht  i^ 
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written  on  batanVf  geol<^,  and  zoology.  Thondi  a  liit  of 
Dr.  MacgiIliTTay*8  works  would  alone  occopy  a  large  ipace, 
yet  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  closet.  Thon^n  one  of  the  most 
diligent  of  compilers,  he  was  a  laborions  original  investigator. 
Whilst  he  li-vra  by  natural  history  as  a  profession,  he  pur- 
sued it  as  a  science,  and  in  retnin  for  ihe  scan^  means 
which  it  afforded  towards  the  necessities  of  existoioe,  he 
rendered  a  lane  amoont  of  ohservattca  made  witb 
lahouT  and  self-saerifiee.  Although  uatnrally  an  amiable 
man,  he  has  frequently  in  his  woncs — as  is  often  the  case 
writh  self-educated  men  of  an  ardent  character— expreised 
hinuelf  strongly  on  the  views  of  others,  and  in  this  way  he 
made  many  enemies  during  his  life.  Now  that  the  grave 
has  closed  over  him,  even  (Lose  vrith  whom  he  most  differed 
will  look  back  on  his  career  only  to  admire." 

MACHiERIUM,  a  genas  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  Order  Zeffumituua^  One  species,  M.  MhMiimyiiif 
prodaces  the  Itaka  Wood  of  Onyana,  remarkable  for  its 
brown  and  black  stn^,  on  wfaion  account  it  ii  aiiqtloyed 
in  cabinet-work. 

MACHYNLLETH.  [Montooiibrtshirb.] 

MACLURA,  a  g|Bnus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Moracea.  The  fruit  of  M.  aurcmttaca,  the  Oaage 
Orange,  is  as  large  as  the  fist,  orange-coloured,  and  filled 
with  a  vellow  foetid  slime,  with  wluch  the  native  tribes 
smear  their  faces  when  going  to  war.  The  wood  of  M. 
UnOoria  is  the  dye-wood  called  Fostic  ;  it  contains  Mnine, 
a  peculiar  colonring  suhatance;  its  firoit  is  pleasant';  and 
nsed  in  North  American  medicine  for  tbe  aame  purposes  as 
the  black  mulbeny  in  Europe.  According  to  Martins,  both 
the  other  species  of  the  genns  yield  fustic  in  BianL  (Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kiaadom.) 

MACROCYSTIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  .fWoeeee,  and  the  tribe  Laa^KtrMa.  The 
mormous  fronds  produced  by  M.  fyrifsra  have  been  spoken 
ot  bynianj  navigators.  They  appear  to  be  from  500  to 
1000  leet  in  leogth ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  at 
the  base  of  each  is  a  vesicle  filled  with  air,  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  plant  to  support  its  enonnons 
length  in  the  water,  the  stem  not  being  thicker  than  the 
finger,  and  the  upper  branches  as  slender  as  common  pack- 
thread. This  pluit  was  seen  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  in  61** 
S.  lat,  in  Is^e  vegetating  patches  wlienw  the  water  was 
free  of  icebergs. 

MACBODIPTERYX.  [NiGHT^aaaJ 

MACROGLGSSA.  [Cheiroptera.] 

MACROOM,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  post  and  market- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  ntuated  on  Uie 
river  Sallane,and  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Killamey,  in  61' 
SO'  N.  lat.,  8°  06'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  244  ^■ 
from  Cork,  and  18S^  mOes  S.W.  1^  8.  from  DuUin.  The 
Dopulation  in  1351  was  3727,  besides  2184  in  the  workhooie. 
Macroom  Poor-Law  Unitm  comprises  25  electoral  cKvid«ni^ 
with  an  area  of  179,106  acres,  and  a  popalation  in  1861  m 
87^4.  The  town  consists  primnpidly  of  one  street  nearly 
■  mile  in  length,  occupied  in  great  part  by  ealnns  and  other 
mean  dwellu^.  Near  the  centre  are  some  good  houses  and 
shops.  The  pariah  church,  the  Roman  Coolie  chapel,  the 
aesaions-house  and  bridewell,  and  a  market-house,  the  dis- 
pensary, and  the  Union  workhouse  are  the  public  edifices. 
Fetty-sesaions  are  held  monthly.  Furs  are  held  on  the  12th 
day  of  May,  July,  September,  and  November,  There  is  a 
large  weekly  market.  Macroom  Castle  is  a  fine  old  structure 
overhannng  the  river. 

H  ACROPIPER,  a  eenus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Piperacea,  M.  methvitiatm,  the  Ava,  is  the  most 
oelebrated  of  the  narcotic  Pepper*  Worts.  It  has  cordate 
acnminate  many-nerved  leaves  ;  solitary  axiUaiT  spikes, 
veiy  short,  pedunculated,  and  spreading.  The  rmsoma  is 
thick,  woody,  rugged,  and  aromatic.  It  is  used  in  tincture 
•gainst  chronic  nMumatism.  Macerated  in  water  it  forms 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  of  which  the  Otahetians  make  use 
OB  a  medicine ;  tbey  make  tbemselvas  drunk,  after  which 
very  copious  perspiration  comes  on :  this  laata  tluee  days,  at 
th«  end  of  which  time  the  patient  is  cnnd. 

MACRORHINUS.  [Seals.] 

MADATEUS.  [CHBiaopraaa.] 

MADELEY.  [Shrop8hir£.1 

MADISON.  pNDiAHA.] 

MAES.  [Maas,  S.  2.] 

MAOENblE,  FRAN(;OIS,  a  diitingiushed  Fnndi  phy- 
rioian  and  phytiolosist  Although  his  bther  practised  as  a 
^yridan  in  Pari^  he  was  horn  at  Bordeaux  on  tlw  16th  of 


October  1783.  He  was  soon  after  brooght  to  Paris,  when 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother.  His  bthsr  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  period, 
was  mayor  of  the  10th  arrondissement,  a  member  b{  Un 
Hospital  CoimcU,  and  of  the  Conunnne  de  Paris.  He  Him 
married  a  second  time,  and  the  resttlt  was  an  alBostentit* 
neglect  of  his  child^ho  is  said  not  to  haw  bees  able  to  issd 
at  tha  ago  of  (en.  He  was  howvrer  then  aButto  sdiool,sBd 
at  the  age  of  fmrteen  had  achieved  audi  mcceothitbeini 
rewarded  with  a  prize  at  the  annual  conconis.  Thro«|i  kii 
father  he  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Boytf,andbeaai 
his  pupil,  and  afterwards  his  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  after  an  examination  by  eoncoon,  be  ni 
appointed  wde  d'anatomie  (prosector)  in  the  Facnltr  d 
Medicine,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  demonstrator.  In  tltii 
position  he  devoted  lunuelf  enthusiastically  to  the  stod;  of 
surgery,  but  he  was  induced  by  Dnpnytzen  to  give  np  Uui 
branch  of  the  medical  art,  and  devote  hinualf  to  the  pnctics 
of  medicine.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  phvnciu  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  In  1819  he  was  elected  a  monber  of  tht 
Academy  of  Sdances;  he  was  alaoamwnfaar  of  the  Academy  of 
Medidnoi  and  in  1831  he  sncceededProfiBssar  Baeawv,^ 
had  resigned  on  the  aeeearion  of  LoniaRi^im  to  tiietanM 
of  France,  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  tha  CoQsge  of  Fruce. 

Professor  Magendie  was  a  labnions  vrriter  as  well  u  m 
of  the  most  illostrious  physiological  experimentalist!  aod 
discoverers.  His  larger  works  are  as  follows: — 1,  'Fonnn* 
laire  pour  la  Pr^juraUon  et  Emploi  de  plosieun  noaveua 
Medicaments.*  This  work  was  published  in  18SI,  and  m 
speedily  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  It 
contained  an  account  of  the  action  of  those  potrat  aeth^ 
principles  found  in  plants,  which  had  at  that  tinw  bece 
mtroduced  into  the  practice  of  medidne,  more  paitiaiUtiT 
by  the  exertions  of  French  chemists  and  pbyuciaDg.  it 
included  such  remedies  as  morphine,  strychiune,  prune 
acid,  and  othcoa^  on  the  operation  of  which  on  the  aninil 
system  Magendie  had  aueeessfally  experimented.  % '  Precis 
El^mentaize  de  Phyaiologie.'  Thia  vrork  was  original)]' 
published  in  two  volnmea  at  Paris  in  1816-17.  It  venl 
through  several  editions,  and  was  aft«rwardg  entilled, 
'  EUmens  de  Pbvsiolo^'  It  was  trandated  into  6«iBin 
and  English,  and  for  many  yaan  it  was  one  of  the  beit 
manuals  of  physiology  for  the  oie  of  stadenta.  3,  'Lefou 
snr  les  Ph&iom^es  ph^ques  de  la  Vie.*  These  vne  i 
series  of  lectures  delivered  at  different  times,  and  col- 
lected together  by  M.  J.  James,  and  pnblished  in  183$4i. 
These  were  also  translated,  though  occnpjring  four  votunn) 
into  German.  4,  *  Le^na  snr  les  Fonctions  et  lea  Halidits 
du  SystSme  nerveui.'  These  also  were  lectures  delivered  in 
the  CoU^  of  France,  and  were  published  in  two  volonM 
in  1889.  6,  '  Lefons  aor  le  Sang.'  These  Isctnrea  on  tiie 
blood  wan  also  published  in  Paria  in  1839.  6,  'Becbaeha 
philoBodiiques  et  cliniques  snr  le  liqnide  eaphaIo.ndiidi4 
on  cerebro-spinal,'  Paris,  1842.  In  addition  to  thsM  laij^ 
works,  Magendie  published  a  large  number  of  p^f^ 
wbich  will  be  found  acattered  throog;h  the  'Complea  Bea- 
dns,*  and  contained  in  the  *  Journal  de  Phyuolt^  up^ 
rimentale,*  a  periot^cal  which  he  started  in  18S1,  and  whiu 
he  continued  to  edit  for  ten  years.  He  was  also  a  omtribator 
to  several  of  the  Dictionnaires  which  appeared  in  Fiance 
during  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Ha  vrot* 
for  the  '  Dictionnaire  de  M^^ne  et  de  Chiranie  pn^q^iXi 
the '  EncTctopadie  dea  du  Monde,'  and  tna  '  Dictuo- 
naire  de  M^&ine  nauelle.' 

Although  Magendie  wanted  the  generalising  power  v>»^ 
would  have  plarad  him  at  tha  head  <A  European  pbjnioltifl'f 
he  was  most  industrioua  in  tha  perfonnanoe,  and  ingenioai 
in  devinng  ot  phynologieal  a^eriments.  It  wai  ai  u 
experimenter  that  ne  produced  a  laating  impression  on  IM 
progress  of  phjrsiology.  In  bet  so  nnmeroua  were  bii  npo- 
rimenta  at  one  time  on  living  animala,  that  the  satboriua^ 
France  thought  it  necessary  to  intcnfere.  Soma  ^  ~* 
results  of  hia  physiological  enquiriai  are  too  io^octiat  te  ■>■ 
passed  over  in  this  notice :—  ,  , 

1.  Magendie  first  successfully  demonstrated  what  uo 
been  only  snspected  by  previous  physiologists,  that  w  *^ 
were  organs  of  absorption.  His  experiments  on  this  nl>j<a 
have  been  regarded  by  physiologiata  as  sattiDg  thia  Q'f'j^ 
at  rest,  and  proving  that  the  vaini  are  tha  great  iganta  in  »> 
absorption  m  liquids.  . 

S.  His  nnmeroua  experimenfa  on  the  absorptioo  of  pai")^ 
ledtoa  moreaccnrate  apprehension  of  the  i»'<^^ 
action  on  the  human  qratem.  He  fint  dcmonatiMia  w 
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Btiychnia  aeU  npon  the  ipinal  cord,  aai  deitn^l^  pinl;r*i* 
the  nervM  of  reapintion,  thus  indoeuig  aqihyxia. 

3.  HegaTeamoTeaocaixteaeooiuitof  the  act  of  vomiting, 
and  showed  how  little  it  depended  on  the  action  of  tu 
■tomach  itself. 

4.  He  inreiti^ated  with  great  care  the  aetMO  of  hydro- 
cyanic or  pmnte  acid  on  the  hunan  sTstem,  and  drew 
attention  to  its  valoe  as  a  remedy  in  certain  ibmu  of  eongh 
axiong  from  irritation  in  the  lungs. 

6.  Long  bef«9  the  chemical  nature  of  food  «m  andar^ood, 
Ifafpiidie  poiMad  oat  that  noirnhngenoni  foodtwera  innt* 
tritiooi.  This  eondiBon  waa  the  zmilt  d  a  long  auiea  of 
tperimaBti  oa  the  feeding  of  tlie  lower  animala. 

6.  He  perfbnned  a  eariee  of  eq>erim«ts  Ml  the  admiMion 
of  air  inlii  the  Teinsj  and  showed  how  likely  this  was  to  be 
a  caose  of  death  in  operatirais  aboiit  the  throat 

7.  Magendia  most  thare  with  Sir  Cbarlee  Bell  the  honour 
of  having  discoTwed  the  real  functions  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
Walker  had  demonstrated  the.  raiatence  of  two  roots  to  the 
spinal  nerves.  Bell  showed  that  the  nerves  performed  two 
factions,  that  of  sensation  and  volition,  and  tnat  these  were 
sometimes  8ei>aiate,  bat  the  final  demonstration  of  the  two 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  being  devoted  to  the  two  squuate 
fbnctions,  seens  to  hm  besB  first  elsailjr  established  by 


b  fbeas  mora  impmlaiii  disooverias  and  invwtigtfioiu 
most  be  sdded  a  laige  nnmbar  of  eipeiiniental  rsssardus 
won  the  fnictiuis  the  loain,  its  parts  and  nwves.  If 
these  did  not  lead  to  immediate  and  decinve  zesolts^  they 
have  been  important  &ets  by  means  of  which  others  have 
been  since  gnided  to  more  correct  eonclnnoni. 

Magendia  was  made  a  Conomander  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr, 
and  Mw  men  gwied  more  oi  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  government  in  matters  of  public  health,  whilst  amongst 
the  medical  profession  he  was  held  in  the  greatest  respect  on 
accoont  of  his  great  talent  and  original  genius.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  October  18S6. 
MAOHERAFELT.  [Lohdondbrkv.] 
MAGONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Smindacea.  The  flowers  are  polygamous ;  the  male 
flowers  nave  a  6-parted  unequal  reflexed  calyx}  petals  5, 
linear,  and  nnequat ;  disc  unequal  between  the  petals  and 
stamena,  on  one  aide  limg  and  doaUe,  in  the  wier  ahn^ 
nmple,  and  ruBOse ;  stamens  6,  diclinst*  Herm^>hrodite 
flowers  as  in  ue  male,  but  ataokeos  much  amaller  and  not 
didinate ;  ovary  3-ceUed,  many-eeeded ;  styles  curved ; 
stigma  3-lobed;  capsule  luge,  wwKly,  S-valved,  locnlicidal ; 
seeds  hun,  flattened,  sorrouided  with  a  wing ;  hilum  in  tbe 
edge.  Tike  wfoeim  aie  trees  with  a  erarl^  bark ;  leaves 
alternate,  ahnptiy  Annate,  without  stipules;  flowers 
panicled. 

Jf.  pvbetcetu  is  a  small  tree  common  in  the  western  deserts 
of  the  province  of  Minas  Oeraes  in  Braal.  It  has  downy 
braochea ;  leaflets  8,  ovate  or  oblong,  sessile,  deeply  enur- 
ginated  and  downy;  the  flowen  in  a  terminal  senile  or 
stalked  panicle  from  9  to  16  inches  long ;  calyx  dtnniv, 
yellowish-men ;  petals  linear,  obtuse  abvn,  in  the  middle 
smooth  aoa  dark  pni^e,  at  the  edges  and  point  downy  and 
green ;  fruit  a  la^,  woody,  glob<we,  3-comered,  somewhat 
depressed  capanle,  with  3  vatves,  3  cells,  and  many  seeds. 
The  ashes  of  this  plant  are  extremely  alkaline.  The  bark  is 
need  for  subduing  the  awellinga  produced  in  the  akin  of 
faotaea  by  the  stinga  of  insects.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
and  M.  glabrata  are  poisonous  to  fishes. 

MAGPIE-MOTH.  [Abraxis.] 

MAI,  ANGELO,  CARDINAL,  and  Prefect  of  the  Vati- 
can Library,  Home,  was  bom  at  Sclulpario,  a  mountain  vil- 
lage of  the  province  of  Bergamo,  Italy,  March  7, 1782.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  village  school,  and  his 
first  master  in  the  higher  atndiea  was  the  ex-Jesuit  Father, 
Lewis  Hosa  d^  CaipitsnL  In  1799  Mozzi,  struck  by  the 
taste  and  capacity  for  classical  leaming  whidi  Mu  displayed, 
adeetad  him,  ahmg  with  four  other  youths  of  the  village,  to 
enta-  the  novitiato  of  the  Jesuit  society,  which,  although 
dsewhere  suppreised,  the  Dttke  of  Parma,  with  the  sanction 
of  Pins  VI.,  was  about  to  re-establisb  at  Colomo,  a  small 
city  of  his  duchy.  In  tiiis  community  Mai  resided  till  the 
provisional  restoration  of  the  socie^  in  Naples  (1604), 
whither  he  was  sent  as  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  liter- 
ature. About  the  end  of  160G,  he  was  transfeired  to  Rome 
for  the  completion  of  his  theolo^cal  studies,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  removed  to  Orvieto,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
bishop,  Giambattista  Lambmschini.  He  wss  here  admitted 


to  priests  orders ;  and  to  the  oppertoBitiea  which  he  thus 
enjoyed  of  intercourse  with  two  learned  Snuiish  Others  of 
the  Society,  Montero  and  Menchaca,  he  nimaelf  used  to 
ascribe  not  only  his  fsmilianty  with  the  Hebrew  laogusge, 
but  what  much  more  sensibly  inflnenced  his  afteMareer,  bis 
accnnte  knowledge  of  paUeogr^y,  and  his  skill  in  deci- 
phering ancient  mannscnpts. 

Blai  returned  to  Rome  in  1808,  just  about  the  time  when 
the  contest  of  Pins  VII.  with  N^leon  was  reaching  the 
criss ;  and  an  order  issued  by  the  viceroy,  commandi^  all 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Ita^  to  Tetam  to  their  respect- 
ive provinces,  compelled  him  to  ehaooe  his  isaidanca  once 
Happily  for  the  intensta  of  hteiatnro  he  satUad  at 

The  Ambronan  Libranr  of  that  city  had  long  been  known 
as  rich  in  manaseripta  of  the  highest  interest — the  remnant 
of  the  tressarea  of  the  old  monsstie  libniiei^  e^eoially 
those  of  Bobbio  and  Lucca,  and  of  some  of  the  snpprsssed 
Benedictine  convmts  of  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. Many  of  its  best  tressures  bad  been  made  public  by 
Mnratori,  Mabillon,  and  the  Benedictine  editors ;  hat  there 
yet  remained  a  department  entirely  unexplored,  whidi  Mai 
soon  appropriated  to  himself,  and  which  has  since  come  to 
be  rejjarded  as  exclosively  lus  own— that  of  palimpsest  or 
re-wnttui  manuscripts,  in  which  the  oru^naf  writing  has 
been  efieed  in  oidet  to  make  room  for  a  UUer  wodi  written 
over  it  Thnn^  the  influence  of  Padre  Moai  and  the  »- 
commendation  of  his  friends,  and  eapecially  of  Count 
Mellerio  of  IGlan,  Hai  waa  admitted  an  associate  and 
eventually  a  doctor  of  this  celebrated  library ;  and,  from  tibe 
date  of  his  arrivsl  in  Milan  till  his  ultimata  translati(m  to 
the  Vatican,  he  laboured  in  his  novel  editorial  care«  with  a 
seal  and  sueceas  not  unworthy  of  the  traditimal  glories  of 
his  conntzy.  His  firat  essay  aa  an  author  waa  a  Latin  trana* 
lation  (with  a  commentary)  of  lacerates  '  De  Permutatione ' 
(1813),  the  original  of  wluch  had  been  publiahed  by  a  Greek 
named  Andrew  Mnstoxidi  in  the  previous  year ;  but  this 
was  only  the  prelude  of  his  fax  more  remarkable  succesaes  in 
the  decipherment  and  publication  of  palimpsest  manaacripts. 
Up  to  this  period,  with  the  exceptitm  of  Kuster  and 
Wetstein's  readings  of  tiie  Old  end  New  Testamsnt  from 
the '  Codex  Eduemi,'  Knittel's  portiou  of  the  OoUue  ffible 
of  Ulphibi,  Peter  Brnns's  frsgmrat  of  the  ninety-first  hook  < 
of  Uvy,  snd  Barrett's  palimpMst  of  the  Gospels,  palimpsest 
litenture  was  enUrely  nntned.  Within  a  few  years  Mai 
deciphered  and  pabUshed  from  palimpsest  sources  two 
volumes  of  inedited  frsgments  of  Cicero's  *  Orations ; '  a 
volume  of  letters  and  otluir  writings  of  Pronto,  the  preceptor 
of  Marcus  Anrelins ;  some  fragments  of  the  lost '  Vidnlaria ' 
of  Plautns  ;  a  lost  work  of  Porphyrins,  Uis  Platonist ;  some 

Jortions  of  Dionysias  of  HalicamassoB ;  two  works  of  Pliilo 
ndsBus ;  eij^t  orations  of  Lysimachus ;  an  oration  of  Isaus  i 
two  books  of  the  SybiUine  Veraes ;  and  aeveral  other  worlu 
of  the  same  character. 

During  this  time  Mai,  although  a  member  of  the  Jesuit 
fioeie^,  had  not  taken  the  soleimi  vows  of  the  (Kder,  wUdi 
indeed  was  not  fbnnally  restored  by  papal  anthori^  till  1814. 
It  was  then  thought,  both  hv  his  anpenors  and  the  autho- 
rities at  Rome,  tiut  he  could  render  more  effective  services 
to  literature  and  to  religion  by  remuning  attached  to  the 
Ambrosian  Library.  Accordingly,  with  the  full  approval  of 
all  the  authorities  he  withdrew  from  the  Society,  and  re- 
mained, aa  a  aimpw  priest,  at  Milan  till  1819,  when  he  was 
called  to  Rome  as  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
canon  of  the  Cburch  of  St.  Peter's,  and  domestic  prelate  of 
the  Pope  Pius  VII.  Soon  after  his  establishment  in  the 
Vatican,  he  completed  what  was  wanting  in  those  fragments 
of  Fronto  which  he  had  already  printed  at  Milan ;  having 
happily  diacovered  in  the  Vatican  the  missing  portion  of  the 
manuscript  from  which  the  Milanese  fragmenta  had  been 
printed,  and  which  had  (as  well  as  the  Miluwae  naanser^l) 
originally  belonged  to  the  lilnaiT  at  BobUo,  in  the  falknr- 
ing  year  he  pnuished  the  wok  \p/  which  he  is  hsst  kasn 
out  of  Italy— a  large  and  intoesbi^  portion  of  thelagJoat 
'  De  Repnblic&'  of  Cicero,  the  fragments  of  which  he  fisngi  d 
with  consummate  skill  in  their  respective  oder,  and  inter- 
wove with  all  the  known  extracta  of  the  woric  wkdk  had 
been  preserved  by  ancient  authors.  The  whsle  tot  b* 
illnstnted  by  a  critical  conunentaiy  ti  esnsaifiK  isdatft, 
which  at  once  established  his  lepntalkst  ai  mrnm  Aa  fiiA 
scholars  of  the  age. 

From  these  comparatively  desnltwj  laban  ha  tamed  to  « 
project  not  unworthy  of  the  palwinst  dif«  li 
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■hip.  Selecting  from  the  vut  and  till  then  imperfiBctly 
explored  manoseript  treaioros  of  the  Vatican,  he  prepared 
his  '  ficriptonim  vatenuu  Nova  CoUectio  c  Vaticanii  Codid- 
bni  edita;*— ^vast  aeries  of  ten  4to  Tolaioea  (Borne  ISSO, 
and  following  ;ean),  on  the  plan  of  the  varioni  AneoddfO, 
published  DOder  difibnnt  titles  oy  Mabillon,  Pex,  Montfancon, 
Muratori,  and  othere.  It  ie  a  work,  of  immente  labour  and 
research,  and  of  a  moat  miscellaneoni  character •^Qreek  and 
lAtin,  B&cred  and  profane^  theologioal,  hiitorioal,  patriitical| 
and  phUoaoiducal,  One  of  the  TwnmsSi  the  aacond,  if 
perbapi  the  nuMt  emiotu  of  the  witire,  containing  condaa^ 
able  numrata,  recovered  boai  a  very  early  pdimpaeat 
manuei^t,  of  almoat  all  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
hietoriani,  Polylnos,  Diodonu  Sicslaa,  DionysiiiB  of  Hali- 
eanunmi,  Dwn  Ciniiu^  A^in,  Dezii^iu,  fiuu^nna,  and 
otbers. 

The  'Vaticaos  Collectia,'  vaa  quickly  followed  by  a 
nmilar  oolleetion  in  ten  volnmes,  Svo,  '  Clanici  Bcriptorei 
ex  Codieibua  Vaticania  editi/  completed  in  1838 ;  which 
included  some  of  the  editor's  eariier  pablications  (especially 
the '  De  RepnblicA ') ;  altbou^,  with  the  exception  of  about 
two  Tolumes,  its  contents  are  entirely  new.  While  he  wai 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  this  series  he  held  the  laborious 
and  responsiblei  poet  of  secretuy  of  the  Propaganda,  to 
which  he  bad  been  appointed  in  1^ ;  and  it  was  obserred 
with  wonder  that  hia  extenaiva  literuy  engagements  nerer 
were  anffsred  to  interfinre  wiUi  the  duttsi  of  the  secretariate. 
Hia  active  and  bniineaa'like  habit^  the  promptoeaa  of  hia 
deeiBions,  and  the  i>radence  and  diacretion  of  his  vrfiole 
administration,  are  itiU  gratefully  remembered  by  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Taiiona  miseiona  under  the  lurreillanoe  of  the 
Propaganda. 

After  Ave  years  of  service  in  this  laborions  office,  he  was 
named  (1838)  cardinal,  at  the  same  time  with  his  friend  and 
uccesBor  in  tne  Vatican  Library,  Meziofanti ;  and  soon  after- 
wards waa  ^pointed  to  several  important  and  confidratial 
offices  in  the  Roman  court,  chiefly  <^  a  literary  character. 
He  was  named  succeaaiTely  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Bupervision  of  the  Oriental  Press;  Prefect  of  theCon- 
gr^ation  of  the  Index  ;  and  Prefect  of  the  Coi^iTegation  of 
the  Coondl  of  Trent.  In  1863  he  waa  appointed  to  the  still 
more  conienial  poet  of  Librarian  of  the  Boman  CSinreh. 
•  This  •lav^ion  did  not  intempt  in  the  alighteat  dmee  the 
HtnaiT  labonia  in  which  he  bad  been  engaged.  Searcdy 
waa  the  collection  9i  'Claand  Aoctoree*  completed  iriien 
he  commenced  a  similar  one,  also  in  ten  volumes,  8vo, 
'S{>ii»l^nm  Romannm*  (183d-44),  equally  interesting  and 
various  in  its  eontenta,  and  a  fourth  collection  entitled, 
'  Noir-a  Patmm  Kbliotheea,'  publtdied  in  18S3  in  dx  volumes 
4to ;  thus  completing  a  seiies  nnparalleled  eince  the  days  of 
Mnratori,  and  indeed  far  more  extra<wdinary  than  the  older 
eollectioni,  from  the  eircomstance  that  it  was  compiled  from 
the  mere  gleanings  which  had  eaeaped  the  reeevcfa  of  the 
earlier  generations  of  editors  and  collectors.  Several  years 
before,  he  had  TUidertakeo  to  edit  the  well-known '  Codex  Vati- 
eanus  '  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamwt  with  various  readings 
ud  prolegomena.  The  text  of  this  edition  waa  printed  many 
yeoti  bafon  his  daath,  but  its  pablioaUon  waa  delayed  in 
order  that  it  might  be  aoeMnpanied  by  the  intended  prolego- 
mena. He  died  however  at  Albano,  September  8, 1804,  in 
his  seventy-third  year,  leaving  this  great  work  still  unpub- 
lished ;  and  it  is  mneh  to  be  regretted  that  since  his  death 
no  trace  has  been  fonnd  among  his  papen  of  the  long-expected 
dissertations  which  he  had  intended  to  prefix  to  the  *  Codex 
Vaticanos.'  It  is  conjectured  either  that,  eugroesed  by 
his  other  manifold  editorial  occQpatioDs,  he  deferred  year 
^ter  year  Uiia  anxiens  and  difficult  task,  or  that,  diaaatUlied 
with  the  exsention,  hi  in  tiw  wd  destroyed  what  he  had 
prepared. 

Cardinal  Mai's  abilitiea  as  an  editor  were  of  the  very 
highest  order.  While  his  eollectione  comprise  an  infinite 
variety  of  authors  of  every  age,  of  every  conntry,  of  every 
variety  of  style,  and  in  every  department  of  literature,  inaU 
bo  appean  oqnally  the  master.  Whether  the  snbjeet  be 
Uicology  or  Ustory,  or  law,  or  lanffoa^,  or  general  Utenture, 
his  learning  is  never  at  fitolt,  and  hu  eritual  sagadty  never 
&tl8.  In  the  many  delicate  and  difficult  queations  vniieh  so 
often  arise 4n  assigning  an  anonymous  manoseript  to  its 
true  author,  in  et^ecifi^  fragments  of  the  same  work  and 
dovetailing  them  together  into  intelligible  order,  in  selecting 
from  a  heap  of  unknown  materials  all  that  is  BntmbH^ed, 
ud  daoiding  i^  the  quation  of  Ha  genuneneea  or  iu 
iBliiuitntMi  inawavdffaaUtkotluniaaiidiBVMtigatieni 


\riueh  fall  to  the  lot  of  acritieal  editor  treadio^  Vfaa  sntried 
ground,  he  posaeaaed  a  skill  and  acotenem  wbuh  ean  hardlj 
be  described  as  other  than  instinctive,  and  which,  taking  ioto 
account  the  vast  variety  of  anbjeeta  which  eagiged  lam, 
must  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  marvellous. 

The  private  character  of  Cardinal  Mai  has  bsea  vtU 
deserilwd  as  the  very  ideal  of  a  Christian  seholar.  ^m/rnHj 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  sacFid  calling,  he  jet  lond 
litemture  for  its  own  sake  also,  and  he  was  aw  faieHUitii 
ovniT  projeot  for  ita  advaBoament  HavHkBwabvtf  all 
the  bwling  litomy  aeeiotiMi  of  Italy,  and  not  nitfciqmt^ 
nad  papers  in  those  of  Roma  and  l£lan.  Hia  diaritiBi  m 
at  all  times  liberal  and  indeed  mnnifieant;  and  at  hii  dcatk 
(reserving  to  the  VaUean  library  the  ri^t  to  purebtte  it  at 
a  moderate  mice)  he  bequeathed  the  proceeds  of  the  ale  of 
his  noble  library  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  tb  p«otaf 
his  native  village  of  Schilpario.  A  monument  bai  lea 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  chnroh  of  St.  Anastasia,  im 
which  he  derived  hia  title  as  cardinal. 

MAIANTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  belengiag  to  the 
natural  order  Atparasmtea.  It  has  a  4'parted  periantli  i  ^ 
segments  horixontally  patent  orreflexed,decidBOQa;  aUaoi 
4 ;  style  1 ;  stigma  blunt ;  berry  S-celied ;  cells  1-eesded. 

if.  bifolium  has  a  stem  with  two  alternate,  stalked,  tiiis- 
gular,  cordate  leaves ;  the  stem  ia  from  6  to  8  indua  bi^ ; 
root  filiform ;  leaves  venr  deeply  oordato  j  neems  tarmiidi 
resembling  a  suke;  flowers  small;  aegmenta  lafleud; 
berrv  yellow  with  brawn  spots.  It  is  fbnnd  in  woods  in  tie 
north  of  England. 

MAIDENHSAD.  rBaMBHiu.] 

MAILATH,  JAN08  NEPOMUK,  an  ingenloa  Uctf^ 
rian  poet  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Pesth  on  the  Ulliaf 
Ootober  1786,  and  was  the  fourteenth  ohiU  of  a  funilf 
eighteen.   He  received  an  excellent  education  at  Erlu  and 
Raab,  and  his  father,  Connt  Joeei^  Mailath,  aa  AnAhia 
minister  of  state,  introduced  him  into  the  saoM  Mfvie^ 
which  he  was  compelled  to  relinquiah  after  ten  ysan, 
increasing  weaknesa  of  eye-sight.   For  two  ysait  m  wm 
bidden  to  read  and  write,  and  it  was  dtviog  this  tiBaw 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  literature.   His  mm* 
poetry  and  history  are  numorovs.  Many  of  bis  peeai  ssi 
one  of  hie  histoiiei,  that  *  Of  the  Religioas  DisMouou  u 
Hnnganp,'arainthe  Hnngariaslangnagei  most  of  the  othn 
an  in  German.  He  tnnslated  with  aoecesa  into  OvnnaatM 
■Himiy'  of  Kishhidy.    Hia  'History  of  the  Mimti 
(6  vols.,  18S6-31),  snd  hi*  *  History  of  the  Anitrias  Efi- 
yin'  (6  vols.,  1634-fiO),  are  the  most  important  of  M 
historical  works :  the  latter  eontaina  the  restutof  i^H'.T 
tiestions  during  a  period  of  eighteen  yeus.  Count  *uiu«ir 
who  returned  to  the  pnbUc  service  and  held  the  owe «  » 
counsellor  of  the  Hangarian  Chancery  and  some  othan^ 
Peeth,  was  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Conaerfstive  pv^< 
and  in  his  history  mentions  his  own  name,  alosg  vw 
that  of  Count  Stephen  Ssecheuyi,  as  those  of  theOBlft** 
magnates  ^o  opposed  what  he  cWacteriees  as  the  now 
and  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  Magyan  in  forcing 
language  on  the  six  milliMk  inhabitanta  of  Iho  otutiy,wBO0 
languages  were  entirely  different.   The  wbrfe  of  his  Mr* 
tive  of  the  conduct  ot  the  Koaanth  party  in  Huagaiy 
tiio  ontbreik  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  a  statem^at  ol  ow 
side  of  the  qnestion  which  is  little  known  in  England.  i&* 
results  to  unfortunate  Mailath  were  most  disaaUMU.  M> 
prived  of  tie  posts  he  held  in  Hungary  by  the  revolutwo  « 
1848,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  obt^  a  cwp*'* 
tion  from  the  Austrian  government  HislitetaiyUwwJ^ 
not  prove  remunerative,  and  his  fortitude  gave 
the  combined  afflictions  of  poverty,  exile,  old  age,  and  biiBc* 
nesB.   The  old  man,  whose  productions  baTe  "^V 
permanent  and  honourable  place  in  the  litmtere  « 
Hungary  and  Germany,  was  driven  by  th«  1"*'?'^, 
extreme  destitution  to  drown  himself  in  the  Ltfe  ^T^Ti 
berg  in  U]?per  Bavaria,  and  with  him  his 
for  eorae  tipie  acted  aa  his  amansenaia.  TUs  ""^^^ 
catastrophe  took  plaee  in  the  early  part  vt  Janaur 

HAINTENON.  [EDBx-n-Loia.] 

MALACANTHUtt  [Unatn*.]  .  - 

MALACHITE.  (tfrsmiTaWifc,  iiirJ««a<*<!^^TC 
Monodinite  )  Usually  in  inerualations,  with  a  smoolh  iyoj 
rose  botryoidaj  or  stalaclitic  surface.  Structnn>  'f^yjJJ 
firmly  fibrous ;  slso  earthy.  Colour  ligbt  F«*° ' 
paler.  UsuaUy  nearly  enaque.  Crystals  .trwdncwj 
tttstre  of  ciysbda  adamantui^  ioolimng  ^^J^^^f 
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vtti«tiu  doll.  Htidnm^  frff  to  4.  BpacUa  Omvity,  4. 
CtmpoiUion 

Carbonic  Acid     ....  18 
OiiAe  of  Copper    •      ,      i  .  70*9 
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DiMolTM  with  efTtrmcence  in  nitric  acid.  Decrvpitatds  and 
blackem  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  becomci  partlj  a  black 
acoria.  With  borax  it  faus  to  a  deep  green  globole,  and 
nltimatelT  affords  a  bead  of  cOpper.  It  is  readil;r  diatin- 
goished  oy  iti  copper-green  colour  and  its  anociation  with 
copper  ores.  It  resembles  a  siliceoDs  ore  of  copper,  Chrno- 
«oUa^  a  eommon  ore  in  the  mines  of  th«  Mimaiipi  valby; 
bat  It  ii  diatin^isbed  bjr  its  complete  eolntion  and  effer- 
Tescence  in  nitne  acid.  Tba  colonr  also  ia  not  the  bluish- 
green  of  ChiysocoUa.  Green  Blalachite  nsnall/  accompanies 
other  ores  of  copper,  and  forms  incrostations,  which  when 
thick  bare  the  colonrs  blended,  and  extremely  delicate  in 
their  shadea  and  blending.  Perfect  crystals  are  qaite  rare. 
The  nunes  of  Siberia,  at  Nischne  TagUuc,  have  afforded  great 
quantities  of  this  ore.  A  mass  pwtly  disoloaed  measured 
at  top  9  feet  by  18  feet ;  and  the  portion  uncovered  con- 
tained at  least  half  a  million  pounds  of  pure  Malachite. 
Other  noted  localities  are  Cheasy  in  France,  Sandlodge  in 
Shetland,  Schwartz  in  the  Tyrol,  Cornwall,  Australia,  and  the 
idand  of  Cuba.  This  mineral  receives  a  high  polish,  and  is 
used  for  inlaid  work,  and  also  ear-rings,  snuff-boxes,  and 
various  ornamental  articles.    It  is  not  much  prized  in 

i'ewelleiy.  Very  large  nuusea  are  occasionally  obtained  in 
tossiaj  which  are  worked  into  alaha  for  tables,  mantel-pieces, 
and  Tsaea,  which  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  owing  to  the  d^- 
cate  shadings  and  radiations  of  colour.  In  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  there  weremagnificentipecimenaof  this  mate- 
rial in  the  sba|>e  of  doors  and  vases  sent  thither  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  At  Versailles  there  is  a  room  fnrmshed 
entirely  with  tables,  chairs,  &c.,  wronsht  in  Malachite,  and 
the  same  are  to  be  found  in  other  European  palaces.  At 
Nischne  Tagilak,  a  block  of  Malachite  was  obtained  weir- 
ing 40  tons.  Malachite  is  sometimes  passed  off  in  jewellery 
as  tnrquoiae,  though  easily  distinguished  by  its  shade  of 
colour  and  much  inferior  hardness.  It  is  a  valuable  ore 
when  abundant,  bnt  it  is  seldom  smelted  alone,  because  the 
metal  is  liable  to  escape  wiUi  the  liberated  volatile  ingredi- 
ent carbonic  acid. 

MALACHIUM,  a  genua  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natnial 
nder  Oanep^Uacem,  It  h»  6  aepals ;  6  bifid  or  entire 
petals  ;  10  stameni  and  5  atylea  j  'the  capsulei  opening  with 
0  tofid  valvei. 

Ji.  ttputiaim.  Water  duckweed,  haa  a  dectunbent  stem, 
aagaHu,  ascending,  and  covered  with  glandular  hairs ;  cordate- 
ovate  leaves,  acuminate,  sessile,  the  lowest  one  stalked; 
flowers  scattered,  solitary,  in  the  forks  of  the  item ;  pebds 
bipartite,  rather  exceedins  the  calyx ;  capsule  exceeding  the 
calyx.   It  is  usually  found  in  wet  places  in  Great  Britain. 

MALICIOUS  INJURIES  TO  PROPERTY.  [Law, 
OamiNAL,  S.  S.] 

MALLARD.  [Ducks.] 

MALLOW,  MARSH.  [Althaa.] 

MALTHACITE.   [Mineuloot,  S.  1.] 

MAN.  In  classifjrmg  the  races  of  men,  it  mutt  be  re- 
membered that  the  divisions  and  subdivisiona  which  are 
empl<>yed  do  not  resemble  ihoee  which  ate  niad  ia  tiw  aya* 
tnutie  daarificatiou  of  plants  and  ammals.  When  the 
whole  of  the  species  of  the  vemtable  or  the  animal  kingdom 
have  to  be  arranged,  then  we  divide  them  into  various  pri- 
mary and  subordinate  groups,  which  are  called  Classes, 
Families,  or  Orders  Genera,  Species,  and  Varieties.  Now 
Man  hWw^^  is  but  a  species :  he  belongs  to  a  subordinate 
group  of  a  large  division  of  the  animal  ungdom.  Zoologi- 
cally considered,  Man  is  an  animal  belonging  to  the  claas 
Vertebrata,  the  order  Mammalia,  the  snb-oroer  Hominida, 
the  genus  Homo,  and  ipecies  tapien*.  The  eharactera  of 
this  species  as  given  faf  Blumenbaiih  have  been  atated  die- 
where.  [Matt.] 

The  following  is  the  aRangement  of  the  races  of  men, 
with  the  definitions  given  by  Dr.  Pickering,  an  American 
tavallK  and  miter,  in  hie  work '  On  the  Raeei  of  Hen 

a.  White. 

1.  ^raiunk»The  noee  prominent,  the  lipi  tiiili,  the 
beard  ^ndant,  and  the  hair  straii^t  or  flowing. 

S.  ^Sgi»iAii(m.-»Tbe  eomplexioD  hardly  faecMBlSg  fbltd, 
the  wm  ^oninrat,  and  the  OAtr  criaped. 


8.  Jron^iiiin.*>neaxdlaii,  with  Uie  hair  pofecUyatrai^t 
and  very  long. 

4.  HottmM. — Negro  features,  and  close  woolly  hair;  and 
the  stature  diminutive. 

0.  J^a/oj/.— FeatttiM  not  prominent  in  tl^e  profile,  the 
complexion  darker  than  in  the  preceding  races,  and  the  luir 
slraight  or  flowing. 

ft  Maoiiik-Bnvfn. 

6.  PaptMm.— Featnraa  not  prominent  ia  ^ofila,  the 
beard  abundant,  tlie  akin  hanh  to  the  toaob,  and  the  hair 
criqied  or  frisded. 

7.  iftgriilo. — ^Apparently  beardless,  tin  atatnre  diminu- 
tive, the  featorcs  ap^tndung  those  <Mf  the  negro,  and  the 
biiir  .woolly. 

8.  Ijidian.  or  TaUman. — The  featarea  approadtii^ 
those  of  the  Aiabiaa,  ana  the  hair,  in  like  manner,  itiaight 

or  flowing. 

0. — Ethiopian.— Th.a  complexion  and  featares  inter- 
mediate between  tiia  Telingan  and  Ncigro,  and  the  liair 
crisped* 

d.  Blati. 

10.  Avttraliant~-'NegT9  ftatsrea,  bnt  emUned  with 
straight  or  flowing  hair. 

11.  Close  woolly  faiir,  the  noie  nneh  flatlened, 
and  the  lips  very  thick. 

The  most  recent  writer  and  greatest  anthority  on  the  races 
of  men  is  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  who,  in  his  work  on  the 
'  Varieties  of  lAn,'  proposea  the  following  arrangement.  In 
the  first  place,  like  Cuvier  and  other  previous  writers,  he 
adopts  but  three  primary  varieties  of  the  human  spedet : — 

I.  MongUidcB,  II.  AUantidot.  III.  JapeUda. 
The  termination  in '  IdK  *  employed  here  aeems  preferable 
to  the  use  of  terms  such  as  dass,  order,  ^ily,  tribe,  or 
other  worda  which  bava  another  nse,  either  in  this  or  otiier 
departments  of  natural  history.  It  must  not  however,  be 
supposed  that  by  niing  these  terma  any  of  the  varieties  of 
man  can  be  traced  up  to  a  common  ancestry,  so  that  we 
could  say  all  the  Mon^ida  originated  with  this  man,  or  all 
the  AtiarUidaiyniii  tKat  man.  In  tradng  back  races  we  have 
no  evidence  so  cMidaiive  that  any  particular  variety  origin- 
ated with  a  particular  pair  of  human  beings,  as  we  Itave  Uiat 
all  the  Camiues  of  mankind  have  originated  in  a  dngle  pair. 
The  tami  Mongolida,  AUantida,  and  Japetida  are  not 
derived  from  a  community  of  mewiing  in  the  things  they 
express.  Thus,  the  first  comas  from  a  nation,  the  Mongols, 
who  occupied  a  poriion  of  eastern  A  sia,  and  were  at  raw  time 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  are  regarded  as  tvpicnl  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race.  The  AUantida  are  en- 
tirely fonnd  in  Africa;  hence  their  name.  The  Jap«tidgs 
include  the  races  of  men  in  Europe,  who  are  tradibtmally 
descended  &om  Japheth  ;  benca  the  name  aelected  to  ntr 
press  tbem. 

I.  MoHOOLiDX.— The  people  comprised  under  this  variety 
have  the  following  physi(al  conformation : — The  face  is 
broad  and  flat,  which  either  arises  from  the  great  devdop- 
ment  of  the  zygomatic  ardiea,  or  from  the  distance  between 
the  parietal  bones  on  each  Am  of  the  head*   There  is  often 
alao  a  great  depreasion  of  the  naaal  bonei,  which  oontributes 
to  nva  a  flat  appearance  to  the  hca.  The  profile  of  the 
forehead  ii  retinng  or  depressed,  seldom  found  perpendicultf  • 
The  profile  of  the  jaws  ia  proAiathic  or  projecting,  seldont 
foona  on  a  level  with  the  forehead.   The  eyes  freouently 
present  the  peculiarity  called  oblique.   The  akin  is  of  * 
mixed  character,  never  truly  white,  and  very  rarely  of  a  jet^ 
black ;  still  it  often  presents  what  would  be  called  a  black 
white  colour.   The  eyes  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour.  Tb« 
twir,  as  a  general  rule,  is  stiidght,  long,  and  black  { in  smn* 
instances  it  ia  enr^y—nxdly  woolly^  md  men  nnl/  itiU 
light-coloured. 

The  languages  of  the  people  belonging  to  this  variety  are 
either  characterised  by  the  abaence  el  cases  (aptotic),  or 
having  inflections,  th^  can  be  shown  to  have  anseii  out  of 
the  union  of  different  worda  (agglutinate).  They  are  Tec^- 
xnrely  amal^unata. 

The  distribution  of  this  variety  ii  very  vide  ever  Uie 
snrface  of  the  earth.  It  finda  its  greatert  developmimt  «o 
the  continent  of  Asia  ;  although  even  there  it  is  found  not  to 
be  entire  poasetBor  of  the  earth.  The  Persian  of  northens 
and  western  Persia,  the  Kurda,  the  Beloodd,  the  Afghaxis.  tbv 
Tajiks  of  Bokfaan,  and  the  Hnpgih  nMk  aU  be  tegax4e<  » 
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1)doii|riiw  to  the  Japetidm.  On  the  other  hand,  although  m 
dull  lad  the  Ja/pkides  the  principal  occupants  of  Europ^ 
then  leems  to  be  little  doaM  that  the  Lappa  and  Fina  of 
Scaiidiii»Tia»  the  Magyara  of  Hnnniy,  the  Turks  of  Turkey, 
the  Baaqnea  or  Eoskaldanes  of  Biscay  and  Navaire,  and 
probably  even  the  Albanians  or  mountaineers  of  ancient 
Illyiia  and  Epims,  all  belong  to  the  MongoluttB. 

From  the  analogy  of  langua&e  this  variety  is  made  by 
Dr.  Latham  to  include  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
PolynesiAn  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of  America.  Althoogb 
at  first  sight  the  physical  differences  between  the  Asiatic 
Mongotidas  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  islands  of  the  Sonth 
Seas  and  the  continent  of  America  might  look  as  great  as  that 
between  many  of  the  Mot^ida  and  JtmetukB,fet  it  has 
been  fcrand  that  even  phyucal  characten  fail  to  amwd  a  line 
of  dranarcation.  Thai,  the  late  Dr.  Morton,  of  America, 
thoD^t  that "  the  aqoared  or  roonded  head,  the  flattened  and 
vertical  occipat,  the  high  cheek-bonea,  the  ponderoas  maxillse, 
the  large  qna^rangnlar  orbits,  and  the  low  receding  fore- 
bead,**  were  characters  that  wonld  distingnish  the  American 
from  all  other  Tarietiea.  When  bowerar  we  examine  the 
langnages  of  the  American  continent  we  shall  find  that  the 
Eiqnimaux  present  so  strong  a  relation  to  that  of  the  other 
races  that  we  cannot  deny  their  afiBnity  to  the  American 
races ;  and  it  is  amongst  the  Esqnimanx  that  we  find  a  de- 
parture from  the  physical  type  of  a  peculiar  American  form, 
and  a  strong  relationship  with  the  Auatic  JfongoUda.  It 
is  consideraaona  sneh  as  this  which  have  indnced  recent 
ethnologists  to  regard  the  American  Indian  aa  a  foxm  of  the 
variety  of  mankind  to  which  the  foUowera  ^  Gen^iiB-Khan 
belong 

The  inflnence  of  the  nuea  tndnded  nnder  the  variety  of 
Moi^^oUda  must  be  resided  ai  rather  material  than  moral. 
Th^  vndonbtedly  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
homas  race,  and  oeenpy  a  eonsidenble  space  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  They  luve,  by  the  sword,  established  some  of 
the  largest  empires  that  the  world  has  seen.  China  is  at  this 
moment  an  example.  Their  empires  have  however  crumbled 
to  pieces,  and  left  no  deep  impression  on  the  world.  Such  is 
not  the  history  of  the  AtlatUida  and  Japetidce,  the  first  of 
which  includes  the  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  last 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  modem  European  races. 

The  MongoUdct  are  divided  by  Dr.  Latham  into  groups  as 
fbllowi : — 

A.  Altaic  M<mgiilid(B.~-Tb.e  term  Altuc  is  taken  from  the 
Altai  Mountains  in  Central  Asia,  tfaese  being  a  convenient 
ge<^Taphical  centre  for  the  different  nations  and  tribes  com- 
prising this  division.  It  emlnacai  two  stocki,  tlw  Sexiform, 
and  the  Turanian. 

The  Seriform  stock  has  the  phvsical  conformation  of  the 
Mongol ;  and  its  languages  are  either  wholly  aptotic  or  with 
only  the  mdimenta  of  an  inflodon.  The  area  inhabited  by 
these  pm^le  ia  China,  Tibet,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  or  Trans- 
Gangetie  Peninwla  as  far  aa  Malna  s  the  Himalayan  and 
parts  of  the  Suh-Himalayan  range  of  monntmna. 

In  this  atock  the  chief  |>eople  are  Cl^ese,  Tibetans, 
Anamese,  Siamese,  Kambogians,  Burmese,  the  Indn;  and 
aeveial  unplaced  tnbea  are  added  by  Dr.  Latham. 

The  Turanian  stock  baa  the  jAyneal  conformation  of  the 
Mongols ;  the  languages  are  not  monosyllabic.  They  are 
found  from  KamtchaUca  to  Norway,  ana  &om  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Tibet  and  Persia.  The  countries 
included  are  the  northern  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the 
grater  part  of  Siberia,  Mongolia,  Tartaiy,  Eastern  Torkistan, 
Aaia  Minor,  Turkey,  Hnngaiy,  E«thonia,  and  lAj^d.  They 
are  divided  into  fonrgronpa  :— 

1.  Tba  M(uigdian  bran^  iadndlng  the  Mtmgols  proper, 
the  Bnriata,  the  ifi^iTmiif  0f  Himia,  and  the  Einuk  of 
Peraia. 

S.  Hie  Tnngnnan  bianch  inclnding  the  Tahapo^  oil  the 
Lena,  the  Lamuts  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  the  Mantdm 
mlers  of  China. 

3.  The  Turk  branch:  thia  inclndes  the  Uighnii,  the 
Torka  of  the  Sandy  Desert,  Turks  of  Khoten,  &c.,  the 
KiiKhts,  TTsbeks,  Turkomans,  Oimanli,  Nogaya,  Turks  of 
the  Rossian  empire,  and  the  isolated  Yutnts  of  the  Lena. 

4  The  Ugnan  branch  iuclndea  the  Vognls,  the  Permians, 
Tdieramias,  jpinlandaii  Wtthffli*inTj  Idwanden,  and  Hnn- 
gariaiiB. 

B.  jyimurioM  ifof^fo/idfe.— The  term  Dioseurian  is  tiEken 
* —  the  aaamt  aaarvnt  Dioteuias.  Hie  tribaa  indoded 

••A  nHW»l  Miintf>I  wgwiiwtwii,  th»  Ungaagfm  m 


(pancoeyUaHe)  few-«yUaUed  and  a^lvtinata.  Of  all  tbs 
UDgnagea  not  bdongmg  to  the  Senform  atock  of  the  hit 
section  they  approadi  nearest  to  the  i^tolac  state.  Thn 
embrace— 1,  thtf  Oeoi^ians';  S,  the  Leqiiana ;  3,  the  Miq^; 
4,  the  Irdn ;  and  5,  the  Circassians. 

Of  this  groop.  Dr.  Latham  observes,  "  To  have  used  tlM 
word '  Caucasian '  would  have  been  correct,  but  ineonvetucat 
It  is  already  misapplied  in  another  sense,  that  ii,  for  Uk 
sake  of  denoting  the  so-called.  Caucasian  race,  con^tiiij  at 
said  to  consist  of  Jews,  Oreeks,  Circassians,  Scotc^mo, 
ancient  Romans,  and  other  heterogeneous  elements.  In  thii 
sense  it  has  been  used  in  more  tlun  one  celebrated  work 
fiction.  In  such  and  in  sach  only,  it  ia  otherwise  Una  ont 
of  place." 

C.  Oceanic  Monpolidoe.— The  epithet  Oceanic  ii  applied  to 
this  group,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  peniDioU  tf 
Malacca,  the  tribes  belonging  to  it  are  the  inbabituti  of 
islands  exclusively.  With  the  exception  of  Haoritios,  tit 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  Ceylon,  the  Seychelles,  the  Maldives,  ud 
the  Laccadivea  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
empire,  with  the  ialanda  to  the  north  thereof  in  the  CoiiuH 
Sea,  eveiy  inhabited  mot  of  land  in  the  Indian  and  ^eifie 
Ocnma  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  one  and  the  same  ne* 
which  are  embraced  by  this  division.  Not  only  ia  thii  nei 
to  be  found  spread  over  these  islands,  but  ^ipuenl]; 
nowhere  dae.  *'  In  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,"  sap  Di- 
Idtiiam, "  and  on  no  other  part  of  the  munland  of  Atia,  ii 
an  oceanic  tribe  to  be  detected."  Although  united  by  I^. 
Latham,  oceanic  races  exhibit  two  types.  One  das  a 
yellow,  olive,  brunette^  or  brown,  with  long,  black,  mi 
straight  hair.  Another  class  is  black  rather  than  yellow; 
the  hair'  is  sometimes  long  and  Btrai&ht,  but  in  other  ana 
criap,  curly,  frizzy,  or  even  woolly.  The  social,  motsl, 
intellectual  difference  between  these  two  classes  is  not  lea 
than  their  physical.  The  black  division  inhabit!  New 
Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Ireland,  and  the  iilandi 
between  it  and  New  Caledcmia.  The  brown  diviaoo  occa- 
piea  all  the  rest  of  the  oceanic  area,  Snmatra,  Borneo,  Jan, 
the  Melnooas,  the  FhiU^ne«,the  Sonth  Sea  IstaDdi,thi 
Carolina^  &c.  The  names  given  to  these  diviwms  an  u 
foUowa:— 

1.  For  the  lighter*«om0Bzi(med  itrwg^t-liaiiad  type- 
Malay. 

2.  For  the  type  that  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
African  negro  inhabiting  New  Guinea,  Ansttalia,  and  i^ 
may  be  called  the  continuous  localities  for  the  naniw 
black — N^to. 

a  The  tribes  with  any  or  all  of  the  Negrito  cbaiacten, 
dwelling  side  by  aide  with  Malaya  in  Malay  localitiei,  or  a 
localities  disconnected  with  the  trae  Negrito  aieir-ui 
blacks  of  the  Malayan  area. 

D.  Hyperborean  MimgoUda.— The  phyncal  ctHifonni- 
tion  of  thia  section  is  that  of  nnderrized  Mon^oliau. 
Their  langnages  are  agglotinate,  neither  monosyliabic,  dot 
paucosyllabic.  They  are  all  subject  to  either  Baina 
China.  Their  religion  ia  either  Shamanism  or  an  impofBCt 
Chriatianity.  They  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Arrt* 
Ocean,  and  the  courses  of  the  Yeniaei  and  Kolima.  Tw 
principal  divisiona  are  the  Samoides,  the  Yeni8eiani,andtae 
Vukuniri. 

E.  Peninsular  Monffdida. — This  section  comprisei  taM 
very  widely  distributed.  Some  of  these  lie  withm  tbearctie 
circle,  otiiers  as  far  south  as  26°  N.  lat.  Their  ohyeM 
conformation  ia  Mongol.  Their  languages  are  amlntUH^ 
and  in  some  cases  exceaslvely  raonoayllabic.  Tne  arM 
ocoBpiad  by  theae  saeea  an  the  ialanda  and  penuuuu  a 
the  nwtii-eaatem  coast  Qf  Aaia.  Hie  people  mbraced  u 
it  an  the  Koreans,  the  Japanese,  the  Aino,  Oe  Koriak^  aw 
the  Kamtehatdalee. 

F.  American  JfiWida!.— Thia  section  embnoaa 
original  inhabitants  of  the  whole  eontiuent  of  America. 
moat  writers  on  ethnology,  the  races  of  Ameria  arerefpmM 
as  a  distinct  family.  Their  connection  with  Mmouo' 
seems  however  to  be  eaUbliahed  by  the  Eskimo,  who  an 
phyaically  Monnd  and  Aaiatic,  bot  philok^salty  Amencii. 
Of  the  Eskimo  Dr.  Latham  remarks , , . 

"  Unimportant  as  are  the  Eskimo  in  a  political  and  1» 
torical  view,  thdr  pemliar  geographical  poiitioo  g>«« 
an  importance  in  aUqaestuna  of  ethnobgr; 
the  pnUemi  tont  upon  the  ^aitiaa  of 
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"Illuuilfliu  been  known  that  the  aatiui  nUdi  inhaMto 
OiHDiud  and  Libnuloz  ii  the  natioa  n^idi  inhabits  the 
soith-wMtem  parte  of  Ruasiaa  America  as  veil.  It  ia 
foand  on  the  American  side  of  Befazing's  Straits^  anA  it  ii 
fm&d  on  the  Aaiatio  side  also.  So  that  the  Ealdmo  ia  the 
tdj  fiuaily  oommon  to  the  Old  and  New  World;  an 
importoDt  tact  in  itself,  and  one  made  more  important  still 
iif  the  Eskimo  localidei  being  the  only  localities  where  the 
two  ctmtineDts  come  into  proximity.  Now  if  these  facts 
had  stood  alone,  lumiodified  by  any  phenomena  that  detracted 
from  their  sign^cance,  the  peopling  of  America  would  have 
been  no  more  a  mystery  tluui  the  peopling  of  Europe. 
8scb  however  is  not  the  case.  Thev  neither  stand  ^one, 
wff  stand  unmodified.  The  reasoni  that  lie  against  what  is 


Of  probable  centre  of  popnlaUon — cradle  of  the  haman 
nee,  10  called.  For  these  parts  to  have  been  the  passage, 
Kimtfihatka  most  have  be«i  foil  to  orsxflowing  beCne 
the  Miisisnppi  had  been  trodden  by  tbe  foot  of  a  haman 

beioj. 

"i.  The  phyncsldUbfawes  between  the  Elkiinfl and  the 
Ameiicao  Indisoa. 

"  3.  The  difficnlUes  presented  by  the  Eskimo  langesge. 

"It  is  only  these  two  last  reasons  to  which  I  attribate 
m«h  Tklidit^.  The  first  of  the  three  I  pat  low  in  Uie  wi^ 
of  u  objection ;  that  is,  not  moch  hi^er  thw  I  put  the 
mlmt  founded  npon  the  Icelandic  and  Wdsh  traditions, 
tM  dnfiing  of  Japanese  jonks,  and  the  offsets  of  winds  and 
curenti  npon  Polrae^  canoes,  'n^ont  at  pnaent 
dn^g  whethsr  Uie  ooennencea  hen  alladed  to  have 
Ii^pei)^  auoe  America  waa  peopled  by  the  present  race,  I 
limit  myself  to  an  expression  <n  Assent  from  the  doctrine 
tlot  by  ar^.auch  onsatiafaetoiy  processes  the  original  popnla- 
tioi  fnmd  its  way ;  in  other  words,  I  believe  that  our  only 
dunce  lies  between  the  doctrine  tut  makes  the  American 
utiona  to  have  originated  from  one  or  more  separate  pairs  of 
^ogenitOTB,  and  the  doctrine  that  either  Behrmg's  Sbaits  or 
the  tine  of  islands  between  Kamtdutka  and  tne  peninsula 
of  Aliaaka,  was  tile  highway  between  the  two  worlds — from 
Aiift  to  America,  or  vice  versfU  I  say  vice  venk,  since  it  by 
u  tteaas  foUows  that  because  Aria  and  America  shall  have 
^  pe<^led  by  the  same  nee,  the  original  of  that  race 
nut  Dscessaiily  lian  arisen  in  Ana ;  inasmuch  as  the  state- 
nwrt,  that  the  descendants  of  the  same  pair  peopled  two 
mtinenb^  taken  alone  inoves  nothing  aa  to  fhepaxtieiilar 
etniinoitin  which  that  pair  first  8{n>eaxed.  Against  America, 
■adin  faToai  of  Ada,  being  the  birth-|dace  of  fte  kunan 
nee— Its  unity  beine  assamed — I  know  many  valid  rsasons ; 
nuons  valid  enoiu^  and  nnmeroos  eaougE  to  have  made 
tiw  notion  of  the  New  World  being  the  older  of  the  two  a 
pnadox.  Nevertheless  I  know  no  absolutely  eonelnrive 
^  Omitting  however  this  qaestion,  the  chief  prim&  fade 
■bjections  to  the  view  that  America  waa  peopled  from  norttt- 
Waa  Asia  lie  in  the — 

"  1.  Pbyrical  Differences  between  the  Eskimo  and  the 
ioencsD  Indian.— -Stnnted  as  he  is  in  statore,  the  Eskimo 
k  wentiallv,  a  Mntgol  in  |^yaiognomy.  His  nose  is 
taied,  hii  <iieek  bones  project,  his  eyes  are  often  obUqae, 
ud  hit  skin  ia  more  yelltiw  and  brown  than  rfed  or  copper- 
^mni.  On  tlw  other  hand,  in  his  most  typical  lorm, 
BeAntriesn  Indian  is  not  Hcmgol  in  physiognomy.  With 
tlx  anu  black  straight  hair,  he  has  an  aqoilme  noss, 
ipDnunent  profile,  and  a  skin  more  red  or  copper-coloured 
^  either  yellow  or  brown.  Patting  this  along  with  other 
Baiied  chu^teristics,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  it  ia 
mpridng  that  the  American  should  have  been  taken 
"t^  ^pe  and  sample  of  a  variety  in  contrast  with  the 


*1  Phildogical  arguments. — Few  langnagea,  equally  des- 
^  of  literature,  have  been  better  or  longer  known  than 
WEikiino.  For  this  we  have  to  thank  ue  Danish  mis- 
^""mu  of  Oreenland — Egede  more  especially.  From  the 
vnmx  of  Fabridaa  the  Kakimo  was  soon  Imown  to  be  a 
'*'>tug8  of  long  cMP^onnd  words,  and  of  x«|pilar  thoogh 
'i^Qi'uUe  inflections.  It  waa  known  too  to  be  vety  unlike 
w  better-known  languages  of  Enrope  and  Aria.  Finally, 
>t  hu  been  admitted  to  be,  in  xespeet  to  ill  giamnuitical 
at  least,  American/' 

We  need  not  here  enumerate  the  various  tribes  embraced 
ottu  Hctini.  as  it  indndes  the  whole  of  the  original  xaen 
mod  oa  tha  American  coatinsnt. 


0.  /iidfMjf^^oluftB^'nie  noes  belongiiigto  this  section 
are  found  in  Hindustan,  Cashnun^  O^km,  the  Mahtivea 
and  Laocadive^  and  part  of  fidooohistan.  They  an  fonnd 
mixed  or  contigoooi  to  die  Japetida  (rf  Bdooaustan  and 
Cabnl,  and  varioua  Serifonn  tribes.  They  i»esmt  two 
extreme  forms  of  phydcal  conformation,  one  with  the  »k\n 
dark  or  even  black,  the  other  of  a  brunette  oolonr,  with  a  sldn 
of  great  delicacy  and  clearness.  The  social  ctmdition  of 
caste  prevails  amongst  than.  The  principal  religions  an 
Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  with  a  variety  of  intermediate 
creeds.  Thdr  ancient  literature  is  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  their 
alphabets  are  derived  from  that  language.  They  embrace 
the  following  divirions  :■— I,  the  Tamnf;  2,  the  Patioda ; 
3,  the  Brahtu;  4,  the  Indo-Oangetic ;  fi,  the  Parbntti ;  6, 
the  Cashmirian ;  7,  the  Cingalese  ;  and  8,  the  Mddivian, 

II.  The  Atlamtioa. — In  their  physical  character  the  ikoe 
is  not  so  broad  and  flat  as  in  the  MongoliAe.  The  jaws  pro- 
ject, are  prognathic,  whilst  the  nose  is  generally  flat ;  ihe 
forehead  is  retiring ;  the  cranium  dolikocepbalic,  Uat  is,  then 
is  lass  space  between  the  parietal  bones  of  Uie  sknll,  whilst 
its  lengui  remains  the  same,  than  there  is  in  the  last  variety; 
the  eyes  only  raraly  open  obliquely  j  the  sldn  is  mostly  jet- 
black,  presenting  however  lighter  shades^  and  very  rarely 
approaching  a  pun  wldte;  the  hair  is  crisp,  wocUy,  vaiy 
rsjely  straight,  and  still  m«e  lanly  lij^t^olonred.  The 
languages  amongst  the  Atlantidn  belong  to  the  agglutinate 
class.  The^  an  seldrai  or  never  ibond  irith  a  truly  amalgi^ 
mate  inflection. 

The  great  district  of  the  development  of  the  natives  whidi 
ara  brought  together  nnder  the  above  definition,  is  Africa. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe  that  presents  a 
greater  diversity  of  inhabitants  than  Africa,  or  races  of  men 
who  at  first  sight  appear  so  evidently  distinct  All  previous 
ethnologists  have  placed  the  Hottentot,  the  Negro,  and  the 
Bushman  in  a  very  diffiarent  porition  to  the  Assyrian,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Jew ;  but  in  Dr. 
Latham's  classification  we  find  these  brought  together  under 
the  common  varied  AtUaOidte.  The  analogy  of  language 
has  led  to  this  condodon;  and  the  transition  from  the 
lowest  to  the  hij^est  <d  these  races  is  so  mdual  ttut  no 
investigation  of  their  phydcal  stmctnre  with  which  we  an 
atpresent  acquainted,  would  be  snffident  to  break  down  the 
acuity  discovered  in  thdr  languages.  No  part  of  Africa 
seems  to  be  iuhabited  by  any  races  but  those  ofthe  Atlantidia. 
The  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  nations,  however,  which  are 
now  classed  amongst  the  Atlantida,  are  found  occupying 
a  condderable  area  in  the  south-we«tem  part  of  Asia.  The 
people  of  these  races  are  far  removed  &om  the  Negro  and 
the  Hottentot,  and  present  great  symmetry  of  form,  and 
considerable  cerebral  development 

However  small  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the  lower 
types  of  this  race  on  tne  world,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
vast  impresdon  produced  by  the  Semitic  nations.  We  may 
pass  over  the  early  civilisation  indinted  fay  Uie  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empirea,  and  fix  attentim  on  the  religions 
history  of  the  Jews.  Hen,  anudst  the  sumundinj;  Paonism, 
we  find  the  wmship  of  the  one  true  Ood  maintamed  hy  this 
small  race  amongst  the  Semitic  nations ;  and  through  them 
the  religion  of  Christ,  wluch  ia  destined  to  react  on  all  the 
other  races  of  mankind.  It  is  also  amon^  tiiese  races  that 
that  compound  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  Moham- 
medanism, has  sprung  up ;  and  however  inferior  it  may  be  to 
the  Christian  religion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
beneficial  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  races  who  have 
embraced  it. 

The  foUowiqg  is  Dr.  Idtham'i  dividon  <tf  this  gnup  :— 

A.  N^ro  Atbmtitks^TbB  nenoes  have  a  black,  unctuous, 
and  soft  skin ;  the  hdr  wooUy ;  hps  thick ;  maxillaiy  profile 
pn^natfaio,  frontal  profile  retiring ;  nasal  depnsssd.  They 
inhabit  the  low  lands,  sespcoasts,  and  the  deltas  and  courses 
of  rivers,  chiefly  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Nicer,  and  tTppai 
Nile.  Thev  are  neariy  limited  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  They 
an  divided  into  Woitem  Negroes,  Coitial  N^nw%  ana 
Eastern  Negroes. 

B,  Kaffir  ^(jwtfjAe.— The  langoi^  of  the  Kafir  sup- 
plies a  broad  ^tinction  between  them  and  other  African 
races.  They  sn  piefixional  and  allitsratioaaL  Thdr 
phyrical  conformation  is  modified  nagn.  Thsy  oeenpy  a 
diiitrict  in  Africa  (east  and  west)  from  the  north  of  the 
equator  to  the  south  of  the  Tropie  of  Can  Thechirf 
dividou  ani,  1,  Western,  S,  SoDtlitnii  a,  jBaattm.^  . 
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a.  HmuM  AUaiai^^"  The  Hottoatot  itoek,**  nyt  Dr. 
I«thtm,  **  hu  ■  better  claim  to  be  coniidered  as  fonnlng  a 
Mcand  apeciea  of  the  nmu  Homo  than  anr  other  uction  of 
mankind.  It  ean  be  ihown  howaver  that  the  langaaga  U  no 
more  different  from  tbon  of  the  world  in  general  thim  they 
are  from  each  other."  The  HottentMa  oceapy  the  aoothem 
•utremity  of  Africa.  They  are  of  a  low  itatore;  limbs 
slight ;  colour  more  brown  or  yellow  than  black;  cheek-bones 
prominent ;  nasal  profile  depiessed ;  hair  in  tafta  ratber  than 
eqnally  distribatea  over  the  need.  They  are  divided  into  the 
Hottentots  moper  and  the  Saabs.  The  latter  are  foaitd 
between  the  BQggeTeld  and  the  nuddle  portun  of  the  Orange 
Bmr. 

JD.  NUatie  Athttt^a—thw  people  have  a  modifled  negro 
eonfonnation,  and  inhabit  the  water^eystem  of  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Nile.  Their  chief  divisioni  aie,  1,  OaUaa; 
SjAgooa;  3,Nabians;  4,  KiharL 

S.  Amurhyh  AUatatda.-~AiauixA  is  a  term  •qniralent 
to  Berber.  IWe  peo;de  ara  foond  on  the  eoasta  of  the 
MedUenanean  and  toe  whole  nortb-weaten  quarter  of 
Africa.  Therpresent  modifications  of  both  Ae  negro  and 
Arab  types.  Their  chief  divisions  are,  1,  the  Siwshs  of  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah,  the  ancient  Ammoniam  j  S,  Kabyles  of  Uie 
range  of  Atlas ;  3,  Tuaricka  of  the  Sahara ;  4,  Onasebea  of 
the  Canary  Islands. 

F,  .^gifpHan  Atlantidie.— This  section  inclndea  the  ancient 
Egyptfani,  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  modem  Copts  as  far  as  they  are  of  onmixed  blood. 
They  dwell  in  the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile,  trom  Essonau 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  physical  conformation  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  is  gathered  from  their  mommies.  The 
modem  Copts  have  the  hair  black  and  crisp  or  curled ;  the 
cheek-bones  projecting  ;  lips  thick ;  nose  depressed  ;  nostrils 
wide ;  complexion  from  a  vellowUh  to  a  dark-brown ;  eyes 
obliqne ;  frame  tall  and  flesny. 

O.  Semitie  Atlaniida.—Tiut  section  embraces  the  most 
highly  developed  forma  of  the  Atlaniidtg.  The  Semitic 
rAces  are  fbuid  in  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Palestine^  ^J^*t 
Mesopotamia,  and  puta  of  Kurdistan.  They  are  bf^t- 
complexionea,  and  referrible  to  three  types — ue  Arab,  the 
Jew,  and  the  KaldanL  Their  infinence  on  the  world  has 
been  pre-eminently  moral,  spiritually  as  w^  as  intellecta^y. 
Their  religions  are  pre-eminently  monotheistic  in  the  later 
parts  of  their  history.  Their  alphabet  is  the  earliest  in  the 
world,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ethiopic,  is  written 
from  ngbt  to  left  The  chief  divisions^  which  are  more  or 
less  artificial,  are  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phce- 
nieiaiis,  Beni-Terab,  Arabs,  iStbiopians,Solymi  Ct4>paaociaui, 
Elamites,  Cyprians,  Fbilistinea,  Canaanites. 

With  the  Beni-Terab  (sons  of  TenOi),  fiitber  of  Abraham, 
are  found  the  Jews,  who  are  remarkable  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  for  their  early  intelleotoal  culture,  and  for  the 
moral  and  religlo&s  iofloesce  their  writings  have  prodaced 
on  the  world. 

m.  Jannojt.— This  variety  inclodes  most  of  the  nationa 
of  modem  Borope.  Phyaicalty,  they  present  characters 
mperior  to  the  two  other  varieties.  Their  foce  ia  not  fiat, 
and  is  modentely  broad.  The  iaws  project  bnt  little,  the 
nose  is  often  veiy  prominent,  ana  the  icontii  profile  is  not 
nnfreqaently  nearly  verticaL  The  akuU  is  ^aped  generally 
as  the  last  variety ;  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  is  straight, 
and  very  rarely  oblique ;  the  skm  is  white,  or  brunette :  the 
bair  is  never  woolly,  varying  much  in  colour,  frequently  very 
light;  the  eyes  are  black,  blue,  or  gray. 

•  I'^^Kfie*  of  the  great  European  noes  are  never 
aptotic.  Tiiev  are  mostly  anaptotic,  or  having  amalgamate 
inflectiona.   In  a  few  instances  tbev  are  agglutmate. 

AltboDgh  the  Jap^idai  form  the  princip^  part  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  they  do  not  exclusively  occupy  this  dis- 
trict of  the  earth,  nor  are  ihey  confined  to  it.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  lapps  and  Finna  of  ScancUnavia,  the 
Euskaldunes  of  the  Basque  t^ovinces,  the  Hagran,  and 
Turks.  It  appears  not  to  be  improbaUe  that  the  mrmer 
were  the  ori^jinal  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  are  the  remnants 
of  a  race  driven  away  snocessively  by  theCelta  and  the  Indo- 
Oermanio  races  that  now  occupy  this  part  (rf  the  world.  As 
also  we  find  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  Japetida  in  the 
eaat,  so  we  find  traces  of  their  existence  in  varioos  paila  of 
Aua :  u  in  the  Perttana,  Kurds,  Beloochi,  Afgbanfl,Taiika, 
andSupoah.  It  ia  not  impiobable,  also,  that  the  Armeniani 
oqgbt  to  bt  ohMMd  with  the  J^petidm. 


The  inflaenee  of  thie  variety  of  mankind  on  the  bistoiy  of 
the  world,  has  been  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  tvo. 
If  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Semitic  races  foe  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  its  adoption  and  propagation  in  a  pun  form  hii 
been  mainly  due  to  Eoropean  nations.  It  becao»  csrlj 
identified  with  the  dvilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome;  sad 
passing  ftom  the  nations  where  it  obtained  ita  eariy  trinmplii, 
It  has  become  in  later  times^  the  religion  of  the  ^est  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  which  on  both  sidee  of  the  Atlantic  is  iBcrcasu^ 
with  extraordinaiy  rapidity. 

Dr.  Latham  divides  the  Je^pitidm  into  two  dindcu— 
Occidental  ud  Indo-Omnanie. 

A.  OceidaUal  JapeUda  include  the  races  called  CtlU  « 
Keltd  The  Keltic  langoagea  were  aepanted  from  tho  oco- 
mon  mother^tongne  nbseqnent  to  the  evolution  of  the  po^ 
amis  of  verbe,  bat  anterior  to  the  evolution  of  the  cam  of 
nouns.  These  languages  are  evidently  agglotinate.  The 
present  area  of  this  race  is  Brittany,  Walea,  the  HigUiadi 
of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Inland.  Th»  origiiiil 
area  occupied  by  the  Kelts,  which  have  been  coutullj 
removed,  is  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  England,  Gaul  north  of 
the  Loire,  and  part  of  Switzerland.  It  ia  probable  also  thit 
they  occupied  parts  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  northern  Itil;. 
The  TauriBci  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Scordisci  of  Illyria,  the  Qal»> 
tians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Celt-Iberians  of  SpaiiL  aad 
Cimbri  of  Jutland  are  generally  i^arded  as  Thqi 
have  two  types  of  complexion  in  the  British  Isludi ;  tla 
Klorian  type  haviog  eyes  and  hair  black,  comptadot  dsfc 
with  a  niddy  tinj^,  and  chiefly  foond  in  Sooth  Walas;  tbi 
Hibernian  type  witn  grey  eyes,  yellowiah,  red,  or  sandy mir, 
and  light  complexion;  they  are  fonnd  in  Ireland.  Di- 
Latbam  gives  Uie  following  as  their  chief  diviiionB  >> 

1.  Kelta  of  Gaul,  fiUling  into— a.  tbe  proper  CsUat  L 
the  Beiges.   Both  extinct  or  incorporate. 

2.  BnUsh  Kelts,  &lling  into— a.  the  Cunhrimit  A.tki 
Picts,  which  an  extinct  or  Incoiporate. 

3.  Gaels,  a.  Scotch  Gaels;  b.  Iriih  Otdli  AUmM, 
or  Gaelic  Kelts  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

4.  The  Cisalpine  Kelta  of  northern  Italy. 

0.  The  Ugnrians,  extending  from  the  Etnioan  te  Ibt 
Iberian  frontier. 

Their  line  of  population  seems  to  have  been  Sm  Olih 
and  Donkirk  to  Eiuland,  from  Bi^and  to  ScoUud,  ml 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland. 

B.  Ind<h€f«rmtmie  JtgxtidcB.—ThB  launagas  of 
group  wen  separated  from  the  common  mother-ttngw 
sequent  to  the  evolution  of  the  cases  of  nonns.  1m  ■» 
less  evidently  agglntioate  than  the  Keltic.  This  aad 
previous  group  are  sometimes  called  ]ndo>£uropean, 
thus  embracing  all  the  Japetidie.  The  Indo-Genuw 
JmOidm  an  dinded  into  two  daasea 

1.  Ean^>ean  Indo-Germauk— Thaae  an  divided  uto- 
l.  Oothio ;  &  Bannatian ;  3.  Meditenaneaii. 

1.  The  Goths  embrace  ■ 

a.  The  Teutons,  wbSeh  an  agdn  dinded  into— 

a.  Mesogoths. 

jB.  High  Germanic  {Bclading  HeariaiUi  ThnvgiM^ 

ftanks. 
7.  Low  Qerman^  ineladiiv^ 
1.  Bataviana. 
t,  Saxons,  embiadng— 
*  Saxons  of  Hanover,  and  Ai^Mum  of 
England. 

Saxons  of  Osnabuig  and  Westpballfc 
***  Nordalbingians.  Extinct 
S.  Frisians. 

b,  Scandinavian!,  embracing— 

1.  loelanden. 
S.  Faroe  laludenb 
S.  Norwraiaaa* 
4.  fiwedeZ 
0.  Danee. 

5.  Sormatians.   This  comprises  the  LithuaDle  ttdSx^ 
divisions,  and  these  are  its  primary  sections. 

Of  the  Lithuanians  Dr.  TAthim  aaya— 
1.  Of  all  the  Japetida  they  preserved  tfaair 


paguiism  longest. 
)Cdlttae  Janet  ' 
on  mankind. 


S.  Of  all  the  Japetidn  tbey  hftve  had  the.leait  iDilw«i 
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I.  Ofallthe  JipetidBtbefipMkftlavgoi^BMMtia 
■troctar*  to  the  Samcrit. 

TIm  SliTODic  divivoi  Inelodfli— 
«.  RoviaiM. 
fi.  Senriani. 
y.  lUrruuiB. 
S.  Tcheki. 
«.  Poles. 
C  Serbs. 

n.  Polabic  SlftTonlaui. 

3.  Meditamneas  I&do-Oennaai.  Thaw  inelitde  Uu 
Omka  and  Bomau  of  antiqni^,  and  thaii  modern  d«- 
Kudutfc 

H.  Iranian  Indo-OennaiiB.~Dr.  Latham  aaya  "  the  whole 
of  this  class  is  hypothetical."  It  tnclndes  the  PersianB,  who 
mbnce  the  Ksrdfl,  the  Beloochf,  the  Afghan^  the  Siapoih, 
ud  oth«T  cwtigaoni  races  in  Alia.  Tm  upUead  itocka 
an  the  Anneniana  and  Iberians. 

(Dr.  R.  O.  Latham,  Variaia  of  Man  ;  Lawrence,  Lectura 
n  MaH;  Dr.  ionkaster,  On  the  Phytieal  Sistorv  of  JVan, 
in  Famtfy  TiUor;  Nott  and  Oliddon,  Type*  of  Mankinds 
Dr.  Latham,  EAnelogy  of  Britith  CoUmu*.  JSthnologjf  of 
Britiak  IJandst  M^rationt  of  M<m,  £khnoioay  of.Ewnpe; 
Dr.Pickeriog,  AKMo/Jfen;  Dr.  Prichard,  PAjmarf^iiMiy 
^  Mamiind;  CnTier,  Sifffu  AnmtU.) 

MAN,  F08SIL.   [ AiiTHBOPouTtB,  iS^.  S.l 

HANBT,  CAPTAIN  OEORQE  WILLIAM,  the  author 
ef  KTeral  inTanUons  applied  to  the  uviog  of  life  in  ahip< 
wreck,  was  bom  at  Hil^j  in  Norfolk,  on  November  SSto, 
1765,  and  died  at  his  residence  Pedestal  House,  Sonthlown, 
near  Great  Yannonth,  on  November  Ifi,  1854,  thos  haviog 
oearl/  completed  his  eighty-ninUi  year.  He  adopted  the 
aulitarr  profsMioa,  bnt  ^ipaaia  to  Aave  retired  from  any 
•dire  aoty  after  he  had  attained  the  nnk  of  captain  in  1803, 
when  boweTMT  he  was  appointed  bana^-master  at  Qreat 
Yumouth.  Here  in  Febnaiy  1807  oeenrrad  the  Iom  of  the 
Snipe  gun-brig,  when  he  saw  aixty-saTMi  persona  drowned 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach  ;  and,  in  the  same  Rale,  so 
many  other  duasteis  occnned  that  one  hundred  and  forty- 
iCTen  dead  bodies  were  castnpoa  a  line  of  coast  ofaboat 
thirty  nsiles  In  extent.  8och  calamities  induced  him  to 
devise  means  of  asnstance  by  throwing  a  line  over  the  Teasel. 
Thii  waa  at  first  proposed  to  be  done  by  a  baliata ;  bat  a 
■nccessnil  experiment  with  a  small  mortar,  when  be  threw  a 
line  over  a  church,  led  him  to  prefer  the  ose  of  gunpowder. 
The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  waa  as  to  the  connection 
of  the  shot  with  the  rope.  Chains  brdu  on  the  discbsr^. 
At  length,  after  repeatad  trials  atont  atripa  of  raw  hida 
closely  platted,  were  foond  to  anawer,  and  on  the  ISth  of 
February  1606,  when  the  crew  of  the  brig  Elizabeth  were  in 
imminent  daoger,  about  one  handled  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
beach^  faaving  laued  themselves  to  the  riggiw  with  the  sea 
bnaking  over  them,  and  in  what  would  have  been  a  hopeleu 
pontion,  Captun  Manby  threw  a  line  over  the  vessel,  a  boat 
wu  hauled  off  by  it,  and  the  crew  of  seven  men  were 
Woght  to  land.  In  the  same  severe  winter  Captain  Manby 
rescued  the  crewa  of  several  vessels  by  similar  means.  In 
ISIO  hia  services  were  brought  before  the  Honae  of  Commons. 
A  committee  was  then  appointed  on  the  subject  of  the  saving 
of  life  in  ahipwrack.  The  merits  of  pzevioos  inventions  for 
the  same  object  were  brought  befm  that  committee,  eape- 
oaUy  by  the  ftienda  of  Liantenant  Bell  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
i^in  l79Shadcommnnicatedto  thaSoeietjci  Artsaplan 
for  tiirowiag  a  mpt  from  a  mntar  from  the  veiMl  itaalf,  and 
to  whom  SO  gnineaa  had  been  awarded  after  some  ocperi- 
oenti  at  Woolwich.  That  plan  however  would  have  twen 
obviaasly-  very  difficult  of  application  in  the  oaae  <tf  a  Teaael 
in  a  raging  aea.  C^tain  Manbjr  having  been  reported  of 
*ith  high  approval  by  the  Committee,  received  a  pecuniary 
recompense  nom  the  Exchequer,  and  was  employed  to  report 
ncHi  the  dangerous  parti  of  the  coast  from  Yarmouth  to  the 
Fritb  of  Forth.  He  advised  that  mortar^  constructed  on  hia 
piadple,  should  ba  stationed  at  varioos  points ;  in  1814  the 
BoQie  of  Commons  addressed  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
nbject ;  and  within  two  years  afterwards  fifty-nine  stationa 
were  piovidad  with  the  reqaisite  appaiatns.  The  attention 
wkidi  waa  thos  given  to  the  anbjeet  of  the  preaarration  of 
life  in  caaaa  of  stupwraefc.  waa  further  expreaaed  thnmgh 
UMciatioui  whidi  Were  fKoad  throughout  the  eoanby 
diieSy  hj  Cwtaia  Manby'a  exertiooa.  He  alao  eontrivM 
Mite  d  ebtaioii^  a  i6^%  of  a  vanel  <a  *  dark  night,  by 


the  use  of  a  daaetiption  of  firework  throwing  itan  to  bora  at 
a  certain  height ;  and  he  suggested  the  use  of  shells,  filled 
with  a  homing  composition,  to  allow  the  crew  to  discover  the 
flight  of  the  rope.  He  also  devised  an  improvement  in  the 
mana&ctaxe  of  ropes  to  prevent  mildew  and  rot,  disosing 
vegetable  mucilage,  and  using  a  solntion  with  sngar  of  lead 
and  alum  in  equal  parts;  and  he  snggnted  variou  improre- 
aenta  in  life-laoats.  Late  In  lifis  he  Tinted  the  Northers 
seas,  chiefly  in  order  to  test  the  ^ca^  of  a  new  form  of 
harpoon  wnich  ha  had  invented.  For  his  various  invention!^ 
which  were  the  means  of  saving  upwards  of  a  thousand  liTei^ 
be  receiTed  at  Tarious  times  7000?,  from  the  British  natim, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Enrope, 

MANDAMUS.  The  Writ  of  Mandamus,  mentioned  P,  C. 
T.  xiv.,  p.  347,  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  is  now  usually  termed  the  Prerogative 
Writ  of  Mandamus,  in  order  to  distingnish  it  from  the  writs 
of  mandamus  obtainable  in  certain  cases  inijl  the  other  Sa- 
perior  Courts  of  Law, 

The  proceeding  by  Prarogative  Writ  of  Mandamm  mur  be 
resorted  to,  aa  has  bean  alnadf  pointed  out,  in  cases  wiiere 
a  public  inconvenience  or  a  private  wrong  ia  occanoned  by 
the  omission  of  a  public  dnfy,  and  no  raffident  remedjr  u 
afforded  hy  an  action  for  damages.  This  remedy  was  origi- 
nally confined  in  ita  operation  to  a  limited  class  of  cases 
affecting  the  administration  of  public  affidrs ;  sodi  as  the 
election  of  corporate  officers,  or  compelliog  inferior  courts  to 
proceed  in  matters  within  their  juiiuUctun,  or  public  officers 
to  perform  duties  imposed  upon  them,  as  to  make  a  rate  and 
the  like.  But  in  more  recent  times  it  has  been  extended 
to  cases  in  which  the  rights  of  priTate  individuals  only  are 
concerned.  In  every  session  of  Parliament  a  number  of  Acts 
are  passed  for  makii^  railways,  docks,  bridges,  improving 
towns,  &&,  &c.,  and,  in  almost  all  of  such  Acts,  there  are 
prorisiona  directing  the  company  obt^ning  the  Act  to  do 
certain  works  fn  uia  benefit  of  inttinduala;  anch  aa  substft- 
tatiog  new  building  for  others  seeeaaarily  remored,  makiu 
new  communications  in  lieu  of  old  ime^  and  other  works  a 
a  similar  nature.  In  the  oTent  of  noncompliance  with  these 
enactments,  the  remedy  is  by  mandamus.  .  Thia  mode  oi 
proceeding  having  been  found  uncertain,  tedious,  and  expan- 
slve,  the  procedure  therein  has  been  very  materially  altered 
and  amended  by  the  Common  Xiaw  Procedure  Act,  1654,  the 
proceedings  being  now  assimilated  aa  moeli  aa  poidole  to  ihoaa 
in  an  ordinary  actiou. 

The  remedy  hitherto  afforded  by  thia  prerogative  writ,  in 
cases  where  the  public  were  interested,  baa,  by  the  aame 
statute,  been  extended  to  cases  in  which  private  rights  only 
are  concemed.  The  plaintiff  may  claim  in  his  writ  the  per- 
fannanee  of  any  duty  in  which  tw  ia  interested,  and  this 
claim  mnat  be  repeated  in  the  deelaiation,  wldch  must  set 
forth  sufficient  grounds  for  the  claim,  and  show  that  the 
plaintiff  is  pmonally  interested  therein  j  that  be  sostains  or 
may  sustain  damage  by  the  nonperfumaDca  of  the  duty, 
performance  of  which  is  demanded ;  sod  that  performance 
thereof  has  been  demaDded  by  him,  and  refused  or  n^lected 
by  the  defendant. 

Where  judgment  ia  given  that  a  mandamus  do  issue,  the 
court,  if  it  shall  see  fit,  besides  issuing  execution  in  the  ordi< 
nary  way  for  the  costs  and  damages,  may  also  issue  a  per- 
ehiptory  writ  of  mandamus,  commanding  the  defendant 
forthwith  to  perform  the  duty  to  ba  euforced,  which  the 
defendant  must  obey ;  for  no  return,  except  that  of  compli- 
ance, will  be  allowed,  although  time  to  return  the  writ  may, 
upon  sufficient  gnranda,  be  obtained. 

If  the  defenaapt  biU  either  to  ohw  or  to  ratom  (be  writ, 
two  courses  are  open  to  the  plaintiff.  He  may  oause  th« 
defendant  to  be  sttached ;  or  instead  of  proceeding  by  attad^ 
ment,  the  court  may,  np«i  his  application,  direct  Uie  act 
required  to  be  performed  by  the  writ  to  be  done  by  the 
plaintiff  himself,  or  some  other  person  appointed  by  the 
court,  at  the  expense  of  the  defendant  i  and  upon  the  act 
being  dona,  the  amount  of  such  ei^iense  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  court,  who  may  order  payment  of  the  amount  of  such 
expenses  and  of  the  costs,  and  enforce  paymant  thereof  bj 
execution. 

MANQO-TBEE.  rMavoiratA.1 

MANIHOT.   rjAWiFHA,  ^.  2.1 

MANIN,  DANIELB,  a  dist^nished  Italian  politieian 
and  patriot,  was  bom  at  Venice  m  1604,  the  son  of  Pietro 
Uanitt,  a  resectable  advocate.  Hia  grandbther,  LodoTioo 
Mamn,  bore  the  aane  name  aa  the  laat  dom  of  Vaidce, 
whose  weak  bahavioiir at  the  tim  of 
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wwieDt  repvUie  by  Bonaparta  (1797)  had  attached  aoertain 
discredit  to  the  name.  Yonns  Hanin,  who  from  the  fint 
ihowed  c;reat  diiiliUes,  was  bred  op  to  hia  fttheT*a  profession 
of  the  law,  and  gndoated  aa  Doctor  of  L&wi  at  the 
UniTcm^  m  Flidoa  at  a  my  eariy  age.  He  maiiied  in 
18S0f  and  ahortij*  afterwards  commenced  practice  as  a 
lawyer  at  Hestre.  a  imall  town  near  Venice.  Here  he  led  a 
qaiet  domestic  life,  employing  bis  Idsnre  in  hiatorical  and 
legal  studies,  and  occasionally  in  writings  of  a  kindred 
chancter.  From  the  first  bowever  be  shared  f^ently  in 
tiie  general  discontent  of  his  countrymen  with  Austnan  rule, 
and  the  general  aspiration  after  restored  liberty  aod  indepen- 
dence for  Venice.  Though  not  affiliated  to  any  of  the 
revolutionary  societies  then  existing  in  Italy,  he  often 
discussed  with  several  intimate  friends — especially  Alexandre 
Zimetti,  Leonid  Cicognara,  QtovanniMinotto,  and  Francesco 
degli  Antom — ^the  wrongs  of  bis  native  country,  and  the 
poMMlity  of  reDwdying  them  by  insnrrection  or  other 
means.  Once  or  twice— as  duing  the  time  of  the  excite- 
ment eaiued  by  the  affiur  of  fliebrotbenBandiera  in  1844 — 
tbeie  secret  eommmnngi  were  on  fJie  pcnnt  of  tniTatiiig  ont 
into  open  action;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  it  was  felt  by  the 
friends  that  no  movement  was  practicable,  and  Manin  con- 
tinued in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  profession,  varying  it 
by  oceanonal  contributions  on  economical  topics  to  jouTnals. 
As  a  speaker,  be  was  distinguished  for  a  logical,  direct, 
positive,  and  indaive  manner,  different  from  the  ordinary 
eloquence  of  his  conntrymen.  As  on  several  important 
pnblie  trials  he  acted  a  vigorous  part  on  the  liberal  side,  he 
came  into  collision  with  the  Austrian  government ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1848  he  was  impriaoned.  Bnt  this  year 
was  to  witness  a  chaiue  in  his  Kirtonea,  and  in  those  of 
Italy.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  spirit  of  inaunection  with 
whiu  the  vriMde  peninsula  was  chaned,  broke  forth  in 
Uifam ;  die  news  of  the  e^ndaim  a  the  Antfrians  from 
Uilan  actod  imme^ately  on  Venice,  and  on  the  SSrd  of 
March  the  Austrian  commander  of  the  city,  Count  Zichy, 
was  obhged  to  snrrenden  and  the  republic  was  declared. 
It  vniaat  this  time  that  Sunin  stepped  forth  as  a  man  bom  to 
lead.  The  progress  of  events  was  for  a  time  complex — the 
fiito  of  the  Venetians  being  involved  in  that  of  the  other 
Italians.  What  we  pr^erred,"  Manin  afterwards  said, 
*'  was  to  be  an  independent  republic,  in  confederation  with 
the  other  Italian  states ;  bnt  wnat  we  would  have  ace^Oed 
was,  to  become  a  portion  of  one  great  kingdom  compruing 
all  Italy." 

The  war  of  Chailea- Albert,  the  king  of  Bedmont,  against 
the  Anstrians  in  the  name  <n  Italy,  as  a  whole  seemed  for 
a  while  to  give  likelihood  to  the  latter  expectation.  The 
Venetians,  willing  to  ahow  thnr  trust  in  CWles-AIbeit 
agreed  to  the  fosion  of  thor  little  refinblie  vri^  LomlHudy 
and  Piedmont,  so  aa  to  form  a  united  independent  kingdom 
of  Northern  Italy.  But  the  battle  of  Custom  having  ended 
that  dream,  and  restored  Lombardy  to  the  Austrian  dominion, 
the  Venetians  again  fell  back  upon  their  own  resources  and 
prepared  fbrasepaiato  defence.  The  republican  standard 
of  St.  Mark  was  again  hoisted ;  a  triumvirate  was  appointed 
to  cany  on  the  executive  government,  Manin  bemg  the 
chief  01  the  three ;  and  the  military  command  was  intrusted 
to  the  Neapolitan  general  Pep€,  who  had  throvrn  himself 
into  Venice  two  months  before,  rather  than  obey  the  order 
that  he  should  return  to  Naples.  Thou^  the  Anstrians 
kept  np  a  blockade  against  Venice,  it  was  not  till  March 
1849,  when  the  leeond  attempt  of  Charlee-Albert  was 
brought  to  an  and  by  th»  defisat  of  Novara,  and  when  the 
Anitrians  were  thna  free  to  reconquer  all  that  still  remained 
to  be  reconquered  of  their  lost  territories  in  Italy,  that  the 
Venetiana  endured  the  full  agony  of  the  struggle.  By  that 
time  the  patriotic  movement  naa  been  com^toly  cracked 
in  every  part  of  Italy  besides,  with  the  exception  of  Rome. 
The  two  republics  of  Rome  and  Venice  were  the  sole 
remains  of  tfae  insnrreetionary  work  of  the  previous  year; 
and  against  the  one  of  these  the  French  were  mustering 
their  power  in  conjunction  vrith  the  Austriana  and  Neapoli- 
tans, while  the  other  was  assuled  by  the  Austrians  alone. 
Both  republics  behaved  bravely.  What  Mazzini  was  to 
Rome,  Manin  waa  to  Vemce.  From  March  1849  he  was 
^vested  with  all  the  pow«n  of  the  dictatorship.  The 
dafanee  of  Venice  condneted  by  hnn  is  one  of  the  most 
gallant  and  obstinate  in  recant  history.  It  waa  on  the  Srd 
of  Joly  that  OieFnneh  entered  Rome;  bat  Venice  did  not 
nxmdar  tiU  the  S4Ui  of  Aognst,  after  it  had  sofibnd  a 
Inadfbl  bonbudment.  WHh  the  foil  of  Veniee  the  n- 


snl^ugation  of  Italy  was  completo.  The  tanu  of  the 
surremler  were  rack  that  Manin  was  able  to  go  safel;  into 
exile.  He  afterwards  resided  diiefly  in  Paris,  snpfortiog 
himself  howanbly.  He  died  September  SS,  1857. 

MANIOC.  FCmata.] 

MANNHBIH.  [MamxiM.] 

MANTELL,  GIDEON  ALGERNON,  a  pilmtobpit 
and  geologist  of  extenave  and  varied  acqoirementi,  was  bon 
at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  about  1790.  For  several  yean  he  pw< 
tised  as  a  medical  man  at  Lewea,  in  a  diatrict  which  hs  m- 
dered  elasncal  by  hia  researches  into  its  geolo^cal  stmtare. 
He  was  a  memorable  instance  of  a  man  of  gemos,  comtsntlj 
and  diligentiy  occupied  in  discharving  the  duties  of  a  laboricnn 
profession— m  which  he  acquiredgreat  provincial  rqnttaliiui, 
especially  for  the  delica^  of  his  manipulation  inn^ial 
cases,  and  for  the  tenderness  of  hia  demeanour  to  his  patieoU 
-HieverthelesB  reaching  great  eminence  as  a  man  of  ideoce, 
and  finding  time  to  pursue  his  bvourito  studies  with  dida- 
guished  sncoess.  Dming  his  remdenca  at  Lewes  he  callMtcil 
a  vast  number  of  intexestinjK  fbsril^  and  fiMmed  a  printe 
museum,  such  as  has  iaraW,u  ever,  been  equalled.  HkssIh 
he  published  his  prine^ial  sewate  works,  'The  Fonih  of 
the  South  Downs,^  and  '  ThelUusttations  of  the  Geology  of 
Sussex.*  The  former  appeared  in  18SS,  rimultaneoasly  villi 
that  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  upon  *  The  Geology  of  Ibr 
EInvirons  of  Paris  ;  *  and  many  of  the  organic  reuuius  of  tht 
chalk  were  described  in  both  works  simnltaoeonsly,  though 
independentiy.  Whilst  at  Lewes  also  he  called  attentioii  U 
the  mterest  and  beauty  of  the  remains  of  fishes  foand  in 
the  chalk,  and  it  was  there  he  commenced  the  seiica  of 
observations  which  placed  him  in  a  prominent  pondos 
among  Briti^  gedoguta.  His  attention  was  eariy  oirectal 
to  the  i^ienoinena  exhilnted  by  the  ass«nlda|e  of  cltji, 
sands,  wnd  snbordiuBto  limestones  which  immediately  vaSa- 
lie  the  cretaceous  system  ni  the  Weald  district,  lagiptj 
designated  by  his  friend  Ur.  P.  J.  Martin  as  the  '  WeiMea 
Formation.*  His  location  being  exceedingly  bvoDnble  fer 
researches  in  that  group  of  rocks,  he  became  the  cneidi 
demonstrator  of  the  fresh-water  ori^n  of  the  mass  of  Weuda 
beds,  thus  making  a  great  step  in  British  geology ;  and  it  ii 
remarkable  and  instructive  that  this  resulted  from  the  direct 
application  of  the  knowledge  of  existing  causes  and  pbeii»- 
mena  to  the  investigation  of  the  past  Dr.  Mantell^a  obaer- 
vation  of  the  conditions  under  which  existing  freah-vatet 
shells  were  imbedded  in  the  aUnvium  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sussex  Ouse,  and  even  alternated  with  marine  exoTi*,  sig- 
hted the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  similar,  bat 
immensely  more  ancient,  phenomena  in  the  days  and  mit 
of  the  Weald ;  and  eareral  research  fully  confirmed  tut  c«- 
jeetiUB.  His  chief  and  very  memorable  palisoDtalapeu 
discoveries  are  connected  with  the  Wealdea.  Bat  the  pu- 
tieular  circumstances  under  which  researches  in  fossil  osteo- 
logy have  been  pursued  in  England  for  many  yean  put 
render  it  difficult,  with  a  due  rerard  to  brevity,  to  defiu 
accurately  the  character,  and  to  delineate  the  extent,  of  Di> 
Mantell's  labours  in  that  department  of  science.  The  follow- 
ing  view  of  the  subject  is  from  the  impartial  pen  of  Ui- 
William  Hopkins,  F.RB.,  and  forms  a  part  of  as  obituii; 
notice  contained  in  his  '  Anniversary  Address '  from 
chair  of  the  Geological  Society,  on  the  18th  of  Febnuy 
18S3,  on  which  the  present  article  ia  founded. 

Out  of  the  Weafden,  Mr.  Hopkins  states.  Dr.  M«itd 
"procured  the  most  interesting  of  the  rdics  of  iffodigu"i 
extinct  reptiles,  which  owe  to  him  thor  sdentific  VP*'^ 
tion^  and  whose  remains  will  lon^  emistitnto  "^^^^ 
chief  attractions  of  the  great  collection  originally  aauaed  br 
him,  and  now  displayed  in  the  galleries  of  tfae  Bntiib 
Museum.  "Wiether  we  regard  hia  discovery  and  demonitntioo 

of  the  Jguanodon  and  its  colossal  alliea  in  a  ^logical  poio' 
view,  as  characteriring  ^stinetiy  an  epoch  m  time,  or, 
respect  to  their  xoolt^cal  value,  as  filling  np  great  g>F  >° 
the  series  of  VertebrcOa.  and  elucidating  the  organisaUoD  d 
a  lost  order  of  reptiles,  at  once  highest  in  its  clus,  via  do» 
wonderful,  we  must,  aa  geologists  and  naturalists,  f«el  tw* 
large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  indebUgable  and  entim- 
elastic  man  out  of  whose  labours  this  knowledge  ^^^^  i 
the  group  of  Dinoeaurian  reptiles  were  soma  of  the  1^8^ 
terrestrial  animala.  In  their  omnisation,  whilst  ^Jf*^ 
tilian,  they  approached  [by  a  direct  relatiott  of  sulom 
MftmrF«l^iff'  type.   Ilieir  characters  were  so  pecoliar,  tliii « 
the  value  and  distinctneas  of  their  wder  there 
queitioo.   Ulidr  oiteolcuy  hu  been  elaborated  '^^v^ 
and  care,  and  has  worthily  oceumed  the  atteatioa  « 
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motd  wniiiMit  Mitomirti.  The^  give  a  featara  to  ttie  btrpe- 
tolflgT'  trf  the  middle  pvtim  of  tha  Mcondai^  epoch.  Now, 
of  tbe  five  madwd  genera  coutitntiiig  tliu  gnmpj  ai  at 
praaant  known,  wa  owe  the  diaeorwy  and  demoutntioa  of 
four— Tii^  Iffuanodm,  A'&saeoHrw,  PaforveowiM,  and  Stg- 
noaoitrw— to  Dr.  HanteU.  Worthily  then  were  the  Wol- 
laston  Medal  and  Fond  adjndged  to  oar  lamented  coUes^e 
in  1835,  '  for  Us  Icmg-continaed  I^nn  in  the  eomparatiTe 
anatomj  <tf  foamb,  eepeeially  fior  the  discorety  of  two  genera 
of  foml  nptUes,  Igmmodm  and  ^Itzefourwr.*  That  he  did 
not  reat  mm  his  labonxs,  after  having  reeeiyed  this  hononr- 
nble  reward,  the  diacoTetr  of  two  additional  genera  men- 
tioned above  can  testify.  Nor  did  he  cease  from  continually 
aoekittg  to  perfect  his  knowIed{|e  of  the  wonderfol  animaM 
bronght  to  light  dnring  his  earlier  career.  Tbnk,  whilst  the 
■munmcement  of  the  lauanothK  dates  as  fu  bade  as  1836, 
bia  acconnt  id  the  jaw  «l  this  reptile  waa  given  to  the  world 
fifieu  yeara  afleniirda.  His  p^mt  on  Pdenmammt,  in  the 
*  PbikM^dueal  Tranaaetions,*  was  pnblishod  in  1800." 

Dr.  luntell  was  equally  interested  in  all  other  branches  of 
paIaonto1<^.  One  m  his  esrlieet  papos^  commonieated  to 
the  TiiTiTiwan  SocietT,  and  pabUshed  in  its  '  Tiansactions,* 
▼ol.  xi.,  related  to  tne  bodies  called  by  him  and  now  well- 
known  as  FmlriaUilet,  fonnd  in  the  chalk,  and  referred  by 
him  to  Alqioma.  On  toaail  JUoUtuca  and  JUadiata  ha  vnote 
many  valoable  p^>en,  espedally  those  that  concern  the 
SeUmmitn  and  tneir  allies.  Mr.  Henry  Deane  of  Clapham, 
afterwards  preudent  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  having 
detected  the  soft  bodies  of  I^onminifBra  {RetalvB)  in  an 
extiaoidinaiy  state  of  preservation  in  tne  chalk  of  Folkstone, 
and  prepared  illnstntive  specimens  of  them  for  the  micro- 
•eope,  called  Dr.  Manttdl'a  attantiim  to  them,  who  devoted 
Buieh  tima  to  theic  investigation,  and,  onitin^  the  observa- 
tiotts  made  by  Kr,  Deiae  and  nimsdf  with  the  xesnlta  of 
aome  of  his  own  previone  researehes,  commonieated  a  paper 
to  the  Boyal  Society  on  the  jeneiai  sobject  of  the  *  Fossil 
Remaina  of  the  soft  parts  of  Foramimfara,  discovered  in  the 
chalk  and  flint  of  the  Sonth-eait  of  England,'  which  was 
huerted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1840. 
Jlmong  his  moet  recent  labonrs  was  the  acconnt  of  the 
lemarlcable  reptile  from  the  Old  Red-fiandstone,  named  by 
him  Tdeifelon  Stgmmte,  an  animal  of  singnlar  interest, 
regarded,  ontil  very  recently,  as  the  moat  ancient  nnqnea- 
tiomable  relic  Of  ite  class.  At  the  time  he  died  he  was  occn- 
|md  with  a  description  of  aveiysingDlar  fishfrom  the  chalk, 
to  which  he  intended  to  give  the  name  of  ^md^aUdUfyt, 

Dr.  Mantall  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tha  Royal  SoeieU  in 
1825,  shortly  after  his  dieooveiyof  the  Ignanodon,  and  in 
1849  he  leoaiTed  frun  the  Cooncal  the  r^ral  medal,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  palaonfarfogical  reaeiarches.   He  was 
dso  enrolled  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I^ysiciana, 
London,  in  recognition  of  hissdenUfic  eminence,  he  not  hav- 
hft  been  originally  connected  with  the  College.   In  1836  he 
mnored  from  Lewes  to  Brighton,  and  four  years  later,  after 
the  pnrdiase  of  bis  collection  of  fossils  by  the  trnitees  of  the 
I  Ihiuah  Mnsenm  for  6000/^  to  Clapham,  near  London.  Some 
years  having  lapsed,  he  disposed  of  his  medical  practice  at 
that  place,  and  removed  to  Cnester^nare,  London,  where  he 
cwtinQed  to  rende  and  practiae  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Vat  many  yean  he  endnred  severe  illness  and  exenieiating 
lain,  owing  to  a  spinal  dtseas^  the  Tssalt  of  an  acddeut. 
Bat  DO  torture  could  destny  his  love  for  sdeoce.  or  his  ener- 
getic pmanit  of  geologioal  research.   Hadied  at  nia  residence 
m  Caieater^qnare  on  the  10th  of  Norwnber  186S,  aged 
lixty-two. 

Dr.  Maotell's  scientific  character  has  two  distinct  featores ; 
fboK  of  an  original  discoverer,  and  of  a  pnblic  teacher.  His 
iaflDenee  in  aoence  depended  less  pertiaps  open  the  former, 
biiliiaat  as  it  was,  than  upon  the  latter.  As  a  popular  ex- 
(oaader  of  geological  foots  he  was  nneqoalled ;  as  a  lecturer, 
vitbin  his  own  ^ulicalar  field,  he  had  no  rival ;  flaent,  clear, 
eliK  aent,  and  elegantly  discnrsive,  he  riveted  the  attention  of 
hu  udiuice^attd  invariably  left  them  imbned  with  a  love  for 
'  tlie  Kience  he  had  tanght  Uiem.  His  popular  writings,  of 
*bich  the 'Wonders  of  Geology'  and  the  *Hedalsof  Craa- 
tioa*  ire  among  the  most  nsefal,  had  a  vride  dreidation,  and 
an  bdd  in  hi^  esteem  by  gmieral  leaden.  Ihey  have  a 
■onudeeable  renitatUHi  also  <m  the  Contiiient,  and  have  been 
traulated  into  Oenun.  The  *  Medala  of  Creation '  is  ahnost 
Uie  only  book  in  the  Eoglish  langoaga,  in  which  a  compre- 
kntive  lorvey  of  the  roaul  world,  «id  a  penpicaoos  and 
ti^i&etofy  oBtlint  of  British  nalmmtotogy,  both  adwted  to 
lib  tdaaltd  and  general  xm&if  can  be  mat  with.  He  waa 


likewise  the  anthor  of  several  interestine  views  of  the  geolo- 
gical stmetnre  and  physical  geography  of  Sossex  and  Surrey, 
or  of  portitms  of  tnoae  eonnti«.  as  well  aa  of  the  adjacent 
coonty  of  Kent  (into  wbidi  bis  lavoarite  Wealden  also 
eztrads),  whidi  vrere  inserted  in  topogn^ical  works,  aa 
introdnetoiy  to  the  general  history  of  the  districts  described. 
One  of  these  forms  a  portion  of  the  pre&tory  matter  in  the 
*  Coonty  History  of  Surrey,'  by  the  late  Edward  Wedlake 
Brayley,  F.S.A.  In  the  'Bibliographia  Zoologiae  et  (JeologiiB* 
of  Agassis  and  Strickland,  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  works 
and  memoirs  of  variona  degrees  of  importance  and  lengUi,  are 
enumerated  as  having  proceeded  from  Dr.  Mantell's  pen  ;  to 
these  must  be  added  some  antiquarian  papeis,  and  aeveral 
professional  diaqnisitiona. 

MARABOU.  [HaRona.] 

MARE.  [HoBsa.] 

MARE'S  Tail.   rHiFFDRis,  .9. 1.1 

HARECA.  [Doora.] 

HARaARAHIDE.  [Chuhstby,  &  1.] 

MARGARIN.  rTissuas,  Oboabic,  S.  1,] 

MARIGOLD.   [Calxndola,  &  1.1 

MARKET-BOSWORTH.  [BoHWonTH.] 

MARKET-HARBOROUGlf.  [LBicKeraaninub] 

MARKET-RASEN.  [Lincolnsbirb.I 

MARMOUTE.    [MmaaAioov,  A  I .] 

MARMONT,  AUGUSTE  FREDERIQUE  LOUIS 
TIESSE  DE,  MARECHAL  DUC  DB  RAGU8B,  the  son 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Marmont,  an  old  officer  of  distinction,  was 
bom  at  Ch&tillon-anr-Seine,  on  tbe  SOtb  of  July  1774.  He 
entered  the  army  as  snb-lienteiuuit  of  infantry  in  1789  ;  bat 
his  father  wishing  him  to  receive  a  aonnd  military  edacation, 
sent  him,  in  ITOS,  to  the  Artillery  School  of  Ch&lons. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year  he  aerved  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Alps,  nnder  Cteneral  Mimtesqniea.  He  was  present  at 
the  riege  of  Tonlon,  December  1793 ;  and  ha'ring  been  noticed 

Bonaparte  for  his  skill  in  directing  hia  |;Qna,  waa  chosen 
as  his  aide-de>camp,  and  made  a  captain  in  1794.  In  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  his  general  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
during  the  eampai^  of  that  year.  After  the  great  insnr- 
rection  of  tiie  Sections,  on  the  13th  Vend^miare  (October  6, 
1796),  Marmont,  having  been  appointed  cbef-d'escadron, 
went  a  second  time  to  Italy,  in  March  1796,  aa  principal 
aide-de-camp  to  Gtoneral  Bonaparte.  In  this  fiunoas  cam- 
Mign  he  was  present  in  almost  every  field :  at  Lodi,  at 
Castiglione,  and  at  the  battle  of  Saint-Geoiges,  his  intre- 
pidi^,  hia  skill,  his  ^titnde  and  invention  were  aHke  con* 
spienona ;  he  waa  created  cotond,  and  sent  to  Paris  with  2S 
colonrs  taken  fnnn  the  enemy.  Nex^  he  took  part  in  the  ' 
expedition  to  E^fpt,  and  was  made  a  general  of  biij|ade  for 
his  services  dnnng  the  inveetment  of  Malta.  Dnnng  the 
campugn  of  Syria,  in  1799,  he  vras  appointed  commander  in 
Alexandria,  and  ddisnded  that  city  against  the  English  and 
Toihs,  in  a  season  of  fionine  and  pestileDce.  When  General 
Bonaparte  set  sul  for  France,  on  hia  retnm  from  Egypt, 
Angost  S2,  1799,  General  Marmont  was  one  of  the  seven 
officers  selected  to  bear  him  company  in  hia  periloos  enter- 
prise. 

Dnring  the  crossing  of  Monnt  Saint-Bernard  in  the  spring 
of  1800,  Marmont's  plans  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gnns 
having  been  adopted,  he  anpeiintended  the  entire  transport, 
andl^hia  veneveringefibrtathe  paaaage  of  this  in^ortant 
ann  waa  eradad.  He  fm^t  with  mnoh  diatinetion  at  the 
battle  of  Maimm  Jnne  14, 1800,  and  was  immediately  after 
raised  to  a  diviaon.  After  the  peace  gained  by  this  victoiy, 
he  waa  made  inspector-general  m  artillery ;  he  then  applied 
himself  aealonsly  to  various  reforms  in  the  service,  ei^teciallv 
for  the  accelerating  of  tiie  transit  of  the  artillery  train.  All 
these  improvements  were  sanctioned  by  the  First  Consul, 
thoogh  the  young  militaiy  reformer  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year. 

In  the  campaign  of  1806,  General  Marmont  waa  present 
at  the  captore  of  Ulm,  October  SO,  1805 ;  and  he  was  next 
Boccesafolly  employed  in  the  redaction  of  the  province  of 
Stjnria.    Henceforth  ha  eommanded  annui.   In  1806  he 
was  sent  to  command  the  army  in  Dalmatia,  «4ien  he  noted 
aa  ganoal-in-chief  for  sevend  years.   On  the  9nd  of  October, 
wiui  an  army  of  6000  men,  he  defeated  an  allied  corpa  of 
9000  Montenegrins,  Greeks,  and  other  troops,  sast^ed  by  ^ 
second  corps  of  7000  Russians.   During  his  occnpation  of 
the  dnchy,  Marmont  carried  out  a  beneficial  qrstem  of  public 
worka,  including  a  great  line  of  roadway,  210  miles  in 
length, for  nattnl  improvement  he. received  hia  titlr 

MDae de Bagoae in  1808.  ^an the amp^  of  Wagra 
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opuied  in  1609,  Nkpcdem  ctUed  tbu  giontl  to  lappoffi  hi* 
mata  army.  Marmont  took  the  field  with  a  corps  of  9600 
infanby,  only  300  caraliy,  and  18  piecea  of  cannon.  With 
this  force  he  delsated  an  Aastrian  army  of  80,000  men  in 
wveral  wverely  contested  engagements ;  and  then  eneeanter* 
ing  General  Oiulayt  at  the  hwi  of  36^000  troops,  posted  on 
the  Drave,  eompeUed  that  general  to  retreat  into  Hnnganr. 
After  these  snecesses  he  joined  Napoleon  the  day  before  the 
great  hattle  of  Wagram,  Jnlv  fi,  IBOO,  took  part  in  the 
aetioni  and  received  his  manuul'i  bftton  lor  his  conduct  in 
that  ardnoas  eng^smeat.  This  deoinve  vietoiy  being  fol- 
lowed hy  the  tnuty  of  Vienna,  the  Anatrian  govRmnsot 
inado  erer  to  Franee  the  provinces  of  Dalmati^  Istria^ 
Sagnsa,  and  Croatia,  with  other  adjacent  lands,  which  Na|>o- 
leon  formed  into  a  single  state,  under  the  title  of  the  lUynan 
Provinces,  and  placed  them  ander  the  direction  of  Marshal 
Marmont  as  governor-general.  In  this  high  office  he  con- 
tinned  nearly  sixteen  months,  giving  proofs  of  snpraior 
capacitv  as  an  »lministr^r,  whilst  he  was  honourably  dis- 
tingnished  from  other  marshals  by  his  intej^ty  and  disintar- 
estednesB.  Towards  the  close  of  181U  he  stood  so  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  master,  that  he  was  sent  into  the  peninsula 
to  supersede  Marshal  Massena  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Portogal.  Though  independent  in  his  command,  he  has- 
tened to  mute  his  army  to  that  of  Soalt,  plmd  himself 
under  the  orders  of  that  eminent  leader,  and  asnsted  him  in 
relieving  Badajoi.  Leas  fntunate  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
July  28, 1618,  he  displayed  however  many  proo&  of  skill  as 
a  general  before  he  retreated,  nor  did  he  leave  the  field  until 
be  and  the  two  generals  who  succeeded  him  had  been  dis- 
abled by  severe  wounds.  In  the  oampugn  of  1813  the 
marshal,  thongh  soaicely  recovered,  took  the  command  of  the 
lecond  corps,  and  was  present  at  Bautien,  May  SO,  1813 ;  at 
Dresden,  August  26,  and  at  Leipsic  on  the  Ifith,  17th  and 
ISlh  of  October.  In  this  last  battle  he  defended  the  village 
of  Schdnfeldj  which  was  taken  and  retaken  seven  times. 
£i^t  of  his  generals  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
actlm;  four  horsci  sank  nnder  him,  ud  Iw  waa  twice 
wounded. 

His  name  •ppeua  again  in  alinoit  tmn  battle  fought  on 
the  French  aoQ,  in  1614,  lor  the  dcfenoe  of  hia  oonntry.  He 
teminated  this  campaign,  psrhaps  the  most  IwiUiant  in  hia 
career,  by  the  battle  Itemv  the  walls  of  Paris,  on  the  30th  of 
March  1614k  The  enemy,  consisting  of  Rusaians,  Prussians, 
and  Austrians,  were  more  than  four  to  one,  yet  Marmont 
muntained  his  post  for  several  hours,  not  surrendering  even 
when  the  heights  of  Montmartre  had  been  taken,  and  the 
first  Russian  guns  had  begun  to  sweep  the  Boulevards  within 
the  city ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  nous  after  receiving  a 
letter  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  authorising  them  to  capitulate, 
that  Marmont  and  Mortier  called  a  council  of  general  officers 
at  an  inn  within  the  suburb  of  La  Villette,  when  they  agreed 
to  the  evaenation  of  Paris. 

The  army  of  the  allies  ratered  the  French  ewital  on  the 
83it  of  March,  ud  Marshal  Marmont,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
after  a  short  correspradence  with  Prince  Sehwirtsenberg, 
stipnlsting  for  the  retirement  of  the  French  troops  into 
Normandy,  with  anna,  baggage,  and  artillery,  snt«ed  Uie 
allied  lines,  and  thence  marched  to  Versailles.  It  wis  this 
step,  taken  without  the  sanction  of  Napoletm,  which  after- 
wards drew  down  upon  him  so  much  odium. 

The  Due  de  Raguae  was  now  wedded  to  the  cause  of  the 
restored  dynasty.  He  accompanied  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent 
in  1816,  returned  to  Paris  with  that  soyereign  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  was  employed  repeatedly  both  by  that 
monarch  and  Charles  X.  in  offices  of  great  trust.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  July  revolution  in  1630,  he  was  chaiged  with 
the  invidieoe  du^  of  quelling  the  revolt,  and  haviiu  fuled, 
beeame  a  second  time  toe  mwk  of  almost  universal  ooloquy. 
To  satisfy  the  popniar  indignation,  he  was  stmck  off  the  list 
of  the  French  army,  and  exiled  from  France.  He  spent  his 
^ra  of  baniahment  in  visiting  different  oonnMes,  and  in 
writing  works  of  considerable  merit  on  the  military  systems 
of  Bnaia,  Austria,  and  other  states.  Nearly  twenty-two 
years  aUer  hia  disgrace,  he  died  at  Venice,  on  the  8nd  of 
March,  1863,  in  his  seventy-eighih  year.  The  publication  of 
the  '  M^moires  du  Due  de  Raguse,  from  his  original  manu- 
Boript,  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  was  completed  in  1857. 

MARRAST,  ARMAND,who  succeeded  Carrel  as  chief 
editor  of  <  Le  National,'  was  bom  in  1803,  in  the  south  of 
France.  After  a  careful  education  at  the  Colle^  of  Ponb> 
I«voy,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1637,  and  immediately  com- 
nmKed  his  caiest  of  poUtioi  by  writing  pamphleti  i^ainsfc 


the  government  The  pugeney  and  ph^fdl  hsamr  si 
these  light  productions  drew  notioe  npon  the  author,  and  ba 
at  once  made  for  himself  a  distinct  position  smong  tbs 
young  politicians  of  the  day.  When  ho  anived  in  tU 
French  capital,  a  vivid  contnt  was  being  waged  bstwaaa 
the  prsctiosl  school  of  philosophy,  eondaeted  by  I«o> 
miguiire,  and  the  eclectic  aehoo^  presided  ever  by  Couia. 
Mamat  entered  Uw  zanka  of  the  fDrmer,  aad  montk  aftw 
month  emvasd  and  excited  the  pnblie  by  the  ai^ky 
of  hii  pleasant  brochnrss  tgw'"tt  uobuubh* 

la  1680  Manasi  oataUiBbed  the  newepaper '  U  Tdbam.' 
It  beeame  the  organ  of  the  DltraJiberal  party,  and  sa  nek 
oigfiA  it  was  constantly  quoted  by  foreign  aa  well  as  FmA 
journals.  It  contained  vary  bitter  articles  agunst  thegoma- 
nwnt  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  finei  to  iritich  it  ra 
condemned,  together  with  the  law-expensss  attandinj  it) 
defence,  pot  an  end  to  ita  publication  after  a  few  yon. 
Armand  ManasLon  one  occasion,  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
the  Chamber  of  Depntiea  on  account  of  two  articles  ia  'U 
Tribune.'   On  another  occasion  he  was  arrested  and  aeat  to 

Srison  as  one  of  the  conspirators  concerned  in  the  'coaplet 
'Avril.'  He  was  booq  released,  when  he  publiaM  lui 
celebrated  pamphle^  *  Vingt  Joan  de  Becrat,'  which  ^ 
doced  a  great  sensatioo,  ana  modi  inneaaid  hia  pqpolai^. 
Proceedings  were  taken  a^nit  hira  by  the  mimtiy.  m 
sought  ceni^  in  Sngland,  remained  sevenl  monihi  ia 
London,  remitting  every  week  one  or  more  letUn  of  gnat 
ability  to  '  Le  National,**  and  married  an  English  lady  duiaf 
hia  Bojoum  in  this  country.  These  letten  were  the  otigin  A 
that  long  oonnsction  with  Armand  Carrel  and  '  Le  Nstioaal,' 
which  afterwards  gave  to  Marrast  the  inflosnce  hs  poaanfeJ 
over  his  countrymen.  He  became  sub-editor  of '  Ls  Natioatl' 
in  1834;  and  on  the  death  of  Carrel,  July  84th,  1836,  bt 
succeeded  him  aa  chief  editor.  From  this  time  nntil  tbt 
revolution  of  February  1648,  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  yesi^ 
Marrast  conducted  that  journal,  and  maintained  it  in  tht 
h^h  position  it  had  acquired  under  Thiers,  its  first  edilM, 
and  then  under  Carrel. 

Boring  1847,  a  swies  of  exdtuig  incldenla  nq;iidly  kXkwti 
cm  another,  highly  favooraUe  to  Manwt*s  satirical  dulity. 
Atone  tine,  it  wu e  course  of  ministerial  proseootiosi:  at 
another,  nmonrs  of  bribery  and  corruption  among  men  hi(h 
in  office ;  next,  these  rumours  were  succeeded  by  flagrant 
exposures  w  confesriona ;  and  laatly,  came  the  scandal  of  la 
assassination  in  the  mansion  of  a  great  noble.  The  repab> 
lican  journals  made  the  most  of  these  incidents,  and  'U 
National '  took  the  lead  in  denouncing  the  govenunaDtud 
the  court.  The  revolution  of  Februarv,  and  the  ^tdintion 
of  Louis  Philippe  followed.  PmdiDg  ue  crisis  of  tbia  e^'ent, 
the  office  of '  Le  National '  beeame  for  a  few  days  the  aeat  ol 
government ;  and  dspatations  visited  Marrast,  and  laoeiTai 
their  ioetructions  from  him.  His  name  was  new  on  sray 
toogne  i  and  when  lamartine  waa  placed  if  the  pn* 
grsaa  of  events  at  the  head  of  the  provirienal  governuM^ 
Marrast  beeame  aseretary,  afterwaroa  naire  de  Psrii,aDd 
finally  president  of  the  Nationel  Aaeembly.  This  hot  olBtt 
was  limited  by  a  new  regulation  to  one  month ;  bnt  uh 
orbanity  of  the  new  president,  and  hia  extmordinsiy  isBa* 
ence  over  the  900  membera  in  consequenoe  of  his  taet  is 
calling  them  to  order  by  humorons  appeals,  caused  hiai  to  w 
reflected  several  times.  To  him  likewise  was  comsiittM 
the  task  of  drawing  op  the  new  constitution.  Bat  Ihs  RS 
rapublican  party  soon  found  that  Marrast  wss  not  sdnnccd 
enongh  for  them ;  they  began  to  stigmatise  him  ss  s  kuxIbi^ 
and  his  popularity  fast  declined.  On  the  16th  of  Usr  Iw 
the  inanrgents,  headed  by  Barb^  and  Blanqni,  forced  thcu 
way  into  the  H6teUe-Ville,  their  first  ciy  being  "  WhM  n 
Marraatl  We  miut  make  an  end  of  tiiat  soft-huded  ic^s- 
lican  I "  Bnt  hs  bad  withdrawn  for  coneealmaat  to  a  fwi"^ 
chunber  whidi  was  not  searched.  After  the  insameiiiu)  ol 
June,  and  the  consequent  dfasolation  of  the  Umarttiia 
cabinet,  Mamst  retired  into  private  life.  We  belt«n  that 
he  stiU  contributed  to  *  Le  National*  witben^  '^'Jf^i^ 
being  its  editor,  unUl  the  paper  was  s^^rssMd 
sovemmsnt  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  died  on  the  lOia  oi 
Maroh  1868.  , 
MARRIAGE.  Provision  is  made  for  the  lieenaing  of 
trict  churahes  and  chapels  for  the  celebration  of  mama^e.  Vj 
the  Stat.  7  4  8  Vict  c.  66.  The  notice  given  to  the  WH«JJ| 
tendant  Registrar  must  now  be  accoropaoied  by  a  ■"j^  7^ 
cUration  as  to  the  conwnts  required  by  law  having  ?r 
tained.  Thb  is  provided  for  by  the  statnta  19  &  90  Vict  c  »J 
which  also  enables  pariies  who  Uve  enteral  into  ihtcoo- 
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te  ham  ths  eeremooiei  of  ttM  ehnrch  or  of  their  own  pw- 
muBMi  added  at  sdj  time  afterwrdt  The  oljeet  of  this 
cnaetfflent  fi  to  poiiut  the  parties  to  satisfy  uty  religions 
■cra^ea  iriiidi,  after  the  xamSj  dvil  Sovrn  of  the  ontiaet 
haa  Dean  xeeorted  to^  may  arise  or  he  anneflted  to  them. 
(BUckatoae'k  *  Commentaries  *Mr.  Kerr's  ed^voL  1,  p.  464.) 

HARBYAT,  FftEDERICK,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1798.   His  &tber,  Joseph  Hatmt,  Esq.,  of 
Wimbledon,  Sorrej,  was  a  wealtliy  West  India  merchant, 
and  MJ.  for  Sandwidi,  and  traced  hia  descent  from  a  French 
FnHestant  nAuee,  wlto  had  come  over  to  England  in  the 
leth  cmtniy.  His  moUier  was  ^e  daughter  of  an  American 
loyalist.   After  being  educated  at  nrioaa  sefaot^  in  and 
nsar  Londoiif  young  Manyat  entered  the  naval  aerriee  in 
SeptflnAer,  1806,  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Imp^riense, 
4<gDiiaj«ocamaadedbytheeMmted  Lord  Cochrane.  Under 
this  danng  eoonunder  be  was  engaged  in  npmrds  of  fifty 
actioas,  «  more  or  leas  impmiuice,  off  t«  Frendi  am 
Meditenanean  coasta  dnring  the  next  three  years.  In  one 
he  was  left  tta  dead  on  the  deck  of  a  dtip  which  he  had 
boarded,  and  only  recovered  when  a  fellow  midshipman, 
who  bad  a  Badge  against  him,  tonched  bis  snpposed  dead 
body  with  us  foot,  uid  began  to  mo^ise  in  rather  ancompU- 
mentary  terms  on  his  prematare  exit  from  life.   The  reputa- 
tion for  gallantry  and  ability  which  he  acqoired  anderXord 
Cochrane,  was  amply  sostained  by  his  conduct  nnder  other 
oommandoB  daring  three  additional,  yean  of  serrice  as  a 
midshipDun.   On  Ibar  or  fiTe  occadons  he  aaved  men  from 
drownii^  by  leaping  orerboardi  at  the  risk  of  bis  own  life. 
On  one  snch  occasion  he  saved  the  lile  of  a  stm  William 
Cobbett,  then  his  follow  nidsh^nuuL  At  amthn  time,  on 
jumping  OTgrfaoard  in  an  attempt  to  saw  a  sailor's  life,  he 
found  to  his  honor  the  nun  bleeding  from  the  maw  of  one 
three  shariu  that  mre  following  the  ship  i  and  he  had 
given  himself  over  for  lost  before  he  was  pidced  sp.  In 
161S  he  was  appointed  to  his  tieotenancy  on  board  the 
Bnidgle  sloop,  ^ence  he  removed  to  the  Meweaatlei  sent 
under  Lord  George  Btoart,  to  cniise  off  the  American  coast 
He  attained  a  eommander'a  ruk  in  181S.   In  1630  he  com- 
manded the  Beacon  sloc^  off  St.  Helena,  whence  ho  ex- 
dunged  into  the  Bosario,  in  which  he  broncht  home  daplicate 
despatches  announcing  the  death  of  Napoleon.   After  being 
employed  far  some  time  in  the  preventive  service,  he  was 
appointed  in  March  1633  to  the  Lame,  18  gens,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tiie  East  Indies.  He  wss  senior  naval  officer  in 
tfaeattadconBaiigBon,aiidinPeeemherl884heaec«i^anied 
Sir  Robert  Bale  in  dw  expeditien  nptheBaasefn  Biver.  His 
nod  services  in  the  East  indieB  procored  him  the  thanks  of 
ue  gov«nuH>-genetal  ud  rnndi  distiaetioD  at  home.  In 
Jane  18S5  he  reecdved  the  decoration  of  O.B.,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Royal  Hnmane  Sociefy  awarded  him  its 
Bcdal  for  having  saved  so  msny  lives  from  drowning.  From 
November  18S8  to  November  1630  he  oeomunded  the 
Ariadne  in  the  Cfaamiel  service ;  and  it  was  at  this  time, 
when  he  was  approaching  bis  fortieth  year,  that  he  began  his 
career  as  a  novuist  by  the  publication  of  his  '  Frank  Mild- 
may.'   This  was  followed  at  brief  intervals  during  the  next 
sixteen  year*  by  his  other  well-known  writings,  most  of 
them  novels  of  sea-life— '  Peter  Simple,*  'Jacob  Faithfdl,' 
'Japbet  in  Search  of  a  Father,'  'The  King's  Own/* Mr. 
Hidahipnaa  Ea^/  *  Newton  Forster/  *  The  Fsdia  of  Many 
Ts]c%* '  Bsttlin  the  Beefsr,*  'Snarly^yov,  or  the  Dog-Fien^' 
'The  Children  of  the  New  Forest,' '  Olla  FedridL*  'The 
Pirate  and  Oie  Three  Gntten^'  *The  Phantom  Ship/  *Poor 
Jack,* '  The  Poacher,' '  Msstermsn  Besdy,'  *  Percival  Keene,' 
'  The  Narrative  of  Montiear  ^olet  in  California,  dM.* '  The 
Settlers  in  Canada,*  *  The  Mission,  or  Scenee  in  Africa,' '  The 
Privateer's  Han,'  and  '  Val^'  The  meriU  of  tbeee  works 
aa  amusing  works  of  adventure  and  daaeription  are  univers- 
ally known.   Besides  these,  he  publidied  in  1687  a  work  of 
a  differeut  class,  '  A  Code  of  Signals  for  the  use  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  Merchant  Service/— which  was  adopted  by 
KOvenunMit,  aad  ia  now  in  genenl  qbo  by  our  own  and  aU 
foreign  navies,  and  which  procured  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Hcmour  from  Louis  Philippe.   He  also  published 
in  1836  in  two  series  <tf  three  volnmes  each,  *A  Diaryin 
Ametica,  with  remsrits  «i  its  Xnstitntiou,*  a  woric  which 
cave  great  offonee  to  the  Americana  by  its  satirical  spirit. 
It  is  said  that  the  free  expresnon  of  f^ions  by  Captain 
Maxrytt  against  the  practice  of  tmpressmeot  was  the  cause 
of  his  not  having  been  raised  to  higher  professieoal  rank. 
For  a  year  ox  more  before  hia  death  he  was  laid  aside  from 


j  daly  and  Htenry  labour  by  ui  illness  arising  from  the  bunt 
ing  of  several  blood-vesBds,  He  died  athia  rendence  at 
Lang^iam,  Norfolk,  on  the  Sad  of  Awnst,  1648,  aged  fifty- 
six  years.  By  lus  marriase  with  Qitheii&e,  dai^ter  of 
Sir  Stephen  Snairp,  once  chan^-d'affaires  at  the  court  of 
Russia,  he  had  rix  diildren.  Of  two  of  hu  sons  who  had 
entered  the  navy,  one  perilled,  before  his  father's  deatib,  in 
the  Avenger  steamer;  one  of  hia  daughters  has  nnoe 
appeared  as  a  writer  of  novels.  Of^tain  Marryat  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

MARS,  ANNE-FRANCOISE-HYPPOLITE  BOUTET, 
known  as  MADEMOISELLE  MARS,  was  bom  in  Paris  on 
the  9th  of  Februa^,  1778;  her  father  being  the  actor  Monvel 
of  the  The&tre  Montansier ;  her  mother  a  conntry  actress 
named  Maia-Bontet.  She  appeared  before  she  was  ten  years 
<M  in  JnvMiile  puts,  and  in  1793  she  already  filled  at  the 
Theatre  Feydean,  what  on  the  FteaA  stage  ate  called  *lm 
roles  d'ingAmes.*  She  met  iHth  a  generous  patroness  in 
Mademoiselle  Gonta^  then  tte  leading  actress  in  cmnedy, 
and  received  from  her  the  best  training  for  the  cast  of  char- 
aeters  whidi  her  eari^  talents  pointed  cat  as  her  own.  After 
ehe  had  made  herself  fomiliar  with  these  parts  of  the  young 
giri,  she  was  induced,  still  directed  by  HademinBelle  Ciontat, 
to  attempt  *  les  jeanes  amoBieases ; '  in  whidi  character  she 
saoeeeded  to  the  first  place,  after  the  retirement  of  Mesdemoi- 
selles  M^ray  and  Lange  in  1798.  I^e  was  then  twenty. 
Her  fine  talent  was  very  gradaal  in  its  development,  nor  did 
the  pablie  at  all  foresee  what  she  would  become.  It  was  not 
oatil  180S  that  her  first  marked  suooess  had  been  obtained. 
In  that  year  the  part  of  a  deaf  and  damb  pupil  of  the 
Abbd  de  rEp£e,  in  the  piece  of  that  name,  having  been 
assigned  to  her,  she  displayed  so  mveh  feeling,  ingennousnesa^ 
and  grace  in  its  performance  that  ftwoa  tiiat  night  idie  todc 
rank  aa  one  of  the  great  eomie  aetreases.  nm  tidents 
rapidly  increased  under  Uie  iaflneace  of  cordial  owoarsge- 
ment.  Her  kind  instructress,  Msdemoiselle  Contat,  tw^ 
leave  of  the  stage  in  1809,  leaving  the  inheritance  of  her 
'r^ertoire*  to  be  divided  between  Mademcnselle  Mars  xad 
Mademoiselle  Leverd,  which  gave  rise  to  a  long  contest 
between  the  rival  staTs.  The  former  however  soon  distanced 
all  oMnpetitors,  and  for  a  space  of  thirh^  years  stood  at 
the  head  of  all  Frendi  actresses  in  genteel  comedv,  gainii^ 
a  new  sneeess  in  everr  new  part,  down  to  that  of  Mademin- 
ssUe  de  Belle-Id^  in  Damans  drama,  whidi  she  plmd  fortbe 
first  time  w  the  Snd  of  A^,  1880,  ndieii  she  had  paand 
the  age  of  three-soore. 

Yet,  although  she  never  refused  to  take  the  leading  chai^ 
aeten  fn  ph^  of  tike  new  adutd,  and  in  eadi  adiieved  a  new 
triumph,  she  WM  to  the  last  i^rpoeed  to  the  modem  nmancista^ 
and  generally  required  extensm  changes  to  be  made  in  her 
own  parts.  Victor  Huso  and  the  elder  Dumas  were  some- 
times embarrassed  b^  her  criticisms  and  strictures,  and  the 
lattOT,  in  hia  *  MtfouHres,*  has  described  eome  piqnant  dis- 
putes of  this  nature  between  the  actress  and  the  dramatists. 
But  her  grandest  delineatiou  were  in  the  earlier  drama, 
espMially  in  tiie  comedies  of  Molito.  In  the  lady  of 
fashion,  in  the  coquette  of  the  bean  monde,  eveir  spectator 
felt  the  cdlected  seU-possession,  the  foJness  of  attention 
mth  whidi  she  performed  these  characters.  It  was  her 
resolnte  will  and  exteaordinaiy  ability  which  alone  kept  alive 
a  respect  for  the  eariier  dramatic  literature  in  the  house  to 
whicn  she  belonged,  when  adozen  theatees  and  tStj  modem 
dramatists  were  endeavearing  to  subvert  it. 

Those  sriu  nerar  saw  Mademoiselle  Mars  on  the  stage, 
can  ftmn  no  idea  <tf  the  simplicity,  the  seeming  artlesanes^ 
the  graceful  elegance  of  h^  acting ;  nor  of  the  music  of  lur 
v/iioe,  so  distinet  that  the  veiy  letters  seemed  printed  in  it,  nor 
of  the  exquisite  expression  of  her  smile.  Hn  form  was 
very  fine,  her  gait  easr  yet  majestic,  her  costume  remarkably 
elegant  and  distin^isnea.  She  was  one  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Th^tre  Fran^us,  and  her  yearly  rent  from  thia 
source  amounted  to  40,000  francs;  and,  in  1816,  Louis 
XVIII.  settled  on  her  as  well  as  on  Talma  a  pension  of 
30,000  francs.  The  hotel  in  which  she  lived  was  open  to 
die  moat  celebrated  foreign  as  well  as  native  artists  and 
literati,  some  of  ^om  were  daily  to  be  seen  paying  their 
court  to  her.  She  was  sednlovsly  attentive  to  the  critics  and 
fonilletonists,  all  of  whom  vied  with  eadi  etiwr  In  deecrilunc 
her  performanees.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  March  1841 
she  appeared  for  the  last  time  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  in  the  'Misanthrope*  and  the  'Fkosaes  Confi- 
dences.* It  wss  of  course  a  benefit  night,  and  for  the  1^ 
time  she  pofotmed  the  parts  of  Cdim^ne  and  Anminte  SU 
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died  on  the  aoth  of  Much  1647,  ha  death  having  been 
Bccalented,  if  not  canasd:*  bj  the  haUt  of  having  her  haiz 
dyed  ereiy  ten  daji.  Cue  left  behind  her  a  tottmie  of 
600,000  fnnei. 

HARSHALSEA.  The  Court  of  the  Manhalaea  and  the 
Palace  Coort  were  abolished  by  the  Btatnte  12  &  13  Viet, 
c.  101.  Their  procedure  and  the  costs  of  actions  therein 
had  for  some  time  before  been  the  object  of  aoimadversion 
hy  the  press,  whose  remarks,  however  apparently  wdl 
founded,  amooated  to  no  more  than  the  nniv^sal  complaint 
of  the  costs  incident  to  legal  proceedings.  The  Palace  Coart 
had  not  long  before  been  repnted  Royal  Conunisnimen 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  metropolis. 

MARSHFIELD.  [Glodcxstbrshirb.1 

MARSlLEACEiB,  or  RHIZOCARFE^,  PepperworU  or 
Bhitoearpat  a  nataral  order  of  Aqaatic  Plants,  with  creeping 
sterna  bearing  leaves,  wliieh  are  vsaally  dinded  into  three  or 
more  coneats  porticnu,  and  have  a  cirdnate  vernation.  Tlie 
froetifintion  is  produced  at  tba  base  of  the  leaf-atallu,  and 
etmdits  of  sporocarps  and  involneraa  inclosing  dnrtered 
wgans,  which  consiBt  of  antheridian  and  pistillidian  cells. 
The  germinating  body  has  an  oval  form,  and  occasionally  a 
mammilla  on  one  side,  whence  roots  and  leaves  proceed. 
The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  ditches  or  innndated 
places.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  so  mach  by 
climate  as  by  situation ;  thus  they  have  been  detected  in 
various  i>artB  of  Eorope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  chiefly 
however  in  temperate  latitudes.  Theirposition  is  between 
Z^fcopodiaceai  and  JvMtrmanniaeecB.  The  species  nnmbor 
about  30,  the  prindpaf  of  which  are — Pilularia,  Mariilea, 
AzoUa  and  SaMnia.   (Balfour,  Oaa-Book  of  BoUuw.) 

UARTAOON.  [Liuuu.  S.  1.] 

MARTIN,  JOHN,  was  born  at  a  house  called  the  East- 
land Ends,  H^rdon  Bridge,  neur  Hotham,  Northnmberland, 
on  the  19th  (tf  July,  1769.  Hia  eaily  ambitiott  being  to 
become  a  painter,  his  father,  as  the  best  wa^  of  turning  his 
desire  to  profitable  account,  apprenticed  mm  to  a  coach- 
maker  at  Newcastle  (whither  the  hmily  had  removed)  to 
leam  heiald-paintiDg.  Here  however  he  only  remained  a 
few  months ;  and,  his  indentures  having  been  cancelled,  he 
was  then  placed  with  an  Italian  painter  named  Boni&cio 
Mdsso,  the  father  of  Charles  Muss,  who  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction as  an  enamel  painter.  With  him  young  Martin 
removed  to  liondon  in  September,  1806,  and  soon  after,  not 


1664,  p.  246,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  leading  &da 


tectnre  which  has  since  been  ao  valuAle  to  me.  I  was,  at 
this  time,  during  the  day  employed  by  Mr.  C.  Muss's  finu 
painting  on  chma  and  glasa,  by  which,  and  making  water- 
colour  drawings  and  teadiinb  I  aapporied  myself:  in  fact, 
mine  was  a  stmggUng  attiatw  lifis  when  I  maniad,  widdh  I 
did  at  nineteen." 

His  marriage  stimulated  him  to  a  bolder  course.  He 
determined  to  paint  a  large  picture,  and  by  a  month's  appli- 
cation produced  in  1812  his  first  work,  'Sodak  in  search  of 
the  Waten  of  Oblivion.'  Before  it  left  bis  hands  his  hopes 
noeived  ft  severe  blow;  he  "overheard  the  men  who  were 
to  place  it  in  the  frame  disputing  as  to  which  was  the  top  of 
the  pietote.'*  It  was  a  mistake  eaay  enough  to  make;  but 
(otce  in  the  frame  the  top  of  the  {notnre  would  not  be  again 
in  danger  of  being  taken  for  the  bottom.  It  fband  a  pXaea 
in  tfae  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  ^d,  what  was  better,  ft 
porchaser  for  60  guineas,  in  Mr.  Manning,  a  bank  director. 
He  followed  op  biB  success  by  sending  to  the  British  Insti- 
tution an  '  Expulsion  Paradise,'  and  to  the  Aoulemy  is 
1814  'Clytie,*  a  work  which  was  hung  in  the  ante-room,  as 
was  also  his  larger  and  more  ambitions  picture,  'Joshua 
commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  still.'  At  Uie  British  Insti- 
tution, where  the  '  Joshua '  was  again  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing spring,  it  was  placed  in  a  post  of  honour,  and  awarded 
the  prize.  Martin  was  ezceauvdy  angry  with  the  Academy 
for  this  treatment  of  his  "  grand  work,"  and  the  breach  was 


sever  healed :  he  removecT  hia  name  from  the  Academy's 
books  as  a  candidate  for  membuship,  and  as  a  neeassaiy 
consequence,  according  to  the  laws  of  tu  Academy,  he  never 
received  any  academic  distinction.  With  the  ^ebize  itsdf, 
and  the  success  it  mat  with,  he  vaa  however  abundantly 
satisfied.  "  The  oonfidwure  I  had  in  my  powers,"  Martin 


vxitea, "  was  jnatified,  for  the  snoeess  of  my '  Joabii '  moid 
a  new  en  to  me.  In  1818  I  removed  to  a  raperioi  mqi^ 
snd  had  to  devote  ngr  time  nwinly  to  executing  snns  ioou- 
diatelv  profitable  works ;  Imt  in  1819  I  piodwsd  the '  Fdl 
of  Babylon,*  which  was  aectrnd  only  to  the  '  BeUiuw'  is 
the  attention  it  exdted.  The  folio  wmg  year  csne '  Msd«tlL* 
one  of  my  most  saccesafal  landscapes ;  then,  in  ISSl, '  fi^ 
ahaizar's  Feast,*  an  elaborate  pietare,  wbidi  ooenped  s  nit 
in  executing,  and  which  recdved  the  prenuua  of  90QL  tm 
the  British  Institution." 

These  works,  and  especially  the  '  Belshaaisr's  Featt,'  vcn 
of  a  kind  then  quite  new,  and  took  the  London  public  Ij 
stoim.  A  sturdy  oppoution  was  raised;  bat  for  tu  time  it 
was  home  down  by  tne  swelling  tide  of  popdsritv.  Itm 
loudly  declared— and  pretty  widely  beUeved— taat  a  nev 
era  was  opened  to  art,  aa  well  as  to  the  painter's seU;  ui 
the  engravingi  qnidtnr  mad*  the  artists  "sablimsstrk" 
&niiliu' fimra  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Norn 
ho  dow  to  fdlow  np  hii  moeess :  *  Ihe  Destmetioa  of  Ho- 
enlaneom  *  appeared  is  1623;  the '  Seventh  FUgoe' and  tk» 
'  Paphias  Bower ;  *  in  1624,  the  '  Creation ; '  in  1828,  tltt 
'  Deluge ; '  and  in  1828  the  '  Fall  of  Nineveh,'  peifasoi  tht 
most  popular  of  all  his  pictures  aftor  the  '  BeUhamr.  Hi 
vras  noWj  however,  so  much  engroaaed  with  eogTariiig,  ud 
with  vanoDs  schemes  for  tfae  improvement  of  Londoo,  ad 
other  engineerins  ^jects,  that  for  a  while  his  penal  n 
somewhat  less  diligently  employed,  and  whui  he  renuu^ 
its  exercise  he  discovered  that  tke  spell  waa  broken.  HIi 
later  pictures  indeed  found  admirers,  but  they  were  few  u 
compared  to  those  which  greeted  his  earlier  woiks,  and  in- 
finitely less  enthusiastic.  Yet  he  went  on  to  the  last  puil' 
ing  subjects  no  less  awful  than  those  wfaidi  had  oiipiiai^ 
captivated  the  public  eye.  Thosdnringthelasttwdveorfbit 
teen  yeaxa  of  his  life  he  painted—'  The  Death  of  Moan,'  id 
*  The  Death  of  Jacob,'  1638 The  Eve  of  the  Deluge,' '  Tht 
Assuaging  of  the  Waters,*1840; '  The  Celestid  City  and  Einr 
of  Bliss,'  and  'Pandemonium,*  1841;  ' Flight  ioto  Ecrpt,' 
1843 ;  '  Christ  stilling  the  Tempest,*  and  '  Canute  the  Omt 
rebnUng  his  CourtierB,'  1843 ;  '  Morning,*  and  '  ETesioft' 
1644;  'The  judgment  of  Adam  and  Eve,^ and 'The  Fall  «I 
Adam,'  1845;  °  Evening— coming  Storm,'  1646;  'Aithor 
and  ^de  in  the  Happy  VaUey,*  1849 ;  '  The  I^  Mm,' 
1660;  *  Valley  of  thoThamM  viewed  fiom  BiduwDd  Hill,' 
1661. 

The  laat  picture  he  exhibited  during  his  life  wasa'Scena 
in  a  Forest— Twili^t  *  (1862).  He  waa  sow  engaged  on  ■ 
series  of  three  gnnd  paintings,  illastntive  of  the  'Uit 
Judnient,'  which  he  fondly  ho^  would  be  his  msstci-wd;, 
andlie  laboured  steadily  at  these  till  a  few  w«^  bdbie  Ui 
dedh.  ThessuffierinynMerapardyticattaekhesstodinto 
hope  ftf  improving  his  hedth  to  Doui^aB,  Ide  of  Msa,  when, 
at  th«  house  of  "niomaa  Wilson,  Esq.,  he  died  Febnui7  dth, 
1864.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  londy  cemetery  of 
Kirk  Bradden,  on  the  Strang  Road,  a  few  miles  from  DonMi- 
Hia  three  pictures, '  The  Last  Judgment,' '  The  Great  D« 
of  Wrath,'  and  '  The  Plains  of  Heaven,*  have  since  hiidenh 
been  exhibited  in  London  and  the  provinces.  As  mi^t  ba 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  circuit 
stances  under  which  thejr  were  painted,  suffering  under  w 
infirmities  of  age,  with  mind  and  body  both  enfeebled, 
are  comparative  failures,  having  all  the  worst  fudti  us 
mannerisms  of  the  painter's  earUu  pietom,  and  ody 
of  their  redeeming  excellences. 

Martin  was  undonbtedly  an  ordinal  puatar^indpoMB" 
a  veiy  conddardila  ahare  of  inugmatiim ;  and  in  the  «?>|*' 
lion  <rf  nutoialgnndenr  and  toior,-— the  vartntnaod  BiigU 

of  nature,  in  oontnat  with  the  weaknaaa  and  littUMi  " 
man, — ^he  was  eminently  sacceaafnl.  At  least  until  hy  n* 
petition  the  conception  had  been  rendered  common-pUc«aa<> 
unimpreadve,  thia  waa  us^usationabl^  the  ease ;  and  tlie  bd- 
pandbled  popnlariW  of  hu  early  pictures,  wlule  the  o>>fi~ 
ner  was  new,  can  be  readily  nndetstood.  Bat  Martin  did 
not  perceive  that  his  was  a  trick  of  s^la  which  would  not 
bear  often  repeating ;  and  he  kept  on  covering  acres  of  can- 
vas with  interminable  vistas  of  buildings,  ^s  np(»  I^^'.** 
buildii^  never  could  have  existed  in  redity,  aid  crowdjn^ 
the  roads  and  fields  with  myriads  of  littls  iniigdfieiM 
figures,  and  clothing  the  whole  in  floods  of  atonny  gloomsBa 
twilight,  with  flaahea  of  jagged  lightning  or  atnam  «f  w- 
ding  sunshine ;  never  advancing  beyond  a  harih  and  BuewV 
toodi,  or  attdniiv  to  anything  better  than  a  crude aadew* 
vcmtional  ayatem  oi  ewiur.  Seeing  ody  two,  or  at 
thne^  of  hia  ^etoxaa,  he  might  be  pnawoaaed  a  vu  <■ 
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lonu ;  lediig  all^  wlifle  acdmowMmig  Iiii  tiint,  H  it 
^fficalt  not  to  feel  itupriie  at  hii  denewnciei  of  taste,  ob- 
Kmtioa,  lud  jodnaent. 

Ithaa  been  said  that  during  many  yean  the  nibjeet  of  the 
iB^tntrcmeat  of  Loadon  oceapied  much  of  hie  time  and 
fitat^  Am  early  u  18SS  his  ideas  had  taken  a  definite 
Juft,  and  he  gave  them  to  the  public  in  a  '  Phm  for  supply- 
ing vith  pore  water  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
ud  improving  the  western  end  of  the  metropolis ; '  and  he 
cratioaed  to  publish  new  and  revised  editions  almost  down 
to  hii  death.  The  following  is  his  own  ac count  of  his 
libottn  in  this  line,  contained  in  his  contribution  to  the 
'AUienieDm*  already  referred  to:  "My  attention  was  first 
oecnpied  in  eadeaTonrin^  to  procnre  an  improved  supply  of 
pore  wattr  to  Ltmdon,  divertug  the  sewage  firam  the  nver, 
ad  nndering  it  aTailable  as  numore ;  and  in  1827  and  1828 
1  paUished  plana  for  the  purpose.  In  1629  I  published 
fDuer  plans  for  aeeomplishiog  the  same  objects  by  different 
luu^  nmely,  a  weir  across  the  Thames,  and  for  draining 
tbamanby  Isnds,  Ac.,  &c.  In  1832, 1834, 1836, 1838, 1842, 
1643,  1S45,  and  1847, 1  pnbliahed  and  repnblished  additional 
ptrticnlsn,  being  so  bent  apon  my  object  that  I  was  deter- 
mined never  to  abandon  it,  and  thoagh  I  have  reaped  no 
other  Advantage,  I  have  at  least  the  s^sfaction  of  knowing 
thit  the  agitation  thus  kept  up  constantly,  solely  by  myself 
hai  renlted  in  a  vast  alteration  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  water  supplied  by  the  companies,  and  in  the  esta- 
btishmeot  of  a  Bou^  of  Health,  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
sTeDtuUy  cany  oot  most  of  the  objects  I  have  been  so  long 
nrgi&;.  Amongst  the  other  proposius  which  I  have  advanced 
ii  mj  rulway,  connecting  the  river  and  docks  with  all  the 
tailing  that  divnge  from  London,  and  apparently  approved 
by  the  Railway  Termini  Commissioners,  as  the  line  they 
iatiijute  coinddu  with  that  mbmitted  by  me,  and  published 
in  thrir  retort; — the  principle  of  rail  adopted  by  the  Great 
Veitem  hne ;  the  lij^thonse  for  the  sands,  appropriated  by 
Ht.  M^ilker  in  bis  Majdin  Saud  Lighthouse  ;  the  flat  anchor 
and  wire  cable  ;  mode  of  ventilatmg  coal  mines ;  floating 
barbour  and  pier  ;  iron  ship,  and  various  other  inventions  of 
tomparatively  minor  importance,  bat  all  coudaciug  to  the 
pnt  ends  of  improving  the  health  of  the  country,  increasing 
the  prodnce  of  1^  land,  and  funustuDg  emidoyomit  for  the 
PHple  in  remanerative  works."  He  also  took  oat  patents 
lot  inter  and  sewer-pipes,  &c. 

Besides  his  great  pictures,  Mr.  Martin  painted  a  great 
Mmberof  water-colour  landscapes,  very  elaborately  wrought 
out ;  he  also  made  some  drawings  for  books,  including '  Para- 
ge Lost,*  and '  Paradise  Regained,'  the '  Pilgrim's  Progress,* 
dc,  for  vrhich  he  received  large  sums,  but  which,  though 
moist  in  their  day,  now  seem  for  the  most  part  strangely 
iiufiatons  as  illnstrationg.  For  the  Milton  iUutntions  be 
ii  Mid  to  have  received  8000  guineas. 

HARTINSITE,  a  Mineral,  which  is  composed  of  91  per 
eent.  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  9  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
■n^neaa.   It  comes  from  the  saline*  d  Haaafurth.  (Dana, 

Jfwffu/Ofjr.) 

UARTOCK.  fSoiutaaRSHinB.] 
MASYSVILLE.  rCALiroaHiA,&S.] 
MASHAM.  [Yoaiseias.] 
MASSICOT.  [Lbad.] 

Materia  medica.  [Thbeupkdtios,  S.  2.1 
MATHEW,  the  rev.  THEOBALD,  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance  in  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Thomastown,  county  of 
l^pperaiy,  October  10,  1790.  His  father,  an  iU^timate 
nember  of  Uie  family  of  the  earls  of  Llandaff,  died  while 
ha  duldrsn  were  young,  and  Theobald  was  enabled  by  the 
^hm  of  ttie  C^ntesB  of  Llandaff  and  Lady  Elisabeth 
Milhew,  to  proceed  to  the  academy  of  Kilkecny,  and  after- 
*irit  to  8L  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  where  he  remained 
ntil  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  ue  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1914.  He  was  appointed  to  a  nisaionary  charge  at  Cork, 
viiere  his  influence  was  great  among  the  rich  and  the  poor 
ilib:  on  his  appointment  to  this  mission  he  received  from 

pope,  GtMory  XVI.,  the  degree  of  D.D.,  with  a  dispensa- 
ti'V  enabling  him  to  hold  property.  Among  other  benefits 
Tbich  Father  Mathew  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Cork  was  the  establishment  of  a  religious  society  for  the 
P*iip«e  of  visitine  the  sick  and  needy,  on  the  model  of  the 
*ocieties  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul :  this  iuatttation  obtained 
the  wana  approbation  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law  CommisaioBera 
^  1834.  About  four  yean  lata-  he  ma  rmnaated  to  lend 

aid  to  a  tanpennee  aasociaUon  fwmed  in  Cork.  He 
iwtaiihe  aaioeiation  and  became  itapreaidant  j  and  defnting 


htmadf  beart  and  aool  to  the  poaoelul  agitation,  he  bad  the 
aatta&ctimi  to  Bee  within  a  faw  roonttia  no. less  than  160,000 
oonverts  in  Corii  akm.  S]UendiBg  his  sphere  of  aetim 
he  commenced  a  '  progress '  through  the  west  of  Ireland, 
where  proportionate  resutta  were  seen ;  wherever  be  went 
the  crowds  that  flocked  to  '  Father  Msthew  *  to  take  the 
pledge  of  temperance  were  so  numerous,  that  they  could 
only  be  kept  m  control  by  the  military  and  police.  The 
same  results  followed  in  all  the  towns  which  he  visited  ia 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  at  Dublin,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London,  where, 
regardless  of  creed  and  country,  he  went  about  doing  good, 
and  raising  the  squalid  objects  of  pity  and  compassion  to 
self-respect,  independence,  and  indostiy.  It  ought  to  be 
added,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  mission  Father  Mathew 
did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  bia  tempOTal  prospects ;  a  di»- 
tilleiy  in  the  south  of  Ireland  which  beloii«d  to  bis  brother, 
and  formerly  {mnrided  him  witii  almost  all  his  income,  being 
shut  up  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  against  the  use  of 
ardent  spirita  His  services  in  the  cause  of  monlity  and 
religitfu  having  been  recognised  by  statesmen  of  all  shades  of 
(pinion,  her  Majesty  granted  to  Fathnr  Mathew  out  of  the 
avil  list  an  annuify  of  300/.  a  year — a  sum,  which  thou^ 
am]^  in  itself,  is  understood  to  nave  been  little  more  than 
Bumcient  to  keep  up  the  payments  on  policies  of  assurance 
upon  his  life  obtained  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  creditors ; 
and  a  private  subscription  was  entered  upon  for  his  assistance. 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  December  18S6 :  having  from  the 
state  of  his  health  been  for  some  yean  incapacitated  for 
active  labours. 

MAYACACE£,jlfti^racf,  a  natural  order  of  Endogenoua 
mosB-like  Plants,  ereepmg  over  damp  places,  with  narrow 
leaves,  reaembling  Spidu-Worta,  bnt  Offering  in  their 
l-celled  anthers,  carpels  opposite  the  inner  divisions  of  tlte 
perianth,  l-called  ovaiy  and  c^nole,  and  parietal  plaooitaa. 
The  speaea,  four  in  nnmbw,  an  names  of  North  America. 
They  are  of  no  known  nae,    (Bilfonr,  Clau-Booi  ^ 

MATO,  HERBERT,  M-D.,  a  distinguished  medical 
writer,  whose  works  on  Physiology,  altboagh  now  to  some 
extent  superseded,  were  in  considerable  advance  of  his  time. 
The  first  by  which  he  made  himself  known  was, '  Anatomical 
and  Physical  Commentaries,*  published  in  8vo  in  1622; 
foUovred  by  a  smaller  wor^  in  12mo  in  1625,  '  A  Course  of 
DissBctitms  for  the  Use  of  Students.'  In  1827  he  published 
in  8vo,  *  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,*  of  which  several 
editions  have  been  published  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  folio, 

*  A  Series  of  Engravings  intraded  to  illostrate  the  Structure 
of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  in  Man.'  On  the  eatiibKab- 
meat  of  King's  College  be  was  sppmnted  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Pbynolc^,  which  office  he  held  tiU  1836, 
when  he  left  in  consequence  of  having  become  a  candid^ 
for  a  sinular  office  at  University  College.  In  1837  he  issued 
'The  Philosophy  of  Living,'  in  8vo  and  12mo;  and  the 

*  Management  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,'  in  12mo  ;  in  1840, 
in  8vo,  *  A  treatise  on  Syphilis ; '  and  in  1842, '  The  Nervoua 
System  and  its  Functions.*  About  this  time  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  theory  of  mesmerism,  and  wrote  many  papen 
in  the  'Medical  Oazette,*  strongly  advocating  his  newly- 
adopted  opinions.  Sahseqnently  he  also  adopted  hydronathy. 
His  practice  as  a  medical  man  fell  off,  and  he  at  lengu 
removed  to  Oermany,  in  order  to  follow  bia  profesuon  as  a 
hydropathist.  He  settled  at  Bad-Weilbach,  near  Mains,  on 
the  Rhin^  and  there  died  on  Ansnst  16, 1868.  The  prodoet 
of  bia  l^er  opinions  ma  the  '  Cud- Water  Cnr^  its  use  and 
nusoaa  uamnied,*  psUisbad  in  1842 ;  and  '  Ijetteis  on  the 
Trntha  contained  in  Popular  Sspentitiona,'  iaaned  at  Frank- 
fort in  18^,  and  re-iasoed  in  London  in  1861,  with  <  Aa 
Account  of  Mesmerism.' 

MECINUS.  [CioKua.] 
MEDICINE.   [Pbtbio,  Praoticb  op,  S.  2.] 
MEERUT,  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Relation 
Provinces  into  which  the  sub-prendency  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  in  Hindustan  is  divided.   The  town  is 
situated  in  28°  67'  N.  lat,  77°  46'  E.  long.,  38  mUea  N.E. 
from  the  city  of  Delhi.    It  is  an  ancient  walled  town  of  con- 
siderable sixe,  and  is  one  of  the  military  stations  of  the 
British  anny.  The  town  contains  a  British  Protestant  church, 
which  is  160  feet  long,  84  foot  wide,  and  has  a  lofty  and 
handsome  spire ;  it  is  of  brick,  (wrered  with  atoeco,  and 
wfaitowaahed,  and  ia  altogether  a  very  sbiking  bnilding. 
Tbare  ia  also  a  British  free  aeheol.  Here  occni^d^Uai'l^l 
1867,  the  drat  important  oatbnak  dC^i^piMbi&igli^tf)^  Lc 
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Btpoyi  tn  Hindnitan.  From  Heont  tli*  mntiiiMni  nunhad 
diract  to  tbt  city  of  Delhi,  wfaare  tbej  wen  joined  by 
otiicn,  and  where  the  aged  nomliul  King  of  Delhi  wm  pro- 
elaimed  Emperor. 

MEHEMET  ALI,  Puha  of  Egypt,  w«  bora  in  the  town 
of  CnaUa,  in  Koam-ili,  ibont  the  year  1769.  He  began  life 
■a  the  keeper  of  a  amall  abop  in  hit  naUTotown ;  bnt  haTiog 
VDlanteaied  into  the  ann^,  he  guned  the  good  opinion  of  the 
governor  of  Candia  by  bu  seal  in  eoppreasing  a  rebellion  of 
the  pirates  of  that  iauind.  In  1799  ha  beadi'd  a  coDtingent 
of  300  Candian  aoldiera  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  where  b» 
co-opented  with  tbe  Britith  forces  for  die  expdaion  of  tfae 
French.  Here  be  laid  the  foundation  of  bia  militaiy  renown 
and  of  bia  political  ascendancy.  On  the  evaotiation  of  Egypt 
1^  tbe  troopa  of  tbe  Emperor  Ni^leon  I„  tbe  Saltan  nomi- 
nated, as  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Khotrew  ;  bnt  the 
Mamelokea,  haTiag  tiaen  to  assert  their  ancient  rank  and 
inflaenee,  of  which  tbey  had  been  deprived  daring  the 
oecnpation  of  their  country  1^  tbe  French,  chose  Mebemet 
All  aa  thor  vieeroir.  In  1606  he  waa  made  Pasha  of  Cairo, 
to  whioh  IB  tiie  nlloving  year  waa  added  tbe  Pashilie  of 
Alenodiia,  aa  »  reward  for  hia  Mrrieea  readned  to  the 
Ottoman  Empir*.  No  aoooer  howsver  had  he  gained  tfaia 
pitch  at  power  than  he  tnmed  against  Us  old  eoniederatea 
the  Mamelokea— 470  of  whom  he  murdered  in  the  citadel  of 
Cairo,  while  the  rest,  to  the  namber  of  ISOO,  were  massacred 
tbroDghthe  coantiy:  an  end  was  thoa  pot  to  a  torbolent 
and  fermidable  race  which  bad  kept  Egypt  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  warfare  for  upwards  of  400  years.  After  tlw 
destruction  of  tbe  Mamelnkes,  Mebemet  Ali  made  himself 
master  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  obtained  from  the  saltan  die 
government  of  that  part  of  the  eoantry,  tbe  revenue  of  which 
he  considerably  increased  by  raising  the  land-tax  and  tbe 
custom  duties  on  its  internal  trade.  In  1811  be  was  sent 
against  the  Wahabls,  a  &natieal  sect  of  the  Moslems,  who 
had  pillaged  the  holy  cities  of  Mem  and  Medina,  and  whom 
he  snbdocd  after  aix  yeui  of  eonatant  wat&re,  ud  at  a  vast 
sacrifice  <d  men  and  money.  When  the  Greek  insnrnetion 
against  the  Porte  broke  out,  he  offered  to  iako  part  in  the 
redaction  of  that  coantiy :  hia  fleet  accordingly  sailed  for 
the  Morea  in  the  summer  of  1824,  under  Ibruiim  Paaha, 
who  however  was  obliged  to  retire  after  the  battle  of 
Navarino  in  18S7.  In  1630  the  administzation  of  tlw  island 
of  Candia  waa  confided  to  Mebemet  Ali ;  hot  he  had  greater 
schemes  in  his  view.  He  aimed  at  obtaining  possesrioa  of 
Syria  ;  and  pleading  aa  an  excuse  bis  desire  to  recover  pos- 
session of  some  Egy|>tian8  who  bad  settled  in  that  country, 
he  invaded  Syria,  with  a  lar^  army  tuder  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  soon  reduced  it  to  submission.  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  but  the  Vice- 
roy of  Eg^t  could  not  remain  content  with  hia  own  vice- 
regal temtoiT}  and  peace  was  only  made  between  the 
viceroy  and  the  saltan  rMAHMOB  II.]  oy  tfae  interfisrence  of 
the  Stttopsaa  powers  in  1833.  Syria  waa  oeded  to  Mehemet 
Ali  on  hn  acknowledging  himself  a  Tassal  <tf  the  Pmte.  He 
remained  in  qalet  possession  of  Sjrria  as  well  aa  Egypt  until 
1889,  when  nis  nominal  master,  the  Sultan,  jwloas  and 
nmrj  of  the  sway  of  so  fonnidable  a  rival,  suit  an  anny  and 
fleet  to  expel  him  from  Syria ;  and  when  be  found  that  this 
was  impossible,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  coKtperation  of 
EnslaQd  and  the  other  European  powers.  In  tfae  summer  of 
1S40  tbe  combined  fleets  appeared  before  the  coast  of  Syria; 
^  in  tbe  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Egyptian  army  waa 
defeated  near  Beyrut,  and  l>oth  that  city  and  Acre  were 
captured,  and  Alexandria  itself  blockaded.  Mebemet  Ali 
'  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  abandoned  hia  claim  to 
Syria,  on  condition  of  the  Pasbalic  of  Egypt  being  made 
hereditary  in  hia  family.  He  coatinned  to  administer  tbe 
affairs  of  the  coontiy  until  September  1848,  whn  he  reaigned 
the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  his  ion  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  on  whoae  death  thay  pasaed  to  Abbas  Faiha  hia 
grandaoD.  Mehemet  Ali  himaelf  lived  only  a  fiw  months 
after  these  cbanges,  as  be  died  August  S,  1849,  at  the  age  of 
about  eighty  yeara.  By  hia  wives  and  concubines  he  had 
sixteen  children  ;  two  of  his  sons  he  sent  to  Paris  for  tbe 
sake  of  education.  He  was  bnried  at  Cairo  with  great  pomp 
and  splendour. 

Meoamet  Ali  was  tolersnl  in  matters  of  religion  to  an 
extent  rarely  known  among  Mohammedans.  His  constitution 
was  strong,  bis  stature  short ;  his  features,  though  dark  and 
•tern,  were  animated  and  expressive.  He  was  very  ambitions, 
yet  paitieolarl^  sensitive  to  the  opinions  formed  by  others 
as  to  his  pubbe  policy.   His  gorenusent  haa  been  extra- 


vagantly praised  by  some  writers  j  bat  it  csitsialy  wunm 

rational,  orderly,  and  enlightened  than  that  of  most  of  tW 
domiaions  of  the  Porta.  He  administered  joitioe  witlmt 
partiality,  established  police  and  law«raita,  iboliiM 
torture,  and  enconrsgsd  education.  He  did  his  Iwrt  to 
remove  the  prejudices  felt  by  bia  coaotiymsii  affinA  tbe 
introduction  of  the  arts  and  sciences  oi  Europs ;  hi  m 
went  so  far  as  to  establish  European  maaaUcUKs  ud 
machineiy  in  his  dominions,  indoding  a  priotiiu  office  far 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  joumaL  He  uio  Unui 
schools  and  colleges  for  teaching  tbe  arts  and  idenoH  wd 
naval  and  militaty  tactics.  Bnt  with  all  these  lihenl 
measures,  his  government  waa  essentially  despotic  ud 
absolute ;  and  in  order  to  support  tbe  expenditure  ntceuai; 
to  main^n  the  institoUonB  already  mentioned  aa  hirtsg 
been  introduced  by  him,  he  was  obliged  to  bare  raantui  i 
heavy  forced  taxation,  and  for  his  army  to  an  enoimoiu  coo- 
Bcription. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tbi 
Albuian  peasant  was  in  his  day  a  great  beoefoctoc  nol  od^ 
to  his  country  hut  to  sodety  at  large.  Gifted  wiih  a 
admirable  talent  for  rnmniaation,  ho  introdocsd  into  obi  li 
tbe  most  neglcnted  and  dis(»ganised  of  oountriei  the  fini 
conditions  of  a  civilised  state,  order  and  twurt^,  tosocha 
extent  that  it  is  said  that  a  traveller,  laden  with  sold, "  emU 
traverae  without  fear  the  immense  tenitories  under  hit  mr, 
from  tbe  Taurus  to  the  ^ntiers  of  Abyssinia,  between  tei 
and  Nile  and  desert."  In  the  administration  of  justice  ai 
tbe  general  management  of  his  empire  be  introduced  more  U 
equity  and  settled  principle  than  exists  at  the  present  timt 
in  any  Oriental  state.  Ha  did  bis  best  to  curb  thefsnaU&a 
of  bis  subjects  and  to  protect  the  Christian  popnlalion. 
not  only  enooorsged  commercial  intercouise  with  Euiopt, 
but  in  a  great  measure  created  it ;  and  by  varioos  entetprisc] 
of  a  grand  and  striking  character,  awakened  that  benetictl 
spirit  of  indastry  which  for  many  a  Ions  century  had  liii 
^uruant  in  Egypt.  He  first  called  into  life  the  caltiniiis 
(rf  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  which  has  since  been  pnnaed 
with  incresaing  saecess— a  laigs  portira  of  the  pndue 
being  mannfiwtaredin  hii  own  dominions,  in  &cterieieted«i 
for  that  purpose  at  his  expnue.  At  the  ssme  tima  he  pn 
a  great  impetus  to  tbe  cultivation  of  silk  in  Syria  by  the 
plantation  of  mulbeny-trees  on  an  extensive  scale.  H« 
founded  a  system  of  national  education,  of  which  no  odi  Itf 
centuries  paat  bad  conceived  tbe  idea  in  tbe  East,  and  b« 
devoted  immense  sums  to  that  purpose.  In  fact  beprojected 
and  founded  more  useful  insUlutions  than  any  Egyptiu 
ruler  since  the  days  of  Saladio.  In  addition  to  this,  thongk 
at  bis  accession  to  power  be  found  Egypt  without  a  thip  « 
a  drilled  and  disciplined  soldier,  he  found  means  to  boild  i 
fleet  and  to  form  an  army  treined  after  the  European  bdkios. 
Socb  are  the  means  by  which  the  Albanian  peaBnt,Thi 
only  learnt  to  read  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  who  oftet, 
dtmng  his  eventful  life,  did  not  know  where  to  Uy  down  tui 
head  m  safety,  became  a  powerfal  prince,  who  twice  nude 
the  Ottoman  Saltan  tremble  on  his  umme  at  Coastandao^t) 
and  whose  personal  energy  ud  nublic  impoitani  gmoia 
a  place  among  the  potentates  of  tne  earth. 

MELAM.  rCHKHI8TRT,&l.] 

MELAMINE.   [Chsjhstry,  S.  1.] 

MELAMPYRINE.   [CHSMrsTRT,  S.  S.] 

MELANOSPERMEJE,  or  FUCALES  (Harvey),  tbe  finl 
sub-class  of  tbe  dass^^.  It  consists  of  plants  of  an  olin- 
green  or  olive-brown  colour.  Fmctification  monceciom  « 
dioecious  J  spores  olive-coloured,  either  external,  or  contuoed 
singly,  or  in  groups,  in  proper  conceptacles,  each  ipoi* 
enveloped  in  a  transparent  skin  (perispore^,  simple,  ot 
finally  separating  into  several  spomles  j  aathendia,  or  traBt> 
parent  cells,  filled  with  onnge-coloaredvivadoas  wrpaxlu, 
moving  by  means  of  vibratile  dlia.  It  includes  the  fidlow 
ing  orders :—  , 

/Wneeorr-Spores  oontuned  ia  ^iheiical  eavitist  innenN 
in  the  fnad.  [Focaoxji.] 

Sporoelinaeem. — Spores  attadied  to  extanal  jointed  w 
ments,  which  are  either  free  or  compacted  together  in  knoN 
lika  masses. 

/raoMtuirMefte.— Spores  forming  indefinite  clond-Jiie 
patches,  or  covering  tbe  whole  surface  of  tbe  frond.  ^ 

DktjfoUicea. — Spores  forming  definite  groups  (son)  od  tw 
snrfece  of  the  frond. 

{7Aort^art(Ke(r.— Frond  cartilaginous  or  gdatinou^ 
posed  of  vertical  and  hoiiiontal  fiLaot^ti  intarlaeed  toiputf' 
^po.«.iwn»d.     Digi,,,d  by  Google 
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ggamptem.'^WvmA  fiKfona,  ioiiileAi  ^lont  oiteiiiL 

lH»n€j,Brituh  MarUte  Algai^ 
MEUSSIC  ACID.  [CuEMiBTKr,  S.  2.] 
UELBOURNE,  tlie  cspiuJ  of  the  colony  of  Victorii,  or 
Port  Pbiliip,  Aostr&lia,  is  lituated  on  the  YanvTam  Bivn, 
MrthebMd  of  Port  PiiiUip  Bay,  600  miles  duUntfrou 
^jim  bj  the  otwImuI  Toat«,  and  about  000  milealroia 
^(teliHle,  Uis  capital  of  South  Amtnlu.  Helboonw  has 
tgnm  into  «xiiteace  within  the  laat  SO  yean ;  it  increaiied 
npidiy  after  the  diaooveiy  of  gold  in  the  colony  in  1851, 
ud  i>  Dov  a  large  and  important  city,  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
leoan  coaunero*.  The  etreete  are  spacioai  and  laid  oat 
vith  great  regularity.  Melbourne  ooDtaini  eeveral  fioe 
baildingt,  anong  which  may  be  named  the  cathedral,  and 
RKnl  pUceaof  worship,  iiieuidinf[  chapels  fw  Episcopoliatu, 
Imlepeadeats,  PresbyterisoB,  and  Wuleyan  Methodiiita ;  a 
csuit-lMHue,  the  govemor'i  retidenoe,  a  poet'Offioe,  a  cnatom- 
Iwaie,  a  jail,  tiie  govnnaicnt  officea,  teveral  boardiog-houBee, 
Htk,  baths,  and  large  oommereul  utabliehmeDta.  Ex- 
tntin  iaproreBienta  are  being  effected,  including  an  ample 
npply  of  water  which,  has  been  bsongbt  into  the  city  from  a 
didtDMof  ao  miles.  Tha  total  revemie  of  Aecityof  Mel- 
bgaiMiDoaBt«dial803tolO^636i.6t.fidL  Of thiizevenne 
tie  eoffdntion  «apeiuled  the  pruMipal  part  in  poblie  inprove- 
wah,  Ifelboumok  tlia  teat  of  a  biihopnc;  •caiiKNcate 
tomntliamajor ;  tbereddeooeof  Uielieutenut^ovetaor; 
ud  tlu  leat  of  ^venmient 

Tbe^  finding  in  tfae  ooloay,  which  appean  to  contiaae 
withoct  much  diminndon,  attncta  nnmerons  emigcants  to 
KellwQiae,  especially  from  Great  Britain.  The  population 
of  tlti  dty  is  probably  new  more  than  40,000.  Veesele  of 
9(10  loDi  can  ascend  tfae  river  to  Melbeenie,  larger  Teeeeli 
lie  ia  HotNoo's  Bay.  WiUiamatomi^  the  pert  of  Melbottni(>, 
lift  null  town  bnilt  on  a  low  land-flat  at  Point  OellibraQd, 
«a  tlx  west  nde  of  Hobion's  Bay,  aboat  B  miles  S.  W.  from 
tiu  ettj.  It  contains  loniegood  houses.  A  railway  conneels 
WilliaiBsiown  vith  MelboiuTie  city.  By  means  of  a  pier  at 
ViUiimatowo.  having  a  commnaieation  witb  the  nilway 
lonisni,  |— gag—  aad  looda  nar  b«  landed  and  seat  on 
li  HelbeuMe 
UEU)lllTil.  [AawtnwBBiBt,  i&  l.j 
MELILLA,  a  «eaj>«rt  town  of  Harocco  bdenging  to  Spain* 
ii  Blasted  11  miles  &  from  Cape  Hae<ad-Dir,  or  Tree-Forcai, 
■  35*  8*  16-  N.  lat^S*  W.  long.,  and  has  about  3000 

iiik&bitants.  The  town  stands  on  a  peninssia  about  40  feet 
*b>H  the  sea,  aad  nnitedto  themaisutiidbyaroeky  isthmos. 
Utlills  is  one  of  the  Spanish  presidios  on  this  coast.  It  is 
inprcniable  od  the  land  nde,  and  towards  the  sea  it  is 
^^ded  by  etrocig  nun  parts.  The  fortress  has  laif;e  maga- 
and  cisterns,  and  soull  Tessels  can  enter  the  harbour. 
IlMpretidioBof  Praon-de-Velezand  Alnzemai,or  Alhuceoias, 
t*o  Mnngly  fortified  rocky  islands  between  Cape  Tret- 
FncHSBaCenta,  are  also  under  the  governor  of  Melill^ 
ns  Spanish  ^rrisoii  of  UeliUa  nombets  ahoat  1000.  The 
ut  of  the  inhabitants  are  iinr  the  moot  part  convicts  and 
edla.  IfolilJa  is  said  to  derive  its  name  tram  the  Spanish 
vndfoc  hon^,  which  is  galhectd  of  supetior  qsality  on  tiie 
■Mutun  slopes  along  this  coast 
MELISSIC  ACID.  [GaaHwraT,  8. 8.1 
UELIS3YLE.  [dujnRar,  ^.  S.] 
UBUTTA  (Kiroy),  a  name  for  a  genss  of  Insects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Hstwunoptera,  and  to  the  tribe  UclXifn-u  of 
letmllo.  Tfae  genus  as  originally  oonstitoted  by  Kirby 
otWsocd  aU  the  Honey  Bees  known  at  that  time.  This 
pias  is  new  split  up  into  nomerous  smaller  oaas.  Lescfa 
dindes  the  MeUifera  into  two  families,  AnJgmidm  and 

Ibe  AvDBBmDA  indada  the  Icdhnring  genera  :•— 


1.  ColUtm. 

4,  ffaUclmt, 
6.  Andnmm, 

6.  OiiiMta. 

7.  Mmpii. 

5.  pQMmr^. 

8.  Do^fpoda. 
10.  MeffackiU. 
IL  Oaosm. 

IS.  AnlMosopa. 
13.  Suli^ 
H  Ammiaiu, 


16.  i/oMsdk 

17.  CWftonK 
IS.  MeUda. 

18.  AMtAuUtm. 
90.  Hwiadu. 

81.  Ch^otUma, 

82.  Etioera, 
23.  Saropoda. 
34.  Antkophora. 
S5.  Apathue. 
8«.  Bmbm. 


The  CaamuD*— 

1.  OUpteg. 
8.  OKiyriM. 
3.  ^ucArim^ 


6.  BUmpm. 


MELITTJS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  ZoMote.  It  has  anthers  approaaiing  in  pairs  and 
forming  a  cross  bnraiiog  longitndinally.  The  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  flat,  entire,  stnugbtj  lower  lip  with  3  rounded 
nearly  equal  lobes  j  caJyx  membzanou^  heil-sfaaped,  ampl^ 
variously  lobed. 

M.  MeliMt^yUum^  Bastard  Balm,  faaa  oblong,  ovate,  or 
slightly  cordate  leaves.  The  upper  lip  of  tfae  calyx  with  8 
or  3  teeth  ;  flowers  purple,  with  a  white  mxrgin^  or  variegated 
in  different  ways,  large.  Stem  1  or  2  f^et  high.  M.  gmtidi- 
fiora  (Smith)  is  only  a  slicht  variety.  They  aia  how  found 
in  woods  in  the  south  of  EuglaQd. 

MELKSHAM.  [WiLTSHiatj 

MELOSIREiG,  a  family  of  XHatomaeea,  formed  by  KuU 
ring.  Tfae  species  are  stnuted,  not  bavio^  a  central  opening 
on  the  seconduy  side.  The  strim  are  mtermpted  w  the 
median  Una.  U  inelades  tfae  genera  GW/mrsJ^  Mehsira, 
Podosirat  and  others.  Meneghini,  in  his  '  Natural  Hidiotv 
of  IMatomea^'  maksi  the  following  critical  xemaiks  on  this 
group:— 

"  Tfae  Meloairte  in  general  may  be  regarded  as  polyparifbrm 
anoeiations  of  CyeicMla,  and  the  comparison  prevails  prin^ 
cipally  in  tfae  second  snb^enna.  The  distinction  of  the  two 
suVgeoera  is  also  proposed  by  Rassall  (SphatvpAora,  Md^ 
teira)  ;  but  it  is  to  Kutzing  we  are  indebted  for  eetablibbing 
it  upon  tfae  important  duracter  of  the  carinl^  wl^h  occurs 
only  in  tfae  first  two  species  (if.  taUna^  Jf.  nummuloidet),  a 
character  on  wfaose  organpgrapfaic  value  we  cannot  decide 
anything,  but  wfaicfa  merits  some  consideration  in  a  morpho- 
logical point  of  view :  for  that  projecting  ring  bounds  the 
lateral  snr&ces ;  wfailst  in  the  other  species,  with  sides  more 
or  less  eonvax,  thess  are  continuous,  aa  it  were,  with  the 
primary  surfaces.  In  all  the  species  we  su^y  notice  the 
donUe  fnmw,  which  fonaa  a  rug  eenneeting  ths  body  of 
each  individual  latarally  to  the  intentitial  ring ;  this  fniiDW 
or  canal  prasenta  apertures  disposed  in  a  rwular  nuumer. 
Ktitzing  believes  tfaese  supposed  afwrtures  to  M  sectums  of 
tlie  canals  themselves,  that  is,  porUons  of  them  seen  in  pr»* 
jedion.  This  opinion  is  the  only  one  coasistanit  with  the 
fact  that  tfae  filament  being  cylindrical,  and  therefore  pre- 
senting itself  indifferently  on  every  side,  these  apparent 
apertures  are  always  seen  arraqged  near  the  margin.  Ehren- 
bei'g's  assertion  that  they  are  more  numerous  in  awae  spedes, 
does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed.  This  appearance  u  still 
more  complicated,  inasmocfa  as  these  fine  tubular  canals 
project  from  the  internal  surlaoe  of  the  shield,  and  a  slight 
furrow  externally  corresponds  with  tfaem.  Hub  condition  is 
evident  ia  Melonra  dtAoMSf  in  which,  owing  to  the  greater 
depth  of  the  farrow^  the  appannt  ^rforatimi  renain  sep** 
rated  bom  the  maigm.  The  intaratitial  ring  prasuits  peen- 
liaritiaa  of  wludi  w«  have  no  initanoa  in  tha  pranding 
genera.  Ita  tannity  and  the  great  variety  of  its  axtaosion 
aiB  important  dumcteiB.  But  here  we  must  add  the  very 
imfiorUnt  one  of  the  changes  it  undergoes  during  observatitm. 
It  IS  not  uncommon  to  see  the  two  halves  of  the  articulation 
separate  tbemselves  slowly^  and  anlaiip  at  the  same  time 
with  the  ring-  This  fact  is  not  deciuive  in  respect  to  tfae 
great  qaestion  of  the  animal  nature  of  tfaese  beings ;  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  a  subsequent  contraction,  and  because  in 
plants  we  have  tfae  anak^  of  Spir^^jfra,  in  wfaich,  on  the 
rupture  of  the  outer  tube,  the  extremities  of  tbe  articolaUon, 
which  were  inflected  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  expand  them- 
selves as  if  by  elasticity ;  but  many  facts  controvert  this 
inference.  In  support  of  the  oj^osite  opinion  is  the  frettaant 
enlargement  of  a  partiealar  articul^ioD,  in  a  naaner  similar 
to  that  of  tha  t5«y«iH&  Bat  Hamall  josUy  obMrrei,  <  kc 
this  soidoahnma  .  .  .  wm  beooues  condensed  into  a  dia* 
tinct  oigan  or  spoiaufpom.*  For  this  reason,  tha  waerahlanco 
is  radaoed  to  a  mere  a^ipearuiDe.  As  to  this  sappoaad  endo- 
chmme,  ivoofs  are  oert^y  wanting  that  it  is  an  ovary,  as 
Ehrenfae^  aappoaei ;  but  they  ate  also  wanting  to  show  that 
it  cousisUi  of  gum,  starch,  or  dilorophyll,  which  would  be 
necesKaiy  were  it  a  gooimic  substance,  as  advanced  by 
Kutring;  and  analogy  even  is  wanting,  for  we  do  not  see  in 
any  AAg»  a  similar  diapositiiHi  of  the  internal  substanes. 
The  ofien-^uoted  resemblance  to  the  Goi^trPA  eaanot  avao 
be  deemed  apparent ;  for  in  no  Omfintt  are  dUtiaot. 
ipharolea  mat  so  jeguhuly,  or  di^«i^  ^  i. 
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Daiintf  dauceatioa  it  happens  in  the  marine  Bpecaes,  aa  in 
tha  PodorirtB  already  described,  that  the  internal  snbrtanee 
adheres  to  tha  inner  wall  in  the  form  of  oily  globnles  sor- 
ronnded  by  a  distinct  transparent  margin,  ana  eomwessed 
one  against  another  in  the  form  of  regular  polygons.  £faren- 
berg  also  speaks  of  diapbanooa  Tesicnlar  spaces,  which  he 
r^rds  as  stomachs.  EQtziQ^  enamerates,  figures,  and 
describes  nineteen  species,  marine,  freshwater,  and  fisssil, 
besides  the  fonr  donbtfol  ones  placed  at  the  end,  and  the 
funons  Ferruginea  (M.  oehraceay  Ralb),  vriiieh  Ae  proves 
not  to  belong  to  the  class  of  Diatomea. 

"  We  shall  find,  as  a  character  common  to  them  aU,  the 
drcolar  fignre  of  ue  Tsrtical  section  panllsl  to  the  lataral 
snrfKes;  a  character  which,  as  well  aa  the  oOier,  of  a 
radiated  diwosition  of  the  Btria  apon  the  lateral  sorfiwes, 
we  shall  find  repeated  in  the  lumly  of  CoaeinoducecB,  which, 
haviDg  the  shield  of  a  cellular  atrnctnre,  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  Areobaa.  Perhaps  we  may  snspect  some  Mehtira  (ml- 
eata,  dmuaata^  tirata),  to  be  famished  with  the  same  oi^ganic 
conation,  and  hence  arises  a  fresh  doabt  respecting  the 
systematic  valne  tbat  has  been  ascribed  to  it 

"  In  general  we  may  also  say,  that  in  the  M^onrea  the 
development  of  the  lateral  snrfaces  prerails  over  that  of  the 
primary  ones,  which  we  find  finally  to  disappear  in  certain 
genera  (PjfXMUada,  Podotira),  as  well  as  in  some  roecies  of 
Melotira  (wmaat,  orichalcea),  the  increased  lengui  of  the 
articalatioDs  involraig  the  corresponding  development  of  the 
primary  sarbees :  and  it  ii  to  be  obsnved,  tiiat  althon^  in 
this  bmily  the  primary  snrbces  differ  precisely  as  moch  in 
form  as  they  do  in  the  three  pneeding  ones,  yet  we  find 
in  these  the  saine  organic  character  as  in  the  greater  namber 
of  the  oUier  genera,  namely,  the  presence  of  longitndin^ 
farrows  or  canals.  The  separation  of  one  lateral  snrfaee  or 
valve  from  the  other,  with  the  conseqaent  dilatation  of 
Boperficies,  which  the  primary  snrfaces  exhibit  before  the 
daplication  takes  places  (though  verified  to  some  degree  in 
other  genera,  yet  in  the  Melotirte  better  than  elsewhere), 
presents  an  undeniable  analogy  with  the  redoplication  of 
j)emidua,  which  Br^bisson  (ustingoishes  from  Uie  dedopli- 
eation  of  Dtaiotaea,  The  particular  disposition  of  the  inters 
nal  sabatance,  the  cnrrmts  or  mncons  threads  radiating  from 
a  centre,  the  enlargement  of  some  articulations,  and  the 
dilatation  of  the  interstitial  rin^j,  are  isolated  facts,  which 
however  merit  partienlar  attentum  in  ib»  pawdty  vS  our 
knowledge.** 

MENACCANITB.  rTnAiiroii.1 

MENiBTHIUS.  [MiiiDjt.} 

MENDEI^SOHN.  Felix  MmtDEUBORH-BARTnoLDT,  one 
of  the  greatest  mnaidaDs  of  the  present  century,  was 
bom  at  Hamborg  on  the  3rd  of  Febmair  1809.  He 
waa  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Moen  Hbhdblssohn. 
His  father,  who  was  the  head  of  a  great  banldng-honse, 
on  his  marriage  adopted  the  name  of  his  wife's  family 
in  addition  to  his  own.  He  had  embraced  the  Latheran 
&ith,  in  which  his  children  were  brought  np.  When  Felix 
Was  in  his  infancy,  his  father  removed  from  Hambnig  to 
Berlin,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  enjoying  a  dis- 
tingnidied  pUce  in  the  sodety  of  the  Pnusian  capital  He 
beetowed  the  utmost  care  apon  the  edncation  of  his  eon,  who 
showed,  at  a  venr  early  a^,  nngolar  attainments,  not  only  in 
the  art  to  which  his  gemn  especially  directed  him,  hot  in 
various  branches  of  Stenton  and  aefeDce.  While  yet  a 
child,  he  gained  the  affections  of  Otthe,  who  was  a  friend  <tf 
the  fumly ;  and  the  published  letters  of  that  illustrioos  man 
contain  many  touchmg  ex|)reB8ion8  of  his  love  for  the 

Stnthful  Felu  and  prognostications  of  his  future  greatness, 
e  was  even  then  remarkable  for  his  amiable  dispontioa  and 
simplicity  of  mind  ;  qualities  whidi  he  letuned  nnimpaired 
to  the  end  of  his  too  uiort  life. 

Aa  in  the  case  of  almost  every  great  musician— of  almost 
every  great  artist  indeed  of  any  description — Mendelssohn's 
genins  showed  itself  even  in  infancy.  He  tried  to  play 
almost  before  he  tried  to  speak.  His  talents  received  the 
best  and  eidiest  ealtnie.  Zelter,  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  GOthe,  was  hia  chief  inatmctor  in  music,  and  bis  mogress 
waa  almost  aamarveUons  aa  that  of  HozarL  Indeed  Ids  first 
wo^  which  were  aft«waida  published,  wera  in  advance  of 
anythmg  produced  by  Hoiart  at  an  age  equdly  tender.  His 
three  quartets  for  tiie  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
written  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  are  not  merely  sur- 
prising juvenile  compositions,  but  masterly  works,  which 
eontittiie  to  be  cmutaatly  poformed,  and  hdd  their  place 
wung  the  dMBcal  vmms  of  the  i«e.    Ho  wh  in  liii 


sixteenth  year  vhea  his  open,  *  The  Weddii 
waa  produced  on  the  Berlin  atsge,  mora,  it  liss  been 
from  the  wish  of  his  proud  and  happy  parents  than  his  an, 
for  the  most  unaffected  modesty  uwaya  formed  a  part  of  hit 
character.  It  was  favourably  received;  bnt,asitbetn^ 
some  inexperience  in  composition  for  the  stsge,  it  wis  nl^ 
drawn  by  bis  Mends.  It  was  however  published;  ud, 
though  it  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public,  maay  Vf^m 
of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  The  music  is  not  otij 
charmii^,  but  full  of  the  dramatic  element.  Every  penoiiip 
speaks  m  hia  own  characteristic  language,  from  the  wlens 
pomp  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  notesque  humour  of  SandM^ 
to  the  pasnonate  tnderaesB  <»  the  vouug  lovers,  wim 
VFeddiu  and  ita  croeses  form  the  sn^eet  of  Cecnata!i 
delightful  story.   This  most  interesting  piece  shows  wM 

Seat  things  Mendelssohn  might  have  done  for  the  mniic  4 
e  stsge,  nad  he  not  left  this  branch  of  his  art  to  tread 
highest  ol  all — ^that  in  which  he  fidlowed,  and  at  no  pet. 
distance,  tiie  footatms  of  HandeL    Another  pnxtf  of  At 
dramatic  character  of  his  genius  at  that  early  age  mi  th 
composition  of  the  overture  to  *  The  Midsammer  Nigtf 
Dream,'  which  breathes  in  every  bar  Shakspeare'i  on 
inspiration.  Ite  popularity  has  now  become  onboniidedra 
no  listener  can  nil  to  trace  in  ite  passages,  in  which  tb 
fanciful,  the  delicate,  and  the  grotesque  are  so  exqniti^  ' 
blended,  the  various  conceptions  of  the  poet.  The  niti 
the  muaio  for  *  The  Midsummer  Nif^t'k  Dream '  wsi  oi 
written  till  many  yean  afterwarda,  for  the  pmpaie  > 
accompanying  the  perfonnanee  of  the  jplay  at  Berun.  I 
effect,  thna  introduced,  was  found  to  be  w  delit^tfol,  tint!. 
Oermany  the  plaj^  is  never  represented  without  it,  sad  d  ' 
same  thmg  is  beginning  to  be  the  case  in  this  country. 

Mendelssohn  had  just  reached  his  tvreotieth  yesr  ell  - 
he  made  his  first  visit  to  England ;  a  visit  which  dHf' 
influenced  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life.    He  sniTed 
London  in  April  1829.   His  reputation  waa  not  nskiM 
to  our  most  eminent  musicians,  by  whom  he  was  cordiJ 
received.   At  the  firat  concert  after  his  arri^  of  tha  FV 
harmonic  Society,  his  overture  to  '  The  Midsummer  KigV 
Dream  *  was  petformed,  and  received  with  enthusiasm  l^i 
audience,  most  of  whom  could  never  have  heard  of  hiiut 
It  was  immediately  published.   In  a  little  memoir  of  t 
life,  publi^ed  a  few  yean  a^  by  Mr.  Benedut,  the  emi« 
Gemian  MBwrfaii  h  ^ng  nsident  among  ns,  tiiem  are  HI 
valuable lemarin  on  bis  London d^t,  "Tbeeibct,"* 
Mr,  Benedic^  "of  the  first  performance  of  the  ovHton 
'  The  Midsummer  Ntg^t^  Dmm  *  in  London  was  dactrir 
All  at  once,  and  perhaps  even  when  least  expected,  tbeip 
g^  left  by  the  death  of  Beethoven  seemed  likely  to  be  u 
up  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  adduce  this  success  as  another  ft 
of  the  much  underrated  taste  of  the  Ei^lish  puUic,  ana 
discernment  in  appreciating  and  even  discovering  new-hr 
musical  talent.   Not  to  speak  of  the  Elisabethan  «a- 
Orlando  Lasso,  Lnca  Marenzio,  the  great  madrigal  writeit 
did  not  Handel  compose  his  immortal  works  almost  exelsus 
in  England  and  for  an  English  audience  1  Wera  not  Ha^ 
finest  symphonies  written  to  gratify  the  London  omats 
befcse  a  note  of  them  was  hosrd  or  known  in  Oernun 
France?  Was  not  Beethoven  known  and  nvered  by  ^ 
artists,  by  Enf^ish  mnaieal  societies,  when  almost  fim 
and  neglectad  u  Genna^y  I  And  ao  it  was  with  Keddae 
Hia  renown,  after  the  enlhuaiaatic  but  just  rqmti 
his  reception  in  Londm,  both  as  a  compoMr  and  [MR 
spread  hln  wildfire  all  over  Europe,  and  gave  the  j* 
and  ardent  maestro  a  new  stimulus  to  proceed  on 
glorious  path." 

In  the  same  year  Mendelssohn  visited  Scotland.  In  ^ 
bui||;h  he  waa  warmly  welcomed  by  a  litersiv  and  em 
Boaet^  well  able  to  appreciate  his  genins  and  attainmH 
and  his  stay  in  that  ci^  was  always  regarded  bv  him  >* 
of  the  mo^  agreeable  incidents  of  his  life.  Be  sfiervi 
made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Higfalsndi 
Western  Isles ;  and  many  reminiscences  of  the  dsn  if 
in  Scotland  are  to  be  found  in  his  compositions.  Ha  * 
deeply  impmsed  with  the  wild  and  romantic  besnty  ef 
old  Caledonian  music,  even  in  ita  rudest  and  most  imnii( 
form,  and  espenally  admixed  the  Highland  bagpipe  snd  u 
antique  strains,  which  though  harsh  and  discordant  to '  « 
polite,**  and  scarcely  allowed  by  dainty  connoiisson 
deserve  the  name  of  music,  yet  reach  the  heart  of  eveir  t 
Scotsman.   Such  music  Mendelssohn  could  nndmtana  * 
value.  A  Scottish  fiiend  carried  him  to  witness  the 
petition  of  Fipeni"  aa  it  ii  calledrftg^wiii|«r  Buaten 
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tba  natiflnal  instrnznent,  who  are  chiefly  ntainm  of  great 
bmiliBi,  and  usemble  annually  in  the  £din1>iJig;h  theatre  to 
CDQtend  for  the  palm  of  muutretiy  in  the  pnaence  of  the 
Qott  brilliant  company  of  the  metropolia — a  relic  of  Scottish 
fRidilism  ilill  nraaemd.  To  the  sntprise  of  hia  deerona, 
1^0  wmlj  wianed  to  give  him  half  an  hoor's  amiUBinent, 
Htndelnohn  nmained  to  the  laat,  immersed  in  what  be 
bcaid,  and  eaneaUy  comparing  the  merits  of  the  various 
jnbndis  and  the  powen  of  ue  peiformen.  Many  yean 
aftemrda,  the  nme  friend  hoard  the  c«lel»ated  aymjpnony 
in  A  minor  (now  callad  the  Seottiah  ^mphon^)  petmmM 
far  the  fint  time,  nnder  the  uthoi'i  own  threetion,  at  a 
aDentofttwFhiuarmmieSooiefy.  Straek  with  the  atnuna 
of  HigUud  melody  whidi  ohaiaeterii*  that  piece — the  fn- 
tne  dance,  the  gathering,  the  warlike  march,  ma  lamen^he 
m  abootto  luike  lome  remaric  to  Mendelasohn,  when  he 
1^  vtth  a  ndl^  "  Yon  remember  the  pipen  1 "  Hia  fine 
ffdbaitn]  piece  too,  *  The  lalea  of  Fing^,'  u  fall  of  the  im- 
pntnoBi  made  npon  hia  mind  by  the  wild  and  itonny  shores 
of  the  Bebrides. 

lo  tbe  following  year  he  was  for  eome  time  in  Italy ;  and 
t*D  ycati  afterwards  he  visited  Patis.  From  thence  he  came 
i  leemd  time  to  I^ondon ;  and  firom  that  time,  we  believe,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  there  was  scarcely  a  season  in  which  he 
£d  not  Tint  England.  He  be^  even  then  to  feel  that  he 
*u  won  jnitly  ^tpreeiated  in  enr  ooontiy  ttian  evmi  in  his 
m ;  tad  theneefbrth  England  became,  as  it  were,  hia  adopted 
etnratrf,  and  was  asMciated  with  the  most  important  drcnm- 
ituM  of  his  utittio  Ufe.  Hia  treatment  at  that  time  by 
hiien  eonntiymen  wtears  to  have  inspiiecl  him  with  dif- 
ftrort  fadings,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Benedict  for 
Bfiog,  that  "the  meut  cabals  which  were  always  at  work 
i^iait  him  at  Berlin  Inoeased  his  dislike  to  that  dty  so 
moeb  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  it,  as  he  then  thought,  for 
mi."  He  loft  Berlin  for  Leipsig,  where  he  accepted  the 
^nctonbip  of  the  famons  Oewandhana  Concerts^  and  where 
Ih  remained  till  the  year  1844,  when  he  was  udnced,  by 
the  presitng  reqnest  of  the  King  of  Pmssia,  to  retnm  to 

BsluL 

Hii  entnoee  upon  his  gloriona  career  as  a  composer  of 
■wed  mnde  may  be  fiurly  ascribed  to  the  committee  of  the 
Knsio^iaffl  Festival ;  for  he  set  aboat  the  eompoeitiim  of 
bfint  oiatorio,  ' St  Pual*  nodsr  the  arrugsnwnt  that  it 
^•nld  be  perfumed  nnisr  his  own  dirsetion  at  the  fsitinl 
*fl637.  And  it  was  so  peilDroud  secotdingly,  having  been 
^onaly  prodnosd  at  DQMslderf  and  Lupog. 

Tbe  performance  of  this  oratorio  in  the  Town-hall  of 
^miiigliam  on  the  20th  of  September  1637,  was  an  event 
KeitKrable  in  the  annals  of  music  in  England.  It  was  ^t 
^■iththe  onrivalled  magnificence  for  which  the  mnsioal 
ntinli  of  that  town  are  distiognisbed.  Tbe  impression 
vhieh  it  made  npon  an  immense  assemblage  will  long  be 
"■Dembered  by  those  who  were  present.  Mendelssohn  was 
tt>in  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1840,  when  the  '  Lob- 
or  'Hynin  of  Praiae,'  composed  expnatiy  for  that 
was  performed  nnder  his  own  direction.  This  ro- 
Bt^Uile  wonc,  called  a  '  Sinfonia-Cantata,'  in  which  the 
fvt  of  vocal  and  instmmental  music  are  equally  emplmd 
I  ^idopiiig  a  grand  design,  had  a  great  snccess.  and  like 
'31  Ptal,'  was  speedily  reproduced  in  the  metropoui,  and  at 

'^'^  gnat  miule-meetings  in  the  kingdom. 


ia  1837,  it  was  not  performed  till  1846  :  and  daring 
^  lune  years,  it  occupied  a  laige  share  of  his  thoaghts  and 
|a  bbonn.   When  the  time  for  its  production  drew  near, 
*'  <ingned  his  post  at  Berlin  and  gave  np  every  other  occn- 
Kn,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  powers  to  this  work. 
^  poem,  in  which  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  the 
^'im  F^)hat  are  related  in  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
conitnicted  by  Mendelssohn  himself ;  and  the  English 
Tas  executed  and  adapted  to  the  music  with  admir- 
T^U  by  Mr.  ^rtholomew.   The  first  perform&nce  took 
E^on  the  SSth  of  Angnst  1846,  the  performance  being 
^%ted  by  the  anthor.   The  enthusiaam  it  excited  cannot 
^'j^Nnbad.  It  vnw  prononnced  by  the  general  votes  to  be 
vlj  the  masterpiece  of  the  composer,  hot  the  greatest 
given  to  the  world  since  '  The  Mesnah : '  and  this 
r>a(Dt  has  ever  since  been  straitened  and  confirmed, 
Btrely  by  Uie  opinions  of  connoisseurs  and  critics,  but 
•i^Buted  voice  of  the  British  nation. 
^pndneUoa  of  this  immortal  «o^  was  the  cmwidBg 


gloiT  of  Menddssnhn's  career.  He  was  sgain  in  London,  In 
1847,  to  snpointend  its  performance  at  Exeter  Hall  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  It  was  four  times  performed 
there,  and  afterwards,  under  his  own  direction,  at  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  England, 
never  to  return.  His  health  had  for  some  time  been  will- 
ing. Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home,  be  received  a  shock 
in  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  who  stroi^Iy  resembled 
him  in  character  and  talents,  and  to  whom  he  was  fondly 
attached.  From  this  blow  he  never  recovered.  He  was 
paaoaded  to  visit  Switzerland,  where,  living  quietly  in  the 
boson  of  his  fiamily,  he  rained  his  strength  and  ntamad 
home  to  Leipiig,  seemingly  eonvaleseoit.  Hot  he  sooa 
rehuned,  and  at  length  sank  under  his  malady,  an  aActioa 
of  the  biatn,  and  expired  November  4th,  1847,  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-ninth  year.  He  left  many  manuscript 
compositions,  which,  it  is  nnderstood,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  several  eminent  musicians,  friends  of  his  family, 
with  a  view  to  selection  and  publication  ;  but  none  of  them 
have  been  given  to  the  world  except  a  fragment  of  an 
Oratorio,  entitled  '  Qiristus,'  and  some  scenes  ol  a  romsntio 
opera.  The  Boppression  of  all  the  others,  some  of  which 
were  known  to  be  works  of  magnitude  and  importance,  has 
excited  much  surprise  and  dissatis&ction. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  it  is  imposuble  to  speak  in  detail  of 
Mendelssohn's  woks.  They  are  very  namerons,  and  em- 
brace every  branch  of  his  ut ;  bnt  it  was  in  saoed  mniio 
tiiat  lua  bluest  powers  wen  displayed  ;  and '  St  Paul  *  and 
'  Elijah  *  will  descend  to  posterity  along  with '  The  Meamah* 
and  *  Israel  in  Egypt' 

Mendelasohn  was  exposed  to  none  of  the  cares,  strn^Ies, 
and  viciasitades  which  genius  is  too  often  heir  to.  Happy  in 
all  hia  domestic  relations,  in  the  enjoyments  and  trinm^s  of 
his  art,  and  ^ove  all,  happy  in  a  ^nre  mind  and  blameless 
life,  few  men  hare  had  a  more  enviable  lot  tiuB  FdixMenr 
delssofan. 

MENDLESHAM.  [Stmu.] 

MENILITE.  [Opal.] 

MENISPERMINE.  TCHSinBTET,  ^.  il 

MENTANTHINE.   [CHsiHsraT,  S.  2.1 

MERCANTILE  MARINE.   [Sbipb,  S.  8.1 

MERCHANT-SHIPPING.  rSiiiFs,  S.  S.] 

MERE.  [WibTBinaB.] 

HERLANOUS,  a  genns  of  Fidies  belongiag  to  the  fiunily 
CftuUdek  It  is  diBti:^ished  from  the  genns  MerriUta,  to 
which  'Oie  Cod-Flsh  twlongii  by  the  absnios  of  the  baibole 

at  the  chin.  'pioairacA.] 

M.  vui^na  {Oadut  vidgaru,  LinnBOos),  the  Whiting, 
This  fish  18  well  known  for  Die  excelleni^anddalieacr  of  its 
flesh.  The  pearly  whiteness  of  its  flaky  mnscles,  added  to 
its  extreme  lightness  as  an  article  of  food,  recommend  it 
particularly  to  invalids  as  an  article  of  diet  It  is  caucfat  in 
great  abundance  all  round  onr  coast,  and  "may  be  traced  from 
the  Orkneys  to  Cape  Clear.  Whitings  of  *Bevera]  poundb 
weight  have  been  caught  as  bx  north  as  the  Dogger  Bank ; 
they  have  also  been  tuen  of  nearly  equal  size  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  and  on  the  Nymph  Bank  along  the  extraded  line 
of  the  south  coast  of  Ireund.  In  that  conntty  they  have 
also  been  fbnnd  tm  the  eastern  coast,-  from  Waterford  to 
Antrim,  and  from  thence  north  and  west  as  far  as  Lough 
Foyle.  The  fishing  for  Whiting  with  lines  is  panned  needy 
aSl  the  year  through,  bnt  the  flih  is  most  plentifbl  in  the 
months  of  January  and  Fehmary,  when  it  ennes  in  large 
shoals  towards  shore  for  the  purpMO  of  depositing  its  spawn, 
and  is  taken  in  abundance  within  half  a  mile  and  seldom 
exceeding  three  miles  from  land,  llie  whiting  is  a  voracious 
feeder,  and  seiies  indiscriminately  JfoButca,  worms,  small 
Onutacea,  and  young  fishes.  Though  occasionally  occurring 
in  the  London  market  of  three  or  four  pounds  weight,  the 
most  usual  size  is  from  IS  to  16  inches  in  length,  and  weigh- 
ing about  one  pound  and  a  half.  The  body  of  the  Whiting, 
like  the  bodies  of  those  belonging  to  this  division,  is  longer 
for  its  depth  than  that  of  the  Cod-Fiah ;  the  scales  small, 
otoI,  and  deciduous ;  the  lateral  line  dark  and  straight  pos- 
teriorly, but  rising  gndoally  thnraghoDt  the  anterior  half ; 
the  head  elongated;  the  month  and  gape  large,  the  tongue 
white  and  smooth ;  the  nmwt  part  of  tbe  head  and  the  back 
above  the  lateral  line  pale  reddish-ash  brown;  sides  and 
belly  silvery  white ;  pectoral,  caudal,  and  duaal  fins  pale 
brown ;  ventral  and  anal  fins  almost  white,  the  pectoral  fioa 
each  vrith  a  decided  dark  patch  at  the  base. 

if.  iOnu  (Oadiu  aHua,  Risso),  Couch's  Whiting.  It  is  , 
msatioMd  Iqr  H.  Bte,  ia  Ua  volo^^^ 
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Niee,'  pnUnhad  in  IBIQ,  bat  mi  not  CMgfat  in  fiw  fititUi 
aeai  unto  1840  hy  Mr.  Conch.  His  doicriptiiiB  ii  aa  fbl- 
lovi  i—*'  Length  lA  inches ;  the  depth  in  &  atni^t  line  2^ 
iDchei;  bomthe  hue  of  the  fintdoiul  fin  tothe  vantalong 
tlw  nrre^  3  inefaet ;  from  the  month  to  the  edg*  i^  the  gill- 
eoTBii  3  inehei ;  from  the  lanie  to  the  utttior  ndge  of  the 
•70  one  inch ;  the  eye  large,  the  form  a  perpendkuMr  oTnt ; 
udar  jaw  the  loogeit ;  the  npper  maxillary  bone  terminal, 
the  Miont  receding  from  it  backward,  coatnur  to  the  form  of 
the  Wbitiiw,  in  which  the  upper  jaw  ia  unaer  a  projection. 
The  gcneru  fonn  of  Uie  bod^  resembles  that  of  the  Whiting, 
hot  nther  more  alender ;  the  back  roonded  aa  if  the  speci- 
mcD  was  plnmp,  thos  showing  its  ilender  form  not  to  be  the 
resalt  of  emaciatira.  The  distinctions  between  thia  fish  and 
the  Whiting  are  obvions,  in  the  jaws,  fins,  lateral  line,  colour, 
and  Tertebree." 

Jf,  our&onanw  (Onchu  atrbonariiu,  linneens),  the  Coal- 
Fiah.  This  ia  decidedly  a  northern  &h,  bnt  being  a  hardy 
■peeiea,  ia  aot  withoat  considerable  lange  to  the  soatbward. 
It  was  the  only  fish  found  by  Lord  Mn^rave  on  the  shores 
of  ^itzbeifen,  and  the  fry,  <mly  4  or  fi  inches  Imig,  were 
eao^l  with  the  trmni-net  on  the  west  eoait  of  Dnis's  Stnit, 
dnnng  the  fint  vangt  «f  Captain  Sir  E.  i^ziy.  It  ii  firand 
on  the  ooaat  of  Iha  Unit«d  StetM.  It  abonndi  in  all  the 
Bortheni  Man,  and  in  tiie  Baltie,  and  may  be  said  to  swarm 
in  the  Orkneyi}  where  the  fty  all  the  months  of  aamnerand 
Mtomn  an  ue  great  support  of  Uie  poor.  Aa  an  artide  of 
food  it  is  more  prized  men  small  uian  when  «f  laige  sise. 
The  flesh  of  specimens  weighing  from  Ifl  to  10  Nm.  is  nanally 
dried  or  salted.  This  fish  has  more  provincial  names  than 
any  other  i^wdes,  some  of  which  only  refer  to  it  when  of  a 
partiealar  sue.  Among  the  Scotch  islands  the  Coal-Fish  is 
called  SiUo^  Piltock,  Cooth  or  RoUi,  Harbin,  Cndden, 
8etbe,  Sey,  and  Gray  Lord.  In  EdiidHnvh  and  about  the 
Forth  the  yenng  are  called  Podlerya  ;  ai  Newcastle  the  fry 
are  called  Coalsey,  and  when  IS  inches  long  Poodlera. 
The  Coal-Fi^  may  be  traced  mi  the  Irish  coast  Aram  Water- 
ford  alon^  th«  eaatem  shon  to  Belfoat.  Whmi  detuned  and 
wdl-fod  m  ft  saltHwater  pond  they  attain  ■  laige  siie,  and 
are  veiy  bold  and  vondons.  The  head  and  body  an  ele- 
gantly shaped ;  the  scales  smalt  and  oblong ;  the  lateral  line 
silvery  white  and  nearly  straight ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  Inck  above  the  lateral  line  almost  blnek,  ranch  lighter  in 
eokrtr  below  the  line,  becoming  grayish-white  with  golden 
nfiectiens  on  the  sides  and  belly ;  pectoral,  caadu,  and 
dorsal  fina  bluish-black  ;  ventral  andanal  fins  grayish- white; 
the  upper  jaw  rather  the  shortest,  Um  lipa  tiw^d  with  purple 
nd,  the  month  black,  the  teeth  my  nwdlftM  iridas  nlvery 
white,  the  pupil  blae. 

M.  PcUachim  (Oadua  PoUaehitUt  Linnmn),  the  Pollai^. 
I'bis  fish  is  moch  less  abondant  on  some  parts  of  the  coast 
than  the  Coal-Fish,  bat  like  that  species  ia  an  inhabitant  of 
the  aeaa  nil  roood  our  shores.  The  fidi  is  called  Lytfae  in 
Scotland,  bnt  whether  from  its  anpple  pliant  activity,  or  from 
'lithoi,*  •  rtone.  in  nfennee  to  its  living  among  the  rocks,  is 
not  decided.  The  PolJack  is  cani^t  at  Haatii^  and  Wey- 
moath,  also  in  Devonshira,  when  it  ia  sometimes  sold  as 
Whiting,  When  only  IS  or  14  inehea  long  it  poaasaacB  a 
oonaiderable  portion  of  the  flavovr  and  delicacy  of  that  fish. 
It  is  also  caught  along  the  Irish  coast  under  the  nunes  of 
Pollack,  Laith,  and  LyUie.  The  body  ia  elongated;  the 
npper  {wt  of  the  head  and  back  above  the  lateral  line  olive 
brown,  the  sides  dnU  silvery  white  mottled  with  yellow,  and 
in  young  fish  spotted  vrith  doll  red  ;  the  lateral  line  dusky, 
curved  over  the  length  of  the  pectoral  fin,  then  deseendinc 
and  Nssiag  in  a  atni^t  line  to  the  tail ;  dorsal  fins  ud 
tail  brown ;  the  peetml  and  anal  fina  edgedand  tinged  with 
nddish^iange. 

M.  9iretu(Gadua  wirmu,  LinDKus).  the  Oreen-Cod.  This 
fiih  waa  first  added  to  the  list  of  British  fisfaea  by  Sir  Bobert 
Cullnm,  and  if  a  distinct  aperies,  an  soue  donbt  it»  is  not 
only  abundant,  but  has  an  ettensive  nwge.  It  is  mentionnd 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  aeas  by  Lintteas  and  others, 
and  is  taken  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  lalo  of  Man,  and 
on  the  Cornish  coast.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  the  yoang 
of  the  Coal-Fish,  and  by  other*  as  the  young  of  the  Pollack. 
Tlie  Qorthem  naturalist,  who  have  opportanitiea  of  making 
coBstant  companion  between  this  fish  and  the  Co^-Fish 
from  the  abundance  of  both,  consider  them  as  distinct  species. 
It  8«eout  to  combine  in  itself  the  colouriDg  of  the  Pollack,  with 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cwal-Fi^,  but  appears  alao 
to  be  deeper  for  its  length  than  either,  though  if  the  young 
«f  a  Jaigt  9Ni«i^  jodg^  hy  wulficyi  thil  wooU  Mt  bn  tha 


eaaa.  The  sal^ect  in  its  pnmai  state  is  opn  to  investi^ 
tion,  and  invitee  the  attention  of  those  vrim  an  as  looted  si 
to  be  able  to  obtain  examples  tt  both. 

(YMmllBrUitkFMet.) 

MERTENBIA,  n  genu  of  Planti  habagiBg  to  lbs  Mtont 
order  BemffimaeecB.  It  haa  n  eal^  in  fi  deep  s^muata ; 
eorolU  bdi-dupad,  with  »  abort  thu^  ff^indried  tue  with 
5  minnto  pretubemnees  in  ito  thnat ;  atanmia  pratnM 
beyond  the  throat ;  filaments  elongate ;  stylo  wsple ;  bsh 
smooth,  inflated,  r^her  d^^laceoBa,  ftttedtied  ktan^  but 
their  base  by  a  flat  sarfiMO ;  seeds  free. 

M.  maritima  haa  a  ^oenmbent  branded  stem ;  kam 
ovate-acnto,  rough,  with  callous  dots,  glabrona,  flediy,  |bi- 
cons ;  nnts  smooth  ;  flowers  in  racemes,  pnrplidt-blne ;  pn>- 
tuberauoes  in  throat  of  the  corolla  yellow ;  lesTCS  vita  i 
flavour  resembling  that  of  oysters ;  note  free,  fimunf  ■ 
pyramid  longer  than  the  ealn ;  pericarp  mcaibraMMS ;  leed 
smaller  than  the  cavity.  It  ia  foandontha  iioilhias» 
shores  in  Great  Britein. 

MEKULA.  [Blackbirds.] 

M£SACONIC  ACID.   [CraDnnBT,  &  S.1 

MESiTINE  8PAB,  Br^uurite,  a  aativ*  Ckibaastt  <f 
IroBBBd  li^ganf ,  It  oGenniny^owiahfhoBiMudnsi. 
Ita  hardnaas  ia  4-0,  and  ita  fperific  gravis  S4  te  M.  It 
indades  mach  that  ia  called  Khomb-Spar,  or  Browa  SpK, 
which  baconas  na^  m  oxposan  to  ttimtf^ 
(Dana.) 

MESITYLOLE.  [Cminnv,  &  £.} 

METACETONE.  [Cbbmistrv,  S.  1.] 

METEOROLOOY.  To  the  article  in  the  *  Penny  Crdt- 
pndia*  on  this  union  of  sciences  ^iplied  to  the  invektigstin 
of  the  atmosphere  as  the  physical  medinm  between  tbe  eailk 
and  the  heavens,  may  now  be  added  aome  account  of  two  «t 
three  important  sobjecta,  onr  acquaintance  irith  yAiA  bit 
recently  been  greatly  improved. 

MsTBOR,  MnnoRin.  The  following  im  a  condanasd  itste- 
ment  oi  Uia  Dreaent  condition  of  Imowledga  npon  tbise 
aubjects.  wfiim  an  eonaected  in  a  ramarlmUe  manner  with 
cosmical  scienee,  and  with  almost  every  depaitmeat  of 
phystca  and  of  the  study  of  tnoTganic  nature.  It  iodsdo 
alio  a  notice  hitherto  onpnbliabed  of  n  brand  of  tbt  bis- 
tory  of  acienee  to  'vriiieb  litile  attention  haa  yet  bssa  giitfr- 
the  exfdanation  and  interpmteUon  by  means  of  oar  pccMst 
knowledge,  of  the  nameroas  rdations  of  a^i  pheaowH 
which  occur  in  ancient  history,  both  claarioal  and  mcdinnl, 
as  well  as  in  tha  pt^ular  '■^f'-'n'  litaratnra  of  mm  ismI 
perioifa. 

The  spaces  throngh  which  the  bodiea  of  tha  solsr  lyiM 
and  the  cometo  revolve  about  the  snn,  appear  also  to  be  In- 
versed  b^  celestial  bodies  comparatively  minate,  bat  i> 
number  incalculable ;  which,  in  common  with  the  nalla 
trae  planeU  of  the  ayatem  have  reoetved  from  mran 
aatnmomera  aad  phyiidsii  tha  appdlatiaa  of  AtMidi,  m 
star-like  bodic^-^dewmd  Iter  bMn^takao  ia  itannivMU 
and  ancient  aenae  of  anv  lominooa  object  asm  in  the  hmwa- 
These  smnller  asterifiu,  whni  they  ^ptoach  within  a  » 
tain  comparatively  small  diatanoe  mm  the  aaith,  an.  * 
subsequently  become,  \ho  objeoti  taraied  ahootiait-etais,  fin- 
balls,  and  igneous  metaon ;  new  aeries  of  phenomoa  beicg 
successively  presented  by  diem  as  they  come  nearer  tt  the 
earth's  snifaoe,  and  especially  in  many  instances,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  finally  peanng  throa^  a  great  eitent  <" 
the  atmosphere  in  an  obliqiu  direction,  so  aa  to  espefKOff 
the  eff'ects  of  its  increasing  denaity,  both  physical  aoddMSU- 
cal,  throogfaoot  a  trajectory  of  great  leastfa.  Bat  in  thii 
general  stetement  it  is  not  prsteaded  to  deny  that  obj«tt 
and  pbenomma  very  difiTeront  in  their  origin  and  ikitare.ai 
well  from  each  other  aa  from  dieae  now  under  review,  nii|r 
probaU^  be  indndad  alao  nadar  the  popular  or  only  b>u' 
aoientiM  designBtioaB  of  meteon  aad  uootii^-ataii. 

The  appeaaace  ^  tiieae  metaom  ia  in  maiqr  caasB  atteadid 

9C  succeeded  by  the  foil  of  solid  bodies,  either  stoms  « 
metallic  iron,  or  in  some  cases  both  mingled  to|(eth(r  in  tw 
same  block,  foimiog  a  series  of  bodiea  oolledively  termed 
Aleteonta  (or  Abbolitbs,  *  Penny  Cyelopeadia  *),  eMOstJU, 
mineral  ogioJIy,  of  two  principal  groups,  grwaating  isU 
each  other,  namely,  meteoric  gtonee,  and  wuteorie  irtm. 

The  visible  meteor,  when  observed  at  those  dj«t»i>«| 
which  arast  be  within  the  atmosphere,  and  pooubly  indted 
when  at  much  greater,  must  consist  of  JIame,  orgaseoaa  in<^ 
in  an  ignited  or  incandescent  state,  and  aadergoiiiccaa(><>** 
tMB,  nt  admagtU  BMbaiafonad  teunfiii&t)iir>n* 
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mrdiw  en  fiune,  not  from  th«  conbnitioo  of  nuttor  which 
udcrordiuiy  cinnimitaocM  can  ezUt  in  a  gsMcnu  lUta  at 
tbe  Bnr&ce  of  the  earth,  bat  from  that  of  matter  which  u  theie 
aolid,  coDBitiiig,  doabtleaa,  of  the  mttaUkw  other  oombost- 
iUa  baaae  which  nieteoritea  are  found  to  oontain.  Amoiu( 
thaae  it  be  remarked  are  solphar  and  phoapboma,  both 
which  Davy  particularised  u  capable  of  combostiOD  in  air 
larefied  to  a  decree  equal  to  that  of  the  regiom  of  the  at- 
moBphere  in  which  meteors  had  been  obierved  to  display 
their  phenomena ;  no  particular  itren,  however,  can  be  laid 
upon  this  drenmstanee,  as  meteorites  eootain  other  combus- 
tible bases  which  veiy  probably  have  the  same  property,  in- 
cluding the  metal  magnesiam,  an  element  of  almost  every 
meteoric  stone,  in  considerable  proportion.  The  extraordi- 
nary intottity  of  light  also  vhiai  Utenda  the  cfflnbastion  of 
msgnesinm  in  oxygen,  may  be  eonnoeted  with  the  brilliant 
phenomena  of  the  metaora. 

The  laawionaeztMinona  in  tha  direction  opposita  to  that 
of  the  metaw^  motion,  mdinaiily  called  iMtf,  aa  observed 
in  many,  U  not  in  aU  igneoiiB  mateora,  am  manifssUy 
referable  to  the  dongatton  of  the  man  of  flame  cmiatitatii^ 
the  vinble  meteor,  br  the  resistance  of  the  atauwphere  to 
their  progress  throngb  it  with  planetary  velocity,  aa  well  aa  in 
some  aegI^Be  br  the  adhesion  of  the  air  to  it;  the  passage  from 
the  intmise  white  light  of  the  head  or  body  and  proximate 
portions  of  the  tail,  to  the  red  light  of  the  distant  and  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  latter,  being  attribatable  to  the  cooling 
down  of  tbe  flame  daring  its  coarse,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  distanes  fiom  the  nuet  mteBeely  heated  part  of  the 
mefeOT. 

Jt  wonld  appear,  both  from  theory  and  observation,  that 
the  fignra  of  the  meteors  most  approach  in  their  course 
more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  the  solid  of  least  resistance. 
The  meteorites  whiidi  Ul,  or  are  east  down  from  them,  when 
nobroken,  enieeialliy  thoie  consisting  of  metallic  in»,  retain 

S{m»ximatefy  tiie  form  which  had  thas  been  imparted  to 
B  meteors  nf  which  they  were  the  nnclei,  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air, — a  form  resembling  that  of  the  more  perfect 
volcanic  bombs,  and  which  they  have  received  from  the 
■me  canae.  These  effseta  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 

2 here  to  the  meteor's  motion  were  first  pointed  ont  by  Mr. 
ayley. 

The  persistent  trael  or  frail  of  less  vivid  light  often  contina- 
isgtobeaaen  for  several  minates,  or  foraconsidenble  fraction 
of  an  hoar,  or  even  for  more  than  an  hoar,  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  meteor  itself,  mast  be  attribated  to  the 
deposition  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  meteor's  path,  of  a  kind 
of  beam  of  finely-divided  solid  matter, — mioglad  probably 
with  vapour,  and  no  doubt  in  part  produoed  by  the  conden- 
sstion  of  vaponr,— resulting  from  the  combustion  proceeding 
in  the  meteor,  and  the  particles  of  which,  being  originally 
depoeited  at  insensibla  distances  hom  eaut  other,  oontinne 
to  preserve,  daring  Uieir  slow  and  anifonn  descent  in  the 
tninquil  regions  of  the  air,  where  they  originate,  the  aggr^te 
fom  in  -whiehtheywne  deposited ;  while  the  low  eondacting 
power  for  heat  of  the  rare  atmosphere  permits  tfaem  also  to 
ntain  thair  hi|h  temperature  and  consequent  laminosity 
iK  a  eomparattvely  long  period  of  time.  The  coDtinued 
aedon  of  gravity,  and  the  disturbing  agency  of  earrenta  in 
tlu  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  mil,  however,  even- 
tsally  convert  the  at  first  rectilinear  beam  into  a  more  or 
has  curved  and  waved  figure,  and  at  length  produce  the 
UTferU  of  firt  of  the  saperstitions  ages,  accurately  repro- 
duced ID  the  case  of  the  meteor  of  the  7th  of  January, 
1056,  as  witneiaed  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  and  repraseoted  by 
s  correspondent  of  the  '  Illustrated  London  ><ewB,'  of  the 
12th,  Theee  views  ate  anpported  by  reference  to  teleseopic 
o'teervationa  of  the  trails,  particalarly  by  those  of  the  late 
Professor  Pietet,  of  that  left  viuble  for  seven  or  eight 
BiDDtea  by  the  meteor  seen  in  Fiance  and  Switaerland  on 
tbt  ifith  of  May,  1811,  the  most  laminoas  part  of  which 
not  appear  to  be  eonUnnooa,  bat  composed  of  distinct 
sad  leparate  particles."  , 

The  prodaetion,  continuance,  gradual  change  of  form  and 
daunt,  and  final  dissolution  of  these  tnuls,  may  be 
iatailUHy,  but  correctly,  illastrated  by  comparison  with  the 
■inulsr  laceession  of  phenomena  cbaracterisiog  the  trail  of 
nnolu  and  soot  issaing  from  the  fonnel  of  a  steam-ship 
isring  ita  progress  in  its  course  ;  in  which  also  a  rectilinear 
beam  of  finely  divided  solid  matter  separated  from  flame  and 
Maoke,  and  often  several  miles  in  length,  becomes  a  persi»- 
Imt  tnil,  and  gradaally  ehan|sa  into  a  waved  or  eerpentine 
tast  la  many  caesa  tke  tnul  of  a  mateot  most  have  been 


originaUy  a  cylindrical  beam,  oonstitnted  u  now  explalnad^ 
having  a  diameter  of  many  hondred  yards  (eqau  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  the  mataor  itself),  and  a  Iragth  of  many 
miles,  deposited,  in  an  inclined  dire&on,  at  heights  of  aome 
miles  above  the  earth's  sorfiioe.* 

An  objeotion  foondsd  on  the  asaamed  solidity  of  the 
particles,  and  the  cousiderable  specific  gravity  which  must 
be  attributed  to  them  as  results  of  the  comboslion  going  on 
vrithin  the  meteors,  which,  it  might  be  inferred,  are  inconsist- 
ent with  their  long  suspension  in  the  manner  supposed,  is  at 
once  obviated  by  applying  to  the  subject  Uie  reaolta  of  Pro- 
fessor Stokes's  researches  on  the  effects  of  the  iuteroal  friction 
of  finids  (noticed  in  the  concluding  division  of  this  article) 
as  appliea  by  himself  to  the  suspension  of  fine  powders 
in  a  Said  oi  widely-difierant  specific  gravity,  and  to  that 
of  the  suspension  in  the  air  of  the  minute  globules  of 
water  constituting  the  doada.  The  trails  of  meteors  are 
saspended  like  the  eloods,  though,  at  first,  probably,  in 
higher  regions  U  the  atmo^here,  and  like  them  they  con- 
sist of  exceswvelj  minnte  particles,  which,  ss  in  all  pn^ 
babili^  their  dimensions  will  be  very  nearly  the  aama  in 
all  directions,  may  be  regarded  aa  spherules  also,  and  vrill, 
conseqaently,  be  saspended  temporarily,  like  the  globulea 
of  the  elonds,  by  the  resistance  to  their  downward  motion 
arising  fxom  the  internal  friction  of  the  air.  The  degree 
in  which  they  partake  of  the  projectile  motion  of  the  meteor 
itself,  will  also  tend  to  their  longer  sospension,  by  converting 
the  perpendicular  fidl  which  the  mere  action  of  gravity 
would  cause  into  an  oblique  curvilinear  descent 

The  two  great  causes  of  all  the  pheoomena  now  described, 
are  evidently  the  motion  and  the  A«a<  of  the  meteors.  The 
origin  of  the  former  is  doubtless  involved  in  that  of  the  por- 
tions of  matter  conatitoting  the  nuclei  of  the  meteors  them- 
selves, a  snbject  noticed  below.  Dr.  Chladni,  the  earliest 
^ulosophical  investigator  of  the  sal^ect  of  meteors  and 
meteontas  (aa  a  whole),  and  in  later  times  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
Sir  John  F.  W.  Hersohel,  have  ascribed  tha  heat  to  the  oodh 
presaioD  and  friction  of  tiie  air,  resnlting  from  the  enormooa 
velocity,  of  from  six  to  thirty  miles  in  a  second,  or  more, 
of  the  meteors,  supposed  to  be  aolid  wlien  they  enter  the 
atmosphere.  Still  more  recently,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  19th  of  Jane  18S6,  Mr.  Joule  and 
Professor  William  Thomson  have  inferred  from  their  own 
experiments  on  the  thermal  effecta  of  fluids  in  motion,  to 
which  those  of  solids  carried  through  fluids  must  be  equi- 
valent, the  great  probability  that  meteors  really  acqnixa  all 
the  heat  they  manifest  from  tha  friction  of  the  air. 

In  the  present  state  of  coamical  and  meteorological  science, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  tfae  question  of  the  origin  of 
meteoia  and  meteorites  further  than  to  urge,  that,  the  com- 
puted enormous  magnitade  of  tiie  former,— the  actual  diameter 
of  tha  visible  meteor,  however  oonsiitated,  being  often  many 
hundred  yards,  while  in  aome  instancea  ita  dimenaiooa  mast 
probably  be  expressed  in  miles,— their  planetary  velocity— 
and  the  pregnant  fact  Uiat  they  give  oat  a  more  intense  light 
than  any  objects  in  nature  except  the  sun, — (an  assemblaoe 
of  characters  expliciUy  claimed  t>y  the  writer  of  this  article 
for  the  particular  meteon  from  which  meteorites  have  bean 
observed  to  descend,  as  well  as  for  many,  if  not  all  of  thoae 
from  which  their  fall  is  not  known),  most  at  once  disprove 
nesrly  all  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  specifically 
to  explain  the  origin  oi  meteorites ;  and  especially,  among 
others,  that  of  their  projection  from  lunar  volcanos.  The 
ct^eocy  of  this  araament  will  remain  esseutiall^  unimpaired 
if  it  shall  be  found,  according  to  recent  suggestions,  that  the 
actual  magnitude  of  many  of  the  meteors  is  ooasidarably  less 
tbui  that  hitherto  ascribed  to  them.  Tfae  problem  of  their 
origin  must,  in  fkct,  be  le^rded  as  the  same  with  that  of  the 
origin  of  the  greater  aatetoida  and  planeta  themselvea. 

It  is  right  to  aUta  that  Mr.  R.  P.  Oieg,  F.O.S.,  wbo  hat 
^ven  mach  attention  to  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  distinctioa  between  luminous  meteors  and  those  from 
which  meteorites  have  fallen  {  an  opinion  which,  so  faraa  tha 
(^panntly)  amaUer  nsteon,  oalled  sbootiDf-stara,  ara  eon- 

•  Tlusa  tIbvi  of  tli«  sbrdesl  ttiaatltatloB  of  malMn  koA  Ibalr  tnUf 
wen  In  mibaUnea  origrDall*  nt-tted  hj  Mr.  Brayler  In  k  pap^r  md 
in  1S4«  brfora  tU  MutonrolagtMl  SmMt,  then  rcecnllr  fitrMorf,  and 
pnblbhed  in  tha  FkOmomkical  Moftin,  fljkt  Mria^  re).  UiT.p.«4«a. 
With  Ui4  addltiona  ana  itMdifi»il<xi«  required  br  iIib  prognu  of  NilMtMa, 
ibsT  have  bren  aubscaueiillr  npeated  bf  Mm  tn  leetttm,  tagvUvtr  vitta  tha 
vLm  on  Um  bl«orto«l  pvU  rf  Uw  luh^el  wUfk  glw  Id  Uw  «l 
UiU  anielii.  The  luur  wbm  eapHelily  mated  and  grapUatUf  UlttHi«ta« 
to  a  iMtora  dellTered  at  a  Bolrae  of  (ha  London  InaiUutlon  oo  the  IStb  af 
JsnuaiT,  lasei  Inwhleb  alao  tha  aultfaal  of  Ac  panUtaU  ttsUs  «r  tte 
BataMwasBondeanitalrsifflslasd.  r\r\ri\o 
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emed,  lie  ihues  with  tiie  American  Profnwr  Okuted,  and 
others.  Hr.  Or^  is  the  aathor  of  &  nlnable  easey  on 
meteorites,  entitled,  *  Obeemtions  on  Meteorolitee  or  A€rO' 
lites,  considered  Oeqgni^eaUy,Statistie&ll7,  and  Oosmicatly ; 
■ccompBttied  by  a  complete  Catalogue  of  meteoric  faUs/  It 
vai  &rBt  pnbushed  in  the  '  Phuoso^hieal  Magazine  *  for 
November  and  December,  1864,  and  in  a  separate  fona  in 
November  of  the  following  year. 

The  views  of  the  entire  soDject  which  hare  been  enunciated 
in  this  article,  have  resalted  from  long  attention  to  it  by  the 
writer.  Others  will  be  foond,  together  with  an  invaloable 
Hsemblage  of  fiuti,  in  Ane/a  'Astionomie  PopnUire,*  liv. 
xxri.,  *  llet^tnea  Goamiqaa  p  tome  iv.  p.  181-3SS ;  and  also 
in  the  reports  on  meteors  annually  commonicated  for  mie 
years  past  to  the  Reports  of  the  ftitiah  Asaodation,  by 
Professor  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell. 

The  last  recorded  fall  of  meteorites  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  1867,  on  the  S8th  of  Febmwy,  when  two  large 
stones  fell  at  Pamallee,  in  the  lladnni  district,  Madras,  as 
related  bjr  the  Rev.  H.  8.  Taylor,  in  a  omnmunication  to  the 
Aaatie  Emaety  of  Bei^pL 

The  purely  phyucal  history  of  the  sobject  having  now 
been  generally  considered,  we  may  proceed  to  notice  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  extraordinary  relations  produced  in  former 
times,  of  the  appearance  in  the  sky  of  blazing  torches,  aeepttee, 
bandies  of  rods,  fiery  swords,  trumpets^  and  other  objects,  may 
be  rationally  interpreted,  agreeably  to  onr  present  knowledge 
of  meteoric  phenomena,  lliis  subject  helonga  to  a  field  in  the 
faistoiy  of  BCinice  and  literatim,  hitherto  hnt  little  cultivated. 
It  may  be  eluridated  by  examining  the  figures  and  accounts  of 
such  appearances  which  are  given  in  ^e  works  of  old  writers, 
especiaU^  in  those  of  Zahn,  Conrad  Wolffajurt,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, and  also  Ambrose  Parey,  and  comparing 
them  with  similar  phenomena  as  witnessed  in  more  modem 
times,  and  depictea  by  observers  whose  only  object  was  to 
represent  the  actual  configuration  of  the  laminooa  apprar- 
ances.  The  circnmstanee  that  from  the  enonnons  rapidity 
of  the  meteors,  all  the  vinble  phenomena  (except  the  per- 
sistent trail)  would  have  been  seen  and  have  ceased  to  appear 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  seconds  of  time  (so  that  in  all 
eases  the  figures  must  have  been*  produced  from  memory 
alone),  which  must  have  led  to  the  representation  of  many 
fipnaaeea  as  nmnltaneons  that  in  reality  oeourred  in  suc- 
cearion,  and  the  manner  in  v^iich  dn^Dg  the  tranmt  of  the 
meteor,  impresnons  on  the  retina  of  past  phenomena  most 
have  been  minted  vrith  those  actually  present,  have  led  to 
the  prodnetion  of  many  of  the  singular  lepresentationa  that 
are  extant  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  mental  pro- 
cess by  which  natural  objects,  thna  witiMssed  for  a  few 
seconds  only,  would  by  uninformed  observers  prepared  to 
regard  them  with  superstition,  be  supposed  to  be  really 
preternatural  types  of  the  familiar  objects  to  which  the  out- 
lines of  their  forms  were  comparable ;  the  meteors,  thus 
supposed  to  be  torches,  sworda,  and  the  like  would  naturally 
be  described  and  depicted  with  i^l  the  appendages  and  accom- 
paniments of  those  objects.  These  accompaniments,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  all  cases  merely  supposititioaB,  as  may  be 
•rinced  If  reference  to  the  great  meteor  of  1768,  which  ex- 
emplified the  ringed  sceptre  of  the  mediwal  figures,  the 
rings  on  the  shaft  being  manifestly  the  smaller  meteors,  the 
prodnetion  of  which  is  the  first  visible  remit  of  the  explo- 
lioD,  seen  as  projected  upon  the  tail  of  the  parent  meteor ; 
ntber  because,  as  u  evidentiy  the  foet  in  many  instances, 
th^  were  really  enveloped  in  the  flames  composiog  it,  or 
on  aeeouDt  of  the  blending  opon  the  retina  of  Uie  observer  of 
past  and  actual  appeuancea.  The  fiery  sword  dipped  in 
blood  is  tile  meteor  in  its  normal  form,  at  the  midole  of  ita 
visible  course,  the  distant  part  of  the  tail  shining  with  red 
light,  being  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  simple  igni- 
tion, as  already  indicated.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  bull's 
heads,  flying-Mgles,  and  other  moDstroas  appearances  may  be 
conaistenti^  explsined,  care  being  taken,  when  the  authonties 
pannit,  to  identify  them  with  the  actual  meteor  otherwise 
recorded.  The  blaring  and  interlaced  serpents,  moving  in  the 
■b  migr  be  e^Uned]  by  rderenee  to  the  aetnal  phenomena 
« the  pernitent  tracks  or  trails  already  described,  as  witnessed 
in  vanoBs  eaaei  by  Pictet  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  pub- 
lished repraamtaUoas  of  the  meteor  of  January  7, 1866 ;  one 
ustaoce  may  ha  cited,  in  wbichalarge  and  beantifnlly  Inmi- 
Boott  serpentine  train  emtlnned  for  some  minntee  aner  the 
diaappeanuice  of  a  meteor  which  threw  down  a  atone  at 
Angan,inl8i8.  The  enw^nnadtieMi  attached  to  Uaong 


staiB  are  evidentiy  the  traila  under  aaotber  phiaa,  and  k 

their  later  condition,  onitting  redli|^  flnly,W  ratdaiag 
their  linear  or  band-Uke  form. 

The  Lampadet  mianta  and  Draoonet  volamiet  of  fonasr 
ages  may  be  similarly  understood,  by  reference  to  othtt  cha- 
racters and  phenomena  of  meteoia :  one  of  the  cmtemporaij 
figures  of  the  fire-ball  seen  in  London  on  November  13, 1803, 
(described  under  other  phases  by  Dr.  Finninger  in  the  '  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  *  for  the  following  year,)  exemplifies  tin 
particular  eoofiguration  of  the  meteors  to  which  ths  latter 
appellation  waa  given.  This  is  contained  in  Nichoku'i 
*  ndkaophical  Jounal  *  for  1804. 

Rrom  the  latter  division  of  the  subject  now  annuuri^ 
reviewed,  an  inference  may  be  dnwn,  iriiich— thoudi  isf- 
gested  also  by  other  objects  of  science  and  literaryhiitMj 
united — arises,  it  is  conceived,  in  a  particnlsr  manner  oat  iS 
the  ancient  hivtoiy  of  Igneous  Meteon  and  Meteorites.  Many 
of  the  prodigious  sights  and  snupoaed  portents  of  monl  or 
historical  events,  which  are  described  in  old  dtroniclei 
and  other  works,  may  be  expluned,  it  has  beoi  shown,  by 
our  present  acquaintance  vrith  the  trne  natnre  of  such  ^ 
nomena.  The  inference  is  this,— tiiat  Uie  snpenititiou 
notions  and  ideas  of  preternatural  manifestations  and  thdr 
significance,  held  in  former  times,  were  often  founded  in 
mere  ignoranceof  certain  natural  phenomena;  and  that  then 
may  be  littie  either  of  superatition  or  intentional  nisnpn- 
sentation  even  in  some  of  the  ai^aientiy  wildest  redttb. 
It  would  appear,  fbrther,  thai  the  marvellens  ralatioii  on  sod 
subjects  of  elaasical  antiquity,  and  of  the  middle  and  lilv 
past  ages,  are  not  all  to  be  peremptorily  discarded ;  fat  the 
resources  of  modem  sdence  may  ewle  na  to  divest  of  eii{- 
^ration  the  really  accurate  observations  they  freqaeotlr 
include,  and  tjo  separate  from  them  the  erroneous  views  wUB 
which  they  have  been  mingled ;  and  thus  to  rendw  the  o)a» 
vations  themselves,  in  numerous  instance^  anilaUs  iathi 
advancement  of  trne  knowledge. 

SospENflioir  or  thk  Cuaxma.  The  moot  recent  view  of  tha 
Bubject,  ap|)arently  a  veiy  nmple  one,  but  which  resll;  in- 
volvea  a  variety  of  phyncal  pnndplea,  ia  that  of  &x  Jobs 
F.  W.  Herschel,  stated  in  the  followiag  terms  (Eney.  BaL 
Edit.  8,  vol.  xiv.  p.  666) : 

"  When  the  sun  shinss  on  a  dond,  which  absoihs  its  heri, 
the  cloud  itself  is  necessarily  partially  en^orated,  and  the 
vaponr  by  Us  levi^  tends  to  produce  an  upward  eunak 
and  thus  to  counteract  the  efiect  of  gravity  on  the  globoid  at 
vHiidi  it  consists.  A  ^bnle  <tf  water  l-4600ths  in.  b 
£ameter,  in  air  of  five-six tbs  of  the  density  on  the  soiIh^ 
or  at  the  height  of  about  6000  feet,  would  have  iU  gnritjr 
counteracted  hy  realstanoe,  witii  a  velocity  of  desceot  of  oh 
foot  per  second  (supposing  no  friction  and  no  drag) ;  oA 
even  if  the  terminal  velocity  were  reduced  to  balf  thil 
quanti^  by  these  causes,  would  still  require  tome  each  op- 
ward  action  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  level— ^  drcviDBlaiK* 
which  snfficienUy  accounts  for  the  lower  level  generally  ob- 
served of  cloud  during  the  night.  It  is  more  than  nobtblc, 
however,  that,  when  not  aetully  raining,  cloud  is  uvsyt  ia 
process  of  generation  from  below,  and  dissolutioo  fnw 
above,  and  uat  the  moment  this  proceaa  ceases,  nuo,  is  ">* 
form  of  'minle '  commenesi.  In  a  word,  a  chnid  hi  ftB"* 
would  aeen  to  be  merely  the  visible  fonn  of  an  oErial  niM 
in  vriiich  eartain  moeseaoi  are  U  the  moment  in  eoaim 
and  all  the  particles  in  a  state  <tf  npward  movensnt. 

To  complete  this  view  of  the  anbject  nothing  asemi  to  ee 
required  but  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  effects  of  the  'iw- 
tion '  and  the  '  drag,'  which  are  sapposed  not  to  exi^ 
But  it  appean  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Sir  J.  HeiaM 
that  Professor  Stokes  had  already  shown  tiiat  the  totem^ 
friction  of  the  air,  together,  of  course,  by  imnlieatioD,  viu 
the  •  drag '  which  it  occasions,  is  itself  one  of  the  cai»»-- 
in  his  opinion,  indeed,  the  main  cause,— of  the  soipenuon  d 
tiie  clouds.  As  this  particular  subject  "M*'"f~i^ 
have  seen  in  the  previous  diviuon  of  this  article,  with  respen 
to  one  department),  of  great  importance  in  meteorology, " 
ahall  treat  it  at  some  comparative  length.  . 

Clouds  conrist  of  an  sggregation  of  aaparatt  diiobh 
globules  of  water;  and  the  reaistonoe  to  mch 
falling  tiirongh  tiie  air  wltii  its  terminal  vbIdcHj  depnu 
almost  wholhr  on  tiie  conae  jn4  itated.  "  Btace  the  ux»^ 
of  friction  of  air  is  known  from  psndolDm  op'l^'^r 
we  may,"  Frofeseor  Stokea  obeems,  "^^^i^^^^^ 
terminal  velocity  of  a  globnU^  |jf«  *^^»**^ 
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the  part  of  the  miiUitee  wliieh  depcaids  npon  the  iqiian 
ftf  ths  velera^.  The  termiiial  velocitj  thu  obtained  ii  ao 
amall  in  tlw  case  of  imaU  gbbnles,  anch  aa  thoae  of  whi^ 
ire  mayconeeiTe  a  cloud  to  be  eompond,  that  the  ap- 
parent aospenaion  of  the  elondi  does  not  aaem  to  present 
aiiT  diffioalty.  .  .  .  Since  in  the  case  of  minnte  globoles 
fBliing  vith  theii  teiminal  velocify  the  part  of  the  re- 
ustanee  depending  upon  the  square  of  the  velocity  is 
quite  insignificant  [aa  will  preBentlj  be  shown],  compared 
with  the  part  wfaicH  depraos  on  the  internal  £nctioa  of  the 
air,  it  follows  that  were  the  pressare  eqoal  in  all  directions 
in  air  in  the  state  of  motiim  [which  according  to  the  coDunon 
theoiT  of  the  faudamental  assumption  in  hydrodynamics,  it 
wonld  be],  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  remain  sna- 
pended  in  the  state  «  dood  would  be  Munmoaalr  dimi- 
nished.* 

To  TBudar  this  ykiw  of  the  mbject  eom|det^  and  to  ex- 
the  nine  of  the  last  observation,  it  nust  here  be  stated 
that  Professor  Stokes  had  before  shown  that  the  fondamental 
asBomptaon  of  hydrostatica  and  hydrodynamics,  that  the 
|irennra  of  A  flnid  is  ecj^oal  in  all  directioos,  thoogh  fnlly 
justified  by  experiment  m  the  case  of  a  flnid  at  rest,  is  not 
tme  in  the  case  of  a  flnid  in  motion.  The  viscosity  attri- 
buted to  water  by  I>nbaat,  and  the  inherent  property  "  au^ 
KOUB  to  that  of  viscidity  in  liquids,"  ascribed  to  elasUc  fluids 
by  Csot  (now  Major-Oenetal)  fiabine,  from  thwr  respective 
pendulum  experiments,  were  generalized  by  Professor 
Stokes  as  eraisequences  of  the  internal  friction  of  fluida  in 
genera],  all  fluids  exerting  a  resistance  to  bodies  pasnng 
throng  them,  independently  of  their  deoaity ;  and  when 
this  is  taken  into  aeconttt,it  is  evident  that  the  pressnia  can- 
aot  be  equal  in  all  diiae^aiB, 

The  awpeuion  of  the  {^oboleaof  water  ftsming  the  clouds, 
ia  only  a  {wtieular  oaae  of  the  moft  genual  net  that  fine 
powdera  remain  nearly  su^iended  in  a  fluid  of  widely  dif- 
iiarent  specific  graviW.  ProCesaor  Stokes  has  demonste^ad 
that  the  TBsiBtanca  of  the  flnid,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  is 
propOTtional,  not  to  the  surface,  bat  .to  the  ndius  of  the 
spherule,  and  consequently  the  quotient  of  the  resistance 
(uvided  by  the  mass, — in  other  worda,  the  accelerating  force 
of  the  resistance, — increases  much  more  rapidly  as  the  radius 
diminishes,  than  if  the  resistance  varied  as  the  surface :  on 
which  principle  the  snspeurion,  or  proximate  suspension,  of 
the  particles  or  globoles  depends.  When  the  downward 
motion  of  a  globule  is  so  slow,  that  the  ^art  of  the  resistance 
which  depends  on  the  square  of  the  velocity  may  be  neglected, 
the  terminal  velocity  of  a  globule  of  water  forming  part  of  a 
cloud  nunr  be  detannined.  Fot  a  globule  the  cme-uiouaandth 
of  an  iacD  in  diameter,  we  have  tha  vdocRy  1*S83  inch  par 
MOond.  For  a  ^bnle  the  one  ten  thousandth  of  an  indi  in 
diameter,  tiie  tenunal  valodty  wonld  be  a  hundred  times 
nnaUar,  ao  aa  not  t»  anomt  to  tha  one-idxtieth  part  of  an 
inch  par  aeetHKl. 

The  amount  of  that  part  of  the  resistance  which  varies 
aa  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  which  is  the  only  kind  of 
resietanoe  that  could  exist  if  Uie  pressure  were  equal  in  iil 
directiona,  for  the  velocity  1-693  inch  per  second,  is  not 
quite  the  ime  four  hundredth  part  of  the  weight ;  and  for  a 
nhere  only  the  one  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  weight  would  be  ten  times 
as  small.  Botii  these  proportiims,  it  is  manifest,  are  quite 
inngnificant. 

The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  by  Professor  Stokes  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  elouds,  illnstratea  in  a 
renurkable  manner  the  connecticHi  of  ^ffieient  branchea  of 
adence.  It  is  an  appUcatiw  1^  him  of  the  theoiy  of  internal 
fiicUon,  aa  applied  to  the  ball  pendulum,  and  voified  by  re- 
corded enenmenta  on  that  instrument ;  and  is  contained  in 
faia  memoir '  On  the  Effect  of  the  IntenuU  Friction  of  Fluids 
tm  Ute  Motion  of  Penduluuis,*  published  in  the  '  Transac- 
tiona  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,'  voL  ix.  The 
entmeona  extension  m  the  fundamental  law  of  hydrostatics 
had  been  discussed  by  htm  in  a  paper  '  On  some  Cases  of 
Fluid  Motion  *  inserted  in  the  preceding  volume  of  that  work. 

METHIONIC  ACID.  [CHuasmr,  A  S.] 

METHWOLD.  [Nortolk.] 

METHYL.   rCHKMisrrBT,  1.] 

METHTMNA.  [Lwikm.] 

MEVAGI8SY.  [Coenwau..] 

HEWAR.  [Rajvootana.] 

HEYBICK,  SIR  SAMUEL  RUSH,  K.H.,  LL.D., 
celebrated  for  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  particularly  in 
aaUen  nhitiiig  to  andent  aniioiir,  was  bom  on  the  S8ui  d 


August,  1783,  and  wsa  the  son  of  John  Meyrick,  Esq.,  of 
Great  uemse  Stiee^  We^nster,  and  Peterborourii  House, 
Fnlham,  who  was  descended  from  the  Meyricks  ofBddwgan 
in  Auglesea.  Samuel  Bosh  Meyrick  toc^  the  ^ree  of  B.A. 
at  Queen's  ColleM,  Oxford,  bnt  we  have  little  other  informa- 
tion of  hia  early  lifo,  beyond  the  statement  that  he  married 
when  about  twenty  yaan  of  age ;  and  thus  offended  his 
father,  who  In  consequence  so  ananged  the  inheritance  of 
his  fiunily  property,  that  it  should  chiefly  pass  to  the  next 
generation.  It  thus  happened  that  the  large  collections  of 
annonr  which  were  conuneuced  by  the  subject  of  this  notice 
at  his  residences  No.  3,  Sloane  Terrace,  and  No.  SO,  Upper 
Cadogao  Place,  were  purchased  with  the  money  of  his  son, 
and  were  known  as  those  of  Llewelyn  Meyrick,  Eaq.  Tha 
ori^nal  intention  as  to  property  was  however  frustrated 
ultimately  by  the  death  of  that  son  in  1837. 

Samnai  Ibuh  Meyrick  adopted  the  branch  of  the  legal 
profesnon  coineetea  with  the  Eeclesaastieal  and  AdminJty 
Courts,  in  wluch,  aa  Dr.  Meyrick,  he  practised  for  many 
years.  Prior  to  this,  in  1610,  he  hu  published  'The 
Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Cardigan.*  In  181^ 
he  was  enm;ed  upon  a  histoiy  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Dr. 
Henry,  relating  to  the  period  of  the  monarchs  of  the  British 
blood,  before  their  abdication  in  703.  The  materials,  which 
were  collected  for  a  work  of  great  extent,  were  however  not 
published  in  the  form  intended.  But  in  1814,  with  Captain 
Charles  Hamilton  &nith,  he  produced  a  work  on  the '  Costume 
of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,*  which 
was  published  in  4to  with  plates.  His  great  work  on  Anus 
and  Armonr  was  published  in  1824  in  three  4to  voluaies, 
under  the  title,  'A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as 
it  existed  in  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  England  from 
the  Norman  Conanest  to  the  reign  of  King  Charlra  11.,  with 
a  OhMSBiT  of  Mibfary  Terms  of  the  Middle  Agea.'  A  new 
edition  ia  thia  work  ^>peared  in  1843,  nnder  tlw  oate  of  Mr. 
Alb«t  Way,  with  ccnrectlms,  much  required,  in  tiie  doen- 
menta  and  qootatims.  Dr.  Meyrick  assisted  the  Bev.  T.  D. 
Fosbroke  in  the  compilation  of  hia  *  Encyclopedia  of  Anti- 
quities,* of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1830.  In 
1826,  the  assistanee  of  Dr.  Meyrick  was  sought  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  coUeotion  of  aims  and  armour  at  the 
Tower  of  London  ('  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  1826, 1827) :  and 
in  1828  be  was  called  on  bv  Georga  IV.  to  arrange  the 
collection  at  Windsor.  For  tnese  services,  ths  Hanoverian 
order  was  conferred  upon  him  by  William  IV.  in  January 
1832,  and  he  waa  nude  a  kni^t-bachelor  on  the  22nd  of 
February  foUowing.  Meanwhile,  about  the  year  1827,  Dr. 
Meyrick  had  mdeavonred  to  purchase  the  ruins  of  Goodrich 
Gaatle^  on  the  Wye;  bnt  bong  than  unable  to  ancoasd,  he 
oommeneed  in  iaS8,onthe  o^Kwito  hill,  a  manaian  of  which 
Mr.  Bloia  was  the  architect,  ud  vriiich  is  now  well  known 
as  Goodrich  Court.  The  main  part  of  the  plan  was  arranged 
specially  for  the  display  of  the  collection  of  aniioor,~tha 
whole  suito  concluding  with  a  chamber,  where  was  r^no- 
sented  a  grand  tournament.  The  chief  scenes  in  the  display 
are  shown  in  a  work  published,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Skelton,  F.S.A., 
in  2  vols.  4to.  in  1830,  and  entitled  '  Engraved  Illustrations 
of  Ancient  Armour,'  &c.,  to  which  Dr.  Meyrick  supplied 
drawings  and  descriptions.  In  1834,  when  High  Shenff  of 
Herefordshire,  he  revived  a  procession  of  the  javelin-men  in 
armour,  and  with  medinval  pageantry.  In  1836  he  con- 
tributed the  descriptive  matter  to  Mr.  Henir  Shaw's  *  Speci- 
mens of  Ancient  Furniture.*  &i  Samuel  Meyrick's  last 
important  waik  was  *  Lewis  Dwmi's  Heraldio  visitation  of 
Wales  *  whidi  he  completed  in  164S,  He  had  continued  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Fnwaedisga  of  the  Soeieto  of 


in  which  work  also  he  wrote  many  papers  from  1822to  163d 
('  Gent.  Mag.,*  New  Seriea,  voL  xxx.,  p.  94).  Utterly  he 
alao  contributed  to  '  The  Analyst,*  the  '  Cambrian  Quarterly 
Magasiue,'  and  the  '  Cambrian  Ardusological  Journal'  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick  died  on  Uie  Snd  of  April,  1848,  in  his  aixty^ 
fifth  year.  Hia  colleetion  and  his  domain  in  Herefordshire, 
which  hut  he  had  hu^y  extended  by  pnrdiase  a  few  months 
before  hia  death,  devolved  upon  hk  seeoad  oooibi  CokMl 
Bdeyrick. 

MEZZOFANTI,  JOSEPH  CASPAR,  eelebratsd  for  hia 
extraordinary  powera  as  a  lingniat,  was  bom  tA  Btdogna,  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1774.  His  fother,  Francis  Mezso- 
futi,  was  a  carpenter ;  and  he  himself  b«fi|>  dntu 
tiie  same  humble  career,  maCj^ttaddHt/vm^a^^ 
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tchoolfl  of  the  Ontorjr  in  hii  nttire  city.  FsUier  Raipf^j 
ft  jnrieit  of  tbat  eongr^tion,  obserrsd  the  Temurluble  talents 
of  th«  bor,  and  saved  bim  for  literatnie.  He  wai  removed 
to  a  higoer  Mhool— one  of  the  so-called  '  Bcaole  Fie  *  of 
Bologna — and  erentoally  to  the  archiepiscoml  aemiDaiy, 
where,  after  completing  the  usual  conrae  of  letters,  philo- 
sophy, divinity,  and  canon  law  in  the  aniTeraity,  he  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  September  1797.  Of  the 
details  of  his  progrevs  in  the  atndy  of  laDgDl^es  dnring  these 
early  years  no  accurate  record  is  preserved ;  bnt  it  is  Idovn 
that,  like  most  eminent  liugnistSt  he  was  gifted,  even  in 
childhood,  with  a  venr  wonderfat  mnnoiy  ;  and  that,  partly 
under  the  various  promsors  in  the  nnivereity,  partly  by  the 
«id  of  foreign  leeidentB  in  the  city,  paitly  dj  nis  own 
ntsnated  stages,  he  had  acqnired,  before  the  eonpletiott  of 
his  nnivenity  career,  the  Latio,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Swedish  languages.  In  Septem- 
ber 1779,  at  the  earl^  age  of  twenty-two,  be  was  appointed 
Professor  i^  Arabio  m  the  nniversity,  and  commenced  his 
laboQia  in  the  December  of  that  year ;  bat  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  what  woald  have  been  a  most  congenial  office.  On 
the  annexation  of  Boloftna,  as  one  of  the  papal  legations,  to 
the  newly  established  Cisalpine  Repnblic,  he  xefoMd  to  take 
the  oaths  of  the  new  constitntion,  and  was  set  aside  from 
the  professorship.  After  the  conclnsion  of  the  concordat 
between  Pins  VII.  and  the  first  consul,  the  ancient  constitn- 
tion <rf  the  mnversity  was  restored.  In  1803  Mezzofsnti 
was  named  to  the  higher  professorship  of  Oriental  Languages, 
and  in  the  nine  year  ha  beeune  assistant  librarian  of  the 
pablie  libraiy  of  the  «ty.  The  professoidiip  of  Oriental 
Lasgiiages,  however,  being  rappiMsed  in  1808,  Mettofiuti 
was  for  some  years  redaced  to  great  distress,  and  became 
dependent  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  tbat  of  the  orphan 
ftmily  of  his  rister,  mainly  upon  the  oasoal  income  derived 
from  private  tuition.  The  elder  brother  of  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hare  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  pupils,  and  a 
living  English  countess  received  lessons  in  English  from  him 
at  a  later  period. 

Meanwhile  Meoofanti  steadily  followed  in  private  what 
had  become  his  engrossing  pursait — the  study  of  lan- 
gruges.  A  letter  of  his,  dated  in  1604,  to  the  celebrated 
Orientalist  John  Bernard  de  Rossi,  whose  personal  acquaint- 
ance he  Bobseqasntly  formed  during  a  short  visit  to  Modena 
in  1800,  indosed  a  composition  in  twelve  languages, 
vriiich  he  mbmittad  for  the  jodgnent  &t  hii  oonespondent  t 
and  before  1812  his  reputation  as  a  linguist  had  become 
thoroughly  established.  The  well-known  Pietm  Qiordani, 
in  serraal  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  calls  him  "  the  divine 
Henofiuiti,'*  and  declares  that  his  skill  in  living  and  dead 
langusffes  entitles  him  to  be  r^rded  ss  "  a  man  of  all  ages 
and  all  nations.'  The  war  of  which  Northern  Italy  was  so 
long  the  theatre  had  afforded  Mesiofimti  many  opportunities 
of  extending  his  stock  of  languages.  In  the  hospital  of 
Bologna,  to  which  he  was  attached  as  volunteer  chaplain, 
were  to  be  met — among  the  invalids  of  the  Austrian,  Rassian, 
and  French  armies  —  Germans,  Hungatians,  Bohemians, 
Wallachians,  Servians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Croats.  Partly 
in  the  desire  to  offer  these  su&rers  the  consolations  of  religion, 
partfy  from  his  lore  of  the  itady  its^  MeaobnU  l^oared 
aasidously  to  turn  these  and  m  dmilar  t^tportnaities  to 
account ;  and  several  instances  are  recorded  in  which,  withont 
the  sssistance  of  a  grammar  or  dicti(mary,  he  cmtrived  to 
establish  a  mode  of  commnaieatliai  with  a  stranger  who  wu 
ntterly  ignorant  of  every  iaagni^e  except  his  own,  and 
eventually  to  master  that  language  sufficiently  for  all  the 
pnrpoees  of  conversation.  He  has  left  an  account  of  his 
mode  of  stnd^  during  these  yean,  which  is  not  a  little 
curious  and  interesting.  "The  hotel-keepers,"  he  says, 
**  were  in  the  habit  of  notifying  to  me  the  arrival  of  all 
■traagen  at  Bologna ;  and  I  never  hesitated,  when  anything 
was  to  be  learnt  thereby,  to  call  upon  them,  to  interrogate 
ttiem,  to  make  notes  of  their  eommonieationa,  and  to  take 
ieesons  in  the  pronnndaUon  of  their  several  languages. 
There  were  a  few  learned  Jesuits  too,  and  several  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Mexieans  residing  in  Bologna,  tram  whom  I 
feeeived  valuable  uristance,  both  in  thrir  own  and  in  the 
learned  languages.  I  made  it  a  ml*  to  leam  sveiy  strange 
granunar,  and  to  apply  myself  to  every  new  dictionary  that 
flSBie  within  my  reach.  1  was  constantly  filling  mv  head 
with  new  words.  Whenever  a  stran»r,  whether  of  high  or 
low  degree,  passed  through  Bologna,  f  tried  to  turn  the  visit 
to  aeeoont,  either  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  my  pm> 
■vnciation,  or  of  lasnii^i  the  amiliar  words  and  tuns  oi 


eipreesion.  Nor  did  all  this  cost  ne  so  nndi  ttenhUj  fa^ 
in  sddition  to  an  excellent  memory,  God  had  gifted  me  with 
remarkable  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech." 

In  the  year  181S  Mexso&nti  was  i^pointed  assistsiit- 
librarian  of  the  nnivernty ;  in  1814  he  was  reinstated  in  fail 
professorship  ]  and  in  1816  he  became  chief  librvian.  Froa 
this  period,  espeeialljr  after  the  peace,  his  xeputation  rspidlv 
extended.  Every  visitor  <rf  Bologna  related  fredi  marveb 
regarding  his  prodicioiis  attainments.  Tooiists  from  erei; 
nation,  whether  of  Europe  or  of  the  East,  united  ia  repre- 
senting him  as  perfect,  each  in  his  own  langnage.  Mr. 
Stewart  Rote,  in  1817,  reported  hin  as  reading  twenty  lu. 
goages,  and  speaking  eightsen.  Banm  Zaeb,  in  1820,  Kti 
doini  the  number  at  tbir^-two.  Lord  Byion.  abost  thi 
S8BM  time,  pronounced  him  ''a  walking  polyglot,  a  numts 
of  langni^es,  and  a  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech."  WIkb 
Lady  Morgan  saw  him,  in  182S,  ctHnmon  report  described 
him  as  speaking;  no  less  than  forty  languages ;  imt  when  ibt 
inquired  from  hinisdf  the  truth  of  the  report,  be  replied  tbt 
he  had  only  gone  over  the  outline  of  that  nunuwr.  U. 
Molbecb,  a  Duiish  traveller  of  the  year  18S0,  reports  the 
number  of  bis  languages  at "  more  tlian  thirty,"  and  teitifiei 
to  his  speaking  Dsnish  "  with  almost  entire  eoirsclam" 
French,  Gennan,  Spanish,  Polish,  Russian,  Greek,  sad 
Tnrlcish  travellers  concur  in  the  same  report,  not  only  with 

Trd  to  their  own,  but  also  to  many  othw  languages, 
uring  all  these  yeart— except  a  short  viat  to  Fiss,  Lit 
horn,  Florenoe,  and  Rome— he  had  raiidad  altoga^  il 
Bologma,  though  invited,  with  mai^  flattaiba  oftn,  ti 
tmntftt  his  residence  to  Paris,  to  '^Hnma,  to  Fmenes,  aad 
to  Borne.  At  length,  having  come  to  Rome,  as  a  nMmlw  af 
the  depntstion  sent  by  tbeBolognese  to  offer  thur  submioia 
to  the  pope,  Gregory  a VI.,  after  the  revolution  in  1631,  he 
was  induced  by  the  pope  to  settle  permanently  in  Rome,  ud 
to  accept  a  prebend  m  the  cborch  of  St.  Mary  Uajw,  wbid 
was  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  leanonry  in  Bt.  Febsr's;  isd, 
on  the  promotion  of  uie  celebrated  Angelo  Mai,  then  li«epe 
of  the  Vatican  Ubrsxy,  to  the  secretuyship  of  the  Pni* 
ganda,  Mezsofanti  was  appointed  to  snociBed  him  in  tin  in- 
portent  charge  of  the  Vatican.  He  held  this  office  till  1S3S, 
m  which  year,  conjointly  with  Mai,  he  was  elevated  to  tbi 
cardinalate. 

Hia  residence  in  a  great  centre  of  languages,  nek  a 
Rone,  and  espedallj  the  hdlitiaa  of  intercosm 
the  various  races  re^esented  in  the  college  of  ths  Ae- 
pagsnda,  we  a  new  impolse  to  Menounti's  liogoiitic  i 
studies.  The  reports  of  his  visitors  at  Borne  are  still  mtn  I 
marvellous  than  those  of  the  Bologneae  period.  An  emiaod 
German  scholar,  Herr  Guido  Gorres,  wno  had  mneh  inUf- 
course  vrith  him  in  the  year  1641,  writes  thus:  "Hes 
familiar  with  all  the  European  languages ;  and  bj  tbii  I 
understand  not  only  the  ancient  *'sirrri'  tongooi,  and  lis 
modem  ones  of  the  first  class,  such  as  the  Greek  ud  Usa, 
or  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portognsi*,  sod 
English— his  knowledge  extends  also  to  the  langnus*  of  tk 
second  class,  viz.,  the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swediu-^-to  tbt 
whole  Slavonic  family,  Rassian,  Polish,  Bobemiin,  h 
Csecbish— to  the  Servian,  the  Hungarian,  the  Turkish ;  ud 
even  to  thoee  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  the  Iriih,  tK 
Welsh,  the  Wallachian,  the  Albanian,  the  Sulgaiisa.  *» 
thelUyrian.  Even  the  Bomam  of  the  Alps  and  th*  Uw 
are  not  unknown  to  him ;  nay,  he  nas  msde  iamm 
acquainted  with  Lappish.    He  is  master  <tf  the  lu>gu$^ 
which  fall  within  the  Indo-Germanic  £unily,  the  Suuent 
and  Persian,  the  Koordish,  the  Geo^an,  the  Ameoiu:  » 
is  femiliar  with  all  the  members  of  the  Semitic  fuuilj-iM 
Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Samaritan,  the  Cbiiitf- 
the  Sabaio— nay,  even  with  the  Chinese,  which  he  t«iosi! 
reads,  but  speaks.   Among  the  Hamltic  languages,  bs  know) 
Coptic,  Etmopic,  Abyssinian,  Amharic,  and  Angoleie. 

What  is  especially  notable  in  this  marrelloui  cift 
sessed  by  Meszo&nti  is,  that  his  knowledge  of  escb  sDonj 
this  vast  variety  of  languages  was  almost  as  perfect »  uMgt 
his  attention  had  been  devoted  to  that  langusge  exclssvei?- 
The  reports  of  the  repreeenlatives  of  all  the  grsst  fmilM  « 
language  concur  in  describing  him  as  qwskingio  each  li^P 
with  the  precision,  and  in  most  oases  with  the  flaMCTi'"* 
native.  His  pronunciation,  hia  idinn,  his  ^'^'^^'I^ 
alike  unexceptionable.  Even  the  bmiliar  wwdi  «' 
day  life,  and  the  delicate  turns  of  convetationil  IkJoJJ 
were  at  his  command  ;  and  in  each  language  be  w  d<*|2 
of  all  the  leading  dialeeU,  and  evwi  of  the  P»niiei^^ 
liaritiei  of  idiom,  of  pHmnncirtiqn>  or  of 
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FraDch,  h»  wu  equUj  at  home  in  the  pure  Faiuias  of  tbe 

FaabourK-St.-Qeniiam  or  in  the  FroveD^al  of  Toaloose. 
Be  coold  accommodate  himself  in  German  to  the  rade  jargon 
of  the  Black  Foreit,  or  to  the  classic  vocabulary  of  Dresden  ; 
and  he  often  amosed  his  English  visitors  by  specimens  of 
tha  provincialisms  of  Torluhire^  I^ancashire,  or  Somerset- 
ahire.  With  tha  litentore  of  these  various  conntrieH  too  he 
«u  wall  aequinted.  He  loved  to  talk  with  his  Tiidtors  of 
th*  gmt  uthon  in  their  Tespeetive  langoo^ ;  and  his 
lenurhi  are  described  aa  invBiiably  sound  ud  judicioos,  and 
exhibitilig  careful  and  vuious  reading,  often  extending  to 
departments  with  which  it  would  never  be  suppt^d  that  a 
foreigner  coold  be  familiar.  A  Dutch  traveller,  for  instance, 
Dr.  Wap,  was  toiprised  to  find  him  well  acqQ<unted  with 
his  own  national  poets,  Vondel  and  Cats;  a  Dane,  with  the 
philological  works  of  Raski  a  Swede,  with  the  poetry  of 
Ochsenstjerna ;  to  a  Sicilian  he  would  repeat  whole  pages  of 
the  poetrjr  of  Meli ;  and  an  English  gentleman  was  astounded 
to  hear  him  discuss  and  criticise  Hudibras,  of  all  Eoglish 
writers  the  least  attractive  as  well  as  the  least  intelligible  to 
a  foreigner.  He  was  in  the  habit  too  of  amusing  himself  by 
metrical  compositions  in  the  varions  laogaages  which  he 
cultivated,  and  often  wrote  for  bis  visitors  a  couplet  or  two 
in  their  native  langtuum  as  a  liUle  momento  of  their  inter- 
view. Dr.  Wap,  ue  Dutch  traveller  jost  referred  to,  speaks 
in  hi^  praise  of  some  extempore  lines  in  Dutch  bv  which 
IMezzofanti  replied  to  a  sonnet  which  Dr.  Wap  had  addressed 
to  him ;  and  the  well-known  Orientalist,  Dr.  Tholuck,  having 
asked  Idezzo&nti  for  some  memorial  of  bU  visit,  received 
from  him  a  Persian  conplet  after  the  manner  of  HaSz,  which 
he  compoBed  ^thon^  not  without  soine  dday)  donng  Dr. 
Tholuck's  visit. 

After  his  removal  to  Rome,  although  he  bad  already  passed 
his  fiftieth  year,  he  added  largely  to  his  stock  of  languages. 
His  most  notable  acquisition  dunng  this  period  was  Chinese, 
which  he  acquired  (partly  at  the  Chinese  College  at  Kaples, 
partly  among  the  Chinese  students  of  the  Propaganda)  in 
such  perfection  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  write  and  converse 
freely  in  it,  but  em  to  preach  to  the  young  Chinese  ecclt- 
aiasties.  During  the  Hune  period  he  acquired  the  Abystdi^, 
the  Califomian^  some  of  the  North  American  Inman  lu- 
gruges,  and  even  the  'iropoBsible'  Basque.  And  it  was  in 
Rome,  and  especially  in  tne  Propaganda,  that  he  displayed 
in  its  greatest  perfection  his  angular  power  of  instantaneously 
passing  in  conversation  from  one  language  to  SDolher,  without 
the  slightest  mixtoxe  or  eonfianon,  whether  of  words  or  of 
prtmnnciation. 

Mezzo&nti,  as  cardinal,  was  a  member  of  many  eccle- 
asstical  congr^tions  in  Rome,  but  he  never  held  any  office 
of  state.  He  died  on  Uie  16Ui  of  March,  1849,  and  was 
bnried  in  the  church  of  St.  Ono&io,  beside  the  grave  of 
Torqnato  Taaso. 

It  is  difficult  to  detmnine  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
languages  known  by  MezzoCanti,  and  still  more  so  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  of  these  he  spoke,  and  with  what  degree  of 
flnen^  in  eadL  During  his  lifetime,  as  we  have  seen, 
r^oit  varied  considerably  at  different  times;  nor  was  he 
himself  believed  to  have  made  any  very  precise  statement  on 
the  anbjeet.  To  a  Rnsdan  traveller,  who  visited  him  before 
the  year  1840,  and  who  fagged  of  him  a  list  of  all  the  lan- 
goagea  and  dialects  in  which  he  was  able  to  express  himself, 
he  sent  a  paper  in  his  own  hand  containing  the  name  of  God 
in  fifty^x  languages.  The  author  of  a  memoir  which  ap- 
peared soon  aner  the  cardinal's  death  in  a  Roman  journal, 
the  'CiviltJi  Catolica*  (who  is  now  known  to  be  Father 
Bresciam,  a  Roman  Jesuit),  states  that,  in  the  year  1S46, 
Slezzofanti  himself  informed  him  that  he  was  able  to  express 
himself  in  seventy-eight  languages.  Marvellous  as  these 
statements  may  appear,  they  seem  fully  borne  out  by  inqui- 
ries (with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  biocraphy)  which 
ham  beoi  made  anee  the  death  of  the  cardinal.  Reports 
have  been  reenvedfrom  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  naUves 
of  different  counb^es,  whose  collective  testimony,  founded 
on  their  own  penoaal  knowledge  of  Mezzofenti,  places  be- 
yond all  qnestion  the  &ct  of  hia  having  spoken  fluently 
considerably  more  tiian  fifty  different  languages.  There  are 
otheTB  amoi^  the  languages  ascribed  to  him,  regirding  which 
it  is  difficun  to  institute  any  direct  inquiry ;  but,  judging 
firom  analogy,  and  relying  on  the  well-known  moilesty  and 
truthfulness  of  Meooiauti,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept 
his  own  statement  as  reported  by  F.  Bret-ciani ;  the  more  so, 
as  among  his  papers  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family  is  a 
list,  drawn  up  bom  memoraadA  contained  therein,  of  ao  less 


than  *  inndrsd  and  tweafy  ]i^;iugei  with  which  ha  po*> 
sessed.  some  acquaintance,  unaccompanied  however  by  any 
note  specifying  those  among  the  number  which  he  spoke,  or 
the  degree  of  his  knowledge  of  each. 

In  general  learning  Mezzofanti's  attainments  were  highly 
respectable.  He  was  a  well-informed  theologian  and  canon- 
ist, and  an  impressive  though  not  eloquent  preacher.  M. 
Libri,  the  historian  of  mathemaUcal  scieace  in  Italy,  found 
him  well  acquainted  with  algebra,  and  reports  an  interesting 
ctmvenation  which  he  had  with  him  on  the  Bija  Gannita 
j[the  akebra  of  the  Hindoos),  as  weU  as  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Indian  history  and  antiquities.  Other  travellen 
describe  him  as  entering  freely  into  the  history  aa  well  as  the 
literature  of  their  several  countrira.  Bat  as  an  anthor  he  ii 
a.lmost  unknown.  ^  He  occasionally  read  papers  at  various 
literary  aud  scientific  societies  in  Bologna  and  Rome ;  but 
his  only  known  publication  is  a  short  memoir  of  hia  finend 
and  brother  professor,  Father  Emmannel  Aponte,  which  was 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1820  ;  and  he  leaves  no  monument  for 
posterity  beyond  the  tradition  that  he  was  incomparably  the 
greatest  linguist  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

MICA,  a  Mineral  belonging  to  the  extensive  series  ai 
Silicates  of  Alumina.  It  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
of  about  120"  and  60'.  The  crystals  usually  with  the  acute 
ed^e  replaced.  The  cleavage  is  very  decided,  yielding  easily 
thm  elastic  luninie  of  extreme  tenuity.  It  is  found  usually 
in  thinly  foliated  masses,  plates,  or  scales;  sometimes  in 
radiated  groups  of  aggregated  stales  or  small  folia.  The 
colour  is  uom  white,  through  gcesa,  yellowish,  and  brownish 
shades  to  black.  The  lustre  is  more  or  less  pearly.  Traoa- 
parent  or  translucent.  Tough  and  elastic.  Hardnoii  8*0  to 
2-6,   Specific  ^avity  2-8  to  8*0. 

Hie  composition  of  mica  is  u  foQowi 

Silica   4B2 

Alumina  .     .     •     •     ,  .  86^ 

Potash   9*8 

Peroxide  of  iron      .      •      .  .  4*5 

Flaorie  Add   0*7 

Water   l« 

— 9B-a 

A  Tsriety  in  which  the  Bcalei  axe  arranged  in  a  plamose 

form  is  called  Plumose  Mica ;  another  in  which  the  plates 
have  a  transverse  cleavage,  has  been  termed  Prismatic  Mica. 

Mica  resembles  externally  talc,  and  some  forms  of  gypsum. 
From  talc  it  differs  in  affording  thinner  lamines,  and  being 
elastic.  It  also  has  not  the  greasy  feel  of  talc.  The  same 
characters  except  the  last  distinguish  it  from  gypsum,  beudss 
it  does  not  crumble  so  readily  on  heating. 

Mica  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
mica-«late,  and  gives  to  the  latter  its  laminated  structure.  It 
also  occurs  in  granular  limestone.  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  United  States,  in  Russia,  in  Great  Britain,  aud  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  often  found  in  large  isolated 
masses,  but  fiUinz  up  the  v«na  and  fissures  of  rocks,  into  the 
compontion  of  which  it  enters.  It  occurs  in  the  oldest  rocks, 
as  well  as  in  those  iriiich  axe  new  and  possess  a  crystalline 
character. 

In  Ruraia  it  is  used  extensively  as  a  suhstitnta  for  glass, 

and  hence  it  is  called  Muscovy  01^.  The  very  thin  lamina 
are  employed  for  examining  objects  under  the  microscope. 
HaQy  states  that  these  laminee  are  sometimes  not  more  than 
the  {-300,000th  part  of  an  indi  in  thickness. 

Lepidolite,  or  LUhia  Mica,  occurs  in  crystals  or  laminas 
of  a  purplish  colour,  and  often  in  masses  consisting  of  aggre- 
gated scales.  It  occurs  in  the  Ural.  According  to  RoMUes, 
as  quoted  by  Dana,  it  cgndsts  of  the  following  analyoa 

Silica  47-7 

Alnmina  SO-3 

Uam  fl'l 

Pretwide  oi  Msngnnsaa  •      ,  ,  4r7 

Potash  11*0 

Lithia  8*8 

Soda    ......  S-3 

Fluoriae  10-8 

Chlorine      •      .      •       •  .1.2 

 106-3 

Fuchsitc  is  a  green  Mica  from  the  Zillerthal,  contuning 
nearly  4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chromium. 

From  the  crystallisation  of  Mica  two  species  have  been 
made  out  of  the  old  species  so  called.  The  common  Mica 
has  an  oblique  prism  for  its  primary^  but  uii^y 
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inpeilBetemtalilimlheiiimnofalHXBgoiULl  This 
species  has  been  called  hexagon^  mica,  the  cfaric-coloored 
micas  of  Siberia,  and  the  brilliant  hexagooal  cr^stalB  of 
Vesnvins.  There  are  also  hexagonal  crystals  which  have 
been  found  by  Dov£  to  have  two  axes  of  polarisation,  indi- 
cating that  the  lateral  axes  of  the  primary  are  nneqoal, 
and  that  the  fnm  is  a  riiombtc  prism  with  tbe  acnte  edges 
tmncated.  Tbia  species  is  called  BkomOe  iKSen,  or  PAm* 
gophite. 

Margarite,  or  Pearl  Mica,  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms, 
having  the  stnictore  of  mica,  and  also  in  intenecting  laminR. 
U  has  the  appearance  of  talc,  bat  differs  from  that  mineral 
in  being  a  silicate  of  alumina  instead  of  magnesia.  It  is 
fonnd  at  Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol,  associated  with  chlorite. 

Margarodite,  another  schistose  talc  of  ZiUerthal,  is  a 
variety  of  common  mica. 

.  Emerjil'Ue  and  JBvjAyllite  ate  new  speoes,  somewhat  re- 
lated to  Matyarite.  They  are  foond  in  Pennsylvania, 
United  States. 

Natritv  resembles  talc,  but  contains  no  magnesia.  It  is 
whitish  and  soft,  and  has  a  greasy  feet. 

L^domelane  is  a  black  iron  mica,  occnrring  in  6-sided 
scales  or  tables  aggregated  together. 

Otirelite  is  an  wlied  mineral  occnrring  in  black  scales. 

Oderit  is  probably  a  black  mica.  It  can  be  split  into  thin 
leaves.  It  IB  opaqne,  black,  and  has  very  little  Instre.  It 
eccnrs  in  Sweden. 

MICKIEWICZ,  ADAM,  the  greatest  poet  that  Poland  has 
ever  produced,  was  bom  in  the  year  1798  at  Nowogrodek,  a 
small  town  in  Lithuania,  one  of  the  few  in  the  environs  of 
which  the  ancient  Lithnanian  lat^uage  ia  still  spoken.  It  is 
certunly  remarkable  that  a  man,  the  chief  emirt  of  whose 
life  was  to  prevent  the  la&gua^,  the  nationality,  and  Uie  re- 
ligion of  Poland  from  being  overpowared  by  thoae  of  Russia, 
should  be  the  native  of  a  country  which  had  lost  its  language, 
its  nationality,  ■  and  its  religion  by  its  union  with  Poland. 
His  father,  by  birth  a  noble,  was  by  profession  an  advocate, 
and  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  his  brother  afterwards  became 
a  legal  writer  of  some  reputation.  Mickiewicz  himself  had 
so  little  respect  for  the  nobility  of  his  &mily,  that  in  his 
poem  of  '  Pan  Tadeusz,*  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Lithu- 
ania in  the  year  1812,  he  introdnces  his  family  name  as  that 
of  a  dissipated  and  illiterate  brawler  in  a  poUioose.  It  is 
singolar  uist  Pushkin,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the  Russian 
Byron  as  Mickiewicz  did  that  of  the  Polish  Byron,  takes  oc- 
casion in  his  pla^  of '  Boris  Oodnnov,*  to  introdnee  one  of  his 
own  ancestns  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light  The 
feeling  of  the  two  poets  in  this  reject  waa  vary  difirsnt 
from  Uiat  of  duot  English  protot^. 

lAi^evriez  after  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at 
Nowogrodek  and  the  grammar-school  of  Imnsk,  was  sent 
when  a  youth  of  seventeen  to  the  University  of  Wilna%  where 
his  uncle,  an  ex-Jesuit,  was  one  of  the  professors.  The  uni- 
versity under  the  auspices  of  Sniadeclu  the  mathematician, 
and  the  patronage  of  Prince  Czartoiyski,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  tide  of  pro- 
sperity, the  chief- seat  of  learning  for  eleven  millions  of  the 
population  of  Russian  Poland,  and  celebrated  for  the  success 
with  which  the  exact  and  natural  sciences  were  taught. 
Almost  the  first  person  whom  Mickiewicz  saw  at  Wtlna  was 
Thomas  Zan,  a  celebrated  Polish  patriot,  who  was  occupied 
with  getting  up  secret  societies  among  the  students,  of 
whidi  Mickiewicz  at  once  became  a  member.  The  pro- 
fessor of  history,  Lelewel,  was  another  detemiined  <h>- 
ponent  of  the  Russian  government,  and  to  him  Mickiewicz 
addressed  the  first  poem  he  published.  While  at  Wilna  ha 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  sister  of  a  fellow  student,  Maria 
Weresscxakowna,  by  whom  his.addresses  were  finally  rejected 
for  those  of  a  richer  suitor.  When  he  left  the  university, 
wbnre  he  had  first  been  noted  for  his  devotion  to  chemistiy 
and  afterwards  to  poetry,  fae  was  appointed  professor  of  clas- 
sical literatore  in  a  coUege  at  Kowno,  and  it  was  while  re- 
siding there  in  1822  that  two  small  volumes  of  poems  from 
his  pen  were  published  at  Wilna.  Like  those  of  Boma  and 
Byron,  they  at  one.  blow  made  their  author  famous. 

Tbem  poems  not  oidy  at  onoe  placed  Uieir  antbor  at  the 
head  of  we  Polish  literature  of  nis  own  time,  bat  above 
fiveiy  other  aeriona  poet  who  had  ever  appeared  in  the  lan- 
guage. Tha  'Ballads'  they  contain,  several  of  which  are 
imitated  from  tbe  Ltthnanian,  are  of  very  various  dapeas  <tf 
BMtit,  aana  of  them  spirited,  others  pleasing,  ana  othan 
wain  poor  and  eommonnlact.  Bat  two  poenu  of  the  aet, 
Graiyna'  and  'Dziady,^  in  of  a  very  high  class.  In 


'  Gnufyna,*  in  which  the  poet  takes  fbr  his  sosM  Qu  oU  eiitla 
of  Nowogrodek,  the  roina  of  which  are  still 
his  native  town,  he  tells  in  a  tersely  clantcal  ud  lenlp* 
turesque  style,  which  reminds  the  resder  of  the  h^eit 
effosions  of  Tennyson,  the  stoiy  of  a  Lithaanian  heiome,  vlio 
to  -save  tbe  honour  of  her  husband  assumes  hii  snDosT,  ud 
meets  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  became  the  bvonrite 
poem  of  a  real  Lithnanian  heroine,  Emilia  Pistes,  who  ei^ht 
years  afterwards  fought  in  the  Polish  ranks  in  the  iuBitiRction 
of  1630,  and  to  whose  memory  Idickiewicz  devoted  a  poem. 
The  '  DziadVj*  or  '  Ancestors,*  is  a  poem  of  a  nev  Idnd,  u 
autobiographical  drama,  in  which  toe  poet  i^psais  ai  one  of 
his  own  characters.  In  it  the  poet  relates,  with  this  di^t 
veil,  the  story  of  his  love  for 'Maria,' the 'Mot  Chsmnh' 
of  his  life,  and  except  in  Bnron*s '  Oieam,'  wbasu  Uuikievia 
afterwards  rendered  intoPolidi,itwonldbediffieoUtoM 
a  lore-tale  more  tenderly  and  delicately  told. 

The  name  of  Mickiewicz  became  at  onoe  pmmlar  imnc 
his  countrymen.  A  valley  near  Kowno,  wUdi  he  wh  fou 
of  visiting,  and  where  he  wrote  some  of  his  veTse^  recafed 
the  name,  which  it  sUll  retains,  of  '  MickiewicA  Vslliy.' 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  was  heightened  by  the  ueit  io> 
telligence  that  spread  far  and  wide  concerning  him,  that  hi 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  goveniiiient,<m 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  secret  societin  vhieh 
had  been  found  to  exist  in  the  University  of  Wilna.  The 
dedication  of  the  '  Poems,*  containing  '  Dziady,'  had  been  to 
Thomas  Zan  and  a  few  friends,  and  probably  the  poet  littk 
anticipated  the  dedication  which  he  was  to  prefix  to  anoths 
part  of  the  '  Dziady,*  published  after  long  years  of  inteml- 
''To  the  sacred  mratory  of  John  Sobolewski,  of  CTprin 
DaszUewicz,  of  Felix  Kolakowski,  my  feUow-studenta,  m; 
fellow-pTtBoners,  my  fellow-exiles,  persecuted  for  love  to  thn 
country,  who,  with  a  longing  for  that  eonntiy  in  dteir  heaiti, 
died  at  Archiiogel,  at  Moacow,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  marijn 
of  their  countn'^B  cause."  Imprisoned  for  upwar^  of  i 
year  io  the  Basuian  convent  at  Wilna,  while  the  exanmudira 
mto  the  conspiracy  went  on,  nndor  eircnmstances  and  iiun- 
dents  which  were  afterwards  delineated  with  all  the  force 
of  his  geniu^  Mickiewicz,  found  guilty  of  beii^  a  nwDbe 
of  two  secret  societies,  was  condemned,  in  1624,  to  pet- 
petual  banishment  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  At  the  age  of 
twenfy-stx  Mickiewicz  left  Poland  for  exile,  and  he  nem 
saw  it  again. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  lead^ 
Mickiewicz  foond  mmself,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Ed^I* 
Alexuder,  in  the  midst  of  native  conspirators  against  the  itef- 
siangoTomment  RnilyaOTandBeatoueT.afbenrardiiotctin 
in  the  ab<»tiva  insnrreetiott  at  the  aoeeanon  of  the  Empenr 
Nicolas,  were  ardent  for  the  Polish  canae.  In  a  p«m''ts 
his  Russian  friends,**  written  in  after  ymca,  Mickiamei  umd- 
tions  them  both  by  name,  as  victims  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
czar,  and  alludes  apparently  to  Pushkin,  to  whom  they  iotn- 
duced  him,  as  having  deserted  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
'  Russian  Byron '  and  the  '  Poliah  Byrtm'  met  at  SL  Peten- 
burs  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  English  Byron.  Pro- 
bably the  conjunction  was  not  looked  npon  with  fsvoortbi* 
eyes  by  the  Rusuan  government,  which  ordered  Hicbevia 
to  Odessa ;  there,  however,  he  soon  obtained  permissioo  la 
a  toor  in  the  Crimea,  which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of '  CrinKVi 
Sonnets,'  the  first  sonnets  in  the  Poliidi  language,  then 
subject  nowgives  them  an  additional  interest.  One  of  llxB 
is  '  On  the  View  of  the  Hoontalns  £nnn  Kodov,'  or  Espi- 
toria;  another, 'On  the  rained  Castle  of  Balaklan.*  TbeN 
pooni  have  been  ve^  popnlar;  and  one  of  than,  /Oa  thi 
Chatair^Da|h,'  has  enj<7ea  the  ringolar  dhrtinction'of 
translated  mto  Perriaa:  but  we  beliere  that  from  no  otha 
poems  of  Miekiemcz  coold  [m  many  instances  of  falss  ku- 
uanc^  and  other  comm(m*place  be  eeleetsd.  Tbvj  obbusea 
for  mm  an  invitation  to  Moacow  from  the  governor,  Fiiiicf 
OolitBuin,  and  afterwards  pennissian  to  ratom  to  St.  Pttsn- 
burg,  whei«,  in  18S8,  hia  next  great  poeoi,  'WaUnxod, 
qipeued. 

This  poem  was  at  once  prohibited  the  eensonhipn 
Warsaw,  and  to  those  who  have  read  it,  it  ia  an  inexplicablj 
problem  how  it  should  ever  have  paued  tbe  censonhip « 
St.  Petersbuig.  Under  the  thin  disgoiae  of  a  itory  « I 
Idthnanian  ta  the  14th  centniy,  who  worka  his  way  to  w 
mastership  <d  the  order  of  the  Tentonic  Knights,  the  easawi 
of  his  country,  for  the  porpoaa  of  dastcoying  toon  iB  dsw 
it  incnlcatea  w  most  bntning  hatred  on  the  part  of  a  enuBM 

nation  to  its  foreign  c^^reooia.  Ita  meaning  which  w  « 
oaea  apprriianded  by  every         seMas  to  have  smvm 
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mr^  Banu.  Two  RoBnut  tmulationa  wsn  pabluhed, 
nd  it  ii  ereo  siid  that  the  Emperor  Nicolu  sent  a  inenaf;e 

compUnmit  to  the  author.  A  diplomatic  ^>pointment  in 
tbeSnniaB  serriee  was  alio,  it  is  said,  pro£f<»reato  him;  bat 
tbe  only  fvrova  be  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  vurit  Italy  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  he  obtained  it  by  the  inter- 
canon  of  the  Itassiaii  port  Zhnkon^.  Ha  left  Bmia,  ai 
b  left  Folaiid,  new  to  return. 

Aftsr  ptsringthron^  Oennanf,  wlme  ha  qpent  aonie  daya 
with  Ofithe,  he  rsaided  at  Home,  wiiera  he  became  intimate 
vitb  Janus  Fenlmore  Cooper.  It  was  at  Rome  that  the  news 
of  the  Polish  insniraetioB  of 1830  reached  him,  an  insnrrection 
which  WIS  commenced  by  a  patty  of  the  inanrgents  silking 
in  the  itreeta  of  Warsaw  some  lines  from  his  *Ode  toTonth. 
The  riaiog  was  cnuhed  by  the  time  Miekiewicz  had  reached 
pDsm  on  his  way  to  join  it  He  retired  to  Dresden,  and 
then  composed  another  part  of  the  '  Dziady,'  which  was  first 
pDblished  m  183S  at  Pans. 

As  in  the  former  part  of  this  poem  MickjewicK  had  told  in 
idruuUe  form  tJie  tkle  al  his  early  love,  in  this  he  related 
in  t  ineceasion  of  scenes  the  stor^  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Wilna  befoie  the  sentence  of  banishmcait.  Aa  a  lover,  he 
lamented  himself  aa  having  been  driven  bydiaappointment 
toinBnii^;aBamaa,lieaetaaUyddineatedhimMif  aspoa* 
MNd  by  the  deiil,  and  the  deidl  a*  exorcised  ont  of  his 
bodybyaprfeat^after  thentteranee  of  a  prondand  prsanmp- 
tam  dialbnge  to  Heavai,  the  impions  vanity  of  which  u 
npnnated  aa  having  called  down  the  chastisenwnt.  This 
itnnge  and  repulsive  scene  is  accompanied  by  others  of  a 
leis  eccentric  character,  in  which  tbe  poet's  friends  and 
km  are  pat  in  action  withont  reserve,  and  in  which  the 
honors  of  the  Rossian  sway  in  Poland  are  depicted  with 
nuprinng  power  and  pathos.  On  the  whole,  thia  wild 
{maction  is  one  of  the  most  remariEaUe  for  poetical  power 
that  the  Uteiatnn  of  th«  qnatter  of  i  oeatory  nnce  1630  has 
(ndseed. 

He  last  great  poem  of  Miekiewicz,  'Pan  Tadeosz,*  or 
'KrThaddens/ was  pnbliahed  in  Paris  in  1834.  It  differs 
M  entirely  in  style  and  sentiment  from  the  '  Diiad^  *  aa 
'  Vavtriey  *  from  '  Manfred,*  It  is  a  ndnnta  delineation  of 
Lithoanian  domestio  life  in  tha  year  1812,  the  time  of  the 
poet's  boyhood,  in  which  the  aamevrbai  insignificant  rtoiy  of 
a  eoDUDOQ-plaoe  hero  is  xeUaved  agunit  the  darit  badmronnd 
of  tbe  ^roacb  of  Nelson's  invading  army  on  its  march 
to  Rnnia,  and  the  intense  exdtement  it  prodaces  amonest 
the  Lithnaniana,  from  tile  peasant  and  the  publican  to  the 
print  and  the  noble.  By  some  it  is  rerarded  aa  totally 
■nworthy  of  the  powers  of  Miekiewics— -hy  many  as  the 
fineit  prodnetion  ol  his  genina;  and  there  can  be  iw  doubt 
that  it  is  by  fer  the  mort  pleadng  and  the  lent  objec- 
tiouhle. 

Up  to  thia  period  tbe  career  of  Miekiewicz  had  been  one 
lo  which  hie  Polish  admirers  had  looked  with  constantiy 
increiaiig  adcairation,  and  he  occupied  a  position  in  the 
Ktentors  of  hia  country  without  a  rinl  either  in  the  present 
« the  past  "  He  is  oar  Byron,  tm  Shakspera,"  waa  the 
mdict  of  Klamen^na  HdbnanowA  herself,  a  stud  and 
deeoFoas  writer.  Nona  indeed  ooold  than  have  foreseen  in 
that  daifaiess  the  star  of  SOckiewics  ms  to  aet.  In  183^ 
two  yean  before  the  n)peatance  of  *  Pan  Tadensz,'  he  had 
P^bbihed  *A  Book  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  the  Polish 
nlgrimage/  which  presented  an  unbroken  series  of  dnll 
'wdity  and  «xtiavi^ance.  It  was  probably  the  influence 
of  his  name  which  proettred  its  translation  uto  French  by 
Cmmt  Hwtaiembert,  and  into  English  by  Lach  Szyrma, 
coBHaed  with  the  fact  that  in  it  Miekiewicz  presented  him- 
to  the  world  in  the  oharact«  of  a  fervent  Roman 
Citbolie,  convinced  that  it  was  to  its  toleration  of  Pro- 
tettaatina  that  the  ruin  of  Poland  was  to  be  ascribed. 

Before  thia  period  Miekiewicz  had  fixed  his  residence  at 
nrii,  ud  it  was  in  that  city,  in  1834,  that  he  became  united 
b  Cdma  &qrmanowaka,  a  Po&h  lady,  to  whom  he  had,  in 
1688,  sddrsMed  some  Taiaea  at  SLPetenbuig.  To  Puis  and 
ntlH  Ficneh  he  waa  Rtnmgly  attached,  hat  hia  pecuniary 
ORmnataneea  compelled  him  to  accept,  in  1839,  an  appoint- 
1^  as  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Laasanne.  In 
the  Beit  year,  when  M.  Condn,  then  minister  of  public  in- 
■tnetion,  determined  to  establish  a  chair  of  Slavonic  litera- 
tare  and  the  Sl&vouic  languages  at  the  College  of  France,  it 
wu  ewridered  a  good  fortune  for  tbe  miniater  to  be  able  to 
H^wii,  for  the  fint  professor,  the  greatest  poet  of  Poland. 

nafint  lectures  which  he  gave  were  eagerly  attended, 
Adwntmpcodocad  in  tha  Fkineh  ud  Gennan  joomaUf 


bnt  era  kqg  Rtcnga  altsnattoiis  bagu  to  damlt^  tlam- 
selves.  ' 

Already  in  1841,  when  Madame  Miekiewicz,  who  was  in 
bad  health,  had  received  some  benefit  from  being  mesmerised 
by  a  Polish  fanatic  named  Towianski,  Micldewicz  had  allowed 
himself  to  become  associated  vrith  this  man  aa  the  interpreter 
of  certain  dreams,  in  which  T^wianald  allied  that  he  waa 
&TOurBd  with  revehttions  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  hia  lectures 
on  EQavonie  literature  the  profeaaor  gradually  lost  right  of 
Sbvouic  literature  altogether,  and  preached  a  series  of  dis- 
courses, in  which  this  Towianaki  was  represented  aa  the  new 
Messiafa  of  a  new  religion,  of  which  the  princtpal  feature 
was  the  worship  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  Miekiewicz 
represented  as  a  new  and  necessary  development  of  improved 
Christianity.  At  last,  in  1844,  the  French  government 
inteipoeed,  ordered  Towiacski  to  quit  Paris,  and  pot  a  atop  to 
the  course  of  lectures  which  had  long  excited  general  scandal 
and  disgnat.  Mickiewicz's  name  appeared  in  the  list  of 
professors  for  some  years  afterwards,  but  he  lived  in  obscurity, 
an  object  rather  of  compassion  than  other  feelings.  In  1848 
the  revolution  of  February  again  excited  his  hopes  for  Poland, 
and  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
over  the  pope,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
inauigenta  at  Florence.  In  1601  his  name  appeared  in  th« 
French  calendars  as  '  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Xobraiy  of  the 
Arsenal  at  Parii,'  to  which  he  was  appmnted  bf  tiie  prince 
presidrat,  vriw  might  possibly  view  as  a  venial  error  the 
inculcation  of  the  worship  of  Napoleon  I. 

About  18S4  Mickiewit»  became  a  widower,  aud  he  after 
wards  retained  in  some  degree  to  public  life.  Soon  after  tbe 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Russia  he  headed  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Freach  emperor,  to  remind  htm  of  the  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  for  redressing  the  wrongs  of  Poland, 
and  in  ISfiS  he  was  sent  by  him  on  a  secret  mission  to  the 
East,  which  waa  destined  to  prove  the  last  incident  in  his 
career.  He  died  at  Constantinople  on  the  27th  of  November, 
186/S.  His  remains  were  removed  to  France,  where  they 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  a  sufr- 
aeription  waa  opened  directly  after  at  Paris  and  Londcm  for 
the  benefit  of  hia  duldran. 

One  of  the  moat  remaxhable  sditauui  of  Miekiewicz^ 
works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1888  and  1889,  in  three 
volumes,  at  the  ezpensa  of  the  Countess  Ostiowaka,  a 
lithuanian  lady,  who  presented  the  money  received  from  its 
Bale  to  the  author,  then  a  captive  in  Rosria.  It  is  generally 
stated  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  France  in  the  Polish 
language,  but  it  had  two  predecessors,  as  its  editor,  Ijeonard 
Chodiko,  points  out  in  the  preface— one  in  1663  and  another 
in  1814.  Its  Buccesaors  may  be  counted  by  hundreds^  many 
of  tbe  best  works  in  Polish  being  now  originally  pnnted  at 
Paris.  The  beat  edition  of  Mickiewicz's  works  is  that  in 
four  volumes,  isaued  at  that  city  in  1644,  revised  by  the  poet 
himself,  and  edited  by  Alexander  Chodiko.  A  translation 
of  all  his  works  into  French,  by  Christian  Oatrowski,  waa 
published  at  Paris  in  1841,  and  again  in  184fi,  with  two  very 
different  prefzeea,  the  first  all  enthusiasm  &a  Miekiewicz  and 
his  gooius,  the  second  full  of  the  ^sappointment  and  estrange- 
ment his  devotion  to  Tomanaki  had  inspired.  The  Englidi 
language  possesses  one  onl^  of  his  larger  poenu  in  two  tiana- 
lations — the '  Wallenrod/  in  prose  by  Leon  Jablonsld,  Edin- 
buigh,  1841,  and  in  verse  by  Cattiey|  London,  1842,  An 
article  of  some  length  on  Miekiewicz  appeared  in  the 
London  'Metropolitan,'  at  the  outset  of  nis  career,  and 
another  in  the  '  Athenanm'  for  1856,  on  the  occaaion  of  his 
death. 

The  name  of  *  the  Polish  Byron,'  which  has  been  generally 
assigned  to  Miekiewicz,  conveys  as  correct  a  notion  of  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  hia  genius  as  any  un^le  epithet 
could  poesibly  do.  The  moat  striking  point  of  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  is  the  vehement  patnotiam  of  the  Pole,  and 
the  indifference  to  hia  country  which  waa  professed  by  the 
Rngliahfnatij  but  a  great  deal  of  thia  was  probably  owing  to 
the  diffarant  positiai  of  the  two  countries  one  at  tiie  mot 
of  a  fsieign  ioveteign,  and  the  other  in  the  most  prosperoos 
period  of  its  history.  It  mav  be  remarked  that  in  '  Pan 
Tadensz,*  where  Micldewicz  naa  occaaion  to  delineate  tlie 
charactf^  of  hia  countrymen,  he  depicts  them,  not  consciously 
perhaps  on  his  own  part,  as  arrogant,  ignorant,  prejudiced, 
spiteful,  and  headstrong,  with  scarcely  any  ^ood  qoalitiea  to 
balance.  There  is  an  oDtuseuMS  in  Auckiewicz's  own  moral 
perceptions  which  it  is  often  painful  to  observe.  Hia  poem 
of  '  Wallemrod '  ia  devoted,  from  the  first  line  to  the  hut,  to 
the  inenleation  of  »  viiit  0^  vrrtei^^^gi^^ 
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MfiiirtiMB  puny  ht  d^jn— twhii  yom  btfo  in  tfw  pabct 
of  hii  foe  as  doiceDding  to  tliff  msaiust  spit»— 
» I  nnonter  bmr  Dft  ta  tlw  cuOa 
I  Monllr  ibupeiied  mr  fc&t£»,  ud  witb  «lut  a  raptare  of  nsgcuM 
I  eat  Um  mpoU  of  Wlwreh,  and  rained  fab  gUttarlcg  mliron." 

It  U  aaid  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearaQce  of  this  paKMAe 
in  '  Walleturod/  the  Poles  in  the  piuace  of  the  Qrana  Duke 
CwwtaDtiae  at  Waisaw  carried  oat  the  idea.  The  groM 
anachiDoiuD  of  the  carpets  and  the  min-ora  in  a  stoiv  <«  the 
14th  ceDttuy  ia  only  one  of  taaoy  which  abound  iu  the 
worka  of  Mickiewicx,  and  it  ii  nnsafe  to  ralv  on  his  antho- 
rity  for  facts  in  literaiy  or  other  histoiy,  where  hia  viewa 
iod  theories  were  concerned.  He  tells  vs,  fox  instance,  in 
one  of  his  Napoleonic  lectures  that  the  ge&ins  of  Brrou  was 
ondoabtedly  kiodled  by  a  rav  from  that  of  Ni^Kueon,  and 
ioqaires  how  such  a  jMet  coold  otherwise  have  arisen  in  a 
literatare  so  decrepit  and  almost  dead  as  that  of  England, 
which  bad  as  it  were  come  to  a  close  with  Thomson  and  his 
followers.  This  general  inaccuracy  and  untmstworthiness 
must,  in  f&irness  to  the  Bussians,  be  remembered  by  the 
readera  of  the  thrilling  delineations  of  their  cruelty  which 
abound  in  the  '  Dziady.'  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment 
pronounced  on  Mickiewics  as  a  writer,  a  politician,  and  an 
historian,  nothing  can  ever  enwe  from  Polish  literatare  the 
name  of  the  poet  of  '  Gratfyoa.* 

MICROSCOPE,  nSESOF  THE.  There  are  few  instru- 
nwnts  that  have  rendered  snch  important  aid  in  icienti&i 
search  as  the  Hioroscope.  The  chief  advaneai  that  have 
been  made  in  the  natural  history  sciences,  embracing  phy- 
siology, during  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  oeotnry,  have  been  effected  by  its  agency.  The  struc- 
ture of  this  instrument  has  been  described  in  the  article 
HioBoscopa.  It  has  been  gradually  rendered  more  perfect  as 
the  science  of  optics  advanced ;  and  its  nature  and  ananse- 
stent  can  only  be  underatood  by  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  this  science.  We  purpose  here  referring  to  its  use  as  an 
instrument  of  natural  oistory  and  physiological  research,  and 
of  those  general  arrangements  and  applications  by  which 
its  utility  can  alone  be  fully  secured.  It  is  not  alone  so£E- 
dent  that  a  man  posaesses  eyes  in  order  to  observe  accurately, 
nor  ii  it  the  possession  of  a  costly  microscope  that  will  enable 
A  person  to  c<nifinn  the  obsOTations  of  othea  or  make 
ffiseovetiea  of  his  own.  The  use  of  the  microscope  by 
uninstructed  and  incautiona  obaenrers  has  given  rise  to  many 
absurd  errors.  "  The  fruit  of  the  mulberry  has  been  mis- 
taken  UaEntosoa;  calcareous  corpuscles  have  been  regarded 
by  several  observers  as  ova,  and  the  appearance  arisinc  from 
the  presence  of  concentric  laminse  has  baen  interpreted  to  be 
the  coils  of  an  inclosed  embryo ;  similar  corpuscles  have 
also  been  regiuded  as  nacleated  cells,  and  agiun  as  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  minute  fossils  in  chalk  have  been  stnuutogeth^ 
wiu  portions  of  vegetable  tissue,  and  (perhaps)  the  spores 
of  to  constitute  different  stages  of  a  fungus :  miQute 
hairs  projecting  on  the  surface  of  a  membrane  have  been 
declared  to  be  spiculm  witlun  subjacent  cells ;  and  quite 
recently  one  wiiber  states,  that  certain  minate  bodies  which 
be  has  examined  are  either  Uood-corpascles  or  the  spores  of 
fungi,  but  which  is  donbtfol !  while  another  recounts,  how, 
by  fortunate  accident,  be  discovered  thatcoipnsclei,  wuchha 
had  regarded  at  first  aa  consisting  of  fat,  were  iftermrds 
found  accidentally  to  consist  of  calcareous  salts ! 

"  Again,  we  reM  in  physiological  worka  of  the  yolk-cells, 
and  the  coloured  oil-globales  of  the  yolk ;  and  a  beautiful 
Action  of  assimilation  hss  been  attributed  to  them ;  but 
they  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  authors,  who  have 
ragged  the  one  as  cells,  simply  because  they  are  round,  and 
tiie  other  as  consisting  of  fat,  because  they  are  highly  refrac- 
tive. Since  the  publication  of  Schleiden'a  ceU-doctrine, 
almost  everytbiog  round  has  beeu  regarded  sa  a  cell ;  any 
ungle  body  within  this,  or  where  there  are  several,  thia 
largest  has  been  regarded  as  a  nucleus,  and  any_  spot  within 
the  nudens has  been  viewedaa  a  nencleolus.  Whereas  many 
of  the  so-called  cells  are  homogeneous  spheres,  many  of  the 
nuclei  are  vacuoles,  and  a  true  nucleolus  is  veiy  rarely  found 
except  in  books."   (*  Miciographic  Dictionary.') 

Against  such  errors  as  these  a  loag-continaed  and  car^I 
use  of  the  microscope  can  alone  preserve  the  ^ouig  observer. 
They  are  not  the  reMilt  of  impmect  or  infenor  instruments, 
but  the  consequences  of  hasty  and  imperfect  observation. 
They  have  been  made  by  persons  using  the  most  costly 
instruments,  and  their  erroneousness  has  been  demonstrated 
by  those  who  ban  used  the  simplest  and  most  eoonouical 
anangements. 


In  microawmc  ofaaervations  two  things  most  be  ismen- 
bered:  Ist,  That  in  the  microscope,  especially  witb  high 
powera,  we  see  surbcea,  not  bodies.  It  frequently  happeni 
that  in  looking  upon  Eunaces,  we  get  a  glance  into  the  deptht 
of  transparent  objecta  by  changing  the  adjuslment,  wiiloDt 
altering  the  position  of  the  object ;  it  more  often  happeoi 
however  that  in  looking  upon  such  objects,  we  are  unabU  to 
make  them  out  to  be  bodies  until  we  have  cbsnged  tbrir 
posiUon,  and  ascertained  their  dimensions  in  three  diffeieot 
directioni ;  tUs,  in  many  cases,  from  the  satare  of  the 
object  its^,  ii  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Sad,  That  m 
seldom  see  the  dyeets  under  the  microscope  in  thar  natanl 
condition;  that  we  consequently  most  take  into  consideratiin 
the  chaogei  which  we  ourselves  partly  produce,  either  by  ttn 
medium  in  wludi  the  object  is  placed,  or  by  the  use  of  Ih* 
knife  or  othw  influences.  Long  and  thorough  practice  vitk 
the  microscope  securee  the  observer  from  deceptions  vbich 
arise,  not  from  any  fault  in  the  icslrumeat,  but  from  a  vul 
of  acquaintance  with  the  microscope,  aud  ^m  a  forgetfol- 
nesa  of  the  wide  difference  between  common  vision  snd  vitiaa 
through  a  microscope.  Deceptions  also  arise  from  a  neglect 
to  distinguiah  between  the  natural  appearance  of  the  object 
under  observation,  and  that  which  it  aantmw  under  the 
microscope. 

To  these  difficulties  mnst  be  added  thoH  originatine  in  tbi 
eye  itself  through  the  so-called  '  Mooches  volaates,*  snd 
tAMt  also  which  ariae  from  the  observer  being  unscquatotal 
with  the  appearance,  under  the  microscope,  m  the  comma 
things  whicn  are  dispersed  tbroughont  toe  air  and  water, 
such  as  small  particles  of  dust.  &c.  Lastly,  deception!  an 
also  caused  by  air-bubbles,  by  molecular  motion,  and  the 
curients  whiw  arise  upon  the  btage  of  the  microscope 
the  enporation  of  water,  or  irom  the  intermingling  of  tvs 
fluids.  The  observer  must  learn  to  know  and  diitingniih  tU 
these  things  thoroughly,  and  then  no  further  deception  cas 
arise  from  these  causes. 

The  proper  use  of  the  microscope  is  always  the  priadpil 
thing  to  be  considered.  Hedwig,  with  the  microscope  of  oil 
time,  promoted  the  advancement  of  acience  to  a  peatet 
extent  than  many  obKrvers  with  incomparably  bettar  nutn- 
mente  have  done. 

In  order  to  me  the  nucnwcope  ^ftvgnXj,  lha  obeervn  mort 
be  akilful  in  handling  the  instnunent  and  the  objects,aDil 
above  all  things,  hia  mode  of  proceeding  must  be  condacted 
with  accuracy  and  judgment,  and  he  must  be  able  to  give  a 
sufficient  reason  fbr  every  thing  that  he  does.  His  progrec 
in  research  will  be  slow,  but  aore ;  ha  must  eudeavou  t^ 
obtain  objects  fi'om  every  possible  source,  and  must  exsmine 
them  thoroughly;  he  must  verify  his  own  observations  » 
scrupulously  as  possible,  and  so,  proKreBsing  step  by  step,  be 
vrill  attain  the  desired  end.  Work  without  method  wiU 
seldom  lead  to  any  result ;  Uie  finest  sections  of  wood  made 
only  in  one  direction,  or  in  a  wrong  direction,  do  not  Is&d  ta 
any  knowledge  of  the  wood  under  observation.  Single  obM> 
vationa  (of  wood,  for  instance),  irregularly  made  from 
to  time,  only  show  the  condition  of  the  wood  at  the  time  of 
that  putictuar  observation,  and  throw  no  ti^  on  it*  ccm- 
ditiott  at  an  earliiv  or  later  period ;  whilst  sections  made  m 
a  proper  manner,  and  well-preserved  specimens  of  the  mc- 
oesnve  conditiou  of  the  wood,  fnmi^  irre&agable  proofs 
the  one  of  the  cQiutjnietion,and  the  other  of  the  devek^oH^ 
in  the  ^owth  of  the  wood  under  observation.  (Sdacfat  (n 
the  Microscope.*) 

Before  speakiog  of  the  methods  of  examining  and  pn- 
serving  bodiw'for  microscopic  observation,  it  irill  be  better  l« 
draw  attention  to  the  natural  objects,  to  the  examinab'onof 
which  it  has  been  applied  with  so  much  success,  lo  bou 
the  inorganic  and  organic  worlds  the  microscope  is  torn 
subservient  to  observation.  To  speak  first  of  ""JPff 
substanoes  and  materials  not  under  the  infln«u»  <»  "j* 
action : — It  has  been  found  of  sreat  use  in  deteniuBinK,'''' 
forms  of  minote  oystali.  In  t&s  way  it  aids  the  aulytksi 
chemist.  In  the  fTftTPT"V^'H*  of  the  luine  contents  of  mter, 
if  a  small  quantity  of  the  water  is  aDowed  to  mpoirte  ip« 
an  ordinary  gkse  slide,  iU  content*  may  be  Judged  of  b^r  w 
forms  which  the  ciyBtalline  matters  assume.  ^  In. 
obtuned  from  organic  bodies  this  plan  of  exanuna^on  n» 
been  recently  applied  with  the  most  interesting  rwnlts.  ^ 
seritjs  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  microscopic 
characters  exhibited  by  ciyatals  obtained  by  the  eTspMan* 
of  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  will  be  found 
Funke's '  AUas  of  Physiolorical  Chemistiy,'  and  sl»  ia  " 
'MioQgraphio  Distioiuur/     Dr.  Q^ffithi  and  m.  uomj- 
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Not  onW  m  U10  mlnnl  eryttalliiw  eonstitaanti  ^nelTed  vp 
IP  liqnidi  thni  obtuned,  but  new  combioationt  obtained 
tbe  addition  of  re-agtnts.  Tbis  mode  of  inqniry  is  aqiull^ 
qtplioble  to  the  exctetlond  of  the  human  bodf,  and  u 
npidlf  bMoming  one  of  the  meet  important  mmm  id 
£^no«s  in  the  bands  of  the  pfayneian. 

Althoncfa  dealinf;  with  the  diipontion  of  larg«  maaiei  of 
matter,  of  which  the  earth's  snrface  is  compOBed,  important 
b««led|e  is  obtained  by  the  aeologist  b^  "**"*"*"g  minnte 
pntioiu  d  them  with  the  aid  of  uie  mieroaeope.  It  it  hj 
ia  tidtll  this  Initrameat  alona  that  the  qimtion  at  the 
snaar  in  wUA  in  extennn  aenM  of  rock*  hai  been 
dt^ted  can  b«  detanoined.  Many  neks  which  meaent  a 
boDOMieoBa  inrfiwe,  when  aaetions  are  made  of  uem  and 
{^eed  nnder  the  micFOMope,  ara  fonnd  to  ccmsist  of  the 
icmiiDi  of  the  minutest  forma  of  o^aoic  bwogs,  fDiATO- 
ucu,  3. 8 1  iKrosoKu.]  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  rooks 
vhieh,  like  the  Oolites,  presrat  to  &e  naked  eye  the  appear* 
uce  of  bflingr  composed  of  wiou  forms  of  organio  baingi, 
«B  dou  examination  with  the  microscope  are  fonnd  to 
preKDt^tpeatancaa  dna  to  purely  pbyneal  caasH.  Each  of 
tlie  little  egg-like  bodies  seen  in  theaa  rocka  is  fonnd  to  con- 
tiin  a  particle  of  sand  anmninded  by  carbonate  of  lime. 
[OouTtfiS'.  8.]  It  frequently  h^ipens  that  the  foanlieed 
puts  of  Uie  hi^er  animals  which  are  left  in  the  aolid  rock 
■ntw  snail  or  shapeless  to  indicate  the  eharactara  of  the 
baify to wUdith^ belonged;  batl^thewdof  themlon- 
Kopt  dui  dDMUon  em  m  detvmiaed  in  moltitiidts  of 
iBitMBM.  It  has  been  fimnd  the  laemt  rvaearehea  of 
Dr.CaneBter  and  others  that  uie  mieroeeopio  characters 
iSetiea  by  the  stmctttre  of  shells  axe  freqnoitly  so  distinct 
II  to  affbrd  the  means  of  distingniahing  between  allied  species 
dMolbuea.  This  is  a  sabjeet  of  the  higheet  interest  to  the 
gcologiit ;  for  of  all  the  remuns  of  animal  life  those  of  the 
MoUvtea,  from  the  hard  nature  of  theii  shells,  are  those 
vhieh  sre  famished  to  bim  in  greatast  abandance  for  dis- 
tioguihin^  the  character  of  different  strata,  and  determining 
tlior  relatiTe  age.  Amongst  the  vetebrate  animals,  next  to 
tbe  teeth,  the  bones  are  the  parts  which  are  most  fret^nently 
kft  ia  rocki.  When  the  form  of  the  bone  is  no  gmde,  its 
■iensoope  stmctnn  will  determint  the  fuiily  to  whidi 
it  tielM^  The  fonna  presented  by  iSn  laenna,  w  bone> 
nll^  fHoA  are  only  Tiamle  br  the  aid  ^  tbe  microscope, 
lie  Ainad  to  diffsr  so  mneh  In  nab,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
Bali,u  to  afibrd  the  means  of  distingnisbiog  each  olasa. 
The  teath  an  only  modified  bone,  and  althoogh  they  present 
nut  frequently  a  very  definite  external  form,  and  an  nmally 
hetta  proaerred  than  any  other  part  of  an  animal  bodj,they 
iford  itill  more  definite  eharacten  by  tbe  modifications  of 
As  iotemal 'portions  of  theur  stroctnre.  It  is  thus  that  the 
inlanul  ttmctare  of  the  tooth  piesoitB  a  bett«r  character 
Uiu  any  other  part  of  ita  straotore  in  the  gigantie  extinet 
bog,  the  Labjfrinthodan. 

Among  the  earlier  fishes  which  inhabited  tbe  seas  of  the 
otth  were  principally  tiioaa  which  have  a  oartilaginoos 
■lulaten ;  bat  with  this  perishable  skeleton  they  wen 
(Mdnrad  with  hard  scales,  which  have  resisted  all  deoom- 
pMBg  agsndea,  and  theaa  scalea,  ftaqnently  aeattered^  are 
rally  record  of  their  exiateoee.  From  mioroscouo  ex- 
■Dunatioaeftho  atraetiiTS  of  theaa  Baalai,Pro&isor  William- 
*n  has  shown  that  the  neeiea  <tf  thoao  fishes  can  be 
ielwted. 

Nmneroas  are  the  forms  of  Zoopl^,  PofyzoOf  and 
^f^nnodemata  that  have  left  remuns  in  Uie  strata  of  the 
tilth  which  the  naked  eye  can  by  no  means  distingnisfa,  but 
*how  differences  are  immediately  revealed  when  sections  of 
^eii  fossiliited  remaioa  are  placed  under  tbe  microscope. 
»uiples  of  theee  will  be  fonnd  in  the  aecond  Tolnme  of 
noftnor  Qoekett's '  Lectures  on  Histolosy.' 
^9  f»m  from  this  glance  at  the  oas  of  the  microscope  to 
thi  Aunist  and  ge<dogist,  to  pnnt  ont  its  valae  in  reaearohes 
yscled  with  living  oigaoiaed  beings.  We  begin  with 
P"nU.  It  is  in  the  ve^rtable  stmetue  that  the  altimate 
of  whidi  all  oiganiaed  bein^i  are  composed,  are  most 
*i*i>y  diseemad.  Tfao  aariicst  mwroseopic  t^werreis  were 
>vu*  of  this.  It  was  left  howerar  for  S^leiden  to  pereeiTe 
the  foil  dgnifieaaee  of  this  fiut  tn  1838.  when  ha  drew  atten- 
bon  to  the  oytoblast  as  the  source  of  the  growth  and  life  of 
the  cell  [Caua,  «9.  3.]  He  was  followed  by  Schwann,  who 
Ptnatad  ont  that  the  cell  was  of  equal  importance  in  the 
mmal  ai  the  v^table  kingdonL  The  ultimate  oell  of  tbe 
l^t  ta  animal  is  only  Tisible  by  the  md  of  the  microscope  [ 
whatmR  importaaoe  ia  attadied  to  tht  diacovwy  of 


calls  and  tbe  formation  of  tinsM  by  ihair  aganey  la  dm  to 

the  use  of  the  microscope. 

The  unceasing  labonia  of  microscopic  observers  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centuiy  have  developed  a  new  branui  of 
science  called  histolof^  [Histoloot,  &  S],  which  embnees 
a  knowledge  of  the  ultiniate  structure  of  the  tissues  of  which 
all  parts  of  plants  and  animala  are  composed. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  foots  connected  with  the 
histi^  of  the  mioioecope  is  tlu  discovery  of  tbe  eziiteD<» 
of  mmute  animala  and  plants,  inhabiting  more  aapecially 
water,  and  which  are  perfectly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  earliest  observations  on  these  minute  beings  waro  made 
by  Leeuvenboek  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  oratuy ;  but  it 
waa  left  for  Ehrenbarg,  daring  Uie  present  century,  to  mako 
known  to  iba  fall  extent  iSa  immense  variety  of  forms 
assomed  by  these  microscopic  beings.  [Diatovioba,  S.  8 ; 
Dbbhidilb,  <S,  a ;  iNrusoBU.}  Since  the  publication  itf  the 
'  InfanonaUiierehen,*  these  minute  organittnu  have  been  a 
aonrce  of  inereanng  interest  to  microscopic  obaervera. 
Representing  tbe  entire  animal  or  pluit  ia  ita  simplest  form, 
the  observations  of  their  growth,  stmoture,  and  functions 
have  thrown  light  on  acme  ^  tbe  moat  complicated  problems 
of  animal  and  v^tidile  phytiology.  Small  as  they  are,  they 
make  up  for  want  of  nze  by  the  prodigious  numbera  in  which 
they  occary  and  the  important  nractiona  they  seem  to  per- 
form  in  the  universe.  The  naveiling  of  this  world  of  li»  ii 
entirely  due  to  the  agency  of  the  mieroaeope. 

It  is  not  however  done  in  revealing  the  minnta  itmetom 
of  |dants  and  animals,  as  the  existence  of  organic  beings  of 
minute  mze,  that  the  aaturaliat  and  pbyaiologist  are  indebted 
to  the  microscope.  By  ita  aid  they  have  oeen  enabled  to 
investigate  the  fdnctiona  performed  by  cellb  If  the  tiasnei 
of  plants  and  animala  are  built  up  of  cells  it  waa  a  natural  in- 
ference that  theee  cells  performed  an  important  part  in  tbe 
fonetioDs  of  these  tissues.  It  was  aoon  fonnd  that  the 
animal  and  plant  increaaed  in  aiie  by  the  multiplication  of 
these  cella ;  that  the  tisanea  were  renewed  by  their  agency ; 
that  the  fimcti<m  of  secretion  waa  performed  by  them ;  in 
abort,  that  it  was  by  the  agmgate  of  their  functiona  that 
plants  and  animala  lived.  Hence  the  cell  theory,  or  cell 
doctrine,  has  been  to  the  explanation  of  the  pheoomana  of 
living  bdags  what  the  law  of  gnmtstion  was  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  physical  nnivene.  Till  the  appUotion  of  the 
minoaeope  the  myatuioui  fonction  Irf  which  new  bmnga  in 
plants  and  animala  were  |Voduced  was  only  imperfectly  a[H 
prehended^  but  since  its  extended  employment  Uie  laws 
which  regulate  this  process  have  become  perfacUy  obviona^ 
and  but  IitUe  remains  to  complete  our  knowled^  of  the  ndi- 
jeet.   [RsPBODuoTiOR  w  Plants  and  Anuuu,  S.  S.] 

Having  pointed  ont  the  objects  of  tbe  use  of  the  microscope, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  directions  for  examu^ 
ins  them.  In  giving  these  directions  we  shall  follow  Dr. 
Schacht,  whose  work  on  the  microscope  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Hr.  Cnrrey. 

One  of  the  principal  reqoisites  for  mierosoopical  invesUga- 
tion,  besides  a  good  instrument,  ia  a  proper  supply  oi  light 
When  Uie  p08itio&  and  nature  of  the  apartment  can  he 
seleeted  at  pMosore,  a  room  ahonld  be  chosen  having  windowa 
facing  the  weat  or  the  north,  or,  what  ia  batter,  a  room  with 
windowa  towarda  both  those  quarters  of  the  heavens.  Tie 
windowa  must  be  as  high  as  possible,  since  Uie  light  received 
from  the  boriami  is  the  most  fovourable  ;  li^ht  reflected  frtnn 
a  white  wall,  or  the  light  of  white  cloada,  is  oftoi  very  ad- 
vantageous. The  light  of  scudding  doods  fatiguee  Uie  eye 
by  the  rapid  change  in  the  intemity  of  light,  besides  render- 
ing necessary  a  continual  change  in  thepoaition  of  tbe  mirr(n-. 
No  ordinary  obaervation  is  possible  in  direct  sunlight ;  the 
light  ia,  in  tbe  first  place,  for  too  daaling  for  the  eye  to  bear ; 
and,  in  the  aeeond  place,  it  causes  appearances  which  give 
rise  to  the  grossest  deceptions.  In  worVing  with  the  micro- 
scope in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  room 
lying  to  the  ewt  or  to  the  south  mnst  therefore  be  avoided : 
by  means  of  white  bliad^  or  enrtuna,  the  ineonvenienoe 
mhv,  to  a  oertais  extent,  be  avoided. 

Manv  objects  are  seen  very  beautifully  by  lamp-light,  but 
this  lignt  is  for  more  glaring  than  daylight  When  tbe  light 
is  made  to  pass  through  blue  glass  before  reaching  the  mirror, 
it  bean  a  greater  resemblance  to  daylight,  and  Is  pleasanter 
to  the  eye.  A  piece  of  white  ground-glass,  fastened  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  placed  before  the  lamp,  will  have  the 
same  effect  By  regulating  tbe  light  of  the  lamp  in  this 
manner,  objects  already  prepared  may  be  ahown  very  well  bv 
night,  but  it  ia  hard^  possible  t^,nff^^^;^^^9^«)fH  C 
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vitli  ttnch  txx  illamination  ;  for  exact  obBervatioD,  therefore, 
tlie  daytime  only  most  be  selected.  In  order  to  intercept  the 
light  of  the  horiun  by  means  of  the  ourror,  the  latter  is 
pbced  at  least  three  feet  from  the  window,  the  microacope  is 
tamed  with  the  mirror  towards  the  light,  and  the  whole  in- 
strument, bat  especially  the  mirror,  is  placed  in  different 
positions  whilst  tne  observer  looks  thronsh  the  eyeglass;  the 
Ught  is,  in  fsct,  soaght  after :  when  the  field  of  view  appears 
clearest  and  brisht<ttt,  tiie  object  which  is  to  be  observed  i« 
poshed  under  the  microscope. 

When  it  is  wished  to  *«*twiM  opaqne  object!  with  md> 
dent  or  ieflect«d  light,  the  inicroiGope  may  often  be  adran- 
tueoQsl^  broDfiht  nearer  to  the  window.  Since  for  this  Idnd 
es  illumination  a  mach  larger  quantity  of  light  is  necessai^, 
direct  sunlight  is  sometimes  desiiahle ;  in  the  absence  of  this, 
the  condmmng  lens  is  osed,  by  means  of  wbicb  the  greatest 

n'ble  qnanuty  of  light  is  concoitrated  npon  the  object, 
lis  Icmd  of  Ulnmination,  the  access  of  light  from  below, 
which  woold  interfere  with  the  obserration,  is  prevented  by 
dosing  Uie  diaphraam.  For  objects  which  are  altt^gether 
opaque,  a  backgmuu  widch  is  white,  but  not  glittering,  ia 
often  advantageoas. 

The  table  at  which  microscopical  observations  are  under- 
taken mnst  be  sufficiently  large,  and  very  firm ;  it  must  be 
BO  atianged  that  all  the  spparatns  which  is  ever  wanted  aball 
be  at  hand.  Much  time  is  spared  by  attention  to  this,  and 
in  microscopical  investigations  time  passes  only  too  qniekly ; 
moreover,  in  a  very  confined  space,  it  is  imjioarible  to  make 
effectual  preparations  vrith  thia  simple  nucrowope.  Every 
object  intended  for  investigation  should  be  examined  in  the 
first  instance  vrith  a  low  magnifying  poww,  since  by  that 
means  a  fisr  larj^er  portion  of  the  object  is  seen,  and  thus  a 
better  impression  with  regard  to  uie  whole  is  obtained. 
Sboald  the  light  be  too  strong,  the  plane  mirror  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  concave  one.  When  the  observer  has  gained 
as  much  information  as  he  can  with  the  low>magnifying  power, 
for  instance,  one  of  50  diameters,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  a 
less  marauding  power,  the  object-glass  is  changed  for  a  more 

Kwerfni  one.  When  the  moat  powerful  object^lass  has 
sn  used,  and  a  still  stronger  magnifyiog  power  is  found 
desinble,  then  a  stronger  eye-glass  is  taken.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  eye-glass  of  lowest  power  should  be  used,  and,  if 
necessaiy,  the  magnifying  power  abonUbe  Inereued  1^  pas*- 
ing  from  the  object-glassea  of  lower  power  to  those  of  higher 
power;  but  neverttidetB,  fw  eeeing  vrith  convenience,  and 
espemally  for  drawing,  the  nae  of  a  power&I  «ye-f^aBS  is 
often  not  without  advantage.  Ae  laag  as  the  nullifying 
power  can  be  increaced  bv  means  of  an  object-glaaa,  recourse 
shonid  never  be  had  to  the  eye-glass,  since  both  the  light  and 
the  sharpness  of  outline  of  the  image  are  necessaxily  dimin- 
iahed  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  eye-glass,  which  ii  not  the 
case  in  using  a  more  powerful  object-glass. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  a  good  nlan  to  shade  vrith  the  left 
hand,  the  eye  which  looks  into  the  microscope.  When  an 
object  is  thin  enough  to  be  seen  with  transmitted  ligh^  it  is 
firrt  illnmisated  with  light  transmitted  directiy,  and  is  ex- 
amined with  diffisrotit,  ud  gradual^  ineraaniq^  magnifying 
powen ;  should  any  oet^  ol  the  unajp  zemain  undefined, 
ebUqnely  transmitted  light  ii  naed,  which  is  iudnnated  into 
all  the  cuftxent  comera  of  the  object  In  aome  microscopes 
this  is  attained  bjr  turning  the  stage  round  its-axis ;  where 
this  arrangement  is  wanting,  the  position  of  the  object  must 
be  changed  by  moving  it  with  the  hand.  Lines  alwaya  atwod 
ont  most  clearly  when  oblique  li^t  &lls  upon  them  at  a 
right  angle :  where,  therefore,  a  line  is  suspected  to  exist,  or 
is  only  cumly  seen,  particnlar  attention  must  be  paid  to  this 
circumstance.  In  submitting  objects  to  incident  light,  the 
same  rule  geneaUy  holds  good,  and  particular  care  must  be 
taken,  by  taming  either  the  stage  or  the  object  itselJ^  to  con- 
centrate the  light  in  all  possible  directions  upon  the  object. 
Object-glBsses  of  very  high  power  cannot  be  used  with 
incident  lighl^  inaamnch  as  the  shortness  of  their  focal  length 
preventa  the  light  from  fUling  on  the  object;  in  this  case 
TBConise  must  he  had'to  less  powmil  object-glasses,  and  more 
pewerfhl  eye-glaosce.  Ai  a  nneral  rule,  low-magnifying 
powen  are  sufficient  when  indaent  light  is  used. 

Objects  are  fre^aenUy  examined  by  polarised  lig^U  In 
order  to  effect  this  an  instnujient  culed  a  polariacope  ia 
employed.  That  most  Awjnentiy  used  is  the  arrangement 
nroposed  by  Mr.  Nichol.  It  consistB  of  two  prisma  of 
Iceland  gpai,  one  of  which  is  fitted  beneath  the  stage,  the 
other  IS  attached  to  the  eye-piece.  Tooimaline  is  also  used 
for  the  tame  potpoie.  laxga  cqntali  of  iodide  of  qninine 


have  also  been  shown  by  Dr.  Herapath  to  be  qtpUcable  ia 
polarising  light  for  the  microscope.  ('  Quarterly  Joamal  ii 
MicroBcopinl  Science,'  vol.  ii.)  By  the  use  of  poUrind 
light  objecta  frequentiy  exhibit  uieiTStracture  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner.  Various  objects,  especially  crystals  of  a  spberiesl 
or  oval  form,  exhibit  a  lieaatifal  variety  of  colour  in  this  waj. 
In  amne  casea  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  testing  the  naton 
of  an  object 

In  most  instances,  objecta  are  examined  under  watex:  itii 
hot  seldom,  as,  for  in^ance,  in  examiniM  pollen  or  spent, 
that  it  ia  neeeannr  to  ohlem  them  in  dimveot  media,ud 
also  when  dry.  In  the  case  of  inddoit  l^t,  watu*  ohn 
operates  injnriously,  espeoally  when  the  object  is  not  qoita 
covered  it :  it  is  therefore  advUable,  for  certain  particuhi 
objects,  as,  for  instance,  the  embtyoes  of  grasses,  to  obsem 
them  first  without  water,  and  afterwards  under  water;  b; 
placing  them  under  a  cover,  and  adding  water  witii  a  cunetV 
nair  bmsh,  the  object  is  generally  tnfficienUy  and  folly 
immersed.  When  low-magnifying  powers  are  used,  it  ii  nol 
necessary  that  the  objects  should  be  placed  under  a  %\m 
cover,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  where  it  is  vrished  to  han  tba 
power  of  turning  the  object  round,  or  when  it  is  thought  thit 
the  object  ma^  be  improved  by  any  additional  catting  or  si*- 
paration,  it  is  very  advautageeua  not  to  cover  it;  wbcs 
object-glaasas  of  very  high  power  are  osed,  tlie  focal  distaon 
is  so  ttort,  that  in  order  to  prevent  striking  the  lens  tg^nA 
the  object,  or  dipping  it  in  the  fluid  upon  the  objset  phU, 
It  is  neeewaiy  to  w&b  nae  <^  glaaa  eorers.  When  these  m 
used,  the  fluid  in  which  the  object  lies  frequentiy  beeomti 
lessened  by  evaporation  durinff  the  observation,  in  vbiil 
case  a  fresh  drop  is  added  at  the  edge  of  the  glass  eom^ 
means  of  a  glass  rod,  or  a  clean  oamel's-hair  brush,  wluti 
may  be  naeawben  it  is  wished  to  add  a  eolntion  of  iodisi, 
or  of  chloride  of  zinc  ai^  iodhie,  to  objects  which  are  already 
immersed  in  vrater. 

When  any  chemical  le-agents  are  used,  whetiier  iodine, 
caustic  potash,  or  an  acid,  the  object  shonid  always  be 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  j^ass ;  in  using  volatile  icidi, 
such  as  nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  too  much  cm 
cannot  be  taken.  The  vapour  of  sulphuretted  hydngsa  bit 
a  very  injoiious  effect  upon  flint  glass,  which  is  used  by  wa* 
(^tticiaas  for  the  under  side  of  the  object-glass. 

Whni  the  microBeope  is  in  daily  use,itisagoodplaatB 
keep  it  under  a  higjh  bell-i^aBa,  or  an  onuunent  uade. 

The  gmttest  eleanlineu  and  aocnran^  are  indispenesble  for 
microscopical  investigations ;  it  mnst  oe  laid  down  as  a  nh 
always  to  use  the  cleanest  water,  in  the  cleanest  veasdi,  Ac 
moistening  the  slides.  Even  with  this  precaution  it  it  ia- 
posaible  entirely  to  protect  the  object  from  becoming  Ktilea 
with  particles  of  dust  Extnneous  things  of  Uis  kind  vfll 
not  earily  deceive  a  practised  observer ;  a  beginner  howei-r 
may  be  easily  mislea  by  them.  Water  which  has  been  let 
standing  should  never  be  used,  since  it  too  freqaenUy  ne- 
tjuns  the  inferior  sorts  of  animals  and  plants ;  and  wboi  dif- 
ferent objects  are  examined  one  after  another,  fresh  wita 
should  be  taken  for  every  new  object,  in  ordw  that  no  ps^ 
ticles  of  the  objects  which  have  been  prevkra^  eiamiiisd 
may  be  miud  with  the  water  npon  the  slide.  Hanjr  man 
lOMj  be  tTKed  to  a  neglect  of  small  preeaations  of  this  int 
ta  order  to  be  able  to  recognise  extraneous  objects  ai  neh, 
it  is  advisable  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  those  thingt 
which,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  cannot  slvayi  be 
avoideKl.  To  thu  class  of  things  belong:  1st,  Airbnwlei, 
wlUdi,  with  transmitted  light,  gnienJly  appear  in  the  Sum 
of  circles  of  larger  or  smaller  diameter,  with  a  dark,  blau- 
looking  rim :  with  incident  light,  on  the  contrary,  theii  nn 
appears  of  a  white  colour.  When  the  object  is  undersglM 
cover  and  in  contact  with  it,  the  large  air-bubbles  freqaently 
assume  a  very  irregular  shape ;  the  ^Mve-mentioned  optical 
&ct  is  genendly  however  by  far  the  best  proof  of  the  pi^ 
sence  of  ur,  and  by  it  the  presence  of  air  may  be  detected 
both  in  and  between  the  cells  of  plants.  Snd,  Coburien  <x 
coloored  fibres  of  puwr,  or  of  linen,  woollen,  or  nlk-textsn^ 
left  behind  upon  the  o^ectflasaes,  from  the  elatbi  wiu 
which  they  have  been  daaned,  and  also  the  hain  which  ban 
been  detadied  from  the  brash.  3rd,  Granular 
dust  of  irregnlar  shwe,  which  are  frequentiy  colottiea,  au 
produced  if  the  decay  of  organised  bodi«B.  U 


  to  «umine  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  which  gnw 

either  in  or  upon  the  earth,  or  in  water,  ^leat  sttentiou  nw 
be  paid  to  the  many  organised  bodies  ^aah  are  likely  ts  w 
met  with:  paiua  must  be  takoi  by careM  ohaerrattosw 
become  aoqvaiated  with  the  loinr-fiMnis  of  aimiSt  ass 
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planti :  it  ia  necettary,  i<a  inifauiMi  to  lie  able  to  dietingqiih 
the  commoa  fonnt  of  In/usoriay  both  those  that  are  pro- 
vided with  siliceous  coatings,  and  those  that  are  not ;  also 
vitb  the  yeast  plant,  Uie  diffeient  forms  of  mould,  the 
OsciUatoria^  and  mch  like  things,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
separate  them  from  theparticolar  object  under  conaideraUoD. 

The  epitheliid  cells  oi  the  maoous  membrane  of  the  month 
are  also  objects  which  may  deceive  the  obaerrer.  They  occur 
vheu  the  Druah  is  drawn  tlm>iigh  the  month  ivevioasly  to 
bringing  an  object  upon  the  object-plate.  It  ia  adviwble 
never  to  pasa  the  bnuh  throng  toe  month.  When  la  cnt- 
tin^  small  objects,  the  latter  are  held  between  the  thnmb 
and  forefinger,  or  npon  the  f6refinger  alone,  it  often  happens 
that  small  fragments  of  the  skin  of  the  finger  are  cut  off  at 
the  same  time.  The  obserrev  mnst  leam  to  distinguish  these 
b^gments,  as  well  as  Uie  small  jneces  of  cork  which  he  will 
meet  with  in  sections  made  between  that  sabstance. 

Appeanncea  of  motion,  either  nsnal  or  accidental,  may 
also  give  rise  to  mistakes,  and  these  mnst  therefore  be  leamt. 
Holecular  motion  is  pecnliar  to  all  vvry  small  bodies,  con- 
tained in  a  thin  flaid  medium ;  it  consists  of  a  somewhat 
trembling  motion  of  these  small  bodies ;  it  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  interior  of  pollen  grains ;  it  may  be  observed  still 
better  in  certain  flaids,  for  instance  milk,  v4ien  a  small 
quantity  is  mixed  with  water,  and  placed  under  the  micro- 
acope,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  200  to  400  diameten. 
When  acqnaintance  is  once  made  with  this  [Awntnnenon  no 
further  deception  can  he  caused  by  it.  The  same  result  fol- 
lows from  accidental  currents  upon  the  object-plate,  which 
may  take  place  either  by  evaporation  or  far  the  ininf^in{|  of 
two  floida  of  niwqual  specific  grayity,  or  by  the  disBoIving 
of  any  salt  existing  in  the  fluid. 

Observations  are  made  less  frequently  with  reflected  than 
with  transmitted  light,  but  since  the  latter  can  only  be  used 
for  veiy  thin  objects,  the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to 
in  dealing  with  opaque  objects,  is  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  them,  as  to  enable  the  observer  clearly  to  make  out 
their  details.  The  manner  in  which  the  object  is  divided 
must  be  regulated  and  altered  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
object  itseu,  and  the  information  whi<m  it  is  wished,  by  the 
help  of  the  microecope,  to  obtain  respecting  it.  Firm  homoge- 
neous texturas,  such  as  wood,  must  be  Iraated  quite  differ- 
ently from  deUcate  objects  composed  of  different  organs, 
such  as  buds  and  blossoms ;  in  the  caiw  of  wood  it  is  snffi- 
dent  to  take  as  thin  a  slice  as  possible,  cut  in  a  certain 
fixed  direction  ;  in  the  ease  of  bbas  and  blossoms,  attention 
mnst  be  paid  not  only  to  the  direction,  but  also,  particularly, 
to  the  pomt  at  which  the  section  is  made  ;  it  is  necessair  to 
exhibit  an  accurate  longitudinal  section  through  the  middle 
of  the  whole  bud  or  blossom,  and  an  equally  accurate  trans- 
verse section  made  at  different  heishta,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  arrangement  of  the  organs  with  respect  to  one  another ; 
moreover,  the  different  parta  of  the  organs  must  be  separated 
and  examined  by  thenn-elves ;  in  cases  like  this,  and  espe- 
cially in  inquiries  connected  with  the  development  of  plants, 
a  dissecting  mieroieope  is  neeessaiy.  The  same  xenurks 
apply  to  hud  and  soft  animal  tiasnea. 

Sueenlent  or  spongy  tissnea  have  {|enerallj|r  large  cells ;  it 
ia  not  necesaaiy  therefore  to  have  thin  sections  of  such  tis- 
sues, which  are  always  difficult  to  make.  Delicate  animal 
tiasaes  may  advantageously  he  placed  in  spirit  or  pyrolig- 
neoos  acid  for  some  days,  provided  it  is  not  necessary  ^at 
the  tissues  should  be  examined  whilst  fresh ;  but  there  is  little 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  treating  botanical  objects  in  that 
manner.  It  is  a  ^ood  plan  however,  in  many  caseSj  to  satu- 
rate delicate  portiona  of  animals  and  vegetables  with  thick 
gnm-mucilage,  and  to  let  them  dry  slowly  in  the  air. 

In  dissecting,  different  methods  must  De  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  different  objects ;  objects  of 
nze  may  »  held  with  the  left  hand,  or  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  that  hand ;  very  small  w  voy  thin  objects, 
ndi  ae  the  stenu  of  moasea,  thin  twigi  and  roots,  leaves, 
small  seeds,  and  anch-like  things,  may  be  placed  betwem 
two  pieces  of  cork,  and  thin  alicei  of  the  objwt  cut  means 
of  a  sharp  knife  or  razor. 

Oheervations  are  sometimes  diaagreeably  impeded  by  the 
presence  of  air^  which  becomes  accumulated  in  the  hairy 
parts  of  plants,  m  the  intercellular  canals,  in  the  vessels,  and 
in  wood ;  it  ia  best  removed  by  placing  tne  object  for  a  few 
minntea  in  a  small  watch-glass  filled  with  alcohol ;  when 
taken  out  of  the  alcohol  it  must  be  pot  into  water,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  slide.  When  it  is  wished  to  examine  the 
cell  oonteatSj  in  which  the  changee  ace  generally  produced 
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Operation  of  alcohol,  the  removal  of  the  tax  may  be 
advantajjeously  effected  by  tbe  use  of  the  compressonum, 
which  is  permitted  to  operate  continuously  upon  the  object, 
whilst  the  observer  looks  into  the  microscope  In  the 
absence  of  a  compressorium,  the  fingers  may  be  lif^tly 
pressed  against  the  glass  cover. 

For  transferring  objects  from  one  fluid  into  another  a  very 
fine  camel's-hair  bnuh  should  be  employed ;  needles  and 
other  sharp  instruments  should  never  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, since  the  object  maybe  easily  injured  bv  them.  When 
the  object  is  very  small  it  vrill  be  more  easily  found  if  the 
watch-glass  is  placed  vpon  a  daric  hadc-gnHmd. 

The  microscope  only  affords  a  view  of  one  sntfue  of  an 
object;  when,  therefore,  bodies  are  subjected  to  examina- 
tion, it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  correct  un^rstanding  of  them 
to  examine  one  side  only ;  a  transverse  section  and  a  longi- 
tudinal section,  and,  in  fact,  frequently  many  longitudinal 
sections  in  different  determinate  directions,  must  he  carefully 
examined  and  compared  with  one  another  Wore  the  observer 
can  be  satisfied  that  he  baa  made  out  the  construction  of  the 
body  under  observation.  That  which  in  objects  of  large  size 
is  attained  by  the  help  of  the  knife,  is  effected,  in  the  case 
of  veiT  smaU  opaque  objects,  by  examining  them  on  differ- 
ent naes.  In  examining  small  bodies  which  are  very  tnos- 
parent,  as,  for  instance,  the  ovules  of  OrcAidlRS,  or  ^[runs  of 
pollen  or  starch,  the  adjustment  of  the  miciDaeope  u  varied 
from  time  to  Ume,  by  which  means  the  upper  nde  of  the 
object  is  first  bron^t  into  the  focus,  then  the  middle  (which 
may  be  called  an  optical  section,  tnnsvene  or  lonntndinal, 
as  the  case  majr  he),  and,  lastly,  the  under^de.  The  more 
perfect  the  object-^lass  the  more  exact  is  the  focal  plane, 
and  the  more  sensitive  is  the  instrument  to  any  small  alterar 
tion  of  the  focus,  on  which  account  the  observer  should 
always  keep  his  band  upon  the  fine-adjusted  screw  whilst 
he  is  employed  upon  observations  requiring  much  accuracy. 
The  seDSitiveneia  above  mentioned  increases,  in  good  inatro- 
ments,  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power,  and  al»  with 
the  angle  of  the  aperture  of  the  glass. 

The  accurate  adjustment  of  an  object  is  judged  of  by  the 
sharpness  of  delineation  of  the  image.  The  adjustment  is 
more  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  and  sharpness  of 
the  Knee  seen  upon  small  objects,  and  also  in  proportion  to 
the  fineness  and  clearness  oi  the  outline,  which  should  be 
soft,  but  well-defined.  The  scales  of  the  JBimwrehia  Jaadra, 
a  common  brown  butterfly,  are  well  adapted  for  enabling  a 
person  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  an  adjustment ;  the 
smallest  change  of  focus  causes  transverse  strisB  to  disappear. 

In  examining  small  round  bodies,  each  as  pollen-grains, 
the  position  of  the  objects  should  be  changed,  by  gently 
pushing  the  glass-cover  so  aa  to  cause  the  bodies  to  roU 
about ;  by  this  means  diflferent  sides  of  the  objects  are  seen, 
and  from  the  different  inugas  presented  to  the  eye  their  true 
form  is  made  out. 

'  Small  objects  should  never  be  compressed  between  two 
glass  sides,  that  being  too  rough  a  method  of  proceeding.  If 
however  it  is  snppMed  that  anything  is  to  be  guned  by 
comimsuon,  tiien  it  is  advisable  to  use  tbe  compressorium, 
which  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  meohanioil  anange- 
ment  by  which  the  thin  glass  covering  an  object  nu^ne 
compressed  at  will.  When  the  compressorium  ii  cantioDsly 
used,  the  observer,  by  carefully  watchmg  what  talus  place,  can 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  produced  by  pressure  during 
the  time  the  compressorium  is  permitted  to  work.  In  certain 
caaes,  where,  for  instance,  the  question  is  whether  a  particular 
object  is  a  delicate  cell  or  a  drop  of  acme  fluid,  the  com- 
pressorium may  be  of  service ;  since,  if  a  cellular  membrane 
be  prese'tat,  it  will  burst  and  discharge  its  contents  as  the 

Sressure  ia  increased,  whereas  the  drop,  whether  it  be  oil, 
quid  reain,  or  any  other  chemical  eabsUnee  nptm  tiie  lUd^ 
wfll  only  change  its  form. 

In  examimng  any  object,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  observe  the  natoire,  form,  and  arrangement 
of  the  cells  ;  it  ia  necenary  also  to  pay  attention  to  theic 
contents,  which,  in  the  case  of  plants,  are  diffsmit  according 
to  the  functions  assigned  to  them  by  nature.  It  is  neceaaaty 
therefore,  to  distinguiah--lat.  Whether  a  cell  is  empty,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  it  containa  air,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  perfect  Teasels  and  wood-cells ;  Sodly,  Whether  iu 
contends  are  fluid  with  a  solid  substance  contained  in  tW 
fluid.   Another  question  whidi  arises  is  as  to  the  natui*  c£ 
the  fluid  contents,  that  is,  whether  they  cousist  of  a  1h«m^ 
geneooB  fluid,  or  of  fliudaof  different co^stencies,  a[^M7«».x 
not  intermingling  with  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^J^gtc 
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th«u  fioida  an  aSected  by  chemical  re-agents  lias  also  to  be 
consideicd.  Lutly^  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  cell-content^ 
and  their  physical  and  chemical  nature,  most  also  be  attended 
to.  There  an  some  substances  dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the 
oadl,  inch  as  sogar,  for  example,  for  which  no  certain  che- 
mical re-agents  are  imown.  Qnm  and  dextrine  are  coagulated 
by  alcohol ;  Uie  presence  of  nitrogenous  sobetances  is  proved 
by  the  aae  of  ea^a  and  Bulphuric  acid,  which  produce  a  red 
colour,  or  by  a  solution  of  iodine,  or  of  chloride  of  udc  and 
iodine,  and  also  by  nitric  acid,  with  ammonia  subsequently 
added  to  it ;  in  these  three  cases  an  intense  yellow  colour, 
almost  brown,  is  produced.  When  the  presence  of  oil  or 
renin  is  snspected,  the  object  should  be  placed  in  ether  or 
pure  alcohol  for  some  hours,  which  will  dissolve  both  oil^nd 
resin.  When  the  juices  of  the  cell  hold  any  salt  in  solution, 
some  re-agent  must  be  used  which  operaties  upon  the  salt. 
Starch  is  detected  by  being  coloured  blue  by  iodine. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  re-agent«  which  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  have  close  at  hand  in  the  examination  of  either 
animal  or  vwetable  substances : — 

1.  Alcohol,  which  ia  used  principally  for  removing  air 
from  sections  of  wood  and  other  preparations,  and  as  a  means 
of  dissolving  certain  colouring  matters^  &c.  It  coagulates 
the  albuminous  textures  of  animals. 

2.  Ether,  which  is  principally  used  for  dissolving  resini, 
fatty  essential  matters,  and  other  oils,  &e.  Tliia  ia  alao  useful 
for  removing  air. 

3.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  is  used  for  the. 
purpose  of  dissolving  fat,  is  also  useful  in  certain  cases  from 
Its  effects  upon  the  contents  of  cells,  and  upon  the  thickening 
lavera.  It  dissolves  up  substances  of  an  albuminous  nature. 
Thia  solnllon  often  works  better  after  warming. 

4.  A  solution  of  iodine  (one  grain  of  iodine,  thi^  grains 
of  iodide  of  potasauim,  one  ounce  of  diaUlIed  water)  fur 
colouring  the  cell-membrane,  and  the  content*  of  the  cell. 

'  6.  Concentrated  snlphnrie  acid.  This  is  piincijHilly  used 
for  examining  pollen  and  spores.  In  the  examination  of  hairs 
it  renders  the  cells  very  distinct. 

6.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  (three  parts  of  sulphuric  add 
and  one  part  water),  for  colouriog  the  cells  of  [Jants  which 
have  been  previoualy  moistened  with  the  solution  of  iodine. 
The  object  is  moistened  with  the  solution  of  iodine,  which 
is  then  removed  with  a  fine  camel 's-hair  brush,  and  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod  a  dsop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the 
object  is  then  immediately  covered  with  a  covering-glass. 
The  effect  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  iodised  solution  of  chloride  of  anc,  is  not  always  the 
same  over  the  whole  surface  of  an  object.  At  the  points 
where  the  mixture  is  more  concentnted,  the  colouring  is 
more  intense;  frequently  placet  remain  without  any  colour. 
The  colour  changes  after  some  time ;  in  twenty-four  horns 
the  blue  ia  often  changed  into  red. 

The  iodised  solution  of  chloride  of  aac  produces  generally 
the  same  blue  colour  in  cellulose  as  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid : 
the  former  is  preferable  in  many  cases,  inasmuch  as  its  effect 
is  not  BO  rapid,  and  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  cells.  Both  re- 
agents should  in  many  cases  be  employed,  and  their  effects 
compared  with  one  another.  Besides  maceration,  it  is 
advisable,  in  examining  woods,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  boiling 
thin  sections  for  about  a  minute  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  ;  after  this  boiling^  the  wood-cells,  which  were  not 
previously  turned  blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  become 
of  a  violet  or  blue  colour  upon  the  application  of  the  iodised 
solution  of  chloride  of  anc. 

7.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  line,  iodine,  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  A  drop  of  this  solution  applied  to  u  object 
placed  in  a  little  water,  produces  the  same  eolour  as  iodine 
and  anlphuric  acid.  This  solution  vras  first  recommended  by 
Profe«8ur  Schultz,  of  Rostock;- it  is  more  convenient  to  use 
than  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  produces  almost  the  same 
reaulls ;  it  is,  mcHvover,  not  so  dettroctive  as  sulphuric  acid. 
The  exact  prescription  for  this  solution  is  as  follows  :—2inc 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  permitted 
to  evaporate,  under  contact  with  metallic  zinc,  nnril  it  attains 
the  thickness  of  a  syrup ;  and  the  syrup  is  then  saturated 
with  iodide  of  potassium.    The  iodine  is  then  added,  and 

■option,  when  it  is  necessary,  is  diluted  with  water. 
_  8.  Nitric  acid,  or,  what  is  better,  chlorate  of  potairti  and 
mtncacid.   Thia  ia  used  for  separatinB  cells.   The  method 


match;  U  u  then  thrown  into  a  long  and  tolerably-wide 


boiling-tube ;  to  this  is  added,  in  a  little  while,  sn  tqntt 
volume  of  chlorate  of  potaah,  and  as  mnch  nitric  add  u  iiit 
least  sufficient  to  cover  the  wood  and  the  potash ;  the  tabs 
is  then  warmed  over  a  spirit-lamp ;  a  brisk  devdopment  ct 
ESS  quickly  appears!  the  boiling-tuba  is  withdrawn  fron  tks 
flame,  tiie  o^dising  nuxtore  is  permitted  to  v/aik  for  abont 
a  minute  and  a  half  or  three  minutes,  and  the  whole  ii 
thrown  into  a  saucer  with  water :  the  small  piecei  wbidt 
adhere  slightly  to  one  another  are  then  collected,  placed  in 
the  boiling-tuoe,  and  boiled  repeatedly  with  alcohol,  satil 
the  latter  appears  colourless ;  they  are  then  boiled  can 
more,  for  the  last  time,  with  water.  By  the  help  of  the 
simple  microscope  the  cells  are  now  separated  from  one 
another  with  a  needle,  and  selected.  The  ooiliog  with  nitite 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  should  never  be  carried  on  is 
the  room  where  the  microscope  is  kept,  because  iti  g\iim 
mig^t  be  injured  by  the  evaporation  which  ia  developed. 
Thin  sections  of  plants,  for  instance,  of  woods  or  leavei,  m 
warmed  for  half  a  minute,  era  minnte,  inawatch-glasi;  tke 
boiling  is  unnecessaiy  in  this  case ;  the  section  is  taken  oat 
with  a  little  rod,  and  thrown  into  a  small  w^h-glus  with 
water.  Kitric  acid  is  one  of  the  best  agents  for  remorini 
animal  or  vegetable  tissues  from  silica,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
IHaiomacea. 

9.  Oil  of  lemons,  or  any  other  easential  oil,  for  exsainiiig 
pollen  and  spores. 

10.  A  tolerably  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  (nu 
part  of  dry  muriate  of  lime,  and  three  parts  of  distilled  wktei) 
for  preserving  microscopic  objects.  This  is  usefal  for  moit 
things,  even  for  delicate  objecta,  unless  they  contain  stsrcb. 
If  it  is  wished  to  preserve  an  object  for  a  few  days  wilhoot 
mounting  it  immediately,  it  ia  a  very  good  plan  to  pntsdm 
of  this  Bolntioa  upon  the  object,  and  to  place  it  under  a  belt 
glass  for  protection  jBgaiiut  dnsC 

11.  Glycerine.  This  is  also  well  adapted  for  preterrio| 
microscopic  objects,  and  espedally  for  cells  which  coatu 
starch,  which  latter  substance  continues  unchanged  hy  \L 
In  granules  which  exhibit  lamination,  for  instance  in  the 
pot^  starch,  the  lamination  is  apt  to  continue  invisible  lor 
the  first  few  hours ;  after  24  hours,  however,  it  ^peart  mote 
clearly. 

12.  Copal  varnish,  or  Canada  balsam,  alao  for  the  prepip 
ration  of  microscopic  objects ;  these  are  only  to  be  reooo- 
mended  for  a  few  thin  sections  of  wood,  such  as  fossil  voodt. 
They  both  make  the  object  more  traniqparent  than  Uie  uhk- 
tion  of  muriate  of  lime. 

13.  A  tolerably  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  loda  foi 
digestins  peat-wood,  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid  for  digeit- 
ing  foasu  woods  which  have  been  converted  into  carbooateof 
lime.  It  iaalao  recommended  for  examining  theaweat^lBeti 
in  the  akin. 

1^  Acetic  acid.  This  ia  very  luefnl  in  examiniog  aaiod 
tissues.  It  has  the  power  of  making  the  cell-wall  cleuer, 
whilst  the  nucleus  becomes  darker  and  more  dietinet  U 
also  distingnishes  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  from  ont- 
late  of  lime,  by  dinolvuig  the  two  former,  whilst  it  hu  bo 
action  on  the  latter. 

16.  Very  dilute  chromic  acid.  It  is  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hardening  tiisues.  It  is  especially  ueeful  ia  esir 
mining  the  structure  of  the  retina. 

16.  Ammonia  will  be  found  useful  in  the  same  cases  vhen 
caustic  potash  and  soda  are  employed. 

17.  Nitrate  of  baryta  is  used  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  ud 
phosphoric  acids.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  insoluble  io  addi 
and  alkalies,  while  phosphate  of  baryta  ia  readily  soluble  ia 
acida,  but  iiuolnble  in  ammonia. 

18.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  ii  need  aa  a  teat  for  chlo- 
rides and  i^ospbates.  The  white  chloride  of  silver  is  solabl* 
in  ammonia,  out  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  y'lk** 
phosphate  ofsilveriasolublein  excess  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid. 

19.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  ia  employed  as  a  test  for  l<ii>*t 
an  insoluble  oxalate  being  formed  wherever  lime  is  preseuL 

This  Ust  of  re-agents  might  be  increased,  u  there  ti 
scarcely  an  operation  performed  in  the  laborateiy  that  any 
not  be  repeated  on  a  small  aeale  under  the  micFOscoM.  The 
above  list,  however,  oompriaei  those  which  will  w  finw 
most  useful. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  optical  arraogemsnti  of  tM 
microscope,  certain  fonns  of  accessory  apparatus  ^ J* 
found  very  oaefuh  Some  of  these  have  be«i  already  illiiON 
to,  and  the  following  will  also  be  ibnnd  convenient. 

1.  A  apirit  hunp,  whidi  may  be  made  of  bias^  tio,  or 
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glass,  fitted  with  a  gronad  glass  cap.  It  rmy  be  fitted  with 
•  staiid,  and  will  oe  found  usefal  for  aabmitting  objects  to 
heat.  The  objection  to  the  employment  of  candles,  or  lamps, 
IB  the  hlaclc  smoke  they  produce. 

2.  A  small  warm  batb.  This  will  be  found  of  use  for 
dryioe  objects  previoaa  to  being  moanted  in  Canada  balsam. 

3.  Watch-glnsses  are  osefal  for  examining  substances  in 
flaids  with  low  powers,  as  by  this  means  a  conidderable  depth 
of  flaid  is  obtained  for  observation. 

4.  Plats  glass  slides,  3.  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  are 
useful  for  mounting  and  examining  all  kinds  of  bodies. 

6.  Thin  glass,  ouled  cyliuder-class,  of  different  degrees  of 
thickness,  is  indispensable  for  placing  over  objects,  especi- 
ally those  which  are  soft  or  fluid  when  placed  upon  a  slide. 

6L  Needles  of  nrions  sixes  are  nsed  for  nuking  minute 
dissections.  Small  handles  mav  he  attached  to  them,  ren- 
dering them  more  easy  to  work.  Needles  or  pini  may  be 
employed  for  fiutening  down  minnte  organic  bodies  which 
are  about  to  be  submitted  to  dissection. 

7.  Scissors  of  varioos  sizes  will  be  found  aerriceable. 
These  may  be  obtained  of  the  surgeon's  instmment  makers. 

8.  Knives,  scalpels,  and  noon,  foT  catting  soft  or  hard 
objects,  should  be  kept  at  hand. 

9.  A  pair  of  thin  brass  forceps  will  be  fonnd  convenient 
for  placing  thin  glass  on  the  slides,  as  well  as  for  placing  or 
removing  objects  from  the  slides. 

10.  A  glass-cutter's  diamond  is  useful  for  cutting  slips  of 
glass,  in  the  making  of  cells,  and  in  writing  the  names  of 
preserved  objects  on  the  glass  slides. 

Cemmta  of  nriona  kinds  are  necessary  to  the  mieroscopte 
observer  who  wishes  to  preserra  the  objects  he  examinee. 
They  are  used  for  making  glass  cells  to  eoataio  objects,  on 
the  glass  slide,  and  for  fixinc  the  cover  after  ihe  preparation 
has  Deen  placed  in  the  cell,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
principal  cements  nsed  are  gold-size,  sealing-wax  varnish, 
solutioD  of  shell-lac,  gum,  a  French  cement  composed  of  lime 
and  India-rubber,  rarunswick-black,  marine-glue,  and  Canada 
balsam.  These  cements  are  most  of  them  sold  at  the  opti- 
cian's, and  directions  for  making  them  are  found  in  some 
books  on  chemistry  and  the  microscope. 

In  order  to  preserve  preparations  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  them  in  an  air-tight  vessel.  These 
vessels  are  called  cells,  and  are  best  made  of  glass.  They  are 
also  sold  where  microscopes  are  procured.  With  a  uttle 
practice,  however,  the  microscopiit  may  make  his  own  cells. 

Thin  cells  may  be  made  of  various  substances.  Even 
paper  answers  exceedingly  well  in  some  cases,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  dry  preparations.  A  thin  layer  of  white  lead, 
which  {has  been  allowed  to  dry,  has  also  lieen  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  White  lead,  made  into  a  thick  liquid 
with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  has  been  recommended  by 
some  observers.  Various  varnishes  have  likewise  been  used ; 
but  where  it  is  required  to  keep  the  specimen  in  some 
preservative  solution,  glass  is  the  substance  which  in  aXl  cases 
forms  the  best  material  for  making  cells. 

Sometimes  preparations  are  of  such  extreme  tenuity  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  on  the  slide  with  a  drop  of 
some  preservative  solution,  and  then  to  cover  them  with  a 
square  of  thin  glass,  the  edges  of  which  have  been  anointed 
with  gdd  size  or  other  appropriate  cement.  The  anperfloous 
fluid  is  next  absorbed  with  bibulous  paper,  and  Ihe  slide 
allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes.  A  layer  of  gold-size  or 
other  cement  is  then  applied  round  the  edges  of  the  thin  ^lass 
in  order  to  fix  it  to  the  slide.  In  this  way  an  exces!>ively 
thin  cell  may  be  formed ;  but  preparations  moanted  in  cells 
made  in  this  manner  can  seldom  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  entrance  of  air-bubbles.  This  arises  from 
the  outer  layers  of  the  gold-size  drying  more  rapidly  than 
the  more  internal  layers.  By  the  contraction  thus  produced 
the  edges  of  the  cement  are  drawn  off  from  the  glass,  to 
which  however  it  does  not  adhere  with  great  tenacity  in  con- 
sequence of  the  surface  beings  highly  polished.  It  is  there- 
fore always  better  to  make  very  ihin  cells  of  glass  or  other 
material,  which  can  be  cemented  to  the  glass  slides  with 
marine  glue  or  other  cement }  or  else  to  make  the  cell  by 
paintiuit  the  slide  with  a  ring  of  vamish,  marine  glue,  or 
firuDsmck  black,  and  allowing  this  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
the  preparation  is  placed  in  it.  In  this  manner  ^e  thinnest 
cells  which  can  be  required  are  readily  made.. 

Perhaps  Brunswick  black  is,  for  the  purpose  just  men- 
tioned, the  best.  It  is  painted  upon  a  glass  slide  with  a  fine 
camel's-hair  brush,  and  allowed  to  dry  perfectly,  when,  if 
the  cell  is  not  Bumcientty  thick,  another  layer  may  be  up- 


pbed.  If  the  cell  be  required  immediately,  it  is  better  to 
warm  the  slide  slightly  before  applying  the  vamish.  If  too 
great  a  degree  of  heat  however  be  employed,  the  varnish  be- 
comes brittle  and  the  cell  unfit  for  use. 

Very  thiu  cells  mav  be  made  of  tin-foil.  This  may  be 
easily  accomplished  by  cutting  with  a  pair  of  scissors  a 
piece  of  thin  tin-foil  the  size  of  the  cell  which  it  is  desired 
to  make.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  tin-foil  suffi- 
ciently  large  to  hold  the  preparation  which  is  to  be  preserved, 
and  the  tin-foil  is  then  attached  to  the  glass  slide  with 
marine  glue.  When  cold  the  cell  may  be  filed  perfectly 
flat  with  a  very  fine  file,  or  rubbed  with  a  little  emery  upon 
a  piece  of  plate  glass,  and  the  marine  glue  should  be  after* 
wards  removed  from  the  centre  with  a  little  solution  of  pot- 
ash. The  cover  may  be  fixed  on  with  cold-size  or  vamisih, 
SB  in  other  eases,  lliin  cells  have  also  l)een  made  of  guita 
pereha,hnt  there  is  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  cell  firmly 
npon  the  glass  slide.  Tins  however  has  been  e^ted  by 
some  observers ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  it  is  a 
method  not  generally  employed.  Pn^ations  nowever 
mounted  in  cells  composed  entirely  of  guttapercha  keep  very 
Well  for  a  length  of  time. 

Cells  compcued  of  very  thin  glass  are  perhaps  the  moat 
convenient,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  preserving  many 
preparations.  They  mav  be  obtained  of  different  degrees  of 
thickness,  and  are  made  usually  by  perforating  the  thin 
cylinder  glass  which  is  used  for  covenng  Uie  cells,  or  by 
grinding  sections  of  a  thick  glass  bottle  to  the  required 
tenuity.  Round  celU  of  thin  gloss  are  made  as  follows 
A  great  number  of  squares  of  thin  glass  are  cemented  firmly 
toother  with  marine  glue,  and  when  cold  a  hole  of  the  re- 
quired sise  is  drilled  through  them  all.  They  are  next  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  Jieat,  and,  after  being  deaned  with 
potash,  may  be  fixed  on  the  glass  slides  with  marine  glue  in 
the  usual  way,  and  kept  mdy  for  use.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
roughen  the  sarfaee  of  these  cells,  which  renders  the  sabse- 
queat  entry  of  air  less  likely,  as  the  gold-size  adheres  mach 
more  firmly  to  a  ground  than  to  a  polished  surface,  "thii 
is  readily  effected  by  rubbing  the  cell,  after  it  hsa  been  fixed 
upon  the  glass  slide,  up  and  down  a  narrow  hone  or  strip  of 
plate  glass  on  which  some  moistened  emery  powder  has 
Deen  placed.  In  this  way  also  the  thickness  of  the  cell  may 
be  reduced  if  required.  (Beale.) 

Cells  of  anv  thickness  or  depth  may  be  made  for  larger 
objects,  bat  those  described  will  he  found  most  convenient. 

If  it  is  only  required  to  examine  the  character  of  a  ape* 
ctmen  in  a  dry  state,  it  may  simply  be  lud  upon  a  glass 
slide  and  placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope ;  if  however 
the  sabstance  he  of  a  very  delicate  structure,  or  in  a  minute 
state  of  division,  it  is  better  to  place  a  piece  of  thin  glass 
over  it  in  the  usual  manner  in  order  to  protect  it 

Dry  objects  may  be  moanted  in  a  thin  glass  cell,  or  in  a 
paper  cell,  or  if  of  extreme  tenuity  they  may  simply  be 
placed  oa  a  glass  slide  aad  covered  with  tliin  gla^^s,  which 
should  be  fixed  to  the  former  by  a  small  piece  of  gummed 
paper  (mther  larger  thau  the  glass  cover)  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  hole  has  been  cut  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the 
entire  object  being  seen.  The  paper  may  of  course  be  oi 
any  colour,  or  ornamented  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
operator. 

When  objects  are  to  he  examined  by  reflected  light  they 
may  be  placed  in  little  glass  or  card-board  celhi,  or  in  pill- 
boxes, or  they  may  be  put  ap  in  glass  cells.  The  prepara- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  a  dark  ground,  which  may  bs 
effected  either  by  cutting  a  piece  of  dark  blue  or  black  glased 
paper  of  the  exact  size  of  the  cell  and  placing  it  within ;  ox 
the  black  paper  may  be  fixed  on  the  posterior  surbura  of  the 
slide :  or  this  surface  may  be  covered  with  black  paint  of 
black  vamiiih. 

There  are  various  methods  by  whicb  prepamtions  may  bs 
subjected  to  examination,  and  preserved  as  permaoeni 
objects  in  a  moist  state,  and  the  different  value  of  the  various 
preservative  solfitions  which  are  in  use  entirely  depends  apou 
the  nature  of  the  sabstance  to  be  mounted,  distilled  water 
forms  a  ve^  good  fluid  for  aome  object^  while  for 
preservaUon  of  most  it  is  necessary  to  immerse  theia  \ta 
water  impregnated  with  some  antiseptic  agent,  which  is  ^^nk 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Ussy  auun  axe  ^^m^ 
preserved  in  spirit,  or  in  a  solution  of  some  sdu  It 
difficult  to  lay  down  rules  which  wiU  enable  the  dbae^vw  -m 
choose  a  preservative  fluid  for  any  parUcolar  speeuKi«^  ^ 
little  experience  however  will  aton  enable  hjnx 
which  solution  ia  beat  adapted  Ie^^|t?W^QQg  fC 
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examine  ia  not  altered  by  exposare  to  a  red-heat,  reconTse 
maj  be  had  to  ignition,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  animal 
matter.  In  this  way  ciystals  of  carbonate  and  .phosphate  of 
lime,  and  grannies  <n  liliceons  matter,  may  be  separated  from 
the  oixanic  material  vith  whidi  thej  were  commned.  The 
beantiral  ^iceons  ahells  of  the  DiiUomaem  may  be  separated 
fmm  organic  matter  by  a  similar  process.  The  ignition 
ahonld  be  performed  in  a  small  platinnm  capsnle,  or  npon  a 
small  piece  of  platinnm  foil.  The  carbonaceous  residue 
mnst  be  exposed  to  the  doll  red-heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  for 
Bome  time,  nntil  only  a  pare  white  ash  remains,  which  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  objects  of  our  search  in  a  very  per- 
fect state.  If  the  siliceous  matter  only  is  wanted,  the  ash 
should  be  treated  with  strong  nitric  acia,  which  will  dissolve 
any  carbonate  or  phosphate.  The  insolnble  residue  may 
then  be  washed  and  dried,  and  subjected  to  microscopic  ex- 
amination whilst  immersed  in  tnrpentiQe  or  Canada  balsam. 
In  many  cases  this  method  is  superior  to  that  of  boiling  in 
nitric  acid  in  order  to  remove  the  oiganic  matter.  Both  pro- 
cesses may  however  be  employed  where  only  the  nlieeou 
zesidne  ia  wanted,  bat  if  we  require  the  aalta  of  Urns, 
ignition  at  a  dull  red-heat  is  alone  applicable. 

In  order  to  subject  a  portion  of  tissue  or  other  substance 
to  examination  by  transmitted  light,  the  following  plan  is 
adopted  One  of  the  glass  slides  is  carefhlly  cleaned,  and 
the  thin  seetioa  of  tissne  which  has  been  removed  by  the  aid 
of  forceps  and  scissors,  or  a  scalpel,  placed  in  the  centre  ;  a 
drop  of  clean  water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  square  of  thin  glass,  also  perfectly  clean.  If  the 
under  lorface  of  the  thin  ^lass  be  gently  breathed  npon,  it 
becomes  wetted  more  easily.  The  substance  may  be  un- 
ravelled with  needles,  or,  if  necesRary,  any  other  operation 
performed  before  covering  it  with  the  thin  glass.  If  the  sub- 
stance be  covered  with  too  much  soft  pulpy  matter,  it  may 
be  slightly  washed  in  water  before  betng  placed  upon  thie 
alidtf,  or  a  jet  of  water  from  the  waah-botue  may  be  forced 
upon  it.  Thin  sections  will  reqture  to  be  laid  flat  upon  the 
aude,  with  the  assistance  of  needlea  and  forceps. 

Hard  tissues  require  a  different  treatment.  Here  the  great 
object  is  to  make  sections  thin  enongh  for  the  object  to  be 
leen  by  transmitted  light 

Many  hard  substances,  such  as  nul,  horn,  and  dried 
animal  textares,  may  be  cut  with  a  strong  shaip  knife,  or 
with  a  razor ;  an  operation  which  is  easily  performed  by 
placing  the  substance  upon  a  piece  of  soft  deal  board,  ana, 
after  cutting  a  smooth  ed^e,  removing  a  thin  shaving,  which 
may  be  examined  dry  or  m  fluid,  or  may  he  placed  in  Canada 
balsam,  as  oeeaaiim  may  ret^uire. 

Snch  snbatances  as  bone,  ivoiy,  and  fossilised  rocks,  should 
be  first  Cut  into  vety  thin  aec4ioD8  with  the  aid  of  m  sharp 
saw.  These  sections  should  then  be  pared  down  to  the 
necessaiy  fineness  upon  a  hone  or  smooth  stone.  This  may 
be  effected  in  the  following  manner: — The  section,  after 
having  been  cut  off  with  the  saw,  requires  to  he  ground  thin 
before  it  can  be  subjected  to  examination.  It  may  perhaps 
he  as  much  as  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  when  the 
grinding  is  commenced,  but  by  rubbing  it  for  a  short  time 
upon  a  smooth  stone  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  proper  degree 
of  tenuity.  Stones  which  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose 
are  the  '  Charley  Forest '  stones,  the  Turkey  stones,  or  the 
Water  of  Ayr  stones,  about  an  inch  or  more  in  width,  and 
six  inches  in  length.  Each  of  the  four  sides  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth.  Other  stones,  oreven  a  piece  of  slate,  answer 
also  very  wf  11,  and  may  be  procnred  at  much  less  cost.  The 
fatone  hi  wetted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  section  rubbed  np 
uud  down  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  piece  of  cork  or  leather. 
_  A  venr  good  plan  aUo  is  to  imbed  the  section  slightly  in  a 
piece  of  warm  gutta  percha,  which  should  extend  only  a 
very  short  distance  beyond  the  edges.  This  is  to  be  rubbed., 
up  and  down  on  the  wet  hone,  water  being  added  ai  required, 
till  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  when  the  section  is  to  be 
taken  off,  turned  round,  and  ground  down  on  the  opposite 
side  until  it  is  sufficiently  thin.    The-  section  may  also  be 

f round  down  expeditiously  by  rubbing  it  between  two  hones, 
f  very  thick,  it  will  be  better  to  reduce  it  somewhat  with 
the  aid  of  a  flat  file  before  commencing  the  gtinding.  After 
b«ii^  ground  to  what  is  considered  the  proper  thinness,  the 
•action  may  be  placed  in  the  microscope,  when  numerous 
dark  lines  wUl  be  found  all  over  the  surfaces ;  these  mnst 
be  removed  hy  polishing.  The  deepest  of  the  scratches  may 
be  obliterated  by  ntbbmg  the  specimen  apou  a  very  smooth 
part  of  the  hone  quite  dty. 
Teeth  require  a  little  more  tttentioa  than  other  hard  sub- 


stances. They  should  be  first  ground  down  npon  a  lapiduVi 
wheel,  or  npon  a  dentist's  emety  wheel.  Ewrtioas  can  auo 
be  readily  cnt  with  a  diamond  saw  (an  inm  wheel,  Ute  edge 
of  which  is  covered  with  diamond  dust). 

The  tian  section  it  now  to  be  soaked  for  a  Ami  tinw  ia 
ether  to  remove  the  fatty  matter,  and  then  allowed  to  diy. 

It  is  to  be  snbjectea  to  examination  in  the  diy  wiy, 
moistened  with  water,  turpentine,  or  Canada  bslsaai,  ud 
the  different  appearances  in  each  ease  shoold  be  ciicMly 
observed. 

The  cartilaginous  basis  is  to  be  examined  also  in  tlua 
sections,  which  may  be  cut  either  before  macerating  ia  leid, 
or  subsequently.  A  whole  tooth  placed  in  moderately  strmig 
acid  will  become  soft  in  four  or  five  days,  when  thin  wctioai 
of  different  paits  may  readilv  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  dentinal  tubes  may^  isolated  from  each  other  bj 
longer  maceration  in  acid,  and  afterwards  by  soakiog  for  ■ 
few  hours  in  dilute  caustic  soda  or  potash.  It  is  better  in 
this  investigation  to  cut  the  thin  section  before  macention  in 
acid,  or  to  macerate  the  tooth  until  moderately  soft,  sod  tbn 
remove  a  thin  section,  which  is  to  be  further  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  strong  acid.  A  mixture  of  smphniic  and 
hydrochloric  acids  hzui  also  been  recommended. 

The  examination  of  fluids  does  not  require  so  much  art  m 
that  of  solid  matters.  Where  it  is  wished  to  examioe  the 
whole  of  the  contents  of  a  fluid,  all  that  is  neceisuyiito 
place  a  drop  upon  a  glass  slide  and  to  cover  it  with  >  piete 
of  thin  glass.  It  fi^uentiv  happens  however  that  it  it  the 
matter  suspended  in  a  fluid  that  it  is  desirable  to  examine. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  fluid  should  be  placed  in  u 
ordinary  test-tube^  and  after  allowing  the  deposit  to  Kttle, 
the  supernatant  liquor  should  be  poured  off',  and  a  dn^  d 
the  deposit  conveyed  to  the  glass  slide.  In  other  enei  a 
pipette  may  be  made  use  of  to  draw  ap  the  d^wait  from  thi 
bottom  of  the  test-tube  or  other  vetsel  in  which  it  maj  bi 
held,  in  examining  water  for.  living  animalcules  a  email 
muslin-bag  or  net  may  be  employed,  through  which  tbe 
water  may  he  poured,  and  the  contents  of  the  osg  placed  on 
the  alide.  In  this  wa^  the  Demidiece  and  some  o(  tin 
laner  forms  of  Infmona  are  best  procured  for  examiaatioo. 

When  the  quantity  of  deposit  is  very  small,  the  followinj 

{ilan  will  be  found  of  practical  utility.  After  allowiDg  tlie 
ower  part  of  the  fluid  which  has  been  standing  to  flo*  into 
the  pipette  as  above  described,  and  removing  it  in  the  BJail 
manner,  the  finger  is  applied  to  the  orifice,  m  order  to  pt^ 
vent  the  escape  of  fluid  when  the  upper  orifice  is  opened  b; 
the  removal  of  the  finger.  The  upper  opening  is  then  caie- 
fully  closed  with  a  piece  of  cork.  Upon  now  remorioj  ihe 
finger  from  the  lower  orifice,  the  fluid  will  not  run  out  A 
glsLss  slide  ia  placed  under  the  pipette,  which  is  allowed  te 
rest  npon  it  for  a  short  time.  It  may  be  suspended  with  a 
piece  of  string,  or  supported  by  a  small  retort-itand.  .^or 
traces  of  depont  will  subside  to  the  lower  part  of  the  floii 
and  must  of  necessity  be  collected  in  a  smalt  drop  upon  the 
glasa  slide,  which  may  be  removed  and  examined  in  the  uoal 
way. 

Another  plan  is  to  place  the  fluid  with  the  deposit  remom 
by  the  pipette  in  a  narrow  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  the  brie 
01  which  19  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  may  be  inverted  on  a  glass  slide,  and  kept  in  this  p>>«' 
tion  with  a  broad  elastic  India-rubber  band.  The  depusit, 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  fluid,  will  fall  upon  the  slide,  but  the 
escape  of  a  further  quantity  is  prevented  hy  the  satnie  of 
the  arrangement. 

Amongst  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  which  nay  vth 
advantage  he  submitted  to  examination  with  the  metctime, 
there  is  none  of  more  importance  than  the  urine.  This  am 
being  the  great  means  which  nature  employs  to  rid  tlii 
system  of  the  used-up  and  effete  matter  of  tbe  body,  becotnrt 
an  index  by  which  the  completeneffl,  redundancy,  or  ineffi- 
ciency of  tnia  function  may  be  examined.  The  '"""'i"'' 
hints  for  the  examination  of  this  fluid  vnW  be  found  nieral. 

The  urine  which  is  to  be  examined  should  be  collected  m 
sufficient  quantity,  !a  order  to  obtain  snflicictDt  of  the  depoht 
for  examination,  .  , 

In  all  cases  the  urine  should,  if  possible,  be  exsmiM* 
within  a  few  hours  after  its  secretion,  and,  in  many  '''''f  ?*5 
it  is  important  to  institute  a  second  exarainatioo  after  it  b« 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  24  houm.  Some  >pe«D"'"." 
urine  pass  into  docomposirion  within  a  veiy  short  lime 
they  have  escaped  from  the  bladder ;  or  the  orine  tesf  "W" 
be  drawn  from  the  bladder  actually  decomposed. 

In  other  instance*,  the  urine  <*rtSt  not  wpMl J"  "•'^ 
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dHOBpadtioB  lor  a  eonndeiable  veriodi  and  nwy  be  foond 
dear,  and  vithont  aoy  depoiit  a  OAy  or  twop  or  even  hag/u, 
■ftH  it  hu  been  passed. 

Id  Aoae  cases  in  which  lithic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  are 
pment,  we  shall  find  that  the  deposit  increases  in  quanUt^ 
ifttr  the  arine  has  stood  some  time.  The  latter  salt  u 
bequeatly  not  discoverable  in  urine  immediately  after  it  is 
mmi,  but  makes  its  appearance  in  the  conrse  of  a  few 
tionn  i  depttidina  apon  a  jund  of  acid  fermentation,  which 
bis  bem  tlM  lODjeet  of  aoma  beantifal  inTeitigaUoiu  by 
Sciierer. 

In  Older  to  obtain  sufficient  of  the  deposit  from  a  specimen 
of  uiDe  for  microscopical  examination,  we  must  ^lac^  a  cei- 
tain  qoaatity  of  the  fluid  in  a  conical  plass,  in  which  it  must 
be  pennitted  to  lemain  for  a  luf^cient  time  to  allow  the 
dnodt  to  subaide  into  the  lower  pact. 

Uiinaty  depomts  often  require  to  be  ezanuned  with  dif- 
fenot  magmfying  powere,  those  which  are  most  frequently 
ued  beiog  the  inch  and  the  quarter  of  an  inch.  LaKe 
ajiiiii  of  hLhic  acid  axe  often  readily  disUn^nished  by  the 
Jbnner,  bat  ciyatala  of  this  labstance  are  gomefames  lo  mmute 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  high  powers.  Octo- 
hedn  of  ^oxalate  of  lime  are  frequently  found  so  small  that 
tlier  cannot  be  seen  with  any  power  lower  than  a  quarter ; 
ind,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  form  of  the  crystals,  higher 
mi^ii^g  powers  than  this  are  sometimes  necessary,  jf^oer- 
MdteM  may  be  seen  with  a  quarter,  but  they  then  appear 
'Te^iniimte.  In  these  cases,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  object- 
(^vill  be  of  advantage.  The  casts  of  the  tnbes,  epithelium, 
and  tbe  great  majority  of  urinary  depouts  can,  however^  be 
vei^  Brtisbctorily  dsmoutnted  with  a  quarter  of  an  nch 
nbjeetrplkm. 

In  the  inmtifatini  of  fhoia  depoaita  which  an  prone  to 
MBme  very  wiona  and  videl^-diffiBcent  fonna,  aoeh  aa  lithic 
tai,  it  will  sometimes  be  mund  necessary  to  applv  some 
ample  chemical  tests,  before  the  nature  of  the  aobstance 
Boder  examinatum  can  be  pontively  ascertained. 

The  nrine  ia  veiy^  liable  to  the  introduetioa  of  foreign  sub- 
nuees.  A  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Beale  will  be  found 
in  Ifae  first  volame  of  the  '  Qoarterly  Joomal  of  Micro- 
Bcopical  Science.'  The  following  is  alist  of  these  substances 
gccasionally  foaad  by  Dr.  Beale: — Fragments  of  haoian 
liair ;  cat's  hair  ;  hair  from  blankets  ;  portions  of  feathers ; 
i))n»  of  worsted  of  various  coloors ;  fibres  of  cotton  of  various 
cclinira;  fibraa  of  flax;  potato  starch;  rice  starch;  wheat 
itarcb,  bread-cmmba ;  fiagmaita  of  tea-laaraa,  or  separated 
*{*iTal  vesa^  and  cellolar  ;tis8ne ;  fibrea  of  etmifBrooa  or 
oLiw  wood  awei»t  off  the  floor ;  particlea  of  aud)  oily  mi^ 
ter-Hn  distinct  elobalea  arising  from  the  use  of  an  <^ed 
nibeter,  or  from  uu  accidental  presence  of  milk  or  butter. 

Besides  the  abore,  there  are  many  other  substances,  met 
Tith  leu  frequently,  as,  for  instuice,  fragments  of  silk, 
Btuktard,  flower,  cheese,  small  fragments  of  the  skin  of  potato, 
or  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  many  others  which  will 
Mciir  to  the  mind  of  every  one.  With  the  microscopical 
ciuncteis  of  these  bodies  the  student  should  be  perfectly 
iuoiliar  aa  soon  aa  possible ;  and,  as  they  may  be  obtained 
eitboot  the  slighteat  difficulty,  this  is  easily  emcted. 

For  the  natorq  of  the  depoaita  found  in  the  nrina,  see  the 
i^ck  UaiNK. 

The  examination  of  the  ether  fluids  of  the  animal  body 
pretents  little  difficulty.  Next  to  the  arine  the  blood  is  of 
stoit  importance.  In  order  to  examine  the  blood,  a  amall 
<^p  is  placed  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  covered  with  thin 
giM,  which  ia  to  be  preosed  down  nntil  a  very  thin,  trans- 
pvent,  and  almost  colourless  stratum  only  remains.  If  in 
tbic  manner  the  individual  globules  cannot  be  seen  distinctly, 
>  little  syrup  or  serum  must  be  added  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  addition  of  any  fluid,  if  possible.  Upon  carefallv 
fKuiing,  the  red  globules  will  appear  to  present  a  dark 
<*ntre  and  light  dxcumference,  or  Uie  reverse,  a«ording  as 
^  focus  is  altoed,  and  beta  and  there  a  white  eorpude 
■aay  be  observed. 

If  a  little  strong  syrup  ba  added  to  a  drop  of  blood,  the 
c^rposdeB  will  be  found  to  have  become  flatter  from  exos- 
t&ons  ef  a  part  of  their  contents ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  placed  in  water,  they  become  spherical  from  endosmosia, 
and  Bltinatcly  bunt.  It  ia  sot  aifficnlt  to  make  a  solution 
•f  «iaiilar  dfmnty  to  that  in  ib»  interior  of  the  corpuscle ; 
>ad  in  this  manner,  aa  Dr.  Bees  expresses  it,  we  ma^  take 
ibe  nccific  gravity  «  a  Uood-eorpuade,  if  we  ascertain  the 
H*cise  gravity  ox  llie  aolution  which  haa  been  added  to  the 
l4wd. 


Acetic  acid  oanses  the  membrane  of  the  corpuscle  to  become 
more  transparent  and  dear^  and  to  swell  up  from  endos- 
mosis.  Aner  the  application  of  this  re-agent  the  blood- 
corpuscle  ma^  be  scarcely  visible,  but  the  membrane  is  not 
dissolved  by  it.  Strong  bydrochtoric  and  nitric  acids  do  not 
dissolve  the  globules ;  with  the  latter  re-agent  the  outline  is 
often  rendered  darker  and  thicker,  while  the  entire  globule 
becomes  smaller.  The  corpuscles  are  entirely  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  alkalies.  They  are  rendered  darker,  and  the 
walls  corrupted,  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  after 
remaining  m  add  urine  for  oome  time  a  similar  change 
occurs;  hence  the  black  colour  of  blood  which  has  been 
effiosed  into  the  stomach,  and  the  dark  smoky  hae  of  acid 
urine  containing  blood. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  crystals  to  be  obtained  from 
the  blood.  Theae  crystals  are  very  readily  obtained  by  dilu- 
ting blood  with  water.  A  drop  of  blood  may  be  placed  upon 
a  glass  slide,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  the  whole  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
thin  glass.  A  ludr,  or  a  small  piece  of  thin  paper  or  wood, 
may  be  placed  between  the  glasses,  in  order  that  a  stratum 
of  fluid  of  sufficient  thickness  may  be  retained.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  it  is  preferable  to  use  defibrinated  blood. 
Often  the  corpuacleB  and  a  little  serum  ma^  be  removed 
from  the  clot  by  firm  pressure,  and  from  this  very  perfect 
crystals  may  frequently  be  obtained.  The  blood-corpuscles 
become  ruptured  by  endosmosis,  their  contents  escape,  and 
oystallise  as  the  solution  nadually  becomes  concentrated. 
The  time  which  elapses  before  crystallisation  takes  place 
varies  from  an  hour  to  several  hours  or  days  in  different  spe- 
dmena  <tf  bLood.  CiystalB  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  dmuar 
manner  from  the  coi^nm  of  blood. 

The  form  of  the  crystal  often  varies  ali|^tl^  in  the  same 
apecimen,  but  the  blood  of  different  animals  yields  crystals 
of  very  different  forms.  The  prismaUc  form  is  that  most 
commonly  obtained  from  the  blood  of  man,  the  Carnnwra, 
and  fishes.  Tetrahedral  crystals  appear  most  common  in 
some  of  the  Sodentia,  as  the  guinea-pig,  while  six-sided 
tables  are  formed  in  the  blood  of  the  squirrel,  mouse,  and 
some  otiiera.  Teichmann  haa  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystals 
from  frog's  blood  bv  the  addition  of  a  very  large  quantity 
of  water  at  a  very  low  temperature. 

The  crystals  form  more  readUy  in  daylight  than  in  the  darli^ 
but  most  n^idly  when  the  alide  ia  e^oaed  in  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

Gainea-pig's  blood  crystallises  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  or  even  sooner  if  it  be  diluted  with  a  little  water  or 
aloohoL  Dc^'a  blood  also  oystalUses  ia  the  ooune  of  a 
ihort  time  upon  the  adcUtion  of  a  little  alcohol.  Human 
blood  crystaliises  after  Uie  addition  of  water,  dowly  if  only 
just  removed  from  the  body,  bnt  more  quickly  if  tne  blood 
has  been  drawn  a  few  hours. 

Itia  obvious  from  what  has  been  aaid  above  that  the 
microscope  is  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of 
research  that  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  man.  Ita 

f ractical  value  has  not  however  been  yet  fully  recognised, 
t  is  employed  by  the  medical  man  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases,  but  in  medico-legal  investiKstions,  in  the  detection 
of  adulterations  in  food,  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  fibrous 
materials  in  the  arte,  and  in  many  dep«i;ments  of  industry, 
it  has  yet  to  fiiul  its  way.  Dr.  Beale  fjives  the  following  in* 
stancea  of  ita  utility  aa  a  means  of  diagnosis : — 

"  Diasaaea  of  the  Kidney. — There  ia  no  class  of  diseasea 
in  which  ita  powers  have  been  more  advantageously  brought 
to  bear  by  tha  practical  physician  than  in  those  of  the  kid- 
ney. By  a  microaeopical  examination  of  the  nrine  we  are 
frequently  enabled  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  certain  morbid 
changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  kidney,  and  even  to  dis- 
tinguish during  life  the  existence  of  certain  well-defined 
pauiological  conditions  of  that  organ.  The  laborious  r&- 
searches  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  shown  us  how,  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  casts  of  the  nriniferous  tubes,  which  are 
found  in  the  urine,  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  epithelium 
be  desquamating,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  presents 
no  such  tendency,  but  remains  firmly  attached  to  the  base* 
ment  membrane  of  the  tube.  If  the  epithelium  be  undei^ 
going  that  peculiar  change  termed  fatty  degeneration,  we 
shall  often  be  able  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  examining  a 
specimen  of  the  dqwsit  from  the  urine  by  the  microscope. 
So  again,  by  the  presence  of  certain  other  deposits,  and  a 
knowled^  of  the  symptoms  osnally  aaaoeiated  with  them, 
the  physician  is  enabled  to  direct  hut  attention,  aa 
may  m,  to  the  existence  of  local  changes  a^ 
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part  of  the  genito-ntiiuiT  mucous  membrane,  or  to  more 
general  distarbance  in  tne  changes  which  take  place  in 
primary  and  secondary  assimilation. 

*'  Fatty  Degeneration. — Of  late  years  the  remarkable 
cbangM  wludi  take  pla^,  and  whidn  have  been  described 
tinder  the  name  of  Fatty  Degeneration,  in  some  of  the 
hi^y  complex  textures  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  properties  become  dianged,  and  their  fniictionB  im- 
paired, or  altogether  destroyed,  hare  been  nnda^oinf 
careful  investigation  by  a  Tui  number  of  hi^ly-talentea 
investigators. 

"  The  recent  discovery  of  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration 
affecting  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  apoplexy,  by  which  the  strength  of  their  coats  becomes 
deteriorated,  and  their  elasticity  entirely  destroyed,  would 
tend  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  disease  is  dependent  rather 
upon  complicated  changes  affecting  nathtion,  than  upon  the 
preeence  of  a  condition  of  plethora  or  hypenemia,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  and  acted  upon. 

"  The  connecUon  between  fat^  degenenUou  of  the  martjin 
of  the  cornea  (arcue  senilis),  and  similar  changes  takmg 
place  in  the  masenlar  tissue  of  the  heart  (a  subject  which 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  Canton)^  or  in  the 
cerebral  vessels,  must  be  regarded  with  great  interest  by 
eveiypraetitioner. 

"The  microscopical  examination  of  the  matters  vomited 
in  certain  cases  has  proved  to  ns  that  the  presence  of 
minute  fungi,  originallT  discovered  b^  Professor  Goodair, 
and  named  by  him  Sareina  Ventneulif  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  morbid  jconditious  of  the  stomach. 
These  remarkable  cases  are  much  more  frequently  met  with 
than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
interesting  class  of  diseases.   [Entophtta,  S.  2.} 

"Tumours  and  Morbid  Growths.— The  microscope  has 
many  times  afforded  imp«tant  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of 
tumours,  although  it  has  certwdy  biled  in  many  instances ; 
which  circumstance  has  been  brought  forward  by  some,  ■■ 
u  argument  against  its  employment  altogeUier.  After 
careful  microscopical  examination,  the  beat  observen  have 
failed  in  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  a  particular  tumour 
submitted  to  examination;  and  they  have  been  unable  to 
pronounce  as  to  its  malignant  or  non-malignant  character. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  not  nnfreqnently  this  question  has 
been  positively  and  correctly  answered  in  the  amrmative  or 
negative,  and  therefore  it  would  snrely  not  be  right  altogether 
to  discard  the  use  of  an  instrument  which,  although  emioently 
useful  in  many  instances,  is  not  infallible ;  ^r  it  would 
appear  to  be  th9  opinion  of  some,  that  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope on^t  to  be  altogether  afaand<mad  in  the  diagnosis  of 
tumours. 

"  For  the  diseovwy  of  Impositioa  the  mienwn^  is  in- 
T^uable,a>  it  almost  neceasaiu^  follows  Qiat,in  eaueqnenee 
of  the  frequency  with  which  nnne  is  subjected  to  nunnte  in- 
vestigation, praenta  often  resort  to  various  expedients  to 
deceive  the  piaetitioner.  Perhaps  flour,  starch,  sand,  and 
milk  are  more  frequency  employed  for  this  purpose  than 
any  other  substances.  The  microscope  will  obviously  enable 
any  one  to  detect  the  first  three.  If  milk  be  added  to  urine, 
the  mixture  may  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  specimen  of 
the  so-called  chyloas  urine.  Although  a  considerable 
qnantity  of  fatty  matter  is  present,  in  either  case  this  fetty 
matter  exists  in  a  very  different  state.  In  milk  we  find  ^e 
oil-globules,  so  characteristic  of  this  floid,  while  in  true 
chylous  urine  not  a  single  oil-^obule  can  be  found,  althonrii 
the  specimen  may  contain  a  }ug»  qoautity  of  &tty  mattarm 
a  molecular  state. 

"  Larrs  of  the  Blow-Fly  in  Urine.— A  ipeeimen  of  urine 
containing  aerml  bodies  of  abont  half  an  indt  in  length,  and 
of  a  Toanded  form,  was  once  sent  to  Dr.  Todd  for  examina- 
tiou.  The  bodies  in  question  looked  not  unlike  the  larva 
of  some  large  fly,  but,  as  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that 
they  were  passed  by  the  urethra  of  a  gentleman,  the  aeeuracy 
of  this  view  of  their  nature  was  doubtfuL 

"  Upon  placing  a  portion  of  one  of  them  under  the  micro- 
icope,  trachea— (the  air-vessels  charactetiatic  of  the  class  of 
^laects)  were  observed  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  this 
eneumstanea  alone  enabled  me  to  say  positively  that  they 
were  not  JBiitotoa,  and  that  they  could  not  have  been  passed 
in  the  maimer  stated.  They  were  afterwards  proved  to  be 
the  larva  of  a  fly, 

**  The  claws  of  JBAiMeoeei  and  portions  of  hydatid  cysts 
hare  on  several  oecauons  been  discovered  in  the  urine, 
aponnbmittuig  portions  of  these  flnids  to  micro- 


scopical examination,  proving  heytrnd  a  doubt  flu  edrtsu 
of  hydatids.  [Ehtozoa.] 

"  Substances  passed  by  the  Bowels.*— If  the  ptactiti<Hier 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  microscope.  In  m 
often  ascertain  the  nature  of  mbstancea  paaad  km  thi 
alimentary  canal ;  and  the  aid  of  tbia  instruaeat  he  cu 
often  at  onrade^leaa  tothe  nature  and  orig^itfaiibitinnL 
which,  to  the  unaided  eye,  only  present  most  dnbtfu 
characters.  Considerable  perplexity  has  arisen  from  tht 
presence  of  bodies  in  the  stools  of  patients,  which  aftemrdi 
proved  to  be  portions  of  almonds,  gooseherry-skinB,  porliooi 
of  potato,  the  testa  of  the  tamarind,  husks  of  wbol,  Ac; 
not  many  years  ago  the  uredo  of  wheat  was  miitaken  for, 
and  described  as,  a  peculiar  fungus,  to  which  it  was  sappued 
the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  cholera  were  doe. 

"Portions  of  vessels  which,  unlike  the  other  eonslituniti 
of  the  food,  have  resisted  the  process  of  digestion,  have  ben 
met  with  in  the  fieces,  and  mistaken  for  small  inteituul 
worms,  which  th^  much  resemble  when  examined  bj  Ibi 
unaided  eye.  Upon  bnng  snhjeeted  to  micm«^icu•^ 
amination  their  tme  nalura  waa  readily  diaoovared. 

"  In  Medico-L^al  Inquiries  the  mieroeeope  has  often 
afforded  valnable  aid.  The  distinction  between  Uood-tpoli 
and  red  stains  produced  by  flnids  resembling  blood  in  o^i 
— ^between  human  hair  and  that  of  animals— and  the  deL»- 
tion  of  spermatozoa  in  cases  of  xape,  need  only  be  addsetd 
as  examples  of  the  iutportanoe  of  us  mteroKOpe  ia 
investigations. 

"  For  Detecting  Impurities  in  Food  and  Drugs  the  mioo- 
scope  has  afforded  important  aid,  and  there  are  seveisl  othe 
purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied." 

Iq  preparing  this  article  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  ta 
Dr.  Beale's  moat  useful  work  on  *  The  Mieroscope,  ud  iu 
Application  to  Clinical  Medicine/ also  to  the  translation  of  Ik. 
Schacht's  work  oq  *  The  Microscope  in  itaSpecial  Api^ta 
to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  translatwl  bj  Jft. 
Currey,  and  to  Profnaor  QuekeU's  admirable  *  TiestiM  « 
thel  dieniscope.*  Fmr  those  who  would  wish  to  refer  to  tht 
subject  further,  we  gire  a  list  of  the  principal  works  derotid 
to  this  instrument Hubert  Hooke,  *  Micrographia,'  166". 
Leenwenhoek,  *  Papers  in  Philosophical  Tisnsafjtjoiii,'  frtm 
1673.  Baker,  *  Employment  for  the  Microscope,'  IIH 
Adams,  '  Micrographia  Illustrated ;  or,  the  Knowledce  of 
the  Microscope  Explained,'  1746.  Adams,  jnn.  -Mim^ 
scopical  Essays,*  1787.  Pritchard,  'Microscopic  CabiKt' 
CSievalier,  '  Des  Microscopes  et  de  Isur  Usage.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  'Treatise  on  the  Microscope.*  Joseph  Jactna 
Lister,  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1829.  Ross,  anicl« 
*  Microscope,*  in  '  Penny  Cyclopadia,'  1839.  Caipentaj 
article  '  Microscope,*  in  *  Cyclopaedia  of  AnatoDV  u* 
Physiology.'  Mandl, '  Traits  Pratique  du  Hicnacope,^  1639. 
Schleiden,  <  FrineiplM  of  Scientific  Botany/  tnndaled  by  Ik. 
Lankester,  awendnE  <  On  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,' 
Robin,  '  Du  Microscope  et  des  Injections.'  Hannover, 'Oi 
the  Microscope/  translated  by  Professor  Ooodsir, 
Bennet,  *An  Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine,'  ISSl, 
Hogg,  *  The  Mieroscope,  its  History,  ConstractioD,  w 
Application/ I8fi4.  '  The  Microscopical  Jouinal.|  'Qu^ 
terjy  Journal  of  Microscopical  Sciences.*  Griffith  aij 
Henfrey, '  The  Micrographical  Dictionary,'  1864-65. 
MIDDLEHAM.  [YoauHtRX.]  | 
MIDDLESBOROUOH.  [YoaasaiRB.] 
MIDDLETON.  [Durham  ;  LAHoa8HiEa.1 
MIDDLETONITE.  [MwaaALooT,  &  1.1  I 
MIDDLETOWM.  FCimiRonoDT.] 
MIDHUB8T.  IBuiaBx.l  ,  I 

MIDLETQN,  conntr  of  Cork,  Ireland,  apiMt*  and  awbt^ 
town,  and  the  seat  «F  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  sitnated 
the  head  of  the  north-eaatem  branch  of  Cork  Hsrboar,  i 
fil"  5a'  N.  lat,  8"  IC  W.  long.,  13^  miles  E.  from  Cork 
load,  and  173^  milea  S.W.  by  S.  from  Dublin.  The  poj 
lation  in  1861  was  3676,  besides  S334  inmates  of  Uw  « 
house.    MidletoB  Poor-Law  Union  oomj^iseB  19  elwl 
divisions,  with  an  axaa  of  109,866  aere^  and  a  popolatua 
1861  of  44,049.  ^ 
Midleton  connsts  mainly  of  a  spaeions  and  wiU-w 
street  between  the  Avanachora  andRoxboroogh  riven,  tew 
nating  at  each  end  in  a  bridge.   In  the  town  are  > 
parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  nonneiTr ' 
Free  school,  or  college,  founded  in  1696,  which  b«l  ^ 
Bcholars  in  1662,  two  National  sebool^  a  ^'^'^'^^^ 
market-house,  a  bridewell,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  difM 
dispensary.    There  are  also  *5»»iiAri*«_  ^mrias.  eo* 
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stores,  ud  flonr-mills.  Vessels  of  300  tons  ascend  to  Bail- 
lick,  within  half  a  mile  of  Midleton ;  and  at  the  port  of 
Balliocam,  aboct  a  mile  below  the  town,  large  shipments  are 
made  of  com  and  other  provisions.  Qnarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  in  Midleton.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14th,  July  5th, 
October  10th,  and  November  22nd.  The  town  Uid  seigh- 
bonrhood  are  tiie  property  of  Viscount  Midleton. 

MILBORNE.  rSouBSBTBRiaB.] 

MILDENHALL.  [SijrroLx.] 

MILITABY  AND  NAVAL  FOSCBS.  Under  'Gnat 
Britain/  in  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xi.,  p.  4S0,  the  state  of 
the  >nny  and  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1838,  was 
given.  Since  that  pwiod,  partly  in  conseqaence  of  the  defi- 
ciencies made  appsient  donng  the  war  against  Rassia,  several 
important  renilations  have  been  introduced  into  the  army. 
To  tlw  brandaes  of  the  Artillery  and  the  corps  of  En^neers, 
commissions  were  thrown  open  to  competitive  examination, 
with  a  marked  success.  After  a  certain  time,  not  yet  fixed 
(April,  1858),  the  first  entrance  to  these  corps  is  to  be  made 
St  Sandhurst  Military  College,  but  it  would  appear  that,  with 
very  sli^t  restricti(>nB,  these  coips,  as  well  as  staff  appoint- 
ments, will  still  be  open  to  public  competition.  The  com- 
petitoia  must  not  be  less  than  16,  nor  more  than  18, 
jean  (tf  age,  they  must  have  teitimoniaU  of  respectability, 
and  tiiay  will  have  to  be  nominated  by  the  Commander-in- 
diief,  before  they  can  be  received  for  examination. 

To  the  main  body  of  the  army  fadlitiea  have  been 
afforded  for  rewarding  extraordinary  merit  W  inomotion 
from  the  lanks.  The  use  of  the  Mua€  and  Enfield  rifles 
have  been  generally  adopted  thronghont  the  army,  and 
pmee  have  been  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  skill  in 
their  nse.  Some  alterations  also  have  Men  made  in  the 
clothing  and  equipment  of  the  soldier,  which  as  fiu  as  they 
have  gone  have  been  improvements,  but  which  might  hie 
judidonsly  extended.  A  permanent  camp  was  also  fonned 
at  Aldershott,  near  Bagshot,  in  1866,  where  field  o^rations 
could  he  effectively  performed  ;  and  another  in  Ireland.  Also, 
in  consequence  of  a  medical  report  showing  Uie  feuful  mor- 
tality in  the  umy  aiiung  from  neknesa,  an  investigation  was 
ordered,  which  resulted  in  showing  that  ibe  mun  canse  of  a 
mulatity  vUeh  oonuderably  mora  than  doubled  the  atuaga 
late,  and  greatly  exceeded  even  that  of  the  most  deleterious 
and  dangerous  trades,  was  the  ill~constmeted  and  crowded 
state  of  the  barracks.  In  March,  1858,  General  Peel,  the 
Secretary  for  War,  announced  that  surveyors  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  tlie  barracks,  and  that  prtmpt  means 
would  be  taken  to  remedy  these  evils. 

The  number  of  officers,  non-commissioned  ofEcers,  and 
rank  and  file,  voted  for  the  effective  service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1667,  the  close  of 
the  Russian  war,  was  344,716,  exclnsive  of  {he  troops  in  the 
East  Indies,  who  amounted  to  26,363 ;  the  number  of  the 
non-effective  service  was  2,000 ;  the  estimated  chaige  was 
34,998,504^ ;  an  increase  of  30,378  men,  and  of  6,388,007'. 
of  cbarse,  over  the  preceding  year.  The  reviled  eiUmate 
waa  nbseqnently  reduced  to  /20,249,084. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1868,  there  were  voted 
1S6,766  men,  vrith  11,786  hones,  a  decrease  of  119,980 
men  from  the  preceding  year.  The  troops  in  the  East  Indies 
bad  been  increased  to  30,197,  vrith  3.818  horses. 

For  the  year  ending  Ifaxch  31, 1869^  the  estimate  was  as 
IbllowB : — 
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Dr^oon  Guards,  and  16  raiments  of  Dragoons  aowrding  to 
the  Army  List  (I  to  17,  the  6th  having  been  disembodied), 
but  the  ratimates  j^rovide  for  16  regiments,  the  5th  being 
restored;  one  regiment  of  Royal  Artillery,  one  of  Royu 
Engineers,  a  Mibtary  Train,  a  Medical  Staff|  and  a  Com- 
missariat Staff.  The  Infantry  of  the  Line  consist  of  three 
regiments  of  Ooards,  99  foot  raiments,  and  a  Rifie  Brigade. 
There  are  three  West  India  R^inwnts,  and  seven  Colonial 
Cnpa.  In  Jan.  1858,  according  to  the  Army  Uat,  there  were 
4  ^eld-Marshals,  67  GenoalSj  69  Lientenant-Oenerala,  and 
220  Major-Oenerals. 

At  ttw  beginning  of  1867  the  army  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, independent  of  the  Queen's  troops,  amounted  to  about 
320,000  men,  of  which  34,630  were  cavalry,  and  7420 
artillery,  horse  and  foot,  with  616  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
European  officen  of  this  force  numbered  6215. 

This  was,  of  course,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
mutiny.  The  Bengal  army  mutinied  almost  to  a  man,  and 
what  remains  of  that  force  is  now  (April,  1858)  in  arms 

r'  tst  us.  Some  disaffection  has  also  probably  decreased 
numbers  of  the  Madras  nnd  Bombay  armies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  royal  troops  has  been  greatly 
increased ;  but  so  many  are  stiU  on  their  passage,  or  under 
orden  to  proceed  thither,  that  it  is  not  postuble  to  state  the 

£ seise  numbem.  On  ihe  whole  an  addition,  from  home  and 
>m  some  of  onr  colonies,  of  more  than  5(^000  has  been 
forwarded  to  India,  though  incessant  fatigue,  the  climate,  and 
frequent  fighting,  hn  no  doubt  materially  thinned  theu  ranks. 
The  Queen's  troops  in  India  lor  1868-9  are  estimated  as 
follows  :— 
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There  are  three  regiments  of  Life  Ouardi  and  Horse 
Ooaxds,  one  battalion  of  Horse  Artillery,  7  r^imenta  of 


The  amonnt  voted  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 18&7-& 
was  11,443,836^ ;  for  1868-9  it  was  11,750,0002.  Of  this  in 
the  first  year  4^,017/.,  and  in  the  hut  4,361,037^  were 
expended  on  regimental  and  staff  payments  and  allowance^ 
but  680,000^  in  the  last  year  was  to  be  paid  by  the  East 
India  Company  on  account  of  the  excess  of  number  of  men 
sent  to  Inaia. 

The  amount  voted  for  the  Embodied  Militia  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1859,  was  650,000/.,  and  for  Volnnte«r 
CoiTH!,  8U,000;. ;  for  1868  the  amount  had  been  50,282/. 

The  sum  expended  on  the  effective  service  of  the  army 
in  1867-6  was  9,221,360/. ;  the  estimate  for  1868-9  was 
9,898,319/.;  on  the  non-effective  (pensions,  lewaxds,  and 
allowances.)  8,281,876/.  and  2,240,068/: 

In  the  JVai^  much  attention  has  been  given  to  instmetisg 
the  seamen  in  the  working  of  great  guns.  This  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  the  preciiuon  and  l^dity  with 
which  they  can  now  be  directed  and  diselw^ged  has  added 
materially  to  their  efficiency  for  destmcUve  purposes. 

In  1857  the  total  navy  consisted  of  260  sauing  Twisnls, 
carrying  8722  guns,  and  202  steam  vessels  carrying  6060  guns, 
besides  160  gun-boats.  These  were  maimed  by  40,776 
men,  inclading  officers,  and  thet|  were  in  addition  15,000 
marines. 

In  Jan.  1868  there  were  in  commission  648  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  sailing  and  ateam-propelled  vessels,  mounting 
16,716  guns,and  136  steun  gun-boats.  Of  the  ships  of  war, 
6  mounted  131  guns  each,  and  82  others  mounted  from  101 
to  120  guns  each.  The  arming  of  vessels  has  however  undei> 
gone  considerable  modification,  the  chief  objects  ain»d  at 
now  are  &ciUty  of  motion  in  the  ships,  and  weight  of  matal 
and  length  of  range  in  the  guns. 

The  flag  officers  in  active  service  in  January  1868  xmn^, 
bered  21  admirals,  27  Tice-admirals,  61  lear-admir&la, 
captains,  617  commanders,  1106  lieutenants,  345  tnsHteiv 
169  mates,  105  second  maateis,  127  eugiacers,  327  aurgetaj 
255  assist  ant- surgeons.  ^ 

Of  the  itoyal  Alaxines  there  are  104  companies,  of  wli-iX 
the  total  strength  is  estimated  at  15,000.  They  ar«  cv.=k^ 
manded  by  3  general*,  3  lieutenag^ene^^ 
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4  colonels  commaDdant,  6  colons  and  wcond  comBundant*, 
19  lieutenant-Golonels,  120  eaptainB,  176  lieutmasts,  and  88 
Becond  lieutenants.  There  are  also  14  companies  of  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  with  1  colonel  and  second  commandant,  2 
lieutenant-colonels,  14  captains,  37  first  lientenanta,  and  9 
hecond  lieutenants. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  navy  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1857,  vas  14,664,514^,  an  amount  less  by 
1,904,100^  than  that  of  the  estimate  of  the  ^rosa  lam.  The 
vote  for  16S8-9  was  for  44,380  leamei),  indading  coast^gnarda, 
&c.,  and  15,000  marines;  the  estimate  of  the  expenditure 
was  9,8G0,000A,  including  the  effective  and  non-«&ctiTe 
sflrviee& 

The  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  principal  forrign 
countries  for  1857  (where  not  stated  to  the  contrary),  are 
given  as  follows  in  the  /  Ootha  Almanac '  for  1858, 

Austria  had  64  rcj^ments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  nnmher- 
iii|[,  on  the  war  footing,  425,878  men  ;  14  frontier  regiments, 
wim  55,200  men  :  25  battalions  of  light  infantry,  nnmbeiing 
32,634  men ;  with  a  division  or  depot  of  light  infantry,  num- 
bering 6,684  men.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  8  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  8  of  dragoons,  12  of  hassars,  and  12  of  nhlans, 
amoantiag  in  the  whole  to  70,376  men,  with  60,784  horses. 
The  artillery  numbered  58,614  men,  with  1,344  pieces  aS 
cannon ;  the  engineers  and  staff  corps  amonnted  to  11,116 
men ;  there  were  6  battalions  of  piuneets,  numbering  9,217 
men,  with  3,880  horses;  and  20,000  gendarmerie  (these  are 
the  armed  police),  in  IS  raiments.  There  are  also  many 
other  militaiy  establishments,  snch  as  the  militaiy  schools, 
with  7,640  stndents,  sanitary  corps  consisting  of  S,457  men, 
SI  de^ts,  with  garrison  and  frontier  battalions,  &c.  The 
Anstnan  navy  numbered  101  vessels,  including  SS'gnn-boats, 
and  9  transports,  the  whole  carrying  950  guns.  It  contains 
one  vessel  of  100  guns,  S  frigates,  carrying  together  165  ^uns, 
3  Bcrew-steamer  mgates,  carrying  129  guns ;  the  remainder 
are  corvettes,  brigs,  and  smaller  craft.  The  population,  at 
the  end  of  1854,  was  30^411,309,  exclusive  of  the  military. 

Bavaria  had  134,626  infantry;  22,879  cavalry;  24,700 
artillery,  with  118  pieces  of  cannon;  2,654  engineers;  to- 
gether with  a  landwehr,  active  on  the  east  of  the  Bhine,  of 
54,000  infanby  and  S^  cavaliy.  The  popnlation  was 
4,fi41,M6. 

Belgium  possessed  an  army  of  16  regiments  of  in&ntry, 
numbering  56,660  men;  7  regiments  of  cavalry  and  gen- 
darmerie, numbering  '8,202  men,  with  7,665  horses ;  4  rc^- 
ments  of  artillery,  numbering  6,700  men,  with  152  pieces  of 
cannon ;  one  regiment  of  engineers, numbering! ,690  men ;  and 
s  corps  of  pontoneers,  nnmberiog  576  men.  This  is  the  peace 
sstablishment,  and  forma  in  effect  a  total  force  of  100,000 
men  when  on  a  war  footing.    The  population  was  4,630,228. 

For  Denmark  the  number  of  men  is  not  stated^  but  in 
time  of  peace  it  has  a  general  staff,  a  corps  of  enf-ineers,  8 
ie;;iments  of  artillery,  with  96  pieces  of  cannon,  25  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  and  23  battalions  of  infantry.  There  is 
besides  a  corps  of  reserve,  composed  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
aitillery.  llie  navy  numbered  119  vessels,  mounting  913 
gons,  of  which  4  are  ships  of  Qie  line,  and  11  are  steam- 
Tessels,  carrying  153  guns  i  of  the  remainder,  67  are  gun- 
boats, 17  transports,  and  other  small  vessels.  In  1856  the 
total  population  of  Denmark,  together  with  ScUeawig  H^- 
Btein,  and  other  dependencies,  was  2,600,000. 

In  France,  the  infantry  of  various  sorts  numbered 
220,268  men,  the  cavalry  62,986,  the  artillery  34,282,  the 
gendarmerie  22,712,  the  engineers  9068,  the  staff  4345,  the 
military  train  4971,  the  veterans  1135,  military  intendants 
6295,  the  foreign  legion*  (Algeria)  6110;  riflemen  and 
indigenons  cavalry  (Algeria)  6737 ;  a  total  of  378,911 
men.  In  1866  the  totafnumber  had  amounted  to  577,636 
men,  of  whom  there  were  in  France  310,347,  in  Africa 
64,235,  engaged  in  the  war  in  the  Kast  197,697,  and  in 
Italy  5357.  The  navy  in  1857  consisted  of  353  vessels,  of 
which  10  were  of  ISO  guns  each,  10  of  100, 15  of  90,  S  of 
80;  there  were  50  frigates  of  from  60  to  40  gunseaehj  the 
rest  were  smaller  vessels,  corvettes,  brigs,  and  a  few  ateam- 
pronelled  vessels  of  war.   The  population  was  36,039,364. 

Hanover  had  a  total  land  force  of  86,936  men,  dl  which 
20,464  were  infantry,  3078  cavalry,  267  engineers,  2666 
artillery,  441  gendarnierie,  and  38  staff  officers.  The  popu- 
lation was  1,819,777. 

Naples  in  1655  posssseed  an  army  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  143.580  men.  Of  these  74,814  were  infantry,  6736  wero 
cavalry,  with  6000  horses ;  6383  were  artilleiy,  with  1347 


horsrs;  2880  were  engineers.  These  fonned  toe  activi 
army,  and  there  were  in  reserve  48,000  tn&ntry,  ind  3000 
cavury.  The  navy  contained  98  vessels,  moantiDg 
altogether  832  guns  ;  there  were  8  ships  of  the  line,  5  lailiug 
and  14  steam  mgates ;  there  were  50  mortar  and  na-bosta, 
and  other  small  vessels.  The  total  iK^alation  of  tbe  Tvo 
Sicilies  was  9,117,050  in  1856. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  58,405  mm, 
of  whom  the  infantry,  including  the  staff,  namba  43,85t} 
men ;  the  cavalry  4490 1  the  engineers  695 ;  the  aruUay 
8867 ;  a  corps  of  pontouers,  namberinjg  213 ;  and  S  c«a- 
panieiof gendannerie.  Thenavy compnscB68suI;of wtiid 
0  are  of  the  line  ;  16  frigates,  some  of  them  screw-^eunas; 
16  smaller  war  steamers ;  58  gun-boats ;  the  remainder  us 
smaller  ciaft  He  whole  carrira  1934  guiu.  ThepopnUtiaB 
of  the  Netherlands,  exclnuve  of  the  colonies,  was  3,487,617. 

In  Portugal  the  military  force  compriaod  15,984  iafantr;; 
2,410  cava^,  with  1,362  horses;  1,624  artillery,  with  199 
horses,  and  240  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  290  engineen ;  theie, 
with  the  staff,  sanitary  corps,  &c„  make  a  total  of  2O,5i0 
men  in  active  service  ;  and  there  are  also  manicipal  gauia, 
veterans  in  retreat,  and  others,  with  a  reserve  of  4,996,  nukinf 
a  total  of  31,845  men.  These  were  iiidependent  of  17,363 
men,  forming  Uie  armed  force  of  its  foreign  possessions.  The 
navy  consisted  of  39  vessels,  of  which  5  were  disarmed,  and  3 
being  built;  the  whole  carried  362  gons,  and  were  maniwdbj 
2181  man.  One  vessel  carried  60  guns,  there  wss  one  fiapte 
of  50  guns,  6  steam^vessels  eaniea  each  86  guns ;  the  mt 
were  small.  The  continintal  popalatioa  of  Poctngsl  inUU 
was  3,499,181. 

Prussia  had  an  army  on  the  peace  establishment  amonnUos 
to  161,000  men.  It  comprised  98  regiments  or  battaliimin 
infantry  of  the  line,  60  regiments  of  cavalry,  9  resimcBts  tf 
sitillery,  with  864  piecea  of  cannon ;  a  corps  of  pioaen^ 
&c.  The  navy  consisted  of  65  vessels,  carrying  865  $m, 
and  3,500  men.  There  were  8  sailing  frigates  caziying  66 
guns,  2  steam-frigates  carrying  81  guns,  36  gun-boats  witk 
two  guns  each  ;  tne  rest  small  vessels,  some  of  which  wen 
steamers.  The  population  in  1855  was  17,802,831,  in  whidi 
year  the  military  force  was  211,731. 

The  military  force  of  Russia  comprises  96  ngimsati  il 
infantry ;  40  r^ments  of  cavalry,  with  18  in  reserve ;  and 
33  bri^M  of  artillery,  with  8,986  pieces  of  cannoi,  and  IS 
regiments  of  engineers.  The  total  of  the  active  force  coomIi 
of  666,000  men,  with  141,691  horses,  and  1,684  pieces  of 
cannon;  the  local  corps  amount  to  294,741  men,  wi& 
33,325  horses,  and  428  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  a  reserve  oti- 
mated  at  70,000  men,  with  10,000  horses.  The  ixngaltz 
army,  consisting  cbieSy  of  Cossaks,  and  forming  a  priDcipil 
part  of  the  li^ht  cavalry,  numbered  127,200  men.  ThensTJ 
was  divided  iut6  four  divisions :  the  Baltic  fleet,  the  Whits 
Sea  fleet,  the  Bhu:k  Sea  fleet,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  first  consisted  of  6  sail  of  tbs  line,  3  fiigatei, 
and  2  corvettes,  mounting  in  the  whol^  740  guos,  with  3 
steam-frigates,  of  which  the  number  of  guns  is  not  stated; 
the  second  division  c<HU)sted  of  6  sail  of  the  line,  mooatiBf 
496  guns,  and  8  frigates,  of  which  the  armament  is  notgiTsni 
the  third  division  consisted  of  9  sail,  but  of  these  the  f^ii 
not  given ;  and  the  fourth  division  consisted  of  8  ssil  of  tlw 
line,  mounting  660  guns,  5  frigates,  and  S  staam-vesBtU. 
There  were  also  a  conuderable  nnmber  of  gnn-boiti,  both 
rowing-boats  and  steam-boats.  The  total  population  of  tkt 
empire  of  Rnsaia  in  1851  was  65,237,437. 

In  Sardinia  the  infantry  formed  20  regiments,  numbering 
86,410  men ;  10  battalions  of  riflemen  (Beraaglieri),  with 
3^7  men ;  9  r^pments  of  canliy,  with  5175  men,  uti 
4352  horses ;  3  raiments  of  artillery,  with  4300  men, 
and  1279  horses;  2  corps  of  engineers,  with  1506  meo  sod 
258  horses;  and  3901  men  of  the  gendarmerie.  There 
are  other  military  bodies,  such  as  guards  of  the  I*l**» 
invalids,  Ac,  brin^g  up  the  total  to  48,27S  men.  The 
marine  force  consuted  of  4  sailing  and  4  steam  Ai^"^ 
4  corvettes,  3  brigantines,  1  brig,  10  s team-boats,  du.,  is 
40  vessels  of  war,  irith  900gons.  Hie  pt^nlation, iacnd- 
ing  the  continental  possassioa^  with  Sardinia  and  Cipn>i 
was,  in  1848, 4,916,084.  . 

Saxony  had  15,748  men  of  infantiy  of  the  lint ;  4005  a 
light  infantry  ;  3208  cavalry,  and  2490  in  the  aitiUei7>  * 
total  of  26,396  men,  not  including  the  leserTS.  Tbepofi^ 
lation  in  1855  was  8,039,075.  , 
Spain  had  75,317  inCsntry  txoopa ;  18^  cavalir.  wits 
7998  horses ;  10,585  artUleiynMii,  with  1670  Msni 
8786  engineers ;  10,717 gendaimaMrith  8000  hooeii  i» 
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303 proTindal goardi in  the  Canaries;  a  total  of  112,602 
men,  with  11,980  hoisei.  There  ii  also  a  eorpa  of  carabi- 
seen  eoniistiiig  of  7fi  companies,  of  which  11  are  caraliy, 
which  form  the  frontier  guard.  There  are  likewise  a  con- 
siderable namber  of  forces  in  Cuba,  and  other  foreign  pos- 
Bessions.  The  navj  consists  of  51  sailine  ships  ^^'^ 
ateam-vessels ;  there  were  3  ahips  of  the  line,  10  frigates, 
ranging  from  42  gona  to  2  guns ;  5  corvettei,  11  brigantines, 
the  whole  mounting  llOOffiuis.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  gun-boats,  &c.  The  total  namber  of  men  on 
board  the  whole  waa  16,177.  The  population  of  Spun  in 
185&-7  waa  nearly  17,000,000. 

In  Sweden  the  military  force  is  somewhat  peculiar.  A 
part  consista  -of  enrolled  troops  enlisted  for  six  years ; 
another  port  (called  Indelta)  are  cantoned  in  dinerent 
places,  and  are  paid  by  Uie  owners  of  estates,  and  partly  by 
the  crown ;  having  also  a  house  and  some  ground  famished 
to  each  man ;  during  war  they  are  pud  wholly  by  the  crown, 
and  in  peace  they  are  assembled  once  a  year  for  four  weeks 
to  be  exerdied  and  reviewed ;  a  third  part  consists  of  the 
militia  of  Gothland,  who  are  only  available  for  home  ser^ 
vice  ;  and  the  foarth  part  consista  of  the  troops  raised  by 
conscription,  to  which  every  Swede  between  20  and  25  years 
of  age  ia  liable.  The  total  force  thus  composed  amounts 
to  144,013  men.  The  enrolled  troops  form  3  regiments 
of  lof^try,  2  of  cavalry,  and  3  of  Mtillery,  and  number 
altt^ether  7692  men,  exclusive  of  officers ;  the  cantoned 
troops  nombsr  33,405  men;  the  Gothland  militia  numbers 
7621  men ;  and  the  troops  raised  by  conscription  namber 
95,295  men.  Norway  bad  a  milituy  force  of  11,924  in- 
fiintry,  1070  cavalty,  1330  artillery,  with  9160  of  the 
landwehr.  The  na^  possessed  897  vessels  of  variooi 
uzee ;  it  had  10  vessels  o!  Uie  line,  6  frigates,  3  corvettes ; 
but  ite  greatest  strength  conaiated  of  a  swam  of  gun-boats 
and  veuels  of  a  nmilar  chanKter,  there  being  694  row- 
boats,  beades  77  shallops,  and  122  yawls  carrying  gani. 
The  navy  of  Norway  constated  of  142  vessels,  mounting 
450  cannon ;  of  these  3  were  frigatea,  4  corvettes,  125  gun- 
boats, &c.  The  maritime  conscription  amounted  to  46,000 
men.  The  united  population  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
1855  was  5,076,088. 

Of  Switterland  the  army  con^ted  of  108,000  men,  of 
whom  76,000  formed  the  regular  army,  and  32,000  the 
reserve.  The  regular  army  comprised  74  battalions  of 
infantry,  45  companies  of  riflemen,  29  companies  of  cavalry, 
4it  companies  of  artillery,  and  9  companies  of  engineers. 
The  popoUition  of  Switierland  in  1850  was  1,417,754. 

Torkey  had  an  army  comprising  100,800  infantnr,  17,280 
cavalry,  7800  artillery,  wiu  5200  additional  in  fortreasea, 
H'AX)  engineers,  16,000  detached  troops  in  Candia,  Tripoli, 
an-l  Tunis,  and  30,000  gendarmerie ;  a  total  of  17^680  men, 
uith  a  reserve  of  125,860  men.  The  navy  in  1853  com- 
prised 70  vessels,  manned  with  34,000  seamen,  and  4000 
marines.  The  population  of  Turkey  in  1844  (the  latest 
taken)  was  36,600,000. 

W  tlrtemberg  hitd  on  the  peace  establishment,  6149  infantry 
troops,  1972  cavalry,  and  1562  artillery,  (engineers.  Sic, 
making  a  total  of  9{tS3  men  ;  on  a  war  establishment  these 
c-m  be  raised  to  22.016.  The  population  of  Wurtemberg  in 
1855  waa  1,660,729. 

Tiu)  United  States  of  America  possessed  an  army  com- 
posed of  1  corps  of  engineers,  5  regimetits  of  cavalry,  4  regi- 
meats  of  artillery,  and  10  regiments  of  inf«itry.  The  whole 
effective  force  wan  15,562  men  ;  but  in  addition,  the  militia 
numbt>ied  51,067  officers,  and  1,885,662  men.  The  navy 
coDsiitted  of  74  vessels,  mounting  2^44  guna.  There  were 
10  sail  of  the  line  ranging  from  liO  to  84  guns  ;  13  frigates 
ranging  horn  66  to  50  guns,  most  of  the  guns  of  large  calibre, 
and  many  of  the  vessels  propelled  by  steam  of  most  excellent 
construction.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1856 
was  27,601,708. 

MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS.  The  policy  which  has 
been  panned  of  late  years  in  modifying  the  punlfjliments 
prescribed  by  law  for  offences  which  are  cognisable  in 
criminal  courts,  has  been  extended  to  those  which  may  be 
inflicted  by  courts  martial  for  military  offences.  One  mate- 
rial alteration  conusts  in  the  limiting  of  corporal  punish- 
mentiii  the  utmost  exteot  to  whii^  nogijing  can  now  be 
cornea  being  fifty  lashes.   See  Annual  Mutiny  Acts. 

MILITIA,  the  qualifications  of  tho  ofHcers  of  this  con- 
stitotiuual  forcp  are  now  regalated  by  the  Statute  15  fie  16 
Vict.  c.  60.  There  have  letn  of  late  years  several  stalutcf, 
modifying  in  other  details  the  law  reliiting  to  the  militia. 


which,  It  would  appear,  cannot  serve  oat  of  the  king- 
dom except  with  the  consent  of  Fadiament  (18  &  19  Vict, 
c.  1). 

MILLER,  HUGH,  an  eminent  geologist.  He  waa  bom 
at  Cromarty,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1802.  He  was  descended  from  a  humble  family,  who 
had  been  long  known  in  the  parish  of  Cromarty  as  sailors. 
His  father  became  eventually  possessed  of  a  small  vessel  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  was  lost,  whilst  Hugh  Miller  was  yet 
a  child.  In  a  work  entitled  *  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters, 
or  the  Story  of  my  Education,*  he  has  given  not  only  an  in* 
teresting  account  of  his  own  life,  but  that  of  his  father,  and 
many  of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  received  his  first 
education  at  the  parish  school,  where  he  was  early  distia- 
gnished  for  his  fondness  for  poetry  aud  poetical  composition. 
At  this  time  he  was  a  large  reader,  and  plsced  under  con- 
tributiMi  the  libraries  of  the  naiiah.  In  this  way  he  laid  the 
fbnodation  of  an  extended  Knowledge  of  literature,  which 
availed  htm  in  after  life.  But  the  most  important  part  of 
his  education  consisted  in  the  natural  hbtory  mstmction  he 
received  Stom  an  uncle  who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  ob- 
servation of  natural  phenomena.  Whatever  might  have 
been  his  aspirations,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
learning  the  trade  of  a  mason.  This  occupation  however 
unexpectedly  fostered  the  taste  he  had  acquired  for  the  study 
of  natural  histoir  ;  and  whilst  hewing  blocks  of  stone  in  the 
quarry,  he  was  diligently  studying  tho  traces  they  exhibited 
of  their  past  history.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  prepared 
hiouelf  to  become  the  historian  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone, 
amongst  the  rocks  of  which  he  principally  worked.  His 
first  literary  efforts  were  not  however  directed  to  geology. 
He  was  early  devoted  to  the  muses,  and  was  indiued, 
the  refusal  of  a  newspaper  to  print  one  of  his  poeti(»l 
effusions,  to  publish  a  book  of  poe^.  This  work,  thoodi  it 
fiuled  to  give  him  a  position  as  a  poet,  drew  towards  nim 
the  attention  of  friend^  which  resulted  in  his  ^ving  np 
his  mason's  employment  and  becoming  accountant  in  a  banx 
in  his  native  town.  This  appointment  gave  him  more  leisure 
for  literature.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  news- 
papers, more  especially  the  '  Inverness  Courier ; '  but  his 
firiit  distinct  prose  publication  was  entitled  'Scenes  and 
Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland.'  Although  the  subject 
of  this  work  was  only  of  local  interest,  the  parity  of  its 
stylo,  and  the  thought  and  feeling  thrown  into  the  snbject 
discussed,  made  it  a  poptilar  work,  and  several  editions  uve 
been  printed. 

With  naturally  strong  feelings,  and  a  power  of  writing 
rapidly  and  impressively,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  man 
in  Mr.  Miller's  position  would  enter  into  the  great  discuaoion 
which  terminated  in  a  rupture  of  the  Scot<£  church.  His 
first  publication  on  the  subject  was  entitled  '  Letter  from  one 
of  the  Scotch  people  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  on  the  opinions  expressed  by  his  lordship  in  the 
Auchterarder  case.'  This  letter,  which  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  '  Church  Principles,'  as  the  "  elegant 
and  masculine  production  of  Hugh  Miller,"  drew  at  once 
upon  the  author  the  attention  ot  the  Free  Church  party. 
They  had  long  felt  the  need  of  an  organ,  and  the  man  had 
at  length  appeared  who  was  capable  of  undertaking  its  con- 
duct. The  'Witness*  newspaper  waa  started,  and  Mr. 
Miller  was  invited  to  accept  its  editorship.  This  paper  was 
published  twice  a  week,  and  conducted  with  great  ability 
by  Mr.  Miller  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Altboagb  never 
failing  in  the  polemical  and  political  departments,  he  found 
time  to  arrange  his  geological  experience,  which  he  first  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  '  Witnesa.'  These  papers 
excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  geologidls  who 
assembled  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
GIasf;ow  in  1840.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
and  bi.  Bucklaud,  were  amongst  the  first  to  express  their 
astonishment  at  the  amount  of  new  matter  which  was  thos 
for  the  first  time  brought  before  them.  Professor  Agassis, 
who  was  also  present  at  this  meeting,  named  one  of  the 
fishes  which  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Miller  PurietAjf* 
Milleri,  after  its  discoverer.  These  papers  w«re  aftenvaimi 
published  in  a  volume,  '  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  New 
Walks  in  an  Old  Field.*  This  work  is  written  in  a  style 
remarkably  pleasing,  and  treats  of  the  great  facts  of  geology 
in  a  peculiarly  attractive  manner.  It  has  bad  a  very  large  sale, 
and  still  remains  one  of  the  most  popaUr  works  on  geology 
in  the  English  language.  Its  scientific  merit  consists  in  the 
di!!:ctiption  of  a  number  of  new  fos»U  forms  of  animals  be- 
lou^nng  to  a  formaUon  which  had;(^tf^^^H^0i!9^K 
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lieation,  been  regarded  aa  almost  destitute  of  the  remaiiii  of 
animal  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Miller  had  never  visited  England.  He  now 
made  a  journey  to  London,  and  with  pen  in  band  made 
notes  of  what  he  saw  and  felt.  These  notes  he  published  on 
hia  return  nnder  the  title  of  *  First  Impressiona  of  England 
anditi  People.'  This  work  has  also  had  a  veiy  cooaiderahle 
drcnktion.  An  anoi^ons  work  entitled. '  Veitiges  of  the 
N^Dial  Histoi;  of  Creation,'  was  published  in  1844,  which 
excited  much  attmtion,  and  not  least  in  the  religious  world. 
The  discovery  of  a  fish  and  a  plant  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
fomiahedMr.  Miller  with  arguments  against  the  views  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges.'  These  he  embodied  in  a  work 
entitled  '  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis  of 
Stronmen.'  It  embraced  a  general  view  of  the  natural  history 
of  creation,  and  is  regarded  as  an  able  exposition  of  the  views 
of  geologists  on  the  interesting  points  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Lik»the  author's  other  works  it  has  had  a  large  circulation. 

Mr.  Miller  also  published  other  works  and  papers  on 
geology.  In  1848  he  published  '  The  Geology  of  the  Bass.* 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Edinbui^h  in 
18S0  he  read  a  paper  on  '  certain  peculiarities  of  structure  in 
some  anrient  Oanoida*  (Pishes).  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Anodation  at  Olaagow  in  18S5  he  nve  an  elaborate  aeconnt 
of  the  Forail  Flora  of  Smtland.  He  also  lectured  in  Edin- 
bnrgh  and  London  on  geological  subjects.  Mr.  Miller's 
death  was  sudden  and  very  startling.  On  the  morning  of  the 
S4th  of  Uecember,  1856,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  shot 
throngh  the  body,  and  nnder  drcumatances  which  left  no 
doubt  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  been  latterly 
eneaged,  in  addition  to  his  editorial  labours,  at  a  work 
caOea  '  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,*  and  his  brain,  already 
diseased,  had  become  strongly  excited.  An  old  habit,  that 
of  sleep-walking,  bad  returned  upon  him.  He  had,  through 
fear  of  robbers,  kept  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  room  ;  and  with 
this  pistol,  in  a  paroxysm  of  hia  disease,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  The  work  which  he  had  thus  completed  on  the  day 
ptecedii^  his  death,  was  ehortly  aiterwarda  pubUahsd,  and 
had  a  tele. 

His  death  caused  a  most  ^nful  ezritement  Few  men 
have  occa{ded  a  higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  hia 
eountiymen.  He  was  a  noble  oample  of  what  self-educa- 
tion can  do  for  a  man,  and  whether  regarded  as  the  fearless 
and,  independent  writer,  or  the  man  of  literature  and  science, 
hia  character  must  claim  the  respect  and  adminUion  of 
posteribr. 

MILLER'S  THUMB.  [Cottus.] 

MILLTHORPE  OR  MILNTHORPE.  [WitsTMORBLiHD.] 

MILNE,  JOSHUA,  an  eminent  actuary,  was  bom  in 
1776.  He  received  a  good  education,  became  particularly 
akilfal  in  mathematics,  and  acquired  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  languages.  When  about  forty  years  of  age  he  was 
Birpointed  aetnaiy  of  the  Snn  Life  Assurance  Office,  a  situ- 
ation which  he  held  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  His 
'Treatise  on  Aunnitiea,*  published  in  1810  in  S  vols.  8vo,  is 
one  of  the  the  amversalfy-aeknowledged  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  life  assurance,  for  the  calcnlations  of  which  he 
invented  and  described  a  new  system  of  notation.  Mr. 
Milne  had  also  paid  some  attention  to  botany,  and  was  said 
to  have  possessed  one  of  the  best  botanical  libraries  in 
London.  Hia  nniform  courtesy  gained  him  general  esteem, 
and  fais  information  and  asaistance  were  readily  given 
wherever  they  might  servea  useful  purpose.  Hedied  Jalta.4, 
18S1,  having  unfortunately  become  mentally  incapacitated  for 
fulfilling  his  official  duties  a  few  years  earlier. 

MILTON  ABBAS.  [DoMnsHnn.] 

MILVERTON.  [SoHERSBisBiiut.] 

MIMOSA,^  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Zeffuminoaa.  It  has  polygamous  flowera ;  petals  4  or 
6,  connected  together  into  a  4^r-S-eleft  fimnel-ahaped  corolla ; 
stamens  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  coroll^  or  in  the  stipe  of 
the  ovary,  e<)ual  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or 
double  or  triple  that  number ;  legumecompresaed,  flat,  1-  or 
many-jointed;  joints  one-seeded;  ribe  permanent;  stipules 
petiolar ;  leaves  bipinnat^  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  pinnte, 
each  pinna  bearing  two  or  many  pairs  of  leaflets ;  flowers 
rose-coloured  or  white,  disposed  in  heads.  The  leaves  are 
frequently  sensible  to  touch,  as  in  the  Sensitive  Plant.  The 
species  are  very  numerous. 

M.  tmtitiva,  the  Sensitive  Plant,  has  prickly  stems  and 
vetlolM ;  leaflets  ovate-acute,  dotted,  with  adpresaed  pili 
beneath,  but  glabrous  above.  It  ia  a  native  of  Braail.  The 
flowen  are  rose^olonrad  and  tetnndrous.  The  leaflets  ate 


sensitive  to  touch,  hut  not  so  much  so  as  the  foUowiog 

species. 

M.  fudiea  has  a  prickly  herbaceous  stem,  with  tlte 
petioles  and  peduncles  more  or  leas  beset  with  stiff  bun  or 
oristles  ;  leaves  somewhat  digitately  pinnate,  with  4pijuue, 
each  pinna  bearing  many  pairs  of  linear  loflets.  Una 
native  of  Brazil,  and  is  commonly  grown  in  our  gudcn 
nnder  the  name  of  Sanative  Plan^  toe  leaves  fidlingwllH 
slightest  toudL  The  roots  of  this  plant  and  its  allies  onit  i 
most  -offensive  snull,  resembling  the  odour  of  a  miw  at 
the  time  of  impending  tain.  The  legumes  of  M.  aapmarit^ 
according  to  Royle,  mrm  a  cmisidaule  article  of  eoewm 
in  India  on  account  of  their  nponaoeooa  qaalttiM  pntn- 
Tiva  Plints.] 

MIMOTAMIC  ACID.   [Chmistrt,  8.  2.] 

MIMULUS,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  utnnl 
order  ScorpktUariaeem.  It  has  a  tubular  calyx,  S-angled  and 
fi-toothed ;  corolla  ringent,  upper  lip  S-lobed,  lower  one 
trifid,  usually  bigihbous  at  the  base,  segments  all  flat; 
stamens  4,  didynamous,  inclosed ;  cells  of  anthers  diTergiag 
or  divaricate,  at  length  subeonfluent ;  stigma  bilamelltte; 
capsule  hardly  furrowed,  S-valved,  valves  entire  vith  flit 
margins,  disH^ment  at  length  free;  placentas  adnits.  V» 
species  are  meet  or  proenmbent,  ^bnraa,  rarsly  riUooi 
herha,  with  usually  tetragonal  stems ;  leaves  opponto^  nnul^ 
toothed,  rarely  quite  entire ;  floweri  «zilMiy,  solilsijr, 
pedicelUte,  superior  ones  sometimes  racemose. 

M.  ItOeut,  Yellow^Flowered  Monkey  Flower,  has  Inth 
closely  toothed,  lower  ones  on  long  petioles,  ovate  or  some* 
what  lyrate,  superior  ones  rounded  cordately,  stem  clasping; 
calyx  ovate,  but  campanulate  in  the  fractiferona  state,  with 
ovate-acute  teeth,  the  npper  tooth  larger,  it  ia  a  native  of 
Chili.  Babington  saja  it  has  become  natnnliwd  ia 
Great  Britain.  The  corolla  is  yellow,  with  a  diric  nark  in 
the  mouth. 

M.  motehattu,  Musk-Scented  Monkey-Flowo',  has  diffbss 
stems  clothed  with  woolly  villi ;  leaves  petiolate,  ovale,  « 
ovate-lanceolate,  a  Uttle  toothed,  rounded  at  the  iMue,  ntk«r 
pilose,  and  somewhat  clammv ;  catyx  tubular,  bat  oUodc  in 
the  fruit-bearing  state,  with  lanceolate  nnequil  teeth,  ft  ii 
a  native  about  the  Columbia  Kvw,  <hi  the  north-west  ooiit 
of  America.  The  plant  exhales  a  strong  Kent  of  nu^ 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  The  plant  ii  Mm, 
rooting  at  the  base. 

MIMUS.  [MocKiNO  Bird.] 

MIMUSOPS,acenuB  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  nitnn) 
order  Sapetacece.  It  haa  a  calyx  6-  to  8-paited ;  segmenti 
disposed  in  a  twin  order ;  corolla  with  a  double  row  of  sef^ 
ments,  the  outer  row  containing  from  6  to  16  in  number, 
which  are  either  entire  or  divided,  the  inner  row  containiiij 
6  or  6  entire  segments  ;  antheriferons  stamens  6  or  6,  oppo- 
site the  inner  segments  of  the  corolla,  alternating  with  ai 
many  sterile  ones ;  ovarium  6-8^11ed  ;  beny  1-  iff  !«*• 
seeded  from  abortion.  Hie  apeeies  are  trees  with  atteraats 
quite-entire  glatmtns  coriaceous  leaves,  and  axillaiyfisaclai 
ot  1-flowered  pedicels.  Tha  flowen  are  small  and  white; 
the  fruit  edible. 

M.  Elmgi  hu  oval-lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves,  acuminated, 
glabroas ;  pedicels  many  together,  shorter  than  the  petiola. 
which  are  glabrous.  It'ia  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  when 
it  is  much  planted  on  aeconnt  of  its  fragrant  floweia,  which 
come  out  chiefly  in  the  hot  season.  A  fragrant  water  ii  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers.  The  seeds  yield  an  abundance  of 
oil  in  request  for  painters.  The  leavea  are  wd  to  pmhiea 
an  extraordinary  noise  when  burnt 

M.  Kaki  has  obovate  leaves,  very  blunt,  silvery  or  houy 
beneath,  hardly  three  times  as  long  as  the  petioles,  crowded 
at  the  eoda  of  the  branches ;  flowers  bscicled,  hexaodrooa 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Australia  within  the 
tropic.  The  tree  yields  a  gnm,  and  the  fruit  has  a  sweetiih 
taste,  and  is  much  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India. 

MINCRINHAMPTON.  [GLonoBRKBSHitt.] 

MINEHEAD.  [SoiiEMinsHiBn.] 

MINERALOGY,  according  to  the  deflnition  giren  V 
Kirwan,  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  mineral  aubstaacea  bm 
each  other.  It  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  sdenee  and  la 
art :  as  a  science,  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  requisite  fof 
supplying  accurate  descripUons  of  minerals,  and  fonninf 
what  may  be  termed  a  natural  classification ;  and  aa  ut, 
in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  Uie  descriptive  ehaiacten 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  aftenrards  diitisgnlihing  ninenli  fiw 
each  othw.  . 

Mineralogy  then  raut  be  eonddered  u  indndiDg  tH 
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diemieil  eompoajtion  <rf  bodiei,  and  an  aeeoant  of  (heiT 
external  or  phyt-ical  properties.  Both  are  r^aiaite,  for  sab- 
■tancea  occur  which  agree  in  tbeir  chemical  eompositioa,  and 
exhibit  differences  in  their  external  charaetera ;  while  there 
are  other  bodies  which  differ  in  theii  chemical  amstitationj 
bat  agree  in  their  external  properties. 

Varioos  methods  of  arrangement  of  minerals  have  been 
proposed  by  different  authors.  According  to  Werner,  mine- 
rals were  dirided  into  the  fonr  classes  of  earthy  minerals, 
saline  minerals,  inflammables,  and  metals ;  Karaten  classed 
them  nuder  the  heads  of  earths,  salts,  combustibles,  and 
met^ ;  HaGy  divided  minerals  into  acidiferooa  earthy  snb- 
stances,  earthy  snbstaneea,  non-metallic  eomboitibla  bodies, 
metallic  bodiea,  mbatances  not  snffieiently  known  to  admit 
of  classification,  rocks,  and  vcJeanie  promcta.  In  ndllips^ 
■  Elements  of  Mineralogy/  the  cUnea  are  earthy  minerals, 
alkaline-earthT^minerals,  acids,  acidiferoos  earthy  minerals, 
addiferona  alkaline  minerals,  native  metals,  metaHiferoas 
minerals,  and  combustible  minerals.  Berxdina  attempted  a 
atrietly  chemical  classification  of  minerals :  he  has,  however, 
candidly  admitted  that  considerable  difficnlties  intend  this 
method,  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  nneertainty  which 
exists  as  to  what  are  the  essential  and  what  the  accidental 
constitnents  of  a  mineral. 

The  following  ia  the  arrangement  of  Dnfrenoy,  as  given  in 
Fnrfeasor  Ansted'a  '  Elementaiy  Coniaa  of  OeMOgy,'  &e 

Clais  I. — Simple  bodies,  or  Binary  Componnda  never  baaes, 
generally  essential  inpedienta  in  combinatira^  and 
serving  as  proximate  elements. 
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I.— Oases;  consisting  of  or  onituniog  Kitngen  a 

Hydrogen. 

Class  II.— Water. 

Claaa  III^— Carbon,  and  Oomponnda  of  Carbon. 

Clau  IV.— Snlpbnr. 

Class  v.— Haloid  Minerals  :  Componnda  of  the  AlkaKei 
and  Earths  with  the  Soluble  Adds,  or  of  their  Metali 
with  Chlorine  or  Plaorine. 
1.  Salts  of  Ammonia. 
S.  Salts  of  Potash. 

3.  Salts  of  Soda. 

4.  Salta  of  Barytas. 


Gronp  1.  Hydrogen. 
8.  Carbon. 
8.SiUcoii. 

Claaa  II.— AlkaUne  Salta. 

Gioop  1.  Salta  of  Ammonia. 
2.Saltaof  Fotaah. 


4.  Salphar. 
6.  Seleninnb 


3.BaltiofSoda. 


Class  III.— Alkaline  Earths,  and  Earths. 

Oronp  1.  Salts  of  Barytes.  4.  Salts  of  Magnesia. 

5.  Salts  of  Strontia.         6.  Salts  of  Yttria. 
3.  Salts  of  Lime.  6.  Salts  of  Alomina. 

Claaa  IV.— Silicates. 

Oionp  1.  Anhydroas  AltimiDODS  Silicates. 

2.  Hvarona  Alaminoos  Silicates, 

3.  Silreates  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  or  their 

isomorpha. 

4.  Alnminooa  and  Alkaline  Silicates,  and  (heir 

iaomoipha. 

0.  Hydrous  Aluminous  Silieatea  with  Alkaline 
and  Lime  bases,  and  their  iaomorpbi. 

6.  Non-alnminons  Silicates. 

a.  With  Lime  as  a  base. 

b.  With  Zircon  as  a  baaab 
e.  With  several  bases. 

7.  Silico-AIaminatea. 

8.  Silico-Fluates. 

9.  SUico-Borates. 

10.  Silico-Titanates. 

11.  I^ico-Salphnieta. 
IS.  Alnminatea. 

Class  v.— Metals. 

Group  1.  Cerium.  17.  Ilmeninm. 

]&Lead. 
19.  Tin. 

50.  Bismuth. 

51.  Iranium. 

22.  TuDf^ten. 

23.  Molybrleum. 

24.  VaDadiom. 

25.  Copper. 

26.  Silica. 

27.  Gold. 
2S.  Platinnm. 

29.  Iridium. 

30.  Osmium. 

31.  Rhodium. 

32.  Palladium. 

Dana,  in  his  nseful  'Manoal  of  Hineialogy/  adopti  tne 
fdlowing  daaufleatioa  :— 


3.  Iron. 

4.  Chromiom. 
6.  Cobnlt. 

6.  Nickel. 

7.  Zinc. 

8.  Tellnrinm. 

9.  Cadmium. 

10.  Antimony. 

11.  Arseuic. 
IS.  Mercury. 
18.  Titanium. 

14.  Tantaliam. 

15.  Niobinm. 

16.  Felopium. 


6.  Salts  of  Sirontia. 

6.  Salts  of  lime. 

7.  S-ilts  of  Magnesia. 
6.  Salts  of  Alumina. 


Class VI.— Earthy  Minerals:  Silica  and   Siliceous  or 
Aluminooa  Componnda  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earths. 
1.  Silica.  0.  Olocina. 

S.  Lime.  e.  Zirconia. 

3.  Magneria.  7.  Thocia. 

4.  AlnmiuB. 

Claaa  VII.— Metals  and  Metallie  0ns. 

1.  Metala  easily  oxidisable :  Iron,  Lead,  Copper, 
Meraay,  he. 

5.  Noble  Metals :  Gold,  Silver,  PUtinnm. 

We  have  already  <A«erved  that  Mineralwy  includes  a 
knowled^  of  the  chemical  composition  and  of  the  external 
and  physical  properties  of  minerals,  and  they  are  all  divisible 
into  two  gnat  daasea  of  cryat^lised  and  nnciyatallised. 
With  raapect  to  rj^arly  eiyatallised  imnetals,  we  refer  for 
an  aoooimt  their  fmns  to  ndut  is  stated  under  CaTsrai/* 
LooRAPRV.  There  are  some  aubstancea  which  do  not  assume 
r^lar  forma,  but  have  an  imperfect  crystalline  structure  ; 
while  Uu»e  bodies  which  are  not  either  AystalUsed  or 
crystalline,  unless  they  are  pulverulent,  are  deseiibed  aa 
massive,  and  these  are  sabdivided  into  such  as  possess  par^ 
ticular  forms,  as  botryoidal,  mammellated,  nodular,  atalactitic, 
renifoim,  globular,  and  amorphous,  or  without  any  particular 
form. 

The  stmctnre  of  minerals  is  an  important  feature.  It  may 
be  Columnar,  Lamellar,  or  Oranuhr,  Tho  following  are 
explanatimis  of  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  difl^rent 
kinds  of  columnar  stmctnre  :— 

Fibrous :  when  the  columns  are  minute  and  lie  in  the  aame 
direction,  aa  gypanm  and  aabestna.  Ftbrona  minerals  very 
eonunonly  have  a  silky  lustre ;  a  fibroua  variety  of  gypsum, 
and  one  of  calc-^>ar  have  tiaz  lustre  very  strongly,  and  eadi 
is  often  called  satin-4par. 

Reticulated :  when  the  fibres,  or  colnmhs,  cross  in  vaxiona 
directions,  and  pteduoe  an  appearance  having  soma  resemb- 
lance to  a  net. 

Stellated :  when  they  radiate  from  a  centre  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  produce  a  star-like  appearance.  Stilbite  and 
gypsum  are  examples. 

Radiated  diveigent:  when  the  crystals  radiate  bom  a 
centre  without  producing  atellar  forma.  Example*,  qnart^ 
gmy  antimony. 

In  the  Lamellar  Struetnra  the  laminsB  or  leaves  may  be 
thick,  or  very  thin ;  they  sometimes  separate  easily,  and 
sometimes  witii  great  diffieol^.  When  the  laminsB  are  thin 
and  aeparate  easily,  the  structure  is  aaid  to  be  FoUaeeons. 
Mica  is  a  striking  example,  and  the  term  Micaceous  ia  lAen' 
used  to  describe  this  structure.  Whm  the  lamina  an  thick, 
the  term  Tabular  is  often  applied ;  quarts  and  heavy  ^ar 
afford  examples.  The  lamin»  may  be  elastic,  as  in  mica, 
flexible,  as  in  talc,  or  graphite,  or  brittle,  aa  in  dtsllwe. 
Small  lamina  are  sometimes  arranged  in  atellar  ahapea;  tbie 
occnn  in  mica. 

When  the  grains  in  the  texture  of  a  mineral  are  coarse,  it 
is  mid  to  be  Coaraely  Granular,  as  in  granular  marble;  when 
tine.  Finely  Granular,  as  in  granular  quartz ;  and  if  no  grains 
can  be  detected  with  the  eye,  the  structure  ia  described  aa 
Impalpable,  as  in  chalcedony.  Gramdar  minerals,  when 
easily  cmmbled  by  the  finger,  are  aud  to  be  Friable. 

Massive  minerals  alao  tan  certun  imitative  shapes,  not 
peculiar  to  either  of  theae  varieties  of  stnelnr&   The  fsUow- 
terms  an  used  in  describing  imitative  forms : 

Globular :  when  the  shape  is  spherical  or  neariy  so:  the 
structure  may  be  Columnar  and  Radiating,  or  it  majrbe 
Concentric,  consisting  of  coats  like  an  omon<-->WbaD 
are  attached,  they  are  called  Imj^g^ft^^^fe  QOg  IC 
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Reoifonn :  kidiicy<«haped.  In  straetore,  they  sre  like 
globular  Ghspea. 

Botryuidal :  when  a  surface  consists  of  a  group  of  roonded 
prominencea.  The  promiDeDcea  or  globula  OBiiallj  consist 
of  Bbres  radialiog  from  Ihe  centre. 

ftlammillary  :  resembling  the  botiyoidal,  but  conniting  of 
larger  prominences, 

f'iliform  :  like  a  thread. 

Acicular  :  slender  like  a  needle. 

Stalactitic  :  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  cone  banging 
from  the  roofs  of  cavities  or  caves.  The  term  stalactite  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  cylinders  of  carbonate  of  lime  hang- 
ing from  the  roofs  of  caverns ;  but  other  minerals  are  said  to 
have  a  stalactitic  fbnnwhen  resembtiog  these  in  their  genenl 
shape  and  origin.  Chalcedony  and  brown  iron-ore  are  often 
atalactitic. 

Reticul^ed:  net-like. 

Drusy  :  a  surface  is  said  to  be  dmsy  when  covered  with 
minute  crystals. 

Amorphoas — shapeless :  having  no  regular  structure  or 
form,  either  crystalune  or  imitative. 

Crystals  are  also  called  Psendomorphoos.  A  psendomor- 
phoua  crystal  is  one  that  has  a  form  whidi  it  fonign  to  the 
species  to  which  the  substance  belongs. 

Crystals  sometimes  undergo  a  change  of  composition  from 
aqneous  or  some  other  agency,  without  losing  their  form  ;  for 
example,  octahedrons  of  spinel  change  to  steatite,  still  retain- 
ing the  octahedral  form.  Cubes  of  pyrites  are  chuiged  to  red 
or  brown  inm-ore. 

Again,  crystals  are  sometimes  rtmmdantirely,  and  at  the 
same  time  and  wiUi  equal  progrea,  onothar  sauwral  ii  sub- 
stituted ;  for  example,  when  cubes  of  fluoivcpar  are  tnm^ 
formed  to  quartz.  The  petrifaction  ttf  wood  u  of  the  same 
kind. 

Again,  cavities  left  eijopty  by  a  decomposed  crystal  are 
refilled  by  another  species  by  infiltiattoni  and  the  new 
mineral  takes  on  the  external  form  of  the  original  mineral, 
aa  a  fused  metal  (ha  ibim  of  the  ntovld  into  whidi  it  is 

cast 

Again,  crystaU  are  sometimes  inemsted  over  by  other 
minerals,  as  cubes  of  Snor  by  quartz ;  and  when  the  floor  is 
afterwards  dissolved  am^,  as  sonutiiiM  hsppms,  hollow 
cubes  of  quarts  are  lefL 

The  first  kind  of  Fsaudomorpfas  are  Psoadomorphs  hy 
Alteratimi ;  the  second,  Fseudomoniha  1^  B^tlaeement ;  the 
third,  PsendoiiMphs  1^  Infiltration  {  tiie  fMirth,  Psendo- 
morphs  by  Incrustation. 

Pseodomotphona  crystals  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
different  stmctnre  and  cleavage  from  that  of  the  mineral 
imitated  in  form,  and  a  different  hardness,  and  usually  little 
lustre. 

A  large  number  of  minerals  have  been  met  with  as 
pseadomorphs.  The  causes  of  snch  changes  have  operated 
very  widely  and  produced  important  geological  results. 

The  chsracters  of  minerals  depending  on  light  are  also 
arranged.  They  are  of  five  kinds,  and  anse  from  the  power 
of  minerals  to  reflect,  transmit,  or  emit  light.  They  are  as 
follows 1,  Losbe ;  S,  Colour ;  Z,  Diaphaneity ;  4,  Refrao- 
tion;  6,  Phosphorescence. 

The  lustre  of  minenls  depends  on  the  natore  of  their 
surfaces,  which  causes  more  or  less  light  to  be  reflected. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  lustre,  and  also 
different  kinds  of  lu»tre. 

The  kinds  of  lostre  ore  rix,  and  we  namtd  fimn  some 
familiar  object  or  class  of  objects : — 

Metallic :  the  usual  lustre  of  metals.  Imperfect  metallic 
lustre  is  expressed  by  the  term  Sub-Metallic. 

Vitreous :  the  lustre  of  broken  glass.  An  imperfect 
vitreous  lustre  is  termed  Sub-Vitreous.  Both  the  vitreous 
and  tub-vitreous  lustres  are  common.  Quartz  possesses  the 
former  in  on  eminent  degree  ;  ealeareoas  spar  often  the 
latter.  This  lustre  may  be  exhibited  by  muenls  <tf  any 
colour. 

Kesinons :  lustro  <j  the  yellow  renns.  Opil  and  nnc- 
blende  are  examples. 

Pearly :  like  pearl.  Talc,  native  magnesia,  stillute,  &c., 
are  examples.  When  nnited  with  sab-metallic  lustre,  the 
term  Metallic- Pearly  is  applied. 

Silky :  like  silk ;  it  is  the  resnlt  of  a  fibrous  structure. 
Fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  iibrons  gypsani,  and  many  fibrous 
minerals,  more  eipecially  those  which  in  other  forms  have  a 
pearly  lustre,  are  eaamplt'S. 

Adamantine ;  the  lustre  of  the  dianiflod.    When  nb- 


mefallie,  It  is  termed  MetalHc-Adamantins^  VsiietiM  o( 
white  lead-ore  are  examples. 

The  degrees  of  intensity  are  denominated  as  Mlowt  :— 

Splendent :  when  the  surface  reflects  light  with  grnt 
brilliancy,  and  gives  well  delined  images.  Elbe  in>o-ort, 
tin-ore,  some  specimens  of  quartz  and  pyrites  are  nmpln. 

Shilling :  when  an  image  is  produced,  bat  not  a  trell- 
detined  image.    Calcareous  spar  and  eeleetine  areeninplML 

Glistening :  when  there  is  a  general  rtflectiM  bum  tU 
surface,  but  no  image.    Talc  ud  ooppet-fj^a  an 
amptes. 

Glimmering :  when  the  reflection  is  very  impofect,  lod 
apparently  from  points  scattered  over  the  surface.  FM  ml 
chalcedony  are  examples. 

A  mineral  is  said  to  be  Doll  when  then  is  a  tsUl  absncc 

of  lustre,  as  chalk. 

In  distinguishing  minerals,  both  &e  external  colmr  ud 
the  colonr  of  a  surface  that  has  been  nibbed  or  served,  in 
observed.  '  The  latter  is  called  the  Streak,  and  the  povte 

abraded,  the  Streak-Powder. 

The  colours  are  either  metallic  or  non-metalltc. 

The  Metallic  are  named  after  some  familiar  metal,  if 
copper-red,  bronae-yellow,  brass-yellow,  gidd>yellow,  itcti* 
gray,  lead-gray,  iron-gray. 

The  Non-Metallic  colours  used  in  characterising  mioeml^, 
are  various  shades  of  white,  gray,  black,  blue,  green,  yellov, 
red,  and  brown. 

There  are  thus  snow-white,  reddish-white,  greeniah-wbit', 
milk-white,  yellowish- white ;  bluish-gray,  smoke-gray,  enjok- 
isfa-grav,  pearl-gray,  ash-gray;  velvet-black, greeoikh-bUc^ 
binuh-hlack ;  azure-blue,  violet-blue,  sky-blae,  indigo-tlu; 
emerald-green,  oUve-g^n,  oil-green,  gras8-greea,apple-grfea, 
blackish-green,  pistachio-green  (yellowish) ;  snlphar-ytlii^T, 
straw-yellow,  wax-yellow,  ochre-yellow,  houej-yeKiT. 
onmge-yellow ;  scarlet-red,  blood-red,  flesh-red,  brick-ni 
hyacinth-red,  rose-red,  cherry-red ;  hair-brown,  rtddidt- 
brown,  chestnut-brown,  yellomsh-brown,  pinchbeck-bron, 
wood-brown. 

The  expression  a  Play  of  Colours  is  nsed  when  aevml 
prismatic  colours  appear  in  rapid  succession  on  tnmia;  il''« 
mineral.  The  diamond  is  a  staking  example ;  also  preciou 
opal. 

Change  of  Colours :  when  the  colours  change  slowl; « 
turning  in  different  positions,  as  in  labradorite. 

OpalBscence :  when  there  is  a  milky  or  pearly  refleditm 
from  the  interior  of  a  spedmsn,  as  in  some  opals,  and  in  cat  i 
eye. 

Iridescence:  when  prismotie  colours  are  seenwit&tns 
crystal;  it  is  the  effect  of  fracture,  and  is  common  a 

quartz. 

Tarnish  :  when  the  8nr&c»-colours  differ  from  the  interior ; 
it  is  the  result  of  exposure.  The  tarnieh  is  described  » 
Iriaed,  when  it  has  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

Polychroism  :  the  property,  belonging  to  some  prinnaii* 
crystals,  of  presenting  -a  different  colonr  in  differeot  dire^ 
tions.  The  term  Dichroism  has  been  generally  used.  w"| 
implies  different  colours  in  two  directions,  as  in  the  minew 
iolite,  which  has  been  named  dichroiie  because  of  t« 
different  colours  presented  by  the  bsses  and  tfdes  of  tw 
prism.  Mica  is  another  example  of  the  same.  The  man 
general  term  has  been  introduced,  becanae  a  different  ah><i<!«< 
colonr  has  been  observed  in  more  than  two  different  direet")i^ 

These  different  colours  are  observed  only  in  cryaUls  wita 
unequal  axes.    The  colours  are  the  same  in  the  aii«»'* 
of  equal  axes,  and  often  unlike  in  the  direction  of  unequal 
This  is  the  general  principle  at  the  basis  of  polychroism. 

Diaphaneity  :  the  property  which  many  objects  po>w«  " 
transmitting  light ;  or  in  other  words,  of  permitting  ni«f* 
less  light  to  pass  through  them.    This  property  i« 
called  transparency,  but  it  is  properly  one  of  the  ''^b'*** 
diaphaneity.   The  following  terms  are  naed  to  expnas  ts 
different  degrees  of  this  property  : —  , 

Transparent :  a  mineral  is  said  to  be  tansyarent  vafa 
the  outlines  of  objects,  viewed  through  it,  ore  disUQct- 
and  ciystala  of  quartz  ore  examples.  l-  •  ■» 

Snb-Transpannt,  or  Semi-Transparent :  when  objecu 
seen,  but  their  outlines  are  indistinct.  _ 

Translucent :  when  light  is  transmitted,  bat  obj^t* 
not  seen.    Loaf-sagar  is  a  good  example  j  also  tan*- 
marble.  .  ,■14 

Sab-Translucent :  when  merely  the  edcei  transni't 
faintly.   When  no  light  is  transmitted,  the  bumt"  » 
scribed  as  opaque.  ,  . 
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Thow  ninmli  whon  iaees  out  li|ht  aUlnt  two  «^  4^ 

phenomens,  Refraction  and  PoUriwtion* 

The  index  of  refracUon  has  been  obtained  for  muf 
Duaer&ls,  of  which  the  foUowiag  are  a  few  >— 

Air    .  ,      .  1-000  Ca!c-Sp«r  .      •  1-«B4 

Tabaduer  .   .  I'Sll  Spinel    ,  .  •  I-764 

lee     .  •      •  1*306  Sapphira  •      .  1*794 

C^vdite .  .  .  1*349  Garnet  ,  .  .  I'SIS 

Water  .      .  1-335  Zircon  ,      .  1-961 

Floor-Spar  .   .  1*434  Blende  .  .  .  8*260 

Rock-Salt  .       .  1-537  Diamond  .      .  2-439 

Qnartz  .  .   .  1*548  Chromate  of  Lead  2-974 

Many  cryilaUt  poeseu  the  pmpert^  of  M&aeting  light  in 
two  ^recUonB  iniiead  of  on^  and  objeeta  aeen  thnwgh  them 
consequently  appear  double.  This  is  called  DonUe  Befca^ 
UoD.  It  is  most  conTeoientl;  exhibited  with  a  ctyital  of 
calc-epar,  and  was  first  noticed  in  a  pellucid  variety  of  this 
mineial  fiom  Iceland,  called  from  the  locality  leelimd-Spar. 
On  drawing  *  line  on  paper  and  placing  the  eiystal  over  it, 
two  lines  ue  seen  instead  of  one — one  by  ordinary  te&action, 
the  other  by  an  extiaoidinaiy  lefraetion.  If  the  crystal,  as 
it  lies  over  the  line,  be  tamed  arosnd,  when  it  is  in  on* 
positioD  the  two  lines  will  come  together.  loitead  of  a  line 
malce  a  dot  on  the  paper,  and  place  the  crystal  over  the 
dot :  the  two  dots  seen  will  not  come  together  on  revolring 
the  cmtal,  hot  will  seem  to  revolve  one  around  the  ether. 
The  dot  irill  in  &ct  iw'ear  doable  through  the  crystal  in 
every  direetitn  except  that  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  this  di- 
zeetion  is  eslled  the  Axiaof  Doable  Bafnetira.  To  view  it  in 
this  dimction  the  enda  nnst  be  gnmnd  and  ipolidied.  The 
diveigenee  inmaees  ra  paaung  from  »  view  m  the  direeUtm 
of  Uw  axis  to  one  at  right  angles  with  it,  where  H  is  greatest. 
In  some  aubetanees  the  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  lay  is 
greater  in  the  latter  direction  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  inoUiera  it  is  Ioes.  In  calc-spar  it  is  leas,  it  diminishing 
from  1*664  to  1*483.  In  qnartz  it  is  greater,  it  increanag 
from  1-5484  to  1-5582.  The  former  is  said  to  have  a 
Native  Axis,  the  latter  a  Positive. 

This  property  of  double  refraction  belongs  to  such  of  the 
foDflamental  forms  as  have  nneqoal  axes;  that  is,  to  all 
except  those  of  the  mooometric  system.  Those  forms  in 
which  the  lateral  axes  are  eqaal  (the  dimetrie  and  hexagonal 
systems)  have  one  axis  of  doable  re&acti<Hi  j  and  those  in 
which  th^  are  unequal  (Ham  tfimatric,  nenoeUiiata  and 
triclinate  systems),  have  two  nea  of  douUe  Tsfhution. 

Both  rnrs  in  the  latter  are  laya  of  extraordinaiy  nfiraetion. 
In  nitre  we  two  axes  ore  incuned  about  5'  to  each  other ; 
in  arragottite  16'  IB*;  in  topsx  66^  The  podtionBof  the 
axes  Uius  vary  widely  in  different  minerals. 

The  extraordinaiy  ray  exhibits  a  peculiar  property  of 
light,  tenned  Polaruation.  Viewed  by  means  of  another 
doubly-refracting  crystal,  or  crystalline  plate  (called  frbm 
thU  UM  of  it  an  analysing  plate),  the  ray  of  light  becomes 
alternately  visible  and  invisible  aa  the  latter  plate  is  revolved. 
If  the  poUriaed  light  be  made  to  pass  through  a  crystal  pos- 
fiesaed  of  double  refraction,  and  then  be  viewed  in  Uie  manner 
stated,  rings  of  prinnatie  colours  are  developed,  and  on  re- 
volving the  analysing  plate  the  coloured  rings  and  intervening 
dark  ring  Bneceasivd;^  change  places. 

Several  minwals  give  out  light  either  by  frictiai  or  when 
icently  heated.  Tbu  {ooperty  of  uuUi^  li^^  is  eallad 
Pho^hwesceDce. 

Two  |rieces  of  white  sugar  struck  sgainrt  me  another  give 
a  feeble  h^t^  which  may  be  seen  in  a  dark  place.  The 
■ame  effect  is  obtained  on  striking  together  fragments  of 
quartz,  and  evui  the  psssing  of  a  father  rapidly  over  some 
cpeeimens  of  nno-blende  is  sufficient  to  elicit  light. 

Floor-spar  is  the  most  eouvenient  mineral  for  showing- 
PhoaphoTescence  by  Heat.  On  powdering  it,  and  throwing 
it  on  a  shovel  heated  nearly  to  redness,  the  whole  takes  on  a 
bright  glow.  In  some  varieties  the  light  is  emerald-green ; 
in  others  purple,  rose,  or  orange.  A  massive  floor  from 
Huntington,  Connecticat,  showa  beautifoUy  the  emerald- 
green  phosphorescence. 

Some  kinds  of  white  maxbl^  treated  in  the  same  way,  give 
out  a  bviriit  yellow  lighL 

After  being  heated  tat  a  while  the  mineial  loass  its  phos- 
phoreseence;  but  a  few  eleetiie  ihoeks  will  in  many  casea 
to  SMue  dej^ree  restore  it  again. 

Many  mmerala  become  electrified  on  bnng  rubbed,  so  that 
they  will  attract  cotton  and  other  light  substances :  and 
vriien  electrified  atune  exhibit  positiTe  and  othsn  nsptive 


eleetnelty  when  brnght  near  a  ddiealely  suspended  mag- 
uetio  needle.  The  diamond,  whether  polished  or  not, 
alwajTB  exhibits  positive  electricity,  while  other  gems  b»> 
CODM  negatively  electric  in  the  rough  state,  and  positive  only 
in  the  polished  state.  Friction  with  a  feather  is  snflicient 
to  excite  eleetrieitsr  in  sonw  varieties  of  blende.  Some 
minerals  thus  electnfied  retain  the  power  of  dectric  attrac- 
tion for  many  houi^  as  topas,  while  othws  lose  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Many  minerals  become  electric  when  heated,  and  such 
species  are  said  to  be  Pyro-Electria 

If  a  prism  of  toormaline,  after  being  heated,  be  placed  on 
a  delicate  frame,  which  turns  tm  a  pivot  like  a  magnetic 
needle,  «t  bringing  a  magnet  near  it,  one  extremity  will  be 
attaeted,  the  otkar  imellod,  thus  tndieatin|g  the  polari^ 
aUided  to.  Several  otnn  minerals  exhibit  ewcbiod  |^eno> 
mena,  especially  boiacite  and  topas,  which,  like  tonrmalins, 
are  hemibednl  in  their  modifications. 

Magnetism  is  exhibited  mwe  especiaUyin  the  ons  of  iron. 
The  loadstone,  ss  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  c^ed,  is 
common  whoe  the  am  of  iron  are  found.  When  mounted 
like  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  a  good  loadstone  will  lift  a  weight 
of  man;r  pounds.  This  is  the  only  mineral  that  has  decided 
magnetic  sttraetaon ;  but  several  ores  containing  iron  are 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  or,  when  brougbt  near  a  magnetic 
needle,  will  cause  it  to  vibrate ;  and  moreover,  tlu  metals 
nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  palladium,  platinum,  and  osmium, 
have  been  femA  to  be  lightly  ma^etie. 

Utnenls  van  in  their  specific  gravity.  This  must  be 
aaeertained  as  tor  any  other  substance.   [Snoino  Onavtrr.] 

The  Hardncaa  of  minenk  diffen  nnch,  and  is  the  poiut 
first  attended  ta  by  tha  nttmralogist.  In  ord»  to  ascertain 
the  hardness  of  a  mineial  it  n  tmly  necessary  to  draw  a  file 
across  the  apeeimen,  or  to  make  trials  of  scratching  one  with 
aoother.  As  stsnda>rds  of  comparison,  the  following  minerals 
have  been  selected,  ioorearing  gradually  in  hardness  from 
talc,  which  ia  very  soft  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  to  the 
dianoDd  which  nothing  iriU  cut ;  this  table  ia  called  the 
Sealaef  Hardness: 

1.  Talc,  oonmon  foliated  variety. 

2.  Roek-SalL 

8.  Calc-Spar,  transparent  varia^. 
4.  Fluor-Spar,  crystallised  variety. 
6.  Apatite,  transparent  crystal. 

6.  Felspar,  cleavable  variety. 

7.  Qnarti^  transparent  variety. 

8.  Topsij  transparent  crystal. 

9.  Sapphire,  olMmUe  variety. 
10.  Diamond. 

If  on  drawing  a  file  across  a  mineral  it  is  impressed  as 
easily  as  flnor-war,  the  hardness  is  said  to  be  4 ;  if  as  easily 
as  felspar,  the  hardness  ia  said  to  be  6 ;  if  more  easily  than 
felspar,  but  with  more  difficulty  than  apatite,  ita  hatdness  ia 
described  as  5^  or  6'6.' 

The  file  ahould  be  run  across  the  mineral  three  or  four 
times,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  trial  on  angles 
equally  blunt,  and  on  parts  of  the  specimen  not  altered  by 
exposure.  Trials  should  also  be  made  by  scratching  the 
specimen  under  examination  with  the  minerals  in  the  aHove 
scale,  aa  aorsetinies,  owing  to  a  loose  aKt^ation  of  particles, 
the  file  wean  down  the  specimen  rapidly,  although  the 
particles  are  very  hard. 

Minerals  difiiff  in  their  itata  of  aggregation.  SoHdndnerala 
may  be— 

Brittle :  when  ^aita  of  the  ndneral  aepalate  in  powder  on 

^tempting  to  cut  It. 

Sectile :  when  thin  pieces  may  be  cut  off  with  a  knife,  but 
the  niiB«al  pulverises  under  a  hammer. 

Malleable !  whoi  slices  may  be  cut  off,  and  these  slices 
irill  flatten  oat  under  the  hammer,  as  native  gold  and 
silver. 

Flexible :  when  the  mineral  will  bend,  and  remain  bent 
after  the  bending  force  is  removed,  as  talc. 

Elaatic :  when  after  being  bent  it  will  sfring  back  to  ita 
original  position,  aa  nuoa. 

A  liquid  ia  said  to  he  Viaeeos  when  on  pouring  it  tha 
dropo  lengthen  and  apoear  ropy,  aa  petrolenm. 

When  a  mineral  ia  broken  ita  cat  anrCwe  presents  dlffsrent 
aspects.  The  following  are  the  seversl  kinds  of  fracture  in 
minerals:^ — 

Conehoidal :  when  tha  ndneral  breaka  with  a  curved  (-r 
concave  and  catcnx  anrliaott  of  fracture.  Fliatvis  a  goo4 
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Smt :  when  tiM  nrbea  of  firaetun  Ii  imdr  or  qnite  flat 
Unmn:  whn  tht  ain&co  of  fkaeton  u  nugh  with 

noinennu  null  eWrationi  and  depres8i<H». 
HscUy :  wlun  the  elentioni  an  iharp  or  jagged,  aa  ia 

broken  iron. 

Solnble  minerals  may  have  taste :  the  kinds  are- 
Astringent  :  the  taste  of  vitriol. 
Sweetuh-astriogent :  the  taata  of  alma. 
Saline  :  taste  of  common  salt 
Alkaline :  taste  of  soda. 
Cooling :  taita  of  saltpetre. 
Bitter :  taste  of  Epsom  salts. 
Soar ;  taste  of  solphnric  acid. 

Exeepting  a  few  gases  and  soluble  minerals,  minerals  in 
the  diy  nnohanged  state  do  not  give  off  odonr.  By  friction, 
Buosteoing  with  the  breath,  tlw  action  of  acidsi  and  the 
Uow-|npe,  odoora  an  WMnetimes  obtained,  which  an  thns 
desiniated^ 

Alliaeeona:  the  odour  of  garlic.  It  is  the  odour  of 
fanming  anenio,  and  is  obtuned  by  friction  and  mm  di»- 
tinetly  by  means  of  the  blow^pe  from  semal  araenical 
ores. 

Horse-Radiih  odonr :  the  odonr  of  deca3nng  faarse-tadish. 
It  is  the  odonr  of  bniTiing  seleninm,  and  is  strcmgly  percdved 
when  ores  of  this  metal  are  heated  before  the  blow-pipe. 

SDlphoreoos :  odoor  of  bnniing  snlphor.  Friction  will 
elicit  this  odonr  from  pyrites,  and  heat  from  many  snlphnrets. 

Fetid :  the  odoor  of  ntten  eggs  or  salphnretted  hydrogmi. 
It  is  elicited  by  friction  finm  some  vanettei  ti  qoaitz  and 
liipestone. 

Aipllaceona,  the  odoor  of  mristened  day.  It  ia  ginn  off 
by  serpentine  and  some  allied  minecaU  when  braathea  vpon. 
Others,  as  pyraigiUite,  afford  it  when  heated. 

Withont  inbmitting  the  mineral  to  a  regular  analysis,  ad- 
TMjtage  is  often  taken  of  the  effiacts  of  hwt  by  means  of  the 
blow-pipe,  with  or  witbont  the  aid  of  certain  flaxes,  as  soda, 
phosphoric  salt,  &c. ;  and  the  mineral  ia  stated  to  be  either 
fusible  alone,  or  with  the  assistaDoe  ci  the  difl^mnt  floxea, 
and  the  nature  of  the  resnlUog  compound  is  described; 
sometimes  it  is  a  colourless  glass,  at  other  times  cohmred, 
transparent,  or  opaque,  &c.  [Blow-Pifk.] 

(Dans,  Manual  of  Minarxdogy  t  Dana,  A  J^ttem  «/ 
Minertdagy;  Ansted,  ^emerUary  Courte  of  QtUogy, 
MhieraloffV,  Sc.;  Phillips,  In^vduetion  to  Mineralogy; 
Fhillim,  hUmmU  of  Mmendogy;  Jackson,  MineraU  and 
their  Uaa  ;  Bowmhy,  Popular  Mineralogy.) 

UINNESOTA,  a  Temtory  of  tlw  United  States  of  Koith 
America,  lies  between  43"  SO*  and  49^  SS'  N.  lat,  90*  0'  and 
102«  SCf  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, N.E.  by  Lake  Saperior,  N.  by  Briti^  North  America, 
W.  by  the  Territory  of  Nebraaka,  and  S.  by  the  Sute  of 
Iowa.  The  area  is  141,839  square  miles.  The  popnlation 
in  1656  was  estimated  at  160,000. 

The  surface  of  this  Territory  has  generally  the  character 
of  an  immense  hi^  '  rolling  prairie  kad,*  bat  there  are  con- 
siderable exceptions,  Towuds  the  eastern  side  it  runs  into 
a  ridge  of  lofty  hills,  which  trsverses  a  lante  portion  of  it  in 
a  north-east  and  sonth-west  directi(m.  From  a  short  dis- 
tance above  tht  Falls  of  St.  Anthcmy,  on  the  Mississippi, 
then  extends  sonthwaid  a  vast  forest  region  for  ISO  mUes, 
with  a  breadth  naging  fiom  Ifi  to  40  miles.  The  northern 
and  nnth-eastem  portion  of  the  Territory  is  sometiaMS  teniwd 
the  '  r^on  of  lues,*  from  the  great  nnmb^  of  hikea  of 
various  sixea  which  hen  lie  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Uiasissippi  and  its  tribntaries}  and  for  some  distance  below 
this  region  the  Mississippi  traverses  a  swampy  country. 

The  Territory  is  in  eveiy  part  abundantly  watered.  The 
Mississippi  rises  within  its  boondaries,  in  I^ke  Itasca ;  and 
belongs  wholly  to  it  down  to  the  confinence  of  the  St  Croix, 
after  which,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory,  it 
belongs  equally  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  litis  part  of 
its  coarse  is  described  nnder  Mnsissirn  Ritb<.  The  prin- 
cipal tributaries  which  join  it  in  this  territoiy  are  the  St. 
Croix,  which  separates  Miuieaota  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Minnesota,  a  la^e  and  broad  stream,  which  rises  near  the 
centnof  the  Teiriton)  flows  through  Big  Stone  Lake,  and 
after  a  eonrae  indoduu  its  windings  m  aome  600  ntla% 
first  south-eaat,  then  souQi,  and  fiaidhr  north-east,  falls  into 
the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Snelling.  The  Misussippi  is  navig- 
able  in  Minnesota  by  steam-boats  during  seven  months  of 
the  year;  the  other  five  months  it  it,  with  its  tribataries, 
closed  by  ice.  The  Missonri,  with  its  tnbutary,  the  White 
Earth  fiiver,  loims  the  westeni  bonndary  of  Minnqwta :  it 


is  navicable  if  ateamrboats  throoghoat  Minnesota.  It  k 
joined  b;^  aeveral  small  fiseders,  bot  by  none  of  any  ooow- 
qnence  m  this  Territory.  The  Red  River,  wbica  flowi 
northward  to  Winnipeg  IaIh  in  British  America,  hu  ib 
source  in,  and  belongs  for  a  vuy  etmsideiable  distance  ts 
MinneeoU,  and  baa  namerous  trioataries  in  this  psit  of  ita 
course.  The  Big  Sioux  and  several  other  riven  hire  alio 
thnr  upper  courses  in  this  Territory.  The  MiBiiiuppi,Mi» 
aonri,  Minnesota,  and  St  Croix  rivers,  with  Lsk«  Soptiiw, 
afford  great  commercial  facilities  :  while  the 
smaller  streams  and  lakes  afford  like  facilities  for  sgricaltanl 
and  manniactnring  operations.  The  priodpal  Islcei  an  tbe 
Itasca,  Cass,  Red,  Leech,  Devil,  Ottertul,  Big  Stoae,  aod 
Pepin  lakes,  which  ranpe  from  about  fi  to  30  mtfet  long. 

As  regards  its  ^ologieal  character,  the  larger  half  of  tbe 
eonntiy,  including  the  centre  and  north<«sstera  portiasi, 
appean  to  belong  to  the  igneons  and  metanior^iic  fonBstioDk. 
In  the  northern  and  aouth-eastem  districts  ste  exteuin 
tracts  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  Extending  from  the  mbt 
eaatwud  to  htke  Superior  is  a  narrow  uud  of  NewBtd- 
Sandstone,  with  dykes  of  coppw  trap.  The  Mitsonri  throogk 
its  whole  coarse  in  Minnesota  appean  to  flow  throng^  n»- 
taceoas  rocks,  which  an  bordered  on  the  east  bj  Iwtiiij 
formations.  Copper-  and  lead-ores  an  said  to  ban  bea 
found. 

The  climate,  thoogh  aeven,  ia  not  snbjeet  to  rapid  or  «- 
treme  variations.  ■  The  winters  are  long,  bat  owing  to  the  itill- 
ness  of  the  air  during  winter,  the  coldest  weather  is  eadar- 
ablcL  Agreatqaanti^ofsnowfaUsinthewister,bntgeDeiill]r 
there  is  not  much  moisture.  The  soil  over  a  countiy  sena 
in  extent,  and  faavin|  snch  diffisrait  lithtdogical  iMam,  ii 
<tf  eoorse  greatly  vaned ;  bat  is  the  settled  paita  it  ii  hmi 
to  be  nmarkably  tetile,  and  the  monld  is  of  nnttseal  depth. 
Most  of  the  eneab  aippttx  to  floorish ;  maiie,  otts,  ui 
wheat  are  the  crops  most  cultivated,  but  lye,  barl^,sid 
buckwheat  are  also  grown.  Potatoes,  peas,  and  btsu  an 
raised  to  some  extent  The  broad  prairies  appeir  vdi 
adapted  for  raising  stock.  There  are  at  present  no  mm- 
fact  ares  in  tbe  Teiritorv.  The  chief  occupatiini  ii  tbi 
catting  and  preparing  of  pine  lumber,  much  of  wliich  it 
retained  for  home  c<mBamption,  bat  the  larger  portion  ii  mdI 
to  St.  Loais. 

At  the  census  of  1860  Minnesota  was  divided  into  nise 
counties.  The  political  capital  ia  St.  Paol,  tlie  ooly  pLm 
which  can  as  yet  &iriy  take  rank  as  a  town ;  but  PenciDi, 
on  the  right  bank  ttf  the  Bed  Riv«r,at  the  northsra  bosBds^ 
of  the  tarritnrr— Fort  Smdlin^^  U  the  emflaencs  of  tbt 
Minnesota  with  the  Mississip^— and  StiUwstcr,  on  lb 
west  side  of  Bt  Cnmc  I«k^  are  phues  of  growing  lool 
importance. 

St.  Paul,  the  capital,  occupies  a  commanding  positioo  os 
the  left  bauk  of  the  Mississippi,  16  miles  below  the  Filh 
of  St  Anthony,  in  44"  6^  N.  hit,  93"  4'  W,  lonj.  n» 
first  trading  house  was  built  here  in  1842,  it  having  pre* 
vionsly  been  merely  the  station  of  a  Soman  Catholic  miuue- 
It  now  contains  a  state-house  139  feet  long,  a  coatt^booi^ 
jail,  nine  churches,  schools,  numeroos  hotels,  stores.'sn  inn- 
foaudry,  agricoltoral  implement  factories,  flonr>millt,  &e- 
The  streets  are  traversed  by  coaches  and  omnibnsei ;  i»|t 
whilst  the  river  is  free  from  ice,  steam-veasela  atrive  and  nil 
daily,  althoodi  the  vicinity  of  the  town  ia  atiU  awildwaev. 
Inl660fitnmlhadll36inhabitaBUi  intha^riivoflSSS 
it  ia  said  to  have  had  above  S600l 

Mianeaota  has  a  legishitam,  eonriating  of  a  Coaneil  ud 
House  of  Representatives.  By  the  ctHistitatioB,  ai  fninM 
by  the  tmitorial  l^lature,  eitisenship  is  not  linuted  to 
whites,  but  extended  to  "  all  pmons  of  a  mixtnre  of  wbiie 
and  Indian  blood  who  shall  have  adt^ted  the  hsbiu  sod  cay 
toms  of  civilixad  men."  Minneoota  was  erected  into  s  Tem- 
tory by  Act  of  Coi^ress  in  Manh  1849 ;  that  portioii  of  it 
west  of  the  Mississipi  having  {mvioaaly  ftinned  a  put  of  tbe 
TerritoTT  of  Iowa,  and  that  put  eaat  of  thelfiauBpi  haTU{ 
belonged  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

On  the  S6th  of  Febnary,  1867.  an  Act  was  pawd 
Congress,  anthorising  Minnesota  to  form  a  State  govemmwl. 
Thia  Act  makes  an  alterati<m  intba  area  of  UinMSota,  sad 
oonsequenUy  in  tbepopolation.  TheConTCntieBlBrlBnRiaj 
tbe  State  assembled  m  November,  18S7 ;  bat  the  psiticslm 
have  not  yet  (April  1, 1866),  reached  WL 

(Statittical  Oaxmeoro/tke  UmtedSuoa;  Semi* 
of  the  United  Statn;  Ameriesm  Almamae,  1664;  Ovto. 
Seaort  <f  a  Oootogieal  Smr^      fTuveMiM,  Joim.  oW 
Mbmmakt;  Manon,  Ac.)        ^  i 
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MIRBEL,  BRISSEAU-  CF^  a  Vwooh  natsnliit,  mora 
e^eeially  diitiogaislwd  fbr  his  knowledgs  ei  botaay.  Ha 
ma  born  on  the  S7Ui  of  March  1776.  He  wai  appointed 
professor  of  Botany  in  Paris  in  1601,  and  one  of  hia  earlieit 
pnbliihed  works  ma  the  lecture  inlrodnctoiy  to  his  eoane. 
The  snbjeet  wis  the  inflaence  of  the  stad^  of  natatal  history 
on  the  avilisation  of  man.  He  was  assocuted  with  othen  in 
the  production  tha  Tolnmes  on  the  general  and  special 
hiatory  of  plants,  in  the  series  of  woru  in  contiaoation  of 
the  natnial  history  of  Bofftm.  In  this  work,  which  extended 
to  eighteen  volnmes,  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
were  written  by  Mirbel.  In  180S  he  poblished  his  treatise 
*  On  Yflg^able  Physiology.*  He  was  ^so  associated  with 
Lamarck  in  the  publication  of  a  ftreat  work  on  the  *  Natural 
History  of  Plants,*  whidi  was  poblished  in  1803.  He  snb- 
aeqnentljr,  in  aniwar  to  Tiewi  pat  forth  by  Link,  wrote  an 
'  Expoulion  of  tha  Theory  of  Vegetable  Oigtniiation,'  and 
abo  a  defence  ^  this  wotk  in  180B.  In  161ft  he  published 
hia  '  Elameots  of  Vegetable  Riysiology  and  Botany.'  This 
work  was  published  in  three  Tolnmes,  and  waa  an  admiraUe 
exposition  of  the  state  oi  Tegetabla  physiology  at  the  time  it 
was  published,  and  contained  the  resolt  of  numerous  obserra- 
tions  on  the  stmcture,  fonctiona,  and  development  of  plants. 
In  1635  he  poblished  a  paper  on  the  nature  and  ori^  of  the 
bark  on  dicot^ledouons  trees,  in  which  he  gave  an  aidnurable 
account  of  the  stmctnre  of  the  bark  in  exogenous  plants. 
After  this  he  published  his  celebratad  paper  on  the  '  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  Haichantia  Polymrapha,'  in  which 
he  not  only  described  the  genoal  struetnre  of  the  plant,  but 
the  bistoiTof  the  development  of  its  embryo.  In  his  general 
theoretical  views  and  namenos  exact  ohsarTCtions,  Uitbel 
axarmsed  a  great  ioflnenea  on  tbe  progress  of  tha  seienoa  of 
botany  during  tha  firrt  half  of  the  Iftth  century.  He  died 
September  12, 16M. 

MITCHELL,  81B  THOMAS  LIVINGSTONE,  Kniobt, 
was  bom  in  1792,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  John 
Mitchell. 'Eb(|.,  of  Crsigend,  in  StirlingBbire,  Scotland.  The 
name  of  Livinsstona  was  asanmed  by  the  family  on  a  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  J.  Uringstone,  Esq.,  of  Halnii^, 
brother  to  Lord  Visconnt  Kilsyth,  who  waa  attainted  in 
1716.  Thomas  Livingstone  Mitchell  entered  tbe  British 
anny  in  Portogal  in  1^,  and  served  on  the  stsff  till  the 
termination  of  the  Peninsular  War,  when  he  bad  attained 
the  Tank  of  major.  In  the  coarse  of  this  service  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  as  to  attract  tbe  attention  of  the 
late  Sit  Oeorga  Mnmyj  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was 
sent  bade  to  the  Feunsola  to  make  surreys  ^  the  great 
hBttl»*fialds.  The  smes  ot  military  mua  whidi  he  c<»i- 
atnicted  from  these  surveys  are  preserved  in  the  Ordnance- 
office,  and  are  ansurpassed  for  accuracy  and  skilful  execution. 
A  model  which  be  formed  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  is  in  the 
Mosenm  of  the  United  Service,  Whitehall.  He  married  in 
1818  the  daughter  of  Iienteoant.(3eneral  Blunt. 

In  1827  Major  Mitchell  poblished  '  OaUines  of  a  Svstem 
of  Surveying  for  Geographical  and  Mtlitaty  Purposes,  8ro, 
London.  In  the  same  year  be  received  the  appointment  of 
deputy  surveyor-geaenl  of  New  South  Wales  under  Mr. 
Oxley,  whom  he  socceeded  as  sorveyor-general— an  office 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  Ifesides  performing  the 
(ndinuy  duties  of  this  important  situation,  he  conducted  four 
cxpediaona  into  the  interior,  and  was  one  of  the  most  suo* 
ceasfd  of  the  explorers  of  the  Australian  continent.  Three 
of  time  expeditions  wen  perfmned  in  the  yean  1631-32, 
1830,  and  1836.  The  first  was  in  asardi  of  an  imaginary 
riw  ealkd  tha  Kinder,  which  a  rvaaxny  convict,  who  had 
raaided  among  the  aboriginea,  deg.^bed  as  having  a  north- 
vest  cottiae,  and  entering  the  sea ;  and  the  result  of  the 
josnwy  was  the  discovery  of  the  Peel  River  and  the  Nam- 
mej.  The  second  expedition  was  for  the  parpose  of  exploiv 
iof  tbe  course  of  the  river  Darling,  and  was  continued  in  the 
third  eiqteditioD,  when  the  Darling  was  traced  to  its  janction 
with  the  river  Murray.  Australia  Felix  was  also  discovered, 
and  the  Olenelg  was  explored  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 
These  journeys  were  attended  with  great  danger  from  the 
oceaiioMl  hostility  of  the  native  tribes,  and  reqatred  con- 
tinual vi^lance,  combined  with  the  steadiness  and  re^olation 
of  an  experienced  leader.  Major  Mitchell  published  in 
1838  hu  account  of  these  jonzneys,  under  the  title  of '  Three 
Ei^editiona  into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  with 
Descriptions  of  the  recently-explored  B^ion  of  Australia 
Felix,  and  of  the  present  Cotony  of  New  South  Wides,' 
S  Toli.  Qn,  London,  illustrated  with  lithogtaphie  drawings 


add  Woodsati.  He  had  a  short  tine  ptevioiuly  puUithed 
hia  MapoftheColony  of  New  South  Waloa,  compiled  from 
actual  Measorementa  with  the  Chafai  and  Circumfeicntw, 
and  according  to  a  Trigonometrical  Survey,  in  Three  Sbeeta.' 
Major  Mitchell  came  to  England  for  the  puipoae  of  saparift- 
tending  these  publications,  and,  before  his  return,  received, 
in  1839,  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  tbe  queen,  and  the 
title  of  D.CL,  from  the  Umversity  of  Oxiiml.  He  was  also 
elected  a  Fdlow  of  the  Boyal  Soetefy  and  of  tlw  Oeogi^hical 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  fourth  and  last  expedition  was 
commenced  in  December  1845,  and  terminated  in  December 
1846.  His  account  of  it  was  published  in  1848,  nnder  the 
titie  of  a  'Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of 
Tnmical  Australia,  in  Search  of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the 
Golf  of  Carpentaria,  by  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,* 
Svo,  illBitmted  with  lithonaphie  ei^vingsand  maps.  Thia 
expedition  did  not  reach  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  having  been 
compelted  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  cattle 
and  nones  from  drought  and  want  of  pastonge ;  but  advanced 
as  far  as  21'  SC  S.  lat.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  himself  waa 
the  first  to  discover  the  important  river  which  he  named  the 
Victoria,  and  saw  it  taking  a  north-western  coarse,  in  a  di- 
rection towards  tbe  Onlf  of  Carpentaria.  Mr.  Kennedy,  how- 
ever, Sir  T.  Mitchell's  aaaistant-aarveyor,  in  a  inbseqneot 
journey  in  1847,  found  that  the  river  makea  m  great  head  to 
the  south-west,  and  be  traced  iU  course  in  that  direction  as 
far  as  26^  14'  8.  lat.  The  channels  were  in  many  places 
quito  dry,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  from  want  of 
water  and  pasturage  for  his  horses.  In  1800  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  pnoliBhed  an  admirable  manual  of  geography  for 
the  schools  of  New  South  Wales,  entitled  *  Anstnlian  Goe- 
er^y,  with  the  Shoiesof  the  Fadfie  andthaeetf  thelndiui 
Ocean,  designed  for  the  Uaeof  Schoolain  New  Sooth  Wale*,* 
12mo,  Sidney.  In  1863  1m  agaia  viated  En^and.  Having 
iuvented  a  new  propeller  for  stoam-vessels  on  the  prioo^e 
of  tbe  curious  instroment  used  by  the  nativea  of  AusttaUa, 
he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  siuiect  wUnih  excited  much 
interast  It  waa  published  under  the  title  of  '  Origin,  His- 
tory, and  Description  of  the  Boomerang  Propeller,  a  Lectnia 
delivered  at  tha  United ^rvice  Institution,'  8to,  Londou. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  advanced  to  tiie  rank  of  colonel 
in  1804.  He  died  October  0,  1850,  at  his  residence  near 
Sydney,  and  his  remains  received  the  honour  of  a  public 
funeral. 

MITCHELSTOWN,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market- 
and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  ple^ 
eantly  ntnated  near  the  river  Fnncheon  on  a  small  taibutair, 
in  02*  17'  N.  hrt.,  8:  17'  W.  long.,  80  nUes  N.N.E.  fnm 
Cork,  129  nilea  8.W.  bT8.from  Dablin.  The  population 
in  1801  was3091.  Mitchelstown  Poor>Law Union  eomprisia 
18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  88,907  acres,  ud  a 
pt^nlatiou  in  1801  of  27,269.  The  town  consists  of  an  ex- 
tensive square,  containing  some  well-built  houses,  and  of  two 
principal  streets  vrith  several  smaller  streets  inteneotiog  these 
at  right  angles.  It  contains  the  parish  church — a  handsome 
boUding,  enlarged  in  1830,  aspacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  National  ecbool,  and  a  town  library.  There  are  alao  a 
court-house,  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  bridewell,  and  Union 
workhouae.  Mitchelstown  College,  a  group  of  neat  build- 
ing with  a  ch^>el  attached,  was  foonded  by  tiie  Earl  of 
Kingstown  for  tbe  rapport  of  18  males  and  16  females  of  his 
decayed  Protestant  tonantiy.  Each  receiveB  40/.  a  ^yesr, 
besides  a  house  and  garden.  On<me  aideof  tbeaquBze  uthe 
gateway  to  the  extennve  demeene  of  Uitdielstown,  the  seat 
of  tbe  Earl  of  Kingstown,  proprietor  the  town.  The  man- 
lion  with  ita  towers  and  batUementa  forma  a  strikiog  object. 
It  vras  erected  in  1823,  and  is  the  hujgeat  and  finest  of  the 
modem  castles  in  Ireland.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
Fairs  are  held  Jannary  10,  March  20,  May  23,  July  30, 
November  12,  and  December  2. 

Mitchelstown  and  Kingstown  caves  are  two  series  of 
beautiful  stalactite  caverns,  under  small  limestone  hills  about 
8  miles  from  Mitchelstown  on  tlw  Dablin  road.  One  series, 
discovered  in  1833,  is  870  feet  in  extreme  length  by  072  feet 
in  breadth. 

MITFORD,  MARY  RUSSELL,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  oar  female  anthors,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  December 
1786,  at  Aliwford,  Hampdiire.  Her  fether  yfu  a  ^jrucian, 
and  a  man  of  very  eonsiaerable  attainments  and  ability,  but 
of  unthrifty  and  somewhat  eccentric  habits,  and  consequenUy 
unsuccessful  alike  in  hia  professional  pursoita  ami  in  his  P^^f' 
niaryafikin.  By  faU  general  w«i|^i^iJ9SiHi|Bi|fflt©^^^ 
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dideni  iptealaUoiii  be  waited  hii  i*iie*i  property  m  well  w 
hii  own,  and  when  a  cbatwterittie  present  made— when  hia 
own  fortone*  ware  at  the  loweat  ebl^to  hia  danghter  on  her 
tenth  birthday,  of  a  ticket  in  the  DabUn  Lottery,  tamed  np 
a  priie  of  20,000i;,  that  too  waa  aa  thoronfj^y,  though  some- 
what more  alowly,  diasipated  aa  his  prerioaa  wealth  had  been. 
Yet  he  waa  a  man  of  the  kindliest  and  most  eheerfal,  as  well 
as  sanguine  temper,  and  BlaryMitford,  hia  only  diild,  without 
a  mnrmar  dedicated  her  life  to  the  promotion  of  his  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  almost  before  aniTiDg  at  womanhood 
derotecf  herself  to  litentare  aa  a  means  of  ekeing  oat  hia 
diminished  iocome. 

At  ten  years  of  age  ahe  was  tent  to  b  burdifii-Behool  at 
Chelsea  i  and  in  adcution  placed  nndor  the  special  guidance 
of  a  goi'etneea,  who,  aa  Miaa  Mitfbtd  msntitma  In  the  Intro- 
dQCtion'to  her  dramatic  works,  waa  not  only  faenelf  addicted 
to  Terse-writing,  bat  seemed  to  hare  llie  faenlty  of  making 
her  popils  write  verses  alio ;  and  amoae  her  papHa  die  at  dif- 
ferent times  nambared,  besldea  Miaa  Mitford,  Misa  I^don 
(L.  E.  L.),  FaDDy  Kemble,  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  Misa 
Mitford  took  the  poetie  fit  atrongly;  utd  before  she  was 
twenty  she  had  pnbliafaed  three  yolnmes  of  poetry,  one  of 
which  was  a  romance  In  venw  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter 
Bcott.  They  were  not  of  mnch  worth,  bat  they  met  with 
rougher  treatment  at  the  bands  of  the  *  Qaarterly,*  than  their 
joTenile  demerits  jnstified.  Bat  Aongh  pained  she  waa  not 
disheartened,  and  she  profited  by  the  somewhat  rough  lesson. 
Another  Toloma  of  Terse—'  Watlington  Hill ;  a  Poenh'  was 
pabliihad  hi  181*.  She  liad  by  this  time  delibentelT  adopted 
litMntara  as  a  proflwsiop,  and  wai  bo^  in  writing,  uiort  tales 
and  sketdies  rar  the  maga^es.  She  had  acquired  facility 
and  oonfidenee  It  these  exercises,  when  the  early  celebri^ 
probably  of  the  'Sketeh'Book  of  Oeoffry  Crayon,*  tamed  her 
iboagfats  to  the  writing  of  some  descriptiTe  sketches  of  Eng- 
lish raral  scenery  and  rtutie  life.  A  pleasant  little  Tillue  on 
the  borders  of  Beriudiire  and  Hampshire — ^Three  Mile  Cross, 
near  Reading — had  long  been  her  residence  f  every  lane  and 
field,  and  almost  every  nook  and  comer  of  it,  eveiy  honse  and 
eotta^,  and  almost  every  petaon  in  them,  was  familiar  to  her; 
aod  it  oocorrsd  to  her  tbat  foithfal  delineations  of  the 
coontry  scenery  and  oonntrv  manners  as  thej  existed  in  that 
amall  sonthem  village  would  not  be  naweloonw  to  the  world 
of  readers. 

Bat  she  met  In  the  first  Initanee  with  serions  discoatage- 
ment  Thomas  Campbell  waa  then  editor  of  the  *  New 
Monthly  Magasne,'  and  the  earlier  assays  of  what  ultimately 
formed '  Onr  Vilb^ '  wm  offered  to  him,  bat  peremptorily 
tejected.  They  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  maasxine. 
After  other  rebufis  they  were  fain  to  take  i^eltn  m  tiie 
'Lady's  Magazine.'  There  their  freshness,  geniality,  and 
lUthmlness  were  rscogniaed,  and  Miss  Mitford,  nothing  loth, 
waa  called  upon  to  publiah  them  in  a  collected  form.  By  the 
general  public  <  Our  Village  *  waa  warmly  welcomed,  and 
each  seriea  has  been  several  timee  reprinted.  They  have 
foond  many  imitators  too,  but  hitherto  no  rivals.  She  wrote 
in  the  Pre&ce  when  th^  were  first  collected  >—*'  Her  de- 
scriptions have  always  been  written  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
moment,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  with  uie  closest  and 
most  resolute  fidelity  to  the  place  and  the  people.  If  she  be 
aecosed  of  having  given  a  brighter  aspect  to  her  villagers 
than  is  uBaallv  met  wiUi  in  books,  ^e  cannot  help  it,  and 
wonld  not  if  ma  eouM.  She  has  painted,  as  th^  appeared 
to  her,  their  little  frailties  and  their  many  virtues,  under  an 
intense  and  thankful  conviction,  that  in  every  conditicm  of 
life  goodness  and  happinen  may  be  found  by  those  who  seek 
them,  and  never  more  sorely  than  in  tiie  ftesh  air,  the  shade, 
and  the  sunshine  of  nature."  This  is  a  fair  account  of 
them,  and  ftilrly  represents,  moreover,  the  genial  and  hearty 
spirit  of  their  authoress.  '  Our  Village '  is  in  all  respects  a 
work  that  more  than  almost  any  othei  representa  in  litera- 
ture that  phase  of  English  taste  and  feeling,  wbidi  is  so  char 
laeteristically  exhibited  in  our  best  water<colour  landscapes 
and  scenes  of  countnr  life— «o  redolent  of  the  open  air  and 
annshine.  '  Our  Village'  altogether  extended  in  its  oririnal 
wlleoted  form  to  five  volumes,  or  scries,  the  last  of  whidi 
waa  published  in  1638.  Of  some  of  the  sketches  in  the  laat 
Tolume  or  volumes  !t  must  however  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  little  want  of  the  primal  tm^men,  and  in  them,  and  in 
some  of  her  later  essays,  there  is  too  much  yielding  to  the 
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rials, waa  her  nuwk  inmntiBtsabasquent  wothtaa  rialUr 
Bt^.  Her  later  dratches  and  essays  farniibed  to  nri'u 
periodieala  have  not,  wa  bcUev^  been  eoUaeted.  Abm; 
nor  other  works  may  be  mentioned  her '  Storiea  of  C«qbii7 
Life.'  Rie  alao  for  some  yean  edited  Findaa't*!^^^!' 
and  three  vohunaa  of  'Stniea  of  Anoriaai  lifa  by Awmb 
Aothon.* 

Whilst  at  tha  Chelsea  school  Miss  Mitford's  dtamatic  tida 
had  been  as  ■carefully  nortared  as  her  poetie  lata.  Ibt 
conseqoeaoe  was  that  in  early  life  her  moat  atdnt  afim- 
tions  aa  an  autiu)resa  were  dirisctad  towards  the  ibie.  Bn 
wrote altonther  a  large  nnmbwof  dianutie  pieoaa  oinnia 
kindi.  Foorof thasawenwariuof oHiddenbleimittaa. 
The  first, '  Jalian,'  waa  petformad  in  18S^  with  Macnidf 
for  the  hero,  and  nut  wi&  deddad  ■oeeess.  The  'Foion' 
appeared  with  equal  good  fortune  in  1886;  and  'Bias,' 
which  had  a  mn,  in  1828.  '  Charles  the  Fust'  wat  not  n 
fortunate  as  ita  pradecesson ;  Colman,  then  Uema  i 
pisya,  having  rafoaed  to  aaocUon  ita  peiloimues  an 
ground  of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  psrmittiiig  tbetnil 
of  an  English  king  to  be  repreaented  on  the  stage.  Drifn 
from  the  legitimate  hoaaes,  Charles  I.  vras  at  lei^|th  broiiLt 
out  at  a  minor  theatre,  the  Coboui^ ,and  it  basnet  sf^amtk 
been  reneated  elsewhere.  Besides  tbeae  an  open,  'Sidu 
and  Kalaande, 'written  hr  her,  was  produced  at  the  I^ma. 
but  was  nnsaecaasfal.  One  of  Miss  Mitford's  last  litm;r 
appeanmcea  was  in  aa  edition  of  har  '  Dramatic  Wtib' 
(8  vols.  8vo,  1854),  which,  besides  tha  pieoeaaboniiiati 
included  a  tragedyMprintad  for  tha  bit  thne-^OUt  it 
Wittalabach ; ' '^Inas  £  Castro,*  another  fiv»«et  pieee,  tnt 
rehearsed  for  performance,  and  twice  withdnra  ;*  mb; 
drama,  'Ghotott  de  BhmaavlUei*  and  aavenl  'Dmttc 
Soenes.* 

In  looking  at  Miss  Mitford's  works,  it  should  beboma 
mind  that,  tiiough  they  seem  almost  invariably  the  reflex'^ 
a  mind  full  of  happy  images,  and  snrronnded  by  pleiax 
cireumatances,  they  were  often  really  written  under  ii( 
pressure  of  pecuniary  discomfort  and  during  much  ilMuw 
Aa  long  aa  her  father  lived  her  attention  to  him  wu  m- 
mitted,  and  her  own  health  auffered  from  her  filial  ie^OM. 
shortly  after  hia  death  it  gave  way  entirely.  Tet  she  Ij™ 
and  laboured  on  in  her  pretty  Berkahire  cottage,  belom  W 
every  friend,  and  cheered  often  byflnding  that  her  booki  bu 
made  her  friends  innnmerahla.  Abont  three  yon  befw 
her  death  she  waa  hart  by  the  aecideDtal  avwtnraiog  ef  b« 
pony-chaise,  and  thoteelorth  she  waa  pretU  much  coduk 
to  her  house;  but  through  her  prolonged  and  hop*** 
saffsring,  she  retained  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  ereii  btt 
old  industry  was  continued.  Besides  revising  the  work  oe 
which  her  fame  is  chiefly  founded— '  Our  Village 
new  edition,  which  appeared  in  186S,  she  compiled  tsortc 
liteiwj  patch-work,  •  KocoUectiona  of  My  Literary  life; « 
Books,  Places,  and  People,'  which  is  in  fiut  a  sort  of 
ing  comtnentanr  on  the  *'  books,  places,  and  peopl« 
h^,  she  fancied,  most  influenced  her  mental  career,  mth  i 
Somewhat  large  addition  of  extracts  from  her  farinnu 
authors.  EBie  also  prepared  the  collected  edition  of 
•  Dramatic  Works,'  already  noticed— to  which  worki  iw 
prefixed  various  autobiographic  introductions  {  and  ia  IB" 
she  pnbliahed  '  Atherton ;  a  novel,*  in  3  vols.  She  died  u 
her  residence,  Swallowfield  Cotti^,  near  Beading,  on  w 
10th  of  Janoary  IBfffi. 

MOA.  [DiHOBins,  9.1 

MOCHA-STONE.  [Aoatx.1 

MOIB,  DAVID  MACTETff,  was  bom  at  Mowlbnrcli. 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  fith  of  Jannwy  l^-'j; 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar>schooI  there,  and  when  onlf 
thirteen  was  apprenticed  to  Df.  Stewart,  a  medical  piM- 
titioner  in  tiiat  town.  He  was  a  diligent  and  atfentiw 
student  in  his  ptofessioa,  but  became  very  early  inclioM  to 
literary  puiBuits.  In  1818  he  produced  some  poemi,  wwca. 
though  neat,  had  little  originality ;  shortly  afterwardi  m 
appeared  in  print  with  two  brief  essays  in  pioae,  in  a  «dw 
loctl  magarine.  During  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticesJuft 
which  was  for  four  years,  he  attended  the  University « 
Edinburgh,  which  he  contmned  to  do  aft«  hia  apprt"*^ 
ship  terminated,  and  obtained  his  diploma  as  snigeoa  in  Uii 
spring  of  1816.  It  had  been  hia  intention  to  enter  the  si^< 
but  the  peace  offsrina  few  hopea  of  advancement  m  tMj 
direction,  he  abandon^  his  porpose,  returned  home,  aod  iv 
awhile  devoted  himself  to  literature,  writing  oecarionaiir 
tha  'Soots  Maganne,'  and  published  an  aeonympos 
entitled  'Tlie  Bombanlment  of^hpan  andolhsrrm 
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liiaA  ^tmAi  him  litUt  profit  or  fume.    Ha  wu  alw  a 
oieniber  itf 'The  Haiselbnrgh  Foram/  a  dfibating  wdety,  in 
viiich  ha  bronrably  distingaiabed  himself.   In  1817  h« 
atand  into  basineu  u  a  partner,  in  bia  natiTe  town,  vitfa 
Dr.  Brown,  vho  bad  an  •xtenmra  bat  laboriow  practiM. 
H(ar  worked  bard  at  his  profesaioiial  datica,  bat,  when  the 
toll  of  the  dsr  were  endM,  h«  emplojed  a  great  part  of  the 
night  in  Ma  IHerazy  panoita.    He  was  at  this  tine  a 
freqoent  cfintribator  in  prctte  and  veiM  to  CoMtable'i 
'Ediobinsh  Huazine.*    Whn  <Blaekwood*i  Macaane* 
m  EUrtedJn  iweamo  a  ttiU  more  constant  contributor  to 
itipign*  HswrotaliMr  it  both  prose  and  poetrj,  both  eomia 
u/ierioiu.  Among  hU  eomie  eAuiens  war*  '  The  Bto  of 
Jorr,*  and  *  Tlw  Anneient  Wanonere,'  and  at  the  time 
wme  of  them  were  supposed  to  ne  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Haginn.  Hia  serioas  poems  were  marted  as  by  a,  a  signfr' 
tnie  which  he  retainea  in  that  magazine  until  Us  death. 
In  ISiS  he  formed  a  atnmg  friendship  with  John  Gait,  ^o, 
wW  be  departed  for  America,  left  his  novel,  *  The  Last  of 
the  Lairds,*  unfinished,  and  Moir  wrote  the  eoncladina 
duplen  for  him.   In  18S4  he  poblished  '  The  Legend  of 
OeDeriere,  with  other  Tales  and  Poems,*  consming  of 
Ml«ctioiu  from  his  maauine  oontribntions,  with  some 
ericiul  additions.   In  the  isme  year  he  eommenoad,  in 
'Bhcfarood's  Maaane,'  his  wivtA  of  '  The  Antobiognq>hy 
of  Manue  Wancl^^  which  was  otmtinned  far  neaily  thiee 
ytm,  lai  afleriraidi  pnUiibed  separately.   It  had  great 
saceets,  and  the  character  of  its  hero  is  a  clever  embodiment 
of  tome  of  the  peenliaritiei  itf  Scottish  charaetof .  Dming 
HI  thne  literary  labours  he  continued  to  attend  to  hk  pro- 
lesional  dotiee  with  indefatigable  assidQi^  and  extrame 
hndneta.  Between  1817  and  1828  he  is  stated  never  to 
have  slept  a  night  ont  of  Mnsaelbnrgh.   He  was  now  recom- 
memled  to  remove  to  Edinbarg^,  where  he  mi^  have 
mdity  attained  a  more  lacmtive  practice,  bnt  his  attach- 
ment to  hia  old  haunts  and  his  old  paUents  and  neigbbonrs 
evaei  him  to  refose.   In  18SB  he  married.   In  1831  he 
pnbluhed  his  '  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine, 
Ming  a  View  of  the  Healing  Art  among  the  Bgyptians, 
fhtOM,  Romans,  and  Arabians.*   In  1639,  after  naviog 
nerted  himself  in  a  most  energetic  manner  when  the 
dwiera  was  ragii^  in  his  district,  he  poblished  as  a  pamphlet 
'Practical  Observations  on  Malignant  Cholera/  whieh  had  a 
extensive  circulation;  and  this  wao  followed  by 
'Proo&  of  the  Contagion  of  Malignant  Cholera ;  *  both  worka 
^ii>i  allowed  to  posaew  great  merit,  even  by  thoae  who 
difered  from  the  anthoi's  conclosions.    In  I83B  Mr.  Moir 
iiteoded  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  tho  Ad- 
mcemeDt  of  Science  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  visited 
liDDdon,  where  he  extended  hia  acquaintance  among  the 
kemy  celebrities.     In  1843  he  published  'Domestic 
Vmei/  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  records,  with 
niDch  teodemess,  the  loas  of  two  of  his  sons,  who  died  young, 
la  lHa  he  contributed  the  account  of  the  civil  history  and 
aatiquitiea  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  of  which  Musselburgh 
^  toe  chief  tovrn,  to  the  'New  Statistical  Account  of 
^n>tland.*  In  1846  he  met  with  an  accident,  being  thrown 
a  carriage,  by  whieh  he  was  readered  lame  for  life.  In 
*|»ring  of  1851  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures '  On  the 
Poetical  Litemtttre  of  the  Past  Centary,'  at  the  Edinburgh 
Plilowphical  InstitntioQ.   In  the  same  year,  '8eUm,'  his 
Ia(  coDtribtttion  to  '  Blackwood's  Magaane,'  appeared,  and 
the  eth  of  July  he  died.   His  activity  had  continued 
Gnabated  during  hia  whole  life.   He  had,  boBidea  payine  a 
hiJuloas  and  benevolent  attention  to  his  patients,  filled 
rir,oiH  municipal  offices,  and  bad  been  a  member  of  the 
Geaetal  Assembly.    His  contributions  to  '  Blackwood '  alone 
3cm)jer  370.     His  serious  poetry,  by  which  be  will  be 
'JneQy  remembered,  is  sweetly  pensive  and  tender,  without 
tay  remarkable  original  poetic  ^wer,  but  it  possesses  a 
^wm  in  its  natural  imagery  and  its  appeals  to  our  feelings 
Ittt  can  never  fail  to  pleaae.   In  1833  bis '  Poetical  Works,' 
Kbich,  however,  are  oidy  a  selectioa,  were  pnUiahed,  with  a 
»«noir  of  his  life,  by  T.  Aird. 

MOLg,  COMTE  DE,  was  bom  in  1781,  and  was 
Legended  from  an  illustrious  fiunily  in  France.  He  was 
te  taa  of  the  President  Mol^,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
iolence  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Enough  property 
luvt^ver  appears  to  have  been  saved  from  the  wreck  ot  his 
amily  fortunes  to  enable  the  fiitber  to  send  his  aon  to  the 
'tninl  School  of  Pohlie  Works,  afterwards  called  the  Poly- 
«hniqne,  where  he  pursued  hia  studies  with  indostry  and 
^ur.  la  1806  he  published  '  Esaaie  de  Morale  et  do 


Politique,*  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  1.,  and  secured  fot  him  the  post  of  auditor  of  the 
Council  of  State.  These  enays,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
of  a  highly  absolutist  cast ;  and  though  their  author  con- 
tinued to  the  laat  a  itaunch  adherent  of  the  Bona^nrte 
dynasty,  he  remained  in  ofike  nnder  the  Bourbons  after  their 
rcetoration,  who  created  him  a  peer  of  France.  To  the 
policy  and  nuasaies  of  Prince  Polignac  he  offered  the  most 
oetanninod  opposition.  After  the  rovolntion  of  July  1830 
ho  was  amoutnd  Inr  Louis  Philippe  to  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Afiirs,  and  ibortly  aftevardi  vaa  advanced  to  the 
post  of  Ptime  Bfinister  of  France,,  vriiich  be  eventually  was 
obliged  to  resign  by  the  opposiUou  of  M.  Oniiot  and  M. 
Thiers.  Uptm  this  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  though 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legialative  Assembly,  he 
took  little  or  no  part  in  its  proceedings.  The  family  of 
Count  Mold  was  of  that  rank  which  is  known  as  the 
'  nobility  of  the  robe,*  and  hia  ancestors  were  of  gentle  blood 
as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Henri  IV.  Talents  and  adminis- 
trative capacity  seem  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family, 
as  well  as  the  love  of  legal  order^  monarchy,  and  constitu- 
tional government.  Count  Mol^  was  almost  the  laat  remaining 
link  between  hb  countrymen  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  r^pme, 
as  combining  the  high-bred  tone  and  monaithical  principlea 
of  the  former  with  a  proportion  of  the  liberal  principles 
whidi  am  tiwdistinctivB  mark  of  the  latter  elaa.  But  while 
Count  Hole  aeotpted  eaehsnerosdva  change  in  the  govemiag 
system  of  France  as  the  result  of  political  necesnty,  ft 
cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  ewerved  in  principle  from  tho 
opinions  which  he  had  originally  professed.  At  the  dose  of 
his  lou;  career,  nnder  various  successive  changes  of  govern- 
ment, no  renewed  his  relations  with  the  ancient  dynasty, 
and  departed  lils  as  he  entered  upon  i^  a  supporter  of  the 
old  monarchy.  In  his  theolf^caf  opinions  he  inclined  to 
the  Ultramontane  party,  and  from  his  high  diaracter,  great 
abilities,  and  illuatjions  position,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  His 
memoirs,  which  naturally  include  reminiscences  of  all 
the  great  men  and  notables  of  France  during  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century,  were  annonnced  as  in  preparation,  but 
have  not  yet  (April  185&),  been  published.  He  died  aoddenljr 
at  his  fsmily  aeat  at  Chwnpalatrux,  November  B3rd  18S0. 

MOLES  WORTH,  RIOHT  HON.  SIR  WILLIAM,  e^ 
Baronet  of  that  nwDse,  was  bom  in  18ia  He  was  the  lineal 
representative  of  an  old  Comiah  femily  of  large  landed  poe- 
sessioBS,  ariginally  of  Irish  extraction.'  The  first  baronet 
was  governor  of  Jamaica  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Sir 
William's  &ther  died  in  1823.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
school  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  first  educated,  bnt  it  is 
certain  that  having  spent  some  time  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
sent  to  Bdinburgh,  where  he  was  taught  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  metaphysical  science,  b^  an  Italian  refugee,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  a  Oennan  university.  In  this  lattM 
ami  hia  mind  took  deep  root ;  he  acquired  the  German  Ian* 
guage,  and  followed  at  vrill  the  bent  of  his  own  vigorous 
talmta.  Having  left  EnslaBd  with  an  average  acquirement 
of  genmal  and  classieJ  knowledge,  he  concentrated  hio 

Siweis  in  Gonttany  upon  the  stud^  of  philology  and  hirtiny. 
is  mind  however  revolted  against  the  mystidam  of  the 
German  school,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  collegiate 
study  he  made  the  usual  tour  of  Europe.  On  bis  return  to 
England  in  1831  he  was  still  in  his  minority.  His  firtit 
public  appmanee  in  this  country  was  at  a  meeting  convened 
in  his  native  county  in  that  yeur  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing parliamentary  reform,  and  his  maiden  speech  on  that 
occasion  gave  considerable  promise  of  future  eminence.  He 
was  little  more  than  of  age  when  be  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment unexposed  in  December  1838,  for  East  Cornwall,  by 
which  constituency  be  was  re-elected  in  December  1834,  but 
withdrew  from  the  eonteift  in  July  1837,  when  be  was  re- 
turned for  Leeds.  h.t  the  dissolution  of  1841 ,  being  convinced 
that  h»  chance  of  aneeeH  at  Leeds  was  hopelesSf  he  declined 
a  contest,  aiul  remained  ont  of  parliament  far  four  yean. 
During  this  interval  he  read  and  thought  much  on  polities 
and  social  eoonomy,  gave  himself  a  sounder  political  edu- 
cation, and  accumulated  capital  for  his  future  senatorial  life. 
In  1850,  however,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  repreaentatiMi  of  Southwark, 
and  though  strenuously  assailed  for  bis  support  of  th»  mnt 
to  Maynooth  College,  ne  was  successful,  and  he  ' 
represent  the  same  conatituancy  to  hia  death. 
18^3  he  accepted  the  office  of  First  Commiui^ 
Works  on  the  formation  of  Urd  Al^rf^n'^^y  V^OOQ  IC 
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and  ms  n-«leeted  witiwat  oppontioii ;  ud  aglin  cm  hii 
lobuqonit  tnailation  to  the  Coknual  Office. 

Ai  a '  Commoni*  dib«ter*  Sir  WiUiam  Holeiwwtli  was  not 
of  fint-nte  uninenoe.   His  ipeechM  in  parliunent  were  few, 
bnt  alwajs  Taloeble,  thon^^  of  too  philosophical  a  cut  to  be 
generally  popnlar.  Those  on  the  colonies,  aelivered  in  1838 ; 
in  1640  on  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  on  tianeportation,  in  1837-38 ;  and  ca  nuiny  impoit< 
ant  social  and  economic  ^aeationa  aboot  the  same  period, 
were  of  great  merit  and  immense  practical  otilitj.  They 
were  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  and  were  the  resalta  of 
reading,  laboar,  and  reflection.  In  Jnly  ISB6  Sir  William 
Moleawoith  fonnd  a  sphere  far  more  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
and  a  laigar  scope  for  his  administratiTe  ability,  on  being 
appointed  to  the  secreta^ship  of  the  colonies,  hat  he  held 
that  office  only  for  the  hnef  space  of  font  months,  when  his 
career  of  pnblic  nsefiilnesa  was  eat  short  by  deatti,  which 
occurred  on  the  SSnd  of  October  1855.  The  colonial  and 
domestic  press  were  all  bot  nnanimons  in  expressing  their 
satisfaction  at  his  appointment ;  it  was  not  forgotten  that 
he  had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Canada 
and  Anstralia,  and  bad  studied  the  problem  and  mastnsd 
the  theoiy  of  colonisation  to  a  greater  extent  than  peihape 
any  contemporaiy.   Neither  was  it  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who,  in  this  coantry,  sncceeded  in  calling  public 
attention  to  the  manifold  ^nses  connected  with  the  trans- 
portation of  criminsls,  thoogh  eighteen  years  had  elapied 
since  the  parliamentaiy  committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, bron^t  to  light  all  the  horrors  of  onr  penal  system. 
In  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  'Times/  "Sir  William 
If  oleawoith  found  onr  oolonisl  empire  disorganised  and  dis- 
tmeted  by  the  mal-administration  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
wedded  as  it  then  was  to  a  system  of  ignorant  and  imperti- 
nent interferrace.   He  first  aronsed  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  importance  of  oar  remote  dependencies,  and 
explained  with  incompaiahle  deainess  ana  fme  the  prin- 
ciples of  colonial  self-goremmeDt.   With  ontiring  diligence 
and  great  constmcttve  power  he  prepared  draagnt  consti- 
tntiooB,  and  investigated  the  relations  between  the  imperial 
government  and  its  dependencies.  Starting  from  a  small 
minority,  he  brought  the  public  and  parliament  over  to  his 
side,  tilt  principles  once  coniiidered  as  paradoxes  came  to  be 
regarded  as  axioms.    By  soch  means  he  fairly  won  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  bat  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  prise  whidi  he  bad  grasped.   Before  we 
had  time  to  hear  of  'the  tatisfaction  with  which  his  appoint- 
ment was  sue  to  he  hailed  by  oar  remote  dependencies,  the 
sceptre  was  snatched  from  hu  hand  by  death,  and  the  post 
became  again  vacant.   In  the  fall  vigoni  of  life  and  intellect, 
in  the  possession  of  what  mast  have  been  to  him  the  highest 
and  noblest  prize  of  ambition,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
be  was  taken  aWay  suddenly  and  prematurely,  yet  not  so 
soon  as  to  deprive  his  iriends  of  the  consolstion  of  thinking 
that  he  bos  left  behind  him  darable  memorials  which  will 
link  his  name  with  the  destinies  of  every  British  commaoity 
planted  on  the  face  of  the  earth.   The  best  monument  that 
could  be  raised  to  him  would  be  a  complete  collection  of  his 
parliamentary  speeches ;  the  noblest  epitaph  that  could  be 
inscribed  on  his  tomb  woald  be  the  title  of  the  '  Liberator 
and  Heg«nerstor  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain.' " 
Thoogh  he  had  not  avowedly  appeared  before  the  public 
as  an  aothor,  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  favourably  known 
in  the  world  of  letters  and  sdencft   Having  purchased  the 
W  estminster  Review,'  he  for  some  yean  condneted  it  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  his  frimd,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  eminent  political  economist,  and  during  that 
time  he  was  a  not  nnfrequent  contributor  to  its  psges ;  he 
likewise  wrote  at  different  tiroes  many  articles  in  other 
periodicals  and  newspapers.   He  also  ecuted  and  published 
at  his  own  expense  a  complete  edition     the  English  works 
of  the  philosopher  Hobbes,  in  16  volumes.  [Hobbss,  Thomas.] 
In  science  Sir  William  Moleswortb  had  obtained  some  repn- 
tation  as  a  botanist ;  but  his  acquirements  extended  over  a 
large  range  of  sabjects.   In  private  life  few  men  have  be^ 
more  highly  esteemed. 

MOLLUSCA.  Referring  to  the  articles  CoHGHirau,  Ga«- 
TsaopoDA,  CapRALorooa,  and  Maucoioot,  for  Infonnatioa  as 
to  the  zoological  arrangement  and  snbdivision  of  the  vuions 
families  of  the  Moautea,  we  shall  in  the  present  article  con- 
sider the  animals  whieb  constitate  this  great  group  in  a 
purely  anatomical  and  morphological  point  of  Tiew ;  that  is, 
w«  shall  endaavoor  to  sbow^firstly,  what  Common  Plan  or 


Anhetype  ia  dlaeorenU*  amoi^  tiie  nriatiai  ttf  UaQMea 
forms ;  secondly,  in  what  wa^  the  Common  Plan  is  man 
specially  modified  in  the  leading  sob-typical  gnopa  of  tttii 
great  ^vision  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  thirdly,  the  variov 
modes  in  which  the  organs  are  arranged  being  tfass  compib 
bended — what  pecnliar  characters  are  pteseated  by  thos 
oivana  thenuwlves ;  and  fonrtUy,  the  devdopDsat  of  thi 
MoUiuca,  so  fiir  as  it  bean  vpnt  the  idaa  «  a  Conua 
Plan,  will  be  discuued. 

1.  Th9  OmnuM  Plan  or  JrvAstepe  of  tkt  MoOmko.-^ 
the  Common  Plan  or  Archetype  of  a  group  of  snisuh  *i 
understand  nothing  more  than  a  diagram,  embodybg  lU  tlu 
orvans  and  parts  which  are  found  in  the  gronp,  in  nd  i 
rehtiTe  position  as  they  would  have,  if  none  hsd  attaiMd  a 
excessive  development.  It  is,  in  foet,  simjply  a  contriTisce  k 
rendering  more  diaUnetly  comprehensible  the  most  gcsnl 
propositions  which  can  be  enunciated  with  re^id  ts  thi 
group,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  such  itfopositiOBs  ai  lis 
disgnuns  of  a  work  on  mechanics  have  to  B(^nal  machioay, 
or  Uiose  of  a  geometrical  work  to  actual  lines  end  figvrd. 
We  are  particularly  desirous  te  indicate  the  sensa  in  «iuck 
snch  phrases  as  Aichet;rpe  and  Common  Plan  are  here  ued; 
as  a  very  injoriona  realism— a  sort  of  notion  that  an  Arelw- 
type  is  itseU  sn  entity — appears  to  have  made  its  wij  iitt 
more  than  one  valuable  anatomical  work.  It  is  for 
reason  that  if  the  term  Archetype  had  not  so  high  saUuniji 
for  its  use,  we  should  prefer  the  phraas  *  Common  FIib'm 
less  likely  to  mislead. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  Archetype  or  Comira 
Plan  of  any  group  of  animals  may  be  set  forth.  In  ths  fint,  ik 
community  of  plan  among  the  members  of  each  groepwwU 
be  demonstrated ;  and  then,  the  minor  plans  thus  obtiioeJ 
being  cwnpared  togeUier,  the  general  Common  ^aa  would 
be  dedncilde.  Bnt  tlus  uialytical  method  (which  hsi  bets 
carried  out  to  a  certain  extmt  for  the  MoUuaea  by  the  writa 
in  a  Memoir  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions  *  for  16^^. 
woald  require  more  space  ana  more  illuatration  than  canbdt 
be  devoted  to  it ;  we  must,  therefore,  take  the  opposite  coone, 
and,  assuming  a  Common  Plan,  trace  ont  its  modifiolitsi 
in  the  subordinate  plans,  and  explain  th«  laws  \ij  iriue 
operation  they  are  affected. 

The  assumed  Common  Plan  or  Arche^Fpe  of  the  Mdtm 
mw  be  represented  by  fig.  I,  i. : — 

This  figure  is  supposed  to  be  bilaterally  symmetncil, 
the  following  parts  and  regiona  are  to  be  distinguiiibed  ia  it: 
-— (ZT).  Hie  Hnmal  Region,  or  that  upon  which  the  hftit 
is  situated,  and  which  corresponds  with  what  is  comtuocl; 
termed  the  dMial  region.  The  word  donal,  hovever,  u 
vague,  being  need  in  Afferent  senses  in  Tarioss  diviiiDiaiif 
the  animal  ungdom,  and  ahonld  therefore  be  absndoned  ti 
phUoaophical  anatomy.  For  the  same  reason,  the  oppouu 
re^on  {N)  is  termed,  not  ventral,  but  Neural,  inssmneh  v 
it  IS  the  region  in  which  the  great  centres  of  the  nenooi 
system  are  placed.  The  termination  (a)  ia  the  anterior  or 
oral ;  the  end  the  posteiiw,  or  ansL  Between  tbex  a- 
tremities  the  intestine  takes  a  straight  course.  Ilie  neunl 
surface  is  that  upon  which  the  majority  of  Molluivi  vmtt, 
and  by  which  they  are  supported;  and  it  is  conuuoiil/ 
modified  to  subserve  these  purposes  into  a  mnscolar  ei|)tt- 
aion  or  disc  called  the  Foot.  Three  regions  again,  ofteo  f«1 
distinctly  divided  from  one  another,  may  be  aistiiigiiiihetl  id 
this  foot : — an  anterior,  the  Propodium  (jpp)  ;  a  middle,  liis 
Mescmodinm  (m#) ;  and  a  posterior,  the  Hetapodion  (>')■ 
In  addition  tia  .uese,  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  or  midilli 
portion  of  the  bod^  ma^  be  prolonsed  into  a  mnscobr  eo- 
laigement  on  each  side,  jnst  below  the  jnnetira  of  the  heoul 
with  the  neural  r^on— the  Epipodium  {ep).  The  bub  of 
the  body  between  the  foot  proper  and  the  abdomen,  or  poit* 
abdomen,  which  bears  the  Epipodiam,  and  whose  limiti  ess- 
not  very  well  be  defined,  though  it  would  be  very  convenieot 
to  have  a  name  for  it,  may  m  termed  the  Meaosoma  {f^^- 
body)  ;  and  for  what  ia  loosely  called  the  head  the  oane 
Frosoma  might  advantageously  be  adopted.  On  the  Dfpcf 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  head  or  Prosoma  are  two  pain  of 
organs  of  sense :  the  Eyes  (which  msy  be  supported  « 
pedicles— Omnuttophores),  and  the  Tsntacles.  Inthebimu 

region  tk«  intvimnutnt  mav  hn  iwwnliBrlv  mndtfiad  ud  ISIM' 
Up  I 

tHei 

In  front  ol  the  anna  again  the  Bnnehia  (<)  pteject,  s»  pro- 
cesses of  the  hamal  region.  Among  the  intemu  oiiP"*.^ 
need  only  point  not  the  position  of  the  Heart  («,  i^, 
lies  in  mot  of  the  branelda  in  thriiwnBl  runn;  uwu* 
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Kmou  Oanglia  (*,y,  k\  of  which  then  are  three  pmudptl 
pmtnuigBi  around  uia  alimeotsiy  cuil|  which  thejr  en- 
Qiele  bj  Buau  of  tbnr  commimiH. 


!■  Ttoliwl  ArdMtniorCoaniimiFlu  oTtlM  JfitllMM. 
ILJti  — J|*T-T**"     — lb*  dcvalopoiMt  «r  mi  ftbdonn 
HiaMMqMUMDnlflHumoritoiBtHtiM.  l,Brpotlullad;S,P(aiopod; 

^ii^'llBSuiaaa  TMoltlBcfrom  tlw  dmloniMat  of  &  port  ibdema  u4 
•MMfMU haottl flum.  l.H]rpock«tal;  SiPMUnibnuMbtMaOuMnpod. 

IT,  FrinHi1lTiMnmflcximiDodlfi«db7*atwMiiMiiteiianK**.  t.lMiaU 
"^-^ihti  Hollw;  Nranl  MtttMteaUa.  %  Bruhlopod ;  3,  PaItkooil 

V.  Hml  JMbMoUs  (AHlibu).  1.  alapU  bwul  fum  m  In  J^frnf 
t,  Bftn-  hmmal  tenratlM  latMtlH  la  bant  baek,  m  an  •Mom  U 
brmid;  ife*  brajMhlal  Ma  nmaiu  ogBparattTClTBull;  S,  tbabimiHUal 
w  WBMntlTalj  lure*. 

orti  i^rrara ;  ft,  aMl  ■partan^  or  aztramltj  of  tba  tnlaatinaa ;  e,  ranal 
"Th;  m,  pnpodiOBi;  mt,  ■Mtepodlim;  ait,  Matapodlam ;  ly, aplpodltini ; 
Ibruchla;  «,aariala;  Kvaiitridat  «, oaiabral fUgUa;  r,peiulgatiflla; 
B,  ImuI  racioa ;      oannl  ragtOB. 

[TU  tauan  lutvo  tb*  mom  rtgntficadoa  In  Uxaa  and  all  tha  oUwr  IgartM, 
tlik  ikt  «zeFptlaa  of  flgnia  10.] 

S«eh  ii  tb«  Common  Plan  of  which  all  MoIIdsci  what* 
*Kftr  may  be  r^iaided  ai  modificatioiii ;  the  next  qaestion 
is,  to  conaideT  tlie  Uwa  according  to  wUdi  the  plans  of  the 
peat  nib-claaaea  of  tha  McUiaea  may  be  derived  &om  it. 

1  ifodifieationi  of  lit  Common  P<»i.— The  stnictural 
pccnliaritiea  of  all  known  Molluica  may  be  very  simply  ac- 
<oaoted  for  b^  Uie  excanive  or  defective  relatlTa  deTelop- 
ment  of  certain  regimi  in  the  Archetype,  more  particalarly 
of  one  or  other  parts  of  the  Hnnud  Kegion.  Ol  this  region 
^  portion  which  He>  in  ^nt  of  the  anas  ma^  be  conve- 
liently  termed  the  Abdomen,  while  to  that  which  lies  be- 
hind it  the  term  Post-Abdomen  may  be  applied.  Now,  if  it 
^  (Opposed  that  the  Abdomen  grows  oot  of  proportion  to 
the  Teat  of  the  body,  coustitoting  a  kind  of  prominence,  and 
Hut  the  intestine  pastes  into  the  ootgrowth  so  as  to  form  a 
tort  of  loop  (ii.),  ii  is  clear  that  ihe  open  angle  of  this  loop 
vill  be  tamed  towards  the  Nenral  mr&ea  j  uid  the  intestine 
i&ay  be  appropriately  laid  to  haye  a  Nennl  flame.  On  the 


other  hand,  if  it  be  snpposed  that  the  Post-Abdomen  grow 
ont  in  the  same  way,  and  draws  into  itself  a  loop  of  the  in- 
testine, then  the  open  angle  of  the  loop  will  be  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  that  is,  it  will  be  directed  towards  the  Hmiual 
■nriace ;  the  intestine  therefore  may  in  this  case  be  said  to 
have  a  Hamal  flexnre  (m.).  It  vnill  be  readily  understood 
that  eithnr  Abdomen  or  Poat-J^omen  may  develop  a 
mantle  or  not,  and  that  tha  existence  or  alMence  of  thia 
mantle  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of  the  change  in 
question,  however  mocih  it  may  aflbct  the  external  appearance 
of  the  resnltiog  form. 

Again,  the  extmtto  whidi  the  Abdomen  or  Post-Abdomen 
ia  developed,  may  have  a  great  infloence  on  the  relative 
position  of  certain  oivans  of  the  Mollnsc.  Thns,  in  the  first 
place,  the  position  of  the  anns  may  become  ^eatly  altered. 
When  there  is  a  neoml  flexare  it  will  acqnire  a  direction 
towards  the  nennil  surface  and  backwards,  me  final  approxi- 
mation to  the  oral  end  depending  on  the  amoant  of  the 
development  of  the  abdomen  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
the  nenral  region  on  the  other.  Again,  if  the  ontgrowth  of 
the  abdomen  take  place,  not  symmetriouly,  bnt  more  or  less 
on  one  aide  of  the  median  line,  the  final  pcwtion  of  the  anna 
will  be  towards  the  opposite  aide  and  to  the  right  or  left,  aa 
the  case  may  be. 

It  is  even  conceivable  (this  amonnt  of  modification  indeed 
actually  obtains  in  nature)  that  by  an  exceedingly  one-sided 
development  of  the  abdomen,  the  anns  may  be  thrust  qnite 
round  on  to  the  hsemal  side.  Its  final  position  therefore 
most  not  be  regarded  as  certvnly  indicative  of  the  direction 
of  the  flexure  \y  which  it  obtained  this  position.  Where 
there  is  a  hamal  flexure  again,  the  direction  of  the  anus  will 
be  normally  towards  the  hamal  (that  is,  dorsal)  side,  and 
forwards ;  its  approximation  to  the  head,  its  asvmmetrical 
poiition,  and  the  amount  to  which  it  may  be  tnmst  back- 
wards and  towards  the  nemal  aide,  d^anding  opon  conditioni 
of  the  same  order. 

It  is  not  merely  the  anns  vhidi  is  affisctad  by  these  dianges 
however;  the  btanehiB  (and  the  heart  which  follows  them) 
undergo  similar  transpositions,  whose  nature  and  origin  it  is 
very  necessary  to  understand,  in  order  to  appreciate  their 
value  as  oiganic  characters.  M.  Milne-Edwards  long  since 
pointed  ont  the  singular  fact  that,  in  certain  Molluscs,  the 
branchin  are  in  front  of  the  heart,  %^ile  in  others  they  are 
behind  it.  The  latter  he  termed  Opisthobranekiata,  the 
former,  PrVMobranchiaia.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  Archetype 
is  Opisthobranchiate.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  underatand  that  if 
an  Abdomen  were  developed  in  front  of^the  heart,  without 
involving  the  cardiac  region,  tlie  Mollusc  wontd  remain  opis- 
thobranchiate ;  if  however  it  were  more  extensively  deve- 
loped, BO  as  to  involve  the  heart  and  branchin,  the  heart, 
from  having  been  in  front,  would  eventually  take  a  position 
posterior  to  the  hranehise,  and  the  MoUuk  would  thus  be- 
come prosobranehiate.  So,  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  a  Post-Abdomen ;  ita  effect  on  the  position  of  the  heart 
and  bianchis  would  depend  wholly  on  the  extsut  of  hnmal 
inrface  which  it  involved.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Opis- 
thobranchism  may  co-exist  with  either  a  hamal  or  a  nenral 
flexure,  or  with  none ;  while  Prosobranehisnr  indicates  one 
or  the  other,  bnt  not  which ;  and  that  these  organic  charac- 
tera,  however  valuable,  are  secondary  to  and  therefore  of  less 
importance  than  the  neural  and  hamal  flexures  (that  is,  deve- 
lopment of  an  abdomen  or  post-abdomen),  on  which  they 
depend.  Dealing  with  the  facts  furnished  by  adult  structure 
alone  then,  there  are  two  primary  modifications  of  the  Mol- 
luscan  Archetype,  which  may  be  shortly  termed  the  Neural 
and  Hamal  Plans.  The  t%pAw;m2a,  Pu/inoiiaM,  PMropotfa, 
LamelUiraneAiala,  Brad^^jodot  and  Pe^uw,  are  the  mol- 
luscs which  present  modification!  of  the  Nennl  Plan.  Tha 
Hoteropodat  OatUropoda,  Teetibranddata^  InfercbranehiatOt 
(^lobraaehiata,  Ttibuiibranehiataf  Nudiiriinehiala,  and 
Aacidtoida,  are  those  which  present  modifications  of  the 
Hanul  Plan. 

3.  Tht  Neural  Plan  and  iU  Principal  Mod^katioKM.— 
Milne-Edwards  has  proposed  a  division  of  the  MoUutea 
into  the  Mollvtca  proper,  and  the  MoUuacotda  (Mollus- 
coida),  Inclading  ander  the  latter  class  those  Polype-like 
forms,  the  Pofyxoa  and  the  Aacidioida.  Believing  that  the 
Molluscoida  are  as  truly  and  wholly  Molluscan  as  any  other 
Mollusea,  we  nevertheless  consider  the  distinction  drawn  by 
the  eminent  French  natoralist  to  be  very  important,  and 
that  it  should  be  retained  as  a  primary  subdivision  of  the 
great  Hamal  and  Nenral  Divisions.  In  the  hamal  dii**-^"** 
thelimitaof  the  itfo/AMMufa  are  tha  wum  las i&; r   ^ ^] . 
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Milne-EdwaidB ;  bnt'  in  the  nearttl  we  iaclad*  Minewhat 

more.  In  fact,  if  the  most  fitting  definition  for  this  inb- 
division  be  those  Molluscs  which  have  the  neural  r^tm 
Gompiiratively  little  developed,  and  the  nerroos  ajntem  re- 
duced to  a  single  or  at  the  most  a  pair  of  ganglia,  while  the 
month  ie  Dso^ly  surroonded  by  a  more  or  less  modified 
circlet  of  tentacles,  then  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  nenral 
division  we  must  include  the  BracMopoda  with  the  Pofytoa. 
Commencing  oar  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  special 
groups  of  the  Molltuea  with  the  Nenral  Division ;  and  with 
the  Mollusctfid  sub-division  of  the  neural  forms,  we  have 
to  eoniider  fint,  ibaPcfywa  and  the  Sraddopoibii^ 


The  Potyeoa.— Conceire  the  abdomen  of  the  Ardietyp* 
to  be  greatly  prolonged,  the  nenral  region  with  its  appen- 
dages, the  oigaci  of  sense  and  the  heart  remaining  un- 
developed {  so  that  the  anna  comei  into  clou  npodtaen 
with  the  oral  extremity,  while  the  edgei  of  the  latter  are 
produced  into  long  ciliated  tentacles,  and  the  remit  will  bo 
a  Pol^^toon,  which  needs  only  the  |K>wer  of  gemmation  to 
give  rise  to  those  composite  aggregations  whien  are  so  cha- 
Tsctoristie  of  the  g^oup. 

The  Polyzoie  type  itself  presents  five  snbordinite  modifi- 
cations in  the  five  principal  orders  of  the  group  >~the 
Qfclostomata,  Ctttutttomata,  CMeilottomaia,  Hippoertyiaj  and 
Pedieillinida. 

In  the  first  three,  the  body  of  the  Polyzoon  when  fnlly 
expanded  is  completely  straightened,  there  being  no  per- 
manent fold  or  inversion  of  the  integument.  In  the  lost 
two  there  is  such  a  permanent  inversioD. 

In  the  Cydo$tomaki  the  homy  or  calcareous  deposit  in  the 
iDtegument  of  the  abdomen  joins  the  soft  parts  by  an  even 
lereY  edge,  and  there  is  nothing  which  araves  as  a  cover  or 
operculum  for  the  retracted  Poljsoon. 

In  the  Qenottomata  S,  S)  the  margins  of  that  portion 
of  the  abdomen  which  is  inverted  in  the  retracted  state  an 
reduced  into  a  toothed  homy  sheath,  which  can  be  rettacted 
y  special  mufcles,  and  which  serves  as  an  operculum. 
In  the  CkeiloMomata  {fig.  S,  1)  the  homy  or  calcareous 
deposit  takes  place  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  hardened  in- 
teguments of  the  front  portion  of  the  hsmal  region  consti- 
tutes a  sort  of  lid,  regularly  articulated  upon  the  hinder  por- 
tion, and  provided  with  proper  occlusor  (and  perhaps 
levator  1^  muscles.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  anal  aper- 
tore  is  directed  awsj  from  this  lid  or  opercnlam. 

In  each  of  the  previous  divisions  tbe  tentacles  are  ar- 
ranged on  a  circular  disc,  or  lophophore,  of  whose  edges  they 
are  prolongations ;  but  in  the  great  majority  tA  the  Hip- 
poempia  (fig.  S;  3),  which  are  all  fre«fa-«-ater  forms,  the 
lopht^hore  is  so  produced  into  tvro  arms  on  the  amal  side  as 
to  assume  a  horse-sboe  diape.  It  is  important  to  consider 
this  in  connection  witii  the  peculiar  featnrea  presented  bj 
the  Brachiopoda. 

Thirdly,  we  venture  to  regard  the  peculiar  genus  Pedi- 
edli}ia  {fig.  2,  4)  as  constitntine  an  order  by  itself.  Essen- 
tially a  Polyzoon,  it  is  nevertheless  distinguished  from  all 
other  Polyioa  bv  the  circoinstancB  that  its  tentacles  an 
nnited  tojiether  by  a  membrane  into  a  cop,  whidi  cap 


is  never  protnided  br  beyond  the  general  bonadaiy  of  At 

body. 

The  CheUoatomaia  are  remaricable  for  poMeaing  tn 
kinds  of  moveable  appendages — Flabdlaria^  whip-like  pro- 
cesses, articulated  to  a  bulb  containing  muscles  by  vhich 
tbeyare  moved;  and  Avicidaria  or  bird's-head  jiroceuet 
{fy.  2,  6).  The  stmctare  of  the  latter  is  of  great  mUr«st 
in  a  morphological  point  of  view,  and  demands  pirticuUr 
attention.  They  consist  of  a  lai^r  piece,  <a  valve  (f), 
shaped  like  a  bird's  head,  and  prodnced  into  a  longer  or 
shorter  process  of  attachment,  to  which  a  smaller  vilv«>  {o\ 
representing  the  bird's  lower  jaw,  is  articulated.  Stallud 
or  sessile,  these  aviuulaxia  present  doling  life  an  incesunt 
snapping  action,  produced  by  the  alternate  contraction  of 
two  sets  of  moscl^,  which  arise  from  the  concavity  of  tlie 
'skull*  of  the  bird's  head  by  wide  fan-shaped  origini,  ud 
seem  to  be  inserted  by  narrow  tendons  into  the  ausUa 
articulated  valve.  The  one  tendon  (e)  is  inserted  into  tJie 
smaller  valve  in  front  of  the  line  of  articulation,  and  the 
other  (a)  behind  it,  and  therefore  by  their  alternate  letiui 
thejr  i^iie  and  depreaa  the  leswr  TalTe  npon  the  luger. 


I 


JByiietgerffa  fittaam. 
a,0Ta1sp«rti]rs:S,umt  sparture,  or  «xtrenilt]rsf  tlMliilwUM;^*ld'Kt« 
miuclce  of  Snuluopeda;  n,  oardinai  miuolw  of  Aadtj^pab;  f,  ptltdti 
y  jT,  pedlols  muKtcs  ;  f,  pwUt  giwKUoD. 

The  Sfwhiopoda. — Now,  if  we  compare  the  rebtire 
positions  and  mode  of  articuUtion  of  the  operculum  aiA 
cell  of  a  Cheilostomatous  Polyzoon,  or  of  the  two  valvei  of 
an  avicnlarium,  with  those  which  obtain  in  the  shells  of 
the  typical  £racAiopoda,  such  as  the  TerAralvlidt  and 
RhynchoneUida,  the  resemblance  will  be  found  to  be  very 
striking  ;  and  still  more  eo,  if  in  addition  the  arrangemeut 
of  the  muscles  be  taken  into  coniiideration.  In  such  > 
Brachiopod,  in  fact  {fig.  3),  the  shell  is  composed  d  t"'o 
valves — one  large,  excavated,  and  produced  into  a  canal  or 
tube,  through  which  a  pedicle  of  attachment  pa^sca ;  wb^le 
the  other  is  smaller  and  more  <tr  less  Battened.  The  tvo 
valves  are  articulated  together  by  means  of  a  socket  in  t^ie 
smaller  imlve  and  a  tooth  in  the  Iai;^r,  on  each  side,  Ibe  in- 
termediate apace  being  free,  just  as  the  operculum  ef  lb* 
Polyzoon  is  united  with  its  ceU,  or  as  the  lesser  valve  of 
aTicuIarium  is  articulated  vrilh  the  larger.  SolikeviM  il>^ 
anal  extremity  of  the  Brachiopod  is  turned  from  the  smallef 
valve.  Then  the  arms  of  the  Brachiopod  are  esaeotiAlly 
comparable  to  those  of  the  lophophore  of  a  Hippocrepiap 
Polyzoon,  except  that  their  direction  is  difierent ;  the  calci- 
fied supports  to  which  they  are  fixed  in  many  Braekiopo^h 
Kt9  so  variable  in  form  and  so  extensively  al»ent  in  oitient 
that  their  ezibtence  can  in  nowise  affect  the  homology  of  the 
parts.  Again,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  peilicIc 
muscles  (which  are  bowever,  in  all  probability,  as  Mr.  Hid- 
cock  has  shovm,  the  homolognes  of  the  ralracton  of  the 
Pofyaoa),  the  arrangement  of  the  other  muscles  ia  preciwly 
what  we  have  seen  to  obtain  in  the  avicnlarium :  the  ad' 
doctors  which  pass  from  the  larger  valve  to  be  inserted  into 
the  smaller,  in  fteat  of  ita  pmnt  of  support,  conespondicg 
preciselr  with  the  occlusor  muscles  of  the  avicBlanQm; 
while  the  cardinal  muscles,  which  arise  from  the  lup^ 
valve,  and  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  cardinal  Ff'X^.'!' 
the  smaller,  behind  the  point  of  suwort,  an  identicil  «itl 
the  divsricator  muscles  of  tlje  aviculuiura. 

The  existence  of  distinct  muscles  for  the  porpose 
ratimt  the  valves  of  the  shell  is  characteristic  of  the  P«>^ 
and  jSraah'efwb,  the  only  ap^oxinution  to  such  an  snuv** 
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BWDt  At  pMWDt  known  uuaag  tiw  ZamelKbrandUala  Iwiiig 
preMDtM     th«  Pholadei. 

Finally,  if  the  great  proportional  nse  of  the  Brachiopoi 
their  padimciU&ted  attachment,  their  thick  and  solid  abells, 
and  tneir  aimple  fonna,  be  tmni^t  forward  ai  a^nmenta 
against  the  view  we  take  of  their  essentially  pol^zoio  nature, 
we  wovld  remind  the  objector  of  tlie  like  opposition  in  sneh 
features  between  BoUmim  and  BfttryUm,  or  ApUdiun, 
among  the  Aseidiani. 

Two  prineipsl  modificttiwii  of  the  oommon  Brtchiopod 
plan  nra  to  b*  ohwrred.  In  the  Tenbratnliidm  and  Bfyn- 
AoadHdm^  asd  in  all  probability  in  their  extinet  alliw  the 

3nr^»ri3mt  OrUiidw,  and  Prointlida,  the  mnscles  are 
wvf%  anuged  in  three  wta-^Addnetor,  Cardinal,  and 
Fedancnlar.  At  the  same  time  tii*  mantle  (whose  homoI(wy 
with  the  {vodneed  «d^  cit  the  non-^tractile  part  of  ue 
abdomen  of  a  Polyioon  u  at  once  appreiriable),  th«i^  divided 
into  two  distinct  lobes  in  front,  is  eontinsoas  ud  entue  behind, 
that  is,  towards  the  peduncle.  A  still  mon  ronarkable  fea- 
ture in  their  organisation  is  that,  at  least  in  WaltUumnia  and 
BkyuehfmMa,  then  is  no  anal  ^pertur^  the  intestine  termi- 
nating in  a  coMmm,  diiettod  towaida  the  middle  of  the  laiga 
valTe. 

In  the  Onmiaia,  DiaemidcB,  and  LingUlida  the  mueles 
have  a  Terr  diffarent  anangement,  which  eonld  only  be  rm- 
dered  intallmble  by  detaitfd  description*  and  illustrations, 
as  the  faomofogies  of  these  mnscles  with  those  of  the  other 
division  are  not  yet  detennined.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle 
again  am  completely  separated  (i>Metfia,  langi^  Crania  f), 
and  the  intestine  opens  npon  one  dde  at  the  body  between 
these  ld>es.  There  are  no  teeth,  and  the  artimlation  of  one 
Talve  with  the  other  and  the  modes  of  attachment  vary 
remarkably ;  Lmgula  having  a  long  peduncle ;  Crania  being 
attached  by  the  mrfiue  of  its  lower  ralve ;  and  Diacina  hay- 
ing an  ap^nre  in  the  eoirespcmdiog  valve  throngh  which  a 
portion  of  the  adductor  passes,  and  spreading  out  at  its  ex- 
tremity into  a  sort  of  ping,  acts  as  a  pedicle. 

Neural  MotUuea, — The  Lamellibranehiata.  In  all  Mol- 
/wea  proper  the  neural  region  is  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  £foIluKoida,  and  there  are  always  three 
pairs  of  ganglia,  two  Cerebral,  two  Pedal,  and  two  Parieto- 
Splaochnic  (or  branchial).  The  especial  cbaiacters  of  the 
Xams^fiftrtMoUafti,  aa  modifications  of  the  Arche^pe,  are  the 
following  The  hmnal  region  is  well  developed  u  its  abdo- 
minal portiott,  bnt  forms  no  pmninent  sao-like  abdomen, 
into  which  the  viscera  enter  in  the  adult  condition.  Its 
edges  are  produced  into  extennve  paUial  lobes,  which  are 
ananged  on  each  aide  of  a  Imgitudinal  plane,  and  not  above 
snd^  below  a  horiuntal  one  (or  more  properly  before  and 
behind  a  transverse  one),  as  in  the  Braehicpoda.  The  month 
is  surrounded  by  a  fringe,  representing  the  tentacles  in  the 
Molliueoida  (as  may  be  well  seen  in  Peetm^fiq.  4,  4)  which 
is  produced  laterally  into  elongated  '  palps,  oat  is  totally 
unprovided  with  any  manducatory  apparatus.  The  intestine 
passing  from  the  stomach  either  forms  a  simple  loop  with  a 
secona  open  angle  directed  hnmall^,  or  this  loop  may  be 
much  coiled  and  convoluted :  the  intestine  finally  passing 
over  the  great  posterior  adductor  and  terminating  between 
the  lobea  of  the  mantie  behind  it. 

The  foot  may  be  more  or  leas  largely  developed,  bnt  never 
presents  any  clear  distinction  into  pro-  meso-  and  meta- 
podiain,.nnlesi  indeed,laa  we  we  inclined  to  snapee^tiie 
whole  free  iKntion  of  the  foot  of  the  LamlWxnmAwlta  onriit 
to  be  legarded  as  a  modified  metapodium.  Besides  the  p^al 
mnsdea,  the  Lamellibranchs  possess  one  or  two  characteristic  < 
mnscles — the  adductors,  which  approximate  the  valves  of 
the  shell,  add  whose  greater  or  less  derelt^ment  seriously 
afiecta  the  ultimate  form  of  the  animal. 

The  gills  deviate  but  littie  from  their  archetypal  form  and 
position  in  some  Lamellibranchs,  such  as  Trauma  and 
Peetm,  being  merely  thrown  downwards  by  the  development 
of  the  mantie.  In  Ifueula  {fig.  4,  3),  their  inner  edges  are 
united  jpoeteriorly,  bat  they  remun  comparatively  small.  In 
the  majority  of  Lamellibranchs,  however,  the  gills  are  exceed- 
ingly laige  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  consist 
of  two  double  plates,  which  are  united  with  the  mantie  and 
with  one  another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  pallial 
cavity  into  two  ehamben,  a  sapra-  and  Infra-branchial,  which 
commnnicate  only  by  the  passage  between  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  branchia  and  the  foot,  and  by  the  mnltitudinoaa  per- 
forationa  in  the  branchial  plates  themselvea. 

It  is  in  the  absence  of  external  organs  of  sense  or  of  any 
buccal  nuiticatoiy  apparatus,  and  in  the  peculiar  arrange- 


m«m  of  the  gills,  that  tiie  main  diffoenee  between  tlie 
Itoranatata  and  the  Qattmmoda  lies  j  and  hence  the  great 
resemblanee  which  the  ideal  aeetioo  of  a  typical  Lamelli- 


m,  oral  Kpmtara ;  I,  uwl  ^tortnn,  or  utrmnttr  of  tha  loUstliM ;  e,  muU 
ersui)  iDHitla;  r,  UUal  pftlpt;  ■  Mwl  rad  brmadilftl  ■Iphout;  I, 
bnuMblB ;  *,  veatricU ;  f ,  pMUl  gugUon ;  A,  ftntarlor  addaolor ;  B,  poa- 
tnior  sildaBlor. 

branch  bears  to  a  typical  Gasteropod.  Compare  {fig.  4)  4 
with  1,  3,  and  S. 

It  may  seem  at  first  nght  inconsistent  with  our  own  prin- 
ciples to  consider  as  neural  mollascs  these  Lamellibranchs, 
which  confessedly  have  the  principal  loop  in  the  intestine 
open  to  the  bsmal  aide.  But  the  position  of  the  larf^ely- 
developed  mantle,  completeljr  in  front  of  the  anal  aperture, 
and  the  direction  of  the  aortic  end  of  the  heart,  unchanged 
frvm  what  is  observable  in  the  Archetype,  are  sufficient, 
apart  from  developmental  considerations,  which  will  be 
adduced  by  and  bye,  to  prove  that  the  second  fiexure  of  the 
intestine  in  this  ease  is  to  be  coniidered  accidental,  the 
result  of  the  great  development  of  the  mesosoma,  to  serve  as 
a  chamber  for  the  viscera,  and  of  the  mlargement  of  the  great 
posterior  adductor,  thmsting  np  the  rectum  which  passes 
over  it. 

As  fat  the  leading  varieties  of  form  of  the  Lsmellibranehs, 
there  are  none  which,  in  reality,  depart  very  widely  from  tl»e 
Common  Plan.    Perhaps  Teredo  or  Phclat,  on  the  one 
and0f(ra<i,0D  the  other,  ^Jb}^x  m^<M^ty^<^ 
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fbmu,  th«  former  being  ai  nneb  at  possible  eltmgated  loogi- 
tndinally,  the  latter  attwung  the  extreme  of  concentration 
about  a  centre.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  reduction  of 
parts  to  a  ntinimnm,  as  shown  in  the  absence  of  a  second 
adductor,  and  of  any  foot  in  the  adult  state.  The  differences 
between  these  forma  are,  however,  decidedly  less  than  those 
which  maybe  observed  between  the  extreme  forms  among  the 
Cephalopoda  or  Oaiteropoda. 

llie  Pteropoda  and  Puimonaia. — The  Lamellibranchs  are, 
as  we  have  said,  curiously  exceptional  in  presenting  the 
general  features  of  the  Molauoa  pro^r,  without  that  singular 
I'uccal  apparatni  which  we  meet  with  in  all  other  membcra 
of  ^e  subdivision,  whether  neural  or  hKmal,  and  whose 
jwcnliar  nature  ia  described  below.  Agun,  they  are  excep- 
tional in  the  vast  develoinnent  and  aynunetrical  longitudinal 
division  of  their  mantle,  and  in  the  corresponding  division 
of  their  pallial  shell  into  two  pieces  or  valves— characters  we 
shall  not  meet  with  again  in  any  modification  of  the  Common 
Plan. 

Id  the  Pteropoda  and  Pulmonata  the 'mantle  is  never 
developed  into  such  lateral  lobes,  and  the  shell  to  which  it 
gives  nse  never  consists  of  two  pieces,  but  is  constituted  by 
a  single  mass,  which  either  has  tlie  form  of  a  flat  plate  or 
presents  some  modiflcatioo  of  a  cone.  Again,  the  foot  (or 
some  part  of  it)  is  always  well  developed,  presenting  no 
obvious  distinction  into  regions  in  the  Pulmonata  ;  but  in  tbe 
Pteropoda  often  exhibiting  a  well-marked  nieeo*  and  meta- 
podium,  and  always  presenting  a  characteristically  large  epi- 
podinm— an  organ  which  in  Uiese  Molluscs  conatitntei  the 
ao-called  *  wingB,'  from  which  thor  name  ia  derived. 

ptg.a. 


PUr«fOdaj~-\.  Prntumoitrmat,  S,  OUoion,  3,  Aj«At  (foot  Slid  bMd  011I7}. 
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There  is  usually  a  well-developed  mantle  in  the  Pteropoda 
and  Pulmonata,  and  its  walls  act  as  a  branchial  aurbee 
without  being  produced  into  true  gills — {Hyakeaf) — (he 
su-water  in  the  marine  Pteropoda  and  the  air  in  the  terres< 
trial  and  aquatic  Pulmonata  being  inspired  and  expired  into 
its  cavity. 

In  the  Pteropoda  in  general,  the  aperture  of  the  pallial 
cavity  and  that  of  the  anus,  are  situated  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  body,  in  accordance  with  the  neural  flexure  of 
the  intestine.  The  anal  aperture  however  is  osually  thrast 
to  one  side  of  this  surface,  and,  in  Limacina  aud  Spirtalie, 
this  lateral  tbrast  haa  taken  place  to  such  an  extent,  that  not 
only  the  anal  aperture,  but  that  of  the  mantle  cavity,  is 
thrown  up  completely  on  to  the  doiaal  nirface.  '  This  laterch 
dorsal,  or  dorsal  position  of  the  anal  and  respiratory  aper- 
tures, is  as  regular  in  the  Pulmonata  ai  it  ia  exceptioDai  in 
the  Pteropoda. 

In  the  Pteropoda  and  Puiaenata  some  most  important 
modifications  of  form  are  produced  by  the  greater  or  less 
development  of  the  mesosoma  on  the  one  hand  and  of  tbe 
mantle  on  the  other.  The  predominance  of  the  latter  is  to 
he  observed  in  such  forms  as  Cruets,  Cleodora,  Hyalcea,  and 
Helix;  while  the  former  may  be  seen  in  Pnernnodermon 
and  in  lAmax.  In  the  latter  the  mantle  is  very  small,  and 
u  Ibe  former  it  is  almost  if  not  entirely  absent ;  what  is 
onbnarily  considered  as  the  mantle  in  this  moUnsc  being 
u  fact  nothing  more  than  the  mesosoma.  The  lika  eon- 


founding  together  of  parta  lo  essentially  diffemt  hai  tik« 
place,  we  shall  find,  in  the  NtdibrimMata  and  in  ths 

Heteropoda. 

The  CepheUopoda.'^ln  the  Pteropod  forms,  PWaswdarsM 
and  Clio,  a  hood,  giving  off  long  processes  covered  with 
suckers  from  its  inner  surface,  sorroonds  the  oral  spertsr^ 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  corresponds  with  tbi 
propodinm,  whose  lateral  halves  have  united  over  the 
mouth.  If  the  like  process  were  to  take  place  in  a  Cnmit, 
but  to  a  greater  extent,  so  that  the  mouth  were  thmit  bid 
between  the  halves  of  the  mesopodium,  and  the  propodiosi 
and  meat^odinm  fonned  one  continnoni  teBtacnligmsi 
sheath  around  the  oral  aperture ;  and  if  at  the  auie  tins 
the  two  halves  of  tiie  epipodinm  nnited  jMsteriorlj  into  a 
fnnnel-diaped  tube,  the  Orurit,  so  fiu*  as  its  external  0^ 
nisation  goes,  would  no  longer  be  »  I*teropod,  bet  woaU 
have  become  a  Cephalopod.  Infect,  the  Cephalopodau^be 
derived  from  the  Archetype  1^  supposing  these  mofiificstioai. 
The  mantle  i«  always  well  developed,  and  its  cavity  incloM 
dne  or  two  pair  of  gills.  The  two  halves  of  the  epipocjinn 
are  united  beliind  into  what  is  called  the  funnel,  a  pecnliit 
apparatus,  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nuar 
Cephalopoda ;  and  in  the  majority  of  the  group  the  ndei  tl 
the  foot,  having  anited  in  front  of,  and  forming  a  complcii 
sheath  for,  the  head,  are  produced  into  eight  or  ten  pn- 
cesses,  the  so^alled  aims,  on  which  ara  set  the  acetsbola,  oc 
ancken. 


T*rtl«d  Ssettes  of  IMf 


«,  errt  spertwe ;  ^  M*!  ■pertiw,  or  •itrt^ly  of  tl*  ts*»*sj*iBi^ 


guigUa;  «n  fimuL 


Beyond  this  peculiar  arrangement  and  development  ofAj 
external  organs,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  chaisrten.**^ 
by  which  the  Cephalopoda,  as  a  class,  csn  be 
from  the  other  MoUwca,  Among  themselves  they  pr«» 
a  remarkable  harmony,  differing  chiefly  in  the  nonMrj" 
their  biancbiie,  in  the  Jntemal  or  external  positioB  «  >^ 
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•hell,  asd  -in  th«  natnn  of  tlie  appendages  ioto  which 
the  ed|^  of  tha  foot  an  modified— chancten  which  do 
not  attain  to  ordiiul  importuea  in  other  divinona  of  the 

Haring  thni  glanced  at  all  the  leading  modifications  of  the 
Neural  Plan,  we  may  next  torn  to  the  Haemal  Plan,  com- 
mencing with  ita  Molltucoid  modification  constitated  by  the 
Aacidioida  alone. 

The  Aaeidioida. — Ai  a  Mollaacoid  gnmp,  the  Ascidiaoa  are 
eharaeterieed,  in  the  first  place,  hy  the  radimentai^  condition 
of  their  whole  neural  re^on,  and  hy  the  redaction  of  their 
nerrona  system  to  a  single  mfra-cesophageal  ganglion.  Besides 
thast,  howeyer,  their  oiEaoisation  presents  ceiwn  characters 
which  ^mear  at  first  sight  vary  remote  from  snch  a  Common 
Flan  as  has  heen  desaibed,  and  hsrdly  dedocible  from  iL 
An  Ascidian.  in  foct,  is  usually  fixed  hj  one  extremity  of  its 
body,  and  presents  at  the  other  two  apertures.  One  of  .these 
leads  ioto  a  wide  cavity,  whose  entrance  is  fringed  with  a 
rarclet  of  tentacles,  and  whose  walls  (except  along  the  middle 
line  anteriorly  and  posteriorly)  are  perforated  by  innumerable 
ciliated  apertnres,  and  often  thrown  into  folds,  by  which 
their  saruce  is  greatly  increased.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
cavity — the  branchial  sac—a  second  wide  apertare  leads  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  invariably  presents  a  hamal 
flexure,  and  then  almost  always  bends  tiaCEwards  aenraUy  to 
terminate  in  a  second  wide  cavity.  This,  the  atriumt  whose 
more  external  portion  is  nsnally  termed  the  doaeOf  opeia 
externally  hv  the  second  or  cloacal  apertorei  and  extends 
along  each  nde  of  the  branchial  sac  as  to  its  median  line  of 
attsoimeiit— oommonicating  freely  wiUi  its  cavity  by  means 
of  die  small  ciliated  apertares  which  have  been  mentioned* 
The  single  ganglion  lies  between  the  onl  and  doaeal 
^mrtorea* 

Tit,  7. 


AmUtM^—l,  JkUmta.  f ,  OfntM^  9,  S^nyJUi.  4,  XaHsUas  sf  Ar«> 
fiara.   6,  OlavafuM.    S,  Safya.    7,  ApptiiMeulaiia. 

«,  oral  apntorc ;  h,  Bitftl  mpartnr*,  m  Om  wtnaltjr  of  Urn  lalratlM ;  i, 
eloMal  KiMRnro  iaS  atrtum; /, briDcbUl  mo;  f , bypo-phu^ogwd  Imu; 
m',  Ual ;  9,  geoinUft  ;  jr,  pedal  cauglU. 

Now,  in  what  manner  ia  this  form  derivable  from  the 
Archetype!  It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  pharynx,  large  in  the  Pofyzoa,  becomes  comparatively 
enonnous  in  the  Aiicidians  ;  while  the  tentacled,  which  were 
very  large  in  the  Pofyzoa,  are  in  the  Ascidians  comparatively 
small.  Next,  with  the  development  of  a  post-abiiomen,  the 
intestine  acqaires  a  htemal  flexure ;  bnt  instead  of  the  anal 
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aptfitQre  remwning  cm  fhe  hmnal  aid^  it  ia  bmt  nmid,  hy 
the  same  process  as  in  Spirudia  and  Idmaeinat  hut  in  the 
inverse  direction.  Snppose  with  all  this  that  a  manUe  has 
been  developed,  and  that  its  free  margin  remaining  small  and 
narrow,  has  followed  the  anna  to  the  neural  side,  while 
its  cavity  has  extended  np  on  each  side  of  the  pharynx 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  hsmal  surface  of  the  latter,  carry- 
ing to  a  great  extent  a  process  of  which  the  oatline  may  be 
■een  in  Qmitdia,  and  giving  rise  to  the  atrinm ; — imagine 
also  that  the  sac  thus  coDstitnted  externally  by  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mantle  (third  tnnic),  and  internally  by  the 
pharynx,  becomes  perforated  by  minute  apertures — and  the 
reanft  wonld  be  an  Ascidian. 

Snch  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Ascidian  type  ia  deriv* 
able  Sam  the  Common  Flan.  Of  thia  type  the  group  presenta 
three  snbordinate  modificatiims.  The  first  is  that  presented 
by  the  extraordinary  and  instructive  genus  Appendieularia 
{Jtff.  7,  7),  which  in  a  manner  represents  permanently  the 
larval  state  of  the  more  perfect  members  of  the  groap— 
swimming  by  means  of  a  long  rapidly-vibrating  tail,  like  toat 
of  a  tadpole.  In  AvpatdieiUana  there  is  no  cloacal  aper- 
tare or  atrium.  Tne  mouth  opens  into  a  wide  phuynx 
representing  the  branchial  sac  of  other  Ascidians ;  from  this 
a  gullet  leads  into  the  stomach.  The  narrower  intestine 
passes  from  the  stomach,  forwards  and  to  the  hmnal  surface, 
where  it  terminates  without  bending  downwards,  and  with- 
out being  surronnded  by  any  special  cavity.  Appmdicvlaria 
therefm  might  be  said  to  be  a  form  in  which  the  process  of 
modification  of  the  MoUuscan  Archetype  into  the  Ascidian 
Type  ia  ureatod  half  way. 

In  all  other  Aiddians  this  process  is  complete,  and  then 
is  a  distinct  cloacal  apertare  and  atrium ;  but  these  forms 
agun  may  be  arranged  under  two  great  sub-typical  modifica- 
tions^ according  to  the  development  of  the  branchial  sac 
relatively  to  that  of  the  post-Mdomen.  In  s«ch  forms  at 
CynAia,  BoUetuOf  Pan^Mora.  Botryllta,  the  branchial  sao 
attains  so  great  a  proportional  size  as  to  occupy  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  length  of  the  body,  the  intestine  lying 
on  one  side  of  it :  these  might  therefore  be  well  decoaunated 
Aieidics  Branchialea,  Branchial  Ascidians.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Clavelina,  Aplidium,  Pofyclin^m,  Salpa,  the  ali- 
mentary canal  lies  completely  behind  the  branchial  sac, 
whid)  is  proportionally  small,  and  these  might- therefore  be 
termed  Ateidim  InteHinale*,  Intestinal  Ascidians.  A  very 
complete  motnal  representation  will  be  foond  to  obtuD 
between  the  mAnbera  of  these  two  groups. 

Hamal  MoUutca, — In  passing  from  the  Htemal  MoUttt- 
coida  to  the  Hnmal  MoUtuca,  we  find  the  same  new  featores 
presenting  themselves  as  in  the  Nearal  Division,  the  transi- 
tion being  even  more  abrupt,  from  the  absence  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lamdlibranchiata.  In  all  these  MoUutca, 
in  fact,  there  is  a  more  or  less  well  developed  foot;  a 
distinct  head^  with  its  organs  of  sense  and  buccal  armature; 
and  three  pain  of  gao^ia — cerebral,  pedal,  and  parieto- 
splanchnic. 

The  modification  of  the  Common  Plan  ia  carried  to  a  less 
extent  in  this  than  in  the  Nearal  Division,  the  chief 
varieties  of  its  forms  depending  on  the  changes  in  the  shape 
of  the  shell  with  which  the  majority  are  provided ;  on  Uie 
greater  or  less  develooment  of  the  different  regions  of  tha 
foot;  bnt  most  of  all  ia  tlie  relative  proportions  of  the 
mesosomaand  mantle. 

If  we  divide  the  Hsomal  MoUuaca  into  two  great  grou^— 
the  one  ctmsisting  of  the  HeUropoda,  Scutibranckiata^ 
T^AidihranchiatGtf  Pedinibranchiata,  and  Cj/dobranchxatOy 
&milies,  which  are  most  intimately  allied,  and  which  are 
Mnnected  as  a  group  by  the  dioecious  arrangement  of  their 
reproductive  organs ;  and  the  other  of  the  NudibranehiaUt, 
2nfer<^>rxmch%ata,ssA  Teetibranchiata,  families  ia  like  man- 
ner united,  among  other  characters,  by  their  common  herma^ 
phrodiam,  then  we  shall  find  in  each  snch  group  two  ex- 
Uemes  of  form—the  one  resulting  from  the  great  develop- 
ment of  Uie  psUial  region,  the  other  from  that  of  the 
mesosoma.   In  the  Dioecious  Division,  jDenta^ium,  Verauhu, 
Atlanta,  and  the  ordinary  Peetin^tranchieUa  m&y  be  regarded 
as  examples  of  the  former  case;  and  in  the  Monoecioas 
Division  the  Jn/erobranchiata  and  Teetibranchiata ;  while 
the  mantle  becomes  rudimentary   or  absent  altogether 
in  the  Dimciooa  Firoloides,  in  the  Monacious  Pki/llirko9, 
and  the  Nudibranchiata  in  general,  where  the  region  from, 
which  th«  Bo-called  branchial  processes  arise,  and  which  is 
commonly  called  the  mantle,  is  not  the  homolpgue  of  the 
mantle  of  AtlaiUa  for  example,  ^t  ^f  i^  ^•^^t^^(3'^^ 
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Here,  u  in  Firoioidetf  constitatoi  th«  nuun  portion  of  the 
body. 


i^onlspertare;  i,  uiml  KiMrtnre,  or  tlw  extKmltjr  of  tto  lotcftlM ;  mi, 
nutlo ;  n«,  in«M^odlam ;  rp,  propodlua ;  «,  vantrida. 

The  foot  in  the  Moooecioas  Hiemal  McHutca  rarely  pre- 
Bents  any  special  development  of  its  different  r^ona,  ex- 
cept that  in  certain  forms — namely,  Aplysia  and  Otutero- 
pterxm — the  epipodinm  is  as  well  marked  as  in  the  Ptempoda, 
and  serrea  the  same  end  in  locomotion.  This  is  well  known 
in  Gasltropteron,  and  we  have  seen  a  tropical  Aplysia  '  fly  * 
throDgb  the  water  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  Fteropod 
woalddo.  These  epipodial  lobes  have  been  rreqaently  called 
mantle,  although  the  true  mantle  is  a  moat  distinct  and  ob- 
vioasstrac'tore. 

rig.  9. 


Foot  of  JVefWlrmdioMw-l,  7>vdw;  1, 3,  JTfltiM. 
«,  otal  apvtHie ;  «l,  nmspodlnm;  aif,  tnMopodiuB ;  jy,  propodlnm. 

In  the  Dicecious  gronp  the  epipodinm  is  never  well  de- 
veloped, presenting  itself  at  most  ander  the  form  of  little 
lobes  ana  processes — at  least  it  wonld  seem  probable  that 
the  neck-lappets  and  head-lappets  of  the  TnxAidcB  are  rudi- 
ments of  the  epipodimn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  this 
group  that  the  propodium,  mesopodiom,  and  metapodinm 
attain  their  most  complete  and  diatinct  form ;  as  in  Atlanta, 
where  the  propodinm  constitutes  the  anterior  flattened  fin, 
the  mesopodinm  the  rounded  sucking  disc,  and  the  metapo- 
dinm extends  backwards,  as  the  toil-like  lobe  which  oanioi 
ths  operculum.  In  Firotoidu  ve  find  that  tht  met^o^nm 


has  vanished,  and  the  metapodinm  has  taken  the  form  ef  i 
mere  filament,  while  the  propodinm  eonstitntct  the  giul 
swimming  fin. 

In  the  ordinary  Peetinibranehiata,  on  the  other  hand,  tt< 
foot  may  not  be  differentiated  into  its  sabdivisioni  at  all,  ilw 
metapodidm  being  marked  only  by  the  poaition  o(  the  opei- 
cnlam,  when  this  exists,  as  in  JBuecinum.  In  other  cases,  u 
in  0/mw  and  Sigtmtut,  a  Aeep  cleft  marka  off  a  very  dUtiQc; 
propodinm  from  the  eonjtnned  mesopodinm  anlmet^Kdinm; 
in  others,  as  in  Pteroceras,  the  metapodium  is  as  apecialued 
as  in  Atlanta ;  while  again,  in  such  forms  as  iVoA'ca,  the 
three  constituent  parts  are  distinguiahablfr—the  propodmn 
constituting  the  hood  in  front  of  the  head  ;  the  mesopo^nm 
the  creeping  disc ;  and  the  metapodium  the  operciuigeioH 
lobe.   (Ftp.  9.-2  and  S.) 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  those  modes  of  anangemut 
of  the  various  organs  of  the  Mollusca  which  conititnte  Um 
Common  Plan  of  the  gronp  and  the  subordinate  plans  of  iu 
leading  sabdivisions,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  pecaliati- 
ties  presented  by  these  organs  themselves,  or,in  other  vordi, 
those  more  striking  features  in  which  the  organs  of  tbi 
MoUtuea  differ  from  those  of  the  Fertcbrata,  Annulosa,  M 
Radiatd.  The  most  important  organs,  in  this  point  of 
are  those  of— 1,  the  Alimentary ;  2,  the  Circulatoiy ;  3,  the 
Respiratory  :  4,  the  Renal ;  and  ff,  the  Nervous  System.* 

1.  The  Alimentary  Organs,  in  cerbun  MoUtucOy  pmoit 
two  kinds  of  apparatus  which  are  met  with  in  no  other 
division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  first  of  these  is  tlut 
peculiar  manducatory  instrument  usually  called  the  '  ton^e,' 
which  is  possessed  by  all  the  MoUusea  proper,  except  ihe 
LamellibraiKhiata  i  and  for  the  first  description  of  wtuse 
true  structure  and  mode  of  action  we  are,  we  believe,  b- 
debted  to  Mr.  Thompson  (aee  article  '  Toneoe,'  in  the  '  Cyck- 
psedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology '),  ^though  the  orgia 
itself  had  been  mere  or  less  an  object  of  attentiou  ever  mx 
the  time  of  CuTier. 

riff.  10 


Tongtuof  AWte. 

1.  a  a,  Ihs  oirtlltgtnona  platai  wbleh  oonatitnto  lbs  poltov  orer  «b=4 
the  aUattc  plate  S, 6,  nipportiiiK  tha  mMm  of  l«eih  e,  plafi;  duid<«i« 
uteriorsnd  posterior  htMittoas  of  tiMintriiule  miuclr*  of  iha  iKap^  ' 
la  a  slda  view,  and  4  a  yiaw  from  mborc,  of  thsenttra  appusm 

The  tongue  is  essentially  composed  of  a  cartilaginotuniast 
with  a  pulley-ahaped  upper  and  anterior  surface,  whidi  piv- 
jects  from  the  bottom  of  the  oral  cavity.  An  elastic  pw 
plajrs  over  the  pulley,  and  is  attached  at  each  end  to  mnaela 
which  ariee  from  the  npper  and  lower  snrfoees  of  the  cartila- 
ginous mass.  Along  the  middle  line  of  this  elastic  pla(> 
snccesnve  transverse  series  of  strong  recurved  teeth  are  set 
— new  ones  being  continually  formed  behind  ai  the  old  are 
worn  away— in  a  sort  of  persistent  dental  sac. 

When  the  tongue  is  brought  into  play  it  is  protruded  hf 
appropriate  muscles  from  the  cavity  of  the  mauth,  and  itt 
extremity  is  firmly  applied  against  the  body  to  be  rvpei 
The  superior  and  inferior  sets  of  muscles,  which  are  iii««W 
into  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  elastic  plate,  now  contract 
alternately,  and  the  resulting  action  is  prccisdy  that  of  a 
circular  saw.  It  is  by  means  of  this  apparatus  that  tba 
Camivoroui  MoUuaca  bore  through  the  shells  of  the  asimali 
upon  which  they  prey  ;  and  perforated  ahelU,  which  h«w 
been  thus  emptied,  abound  on  every  coast. 

The  other  appendage  of  the  alimentaty  canal  peculiar,  w 
for  as  we  at  present  know,  to  the  Molhuca,  is  what  is  teriKa 
the  Crystalline  Style,  a  transparent,  usually  elongated  bodr, 
which  projects  by  one  end  into  the  stomach,  and  is  lodera 
for  Uie  rest  of  its  extent  in  a  sac  formed  by  a  diverticnlom  of 

•  On  llnlU  pTMlnds  the  AonddonUoo  oT  ths  tonmata^aad  f"*"* 
yttua*,  wboss  pwUariUis,  bomnr,  anJamtaOnMr  HsOimm. 
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that  (urgu.  Tha  (^lUlline  Style  iifimndiaagnat  niuabw 
of  lAmelUbaneha  (to  which  groav  it  has  nzraeonsly  hesn 
•apposed  to  be  confined),  bat  nan  hitherto  bem  observed  in 
only  a  few  Fectinibranch  MoBhko,  sach  as  Pitroetraa, 
StrambHgf  Siwkut,  and  JTwrcr.  Its  function  ii  wholly 
nnknown. 

Among  the  alimentary  appendages,  the  Liver  in  one  gnrap, 
the  Ascidians,  departs  snfficiently  from  the  ordinary  plan  to 
deserve  particular  notice.  In  these  animals  (jSg.  7,  No.  4,  t) 
it  always  consists  of  a  series  of  narrower  or  wider  anastomosing 
tDbolea,  commencing  in  csca  npon  the  onter  surface  of  the 
intestine,  which  they  envelop  in  a  dose  network,  and 
tenniaating  by  »  narrow  dnct  in  the  stomach.  In  the 
BotryUid<B  the  hepatic  tobules  are  remai^bl^  wide, 

S.  The  nature  of  the  Cinmlatory  System  in  the  Moilutca 
is  at  present  in  some  respects  a  vexed  qaesUon,  more  especi- 
ally as  zegarda  the  impwtant  point  whether  they  possess  a 
true  closM  syitem  of  vessel*  or  not.  Withont  entering  into 
any  discossion  of  the  vaiioas  aignmenta  need  on  both  sides 
of  a  diapnte  which  ii  in  some  respects  verbal,  we  ma^  be 
permitted  diortly  to  state  our  own  eonclnnons  on  the  subject. 

In  the  J*olvxoa  there  are  no  special  circolating  organs,  if 
we  except  the  cilia  with  which  the  periviaceru  cavity  is 
often  lined,  and  which  keep  op  a  continual  current  in  the 
perivisceral  finid ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  an;^  one  will  inaist 
that  in  them  the  perivisceral  cavity  ii  not  a  anrai^  bnt  haa  a 
tmly  venoni  lining  membrane. 

In  the  AteidioM  there  is  a  heart,  bnt  it  is  a  nmple  mus- 
cular sac,  open  at  each  end^  and  possessing  the  extraordinary 
power  of  reversing  the  direction  of  its  contractions,  and 
tbns  circulating  its  blood  first  in  one  way  and  then  in  the 
impolite.  The  blood  thos  poured  out  is  driven  throngb 
channels  in  whidi  aasoredly  no  sepanta  lining  membrane  is 
demonstiable.  Indeed  it  is  difficut  to  comprehend  how  any 
one  with  a  living  Asddian  under  his  mleioscope  can  question 
that  here,  at  any  rate,  the  drcnlaUon  takes  place  through 
laeunatt,  and  not  uirough  vessels  with  distinct  mils. 

In  the  Braehiopoda  a  very  remarkable  vascular  system 
has  been  said  to  exist,  consisting  of  two  hearts  (in  Bhjfn- 
chunella  of  four),  each  composed  of  an  auricle  and  a  ven- 
tricle ;  the  former  being  in  free  communication  with  the  peri- 
visceral venous  sinuses  (perivisceral  cavity,  nobu),  while  the 
latler  ends  in  an  aorta,  whose  branches  undergo  a  regular 
distribution.  Such  is  the  circulatory  system  in  the  £r»- 
eAiopoda  according  to  Professor  Owen  ;  hut  our  own  inqairies 
have  tended  to  strengthen  very  greatly  the  doubts  first  raised 
by  Mr.  Hancock  as  to  the  tme  nature  of  this  soHulled  cir- 
culatory system.  It  fact  these  inquiries  lead  us  to  doobt 
■whether  the  so^allad  'faeazts'  of  the  Braehiopoda  have 
anything  at  all  to  do  ^th  the  drcnlating  system ;  iuasmnch 
as,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  no '  attmes ' 
are  given  off  from  tlie  a[dce8  of  the  *  ventricles,'  ai  haa  been 
said,  and  think  it  more  than  probable  that  they  open  ex* 
temally.  Secondly,  there  is  ne  evidence  at  present  either 
indirectly  from  structure  or  directly  from  observation  during 
life,  that  the  so-called  '  hearts '  of  any  firachiopod  are  con- 
tractile. Thirdly,  the  multiplication  of  Uieae  hearts  to  foor 
in  BAynchtmella  seems  not  a  little  to  militata  against  their 
cardiac  nature. 

We  may  fiurly  conclude  then  that,  for  the  present,  the 
nature  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  Braehiopoda  mutt 
be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 

Afoilutca  Pnmtr. — The  doctrine  first  advocated  by  M. 
Milne-Edwards  that  in  these  Mollasestfae  drenlaling  system 
is  always  more  or  less  incomplete,  has  nut  with  a  wide 
acceptance,  bnt  dso  with  no  small  oppontiML  So  fiv  as  the 
minute  tnnspsrentMollnso,  which  can  be  sabmitted  to  direct 
micraecopical  observation  during  life,  are  concerned,  we  do 
not  understand  how  the  truth  of  M.  Milne-Edwards's  doc- 
trine can  be  questioned.  If  the  term  '  venous  lining  '  is  to 
have  any  meaning  but  a  non-natural  one,  assuredly  it  cannot 
be  said  with  tmUi  that  anything  of  the  kind  exists  in  the 
sinuses  of  firtMdet,  or  of  Atlmaaf  or  ia  those  of  the 
I'teropoda. 

In  the  larger  Molltuea,  on  the  other  hand,  much  depends 
on  the  verbiU  question — wliat  is  the  definition  of  a  '  vein,' 
or  '  venous  membrane  ? '  If  a  lamina  of  connective  tissue 
separable  from  the  surrounding  parts  be  a  venous  wall,  then 
doubtless  the  venous  blood-channels  of  many  Lamellibranehs 
and  Gasteropods,  and  perhaps  of  all  Cephalopoda,  are  Tana. 
If  on  the  other  hand  a  greater  histolo^cai  difierentistioa 
corresponding  to  that  which  eidsta  in  the  VtHAreta  be  r^ 
qn^vd  to  constitute  a  vein,  svidoice  of  tho  exiatenee  of  anjr- 


tbiilg  of  the  kind  in  the  greater  propwtion  of  the  venous 
blood-obaimels  of  these  creatazea  is  at  present  wanting. 

As  regards  the  grosser  straetun  of  the  circulatory  ^at»* 
toB  in  the  MoUiuea  pn^,  it  may  be  observed  mt,  m  the 
LameUibram^ata  there  is  either  a  single  anride  and  a  single 
ventricle  {Ostraa),  a  single  ventricle  and  a  donble  auricle 
(most  Lamellibranehs),  or  two  snridea  and  two  ventricles 
(Area).  In  all  other  Mottmoa,  exc^  the  CepkaUipoda, 
there  is  a  sinsle  auricle  and  a  wag}*  ventricle.  In  the 
Cq^al(>ooda  the  heart  is  essentially  umilar  to  that  of  the 
Luneilioranchstinasmneh  as  it  consists  (in  the  ZHSranehtata) 
of  a  single  ventricle  and  of  two  contractile,  so-called 
'  Branchio-Cardiac  Veins,'  which  represent  the  two  anrielea 
of  the  Lamellibranehs,  The  circulation  in  these  oreatnres 
is  assisted  (at  hast  in  loligo  wudia,  in  which  we  lately 
had  opportuaitias  ti  eonvindng  ourselves  of  the  &ct},  not 
tmly  by  the  rsgnlar  eantiaetion  of  tha  so-called  *  btK»lual 
hauta,  which  an  dilatations  tha  affmnt  InaiiAial  v«n% 
bnt  hj  that  of  the  gjlls  thMOselffla. 

The  nature  of  tha  so-called  Pericardium  in  the  Molhuea 
haa  been  mndi  misanderstood.  It  is  most  important  to  re- 
eolleet  that  in  no  case  is  there  evidence  of  its  being  a  dosed 
aenms  sa^  cconparahle  to  the  pericardium  of  the  higher 
anisaals.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  it  has  been  examined 
with  snffident  care  {Lamdlibramdiialat  Ptertpoda,  S«len>' 
peda,  AWrfsttwaeAiflia,  and  OiiAakpoda)t  it  has  been  found 
to  be  a  blood-ainas,  which  in  some  cases  (PUropodOf 
O^iiaiopoda  (t),  ZaaMtfOnmeMita  (!>,  and  Btttr^oda) 
communicatee  with  the  exterinr  by  tu  mediation  of  the 
zenal  organ. 

3.  The  Ites[nntory  Fnnctini  is  perfimncd  by  modifica<- 
tkns  <tf  several  distiaet  parts  in  ^e  MoUiuoa.~-l.  By  the 
gtnonl  Bu&e*  oi  the  paiUial  cavity,  which  m^  bo  more  a 
less  adaptively  modified :  this  kind  of  tespiiatoay  onan  is  to 
be  found  ia  the  Braehiopcda,  Pteropoda,  and  PmmoMda, 
i.  By  specisUy  mo^ed  paiti  of  the  walls  of  the  pallia] 
cavity  into  tine  ^Us :  the  whole  tendency  of  the  modifieatitai 
of  fmn  which  these  sills  undergo  is  to  increase  their  sn&ee^ 
and  this  ad,  generally  speaking,  is  efieeted  in  one  of  three 
ways «  By  the  development  of  simple  prooessesi  as  in 
Paklla  otAUanta.  i.  The  simple  processes  become  rami- 
fied, so  that  the  gill  eventually  connsts  of  a  stem  with  lateral 
branohes,  and  thase  again  may  be  subdivided  into  smaller 
and  smaller  htiaeh]et^~P€etiMibranehiatauidCkpktU0fioda, 
0.  In  the  Lamdtibnmehiata  each  gill  essentially  consists  of 
a  stem  with  lateral  undivided  branches,  and  in  such  forms 
as  f^^oNta  and  Nvcuta  {fig.  4,  No.  3,  f) !  the  brandua 
have  predsdy  this  stmetore.  In  NuouUt  the  lateral  branches 
an  oonpaiatively  shor^  hot  in  ilV^^wiM  they  are  mndi 
knger.  in  Pnttn  they  tnra  up  at  their  free  ends  npon 
thanadves  and  fnrin  a  doee  loop,  so  that  the  free  end  takes 
a  posttion  near  the  fixed  wtremifr  i  at  the  same  time  lateral 
processes  are  given  off  from  the  nanches  which  unite  and 
connect  them  together  W  a  very  loose  and  open  vascdar 
networic.  Each  gill  has  tnns  becomes  flattened  poach,  com- 
pletely open,  both  laterally  and  superiorly  ;  the  sida  of  the 
pouches  are  very  open,  and  are  constituted  superficially  br 
the  psiallel  produced  and  reflected  portions  of  the  gill- 
branches,  and  more  deeply  by  the  very  loose  networic  formed 
by  the  anastomonng  lateral  processes.  Now,  if  we  sniqiose 
that  the  reflected  portion  of  the  outer  gill-ponch  adheres  to 
the  msntle,  while  the  reflected  portiw  of  the  inaw  gill- 
poucb  remains  free  <m  each  side  of  the  foot,  but  adheres  to 
Its  fellow  bdiiad  the  foot,  thos  forming  a  ctnnpl^  partition 
Bcroas  the  pdlial  cavity,  tbe  deep  vasdilar  network  Mcomiiu; 
vny  clos^  and  ghring  off  verticd  septa,  by  ifi^iich  the  poncE 
becomes  divided  into  sneeesdvs  antero-posteriw  ehambers  % 
then  the  result  will  be  such  a  gill  as  we  meet  with  ia  tha 
Oyster,  the  Unio,  and  the  great  majority  of  Zam^i* 
bratuhiata.  The  minute  structure  of  these  bmnchisB  sbik- 
ingly  resembles  that  of  the  branchial  sac  <^  the  Ascidians, 
SB  has  been  ions  since  pointed  out  by  Siebold  and  othen, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  prevdent  idea  that  the  two  organs 
srs  homologous.  Stroctard  resemblance,  however,  is  in 
itself  no  true  basis  for  the  establishment  of  homologies,  and 
here  there  are  abunduit  means  of  demonstrating  the  resem- 
blance to  be  simply  andogicd.  9.  The  'brancbiis*  of  the 
J^udiiranehiata  again  doobtlesa  snbserm  respiration,  but 
th^  are  devdoped  from  the  mesosoms,  and  cmtdn  tha 

r!o-hepatic  ]^ocesses  of  the  alimentary  cand— featares 
which  they  are  essentidly  distin^ished  from  tme 
giiis.   4.  The  branchid  sac  of  the  Ascidians* is,  as  we  have 
shown,  a  modification  of  thegi^[it¥^i!^4lja0^g4]@g 
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the  ^lli  of  Bahei  (especially  Amphioxvi)  mora  than  any 
■tractiLTe  to  be  foana  is  other  JnvertArala  (the  nearest 
approximation  perhaps  is  in  the  eloacal  branchia  of  Neump- 
teroiu  Larro  and  of  some  Annelids).  Like  the  wall  of  toe 
gill-ponch  of  LanuUibranchiata,  that  of  the  branchial  sac 
of  the  Ascidiana  is  fondamentally  composed  of  two  elements 
— &  saperfieial  strong  framework  of  branchial  ban  corre- 
qrandiDg  with  the  'gill-branches,'  and  a  deeper  vascnlar 
network  connecting  these.  The  more  obvious  peculiarities 
in  the  stmctore  of  the  branchial  aac  of  Ascidians  are 
prodoced  by  the  plaiting  of  its  wall  into  the  ao-ealled 
bnutchial  iddtj  viiieh  may  wy  in  nnmber  &wn  four 
(C^^ia)  to  a  nnmber  ao  great  that  the  wall  (tf  the  aso 
appean  crimped  (PhaUuna}^ 

4.  The  Renal  Oi^ans. — The  existence  of  a  special  organ 
for  the  nrinary  secretion  has  now  been  demonstrated  in  all 
the  great  diviaiona  of  the  JfoUuata  except  the  Polysoa  and 
BrtuJiiopodtL.  The  essential  feature  of  the  moUnscan  kidney 
is  the  deposition  of  a  qoantity  of  nrinary  excretion  beneath 
a  free  surface,  which  in  all  aquatic  MoUutoa  is,  by  some 
means  or  other,  freely  bathed  with  water.  In  PkaUuna, 
for  instance,  minnte  rounded  sacs,  each  clothed  with  a  delicate 
spitheliam,  and  containing  one  or  many  concretions,  are 
scattered  over  the  intestine  immediately  boieath  the  lining 
of  the  atrial  cavity.  It  is  probable  that  the  constant  current 
letting  throng  this  cavity  carriea  away  s^une  portion  of 
the  Kcretiim;  bnt  the  greater  part  wnaa  to  rBmain^and 
eventually  coats  the  whole  parietal  surface  of  the  atrium. 
Here  the  secreUng  part  of  the  apparatus  appears  to  be  ont 
of  proportion  to  the  excretory.  In  the  Pteropoda  and 
BeUropoda  the  reverse  relation  would  appear  to  obtain.  In 
these  animals,  in  fact,  the  concretions  have  not  yet  been 
detected ;  bnt  the  excretory  apparatna  ia  an  elongated  sac, 
which  opena  at  one  end  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  and  at  the 
other  communicates  vrith  the  pericardial  blood-iinns.  The 
■ac  contracts  rhythmically  and  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
the  blood  in  contact  with  its  delicate  vralla  must  be  very 
effectually  washed.  How  far  the  internal  communication 
with  the  blood-sinuses  is  available  for  the  aame  end,  is  not 
at  wesent  understood.  In  the  Ixmidlibramckiata  (at  least 
in  Unio)  the  pericardial  sinus  is  connected  anterioriy  with 
the  internal  cavities  of  two  spongy  bodiaB— the  glands  of 
Bojanni-~in  which  a  great  quantity  of  coneretionaiy  matter 
may  be  detected ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  onter  surfaces  of 
these  glands  lie  in  a  cavity  which  admits  the  water  freely 
b^  an  opening  placed  anteriorly  close  to  the  genital  aperture. 
Ihis  cavity  clearly  correspond  with  the  contractile  sac  of 
the  Pteropoda  and  Heteropoda,  but  no  evidence  of  con- 
tractility has  yet  been  observed  in  it,  or  in  the  renal  oi^an 
itself.  Keber  also  denies  that  any  direct  communication 
exists  between  the  interior  of  the  kidneys  and  pericardial 
iinna  and  the  onter  sac,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make 
•ore  of  this.  However  this  may  be,  the  arrangement  of  the 
kidney  in  Unio  is  very  interesting,  from  ite  close  analogy 
vith  uribat  obtains  In  the  Cephalopoda,  where  the  '  serous 
cavities,*  whidi  open  at  the  oaso  of  the  gills  and  contain 
the  peenliar  apongy  venous  appendages  aUached  to  one  of 
their  waUs.  corree^d  exactly  with  the  excretory  sacs  of 
the  iMmeuibrandiiata,  while  ue  spongy  appendages  them- 
selves are  but  the  glands  of  Bojanas  in  another  form.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  of  the  description  of  the  structure  of 
the  renal  organ  in  Nttdibranehiata  and  ^ecte'nt&nmcsii'ato, 
bnt  it  might  readily  be  shown  to  resemble  in  all  essential 
pointe  that  of  the  Lamdlibranchiata  and  Ceph(d»poda. 

6.  The  nervous  system  of  the  Jfo/Zuaea.— The  Molluseoida 
and  the  MolluMea  reKpectively  present  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment in  the  general  arrangement  of  their  nervous  apparatus, 
which  conaiiita  in  the  Pdgeoa  and  Aiddioida  of  a  single 
Sanson  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  neural  region  of  the  body ; 
ui  Uie  former  case  between  the  oral  and  anal  apertures,  in 
the  latter  between  the  oral  and  eloacal  apertures.  In  the 
Sra^epoda  the  nature  of  the  nervona  system  ia  only  known 
with  certainty  in  the  Tenbrattdi^,  where  it  eonsisU  of  a 
migle  elongated  ganglion  having  the  aame  portion  as  in  the 
Pofytoa,  sending  on  each  side  a  commissural  branch  to  sur- 
round the  month,  and  givine  off  uunerons  branches  to  the 
mantle.  In  the  Brachiopoda  no  distinct  oritans  of  sense 
have  yet  been  observed,  but  in  the  Hippocrenian  Pofysoa  a 
httle  tongue-shaped  organ  projecting  from  uie  lopbophore 
to.the  ganglion,  probably  represents  the  'hingnet  *  of 

k-  ™'''^'"'*'  *D  organ  whose  function  is  not  known,  but 
Which  probobhr  performs,  in  conjunction  with  the  ciliated 
n^i  the  part  ofanngan  of  sense.  The  '  ciliated  sac '  is,  ai 


its  name  imimei,  essentially  a  amall  ciliated  poaeb  planl 
between  \ht  mil  and  of  the  hypopharyngail  bud  ind  tha 
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cirdet  of  tentacles.  In  the  Qftithia,  PkaUmtia,  &«.,  it  In- 
comes [enlarged  and  twisted  upon  itself,  so  that  its  margu 
frequently  presents  a  very  elegantly  convoluted  psttcm, 
;^.ll,8,c«.  In  this  form  it  was  described  by  Savigo;  u 
the '  Tnbercule  Ant^rienre.*  In  Appe$tdietUaria  and  ia  ibe 
Saha  an  otolithic  sac  is  also  attached  to  the  ganglion. 

In  all  the  MoUusca  proper  the  nervous  system  pieacDii  > 
remarkable  nniformity  as  te  its  central  elements,  and  remiA- 
able  differences  in  their  arrangement.  There  are  eiieatiall? 
three  pur  of  ganglia : — 

1.  The  Cerebral,  which  anpply  the  eyes  and  ol&ctNT 
organ,  and  give  off  the  nwrei  to  the  buccal  pq^vhm 
they  exist 

S.  The  Pedal  Ganglia,  which  supply  the  foot  with  navH, 
and  always,  save  in  Htteropoda  and  perh^  aomi  Nodi* 
branchs  (where  the  exception  is  very  poaaibly  onlyappanat), 
give  off  the  nerves  to  the  auditory  vesicles. 

3.  The  Parieto-Splanchnie  Ganglia,  which  snpplr  tw 
hsmal  region  of  the  body  and  many  of  the  viscera. 

There  are  never  more  than  two  pedal  and  two  cerebnl 
ganglia,  bnt  the  parieto^planchnic  centres  would  seem  to  be 
capable  of  'alm<Hit  indennite  multiplication.    These  Dinlii- 

?lied  centres  however  may  be  reduced  to  twa  cla»e>-" 
arietal  Ganglia,  which  give  nerves  to  the  sides  of  the  bo^/t 
and  Visceral  Oanttlia,  which  supply  the  heart,  bianduM, 

The  accompanying  diagiamatic  figures  of  the  bbhoim 
systems  of  Molluscs  of  Jl  classee,  m  which  tbeCettl"" 
Ganglia  are  marked  the  Pedal  jr,  and  the  Fariato-Splsneft- 
nie  f,  will  render  the  great  changes  of  position,  while  tn* 
essential  parts  remain  the  same,  obnoai  without  Isitiwr 
description. 

For  the  or^na  of  sense  of  theifbfitcaeapn^««*>'* 
refer  to  the  aiticles  Conohifbra,  Gastkkopoda,  &c. 

4.  The  DevetoynufU  o/ t/u  MoUvtec—lboae  eoacepi'MJ 
which  the  philosophical  anatemiitt  comprehends  und'f 
name  of  Archetypes,  or  Common  Plans  of  Aninial  ''"^ 
must  always  present  a  certain  value  and  interest  to  '^^'"^ 
regard  anatomy  ai  lomething  mwi^than  an  e»rcii*«  ^ 
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inemoty ;  bot  the  amoant  of  the  value  of  snch  conceptions, 
and  of  their  beneficial  influence  on  the  forward  progrei>8  of 
science,  depends  entirely  on  tbe  extent  to  which  they  em- 
brace the  whole  anatomical  pecoliaritiei  of  a  group  of  ani- 
mals.  Now  animals,  like  all  living  beings,  not  only  are,  bat 
become  ;  and  their  anatomy,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  to  be  obtained,  not  merely  by  the  study  of  their  structure 
(which  is  Uieir  final  anatomy),  but  also  by  that  of  their 
development,  which  is  the  anatomy  of  the  successive  states 
tbroDgo  which  they  pass  in  attaining  their  final  condition. 
Now  the  Archetype  or  Common  Plan  professing  to  be  the 
onbodiment  of  the  most  general  propoiitioas  which  can  be 
•nnndated  with  r^ard  to  the  anattnny  of  the  group,  its 
validity  will  depend  upon  its  embraciog  both  structural  and 
devdopmaital  uets.  If  it  neglect  either  of  these,  it  will  be 
theoreticalljr  imperfect,  and  will  nm  the  risk,  at  any  rate,  of 
being  practically  eironeoas.  Before  the  publication  of  Von 
Bar's  great  work,  and  unfortunately  too  often  since  theu,  the 
extant  notions  of  archetsrpes,  unity  of  organization,  &&,  were 
open  to  precisely  this  objection,  their  anthors  having  con- 
tented themselves  with  devising  hypotheses  to  fit  the  ucts  of 
adult  structure,  without  conceniing  themselves  whether  their 
hypotheses  would  or  would  not  also  fit  the  facts  of  develop- 
ment. Hence  the  infinite  variety  of  baseless  speculations  of 
the  '  Natnre-philosophie  *  school ;  in  botany,  the  unlimited 
and  quite  gratuitous  demands  upon  '  abortion  and  fiitton  *  of 
parts  which  Schleiden  has  so  josUy  ridicnled;  in  zoology 
coch  notions  as  that  a  Cephalopod  is  avertelnftta  animal 
doubled  upon  itaelf,  that  ao  Insect  ia  a  vertebrate  animal 
with  he*  nbs,  &o. 

It  ia  preeisely  on  this  footing  however  that  at  present  oui 
Common  Plan  or  Archetype  of  the  Molliuca  stands.  We 
have  before  us  the  evidence  which  might  perhaps  have  satis- 
fied Geoffrey  and  Oken.  Given  our  plan  and  certain  laws  of 
modification,  and  all  known  moUuscan  forms  may  be  derived 
from  it ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  evidence 
which  would  alone  have  satisfied  Von  Bar,  the  evidence  of 
development,  justifies  the  view  which  has  been  taken ;  how 
far,  in  fact,  our  hypotheiia  ia  capable  of  being  elevated  to  the 
digiiity  of  a  theory. 

To  this  end  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  to  show  that  every 
Mollusc  has  at  one  time  the  archetypal  form,  and  is  subse- 
quently modified  into  its  pernstent  condition  ;  to  maintun 
«neh  a  proposition  it  would  be  neeesaaiy  greatiy  to  simplify 
(Uiongh  not  essentially  to  alter)  the  archetype,  and  thus  to 
do  away  with  a  grent  part  of  its  utility  in  exhibiting  the  ten- 
dencies of  every  Mollusc.  All  that  sppears  to  be  really 
necessary  is  to  show  : — first,  that  no  moUuscan  form  presents 
features  in  its  development  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  archetype ;  and  secondly,  that  tbe  kind  of  modifications 
which  have  been  supposed  to  take  place  in  tbe  cooversion  of 
the  archetype  into  tbe  ipedal  types  are  aueh  as  actually 
occur. 

The  first  stage  of  development  of  the  MoUusea  resembles 
that  of  other  animals.  The  yelk,  at  first  a  homogeneous 
mass,  undergoes  tbe  process  oi  division  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  its  outermost  layers  eventually  becoming  converted 
into  a  blastodermic  layer,  the  plastic  material  out  of  which 
the  f  nture  animal  is  modelled. 

In  the  MoUuKoida  the  rounded  or  oval  embryo  thos  formed 
either  becomes  covered  with  cilia  and  swims  away  as  a  free 
form  (Po^^oa  Bi-aehiopodaf)t  or  it  gives  rise  from  one 
portion  of  its  surface  to  a  Ions  fin-like  muscular  process 
(Jig.  12,  I.  1.),  by  whose  rapid  vibration  it  is  propelled 
(Ateidioida,  in  great  part).  With  what  organ  of  the  JHot- 
iuKo'it  this  'tail'  or  'fin'  of  the Ascidian  larva  homologoosl 
This  is  a  very  difficult  point  to  ascertain,  as  the  tail  arises 
before  the  regions  of  the  animal  are  differentiated.  At  first 
lit^bt  one  mi^t  be  tempted  to  consider  it  as  a  modification 
of  the  velum  of  the  embryos  of  the  Mollusca  proper ;  but 
its  relation  to  the  middle  of  the  neural  surface,  and  its 
insertion  close  behind  tbe  ganglion,  which  may  be  readily 
observed  in  later  stages,  appear  rather  to  indicate  that  it  is 
the  homologne  of  the  foot  proper,  and  probably  of  the 
metapodium,  as  this  is  the  portion  of  the  foot  which  in  the 
Molmsca  appears  first. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  MoUtacoida  tliere  can 
be  no  queation  that,  as  regards  the  Polytoa,  the  neural  region 
soon  almost  ceases  to  grow,  the  further  increase  of  the  body 
taking  place  by  tbe  disproportionate  development  of  the 
hssmu  region,  which  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
body  of  the  adult  animal,  and  presents  the  surface  by  which 
it  becomea  fixed.   Again,  simple  inspection  ii  sufficient  to 


show  that  the  intestine  extendi  into  the  great  abdomen  thai 
developed  ;  that  it  acquires  herevrith  a  neural  flexure  ;  that 
the  tentacles  are  produced  from  the  ma^ns  of  its  oral 
aperture;  and  that  the phaiynx acquires  a  large  proportionate 
lue. 
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a,  oral  aperton ;  I,  aaai  aparinre,  or  ntnm\ty  of  tbe  InttsHiu ;  i,  do* Ml 
apwinnuidatrltiiiiCasetdlKiu) ;  ip, eplpodlom  ;  nU, nMtuodtmD  ;  t.bno- 
pbuTDgaal  band  (AuldUiu) ;  m,  mautla :  t",  •",  anml  and  DTMiehlal  alpboM 
(£«M(Ui»ratMAiMa) ;  I,  braaeliln  ;  A,  aatttiat  addnetor  flamMirattaSala) ; 
^,  porieiiar  sddiwliir. 

In  the  Ateidioida  the  neural  r^on  remains  in  a  like 
mdimentary  condition,  the  hnmalr^on  undergoing  a  similar 
disproportionate  growth ;  bnt  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
ascertain  from  the  study  of  development  whether  this  bsmal 
outerowth  is  formed  behind  tbe  anus  or  before  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  intestine  has  acquired  its  complete  hmnal  flexure  when 
its  parts  are  first  distinguishable. 

In  tbe  youngest  state  in  which  tbe  different  otgana  art 
distinguiEbable,  tbe  intestine  is  almost  entirely  bent  up  on 
to  the  hiemal  side  of  the  body ;  the  pharynx  is  a  vride  cavity 
(not  wider  proportionally  however  than  that  of  a  Folytoon)  ; 
the  tentacles  spring  from  its  margin  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  position  as  in  a  Polyzoon,  and  there  is  no  atrial 
cavity.  By  degrees  the  pharyngeal  cavity  enlarges  still  more, 
the  tentacles  remaining  comparatively  mdimentaiy  (fig.  12, 
I.  S).  Ctmtempmaneouily  with  these  changea,  the  end  of  the 
int^tine  becomes  more  and  more  bent  down  towards  the 
neural  surface,  and  a  cavity,  which  in  another  Mollusc  would 
be  tbe  mantie-cavity,  appears  around  its  extremity ;  a  siugle 
or  two  Isteral  apertures  (subsequentiy  uniting  into  one)  are 
soon  formed,  and  allow  this  cloaca!  portion  of  the  atrial 
cavity  to  communicate  with  the  exterior.  At  the  same  time 
the  atrium  extends  on  each  side  of  the  enlarged  pharynx, 
detaching  it  from  the  side  of  tbe  body,  and  enveloping  it  just 
as  a  serous  sac  invests  the  surface  of  a  viscus.  Ciliated 
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the  wall  of  the  enlArged  phuynx,  and  incteaM  in  number 
onUl  it  assumes  the  itrnctnre  of  tht  per&ct  bnnchial  sac. 
Finall^f  it  dapends  upon  tiie  pnwoitional  dmlopmntof  ibe 
bnoehial  aa&  and  of  the  poatpMidomai,  irtiethar  the  adult 
Ascidian  shul  belong  to  tne  Branchial  or  to  the  Inteatinal 
•abtvpa. 

We  nnfortnntfel^  know  hardly  anything  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  BrMk9(f>oda ;  bat  so  far  as  the  Pcfysoa  and 
Aieidioidn  are  eoncerned,  it  ia  obrioua  that  the  hypothetical 
modifications  of  the  Archetype  do  in  fact  faithfully  represent 
the  actual  course  of  development  (See  however  the  remarks, 
farther  on,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poBl^bdominal  ontgrowth 
in  haemal  Molluieoida  and  MoUuMca.) 
I  DevtlopmeiU  of  the  Neural  MoUuaca. — The  Lamellibran- 
'  cAtota.— The  first  step  towarda  the  prodnction  of  the  organs 
from  the  blastodermic  layer  in  this  gronp  ia  the  development 
'  of  one  portion  of  its  sor&ce  into  a  disc  with  mixed  edges, 
provided  mth  veiy  long  cilia  12,  ii.  1).  Next  in  the 
mner  svbitance  of  the  germ  the  intestine  appeara  aa  a  solid 
man,  bent  np^  itself,  towards  what  the  eventnal  devdop- 
ment  of  the  foot  proves  to  be  the  neural  snrbee ;  its  oral 
portion  being  placed  immediately  behind  the  ciliated  disc  (3). 
Finally,  the  nsmal  snrface  behind  the  ciliated  disc  gradaallv 
gives  rise  to  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle,  npon  each  of  which 
a  thin  transparent  paUide,  the  first  rudiment  of  one  valve  of 
tbe  shell,  eventually  appears.  As  development  goes  on  (3), 
the  neni^  snrface  oetween  the  primarily  approximated  oral 
and  anal  apertures  becomes  converted  into  ue  large  foot  and 
mesosoma  of  the  Lamellibranoha,  which  serve  to  lodge  the 

Srincipal  mass  of  the  viscera,  the  abdomen  never  becoming 
eveloped  into  a  great  process  as  in  Oasteropods.  The  great 
posterior  addactor  makes  its  appearance  on  the  nental  side  of 
the  intestine,  and  by  its  development  the  latter  ia  ttirown  np 
■0  aa  almost  to  appear  to  have  a  hnnal  flexnre.  The  gdu 
next  appear  as  processes  irf  the  body  wltlun  the  mantle- 
cavity,  and  therefore  have  not  the  remottst  homology  with 
the  pharjrngeal  branchial  sac  of  Ascidians,  any  more  than 
the  two  uphooal  apertures  which  are.  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  union  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  with  the  gills 
and  with  one  another  have  anything  to  do  wiUi  the  oral  and 
cloacal  apertures  of  the  Ascidians. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  the  ciliated  disc  becomes  meta- 
morphosed into  the  labial  palpi.  This  is  a  point  well  worthy 
of  ^rther  investigation ;  for  the  arrangement  and  form  of 
the  appendages  in  Peeten  leads  ns  stroiuly  to  believe,  as  we 
have  said,  that  they  are  the  homoh^eg  of  the  tentacles  in  the 
Amidioiaa  and  Poljfzoa.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
no  doabt  that  the  ciliated  disc  of  I«nwllibianehs  is  homolo- 
gous with  the  ciliated  lobes  of  the  Gaateropod  embryos ;  and 
these,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  are  nothing  but  the 
specially  modified  anterior  portion  of  the  ^ipodinm.  The 
tentacles  of  the  Polyzoa  would  thns  come  to  be  the  homo- 
lognes  of  the  epipodium ;  bat  the  vijidity  of  the  whole 
chiun  of  reasoning  obvionsly  depends  npon  whether  the 
ciliated  disc  does  or  does  not  become  metamorphosed  into  the 
palpi — a  position  which  the  more  requires  confirmation  aa  in 
the  Otutiiropoda  the  ciliated  lobes  are  now  known  entirely  to 
disappear.  However  this  may  be, what  has  been  stated  witii 
regaid  to  the  main  steps  in  the  development  of  tbe  LamtlU- 
Iranchiata  fully  confinns  the  hjrpothetical  derivation  of  the 
type  from  the  Common  Plan. 

PtmgHxia  and  Piiimonat<$j-~Ia  the  primary  stsges  of  their 
development  no  impwtant  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between 
the  members  of  this  division  and  those  of  ths  Isst,  except 
that  in  tbe  Pitrapoda  the  dliated  diss  is  xe^aoed  by  two 
ciliated  lobes,  <Hie  on  each  side ;  and  in  the  Palmonate 
embiyos  by  a  contractile  expansion — their  so-called  'yelk- 
sac.'  The  primarily  neural  fiezare  of  the  intestine  in  the 
PulmmatOf  and  the  development  of  their  mantle  in  front  of 
tbe  anus  (that  is,  tbe  development  of  an  ^domen),  are  fully 
demonstrated  by  late  observaiions  npon  their  embryogeny. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  in  the  Ptercpoda  the  ciliated 
lobes  of  the  embryo  do  not  become  the  lateral  aln  of  the 
adult  form,  but  are  a  production  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
epijgodiom,  which  usually  disappears  in  tbe  adult. 

^^ialiqwia. — In  this  gronp  Uie  embryo  attains  a  much 
higher  dev^pment  before  leaving  the  egg,  and  the  modifica- 
tiona  which  its  primary  form  nndeigoea  are  extremely  in- 
stnutive.  The  first  oigans  of  the  C^lopod  which  appear 
on  the  germ-diac  are  Oto.ia,  iv.  1)  the  mantle,  which  is 
simply  a  thickening  in  Uie  middle  of  the  hamal  surface 
with  somewhat  miaed  edges ;  anmnd  this  is  a  surhee  repre- 
wnting  the  nasosMu  and  foot,  at  one  end  of  wludi  is  the 


month,  and  at  the  other  or  anal  extremity  are  placed  tvo 
little  processes,  the  rudiments  of  the  gills.  Again,  on  eteh 
side  01  the  muitle  the  mesosoma  is  produced  into  a  longi- 
tudinal lidge  occupying  the  precise  position  of  the  epipodiDm. 
As  development  goes  on,  the  bsDmal  surface  occupied  hj  tlw 
mantle  grows  oat,  and  becomes  a  prominent  sac,  whose  fnt 
edges  detaching  themselves  more  and  more  for  only  s  ahurt 
distance  anteriorly,  but  for  almost  the  whole  lengtn  of  the 
sac  posteriorly,  give  rise  to  tbe  mantie  cavity  (it.  S).  The 
intestine  passing  into  tbe  abdomen  thus  formed  beconei 
more  and  more  bent  upon  itself,  until  at  last  it  makes  a  com. 
plete  loop,  open  towaras  the  nenral  side.  With  all  this  the 
epipodium,  remaining  rudimentary  in  its  anterior  rqioo, 
becomes  a  free  process  on  each  side  posteriorly  ^Tepreseoting 
for  a  time  the  aJse  of  aPteropod),but  after  awhile  these  wo- 
cesses  unite,  and  form  a  hollow  canal,  the  FunneL  Tb 
changes  undergone  by  the  man;ins  of  the  foot  are  not  len 
temaikable ;  uey  are  produced  from  behind  fbnrardi  into 
four  or  five  difptations  on  each  side,  the  anterior  pair  of 
which  stretch  in  front  of  the  month  and  unite  over  it ;  tbe 
digitationa  elongate  more  and  more,  and  the  month  ii  in  con- 
seqnenee  at  last  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  sort  oi  inverted 
cone,  formed  1^  the  foot  and  its  prolongations— the  iceia> 
bnliferous  arms  (iv.  3). 

Such  may  be  taken  as  a  very  short  abstract  of  Profenot 
Kdlliker's  most  valuable  '  EntwickeluDgs-Gescfaichte  ia 
Cepbalopoden,'  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  it  ii  ov 
hypothetical  process  of  modification  of  the  Archetype  inta 
the  Cepbalopod  type,  in  other  words. 

The  Homal  MoUmca. — It  is  annecessanr  to  consider  tbe 
development  of  the  separate  families  of  these  HoIlnia,u 
the  process,  aa  &r  as  we  know,  is  tbe  same  in  all.  We  will 
take  that  of  a  Nudibraneh  {AtOicpa  erUMa)  ai  a 
having  recently  had  occasion  to  go  over  it  with  eipeciil 
reference  to  the  pmits  here  under  consideration. 

The  end  of  the  process  of  ^elk-division  (whtdh,  vaii 
remark  in  passing,  results,  not  in  the  formation  of  'DQcIeatea 
cells,'  bat  simply  in  that  of  smaller  and  smaller  packett  of 
yelk-granules)  in  this  Mollusc,  is  the  formation  of  a  blatf«- 
demuc  layer  investing  tlie  remainder  of  the  yelk,  tlx 
whole  embryo  next  becomes  more  or  less  bell-shaped,  a  Kit 
of  rim,  with  very  long  cilia,  appearing  at  the  broader  e^i, 
while  a  minute  prominence  is  seen  at  the  opposite  extrentij 
(in.  1).  A  straight  line  drawn  from  this  prominence  to  ibe 
centre  of  tbe  auiface,  surrounded  by  the  rim,  would  hiye 
the  body  of  the  creature  symmetrically  disposed  aroand  it. 
On  the  one  surface  ia  a  deep  pit,  formed  by  the  edges  of  Uk 
blastodennic  layer ;  on  the  opposite  a  duicate  transpuoit 
cop^  the  rudiment  of  the  future  shell,  and  the  indiestorof  lb* 
position  of  the  hwnal  sur&ee  and  mantle  appean  (in.  3). 
B;^  degrees  the  hmmal  surface  becomes  more  ud  more  pro- 
minent, and  the  shell  larger.  With  this  the  prominence 
above  referred  to  is  thrust  more  and  more  towards  the  li^M 
aide,  so  that  its  position  becomes  quite  asymmetrical  (ii-  3,  i)- 
At  tbe  same  time  the  ciliated  rim  from  being  circular  is  pni- 
dnced  laterally  into  a  lobe  on  each  side — tbe  ciliated  lobei ; 
the  metapodium  makes  its  appearance  behind  these  ai  ■ 
small  prominence  ;  and  a  delicate  operculum  is  formed  npm 
the  metapodium.  The  aperture  of  tbe  month  may  now  k 
observed  behind  the  ciliated  lobes  and  between  them  sod  u>e 
metapodium  ;  and  the  internal  substance  of  the  genn  ii  ^ 
to  present  tbe  outlines  of  an  alimentary  canal,  coosistiog  ot 
a  rounded  gantro-bepatic  mass  and  a  narrower  inteBtiD^ 
which  turns  abruptly  forwards  and  upwards,  to  end  m  iM 
right  side  more  or  less  hmmally  in  the  befbre-nie&tidira 
prominence,  whose  position  has  become  thns  txteDsiTcrr 
altered.  The  mantie  cavity  has  begun  to  appear  as  a  sirt  at 
pnsbing-itt  of  the  integument  aronnd  the  anal  prominence. 

Two  things  are  obvious  in  this  series  of  development 
changes.    In  the  first  place,  the  primary  symmetricslrty  o 
the  embryo  ;  secondly,  the  gradual  asymmetry  brought  aUot 
by  the  development  uf  that  ijortion  of  tbe  body  wbicb 
the  shell,  and  which  is  a  portion  of  the  heemal  satftce. 

Now  this  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  our  hypotnetiw 
derivation  of  the  Hffimal  MoUuaca  from  the  Archelvpe, 
the  only  point  which  remains  to  be  proved  is,  tliat  this  otw- 
developed  hsmal  surface  is  to  be  considered  m 
abdomen,  that  is,  as  a  post-anal  portion  «f  the  luco" 
surface. 

Thia  view  has  been  taken  in  deriving  these  foitM  m«» 
Archetype,  because  it  is  much  the  mora  readily  ""1^ 
hemible,  and  has  many  atructural  fads  in  its  fevoor;  w»  " 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assertMhat JjfJf!^?'*^  ' 
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tion  of  fbe  hamal  outgrowth  in  the  Htaoxl  MoUtuea  tuj 
not  be  a  aecondary  production,  the  result  of  a  gradnil  twist- 
ing to  on*  tide  and  backwards  of  a  primarily  pre-anal  out- 
growth of  the  htemal  sorface.  The  facte  jnft  detailed  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  Antit^  woold  favour  this 
Tiew ;  hot,  on  the  other  hand,  eafficient  attention  has  not 
been  raid  to  the  proeesa  of  derelopment  of  other  Oom- 
taropoda  to  decide  whether  it  is  in  those  rupeets  identical 
with  that  oh  the  Nndibranehs  or  not.  The  anatomy  of 
adolt  Feetinibrancha  and  Pteropods  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  in  these  forms,  at  any  rate,  the  hamal  Bexnre 
has  heea  direct  and  primair ;  and  it  mar  be  that  a  carafol 
GomwitiTe  atndy  oi  deralopnieiit  of  the  PeetiidbraDeha 
and  Nn^biandu  will  lead  to  the  bindation  ol  the  Nndi- 
bnacha  to  the  Kenral  dividon,  the  final  hnmal  flenie  tora- 
ing  ont  to  be  a  secoodaiy  modification,  la  the  abunoe  of 
snffieienUy  conelosive  studies  of  thia  kind,  however,  we 
prefer  to  be  gnided  by  atructnnl  considerations,  and  thence 
to  retain  the  Nadibranchs  provisionally  among  the  Mollnsca 
with  a  hsemal  fiexnre.  It  will  probably  be  granted  that  the 
docMne  of  a  Common  Plan  among  the  MuUMeOf  which  has 
been  advanced,  will  hare  its  valae  as  a  goide  through  the 
mazes  of  their  varying  oigani8ati(»i— even  althon^  the 
details  of  thia  flnt  akeldi  ihoold  tam  ont  to  bo  ora  fa 
many  points  emmeons. 
MOLOSSUS.  rCniiROPTKRA.l 

MONASITE,  or  HONAZITE,  a  miaeial  with  the  foUow- 
ii^  composition : — 

Oxide  of  Ceriom  ....  S6-00 
Oxide  of  Lanthaniim  .  •  .  •  23*40 
Thofia  17-95 


Phosphoric  Acid 
Oxide  of  Tin  . 
Protoxide  of  Mai^;anew 
lime     .      .  . 


28-50 
210 
1*90 
1-70 
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It  OGCors  in  modified  obliqne  prisms.  It  hai  a  perfect 
and  brilliant  basal  cleavage.  It  ia  only  found  in  small  im- 
bedded crystals.  It  has  a  brown  or  brownish-red  ooloor ; 
Babtnuupareot,  or  nearly  opaoae.  The  Inttre  vitreous,  in- 
clining to  reainoas.   It  is  foand  near  PUUonit  in  Rnsaia. 

MONK,  DR.  JAMES  HENRY,  Kshop  of  GloiKwrter  and 
Bristd,  was  ban  in  1784,  and  leeeived  bis  evly  odocatkm 
■t  Norwidi  Orammar  School  and  the  Charter  Bonse.  He 
anbwqomtly  entered  at  Trinity  CoDwe,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  Fellow  and  Tntor.  In  1S08  he  was  chosen  to 
•ncceed  the  celebrated  Richard  Person  u  Regius  Profeaser 
of  Greek  in  the  Univeni^.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  hia 
efforts  that  the  present  sjretem  of  classical  honoun  at  Cam- 
bridge was  eet^lished,  and  the  Pitt  Press  founded.  As  a 
scholar  of  Person's  school  he  is  best  known  fer  his  editiona 
of  the  *  Aleestis '  and  *  Hippalytos '  of  Euripides,  and  in  the 
literary  world  for  his  *  life  of  Rentier and  the  '  Adver- 
■aris '  of  Porson.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough 
in  1834,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1830 ;  the 
aee  of  Bristol  was  added  to  his  charge  in  1836.  He  died 
Jnne  6, 18M. 

MONKEY-FLOWER.  rHmuLos,  &  8.1 

MONRADITE.  [Mirbbauot,  ^.  1.] 

MONSTROSITY,  a  term  applied  to  thoae  iadividoalB 
amonnt  plaata  and  anlmaU  whldi  prasani  any  itr^olarity 
in  their  genenl  fom  or  the  form  of  tne  oipna  of  whioh  Uiey 
are  composed. 

The  term  Monstrosity  is  often  applied  io  thote  auMnaliea 
only  which  are  apparent  externally,  and  which  produce  more 
fir  less  deformity ;  bat,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  in- 
cludes every  variation,  either  external  or  internal,  in  any 
organ,  from  its  most  general  or  natural  conformation ;  and  it 
is  in  Uie  latter  sense  that  we  shall  here  treat  of  it. 

Monsters  were  formerly  regarded  as  sports  or  prodigies  of 
nature,  and  these  imoiant  notions,  witH  respect  U>  their  true 
character,  continnM  prevalent  among  all  dassea  of  people 
nntil  the  eommencMiait  of  the  last  eentory,  and  are  even 
now  held  by  the  nniafonied.  By  the  physiologist  however 
the  atady  w  the  various  anomalia  of  oiganiaation  in  plants, 
animals,  and  man,  are  now  viewed  as  a  branch  of  natural 
science.  An  accurate  anatomical  examination  of  monsttrosities 
and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  embryology  and  structure, 
have  shown  that  the  formation  of  these  dinereot  imperfect 
beings  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  preside  over  the 
formation  of  perfect  individuals  ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  the  proeesa  ttt  development  In  the  former  case*  ba«  bom 


p«v**>ted, «  arretted,  or  iaetoMad  in  Ui  coorae  dniing  the 

growUi  of  the  embryo  or  germ. 

Monstrosities  in  the  *"'r'al  Uiudom  are  treated  of  under 
the  head  Monstil  We  shall  £ere  treat  of  monstrous 
growCbs  in  plants.  The  study  of  sndi  growths  is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  as  their  stmctare  tends  to 
throw  light  (m  the  true  laws  of  development  amongst 
pknts.  Although  direct  observations  are  more  easily 
made  on  plants  Uian  on  animals  for  the  pnrpoae  of  ascer- 
taining the  facta  of  their  history  during  growth,  it  is 
noverlMleaB  interesting  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  these 
&et8  firom  the  forms  which  monsters  aasnme,  these  forms  in 
the  aqority  irf  eaaei  b«n^  permanent  cwnditions  of  the 
itages  of  growth  tiiroa^  wlndi  plants  paas.  In  these  fonna 
nature  wesenti  va  with  m  it  were  «q^ni«ta  to  task  the 
truth  of  the  genenl  laws  mmnbology. 

This  subject  can  perhapa  be  best  mustrated  by  reference 
to  special  instancea.  To  begin  with  the  Leaves.  [Lur.] 
In  the  history  of  the  normal  development  of  the  leaves,  it  is 
found  that  they  are  always  arranged  in  an  alternate  manner, 
one  leaf  above  the  other,  but  snbsequmtly  ia  many  plants 
and  even  whole  femilies,  tiie  leavea  become  opposite  or 
whorlad.  In  the  eaae  however  of  individnala  it  not  nnfre- 
quently  happena  that  the  leaves  of  opposite  m  whorledr 
leared  lamuies  of  plants  become  alternate.  Thus  an  instance 
ia  roeofded  of  Hippwru  wOgorit  (MareVTail),  which  in  ita 
normal  complete  development  haa  wborled  leaves,  preseating 
its  leavea  aitanged  altotnaiely  in  a  opinl  iq>oa  ^e  stem. 
(Unkaster  in  tlw  'Report  of  British  AsMOiation,*  18th 
meeting,  p.  60.) 

In  the  eonvenlon  ti  the  latf-hnd  into  tbo  flower,  ooe  of 
the  earliest  changea  that  takes  place  ia  the  conversion  of  the 
loam  into  the  organs  called  Bracts.  [Buors.]  Instances 
are  very  often  seen  of  nKmstrons  forms  <tf  ]>laDta  in  whidi 
the  leavea  are  not  converted  into  braeta  but  retain  their  leaf- 
like character.  This  frequently  occara  in  the  species  of 
Plamtagoj  giving  the  inflorescence  a  sitwolariy  diffsrent 
character  to  that  which  oocnrs  under  normal  circumstances. 

The  leaf-bud  is  always  aeated  in  the  aadl  of  the  leaf,  but 
in  the  ease  of  the  braeta  finming  the  involucre  of  the  Ctm- 
pontm  neither  leaf-buds  nor  flower-bud^are  seated  in  their 
axils ;  bat  in  the  case  of  the  monstrona  variety  of  the  eom- 
niMidaiay[BsEbM],  known  the  name  of  Hen  and  ChiekHU, 
flowar-badi  are  derdoped  in  the  axils  of  the  braeta. 

Next  after  the  bia^  the  Sepals  are  formed  in  the  flower* 
bud.  [CiLvx.]  It  not  nnfreqaoitly  hsopena  thrt  during 
tho  growth  of  cultivated  plants,  the  sepata  are  found  asson^ 
ing  the  appuranee  of  leavea.  This  is  especially  the  caae 
with  the  cultivated  roses.  This  tendency  to  reeur  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  leaf  is  sometimea  a  normal  tendency  of  plants. 
Thus,in  the  esse  of  Oabfeoph^vm  Stmd^fmmm^  one  of  the 
sepals  after  the  craolla  drops  off  b^^ns  to  grow  into  a  beauti- 
fully  roae-Oolonred  \tai.  Other  instances  of  ttiis  kind  are  seen 
in  the  ordn  dnekonaeeas.  In  plants  with  inferior  fruits 
[FRorr]  the  germen  aeems  to  contract  an  adhesion  with  the 
tower  part  of  the  aepals  whioh  thus  produeea  the  peculiar 
character  of  these  fruits,  waxsti  aa  the  goosebeny,  the  currant, 
the  ^tplc,  and  the  pear.  In  these  fruits  it  ia  not  nnoommoiL 
to  find  fmonpt  timn  leavea  growing  from  the  iDrfice  of  the 
fruit,  indicating  the  tendency  of  uis  aepaUsiy  part  of  the 
findt  to  assame  the  condition  of  the  leal  The  moat  remaifc- 
able  enmple  of  thia  tatdoiey  of  the  sepal  to  aasnme  the 
condition  u  tho  leaf  has  been  observed  in  liie  Ooat's-Beard 
(Tragtjpogm  pratentu),  in  which  the  pappus  aoiTOunding 
the  minute  flower  wlueh  represents  uie  calyx  haa  bejm 
found  to  have  assumed  the  chuacter  of  the  leaf. 

It  frequently  happens  where  one  of  the  parts  of  a  flower 
have  a  tendency  to  relapse  to  the  foliar  coodition,  that  the 
whole  of  them  partake  trt  this  chiracter.  Thus  Mi.  Austen 
has  recorded  reiy  accurately  the  changes  observed  in  a  mour 
stroua  form  of  the  White  Clorer  (Tf^Hm  rtpm$).  Tlko 
following  changes  were  observed  in  Ids  speanwu 

"  1.  Ulyx>-The  eBlyx>teeth  often  riaa  into  aingla  leavu^ 
but  whan  confound  leavea  a»  fixmed  tho  division  ■asms  to 
be  at  follows:  the  two  large  equal  teeth,  wMoh  are  opposito 
the  vexiUnm,  form  one  serrate  leaf,  and  another  leaf  ia 
formed  from  the  three  remaining  teeth. 

"  8.  Oorolla. — The  part  which  here  most  frequently  reverts 
to  a  leaf  is  the  vexillum,  and  this  is  a  perfect  one.  Of  these 
leaflets,  the  ala  are  often  seen  forming  simple  leaves,  as  also 
the  carina ;  but  their  perfect  union  into  a  temate  leaf  is  less 
common. 

"  8.  ataawns.— Whatever  channa  the  A. 
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tfaese  organs  an  ftlwaji  in  a  stale  to  be  reeognised,  and  their 
reversion  to  leaves  less  frequent  than  in  any  other  part ;  so 
tiiat  there  is  more  difficulty  in  determining  the  number  of 
leaves  which  go  to  form  this  portion.  As  two  temate  leaves 
form  the  calyx  snd  corolla,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
stamens  were  constracted  ont  of  the  same  namber.  The 
figures  represent  cues  of  a  stamen  reverting  to  a  leaf  with  a 
true  stamen  attached  to  its  stalk  on  either  side  ;  the  single 
anterior  stamen,  where  it  reverts,  seems  always  disposed  to 
form  more  than  a  simple  leaf ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  ten  stamens  (9  + 1)  may  bo  formed  out  of  four  aeti 
temate  leaves, 

**  <  Pod. — From  the  veil-known  chaneter  of  the  pod  and 
|uatil  in  Lej^vminosa,  it  might  be  expected  that  instimces  of 
leverrioB  to  leaf  would  be  most  frequent  in  this  part  of  the 
flower;  and  a  series  might  easily  have  been  produced  which 
wonld  have  lepresented  it  in  ever^  stage  of  passage ;  some 
of  these  were  given.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  the 
pod  is  not  formed  of  a  whole  compound  leaf,  as  either  two 
scales,  or  two  abortive  leaves,  are  constantly  to  be  seen  at 
the  base  of  the  imperfect  pod  on  either  side ;  the  pod  is 
therefore  usually  formed  out  of  the  middle  leaflet.  In  one 
flower-head  however  each  divirion  of  the  pistil-leaf  had 
become  a  pod,  with  a  distinct  stem  and  the  ovules  inwards. 

"  Ovules  seem  to  be  produced  only  when  jnnctvm  of  the 
edges  of  the  pistil-leaf  takes  phice ;  in  other  oases  leaflets 
are  produced  ui  the  place  of  ovules. 

"In  oases  where  every  other  part  of  the  floral  lerieB  has 
been  regularly  developed,  the  Pistil  occasionally  will  take 
the  form  of  a  perfect  temate  leaf,  and  then  the  axis  of  the 
plant  is  continued  through  the  flower."  (Aosten,  '  British 
Association  Report,'  IBth  meeting.) 

Mr.  Austen  has  likewise  recorded  in  the  same  plMe  an 
instance  in  which  the  sbuainiferoos  flowers  of  the  Common 
Maize  (Zea  Mait)  were  converted  into  pistils.  In  this  case 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  tendency  of  an  organ  not  to 
relapse  to  a  lower  type,  but  to  assame  a  higher  type  of  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  very  frequent^  the  case  that  stamens  reluse  to  the 
eonditionwf  petals.  This  is  the  ease  with  most  of  tiie  double 
flowm  of  our  gardens:  and  in  the  ease  of  the  nee,  the 
piMmy,  the  bachelor's-buttonB,  and  otiiert,  the  anthers  may 
often  be  found  tipping  the  petaloid  bodies  in  the  centre 
the  flower.  Tbu  is  seen  as  a  normal  condition  in  the 
water-lily. 

The  recurrence  of  the  pistil  to  the  form  of  the  stamen  and 
corolla  is  not  so  frequent,  as  its  assuming  the  form  of  the  leal 
In  the  double  cherry  of  our  gardens  this  condition  of  the 
pistil  is  frequently  presented.  It  is  this  same  tendency 
which  is  seen  in  monstrous  wugss,  in  which  this  fruit  is 
split  up  into  the  same  number  id  parts  as  it  poseesica  carpel- 
lairleaves.  [Flowbb.] 

The  moet  central  oi^an  of  the  plant  is  the  Seed,  and  its 
development  is  the  ^reat  object  of  the  modnction  of  the 
flower.  In  tiu  seed  w  the  yoon^  plant.  The  seed  is  how^ 
ever  but  a  changed  bud,  and  dnnng  the  process  of  ita  deve> 
lopment  it  sometimes  recurs  to  the  condition  of  the  leaf-bnd, 
and  produces  instead  of  an  embryo  a  branch. 

These  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  instructive 
the  study  of  vegetable  monstrosities  really  ia.  Many  such 
have  been  recorded,  and  one  of  the  best  mnm^  61  the  whole 
subject  will  be  found  in  Moquin-  Tendon^  '  Teratologie 
Vegetale.'   [MxTAHonpHosn  or  Okgaks.] 

MONTACUTA,  a  genus  of  Acephalous  Lamellibranchiate 
MoUuiea,  belonging  to  the  family  KelHada..  The  shell  is 
small,  thin,  eqoivuve,  inequilatnal,  transversely  oblong  or 
obliquely  oval,  surface  smooth  or  concentrically  striated,  or 
nrely  radiatirigly  furrowed ;  beaks  inflected ;  inner  manins 
amooth  ;  hin|^-mar^  with  a  trigonal  incision  and  cartilage 
pit,  and  a  pair  of  diverging  laimnar  teeth  in  one  or  both 
valves  i  ligament  internal ;  mosonlar  sears  auborbicDlar ; 
pallial  imprsssion  simple  ;  animal  oblong,  its  nkantle  freely 
open  in  front  with  simple  margins,  not  famished  with  siphonal 
tubes  posteriorly ;  a  single  siphonal  orifice,  u*  none ;  foot, 
very  large,  strong,  and  bnad,  furnished  with  a  l^ssal  groove. 
Bueh  are  the  characters  of  this  somewhat  nnsatis&ctory 
genus  as  given  by  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Hanley.  They  enu- 
merate three  species  as  British — M.  ferruginota,  M.bidentttta, 

MONTAGU,  BASIL,  Queen's  Counsel,  was  bom  April 
24, 1770,  in  London.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  John  Mon- 
tague, fourth  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  was  brought  up  in  hia 
henae.  His  nother  waa  Miss  Bay,  who  wu  shot  m  1779 


in  the  I^azza  of  Covent  Garden,  by  the  Rev.  Ur.  Hadmn, 
who  had  fallen  iu  love  with  her,  and  destnmd  her  in  s  fit 
of  jealous  frenzy.  Basil  Montagu  received  his  eaily  educa- 
tion at  the  Charterhottso  School,  London,  of  which  the  Esil 
of  Sandwich  wss  one  of  the  governors.  In  1786  he  wu 
sent  to  the  Univeruty  of  Cambridge,  where  he  wu  toon 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  lit^ture,  and  where  ba 
remained  till  after  he  had  taken  his  de^ee  of  M.A.  Bii 
father  died  in  1792,  leaving  him  a  competent  income,  of 
whidi,  however,  he  was  deprived  fay  a  sut  in  the  Cotirt  of 
Cbaneerr.  Having  sdected  the  law  as  a  profmsion,  be 
entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  wu  called  to  the 
bar  in  1798,  hut  some  yean  afterwards  he  became  a  membeit^ 
Lincoln's  Inn.  After  he  had  aattled  in  Lcmdon  be  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Coleridge  and  otlien  of  that  literuy  no- 
nection,  and  became  so  sealona  a  convert  to  the  opiniou  of 
Godwin  that  he  l^d  seriona  thoughts  of  retinqaishiiig  tin 
profession  of  a  lawyer,  as  '  injnrions  to  society  ia  propoi^ 
to  the  power  and  attainmenta  of  the  individual.'  Sir  Jimti 
Maokint<»h,  however,  with  whom  he  travelled  for  wme 
years  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  convinced  him  that  the  doetu 
of  Godwin  was  not  founded  in  truth,  and  be  eontinaed  is 
the  1^1  profession.  He  never  rose  to  eminence  u  i 
l^eader,  bat  having  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  buk- 
mpt  laws,  acquired  a  high  zepntation  and  good  practiet  a 
that  droaitment. 

HU  first  woric  wu  'A  Snmmarr  erf  the  Lsw  of  8et*0( 
with  an  Appcoidix  of  Cases  argued  and  detennined  ia  tht 
Courto  of  Law'and  Equity  upon  the  Subject,*  8va,  1801.  It 
had  not  appeared  many  weeks  before  it  was  Dotice<i  viifa 
approbation  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  who  thus  aatcnded  tbc 
practice  of  the  young  lawyer,  then  almost  nnknown.  Hii 
most  important  legal  work  was  '  A  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt 
Laws,  with  a  Collection  of  the  Statutes,  and  of  the  Cuh 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity 
npon  that  Subject,'  4  vola  8vo,  London,  1A05,  Snd  edibot, 
1811.  This  'Digest '  became  a  standard  work,  and  mujr 
other  editions  of  it  were  published.    He  published  ilio 

*  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcv,'  S  vols.  8vo,  wilh  'So^ 
plement,'  1  vol.;  'The  Iaw  os  Partoerslup^^  0vo;  sal 

*  The  Lav  and  Praotioe  of  Parliamentary  Electima,'  is  no- 
junction  with  Mr.  W.  Johnson  Neale,evo,  1839.  Biiotbn 
l^al  wwksand  cmnpilations,  partly  in  his  own  nsme,  ptrtlj 
in  conjonetiott  with  others,  are  too  namerow  to  be  qnotti 
Lord  Erskioe,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the  office  of  Irtl 
chancellor  {160&-7)  made  Mr.  Montagu  a  commiuioiKtor 
bankrupts.  While  holding  this  appointment,  and  deriTicf 
a  considerable  income  £rom  it,  be  became  so  conTiDced  of 
the  delay  and  expense  to  suitors  of  this  mode  of  sdminii- 
tering  the  law,  that  he  published  a  yearly  detail  of  tbfte 
injurious  results,  which,  together  with  his  statemenli  bef«e 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  finally  put  an  eai 
to  those  eommissionersbips.  A  new  law  wu  made  (1  ft  S 
Wm.  IV.  c.  66),  under  which  three  judges  coDstitnted  • 
Conrt  of  Review,  and  six  commiasionarB  exerdaed  futdiau 
similar  to  thou  previonsly  exerdaed  by  the  commisnoiien 
under  the  great  seal.  Mr.  Montaga  was  very  much  diBstu- 
fied  with  the  new  law,  hot  he  accepted  the  office  »t 
acconntsnt-geoeral  in  bankruptcy,  which  he  held  doriiv 
years.  While  in  this  office  he  demanded  from  the  goverson 
of  the  Bank  of  England  interest  for  the  bankruptcy  wsc^ 
in  their  possession,  which  had  never  previously  been  p^- 
His  demand  wu  at  first  resisted,  but  nltimately  he  oblaued 
20,000/.  for  the  bankruptcy  fund.     _  _ 

The  works  and  compilations  by  which  Mr.  MontaKO  ><  p"* 
known  to  general  r^ers  are  the  following  ^—'Seleeti<>B■ 
from  the  works  of  Taylor,  Hooker,  Hall,  and  Lord  D»«"«. 
with  an  Analysis  of  uie  Advancement  of  Leaminii,'  1^ 
180fi.  The  analysis  ia  carefully  executed,  and  very  oKfol 
for  those  who  widi  to  atiidy  Lwd  Bacon'a  treatise.  ' 
Opiniona  of  diflisrent  AQthns  on  the  Ponishment  of  Deatii,_ 
3vols.8vo,  1809-13.  In  furtherance  of  these  'Opiniou, 
he  formed  a  society  for  "  the  diffusion  of  knowledfce  npoa 
the  punishment  of  death."  His  efforts  for  the  obolilion  ol 
hanging  for  forgery  and  other  crimes  without  violenWjj" 
conjunction  with  those  of  SirSamnel  Romitly,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  others,  were*  at  length  rewarded  by  complet* 
success.  '  Inquiriea  into  the  Effects  of  FennHited  Liquon. 
by  a  Water-Drinker  •  8vo,  1814.  '  The  Works  of  t'la^i' 
Bjicon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,'  IC  vols,  five,  LonJ^ 
lbS6-34.  This  work  wu  commenced  while  he  was  st  tM 
university  by  the  translation  of  Bacon's  Initio 
which  he  wu  assisted  by  Aichdeacon.Wx«iighamaod  eu>«n- 
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The  16th  Tolome,  in  S  parti,  eontuni  Moutaga'i  '  Idfe  of 
BacoB,'  which,  though  not  distingiiitbed  by  much  power  of 
thought  or  besnty  of  style,  is  ■  DMfal  exhibition  of  the 
leading  erenti  and  laboura  of  Bacon's  liCs,  actire  and  con- 
tempIatiTe.  *  Euays  and  Selectiou,  by  Baail  Montago,' 
ISmo,  1837.  He  pnblished  altf^etherabtmt  40  vdnnies,  and 
ia  stated  to  have  left  ahoti  100  volomes  of  manoscripts,  « 
Memoir  of  himself  and  his  oontemporaries,  and  a  Diaiy. 

Banl  Mcntta^  iniitad  in  tha  astabUahment  of  amrsl 
naebuia  iastitDtas,  and  fieqnently  nve  lectozea  in  them. 
Hfl  asMU  to  ham  been  not  only  an  indoatiioas  and  naefnl 
lawyer,  bnt  an  luaest,  liberal-niiuled.  and  bensrolent  man. 
He  died  Norember  S7,  1861,  at  Bonlo^,  in  Franco.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-five  he  had  been  twice  a  widoww,  both 
wivea  haTing  died  in  ehildUoih,  leaving  him  foor  children, 
lo  1806  he  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  Skipper,  Esq., 
who  anrrives  bim,  and  by  whom  ha  bad  four  chudreiu  Of 
bii  eight  children  only  a  son  and  danj^ter  are  living.  Hia 
dsnghter-in-law.  Miss  Ann  Skipper,  ia  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Procter  (Burv  Cornwall). 

MONTEK'EY.   [CALiroRmA,  S.  3.] 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Irvine  in  Ayr- 
diire,  where  his  fatiier  was  a  Moravian  preacher,  on  No- 
vember 4,  1771.  When  only  foor  yean  of  age  his  parents 
temoved  to  Grace  Hill  in  the  comity  of  Antrim,  ueland, 
where  he  wu  fitit  idaosd  at  schocd.  In  1778  he  was  aent  to 
the  MoiKvian  settlement  at  Fnlncek  near  Leed^  in  Yorit- 
ahire,  to  craiplete  his  edacatton,  and  in  1783  his  father  and 
mother  w«it  to  the  West  Indies  as  missionaries,  where  they 
died  1790.  At  Fnlneck  the  iiutroction  was  excellent,  but 
the  asdiuion  was  monastic,  and  Jamea  Mwitgomery,  daring 
his  ten  years'  residence  there,  distinguished  himself  for 
nothing  "  bat  indolence  and  melancholy."  He  had  taken  a 
fani^  for  poetry,  which  was  ntterly  forbidden  in  the  school ; 
he  had  clandestindy  read  '  Robioson  Crosoe,'  which  had 
greatly  interested  him ;  and  he  wrote,  when  only  thirteen, 
■ome  poor  imitations  of  Moravian  hyoms.  Though  charac- 
terisea  by  hia  teachers  as  indolent,  he  bad  contrived  to  pro- 
cnre  and  read  a  copy  of  Cowper's  poems,  snd  these  he  thoogbt 
he  could  excel,  so  he  wrote  a  mock-hanne  poem  of  *  thon- 
■andlinei^aBdeommancadnaBiionB^ne,to  be  called  'The 
World,*  and  thia  hefn*  he  waa  fbarteen.  He  also  wrote 
otha  small  poems ;  bnt  hia  teadters,  who  wiahsd  him  to  b^ 
coine  a  Moravian  p«acber,  were  dissatiafied  with  his  inatten- 
tion to  his  studies.  In  the  school-diary  of  Jnly  3, 1787,  it  is 
recorded  that,  as  "J.  M.,  notwithstanding  repeated  admoni- 
tions, has  not  been  more  attentive,  it  was  resolved  to  put  him 
to  a  badness,  at  least  for  a  time."  A  ritnation  was  soon 
afterwards  fbnnd  for  him  with  a  shopkeeper  at  Mirfidd.  He 
was  probably  not  milch  more  attentive  there,  for  it  is  stated 
that  he  continaed  to  write  poetry  and  compose  mosic  till 
Jane  1789,  when  he  ran  away.  He  had  only  a  trifle  of 
money  when  he  started;  bat  on  reaching  Wentwortb,  be 
presented  «ie  of  hit  smaller  poems  to  Earl  Fitxwilliam,  who 
nv«  him  »  oninea.  He  then  settled  for  *  twelveoumth  at 
Watb^poB-DiBwiie  u  aanstant  in  m  gwianl  ahm.  The 
bnthran  at  Fnlneek  diaeoveted  him,  and  wished  him  to 
ntnm;  bnt  lie  zefoaad.  He  continued  in  this  ntoation, 
■Uent  and  reehiae,  bnt  no  donbt  pondering  orcr  (hoog^ts  fur 
which  as  yet  he  wanted  fitting  powen  of  expression. 

He  continued  to  write,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  having 
sent  a  volume  oT  manuscript  poetry  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
nnblisber  in  Patemoster>Tow,  Londm,  followed  it  himself. 
Mr.  Harrison  declined  publishing  the  poems,  but  oig^ed 
liim  as  shaman.  In  liondon  he  led  the  same  solitary  and 
retired  life  as  in  the  country.  His  sole  amusement  was  writ- 
ing, snd  he  is  stated  to  have  never  entered  a  theatre,  or  even 
the  British  Maseum,  to  which  it  might  have  been  thought  his 
habits  and  disposition  would  have  led  him.  While  in  Lon- 
don his  first  pTodnction,  a  tale  in  prois,  entitled  *  The 
Oiifnm,*  speared  in  '  The  Bee,'  an  Ettinhni^  periodical 
vnric,  in  November  1791.  He  also  wrote  a  nora,  which  he 
ofihrad  to  Ifr.  I^ne,  «f  Miavra-^ei*  eelohritT,  mo  declined 
it,  beeaose  the  charteten  swore  too  much.  The  novel  was 
never  psbliihed,  bnt  the  objection  greatly  hnrt  the  religions 
fsetii^  of  Montgomuy,  who'thougot  he  had  only  imitated 
Fieldug  and  SmoIletL  This  disappointment  made  him  re- 
solve to  retom  to  his  old  shopkeeping  occupation  at  Watii. 
He  did  go,  hut  not  to  remain  long.  Towards  the  end  of 
1798  (having  replied  to  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk),  he 
entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gales  of  SheSield,  who  was 
printer,  bookseller,  auctioneer,  and  editor,  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  newqp^er,  '  The  Sheffield  Register.*  whidi 


advocated  priodples  at  that  time  designated  as  levolntionaiy* 
Montgomery  formed  an  attacbmoit  to  his  employer ;  wrote 
political  articles  for  the  paper ;  and  when  Gales,  learning 
that  a  warrant  had  been  iasaed  to  apprehend  him  for  treason, 
fled  to  America,  he  started  a  new  weekly  paper,  on  "  peace 
and  reform  "  principles.  The  first  number  of '  The  Sheffield 
Iris,'  appear^  on  July  4, 179^  which  he  continued  to  edit 
till  September  S7,  1826,  and  it  maintained  its  existence, 
with  a  few  changes,  till  January  1857.  The  '  Iris '  was  at 
first  wy  soccessfal,  bat  it  was  a  singular  position  for  Mont- 
gonieiy  to  fill,  with  hit  redosa  halnta,  his  mikl  and  almost 
timid  Aelings,  his  dislike  to  the  practical  details  of  bnriness, 
and  his  poetical  and  refined  taste.  He'evidently  fdt  it  toba 
so.  "I  hate  politiea,"  he  said,  "  and  would  as  soon  meet  a 
bear  as  a  ledger."  Almost  immediately  after  starting  the 
newspaper,  a  poor  man  employed  him  to  print  a  few  quires 
of  a  oulad,  for  which  he  was  chatged  eishteen-pence.  It 
WB^'  On  the  Fall  of  the  Bastill^*  as  mere  doggrel  as  can  be 
well  conceived ;  but  the  attomey-^neral.  Sir  John  Scott 
(afterwards  Lord  Eldon),  discovered  it  to  be  seditious,  iadicted 
the  printer,  and  in  January  1795  he  was  tried  at  Doocaster, 
found  guilty,  fined  twenty  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months  imprisonment.  Be  gave  an  account  in  his  news- 
paper of  a  not  in  Sheffield,  to  quell  which  the  military  had 
Men  called  in  and  had  fired  on  the  people;  for  tms,  in 
17)96,  he  was  sgain  tried,  again  fonnd  gnilty  of  sedition,  fiiied 
thir^  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  six  montna^  imprisonment. 
Dnring  his  confinement,  which  was  in  York  Caaua,  he  wrote ' 
a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled  'Pristm  Amusements,* 
whidi  was  pablished  in  1797.  After  his  release  firom  prison 
lus  life  flowed  smoothly  to  its  end.  His  honest  sincerity,  his 
gentle  manners,  and  periiaps  his  iacreasing  literary  celebrity, 
won  him  the  regard  of  even  his  political  opponents,  and 
secured  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  Uie  rest  of  hu  townsmen. 
He  continued  to  write  short  poems,  several  of  which  are  very 
pleasing ;  and  in  1806  he  published  '  The  Wanderer  in 
Switzerlukd  '—a  vrork  of  which  he  tiiought  so  little  himself, 
that  he  occupied  three  yean  in  {ointing  it  at  his  own  press, 
bat  which  obtained  so  great  a  popularity,  that  a  second  and 
third  edition  were  qokkly  demanded.  His  own  estimate 
was  probably  jaster  than  that  of  tiu  pnhlie,  and  the  '  Edin- 
bnim  Beview,'  in  notieiw  the  third  edition,  characterised  it 
as  ''very  weakly,  vaiy  fukieal,  and  very  affiected."  Thia 
eensnra  is  overcbaiged;  the  poem  has  not  much  power,  hot 
it  cannot  jostly  be  styled  affected,  and  it  is  veiy  melodioniL 
In  1809  *  The  West  Indies '  was  puUished— a  great  advance 
on  the  former — containing  some  exquisite  descriptive  paa* 
sages,  and  others  of  comriderable  power  and  pathos.  In  181S 
appeared  '  The  World  before  the  Flood,'  a  work  which  en- 

{'oyed  a  great  and  deserved  popularity ;  and  in  1810,  having 
ty  this  time  rejoined  the  Moravian  community,  he  wrote 
*  Greenland,'  commemorating  their  exertions  in  that  desolate 
establishment,  which  contained  much  of  beanty  and  of  pathos. 
In  1837 '  The  Pelican  Island  and  other  Poems '  was  published, 
which  fully  maintained  hia  poetic  character.  In  1836  a 
collected  edition  of  hia  ]>oems  was  issued  in  three  volumes  { 
another  in  four  volamsa  in  1849;  and  another  in  one  volume 
in  1861 .  In  1863 '  Original  Hynuu^  for  Public,  Private,  and 
Social  Devotion,*  etmeluded  the  series  «f  his  poetical  worict. 
Of  the  smaller  poems  contained  in  the  collected  works,  manj 
are  of  great  excellence.  His  restricted  education,  and  his 
early  h^it  of  writing  had  given  him  a  dangerous  fluency ; 
and  the  ideu,  thoogh  frequently  original,  are  generally  too 
much  expanded :  hia  imagination  seldom  soars,  nor  does  hia 
^ey  sparkle ;  bnt  Ms  mnpathies  with  all  that  is  good  and 
holy  are  %Yer  ardent  and  sincere ;  his  pathos  is  touching,  and 
his  style  melodious,  though  in  his  longer  poems  occasionally 
too  ambitious  and  magniloquent.  Such  faults  as  they  have 
are  least  likely  to  occur  in  his  shorter  poems ;  and  in  some 
of  them,  as  *  The  Common  Lot,*  and  ^  The  Prayer/  they 
entirely  disappear. 

We  have  porsned  Mr.  Montgomeiy*a  poetical  career  to 
the  Old  in  omer  to  give  a  oollected  view.  <tf  it.  We  now 
retnm  to  the  f^  remaining  events  of  his  life.  His  pnUiea- 
tion  of  *  Hie  Wanderer  in  Switzerland '  led  to  an  engagement 
on  the  '  Eclectic  Review.'  He  had  few  qualities  for  an  able 
critic— indeed  none  bnt  a  poetical  taste  and  ^ood  principles. 
His  inaise  or  blame  depended  more  upon  hia  feelings  than 
his  jndgment  of  the  character  of  the  work  or  its  literary  attri- 
butes ;  cousequenUy  one  of  his  earliest  reviews  was  an 
onslaught  on  Moore's  early  poems,  whom  he  termed  in  a 
private  letter  "a  deliberate  seducer."  This  feeling  led  him 
hter  in  life  to  dedine  being  int^^^tg  Moor 
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hla  ■egnmirfupfc  In  1^6,  u  wa  hm  and,  he  mipied  Hie 
editonnip  «f  th*  ' Itii,*  on  iriiidi occMum  apnUie  dimur 
m  given  to  bim  1^  tiw  inhdiiUnti  of  Sbeffidd,  and  ftmdi 
wen 

where  hia  mrentg  bad  died,  wbich  hu  been  named  Mont- 
gont^.  When  rdeeied  from  his  constantly  retailed  atiui- 
lioD  to  the  newBp^ter,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  manicipal 
affaira,  and  was  a  iraqoent  speaker  at  EeUgioiu  meetinu. 
In  the  spriog  of  1^0  he  dclivwad  a  coarse  oi  lecture*  at  me 
Royal  Institotion  on  the  *  History  of  Eoalieh  literature,'  a 
subject  on  which  he  was  not  well  qualified  to  apeak,  and 
which  therefore  fell  somewhat  dnll  and  flat  l^tet  in  the 
year  he  psblished  '  A  History  of  Missienary  Eaterprtie  in 
the  Sooth  Seas,*  for  which  he  was  better  suited,  and  which 
is  an  interesting  and  valuaUe  work.  In  1836  be  discreetly 
dedioed  the  offin  of  PrafeiKv  of  Rhatorie  in  the  Ifaivwaity 
of  Ediobar^  ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  penaioB  of  1601,  was 
bestowed  on  him  bytheQneen,  throng  1^  ltobeitPeid.*In 
1636,  after  having  liTed  fortv  yean  in  the  honaa  oocnpied  by 
faia  old  employer,  Galee,  witn  three  of  Oalei*sdaa^t«ia,  who 
kept  the  bookseller'a  shop,  on  the  death  of  ona  of  them  lie 
muored,  with  the  remaining  two,  to  a  more  conwiient  resi- 
dence ;  and  ia  the  same  year  he  deliTeied  a  coarse  of  lee- 
tares  '  On  the  Btitish  Poets,'  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  and  tor 
some  years  added  to  hts  incc»ne  by  delivering  similar  cooraes 
at  other  places.  In  1641  he  visited  Scotland  on  a  misMooary 
toor.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  great  distinction, 
particularly  in  his  native  town  of  Irvine,  where  he  had  a 
public  reception,  and  was  made  a  bargesa.  In  1S4S  he 
visited  Ireland  on  a  similar  errand,  saw  his  abode  at 
Grace  Hill,  and  while  oeoapied  in  these  Friij^oos  I^>onn 
often  lameoted  hia  not  having  betxnne  a  Monman  minister. 
In  18SS  be  delivered  a  kotota  *Ott  some  hsaagee  ot  English 
Poetry  bnt  little  known,'  but  was  so  feetde  aa  greatly  to 
exeito  the  eompassion  of  his  andi«ice.  On  April  30.  1854, 
he  died ;  and  an  the  day  of  bis  bariid  the  shops  and  mann- 
factories  of  Sheffield  were  all  dosed,  manv  members  of  the 
monicipality  attending  the  fsnerd,  as  did  also  the  vicar  <MF 
Sheffield  and  twenfy^onr  dei^men.  By  hia  will  he  left 
900^.  to  be  distributed  to  vanons  charioas.  His  memoirs 
have  been  paUished  in  seven  ocUvo  volames  1^  John 
Holland  and  James  Everett,  to  wbich  we  have  baaDhidebted 
for  most  of  the  facto  in  thia  notice. 

MONTGOMERY,  BOBERT,  waa  bom  at  Bath  in  1807. 
Of  his  btmsh  years  we  know  nothing,  bnt  he  appeared  before 
the  woAA  m  an  anthor  at  an  eai^  age,  eondneting  in  hu 
native  eitv  a  wedcly  peblieatitn  csllel  *Tb9  Inspeotor,' 
which  had  bnt  a  short  ekistonee,  Hia  next  pohlication  was 
'The 8tagfr43oach,* dated  18S7  hi  hia  eollected  works ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  issned  '  The  Age  Reviewed :  a  Satire,' 
an  octavo  volome,  the  poem  being  very  folly  illnstrated  with 
notes.  The  work  was  veiy  decidedly  directed  against  irre- 
li^w  and  scepticism,  ami  this  has  formed  the  k^-noto  of 
hu  sabseqnent  poems.  In  16S8,  thon^  stated  to  have  been 
written  two  years  eariier,  he  poUishM  *  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity ;  *  it  became  astoDishiDgly  popnlar,  and  «gfat 
editions  are  B»d  to  have  been  sold  in  as  many  months.  In 
toe  same  year  appeared  another  volume,  'A  Univerad 
Prayer;  Death ;  a  Vieion  of  Heaven  ;  and  a  Vision  of  Hell ;  * 
a  second  editimi  of  which  appeared  in  1829,  dedicated  to 
Sharon  Tuner.  '  Satan  *  qnidily  followed.  All  were  sue- 
ceasfol  i  and  enconramd  by  this  sneceas,  and  the  advice  and 
aaaiataneeof  Hr.  6.  Tomer  and  Che  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  he 
entered  himself  in  1830  at  Lineolji  College,  Ozftod,  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himsMf  to  the  Choreb.  He  graduated 
B.A.  in  1833,  passing  in  the  fonrth  class,  and  UJL.  in  1836. 
His  residence  at  the  nnivcreity  provided  him  wiA  a  new 
auhject  for  his  prolific  mose,  and  in  1831  heprodnced  a  poem, 
wttb  historical  notes  and  engraved  embeUisamenta,  under  the 
title  of '  Oxford,'  which,  thon^  extremely  laudatory,  created 


in  1833  '  Woman,  the  Angel  of  Life.'  In  I6i5  Mr.  Hont- 
gonieiy  waa  ordained,  and  for  a  time  his  nunisterial  iy>onrs 
eeem  to  have  nearly  snpeiseded  his  poetic  efforts,  a  small 
vdame  on  the  local  aasoeiationa  and  scenery  around  his  first 
^'!f7i  Whittington  in  Siropshire,  being  toe  only  exceptiim 
until  184S.   He  q^tted  Whittington  in        1636,  spd  be- 


10  nmeh  enlinnnr  tti  luttonuM  of  ifirik  flat  h*  i^jgaed 
theincoBhency,  aain  xatnined  to  Limdon,  whoe  he  imnu- 
diatoly  poblidied  *  Lather,  or  the  ^drit  of  the  Refomuiios.' 
In  Octooer  1643  he  resuiaed  his  ministry  at  Feicy-itnei 
C9i^>el,  where  he  continaad  till  his  desth.  He  aow  be^u 
the  publication  of  a  nnmber  of  prose  theological  woda,  tbi 
issue  of  wliich  was  eontiooed  till  1664.  Neither  was  potby 
altogether  ii^;lected.  Besides  some  smaller  tlungs,  be  wrote 
in  164S  a  series  of  '  Meditations  *  open  cnnaTed  8cii{)tsrt 
subjects,  published  by  Fisher;  'Saci^  Meditatum  ud 
Moral  Themes,'  8vo,  1847  ;  '  The  Christian  Ufa,  a  Uuut 
of  Sacred  Verae,'  ISmo,  164D;  '  Lyra  Christiana— Poeou oa 
Christiaiiity  and  the  Church/  33mo,  18dl ;  '  Una  ou  Wd- 
liagton,' and '  The  Uem'a  Fnneial,*  8vo,  1668;  and 'Hu 
Sanctuary,  a  Companion  in  Verse  let  the  Bodidi  ?nja- 
Book,' 1866.  On  Decemher  3  of  thia  year  k  died  at  Bngb. 
ton,  in  Ins  forty-ninth  year,  all  hia  exertiona  in  theeauBof 
rel^ion  having  been  nnreoo^wwd  by  any  preCHmaat  ia  tk« 
(Sinreh. 

That  Montgomery's  poetical  works  diooU  have  bees  h 
soceessFul  as  tbey  undoubtedly  have  been,  has  excited  Docti 
surprise.  As  early  as  1830  Utr.  Maeaulay,  in  notkiuEa  tliiti 
edition  of  *  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,*  in  the '  E^bugb 
Review,*  ascribed  the  poet's  success  to  nnbluhipg  pofuy. 
That  bis  works  have  been  most  inordinately  puffed  is  eertiid; 
true  ;  but  no  amoant  of  puffery  would  have  csnied  a  poea 
through  twenty -six  edUions  (which  the  '  Omn^ireBencs'  bii 
reached),  withont  some  other  qualities.  These  ve  tluik 
may  be  found  in  the  gravely  important  nature  of  lbs  nl^ 
jecU  he  has  generally  cboaen,  and  the  daaa,  a  nameMufls^ 
which  he  peeotiarly  addressed.  Ihis  class,  ngeeting  poaj 
usoally  aa  aecalar  or  pnrfiane,  were  pleased  with  bis  audio- 
eri^ }  they  welcomed  him  «n  account  of  hia  tbeoM ;  bi 
wiB  eamset  and  sincere ;  and,  prejndiesd  in  his  &vmir,  ti 
toem  his  torgidity  aj^ieued  doqnence,  his  obscuify  anini- 
lated  to  the  mysterious,  his'  VBgoeoeas  kept  htm  dear  tm 
pomto  of  doctrinal  difference,  his  poetical  adwnmentijtluo^ 
often  selected  without  tosto  and  scattered  without  fitned, 
Jupt  attention  alive ;  and  as  in  so  volnminoaa  a  «iitu  ii 
would  be  scsrcely  possible  not  to  find  aonu  passages  c«- 
Uining  good  thon^its  happily  expressed,  these  wera  pnK 
duced  OS  answers  to  objecting  critics.  As  a  preacher  bi 
drew  large  audiences,  and  hia  senicea  were  often  aiked  isi 
given  in  mvoor  of  charitaUe  purposes.  His  s^le  of  pmi^ 
ing  in  some  measure  resembled  that  of  hia  poetiy;  keruttd, 
waa  affected,  and  vague;  bnt  hia  antiDg  wu  aoc^te'i* 
eomestoess,  his  atfectotion  as  winaaeat,  and  Ua  n^oiaai 
as  a  happy  genanlisiiig.  His  mannsn  ware  an^apng,  ai 
he  alwaya  acqoired  me  aaUen  and  i^td  of  ba  angnfr 
tions,  who  on  more  than  one  oocuion  gnve  hia  idbitaBtia 
marks  of  their  attachment. 
MONTICELUTE.  rMimmAUMT,  A  1.1 
MOORE,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  Abngisr^iast,  DiUii, 
on  ths  S8th  of  Hay,  1770.  His  Other  was  a  muU  tndd- 
man,  and  both  hia  parento  were  Roman  Cathottca  He  ni 
early  placed  at  ediool  under  a  Mr.  Whyte,  who  paid  mndi 
attnition  to  location,  Ttdio  was  fond  of  dramatic  representi- 
taona,  and  in  whose  achool  R.  B.  Sh«iTiiimn  had  once  bco. 
Moore,  a  quidc  and  lively  boy,  became  a  favootiite  popil,  (xl 
as  early  as  1700  exhibited  his  talents  in  reciting  an  epilofK 
at  a  pnvate  theatrical  entertainment :  other  dzamatic  abi- 
bitions  wwe  got  np  by  his  parent^  for  wliieh  he  vn*' 
epUonesor  pndogues.  When  he  first  began  to  dli7ni,h( 
says,1ie  oannot  remember;  but  in  17M  he  coetiibetsd  tso 
poemi  to  the  'Anthologia  Hihamica,'  a  Dublin 
which  were  insnted,  to  Us  intense  gntifieatieB.  Id  tw 
year  the  reotrictions  which  prevented  Roman  Ci^^ 
hom  studying  at  the  Dublin  University  ware  remima, 
Uiou^  ^l  faonoun  and  offices  were  still  donsd  tlMtt.  Be 
motoer,  who  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  induced  hii 
to  enter  him  at  Trinity  College  in  the  summer  ef  I'M. 
At  college  he  p&rsued  the  asoal  studiee  with  tolerable  *» 
cess,  gaining  several  marks  of  distinction,  thoB^,  fteunf  " 
inability  to  writo  Utin  hexaairters,  he  aobstiteted  oa  c« 
occasion  some  £nglirfi  veties,  which  were  sfiprav™  ^  *7 
toe  judges,  and  for  vidueh  he  received  a  rswam.  ^  «*■ 
tinned  ^so  to  writo  verses  for  the  * Anthol<«ia ' «aw» 
existed,  and  afterwards  for  other  poblicatioBa.  Hs  lesnw 
to  play  the  piano  from  his  aster's  teeehw,  Italiaa  fren  IH 
priest  of  the  fiunily,  and  French  from  aa  amigraDt  acqosia^ 
anee.  In  the  second  yeu:  of  Us  eollMa  ■tteB^>»^ 
soared  yet  faisher,  and  wrote  a  masqne  with  toop, 
was  peifbniied  in  his  father^  dnwiwvoM^ 
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Bom  a  Roman  CathoHe^  aecnittfiiied  from  inftsiey  to  hear 
the  wrongs  of  hia  fellov-religioDUts  descanted  on,  inflnenced 
by  his  friendship  with  Emiiaett  and  others,  and  perhaps 
aonred  by  his  pretensioDS  to  a  scholarship  in  the  nniveraity 
being  anavaiUble  on  accoant  of  hia  faith,  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  took  a  lively  interest-^thoiigh  for- 
tonately  be  waa  too  yoang  to  be  made  an  active  participator — 
in  the  plots  preparatory  to  the  rebellion  of  1796.  He  was 
examined  before  Fitzgibbon,  the  Tice-chancellor ;  but  u  he 
conld  honestW  avow  himself  ignorant  of  any  plot,  he  was 
discharged.  He  at  length  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  left 
the  oniversftT ;  bat  he  had  already  commenced  a  translation 
of  the  so-called  odea  of  Anacreoiit  a  specimen  ot  which  ha 
laid  before  the  provost  the  cc^ege^  th,  Keanwy,  vith  a 
hope  to  obtain  a  classical  ptemiom.  Dr.  Kearney  thonght 
the  tiualation  good,  bat  that  the  subject  vaa  not  likely  to 
be  patronised  by  the  Board.  Moore  was  then  mterad  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  Lmdon,  whither  he  went,  scantily  snp- 
ptied  with  money,  to  study  law.  tn  London  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Moira,  I^tdy  Donegal,  and  others  ;  be  moved 
in  a  fashionable  circle ;  he  publubed  in  ISOI  bis '  Odes  of 
Anaereon and  of  coarse  fmid  litUe  attention  to  hia  legal 
studies.  His  next  publication,  in  1802,  was  'The  Poetical 
Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Little,'  for  which  he  received 
GOl.  They  were  isverely  blamed  and  ranch  read,  and  their 
somewhat  loose  morality  did  not  prevent  them  from  Becuring 
him  friends,  on  account  of  their  poetical  ability.  In  1803, 
by  Lewd  Moira*8  inQoence,  ha  was  appmnted  to  a  govtan- 
ment  sitastim  at  Bermuda.  In  Janoaiy  1804  he  anived 
there,  barim  itayed  npwarda  of  a  Aionth  at  Nor/dk  in 
Virginia.  He  at  once  f<mud  that  the  utuation  did  not  suit 
him,  and  in  March  be  left  Bermuda,  appointing  a  deputy  to 
ful61  his  functions.  He  then  journeyed  over  a  part  of 
America,  going  from  New  York  to  Vir|pnia,  and  back  by 
Philadelpma  and  Boston  to  Niagara  and  Quebec.  With  the 
society  in  America  he  was  much  dissati^ed,  and  recorded 
hia  sentiments  in  some  satirical  poemi.  In  November  1804 
be  wa^  back  in  Englaud.  Here  he  expected  much  from 
Lord  Afoira's  patronage,  bat  only  succeeded  in  getting  the 
appointment  of  barrack-master  in  Dublin  for  hia  fiither. 
la  1805  he  published  'Odes  and  Epistles,*  which  being  in  a 
similar  style  to  the  Little  poems  brought  upon  him  the  casti- 
gation  of  Jeffirey.  This  oceaatMud  a  bloodlsK  dnel,  tha 
canse  of  much  merriment  at  the  tinu^  and  led  to  a  fina 
friendship  between  the  comhatanta.  He  was  now  leading  a 
life  of  f^iionablb  exdtement  among  the  aristocracy  of 
Kngland,  a  visitor  to  Lord  Moiia  at  Draington  Park,  and  a 
constant  goeat  at  Lansdowne  House  and  Holland  House. 
As  early  as  1797  Moore's  attention  had  been  attracted  to 
Bunting's  collection  of  Irish  melodies,  and  at  intervals  he 
had  written  words  for  several  of  them,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  aing  himself  with  much  effect,  In  1807  he  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Power  to  produce  a  work 
fouoded  on  tbem,  in  which  he  was  to  adapt  the  airs  and  far- 
niidi  the  words,  while  Sir  J.  Stephenson  was  to  provide  the 
accompaniments.  This  work  was  not  completed  till  1834, 
and  opon  it  bis  true  fame  will  rest.  His  amatory  poems, 
though  sweetly  and  playfully  writtra,  will  always  give 
offence  to  persons  of  good  taste ;  his  spires,  however  suo- 
cewful  in  attacking  ei^iemenl  nbjectai  will  peridi  with  the 
evrats  to  which  tney  allade ;  bat  the  melodies,  eomhiniiq; 
beautiful  words,  purer  morals,  and  good  music,  will  have  a 
lasting  existence.  They  have  an  entirely  original  character ; 
they  have  not  the  Tigour,  the  truth  to  nature^  and  the 
deep  psssionate  feeling  of  our  other  great  lyncal  poet. 
Bums,  but  they  are  never,  as  he  sometimes  la,  coarse ;  they 
have  a  uniform  elegance,  a  lightness,  a  pathetic  tenderness, 
a  play  of  wit,  a  brilliancy  of  Imcy,  and  a  richness  of  adorn- 
ment, which,  though  too  often  giving  the  impression  of  being 
artificial,  are  always  pleasing.  In  the  same  class  may  be  in- 
cluded the  songs  written  under  the  title  of  '  National  Airs,* 
uublishedin  181C.  We  cannot  however  place  the  'Sacred 
Songs,'  which  he  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same 
cattgoiy.  In  them  there  is  a  strained  adaptation  of  seriptu- 
1^  wwds  and  ideas,  with  a  lack  of  eamestneu,  that  rea- 
der them  distastefoi.  In  iSOS  he  published,  anonymously, 
two  poems,  'Intolerance'  and  'Corruption;*  and  in  1809 
*Tbe  Sceptic'  They  were  not  very  successful.  Moore's 
muse  WM  too  ^rtive,  his  lancy  too  playful,  his  heart  too 
genial,  for  idm  to  excel  in  aevere  satire  which  hs  here 
attempted. 

In  1811  he  married  Aliss  Bessy  Dyke,  a  truly  estimable 
-woman,  to  whom  be  ever  continued  fondly  attachedj  and  who 


wa^the  aouree  of  all  his  purest  happinen  for  ffa^Femain to 

of  his  life.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  his  opera  of 
'  M.P.,  or  the  Bine  Stocking,*  was  produced  on  the  stage. 
It  was  bat  moderately  sacceufnl,  ran  a  few  nights,  and  has 
never  been  repeated,  though  some  of  the  songs,  pnUished 
separately  in  his  collected  works  (from  which  the  opera  is 
omitted),  well  maintained  bis  lyrical  reputation.  Moore  had 
noW  made  up  his  mind  to  live  by  his  pen  ;  he  quitted  London, 
and  went  to  reside  with  his  family  at  Mayfield  Cottage,  near 
Ashbourne  in  Derbyihire,  where  in  1813  he  produced  the 
'  Twopenny  Post-Bag,  by  Thomas  Brown  the  Tounger.'  The 
wit,  the  variety,  the  ease,  and  tbe  playfulness  of  these  satires, 
directed  against  (he  Prince  R^nt  and  his  ministers,  made 
them  imme£ately  popular,  and  fourteen  editions  wentihrough 
the  press  in  a  twelvenunrth. 

Aa  early  as  1818  Bloore  had  contemplated  the  writing  of 
an  Oriental  poetical  romance,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Ferry  of  tha 
'Morning  Chronicle'  stipulated  for  him  with  Messrs.  Long- 
man, the  publishers,  tbat  he  should  receive  for  a  quarto  volume 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  guineas :  this  was  agreed  to ;  but  it 
was  not  tiU  1817  that  'Lalla  Rookh*  at  length  appeared. 
It  was  eminently  successful :  it  has  parsed  tnrongh  many 
editions,  and  it  has  been  frequently  translated.  It  may 
however  be  doubted  whether  it  will  contribute  to  bis  perma- 
nent fame.  It  is  brilliant,  melodious,  in  the  *  Fire  Worship- 
pers *  it  is  ene^etic,  but  it  wants  dramatic  consistency  and 
characterisation }  it  is  ontrae  to  nature,  it  is  cloying  with  its 
■weetneia,  it  is  oppresuve  with  its  imageiy  t  the  feelings  de- 
scribed aro  almoai  uniformly  sensuous,  and  the  art  «  tho 
comsoaitioB  is  nainfrilly  apparent.  Immediately  after  tha 
pubucaUon  of '  Lalla  RookV  he  made  a  trip  to  Paris  in  com- 
pany with  Hr.  Rogers,  and  this  enabled  him  to  produce 
'  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,'  a  series  of  poetical  epistle^ 
an  entertaming  collection  of  satirical  remarks  on  character 
and  political  events,  which  was  pabliidied  in  1818.  White 
seeing '  Lalla  Rookh '  through  the  press  he  had  removed  to 
HoiTisey  near  Loudon,  and  here  is  September  1817  be  lost 
one  of  his  children.  Early  in  1818  be  teamed  that  his 
deputy  in  Bermuda,  "  after  keeping  back  from  me  the  proper 
receipts  of  my  office,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  has 
now,  it  seems,  made  free  with  tha  proceeds  of  a  ship  and 
car^o  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  I  am  called  upon  by  a  mo- 
nition from  Doctors*  Commons,  to  be  accountable  for  it.** 
The  chum  was  for  about  6000/.,  of  which  little  was  hoped  to 
be  recovered  from  the  deputy.  On  tbia  occasion  his  friendt 
flocked  round  him  with  offers  of  assistance,  bnt  he  declined 
reomving  any,  as  he  preferred  paying  the  money,  whatever 
it  nught  be,  by  the  earnings  of  his  pen.  ui  1819  he 
accompanied  Lord  John  Russell  to  Paris,  and  extended  his 
journey  to  Italy,  visiting  Rome  in  company  with  Chantrey 
the  sculptor,  and  Jackson  the  painter.  This  expedition  was 
recorded  in  '  Rhymes  on  the  Rsad,'  published  together  with 
'  Fables  of  the  Holy  AUiance,'  tbe  same  year ;  they  were  said 
to  be  '  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a  Travelling  Member 
of  the  Pococurante  Society,*  and  are  serious,  political,  artis- 
lical,  and  satirical  by  turns.  As  the  law  proceedings  re- 
specting tbe  defalcations  were  still  pending,  he  did  not  return 
to  England ;  but,  sending  for  bis  family,  took  ap  his  abode 
at  Paris,  where  he  continued  until  1622.  He  purposed  to 
Work  haxd  ;  but  the  gauty  of  the  place,  the  intarxnption  of 
visitors,  and  probabljr  anxiety  as  to  hia  ultimata  los^  pre- 
vented his  carrying  his  intentions  into  fall  effect.  He  nad 
entered  into  an  engsgement  to  write  a  life  of  Sheridan ;  but 
in  Paris  he  found  himself  or  thought  himself,  so  nofur- 
nished  with  materials,  that  he  gave  it  up  and  *  The  Loves 
of  the  Angels,'  a  poem,  issued  in  1823,  and  the  prose-poetical 
romance  of  'The  Epicureau'  (published in  1827),  were  the 
only  additional  worlu  produced  during  his  reudence  abroad. 

The  claim  with  regoid  to  the  Bermuda  defalcation  had  bj 
this  time  been  settled  by  Mr.  Moore's  friends  in  London, 
having  been  reduced  to  740L,  which  was  paid  by  a  chequa 
from  Lord  Lansdowne,  uid  repaid  by  hloore,  chiefly  frooa 


Uie  proceeds  of  hia  *  Lovea  of  tho  Angela  *  and  hia  *  Fahlea 
of  the  Holy  AlHaiwe.*   He  now  settled  at  Sloperton  Cot- 


bega 

was  published  in  1825.  In  1827  *  The  Rpieursan'  waspul>- 
lished,  with  aomo  fragments  of  a  poem  called  *Alciphron,*  on 
the  same  materiala. 

Before  1821  Lord  Byron  had  presented  Moore  with  his 
manuscript  autobiography,  for  liis  especial  ben<-tit,  bat 
to  be  published  tiU  aflar  hia  dBf^ei't)y^t2<i^Tfc' 
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to  raise  money,  Moore  had  told  it  to  Mr.  Marray,  with  an 
eDgagement  to  edit  it,  for  SOOO  enineaB ;  and  the  numoscript 
was  aasigoed  to,  and  depositea  with  him,  in  April  1824. 
In  this  month  Byron  died ;  and  on  the  news  reachinfj  Eng- 
land. MoOTB  wai  anxiona  to  redeem  the  mannscriptjWhidi  he 
considered  he  bad  a  right  to  do :  Lady  Byron  and  the  family 
were  deurooi  that  the  nanngeript  inDiild  be  deitroyed,  as 
they  eonaidered  its  pnblicalion  would  be  alike  hnrtfol  to  their 
fec-UDCB  and  injarious  to  the  character  of  hia  Lordship,  and 
oCered  to  repay  Mr.  Marrav  the  sum  he  adyanced.  Moore 
refiued  to  accede  to  this ;  ne  was  willing  to  defer  to  their 
feelings,  to  suppress  or  alter  what  was  unfit  to  be  made 
pablic,  or  even  to  bum  it  if  competent  persons  sboold  decide 
that  its'pnblication  wonid  be  improper ;  bat  insisted  that  in 
any  case  he  alone  should  be  the  loser.  After  a  long  and  un- 
pleaeant  altercation  he  repaid  the  2100A  with  interest  to 
Mr.  Murray,  the  mannscript  was  bmnt,  and  he  engaged  for 
the  like  sum  to  write  a '  Life  of  Lord  Byron  *  for  the  Messrs. 
Ijongman.  This  he  did,  bat  ultimately  the  copyri^t  waa 
traiuferTed  to  Mr.  Mnnay,  hr  whom  it  wai  published  in 
2  vols.  4to  in  1830.  In  1831  he  wrote  '  The  life  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald;'  and  'The  Summer  F£te,'  celebrating 
an  entertainment  given  at  Boyle  Farm  in  18S7.  To  this 
followed  *  The  History  of  Ireland,'  which  appeared  in 
'Lardner's  Cyclopsedia'  in  succeEsive  Tolumes.  This  was 
his  last  work  of  importance.  In  183d,  dnring  the  admini- 
stration of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Qaeen  as  a  reward  for  his  literary 
merits.  It  was  bestowed  in  good  time :  he  bad  become  nn- 
willing  or  unable  to  labour  as  be  had  done,  and  family 
bereavements  distressed  him.  Of  his  two  sons,  one  died  in 
Algeria  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  French  ;  the  other  died  of  con- 
siimption  in  1843.  In  1841  he  commenced  an  edition  of 
his  collected  poetical  works,  inclnding  the  scattered  pieces 
with  which  he  had  enriched  almost  eveiy  newspaper  and 
magazine  of  the  metropolis,  and  they  were  issued  in  ten 
monthly  Tolumes.  For  tbe  last  tbree  yean  of  hia  lifa  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  softening  of  the  brain,  which  reduced 
him  ta  a  state  of  mental  incapacity,  though  without  pain, 
during  which  the  sedulous  attention  of  his  wife  waa  most 
exemplaiy.  He  died  on  the  2fith  of  February  18S2,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Brombam,  near  Devizes. 

Of  Moore's  poetical  gepiua  we  have  already  spoken.  To 
his  prose  tbere  is  less  praise  to  be  given.  His  btocraphies, 
with  many  sparkling  passages,  are  all  faulty,  difmse,  and 
nncharacteristic.  His  '  Histoiy  of  Ireland '  is  his  best  work, 
as  it  is  an  interesting  and  careful  prodaclion,  though  not  an 
impartial  one. 

MoOTe's  character  in  many  respecta  was  tmly  esti- 
mable. Hit  affection  for  hii  parents  was  unfkiling  and 
indeliblo:  it  carried  him  in  early  life  nlelr  through  the 
leduetioni  of  fiiabionable  society,  as  he  would  commit  no 
extmvagauce  that  might  require  them  to  contribute  to  hia 
expensea ;  it  induced  him  to  postpone  his  own  hopes  of 
official  advancement  to  the  provision  of  a  rmall  place  for  his 
father ;  and  of  the  3000/.  received  for '  Lalla  Bookh,'  SOOO/. 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  to  pay  the  interest  to 
his  parents.  To  his  wife  ana  family  he  showed  the  fondest 
attachment,  and  it  was  duly  reciprocated.  It  has  been  urged 
against  him  that  he  too  often  left  his  wife  in  solitude  while 
he  was  flattering  in  fashionable  circles ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  believed  much  of  his  fame,  and  conse- 
quently his  fortune,  depended  on  his  keeping  himself  well 
before  Uiat  world  which  alone  could  become  purchasers  of 
the  exneiKiTe  quaitoa  in  which  shape  hii  worka  fint  ^tpeared ; 
nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  even  in  these  circles  he 
always  avowed  himself  proud  of  hia  wife,  introduced  her  to 
all  his  aristocratical  friends,  and  frequently  urged  her  to  mix 
more  with  them,  which  her  native  good  sense  made  her 
decline  aa  much  as  possible,  while  she  ever  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  those  absences  she  considered  useful  to  their 
mutual  interests.  As  a  friend  he  was  faithful,  kind,  and 
generous ;  and  he  secured  the  esteem  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  As  a  politician  he  waa  consistent 
in  his  principles,  though  not  always  right  or  always  un- 
changing in  his  opinions.  He  was  vain :  but  few  men  have 
had  so  much  pains  taken  to  mtXe  them  so,  petted  as  he  was 
from  his  boyhood  UU  old  age  withdrew  him  from  the  world, 
Md  his  vauitT  waa  harmless  and  never  obtrusive.  The 
strangest  proofs  of  it  aro  given  in  his  own  private  journal, 
pnbtUhed  after  hia  death  in  the  *  Memoira,  Journal,  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Thomas  Moore,'  by  Lord  John  itossell,  in 
18fi3-os,  in  6  vols.  ■  ' 


MORACE^,  a  natural  order  of  Exogenous  FUali  irhick 
vrere  formerly  placed  as  a  sub-order  of  Vrtieaaa.  Tbt 
species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  milky  joice,  MDetinw 
climbing.  The  leavn  are  commmly  lobed  and  mf\. 
The  flowers  are  null,  mowBcioiiai  ana  colladcd  in  bnd^ 
spikes,  or  catkina.  The  ovulea  are  solituy  and  nnesdid. 
The  embryo  lies  in  the  midst  irf  fiediy  alboma,  aookid, 
with  the  radicle  Igo^  mperior,  folded  down  towiidi  tin 
co^Iedons. 

Although  the  Hnlbeny  and  Fig  grow  in  Enn^  all  thi 
Moracea  are  extrarEuropean.  The  species  inhabit  the  tea- 
perate  and  tropical  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres,  efia 
forming  vast  forests.  The  genus  PieuM  is  the  moat  diatii- 
guishing  feature  of  this  order.  [Ficuu.]  Most  of  the  pluti 
of  this  order  furnish  caoutchouc.  [CAOUTcnoua]  Tbe  ia& 
of  the  Malbernr  is  edible,  and  tbe  leaves  of  the  geani  Mum 
are  tbe  food  of  the  Silk- Worm.  [Moavs.]  Bevenl  ipeein 
of  Vorttenia  are  used  in  medicine.  [Dobstxiiia.]  Other 
genera  of  this  order  yielding  useful  prodneta  are  Snmmmtm 
and  Maehifa.  ^unissoiinu ;  MaoLuu,  &  8.] 

This  order  embiaeea  8  genera  and  184  spedca. 

MORCHELLA,  a  genus  of  .Rmoi,  one  of  the  ■pcdci  d 
which  is  eatable,  iv.  eieu/initai,  uie  Morel,  wpnn^  npti 
orchards,  woods,  and  cinder-walks,  early  in  the  spring  al 
summer,  and  is  believed  to  be  most  plentiful  in  places  vbo* 
fires  have  been  made.  Tbe  country  people  in  Oennanjin 
BO  persuaded  of  this,  that  they  formerly  set  fire  to  voodi  u 
order  to  obtain  a  crop  of  morels,  of  which  tiiey  an  tot 
fond.  At  last  the  practice  was  put  down  by  law.  Tba 
fungus  has  a  stalk  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and  1 
rical  cap,  from  the  site  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  iws'i, 
hollow,  pale-brown,  or  even  gray,  anddeeply  pitted  all  otr 
its  surface,  the  depressions  being  separated  by  raised  ui- 
stomosing  lines.  The  plant  has  a  slight  smell  and  an  UR^ 
aUe  taste,  and  is  employed  for  variona  piir|K)Sas  of  eswq. 
both  fresh  and  dried.  In  tbe  former  state  it  h  most  eoe- 
monly  stewed  or  stuffed  with  force-meat ;  in  the  latterits 
employed  as  an  iogredioit  in  sauces.  Inthiacoastiyitii 
of  mther  rare  occurrence. 

MOREL.   [MoRCHaLLi,  S.  2.] 

MORETON  BAY.    [AwmutiA,  S.  2;  Wito,  Ni- 

SODTB,] 

MOKINQACEB,  a  small  natural  order  of  Exogmw 
Plants,  embracing  the  species  of  the  genua  Moringa.  Tlxf 
are  characterised  by  tbe  possession  of  a  many-leaved  al;!* 
perigynona  petals  and  stamenr,  1-celled  antben,  itipiuu 
and  cooBolioated  siliquose  fruit,  and  seeds  without  albuHi- 
This  order  is  referred  by  most  botanists  to  a  poiitioD 
Leguminoaa,  but  Lindley  places  them  in  hia  Vvdaki. 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia. 

The  root  of  Morii^  pterygosperma  haa  a  pungent  odea 
with  a  warm  biting  aiu  somewhat  aromatic  taite.  Tbi 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  called  by  the  French  Pois  Qneinqu) 
and  Chicot.  They  aro  the  Ben-Nuta  of  old  writers,  bvt 
which  the  Oil  of  Ben  was  extracted.  It  is  chiefly  nied 
perfumers  as  the  baais  of  various  scents.  It  does  not  nsdi)r 
freeze,  and  on  this  account  is  used  by  vratchmsksis. 
flowers,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  this  plant  are  added  u 
curries  in  India. 

MORMONS.    [Skith,  Josshi,  S.  2 ;  Utah,  Btiti 
S.  2.1 

MORPHOLOGY  is  that  branch  of  science  which  titatssf 
the  lawn  which  regulate  the  forma  assumed  by  Plaoti  i» 
Animals.  When  this  term  was  originally  iotrodnced  vi^ 
natural  history  science,  its  application  was  coofiiwd  (o 
explanation  of  tbe  changes  wnich  occur  in  the  eonvemose 
the  leaves  into  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  planla.  It  ii  so* 
however  generally  recognised  as  the  science  of  Jbm  is  ^ 
organic  kmgdoms.  Schleiden,  in  his  '  Prindplas  of  Seientifie 
Botany,'  Ueits  of  what  is  usually  called  Uie  ttmctart  of 

f'lants,  under  two  heada,  that  is  Oeneral  and  Special  Uvr^ 
0^.   The  following  are  hia  definition  and  roaaib  ap>i> 
this  subject :— 

"  Morphology  is  the  study  of  the  forma  of  planti,  sod  of 
their  several  parts.   It  is  divisible' into  a  gBnersl 
which  elucidates  all  that  has  reference  to  punts  and  tv'^ 
organs  in  general,  and  a  special  branch,  which  treat*  <^ 
plants  according  to  their  principal  gronps,  aa  well  ai  u"r 
individual  organs  ;  and  this  latter  branch  arain  is  m'S'^'" 
into  two  parallel  sections,  namely  the  deuneatton  «f 
temal  form,  and  the  delineation  of  internal  atmettin. «^ 
the  peculiar  composition  of  plants  and  their  puO  ^ 
vaiionstisinee,  r\f^(^\^> 
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"InnnriBetluidcdo^cal  iutiodtietion  I  hxn  mdeavoared 
ta  ibnr  vat  the  axtmul  moiphology  of  ;^ta  is  really  the 
nmt  importaot  McttM  of  botany.  A  mm  glaiioa  at  tlia 
hiitoiy  «  the  ideiica  will  eonvinM  anr  mm  of  tlw  tnth 
this  new ;  for  it  is  truly  wonderAil  to  iMMotre  bow  fir  it  has 
tnceeeded,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  all  other  scientific 
knowledge^  in  taking  posssasioa  m  the  materials  1^  merely 
mmiaiag  its  extei^,  and  ananging  it  in  such  a  meaner 
that  the  sTitems  which  in  recent  times  have  taken  another 
patli— 1  allade  to  the  anatomico-physiological — ^bave  scarcely 
eSicted  more  than  the  introdaetion  of  extremely  trifling 
diuigei,  in  some  instances  clearhr  untenable,  and  others  at 
bat  of  Tcry  doabtfnl  validity,  ^e  moipbological  method 
of  oiMmtioD  has  certainly,  from  the  origin  of  the  science, 
bteo  the  basis  of  all  treatises  on  botany ;  bat  those  who  baTe 
tkupnrsned  it  have  been  Ut  from  talung  a  strictly  scientific 
lit*  of  the  qnestion,  m  seeking  in  this  way  for  the  eolation 
tl  its  difficnltiei.  lliia  task  ia  twe-fc^d,  at  ooce  empirical 
and  thsoretieal.  In  its  flnt  chaneter  the  stady  reqaires  as 
to  ezamine  into  and  characterise  the  fandamental  forms 
wbicb,  u  trpes,  or  concepticms  of  generic  and  specific  duq>es, 
eoBktitste  the  basis  of  iodiTidaal  forma.  In  its  second  cha- 
ncier this  atody  has  to  onfold  the  natural  laws  according  to 
which  these  types  are  formedy-and  which  contrdl  and  rapUin 
the  deTiations  that  occur  in  intUvidoal  forma  from  their  pro- 
Mjpes.  For  the  first  or  empirical  part  of  our  re»earcne«, 
we  oongratalate  oorselves  on  having  some  little  infor- 
muim,  althongh  of  a  very  fngmentsry  natore  ;  but  in  the 
neoDd  or  the<»«tical  deputment  we  luve  scarcely  even  an 
iadicstion  to  guide  as.  That  the  solntion  of  the  difficalties 
attit  be  soBght  by  beginning  from  the  simplest  ease  is  evi- 
teit,  and  here  Schwann  has  certainly  shown  eminent  acnte- 
UM  in  sataUialiing  the  analogy  between  the  fwmation  of 
crjntals  and  that  a  cells;  bat  nnfixtanatel^  we  have  not 
yet  Immgbt  the  law  oyst^line  formation  into  the  domi- 
Dioa  of  sdencew  Thas  at  the  present  time  we  can  do  no 
nore  than  specify  the  proUem  presented  to  botany,  the 
M^utwD  of  which  is  alone  to  be  expected  when  the  mathe- 
matical coDStraetion  of  the  formation  of  crystals  lies  perfectly 
complete  before  ns.  If  however  this  is  ever  to  be  effected, 
ve  mnat  enter  upon  all  possible  constiactioa  in  a  very 
di&rent  way  from  what  has  hitherto  been  done.  For  this 
pnrpoee  we  most  consider  somewbat  more  exactly  the  cba- 
netnittics  of  organic  form,  especially  the  vegetable,  as 
<if1»nd  to  the  inoxganic.  The  inorganic  form,  the  crystal,  is 
fenument  when  once  formed ;  it  is  nncbangaahle ;  Uie 
■sdiridsal  (the  individoal  exiatence)  is  the  form  itself,  and 
bf  iti  idation  and  diange  of  fonn  a  new  individoal  arises, 
la  the  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  ia  not  staUe  or 
prasBBent,  bat  an  evw-dianging  one.  The  analogies  b»* 
tnn  the  two  licddgood  only  in  the  umplest  caasi.  The 
BBcIena  of  a  crystal  originates  in  a  definite  form,  and  then 
panes  through  a  series  of  forms,  nntil  it  reaches  the  dedaeed 
CTfitalUne  form.  As  soeh  it  then  remains  nnchangeable 
intil  the  individnid  is  destrosred  with  the  form.  Thos 
certainly  it  baa  a  very  simple  history  of  development,  but 
this  coatinaes  merely  so  long  as  something  is  still  being 
liiti  to  that  which  is  already  present,  until  the  whole  is 
(ODpleted.  The  cell  is  formed  in  a  manner  somewhat 
■UMgooB  to  this,  originating  in  a  definite  form,  and  passing 
thmgh  a  series  of  changes,  which,  as  it  appears,  only  con- 
bibnts  new  matter  nntif  the  farm  is  complete ;  tbia  then 
Ttum  stationaTy  antil  its  eolation  and  the  consequent  de- 
ftniGtioa  of  ite  indiwidnslity.  It  is  however  wholly  diffatent 
in  ntilHiiid  fbniiB,aad  these  it  i>  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
OMpMe  what  we  term  olanta.  Here  a  namber  ta  cells 
AVuHBe  together  within  aefinite  external  limits;  but  these 
wUtihmuelves  do  not  enter  into  the  form  as  dead  particles 
■fthenois;  they  eontinoe  to  develops  new  cells,  whilst  the 
^oBSssre  puually  destroyed:  the  newly  originated  cells 
(unge,  by  their  arrangement,  the  form  of  the  whole,  and, 
■ince  formation  of  new  parte  and  destruction  of  the  old  are 
emitiniially  going  on,  the  general  boundary  of  the  whole 
Beter  appears  as  anything  definitely  fixed.  As,  however, 
via  metamorphods  is  constant  in  its  nature,  and  only  occurs 
U  isdmdoal  parts,  we  cannot  regard  each  one  of  the  forms 
K|>i>hiiig  from  this  process  as  a  new  one,  but  merely  as  a 
ui^  modification  of  the  <me  immediately  preceding  it ;  and 
thii  pienUar  connection  brings  the  whole  to  ns  as  one  indi* 
*idut,  which,  at  its  first  appearance,  may  be  entirely  differ^ 
™t  in  all  ita  parts,  both  in  shape  and  material,  from  what  it 
la  St  taat ;  hot  in  the  conenition  ot  which  vre  muet  com- 
P^^ad  the  whole  letiat  of  ehwging  fonna,  wherun  the 


widdy  diitaafc  members  hare  perhaps  no  element  identical, 
if  we  would  attain  to  sdentifie  knowledge,  if  we  would 
ondentand  the  object,  and  not  merely  ao^aire  a  disjdiited, 
tinoomiMiendedj  and  incomprdiennble  impresuon.  From 
these  considerations  it  follows,  granting  the  iwntni""it 
importance  of  the  moipbological  mMhod  of  observation,  that 
we  gain  nothing  by  the  comprehension  of  the  forms  com- 
plete at  any  one  moment,  but  that  we  must  trace  out  the  lav 
of  mDrphological  development,  and  direct  our  scientific  in- 
quiries, not  to  an  individual  complete  at  any  one  period,  but 
to  the  compreheDsion  of  the  collective  constant  series  of 
normally  changing  forms.  The  eopception  of  genera  and 
species  in  botany  is  consequently,  therefore,  not  merely  the 
reaolt  of  a  comparison  bat  also  of  a  connection  of  the  various 
individasl  characteristics  vrith  each  other.  In  this  manner 
we  should  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  inductions  to  lead  us 
to  a  theory  of  organic  moroholcgy,  if  we  could  but  succeed 
in  completing  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  iuoi^ic  fcvms. 
As  yet  we  are  far  from  this  point,  and  simply  because  it  is 
only  in  the  most  recent  times,  and  yet  very  imperfecUy,  that 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  development 
has  been  acknowledged;  although,  without  this,  botany 
would  be  wholly  divested  of  all  scientific  principle.  This 
deficiency  renders  it  impossible  as  yet  to  treat  morphology 
with  scientific  logical  development,  or  in  accordance  with  a 
perfectly  systematic  mode  of  arrangement,  as  will  but  too 
obviously  appear  in  my  manner  of  treating  this  subject, 
although  the  hlame  of  this  is  only  partially  to  be  imputed  to 
me.  ft  seems  however  practicable  perfectly  to  state  the 
problem,  and  to  this  end  I  sobioiu  the  followiug  remarks : — 

"  We  have  to  construct  the  laws  of  morphological  fonna< 
tion,  and  to  delineate  the  forms  themselves.  The  first 
remains  for  the  present  a  mere  problem,  the  solution  of  whiith 
most  be  reserved  for  sncModing  times.  The  eeoond  may  be 
aci»mplished,  although  impenectly.  I  say  in^riiBetiy, 
because,  instead  of  those  complete  series  of  dinrelopment  of 
whidi  vra  ought  alone  to  treat,  we  only  know  a  few  indivi- 
dual conditions ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  portion  ^  the 
task  still  lies  unperformed  before  us.  Here  we  must  again 
distinguish  between — 1.  Series  of  forms  which  occur  in  ^1 
or  in  very  many  plants  of  a  very  difi'erent  nature,  and  may 
therefore  espe^tlly  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  study  of 
vegetable  forma  ;  that  is,  General  Morphology.  2.  Series  of 
forms  which  are  only  peculiar  to  definitegroops  of  plants  : 
Special  or  Comparative  Morphology.  These  two  would 
further  branch  off  into  the  consideration  of  form  without 
reference  to  its  composition  from  the  different  forma  of  the 
elemental^  orguis:  External  Morphology  s  and  into  the 
con^deratioD  of  the  manner  in  which  forms  are  composed 
from  individual  tissues :  Internal  Morphology  (the  theory 
of  strncture— '  Comparative  Anatomy  *).  This  hst  part  fidls 
however  away  from  General  Morphology ;  for  all  that  we 
can,  for  the  present  at  least,  say  is,  that  every  plant  is  com- 
posed of  the  different  forms  of  the  elementary  organs  which 
have  already  been  treated  of.  Even  with  reapect  to  thus 
second  part,  in  regard  to  Comparative  Morphology,  it  appears 
to  me  nnadvisable  to  divide  tho  two  sections,  on  account  of 
our  deficiency  of  material;  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  individual  groups  and  parts  of  plants, 
subjoin  all  that  is  known  concerning  their  structure." 

MORRISON,  SIR  RICHARD,  architect,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1767,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Morrison,  architect, 
of  Cork.  He  was  at  one  time  intended  for  the  Church,  but 
subaequenUy  became  a  pupil  of  James  Qandon.  the  an^teet, 
in  Dublin.  Tbtoogh  his  godfather,  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
Morrison  obtvned  a  government  appointmmt  in  the  Ordnance 
department,  hut  had  to  relinquish  it  in  consequence  of  reduc- 
tions, when  be  got  into  practice  as  an  architect,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  life  erected  a  large  number  of  buildings.  For  a 
few  particulars  of  some  of  these,  reference  -  may  Iw  made  to 
Weale's  *  Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture '  (vol.  i.),  iu 
which  there  is  a  memoir  of  William  Vitruvius  Morritmtj 
son  of  Sir  Richard,  who  was  sometime  in  practice  conjointly 
with  his  father,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Sir 
Richard  Morrison  was  last  employed  for  Lord  Longford  and 
the  Earl  of  Howth.  His  knighthood  was  received  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  Earl  de  Grey.  He  left  oonsiderabU 
^roper^,  including  a  well-stocked  library,  and  died  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was 
werideni  of  the  Irish  Institute  of  Architects. 

MORTLAKE.  [Suauv.] 

HORTOM,  SABlUEL  GEORGE,  M.D.,  celebrated  as  an 
Ethaologis^  waa  bom  at  PhiUdelphia  in  the  Hmted  8^-*-^ 
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of  North  Amoriea  in  1799.  His  panaU,*^  aMttlien  of 
the  Bocie^  Friendi,  •ltd  lie  hid  the  mlifbrtniie  to  Iom  }a» 
lather  early  in  life.  Hie  mother  however  married  g  Mcoud 
time  whea  jonng  Morttm  wu  thirteen  yean  old,  #id  from 
hu  itep-father  he  secma  to  have  deriTod  a  Hkhrg  for  Uie 
itadj  of  nataral  history.  After  leaving  school  he  was  placed 
in  a  conDting-hooBe,  but  his  taste  for  natorat  science  ted  him 
to  abandon  basiness  and  enter  the  medical  profesnon.  He 
was  accordingly  placed  with  Dr.  Joseph  Pamsh  of  Philadel- 
phia, who,  uthongh  aneonnected  with  any  pnblie  medical 
office,  had  the  highest  repntation  for  the  management  asd 
edacation  of  yonng  men  stadying  the  medical  profession. 
He  attended  ue  leetnres  and  passed  throogh  the  coarse  of 
instmction  prescribed  for  the  stadentB  of  medicine  in  his 
native  city,  and  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  March,  18S0.  He  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (Philadelphia).  Soon 
after  this  event  he  sailed  £»  Ennjw,  and,  aft«r  visiting  an 
uaele— Mr,  James  Morton  of  Clonmel,  in  Ireland, — he 
repaired  to  the  Univerdty  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  studied 
two  years,  and  gradnated  in  medicine  in  1823.  Hta  inaa- 
gnral  thesis  was  entitled,  *  Tentamen  immgorale  de  Corporis 
Dolore.'  Daring  his  period  of  preparation  for  gradoatin|;  hk 
Edinbmvh  he  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  made  a  stay  in 
Parii.  He  retnraed  to  America  in  the  sommer  of  1824,  jurt 
in  time  to  witness  the  departure  of  some  of  the  mo8l>«minent 
literary  and  scientific  men  in  Philadelphia  to  join  in  the  ill- 
Bfarred  social  experiment  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen  at  NeW 
Harmony  in  Indiana.  He  became  immediately  an  active 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  commenced  his 
fxmtribotions  to  its  transactions  by  a  geolcfical  paper.  It 
was  entitled, '  Analysis  of  Tabular  Spar  from  Boelcs  County.* 
He  snhseqntetly  contrihoted  matty  papers  on  Geoloirr  md 
Falseontology  to  the  transactions  of  the  Academy.  Sevenl 
of  the  most  important  of  these  papers  were  published  in  a 
separate  volume  entitled, '  Synopsis  of  the  Orsanic  Remains 
of  the  CretaceoDs  Group  of  the  iJnited  States.^  This  was  a 
very  valuable  contribntion  to  Geology,  and  was  received  with 
the  warmest  commendations  by  European  geologiats.  He 
cnltivated  generally  the  nataral  history  snenees,  and  wrote 
several  papers  on  zoological  sobjects. 

Whilbt  pursmng  natural  history  with  success,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  cnltivate  professional  knowledge.  In  1634  he 
published  a  work  entitled  '  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
ntmption  ;  its  Anatomical  Character,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment'  He  also  edited  an  edition  of  Dr.  Mackintosh's 
'  Practice  of  Physic,*  with  notes  and  additions.  From  1839 
to  1843  he  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  College.  In  1849  he  published  'An 
Illustrated  Svstem  of  Human  Anatomy,  Speciad,  Oeneral,  and 
Microscopic. 

His  previous  laboors,  however,  were  but  prepm^tions  for 
the  great  works  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first 
ethnologists  of  his  dny  is  fosnded.  The  line  of  his  research 
on  the  races  of  men  lay  more  particularly  in  their  anatomicid 
confignration,  and  especially  in  the  structure  of  the  skull. 
During  his  researches,  he  made  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  skulls  extant,  and  which  is  How  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Practical  &iences. 
The  origfin  of  this  collection  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : 
— ■*  Having  had  oecasion,"  he  says,  "  in  the  sammer  of  1830 
to  deliver  an  introductoir  lecture  to  a  course  of  anatomy,  I 
chose  for  my  sabject  '  The  different  Forms  of  the  Skull  as 
exhibited  in  the  Five  Races  of  Men.'  Stmnge  to  say,  I  could 
neither  buy  nor  borrow  a  craninm  of  each  these  raeet,  and 
I  finished  my  discooise  without  showing  either  the  Mon- 
goliani  or  the  Mabiy.  Forcibly  impressed  with  this  great 
deficiency  in  a  most  important  branch  of  science,  I  at  once 
resolved  to  make  a  collection  myself."  The  resnlt  of  this 
deternrination  was  not  only  his  great  coUeotion,  but  the  two 
magnificent  works,  entitled  *  Crania  Americana,'  and  *  Crania 
Egyptiaca.'  These  works  embraced  not  only  an  account  and 
illustrations  of  the  skulls,  but  general  ethnological  observa- 
tions on  the  races  of  men.  The  collection  on  which  these 
vo«B  were  founded  contains  951  human  crania,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  278  crania  of  mammals.  271  of 
nrds,  and  88  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 

Alihonsh  in  his  earlier  writings  h«  maintained  the  specific 
nmty  cf  the  human  race,  m  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
led  to  doubt  this  view,  and  to  express  hU  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  a  diversity  of  species  among  men.  This  view 
has  been  strongly  hudsted  on,  in  a  work  pnhliM  since  his 
death,  nnder  tht  titie  of  *  T^pes  of  Ma&Und.'  This  work. 


Mtted  hf  Uesn.  Nott  and  Gliddon,  oontaias  a  Urgt  mui 
of  matter  1^  the  editors  mid  others,  with  nianj  "  Exeeipta  * 
from  M<»toa*8  inedited  papers.  In  these  he  sndonhiuiglf 
avows  his  belief  in  an  "  abwigiaal  plurality  of  races ud 
expresses  his  conviction,  that  '*  man  vrill  yet  be  fottod  is  the 
fossil  state  as  low  down  as  the  Eocene  deposits,  and  thit  ba 
walked  the  earth  with  the  megalonyx  and  Mj&othenoa." 
It  is  r  only  n^ht  to  add  that  these  views  have  sot  been 
generally  received ;  and  that  onr  most  distingoished  ethiiid»> 

fists,  puseontoIogiBts,  and  geolofpsts  have  not  indoned  hii 
iter  doctrines.   Dr.  Morton  died  at  Philadelphia,  after  a 
diort  illness  of  five  days,  on  the  17th  of  Mi^,  1851. 
M08ANDER1TE.  [MiNsaALOov,  3. 1.) 
MOSQUITO.   The  following  is  an  acconat  of  ths  itriK- 
tnre  of  Culm  Motgwto,  the  Mosquito  of  the  Amcricia^b; 
■a  Anuncan  obaerver 

"The  male  mosqnito  diffsn*  considerably,  as  la  vdl 
known,  from  tba  fcmale:  his  hody  bein{(  smaller  ud  g( 
a  darker  ookur,  and  his  Mad  fiazttiabed  with  anteam  ui 
palpi  in  a  state  of  greater  dsnrdo^mtet.  Notwithstsndiu 
the  fitness  of  Ins  organs  fot  pra&toiy  ywposss  be  is  ttm( 
seldom  entering  dwelliiugB  or  annoying  man,  bnt  ititnett 
himsdf  to  damp  and  foul  places,  especially  wtJa  and  priricL 
The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  greater  extenuon  Ut  ha 
flight,  and,  attacking  en  race,  is  the  occsaioQ  of  no  iscDO- 
siderable  disturbance  and  vexatton  daring  the  sSDuaer  ui 
SQtamn  months. 

"  The  head  of  the  male  mosquito,  about  0*67  nun.  [milli- 
metres] wide,  is  protidsd  vrith  lonitte  eyes,  betweoi  nHA 
in  front  superiorly  are  found  two  pyriform  capsolsa  otsdf 
tomshing  esieh  other,and  having  isquSntad  into  than  tkataf 
remarkable  aatemus. 

"  The  eansvle,  Bennmng  ahoat  O-Sl  bbBl,  iseon^cl 
a  homy  sobstanee,  and  is  attadied  portetiwly  by  its  pc^ 
cle,  while  anteriorly  it  rests  upon  a  horny  ring,  oaited  witk 
its  fellow  by  a  transverse  fenestrated  hoAd,  and  to  whitk  it 
is  joined  by  a  thin  elastic  membnuie.  Externally  it  bu  i 
rounded  form,  bnt  internally  it  resembles  a  oertaia  Mct  of 
Ismp-shade  with  a  constriction  near  its  middle ;  aad  bctvaa 
this  inner  cup  and  onter  globe  th»e  exists  a  space,  esM|itil 
the  bottom  or  proximal  end,  where  both  are  anited. 

*'  The  antenna  aia  of  nearly  eqnal  Isagth  In  the  Bals  al 
the  female. 

"  ]□  the  male  the  antenna  is  abont  1'76  mm.  in  tafti 
and  consists  of  14  joints,  13  short  and  nearly  eqstl,  asd  i 
long  and  equal,  terminal  onee,  the  latter  measuriBg  tojjHlw 
0>70  mm.  Each  of  the  shorter  jmnta  has  a  fawtfialw 
skeleton  with  an  ncteraal  invotmen^  and  tenninatsa  unpir 
posteriorly,  bat  is  encircled  anteriorly  with  aboat  40  jiquls 
apoa  which  are  implanted  long  and  stiflf  hairs,  the  ^imiw 
sets  being  about  0-79  mm.  and  the  di^  ones  0-70 nm-ffl 
length ;  luid  it  is  beset  with  minute  bristles  in  front  d  Nch 
whori. 

"  The  two  last  joints  have  each  a  whorl  of  aboat 
hairs  near  the  base. 

"  In  the  female  the  joints  ue  nearly  equal,  nnraber  hot 
13,  and  have  each  a  whorl  of  about  a  doien  bibII  hua 
around  the  hue.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  male,  tba  psita  el 
the  antennas  enjoy  a  limited  motion  tfpon  each  other,  nffP' 
the  basal  joint,  which,  being  fixed,  moves  with  the  cajtw 
upon  whi(^  it  is  implanted. 

"  The  spaoe  between  the  inner  and  ontar  walls  of  tba  ea^ 
sale,  which  ws  term  coifidently  the  anditMy  JJ 
filled  with  a  fluid  (tf  moderate  consistmi^,  oialsseant,  nd 
contdnlag  niaata  ^herieal  oorposelss,  and  whisb  probaUj 
bears  the  same  relatiOD  to  the  norve  as  does  the  lyai^  ^ 
the  scabs  of  the  cochlea  of  lu^er  animals.  The  nerve  itaeU 
of  the  antenna  proeseds  from  the  first  or  cnebral  gas|tiM. 
advances  to#anh  the  pedicle  of  the  capsule  in  conpsny 
the  laige  trachea  which  sends  its  ramifications  thros^wst  1m 
entire  apparatus,  and,  penetrating  the  pedicle,  ita  ^"^^ 
divide  into  two  portions.  The  central  threads  W^^t^ 
wards  into  the  antenna  and  are  lost  there ;  the  pwij^e™ 
ones,  on  the  contrary,  radiate  outwards  in  every 
eirter  the  espsnlar  space,  snd  are  lodgsd  for  man  tbu  >«■ 
their  length  m  auki  wronght  in  tho  inBK  wall  oc  cap  «  v* 
espsale.  . 

*>  In  the  female  the  disposition  of  parts  is  o*"*'^  Jj 
nearly  the  same,  excepting  that  the  cajMala  is  ■aslWt 
that  the  last  distal  antennal  JoiBt  is  mdiaeataL 

■*  The  praboads  does  net  £fl«r  materiallv  in  the  tm 
but  the  pidpi,  although  connsting  in  both 
same  nnmber  ^  pieoBS  ara  veiy  n^ika.  la  tiie|lniu>  u7 
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are  ndmoelr  Aorl,  Imt  in  &»  mtl«  attain  Uw  length  of 
8*7311101.:  'wmletheproboscismeasDmbotS'lGinm.  They 
are  carred  upwards  at  the  extremity. 

"  If  an  organ  of  hearing,  similar  to  that  described  by  Tre- 
Tiranns  as  beloDgin^  to  the  BUttbt  onmttalis,  exist  la  the 
head  of  the  Hosquito,  the  tyropanom  mast  be  exquisitely 
minute  proportions^  because  the  head,  ythitii  his  a  (uameter 
of  only  0*^  mm., »  ahnost  eotirriy  occapied  by  the  corneal 
plaques,  the  capsules,  and  the  attaaiments  the  neck  and 
of  the  buccal  apparatus.  The  membrana  lympaoi  most 
therefoie  be  so  small  as  to  preelnde  the  idea  oi  its  being  put 
in  vibration  by  any  sounds  other  than  those  infinitely  more 
acute  than  are  iHrodueed  by  the  insect  its^,  and  the  use  of 
such  an  oigan  lor  the  ptuposes  of  iBtercommanieation  most 
be  highly  pnMfiqoiaticu,  But  no  tnce  of  luch  a  disposition 
is  to  be  nnnd  in  the  head,  nor  very  certainly,  also,^  in  the 
body ;  and  ve  ara  obliged  to  look  for  some  oigan  whidi 
answer  the  requirements  of  an  effective  anditray  lyiparatns. 

"  The  position  <{f  the  e^walee  strikes  qs  as  extremely 
favonrable  for  the  performance  of  the  function  which  we 
assign  to  them :  besides  which  there  present  themselves  in 
the  same  light  die  anatomical  airangemest  of  tfie  capsules, 
the  disposition  and  Iod£;ment  of  the  nerves,  the  fitnras  of  the 
expanaed  whorls  for  receiving,  and  of  the  jointed  antennse 
fixed  by  the  immovable  basal  joint  for  transmitting,  vibfa- 
tiona  created  by  sonorous  modulation^.  The  intra-capsolar 
fluid  is  impressed  by  the  riiock,  the  expanded  nerve  appre- 
ciates the  effect  of  the  sound,  and  the  animal  may  judge  of 
the  intensity,  or  distance,  of  the  source  of  sound,  by  the 
qnantity  of  tiie  Impresnon ;  of  the  niteh,  or  qoali^,  by  the 
consonance  particular  v^ioih  of  om  itiff  hain,  aocwdiag 
to  their  Ungtht ;  and  of  the  direction  in  wluch  Ae  modntap 
tiouB  tnve^  1^  Uie  manner  in  whidi  they  strike  upon  the 
anteniue,  or  may  be  made  to  meet  either  antenna,  in  conse-  | 
quence  oif  an  opposite  movemoit  of  that  part. 

"  That  the  male  should  be  endowed  with  superior  aeuta- 
ness  of  the  sense  of  hearing  appears  from  the  fact,  that  he 
must  seek  the  Csmale  for  sexual  union  either  in  the  dim  twi~ 
light  or  in  the  dark  ni^t,  when  nothing  si^ve  her  deep  sharp 
humming  noise  can  serve  hjm  as  a  gnide.  The  necessity  for 
an  eqou  perfection  of  hearing  does  not  exist  in  the  female ; 
and  accordioi^y  we  find  tiiat  tj^e  organs  of  the  one  attain  to 
a  development  which  the  others  never  reach.  In  these  views 
we  believe  oursdves  to  be  borne  out  1^  direct  experiment, 
in  connection  with  which  we  majr  aUode  to  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  c&teUng  the  male  Mosquito. 

**  In  the  course  of  our  observations  we  have  amved  at  Ow 
nmeluflion  tiiat  the  antenna  serve,  to  a  eonsideraUe  extent, 
as  organs  of  touch  in.the  female ;  tor  the  p^pi  are  extennely 
short,  while  the  antennae  are  very  moveable,  and  nearly 
equal  the  proboscis  in  length.  In  the  male  however  the 
length  and  perfeict  development  of  the  pdpi  would  lead  na  to 
look  for  the  seat  of  the  tactile  sense  daewhere ;  and  in  fact 
we  find  the  two  apical  antennal  joints  to  be  long,  moveaUe, 
and  comparatively  free  from  hairs;  and  the  relative  mo- 
tion of  the  remaining  joints  very  much  more  limited."  (Dr. 
CSirietopher  J<^inston,  Quarter^f  Journal  nf  Mteroeeopiwl 
SeUnee.) 

MOTAdLLA,  HOTACILUN£.  £Blob  Bmn ;  Blub 
Breast  ;  Stltiad*  ;  Wagtaiu.] 

MOTELLA,  a  genas  (rf  Fidus  belonging  to  Ow  Cimilv 
Chdida.  It  has  the  foUoirii^  ehataeters:  Body  eltmgate^ 
CTlindrical,  eompreased  posteriorly,  tha  first  dorsd  fin  very 
sughtlv  elente^  delicate  in  stmetare,  scarcely  peieratiUe ; 
second  dorsal  snd  anal  fins  long^  coiUinned  neuiy  to  ttiebase 
of  the  tail. 

M.  valffccris,  Mtatda  marina  (9ay)i  Oadiu  hietrratiu 
(Bloch),  the  Three-Bearded  Rockling,  Sea-Loche,  Whistle- 
Fish,  Three-Bearded  Cod,  Three-Bearded  Oade,  has  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  The  length  of  the  head  compared  to  the 
length  of  the  body  alone,  without  the  caudal  rays,  is  as  one 
to  fonr;  the  depoi  of  the  body  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
head ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  delicate  in  structure  ;  the  first  ray 
elongated,  the  rest  hur-)ike ;  \be  second  dorsal  fin  commenc- 
ing fanmediatcly  behind  the  end  of  tl^e  fiist,  and  readiiag 
along  the  \mA  to  the  tail,  bnt  ending  a  Uttle  short  of  the 
base  of  the  caudal  rays ;  ventral  fins  with  the  first  two  rays 
elongated,  the  second  most  so,  the  two  disnntted ;  the  other 
five  rays  nearly  equal,  united,  an^  short ;  pectoral  fins  rather 
large  and  rounded  ;  the  vent  half-way  between  the  point  of 
the  chin  and  the  end  of  the  fleidiv  portion  of  the  tail ;  the 
anal  fin  commences  immediately  behind  it,  is  one-fourth  less 
in  length  than  tha  second  docsai,  and  wda  Ml  th*  same  plane 


with  it;  file  tan  modente  In  dze.  and  nnmded  at  the  end. 
Thefinraysinnumberare— SDdD.05;  P.SO;  Y.?;  A.49; 
C.  16.  The  head  ia  d^ressed ;  the  mouth  «'ide ;  Uie  jaws 
neariy  eqvl,  but  when  sepaiatad  the  lower  jaw  ia  the  longer, 
with  one  bariiule  at  the  chint  ft  mixture  of  large  and  small 
teeth  in  eadi  jaw ;  the  upper  iaw  with  one  barbnle  on  each 
nde  the  middle,  between  the  lip  and  the  nostril ;  inner  part 
of  tiie  upper  lip  crcnate ;  the  irides  golden  yellow ;  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the  fish  cylindrical,  or  digfatly 
depressed ;  the  tail  compressed ;  the  general  colour  of  tim 
body  and  head  is  a  rich  yellow-brown,  spotted  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  along  the  back,  the  pectoral,  dorsal,  and  caudal 
fins,  with  rich  chestnut-brown ;  the  lower  part  of  the  sides, 
the  ventral  and  anal  fins  pale  yellow-brown  approaching  to 
white,  and  wUhout  spots. 

Tonng  fish  <rf  this  spedes  are  (tf  a  aniform  brown  ctdoar, 
until  they  have  acquired  6  or  7  inches  in  lencth  j  in  this 
eonditicm  they  are  the  Miutela  ^a    Bay,  (Yarrell.) 

This  fififa  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  and  also 
on  the  coasts  of  Ireland. 

Jf.  eimbria  (Qadus  embriut,  Linnsui),the  Foar-Beaided 
Rockling.  This  fish  has  been  taken  in  Scotland,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  Baltic  and  the  southern  coast  of  Sweden. 

M.  guingtieeirrata  (Gadtu  mtuula,  Linnaeus),  ibe  Five- 
Bearded  Bockling.  This  fish  is  common  on  the  British 
coast  Its  habits  resemble  those  of  tfa«  Three-Bearded  Rock- 
ling, and  by  some  naturalists  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
that  species. 

M.  glauca  (OUiata  fttatea,  Goudi),  the  Mackerel  Midp. 
Thia  ftm  has  been  taken  on  the  coasts  <tf  CininraU  by  Mr. 
Couch.  It  dies  instantly  on  being  taken  oat  the  water. 
It  is  Eke  the  jrooagofsomaol  the  other  speciea,  bnt  it  has 
not  been  observed  to  grow. . 

Jf.  armiueela  (Oadut  (W^tMftofof,  Montagu),  the  Silvery 
Oade.  This  fish  is  a  mimature  representative  of  the  Three- 
Bearded  Rockling,  as  the  last  is  of  Ae  five-beuded  species. 
It  was  first  described  by  Monta^,  and  is  admitted  as  a  dl»> 
tinot  species  by  Yarrell. 

MOuLMElN,  a  town  and  port  in  the  TenUserim  Pro- 
vinces, which  tma  a  part  of  the  British  possessitms  on  Uie 
eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Monlmein  is  situated 
near  the  Qolf  of  Martwban,  at  the-'eonflaence  of  the  rivers 
Saloen,  Attayen,  and  Oyeng,  in  16'  30'  N.-  lat..  97"  44'  E. 
long. ;  the  three  riven  when  united  are  called  the  Monlmein 
RivOT.  It  is  10  miles  8.  by  E.  from  Marbdian,  and  30  miles 
N.  by  E.fivm  Aahtfst  [AiraaiHrr.l  Uoslmdn  has  a  good 
harimtr.  iriiieh  admits  vessds  of  600  or  800  tons.  Mine 
favonrdUy  situated  finr  commeice,  and  free  from  dntiv  ^ 
import  and  export,  it  has  drawn  away  mudi  of  the  commerce 
which  belonged  to  MartiUiaa,  and  haa  in  a  great  measure 
superseded AnJiersL  Thepopnlationisestimatedatupwards 
of  10,000.  The  exports  are  teak-timber,  rice,  tobacco,  ivory, 
atiek-Iae,  cocoa-nuts,  snd  live-etock.  The  imports  are  cotton 
goods  and  other  manofactures. 

MOUNTMELLICK.  [Qumn's  CoujfTT.l 

MOUNTRATH.   [Qosbn's  Countt.] 

MUCICACID.   [Cheiiibtbt,^.  1.] 

MUCORACE^,  an  ordw  in  Undley's  alliance  JPunffoUa. 
The  i^Mcdes  have  a  floccose  thallus  and  the  spores  surrounded 
by  a  vesicular  veil  or  sporanpnm.  They  are  amongst  the 
smallest  forms  of  Fungi,  and  attaek  decaying  vegetable  and 
aaimal  matteii.  They  are  frequently  uown  by  the 
name  of  Hoolda.  [Moounioss ;  Fonoi  ;  Ektopbtta,  S.  % ; 

MrLDRV.1 

MUDARIN.    rCHUIISTRT,  ^.  IJ 

MUDOE,  WltUAM.LUa,  r.R.S.,a  major-general  in 
the  anny,  the  third  in  saccession  of  the  directors  of  the 
series  «  goodetical  operations,  which  resulted  in  the  Tri- 
Konometncal  Survey  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  pro- 
daction  of  the  'Ordnance  Maps'  by  its  means,  and  the 
measnrement  of  the  English  Arc  of  the  Meridian.  The 
history  of  family  and  hereditary  talent,  and  the  occupatioxi. 
of  certain  offices  by  a  snceession  of  gifted  men,  have  fre- 
quently been  illustnUd  in  this  work.    They  are  es^ixa. 
foretttn-  reesUed  by  the  name  now  commemorated.  Tlio 
Rev.  ZaoBaaT  Muoax,  aometiine  mister  of  the  Oranuii.Qtxr 
SohotJ  at  Bideford,  in  Devonshire,  and  vicar  of  Abbotshtt.Tt^ 
aAerwards  a  prebendary  of  £xet«r  and  vicar  of  St.  AndTe-vr*  g^* 
Plymouth,  was  the  aathor  of  an  '  Essay  for  a  New  Ver^\Q  " 
of  the  Psalms,'  and  of  a  much-admired  volame  of  sermor*^ 
published  in  1737.     He  died  April  3rd,  1769,  and  -w^^ 
eulogised  by  Dr.  Johnaon,  whose  intimate  friend  he 
be«i.   Thomas  Muoon,  bie  WW4.IWiJt3^<^fe' 
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1716,  ms  ^mentieed  to  the  oelefarated  wmtdmuksr,  Oaoi;^ 
Onham^  and  beeama  lumself  one  of  tha  moit  OBiiarat 
mcchaniit*  of  his  time :  a  select  eonunittae  of  the  House  of 
Commoiifl,  assisted  by  a  eonimittee  of  men  of  science,  pbilo- 
Bopbical  instrament'  makers,  and  mtchmakMS,  ueutdiTig 
Atwood,  Banuden,  Troaghton,  and  De  Luc,  deelsred  in  17o J, 
that  it  was  "  aimitted  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Hodge  was  one 
of  the  first  watchmakers  which  this  coantry  haa  produced." 
In  conaeqnence  of  a  report  made  bj  the  select  committee, 
a  reward  of  3000L  was  granted  hy  parliament  for  his 
improvement  in  the  constmction  of'^  chronometen.  His 
decease  took  place  shortly  after,  iu  1794.  A  fall  accoont  of 
his  inreatiott,  and  of  the  oircnmstances  in  the  history  of 
diTODometiy  connected  with  it,  will  be  found  in  a  work 
pablished  hy  his  ion,  Thomas  Hodge  the  Yonnger,  entitled 
*  A  Description,  wiUi  Plate^  of  the  Hme-Jteeper  invented 
1^  Mr.  Thomas  Madge,'       Lond.,  1799, 4to. 

The  fourth  son  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  was  Dr.  John 
MuDOB,  F.RJS.,  for  many  yean  an  eminent  pbysieian  at 
Plymooth,  who  pablisbed  treatises  on  the  inoculated  small- 
pox, and  on  catarrhoos  cooghs.  But  he  aeqoired  a  higher 
repotation  in  pracUcal  optics,  founded  on  a  paper  in  ihe 
'  Philoeophical  Transactions,'  Tol.lxrii.,  "  containing  direc- 
tions for  making  the  best  cnnposition  for  tile  metals  of 
reflecting  telescopes,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
process  for  grinding,  polishing,  and  giving  the  great  specolam 
the  true  puabolio  form."  For  this  paper,  in  woich  an 
anticip^toa  of  Newton  was  verified,  the  cooneil  of  the 
Biml  Soeie^  awarded  him  the  Cmdey  Hedal  for  the  year 
1777,  on  which  occasion  &t  John  niiule,  M.D.,  Bart,  the 
prerident,  delimed  one  of  his  eelebratea  diseonrses. 

WiLLii.H  Mddo^  the  anbjeet  of  the  present  article,  son 
oi  Dr.  John  Madf^e,  was  botn  at  R^mooth  in  176i^  and 
having  received  his  principal  education  as  a  cadet  in  tiie 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  was  appointed  to  the 
Boyal  Artillery,  in  whidi  corps  he  served  abroad  toe  some 
time.  Aftf>r  his  retom  to  England,  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  General  Boy,  was  placed,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
C.  Hotton,  onder  the  snperintendence  of  Lieot-Col.  Edward 
Willianu,  R.A.,  Lieut.  Hndge,  also  on  Dr.  Hntton's  recom- 
mendation, being  appointed  his  personal  associate  in  the 
work,  and  being,  i^omoted  ahortly  afterwards  to  the  rank  of 
C^itaiii.  The  nuvey,  whidi  had  soflfered  aome  interruption 
after  the  deceue  of  the  fonner  director,  was  actively  resumed 
is  1791.  In  the  '  Philosoi^ical  TransaetioBi  *  fat  1796  and 
1797,  are  two  papers  of  great  leogtii.  by  UeoL-Cd.  Williams, 
Captain  Mndgs,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Dalby,  giving  an  aocoont  of 
the  Survey  as  carried  on  from  1791  to  1796.  Not  long  ifter- 
wards  Captain  Mod^e  encceeded  to  the  office  of  snper- 
intendent,  and  in  1798  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1800,  he 
continued  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  survcnr  during 
the  years  1797. 1798,  and  1799;  and  having  attained  the 
rank  of  Major,  R.A.,  he  gave  in  tiie  volume  for  1803,  *An 
Account  of  the  Measurement  of  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian, 
estendin^  from  Duonose,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ....  to 
Clifton,  in  Torksbire  ....  in  course  of  the  opentions 
earned  on  for  the  Trigonometrieal  Sorv^  <tf  England,  in  the 
yeata  1800,  1801,  and  1803.*  Afaior  Hodge,  who  voited 
with  energy  of  charactCT,  mathematical  talent  and  coltnre, 
uid^  the  >nlaable  iaenlty  of  readily  ohserrinft  and  appre- 
ciating^ the  eustence  of  corresponding  qoalities  in  otbns, 
TecQgauinf  a  kindred  spirit  in  LientMiant  Colbr,  R.E.,  con- 
ferred an  inestimable  oenefit  upon  the  satitmal  woric  which 
he  conducted,  by  securing  his  services  as  his  chief  personal 
ttssistaot.  In  180S,  with  Colby's  asnstanee,  he  measured 
the  base  on  King's  Sedgmoor ;  m  1806,  that  on  Rhoddlan 
Marsh ;  and  during  his  superintendence  a  third  base 
was  measnred  by  Colby  on  Belhelvie  Link%  netr  Abexdeen, 
in  1817.   [CoiBT,  Thomas,  S.  2.] 

_  la  1799  bad  appeared,  as  a  kind  of  demi-official  poblica- 
tion,  in  4to,  vol.  L  of  an  '  Account  of  the  Survey  from  the 
Commeneamant  in  1784,  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1796,* 
nyiaed  from  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,*  by  Captain 
Madge  and  Mr.  Dalby.  The  second  volume,  pablisbed  in 
1801,  was  edited  by  Captain  Modge  alone,  and  continued 
the  account  to  tiie  end  of  the  year  1799 ;  it  wu,  in  &et,  a 
•eparate  issue  of  the  paper  commouieated  to  the  Royal 
Bsaety  in  1800,  already  noticed.  The  Uiird  volume,  •  by 
Lieut -Col.  William  Modge,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  F.R.S:, 
and  Capt.  Thomas  Colby,  of  the  Royal  Engineen,'  pobUshmi 
tat  1611,  eoatinnei  the  aeeonnt  of  the  Sarvay,  as  carried  on 


from  ISOO  to  1809.  But  a  verf  small  pnportica,  hswew, 
of  the  whole  body  of  obssrvatioBB  was  cantuned  in  ibm 
volumes,  and  no  further  account  of  the  survev  was  mad* 

Eublic  until  long  after  the  decease  of  Mndge,  when,  iu  l&ti, 
is  BQcceasor  Colby  published  all  the  obsenatioas  madewi^i 
Bamsden's  senith  sector.  The  maps,  howevw,  known  u 
those  of  tha  Ordnance  Survey,  on  the  scale  of  <hw  i&ch  ta 
a  mile,  w«e  first  produced  onder  Madge's  snpeiiotendsict, 
and  were  issued  from  time  to  lime  (aftu  an  interfal  doiiog 
the  war,  in  which  they  were  withheld  from  pnblialin), 
admirably  executed,  and  of  the  highest  value  in  reference  ta 
the  topography  of  tiie  country. 

Whilst  General  Mudge  vraa  snperiatendeitt,  bat  bj  tU 
penonal  sxertion  of  Captain  Colby,  the  prind^  triaagalfr 
tiott  of  the  sorvey  was  extended,  as  jnst  indicated,  to  Hu 
north  of  Sootland.  Bat  in  that  of  Sooth  Britain,  u  it  bal 
been  carried  onnnderhiaoiden  informer  yuis,hiiiaocn)0( 
had  to  correct  errors  and  supply  man^  omissions.  ThcK,  u 
weare  informed  by  competentanthontv,  "  had  renlted  frm 
the  horried  manner  in  which  the  work  vras  performed,  ftm 
the  very  imperfect  means  placed  at  General  Mndge's  di^Mkil, 
and  from  the  want  [since  supplied]  of  a  l^Islative  enactSKd 
for  the  preservation  of  the  varioos  trigonometricsl  obtmiu 
stations  thronghoot  the  country,  which  want  sometimei  Its 
to  a  failure  of  identity  between  the  olaervin^  and  obteml 
points ;  so  that,  all  things  taken  into  cocaidenlion,  it  ii 
rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  work  should,  geaenll; 
speaking,  he  so  good  as  it  is  known  to  be."  ('  Mem.  % 
Ast  Sec.,*  vol.  xxii.,  p.  213.) 
Oeneral  Mudge  was  afterwards  appmnted  Hentmat 

rimor  of  the  Royal  Militan  Academy  at  Wotdwich ;  iat> 
administntion  of  whidi  he  is  stated  to  have  inlrodaeii 
many  excellent  r^rulationr  which  were  afterwards  extended, 
under  his  direction,  to  the  Military  Seminsiy  founded  by 
East  India  Compwj  at  Addiscombe.  In  addition  to  tlH 
public  employments  and  distinctions  which  have  been  mei- 
tioned,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Loogitode,  i 
Fellow  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  a  memba  of  tlte 
Geoli^cal  Society  and  Honorary  hLS>.  of  the  Unireni^ 
of  Edinbnigh.  llie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  ?u» 
elected  him  a  correspondieQt,  and  the  Academy  of  Sdtm 
of  Copenhagen,  a  Fellow.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Holb- 
street,  London,  on  the  17th  of  A^  1821,  is  to 
fifty-ei^th  year,  leaving  a  widow,  with  thrae  sods  ind  ■ 
dao^ter. 

One  of  the  eons,  RionaaD  Zaraaar  Munei,  who  entncl 
the  army  m  1807,  and  aerved  in  tlie  Feniuola,  becaoe 
eventnally  a  lieotonant-eolonel  in  the  royal  engineen  and 
F.RJS.  He  also  was  attached  to  the  Trigonometrical  Sam}, 
in  which,  after  Captain  Colby  had  been  ^pointed  npe- 
intondent,  he  was  entmsted  for  some  years  with  the  local 
cbaige  of  the  'drawing-room*  in  the  Tower  Loadon- 
where  the  results  of  the  Survey  were  laid  down,  and  tbe 
maps  actually  constracted— during  the  absence  of  hia  dud 
on  other  duties.  He  afterwards  retired  from  the  aema. 
and  entered  into  bosiness  as  a  banker  in  Devonshiie.  Bt 
died  at  TeignmonUi  on  the  Sith  of  September,  ISM, 
sixty-five. 

MUDWORT,  thfl  common  name  of  the  spedts  of  tbt 
genos  Idmoiella.  This  genna  belongs  to  the  nataral  orde 
Sm^hUariaeeat.  It  has  a  6-deft  calyx;  a  6-fid  beU- 
sbs^ed  equal  corolla ;  a  ^oboae  S-valvra  capsnle,  willi  < 
central  placenta,  free,  «r  cumected  wi^  a  ahoci  dioepiBiat 
below,  1-celled. 

L*  aguatiea  is  the  only  British  species.  It  has  haecoWi 
spathnlato  leaves  on  long  stalks ;  pedicles  axillary,  cMwdtd, 
shorter  than  tha  petioliM.  It  has  email  wbita  or  roa^ 
coloured  flowera.  It  ia  fonnd  growing  in  mnd^  (Um 
ulere  water  has  stagnated. 

MULLET.  [MooiLiDs ;  Mouos,  S.  S.] 

MULLUS,  a  genns  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  group  AoU' 
thoptery^i  and  the  family  Percfdas.  The  species  bave  tltt 
bod;^  thick  oblong ;  profile  of  the  head  approaching  to  > 
vertical  line ;  ecales  large,  decidnons ;  two  donal  fins  viitlj 
eeparated,  the  taya  of  the  first  spinous,  those  of  tha  aseonf 
flexible ;  teeth  on  the  knm  jaw  and  palato  wly ;  two  dm 
at  the  symphyaia  of  the  lower  jaw;  IwanehioetwDDS  nn^ 
There  are  twoapemes  ct  this  genns  fonnd  in  Eotep^w 
both  are  inhabitants  of  the  aesi  of  Great  Britain. 

M.  tumuktw,  the  Striped  Red  Mullet,  or  Striped  So- 
muUet,  has  the  foUovring  fin-ray  formula ^—0.  7—1 
P.  17 ;  V.  1  -(-  fi  I  A.  a  -h  6;  C.  13. 

The  fnahead,  u^,  cheeks,  ud>  opercalna  m  w*"^ 
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vith  Kales;  inien  pftle-yellowt  mneons-poru  abnndant; 
the  coioar  of  tha  body  is  from  a  pink  to  a  bright-red ;  the 
membniie  of  tha  first  doraal-fin  is  tinged  with  yellow ;  those 
of  the  other  fins  transparent ;  the  axilla  of  the  ventral  fin 
fnmit^ied  with  a  pointed  scale ;  tha  vent  placed  under  the 
commencement  of  the  second  dtnsal  fin. 

Tbe  Striped  Sed  HnUet  ii  abnndint  on  the  KmthMn 
(oBits  of  waet  Britain,  bat  is  xazer  on  the  eastern  and 
Borthna  coasts.  This  fish  is  good  eaUnc,  and  is  sent  in  large 
amhm  from  the  eoasti  to  the  London  market.  In  the 
Tffia&  tit  Aogost,  1819,  6000  were  taken  off  Weymonth,  aod 
in  one  week  daring  the  month  of  May,  1831, 10,000  were 
ttDt  to  London  from  Tarmonth.  The  Striped  Red  Hollet 
v»  >  favoorite  dish  amongst  tha  ancient  Romans,  and  large 
prieea  were  jmA  for  them.  "  A  fish  of  3  lbs.  weight  pro- 
daoed  a  considerable  sum  to  the  fortanate  fisherman,  woUe 
(lie  cost  of  a  fish  of  4^  lbs.,  says  Martial,  was  roinons.  A 
Mallet  of  6  lbs.  is  reconled  to  have  prodaced  a  sum  equal  to 
48/. ;  one  still  lai^r  Oil. ;  and  even  S4(tf.  were  given  for 
time  of  nnnsnal  size,  procored  on  the  same  day,  for  a  repast 
of  tdore  than  nsnal  magnificence."  (Yarrell.)  On  the 
ODUU  of  Oieat  Britun  tUs  fish  seldom  exceeds  14  indm  in 
lenth. 

Tbe  Striped  Red  HoUet  qmwos  in  the  spring,  and  the 
wDDg  STB  0  inehea  long  in  (mober.  Their  nod  eonnsts  of 
the  nfter  emstaceont  and  molloscooa  craatnres.  The  cirri, 
wbich  ue  generally  placed  near  the  mouth,  seem  to  act  as 
oTpu  of  feeling,  whereby  these  animals  are  enabled  to  dis- 
licgniih  their  food.  Mr.  Yarrell  says, "  On  dissecting  these 
ippendages  in  the  Mallet,  the  Common  Cod,  and  others,  I 
fnnd  them  to  consist  of  an  elongate  and  slender  flexible 
eaittlage,  inTested  by  nnmeroos  longitndinal  mnscnlar  and 
nerrom  fibres,  and  covered  by  an  extension  of  the  common 
ikin.  The  mascolar  apparatus  is  most  apparent  in  the 
Mollet,  the  nOTVons  portion  most  consfncuous  in  the  Cod. 
These  appendages  are  to  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  delicate 
vpoM  ti  touch,  hf  which  all  the  species  provided  with  them 
ire  cuhled  to  aaeertain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  qualities  of 
tbe  nrions  substances  with  which  they  are  brought  in  con- 
itct,  and  are  analogous  iu  function  to  the  beak,  with  its 
^'tebntion  of  nerves,  among  certain  wadins  and  swimming 
Inids  which  probe  for  food  beyond  their  sigiit ;  and  may  be 
ctnuidered  another  instance^  among  the  beautiful  provisions 
of  nature,  by  which  in  the  case  of  fishes  feeding  at  great 
depths,  where  light  is  deficient,  compensation  is  made  for 
imperfect  virion/'  (*  British  Fishes,'  vol.  i.,  p.  34.)  This 
and  the  next  species  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Otay 
Mallet,  which  belongs  to  a  very  diffistent  funilj  Aeaa- 
tliopteiYgioue  Fi^es.  [Muoiudje.] 

M.  barbatus,  the  Plain  Red  MuUet,  the  Surmullet,  the 
Ited  SormnlleL  This  fish  is  much  nier  mi  the  British  coasts 
tlua  the  last.  They  seem  to  be  eqnallr  abundant  in  the 
Hedit«ianaan.   The  are  as  fmom :  D.  7—1  + 

8;  P.16;  V.6;  A.  1  +  6;  C.10.  The  scales  axe  aome- 
wlitt  imdler  than  in  the  last  and  present  some  stmetoml 
diflereoces. 

(Tirrell,  ffittory  ofBriiiaK  FUhe*.) 

HURiBNOIDES  (Lac^pdde),  a  genus  of  Fishes  belongmg 
(s  the  section  Aemthopterygn  and  the  family  of  Chbiada. 
The  speciea  have  been  included  under  the  sanera  Blmnius 
of  liiuueos,  and  OwmeUut.'  They  have  the  head  small, 
Bnuile  obtuse ;  body  elongated,  smooth ;  scales  minute, 
covered  with  a  mncous  secretion  ;  dorsal  fin  extending  the 
vhide  length  of  Uie  back,  the  rays  simple ;  ventral  fins  veiy 
Bull;  teeth  small,  pointed,  detached. 

■V.  Sftittata,  the  Spotted  Onnnel  or  Butter>Fish,  is  distin- 
tnabed  from  its  congeners  hj  the  conristenee  and  qnanti^ 
«  BHKona  aecretittt  1^  which  its  sides  are  eovaied.  It  is 
bown  from  the  true  Blennies  hy  its  dorsal  fin  hang  but 
litUe  elevated  above  the  line  of  the  hsek,  and  by  its  elon- 
pted.  Blender,  and  compressed  body,  from  whidi  circum- 
ttaoce  it  haa  obtained  the  name  ^  Bwordick  in  Orkney  and 
S^antfisk  in  Nonray,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
blade  of  a  Bwnrd.  It  is  a  common  fiah  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  often  found  in  tha  little  pools  left  by  the 
tide.  It  feeds  on  small  Cruitaeea  and  tha  spawn  and  fey  of 
other  fishes.  In  Oreenland  it  is  eaten,  but  it  is  only  used 
for  but  in  this  country,  its  flesh  being  hard.  The  length  of 
the  bead  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  body,  and  is,  when 
compared  with  tbe  whole  length  of  tha  body  and  head  of  the 
fish, without  including  the  tail-fin,  as  oneto  eight.  It  is  said 
to  attuu  the  length  « 10 indns,  out  its  moiefrequent  lo^th 
n  the  British  alwKs  is  from  5  to  7  inehes. 


Hr,  Tarrell  states  that  the  Spotted  Ooanal  of  Aauriea  is 
identical  with  the  British  fiah. 

MUREXAN,  MUREZIDE.  [Ciibmistbt,  S.  1.] 

MUSCALES,  an  alliance  of  Acrwenoos  Pluita  in  land- 
ley's  amngemnt  of  the  Tsgetable  Kingdom.  It  includes 
two  diviriois 1.  SepaticeBi  S.  Mutd.  The  HtpaHea  in> 
dnde  the  orders  iKwejoM,  Mardtmtkmmt  Jurngtrmai^ 
i^aeta  and  Smntttaeta,  The  JAnm  indnde  tile  orden 
Andrmama  and  Bfjweaar. 

MU8CARDINE,  tiw  name  ^ven  to  s  disease  to  which 
silk-worms  are  subject,  and  which  often  canaqi  great  injuiy 
to  those  who  cnlttvato  these  animals  for  the  awe  of  theur 
silk.  This  disease  is  attended  with  the  development  of  a 
foDgos  bdonging  to  the  genus  Bctrjftitt  and  has  been  named 
by  Balsamo  and  Montague  B.  Btuncma.  This  plant,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  disease,  can  be  propagated  by  the  in> 
trodnction  of  spores  into  a  healthy  catorpillor.  The  result 
of  the  changes  produced  upon  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
animal  is  its  death.  This  disease  is  much  more  common 
some  years  than  others.  It  frequently  spreads  to  other 
insects;  end  the  caterpillars  of  other  L^p/iimpUra  can  be 
inoculated  faj  the  noras  of  the  Botrytia.  When  once  the 
disease  has  appearecT  there  sssms  to  ho  no  means  ti  checking 
iL  The  best  mode  of  prevention  is  to  take  care  that  the 
cateipiUars  are  not  overcrowded,  and  that  they  have  a  soft- 
dent  supply  of  fresh  food.  The  predisporition  to  this  disesse 
ammgrt  rilk-wonns  seems  to  be  brought  on  by  the  same 
canses  as  those  which  act  upon  the  human  system,  and  rendex 
it  favourable  to  the  attacks  of  epidemic  disuses. 

(Robin,  Hut.  da  V^Homx  Paratitet.) 

MUSCAT,  a  sea^port  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Oman,  is  situated  ou  a  peninsula  which  ia 
joineid  to  the  island  of  Muscat  by  a  reef  of  rooks,  in  23°  48* 
N.  lat.,  US'  40'  E.  long.,  and  haa  about  60,000  inhabiUnts. 
High  lands  to  the  south  and  west,  and  the  island  towards 
the  east  shelter  the  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from 
the  northward,  and  protected  hy  fi»ta  on  each  aide ;  within 
then  is  loom  enough  f<nr  a  huge  fleet  to  moor  in  4  fl 
fathoms  water,  A  fort  close  to  the  town,  and  two  other 
forts  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour  command  the  whole 
cf  the  port  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  other- 
wise strongly  fortified.  The  houses  are  only  one  story  high, 
with  the  exception  of  some  handsome  stone  Dnildin|s  erected 
by  the  Portuguese.  There  are  also  scmie  houses  bnilt  in  the 
Persian  style,  and  an  aqueduct. 

Muscat  is  a  great  commercial  entrepot,  and  has  a  very 
active  trade.  A  large  number  of  ships  batons  to  it,  and  trade 
to  British  India,  Sumatra,  tha  Maia^  Peoinsda,  the  Red  Sea, 
and  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  domoro  Isles,  and  Mada- 
gascar. Indeed  wherever  Arab  traders  are  met  with  between 
Africa  and  China,  they  may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to 
Muscat.  The  port  is  resorted  to  by  ships  frun  evaiy  port  of 
Perria  end  Anois.  British  and  French  merchantmen  trading 
to  the  POrman  Oolf  stop  at  Mnsoat  to  sell  and  purchase  goods. 
Besides  its  maritime  commnoe,  Muscat  eairies  m  an  extoi- 
sive  trade  with  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  commerce  of  Muscat  -are— ^safntida, 
almonds,  raisins,  pistachio  nute,  socotrine  aloes,  gum  ammo- 
niac, sulphur,  gum  copal,  and  ultpetre.  Other  articles  are 
frankincense,  pearls,  gall-nuts,  coffee,  cocoa-nut-oil,  galba- 
num,  hides,  ootton-wool,  mother-«*-^rl,  gum,  bees-wax, 
raw  silk,  indigo,  tortoise-shell,  rhinoceros-homs,  pepper, 
cochineal,  cinnamon,  sugar,  rice,  sandal-wood,  datM,  saffron, 
wheat,  horses,  salt,  aried  fiah,  jtc.  Most  of  these  articles  are 
imported  in  Arab  vessels  from  Persia,  Zanzibar,  Africa,  and 
Western  Arabia,  and  are  exported  to  India,  the  Manritina, 
Bourbon,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Ameriea,  Franoe,  Zanribar,  fte. 
The  tissues  imported  at  Muscat  a»  British  and  American 
!<Hig-cloth^  BntiA  calico-prints,  India  shawls,  Chinese 
silks,  Sk.  The  conntiy  near  the  town  is  hanen ;  but  pro 
visions,  fruits,  vwetables,  and  fresh  fish  are  abundant  in  the 
markets,  Bnlloclu,  sheep,  and  fowls  are  to  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  annual  imports  inte  Muscat  are  pro- 
bably under-estimated  at  a  million  sterling.  Importe  pay  a 
duty  of  S  per  cent  if  coming  from  Arabia,  America,  or 
Oreat  Britain ;  4  per  cent,  if  coming  from  Bourbon.  No 
duties  are  charged  on  exports.  There  is  a  large  town  called 
MvUrot  3  miles  to  the  westward,  nearly  as  large  as  Muscat, 
There  is  a  good  road  between  the  t«o  places.  At  Mottra 
vessels  can  be  hauled  ashore.  In  the  interiw  then  isanother 
lane  town  called  Boitak. 

Muscat  was  a  place  of  eomddenble  trade  befon  tbe  arrinl 
of  the  Portuguese  in  tiie  Indian  Ocean,  ucL^waw ''i 
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nbjact  to  Oimw.  Albvqnnqiie  took  it  is  1607,  inl  had  fm- 
neaiately  to  pot  down  a  bloody  umuieetioii  <^  the  Arabs. 
On  the  deitroetioD  (tf  Orrooz,  Sloaai  became  the  principal 
centre  of  trade  in  thu  part  of  the  Etet,  and/idded  enonnoos 

Eiefita  to  the  Foitngnese,  who  held  the  town  till  164B. 
taring  this  interval  the/  built  the  fortificalioiu  and  gnatlr 
improved  the  city,  having  erected  a  haudKme  durch,  a  col- 
let, and  m^y  other  pi^lic  stmcttms^  besides  Toauy  loperb 
etone  hons^  After  beiag  gorged  with  wealth  the  Voxta- 
^leae  treated  the  natiTfle  so  badly  and  pot  so  nany  restric- 
tions on  their  conunraKe,  that  th^  took  ap  anns  aod  drove 
the  Poitagaese  to  thcdr  ships.  Many  nnsnccetsfal  atUopts 
vere  made  by  the  Portngne^t  to  recovw  the  town. 

hdt  to  themHlTH,  the  AiaU  of  Hnictb— oipsit  leanost 
flkilled  in  the  nee  of  fin-arma— aoon  laiwd  a  force 
which  overawed  not  only  the  aei^bonriog  coMta,  hot  alao 
the  Eon^an  powera  in  India.  1694  they  had  made 
thenudvei  masters  of  several  places  in  the  Persian  OaIf,and 
were  threatening  Gombroon ;  and  the  British  government, 
actiiu;  op<m  the  report  of  their  resident  at  that  place,  pro- 
posed to  send  oat  an  armament  to  dear  the  Indian  seas,  and 
"  to  root  out  that  nest  of  pirates  the  Uoseate  Arabs."  In  1707 
the  Arabs  obtained  permission  to  build  ships  at  the  ports  of 
Pegu  from  the  king  of  that  coontry ;  and  tiieir  fleets^  com- 
priung  ^ps  of  from  30  to  60  gons,  annoyed  trade  ip  tlu 
Indian  Ocean,  and  frequently  nude  descents  on  the  towns 
along  the  Malabar  coaat.  With  the  Peisisiu  they  were 
almost  continually  at  war;  although  Pernan  traders  were 
always  permitted  to  txade  at  Moacat  m  of  its  dependen- 
cies, all  Pernan  ships  ftf  war  were  considered  fsir  g^e. 
fiinca  the  beginning  of  the  picaent  centoiy  they  have  laid 
aaide  thor  piratical  practiea^  and  have  onuoad  theauelvea 

fTincipally  to  commerce ;  and  daring  the  role  of  tiw  present 
mam  the  territorial  dominions,  naval  power,  and  commer- 
cial importance  of  Muscat  have  increued  so  vastly  ae  to 
entitle  him  to  he  non^wred  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  He  has  conunercial  treitisa  vnth  Oxeat  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  haa  (^ened  mtraeMurae  witii  aereral 
European  powers. 

The  Imam  of  Muscat  daima  as  his  poaaessaoDa  in  Asia  all 
the  soath-east  coast  of  Arabia  boBi  the  frontier  of  the  Briti^ 
settlement  of  Aden  to  Ras-el-Had  ;  all  the  territory  of  Oman 
ahwsthe  east  coast  of  Arabia,  the  sea-coast  and  ialands  in 
the  Forsian  Gulf,  indoding  the  Bahrein  laUnds  and  Uie 
pearl-fishery  contignoas  to  them;  and  tiia  coast  of  the 
Mukran.  In  Africa  he  claims  Boverei^tv  over  all  the  coast 
from  Cape  Oel^o  (o  Cape  Gardafui,  uinQdiug  the  ports  of 
Motttgallow,  Lindi,  Qailoah,  Uelinda,  l<amoo,  Bran,  Maga- 
dex^  &c. ;  and  the  valudile  islands  of  Mafea,  Zanzibar, 
Bemba,  ScKOtra,  ^  Only  a  amaU  part  of  this  iounense 
territory  is  garrismed  by  his  troops ;  bat  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
it  is  trlbntary  to  him.  He  nilea  wi^  patriarchal  and  deictic 
sway,  but  it  is  said  in  a  jost  and  liboal  spirit  His  govern- 
ment is  strict  and  to  Europeans  coortewia.  A  foreigner  may 
walk  the  streets  of  Muscat  at  any  hoor  of  the  night  unmo- 
lested. Goods  are  piled  up  iu  the  atreets  exposed  night  and 
day,  and  pilfering  is  never  attempted. 

The  Imam  derives  his  revenue,  which  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  his  expenditure,  chiefly  from  commerce,  in  whidi 
he  employs  a  grrat  number  of  mMfchaat  vessels ;  from  im- 
pcst  dues  cm  for^'gn  mttchandiae:  and  from  trihi^  money 
or  the  equivalwt  presents  made  him  by  princes  under  fate 
swi^.  iiia  naval  force,  mote  effident  Uiw  that  of  all  the 
native  emperon  and  princes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Japan,  numheied  in  18S7  15  vessels,  carrying  from  6  to  74 
guns;  60  bagbetaa  (one-masted  vessels  of  200  to  300  tons), 
carrying  8  to  18  guns ;  and  10  balits  (one-nuited  vessels  of 
100  to  SCO  tons),  carrying  4  to  6  guns.  The  number  of  vflB- 
sele  belonging  to  the  port  of  Muscat  at  the  same  time,  was 
estimated  at  2000  of  all  sizes,  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
being  small  crafr.  He  has  intelligent  officers  and  abundance 
of  sailors ;  but  he  keeps  only  a  small  number  of  regular 
troops,  as  he  can  have  any  number  of  Bedoaiiu  whenever  he 
wants  them,  merdy  for  the  dotbiog  and  maintenance.  Hia 
naval  force  however  ia  soffident  to  enable  him  to  maintam 
hia  power  against  all  native  preteuioni  orar  ^  tiw  tardtoiiea 
he  claims  as  his  own. 

MUSCID3.  ^  The  Hoose-FIy  (Mvtea  domettica)  is  very 
common  in  houses  in  Eu^and.  Its  &voarite  poution  is  the 
window,  on  the  panes  of  which  it  may  be  oraatantly  seen 
walking  np  and  down.  The  power  which  this  insect  pos- 
sesses of  walking  upon  smooth  npri^  surfKes  has  in  conse- 
9Mnc0  been  ftlra^Beat  theme  of  conjednre,  and  of  not  a 


small  amoant  of  observation,  Pr.  P^ham,  in  bis '  Phytico- 
Theology,'  speaking  on  this  subject,  sajs  that  flies  haft 
"  skinny  palms  to  uiur  feet  to  enable  them  to  stick  to 
and  other  smooth  bodies  by  means  of  the  prtsnue  of  tke 
atmosphere,  after  the  manner  as  I  have  seen  bojs  an| 
heavy  stones  with  only  a  wat  ^aoe  of  leather  cl^ied  n  m 
top  of  a  atone.** 

This  opinion,  ^hidi  has  been  eniertained  Vy  the  majotii; 
of  et^omoLiwiBtB  of  the  present  day,  has  afK]aired  addiitoau 
weight  by  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Sir  Everard  Boise, 
un^urtalEen  at  the  sugestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Bai^  vilh  io° 
assistance  of  that  (then)  unrivalled  microscopic  aitiit,  M. 
Bauer,  published  in  Uie  *  Philosophical  TiansactioDi'  fv 
1816,  The  soeken,  ot  whioi  several  kinds  of  flies  ponca 
three  to  aach  foot,  are  attached  beneath  thebaseof  theclavi, 
and  ate  of  an  onl  shau  and  membranous  texture,  beutg 
convex  above,  having  the  &des  minutdy  sernUed,  3d4  tU 
under  concave  snrlaoe  covered  with  down,  or  hairs,  hotia 
to  cause  the  alleged  vacuum,  these  sutlers  are  extendtd; 
bqt  when  the  fly  wishes  to  raise  ila  legs  the/  are  broo^; 
together,  apd  folded  up  as  it  were  between  tbe  h«>l^. 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  have  likewise  adopted  tiuj  opq- 
nion,  considering  it  aa  "  proved  most  satisfactorily."  '  Oliiei 
authors  of  no  mean  repote  have  however  entertujied  i 
different  opinion,  and  have  entirely  rejected  the  idea  of  i 
vacuum  being  produced.  Thus  Dr.  Hooke  describei  tk 
Buckera  as  pauns,  or  soles,  beset  nndefneath  with  small  Uni- 
ties, or  tentera,  like  the  cone-teeth  of  a  card  for  wotLil; 
wool,  ^ich  he  conceives  gives  them  a  strong  hold  vga 
objects  having  irregjular  or  yielding  surfaces ;  and  he  im- 
gined  that  there  is  upon  pass  a  kind  of  smolgr  Eobsbon, 
peeetrable  by  the  points  of  these  bristles.  The  same  opioi  c 
18  also  given  by  Shaw  in  bis  '  Nature  Displayed and  ni^ir 
recently,  Mr.  BUckwall  has  considered  that  the  notions  n; 
the  fly  are  to  be  accounted  for  upon  mechanical  pricci^e 
alonej  t^uu,  upon  in^ectingtheatinctore  of  the  parts  of 'J» 
Buckon,  it  was  immediatafy  perceived  that  the.funcUK! 
ascribed  to  them  by  Dr.  Derhain  and  Sir  E.  Home  U  qciit 
incompatible  with  their  oiganisstion.  "Minute  hain,vei7 
dosdy  set  and  directed  downwards,  ao  completely  cover  tiie 
inferior  surface  of  the  expanded  membrane^  impropetl; 
denomioated  suckers,  with  which  the  terminal  joist  oi 
foot  of  fliee  is  provided^  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  broaeb'. 
into  contact  with  the  object  oq  which  those  insects  mm,i^ 
any  muacuiartooe  they  are  enable  of  exerting.  ThesTodic- 
tim  of  a  vaoQom  between  each  membrane  and  the  {Hune  « 
podtiia  is  thmafina  dearly  impracticable,  unless  the  Dooe- 
Kous  bain  on  the  under  aide  pf  these  oigaos  iodiridull' 
perform  the  office  of  sudcars  ;  and  there  does  not  appear  u 
be  anything  in  their  pin^hftniTnr  which  in  the  shghtest  d^TK 
countenances  such  an  hypothecs.  When  higmy  uugciD'^ii 
their  extr«DiitieB,  it  is  true,  are  seen  to  be  lomewkt 
enlarged ;  bat  when  they  are  viewed  in  action  or  in  repoK. 
they  never  assume  a  figure  at  all  adapted  to  the  fbnnatioD  of  i 
vacuuip."  Moreover,  on  encloiing  a  Hoose-Flv  !»  ^ 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it  was  demonstrated  to  toe  ectii^ 
satisfaction  of  several  intelligent  gentlemen  present  thftt  1^ 
fly,  while  it  retains  its  vital  powers  unimpaired,  can  not  onij 
traverse  the  upright  sides,  but  even  the  interior  of  the  doot 
of  an  exhausted  reedver ;  and  that  the  cause  of  its  i^v^ 
ita  hold,  and  nitimatdy  biting  from  the  station  it  occupi"l> 
was  a  duninutiop  of  moacnlar  fbrc^  attributable  to  impe^ui 
respir^on.  Henoe  Mr.  Bladcwall  is  induced  to  believe  lu^ 
insects  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  any  roughness  or  in^ 
galarity  of  surface,  by  means  of  the  fine  naiis  componog  w- 
brushes,  the  moat  carefully  polished  glass  not  beisg  fix"" 
free  from  flaws  and  imperfecLioos  when  viewed  in  a  faToni- 
abte  light  with  a  powerful  Jens.  A  still  different  opiaus 
has  been  maintained  by  other  authors  upon  this  snl^ecL,  vii, 
aetting  aside  all  idea  of  a  vacuum,  have  conjectnrea  th^ 
suckers,  as  they  have  been  termed,  contain  a  glntinoos  c€cr^ 
tion,  capd)Ie  of  adhering  to  well-cleaned  glass ;  thai  Abbe 
de  la  Pluche  states  that  when  the  fly  marches  over  uj 
polished  body,  on  which  ndther  her  claws  nor  her  F<»ot>.<^ 
fasten,  die  siunetimes  comprenes  her  and  csdks  it » 

evacuate  a  fluid,  which  fixes  her  in  snch  a  manner  as  Fr^ 
vents  her  fialling,  without  diminishing  the  iacihty  ol  ^ 
progress.  "  But  it  is  mocfa  more  prdnble,**  he  adds,  •  u« 
the  sponges  correspond  with  the  Beahy  balls  which  a«o»- 
pany  the  daws  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  that  they  eiable 
fly  to  proceed  with  a  softer  pace,  and  contribute  to 
servatun  of  its  daws,  whose  pointed  extremitiea  vwd^^ 
bo  impaired  withpotftiiprewptiwi^*  JjTotwithilsndmg  (« 
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fldicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  this  opinion  in  a  recent 
entomolc^ca]  vork,  it  appears,  from  itill  more  recent  invea- 
tigatiois,  to  be  the  best  lOaDded  of  any  hitherto  advanced. 
Tlias,  in  general,  the  foot  of  the  fly  ii  described  aa  being 
compoged  ot  two  hooka  and  tvo  flap^  or  hollow  csp^  which 
tci  aa  sQckers.  Rynur  Jonei,  in  nia  'General  OntUnea  of 
tDpAniaul  Kingdom,*  I64I,  aajs— "  The  Boose-Fly  !i  fur- 
nidied  with  a  pair  (tf  membnmoos  flans,  which,  onder  a  good 
Ddooaeope,  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  innomeiabto  hain  of 
(be  tiCmost  delicacy ;  these  flaps,  or  adehnra,  m  fhey  might 
be  termed,  adhere,  Ac. 

Tbe  Bbuctnre  of  the  foot  of  (lie  %  has  recefttly  bean  <x- 
amiQed  by  Mr.  Repwortfa,  who  sa^ : — "  The  Sxp  varies  in 
fann  ia  mffereat  itpecies,  from  an  irregnlar  circle  to  that  of 
uirr^nlsr  triangle;  and  viewing  it  from  one  iMe,  it  is 
Kmevhat  thicker  at  the  base  (near  its  ottaehmeftt),  the 
under  surface  being,  when  isolated,  convex,  bnt  perfect  flat 
IS  3  whole,  when  applied  (o  tho  mr&ce  of  that  form.  It 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  an  upper  attd  onder  Imr  of 
areolar  tissne,  or  somethhig  similar  to  It,  between  which  a 
bundle  of  tobes,  aloog  with  the  fascioiH  (rf  a  large  mnsele 
pass;  these  sra  ^aeed  at  ita  base,  and  (sometttties  protected 
oj  a '  coat  of  mail,*  fanned  bjr  long  scales  overwrap^ng  each 
otlier  at  a  Venetian  blind,  or  in  alternate  one^  as  the  scales 
of  a  fill),  kh,,  hat  mora  frequently  wanting)  expand  ia  a 
radiated  form ;  each  tabe,  aa  it  passes  aHoDg  with  its  felhma 
en  each  side,  gives  off  ■  number  of  tabsles  altemstdy  with 
them;  these  dip  downwards  from  the  under  sorbce,  and 
become  eipanded  into  tmiirpet-Bbapecl  extremities,  the  flap, 
ttcoming  thinner  and  thinner  as  n  approaches  its  margin, 
vhich  sometimea  terminates  in  an  {rr^inl^y  serrated  edge, 
ad  at  others  1^  fine^  pointed  haira.    The  fly  has  uie 
poorer  of  attaching  itself  to  smooth  surfaces  by  these  trampet- 
tbped  extremities,  and  also  of  secreting  a  flaid  from  them, 
wben  yigorooa,  and  it  has  oeeaaion  to  m&ke  extra  exertions ; 
tat  in  a  partially  dormant  state  ^the  best  for  making  observft- 
b'oiu),  it  does  not  Mpear'to  be  wie  to  give  oat  this  secretion, 
allho^  it  can  atul  attach  itself;  indeed  this  floid  ia  not 
cnentul  for  that  purpose :  when  it  is  secreted,  it  is  deposited 
DO  the  glut  with  great  regularity.   I  have  often  attempted 
to  preserve  these  markings  by  applying  eolovring  matta 
«hikt  they  were  moist,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded.  The 
tabaies  are  often  seen  protroding  fran  under  the  margin  of 
tlie  flap  in  a  semi-archAike  form,  giving  it  a  fringed  sppear- 
uce.  The  foot  of  the  male  Dytxmta  ia  a  Wpe,  sot  only  of 
ciany  of  the  beetle  tribe  (not  aquatic),  bnt  of  the  whole  of 
th&t  of  flies  poss^sed  of  fla^s.   The  first  joints  of  the  torsns 
)f  (!)e  anterior  legs  of  this  insect  are  extremely  dilated,  so 
>s  to  form  a  broad  cireoUr  palette.   On  exannaing  the  in- 
<nor  surface  of  this  expanded  portion,  it  is  seen  to  be 
^rered  with  a  great  numoer  of  sacking  cnps,  two  or  three 
>aiig  laner  than  the  rest,  hot  they  form  collectively  a 
nuderfaTinstniment  of  adhesion."   (*  Quarterly  Jomnal  of 
licroscopical  Science.') 

^UUScLe,  HUSCDLAH  tissue.  [Tostrsa,  Oboahio, 

uIjSK-BEETLE.  [Cesakbtcids.] 
MUSK-ORCHIS.  [HaaiuKicM,  S.  2.] 
MUSK-OX.  [Ox.] 

MUSK-BOOT,  the  root  of  a  plant  brought  to  this  coontiy 
cm  RoBsia  and  Persia,  and  luiown  also  by  the  name  of 
unbol.  This  root  exhales  a  powerful  smeU  of  nmak,  and 
u  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  sahBtitnte  for  that  substance. 

plaot  yielding  it  is  not  known,  but  the  root  has  the 
'l^arance  of  belonging  to  tbe  UBtttial  otder  VmA^i^era, 
I  tigsues  are  fall  of  starch. 
JBYCETOCHARtJS.  [CrsTELrois.] 
UYGINDA.  [AouirotiACBA.] 
UYOPHONUa  rCoimnJ!.] 
MY0PTERX8.  [Ciiu 

MYOSTT'RUS  (from  ^w,  a  mouse,  and  oCfML  s  tail,  the 
^  being  seated  on  a  long  receptacle  *'  which  looks  exactly 
e  the  tail  of  a  moose  "),  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  io 
i  nataral  order  HanunculaeecB.  It  has  a  calyx  of  5  sepals, 
ilonged  into  a  spire  at  the  base ;  the  petals  S,  with  a  fili- 
m  tubular  claw ;  the  capsules  closely  imbricated  upon  a 
III  filiform  receptacle,  not  bursting ;  the  seed  pendulous ; 
!  cmbrro  inverted  with  the  radicle  superior.  The  only 
xim  of  this  genus  is  M.  minimus,  which  has  a  simple 
'Ices  single-fluwered  stem  2  to  5  inches  high.  It  has  a 
y  long  receptacle,  numerous  carpels,  and  linear  leaves, 
grows  in  d;imp  places  and  in  fields.  It  is  a  native  of 
■rope  and  America.   The  American  plant  has  been  de- 


scribed n  M.  JShortH,  but  there  ia  eveiy  reason  to  betieva  it 
is  the  same  as  the  British  and  other  European  plsnta. 
MTOTHERA.  [MsainiDiB.I 

MYEIAFODA,  an  order  of  Invertebrate  Animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Arlieuhta.  This  order  is  represented 
by  ndk  qperiea  as  the  Centipede  and  Gally-Worm.  They 
may  be  regarded  ai  u  inteimediafa  form  between  the  lower 
and  hi^er  fonBi  ^  Artieolate  animab.  They  i^e  with 
the  Anmlofe  forms  in  the  lonj^tndiiial  extenrion  of  their 
trunk,  in  the  similarity  of  the  segments  fronf  one  end  of  the 
body  to  the  other,  and  in  their  cylindrical  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  possess  more  complete  eyes  than  any  of  the 
Vsrmifimn  tribes,  and  their  respiratory  apparatua  and  the 
^rts  of  their  organiaation  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Insecti. 
Their  covering  ia  firm,  and  of  a  horny  chuiicter. 

The  division  into  legmenta  is  very  distinct,  a  flexible 
membrane  being  Interpoeed  between  rach  pair  of  firm  rings 
or  plates.  The  1^  and  other  appendages  are  inclosed  m 
the  same  kind  of  integument,  and  their  joints  are  formed  ia 
the  same  nunnn  as  those  of  the  body.  We  find  in  this  ckss 
however  two  distinct  tvpea  of  conformation,  of  which  one 
approximatsi  most  nearly  to  the  Veimifbim  tribes,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  the  b^tor  ArHailata;  in  the  fnmer  of 
which  the  Iidm  (OaDy-Worm)  may  be  takoi  aa  an  examnls. 
The  body  is  gennally  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so ;  the  nnmuHr 
of  a^menta  n  ooundenble,  and  most  of  them  bear  two  pairs 
of  thread-like  legs,  so  that  tbe  Anmber  of  these  msmbeis 
sometimes  amodnts  to  100  pairs.  The  legs  are  vary  imper- 
fectly  developed,  being  scarcely  large  or  strong  enough  to 
sostain  the  weight  itf  the  body,  and  uieir  articulationa  being 
indistinct ;  and  the  animal  seems  rather  to  glide  or  cram 
with  their  assistance,  lilui  a  serpent  or  a  worm,  than  to  use 
them  as  its  proper  instruments  of  locomotion.  This  kind  of 
movement  is  facilitated  in  some  species  by  the  incomplete 
inelosure  of  the  body  in  the  consolidated  inte|pimen^  for 
this  merely  forma  plates  above  and  below,  which  are  con- 
nected at  the  aides  by  soft  membnne ;  so  that  the  trunk  can 
be  easily  placed  in  any  direction.  When  at  reat  the  body  is 
rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form ;  so  that  the  legs,  concealed  in  the 
concavity  of  the  spire,  are  protected  from  injury,  llteaaim^ 
do  not  move  with  rapidity,  and  they  chiefly  feed  npon  de- 
composins  organic  matter.  In  the  higher  division,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  which  the  Scolopeadra  (Centipede)  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  the  body  is  flattened,  and  each  segment  is 
completely  inclosed  in  its  homy  envelope ;  the  number  of 
segments  is  not  very  great,  never  exceeding  22,  and  t>eing 
sometimes  as  low  as  12 ;  and  each  segment  bears  a  pair  of 
well-developed  legs,  on  which  these  RTiin^l^  can  run  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Still  their  bodies  are  possessed  of 
conaidenble  flexibibty ;  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  wind 
their  way  with  &cihty  through  very  narrow  and  tortuous 
passageib  in  sesreU  of  ue  inse^  Sec,  which  constitute  tiieir 
mod.  In  both  oxder^  the  firat  sc«ment,0T  head,  is  iuznidied 
with  nmnstons  eyes  on  each  aim,  and  also  wiUi  a  p^  of 
jointed  antenniB ;  tbe  moathia  adapted  lor  mastication,  being 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  powerful  cutting  jaws ;  and  it  is 
also  provided,  in  the  Centipede  and  its  allies,  with  a  pair  of 
appendages,  formed  by  a  metamorphosis  of  Uie  legs  of  the 
first  segment  of  the  body,  which  are  adapted  not  merely  to 
hold  and  to  tear  the  prey,  bat  to  convev  poison  into  the 
wonnds  thus  made,  this  poison  being  ejectea  tfirongh  a  minute 
aperture  near  their  points.  (Carpenter.) 

The  alimentarycanal  is  mostly  divided  into  gullet,  stomach, 
and  intestine.  The  stomach  usually  presents  distinct  mos- 
eular  walls.  The  circulatory  oigans  consist  of  a  dorsal 
vessel,  which  pn^ls  a  current  of  blood  from  behind  for- 
ward!^ which  is  distributed  to  the  body  and  ras^dntoiy 
oiwum.  In  the  fa^jhei  ^mns  rei^dnitlon  ia  effiseted  means 
or  toAWf  which  convey  air  into  the  interior  of  uie  body 
as  ia  Insects.  The  nervoas  mtem  is  ammged  in  a  double 
series  of  gangBa,  as  in  most  of  the  Articulated  Tribes.  They 
possess  cei^ic  eanelia,  which  meet  above  tbe  oesophagus, 
and  form  a  two-lobed  tnass,  from  which  nerves  proceed  to  the 
eyes  and  antennas.  In  many  parts  of  the  double  series  of 
cords  the  ganglia  of  each  side  unite.  The  muscular  appa- 
ratua is  very  complicated,  consisting  of  a  series  of  distiuct 
muscles  for  the  movements  of  the  segments  snd  legs.  The 
sexes  are  separate.  The  embryo  at  uie  period  of  hatching 
consists  of  but  few  segmeirts,  but  these  increase  in  number 
till  it  is  fully  grown  by  the  subdivision  of  the  penultimate 
aegment.  The  first  number  of  aegments  is  eight  or  nine, 
and  ti]«7  go  on  increaang  in  number  till  there  are  sixty  or 
seventy.  Ihe  larva  haa  so  legs,  these  organsmakiu* 
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appeanmce  after  the  first  tnoolt.  Daring  their  ^wtk  tliese 
minnri"  have  a  considerable  power  of  r^neratiaB  lost  por- 
tiont  <tf  thdr  bodj  aa  the  lega  and  antamuB^  bat  uiia  power 
is  leat  when  thej  oeaae  to  deTelope. 

Mr.  Newport  dividea  the  Jfyriapoda  into  two  nden— 
ChUopoda  and  ChUo^natha.  [Chilopoda  ;  Chiloonitha.] 
The  following  ■niopsis  of  the  genera  of  these  two  orders  is 
dnwnnp  from  me  Ustof  the  q>eeimenB  of  JU^nopot^a  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Maaettm  (1844)  :— 

OrderL  Ck&opodcu 

Family  1.  Cermaiiadas. 

1.  Cermatiaf  lUigar.  9  apedei. 

Family  2.  jAtiobiideB. 

1.  IMehiiUt  Leach.   9  species. 

5.  ffenicopt,  Newport.    1  species. 

Family  3.  SeolopmdridiB. 

1.  Seolopendra,  LinneeDi.   36  species. 

2.  Cormocepkalutf  Newport.   8  species. 

3.  Rhomhocephalut,  Newport.   2  species. 

4.  HeteroUoma,  Newport.   7  species. 

6.  Theatopa,  Newport.   1  species. 

6.  Scdopocryptops,  Newport.   1  BpeeiM. 

7.  Cryj^opi,  Ijeach.  6  species. 

Family  4.  Oeophilida. 

1.  SeolopendreSa^  Oerrais.   1  species. 

2.  Mecittocepkalua,  Newport.   2  species. 

3.  i^ecroDA^eeopA^iu, Newport.  Sspecies. 

4.  Qoni&rMmatHt,  Newport  1  specias. 
ft.  (TtfopAtAti,  Leach.  8  species. 

Order  IL  Oaiogwaka. 

Family  1.  i^oauridet. 

1.  Ohmerii,  Latreille.   4  speeiea. 

5.  Zephronia,  Gray.  6  species. 

3.  Sphegrotherivm,  Kn&dt.  S  species. 

Family  S,  Palyxmidm. 

1.  FdyxentUy  lAtreille.   1  special. 

Family  3.  Polydetmidce. 

1.  Fontaria,  Gray.   3  species. 

2.  Pdydetmiu,  uitreille.    12  species. 

3.  Strong^otoma,  Brandt    2  species. 

4.  Gratpedotoma,  Leatih.   2  species. 
C.  Cambcda,  Gray.   1  species. 

Family  A,  Ivlida. 

1.  Flatopif  Newport  6  ^edea. 


S.  lulut,  Linneeos.  12  iptda. 

3,  BlaniiduSj  Oervus.  1  species. 

4.  fynroMuij  Brandt  9  necies. 

fi.  jS^'rvifn^pM^  Brsndt  16  ^edeL 

{MonMraj!^  of  the  Clou  Myriapoda,  Order  CAtZepxia, 
Gm>rge  Newport ;  Linruean  Tranaadiom,  vol.  xix. ;  Uu* 
penter,  Principle*  of  Comparative  Phytiologji.) 
MYRIOSPERMINE.   [CHaHUTET,  S.  2J 
MYRISTIC  ACID.   [CkaiiiBTaT,  S.  2.] 
MY&MICA,  a  genas  of  Insects  belon^ng  to  ihs  acia 
^/mmopun,  and  the  £unily  Jhrmieidm.  k  is  oas  of  tla 

Saara  ftnmed  out  of  the  Linaoan  gemu  JVireriM.  CaliLt 
it genns, howerar, it  possesses  a  ating.  Thepedsndetf 
the  abdomen  is  composed  of  two  knots,  the  an(eBn>u 
exposed ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  long  and  6-joiiited,  ind  tk 
mandibles  triangular.  M.  rubra  is  a  common  Britiih  ipedo, 
MYROBALANS.  This  is  a  name  applied  to  slmond  l&t 
kemda  of  a  nat  or  dried  frait  looking  uke  a  plam,  of  vbid 
there  are  several  sorts  known  in  the  East  Theyantht 
prodace  of  vuioos  species  of  Terminalia,  is  T.  BtSpria, 
T.  Chebtda,  T.  eitrina,  and  T.  aafftuti/olia.  The;  Tv;  &m 
the  sixe  of  olives  to  that  of  gall-nats,  and  have  a  loo^i. 
bitter,  and  unpleasant  taste.  Many  of  the  trees  of  tlui  tnh, 
which  are  all  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asii,  Afiia, 
and  America,  are  used  for  tanning,  and  some  for  djtist. 
They  are  higfalv  valoed  by  dyers,  ereatuis,  when  nixH 
alam,  a  donble  dark-brown  ydlow.  Kfynbslsni  fstda 
the  Bombay  market  fii.  to  S6«.  the  Snrat  candy  of  681  tbi 
The  bai^  and  leaves  of  T.  Catappa  yield  a  bla^  pgao; 
with  which  Indian  ink  is  made;  the  seeds  are  eiteni^ 
almonds.  A  milky  ^aiee  is  said  to  flow  from  T.  mpAifM 
which,  when  dried,  is  flagrant,  and,  resembling  Beouiii,  i 
used  as  a  kind  of  incense  in  the  Catholic  chuichet  in  tte 
ManriUas.  The  fruit  of  T.  BtUerica  and  of  2*.  CM 
both  usefal  timber-trees,  indigeuona  to  the  East  Indies, 
used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  One  )masii 
and  seventeen  cwts.  of  Hyiabalaaa  vera  shipped  inii 
Ceylon  in  1845. 

The  annual  imports  of  Myrobalans  into  |lall,  saoaott} 
about  1600  cwts.  The  qoaDtily  which  arrived  at  LiTctpci. 
was  185  tons  in  1849  and  851  tons  in  1850  ;  27,212  bipie 
1851,  and  19,946  bags  in  1852  j  they  came  front  Ctlcuu 
and  Bombay,  and  are  also  oaed  for  dyeing  yellow  snd  bUcL 
The  price  in  January  1863  was  6*.  to  ISi.  per  cvL  Tk 
average  annual  imports  into  the  United  Kisgdom  ^ 
taken  at  1200  tons. 

Myrobalans  is  also  the  English  name  given  by  Uodlerto 
the  natural  order  CombreUteecB,  which  yields  these  fniti. 
(Symonds,  CmmtnUd  ProditeU  Vt^aaU«Kii>si») 
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NAA^  conn^  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  a  market  and  aaoie 
town^  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-lAw  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
Dublin  and  Limerick  road,  in  63"  13'  N.  Ut.,  6'  4^  W.  long., 
distant  20}  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  popula- 
tion in  1851  was  3132.  Naas  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
38  electoral  dirisiona,  with  an  area  of  216,622  wem,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  44,863. 

Naas  was  in  eaily  times  a  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster. 
In  1419  a  parliament  was  held  in  it.  The  town  obtained 
chaiteta  from  Heniy  T.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  It  returned 
two  membeta  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  waa  disfranchised 
at  the  Union.  Naaa  ia  pleasantly  sitoated  in  a  fertile  and 
improved  district.  It  eonusla  of^  a  street  extending  along 
the  Dublin  road,  with  several  biandies  on  each  vde.  In  the 
mam  street  is  the  parish  chord,  an  old  building  in  the  early 
English  style,  enlsjged  in  1822,  and  again  a  few  years  back, 
^ere  are  a  large  Roman  Catholie  chapel,  with  a  nnnnery 
adjacent;  an  Independent  chapel;  a  diocesan  school;  and 
several  Bdboob  partially  endowed.  The  town  also  contains 
a  market-house,  a  county  court-bouse,and  gaol,  a  large  infantry 
Mjrack,  a  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse. 
There  are  the  remains  of  an  Angnatinian  mooasteiy  in  the 
town  J  and  a  nth  or  high  oo&icil  noDBd,  on  which  Uw  statei 


ofLeuuteraresudtohaTehelddieiraaiembUes.  AbrJKt 
of  the  Grand  Canal  passes  near  the  town.  Quarter  tui  ynj 
sessions  are  held.  The  market-days  are  Monday,  Tbutti), 
and  Saturday.   Fairs  are  held  twelve  times  a  year. 

NABALUS.  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  ords 
Atteracea.   Two  of  the  species,  Jf.  Serpaitariui  tai 
albtu,  are  found  in  North  America,  and  have,  with  natj 
other  plants,  a  repute  as  a  remedy  for  rattle-«i>ake  bitta- 
They  have  a  milky  juice  in  their  roots,  which  is  very  bititt- 

NAIAS,  agenus  of  Plants  the  type  of  the  natnnl  oider 
Naiadaeea.  Jt  has  imperfect  solitary  sheathed  flowen 
no  perianth.    The  barren  flowers  consist  of  one  staneo,  li<' 
fertile  flowers  have  a  single  short  style  with  two  or  llmt 
filiform  stigmas.   There  is  one  British  q»edes. 

N.JtexiSi  has  Teiy  narrow  and  veiy  minntely  denticaWe. 
temate,  or  opposite  leaves,  the  sheaths  dliate-denUcowe- 
The  ovaiy  is  solitary  and  the  style  is  short  It  has 
found  in  but  one  locali^,  and  that  is  near  Roandstone,  Cod- 
nemara,  in  Galway,  Ireland. 

NAIDES,  a  group  of  Abranchiate  .dmwfKfo.  Theipeoei 
have  the  elongated  body  and  rings  less  marked  than  to  tbe 
Earthworms.  They  live  in  holes  which  they  bom  ia  msd  « 
the  bottom  of  water,  and  from  iv^h  they  an  cwitwi/ 
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Erotrndin^  tbeir  bodia.  Some  luTe  black  Ppin^R  on  their 
eadi,  vhieh  have  been  r^;arded  as  erea.  To  this  family 
belong  a  large  namber  of  little-stndied  forms  of  very  minnt« 
fiivsb-water  worms.  The  unsUer  ones  are  sometimes  called 
Vibrios,  of  which  the  very  common  Vibrio  fimiatUia  of  the 
amateur  microscopist  is  an  example.  It  also  appears  to 
embrace  the  S^wia  of  Lamarck,  the  Profo  of  Oken,  and 
the  Cfymmu  of  Snigpj* 

NAPHTHA  ie  a  compoiud  of  Oubon  and  Hrdro^, 
qnently  fosnd  m  the  B^ibouliood  <tf  eoBl>depoait8,  ud 
in  other  pnta  of  tlw  eattb.  It  contaiu  8S*8  of  carbon  and 
14'8  of  Hydrogen.  It  i«  a  fimmd  or  yellowish  floid,  lighter 
than  water,  and  henoe  callea  IGnwal  Oil.  Its  q>ecific 
gravity  is  0*7  to  0*84.  It  hardens  and  changes  to  the  snb- 
stanee  called  Petroleum  on  exposure  to  air.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Petroleum, by  beat,  which  causes  it  to  pass  off 
invaponr. 

Naphtha  issaes  in  large  quantities  from  the  earth  in  Perua 
and  the  Birman  Empire.  At  Rangoon,  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  river  Irawaddy,  there  are  upwards  of  600  naphtha 
and  petrolenm  wells,  which  afford  annoally  412,000  nogs- 
heada.  In  the  peninsula  of  Abcheran,  on  the  western  »hore 
of  the  Caspian,  naphtha  rises  thiongh  a  marlv  soil  in  vapour, 
and  is  collected  by  sinking  pits  several  yards  in  de^tb,  into 
vhich  fbe  aaahthn  flows.  There  is  an  ■bandant  ^mng  near 
Anuanaf  in  w  Dochy  Parma.  Hr.  Dana  that  in 
the  Unnod  States  it  was  formerly  collected  for  sale  by  the 
Seneca  and  other  Indians ;  the  petroleam  is  therefore  com- 
monly called  Genesee  or  Seneca  Oil,  nnder  which  name  it  is 
■old  m  the  market. 

Petrolenm  is  nsed  as  lamp-oil  in  Birroa,  and  when  mixed 
with  earth  or  ashes  as  fuel.  Naphtha  is  nsed  both  for  fuel 
and  light  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bakon,  on  the  Caa[H8a.  The 
vaponr  is  made  to  pass  throogh  earthen  tnbes,  and  is  in- 
flamed as  it  passes  ont,  and  used  in  cooking.  The  spring 
at  Amiana  is  nsed  for  illaminatinz  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Naphtha  baa  been  recently  nsed  as  a  medicine,  and  is  found 
to  be  a  good  atimnlant  in  some  chronic  diseases.  It  has  been 
oxtemally  applied  as  a  lotion  in  cntansons  affections.  It  is 
MHnetimes  suutitated  for  drying  oil  in  making  paint.  It  is 
also  emplt^ed  tor  preserving  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  potas- 
unm  and  sodium,  which  cannot  be  in  contact  with  any 
nbetance  containing  oxygen. 

The  Rangoon  mtrolanm  conttdns  the  componnd  Paraffins. 
This  snbstance  nas  also  been  obtained  pare  in  a  liquid 
form  from  the  coal-pits  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  nsed  for  the 
purpoee  of  dinunisbmg  the  friction  of  machinery  as  a  sub- 
■titnte  for  sperm-oil.  It  is  now  obtained  artificially  from 
coaL  and  alao  in  a  solid  form,  from  which  candles  are  made. 

(Dana,  Manual  of  MinenUogy;  Gregory,  Htrndbook  of 
Orgamc  CKmutry^ 

KaPHTHALINE.  [Chbiiibtrt,  S.  fi.l 

NAPIEB,  SIB  CHARLES  JAMES,  G.C.B.,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  O.  Napier,  comptroller  of 
aeconnts  in  Ireland,  by  the  Lady  Sanh  Lomox,  oaofditer  of 
Oiarles,  aeeond  dnke  of  Bidbmcnd.  He  waa  born  at  White- 
h^,  on  the  10th  of  Aognat,  1782.  Having  racMved  his 
car^  edneation  under  his  lalher  in  Ireland,  he  obtained  his 
first  commission  as  ensign  in  the  SSnd  foot  before  he  bad 
completed  his  twelfth  year,  and  first  saw  active  service 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  again  in  the  insnrree- 
tion  of  1803.  In  1806,  having  obtaiuM  his  company,  he 
joined  the  Britiah  forces  in  Spain,  and  commanded  the  fiOtb 
regiment  of  foot  during  the  terrible  retreat  on  Cormma  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  on  which  occasion  be  received  five  wounds 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  Being  allowed  to  go  to  England 
on  parole,  he  foond  his  friends  actually  in  mourning  for 
him  as  dead,  and  administering  his  effiscta ;  and  be  employed 
his  period  of  compulsory  inactivity  by  writing  on  colonies, 
colonitation,  and  military  law,  and  an  esny  on  the  state  of 
Irehmd.  In  1609  he  joined  the  British  army  in  the 
Peninsula  as  a  volunteer.  He  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him  in  the  desperate  confiiets  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cos,  and  waa  severely  wounded  at  Bosaco;  he  also  took 
part  in  tbeAard-fonght  battle  of  Foentes  de  Onoro,  and  in 
the  second  siege  of  Badajoz,  as  well  as  in  a  considerable 
nomber  of  leaser  akirmiahes.  In  1813  we  find  him  aerving 
in  a  floating  expedition  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  occupying  his  time  by  the  capture  of  American  vessels, 
and  frequent  descents  upon  the  coast.  He  returned  to 
£Drope  a  few  davs  too  lata  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  thoo^  he  took  part  in  the  atorming  of  Combray, 
and  aeoonpuiM  the  Biitian  amy  to  Paxia. 


Not  long  after  this,  while  ataUoned  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cephalonia.  Here  bia  admi- 
nistrative powers  were  first  developed ;  and  the  success  of 
his  governorship  ia  proved  by  tiie  fact  that  to  the  day  of  his 
death  the  Cephalonese  called  him  their  *  bther,'  and  sent  to 
him  an  annual  tribute  of  the  produce  of  Uieir  vines.  While 
holding  this  post  he  joined  with  Lord  Byron  in  a  scheme  for 
the  d^venmee  of  Greaee.  H«  was  shortly  afterwards 
snperaeded— an  event  which  he  regarded,  whether  righUy  ox 
vxMgly,  at  a  great  affront  and  indignity. 

After  a  short  command  of  Um  muitaiy  district  ef  tho 
north  of  England,  in  1638  and  1839,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  now 
a  majOT-general.  was  ordered  in  1641  to  take  command 
of  the  army  in  Bengal.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  hia 
career.   At  Bombay  he  attracted  attention  by  hia  energetic 

Elans  of  military  reform,  to  which  be  continued  to  devole 
imaelf  until  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the 
ffovemor-generalship  of  India.  At  his  Bugeestion  Sir  Charles 
Napier  drew  out  uie  plan  of  an  AfglianCiunpaign.  Sinde 
at  this  time  was  in  a  ver^  disordered  condition,  and  the 
British  influence  and  prestige  bad  been  much  impaired  by 
the  disasters  in  Cabal.  The  Ameers  of  Sinde  were  per- 
fidious, and  as  they  would  be  bound  by  no  treaty,  be  resolved 
to  subdue  them  1^  open  attack.  Fran  the  first  his  plans 
were  eminently  inceeaifnl.  He  blew  np  tiie  fortress  <^ 
Emum  Ghnr,  which  was  ahrayi  deemed  impregnable. 
Having  accomplished  this  exploit,  which  waa  cbaraiSeriaed 
by  the  late  Dnke  of  Wellington  as  one  of  the  most  cnriooa 
and  extiBordinaiy  of  all  militaiy  feats,  be  pressed  on,  and 
with  a  very  inferior  force  in  point  of  nombera  routed  Uie 
Ameers  at  Meeanee,  February  17. 1643.  In  a  few  days  the 
army  took  possession  of  Hyderaoad,  and  outflanking  Share 
Mohammed  (sumamed  the  Lion)  b^  a  dexterous  mancsnvre, 
drove  him  from  the  field  with  prodigious  slaughter.  Having 
now  become  master  of  the  fair  territory  of  Sinde,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  set  vigorously  to  work  to  improve  its  con- 
dition. He  re-organised  the  nktive  society,  re-distribnted  the 
collectorates  of  taxes,  ameliorated  the  native  law,  pat  down 
the  'suttee'  system,  and  set  the  tenure  of  land  on  a  more  jnat 
and  judieioni  footing.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of  cartyingont 
these  refbrma  Lord  Ellenborongh  was  recalled  by  Ue  Eaat 
India  Company,  and  Kr  Charles  Napier  fielt  that  he  had  lost 
his  best  friend  and  anpporter.  His  Indian  services  are  thus 
summed  np,  in  the  woi^a  of  bis  brother  Sir  William  Napier, 
in  his  *  Narrative  of  the  Administration  of  Scinde :  * — "  Two 
years  only  elapsed  since  he  quitted  Snkknr  to  make  war 
on  the  Ameera,  and  in  that  time  he  had  made  the  march  to 
Emanm  Ghnr  in  the  great  desert,  gained  two  great  battles, 
reduced  four  laige  and  many  smaller  fortresses,  captured  six 
sovereign  princes,  and  snbdnedagreat  kingdom.  He  created 
and  put  into  activity  a  permanent  civil  adminiatraUon  in  all 
its  branches,  conciliated  the  affection  of  the  different  races 
which  inhabited  Scinde,  had  seized  all  the  points  of  an 
intricate  foreun  policy,  commenced  a  number  of  milituy 
and  other  weD-considered  public  wtnki,  and  planned  stiU 
greater  ones,  not  only  suited  to  the  exigences  of^ the  moment, 
but  having  also  a  prospective  utility  of  um."  And  all  these 
wwka  he  poformed  in  spite  of  a  press  of  correspondence, 
long  jonm^  on  camels  and  horseback  beneath  a  tropical 
sun,  and  under  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  illness,  at  tho 
age  of  aixty-three,  and  in  apite  of  every  mortification  that 
malice  and  intrigue  could  devise  against  him.  Unwilling  to 
leave  Sinde  without  some  permanent  proof  of  his  ascend- 
ancy over  the  popular  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
contribnted  to  ita  temporal  prosperity,  he  persuaded  the 
people  to  change  the  feudal  system  of  land-tenure  for  thi^  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  conmderin^  that  such  was  the  beat  plan 
of  forming  lonl  anbjecta  by  raising  a  elaas  of  formers  and 
small  landholders  attached  to  the  government  by  tiea  of  a 
personal  and  pecuniaiy  interest.  ,     ,  .,l 

In  1847  Kr  Charles  Nifier  xelnmed  home,  and  met  with 
an  enthnsiaatie  reception ;  but  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  doty, 
he  re-embarked  for  India  in  March  1849,  at  the  aoggestion  of 
tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  hearing  of  the  then  recent 
reverses  which  we  had  sustained  in  the  Sikh  campaim. 
Happily  however  on  bis  arrival  at  Bombay  he  found  that 
the  tide  had  turned,  and  that  hU  mUitary  aervices  were  no 
longer  needed.  There  waa  no  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the 
field,  and  no  principaUty  to  administer ;  so  ho  set  hia  aebTc 
mind  to  work  forthwith  to  cany  out  a  system  of  mihtary 
reform,  his  immediate  object  be&g  to  school  the  luxury  and 
extravasance  of  the  British  officen  into  a  nmple  and  severe 
uode^ving.  In  thie  work  he  was  parUaUy  succassf  oL 
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He  ittarnecl  to  Englalid  it  1860,1rat  hii  Imlth  aaA  iinritB 
wneCMt  &Oing,  and  the  last  time  that  be  sfpemd  in  public 
wu  on  the  oecaaion  of  the  firaeni  of  bia  fneixd  and  patron 
the  Dalce  of  Wellineton,  in  November  1802.  He  died  of  a 
giadnal  decline  at  Oakhmds,  his  seat,  near  Pertemvath,  on 
the  SDtb  of  Aogaet,  18S3,  like  a  gallant  soldier,  under  the 
old  colour*  of  t^  S2nd  ivgiment  and  other  trophies  of  hie 
Enropean  and  Indian  cicreer,  and  waa  hnried  in  the  ground 
attached  to  the  garriaon  chapel  at  Landport,  neat  Port»- 
moQth.  Sir  Charles  Napier  waa  twice  married— -first  in  1827, 
to  Ehtaheth,  daughter  of  John  Oakl^,  Esq.,  of  Deal,  Kent, 
br  whom  he  had  two  dan^^hters ;  and  fiooolidly,  in  1635,  to 
Frances,  daiwhter  of  Wilham  PhilippS,  Esq.,  aiid  widow  of 
CaptaiB  R.  Alcock,  R.  N.  A  bronze  stxtue  of  the  eonqneror 
of  Binde  haa  been  erected  by  sahscription  in  Irafolgsr-aaoare. 

NAPLES^The  etrntineatal  tenitories  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Si^Bea  an  divided  faito  19  ptonlice^  the  area, 
anbdirisloitt,  and  popidation  of  which  are  pMn  in  the  nb- 
joined  tabfa.  The  {tfovineeB  beymd  ihe  Faio  ue  given 
noder  SiantT,  $.  S, 


ProrlncM. 

Arm  tn 
Square  Uilaa. 

Dbtricti. 

CoAumnuii. 

Population  ta 

tU61. 

NqmO    .  . 
Temrdi-LaTOfo  »  * 
Priiici|wto  Citm 
Principato  Ultn  .  ■ 
BuilicnU       .  . 
CapituiaU  .       .  . 
TemdiBari  . 
Tmad'Otiinto  .  . 
ColkMt  (Km  . 
CtlftMa  Ultra  (II-)  ■ 
Ct]ibri«U)tn(I.}  . 
Moliw  or  Snnnio 
Abnizzo  Citn     .  , 
AbmsM  Ultn  <IL) . 
Atenu  Ultn  (I.)  . 

981 
2,493 
2,262 
1,407 
4,145 
2,916 
2,S58 
2,871 
2,6)9 
2,063 
2,194 
1.777 
1,243 
2^18 
1,297 

4 

5 
4 

3 
S 
4 
4 
4 
3 
8 
3 
3 

i 

66 
230 
IfiS 
132 
121 

62 

53 
180 
146 
161 
104 
135 
131 
110 

72 

822,142 

752,012  , 

558,809 

383,414 

501.222 

318,415 

497,432 

409,000 

436,811 

381,147 

319.662 

360,549 

312,399 

329.181 

231,747 

Totil  . 

32,475 

53 

IS46 

6^12^2 

Population  of  Sicily  at  the  Ccniua  of  1851 

2,091,580 

Total  population  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SkUlM  . 

8^84,473 

NABBERTH.  [PmutoKisBiu.] 

NARCISSUS,  a  genu  of  Planto  beknging  to  the  elan 
Endogena  and  the  natoial  order  AmaiyUiddoeeBf  among 
which  it  is  known  hf  its  flowen  growing  npon  a  scape,  and 
having  a  cap  at  their  month ;  the  atamens,  whi^  are  opposite 
the  sepals  being  longer  than  the  others.  1 1  consists  of  bnlbona 
plants  principally  inhabiting      warmer  parts  of  Enrope. 

The  following  is  the  azraoaemeot  of  the  Enropean  species 
of  this  geoos  given  in  Air.  Wood's '  Tonriat'a  Flm  ^— 

A,  leaves  flat,  linear,  obtnse ;  tabe  of  corolla  short, 
obversely  conical;  crown  campanolate  dentate. 

X  PjnufeHoroMnwv  the  Daffodil.  Scape  Mged  striate ; 
flowm  nearly  sessile  in  abeatji ;  crown  met,  nmJty  as  long 
.an  segments  of  corolla ;  ataaenaeqiuil.  ItitfDinidi&woods 
and  meadows  throeghont  Earepe. 

J^.  minor,  a  native  of  Europe. 

jy.  ineomparabilit  has  the  ac^  S-etod.  It  ii  fiDond  in 
France  and  Italy  and  the  coaefs  erf  the  Meditsnwij  and 
ia  naturalised  in  Great  Britain. 

S,  Learres  nearly  flat ;  Bowers  hypoctatftfiform. 
I.  Scape  nearly  terete, 
JT.  ealatkinut.  Scape  2-4-floweied.   A  caUte  of  the  Isles 
of  Olenaos  and  of  Bnttany. 
Jf.dvbiu$.  Scape  3-6-flowered.  HeditmaneanandFrAnce. 
Jf.  eAtytemthua.    Scape  S-lO-ftnroed.    Fooad  near 
Graase,  in  France. 

IL  Scape  S-ed^. 
a.  Crown  yellow, 

Jf^peOiciu.  Scape  1-flowered;  petals  white.  Itiifomd 
00  open  heathv  fields  in  Norfolk  nd  Kant,  in  Gntt  Britain  ; 
It  is  also  found  in  Anstrin  and  variow  paita  of  Italy. 

jy.  radii^lonu.  Scape  l-flowered ;  atriate.  Itufonndin 
Aostna,  Styna,  and  the  Vallais. 

W.  iifionuf  with  linearK)btn«e  keeled  letves ;  nme  com- 
pawed,  Mg^  itriated,  S-ftmend,  cnnrntd^To^  ahnt, 


ottBcavie,  ennte  at  fhe  pde  m^pn ;  ftc  patah  ei  a  nk 

Bolphnr  ooloor.   It  ia  found  in  iudy  fields  ia  tfia  loaUi 
&igland,  and  in  Ireland ;  also  in  Frmue  and  Itslj. 

Jf.patulm,  N.prtiauE,  and  N.  TaaOtOj  aeeUKrEoi^Mi 
species  bekH^iQ  to  this  seetton. 

I.  Crovm  and  petals  white. 

Ji".  pol^nthut.  'Scape  slightly  2-edged,  8-SO-floweted.  It 
ia  fbtmd  near  Toulon  and  Ntc^  in  atony  places. 

JSr.  nivau.  Scape  6-10-flowered.  It  ia  a  natiie  of 
Fnnee. 

ilT.  wtuebr.  Beape  10-1541oweied.  It  ii  taati  at 
bue  of  Vemvina. 

C.  Leaves  convoltitoHKtaeeoi& 
N.  teroltnut.  Scape  1-flowered.  It  it  fbosd  near  Fkkmp, 
0!n  open  hills. 

If.eupanianuahaa  the  scape  l-7-flowered,aniisliFBSiiB 
the  cotits  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Cabbria,  and  Sicily. 

D.  Leaves  awoi-eylindrical  and  channfleiii 
iV.teMshaitlieceipe  1-3-flaiwtMd.  FoondnsvGmr, 

in  France. 

N,  ochnUueiu,  Seape  Fond  b  itjk 

near  Tonlon. 

N.  odortu.  Seape  l-0-SoV6ied.  It  ii  fnnd  in  AsMi 

and  oUve-gronndB  of  Lncca. 

if.  JojiquUla,  the  Jonquil.    Scape  S-&-flowered.  It  it 
found  in  Italy.   N.  internUdiut  ia  probably  a  variety  of 
species, 

N.  Bttlbocodium.  Scape  1-flowered.  A  natire  ef  both 
In  France. 

The  spedes,  from  thdr  hardiness  or  ray  eohMr%  or  una 
rtoel],  have  long  been  fiivoarite  oikwcta  <tf  caUint<t. 
especially  the  Daffodils,  Jonqnils,  and  Tasettas.  A  vm  ft- 
aeconnt  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  *  Amaiylliduec''': 
the  Hononrable  and  Reverend  William  Herbert,  p.  292  ('»■ 
London,  1837),  who  however  divides  the  genos  into  is 
others,  after  the  example  of  SaUsbary  and  Haworth ;  bo*.  i> 
those  genera  are  not  nkely  to  be  adopted  by  botanittivrJi 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  ^enaa  Corbularia,  eo  itaxs. 
need  be  given  of  them;  With  regvd  to  Corlnlam.  u 
which  the  name  of  Hoop-Petticoat  Narcissm  is  given,  «f 
which  five  supposed  species  are  ennmeisted,  the  pecoiis 
form  of  the  flower  and  the  ddieate  stamens  of  that  p!ut 
may  perhaps  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  peealiaienu: 
the  species  are  pret^,  all  yellow  flowered,  with  the  iir^''« 
exertion  of  C.  eonwrte,  s  little  plant  with  while  flovir* 
liinnd  onthemonnttiASof  Biaci^anatha  Ffrnweif  batDot 
lost  in  oar  gardens. 

NATAL,  a  Britkh  colony  on  the  Moth^t  emA  o! 
Africa,  is  bounded  S.W.  by  ue  river  0mtaeaiine  (iboat  3U 
miles  W.  from  the  Umzincnla,  the  previous  boondarrt.  TI.E> 
by  the  river  Tngah,  N.W.  by  the  Dracbenbeig  or  Quit 
l^ba  Mountains,  and  S.E.  by  the  Indisa  OeesQ.  I^k 
colony  lies  between  20°  SSff  and  30*  fiO'  S.  lat,  99*  40' 
31"  26'  £.  long.  The  ares  is  about  90,000  squsie  m\ti. 
The  white  popubtion  in  ISSawas  70S9,  the  native  pul- 
iation 113,988. 

The  Dnchenberg  or  Qnathlamba  Houataina  form  a  hn» 
range  wbich  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  a  dtttat' 
varying  from  60  to  90  miles  from  the  diore.   The  awiW 
height  of  the  range  may  be  estimated  at  8000  or9(i()«>f<*' 
above  the  sea,  and  the  aumorits  am  eovered  with  at**' 
least  ftmr  monthsln  theyear.   On  the  north>west,  or  intm^ 
lAie,  a  table-land  ilo|ns  giadnally  down  ahnost  ftm 
sammits  of  the  mountains,  exhibiting  extemive  phi&i, 
siiied  by  a  few  isolated  monntain-groape  and  low  ratis^ 
bills.   There  is  no  pass  in  the  whole  range  between  3<^ 
and  31*  8.  laL  practicable  for  horses  or  wheel  carris^i 
there  are  very  few  for  pedestrians.   Coal  occnns  not  frui 
the  sonrces  of  the  Togala,  and  ironstone  ll  frequently  iom- 
Copper  haa  been  discovered  within  90  miles  of  Piet^noar/t- 
borg.   In  Natal  the  country  gradually  rises  from  the  m 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.   A  few  mountain  groups  oecor, 
which  are  offsets  from  the  Drschenborg  range,  ffhe  coust? 
ia  diversified  with  hill  and  dale. 

The  livers  are  very  nomaroos,  and  all  flow  eajtwaw  w 
the  sea.  Two  of  the  lazgest  are  the  Tugals  and  the  vv^'- 
cola;  ihBf  both  rke  in  the  Drachmbe!^ Mooatains. 
Tugala  receives  several  tribntaries,  of  which  the  vme^J^ 
are  the  Bnfiklo  River,  which  forms  a  portion  «f  the  boanJ:-? 
to  the  north,  and  the  Bushman  River;  and  it  raacbei 
ieainS9'lfi'S.  lat,  arsS'E.  Wig.  Uhas«bv*tu' 
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jmrntli,  and  is  not  nvngiUe.  Tbe  {ToibmI*  Bam  tbwuh 
a  ragged  and  almost  inaccesnble  coantzy,  aipd  faUt  into  m 
uain  30°  fiC  S.  lat.j  £9°  Sty  E.  long. 

Along  the  oout,  in  Bammer,  tiu  avenge  (empintovs  u 
abont  74"  Fahi; ;  in  vinter  aiwat  63°.  Nmxw  tlw  moim- 
taint the  diaute bMonei eoldar.  TIm ninaauH 
mence  in  Much,  and  end  in  September.  XumdsMtonu 
anoffreqaentoeennwnc^andatavnyTiolaDL  llwdiniato, 
on  the  whole,  ii  pleannt  aad  hadthy. 

Tb»  climata  and  wnl  have  been  fonnd  notable  Cor  the 
cotton-plant,  bnt  it  ia  donbtfol  if  it  can  be  CQUivated 
ably.  Ind^o,  angar,  and  coim  an  caltifated,  and  it  u  ex- 
pected that  ngu  and  cofee  will  bacoBU  artjolea  of  e^oit. 
Tobacco,  muze,  nreot  potatoea,  oranges,  pine^plea,  and 
pampkins  aia  raised  in  abundance.  Cattle  tbriTe  well ;  bat 
the  climate  doea^  not  appear  to  be  anitable  to  the  growth  of 
wooL  Hemes  are  liable  to  nckneu  in  the  apiing  months, 
and  many  d^.  The  aoil  ia  generally  more  fertile  than  in 
tbe  Cape  Ccdony,  nor  doea  it  appear  to  anfiBr  ao  rnndi  from 
droQghta. 

Tbe  elephant,  whidi  wai  formerly  common  in  the  aAan^, 
ia  now  nearly  driven  away.  Tbe  lion  and  leopard  are  abll 
met  with  along  the  moantain  langea.  Hyanaa,  jaofcala^wild 
dogs,  ai^-beaia,  and  porcnmaes  an  nnmerans.  ^le 
potanun  abooada  in  aevenu  of  the  riTeiw,  and  ia  the  Tiq^a 
are  nnmben  of  amaU  craeodilei.  The  laraer  antdopea  an 
becoming  scarce,  but  there  an  still  many  «  tbe  smaller  ones. 
Tlw  valtme,  rock-eagle,  aad  Ka&  erana  an  common. 
Several  valoable  timber-t^ees  grow  on  the  declivities  of  tbe 
monntains  and  in  the  roonntun  valleys. 

Tb&  colony  of  Natal  is  divided  into  tbe  diatrida  of  Pieter- 
muitzbai^,  D'Urbui,  Umvoti,  Impafans,  Togala,  and  Umiin- 
yate,  and  a  tract  in  the  soath-weat  part  of  the  tiunt<vy.  The 
priocip^  town  in  the  colony  is  PietermariuAurg,  founded 
by  ^e  Dutch  boers  in  1840,  and  containing  aboot  3000  ioha- 
bitants.  It  is  situated  on  an  offset  of  the  Draehanbeig  Monn- 
tainx,  in  89°  30'  S.  lat,  30°  S'  £.  long.,  aboot  60  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Port  Natal.  It  contains  a  hanraek,  ordnance 
storet^  and  Dutch,  Spiscopal,  and  MetiuxUst  plaeaa  of  wor- 
ship. It  ia  well  mwUed  with  water.  D^Vnamt  the  only 
port  of  the  etdony,  la  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Uie  inlet 
caUed  P«H  NaWy  whidi  ia  a  bay  completely  laadloeked, 
and  affording  good  anchorage.  The  entrance  ia  narrow,  and 
is  impeded  by  a  bar,  on  whidi  there  is  sometimes  not  mora 
than  two  fathoms  of  water.  The  cape  at  tbe  entrance  of 
Port  Natal  is  in  39*  63*  S.  lat.,  31*  S'  E.  long.  Veralam^ 
Windsor,  and  Western  are  the  largest  of  the  vitlagaa. 

Tbe  white  population  of  the  colony  is  mostly  composed  <tf 
tbe  original  Dutch  settlers  who  remuned  after  the  dispennon 
of  the  boers  in  1842,  and  of  the  immigrapts  who  have  since 
arrived  chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  The  native  population, 
consisting  mostly  of  Tulas,  are  an  intelligent  and  docile 
people,  and  make  excellent  servants.  They  an  scattered  in 
knals  along  tbe  banks  of  the  riven,  and  round  tbe  misnon 
atationa  along  the  coast  and  westam  bonndary.  The  Britiidi 
eosnmiaaitaerniaiiagea  tiie  affinn  of  ttie  aboriginei^  and  is 
re^rded  as  thdrproteeter  and  dnaf.  Aitish,  Amerieu, 
and  NorwegliaiL  ndaiionaty  aodetiea  have  nussion  at^tiau  in 
the  colony. 

Natal  naa  a  lientenant-fovemoT,  yrho  la  asnsted  by  an 
attoniey-g«ieTal  and  an  anditor-gener^,  a  collector  of  cus- 
toms, a  Borveyor-general,  a  crown  prosecutor,  and  a  govern- 
ment secretai^,  who  form  a  legislative  and  exeeutiva  council. 
The  revenue  in  1864  unount^  t6  28,404/  13*. ;  the  expen- 
ditore  to  31,6422.  Ijlt.,  the  excess  of  expenditare  oyet 
iucome  having  arisen  chiefly  from  the  construction  of  public 
buildiuxa,  rowls,  &c.  The  imports  in  1854  amounted  to 
124,722^.  Qt.  9d, ;  the  exports  of  ctdonial  produce  to  37,039/. 
15g.,  (tf  which  the  wool  exported  waa  valued  at  6141/.  16a 
A  biahopne  of  Natal  waa  created  in  18631.  Tti«e  an 
epiitcopal  ministera  at  Pietermarit;^>ar;p  and  D'Urbu. 

The  colour  of  Natal  owea  its  cnigm  to  the  Dutch  boon 
(farmers),  who  in  the  year  1836  emigrated  northward  beyond 
the  bonndariea  of  the  C^  Colony,  and  estt^isbed  them- 
selves in  small  conuBiiniti«,  with  their  fiunilies  and  cattle, 
in  different  parts  of  tbe  unoccupied  territory.  These  emi- 
grants in  1838  employed  their  commandant,  rieter  Relief,  to 
enter  into  a  trea^  with  Dingaan,  tbe  chief  of  the  Zooloos. 
Uetief  crossed  the  I^rachenberg  Mountains,  accompanied  by 
70  or  80  fsrmers,  and  thMT  &inUiea  and  attendants,  who 
visited  Dingaan  at  bis  place  of  residence,  pr^aratory  to 
forming  their  intended  emilishment  in  the  vidBity  of  rort 
Natal.  They  wen  xaeeiTCdliy  the  Zot^  cfatei  and  hia 


wsiiion  with  evny  d«nonatiation  of  kindneeg|  bat  wen 
treacheronaly  amronndsd  and  slain  in  the  mid^  of  profees- 
edljr  frieodly  fntivitiei.  The  farmers  scattered  over  the 
territory  were  next  attacked  snccesnvely,  and  apwarde  of 
GOO  men,  women,  and  cbildrm  wen  kiUad,  besides  those 
who  had  been  pnvioualy  masaaered  at  Din^an's  residence. 
The  neat  bodr  of  cmi^nts,  who  atill  remained  behind  tbe 
Dzadieiiberg  Monntains,  sent  off  cxpeditaoo  after  expedition 
agaiiut  Dinaaan,  and  at  length,  in  Fehnmy  1838,  awsceeded 
in  putting  him  to  flight.  The  jneatar  uurt  of  the  DiOdi 
bmers  then  removed  to  Foil  Natal,  miera,  in  Deeonbw 
1839,  they  boiated  the  tricolor  flag,  and  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent mpnbtie,  with  Andries  Wilhelm  Pretorius  for  preu-  • 
dent  Tbe  British  government  refused  to  adcnowledge  their 
independence,  and  Sir  Gaorge  Napier,  then  governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  sent  some  troopa  lo  U3t»  possession  of  Port 
Natal.  They  mitrmiehed  themselves,  and  maintained  their 
position  till  the  arrival  d  reinforcements  by  sea,  in  June 
1642,  when  the  Dotch  were  compelled  to  submit.  By  a 
proclamation  dated  August  21,  1846,  the  colony  ci  Natal 
was  eataMidied  by  the  Briti^  goverament. 

NATU&ALIZATION.  A  sunide  and  inenenaive  method 
of  detaining  nataraliaation  has  beoi  provided  by  the  statute 
7  &  8  VicL  e.  68,  which  enaUea  the  Home  Secretary  to 
give  a  cartiieate  eoititliiig  an  alien,  on  hia  taking  as  oath  of 
allegiance  and  fidelify,  to  all  the  o^aeitiea  and  ri^ta  of  a 
British  subject,  except  those  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  or 
being  a  membv  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  capacities  and 
rights,  when  granted,  are  considered  to  confer  on  tbe  alien 
a  temporary  character  only  as  a  sid>ject ;  that  is,  the  f  lien 
cannot,  on  retumi^g  to  his  own  country,  there  claim  Uie  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag,  as  if  he  wen  a  natural-bom 
anbjeet.  Tbef  same  atatnte  dedares  tbe  right  of  every  alien 
amy  to  hold  every  ^Mcies  of  personal  property,  except  (^t- 
tela  real ;  azid  every  nsOtnl  aUen  amy  to  hold  lands  or 
houses  for  resldenee,  trade,  bosinees,  or  manufacture,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twenty-iae  yeara;  this  occupation  not, 
howew,  eottfeniflg  any  right  to  vote  In:  a  zepreaentatiTe  in 
Farliamant. 

The  atatnte  amblea  «U  perioaa  bom  abroad  of  a  mofAer 
who  ia  a  natarathom  aolijec^  to  take  any  real  or  personid 
eatata  by  dsrise,  pnrehase,  a  socoeasion ;  and  it  naturaluea 
d$  fiuita  any  alien  woman  who  marries  a  British  subject ;  in 
emaaqnuoe  of  which,  the  notoriona  Mis.  lunning  y^Yasa. 
indicted  with  hiK  huaMuid  Ibr  murder,  waa  hd4  not  entitied 
to  a  jury  <ls  mtdulatt  littauB. 

NAUVOO.  (Utah.! 

NAVARfiE'TB,  MARTIN  FERNANDEZ  DE,  a  Spa. 
nish  scientifie  naval  officer  and   historical  investigator, 
who  had  tbe  good  foctone  to  bring  to  light  materials  of  un- 
nsnal  value.   He  was  bora  at  the  town  of  Abalos  in  Old 
CastaleonUieOthofNovemberlTeS;  and  his  uncle,  whowaa 
afterwards  Grand  Master  of  tbe  Knights  of  Malta,  being  high 
in  influence  among  than,  he  was  received  into  the  Order  of 
St.  Jnba  of  Jema^am  en  the  Bth  d  AQgmt  1768,  or  three 
montha  befm  he  waa  thne  years  old.   The  Connt  of 
PeBaflorida,  the  patron  of  tte  school  of  Vergara,  where  he 
atndied  Latin  and  mathemstiea,  took  a  fimey  to  aend  to  Don 
Tomas  Iriarte,  tbe  then  &duonable  poet,  the  verses  in  which 
some  of  the  Ik^s  had  celebrated  his  popular  poem  of 
'Music '  and  Ittarte  was  ao  pleaaed  with  those  of  Navanete 
that  he  began  a  literary  correspondence  with  him,  and  in- 
vited the  young  sch<^r  to  visit  him  at  his  bouse  at  Madrid. 
Soon  after,  in  1780,  Navarrete  entered        naval  service' 
and  became  a'guardia  marina,' or  midshipman,  at  Fetrol'. 
In  the  next  year,  on  board  <rf  the  Concepcion,  he  was  one  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  under  Cordova,  which,  during  that  part  of 
the  American  war,  cruised  unassailed  in  the  Engligh^han- 
nel;  and  he  was  at  the  diaaatrons  attack  of  the  Spanish 
floating  b«t««ies  on  Gibraltar,  in  September  1782  Afl« 
soma  craiasa  against  the  Moon  and  Algerines,  NavanHo 
waa,  in  1789,  obiigBd  to  quit  active  service  for  some  time  on 
aceonnt  of  the  atate  of  hia  healQi,  apd  his  charact^  of  & 
naval  aad  Jiterary  man  comUned  procured  for  him  de  com- 
mission from  the  new  king,  Charles  XV„  to  examine  tha 
national  archives  to  form  a  collection  of  documents  relativo 
to  the  naval  history  of  the  Ungdom,  and  in  particular  tlia:b 
of  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  have  conferred  such  uxa— 
mortal  honour  on  Spain.    This  was  the  commencement  of 
Navarrete's  great  work,  tbe  fiirt  volome  of  wbidi  did  xio». 
appear  till  tbirty-six  yeara  after.    In  1793  the  ^uiisli 
duation  of        a^inat  the  Ftendi  midilic  lecalled  bixn  x«v 
aea,  and  in  1796  th«  declaiation  of  war  irith  Enzl:^  ^ 
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him  there ;  bat  his  health  was  still  vrukf  and  when  in 
1797  his  Mend  Iduogani  became  minister  of  marine  he  pro- 
vided Navairete  (now  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
navy)  with  a  post  in  his  office  at  Madrid.  His  life  after  this 
appeats  to  have  been  as  nndistnrbed  by  violent  changes  as  a 
lifb  in  that  conniry  and  time  could  possibly  he.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  war  of  independence  he  revised  to  accept  office 
nnder  the  French,  and  he  removed  to  Seville,  but  he  took  no 
active  share  in  the  war.  He  was  re-instated  in  office  as  soon 
as  Ferdinand  returned,  and  for  many  yean  continued  to  be 
the  great  naval  authority  of  Spain,  Uie  moving  power  of  the 
Admiralty,  although  the  title  he  bore  was  that  of  chief  of 
the  Hydn^phie  department,  to  which  he  wu  appmnted  in 
1883,  In  the  midst  of  his  official  dutt«  his  zeal  for  UteOf 
tnre  never  slackened :  he  left  bdiind  him  two  volomes  of 
poems,  though  he  never  showed  them  to  any  but  his  moat 
intimate  Mends.  As  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
he  ^proposed,  about  IBlfi,  the  new  system  of  orthography 
which  was  adopted  for  its  Dictionary,  and  has  been  followed 
by  many  of  ue  Spanish  writers.  As  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando,  which  is  that  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
he  was  always  at  his  post,  and  to  their  '  TransacUons,' 
and  those  of  the  Academy  of  History,  he  was  a  contributor 
of  valuable  papers.  He  was  also  the  author  of  numerons 
works,  some  of  which  are  of  great  importance  from  the 
information  they  contain.  He  held  his  offices  and  also  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  literary  society  of  Madrid 
tbrongh  several  revolntioni ;  and  in  1634,  when  the  Estatnto 
Beal  established  a  cbambw  of  peers  on  the  French  model, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  peers  creided.  He  died  at  Madrid, 
on  the  8th  of  October  1844,  at  the  age  of  asventy-eight. 

The  great  work  of  Navanete  is  the  'Golecdon  de  lot 
Viages  y  Oescnbrimientos  que  hicieron  por  Mar  los  Espa- 
iioles  desde  fines  AA  siglo  XV,'  ('  Collection  of  the  voyaees 
and  maritime  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  since  ue 
close  of  the  10th  century ').  The  wo^  was  to  consist  of 
seven  quarto  volumes  :  the  first  and  second  were  pabli^ed 
in  1825,  the  third  in  1889.  th%  fourth  and  fifth  in  1837, 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  chiefly  consisting  of  documents  re- 
lating to  Colambns,  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  but  the 
materials  for  them  were  left  by  Nararrete  at  his  death,  ar- 
ranged for  publication  and  only  awaiting  the  introductions 
and  notes  he  intended  to  add  to  them.  The  book  is  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt  u  "  one  erf  the  most  important  histo- 
rical monuments  of  modem  times."  Washington  Irvinr,  who 
went  to  Madrid  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  translating  it, 
afterwards  changed  his  intention,  and  wove  the  now  matter 
which  it  supplied  into  the  '  Life  of  Colnmbns,*  in  which  in 
fact  little  belongs  to  Irvinj^,  enopt  the  style.  This  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  materials  was  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  have  been  adopted  under  the  areumatanoes*  A 
French  translation  of  Navarrete's  works  which  was  eom- 
menced  never  advanced  beyond  a  few  volumes.  Navarrete 
was  a  man  who  let  no  day  go  by  without  searching  into 
something,  who  habitually  read  with  a  pen  in  his  band, 
who  had  an  excellent  memory  for  names  and  dates,  and 
other  small  facts  of  all  kinds,  and  a  talent  for  combining 
their  results ;  but  he  lacked  the  power  of  condensation ;  he 
was  not  the  man  to  write  a  European  dsmie ;  his  piojndiee 
as  a  Spaniard  of  the  old  school  influenced  not  only  his 
writings,  bat  in  its  absolute  theory  interfered  with  bis  dig- 
nity as  an  historian.  Perb^  be  did  himself  an  injury  by 
the  learning  with  which  he  loaded  his  volomes.  In  hu 
*  Coleccion '  the  number  of  new  documents  brought  forwud 
in  the  first  two  volumes,  is  said  to  have  been  five  hundred, 
and  while  the  work  is  one  which  is  absolutely  indispensable 
in  every  lai^ge  library,  and  necessaiy  to  be  consulted  by 
every  inquirer  into  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  little 
read  and  is  mainly  known  as  a  mine  for  others  to  dig  io. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
Mr.  Major's  letters  of  Colambns,  is  for  the  most  part  talun 
from  it ;  but  there  are  few  other  docuinenta  in  the  etdlaetiui 
of  such  surpassing  interest  as  these. 

The  other  great  work  wHh  ^ch  Navarrete  was  connected 
was  the  '  Ctdecdon  de  Socomentos  Ineditos  para  la  Historia 
deEspafia,'  or  *  Collection  of  UnpnbUabed  JDoenmenta  fyg 
the  History  of  Spaiii,*  commenced  iiy  him  in  1848  in  con- 

CLion  with  Don  Mi^el  Salvii  and  Don  Psdt«  Sainz  de 
uda.  It  was  and  is  published  in  numbers,  and  one  of 
tbe  editora  on  bringing  a  number  to  Navarrete  once  remuked 
"Well,  Toluuie  Uiree  is  done  at  )a»t;"  "Three,"  the  old 
man  replied  with  vivacity,  "  I  wish  there  were  three  hundred, 
and  that  I  saw  them  on  my  shelves.  Without  such  pnUi- 


eationi  we  shall  nsnr  have  a  history  of  Suan."  He  ffitd 
tAiim  it  had  raao)itd  the  fifth  vdume,  and  toe  lait  asabm 
we  have  seen  bdong  to  the  twenty-fifth,  and  were  iami 
in  1855,  by  Don  Miguel  de  Salv4  and  the  Marqus  de  Kdil, 
the  latter  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  and  also  au- 
nent  as  a  man  of  letters.  This  collection  is  one  of  iIk  smt 
important  now  publishing  in  Europe,  and  is,  Uke  Nawme't 
previous  one,  indispensable  in  every  large  librsiy.  It  bv 
been  frequently  laid  under  contrilintion  1^  Eagli^  ul 
American  writers ;  in  paitienlar  by  Mr.  Helps,  Ur.  Pmeutt, 
and  Mr,  Stirling. 

Anumg  Nawrete*s  other  works  is  the  most  copiosi  lift  tt 
Cervant»yat  written,  originally  prefixed  to  a  newcditin 
of  '  Dob  Qnixote,'-  and  afterwarda  aspantdy  psUiilMd  a 
1619.  It  contains  s  very  large  number  of  new  bcti  vixk 
he  had  unearthed  by  patient  research.  A  wodc  nititU 
'  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes,  by  Thomas  Boim,' 
which  was  published  by  Tegg  in  1839  as  a  portin  of 
Murray's  '  Family  Library,*  appears  to  be  entirdj  taka 
from  Navarrete,  without  acluiowledgment ;  at  leutin  Knitl 
passsges  that  we  have  compared  we  have  been  unabl*  to  do- 
cover  any  difference.  A  history  of  the  part  thtt  the 
Spaniards  took  in  the  Crusades,  which  wss  conbibated  ^ 
Navarrete  to  the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  Spanish  Audemjr  k 
History,  and  atxanslaUon  of  which  was  inserted  hj  Uiebui 
in  his  *  Histoire  dea  Croisades,'  wasa  portion  of  a  geoenl  hs- 
tory  of  maritime  affurs  in  Spain  whidilia  left  bdund  him  no- 
plete,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  publidied  by  the  Sps&iilL  Aa- 
demy  of  Histoiy,  in  two  or  three  'ndnmes  quarto.  Tl»t>» 
demy  issued  in  1846 a '  Dissertatim  on  the  Historyof  tbeNmi- 
cal  uid  Mathanatioal  Sciences  in  Spain,'  which  Navarreteliail, 
it  is  said,  bson  at  work  upon  occasionally  for  fifty  jtm. 
His  next  important  work  after  that  is  a  view  of  the  ds- 
coveries  of  tne  Spaniarda  on  the  western  coasts  of  No^ 
America,  prefixed  to  a  narrative  of  the  '  VoysRe  of  the  Satii 
and  Mexican  on  the  Coasts  of  California,'  publiihed  in  Itxd 
The  book  was  frequently  referred  to  in  Uie  disputes  iMtvea 
the  English  and  American  govenunents  reipsctiBg  tk 
Or^on  territory. 

A  collection  of  the  smaller  works  of  Navarrete,  'Colecwa 
de  Opnsculos,*  was  commenced  in  1848  by  his  sons,  bntlsi 
not  be^  carried  &rther,  we  believe,  than  two  volnnnii 
though  it  was  intended  to  consist  of  five  or  six,  compriiiaf 
a  selection  from  his  correap(md«see,  and  anoxteadedsecMii 
of  hta  life  and  time&  The  two  volumes  mainly  ouuiit  •( 
short  hiogra^BS  ol  ^taniah  literary  men  and  seamsii,  ^ 
had  mostly  iwen  scattered  in  periodieala  and  trsnisrtiani  i 
academies. 

NAVENBY.  [LnraounBiix.] 

NAVICULA.  [DuTOMAOEa,  S.  8.] 

NAVY  BAY,anataral  harbour  lying  between  the  Atlintit 
coast  of  New  Oranada  and  the  island  of  Mansanilla.  Tk 
island,  which  ia  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  a  mile  brosd,  toi 
covered  wit)i  loxariant  trees  and  shrubs,  is  sepsnted  fns 
the  mainland  at  its  southern  extremity  by  a  chaDoet  of  ibHi 
60  feet  wide  and  about  10  feet  in  depth.  A  projecting  i*^ 
stretching  out  from  the  mainland  at  the  nortb-teitM 
extremity  of  the  bay  forms  a  natural  breakwater.  Xlwlitf- 
bour  thus  formed  is  accessible  at  all  sosons  j  itissseuc* 
every  wind,  with  a  depth  of  6  to  7  fkthoas  in  the  niddK 
and  3  to  4  fathoms  within  60  feet  of  the  shore,  sod  ci^ 
of  containing  300  ssiU  Navy  Bqr  is  the  Atlsutie  tenniut 
of  the  Panama  railway,  which  from  hence  to  Oatsn  (7  miw) 
is  carried  over  a  swamp  supported  on  piles.  A  ligbthaw 
has  been  erected  at  the  western  point  of  the  island. 

A^nwall  citv,  founded  in  1861,  is  situated  m  the  iihH> 
the  terminus  of  the  rulway^  and  is  now  the  depot  of  tht 
eastern  side  of  the  isthmus,  instead  of  Chsgres,  from  wha 
it  is  distant  7  miles,  and^which  has  been  since  aesrlyaw- 
gether  abandoned. 

NAYLAND.  [Sditoix.] 

NEANDEE,  JOHANN  AUGUST  WILHELM,  F»- 
feasor  of  Theolc^  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  isM* 
her  of  the  Consistory  of  the  province  of  BzsadenbvSi  V 
bom  of  Jewish  parenti,  at  Odttingen,  onihe  16th  of  Jssai^ 
1788.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  HambuftWHre  m 
wuedneatedat  the  Gymnasfnm,  and  at  the  J wiwy^  .* 
college  founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathednl,  in  wbicb  0 
placed  a  large  public  library.  While  pursuing  luv""^ 
here  he  beciune  a  sincere  and  sealous  convert  to  the(^~r 
faith,  assuming  the  name  of  Neander  ('a  new  mao,'  Irm  ^ 
Greek)  on  his  baptism.  He  then,  in  1600. n^siied tetw 
Univenityof  Halle  to stiidy  theology, and  &vMna0f» 
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to  tli&t  of  OMtingen.   AfUr  a  thoit  tixy  in  Hunban:,  in 
18U,  be  tnuuferred  himself  to  the  Uairarntyof  Heidelberg, 
where  his  remarkable  Uieol<^cal  sttainmeDts  obtained  him 
in  181S  the  ntoation  of  Profesior  Extraordinary  of  Theologr ; 
and  in  the  nme  year  hie  npotation  occasioned  him  to  be 
called  to  a  limilar  office  in  the  UniTamty  of  Berlin.  From 
that  time  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  adTaneement  <^ 
Chriitianity  by  his  writingit  which  have  eontinned  to  pin  as 
flWMXtending  inflnence,  and  to  the  intemta  of  the  nrnvec^ 
lity  and  of  the  etndenta  under  hii  care.   The  earliest  pnb- 
lisoed  work  which  established  his  reputation  was  'The 
Emperor  Jaltan  and  his  Times,*  which  at  once  showed  that 
in  tnia  bnnch  of  Church  history  he  was  a  master  of  his  art. 
This  appeared  in  1812;  in  1813  was  issued  'St.  Bemiird 
and  his  Tiaies.'  and  others  followed— on  the  principal  Gnostic 
systenis,  on  St.  CbTysD'-tom  and  the  Eastern  Church,  on 
Tertullian  and  his  writings,  *  Memorable  Occurrences  from 
the  History  of  Chrisiianity  and  Christian  Life,*  between  1818 
and  1886.    These  however  were  only  the  preparatory  labours 
for  his  valuable  work,  '  UciTersa]  Hittoiy  of  the  Christian 
Beligion  and  Chnrcb,'  in  S  vols.,  isroed  snecessively  between 
1825  and  184fi.   The  hi-toiy,  he  sajn,  is  at  once  "  a  speak- 
iuK  proof  of  the  Dirine  power  of  Oiristiantty ;  a  adiool  of 
Christian  ezperiMU»;  a  voice  soondinff  thrni^  eoitaries 
for  the  ediBcNtion,  the  instroction,  and  the  wamiju  of  all 
who  are  willing  to  hear.*'   The  development  oi  the  Christian 
Chorch  and  faith  dnrinf(  the  Apostolic  times  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  next  work, '  Oeschicnte  der  Pflanzong  nnd  Leitung 
der  Kirche  durch  die  Apoatel,*  in  S  vols.,  pablished  in 
1633-33.    In  these  works  he  haa  with  great  ability  combated 
the  neologism  and  rationalism  so  prevalent  in  Germany,  to 
which  he  was  ever  as  active  an  opponent  as  Schleiermacher, 
Hengxteuberg,  or  Tholuck,    In  I83Shd  issued  'DasLeben 
Jexoin  seinem  gewhichiligenmsammenhange '  ('The  Life  of 
Jesus  in  its  Historical  Relations  '),  a  work  which  was  written 
in  direct  refutation  of  that  of  Strauss  bearing  a  similar  title, 
and  which  with  his  'General  History  of  the  Qmreh.'and 
the  '  Hiatoiy  of  the  Apostolic  Church,*  have  had  grant  inflo- 
ence  in  Eugland,  and  been  highly  valued.   Bis  reputation  as 
n  lecturer  waa  auo  great,  ana  his  lectures  were  nniiierounly 
attendad.   Af-er  a  iihort  illness  he  died  ou  July  14.  1650. 
His  smaller  occasional  writings  were  collected  by  himself, 
uid  published  in  1829  onHer  the  title  of  *  Kleinen  Oel»-gen- 
haitnchriflen,*  for  the  benefit  of  the  BiMe  SocieW  of  Berlin, 
of  which  he  was  always  an  earnest  snpporter.   The  '  Life  of 
Christ,*  '  History  of  Christianity,'  '  History  of  the  Planting 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  Apostolic  Church/  and  other  of  his 
works  have  been  tnnslnted  into  Engliiih,  and  form  a  part  of 
Bwhn's  '  Ecclesiastical  Library.* 

NEBRASKA,  a  Territoiy  of  the  Qnited  States  of  North 
America,  established  by  Act  of  Congress  1854,  occupies  the 
tract  of  unreclaimed  country  north  of  the  Nebraska  River  op 
to  42"  N.  lat  it  ii  hounded  E.  the  state  of  Iowa,  from 
which  it  ia  divided  by  the  Miaaoun  River ;  N.  by  the  North- 
West  tenitofji  W.  by  the  Roekpr  Honntaioa,  which  divide 
itfromtheOngonand  Utah  Temtories ;  andS.l7the  Terri- 
tory of  Kansas.  The  area  is  335,866  tquan  miles.  The 
population  in  1856  was  10,716. 

This  county  and  Kansas  have  hitherto  been  nsnally  spoken 
of  together  [Kanbas,  S.  31  and  the  descriptions  published 
have  indued  both.  Like  Kansas,  Nebruka  hu  on  the 
east,  extending  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  exteasive 
tracts  of  prairie  lands ;  on'  the  west  a  broken  and  hilly 
country^  rising  into  the  mountainons  tract  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range ;  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  broad 
apparently  irreclidmable  waste,  forming  the  northern  part  of 
the  Great  American  Desert,  and  the  home  of  numerous  wan- 
dering tribes  of  ludiaos.  But  Nebraska  has  a  larger  share 
than  Kansas  of  thia  desert  land,  and  in  other  puts  it  is 
belieyed  a  less  fertile  soil. 

The  BGssotui,  as  we  have  said,  forms  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  the  onl^  actual  settlements,  so  far  as  we  know,  vet  made 
in  this  temtory  are  on  its  banks.  The  chief  river  belonging 
to  the  territory,  and  that  which  gives  it  its  name,  is  the 
N'elnvska.  which  is  formed  by  the  union,  in  41°  6'  N.  lat., 
101"  SI'  W.  long^  of  two  branches  from  the  Roeltj  Moun- 
tains.  The  united  stream  flows  in  a  generally  eastern  direc- 
tion to  the  Missouri,  iato  which  it  falls  about  50  miles  below 
Conneil  Bluffs,  and  about  600  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  very  rapid  shallow 
stream,  fordable,  except  during  floods,  in  almost  every  part ; 
and  foil  of  islands  covered  with  cotton  wood,  willows,  and 
■hraba,  ud  of  lUftiiig  nndjr  shoali :  it  ii  thoo^t  to  ha 


unavailable  for  navigation  by  steam-boats  of  lidit  draught  for 
more  than  40  miles.  At  its  confluence'with  the  Missouri  it 
is  600  yards  wide.  One  of  the  two  main  roates  for  emigrants 
to  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  lies  along  this  river  quite  up  to  the 
Rocky  MonntHins.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Nebraska 
belnuing  to  this  Temtmy  are  the  Loup  Fo^  Elkhoni,  and 
Wood  rivers. 

The  ehiaf  settlement  nt  formed  is  Conneil  BlaSt  on  the 
Miaaunri,  whidi  is  withm  this  Territoiy,  thonzh  previous  to 
its  oiganisation  assigned  to  lowi,  nnder  vrtrich  state  it  will 
he  fioind  noticed.  It  is  of  considerable  local  impntance  as 
the  list  civilised  resting  place  of  the  emigrant  to  the  '  fat 
went,*  who  here  makea  his  final  arran^ments  and  pnrchasesi 
previous  to  enteriit^  apon  what  has  hitherto  been  commonly 
known  as  the  Indian  country.  Council  Blu&  was  estab- 
lished as  a  government  Indian  agency  station.  Bellevue,  a 
little  lower  down  the  Missoari,  ia  the  only  oUier  dviUsed 
settlement  in  the  Nebraska  territory,  with  the  exception  of 
a  militarv  station  for  the  surveillance  of  the  Indians.  The 
chief  tribes  of  Indians  in  Nebraska  are  the  Pawnee^  Pon- 
cabs,  Omahas,  Ottoes,  Sie. ;  bat  wa  have  no  oeeonnt  of  th«r 
numbers  or  condition. 

The  Act  of  Coagress  which  erected  Nebraska  into  a  Terri- 
toiy, leaves  it  open  to  settlensnt  citinoos  of  tiie  UnUed 
Buumj  and  to  slims  who  make  the  nsnal  dedaraticm  of  tlieii 
intentKHi  to  become  citizens  ;  snd  defns  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves  the  power  to  determine  whether  slavery  shall  be 
permitted  to  exist  within  the  territory. 

NECKAR-KREIS  (Circle  of  the  Neckar),  a  province  in 
the  nprth-west  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembeig,  is  bonnded 
N.  and  VV.  by  the  grand-ducby  of  Baden,  E.  by  the  circles 
of  Jaxt  and  Danube,  and  S.  by  Uiat  of  Schwarzwald.  Its 
length  from  north  to  son^h  is  55  miles  ;  its  breadth  ia  about 
36  milfs ;  its  area  is  1278  square  miles ;  and  its  population 
in  1852  was  501,034.  The  prttvince  is  tr&versed  by  sev^ 
ranges  of  moderately  high  forest-clad  hills,  which  run  in  a 
we<tem  or  north-western  direction  from  the  Rauhe  Alb,  or 
Alp^of  Soabia,  intheeastof  the  kingdom.  It  takes  its  name 
fmm  the  river  Neckar,  which,  rising  on  the  Baden  frontier 
in  the  south  of  the  SMiwanrnd,  runs  in  m  gmaal  nortii- 
eastem  direction  to  th**  centre  of  the  kingdom  (tf  WtUtanberg, 
whence  it  flows  northerly  past  Heilbronn,  bdow  v^iieh  it 
tnms  to  the  north-west,  crosses  the  territory  of  Baden  till  it 
reaches  that  of  Hesse-D  irmstndt ;  of  this  it  forma  the  boun- 
dary to  its  entrance  into  the  Rhine  ai  Mannheim,  after  a 
coarse  of  abont  170  miles.  The  Neckar  receives  in  this 
province  the  Ens,  the  Kocher,  tbe  Jaxt,  and  a  great  number 
of  small  streams.  It  is  navigable  for  small  cr^  from  Cann- 
Btadt.  There  are  several  lakes  and  mineral  springs  in  the 
province.  The  soil  of  the  villey  of  the  Neckar  and  of  the 
other  rivera  ia  excee<lingly  rich  and  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  vheat,  hemp,  wine,  silk,  and  wood.  Homed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  of  poo<1  breed  are  numerous.  Rail- 
roads riw  fn>m  Stattgardt  to  Heilbronn,  and  from  Stnttgardt 
to  Ulm  and  Frederikshaf  on  the  Lake  of  Constanos  ^om 
Ulm  a  line  runs  east  to  Augsburg).  From  the  former  line  a 
branch  is  constmcted  to  join  the  gtiat  trnhk  line  along  ttie 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Bmehsal  station,  between 
Carlsmha  and  Heidelberg. 

Towns. — Stuttoardt.  Camnstadt.  Esslimokn.  Hei&ronnt 
28  miles  N.  by  railway  from  Stuttgardt,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Necbu^  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  It  ii  snrronnded  with  high  walls  and  a  deep  ditch, 
and  contains  some  good  buildings,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  are  the  cburcn  of  St.  Kilian,  the  town-hall,  and  the 
house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  now  used  as  a  barracks. 
Heilbronn  has  a  gymnasium,  a  public  librai^,  and  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  actively  engaged  m  trade,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silver  ware,  carpets,  tobacco,  ndute 
leadt  chemical  products,  gunshot,  pt^r.  See.  Ttie  nanotion 
of  the  Neckar  bekiw  thu  town  is  much  facilitated  by  the 
Wilhelm's  Cuial.  Ludwigtlrtirg,  N.  of  Cannstadt,  a  mile 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
6208  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  town, 
which,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Germany,  has 
long  wide  streets,  mostly  lined  with  trees.  The  principal 
building  is  the  former  royal  palace,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Germany  ;  it  contains  a  great  number  of  pictaret*  of  the  old 
German  and  Flemich  schools.  The  other  remarkable  obiecta 
are  the  military  college,  the  lyceum,  and  the  arsenal.  Wool- 
len cloth,  liueo,  calico,  jewellery,  leather,  nails,  and  cannon 
are  amoogst  ita  industrial  products. 

NSCK}PHO&U8»aBenuof  Colaopterona  iBiec^belong- 
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ing  to  tiw  family  Si^hidm.  Th«  antonw  m  tenbatad  by 
a  iMouiy  {^bnlir  4-]oiiitodKut;  the  bod  j  U  panUalo|iipMl  t 
and  tht  aWiKilhi  uTe  no  bon^  teetb.  Tbcn  an  Hvenl 
wpmm  of  tbii  genu,  Tlwy  ut«  obtained  tfa*  name  of 
Kitying  Beetles,  from  tbe  peeolitt  iniUnct  vbich  they 
•sbibit  of  boiying  the  dead  booiee  of  small  animale,  sneh  as 
moles,  mice,  frogs,  &c.,  as  a  receptacle  for  th«r  eggi  and 
larvK.  Thoir  powers  ef  psnceptioD  an  nry  strong,  and  it 
is  surpriiiag  hov  soon  tbsy  discover  a  dead  bodf  fitted  for 
their  porpoee,  nrand  which  they  may  be  observed  flying, 
with  tne  elytm  dented,  their  dorsal  saifues  being  ^>pUed 
togathw.  Thw  soon  ciaop  beneath  tha  body,aad  commence 
icratffhing  np  tnseaith  froin  tiis  aidsi  and  the  M*innl, 
whidi  by  degrees  dennds  into  the  pit  sriiidi  ia  thoa  gi»> 
dually  deepened.  When  it  baa  nacW  a  safficient  depth 
the  earth  is  thrown  over  it,  and  the  insect  deposits  its  eggs 
npon  the  caIeasl^  so  that  the  lam,  whm  batched,  finds  itself 
in  the  midst  of  a  leput,  diignstiiig  enongb,  bnt  suited  to  Ua 
tsate.  Tlie  larva  is  long,  of  a  dixty-wtuta  eoloor,  with  the 
nopn*  sDifiKe  al  the  anterior  segments  snaed  with  a  sesly 
T^ite  of  a  brown  coloor,  and  with  small  abmted  points 
upon  the  binder  segments.  They  have  also,  nx  scaly  legs, 
and  the  jaws  are  robnst.  When  they  have  attained  their 
fall  size  they  buy  thamadw  still  deeper  in  the  earth, 
irtiere  thsf  oonstrnct  an  oval  cell,  the  inner  sarfaoe  of  wbidi 
Uiqr  coai  withagnmmy  seention.  Theea insects,  like  auny 
othsn  wfaieb  feed  npon  earrioa,  have  a  strong  edoor  lilu 
mask.  The  habits  of  theaa  iawcta  bare  been  sq^eeially 
■todied  by  H.  Ola^lach,  and  Bi«n  neaitly  by  varioas 
peiaow  in  Franoa,  who  fcave  .written  npon  the  sabject  of 
destroTinc  moles,  end  bf  wfaon  Tarioos  points  in  their 
Mononjr  have  been  elooiaated. 

Than  an  a  considerable  anmber  of  speciss  ef  this  genw^ 
«H&e  of  the  largest  of  whieh  (/f.  gnmmt,  Fabiicias'i  have 
been  obsenrod  in  North  America.  There  am  saven  British 
specie^  An  of  which  an  distingaidied  by  the  golden- 
coloured  bands  of  the  dytia.  These  spodas  vary  smonot 
theaaelvai  ia  the  fbm  of  the  thonx*  the  stmetun  of  uw 
hind  Irgs,  the  markings  on  the  oiytn,  and  the  ealoar  oa  the 
dob  of  tite  antennee.  One  of  tw  most  oonunon  species  is 
the  Silph*  Vemiit  {linMins),  ia  which  tha  postanor  tibiis 
an  eomd,  and  the  tnohuten  Innushed  with  astnngmaa. 
Tba  ^edaa  vary  alao  in  liogth  from  hetf  an  iaditoanudi 
andathirdfWhuli  is  tha  le^th  of  N.  gmmmi  icw,  the  laiyat 
andrareataftba&itiBhspeaes^  (Weatwood.) 

NEKDLE^RE.   [Muibiuloot,  &  U 

NELSON.   [Zsauhd,  Nkw.^.S.] 

NEHALITE.  [MrifWULOor,  ,9. 1.1 

NEMATODES.  [EuncsiDjt.} 

NEMATOIDEA.  [EmDiEOA.} 

NENAOH.  [TiPWRABy.]  . 

NERITA,  NEBITID^.  rTfiiiBiMnat.} 

NERVOUS  TISSUE.  fTiesoas,  Omamo.  S.  I.] 

NETHEBXiANDS.  The  ana  and  popnlation  of  tbt 
Eii^dom  of  the  NethmJaadt  mm  dinribrtad  otw  ll  fvf 
nnces,  as  laUowa 
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NEUEOMM,  Tfi£  CHEVAUEft  SIGISUUNO,  a  selo' 
brited  German  composer,  was  bom  at  SaUbats  in  1778. 
JBeiog  related  to  the  family  of  Havdn,  he  raceived  his  esriy 
mosical  edneation  from  Michael  Haydn,  the  elder  brothev 
of  the  aothor  of  '  The  Creation.'  From  him  Neokomn 
ac^aired  that  predilection  for  ucred  mnsic  which  distin- 
goi^ed  him  throngfaout  bis  csreer.  At  tha  age  oif  twenty 
ho  went  to  Vienna.  Joseph  Haydn  roceived  hia  y»nng  »- 
lalive  most  Itindly,  and  made  him  hu  popU  j  «nd  tie  ttind- 
thw  bsgOK,  kited  wUhont  ivUrnvtia*  Mh  tb« 


wfaide  of  the  gnat  master's  life.  NeakMua^dosmdna. 
brokm  intercoone  with  Haydn,  and  admiiatioa  of  his  leoii^ 
had  a  aansible  effect  on  the  formation  of  hii  owa  st;!^ 
^lioh  is  marked  not  only  witii  Haydn's  nnUrity,  rrm- 
metiy,  and  cleurness,  bnt  with  many  of  HaydD's  ehuuW 
istie  traits  of  musical  phraMology. 

After  having  gained  a  high  npnUBon  in  Oennuy,  Huo, 
and  France,  Neokomm  came  to  Enitland  for  the  fint  Uai 
in  1889 ;  and  his  reception  by  the  i)ablie  was  suh  u  u 
induce  him  to  pass  much  time  in  this  eonntry.  Hii  n» 
deoca  in  En^aod  was  an  active  period  of  bis  life.  It  m 
hen  that  hisgnatastwodu,tha  oratorioB  of  'UooalSiui' 
and  'Dsnd*  wen  pn^iced.  *Monnt  Knai,'  va^xaHnf 
ooi^osed  to  German  wwds,  was  afterwards  ads^  trf  lua- 
sdf  to  an  English  version  of  the  text,  end  peifonui  fa 
the  first  time  at  the  Derby  MosicalFastivslof  1631.  'Dinl,' 
the  poem  of  which  was  origisidly  writtea  in  £iigliili,«a 
composed  expreatly  for  Uie  Birmingham  Unxicil  Fcdiiil, 
and  petfonusd  in  18S4.  Daring  the  same  period  bi  pn 
the  English  pnblio  many  vocal  pieceSj  bcAh  mcied 
aecnlar,  which  obtained  gmeral  popnlanty.  ABMg  tboii 
his  sacred  cantatas,  '  Miriam,'  *  The  Prophecy  of  Bi^' 
and  *  Absalom,'  an  remarkabla  for  their  gnodeor,  ofca- 
aion,  and  perfect  adaptation  of  the  masic  to  the 
poeby,  for  Ifenkomm  was  a  perfect  mastv  of  our  lupi^ 
*  The  Sea  *  wsa  for  a  loog  time  the  most  popolsr  aoog  of  du 
day  I  and  though  it  has  given  ptacea  to  newer  fonaiiM,  t 
is  still  ficeqoently  beard,  and  alwara  with  plessua.  Nil- 
kooB^  West  woriL  was  *Tvenly  Pttlma  sdectsdboalk 
anthorised  Eoglish  Veiwon,'  for  tha  nsa  ^  iia^D(-«i«k 
ebtncal  sooieties,  chan^iee,  and  diwelsof  eveiy  parania' 
It  wsa  writton  for  the  Assoeiatim  for  the  Bovival  of  Sund 
Mnsic  in  Scotland,  and  publinhed  by  that  body  st  Ediaini;l 
in  1663.  It  pesseeeea  great  valae.  llie  most  bsutifiilo: 
Uie  Psalms  an  selected,  and  the  music,  in  a  plain  tnd  ti^ili 
style,  has  the  grand  and  solemn  beao^  which  cbancbM 
Neukomm's  aamred  woriu.  A  collection  of  Volaniahtt 
the  Origan — an  instjrnment  on  which  Neokomm  vuM't 
tha  greatest  performen  in  Europe — ia  among  the  meri » 
portani  works  prodnoed  by  him  in  Eogbud.  Tbai  ■ 
scarcely  a  btanen  of  his  ait  which  he  left  nntoacbsi  u 
instrammtal  eea^asitioak  nopbonies,  qoartrts,  Miw. 
&c,  an  venr  nouenms  and  of  nuch  merit ;  bnt  it  is  n  t> 
greU  sasnd  wwks  that  lua  peraan«t  fanw  will  reit 

In  the  oonisa  <rf  hia  long  lib  Neokomm  receindMir 
<tf  tiie  honoon  4ae  to  the  bigbast  distinction  in  bu 
He  was  invested  wUh  eeveru  orden  ef  kni^tbocd,  a 
France,  Portogal,  and  Pnusis.    He  waa  a  meuber  oi^ 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Prussia^  and  moat  of  tha  princips 
mnidcal  institutions  and  societies  in  Europe  and  tha  Uoi» 
States.    He  was  a  Doctor  of  Music  in  the  Uairenit;''' 
Dublin,  and  he  was  one  of  the  jnry  <^  our  great  Loim 
Exhibition  in  ISOl.   For  seTeml  yean  be  was  afflicu<l 
an  o^tbalmic  con^ll•int,  at  one  time  almost  amoti&tiog  b 
dspmattoa  of  sight ;  bat  he  partially  recovered  from  it.  * 
rended  at  JBonn,  enjoying,  till  ha  waa  foozscoFef  a 
old  aga  and  ua  bsuonnd  ntinmenk    He  died  u  Apoi 
1858. 

NEVIK.  CCasBNiavenniBi.] 

NEW  GRANADA.  {Oamuia,  Naw.] 

NEW  GUINEA.  [PAFn*,] 

NEW  JERSEY.  putsET,  Nxv.l 

NEW  MEXICO.  aTenitoryof  the  UniUd  States  of 
America,  lying  botween  31°  and  38^  N.  Ui.  103'  and  n< 
W.loog.  It  isbonndedS.E.aodE.  bytbeStatoof  T«i» 
from  wbidi  it  is  divided  on  tha  8.  by  the  panllel dZi^ 
Ut,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  meridian  oi  103'  w.  Long ;  N-  7 
the  Territory  of  Utah;  W.  by  the  State  ofCalifomtsitfil^ 
bvihe  Republic  «f  Mexico.  The  area  of  New  Unican 
estimated  at  210,774  sqaan  miles.  The  white  p^fol^ 
was  61,6U  in  1850.  The  Indian  popolation  was  sstiinM 
by  tha  Conmimmer  of  Indian  Afiua  io  1653  it  45A|^ 
A*  TeiritQiy  of  New  Mexico  VM  formed  in  ISfiO  ost  of  w 

country  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  Ststei^  vwi  w 
addition  of  a  portion  of  that  claimed  by  Texas.  . 

Smfoet^  Bydngrof^,  The  Territory  of  New  Mew»i 
as  at  present  eonstilnted,  consists  of  two  distioct  iectita>i 
which  will  probably  at  some  fa  ton  day  be  aeparsted  into  t« 
distinct  torritories  or  states ;  the  one  comprisiiu  the  oooou; 
occopied  by  the  two  great  ranges  into  which  the  Dt<iy 
Mountains  an  in  thia  part  ■epuated  ;  the  other  the  e«iD|^ 
vart  of  th(ae  Mountains.  The  former,  or  Xav 
piofn,  m  ft  mggti  vnovat^aompB^nUy,  with  •  tsUV""* 
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20  milea  wide,  fonnad  by  tha  Hio  Orand*  del  Norta, 
traTersio^  it  from  north  to  soath.  The  western  range  of  the 
llocky  Moaotains  bean  vsrioas  names,  as  the  Siena*  de 
Aiubaac,  de  log  Mimbrea,  de  loe  Orollu,  Mi^oUod,  Modre^ 
&e. ;  but  the  name  now  most  commonly  giTen  to  the  greater 
part  of  it  ia  the  Sierra  Hadre.  Man^  of  the  moat  northern 
sunmiti  of  tbii  nuige  ore  coTsrad  with  peipetoal  iuow,  and 
nuybefrora  9000  to  13,000  fMt  above  the  sea.  The  southern 
portion  is  ^bablj  from  6000  to  8000  Sset  above  the  sea. 
Tbeeastan  tango.  whidinnuiMulfpanlkltotlwotlMr,ii 
IcDowD  in  tbe  northem  part  as  the  Kerra  Obscnra,  and  in  the 
Bonthem  ai  tbe  Sierra  Sagramento,  tbo«Kh  the  latter  name  is 
eommnnly  applied  to  it  tfaroni^otit.  These  moontaiot  rise 
Terjr  abmptlj  from  the  eastern  plun  into  lofty  peaks  and 
knobs  Tariously  disposed,  wiih  fertile  Talleys  between  them. 
Suroe  of  the  nwthem  summits  of  this  ridge  are  also  eoTered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  altitnde  appears  to  be  on  tbe 
whole  aomewhst  greater  than  that  of  ihe  western  ridge, 
nnes  generally  grow  on  the  higher  moiuitains,  cedan  sind 
oecaaionally  oaks  on  the  lower  ooea.  The  narrow  tract 
bordenny  the  Sierra  Sji«ramento  on  the  east  is  very  elevated, 
sad  forms  the  western  bonndary  of  the  extensiTe  piun  north- 
west of  Texss.  The  narrow  valleya  by  \Tfairh  the  moontain 
streams  reach  the  pUin  are  often  heavily  limbered,  and  the 
soil  appeSTs  to  be  nrtile ;  bat  the  interrening  spaosa  have  an 
arid  eoilf  whidk  is  only  emend  whb  vegetation  ia  tbe  early 
part  of  tbe  year. 

The  great  valley  which  lies  between  these  moimtttn  dudns 
forms  the  diftriet  known  as  New  Mexieo  while  the  omntry 
belonged  to  the  Mexican  repablie.  It  is  a  very  elevated 
trac',  the  northern  part  being  more  than  5000  feet,  and  the 
must  southern,  where  it  toaches  the  Mexican  bonni^ry,  3800 
f(«t  nbove  the  sea.  Through  it  as  mentioned  above  flows  tbe 
Uio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  surface,  eapeeially  in  the  apper 
part,  is  greatly  broken,  and  the  soil  throughout  'u  dry  and 
Mtidv  ;  bat  where  irrigated  is  generally  pretty  fertile. 
B-low  Santa  aboot  36"  20'  N.  lat  is  the  most  fertilepsit, 
and  there  two  crops  are  often  obtained  annoally.  This  is 
the  mostpopnlous  and  tbe  only  civilised  part  of  the  conntrv, 
a  large  portion  of  it  bong  occnpitd  1^  the  fans  <tf  tbe  ou 
aettlen. 

The  conntiy  west  of  the  Sierra  Madrs^  foming  nsariy  two 
fifths  of  the  territory,  is  very  mudi  varied  in  snrbeo.  It  is 
drained  thronghoat  by  the  Rio  Colorado  and  its  tribotariea. 
The  northem  part  is  mountainoiis,  and  a  la^  part  of  the 
eastern  bonndary  is  formed  by  nigged  moontsins.  The  in- 
terior is  considerably  diversified,  well  watered,  and  appears 
to  be  in  many  parts  a  fine  ttgrictiltaral  country.  The  middle 
part  ift  occupied  by  a  fftent  plain  drained  by  the  Rio  Oils  and 
its  afflnenta,  much  of  which  is  sandy  and  barren;  but  the 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  streams  is  ftequently 
fertile.  The  whole  is  occnined  by  Indian  tribes :  the 
Apaches  inhabiting  the  east  and  south-east,  the  Navajoes  the 
north-east,  the  Pab-Utabs  tbe  nnth-wett,  and  tbe  Pimoa  the 
west  and  eenth-west. 

The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  tbe  Rio  Cteinde  or  Rio  del  Norte,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  40°  N.  lat,  not  tur  from  the  soaices  of  tin 
Arkanasa  and  Colorado.   Its  course  before  it  reaches  the 
bonndary  of  New  Mexico  is  generally  south-east,  but  through- 
out this  territory  it  is  nearly  south.   Its  direct  length  from 
its  Bonrce  to  its  mouth  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  is  abont  1400 
miles,  but  its  coarse  following  its  windings  is  full  SOOO  miles. 
Throughout  New  Mexico  it  is  a  rapid  shallow  stream,  and 
has  numerous  shoals  and  suid-bars.  It  appears  to  be  scarcely 
navigable  even  by  canoes,  and  though  it  is  well  6tted  to 
snpply  mill-power,  it  is  at  present  scarcely  used  except  for 
irrigation.    Its  lower  course  is  noticed  under  Mkxioo.  The 
Rio  Pueico  is  its  only  tributary  of  any  ooosequenoe  in  this 
territory ;  but  this  stream,  though  it  runs  for  a  conniderable 
diittan<»  through  a  longitudinal  valley  west  of  the  Rio  Sb^a^ 
mento,  bas,  owing  to  the  arid  nature  of  tbe  soil,  bat  litUo 
water.   Tbe  Rio  Colorado,  which  drabu  the  weatem  part  of 
the  territonr,  mns  sonth  by  west  from  its  source  near  that 
of  tbe  Rio  Grande  till  it  enters  New  Mexico,  when  it  beara 
more  to  the  west,  and  so  conUnues  till  it  quits  the  territory 
and  opens  into  the  Oulf  of  California.    The  Colorado  is 
believed  to  be  navigable  for  a  great  distance,  bat  the  country 
through  which  it  flows  has  as  yet  been  but  little  explored. 
Several  of  its  tHbotsries  are  also  believed  to  be  navigable 
for  considerable  distances.    The  roost  important  tributanr  in 
New  Mexico  is  the  Rio  Gila,  which  drains  tbe  great  plain 
aoticed  aberc.  U  risM  ia  tho  most  sotithMii  extromity  of 


the  Weiteni  tango  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  and  after  descend- 
ing into  the  plain,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  San  Francisco,  an 
affluent  which  rises  much  Uither  north,  it  flows  throDgh  tbe 
idain  nearly  west-south-west  to  its  confluence  with  tbe 
Colmado,  about  ST  45'  N.  lat.  It  receives  several  afflueota 
on  both  its  banks,  bat  none  appear  to  be  of  much  consequence. 
The  other  more  important  tributaries  of  tiie  Colwado  in  this 
state  are  tbe  Nabajea  and  tbe  Yaqnesila. 

The  moontsins  appear  to  be  mainly  composed  of  emptive 
aad  motamorpbie  formatimis ;  tbe  roeka  ennmereted  consist" 
iw  chiefly  of  granite,  neoit^  basalt,  porphyry,  &c.,  but 
Silaiian  aid  Gbriwnifiiraas  strata  also  aeem  to  have  been 
reeogniso^  New  Mexico  appears  to  be  ridt  in  minerals, 
though  its  resourees  have  bem  voy  impeifBelly  developoL 
Gold  has  been  fonnd  in  many  placML  In  tho  ranta  dis- 
trict the  peasantry  hava  long  been  accustomed  to  employ  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  in  waahing  the  river-sands  for  gold, 
and  some  gold-mines  are  woAed.  The  Spaniards  wrought 
several  sUvsr^ines,  but  none  are  now  in  operation.  Copp<« 
is  said  to  abonnd  throoghout  the  monntatn  dtotricts,  thon^ 
only  one  or  two  mines  are  now  worked.  Iron  is  also  abun- 
daut  Coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  village  of 
Jamea  sooth^west  of  Santa  F^,  and  in  other  places.  Oypaom 
oecura  in  various  parts.  On  tfa**  high  lands  between  the  Hio 
Grande  aad  Rio  Pecos  snd  in  other  places  are  extensive  salt- 
bdtoa,  or  aatinas,  wbeace  all  the  salt  used  in  New  Mexico  is 
obtained. 

Tho  dimato  diffen  considerably,  but  is  on  tho  whole  tern* 
perato;  its  great  characteriiiUc  is  its  drynesi.  There  is  a 
rainy  aaasoD,  from  Joly  to  October ;  but  the  rwna  an  seldom 
heavy,  and  uever  of  l<Hig  continuance.  The  winters  are  long, 
especially  in  the  north ;  but  below  Santa  F£  the  Colorado  u 
seldom  frozen  firm  enough  to  admit  the  paasafte  of  carriaitea. 
In  the  lower  part  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Colorado  the  summer 
temperature  occasionally  rises  to  100°  Fahr.,  bat  the  nights 
areaenerally  cool.   Epidemics  are  scarcely  luiown. 

The  grain  products  are  mostly  omfiued  to  maize  and 
wheat ;  metquite  is  raised  in  the  central  valley  ;  peas  and 
besBS,  onions,  red  pmper,  some  fruit,  and  tobacco  are  also 
nowa.  Agiioalbue  Is  evoty  where  in  a  most  primitive  sute. 
Even  in  tbe  cwtrsl  valley  tbe  diief  dependence  is  on  the 
raising  of  stock.  Large  numbers  of  bmas,  mnkn,  cattls^  and 
sheep  are  reared,  there  being  everywhere  extendve  pastniea  ; 
but  comparatively  little  attontion  bas  bran  yet  pud  to  the 
improvement  of  tbe  bneda,  which  an  gsnonlly  small  and 
inferior. 

Almost  tbe  only  nuaolsctares  an  those  for  nhidi  the 
natives  have  limg  been  celebrated— namely,  thoae  of  eoane 
and  fancy  blankets,  in  great  reqaestfor  the  favourite  national 
garmsat  called  the  'serape;'  and  the  chequered  wooUen- 
stnff  called  '  get^gs,*  used  for  carpets,  as  well  as  for  clothing. 
Most  of  the  impc»tcd  articles  an  received  by  the  Missouri 
overland  roate  by  cisavan^  by  wm  of  Indepndence  to 
Santa  F^. 

Of  tbe  ei,6S5  white  uhabitsnta,  above  68,000  an  tho 
deseendanla  of  the  Spaaidi  settlers,  and  all  of  them  an 
Roman  Oathtdica.  The  aettlen  from  the  older  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  wen  only  761  in  18S0.  The 
natives  appear  to  be  an  indolent  but  contented  ran,  par^ 
taking  men  of  tbe  .chaneter  of  their  Indian  than  their  Spa- 
nish aneeston.  The  mors  laborious  work  is  assigoed  to  tbe 
females ;  not  onlv  the  boosehold  work,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  field  labour,  falls  to  their  lot,  but  the  spinning  of  the 
blankets  and  woollen  wares  is  chiefly  done  by  them.  Of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  the  vestiges  are  still  very 
namerous.  They  are  chiefly  what  are  called  Axtec  ruins, 
similar  to  those  described  onder  Aubriosk  Anttquitibs,  S.  I. 
Several  are  foand  alon^  the  bankH  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
Grande  riven  and  their  tributaries.  The  most  celebrated 
are  thoae  known  aa  Lu  Casas  Oraudes,  on  the  Giles,  noticed 
under  Ambsicaii  AHnQDiTixs,  S.  1,  p.  98.  Some  of  equal 
extent,  called  La  Gran  Qaiviri,  oenr  near  tbe  Salinas,  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecoa,  aboat  100  miles  &B. 
from  Santa  Ft,  when,  among  other  extesave  mnains,  an 
said  to  be  portions  of  an  aquednct  10  mUea  loBg. 

DivutoRs,  Totont,  Jfc. — New  Mexico  is  £vi£Ml  into  seven 
conntiea.  Santa  F«  is  the  political  coital,  and  though  thera 
are  several  other  towns,  they  have  Becemarily  so  small  « 
population  as  to  be  of  little  otlwr  tbaa  Iocs]  consequence;. 
AOuqiur^mf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  76  miWs 
S.  from  Santa  Ftf,  ia  ihm  only  one  wbidi  requires  to  be  vmw- 
tioiud.  It  is  aaid  t«  have  fniMlj  ceataioed  6000  iwfca^ir 
aata,  bat  it  baa  aoir  little  tsadc  or  popalation. 
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Santa  Ff,  the  capital,  ii  utnated  aboat  SO  milM  E.  from 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  35°  41'  N.  lat.,  lOfl*  1'  W.  long.,  on  a 
wide  plain  sammnded  hj  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
7047  feet  i^ove  the  level  of  the  sea:  popnlation,  4846  in 
1850.  It  is  an  old  town,  having  been  founded  by  the  Spanish 
aettleTB  in  1681,  and  consists  of  narrow  irregular  sbeats,  with 
htnises  of  a  nngle  sbny,  built  of  adobe,  squMre  in  form,  and 
bavine  a  cenw  area.  It  contains  two  Roman  Catfaolie 
cbmtuiei,  Imt  no  oth«'  pnblic  bnitdingi  of  any  note.  The 
islubitBnta  an  sUll  neany  aH  of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent, 
bat  then  are  a  few  Americans,  who  have  established  two 
ttev'spapers,  one  pnh1i^hed  three  times  a  week  and  the  other 
weekly.'  Santa  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  being  the  centra 
and  depot  of  the  overland  roote  bv  way  of  Hisaoari.  The 
dimate  ii  serene  and  little  Tarialue,  and  the  town  ia  aaid 
to  be  very  healthy. 

The  government  of  New  Mexico  is  based  npon  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  September  9th,  1850,  which  established  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  provided  that  every  free  wtiite  male  inhabitant 
then  residing  in  New  Mexico,  and  alt  free  white  citiiens  of 
the  United  States  who  shonld  snbseanently  qaalifjr  by  resi- 
dence, should  be  entitled  to  vote  io  all  elvctions.  The  legis- 
lative assembly  consists  of  a  Conndl  of  13  members,  elected 
for  two  jears,  and  a  Hodm  of  Representativai  of  86  mtmhera, 
elected  annualljr.  The  governor,  as  in  all  the  tertitorieSf  is 
appointed  b^  the  president  of  the  United  Statea.  A  del«^te 
to  Uongress  is  elected  by  the  citizens. 

(Utatittical  Gazetteer  the  Uniud  SUaUa ;  Amerioan 
Almanac,  1854;  iSevefah  Ce-aus  of  the  United  Statea; 
OfflcuU  Report ;  Hnmboldt,  Eteai  Pditiqiu  ntr  la  fiouvelU 
Emaane  ;  Pike.  Exploratory  TVatelt ;  Poiuet :  Lyon,  &c.) 

NfeW  ORLEANS.   [OautAHS,  New.] 

NEW  ROSS.  [WairoHo.1 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  [Waus,  New  Sotm.] 

NEWBUROH.   [ABBRDBKHBHtas,  S.  1.1 

NEWCASTLE  EMLYN.  [CABBMAirBanaiu] 

NEWNHAM.  [Gloitcestkbsbirr.] 

NEWPORT,  OEORQE,  distiugnished  u  a  compantive 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  waa  born  in  the  eonnty  Kent 
ill  1603.  His  pKrents  were  in  hnmbia  circnmstances,  and 
with  bot  little  edncatton  he  commenced  following  hiH  father's 
bosineti.  He  was  indebted  to  a  mechanics'  institnte  at 
Conterbnr^  for  fint  exciting  in  him  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
naturnl  history.  He  became  so  well  known  for  these  pur- 
suits that,  when  a  natural  history  museum  was  opened  at 
Canteibury,  he  was  at  once  appointed  curator.  Withont  any 
one  to  guide  or  direct  him,  he  punned  the  study  of  animals 
in  his  own  way ;  and  was  particularly  fond  of  dissecting 
any  fresh  specimen  that  came  under  his  notice.  His  love  of 
anatomy  and  natuml  histonr  paved  the  way  for  his  entering 
the  medical  profession ;  ana  uter  having  served  bis  appren- 
ticeship, aeconliDg  lo  the  requirements  of  the  Apothecarira' 
Society,  with  Mr.  Weeks  of  Sandwiefa  in  Koit,  he  finiahed 
his  medical  education  at  the  London  Univerai^,  now  Uni- 
venity  College.  Here  he  attended  tiie  lectures  of  Professor 
Grant,  and  soon  found  that  the  wodk  he  bad  been  pursuing 
in  the  cuontry  had  qualified  him  for  communicating  the 
resolts  of  his  faboors  to  the  world.  His  first  paper  was  sent 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  published  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Tmnsactions.'  It  was  entitled, '  On  the  Nervous  System  of 
the  Sphinx  Ligustri,  Linn. ;  and  on  the  Changes  which  it 
undergoes  during  a  Part  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  the 
Insect.*  This  was  speedily  followed  by  other  papers,  which 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions.'  The  prmcipal  of  these  were 
entitled,  *  On  the  RsHpiration  of  InsecU ; '  '  On  the  Tempe- 
ntnre  of  Inaecti,  and  its  Connection  with  the  Functions  of 
ReKpiratioR  and  Circulation  in  this  Class  of  lovertebnited 
Animhls ; *  'On  the  Organs  of  Reproduction  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Uyriauoda ; '  '  On  the  Structure,  Relations,  and 
Development  of  the  Nervous  and  Circalating  Svntems,  and 
on  the  Existeoee  of  a  complete  0rculation  of  the  Blood  io 
vnasels,  in  Myriapoda  aud  Macroarona  Arachnida  '  On  the 
Reproduction  of  lo>t  Parts  in  Myriapoda  and  Intecta.*  He 
also  published  a  series  of  papers  on  kindied  mbjeeta  in  the 
'  Transactions  *  of  the  Linoeean  Society. 

The  labours  of  Newport,  as  a  compantive  anatomist,  were 
diiefly  confioed  to  the  insect  tribes.  Of  all  classes  of  ani- 
mala  they  present  the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  and  the 
largest  number  of  adaptations  of  structure,  to  the  cirenm- 
staticM  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  hence  affiird  a  wide 
field  ibr  reeaardi  to  the  eomparatiTe  anatomiat.  It  is  how 
ever  Uw  who  art  endowBd  with  the  patieiwe  and  delicate  i 


manij^nilafive  ikill  which  the  diaection  of  thor  deliote 
organisms  donanda.  From  his  youth  Newpoit  had  Ukes  i 
delight  in  investigating  the  structure  of  insectB,snd  hii  ptper 
on  the  nervous  system  of  the  SpkiiuB  wis  recMVtfd  viih 
astonishment,  on  account  of  the  skill  and  labour  it  diipkyei 
In  this  puiOT  he  not  only  g»Te  a  minute  aeeouii  ^  tht 
anatomy  of^  the  nervous  i^stem  of  this  instet,  bat  poiaied 
out  the  relation  which  esbted  between  the  parts  ot  tin 
nervous  system  in  inaecU  and  other  nuintals.  la  the  ur 
philoHophical  qtirit  he  pursued  his  researches  in  ethtrdfpit 
ments  of  inaect  life.  His  papers  on  the  rei^ntioa  ad 
temperature  of  iuMcta,  showed  the  reUliou  between  dim 
two  ftutctioDl  1000  bcsow  the  chemical  changes  tj  whd 
they  are  accompanied  were  understood.  In  hia  pa{Kn 
on  the  reproduction  of  limbs  in  arUculate  suiiuli,  ik> 
structure  of  the  blood-globule  in  inaecta,  and  the  denlop- 
ment  of  the  ovum  in  the  same  class  of  animals,  will  be  foud 
a  series  of  researches  hearing  on  all  the  modem  pngna  of 
physioloity.  A  r^m^  of  his  own  researches  upon 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  those  of  other  comiwiitin 
anatomists,  wiU  be  found  in  his  article 'insects,  is  ihi 
*  Cyclouedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.* 

Whilst  it  is  as  an  anatomist  and  pbyMolopst  that  N^pirt 
taJn»  a  first  position,  hia  minor  works  and  papeis  cliiB  h 
him  the  highest  merit  as  an  entomoloi^ist  ne  wu  aoft 
diligent  in  his  observations  on  the  habiu  of  insects,  u  ■ 
proved  by  his  prise  essay  on  the  *  Habits  and  Ecododt  «f 
Athalia  eentifoHa,  the  Sawfiy  of  the  Turnip.*  Bendei  lb 
paper  he  published  many  others  on  the  habits  of  iiMcu- 
In  one  of  these  he  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  gnu 
of  Parasites,  and  worked  out  their  bii-toiy  in  the  mrt 
accurate  and  bt-autiful  manner.  This  paper  was  pnblibi^ 
in  the  '  Transactions  *  of  the  Linnnan  boeiety,  aud  n 
entitled, '  The  Anatomy  and  Development  of  cerUio  Oul- 
cididffi  and  IchneumonidsB,  eomparod  with  their  necial 
Economy  aud  Instincts ;  with  Dewiiptiou  of  a  new  wk> 
and  Species  of  B«^^e-Paraute8.'  As  a  i^atematieentMiMlepA 
he  devoted  hu  attention  to  the  deaeription  and  danificiim 
of  the  &mily  Mvriapoda.  The  apeciineua  ef  these  iuMti 
in  the  British  Mnseum  were  arrangedi  VbA  the  cstikgK 
descriptive  of  them  published  1^  the  asthwitlM  of  lU 
institution  was  drawn  up,  by  him. 

Newport  early  joined  ihe  Entomological  Society,  sod  oa- 
tributed  many  papers  to  its  *  Transactions.*  In  1844  be  m 
elected  president  of  this  society,  and  in  1 845  he  wsa  re-eleclii 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had  dtvote<l  fretf 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  ova  in  various  kii^^ 
animals.  He  published  two  seri' s  of  papers  on  the  derelep- 
ment  of  the  embryo  in  the  ova  of  the  Amphihia,  ud  it  ti* 
time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  thiid-  ^ 
was  in  oonseqoence  of  pnisulog  this  snbjeet  that  he  nwt  w 
his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1804,  being  desirous  of  obuiav 
some  -froge  for  the  purpose  of  porsmng  his  rssearehe^K 
exposed  bimaelf  to  ue  malaria  of  the  ponds  which  tb« 
ereaturra  inhabit,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  sunk  under  a  fem 
thus  contracted. 

Although  Mr.  Newport  became  a  member  of  the  Col]^ 
of  Surgeons  in  183C,  and  was  made  an  honorary  feilov  u 
1843,  he  was  too  devoted  to  his  scientific  pursuiu  to  foU" 
his  profession.  But  England  has  no  positions  to  offer  bs 
men  of  science,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
maintained  bimaelf  on  a  pension  of  100^  a  year  gnotcd  hiB 
by  the  government  Even  the  luxury  of  bcloog  H  ^  i. 
scientific  society  has  to  be  paid  for,  snd  out  of  hii  iniw 
pension  Newport  maintained  his  connection  with  the  Roj" 
and  Liniiaan  societies,  of  which  he  waa  so  distiugaiibed  i 
fellow,  and  to  whose*Transactions'liecontribDtedsoli)|»|i 
He  was  twice  rewarded  with  the  royal  medal  of  the  Ko;^ 
Society,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  iMoneile  of  both  i» 
Linnsaan  and  Royal  Societies.  His  works  were  highly  sppn- 
ciated  by  Continentil  philosophers,  and  he  was  an  hono^ 
member  of  sevvial  foreign  aocieties.  He  waa  as  smisblet 
retiring  man,  tittle  known  b^ond  the  limited  aidiere  of  inn 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomT*" 
phyxiology  i  but  his  name  will  become  more  widely  ki>o|>^ 
as  these  sciences  are  more  studied,  and  the  true  valee  of  W 
researches  be  more  widely  appreciated.  , 
NEWSPAPERS.  In  the 'Penny  Cyc1opsBdia,'vol.irt. 
an  account  was  given  of  newspapers  down  to  183S.  Of  w 
foreign  newspapers  little  has  to  oe  added ;  the  aumben  >■ 
different  couutriea  may  have  varied  somewhat,  bat  thtf 
character  lemaina  auchsnged,  oeept  that  in  Fnuc* 
hftve  boon  hienght  Mill  more  under  govemnent  cwtiw*  " 
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eoantiy  Huy  m  liaUs  to  an  ofieU  wunliig  far  any 

jofiietioii  «  {nweribtd  nlMj  and  ifttt  a  fliird  warnuig  the 
pBblkition  b  mpanded.' 

In  tmtiDg  of  the  nigin  of  tho  nowip^wr,  we  stated  in 
oar  prefioDi  article  that  the  claims  of  'The  En^ish 
Uercuriet,'  of  which  three  nan^ben  are  in  the  British  Museam, 
psrportiiig  to  be  pabttshed  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  were 
lUiH-cted  not  to  be  gennine.  The  anspicion  waa  well 
fnoded.  In  1839  Mr.  Thomas  Walts,  one  of  the  libra- 
riui  of  the  ftitish  Moienm,  published  a '  Letter  to  Antonio 
Fuiin,  £lai^.,'in  which  he  proved  incentrovertibly  that  tbej 
vera  foi^enes,  and  that  the  fbreerj  waa  ptrpetmtad  about 
The  three  numbers,  which  are  marked  as  CO,  fil,  and 
S4,  ^Brporting  them  to  be  part  of  a  series,  contain  seven 
irticlea,  three  of  which  are  in  print,  asd  four  in  manuscript. 
The  tfpe  is  frf  the  date  ef  1^66,  but  an  old  style  of  spelling 
naffected,  while  In  the  nannaeript  the  spelling  is  modem, 
.vith  a  nnmbtr  of  eonsetioaa  in  a  different  hand-writiug ; 
md  tin  atanoaciipt  la  written  mi  auMtCT,  with  the  watermark 
of  the  royal  anna  andinitiakof Inl850Mr.Watta 
made  pni>lic  the  result  his  further  iuTestigations,  which 
^o«ed  that  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Philip  Yorke,  the  sec<md  Earl  of  Hardwieke,  and  a  few  of 
tbe  corrections  in  that  of  Dr.  Birch.  Mr.  Watta  also  proves 
that  the  claims  of  France  for  the  earliest  newsp^ter,  the 
'Guetteof  Paris/  in  1631,  are  also  unfounded,  and  that 
tbe  earliest  specimen  of  this  branch  of  literature  belongs 
"to  luly  or  to  Germany."  The  claim  of  Oermany  is 
■tnmieit;  at  AogBbori;  and  Vienna  printed  iheeta  cmtauung 
nevi  were  publiebad  aa  earlv  aa  1584. 

Snee  the  pablieatioii  of  the  previooa  aitlelo,  the  aboUUon 
•ftbeadvertiaemeiitdatyiniefiS  (1«&  17  IHcU  cap.  63)  ; 
Uu  total  removal  of  the  stamp  duty  in  1600,  or  at  least 
Kodeting  it  optional  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  peony 
pwtege,  which  gives  the  pnvil^  of  eircolating  by  post 
ht  fifteen  days  (18  &  19  Vict  cap.  20) ;  and  the  intro- 
daclion  of  nuchinery,  by  which  from  10,000  to  15,000 
copies  can  be  produced  perfect  in  an  hour;  bave  united  in 
piing  a  marked  impetus  to  the  extenuon  of  newspaper*  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  Loudon  there  are  now  (April 
1858)  published  11  roomiDg  papers  instead  of  six.  The 
'Times,'  which  usually  consists  16  pages,  or  two  sheets, 
Hch  coDtaioing  a  printed  mass  of  upwards  of  19^  square 
fHt,  price  4d. ;  the  *  Momiog  Advertiwr,'  the  '  Daily  News,* 
tbe '  Homing  (Throoicle,'  the  '  Morning  Herald,'  the  *  Morn- 
ing Post/  and  the  *  Public  Ledger,'  each  of  8  pagee,  and 
pnce4d.;  tho  *  Standard '  and  Uie '  Daily  Tel^pV  ^ch 
<^8  psges,  the  'Moraiog  Btax'  and  the  'Moming  NewSj' 
ocb  of  4  pages,  the  last  four  published  at  Id.  each.  As 
there  is  now  no  record  of  the  nam  ben  printed,  it  is  impos- 
nble  to  give  more  thui  approximations ;  but  it  is  known  that 
tbe 'Times'  pobhshes  daily  from  00^000  to  6(^000  copies, 
ud  the '  Standard  ^as  asserted  that  on  one  oocasion  it 
printed  100^000,  the  general  sale  nearly  approaching 
that  number.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  only  a  very  large  sale, 
with  aumerons  advertisements,  for  whicui  the  wide  circu- 
latioD  renders  them  a  good  medium,>can  enable  these  low- 
priced  newspapers  to  maintain  themselves,  particularly  as 
tme  of  them,  ihe  '  Standard'  for  example,  do  not  rely  on 
tile  higher-priced  morning  papert  for  the  more  expensive  arti- 
cles of  inteuigenee,  aneh  as  toe  foreun  and  td^:mpbio  eom- 
DDDicaliona,  reports  in  pulianum^  £c  Of  evening  papws 
th*re  '      "   "  " 


DDDicaliona,  reports  in  parliament,  «c 
there  are  now  muAtt,  the  '  Express,*  the '  Olohe,'  the '  JSvening 
Hmld,*  the  *  Evening  SUr,^  the*  San,*  the  '  Shipping  and 
llercaotile  Gazette,*  the '  Shipping  Adv^iser,'  and  *  Lloyd's 
^■it-*  Tbe  last  two  are  entirely  mercantile,  as  is  the 
'  Poblie  Ledger,*  among  the  morning  papers.  Of  the  others, 
the  <  Globe,*  Ui«  *  Sun,'  and  the  *  Shipping  and  Mercantile 
^'sieite,'  are  papers  of  4  pages,  price  4d.  The  'Express' 
ud  the  *  Evening  Herald'  are  branches  of  the '  Daily  News' 
ud  the  *  Morning  Herald,'  price  2d. ;  and  the  '  Evening  Star,* 
pnce  Id.,  is  aa  evening  edition  of  the  '  Morning  Star.  The 
'  Londun  Gazette  *  and  die  '  Patriot,*  the  organ  of  the  In- 
dependent and  Baptist  dissenters,  are  published  twice  a 
*Mk.  The  '  Evening  Journal,*  the  '  Evening  Mail,*  the 
'8l  Jameses  Chronicle/  the  *  Monetary  Timea,*  and  the 
'Record,*  are  pubUabed three  timea  a  week.  Of  vreekly 
IxmdoQ  papen  theie  an  altogether  111,  but  this  includes 
literary  peperu,  such  as  the  *  Athausom,*  the  '  Literary 
Gazette,'  'Punch,*  'Notes  and  Queries,*  and  many  class 
publications,  such  as  the  *  Solicitor's  Journal,*  the  *  Builder,* 
ad  the  *  Pawnbroker's  Gazette  j'  but  they  are  all  essentially 
wmtgKfua,  thoo^  »t  all  political.  On*  ramarkabla 


feature  is  the  existeneo  of  a  eonsid«aUe  niunber  of  local 
papers  in  London,  the '  City  Pn»s,'  the '  Cierkenwell  News,' 
the  '  Islington  Oaaette/  the '  Islington  Times,'  the  '  Holbora 
Journal,*  tiia  'Marylebone  Mereunr,*  and  several  others. 
"These  are  chiefly  papers  devoted  to  local  effairs  and  adver- 
tisements, none  of  them  exceeding  a  penny  iu  price,  and 
some  being  published  at  a  halfpenny.  Sume  of  Uie  otimr 
weekly  papers  are  conducted  vrith  a  large  amount  of  literary 
and  political  talent,  and  are  of  a  hi^ier  price,  such  as  the 
' Examiner,'  the  'Spectator,*  the  'Satnriay  Beview/  the 
'  Press,'  the  '  Leader,'  dec.  Others  appeal  to  cheapness  and 
a  variety  of  intelligence,  and  some  of  them  reach  a  circu- 
lation ta  upwards  of  200,000.  Among  those  which  reach  a 
high  number  are  some  of  the  illustrate  papers,  audi  as  the 
'  Uluattated  London  News,'  the  '  lUustrated  Timu,*  &c. 
There  are  many  other  periodical  publications,  such  as 
'  Household  Wwdi,'  <  Cbamhen'a  Josinal,*  dw.,  which,  as 
not  containing  netw,  are  not  indudad  among  newipapera. 
Of  local  newspapers  publiahed  in  England  uero  are  411, 
and  in  Wales  S8.  Many  of  these  are  penny  papers, 
which  are  mostly  published  in  the  smaller  towns ;  but 
Birmingham  has  two  daily  papers  and  Uvernool  one  at 
that  pnce.  There  are  131  newspapers  publidied  in  8cot< 
land,  and  the  prices  vaty  from  a  peony,  of  which  price 
there  are  many  and  some  of  them  daily,  to  sixpence.  In 
Ireland  there  are  123  published,  hut  only  Bel&at  and 
Dublin  have  any  papers  so  low  in  price  as  a  penny.  In 
Uie  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  there  are  pub- 
lished 13  newspapers,  at  prices  varying  from  a  penny 
to  threepence.  In  aU  the  preceding  statements  we  have 
named  ue  price  indepmdent  of  the  stamp,  which  in  all 
cases  is  chaimd  for  extra  if  s  stanqied  paper  is  required. 
As  we  have  already  mentioned  it  is  pnclacUT  impopiUe  oven 
to  guess  at  the  totu  number  piinteo,  but  m  U57  unvuij' 
one  millions  passed  through  ttie  poitmffiee,  of  whidi  about 
three-fourths  bore  the  newspaper  stamp,  and  the  other 
fourth  an  affixed  postage  stamp. 

fi:r  the  Act  18  ud  19  Vict,  eap.  27,  any  periodical  pub. 
licatloo,  published  at  intervals,  not  exceeding  thirty-one  days, 
of  which  the  print  does  not  exceed  the  prescribed  supeiflcies, 
may  claim  to  be  stamped  aa  a  newsp^>er ;  but  in  such  ease 
the  title  mtut  be  printed  on  the  top  of  everr  page,  with  the 
date  of  publication ;  and,  when  posted,  must  be  folded  so  aa  to 
show  the  stamp  denoting  the  duty.  Newspapers  to  be  sent 
abroad  by  post  may  be  registered  at  the  Oenwal  Post-office, 
for  which  an  annual  See  at  Ht.  tM  charged,  the  year  always 
termioalias  on  tbe  30th  of  June.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
,  aaiy  that  the  newap^m  should  be  registered,  but  the  EngliiJi 
Pott-<^icothen  charges  2d  in  addition  to  the  foreign  or  colonial 
postage.  Before  a  new^percan  be  published  a  notice  must 
oe  given  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House,  or  at 
the  District  Stamp-offieej  where  the  form  of  a  "  declaration  *' 
will  be  given,  in  whkk  is  to  be  stated— the  title  of  the  in- 
tended paper  quoted  literally ;  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
printed,  giving  the  nnmber  of  the  house,  the  name  of  the 
street  and  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  name 
of  the  occupier  if  it  forms  part  of  a  dwelling-house ;  and  the 
like  particulars  respecting  tbe  place  of  publication  if  it 
differs  from  the  place  of  printing ;  the  Christian  and  surnames 
of  the  printen  and  publishers ;  tbe  nnmbo'  of  shares  into 
which  the  proper^  ia  divided  whenever  the  number,  c«clu- 
sive  itf  the  printer  and  publisher,  exceeds  two;  aiid  tbe 
Christian  and  snmames,  residenoes,  and  oocmpatious  of  every 
proprietor,  with  the  number  of  sharea  belwgiog  to  weh  wfani 
exceeding  two,  exclusive  of  the  printer  and  publisher.  This 
declaration  must  be  made  by  the  proprietor,  or  two  pro- 
prietors, or  by  two  of  the  largest  shsreholden  where  the « 
number  exceeds  two,  who  must  also  furnish  two  respectable 
householders  as  sureties  against  the  publication  of  seditious, 
blaspbemoiu,  or  personal  libels,  to  the  amount  of  4002.  in 
London  and  300/.  daewhere.  A  newspaper  published  before 
these  securities  are  given  subjects  the  proprietors  to  a  penalty 
of  20/.  The  paper  when  published  must  have  across  the 
bottom  of  the  lut  page  or  the  last  column,  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  prmter  and  publisher,  the  place  of  pobli- 
oaUon,  the  date,  and  tbe  price,  under  a  similar  penalty  for 
neglect  A  soppl«nent  must  not  be  issued  without  the  paper 
iteelf  I  and  a  copy  of  the  paper,  which  is  paid  fin-,  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  Stamp^office  mi  the  day  of  pnbueatien  or 
the  d^afterin  London,  Edmburi^  or  Dnhlin,  and  elsewhere 
within  three  days,  under  the  like  penalty  of  20^  for  each 
offsnee ;  hvt  the  penaltiea  can  only  be  sued  for  by  the  At- 
tomey-General  or  the  Stamp-office.  ^  ■ 
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The  die  nd  anmnt  of  itamp-do^te  newip^ptn  m 
defined  as  follows  hf  Uw.  16  ind  17  ym.j  up.  63 :  New>- 
paper  stampe  ate  to  be  \d.  only,  fore  loperficiefl  of  print,  on 
one  Hide  of  the  paper,  sot  exceeding  SSM  incbei,  whether 
pabltshed  as  a  rapplemeDt  or  not ;  any  aapplement  that  with 
the  paper  doea  not  exceed  that  quantity  li  to  be  exempt ; 
and  any  other  nipplement  to  a  dnfy  atamped  newapaper  not 
containing  a  anpeiidcs  on  one  aide  of  more  than  1148  inehea 
of  print  is  to  be  aabject  to  a  itamp  of  one-halfpenny  ;  and 
any  two  aopplements  not  containing  more  than  S296  incbet, 
to  a  dnty  of  one  halfpenny  each,  provided  each  be  publiahed 
on  one  ibeet  of  paper  only.  Newiipap«n  not  atamped  go 
by  poet  at  the  book-poet  rate  of  s  penny  for  4  oancra,  two- 
pence Am-  8  Mticea,  and .  then  naeendiDg  by  twopanoe  lot 
erary  fraction  of  8  oonceii ;  and  any  number  may  bo  aent  in 
one  envelope  opui  at  the  end*. 

NEWT  (LiuolriUm  punoatut).   [Sauuhom^  p.  836.} 

NBWTOK.  [UNaASQiRx.] 

KEWTON  ABBOT.  [Dxtoi«shirb.1 

NEWTOWN-LIMaVaDY.  [LoNDOBOBRfcT.] 

NEWTOWNARDS,  County  Down,  Ireland,  a  market- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-lAw  Union,  is  aitnated  n*ar  the 
head  of  Loagh  Strangfoid,  in  W  36^  N.  lat..  fi*  54'  W. 
long.,  IS^  miles  B.  from  Belfast  by  the  Belhat  and 
County  Down  railway.  The  popnlation  in  1861  was  9067, 
beaidea  008  inmates  of  the  workhonae.  Newiownarda  Poor- 
Lnw  Union  comprises  16  electoral  diritions,  with  un  area  of 
93,Bfil  acraa,  and  npnpalation  in  1851  of  56,861.  The  town, 
pleasantly  idtnated  in  the  midat  of  hills,  it  neat,  regnlar,  and 
wall  bnilt.  In  the  Maiket-saoara  and  prin«|Ml  streeta  are 
many  good  hooses.  The  patian  elmreh  ia  a  handsome  bnild- 
ing*  erected  in  1817.  There  are  cbqwla  for  Riiman  Catholioa, 
PresbvterianB,  and  Methodists,  and  three  National  BcltOola. 
The  old  palish  chnrcfaf  erected  in  163S,  a  large  building  with 
a  hand8(nDe  spire,  ia  now  used  as  a  conrt-hoase.  There  are 
a  murket-honM,  a  bridewell,  and  a  Union  workhouse.  The 
weaving  and  embroidering  of  muslin  afford  a  considerable 
amount  of  employment.  Quarter  and  petty  sesiions  are 
held.  Fairs  are  held  on  tiie  aecond  Saturday  of  every  month, 
and  on  January  8%^,  May  14tb,  and  September  83rd. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  octagonal  structure,  with 
canopied  nichei,  forming  the  pedestal  of  a  cross,  erected  in 
1636.  Newtownarda  was  incorporated  by  Jans*  II.,  and 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  PsrllamsBt 

NOAMI,  LAKE.  [AratoA.  S.  8.1 

NIAGARA.  [Caiiau,&8.] 

NICjSA  (Nitaia),  an  annent  mined  dty  in  Bithynia,  In 
the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
the  Turkish  vilta^  of  Is-nik.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Lske  Ascania,  and  was  built  or  restored  by  Antigonns, 
son  of  Philip,  after  whom  tt  waa  called  Antigoneia.  The 
name  was  anbseqnently  changed  bv  Perdiecas  m  honour  of 
his  wife,  Nicaa,  daughter  ot  Ptolomans,  king  of  Egypt 
The  city  became  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop.  It 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthauake  in  the  latter  end  of  a.d.  3S5, 
but  it  WB-*  restored  under  the  emperor  Valens  in  368.  Aided 
by  the  Greek  Nicephoras  Melitsenns,  the  Turks,  under 
Solyman  1.,  took  the  city  (1080),  which  was  made  their 
head^qnarten  iXM  1097,  when  Oodefroi  de  Bouillon,  at  the 
head  of  the  Crusaders,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  35  days,  and 
it  waa  again  united  to  the  Oraek  empire.  Two  years  after 
the  esUbli^ment  of  the  Latin  em^  m  Constantinople 
(1S04)  Theodore  Lascaria  made  Nicma  the  Oreek  cnpitld, 
which  it  continued  to  be  till  1S61,  when  in  the  reign  of 
Michael  Palaologns  (who  was  crowned  at  Niena  the  year 
before),  Constantinople  waa  recovered  by  the  Qieeks.  In 
1333,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  riege,  the  Turks,  under 
Orkan,  again  took  Nicasa,  which  they  made  their  capital. 
After  the  battle  of  Angora  (June  30,  1408)  it  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  followers  of  Tamerlane.  In  1488  it  joined 
IB  a  conspiracy  to  put  Mnstapha  on  the  throne  of  his  brother, 
Amunth  II.,  wheTeD|>on  the  latter  reduced  the  city  to 
obedience,  and  had  his  brother  and  the  chief  conspirators 
strangled  in  liiametence. 

Kr  Charles  Fellowa,  who  visited  the  atte  of  Nicea,  aays 
that  the  walla  form  a  eircnit  of  fear  mllsa.  These  walls  are 
strengthened  with  towen.  One  part  is  bnilt  or  mairad  with 
nateriala  of  great  elegance  from  an  ancient  temple ;  auMher 
part  u  built  with  Roman  brick  i  a  third  with  mariilesof  a 
tale  age.  marked  with  the  sign  of  a  cross  and  ill-cut  inscrip- 
tions, showing  the  repairs  made  in  Christian  times ;  the 
remaining  parts  are  built  of  immenae  stones  cat  to  fit 
into  each  other  in  the  cydopean  style.  Four  laigs  majeatie 


gateways  with  arched  antraneea  still  exist  in  an  afaBosL  per- 
fect state,  but  the  inaertetiona  that  onoe  GOTetedthemnne 
been  nearly  altogether  efiaced.  Amcmg  the  exiiting  tobubi 
are  many  inscriMd  stones,  copies  <ji  which  are  jpvsn  in  Sir 
Charles  Fellows'^  '  Asia  Minor ; '  ancient  bas-rslieb ;  a  fee 
statues  ;  and  ruins  of  an  early  Oreek  theatre,  '*  <A  extranely 
good  workmanship,  and  coloasal,  the  stones  bang  snas  niaa 
and  others  fourteen  feet  in  Iragth."  Bains  of  Busqnti, 
baths,  and  houaea  axe  seen  among  the  gardens  and  con-fiddl 
which  eovsr  a  great  apace  within  the  ancient  walla,  la  tbt 
village  of  Is-nik,  which  stands  in  the  cwotre  of  the  rain^ 
there  is  a  small  church,  used  by  the  Orseks  for  th«r  won^ 
with  Mosaic  floor  ud  ceiling  of  the  Byssntine  age.  Efa]r 
fence,  tnmgfa,  or  paving-atone  in  the  village  and  its  nei^ 
bonrhood  is  wrivM  firam  tfaia  onarty  of  art,  ami  nuor  hig* 
nentaitf  good  senlptors  are  baiu  into  the hooses.  ABmn 
aqneduot  still  otmveya  water  to  the  town  from  ths  sii^ 
bonring  moontaias.  In  the  lake,  the  waters  of  lAicbn 
of  tranaparant  dsamsHi  are  tot  xununi  of  aa  aamat 
landins-plaee. 

In  the  history  of  the  church  Niosa  is  memwahla  utla 
place  in  which  the  first  and  aeventh  oDoamenloal  or  geatnl 
councils  were  held.  The  first,  held  in  326  (June  19  tt 
Angnat  85),  in  presence  of  the  empw>r  ConaUntioe,  ui 
presided  over  by  Gains,  repreaentatiTe  of  Pope  SylreiUr, 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arins,  maintained  the  dinnilr 
of  Christ,  and  declared  the  cominbatautialiiy  of  theSoad 
Ood  with  his  Father  to  be  an  article  of  fruth.  Thecnej 
founded  upon  these  decreea  was  drawn  np  bv  Ouu(  ilii 
the  Symbolum  Nicanam,  that  ia,  Niemne  or  Nicow  Cmi, 
■till  ia  nae.  Tliia  eoondl  also  pasted  decrees  for  eel^*tiB| 
the  festival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day  thcoagboat  GhriiM- 
dom.  A  propoaal  forbidding  prieats  woo  were  married  Wftn 
receiving  holy  orders,  to  live  with  their  wives,  was  lejeclti 
The  councU  was  attended  by  318  biahopa  from  all  pub  d 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  seventh  general  council,  held  in  787  (September  U 
to  Octt^r  S3),  and  attmided  by  S77  bishops,  condemnsdtb 
Iconoclasts,  and  explained  the  worship  of  imagea. 

(Fellows,  Atia  Mitior  ;  Art  da  Virijitr  ki  Datet.) 

NICARAGUA,  Republic  of,  Central  America,  occopia 
the  hilly  and  volcanic  region  extending  from  Salinas  Bsj  K 
the  Bay  of  Conchagna  on  the  Pacific,  and  back  to  tfa*  Mm- 
qnito  territory.  It  may  be  taken  ganerally  as  lying  betiMi 
10"  45'  and  14*  IC  N.  lat,  84°  and  87°  40*  W.  loiu.;  vi 
as  bonndsd  E.  by  the  Mosoailo  Territory ;  N.  »  it( 
republic  of  Honduras ;  N.W.  by  that  of  Salvador;  W.br 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  S.  by  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica: 
but  the  OMtem  boundary  ia  really  undefined,  Nicanpi 
reusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  King  of  Mosqoiv 
to  tiie  tract  lying  along  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  area,  cob» 
qoeotly,  is  not  agreed  upon  :  that  really  under  the  aatlioiitjr 
of  the  republic  doea  not  probably  exceeJ  35,000  sqiun  tnili^ 
but  that  claimed  is  of  coarse  much  greater.  The  praalstas 
may  he  about  250,000 :  the  chief  put  of  whom  are  udint^ 
or  mulattoes,  and  native  Indians. 

The  coast  along  the  Pacific  from  Salinas  Bay  totbeOBlI 
of  Conchagna  bears  nearly  north-west.  It  is  throBfibosI 
rocky,  and  Das  some  harbours  of  much  value.  That  whick 
may  jnat  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  important,  fms  j>* 
being  the  Padfic  port  for  the  Nicamgna  rout*  conasctiK 
the  Atlantie  and  Padfic  Oceans,  is  San  Joan  del  Bar,  DBrtb 
of  Salinaa  Bay,  which  is  formed  two  promoDtariti 
between  400  and  600  feet  high,  having  an  entrance  aban 
3000  feet  aerosa.  The  harbour  ia  small,  but  well  sbdtnei 
and  affords  anchorage  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water.  Abont 
a  mile  from  it  ia  the  nearly  aimilar  harboar  of  Nacucob. 
Port  Realejo,  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  state,  ta  ^ 
a  vary  good  and  much  larger  harbour,  and  is  that  whi^ 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragoa  tmnsit  routs,  receim 
most  of  the  foreign  veaaels  trading  with  the  rmublic  Ttoa 
ia  a  very  narrow  tact  of  tolerably  level  land  aloQg'  ff* 
part  of  the  coaat. 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  republic,at  a  few  milei  fno 
the  coast,  extends  a  ridge  of  low  volcanic  moantaioai  bMtb^ 
at  the  sontbsm  end,  and  generally  deenaaiog  in  altitaJc  « 
we  proceed  northward :  Uiough  one  or  twe  of  the  i'o''''!!' 
poaka  in  the  northern  part  are  anmog  the  moat  eleniM- 
Several  of  these  volcanoes  appear  to  stand  atons,  or  t«  otv 
scaroely  any  connection  with  the  main  ridge,  though  Eiaodiii; 
in  its  general  line  of  direction.  The  highetit  saminiu  app^r 
to  he  Omotepsc,  which  forms  sn  island  in  Lake  Nicsntrtf 
(6100  feet  above  tha  aaa)  j  UiuaotMnh^  at  Jhe  a/KtM» 
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atnmitj  of  hA*  MaugOB,  iboot  tiM  Mm  M^t )  Horn* 
inAo,  bKween  Lake  Niearagoa  and  the  Pacific  (4fi00  feet)  i 
Nindiii,  between  Manama  and  Uaaaga;  Fdica;  El  Viejo, 
ud  one  or  two  irtbffa.  Sevendof  thewamactirovoleanoei. 
Anothflr  mountain  tract,  a  part  of  the  nurantain  sjatam  of 
Hondnm,  oxtendi  along  the  nortfaeni  part  of  the  conatry, 
Thii  part  <tf  Nfoangna  is  traveited  br  MTonU  ridges,  some 
ef  vluMe  nunmita  attain  a  ootuideraluo  altitnda.  Betmea 
the  ridges  extend  many  good-naed  Tallm,  the  priseipal  beii^ 
tboH  <rf  the  Mo  do  Segovia,  and  tht  Ko  Eaoondide.  The 
Tanainder  of  the  state  belongs  to  (he  plain  of  Nicaragua,  of 
vUeb,  however,  the  lai^  portion  fonas  the  Moeqaito 
tenitoiy.  This  ptaia  is  hot  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  aea ;  the  Lake  of  Niearagna  which  eecapias  a  srge 
put  of  the  Niearagoa  asetion  of  it,  bsing  omy  122  feet 
abon  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Along  the  riven  it  is  wooded  i 
tiw  leit  of  the  plain  forms  extensive  saTaonahs,  covered 
with  a  rich  vsrdnre,  and  presenting  oeeaiionaUy  a  <damp  of 
high  tTBet.  The  climate  being  exoessively  hot  and  nuHat 
th«  white  laoea  have  not  formed  aajr  settlemMitB  on  this 
plain,  aid  it  ii  only  inhalHtod  by  independeBt  aboriginal 
tribes. 

The  few  liven  wliieh  in  Niearagna  fUl  Ints  the  Paeifte,  are 
of  dieit  extant  aad  little  oonae(|aem!e.  ThoeefdliogiBtotha 
Atlantie  are  loimer  and  Bwro  importaat  Two  •BDndanble 
ibeanis  rise,  as  alreai<fy  mentlonea}  in  the  nocthan  part  of 
the  fepaUiiy  the  Segovia  aid  the  BaeoBdido;  tho  soarees  of 
some  of  their  nppvr  hnndias  are  not  very  distant,  bat  their 
OHtlets  are  far  apaii—ttiat  of  Um  Eseonaido  being  near  the 
■oatben,  and  that  of  the  Segovia  towards  the  northern  end 
of  tlie  If  osqnito  coast.   The  Ssgevia  flowa  past  the  town  of 
the  Hune  name,  bnt  boA  rivers  briong  more  to  Moaqoitothan 
to  Nieatania.   The  most  important  river  of  tUa  repoblie  is 
/1MII,  which  Ibnnsuie  boondary  between  lifiearaRua 
and  Costa  Rica,  and  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Baa,  near  11° 
N.  lai.   It  is  by  means  of  thia  river  and  the  Lahe  of  Niear 
ngna,  tihat  one  of  the  two  great  line«  of  commaofeation  is 
pn^sed  to  be  opened  between  the  Atlaatio  aad  Pacific 
•caana,  Tba  liver  San  Jua  ii  tha  only  riuaad  by  whitA 
the  Lake  of  Niearagoa  di8ehais«tt>vatM  into  the  Atlotio. 
The  EjJm  or  Lagane  of  Nicaiagaa  fa  aa  Jnlaad  sea,  of  a 
kogtbeaad  Ibrm,  beiag  aboat  100  mika  loog  aad  40  miles 
mad  where  widest,  withoat  narrowing  atich  at  either  end. 
It  it  the  resMVoir  of  «  great  extent  of  moantaiaoos  eoantiy, 
and  ia  deep  enoagh  to  he  navigated  hf  vesssls  of  ooasider^ 
able  site,  having  aboat  100  yaroo  from  the  baacfa  geoeratly 
a  depth  of  aboat  t  bthoms ;  and  at  a  greater  diataoee  ftmn 
fi  to  Ifi  fathoms  of  watw  along  tho  eonUiein  aad  weetem 
banks,   it  ia  only  very  shallow  along  the  BorUk>«aat  shore 
for  a  mQe  and  npwarda  into  the  laM.   It  oontates  aeveml 
iilanda,  among  wfaidi  Out  of  Oraoteme,  sear  the  soatb- 
wflitom  bank  between  Oraoada  and  Mieuagna,  is  remark- 
^le  for  a  luf[h  Tolcano,  and  for  its  fertili^  aad  popalatioB, 
being  itAabited  by  a  nnaieroas  aad  indaatrfoas  tribe  of 
Indiana,  who  hare  a  aauU  town,  Moyagalpa,  possess  cattle, 
Md  laiaeauiie,  nee,  Ac,  Tho  river  imnaa  from  tho  asatb- 
esstam  extrsmify  of  the  lake ;  its  busadtb  variea  from  100  to 
400  ynida.    Aboat  tho  ntddle  of  its  coane  the  Baa  Joaa 
rraeives  from  the  toaA  the  tUo  San  Carlos,  and  lower  down 
tile  SerapiqaL    Aboat  Sff  tailee  from  ite  awath  tfaa  river 
divideo  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  eoathera  ud  wider  ia 
eaU«d  Rio  Colorado ;  the  other  (the  San  Jnan)  entece  the 
tea  near  tibe  haiboar  of  6aa  Joan  del  Nrnte.  The 
depth  of  watar  in  Um  apper  part  of  tlm  eoane  of  the  Saa 
Jaan  ▼ariea  from  9  to  10  foot,  bat  ia  some  places  it  is  so 
ehallov  that  rapids  are  prodnoed,  and  it  ceataios  anmeroas 
ialaads.   The  lower  portioBof  theriver,belowitebiforBatieB, 
ia  generally  shallow.  Tba  mouth  of  the  Sea  Jaan  has  a  bar 
vitli  aoMtaafnu-foatof  watarapoa  it  Thawiadugaoarae 
of  Um  rivar  ia  asmswlMt  aadar  100  milaa.  Oa  the  PaeUte 
aids  tbaia  ait,  bewavw,  graatar  Aatadaa  t*  tha  oomnuuu* 
cation  batwasa  tha  two  aeaabs  tbanttat  pneeated  by  the 
rban"*  of  the  San  Jua.   AttbonaROwest  part  thodi^aaoe 
batvMii  the  Lake  and  the  Vma&$  is  ooir  about  15  mOes,  and 
on  tha  coast  tbsvs  is  here  tha  good  harboor  of  Baa  Joaa  del 
Svr.  bvt  the  hills  apoa  it  rise  to  betawan  400  aad  COO  foet, 
preaeatiag  a  focaiid^e  barrier  to  the  conftractton  (tfaeaaal, 
while  the  difftnoea  of  levd  between  tha  lake  and  the  sea  ia 
129  Cect,  and  therefore  locks  voald  be  oncesmry.   Tho  hilU 
might  poriups  be  ia  a  aeasam  avoided,  bat  the  canal  woold 
of  eoarve  he  longer.   Whether  sacfa  a  canal  will  ever  be 
fonned  it  woold  bo  herd  topndicatet  especially  aiece  the 
cMBplatioBaf  tbaiailv^aaoaatbairtliiaiiaof  Paaaotahas 


provide  ao  mah  aura  rapid  a  route;  Bat  ev«i  in  tha 
ahsraoa  of  the  eanal  tUa  route  haa  been  largely  adopted. 
In  ISfiO  the  oovemmenta  of  En|^and  and  the  United  Statea 
conclnded  a  baaty  by  whidi  they  agreed  to  co-operate  in  tho 
estabUshmont  of  a  secore  and  neutral  line  of  commnnieation 
hetwaca  the  two  seas  by  way  of  the  San  Joan  River  and  Lake 
Nicaragua,  to  be  open  oa  equal  tenns  to  all  nations,  with 
a  free  port  at  each  end  of  tha  line.  A  company  was  fonned 
for  oonatructing  a  canal,  improvii^  the  navif^on  of  the 
Baa  Jnaa,  and  we^og  the  aommuueatioB  1^  staam-boats. 
The  Niearagoa  Transit  Company  have  haea  anable  eran  to 
attempt  to  cain  oat  th«  firat  ami  most  ardnons  pMt  M  thsir 
ta^,  bat  they  have  establiahed  staam'boots  of  ught  dnaght 
to  navigate  tha  rivw,  and  msaniBed  a  lino  of  earria;i;ea  to 
eonvey  the  passengers  and  goods  from  Nieacagna  to  San  Joan 
del  Sor  on  the  Paofio.  During  1854  a  very  intga  nomber  of 
passengers  to  and  from  California  adopted  this  route,  and 
It  was  asserted  In  some  of  the  advortisementa  of  the  line 
p^liahed  in  New  York,  that  not  only  was  "  the  Nicangna 
l^ansit  route  the  shorteet,  safest,  and  by  far  the  mort  com- 
fertablo  and  healihfol,"  hot  that  paaaengers  by  it  had  to 
travel  Imt  1%  miles  of  land  carriage  over  a  good  macadamised 
road."  Long  befwo  the  establtshment  of  this  routa  eommn- 
nication  bad  been  maintmned  between  the  Aduitie  and  tha 
towas  of  Oraaada  and  Nicaragua,  by  the  river  San  Jaan  and 
Lake  Nieanwo^  by  meaas  of  flat-bottOBud  veiaels  callad 

S'ragaa^  <tf  from  to  10  teas  bardsn.  The  passage  from 
laoada  to  Ban  Joan,  or  Or^town,  is  asoally  made  by  tba 
piraguaa  in  about  8  days,  whilat  the  retnni  passage  bei^ 
^iost  the  strsam,  oseupiae  from  IS  to  10  days.  It  has  been 
proposed  bf  some  aa  more  advantageous  to  unite  the  Lake  of 
Hanagna  oy  a  oanai  wiUi  the  haibour  of  Kaalejo.  The 
eouDt^  between  them  is  nearly  level,  and  of  a  firm  soil, 
without  being  Mcky.  Besides  uis,  the  canid  would  termi- 
aate  ta  the  port  of  Realejo,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  tbe 
wast  coast  m  America,  while  that  near  Niearagoa  weald  end 
ia  the  smallttT  harbour  of  San  Joan  del  Bar.  Bnt  this  eanal 
would  be  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  other  i  in  addition 
to  wlUdk  tbe  Tapitapa,  which  unites  the  L^te  of  Nie»- 
tataa  with  that  af  Managua,  mast  ho  rendered  navigaUa. 
The  laka  of  Managaa  is  9ft  miles  long,  and  fifteen  milaa 
hnad  in  Ua  widest  part  It  ia  de^  enough  for  veaaala  of 
eonsiden^la  Au ;  but  tbe  Rio  T^t^ia,  orhich  brings  down 
the  watar  from  the  Laka  of  Niearagoa,  and  ia  about  w  nilaa 
long,  has  foils  which,  in  the  dry  aeaaon,  an  from  6  to  8  feet 
high  I  and  also  several  shoals.  These  obstacles  eaald  only  ho 
avoided  1^  a  canal  cut  through  the  level  ground  oa'the 
northern  nde  of  the  Bio  Tepitam, 

The  climate  of  the  Plain  of  Nicaragaa,  as  stated  above, 
bi  hot  and  moist,  and  so  unhealthy  aa  to  have  caneed  it  to 
he  left  to  the  uadiatnibed  oecnpation  of  the  native  races. 
The  thickly  wooded  banks  of  the  San  Juan  River  are  no 
exeeptioB  to  this  obswvation.  The  shorea  of  the  Paeifie, 
wbara  tbe  papabufoa  is  deoasst,  are  also  vary  hot  and  aoma- 
what  humid,  out  do  not  appear  to  he  particiuariy  aahealtby, 
•aaept  ia  tha  viaiBily  of  the  Bnr  of  Cimebagna,  whuB  hoar- 
am  ttiara  ara  aompatativaly  few  inhabitaata.  Tha  billy 
diabicta  batwaea  tha  eoaat  aad  Aa  westam  banks  of  the 
lakaa  are  aiaeh  aiildar  aad  mom  aalnbrioue,  aa  ia  also  the 
monntainous  country  of  tba  aoitb.  I^ere  ara  r^tar  dry 
and  miny  aeaaens,  as  in  otb«r  porta  of  Gantoal  Anwriea,  the 
only  differeaoe  being  that  tbe  reins  last  aomewhai  longer, 
aad  foil  in  la^er  ouaatitias.  In  tbe  billy  country  west  of 
the  lakes  oacarioasi  showers  alao  ooeor  out  of  the  regoUr 
lainy  aeaaon. 

lae  BoU  threagboat  the  oceoptod  dtstriets  ai^tears  to  be 
vary  fsrtile,  bat  agriculture  is  in  a  rode  state  ;  the  roads  are 
almoat  ovary  wbere  insdioient,  ill  made,  and  ill  Imt,  and 
oaan  an  aunoat  the  only  animala  of  draoght.  AIthoni;fa 
therefore  Nicaragua  night  with  a  peaceful  and  industrious 
paopla  foEBish  vaat  qnaatitiea  of  agricultural  prodaco  for 
odier  cooatriaa  aa  wall  aa  liar  the  supply  of  a  greaUy  in- 
oreaaed  population,  it  really  affords  litue  more  than  soffieea 
for  domeetu  consamptioa,  Maiie  and  frizolea  are  raised  Iq 
eonaideraUe  abandsoce,  aad  form  the  atapla  food  of  tha 
people.  Bme  wheat  is  grawa  in  the  aorth,  eUafly  fin-  vsa 
m  the  dtiae.  6ag«r,  indigo,  eotttm,  coffae,  ooeoa,  and  tobacco 
are  all  grown,  hot,  except  indigo,  aot  to  any  great  extent 
A  great  varioty  of  fruits,  inctadinK  sevand  native  kinds,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.,  ripen  wall ;  and  garden  vegetables 
flourish,  but  UtUe  attention  is  paid  to  them  except  by  the 
Indians,  who  ooltivata  them  for  sale  in  the  cities.  Indigo, 
fiic^ag..,  aad  ft«U  wood,  -i^-™ -^^^f^ 
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wood!  and  hidei  are  at  pmat  the  ddsf  article!  exported. 
CeUle  an  among  the  prindpel  eoaron  id  weelth,  very  lirge 
nainbeii  of  them  hou  kept  ob  the  pleiu  along  the  eHteni 
■idM  of  the  kkes.  ^ih  an  plantifBl  in  the  lalcM,  in  «4)ieh 
^lo  crocodile!  are  common.  Aloog  the  coast  pearls  used  to 
be  foond.  The  mineral  resoorce!  of  Nicaragna  have  not 
been  very  diligeDtlr-  eiqtlored.  Gold  and  silver  have  been 
foDDd  and  worked  bat  ncA  extannTCly;  oc^er  has  also 
been  foond. 

The  mumfacttues  are  nearly  ctmfined  to  the  coareer  goods 
reqcired  for  home  consamption.  The  chief  articles  made 
are  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths ;  the  cotton  being  dyed 
of  a  p&rple  colour,  obtained  from  a  shell-fish  caught  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Joan  del  Sar,  ia  in  great  request  among  the 
Indians,  ^o  prefer  it  to  any  European  dyed  goods  on 
aeeonnt  of  the  gi  eater  dnrability  of  the  coloor. 

Nicaiagoa  is  divided  into  five  department^  whidi  an 
named  an«-  thrir  respective  capital! : — Segovia  oomwiaes 
ihe  north-eastern  part  of  the  tearritoiy ;  LeMi,  the  north  and 
north-weetom;  Huagna,  the  district  soath  of  Leon  ;  Granada, 
that  sonth  of  Managua ;  and  Nicaragna,  the  most  aoathem 
part  borderiag  on  Costa  Rica.  Leon  is  the  politieal  capital. 
The  following  are  the  principal  town* ;  the  ptqmlationa  are 
merely  a  loose  approximation : — 

Leon,  the  capital  of  Nicangna,  contained  not  man^  years 
ago,  a  popolation  of  32,000  iuiabitants,  bat  the  civil  con- 
tentions within  the  town  have  reduced  it  to  half  that  nnmber, 
and  destn^d  a  laige  proportion  of  ita  best  bnildinga.  It  is 
situated  on  tho  road  which  leads  from  the  best-cultivated 
districts  of  Uie  state  to  the  harbour  of  Bealejo,  in  IS"  Se*  N. 
lat^  68*  ffS*  W.  loog.  The  city  oceopiee  a  ooottdtfahla  area, 
and  oontRiD!  a  cathMnl,  aevonl  ehnrdua;  a  nnivsrnty,  Tn- 
dentine  eoUags,  fte.,  but  all  in  a  very  mglacted  condition. 

Oramada,  on  the  north-western  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Nica- 
ragua, pwuiation  abont  19,000,  carries  on  some  trade  with 
Jamaica  oy  means  of  the  river  and  harbour  of  San  Joan, 
containa  several  dmrehes  and  ctnventa ;  bat  haa  no  featorea 
requiring  farther  notice. 

Managua,  on  the  eonth  bank  of  Uce  Managna,  ia  a  con- 
siderable place  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  Mcuoffa, 
some  little  distance  &  of  Managua,  has  a  pi^ulatioa  nearty 
equal  to  it,  but  almost  all  Indians,  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce with  the  adjacent  popoloos  coontiyj  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  articles  of  dnueatie  nqvinmoit  in 
which  they  di^>lay  much  skill. 

Nieart^mot  mat  two  mile!  from  tlw  weat  hank  of  Lake 
Nican^oa,  cmtsina,  with  the  mbncb  of  San  Oeorge,  some 
lfi,000  inhabitants,  and  is  anmnuided  by  a  diatriet  noted  for 
ita  fertility,  especially  in  cacao  and  gnneB. 

SauJmm  OelSttr,  on  the  Pacific,  B.W.  of  the  town  of 
Nican^ina,  contained  bnt  few  inhabitant!  previous  to  it! 
aeleetton  aa  the  Pacific  port  fra  the  Niearaana  Um  of  eom- 
mnnieation  between  the  two  oceana.  Tue  hariw&r,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  small  b&t  convraieat,  and  poamsea 
good  anchorage. 

S^octOt  on  the  Rio  de  Segovia,  is  a  nnall  place,  whose 
only  claim  to  notice  is  that  of  being  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
meot  of  Segovia,  the  least  populous  section  ffif  the  repnblia 
The  country  aronnd  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and  ita  minMnl 
wealth  is  believed  to  be  considenhle. 

Nicaragna  is  nominally  a  Repablie  with  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies,  but  the  govemment  is  n^y  veated  in 
a  dictator  with  the  title  of  Bn^me  IMn^.  Aftar  the 
deelantion  of  independence,  and  the  fonnatiui  in  1849  irf  the 
repablie  of  Central  America  [Ouatihala,  S.  2;  Honduras 
S.  2}f  Nicaragua  formed  one  of  the  federal  states  until  the  dia- 
aolotion^of  the  onion,  when,  like  the  other  states,  it  became 
an  independent  repablie ;  and,  like  them,  all  hopes  of  ita 
pngreas  have  been  since  arrested  by  euistant  internal 
discord. 

NICOLAS  I,  PAVLOVICH,  Empemr  of  Russia  (styled 
also  Csar  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Raasias),  was  bom  in  the 
dty  of  SU  Peteisbarg,  July  7,  1796  (June  96,  Old  Style). 
Re  was  the  third  son  of  the  Eo^ror  Paul,  Alexander  I. 
having  been  the  first  son.  and  the  Qtand  Duke  Constantino 
Uw  second  aon.  His  nwther,  Sophie  Dorothea,  a  daughter  of 
Friedridi  Eogoi,  doke  of  Wlirtemberg,  when  she  became  the 
aeomd  wife  of  the  Emperor  Paal,  became  also  a  member  of 
the  Orirek  Church,  and,  as  is  lha  nsage,  changed  her  *mmwf 
to  thoee  of  Haria  Feodorowna. 

The  Emueror  Paul  having  been  ssaassiDated  March  23, 
1801,  Nloolaa  was  left  eatirsly  to  the  eare  of  his  moUm, 
*A-  "'•uiDtodOeaanLUBiadacf  Ui  govtraor,  and  aelaeted 


the  Coanteai  Idaven  and  the  German  pKMoghi  Addnig  m 
his  principal  taaehm  in  langna^and  litantsn^aadCou. 
seller  Stmeh  aa  hia  iaatractor  ta  genonl  ptditici  tud  ether 
adenoea  and  arte  snitabla  to  hia  rank  aad  statiua.  Hi 
acqnired  the  power  of  speaking  the  French  and  Genua  ha* 
gnages  with  as  much  bcUity  as  the  Ruasian,  and  early  ma- 
tested  that  ]Ke£ersnee  fer  military  di^^^,  mililaiy  tactiia, 
and  the  Bit «  fartificatiiw,  irtiiA  distingaiJisd  him  thtM^ 
life. 

After  the  termination  of  the  great  European  wir  in  18ti 
Nicolas  was  sent  to  travel,  and  visited  some  of  the  piiadjol 
battle-fields.  In  1616  he  came  to  Euglaud,  where  btu 
vrith  a  cordial  reception.  He  afterwards  made  a  tour  m  tbe 
chief  provinces  of  the  Buaaan  empire.  On  the  13ih  of  Jul;, 
1817,  he  married  Fredeiica-LouisaXbarlotte-WiltKlmiu 
eldest  daughter  itf  Frederic  William  111.,  king  of  Prwi, 
and  aiater  of  Frederic  William  IV.,  the  {Hroeeat  ktng.  Sbt 
waa  bmn  July  13,  1798,  and  h«  diatonguidhiag  nmt  ra 
Chadottk  bnt  on  her  marriage  aad  ratering  tb«  Gnd 
Church  she  assumed  the  namea  of  Alexandra  Feodonvu 

The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  having  no  issue,  his  twit  hn- 
ther  Constantino  was  the  legitimate  netr  to  the  thrme ;  bu, 
1^  adoenmait  signed  August  98, 1893,  Constantine  renonaoel 
his  right,  reserving  to  himself  tbe  dignity  of  Victny  d 
Poland ;  so  that,  wnm  Alexander  died  at  Taganrog,  Decco- 
her  1, 1895,  Nicolaa  immediately  succeeded  him.  Ht  did 
not  however  become  emperor  without  a  struggle  atteoM 
with  much  danger.  An  extenuve  conspiracy  had  bea 
otganised  a  eonsidaiable  time  before  the  death  of  Alexwk 
among  the  offioers  of  the  Russian  army  and  those  of  tk 
nobility  who  wen  Mendly  to  a  ctmstitntional  ^ovemaulj 
and  the  soldienand  people  w«e  tanght  to  beheveUisttki 
abdication  of  the  Giattd  DnkeCoiMtantine  had  beenobtuBiJ 
by  forcible  maani.  When  the  troope  were  assembled  is  thi 
great  square  fronting  the  Imperial  Winter  Palace  d  St 
Petersburg,  ia  order  to  make  a  manifestation  of  theti  alk- 
giance  to  the  new  empnor,  tiw  offioen,  jasb  as  the  eerasotf 
waa  about  to  oommence,  atep[dng  forward  out  of  the  nnks 
denounced  Nicolas  as  a  usurper,  and  proclaimed  Couitutia 
as  their  rig^thil  caar.  The  soldien  followed  their  officcn, 
vrith  cries  of  "  Constantine  and  the  Constitotion  I "  Uilardt- 
wich,  governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  vetaran  lavourite  ol  tltt 
army,  and  the  archbishop,  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes,  taiet 
voured  to  suppress  the  hostile  demonstration,  but  ia  nil, 
and  the  people  showed  signs  of  sympathising  with  the  tn»pi 
At  this  critical  moment  Nicolas  came  forward,  and,  \>Mj 
oonfironting  tbe  officers  and  soldiers,  called  out  with  i  low 
Tinee, "  Ratom  to  yoar  ranks— obey— kneel  1"  Tbe  cvrt 
majeatie  fbnn  and  nndanniad  ^bearing,  his  pale  bat  ealmaad 
stem  countenance,  and  the  reverence  with  wbidi  the  Rw 
aians  habitoaliy  regard  their  sovereign,  cansed  most  of  tbi 
soldiers  to  kneel  and  ground  their  anns.  The  fint  oattoik 
wu  thus  checked,  bnt  tlie  conspiracy  waa  not  anppieswdtill 
artillery  and  miuketry  had  poured  freely  their  misulee  cf 
destruction  among  the  gathering  masses  of  the  iIlaaIn^ 
tionists.  Colonel  Peetel  and  four  other  leaders  of  the  o» 
q>iracy  were  executed.  Othen  were  sent  to  tbe  mioa 
of  Siberia,  where  Nicolas  continued  their  puaiahiDeDB 
vrith  unappeasable  severity.  He  wae  crowned  at  Mom* 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  September  3,  1826;  aodil 
Warsaw,  May  94, 1899. 

Soon  after  his  eorooation,  in  1896,  the  Emperor  Nicola 
commenced  a  war  vrith  ^  Shah  of  Peni^  whioi  bated  tiB 
the  vletoiT  over  the  Persians  by  Field-Abnbal  Pa^tncK 
Febmary  88,  1898,  lad  to  the  treaty  of  Turkmanehai.  bf 
which  the  Shah,  oesidea  nndertakiog  to  ^y  ^wut  thm 
million!  aterling,  ceded  to  Russia  the  provinces  of  Ehna 
and  the  countries  situated  on  the  lower  Konr  and  the  Ana 
A  war  between  RuMia  and  Turkey  ensued  in  18S8,  dorinf 
which  the  Ruisiaa  army  crossed  the  Danube  and  took  tia 
fortresses  of  Braila  and  Varna.  In  the  campaign  of  18^^ 
QenenU  Diebitch  took  the  fortress  of  Silitttria,  defeated  tlie 
main  army  of  the  Turks  at  Shumla,  crossed  the  Balkao,  aoi 
advanced  to  Adrianople,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
September  14, 1899.  By  this  treaty,  Nicolas  obtaioed  for 
Buaata,  heeideB  a  laige  sum  as  indemnification  for  the  apiw* 
of  the  vrar,  liberty  to  trade  ia  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empiit, 
trading  navigation  on  the  Damibe,  free  piisiga  of  the  Duda- 
nellee,  the  fertcaas  and  paihalie  of  Au^  on  the  eaitsn 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  other  addition!  of  territor; 
well  aa  of  political  powt^. 

On  the  89th  of  November  1830  an  inaamctioB  bndM  est 
ia  Polaiid.   The  FoUah  traopa  JwriagioiMd  the  iaiaiiw- 
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tioniiti,  Ihi  Giaiid-DBlM  CoutontiM,  u  aomiiiand«>iii*chief, 
ng  lUowed  to  retira  from  Poland  with  SOCK)  Bassiang.  In 
Juiuu7  1831  tbtt  Polish  Diet  declared  the  throne  vacant, 
orguiied  a  national  government  nn^r  Prince  Adam  Ciar- 
torytki,  and  pepared  for  *  vtgorom  delsncA  of  their  eomitrf. 
TlMfasienibledaboat  6(^)00  iro^S  bat  tbt  Banian  anni« 
wim  idnnoed  agvinsi  tbem  nombered  nbomt  190^000;  and 
hi  ibont  400  pieeea  of  utillnry.  The  FoIm  fimg^t  btanly, 
ud  wece  seceMifial  in  iewnl  actions,  bat  sostaintd  an 
kM  at  the  batUs  of  Ostroleaka,  May  S6,  1831. 
The  ProB^ian  goreramaBt  pnvented  the  Poles  getting  sap- 
pliei  of  anas  ud  ammnnition  across  their  frontier,  wbile  the 
Rdwus  were  allowed  to  have  magaanes  within  the  Pnmian 
Unitary.  Oeneral  Diebiteh  died  soddealy  on  the  9th  of 
Jane,  asd  waa  nteeeeded  by  Paskevich.  Warsaw  was 
heiieged  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  sonendered  on  the 
Sth.  The  fkilnre  of  this  inaorreetion  was  disastroas  to  the 
Poln.  The  Emperor  Nicolas  treated  tbem  with  rigoroos 
lereiity :  saveru  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Sberia,  and 
amy  to  serve  a«  addiars  in  the  Cancaans ;  the  Pftlidi  eonati* 
tatioD  was  fbrautUy  abro^ted ;  the  chief  nnxvenitiet  mra 
tappnmaif  and  the  libnnas  rsownd  to  St.  FManboigs  and 
« ibe  17th  of  MBTch,  188S,  by  a  decree  of  the  en^eior,  the 
i^^doB  M  Polai^  vas  inoorpor^ed  with  th«  Bnasian 
ratpire. 

In  1637  the  Emperor  Nicolas  mads  a  ionr  in  his  Trana- 
Craeaiian  provincee.  He  travelled  with  great  mpidity,  bat 
icDuined  at  TiBis  from  the  SOifa  to  the  S4th  <^  October, 
Teviewed  the  troope,  gave  dinners  and  a  grand  ball,  and  held 
a  levM,  which  was  attended  b^  all  |tersons  of  distinction  in 
the  provinoes.  He  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  fbrtieas 
of  Gmnri,  aince  named  Alexandra^,  near  the  frontier  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  and  about  49  miles  E.  b^  N.  from  Kais. 
It  wu  then  in  process  (tf  eonsUnetion,  and  is  now  a  fwtified 
poiition  of  neat  strengUi  either  lor  defence  or  offence  against 
Um  Turks  m  Asia  Minor.  A  deaoltoty  conflict  was  at  this 
period  anisd  on  batweoi  the  Rnsriana  and  tha  Gnmnmu, 
mia  1839  war  wufonnally  declared  bv  Rnnia  agaiait  the 
CtTcaMiaaB,  ancl  baa  eontinoed  with  little  intermission  ever 
«DGe.  In  1844  the  Enpeoror  Nicolas  paid  a  second  viatt  to 
RiiKland,  and  was  entertained  by  Qaeen  Vietoria  at  Bnck- 
ingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle  from  the  1st  to  the  9th 
of  Jaae.  In  1849  he  amt  a  Rosnan  army  into  Uongary  in 
ud  of  the  Anatrians,  and  the  subjogation  of  that  ooontiy  waa 
■ctompliahed  in  the  month  of  Angost  of  that  year. 

Tfae  last  and  most  importut  event  in  the  reign  of  the 
Rmperor  Nicolas  waa  the  recent  war  with  Tnrkqr  and  the 
Western  Powera.  It  was  the  only  nnanceesafol  uid  disaa- 
trou  war  in  wlueh  be  had  engaged,  and  the  reverses  his 
umy  experienced  probably  occasioned  a  degree  of  exeita- 
loeot  and  irritation  which  shortened  bis  Ufa.  It  was  com- 
iBene>-d  by  tha  emperor's  minister  Ifeniikoff  in  Uareh  1888 
di-manding  a  right  of  protectMate  over  those  aabjei^  of  the 
tsitan  w&  belMig  to  tiie  Oreek  Cboreh.  The  claim  was 
ftfoied,  and  a  Roanan  army  ocaiped  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
ttiiaasa  'material  gnaraatee*  for  enfbroing  it.  In  October 
tiw  tame  year  the  Porta  declared  war  against  Roana,  and 
iwplied  to  France  and  England  for  their  promiaed  aid.  A 
TBrkisb  army  under  Omar  Pasba  occupied  Shnmla  and  the 
ftnttessea  on  the  Dannbe ;  in  November  he  threw  a  body  of 
acroaa  the  river  opposite  Widin^  and  fortified  a  posi- 
tton  at  Oltenitaa,  'on  the  left  bank,  which  waa  retained  till 
the  temunation  of  the  war.  The  deHtmction  of  the  Torkish 
9ttt  at  Sinope  in  the  same  month  was  followed  by  the 
idraoce  of  tha  Frwieh  and  Enf^ish  fleets  into  the  Black  l^ea. 
rhe  Enfilidi  ud  French  armies  wms  next  landed  and 
wiaiped  naar  Gonatantino^,  whence  th^  ramored  to  the 
woity  of  Vuna.  In  Mareb  1864  the  Rnaian  army  crossed 
be  Ounbsi  and  beneged  the  fiprtrest  of  Siliatrii^  mt  after 
TMt  effuta  and  an  enormons  loss  of  men  was  compelled  to 
aise  tiw  nega  on  the  ICth  of  Jane,  and  to  retreat  aoroas  the 
^be.  The  Anglo-French  amy  landed  in  the  Crimea 
September  14,  18M;  won  the  battle  of  the  Alma;  by  a 
ink  marcb  aeixed  a  position  on  the  soath  side  of  Sebastopol, 
ad  commeDced  the  siege,  which,  after  a  severe  atonggle,  the 
icta  oF  which  are  well  known,  was  terminated  on  the  6th 
Dd  9th  of  Saptenber  186S,  fay  the  eaptars  of  the  town 
Dd  all  the  liEVts  on  tha  Mrathem  sidb  of  the  harboor  of 
•bish^. 

Meantime,  before  this  great  feat  bad  been  accomplished, 
w  Emperor  Nicolas  died  at  St  Petatsborg  on  the  Snd  of 
lardi,  1860,  and  waa  mooeeded  by  the  present  emperor 
iexaadcr  II,    The  EuprcN  Alamda  urriTes  hioi,  ud 


he  has  left  iane  four  sous  and  two  danKbters :  Alexander, 
bom  April  39,  1818;  Maria,  bom  Augunt  18,1819;  Oiga, 
bom  September  11,  1823;  Constantino,  bom  September  SI, 
1827 ;  Nicolas,  bom  Angast  8,  1831 ;  aLd  Micha«l,  bom 
October  S6, 183S. 

Tha  Emperor  Nicolas  was  npwardH  of  six  feet  in  height, 
mnaealar  and  well-pmportioned,  with  hkodsome  feataras. 
In  bis  penonal  habits  he  was  simple,  abstemious,  and  inda- 
btigably  indnstriooa.  Ho  had  a  taate  for  the  fine  arte,  and 
for  music,  and  ia  stated  to  have  eompoaed  some  military  airs ; 
bat  hia  favonrite  pnrsoits  were  connected  with  the  military 
adenoaa  and  military  operations.  In  his  political  prineiplM 
he  was  professedly  despotic.  He  has  been  heard  to  aaj, 
"  Despotism  is  the  very  essence  of  my  government,  and  it 
Boita  the  genius  of  my  land,"  The  great  objects  of  his 
pnblic  life  were  the  increase  of  the  power  of  RuHsia  and  the 
sxtaaaion  of  her  territories  to  the  east,  west,  and  suoth,  hj 
anacrapolona  diplomacr,  and,  when  that  failed,  by  war.  Hu 
|pud  porposa  is  now  known  to  hav»  been  the  poesession  of 
Coaitsntinoplo.  By  means  of  that  nnrivalled  military  and 
political  poeitioa,  he  trusted  to  have  sspeneded  the  Saltan 
m  his  empire  and  to  ham  become  the  dominant  poww  ia 
Earope  and  AaiiL 

NICOLAS,  SIR  NICHOLAS  HARRIS,  waa  bom  on 
liardh  10, 1799,  the  fouth  eon  of  John  Harris  Nici^  of 
Cornwall.  He  entered  the  navy  early,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  lieateaant  on  September  Ifi,  1816,  aftn  having  diitin- 
gnishod  hioiself  in  the  capture  of  several  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria.  As  he  ceased  to  be  employed  after  the  close  of 
the  war  be  turned  hia  attention  to  antiquarian  literature,  and 
his  first  production  was  '  The  Life  of  William  Davison, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Privy  Councillor  to  Queen  Eliubeth/ 
published  in  1823,  occaaioned  probably  by  bis  having  married 
in  18SS  a  daughter  of  3iAu  D&visou,  a  descendant  of  the 
funily  of  the  secretary.  He  bad  entered  himself  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  in  1825  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  bat 
bis  practice  waa  almost  entirely  confined  to  claims  of  penage 
before;the  Hons?  of  Lords,  Anmt  the  same  time  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  tlw  Sociefy  of  Antiquaries,  a  member  of  the 
oonncil,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the '  ArehKologia,*  but 
he  soon  disaneed  witii  them,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets 
•gainst  the  admiDistration  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and 
U80  pmntiDg  oat  defects  in  the  proceedings  of  the  l^cord 
Commission.  His  indattiy  waa  extraordinary,  and  though 
many  of  the  works  he  published  were  thou  of  others,  such 
aa  'The  Poetical  Rhapsody,  and  other  Poems  by  Francis 
Davism,'  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1608 ;  '  The  Lite- 
rary Rem«na  of  Lady  Jane  Orey }  *  '  Jouroal  of  the  Embassy 
of  Thomaa  Beddogton  to  France  in  1442 ; '  '  The  8i^  of 
Carhivenwk;'  *The  History  of  the  Battie  of  Agincoart;' 
'  The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  Vill.  from  November 
16S9  to  December  lfi62;*  <A  Chrmiele  of  London  from 
1069  to  1483,'  from  mannaeripta  in  the  British  Museum ; 
'Memoirs  of  Lady  Fansfaaw,  written  by  henelf;*  and 
others ;  they  were  all  so  anrichod  with  memtnrs  of  the  pei^ 
sons  mentioned,  with  annotations  and  other  mattoia,  as  to 
assume  the  character  of  origiDal  works,  and  are  all  highly 
valuable  to  the  historical  stucwlt.  In  1826  he  became  joint 
editor  with  Henir  Southern  of  the  new  BPri<>a  of  the  'Retro- 
spective Review,'  of  which  howew  only  six  numbers  were 
published. 

Among  his  most  genemlly  useful  historical  works  are  ; 
'Notitia  Historiea,  coataioing  Tables,  Calendan,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Information  for  the  use  of  Historians,  Antiquaries, 
and  the  Legal  Profesvion,'  8vo,  1824 ;  afterwards  remodelled 
for  *  Lardner's  Cabinet  C^clopeedia,'  under  the  title  of  '  The 
(%roDology  of  Hiatoiy ;  oontaining  Tables,  Calculations,  and 
Statemento  indiqieuable  for  aacertaimiig  the  Dates  <d  Hia- 
tnieal  Svent^  and  of  Pnbtic  and  Private  Doeomenta,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,*  1B3S,  a  most  valu- 
able work,  which  has  been  more  than  ouce  reprinted.  In  his 
'  Coniroversy  between  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  and  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  in  the  Coorts  of  Cbivaliy,  a.d.  1388-1389,*  a  magnifi- 
cent work  in  2  vola.  8vo,  but  which  was  never  completed, 
he  hod  given  a  memoir  <^  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ;  this  be  after- 
wards extended  to  a  life,  to  accompany  Pickering's  Aldine 
edition  of  Chancer^  '  Works,*  by  far  the  best  life  which  had 
hitherto  appeared.  For  the  same  work  he  also  famished 
lives  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Collins, 
Cowper,  Thomson,  Bums,  and  Henry  Kirke  White.  In 
IR44  he  piibli  hed '  The  Despatches  and  Letters  of  Admiral 
Lord  Viscount  Nelson,*  in  7  vols.  8vo. '  He  had  alan  c^- 
meneed  *  The  Uiitoiy  of  the  Britidi^MaTy,^^  X^^OQIc 
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Hved  to  c«mpl«t«  two  rolvmas.  Anrag  Uf  nnamis  dbar 

wuiu  wen  Mrenl  on  tb*  ttatatw  of  wiou  orden  of 
Imi^thood,  for  vkich  in  1831  ho  vai  Bid*  a  kUKfat  of  the 
HaaotfeiUQ  Chiolpkie  Order,  and  in  188S  chwoeUor  of  the 
Ionian  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Oeom.  Aft«r  a  lile  el 
indeft^gabla  indnstcy,  ^ant  ia  ^toAnmig  wotki  naarlj 
evtry  ooe  of  wkich  hai  ^eat  hutoiual  or  profoMional  awrtt, 
he  cUed  at  Oape  Car^,  netr  Bonlogna,  on  Angnit  3, 164& 

NICOPOLl.  NIKOPOL,  in  Turkish  TeJdi^ami-XaUj 
the  aneient  Ifieepetia  ad  Itlium,  a  city  in  Bnl^aria,  in  Euro* 
pean  Turkey,  andtha  cuital  <rfa  paakalie,  ia  aitaaiad  on  tba 
ri^t  bank  of  the  Danube,  80  milaa  8.W.  fiom  BnUiatait. 
S80  milaa  N.W.  froqi  OmatantiiMpla,  and  haa  abant  10,000 
inhabitaBta.  Tha  Oama  on  the  Bnlgarian  nd^  and  the 
Alata  an  the  Wallacbian,  join  the  Innnba  Joat  above  the 
town.  The  ntf,  which  oocapiei  one  (rf  the  fineat  sitae  in  tho 
vorid,  consists  of  two  parti.  The  forttaas  and  tfwanlnan 
town,  crowned  by  maay  ahining  minarets,  stand  on  the 
attminit  of  a  lofty  limestone  clif  abo*a  the  Danabe,  aavaral 
honored  feet  bi^,  and  snrroandad  byarariDe.  it  is  a  place 
however  of  little  real  importanoa  aa  a  fortrsss,  for  it  is  comr 
manded  W  haighta  aroond  it.  On  the  (^^waita  or  eastern 
slope  the  nooses  of  Balgarians,  Wallacha,  nd  Jews  rise  in 
white  dusters  one  above  another  like  an  ampfaitiiaBtre.  The 
Turki^  town  is  defisnded  on  avenr  side  by  battanes  and  by 
a  stoat  parwetted  tamparl,  for  the  protection  of  infimiryt 
it  is  fnmisr  defended  by  a  castle  or  citadel.  Thai*  asa  aoma 
lug*  weli-bailt  henaea,  aaw^  moaanaa  and  baths,  hot  in 
genaral  the  town  kill  hvilt  The  naigtibeaAood  of  Nieopoli, 
oapeeial^  an  tfaa  aaatan  lida,  toinwda  Siatova,  is  very 
booatifiil;  mnch  ofthagroandaboaiUietenrn  talaidoot  ia 
nid^na.  iJioopoli  givas  title  to  a  Orask  aidtlnshao  and  a 
Catb(4ie  bisht^.  ita  sitaattoq  dn  the  I>anaba  Ruutaa  it  » 
place  of  soma  trade; 

Nieopoli  was  foanded  by  Trajan.  Ssvonl  patehaa  of  the 
ancient  walls  still  lematn.  The  saltan,  Bajaast  I.,  at  the 
Iwad  of  the  Jsnisssries,  defeatod  thm  Hangariana,  com^ 
m»«i<«j  ]jy  tbair  king,  ffigismond,  sod  aided  by  the  choicest 
troops  in  Eorope,  nndar  the  walls  of  Nic(^li,  fiepL  28, 
1386.  StriMmand  had  besieged  the  town  for  six  daya  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Tnrits.  Tb$  town  haa  ohm  aoffand  fron 
the  BoBB'sns. 

NIDULARIACEA,  a  snb-ordar  of  Planta  baloi^  to 
the  order  Oimiinagisitfii,  the  aUiaaaa  fimfftUtt,  and  the 
class  T%aXkgmu.  It  indadaa  tho  ganaaJWrWiaHla,  CMkmi, 
CneibtOmt,  JSMarobotm,  ThtUMm,  and  AtrattoMui. 

mVEVm.  [Nmmn,  S.  1.1  Sbwa  U.  Bottah  fliat 
dfaeoveries  ware  made  known  ta  Snrapa  atill  graalw  addi- 
liona  to  oor  knowledge  of  Ninevah  have  been  made  1^  Dr. 
Laya^,  who  apent  madi  tamo  in  making  ancavationa  in  the 
grMt  ioclosuB  near  the  Tigris,  before  mantieBed.  Here,  in 
the  Hoond  of  Bfimrond,  he  discovered  the  aneitoit  palaaa  of 
the  great  Assyrian  asonarchs  (  teeskght  to  lif  ht  those  cohMsd 
hnmanrheadod  bolls,  the  kin^  warrion,  [inasts,  and  vingad 
messengers,  whidi  form  sabjoets  of  astonish  meat  to  viaitoM 
of  the  Britiik  Mnaeam  i  and  gam  to  laamad  eyaa  ta  read 
from  long  eoneiform  taaniptioBa  the  pampens  bat  intareaU 
iog  eatalogao  of  Assyrian  triomnjia  in  war  or  in  arrfiitaetore. 
In  a  woM,  the  diaeovarias  of  Dr.  Ltyui  hasn  dwd  light 
nponanaofthedaifcsafcpariadaoflifalmy,  andlmdhoin 
foie  US  the  life,  arts,  and  manners  of  a  people  of  idmm  pm* 
Tiooidy  Uttie  mora  waa  known  than  the  name.  Cblooel 
Bawlinaon,  Dr.  Edward  Riiwfca,  and  otlmr  ^■^^j-iJ^ 
Biitiah  and  Gontiaantal  aohalm  havt  aado  fnat  piofliaaa 
in  interpreting  tin  eaaeiform  inaoriptioBa. 
NIOBIU^  CCHBKinaT,  A  1. j 

NI6I  PRIU&  The  nth'  prnu  alaoaa  tMA  gaya  riaa  to 
thfl  use  of  this  phraae  in  nfoiMoa  to  tiu  varioas  maiteia 
mantionad  andar  Nisi  Patva,  p.  S4I  no  Iangaroxiirta,tha  writ 
of  MMra  /aetof  which  was  iDrmerly  iasnad  ia  ovwy  case 
having  beoi  ^lished  hjr  the  Common  Iaw  Procadare  Aat 
1858.  That  Btatota  haa  snhatitntod  for  tho  aaciantjnrypraoaaB 
a  precept  to  ha  diraelad  by  the  indgaa  to  tiu  shwiff  prvrioaa 
to  eaA  aanaa,  eommanoaf  mm  fisanUjr  to  ausmon  a 
aafidaot  nnmbar  of  jnran  nr  the  aaaiMH  oflMtfof  in  thia 
way  a  cenndeF^Ie  saving  to  tta  dalntif  . 

NI6SA,  or  NISCH,  a  town  in  Baropean  Taikay,  tho  reai- 
deooa  of  a  peaba,  is  aitoatod  ia  a  me  wan  mm  oa  tha 
Nisaava,  a  foedu-  of  the  Manva,  near  the  ftontiw  of  Servia. 
60  miles  S.B.W.  bom  Wlddan,  sad  contains  abont  10,000 
inhabitants  (4000  Mohammadana  and  6000  Chriatiaaa). 
Niaaaoecnpiaitlw^af  Nairn  the  Uitfiriaw  of  Co^^  , 
tin*  fb»  eWi  htt  naOiH  Mwim  af  to  wrfant 


Tha  town  If  nudain,  and  by  no  naani  laamhMi  fa  ih 

beanfy.  Tha  prindpu  building  la  the  Konak,  or  pslaeasftki 
padia.  The  defensive  worits  roond  tha  Taddia  ipvUt « 
tha  ri^  bank  of  tha  river,  consiat  of  waU-buktinpsrtid 
aaat  extant,  with  wattled  panneta  and  a  diy  ditch.  Da 
MBar  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Niaaava  ia  lamamiid^i 
Iranoh  and  paliiadea.  Tha  Chriatian  qoarter,  which  ii  tW 
largaat  putof  tha  town,  lies  beymd  thabsasr,aBdiiapn 
to  the  plain.  Nissa  is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  psduk  i 
Sophia;  it  iaeaUodNiach  by  the  Tnrks.  Itisthsmi^ 
<tf a  Qredk  bishop,  ud  haa  foraoos  thennal  (^rinp.  Aiuii 
tha  key  to  military  oommnnicationa  batwasa  tbsMiBik 
garia,  ud  BanriiL  tho  foatifieationa  of  thetavniiaMtd 
with  a  eonaidanuiia  nnmhar  of  gone  of  lai|a  aalibia,ad  a 
good  order.  Tha  ]dain  of  Nisaa  lying  batweaBWoodedritfa 
of  the  Teeoriteh  and  the  little  Balkan,  two  ramifiaiiaBirf 
the  Hamoa,  ia  one  of  tfaa  meat  baantifal,  liRtilt,aBd  v# 
tilled  diatricta  in  Bolgaria-  The  town  waa  tiksa  hf  tie 
Tarfcavndarthe  Saltan  Amniath  I.  in  1869,  an  the  utd  a 
the  hatdo  of  Koasova.  Aeoaple  of  milaa  above  Nisnatbe 
raad  to  jkphia,  tha  aita  of  an  action  between  the  Tvrlu  ml 
Barba  in  the  aame  year  ia  mariud  by  a  tower  of  ikoUs,  vbd 
ia  mcna  tairiUe  in  name  than  in  raali^.  It  wm  taaiUtad 
itf  atoae  and  lima,  bat  axtepully  haada  waia  imbedded  tntta 
mortar.  Very  few  skalls  now  remain,  the  Chmbm 
having  in  tha  aonraa  ai  time  removed  almost  all  of  thenir 
the  parppsa  of  interment,  bat  tbdr  plaeea  an  mirhti^ 
rows  of  roond  hdaa.  Tho  towar  ia  10  foai  a^am,  li  w 
hi^,  aovmnd  with  a  ind>4iladmo^  and  haa  neither  dm  h 
wmdow  in  it.  Tba  interior  ia  aud  to  ba  a  famriti  nM 
of  aaafcaa  and  Iliaida.  The  Anatrtana  took  Niisl  in  IW. 

NOOTILUCA,  a  (psnaa  of  Animab  nsoally  rsfemdiotk 
elaaa  Aul^m.  {AoauraAl  Oam  ^eooi  mly  «f  ^ 
ganaa  has  bean  doMribadJKaNMorii;  It  oocoisoceuieulir 
m  prodigioas  nnmbwa  aronnd  the  ooaata  of  Enflssd,  uA  n 
tha  auet  fireqaant  oanae  in  this  part  of  the  worldof  thi  ^ 
^wraaeenae  of  the  ooaan.  It  was  first  diacovend  H 
fiariiay  in  1810. 

Aaoording  to  M .  Boritay  tha  JfooUmm  is  a  iiM 
gelatinoos  mass,  provided  wilii  a  long  filiform  taniadto 
appendage,  presenting  a  month,  an  msophagns,  dbb  or  bhj 
itomaohs  and  mmified  ovaries,  and  thos  poassaaing  awua 
oomploai^  of  organisation.  Da  BlaiaviUa  eooBiSMdSuin;^ 
aocoont,  and  placed  JfoOikiea,  witbent  danbt  WNt  a» 
neonsly,  among  the  JXpifdm.  Os  tho  other  hand, 
Beneden  Veriiaeriie  and  Doy^  denying  the  ratlin  « 
Jfeetilmem  with  the  jfaaj^pAc^-and  concatvisg  its  if|ui» 
tton  to  be  of  a  medi  mora  elementary  ebaraetw-^elapled 
to  tha  JSAMModo, 

To  this  doetrina  M.  do  Qnatrel^  alao  attschei  th 
waight  of  hia  anthority  ia  Ua  valnabla  aasay  *  ObsernlMi 
anr  lea  HoctUnqaeB,'  pnblidied  ia  tha  *  Anoales  dsa  8ciean< 
Nat'  for  1650.  M.  do  Quatrsfogss  doaa  not  admit  tbt 
oxiafmiae  of  any  tva  month  or  intaatinal  canal,  and  ooumb 
that  theao-oallod  atomaduare notbiog  but  *  vaeodN ' 
to  thoae  obacrved  in  the  ShitojMtda  and  Infiaoria. 

Knha  waa  the  ini  to  deecribe  the  long  aliam  idudi|i^ 
oeds  from  the  month  of  iVodiAiea.  Hr.Haxli7haii*M>v 
dsaorihed  thiaaniana  in  the  'Qaarterly  Joamal  of  Atw*- 
aaaniaal  Sdanca.*  (VoL  iii.)  He  says— 

**2rtnHbiea  arffana  m^  be  bast  daacribad  as  agslabM" 
(tan^acant  body,  thoai  160th  of  an  indi  in  diametw.i* 
having  vary  naany  the  form  of  a  peach — that  is  to  nji*" 
anrfaee  ia  a  Uttle  exaavatod,  and  a  groove  or  ds^nsuoo  n* 
from  one  ride  of  the  ancavaUon  half  way  to  tot  o*^^ 
(ddiancrara,  Qnatrafogea;  FranoibnBeoabnlicba  EiabodL 
Krohn).   Where  the  atalk  of  the  peach  might  be,  a  iuM 
tootaele,  aqad  in  length  to  abont  the  diameter  ofihfi*^ 
depends  ftom  it,  and  ezhibita  slow  wavy  motiiw  ^^.r^ 
craatnna  ia  in  foil  aotivity.   I  have  aveo  assa  •  ^'^"^^ 
appear  to  pnsh  repeatedly  sgiuost  obalaclaswilji  ^  ^'^^ 
"The  body  is  eomnoNsd  of  a  atnctwala*  aad  ■onenii 
deaae  axtamd  mamorane,  v^ch  ia  oontinoad  »  ^ 
^ntHlo.  Beuath  tUa  ia  a  layer  of  gnnlas,  it  ntfa** 
gaktinona  mantaM,  thmngh  Ishoao  labalMM 
grannlaa  are  aeattand  withoat  any  my  dsfidta 
voMt.  Fremhanea  ariiBaanatworicofTeiydetimtifibn^ 
whoaa  maahae  an  not  nan  than  l-SOOOth  of  «a 
diameter,  and  theae  gradnalfy  paaa  internally— the  ^'■'"T^ 
haeomigg  more  and  mon  open — into  eoataer  fibMt 
take  a  convenant  direction  towards  the  atonacb  sod  D«cte»- 
AU  thaoe  fifanan4  Abrik  on  eovand  with  mii»t»/*^ 
«AiichBiaiiaBaUjrlBigBrtowBrdath»eentn."  . 
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After  deteribing  ndnnla^  tiw  atmobU  of  Ob  amtmi^ 
}Sr.  Hsxley  ■cmclodot  ' 

*'  Not  odI;  does  all  I  hsve  ohmmd  laid  dm  to  beliav* 
tU  Noet^ua  has  &  definite  iliioenUTj  cavity,  but  I  am  in- 
diuNl  Id  think  thai  tha  eaTity  haa  an  exen^orf  apaztan 
iotinct  fram  tb»  numlli.  Tha  Anmal^luqMd  dtHvaaiM  in 
AapMt^analiifMtalinTaqipnnd,  vhanleoold  ob- 
trii  a  bvooral^  viaw,  to  ba  ecAtiMtad  wUh  a  apadal  noeta 
^  tba  stomach.  Ob  one  oecadon  I  obaer«ad  tha  ridafe  vl 
^uproceM  to  ba  mnonodad  bj  fodlfonn  tiaaaranily  abdatod 
fibnt  or  fddi ;  I  oenld  not  datamuna  «hieh. 

"  KiohD  itataa  that  h«  rapBatadlj  law  tha  agatto  Toidad- 
'io  Ills  neighbourhood  of  tha  groove  of  tha  body/  bttt  ha 
cmld  not  detannioa  at  what  exact  p<»nt.  and  ba  itudian  to 
think  it  taoBt  have  taken  place  tbroogb  tha  month. 

"  I  am  equally  unable  to  bring  fortrard  diiadt  aviduiea  On 
tbii  poiDt,  and  my  belief  in  the  exiatenca  of  ft  distinct  anus 
iiieimd«d  simply  on  the  itmctnral  appaarafioaa. 

"  In  femt  of  and  abote  the  ffttnc  oavi^  U  tha  nnoleoa, 
imuMi  by  Vafhaagfae  and  Kzoba.  Thu  ia  •  strmgly 
irfnctiag  onl  body  of  «bodt  l>4fl0th  of  an  Inob  In  length, 
iridi^  w  tha  acCim  of  aiiatio  add,  wutnes  tha  ^^waranea 
cf  a  holhnr  Toaiclo.  Hie  aataiior  ladiatiog  fibres  past  from 
it;  tbe  posterior  from  the  alimmtBrjr  canal. 

"Qoatrefagea  and  Krohn  consider  that  a  piocasB  of 
fispanss  multiplication  labaa  {dace  in  NoeHkt» ;  both  of 
tJine  obserrara  having  found  doable  iadividoala,  Uioagh  very 
luely.  According  to  the  latter  writer,  division  of  the  body 
it  pnceded  by  th^  of  the  nucleus.  I  have  not  bad  the  good 
fortODe  to  meet  with  any  of  these  forms,  and  the  only  indica- 
tion of  a  poaaiblft  teprodoctiTe  apparatus  which  I  luve  leeh 
coiuisted  of  a  nomber  of  granular  vsiieular  bodies,  of  about 
1-SOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  scattered  over  tho  auflMOof 
the  saterier  and  inferior  pari  of  the  bod/. 

"fisch  ia  what  rmaated  OKaminations  lead  nw  to  beliato 
iithastrutiin  of  Jroed'Aioay  bat  if  the  piaaeding  BeooaBt 
b«  cotRot,  it  ia  obviona  that  tha  mimal  is  no  Bhiwpod,  bat 
Bust  be  promoted  from  the  lowest  nnka  of  tha  PtSlamt  to 
the  highest. 

"  The  exiatenoo  of  a  dental  armature,  and  of  a  dudinet 
uul  apertnie,  are  stmctnral  peenliulties  \^ich  graatlv  in- 
creue  the  affinitr  to  each  forms  an  C^potla  aod  JPam- 
Mcnw,  indicated  by  Krohn.  NocHhea  might  be  regarded 
u  a  gigantic  Infnsoriam  with  the  grooved  bodv  of  Cotpoda, 
the  long  process  of  TraAelinUj  uid  the  dental  armatore  ttf 
Natnia  united  io  one  animal. 

"  On  the  otber  baud,  the  geaaral  absence  of  cilia  over  tha 
hody,  and  the  wide  differences  in  detail,  would  require  the 
KtostitntioB  <tf  at  least  a  distinct  lamiiy  for  thiia  singular 
sattire.'* 

In  the  samo  Tolnmo  of  tiia '  HicnMct^ical  Jonmal '  is  an  ae- 
»aot  of  tbia  creatore  by  Or.  Woodham  Webb,  of  IiOWeitoft. 

NOCTUA,  a  genus  of  Insaeta  belongiag  to  the  NOotnnal 
Imdepterm^  to  whiob  the  Red  Under-Wing  Hotha  belong. 

NOLANACEiB,  a  natural  order  of  Plants,  baTios  erect 
tr  prostrate  stems  ;  alternate  leaves  without  stipules.  Iiowen 
KluUy  showy ;  calyx  6-parted,  valvata  in  astivati<A  ;  corolla 
uoopetalons,  with  a  plaited  testiTation  usually  thickened  in 
h*  tube ;  Btamens  fi,  sqnal^  inserted  into  Uia  tabe,  altaroata 
titb  the  aegmenta  of  the  corolla ;  anthen  oblong,  t-oelled, 
ninUng  longitudinally  t  pistil  composed  of  several  carpels, 
it^er  distinct  with  a  single  style,  or  partially  combined  into 
tmal  sets,  with  a  single  stvle  seated  on  a  luecolent  disc  ; 
tigma  somewhat  capitate.  Fruit  inclosed  in  the  permanent 
UR,  emiBtziicted  uko  the  pi^  [  pericarp  woody,  ofiaft  a 
tUe  saccaWit :  seeds  ascending,  solitary ;  embryo  enrved 
itb  cither  atraff^t  or  double  ootvlodoui  in  tho  nidat  vt  a 
uU qoantity  albumen ;  radiele  uaKt  tho  hilnm.  TUa 
UIs  order  It  remarltabla  we  tha  various  modea  in  iriiidi  its 
upeli  are  diapoaed  without  aver  being  oonatdidatad.  In  ono 
3ina  there  are  but  S,  and  they  are  diiitinet ;  in  another  than 
«  io  combined  in  f6nn^  in  a  third  the  eombination  is  irro> 
liar  though  tbo  nnmber  remains  SO,  and  in  o^ers  they  are 
1  wholly  diatijict.  The  species  are  aU  South  American,  and 
liefly  from  Chili.  Their  uses  are  unknown.  There  are  6 
loen  aod  3fi  sf<ecies. 

iN'ONSDIT.  The  statute  establishing  the  County  Courts 
&  10  Vict^  c-  9fi,  has  established  one  exception  to  the 
netal  rale  that  a  plaintiff  caiuot  be  nonsaitad  agaiost  hia 
ill,  by  axpreaaly  anthnisiag  the  jndge  to  enter  a  jodgmont 
nonsnit,  an  eBaetnent  for  which  none  of  tho  onaasniatcna 
'  the  Act  haT*  attempted  toasdgn  any  reason, 
the  practko  of  giviog  jn^pneot  in  the  Sapnme  Coarta,  as 


tf»  earn  ^  a  noimU,  has  eaased  rince  the  [»ulag  df  the  ComJ- 
Bwn  Law  Phieedare  Act,  1862,  which  provided  a  simple  and 
more  rational  method  of  potting  an  end  to  tbo  action.  (See 
Ken'B '  Action  at  Iaw,'  London,  18fi7.) 

It  mi^  ba  added  heio  that  the  Crown,  being  theofotieoUr 
proMnl  u  idl  oo>  eonrts  of  justice,  cannot  be  nonauitadj  bat 
tho  Attorney -General,  or  his  representative,  may  always  eater 
a  noU$  otvitquit  which  is  in  effect  the  same  thing. 

NOHTH  AUSTRALIA  ia  at  present  tha  dengnation  ap- 
pUad  to  all  that  part  of  Australia,  compridng  eonaidera'-ty 
more  than  one-half  of  the  island,  wbicb  lies  north  oi  the  parallel 
of  SO"  8.  lat.  This  parallel  f urms  the  nortbern  boundary-line 
of  the  coboies  of  Mew  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
that  of  Western  Australia  remaining  unsettled.  Cobarg  Pe- 
ninsula projects  west-north-west  from  the  mainland,  between 
Moant  Norris  Bay  on  the  north-east  and  Van  Diemen's  Golf 
on  the  south,  and  extends  in  that  direction  nearly  60  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  the  ^leainsula  is  10  miles,  and  its 
narrowest  part,  when  it  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  nedc 
of  land  of  6  ndles  in  leoath.  is  miles.  On  tho  north  aide 
of  Cobnrg  Peninsala  is  uedeep  inlot  named  E^ltt  Easingtw, 
which  lies  between  11°  V  and  11*  66'  8.  lat.,  IS?  6'  and 
138°  IS*  £.  long.  The  inlet,  at  its  entrance,  brtween  Point 
Smith  on  the  east  and  Vadion  Head  on  the  west,  ia  7  miles 
wide,  and  extends  wnth  by  east  about  18  miles ;  its  average 
breadth  ia  6  milee.  The  deutb  of  water  varies  between  6  and 
is  fathoms,  and  at  the  southern  end  it  forms  three  spadons 
harbours,  each  of  which  extends  inwards  3  miles,  with  a 
width  of  about  two  miles ;  the  depth  of  water  is  6  bthoms, 
with  a  bottom  of  stiff  mud  and  Hand.  These  harbouiv  are 
sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  afford  excellent  and  secure 
aucburHga.  The  nurt  forma  one  of  the  finest  naiural  har- 
bours in  the  woila  t  it  may  be  entered  with  safe^  both  by 
night  and  day.  Being  within  the  mnge  of  the  rwular  mon- 
soon it  is  acoessible  to  the  Malay  and  Bttgis  tiaui^f  pnms 
and  to  the  jnnki  fimm  Chiiia. 

The  soil  of  tha  peninsula  is  in  genenl  indiAtent,  bat  in 
many  pUoaa  it  ii  good,  iHrincipally  en  the  low  flats  and  hot 
lews,  and  near  tracts  which  ato  swampy  in  wet  weather. 
The  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  bat  soffns  much  daring  the  dry 
asaaon.  Tha  north-west  monsoon,  which  brings  ue  rainy  > 
season,  bagps  about  November.  The  rain  during  this  mon- 
Boon  ^s  in  torrents,  but  seldom  continues  above  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time.  The  geueral  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter at  this  sesson  is  from  80*  to  96*  Fahr.  in  the  shads. 
The  termination  of  the  monsoon  is  indicated  by  squalls, 
and  usually  a  tempest  in  the  early  part  of  April,  In  May 
the  thennomator  ranges  between  7fi*  and  96°,  the  midday 
beat  being  89°.  The  avenge  beat  of  the  whole  year  is  83^, 
or  about  that  of  the  equator. 

Witik  Uie  expectation  that,  if  there  wen  an  eitaUiahment 
on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  it  woold  be  raaorted  to  by 
the  traders  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ' 
for  the  sale  of  their  prodoce  aod  the  purchase  of  Bgropean 
and  Indian  commodities,  a  settlement  was  made  io  18S4  in 
Apaley  Strait,  and  called  Fort  Dundas,  and  aoother  in  1887 
en  the  Cobu^  Peninsula,  and  called  Fort  Wellington,  bat 
both  settlements  were  abandoned  in  1828.  In  1838  another 
attempt  was  made,  aod  the  town  of  Victoria  was  founded  on 
the  western  shores  of  Port  Essington.  In  1840  the  popu- 
lation was  stated  to  be  about  GO.  The  Malaya  did  not  settle 
there,  as  was  expected :  the  cHmate  is  unsuiti^le  to  Euro- 
peans, and  the  setttement  haa  been  atmadoued. 

The  coasts,  inlets,  and  islands  of  North  Austnlia  havo 
boon  snrvqred  and  nained,  bntof  tho  intorior  hardly  aqrthing. 
is  yet  known.  Mrtville  laland,  <m  the  nortfaen  ooaok 
betwon  11°  and  13?  8.  Int.,  130*  SO'  and  131"  SIT  E.  W, 
is  CM  of  the  largest  of  tho  ishuds.  The  area  is  about  1800 
square  milaa.  It  is  separated  from  Bathnnt  Island,  which 
lias  west  of  it,  by  Apsley  Strait,  which  is  from  S  to  4  mUe* 
wide  and  46  nulas  long.  From  Cobarg  Peninsula  it  is  atpa* 
rated  by  Dundas  Strait,  which  is  16  miles  wide.  The  natives 
lead  a  wandering  life,  living  in  the  dry  season  on  kangaroos 
and  other  marsopial  animus,  and  dtinng  the  wet  season  on 
fish,  tnztles,  crabs,  and  other  shell-iiab.  Their  ngetables  are 
the  cabbage-palm  and  the  sago-palm. 

NORTH  LEACH.  [GtoooxsTnaBiRs.] 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  In  the  article  No«th-Wxst 
PisBios  an  aeooont  is  given  of  the  series  of  voyages  under- 
taken for  the  disoovery  of  a  passage  westwards  from  tlio 
Atlantie  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  throngh  the  seas  which  aur. 
round  the  North  Pdo,  and  the  narrative  ts  there  braq^t 
down  to  the  year  18364    We  now  add  aa^^m^^l 
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the  snbuqneat  voyagM  of  •splontion,  and  alw  Hm 
•xpeditions  Mnt  out  in  aeareh  of  Sir  Jolm  Fruklin  and  hii 
aModatM. 

In  the  year  184S  the  British  mvemmeiit  aeDt  out  another 
apedition  to  the  Arctic  Seat  tot  the  purpose  of  diseorery 
and  inrv^,  comiating  of  the  Ereboi  and  Terror,  under  the 
eotnmand  of  Sir  John  Fnutklin.  They  Bailed  from  the 
Thames  on  the  ^3rd  of  M^,  and  on  the  S6th  of  July  were 
spokes  by  the  Fzince  of  Wales  whaler  at  the  entrance  of 
tAneaster  Soand.  In  consequence  of  the  ships  not  having 
been  afterwnrds  seen  or  beard  of,  a  series  of  searching  ex- 
peditiuna  ware  SDCcessiTely  fitted  out  and  sent  to  the  Arctic 
Seas,  all  of  which  fiuled  in  the  main  <Aject  of  finding 
the  missing  ships  or  their  nnfortonate  crews,  bat  one  of 
which  discorered  the  long-sooght  secret  of  a  North-West 
PaMage. 

In  1846  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  onder  the  com- 
mand of  Sr  James  Kois,  wen  arat  oat,  and  reai^ed  Lan- 
eastvr  Sound  on  the  88th  of  Aocust.  Tlwy  were  not  aUe  to 
pt  futber  west  than  Leopold  Harbonr,  near  the  entraiiee  d 
Prince  Regents  lulet,  73*  fi'  N.  lat.,  90*  IS'  W.  long.,  where 
they  wintered.  After  the  ships  were  liberated  from  the  ice, 
they  were  swept  eastward  by  a  mass  of  drift  ice  into  Lancaster 
Soand,  and  Sir  James  Ross  brooght  his  ships  back  to  England 
early  in  November  1849.  In  1848  Sir  John  Bichardson  sod 
Mr.  Rae  made  a  voyage  m  boats  from  the  moath  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  eastward,  but  without  success. 

Anotber  searching  expedition  was  fitted  oat  by  the  British 
government  at  the  eod  of  1849.    Captain  Collioson  was  ap- 

einted  to  the  command  of  the  ETnterprise,  and  Captain 
'Clare  to  that  of  the  Investigator.  The  two  ships  left  the 
Thamea  January  10,  1850,  and  sailed  in  company  round 
Gape  Bom.  Captain  M'Clnre  reached  Point  Barrow,  at  the 
Dorth-eastem  extremity  oi  Behring'a  Strait,  August  6, 1660, 
asd  then  bore  to  the  eastf  just  keeping  clear  of  the  Americtui 
coast.  Captain  CoUinsm  having  biled  to  font  his  way 
throogh  the  pack-ice  of  Behring's  Strait,  sailed  for  Hong- 
Kong,  where  he  wintered.  Captain  M'CIare  reached  Cape 
Parry  on  the  6th  of  September.  From  this  point  high  land 
was  observed  to  the  east-north-east,  and  named  Baring 
Island,  and  two  days  afterwards,  still  fiuther  to  the  east- 
north-east,  more  land  wns  observed,  and  named  Prince 
Albert  Land.  This  land  is  continaous  with  Wollaston  Land 
and  Victoria  Land,  and  extends  nortiiward  to  73*  31'  N.  lat 
The  Investigator  was  then  navigated  northward  through  a 
channel  which  separates  Raring  Island  from  Prince  Albert 
land,  and  which  Captain  M'Clure  named  Prince  of  Wales* 
StraiL  la  sailiiig  up  this  strait  the  Investigator  several 
times  narrowly  esci^  destruction,  but  on  the  8th  of 
October  was  firmly  fronn  in  nea^  the  Dortbem  extiwni^  of 
the  strait,  and  remained  there  during  tiie  winter.  Fartiea 
were  sent  ont  to  explore,  by  whom  it  was  ascertained  that 
Prince  of  Walm'  Strnit  opens  into  Barrow  Strait,  and  thus 
was  made  the  first  discovery  of  a  North- Weat  Passage. 

On  the  14th  of  July  1801  the  InTesttgatcv  was  freed  from 
the  ice,  when  great  exertions  were  made  to  pass  oat  of  Prince 
of  Wales'  Strait  into  Barrow  Strsit,  but  on  the  10th  of 
Augnst,  being  then  in  73'  14'  N.  lat,  IIS*  38*  W.  long., 
strons  winds  from  the  N.E.  drove  the  masses  of  ice  against 
the  ship,  and  Obtain  M'Clnre,  thns  baffled,  resolved  to  sail 
southward  back  again  down  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait  Having 
accomplished  this,  be  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Baring  Island,  and  then  northward  along  tlie  western  coast. 
At  iMi^h,  after  incurrine  many  riska  and  encountering 
difficaltua  which  coald  only  have  been  overcome  by  a  rare 
oombinatitm  of  indomitable  eonriige,  admirable  seamanship, 
and  letentific  roeouree,  the  Investigator,  having  roanded  the 
whole  island  except  a  portion  of  the  norai  shore,  was  got  to 
the  station  which  Captain  M'Clure  muned  Mercy  Bay, 
SepUmber  S4, 1661.  This  station  is  on  the  northern  side  of 
Baring  Island,  in  74*  6'  N.  lat,  117'  64'  W.  long.,  on  the 
south  side  of  Barrow  Strut  Here  then  waa  the  discovery 
of  a  second  North- Weat  Passage ;  and  had  there  been  open 
water  to  the  east  the  whole  voyage  into  Baffin's  Bay  might 
have  been  easily  accomplished,  bat  unfortonately  the  Investi- 
gator was  frozen  up  in  Mercy  Bay  on  the  very  day  when  it 
was  entered.  The  north  aide  of  Baring  Island  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  Bank^  Und  which  JSaptmn  Panr  saw  from  Mel- 
ville Island  in  181fi. 

Mdville  Island  ia  distant  about  60  miles  N.  from  Mercy 
Bay,  and  in  April  180S  Captain  M'Clura  sent  a  travelliog 
parly  acnm  the  ice  to  it,  who  deposited  a  doeament  there, 
giving  mn  Mconnt  ttf  the  prooeedii^s  of  the  expedition,  and 


of  the  position  of  the  Investigator.  In  April  1883,  i 
few  days  before  Captain  M'Clure  had  made  snangeowBti  fa 
deaarting  hia  froiau-np  sUp,  the  doenmaBt  «h  dtseonnd  W 
<^ptain  Kellott's  offleen,  and  Ueat  Pirn,  uiUi  a  party  i 
sailors  carrying  provisions,  was  sent  from  Hslrills  liltsd  u 
Mercy  Bay.  As  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  Inreitifits 
from  the  time  of  her  roondiiw  Barrow  Pmnt  in  Asgmi  IBSO; 
where  Cqitain  Kellett  was  then  etationed  iridi  the  Vkak, 
and  who  made  Captain  M'CIare  a  ngnal  of  recall,  till  in 
1803,  when  Captain  Kellett  sent  lus  party  to  the  rdirf 
Captain  M'Clure  and  his  crew,  the  excitement  of  tbi  nnt- 
ing  may  be  easily  imagined.  Captain  M'CIare  renmned  vith 
his  ahip  till  the  spring  of  1664,  when  he  and  his  cm  vm 
brought  to  England  by  the  ships  belonging  to  Sir  Edv«j 
Belcher's  expediiion.  The  Investigator,  aa  br  u  ii  kaon, 
still  rsmaina  frosen-op  in  Mercy  Bay. 

Certain  CollinHon,  after  wintering  at  Hong  Kob(  |ud 
through  Behiing*s  EKnit  in  1861,  Mid  fidlowed  vsn  Be<ib 
the  track  of  Captain  M*CInre  up  Princa  of  WaW  BoaL 
sriunoa  he  also  was  obliged  to  retom.  He  wintered  mlttl-i 
in71<'35'N.lat.,117»36'W.  W  The  winter  of  leSH 
vraa  pained  in  Cambridge  Bay,  Wollaston  l4md,  69"  N.  lit 
106*  30*  W.  long.  StiU  straggling  on,  the  winter  of  1^ 
found  the  Enterprise  in  70*  8'  N.  lat.,  1^"*  30*  W.  ka^ 
On  Uie  16th  of  July,  1864,  the  Enterprise  wss  reteued  tna 
the  ice,  when  Captain  Collinaon  commenced  kii  Mm 
voyage.  He  reached  Point  Banow  on  (he  9lfa  As(pA,at 
Point  Clarence  on  the  21st. 

The  oUier  searching  expeditions  may  be  mon  bnetj 
noticed.  In  1860  Captain  Kellett  with  the  Henldu: 
Plover  reached  7S*  61'  N.  lat.,  163'  48'  W.  long,  k  ttt 
same  year  the  Advance  and  Bescoe,  tsro  smali  brip,nn 
fitted  out  at  the  nr^enae  of  Vbt.  Orikmell,  an  Aswica 
merchant,  and  phoed  under  the  oommaod  cf  lAmUaittit 
Haven.  In  Aoguat,  1860,  Captain  Omnunikey  and  Cartel 
Penn^  condactM  travdlittg  partiea  by  order  of  Capu3 
Anstu,  who  commanded  an  expedition  aont  ont  ^ 
British  government.  Captain  Penny  discovered  tbil  & 
John  Franklin's  expedition  had  passed  the  winter  of  IW^ 
at  the  month  of  the  Wellington  Channel,  in  a  bay  bttna 
Cape  Ril^  and  Beechey  Island.   Captain  Fenny  sUo  a- 

Jdored  the  Wellington  Channel  to  a  distance  of  80  du^ 
rom  the  mouth,  and  discovered  a  strait  bearing  to  the  so^ 
west,  which  he  named  Victoria  Channel.   Dr.  Rsi 
Commander  Pollen  also  eoodacted  expediti<ms  in  18A0. 

In  May,  1861,  the  Prince  Albert  a  smalt  vend,  " 
equipped  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Franldio^and  placed  aair. 
the  command  of  lib.  William  Kennedy.  The  Prince  Alte: 
pasaed  through  Lancaster  Soand,  and  wintered  it  Bitty  br 
m  R^ent's  J^let,  on  the  east  side  of  North  SomerwL  a 
Maiob,  166S,  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  M.  Bellot,  an  enterpciw 
young  French  naval  officer,  and  six  seamen,  travelled  mI^ 
ward  alonsthe  east  side  of  North  Sumeraet  till  theynscM 
Brentford ^y,  which  Uiey  asceruined  to  be  a  channel  as- 
necting  Regent's  Inlet  with  Victoria  Strait,  the  northern  [iR 
of  which  strait,  called  Peel  Sound,  enUtra  Bsrrow  SoiiL 
They  thus  discovered  a  third  North- Wert  Pasnge,  ai 
proved  that  North  Somerset  is  a  large  ialandj  separated  t» 
Boothia  Felix  by  the  Brentford  channel,  which  ther  awi 
Bellot  Strait,  aiid  found  to  be  16  miles  long  and  S  miln  ^ 
They  next  travelled  over  the  ice  of  Victoria  Strait,  lie 
over  Prince  of  Wales'  Land  dus  west  aa  far  aa  100*  W.loii^ 
thmi  northmrd  to  the  south-east  angle  of  OmmanDsr  Bifi 
then  eastward  to  Browne's  Bay  fai  Pod  Sound,  whmt 
following  the  eoast*line  northvmrd  they  uritred  at 
Walker.  They  naebed  the  Prince  Albeit  in  Batty  H 
May  30th,  after  an  absence  of  96  daya,  and  hiring  tnnllei 
on  foot  and  with  Bled(;es  1100  miles.  ^ 
Csptain  Inglefield,  in  the  small  acrew-ateamer  In^'* 
sailed  from  the  Thames  July  6th,  1662.  He  proceeded  ilta: 
the  east  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  entering  Whale 
foond  that  it  contained  two  large  openings  to  the  D«tl- 
esstward.  He  entered  Smitri's  Soand  at  the  head  of  Baffin  i 
Bay,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  attained  78*  35*  N.  bt 
where  he  found  himself  in  a  great  sea,  only  partially  cbcsO' 
bered  with  ice.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  violent  gale,  w 
afterwards  entered  Jones's  Soand,  which  he  penetrated  ton* 
W.  long.,  the  north  coast  there  suddenly  tendhig  to  tw 
north-wut,  whilst  the  sooth  dion  continued  its  diwftws 
westward  aa  for  aa  the  qre  eonld  nadi.  The  Isabel  ntanM 
to  England  in  November,  1668. 

A  aearehing  axpeditiein  under  Sit  Edward  Batdtw  «■* 
otttinlSSS.  Ho  proceeded  op  ifetWemn^CbtfUw)^ 
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vi]itmdiii76°6S'N.Ut-97*  W:loDg.  Whik  Im  enlo- 
i^jooi  wiUi  boats  and  tleqpw  lad  to  the  discowy  of  vanou 
eouti  ind  landi.  The  eaitani  ride  of  Wellin^n  Channel 
ns  Dimed  Nwth  Devon  j  the  western  ride  is  Coniwallis 
land,  whidi  is  sqwrated  1^  a  strait  from  Bathnrst  Land  still 
futher  welt  X  gronp  of  islands  in  78°  W  N.  lat.  was 
nanied  Victoria  ArchipeL^o.  On  the  SOth  of  May,  1803, 
Sir  E.  Belcher  fonnd  the  tea  open  in  the  latitude  of  J<HieB'« 
Stiut.  His  words  are,  "  Polar  Sea  as  br  as  the  eye  can 
nach."  The  gallant  yaong  Frmichman,  Lieutenant  Bellot, 
in  attempting  to  convey  the  government  despatches  from 
CipUin  IngleiSeld  to  Sir  E.  Beloier,  was  blown  from  the  top 
ot  a  hammock  of  ice,  and  was  drowned.  Sir  B.  Belcher^ 
Alft  were  liberated  from  the  ice  Joly  14,  1863,  and  he 
ntoiiwd  to  England  the  same  year.  In  160&-64,  Dr. 
Sm,  in.  the  Advance,  paaied  thrmdi  Smiths  Soand,  and 
melied78>43'N.hit. 

hi  October,  1854,  Ik.  Raa  ivtnnied  nddenly  to  England 
frnn  the  vkinify  of  BootUa  Felix,  for  the  pnipose  of  an- 
unnwing  to  the  British  government  that  ha  had  obtained 
Mw  nUca  which  had  belonged  to  Sir  John  Franklin's  com- 
pnion.  He  stated  that  he  had  met  with  some  Esqnimaax  in 
KUjr  Bay,  who  were  in  jwasessbn  of  watches,  silver  spoons, 
tetescopts,  and  other  tilings,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
i^icen  and  seuneD  of  tiie  Sreboa  and  Terror.  These  he 
porcbaaed,  and  brooght  with  him  to  England ;  and  he  stated 
ibit  the  Eaqaimaax  nad  informed  him,  that  in  the  spring  of 
ISfiO  tboQt  forty  of  the  ships'  «rewB  were  seen  (bat  not  by 
Dr.  Ru'h  informants)  near  the  north  shore  of  Kin^  William^ 
Land ;  that  they  were  dragging  a  boat  over  ibe  ie^  looked 
wn  sad  emaciated,  and  had  pnrebased  a  seal  of  tlie  natives. 
Tbs  two  expedittMOk  which  it  was  stated  the  A&niralfy 
intended  td  tend  out  in  November  18M  were  not  sent 
Uily  Frsnklitt  however,  chiefly  at  her  own  e^eose,  has  sent 
«at  aa  expedilioB  in  the  Fox,  nnder  the  command  of  C»tain 
M'Cliatook,  which  sailed  Irain  Aberdeui  on  the  1st  of  Jnly, 
1857. 

Hie  resnlt  of  all  these  searching  expeditions— of  which  we 
hn  oaly  ootieed  the  most  important — has  been  the  disco- 
my  of  ihree  or  four  passages  b^  which  the  Pucific  Ocean 
may  be  entered  from  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
fiom  the  Pacific,  namely,  by  the  west  coast  of  Baring  Island, 
bjtbe  east  coast  of  the  same  island,  through  Prince  of  Wales 
Strut,  by  R^nt^  Inlet  through  Bellot  Strait  into  Victoria 
Strait,  and  probably  also  by  Peel  Strait  into  Victoria  Strait. 
These  passages,  being  all  more  or  less  encnmbered  with  ice, 
nay  be  of  little  or  no  commercial  importance ;  bat  the  long- 
m^ht  North- Wast  PMsags  has  been  discovered,  many 
ntenrive  linaa  of  oosst  nave  also  been  tneed,  and  large 
t^nds  uid  countries  have  been  fonnd  and  partly  examined. 
Bnides  the  geographical  discoveries  which  nave  been  inci< 
•lentally  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  it  has  been 
aieerCained,  by  the  explorations  of  Deaae  and  SimpHOQ, 

Rat*,  and  Captain  M'Clare,  that  WoUaston  Land  and 
Victoria  Land  are  continaons,  forming  the  soath  coast  of  the 
Wgest  of  all  the  islauds  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  the  western 
boaodaiy  being  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait,  the  eastern  boundary 
Victoria  Strait  with  its  conUnuation  Peel  Strait,  and  the 
aurthem  boundary  Barrow  Strait.  The  northern  coait  of 
this  large  island  is  deeply  indented  near  the  eastern  end  by 
Onmuioey  Bay  and  Osborne  Bay,  so  named  from  the 
nplners.  North  Somerset  is  also,  as  has  been  st^ed,  a 
wpiaknd,  separated  bom  Boothia  Felix  by  Bellot  Strait, 
pmiottdy  called  Bcntford  Bay ;  whilrt  Boothia  Felix  has 

ascertainad  to  be  niutsd  to  the  American  continent  by 
u  iithmaa. 

la  many  parts  of  these  cold  regions  there  is  an  extraor- 
diuaiy  abundance  of  animal  life,  conxiating  of  moose-deer, 
l>u«i,ptatmigBn,  and  other  game.  In  1851,  Captain  M'Clure 
ny,  "  On  the  1st  of  Apnl  we  had  lOOOlbs.  of  venison 
wi^Dg  at  the  yard-arms ;    and  in  1803,  he  says,  **  A  supply 

gams  has  lieen  kfpt  up  daring  the  winter,  which  iu» 
euhted  us  to  issue  a  meal  twice  wofkly^"  It  setms  also  to 
have  been  sscertained,  that  north  of  Smith's  Sound  and  the 
Wellington  Channel  there  is  an  extenrive  Polar  Sea,  eom- 
pantively  unencumbered  with  ice,  which  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Kane  as  well  as  by  Captain  laglefield. 

NORTHERN  SOVEREIQNTY.  This  name  has  been 
tifto,  but  pcriiaps  not  definitely,  to  sn  extrarivs  tract  of 
ooantry  irttich  wss  snneud  in  1648  to  the  British  posses- 
■uns  in  Soath  Africa.  It  includes  tha  whole  of  the  territory 
*Mt  of  tJka  Dncbenbe^  MonntainLbetween  the  two  grMt 
ninto  of  the  Oaags  River,  the  Ky  Ganep  and  the  Na 


Chraep,  eunptiring  a  tringolar  arsn  ^  about  fiO,000  sqnus 
miles. 

The  Dradienbeij;  Mountains,  called  also  Oie  Quatblsmba 
Mountains,  run  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
Africa,  at  a  distuice  varying  from  60  to  90  miles  from  ihe 
shore.  They  rise  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  6000  feet, 
with  toweriof  peaks  and  rocky  ridges,  interrupted  only  by 
ravines  and  chasms,  and  thus  form  a  burier  almost  impass- 
able between  Kafi^aria  and  Natal  on  the  esMt,  and  ihe 
Northern  Sovereignty  on  the  weat.  A  secondary  range, 
called  by  the  natives  MalsU,  or  the  Pfsks,  runs  pullet  to 
the  principal  c^n,  at  no  great  distance  farther  inland  ;  and 
offints,  called  the  Wittebergen  and  Sneuwbergen,  extend 
westward  £rom  the  Drachenbeig  range,  snd  dose  in  tbs 
Northern  Sovereignty  on  the  sonUi. 

The  country  immediately  wast  of  the  mountain  ranges  is 
from  eOOO  to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
crarists  of  a  serin  oi  wide  plateau^  which,  sloping  gradually 
downwards  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  Vsu  River, 
terminate  in  plains  of  vast  extent,  sometimes  containing 
numerous  isolated  and  rocky  hills,  but  generally  quite  tl^ 
and  without  trees.  These  vast  wastes  are  for  the  must  part 
withont  a  ringle  human  inhabitant,  but  tSUtri  abundant 
means  of  subsistence  to  countless  herds  of  antelope,  qna^is, 
and  other  wild  animals.  All  the  rivers  f$\i  ultimately  i-ither 
into  the  Ky  Gareep  or  the  Nu  Oareep.  The  Ky  Oareep  or 
Vaal  River,  rises  between  86°  and  27'  S.  lat.,  29*  and  30^  E. 
long.,  about  fiOO  miles  W.  from  Delagoa  Bay,  in  an  interior 
range  of  mountains  bounding  the  great  plains  of  the  north, 
and  floura  west,  south,  snd  south-west  till  it  meeta  the  Nu 
Oareep.  The  Nu  Gareep,  or  CradodE  River,  rises  in  the 
Draehenberg  Mountains,  about  89"  S.  lat.,  30*  E.  l»ng.  It 
flows  south-west,  west,  and  afterwards  north-west,  till  It 
jam  the  Ky  Oareep.  Its  principal  affluent  from  the  north  b 
the  Caledon ;  from  the  south  it  recrives  the  Sturmberg  River, 
the  Oorlogs,  the  Zeekoe  River,  and  others  of  less  importance. 

This  portion  of  the  continent,  being  remote  from  the  sea- 
coast,  receives  its  rain  in  thunder-storms,  chiefly  during  the 
summer  months,  of  which  December  and  January  are  the 
hottest ;  and  there  heing  no  rain  during  Uie  rest  of  the  year, 
the  climate  and  soil  are  then  ctutnicteni>e<l  by  great  dryness, 
though  copious  dews  fall  at  n>ght.  The  smaller  rivers 
sre  dried  up,  snd  the  ponds  snd  lagoons  are  converted  into 
swamps. 

The  Wliite-Faced  Ante[me{  Antilape  aibifroiuXihe  Spring* 
Bok  (A.  euchon),  the  Ouu  {A.  Onu),  and  ine  Qua^g^  (EquuM 
Qua^a)  seem  to  be  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Thfy  are 
often  seen  in  countless  herds  covering  an  im  nense  extent  of 
Uie  plains,  mixed  with  other  spedes  of  the  antelope,  which 
are  less  numerous,  and  with  buffdoes.  Hytenas  are  abuad* 
ant  Lions  are  very  common.  The  hippopotamus  is  very 
common  in  the  lat;ger  rivers.  Ostriches  appear  on  the  great 
plains  in  considerable  numbers.  Timber  grows  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mouniainx,  but  not  in  the  plains.  Th«re  are  salt- 
lagoons  and  salt-marsheii,  and  some  of  the  pluns  are  covered 
with  an  incrustation  of  salt. 

The  white  population  is  estimated  to  be  about  6000,  who 
are  chiefly  the  residue  of  the  Dutch  farmenwho,  in  1836 
and  following  years,  emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
are  settled  in  villages  snd  in  small  croaps  near  the  rivers. 
The  nitive  popalation  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
IC0,O0O,  who  moatly  inhabit  tije  Malati  Mountains.  Tbs 
Bushmen  live  among  the  iaolate'l  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Gnquas,  who  are  a  mixed  breed,  arising  from  the  intemmrsa 
of  Europeans  with  the  natives,  are  in  mnriderable  numbers. 
They  are  mostly  settled  along  Uie  badia  of  the  Nu  Oareep 
and  of  the  Orange  rivers. 

The  colony  has  been  distributed  into  four  districts — Bloem 
Fontein,  Caledon  River,  Winbo^,  and  Vaal  River.  The 
principal  town  is  Bloetu  fontein,  situated  in  S9^  8'  S.  I»t., 
26°  £.  long.,  on  the  high  road  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Natal, 
it  is  about  380  miles  N.  from  Graham's  Town.  It  contains 
about  1000  inhabitants,  has  an  Episcopal  charch,  a  Wealevan 
Methodist  chapel,  and  barracks.  Smithfield,  Wmburgh,  and 
one  or  two  other  villages,  are  incout-iderable  places.  There 
are  three  or  four  misrion-stations  belouging  to  the  British, 
French,  and  Prussians. 

The  country  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  dieep  pastu- 
rage and  tlie  {nroduction  of  wool  The  climate  seems  to  have 
a  nvounUe  influence  on  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Snudl 
quantities  of  gM  have  been  found  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bmithfield. 

When  the  Dnteh  inhidntaaUi  of  the  Ci^e  Cohmy  em)p— '-I 
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from  it  in  1636  and  following  ywn,  they  Mttled  themselvtt 
at  first  in  T&rioas  parti  of  the  territory  which  in  now  nuoed 
the  Nortbon  Sovereignty.  In  1836  a  party  ef  them  webt  to 
Natal,  where  they  were  treacheroasly  murderecl  hy  the  wtf- 
rion  of  the  chief  Oiogaan.  [Natal,  &  SJ  When  the  Dutch, 
who  had  conqaered  the  Datives  and  declared  a  repablic,  were 
obliged  in  Uieir  turn  to  submit  to  the  Englidi  in  1843,  the 
greater  part  of  them  fled  into  the  Northern  Sovereignty, 
tofliy  Ibuided  the  village  galled  WJnbnig,  ud  pn>- 
daimed  a  new  Datdi  lepublio.  Idttk  nolioe  was  taken  of 
their  proceedings  till  th^  b^jan  to  e^el  irom  tbdr  Eums 
the  Iratch  &imen  who  continued  to  aolawvledM  the  British 
■apremacy,  and  in  1846,  under  their  leader  ^«toriaa,  nte- 
|>b}^  a  large  expedition  to  attack  Adam  Kok^  a  Orf qaa  coief 
in  alliance  with  the  British.  The  chief  ^^lied  to  the  colo- 
nial government,  and  two  regiments  were  immediately  sent 
to  his  assistance,  who  repalsed  the  revolutionaiy  Dutch  boera. 
On  the  1st  of  February  1848,  Sir  Har^  Smith,  with  Oie 
assent  of  the  well-affected  boers,  erected  the  whole  of  the 
territory  inclosed  by  the  Ky  Qareep  and  the  Na  Gareep  into 
a  Britisb  wlony.  This  led  to  another  cmtest,  in  which  Sir 
Hany  Smith  defeated  Fratoritu  and  his  adherents  on  the 
^th  of  AugDst,  184&  Ftetorina  fled  bevoud  the  Vaal 
BiTer,  and  the  majori^  of  the  boers  laid  aawn  their  anoa 
and  Bohmittad  to  the  British  MvenunanL 
NORWOOD.  [SuaaarJ 

KOSB,  one  of  the  oteniil  ^mrtorei  of  the  resplratoty 
mtem  and  the  oigan  for  the  smse  of  smell.  The  portion  of 
ute  note  by  which  odours  are  perceived,  lies  deep  back  in  the 
csvity  to  which  the  external  apertures  of  the  nosthhi  lead ; 
the  portion  which  is  jirominent  upon  the  Uee  serves  merely 
88  the  apparatus  for  inhaling  the  air  which  is  impregnated 
with  the  odoor.  The  most  essential  parts  of  the  oi^an  are 
the  olfsctoiy  nerves,  which  come  off  from  the  olfactory  bulbs 
of  the  brain  [BbairJ,  and  passing  through  nnmsrous  holes  in 
the  ethmoid  bon^  which  is  situ^ied  between  the  orbits  and 
above  and  behind  the  nostrils,  ramify  on  the  extended 
sorfaces  of  that  bone  and  the  turbinated  bones  which  form 
on  each  nde  the  chamben  of  the  noee.  The  suisitive  iw- 
minatiMU  of  the  nenrei  an  placed  on  tiie  swiiice  of  a  delicate 
and  very  vascular  memtoane  whtob  lines  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  nose,  and  which  u  ctowtantly  kept  moist  br  the  seeretion 
of  a  nnall  quantity  of  moeas,  in  which  the  odoriferous 
particles  are  eanght  and  for  a  time  retained. 

The  sense  of  smell  varies  conaideiably,  both  in  degree  and 
in  kind,  in  diffeient  animals.  It  ia  endenUy  possesswl  by 
insects  and  many  others  of  the  lower  animals,  bat  the 
organs  by_  which  they  exercise  it  are  unknown,  in  the 
higher  animals  its  degree  of  aeoteness  is  in  general  marked 
by  the  extent  of  lor&ce  of  the  ethmoid  and  torbinated  houes, 
over  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  distributed.  In  man 
this  surface  is  proportionally  Etnaller  than  in  other  animals, 
in  most  of  which,  oesidee  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  face,  it  ia  inereaaed  by  peculiar  bianchiiWB 
and  conrolntiona  ttf  the  thin  layen  of  the  bones.  Eaca 
species  has  also  tt  sense  of  smell  in  some  degree  peculiar  to 
itaelf ;  thus  hertdTorons  animala,  thoiujii  possessing  the  most 
delicaie  power  of  discerning  tiie  differences  of  vegetable 
odoors,  have  no  evident  facul^  of  diacriminatiiu  those  of  most 
animal  f nii^ijmpqg  j  whilo  thc  cmuvoni  on  tiw«ha  handi  caa 


scarcely  distingniah  any  others  than  the  Isst  Each  ipeds 
has  a  fine  sensibility  for  those  snbtitanoes  «'hich  aie  of  ibi 
greatest  importance  to  its  own  existence,  end  thu  oljtuu 
at  onot  a  knowledge  of  their  pre^tence  in  pUcn  concealed 
from  all  the  other  senses.  Mao  poBseases  the  senu  of  uull 
for  a  very  large  number  of  substances,  but  not  ia  a  Ttt; 
acute  d^ree  for  any  of  them.  The  difference  sfipean  |]h 
greater  between  him  and  other  animals  in  oonte^atuee  <( 
the  n^lect  of  the  exercise  of  this  icnae  ivhkh  it  comwR 
(except  for  particular  purposas)  in  civilised  aodety ;  bnt  Iki 
American  Indians  And  some  of  the  northern  Analic  tdUi^ 
by  their  ooostant  practice  in  hunting,  are  sud  to  ban  » 
quired  a  power  of  scent  soaroely  inferior  to  that  of  tin  dig, 

The  ol&ctoiy  nerve  is  appropriated  exdniivdy  Is  thi 
sense  of  smell,  and  is  incafMtble  of  peroeiviug  pain  or  mj 
other  sensation.  Of  the  peculiarities  by  which  in  dificnu 
jtVmitlif  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  only  certain  odoui,  «t 
know  no  more  than  of  the  nature  of  those  odours  thenuelw, 
of  whose  existence  we  have  no  other  evidenoe  tbsa  Itat  i 
the  sense  which  they  affect. 

The  sense  of  smell  serves  as  sn  adjonct  to  thst  of  tnu, 
and  is  subservient  in  most  instances  to  the  suue  pnrpgit,  U 
providiiu  proper  and  avoiding  injurious  food  for  tba  law- 
nance  of  Uio  body.  By  many  animala  seek  out  tba 
food,  and  all  select  from  that  whuk  they  obtain }  and  miA 
of  that  oompoand  aenaatiffli  which  m  rqpid  u  um  ii 
really  due  to  the  smell,  as  for  inrta&ce  the  aensatioa  of  tbt 
flavour  of  aromatic  substances,  which  ia  completely  lott 
closing  the  nostrils  while  we  are  eating  them. 

For  the  full  perception  of  odours  it  is  neceaaaiy  that  llit 
particles  charged  with  them  should  be  drawn  with  mt 
force  into  the  nose,  and  we  may  stand  for  some  time  in  i 
very  strongly  smelling  atmosphere  without  perceiving  it  if 
we  breathe  only  through  the  mouth.  The  most,  scats  »eiia- 
tion  is  obtained  by  the  sudden  inhalation  of  a  large  quntit;, 
or  by  a  Buece>«ion  of  short  and  quick  iuspirations. 

NOTONECTA,  a  genua  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  fuulj 
&fdrMoHM,  of  the  order  Bemiplmt.  N,  jfaiuv,  ^ 
Water>Boatmaa,  is  one  of  our  commonest  insecta  It  i) 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  swina  vpoa  ita  back  in  oi^ 
the  better  to  anae  its  prey. 

NUNSATON.  rWABwmEaEiui.1 

NUSSIERITE.  TUiKBRALOoy.&l.] 

NUTRIMENT,  NUTRITION.  [Foon,  &  B;  TtMO) 
OaoANio,  iS*.  2.1 

NYCTAGINACE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  Hypogpra 
Exogenous  Plants,  belonging  to  Liudley's  ChenopodAi  Alii- 
ance.  They  have  a  tuhuhir  often  coloured  calyx,  ^^'^ 
separates  from  ita  base,  the  latter  becoming  a  hard  spoiiou 
pericarp.  The  species  are  annuals  or  perennials  often  with 
fleshy  roots,  or  shrubs  or  trees  usually  articulated  it  ii» 
tumid  nodes.  MirabUU  dichotoma,  the  Man.-el  of  Pent  d 
our  gardens,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order.  H. 
Jalc^  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  pbatjiel^ 
ing  tiue  jalap.  This  however  is  a  mistake.  [Coktuti)- 
LAOBJB.}  The  roots  of  the  |^ta  this  wder  are  f^nllj 
purgative.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer  pans  of  iIm 
world  in  either  hemisphere.  They  are  trofnoal  or  snbtropial 
The  order  is  related  to  PUj^ffonaeta^  AmaramtacuK, 
(^amabimuta.  ItooiitBii»14geasiiaitdaboiitl008p>^ 
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OAKlKCfflAH,  or  WOKIKOHAU  [Bww»] 

OAT.  [AvniA.] 

OATH.  The  pririlam  long  Mijoyed  bjr  Qndwn,  Mojh- 
Tun,  ud  8«pann8t«,  of  giving  their  crideiiM  npoa  Hlenw 
declaration,  b  bj  the  Cgnunoa  Zav  Ihroeedim  Aot,  1B64> 
alra<)ed  to  all  vltoMSM,  wb»  eoiucieiitioBi^  object  to  b« 
nronk  A  wilAilly  ftjm  dedanden  in  all  Uioee  caiee  io- 
ydivm  the  party,  1^  the  pnmaieii  of  the  iMa(e»  in  the 
penalty  u  vilfal  petjniT. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  impoctm 
ti  olitaiinBg  aa  ipeeifie  and  complete  an  Heowi  m  wac- 
tictUa  of  the  piniiiti  and  emplojnwiHi  U  flM  inhtbuaBt* 
of  thii  eoontiTJua  long  bean  TBoopiised ;  aad  in  ««di  decrat- 
Bial  cBBBH  of  the  pwiert  cectny  it  haa  been  ttUiopted,^ 
wiA  eoBitantly  inereaM^  eiEoBti  aftar  giaatvr  foUaqat  ud 
pcsdnoD^— toaacertainthaqudMraaA  ptopoitini  of  the  per- 
■001  eogaged  in  agrienUnre,  aonioefee,  toe  Tarieof  taam, 
mtinftrUiree,  and  fuSemkmB.   In  the  ennineiatiooa  of  1811 
ud  tfiSl,  inqairiea  wan  inetitnted  oa  to  how  mnffinmlm 
were  eaiployed  in,  or  maintained  b3r,af^eiiltafe  ;  how  laany 
I17  tndt  or  mannfcctMea ;  and  how  many  which  could  not 
M  brouht  under  either  of  theae  decignationB.   The  aiuwen 
to  thaas  inqairiea  were  given  with  tdenUe  fallneae.   In  1881, 
it  wu  ras^Ted  to  aacertain,  ao  far  aa  coald  be  doM,  the  00- 
eopttioQ  of  everj  male  adoU  twentj  yean  of  age  or  npwardi. 
On  that  oeeasioa  a  fmn,  omtaining  a  list  of  one  bantvad  dif- 
faest  tradea  and  bandiciafia,  bwog  tboae  moat  e<«timon]y 
anied  on,  waa  fn^ahed  to  the  oreraeeia  in  each  pariBh  or 
pUce  nqidiad  to  piaks  a  aapaiat*  ntoin.  to  be  fillad  op  with 
the  mniber  of  aiales  aged  twen^  and  npwarda ;  and  the 
orcneen  wan  anthoiiaed  to  add  to  the  liat  neb  additional 
tndea  as  were  notineladed  in  the  printed  fomu   Bat  man^ 
nomsliea  ud  imperSictions  arose  ont  of  tbia  i^an ;  and  it 
was  therefore  reaolTed,  in  1841,  that  the  ansmerator,  instead 
of  aiiog  a  prepared  list  of  one  bandred,  or  any  other  definite 
onmber  of  trades,  ahoold  insert  each  man's  description  of 
iumxelf  opposita  bis  name.   This  led  to  lome  ctirioas  resnlta. 
Id  the  more  important  maiiufactares,  the  anbdiriBions  of 
Itbonr  entered  in  Oie  achednles  were  so  minnte,  that  there 
veie  no  leaa  than  1226  distinct  heads  of  employment  (some 
of  them,  it  ia  trne,  identical)  in  the  cotton  mannlietaFes  of 
lancashire ;  in  1631  the  ennmemtora  bad  entered  only  598 
the  whole  of  the  coontry.   In  .like  mannar*  tbia  London 
oenpetions^  ^ven  aa  4S0  in  1831,  were  767  in  1841 ;  and 
the  occnpationa  of  Oreat  Britun  became  dmilarly  increased 
Etom  698  to  877. 

Jo  1851,  to  naetfae  words  of  the  Begistrsr-Oenatal,  to  whom 
he  management  of  the  censns  of  that  year  waa  entmsted, 
'  it  waa  considered  important  to  extend  the  inaniry,  so  as  to 
haw,  as  nearlj  aa  was  practicable,  the  nnmber  01  mea,  women, 
lad  children  in  evei^  trade  and  profession ; "  and  it  was 
ttrther  held  to  be  desiiable,  notwithBtandins  the  great  addi- 
iooal  labour  entailed  in  abstracting  and  ti^oWing  tfae  result^ 
not  only  to  t^e  ont  the  nnmber  of  persons  of  each  sex  in 
lefa  ocenpation,  bnt  Uie  numbers  at  each  qoiniiaennial  {wriod 
f  age :  for  withont  this  infbmation  the  relattTe  aaliUirity  of 
le  profeasiona,  and  a  great  variety  <d  inqtortant  ^oestions, 
tnnot  be  detomined.'*  The  resnfts  of  the  inqninea  insti- 
lled are  mnbodied  in  abnll^bnt  vezy  able  report,  drawn  np 
r  the  Begistimr-Oeneral,  which  examines  the  snbjeet  as  a 
hide  and  in  detail  from  varions  points  of  view,  and  in  nn^ 
eroos  elaboraCa  tables  preeMita  the  reottlta  aa  dlgestad  after 
mt  ailloant  of  labonr  and  oeosideEation. 
We  proceed  to  exhibit  aomo  of  tha  nsalta  obtHsait  w- 
Eting  such  as  will  Ulntnta  variMa  iadwferiii  phma  of 
itisn  popolation. 

In  looking  at  the  tables  with  regard  to  tiM  mora  gananl 
lolts,  there  are  many  interesting  psrtienlaia  which  be«oov 
vdoped.  Here  is  one.  The  total  population  for  Ifi$l,  in 
real  Britain  and  the  small  adjacent  iahada,  is  aat  down  at 
,9SQ,477,  of  whom  10,283,668  an  males,  and  10,736,919 
Bala.  One-lialf  of  this  total  is  10,479,738.  Now  this  is 
aoat  exactly  identical  with  the  nambar  aO/U6JtSd)  of 
9se  aet  dcnm  nndat  soma  dopestic  aj^elUtioo,  aa  wife, 
dow,  dangfatar,  {[laDd-dauUcr,  sutar,  wace,  aon,  gauidaon,  i 
fftber,  B^>hew,  child  wider  taitioB  at  hon»,  dim  Vnder 


tnltlon  at  mAwmA  ;  that  persona  to  whom  no  oeenpation 
whatever  is  attributed,  bnt  wbp  are  r^mled  as  dependent  on 
the  head  of  the  bnulv  for  eupport.  Regarded  in  this  light, 
therefore,  jost  one-haU  of  the  population  have  nothing  and 
do  notbiflit  to  earn  a  livinf^ ;  they  are  the  home-membei^  of  a 
fiunily ;  they  may  asaiat  u  domeatis  labonrs,  bat  they  dp 
not  work  at  monoy-^ttijiK  en^oymMita.  Then  an  then 
left  half  the  population,  wno  either  possess  wealth  idready 
aeeamalatod,  ot  exercise  their  hands  and  beads  in  the  so- 
qniaftieo  tA  wealtii ;  <rf  this  half,  one  moiety  can,  with  a 
sear  wprovdt  to  cptieetaaw,  be  Avidad  &ito  five  equi  parts, 
thr- 


Aboat  1.000.000  doBwtle  Mrmt«. 

1,000/100  employMl  ia  prcfiriiiB  the  BstaeWs  lav  ixtm, 
„     1,000,000  oDMlored  fa  nuking  inm. 
H    1,000^  otdowy  ^lUnltanl  Uboasn  (qvbiX 
„  l,00(^M»e(berMrm^maleaB4iBMle,UvbigbrftnnaBl 
flaw  opsntioaSa 

Hoat  of  these  nambein  are  slightly  over  the  miUina.  If 
we  suppose  the  two  ndllioos  of  fumeta,  nasien^  gardenera, 
and  in-door  and  oat^eor  farm  servants  of  ev«y  kmd,  to  t>e 
all  em^oyed  in  raising  food  (and  tliis  ia  not  such  a  wide  de- 
partore  firom  the  tnith  as  to  vitiate  each  general  resnlta  as 
we  have  now  in  view)  it  brings  na  to  this  condaaion:  <^  the 
total  popalation,  ahoat  31,000,000,  there 


Of  hrnHj  depeaAcati,  ba^hiC  no  definlto 

occupation  =  iboat  saabalf. 

Of  penou  nippljiag  Iroii,  fosdt  er  4^ 

nestle  Hnisa.  .  aa  ataat  eaa  taartw. 

Of  paiMw  Mflafod  ia  all  other  eccapa- 

tuns     .....      .  s  aboat  •■»^esrter. 

When  the  ConuQlssioqarB  c^me  to  prepare  their  vast  tables 
of  the  diatribntkn  of  oempatfons  in  the  respective  diviumia, 
coontiea,  diatrietib  and  towns,  they  had  to  deteipMne  how 
many  different  occopations  shonld  be  given  ^l  each  tiUile. 
If  the  vrtiolfl  1067  occopations,  presently  to  be  admted  to, 
for  males  had  been  tabalated  for  each  and  ^1  of  the  topo- 
graphical seetioBB,  the  volnmes  would  have  been  nomerona 
and  bulky  iMytmd  all  radurance,  the  labour  and  expense 
enonnonsty  great,  and  the  practical  valae  very  qoesUonable. 
Hie  list  was  therefore  weeded.  Several  occupations  were 
omitted  which  are  vply  THy  limited  in  their  iop<wraphical 
distributionj  and  all  were  omitted  in  which  tfae  tot^nopiber 
of  persona  is  very  small.  Different  degrees  of  miijutenesa 
were  adopted,  aiccordi|ig  to  the  nature  of  the  tables.  Thu^ 
one  table,  for  tjje  whole  itf  Oreat  Britain,  ^vea  all  t)ie  1067 
occnpationa  in  aJphabatiigal  order,  distipgnishiog  tba  woAera 
who  are  above  ud  thoaa  wb»  an  buow  StO  yean  of  ngt,  bat 
not  diatingniahipg  the  sexea.  Another  taue  jjivea  die  aama 
occupations  in  i^aasiied  instead  ot  alpbabeiieiU  order,  dia- 
tinguishipg  the  ages  to  still  sreMer  minuteness,  and  also  dia- 
tingnidiing  the  sexes.  Another  tables  gnng  as  low  down  bi 
claaaification  as  aab-elaases,  ahowa  ia  respeet  to  these  tUe 
ratio  or  percMtage  of  males  under  SOj  males  era  20,  femalea 
under  00,  and  femalea  over  90 :  this  ia  done  with  a  vle«f  laf 
exiiibiting,  ip  a  broad  and  gmez^  way,  the  «ctent  of  fssttle 
labonr  and  of  juvenile  labour  in  Omit  Britiun.  Laatiy;  h 
fourth  table,  er  rather  group  of  tablaa,  gives  the  eeeopattaHa 
of  the  people  in  all  the  IS  fiviaiaiB  m  Oreat  Brit^  jp  iai 
the  counties,  in  all  tiie  0S3  Be^stntion  Diatricts,  u4 
of  the  prindpal  towna.  ■  ' 

We  proceed  now  to  ^ve  aomo  idenof  Mtorf  «!■  th 
eUaeifltetion  adopted.  '  ' '  "" 

The  primary  «viaian,  it  nuat  be  andenlbtfd,  It'tittdlV 
grenpe  or  elaaaea  of  paaons  having  definfte  *odtiipBtlMiB,'Mfd 
theae  an  again  divided  into  01  sub-eUssM,  latiM  lillwi^ 
4ve  (o 9  dasa  Ml u  average.   TbMH^  -  "  '^ 


L  Ptnom  Mmed  1h  iU'^Me- 
ral  or  Ipiiav '  ^MMflMnMi' 
Iks  aMWfyi'"' ' 
I.  NalWialgDipntaaaott  i>' 

.1   ft  |<asal«f*qii»«st-.i- . 

...  18.  A«Jf«»fNn»Rpi«ii  ...I 


•  "'ftMMqfiiWssMttyJ'- 

1  IL  ifnajw""'   '  ■■  •'  1 

I. .      ^wjK'  •    !■  ■  '■>  '■  )  » 
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1.  Clei^mra  and  niniitan. 
9.  iMwjtn. 

3.  Phytidant  ud  mrgeau. 

4.  Church  oBan. 

6.  Law  cUriiif  court  officen. 
6.  Cbnniata  and  nugicsl  in- 
rtrument  nukcn. 
XT.  PvmM  tHffOfti  ti»  Ukn^ 
turtfjine  (uU,  «md  aeuwv. 
1.  Authon. 

5.  ArtUu. 

S.  Sdeiitiflc  pmoBt. 
4.  Teachen. 
T.  AnoM  rthmud    enfy  at 
ekildrwm,  or  nlatimt  mtd 
tekohn. 
1.  Son,  neiihew,  &0. 
3.  ScboluB. 
TI.  J'moiu  engaged  in  alter* 
loMMy,  wthing,  and  per- 
forming pernnal  cffieea  for 


1.  In  bovdinf  Bud  lodgiiif. 

2.  In  attendance. 

8.  In  providin;  drsa. 
TIL  Pftoiu  vko  6«y  or  acU, 

Iceqt,  let,  or  lend  moiuy, 
htiuiet,  or  good*  of  varum 
kinde. 

VIIL  Penone  engaged  m  the 
emwyoneg  tf  mem,  mtimab, 
goode,  amd  mttmgm 
1.  On  nilwajL 

3.  On  roadt. 
S.  On  caoftli. 

4.  On  teas  and  Ann, 

5.  Wtrebouiemcn. 

6.  Heitenpn. 
IX<  Pertone  pouemng  or  worh- 

img  tk»  land,  omd  engaged 
in  gromng  grain,  frtute, 
gratiee.  mimaU,  and  oOur 
produete, 

1.  In  fields  and  putuni. 

3.  In  wood*. 
8.  In  gaidena. 

X  Pereone  engaged  aboM  ani- 
maU. 

XI.  Pereone  engaged  in  art  emd 
metJumieal  jwAMrimifc 
1.  In  booka. 
a.  InplaTa. 

5.  la  mii». 

4.  In^ctnna. 

6.  In  earring  and  tfurOb 
6.  In  ahom  and  gmmet. 
7-  In  pluii  tnd  deiigni. 

8.  In  medali  and  diet.  . 

9.  Id  watdiM  aad  fUki^ 

phieal  inatnmKnta. 
10.  In  ansa. 


11.  Inmachinei. 
13:  iDcarriagaa. 
18.  InhanMM. 

14.  Inihipa. 

15.  In  honea. 

16.  In  impletneott, 

17.  In  chemicals. 

XII.  Permne.mMiig  —  J  deal- 
tN^m  ofiwialtiioifaMH; 

1.  Aalmal  food. 
3.  Bonet,  henu^dke. 

3.  SkiDi. 

4.  Feathen  and  qullli. 
8.  Hair  and  fur. 

6.  WMd. 

7.  Silk. 

XIII.  PerwomtfBOilniigmiMt- 
ing  in  v^eiabU  eiAeUmm. 

1.  Vegetable  food. 

3.  Drink*  and  atimulaata. 

8.  Gomaaidnaini. 

4.  Tfastor. 
8.  Bark. 

6.  Wood. 

7.  Wood  foniltttrab 

8.  Wood  utenula. 

9.  Wood  took. 

10.  Cane,  nuh,  ftraw. 
11  Honp. 

12.  Flax,  cotton. 

13.  I^per. 

XIV.  Pertoni  w>tiing0iddeti- 
ing  in  mimerale. 

1.  Cnl. 

X  Stone  and  ehj. 

8.  EarthramnL 

4.  Obw. 
$.  Salt 

6.  Slatei^ 

7.  Freeioni  •bUNL 

5.  GoU  and  rihor. 

9.  Cof^.  . 

10.  Tin. 

11.  Zinc 
IS:  Lead. 

It  nixed  netalc 

14.  Iron  and  ite^ 

XV.  Laiomvn  md  otken — 
hraaukoflahemrmidi^ktd. 

1,  lAbonnn. 

3.  Other  penua. 
XTL  PertoM  ef  raeJs  or  pr^ 
pertg,  net  relumed  mder 

 am  <^ike  or  oeeapalioiL 

XTIL  Penone  enpforled  6y  the 
oommwify.tnia  tf  no  ipeci- 
jled  oeeupaiion. 
{.  Living  on  diaiitj  and  latea. 

2.  Frieenen. 

8.  Tagtanti. 


The  above,  it  mut  be  remombend,  ore  the  91  tDb-ckiaea 
.  of  maU  ooenpaUom.  The  mb-duiee  of  fmale  occupations 
■re  not  quite  ao  nmneroiu,  and  diftr  a  little  (bat  only  a  little) 
in  deotgnationi. 

Tbe  17  olavsas,  or  91  lub-cIaiiM  are  faitlior  subdivided 
into  no  1«m  tban  1057  ocenpaucna  or  amploynient^  ^viog 
an  ETeti^a  of  aboat  twalvt  to  eadi  mb>«lui,  or  nxty-two  to 
Moh  daiii.  Thew  u*  oceapitiona  for  maloi  only ;  bat  there 
ii  a  wpuato  dawification  for  femalee,  ameumng  to  746 
■m^oymenta.  These  sroi  of  coone,  in  some  raine  identical 
viu  tioae  of  men,  in  other  cases  nearly  alike  bat  di^reotly 
namedf  while  in  otheta  tliey  are  wholly  distinct  and  feminine 
in  their  ohanetar. 

Ifany  of  the  elattet  canDot  be  rightlv  onderstood  until  the 
■ib-etsases  into  which  they  are  divided  have  been  examined ; 
aod  dven  then,  there  are  two  or  three  against  which  grave 
doabt»  mi^t  be  orged,  as  to  the  principle  whereon  the  aggre- 
gation hu  been  determined.  Claaaea  4,  6,  and  11  are  wwe 
nor*  adverted  to.  This,  however,  ia  a  matter  on  which  opi- 
ninu  will  inavitaUy  cluh  ;  for,  where  offloee  and  employ- 
nania  diffir  one  mni  another  by  imparBeptible  gradation^ 
and  whraa  each  one  may  be  regaidod  under  manya^wcts,  no 
me  can  determine  which  ia  tt«  cfaunfieatioi :  wa  can  <mly 
adopt  a  elassi&eation,  convanient  aooording  to  the  nawa  of 
liim'«4io  makaa  it.  The  wnuaiaaionef^  nr  inatano^  made 
elasa  6  to  coB^riaa  '*  people  who  are  prineipally  onf^lgad  in 


lodging,  entertaining,  attendiiig,  or  pmUJog  aridn  «l 
dress,  so  aa  to  be  brongfat  much  into  panoail  eootid 
with  thooe  iriiom  tbey  aem.*'  Thia  i«a«  well,  ia  Mbr 
aa  it  providaa  a  chain  of  connection  aawng  em^lafaaiit 
which  relate  espeeiaUy  to  the  pertomj  bnt  tbe  lab-cluMi 
give  it  an  nnsaiisfKctory  effect ;  for  we  should  haidl;  a* 
pect  inn-keepera,  coffee-honoe  keepers,  eating-hooN  k>«i«, 
lodging-^onae  keepers,  domeatie  servants,  iDn-flMTiDtB,Budtf . 
takers,  dresfr-makers,  ahoe-makera,  ombielU-mskei^ 
gatherers,  and  wasfaer-womeu,  to  be  all  indnded  ia  oae  dai, 
as  the^  here  ue.  Again :  class  4  comprises  "  tbe  poei,tbt 
hiatonan,  the  painter,  the  acolptor,  the  mnwaan,  ue  anb- 
tect,  and  the  natnnd  philooopher,  as  w«U  as  U»  pnif»«a 
and  teachen  of  literature  and  eeienoe ; "  while  6am  U  c» 
priass  "  those  engaged  in  tbe  higher  clasa  of  nechawulisl 
chemical  arts  ;  tbey  are  intimately  eMinect«d  with  aniMatj 
man  of  sdesce,  from  «4wm  ihvf  fraqaentl^,  either  dindi 
or  indirectly,  derive  mateiiala,  divaction,  or  in^iiatka ;  tktj 
noltiplv  copies  of  original  wotka.**  Now  this  saalya  ha 
evIdenUy  been  mneb  studied  and  elabonUad  by  thacMBB- 
aioneia;  bat  it  leads  to  atrange  reaulta  when  wcdudoKii 
detul ;  fbr  we  find  the  mnsic-maiiter  in  one  cdai  »ltk 
moaieian  in  another,  the  painter  in  one  and  tbe  snpmt  a 
another,  the  architect  in  one  and  the  aorveyor  io  a- 
other;  while  pnblishets,  printers,  actors,  manduu,  a- 
gtavers,  carvers,  modellers,  showmen,  civil  wgineen,  [ai- 
tem-desigDers,  die>8uikars,  watch-makeri,  gnnsmitla,  st- 
chinista,  coach-makers,  saddlers,  shipwrights,  bnilden,  wb» 
wiigbta,  dyers,  acoorers,  calenderen,  and  chunic&l  ididiIk 
torais,  are  all  thrown  together  in  one  dass.  TheBbowiiMa.ik 
civil  en^eer,the  pablisher,  the  dyer — here  ia  an  odd  gnnjitf 
Taking  the  1067  oecopatioos  tor  males,  jnst  as  iktj  uu 
in  the  clasnSed  tables,  the  highest  nnmbm  are  the  foUovu^ 
comprinng  those  exceeding  40/)00  persons  in  each  em^ 
mant: — 

AgrieQltBrd  Ubonnm  ....  1,006.7U 
lAbenreia  (andcSned)     .       •       .    ■  3fi7,t71 

FaraMtt  27i.67C 

Shoemakeia  243,0^2 

Farm  aemnta,  indoor  ....  235,343 
Cotton  apianen  and  weavers     .       .    .  223,613 

Coaluinen  2J  6.366 

Carpesten  182,5^ 

lUlors  135,028 

Blaeksmilbs  112.181 

Hatona  101,391 

Forteri  and  meaMngeis    >      .       ■    .  97,643 

Merchant  teamen  89,'J0£ 

Woollen  ipinnen  and  weavera  .  >  .  86,649 
DoowUle  ■ermnto       ....  79,61i 

aaideaeiB  78,463 

OtuoffS  68.342 

*     Butcher*  63,913 

Flumbora,  punteit,  and  ^saeis  .  .  6'i,431 
Cannon  ud  driven .       ....  £6,353 

Baketa  35,663 

Worated  ipinneiB  and  weavers  ■  .  .  31,163 
Engineeta  and  msdiiidBtB  .  .  .  48,<I5I 
Klk  Ipinnen  and  weaven  .  .  .  45,169 
Clerka  (commercial)  ....  4V4l 
Among  female^  of  80  years  of  age  and  Dpvaidi,  tki 

highest  nnnU>en  ^aced  oppoute  definite  occapatuHii  vt'^ 

fofiowing^— 

DeeaeatiesmiilsdtBnsl)  .      .  401,950 

WlliMn   203,4.17 

Cotton  aplnaera  and  wesveis     .      .      .  143,313 
Waaherwomen  and  nanglos       •      •  .  136,583 
Fkm  aervants,  in-door     ....  67,533 
y         oot-door       .      >      .   .  36,067 

These  nnmbna,  however,  mnrt  not  be  used  for  snjr  ii^ 
rential  purpose,  withoat  taking  otheia  belonging  to  anp'*^' 
ments collaterally  connected  with  them.  Tba^  the  40Ii^ 
^eaera/  servanu  do  not  ioclnde  about  200,000  oihennt 
enter  themselves  under  the  more  specific  desigoatiovt- 
hoosekesper,  housemaid,  cook,  nurse,  and  inn  serrut ;  ^ 
80^437  milliners  are  irres^ive  of  140,000  stanutitwi 
and  needlewomen  of  other  lands ;  and  so  in  other  Jj 
must  also  be  botna  in  mind,  in  respect  both  of  tba  ia»f" 
the  famale  Ests,  that  tba  highest  nombais  afe  attacked  m 
deaignationa  which  aza  rather  degreea  of  xelatioDAip  tB» 
oomtpationa.   For  instance,  wo  find 

Wive*  <oot  otberwiaa  ajwetfied)      .      .  %681>SN 
Ohildrai  and  relatieM  St  hone,  ditto     .  4.745,^17 
ChildrsBwhe  attend  aebsol,dUta*     .  .  UW' 
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Hera  we  bsTS  at  once  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  popa- 
lalion  entered  nnder  thiee  heading*,  excloding  eveiythiiig  uke 
abuuMtt  dangoatiop. 

At  a  anmiDBiy  of  zendU  relating  to  occnpationa  generally, 
vitbont  regard  to  ag^  le^  or  topographied  diatribstion,  it 
may  Iw  prdStaUa  to  give  the  aniwna  taUt,  containing  the 
Cooimisdiooera'  own  enameratioa  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  108  avocations  in  Great  Britain,  comprising  all 
those  for  «r  in  respect  of  which  the  nnmbera  exceed  10,000 : 
mete  domeitic  relationship,  such  as 'wife," widow,*  &c.  is 
not  here  taken  into  account ;  all  are  '  occnpationa,*  in  the 
nsnal  meaning  of  that  word— mala  or  female,  adnlt  or 
javenlle. 

OoGDPATioifs  in  OaKAT  BaiTAiN,  and  NouBia  of  PaaBons 
engaged  in  them  (ananged  in  the  ordex  of  the  Ntunben), 
is  1861 


jtnlmltanl  Uwom, 

knd  

DomodtMrmt  . 
CMtoB,  adloo,  Miuiftatne, 

flMd)  

Fanw,  imurtir  ... 
Boot  and  ibM  nukn    .  . 
MilUner,  rliriMStir. 
Coal-BiliMr    .     .     ■  • 
GupwMr,JalHr 
Aimjaadaaxf    •     •  • 

TtSkM  

WaAmonu^  nsa^v, 

■wnitT-bMpw 
TeoIlM  doth  BMndMm 
flUk  tauiafcatan  • 
BtaokMBllb. 

Vorattd  Mmbston  ■  . 
ltami,pwriK  . 
llMOfw,  yartu,  anuA- 

boy  

Umn,  flu  niBBlutar*  ■ 
eatmiii  Cwwhuit  httIm) 

•B  ahon  «  1b  Brltlah 

poru  .... 

Gnear  

Gardaaar  .... 
IroB  ■■naftghita,  mwMar, 

foondar  .... 
laakMiMT,  Ueenaad  rietnal. 

lar.  bMMtaao-kaapar 
SMiBStraM,  auituktr 
Briektajrar  .... 
Barchar,  laaat  ailaiwia 
Umb  [atoAlBc)  BBSttho* 

tara  

SebooKBiMte.  laiitw  . 
Lmb  luaiifkelim  ■ 
FIuBlHr,palBUr,gUalar  . 


CanBBi^  caaSm,  tattm, 
diByaa  .... 

(ABfWMUB  .... 

Urapor  (llaM  mA  wooITaa). 

SBi^aa  and  ■atfrine 
nakar .  . 

CcMBiMralal  daik 

CBbioBt-Bukar,  opboliltNt 

TeadMBT  (ndoaaX  lonni. 


Fiabar-BBB, ' 
Boat,  tBtrga,  flw^  voana  . 

Millar  

EBrthBBwas  punnfae 

tara  

Sawyar  .... 
KaUwBT  laboartr  .  .  ■ 
Sua«-plalt  luiiuilhutu  . 
Brick  nakar,  daalar  . 
Oovofnment  elvU  MrrlOB  . 
KAwkar.  Mdlar  ■  . 

iriMatwiithl  . 

Obrrcr  

8lMvfc«apar  (bnaab  nda* 

fiaad)  .... 


1^791 

80s,7er 
S7Mai 
»«r,m 
sights 

nn,m 
mjm 

ua/m 

uuro 

11S,77« 
104,061 
101,4U 

101.4Sfi 
08^ 


80,306 

nm 
mm 

«r.98B 

mjtu 

turn 
«M» 

66,081 

48^184 

48fi&> 
43,780 
40,887 

njm 

Slut 

8^48 
84,806 
81,069 

61.168 
30,963 
80068 


fl»,8» 


ArMaf. 


Horaakaapar,  siooa  (not 
doBMatb),  Joakar  .  . 
Mall  aiana&aiBW 
Iron  mlnar  .  ... 
Prtntar  .... 
Nvraa  (aot  danaaUe  iMw 

vaat)  

BUpwrtgbt,  lUpbulUaT  . 
Stoaa  quamar 

j-kaoMkiapec  •  . 
■Inar      .  • 


Bttaw  hat  tM  btaaat 


Coopar.  .... 
WatehaaadodtMte  . 

BiBwar  

Olargyiaaa  of  EMUAad^ 

Clnmh  .  .  .  .1 
riiiliataiiiriliiaBllinmlB  I 

taiar  ) 

Seek  laboBiar,  4oek  and 

baAaaraatfUa 

Folka  

Plutanr  .... 
'T I  rail  n  nan  iMn.  WOTIB  . 
Saddlar,  haiaiia  laihar 
Batiar,  bat  laaBB&otBia  . 
Ceaehmaa  (aot  foaaaHa 

aamat),  giasi^  poMlMr . 
Iaw  Clark  .... 
Caaoknukac  . 


DrvfglBt  .  .  _ 
HanfMOB,  apallMaair  .  ■ 
TiBBiliiar  .  .  •  ■ 
aiaawAalBTB  •  ■ 
CoaUtMTar,  eoat  labnuar  .  ■ 
OieaDcnear,  fralMiar  . 
MobUd  naBafiutttta  .  . 
ConlbctiODar  .  .  . 

Tinman,  tinker,  tin  plate 

worker  .... 
StaTmakar  .      ■  . 

btdleltor,  attaraort  wiUir 

tothaaigBat  . 
Dyai;  aoeatar,  aaliadinr  ■ 

Curnor  

BoIUar  .  .  .  • 
VWBtaUlff  .  .  .  . 
Ualr-diaaaer,  wte.aatar  . 
Coal  merebuit,  dealer 
QIaM  Bianafiuttnra .  .  . 
Caipet  aad    ntg  bubi^ 

ActBIB  .... 

CMdaaltk.  allTatMBUh .  . 
BnM  flMBder.  Bealtei^ 

BiaanAeLare  . 

Haltatar  

BaokUMer.  . 
RaUmr    nfllM^  aUA, 

aiaHoa  maatar  .  .  . 
Beadlabooivr  .  .  . 
Wtaaaad  wVMt  Mnliant . 
PlahnoBcair  . 
Mendiaat  .... 
Bibbon  BiaBBlaotnra  . 


«0.408 

noes 

tsjsa 
wuai 

88.468 
8WB 
S1L680 

uluw 

10.087 

8,M4 

1M8S 
ULS48 
17.880 
17,861 
17,686 

a<,»76 

16,698 
16,680 
llOBO 

ujm 

1B,I«S 

14,401 
14,416 

Hsn 

IfOBS 
18^ 

18,770 
18,880 

laSBS 
11.964 
19^ 
1UI8 
19,606 
19;178 

iajon 
Ufloe, 

11,467 
11,818 

11,990 
11,160 

10,467 
10,460 
10,9M 
10,074 


Ijeaving  thesa  general  resnlta,  which  ^tply  for  the  most 
part  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britam,  and  to  the  whole  circle  of 
occupations,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  resalts  having  a 
somewhat  more  tpeoiat  ehaiacter.  One  of  these  has  relation 
to  the  employmeiit  of  Uie  many  hy  the  few,  and  another 
ralataa  to  nrra^  fiumera,  and  famk*bihoanra. 

One  ot  the  valnable  resalts  of  the  Census  of  1851,  is  the 
deteniunation,  to  a  certain  degree  of  correctness,  of  the  rela- 
tive porilions  of  emplovera  and  employed  ;  a  clusification  of 
masters  and  men  in  ea<^  occQpation.  Many  of  the  schedales 
■ent  by  the  Conunissionen  were  imperfectly  filled  np ; 
but  the  general  resolt  approximates  on  the  whole  pretty 
nearly  to  accnraey.  We  may  aolve  many  interesting  qoes- 

•  TUa  lalba  Ar^BBdMavyur  tbaUnlied  Klugdwa,  sbbImIvs  of  tha 
XMlima  Amj  sad  HaVT- 


tions  by  means  of  the  tables  thos  produced.  For  instuce, 
let  the  qoestion  be  this — How  many  occnpations  are  there 
in  which  senna  of  the  mastora  employ  300  hands  or  more  I 
They  an  tha  fidhnring  >— shoemakers,  glovemakers,  atocking- 
weaven,  eo^ne  and  machine  makers,  bnildoia,  carpenters, 
iwmnfactnnng  choiusts,  tannerB,  woollen  mannfiietnrera, 
worsted  manofkotarns,  flannel  mannbetnrers,  w>(dlen  dyers, 
silk  mann&ctnrers,  ribbon  mannfactnrers,  fhney  gbod^  mannp 
&ctarers,  shawl  mannfaeturew,  brewers,  cotton  mann&e- 
toren,  lace  mannfactorers,  paper  makers,  stationers,  ooal- 
mercbants,  coal-miners,  contractors,  earthenware  mannfoc- 
tarers,  glass  manufacturers,  silversmiths,  tin  plate  workers, 
white  metal  workers,  button  makers,  iron  mauufacturerB. 
Let  tha  question  be, — ^Which  occupations  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  firms  employing  350  or  more  persona  each  1  Wa 
find,  in  answer,  113  cotton  manufactniers,  21  woollen  mana- 
£u;tnrers,  13  silk  manafactarers,  12  worsted  manufactorers, 
14  engine  and  machine  makers,  7  earthenware  mani^tnxus, 
A  inm  mano&cturehi,  5  builders.  Let  the  qnestion  be^ 
How  many  masters  employ  bodies  of  men  not  lass  than  100 
in  number  I  The  answer,  slightly  classified,  comes  oat  as 
follows:— 

S80  suslcn  aoi^ej  ttm  100  to  150  aMS  saoh. 


386 
1S5 

88 
65 
228 


150  to  200 
200  to  350 
250  to  300  „ 
300  to  S50  ^ 
S30  aod  upwaids,, 


1142  aiaitscs  eaoh  enploy  100  man  or  npmdi. 

It  is  in  Lancashire  diiefly  that  the  factories  are  aitoated 

in  which  the  largest  namber  of  parsons  an  employed.  Thia 
might  be  ezpe^ed,  knowing,  as  we  do,  on  bow  gigantic  a 
scale  the  cotton-nmls  of  that  coaaty  are  conducted.  No 
less  than  100  of  the  Lancashire  mills  employ  mors  than  300 
bands  each  ;  how  much  more,  is  not  stated  in  detail.  There 
are  also  10  engineers  or  machine  nukersi  each  <tf  whom  has 
at  least  360  work-people. 

In  London  the  number  of  work-people  employed  by  tha 
mpective  masters  differs,  oi  coune,  from  that  observabla  in 
country  lists,  since  the  preponderaot  trades  themselves  diffior. 
Taking  100  as  a  minimum,  it  may  be  asked, — Which  are  the 
Londim  trades  comprising  the  greatest  number  of-  maaters 
who  employ  100  men  or  more  each  }  We  find  that  there 
are  altogether  80  of  sach  maaters— a  amaller  nnmber  than 
might  at  first  periiaps  have  been  supposed.  Of  these,  th«e 
are  22  builders,  6  enfpneers,  fi  snoemakers,  fi  printers, 
4  painters  and  glameis,  3  pianoforte  manofsctoiera,  2  each 
of  bookbinders,  gunsmiths,  masons,  tanners,  silk  maoufac- 
tnrers,  drapers,  tobacco-mannbctorers,  stationers,  silver- 
smiths, iron-mannfsctniers,  mineral-workers,  and  1  each  of 
hatters,  tailors,  omnibus-proprietors,  coach-makers,  carpenters, 
dyers,  brewers,  aogar-refiners,  coopers,  brickmakers,  gaa- 
fitteiB,  and  cutlers.  But  there  are  several  items  which  are 
very  questionable.  For  instance,  among  shipbuilders  in  the 
metropolis,  there  ia  not  one  entered  with  so  many  as  00 
men  in  his  employ :  amon^  distillers  and  rectifiers,  not  one 
with  60  maoy  as  SO;— endently  thoe  ue  great  omiasirais 
here.  Agun,  when  we  find  that  thttre'  are  only  S  'rinsgar 
makers,  2  dye  mannbctoiers,  1  law^lationer,  entered  aa 
employing  any  persons  at  all,  it  ia  still  more  manifest  that^ 
many  of  these  returns  were  incomplate.  The  e^lanation  is 
dou  Mless  to  be  found  in  the  statement  prefiied  to  the  Tables : 
"  Many  employers— in  aoms  trades  mora  than  one  half  of 
the  whole  nnmbw—oimtted  to  attend  to  thia  instruction 
[directing  that  the  maater  ia  to  be  distinguished  from  joomey- 
man,  and  that  the  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  trade  in  the 
employ  of  the  master  is  always  to  be  inserted].  The  present 
retnm,  therefore,"  it  is  added, "  is  very  incomplete ;  out  the 
facta  are  sofficientiy  numerous  to  enable  just  deductions  to 
be  drawn  as  to  the  number  of  bands  employed  by  masters  in 
particular  trades,  aa  carried  on  in  London."  This  may  be 
so  generally,  bnt  the  instances  to  which  wo  have  directed 
attention,  are  snffidrat  to  show  that  great  cantion  is  necessary 
in  dnwing  deductions,  aa  in'  some  cases  they  would  eeitainly 
be  by  no  means  jnst'onea. 

The  small  tradesmen  in  the  metropolia  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  important  of  all,  on  account  of  their  large 
number.  The  small  chamber^masters,  or  small  shopkeepers 
who  employ  each  not  more  than  two  journeymen,  or  two 
wirenticeB,  or  one  journeyman  and  one  apprentice,  are  snr^ 
pnsingly  numerous,  ahowing  to  how  great  a,>d9gree  maabar- 
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sliip  ii  jiffnsed  in  the  taetropolis.  fP-^P  the  fbUowing 
t^Te  of  chief  trades  followed  bj 

Master!  who  employ  \  or  not  mora  thafi  8  JfnoxanjXM^  or 
Appreoticeq. 

.      .  8^3 
.      .  .  460 


Tu)»rf  , 
Baicken 
Sbouiklun 


3i4 

368 


Fainten  and  |lHien 


860 

243 


The  table  U  to  be  aoderstood  thas :  that  In  the  abora 
eight  occnpationi  there  are  316S  masters  in  the  metropolis, 
who  employ  either  one  or  two  persons  each.  Of  those,  still 
lower  in  the  social  scale,  who  claim  master<hip  only  over 
their  own  individnal  labour,  the  numbers  run  in  a  somewhat 
different  order,  beginning  with  a  shoemaker  (the  *  cobbler 
who  lives  in  a  stall,'  perhaps),  and  going  thence  to  the  tailor, 
the  batcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  we  carpenter.  But  these 
numbers  include  aUo  those  masters  who  made  no  definite 
returns  at  all. 

In  respect  of  agricnltaral  parsuita,  the  Commis^onera 
aotvB^t  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  number  of  fknniL  the  of 
thd  &rmi,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  uum.  Tlifi 
fbllowing  ia  a  eonvenient  gm«ral  ontline  of  the  result  ^ 


BiattttTamx 

Nambar  of  Ttram. 

ACTH. 

BrltAlo. 

Bnglftod  and 

SeotUnd. 

BrltUiBau. 

Total  . 

388,378 

323,871 

66,180 

3,957 

Under  100 
100 
900 
300 
400 
MO 

m 

IpOQO 
ud  npinidi. 

190^78 
83,919 
SO,«08 
6,081 
4,068 
3,248 
%816 
1,132 

142,358 
45,753 
18,401 
8,081 
^86 
1,971  , 
2,373 
771 

44,469 
7,009 
'  3,169 
061 
471 
373 
442 
860 

3,746 
181 
86 
0 
7 
8 

a 

1 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  2558  farms  of  which  the 
sizes  were  not  stated  in  the  returns ;  making  £85,936  fums 
or  farm-holdings  altoijether.  It  is  found  that  lart^  farms 
preTail  "most  in  the  North,  and  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The 
average  nxe  of  all  the  farms  ia  102  acres ;  and,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  they  occnpy  just  mboat  one-half  of  the  teiritoiy  of 
Qrnt  Britain.  Two-thirds  of  the  ftrmi  are  leas  than  100 
acres  each  in  extent.  About  9000  small  fsrmera  seem  to 
have  no  labourers  except  the  members  of  their  own  families  ; 
about  170  farmers  employ  more  than  60  labourers  each; 
while  all  the  rest  have  m  their  serriee  a  nombor  Taiyiog 
from  1  to  00. 

Professional  avocations,  as  distinguished  from  trading  and 
manafactariiu,  juwnt  a  few  interesting  fact^  whidi  may  be 
pnt  togethn:  u  the  following  form : — 

feiwuf  asgsged  fa  ths  fsnvsl  «f  lofsl 

gwennieitt  of  the  CMUilij^  Wabs.  FsbsIm. 

Civil  Mrrice   S8,S4S  1,487 

Local  Mnrica      .....  29,851  1,U3 

Eut  India  (in  England)  .      ,       .  3,774 
FenonaeDgsged  In  the  dnence  of  tlie  eonn- 

*Aniir,iritbpenitonflTi,fte.  athome  ,  70,718 

Wavy            „              „       .  38,796 
I  Mgtgsd  to  r^iftooi  dvHee — 

CU^TBMiefnMimddlwchN    .    .  18,887 

•tOtkar  ntokten       ....  0,614 

SaWdJast*  oOoaci           ...  6^71  878 
pMMpB  engaged  blawaud  jiiito 

J""!***   K 

Banitten^  advocates,  fte.     .      ,  .  8,11| 

SolidioTL  tUomejib  8ta  ...  18,582 

UwstudanU   1,659 

Uvel«rki,&fl.      ....  19,149 
PBtsons  engaged  I&  Uw  medical  pr^cwon — 

Pbrridau   3,828 

finnceoni  and  spothcesries               ,  18,188 

ChemiiUanddfuggiits        .      .   .  18,888 

8t«d«au  and  atriataals          ,  iJBK 

■iicallaoeeas   S/)lt  871 

*  Bat  the  total  ef  Oe  OtiKn'i  foreo,  at  boma  and  abroad,  ttanl  ud 
BlUUfT,  atetlna  u*  non-cffeodTM,  was  SncTO. 

t  U  U  BMMMrr  la  bear  la  mind  tbat  maay  dlasantlM  aWstm  are, 
duKoTiwk**^  entsrad  qodfr  tb»  ooaopatlaMi^kh  th^Jblto? 


PenoBS  eagaged  in  literatnre,  the  8aa  arts, 
aodafluocaa— 

Antbois,  editoKS,  Ax.  ■  ■  • 
AniaU,  aTSbHestt,  Ae. .  ,  •  . 
SoieBiifip  pBiaeiia  .  .  .  . 
yieftswri  and  teuton      .     «  . 


S;9U 

AH 
8U80 


at 
ttt 
n 


As  before  noticed,  there  is  more  confbrion  between  dm  I 
and  Class  11.  In  the  list  here  given,  although  artittt  v. 
included,  engravers  are  not ;  teachers  of  singing  in,  bet 
not  singers  ;  drauiatists  are,  but  not  acton.  In  order,  ute^^ 
fore,  to  make  oar  enumeration  somewhat  more  complrit,  n 
must  bring  in  a  few  items  from  Class  11,  still  compriut 
them  aniong  "person^  engaged  i)i  Uterataue,  fine  utijUi 
sciences." 


Halei. 

Acton  and  actraMCi,  theatre  lemnta  . 

1,485 

'TEJ 

HuiiciaM  and  vocaliita     ■  . 

8.081 

?M 

Carrer*  aad  modaUwB     •       .  • 

2,298 

71 

Fatten  dsH^ia        .      ■       .  . 

3,161 

a 

8»7 

MedaUiitl  and  die-unkeis    .      .  . 

489 

u 

Supposing  that  the  above  may  he  l^fly  reckoned  u  pit- 
fessional  employments,  it  appean  tHa^  on  CsBssa^ti 
1851,  there  were  344,464  males  and  76,407  finulei  tb 
oceopied.  These  comprise  1  in  30  of  all  Uie  males,  I  u  Vfl 
of  ^1  the  femsles,  ana  1  in  60  of  ihe  whole  poralatka.  IF 
we  omit  the  tailbrs  and  soldiers  from  th8  list  of  profetcai! 
nun,  the  ratio  will  become' about  1  in  60. 

Perhaps  it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  the  most  nlii& 
tables  in  the  Census  Reports  are  thr>se  which  alitilitki 
comparison  between  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  U-p 
generalizations  inay  be  made  from  the  t&bles  which  reUu  '£ 
the  whole  of  Qreat  Britain  ;  but  for  comparistHi  and  tuifp- 
the  sectional  tables  will  have  a  peculiar  value  of  their  on. 
In  referenee  to  a  particnlar  department  of  occepatiim, «> 
particular  social  relation,  we  may  wirii  to  know  htr*  ^ 
Wales  differs  from  Englaiid,  and  Scotland  ^ip  both ;  lix 
fiur  the  10  DivineBS  into  which  England  is  separated  difc 
one  from  another  in  characteristics ;  in  what  way  tbt  t 
English  OHmtiaSflfi  Welsh  Counties,  and  38  Scoti^CoBgliS 
exhibit  peenliar-charaeteristics ;  by  what  peenliaritiei  lit 
623  registratioii  districts  or  poor-law  unions  of  Englud  isl 
Wales  are  distinguished;  and  so  forth.  The  voinnbM 
Census  tables  afford  a  store  of  information  on  all  these  loa 
details. 

Of  conne,  when  different  districts  or  portions  af  lb 
kingdonx  are  treated  separately,  the  metropolis  comet  in 
the  first  notice ;  the  following,  then,  is  a  roogh  ootlise  i 
emplo^ents  generally  in  the  metropolis.  Confiniof  iK 
^tention,  at  present,  to  males,  and  to  males  only  of  SO 
and  upwards,  we  find  the  following  Acts :  That  oot  of  ^ 
6,458,^5  males  of  20  years  and  upwards  in  Oieat  SrilUi 
632,546  live  in  the  metropolis ;  that  the  Xjondon  shoemtei 
number  26,639,  and  the  Londw  tailors,  20,287 ;  that  ihtrr 
are  no  fewer  tiua  88|708  donustie  and  im  aamsU;  1^ 
tbe  commerdal  establishments  are  ao  unmoms  and  exinait 
18  to  employ  16,135  clerks  and  travellm ;  that  the  cotck- 
men,  drivers,  carriers,  waggoners,  dmymea,  aad  othen 
drive  vehicle^  through  theLondon  stMets, Dombsr  own  lii* 
17,000^  besides  14.000  messengers  and  portan,  in  sdditiM  tc 
nulway,  canal,  and  river  servants ;  that  there  are,  for  iiwat 
work,  21,174  carpenters,  18,817  painters  and  glazi«i,iK 
16,036  brickla^iB  and  plasteren;  tiiat  among  tlioK«» 
supply  us.  with'  food  and  drink,  ate  9841  baken, 
batchers,  6848  publicans,  6476  grocws,  337S  nulk-iclln 
3325  greeurocers,  2238  fishmongers,  and  SIM  thtat 
mongers ;  mat  the  leather  trades,  chiefly  in  BenwrndK?. 
employ  5391 ;  that  there  are  13,206  persons  emplo^e^  a 
printii^  binding,  and  selling  books ;  that  the  wood-farsitoi 
makers  and  sellers  number  13,674 ;  snd  that  there  v>  ^ 
than  40,000  labourers  whose  branch  of  labour  is  nnmM 
but  who  must  be  disUnguished  from  skilled  irtiani. 

Let  us  next,  still  confining  our  attention  to  the  metropolii. 
glance  at  the  female  occupations  in  a  rimilar  wsv.  /nonf 
the  5,998,384  femalei,  aged  20  years  and  apwards,  liviifa 
Great  Britain,  762,418  are  in  London.  Of  thi»  mbJJ 
316,617  designate  themselves  dmply  ss  wives,  sad  ^^-^ 
simply  as  widows,  and  about  40,000  as  daughters,  wJttoS 
any  other  alleged  employment.  But  of  those  who  appMr » 
earn  their  liTiiv  by  ttielabonr  of  th«r  own  hiods  or 
there  are  no  lever  than  1 16,666  dopiestie  esrvaali  si 
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L-incIs,  73,6S0  needlewomen  of  T&rioad  kiads,  atid  4S,7S4 
cbarwomea,  washernromen,  a.ni  manglers.  These,  Tith 
25,653  atmnitaots,  and  gentlewomen  of  independeot  means, 
comprise  alt  the  Urge  items  among  the  female  adolt  popa- 
laiion  of  the  metropolis ;  all  the  other  items  are,  individually, 
veij  small.  These  facts  an  not  withoat  their  instrnctian ; 
for  they  ihow  how  limited  is  ibo  nnge  of  female  employ- 
meots  in  London.  They  show,  too,  that,  after  dedaettng 
those  who  are  dependent  on  telations  fbr  snpport,  and  thoao 
of  independent  means,  there  were  330,000  adalt  fiimales'in 
London  in  1651  dependent  on  thetr  own  exetticois  for  their 
daily  bread ;  and  they  show  also  how  large  most  be  Uie 
number  of  families  in  comfottable  circdinstances  in  London, 
to  give  employment  to  nearly  1S0,000  female  larrBnts,  aaa 
45^000  laondry-  and  char-women. 

But  now  let  ns  compare  one  of  the  manof&vtaring  counties 
of  the  North  with  London,  to  ascertain  how  far  a  different 
principle  seems  to  determine  the  distribution  of  oceapations. 
We  take  the  cotton-spinning  county  of  Lancashire.  Here 
we  have  539,075  males  of  SO  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
agaiDst  632,545  in  the  metropolis  ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of 
i^ot  85  to  100.  Different  indeed,  however,  is  the  ratio  in 
regard  to  empltmnents.  We  have  seen  that  the  metropolis 
coutains  about  26,000  nude  adult  servants,  31,000  drivers  and 
porters,  27,000  shoemakers,  81,000  carpenters,  20,000  tailors, 
16,000  bricklayer^  16^000  clerks,  14,000  nainten ;  whereas, 
in  Lancashire,  these  eight  occnpations  exnitnt  the  nnmbers, 
4706,  0187,  15,443, 18,146,  11,346,  7668,  7643,  6336— all 
far  below  the  ratio  in  respect  to  total  inhabitants.  In 
London  there  are  36,000  persons  in  the  public  serviee, 
receiving emolnmenU  from  the  eommnnity  at  large;  whereas 
in  Lsncuhire  there  are  only  11,000.  In  London  there  are 
34,000  professional  men,  engaged  in  divinity,  law,  physic, 
seienee,  and  fine  arts ;  in  Lancashire  the  number  is  11,000. 
In  London  there  are  14,000  persons  employed  in  writing, 

f rintins,  binding,  and  selling  bcoka  and  periodicala ;  in 
ancashire  there  are  8,000.  All  these  numbers,  it  is  evident 
at  a  glance,  differ  widely  ;  London  having  far  more  than  its 
ratio  of  100  to  S&  in  each  of  these  employmeBts.  Bat  lot 
ns  turn  tko  tables,  and  see  what  are  the  employmrata  wber^ 
Lancashire  takes  precedence  of  the  metropolis.  Of  course, 
in  a  county,  bimsrs,  grauen,  shepberde,  gardeners,  agri- 
cnltnral  labonrers,  and  bo  forth,  mast  be  relatively  more 
nnmerous  than  in  a  city  ;  and  thus  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  56,000  of  these  in  Lancashire,  against  14,000  in  the 
metropolis.  And,  considering  the  wondeifal  shipping  ac- 
tivity of  Liverpool,  and  the  numerous  canals  whicn  traverse 
Lancashire  in  every  direction,  we  may  be  prepared  to  expect 
that  this  county  and  the  metropoUii  are  not  far  from  equal 
in  the  numbera  of  persons  connected  with  ships,  boats,  and 
barges  in  various  capacities ;  in  the  metropolis,  this  number 
is  at>out  21,000,  in  Lancashire  18,000 — verjr  nearly,  indeed, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  85.  But  it  is  in  textile  msndfactures, 
and  in  minerals,  that  Lancashire  most  decidedly  takes  the 
iead  before  London.  In  Lancashire  there  are  104,000  persons 
(out  of  about  540,000)  engaged  in  Tariona  departments  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  a^nst  a  few  hundreds  in  London ; 
7000  in  woollen  manuuctnres,  against  a  few  hundreds; 
21,000  coal  miners  and  IsAonreifl,  against  SOOOj.  3000 
qoanymen,  against  500. 

Here  it  mnst  he  borne  in  mind,  that  the  numbers  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  are  of  males  only,  and  males  too  who 
have  reached  their  20th  year  or  upwards.  A  few  parallel 
entries  wilt  suffice^  relating  to  certain  occupations  for  adult 
femates :  of  domestic  servants  and  nurses  thero  are,  125,000 
in  Londoh,  and  65,000  in  Lancashire  ;  of  silk-workers,  SOOO 
in  London,  and  12,000  in  Lancashire!  of  colton-workers, 
1000  in  London,  and  90.000  in  Lancashire.  Here  we  find 
that  one-nzth  <^  all  the  adult  fenules  In  London  are 
domestic  servants  or  nnrses,  and  that  one-sinth  of  all 
the  adnlt  finulsa  in  Lanckshin  are  ongtged  in  the  cotton 
manaCactore. 

There  are  also  strikinf;  differences  In  respect  to  Juvenile 
labour The  metropolis  contains 474,013  males,  and  493,260 
females,  nnder  80  years  of  age;  the  nninbers  in  Lancashire 
are  469,749  and  474,735  respecUvely.  Now  in  the  metro- 
polis, after  deducting  7?0,000  young  persons  who  are  entered 
only  in  their  domestic  or  family  relations,  withoat  connection 
with  any  particnlar employments,  there  remain  about 200,000 
who  are  cotisidered  to  have  some  occupation  or  other; 
-n  hereas  in  Lancashire  there  are  270,000  having  employment; 
and  out  of  this  number  about  120,000  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  mana&Ktan  alone— that  is,  130/X30  young  persons. 


In  the  metrotwlis,  on  the  other  hand,  yondg  awinatrHM  tOft 

yonng  domedtie  servants  chiefly  fill  the  list 

We  turn  now  to  other  phases  of  metropolitan  employtneni. 
Of  the  whole  2,362,236  inhabitanU,  tiiere  are,  in  round 
numbers,  630,000  men,  760,000  women,  and  970,000  persona 
of  both  saxes  under  SO  years  of  age.  Of  this  latter  number, 
nearly  300,000  are  under  5  years  of  aee,  and  therefore 
almost  equally  removed  from  schoolinff  and  occupation.  In 
order  to  show,  then,  how  far  male  employments  an  to  be  met 
with  in  Lttidon  m  yotmg  persons,  we  give  the  fbllowi^ 
table  in  xelatira  to  a  ftw  ocenpations 


X«weliriu .  • 
TeaeliMs 

Uettengen  tnd  pertets  • 

Printan,  &e.  .  , 
Silic  manufkctarets  . 
Cabiaet-m&ken 
Qold  and  diver  mtk 


UadtrW. 

1,530 
457 
19,743 
5,213 
1.435 

2,sei 

1,145 


Brass  work  .  .  .  .  •  1,M8 
Iron  work  .....  8,170 
Building  tnd«B       .       .       .   .  ti^l 


lOasdaewifdA. 

5.401 
4,285 
13,471 
13,208 
8,38B 
IS.96S 
«,41» 
5,858 
IS.604 
59,451 


It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  above  young 
persons  are  apprentices,  although  the  returns  do  not  specify 
this  fact  in  words.  The  19,743  yoong  messengers  and  por- 
ters are  evidently  the  "  errand  boys,  rather  a  formidable 
body  in  Ltmdon.  Taking  Uma\a  OMnpations  instead  of  male, 
and  noticing  the  diffenuce  of  age  in  a  aintilar  manner,  we 
find  the  following  >*• 

tiBdnSO.  iO  sad  niivards. 

Tesdeis  1,314  11,185 

Semata.      .....   46,534  188,2<3 

Needbmnea    .      .      .      .   80.288  13i,lC5 

Silk-wwkeia  !^7S  8,847 

n^ei-workeia     ....       625  1,1S2 

If  we  were  to  name  the  three  most  characteristic  kinds  of 
occupations  In  London  for  males  nnder  20  years  of  age, 
therefore,  they  would  be  apprenUcek  to  mechanical  trades, 
errand  boys,  and  jnntor  clerks;  and  for  females  under  20 
years  of  age,  they  would  be  serranta,  needlewomai,  ax^ 
teachers. 

The  36  districts  of  London  ethibit  many  remarkable  grodp- 
ingsin  reference  to  employments.  It  is  well  known  that  toe 
members  of  a  particular  trade  are  wont,  in  many  cases,  to 
congr^ate  near  each  other ;  but  the  Census  tables  show  this 
more  exacily.  Lawyers  live  in  Kensington  district  in  greater 
relative  numbers  than  in  any  other  district — a  fact  for  which 
We  do  not  feel  veiT  well  able  to  account ;  but  the  law  clerks, 
except  those  who  live  around  Chanceiy-laoe  and  the  inns  of 
court,  are  found  in  greater  relative  numbers  at  Islington.  The 
authors,  editors,  artists,  and  architects,  are  found  in  small 
number  south  of  the  Thames,  or  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
metropolis;  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  and  Kendngton,  are 
their  chief  districts.  Donustie  servants  are  found  in  neatest 
relative  iiafee  in  the  districta  of  St.  George's  Hanover  Square, 
St.  Jamee*s  WettminsteT,  Marylebooe,  and  Kensington— 
indeed  overwhelmingly  so.  The  tailors  are  strong  in  St 
James's,  Maiylebone,  and  St.  Pancras,  bdt  relatively  more  so 
in  tiie  Whitecha^l  and  neighbouring  districts,  where  roach 
of  the  slop  work  is  done.  The  chief  districts  fur  shoemakers 
are  St  Pancras  and  Marylebone  in  the  north,  Lambeth  and 
Newtngtun  in  the  south,  Whitech&pel  and  Bethnitl  Green  in 
the  east.  The  gardeners  have  Kensington  and  Wandsworth 
as  their  chief  districts.  Beyond  all  other  districts,  the  City 
is  the  locality  for  publishers  and  booksellers,  for  it  contains 
the  regions  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  the  numljerlesa  courts 
around  Fleet  Street  Musical  instrument  makers  congregate 
ia  decided  preponderance  in  St  Pancras.  There  are  two  dis- 
tricts in  which  watchmakers  appear  in  surprising  force  ;  these 
are,  as  may  be  supposed,  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke's.  Coach- 
makers  in  Pancras  and  Marylebone ;  shipbuilders  in  Steuney 
and  Poplar  ;  dyers  and  calenderera  in  Shoreditch  aud  BttlliDal 
Qreen  (where  the  silk  manufacture  ia  carried  on)  ;  leather 
workers  in  Bermondsey  (nearly  as  many  as  ia  all  the  other 
36  diatiicts  combined);  sugar  refiners,  nearly  all  in  Btepoey, 
Wbitechapel,  and  St.  Good's  iu  the  East ;  cabinet  and  fur- 
niture makers,  Pancras,  aud  especially  Shoreditch ;  coopens, 
in  the  districts  nearest  the  various  docks ;  rope  and  eail 
makaiB,  Stepney  and  Bethnal  Green  j  workers  in  gold,  uly«r» 
and  precious  stones,  Clerkenwell ;— these  are  the  duef  a»*.'>- 
ciations  between  occupations  and  districts. 

And  so,  in  like  matmer,  are  there  ceitain  <|^r^?^Mt^ 
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adolt  Iraulai,  whioh  leem  to  be  esmaA  on  in  nme  distrieti 
rather  than  othert.  Domestic  tervanta  and  gorcnwM  are, 
veUtiTdj  to  tike  popolatioD,  mott  nnmeroiiB  in  the  diitrieti 
of  Keuuigton,  Mvylebane,  and  St.  Oeom**  Hanoro'  Sqnaro ; 
^Us  MMMdmiitniaiei,  u  diitingnuhed  from  gorernenea, 
ttn  reUtiTd.y  u  nnmeroiu  in  other  districts.  The  char- 
women are  etpedilfy  nnmerooa  in  Maiylebone,  Those  who 
aniat  in  the  hat  manafactare,  binding,  and  so  forth,  are  in 
Sonthwark  and  fiermondsey,  where  most  of  the  hat  &ctories 
are  sitoated.  The  women  tailors,  who  make  waistcoats  and 
eheap  goods  for  the  slop  aho^s,  are  chiefly  in  the  three 
•aitem  districts  of  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  George's 
in  tiie  East.  The  milliners,  as  diBtinguiahcd  from  seamstresaes, 
are  in  greatest  samber  in  Marylebone  and  Pancraa  ;  bat  the 
namBtressa)!,  who  are  understood  to  occnpy  a  lower  grade 
MDODg  needlewoman,  are  in  ittongntlMW  In  Stepney  and 
St.  George's  in  the  East  Staymdcen  are  in  MMylebone 
dU^y,  The  wuhwwotani  and  nundera  take  op  their 
abode  chiefly  in  the  genteel  districts,  llie  women  who  work 
al  shoemaking  Uto  principally  in  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal 
Green ;  while  the  ambrella  m^era  are  more  generally  to  be 
foond  in  Whitechapel  and  St.  Geoiige's  in  the  East.  The 
hawkers  and  pedlaia  are  chiefly  in  the  four  districts  jast 
named.  Artindal  flower-makers  in  St.  Pancras  ;  ailk  workers 
in  Bethnal  Green ;  npholstmy  workers  in  Marylebone;  lace 
workers  in  the  same  district — these  are  other  examples  of 
predominance. 

For  reasons  already  snfficiently  indicated,  it  will  be  im- 
ponible  to  give  absfaraeu  of  the  county  and  district  tables 
here ;  so  namennu  are  they,  and  to  so  great  a  length  is 
the  clsMificBtion  carried.  Bat  we  may  be  able  to  select  a 
few  exam^H  mfident  to  illnstiate  brtM  genentl  principles 
of  industrial  distribution.  For  instance,  every  one  knows 
that  enrtain  towns  have  become  eelebrated  for  certain  ma- 
nafactnm ;  Sheffield  for  cutlery,  Birmingham  for  small 
metal  works,  Manchester  for  cotton,  Leicester  and  Notting- 
ham for  hosiery,  Leeds  for  woollens,  Bradford  for  stuffs,  and 
so  on  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  tmd  inBtructive  to  know  more 
exactly  the  extent  to  which  this  localization  is  carried. 
Again,  there  may  be  certain  districts  containing  no  very 
large  towns,  but  in  which  some  particolar  maaufactura  is 
nevertheless  carried  on  to  a  remarkable  extent;  aocb  as 
atraw-^lait,  piUow-lace,  needles,  and  many  others. 

Faasing  in  review  Uie  principal  cities,  borooghs,  and 
towns,  we  can  readily  determine  from  the  tables,  even  without 
the  aid  of  any  previoos  knowledge  on  the  sobjeeL  the  pre- 
vmling  charaetor  of  the  indnitir  in  each  town,  and  to  aome 
extant  the  dnree  in  which  umale  laboor  and  jnvenile 
labour  are  made  nae  of.  Let  ni  take  i  few  of  the  towna  in 
■Qccesnon. 

BirminghoM. — Here  the  males  nader  SO  years  of  age  are 
03,840,  and  above  SO  years  61,376 ;  the  females  under  20 
are  63,380,  and  above  that  age  65,S45 ;  or,  placing  th6  nam:* 
ben  in  a  compact  table,  we  have  tlw  result  thua  :— 

HilM.       PmmlM.  Total. 
£2,640 -f-  53,380=  106.020  nndar  20  ycaia. 
61,276       65,54&     126^21  20  and  apwaria. 


113,916  +  118,925  s  233,841  totd  popahuieo. 

Now  in  respect  to  their  population,  we  find  thri  out  of 
Uie  various  classes  of  occupations,  eUnea  11  and  14  are 

f those  in  which  the  Birmingham  inhabitaata  are  chiefly  em- 
loyed— via.,  working  in  metal,  2000  men  making  guns, 
BOO  making  machines  and  tools,  2400  working  in  gold  and 
lilver,  3000  brass  fonnders,  1400  button  makers,  1200 
white  and  black  smiths,  1400  iran  mannfactorers,  400  nail 
makers.  These  are  among  the  men  of  20  years  and  opwards ; 
but  of  the  males  under  this  age  there  are  no  less  than  7000 
employed  in  the  few  metal  trades  above  enumerated.  In 
Urmingham,  females  are  largely  employed  in  the  smaller 
wnd  of  metal  manufactures;  for  example— 1,300  young 
nmalea  and  1,000  adult  females  in  making  buttona ;  700  and 
1,100  in  miseellaneona  works  in  mixed  metal ;  800  and  1,200 
in  niseellaneoas  iron  and  steel  works. 
JfoncAeMier  ontf  Sal/ord.—ln  these  cotton  towns  ar^ 

UatM.        Ttmtlmi.  Total. 
86,551  -t-    89,043  =  175,594  nader  20  retn. 
104,906  +  120,821  =  226,727  20  nA  opwanli. 


191,457  +  209,884  =  401,921  total  popnlatloa. 
These  are  within  the  Parliamentary  limita,  which  exceed 


the  mnnid]^.  Now  passing  over  the  tailon  ud  due- 
makers,  the  carpentarsand  painters,  the  hskefSBBlbatdMn, 
who  in  all  large  towna  must  necaasarily  foim  a  oonndtnUi 
part  of  thepopnlataoD,  wetumtoclaaa  ISasUkdytofldubi! 
remariuble  cniataetetisties  of  the  worken  in  MsodteiteriDd 
Salford.  Hen  one  single  entn',  cotton  maan&cinR,c«i> 
prises  enomoui  numben— 13,267  men,  6692  biTi,  U,y^ 
women,  9061  ^rls,  making  a  total  of  42,603,  in  vhieb  tlu 
females  exceed  the  males  by  23,654  against  1B,949.  Fe- 
ting the  whole  of  the  textile  manufactures  togetherwditta; 
to  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  wool,  they  appear  to  employ 
25,000  men,  8000  boys,  20,000  women,  and  12,000  prli, 
exhibiting  the  remarkably  uear  equality  of  33,000  nala  is 
32,000  females — more  than  1  in  7  of  the  entire  popsIitioD 
Manchester  and  Salford  employed  in  making  the  tettile  na- 
terials  for  dress,  berides  13,000  tailors  and  seanuticwsce- 
ployed  in  making  up  textile  materials  into  dtesL  Wa  W 
m  this  paragraph,  for  bravify,  applied  tlie  terms  bm  vi 
girls  to  youne  persona  under  SO  yean  of  age ;  and  nlli) 
BO  in  those  which  follow. 

Ni3tHngkam.-^Vltm  we  enter  a  bobbin-net  lad  coGa 
stocking  town : — 

Mmlw.      FamftlM.  ToM. 

11,782  +  12,746  =  24,528  under  90  Jtm. 

14,805  -f-  18,074      32,879  20  and  apwirdi^ 

26,587  -f  30,820  =:  57,407  total  popnlaSee. 

Of  coarse  the  numbers  in  any  particular  oecnpatiani  bsi 
will  appear  much  nnaller  than  in  Manchester,  beeuw  :>* 
population  is  only  one-seventh  aa  large ;  but  the  fdk*r: 
entries  are  well  worthy  of  note  : — Btocking-maken,  • 
men,  412  bi^,  1,588  women,  474  giris,  making  neariy  6,"- 
persons,  or  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  of  tlte  inh» 
bitanta,  employed  in  this  one  branch  alone.  The  bob!» 
net  manufacture  employs  1,376  men,  617  boyi,  3,r 
women,  1,902  girls,  exhibiting  a  still  more  strikiai;  total  i 
more  than  7,0u0  persons.  Of  the  aggregate  12,000,  wf 
than  7,000  are  females.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tl>r  b-^* 
and  lace  workers  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  the  pcqmlatios  ^ 
Nottingham,  than  the  whole'of  the  textile  wwken  bear 
the  population  of  Manchester. 

Mertkyr  7)Klvilr~-Wn  quit  boeieiy  and  lace,  to  tan  t: 
iron  and  coal : — 

14,357  +  13,628  =  27,985  aate  SO  jetn. 
19,650  +  15,448  =  85,093  30  and  opeaidi, 

84,007  +  29.071  =  63,078  total  popalaHss. 

Now  in  this  remaricable  town  we  glance  over  th«  elae" 
of  occupation,  one  after  another,  without  meetiiig  Tiih  C' 
uumben  so  large  as  to  arrest  the  attention.  At  lait,  !»«- 
ever,  in  class  14,  we  encounter  them  in  mrprisiiig 
There  are  under  the  heading  '  coal  minerB,*  1,671  »• 
4,30S  men ;  and  among  iron  workers  are  S,038  boji  m 
6,915  men ;  making  a  total  of  about  15,000  workers  io  tb^ 
two  minerala  alone ;  these,  with  700  or  800  femaleBsimili-'  ' 
employed,  comprise  a  quarter  of  the  entire  popnlaiioD.  C<' 
siderably  more  than  half  the  adult  maw  populatios  * 
Merthyr  Tydvil  are  workers  in  iron  and  coal,  ea^l'?'^ 
chiefly  in  the  four  great  establiahmenta  of  Doiriits,  Cybrth^ 
Pen-y-darren,  and  Plymouth  works. 

Bradford.— Tbit  bonr  Yorkabire  town  introdoeei  ntbi 
wholly  different  dass  of  mannfactures.  ,  The  parliimtclir 
borooith  is  acmiewhat  extensive,  and  includea  sons  U  it' 
neighbouring  villages,  comprising  a  population  (tf— 

ICalM.      FnnBlM.  Total. 
32,934  +  24.399=  47,833  nader  90  twb. 
37,032  +  29,418  =  56,443  30  ead  apeai^ 

49,966  +  53,813  =  103,778  total  pe]»Utii«. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  luge  number  of  bilirt. 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  similar  budicrafttiKt 
for  supplying  tne  wants  of  so  large  a  population,  vt  f^^ 
that  class  12  contains  the  employments  cbaractoiitic  '■ 
Bradford.  Here  are  entered,  under  worsted  and  stoif 
facture,  6381  boys,  10,769  men,  7936  girU,  and  8780  wtmt 
—a  powerful  body  of  about  33,000  persons  (nearly  a  iM 
the  whole  population)  employed  in  worsted  and  itnf  t"*"^ 
Cutures  alone.  The  woollen  cloth,  the  silk,  and  the  ccit<« 
niannliictures,  occnpy  perhaps  1000  altogether,  ahowinto^ 
inngwficant  uey  are  at  Bradfordr^  i 
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X«edSr.— Tb*  boroogli  contains 

JfalML     riiMln  IWiL 

45^8  +  49.568  =  94.815  SO  lad  nymtdfc 

88.n4  +  =  173,370  total  pofqlBtioii^ 

We  devote  t  dunt  pwagt^ih  to  Leed^  for  the  pnrpms  of 
riiowing  how  rmiariUifale  m  eontnat  may  be  pnaented  in  the 
indnstrir  of  two  towna  aitaated  only  amnit  ten  miles  ^art. 
Bradford  and  Leeda  both  work  np  wool  largely ;  bttt  Brad- 
ford preparea  it  for  staff  or  wonted  &brica,  while  Leeda 
preparea  it  for  woollen  cloth.  Leeda  haa  S920  boya,  7640 
men.  1710  girls,  and  2624  women  employed  in  mining 
woollen  clou:  while  the  staff  and  woiated  mano&ctDrea 
barely  employ  1000.  Leeds,  however,  is  a  Urge  mannf&c- 
tnring  town  in  other  reapecta ;  for  it  employs  aboat  9000 
persons  in  the  flax  nianafactare,  and  3000  in  making  enginea 
and  maehinea.  Aelatively  to  the  popolation,  Hnddersfiald 
is  perhaps  mora  peculiarly  aasociated  than  Leeda  with  the 
womlen  doth  maoo&etnre. 

Jfocefa^U.— Haling  given  an  idea  the  diatribution  of 
occapationa  in  the  towna  which  nuy  be  r^atded  ai  the  c^f 
aeata  of  the  cotton,  woollen,  uid  atnff  ma&alaetiire^let  oa  do 
tiM  BBue  in  rafonnee  to  the  rilfc-woriHra  of  Uaeeleafield 

IblM.     FmlMU  Tslst 
8,299  +  8.735  =  17,034  under  SO  yesn. 
10.242  +  11,773  =  32,014  SO  wd  npwirii. 


18.541  +  20,507  =  89,048  totil  pspaUtton. 

There  are  S468  bcya  4772  men,  2979  girl^  and  4339  wo- 
mea  aafioyud  in  the  nlk  mann&ctnze,  making  an  aggrmite 
of  aboot  14,500  peiaona,  conaideraUy  more  thui  one^ira  of 
thacntire  popnlauMk  Thm  males  and  femalea  aivem^OTad 
in  almost  exactly  equal  unmbers,  7S34  to  TOIS. 
JSIktfidd.— in  this  cutlery  bonmgh  theto  ai^ 

IhlPi.      FfiBftln.  Tola!. 
81,108  +  81,113  =  (13,220  vader  SO  jmn. 
86,893  +  86,698  =s  73^  SO  sad  npwsi^ 

67,500  +  67,810  e  185,810  lotsl  popolalloa. 

In  the  elaaaea  relating  to  the  sopply  of  food,  clothing,  and 
dwellings,  Sheffield  eontaioa  a  namber  fdrly  {nropottionate 
to  its  popnilatioD  ;  bat  it  is  only  in  class  14  tlut  the  iodoa- 
trial  cnaracteriaties  make  their  appearance.  The  worka  in 
gold,  ailTer,  steal,  iron,  and  mixed  metala  mofiUif  abont 
^,000  man  and  boys  at  ShaAold.  Femalaa  are  vaiy  little 
em|doyad  in  the  mrtal  trado%  therein  presenting  a  strikiDg 
emtiwt  to  the  airangementa  at  Birmingham.  No  fewer  than 
2461  boi^and  7044  nan  are  employed  in  making  and  grind- 
ing cntleiy  and  filaa  alone. 

GA^^^There  are  two  or  three  Scotch  towna  which 
piBBSBt  remarkable  ehaiarteriatica.  Qlaagow  has^ 

HftlM.       F«in>lM,  ToiaT, 
71,474+  73,593=  145,067  trader  30  3«» 
83,465  +  100,574  =  184.029  20 ud  iipwvds. 


154.939  +  174,167  =  329.096  totsl  popalation. 

Hiia  buy  city  ia  worthy  of  noto  for  the  dograe  in  which  it 
eomluBaa  cotton  working  and  iron  working,  two  departmenta 
of  indoatiy  which  certainly  do  not  aeem  to  hara  any  very 
neoeaaaiy  mmd  of  oonneebon.  There  are  3449  boys,  11,371 
men,  9698  girls,  and  16,442  women— about  16,000  males 
nod  86,000  female*— employed  in  vaiioaa  brandiea  of  the 
cotton  manafactara.  Of  all  the  females  in  Ola^w,  in  every 
age  and  condition,  one  in  seven  are  employed  m  this  manu- 
factnre.  There  are,  in  respect  to  metal  trades,  2600  machine 
ajad  tool  makera.  4800  mmm  and  manafactarera,  and  MOO 
other  workara  in  metal— almost  wholly  malea. 

Z)iaiJw.— This  ia  the  great  centre  of  the  flax  and  linen 
mnnfaetnra  of  Scotland.  Dundee  coataana — 

MOm.     PcnulM.  Total. 
17,444  +  17,999  —  35,449  mid«r  30  jam. 
18.420  +  25,068  —  43,488  20  ud  upwudi. 


S5,864  +  48,067  -  78^31  totd  popaUdM. 

Of  these  nambers  there  are  2713  boys,  6161  men,  4300  girli, 
and  6566  women,  employed  in  flax  and  linen  manafactures, 
being  almost  exactly  ono-fonrth  of  tha  whole  population— a 
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ratio  which  certainly  spears  aorpridngly  laige.  Aberdeen 
is  also  engaged  in  theae  trader  bnt  in  a  vny  mndi  smallw 
ratio  than  Dondee. 

These  few  examples  would  peihapa  snffiee  to  illastrate  the 
dlstribation  of  partieolar  branches  of  maanfoctare  in  the 
principal  towns ;  but,  adopting  a  still  more  compreaHid 
form,  we  will  give  »  few  additional  instances  in  the  fouowing 
way : — 

At  Portmouth,  ont  of  abont  35,000  men  and  boya  in  the 
horoiufa.  about  9000  are  in  the  pablic  service,  and  receive 
pay  mm  the  commonity  ;  while  there  are  aboat  2000  pri- 
vately employed  as  seamen  or  as  ahipwrights.  At  £«tMM«r, 
ont  of  60,000  persons,  nearly  9000  are  emplt^ed  in  making 
wonted  stockmga.  and  dmilar  articles.  At  AoritaaMCon, 
ont  of  13,000  m«i  and  boya.  mors  than  4000  are  employed 
in  making  boota  and  shoes,  ue  staple  iodnstry  of  the  p]a«e  ; 
and  at  SUiffbrd  the  men  aod  boys  similarly  employed  are  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  foor  of  the  whole  male  popalation.  At 
JVofxeiUr,  ont  of  16,080  women  and  girls,  2133  are  em- 
ployed in  making  gloves.  Of  the  25.705  men  and  boys  in 
Wolver^amptort,  abont  7S00are  employed  npon  metals  or 
npon  coal ;  no  less  than  1400  make  locks  alone.  In  Dudl^ 
tha  ratio  is  abont  aa  high,  about  6000  oat  of  19,093.  6Wa- 
try  is  remarkable  for  two  trades,  about  as  diverse  as  any  two 
can  be,  ribbon-making  and  watch-making :  out  of  a  popala- 
tion of  36,612.  nearly  10,000  iBons  (of  whom  6500  are 
fomalea)  an  nnployed  npui  ailks  ud  ribbona :  «^e  1700 
men  and  boya  are  making  watches. '  At  StoU^tort,  17.000 
persma  are  employed  in  cotton  msnnfliptues.  out  of  a  total 
popnUtion  of  03,835-^iearly  one  In  three ;  at  JBtaeBimtt 
16,000  oat  of  46,536 — more  than  one  in  three  ;  at  BolMUt 
14,500  ont  of  61,171 ;  at  Oldham,  20,000  oat  of  72,357;  at 
Proton,  18,000  ont  of  69,642.  Thus,  in  these  five  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  tovns,  containing  an  a^regate  of  about 
dOO.OOO  inhabitants,  ahont  34,000  males  ancr42,000  femalea 
— considerably  more  than  one-fonrth  of  all  the  inhabitanta 
— are  engaged  in  this  manafactare.  Looking  at  the  distribn- 
tioQ  of  workers  in  reference  to  age,  we  fiod  that  there  are 
abont  33,000  children  and  yonng  persona  under  20,  and 
43,000  adalts  of  20  and  upwards.  In  Paisl^,  out  of  about 
31,000  inhabitants,  nearly  9000  are  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  textilo  manofactare,  of  which  tha  prindpal  is 
shawls. 

^  Hitherto,  in  tha  ahore  paran^iha,  we  ham  ipokon  of  dis- 
tinct towns,  each  with  defined  limits  and  defined  namber  of 
inhabitanta.  Bat  a  few  remarkable  mannfoctures  are  centred 
rather  in  districts  than  in  lar^e  towns. 

In  Staj^ordthire,  the  regutration  county  (which  often 
differa  slightly  boOi  in  limits  aad  in  population  from  the 
real  eoanly),  eontalna  320,903  males  and  309,641  females. 
Now  it  is  plain^  on  a  little  examination,  that  the  main 
departments  of  indastry  whereby  these  are  snpported  have 
relation  to  mineral  manufactures ;  and  it  is  farther  obser- 
vable, on  comparing  the  several  districts  in  Poor  Law  Unions, 
that  while  the  touthem  exhibit  the  metallic  and  colliery 
operations,  the  northern  are  associated  with  earthenware 
mannbcturea.  In  abort,  we  have  the  Wolvuhampton  region  ^ 
of  the  south,  and  the  pottery  r^tm  of  the  north.  There 
are  27.000  malea  and  1000  fomalea  engaged  in  various  da- 
partmenta  of  the  coal  trade  ;  46,000  males  and  7000  femalea 
in  metallic  manufactures ;  16,000  males  and  9000  femalea 
in  potteiy  and  earthenware  manufactures.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  two  districts  or  Poor  Law  Uniona  of  Stoke- 
upon- Trent  and  Wolstanton,  containiog  the  pottery  towns  of 
Stoke,  Hanley,  Lane  End,  Delph,  Etruria,  Sbelton,  Barslem, 
&c.,  out  of  a  popalation  of  61,000  adult  males  and  females, 
more  than  13,000  are  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manafac- 
tare. And  ia  respect  to  South  Staffordshire,  it  would  per- 
haps scarcely  be  expected  that  6000  women  are  eogaged  in 
nail-making. 

Bedfordshire,  containing  62,639  males  and  67,266  femalefl^ 
is  not  a  counw  likely  to  contain  large  mannfoctnring  estap- 
blUhmenta  of*^  any  kind ;  but  there  art.  nevertheless,  two  or 
three  entries  in  the  tables  which  deserve  attentioa  There 
are,  we  And.  2300  males  and  more  than  10,000  females  en- 
gaged in  the  stmw-plait  manufacture  ;  together  with  nearly 
6000  females  occupied  in  hand-lace  making.  One  fourth  of 
all  the  females  in  the  county,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  are 
employed  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  occupations.  In 
jBueJtingAamthire.contaimng  70,928  males  and  72,727  females, 
the  straw-plait  trade  is  smaller,  employing  only  about  3000 
females ;  but  Uie  lace-trade  is  about  aa  extensive  aa  in  Bed- 
fordshire, employing  naaily  UflOO  fomaks.  In  U^f*>rd- 
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ihire  we  almost  entirely  lose  the  laee-tnda ;  bni  ihe  straw- 
plait  employs  abobt  9000  females  out  of  67,497.  In 
Camhridgethira  there  it  a  little  done  in  these  two  trades,  hnt 
only  a  little ;  and  in  Huntinffdonshira  there  are  about  1000 
females  out  of  30,S9S  engaged  in  the  lace-trade.  In  these 
two  departments  of  cottage  lodastry,  the  females  employed 
are  of  all  ages  from  5  to  90,  chiefly  between  10  and  20. 

Woreettershire,  for  some  reason  which  it  ia  difficali  to  ex- 
plun,  is  the  centre  of  the  needle  manufactare.  At  Redditcb 
in  this  county  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  supported, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  this  manafacture ;  although  the 
steel  for  making  the  needles,  and  all  the  coal  for  heating  the 
■team-engines,  must  be  brought  from  other  quarters. 

Cornwall  is  rich  in  metals,  but  bas  no  coals.  It  has 
17S,I93  males  in  the  (registration)  county.  Among  these 
are  3000  seamen  and  S600  fishermen;  but  when  we  come  to 
claai  ]4,  mineral  working,  we  find  abont  16,000  copper- 
miners,  more  than  10,000  tin-miners,  3fi00  lead-mineia,  and 
about  6000  employed  in  other  ways  on  metals  and  nuoerals; 
none,  however,  in  coals.  There  are  also  about  6000  females 
enjgaged  at  the  '  above-ground '  works  of  the  copper  ud  tin 
mines. 

I«t  us  contrast  this  with  a  county  containing  much  coal 
but  little  metal.  Durham  (registration)  county  contains 
207,088  males,  and,  204,591  females,  a  departure  from  the 

feneral  rule ;  for  Here  we  find  more  males  than  females. 
Tow,  here  are  10,000  men  and  boys  engaged  in  sea  and  river 
navigation ;  a  very  large  number  out  of  stich  a  population, 
and  evidently  due  piincipally  to  the  navigation  of  colliery 
vessels.  The  number  of  4500  ship  and  boat  builders  is  also 
large,  and  poanti  to  the  busy  trade  of  Sunderland.  But  a 
much  larger  item  is  that  of  &,000  men  and  boys  employed 
in  coal-mining  and  working,  about  one-seventh  of  the  male 
population.  In  Norlhutnoerlandf  as  might  be  expected,  a 
somewhat  parallel  slate  of  things  presents  itself.  There  are 
here  149,510  m^es ;  and,  of  these,  about  6000  are  engaged 
in  navigating  ships  and  boats,  1400  in  building  ships  and 
boats,  and  11,000  coal-miners;  the  patallelism,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  prevalent  occupation,  and 
not  in  their  extent,  for  Durham  greally  takes  the  kad  in  this 
respect.  Five  of  the  coal-miners  of  Northumberland  are 
entered  as  beius  upwards  of  90  years  of  age ;  but  it  ia  satis- 
fsctory  to  find  tha^  consequent  on  recent  legislation,  scarcely 
any  boys  under  10  years  of  age,  or  females  of  any  age,  are 
incladed  among  the  coal-miners  or  labourers. 

There  are  two  counties  is  the  western  part  of  the  king- 
dom which  we  may  limilarly  notice,  in  respect  partly  to  the 
iron  maDufncture,  but  still  more  decidedhr  to  coal-mining. 
These  are  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan^e.  Monmo^- 
thire  contains  92,301  males  and  82,849  females— another 
example,  in  a  mining  county,  of  the  males  outnumbering  the 
females.  The  iron  trades  occupy  12,000  males,  and  the 
coal  trade  also  12,000 — in  round  numbers:  together  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  male  population.  Females  are 
hot  much  employed  in  these  trades  in  this  county.  Qla- 
tnorganthire^  containing  the  remarkable  towns  of  Merthyr 
and  Aberdare  and  their  vicinity,  haS  a  population  of  126,087 
males  and  115,000  females.  Of  those  males,  no  less  a  num- 
ber than  15,500  are  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  and  14,000 
in  the  iron  trades.  Id  another  Welsh  county,  (kermarthm^ 
copper  manufactures  are,  in  respect  to  the  ppulation,'  if  not 
an  remarkable  as  iron  manufactures  in  Oumoigsiuliire,  at 
least  worthy  of  note  as  the  staple  industry  of  portions  of 
the  countjy.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  nearly  all  the 
copper  ores  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  sold  on  the  spot  to 
copter-smelters,  who  have  iheir  works  at  Swansea  or  Keath, 
or  some  other  town  in  Caermarthenshire.  But  besides  the 
copper  workers  there  are,  among  the  125,087  males  in  this 
county,  14,000  workers  in  iron,  and  15,000  coal-miners. 

Something  has  been  said,  in  former  paragraphs,  of  the 
remarkable  distribution  of  employments  in  the  cotton  and 
woollen  towns  of  the  north ;  and  a  comparison,  in  relation 
to  certain  items,  has  been  made  between  Lancashire  and  the 
metrbpolii.  In  order,  however,  to  illustrate  more  definitely 
the  eentralisation  of  certain  manufactures  in  the  two  great 
counties  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  (West  Hiding),  we 
will  present,  in  the  following  form  certain  numbers  and 
ratios.  In  LaneeuAire,  out  of  1,008,824  males  of  all  ages, 
there  are  160,000  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
cotton  manufacture ;  and  out  of  1,068,477  females,  about 
158,000  similarly  engaged ;  and  of  thislarge  total  of  318,000, 
hot  leas  than  118,000  are  under  SO  yean  of  age.  In  the 
W«st  Sidug  of  ToritMn,  out  of  666,912  nalea  of  all  ages, 


there  are  abont  1S0,000  eagsged  In  Tariou  depirtoteati  ei 
vool  and  wonted  msnuhetatea ;  and  oatof  678,139  fenulei, 
about  80,000  aimiUi^  en^ged ;  and  of  this  total  of  200,000, 
abont  15,000  are  under  SO  years  of  age.  In  compariBg  titt 
above  numbers,  we  observe  the  following  results dut  tlx 
male  woriters  in  wool  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  the  whole  suit 
population  in  the  West  Biding,  than  the  male  wotken  ii 
cotton  bear  to  the  whole  male  popnlatioa  of  Ui- 
cashire ;  that  in  respect  of  female  werksn,  lbs  nta 
lies  in  the  other  dixection ;  that  the  ratio  of  jire- 
nile  workers  to  adult  wotkera  is  about  the  sama  in 
departmsnta  of  industry ;  and  that  while  1  in  6  cf  ilw 
Luioashire  population  is  engued  in  cotton  msBabcUn, 
about  1  in  6|  of  the  West  m&ig  population  b  afiged  a 
the  wool  manafactures. 

Snoh  are  a  few  of  the  most  atiiking  xaanltaobtuedbrtk 
Cansaa  of  1851,  relating  to  the  ooeapationa  of  the  otujlt. 
The  entire  Report  ia  worthy  of  the  careful  stady  of  fjaj 
pfTHim  who  deaurea  to  know  something  more  of  tlia  eoadiUi 
of  the  people,  in  this  hard-working  couBtry,  than  cu  bt 
derived  from  vague  generaliuUona  and  partial  in^ihtt. 

OCEANIA,  aname  given  by  Baibi  and  other  Fieacii  gn- 
graphers  to  a  fifth  division  of  the  earth.  They  aoki  it 
extend  from  about  93°  E.  to  105°  W.  long. ;  the  aorthia 
boundaiT  being  the  Indian  Ocean,  Malacca  Strait,  the  ChuK* 
Sea,  and  the  Pacific  along  the  parallel  of  36'  N. ;  tiie  no'Jt- 
em  boundary  being  the  66th  parallel  of  south  latitude.  TV 
name  is  thus  made  to  comprise  the  Andaman  Islei,  all  tk 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bean, 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Fhilippinea,  Formoas,  A» 
tralia.  New  Chiinea,  New  Zealand,  and  the  CMStls 
groniw  of  islands  in  Qie  pMifie  witliiB  the  Undts  ibm 
atatedtotfae  islets  of  fl^y-Oemaf,  tiia  moat  Miten  Ai 
whole. 

O'OONNELL,  DANIBL,  the  eldest  son  «f  Uonc 
O'Connell,  was  bom  at  his  Other's  residence,  nsatCaki^ 
civeen,  Kerry,  Aognst  6,  1776.  The  £unUy  of  Coiuteil.  a 
O'Connell,  is  of  antiquity  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  batik 
circumstances  of  the  father  of  Daniel  O'Coimell  were  av^ 
straitened.  Still  he  did  not  neglect  the  edncation  of  hii  ic 
according  to  his  means,  for  he  sent  him  at  an  early  age  1«  t 
"  poor  old  hedge-Bcho<umaster,"  named  David  Mahonej, 
first  taught  the  Irish  asitator  his  letters.  At  the  i£« 
thirteen  Daniel  O'Connelfwas  removed  to  a  school  at  ileaiq- 
tan,  near  Cove,  county  Cork,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Ur.  HiniK^ 
ton,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  •  thia  school  is  said  to  iin 
been  the  first  publicly  opened  in  Ireland  after  the  repul 
the  persecuting  lawa  miioh  made  it  paad  a  Boon 
Catholic  to  educate  hia  children.  In  1700  Daniel,  Ita 
just  fifteen  yean  of  age,  was  removed  from  Redington  vitiittf 
intention  ofbeing  sent  to  Llige ;  but  on  reaching  that  piw 
he  Was  found  to  be  too  old  for  admission,  and  accoidisflf 
was  entered  at  St.  Omer's.  There  he  remained  till  l'^ 
when  he  was  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  English  eolltgti^ 
the  Benedictines  at  Douai.  Retoning  after  a  few  mootk 
to  St.  Omer*s,  he  rose  speedily  to  the  head  of  the  col!«^' 
and  so  arrested  the  attention  of  the  then  presidenl,  D^- 
Stapylton,  that  be  prophesied  that  he  would  hereafter  mi^^ 
a  remaricable  figure  in  the  world.  The  first  outbrsak  of  tlf 
Fren^  revolution  scattered  the  scholan  of  the  Boms 
Catholic  colleges  at  Donai  and  St  Omer's.  Daniel  O'Cotn^ 
aneceeded  in  reaching  Calaia  aafBly,  and,  embarking  ob  boin 
the  Kigltsh  paeket-Mat,  be  hmded  on  toe  dions  of  EngUsi 
"  half  a  Tory  at  heart  "—so  deep  and  keen  was  the  imp»- 
nan  left  upon  hia  mind  by  the  exceasea  of  the  iwolnlios  a 
France. 

The  legal  profession  having  been  recently  thrown  opw  » 
members  of  lis  faith,  he  in  1794  entered  himself  a  stodnt 
at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  four  yean  afterwards  was  calledl« 
the  bar,  having  taken  no  ordinary  pains  to  qoaliff 
His  first  public  speech  was  against  the  proposed  uoioa 
tween  the  English  and  Irish  iegislstures.  It  was  itlinni 
at  a  meetiiig  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  anemhW  Ji 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  that  city,  for  the  purp<rte  ef  petihrt- 
ing  against  that  measure ;  but  the  meetmg  was  broken  op 
by  the  intervenUon  of  the  military.  In  1808  Mr.  Oymtf, 
while  hia  profBSsional  prospects  were  brtditer  this  its  n*''' 
ties,  was  maixied  privately  te  his  cowin  Mary,  the  dsBSnM 
of  Dr.  CCoaaell  of  Tralee.  The  calamiteBS  eceaiieatH 
however  connected  with  the  Iriah  outbreak  of  1803.  kot)" 
by  the  name  of  Enunett'a  rebellion,  found  Mr.  OtonKii 
already  in  possession  of  a  iaoderate  practice.  He  *s|  sov 
becoming  giadoally  absorbed  io^  uena  ofcpolitieil  MS- 
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tantion.  Emaelf <  tnal  «u  the  itaiting  P<^t  of  s  sev 
ID  ths  hUtory  of  Irish  agitation :  the  crDe%  inflicted  by  the 
citizeo-^oldieiy  made  an  impresaion  as  deep  and  lasting  aa  it 
yFM  general^  and  the  '  Catholic  Qqestiooi  ai  jt  was  called, 
rose  daily  in  importance.  Froqi  this  time  forward  Mr. 
O'Conoell  took  tne  leading  part  in  the  prosecntioa  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  claims.  "For  more  than  twenty  years,"  he 
writes  to  the  late  Lord  Shrewsbury,  "before  the  passing  of 
the  Emancipation  BUI,  the  burden  of  the  cause  was  thrown 
Qpon  me.  I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings,  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions, to  furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  examine 
the  case  of  each  person  eomplaioiog  of  practical  grievances, 
to  roQse  the  toroid,  to  animate  the  lukewarm,  to  eontrol  the 
Tiolent  and  inQamniatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers 
of  the  law,  to  guard  against  muItipUed  treacheiy,  and  i^i  all 
times  to  t^poae  at  every  peril  the  powerful  and  multitudi- 
nous enemies  of  the  cao^.  Pay  and  night  he  devoted  him- 
self with  siupTising  eneiXf  to  the  work,  without  receiving 
pay  or  fee.  In  IBOi  the  Catholic  Board  *  was  dissolved  by 
a  proclamation  frota  govemment,  bat  it  was  immediately 
revived  ander  the  name  of  the  '  Catholic  CommUtee-'  It 
met  in  the  Exhibition  House  in  Willi&^-fitreet,  and  its 
debates  were  reported  from  January  1808. 

In  161^  Mr.  O'Counell  fought  a  duel  with  Mr-  d'Esterre, 
a  member  of  the  Bablin  oof^oration,  aud  had  the  misfortune 
to  iofiict  upon  his  adversary  a  wound  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal :  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  for  this  result  he  ever  aAer- 
wards  felt  apd  ^pressed  the  most  p^fol  repiorse.  Mr. 
O'Cooneirs  public  life  henceforth  offers  very  little  material 
for  lemarl^  until  we  come  to  the  vei^  eve  of  the  time  at 
which  the  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  earned. 
Id  the  summer  of  1628,  when  the  laver  and  eitatement  on 
the  snbject  then  in  suapenie  vai  at  ita  height,  If  r.  O'Connell 
and  his  friends  judged  that  the  time  was  come  for  bringing 
the  qoesUos  to  a  final  decision.  In  the  Jane  of  that  year  a 
vacancy  occured  in  the  representation  of  Clare  county,  and 
Mr.  0'C«nnell,  though  a  Boman  CathoUc,  was  pnq^d  aa  a 
candidate  against  Mr.  (afterwards Lord)  Fit^etald.  He  was 
ntcvned  to  Parliament  by  a  Urge  majority,  and  proceeded  to 
Westminster  for  the  purpose  of  t^kipg  his  seat  in  St. 
Stephen's.  Af  a  Boman  Catholic,  l)e  of  course  refused  to 
t^e  the  oaths  dn\vn  expressly  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Discussions  in  the  hdnse,  and 
sijgaraeotf  at  the  bar  ensned;  and  though  the  session  closed 
without  any  practical  result,  yet  th^  agitation  in  Ireland 
began  to  aisame  a  formidahls  appearance,  and  to  threaten 
anotiier  mUbreak.  Alarmed  ft  the  probable  consequences  of 
ftrthnr  ^q^position  to  claiau)  which  a  large  majority  of  eda- 
<:ated  FkotastsiUs  bad  came  tQ  as  just  and  equitable, 

tks  Daks  of  Wellington  and  Bobwt  Peel'gave  ww;  and 
early  in  the  following  year  brought  into  parliament  a  bill  for 
the  npeal  of  th^  last  avil  disabilities  under  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  laboured.  Mr.  O'Connell  acci»dingly 
was  n-dectedj  and  took  bis  seat  as  member  of  parliameiU  in 
3C|ty  ISSH.  in  the  following  year,  at  the  gtmni  election 
consequent  npon  the  death  of  Uewge  IV.,  Mr.  O'Connell 
Axchanged  the  representation  of  Clare  for  that  of  his  native 
county  of  Kerry.  He  represented  Dublin  from  18S%  to  June 
183fi,  when  be  was  unseated  on  petition,  hut  was  immedi- 
ately afterwards  letumed  for  Kilkenny.  In  1837  he  waa 
once  more  returned  for  DabliD,  and  in  1841  for  the  county 
of  Cork.  To  carry  on  more  effectively  the  af^tation,  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  relinqnish^d  his  profeanonal  pnwtioe,  and  as 
a  compeosatMw  for  l^s  loss  of  uwome,  aa  aniuial  nhwription 
vat  orgaaiied,  vbi^  aftnwaxdi  o»ne  ta  b«  ksQwaaa  the 

The  year  1S41  witnessed  the  rehun  of  Sir  B.  Peel  sad  the 
CtmaervatiTe  party  to  power,  nod  this  was  the  ai^iaL  for 
TCDcved  agitation  in  Ireland.  In  the  following  year,  Uv. 
O'Connell  eommenoed  his  nwvenent  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  whidi  met  with  gnwnl  ^ymp^y  from  the  vio- 
Imt  and  the  ignorant  thnmghoirt  Irelwd. 

In  1B4S  aikd  1643  nonstw  meetings  were  ecdleeted  «n  fbe 
n>y^  hill  of  Tare,  <m  the  Curragh  of  Kildam,  the  rath  of 
Mnllsghmart,  and  other  leoalities  renowned  in  trsdition  and 
song.  A  monstsr  meeting  aanomued  as  to  be  hddat  Clon^ 
ianm  Oct.  tth  in  tfea  J«tt«r  year,  ma  lerbiddan  by  govem- 
meiit  anthmity,  end  a  state  {Koaeeation  for  hi|^  tmsao  was 
oommaneed  soinst  Ms.  O'CwuteU  an^  the  otass  lia^eaders. 
Mr.  O'GonaM  ww  osavioted  of  sedition,  isnlnwad  to  ha 
inwcisoaed  ftn  a  ytar.  aad  to  pay  a  fina  of  WOOf.  The 
jnc^mtDt  waa  rsmnfa  on  spy  sal  to  the  Hania  at  Lords  | 
Imt  the p«isecntf«  Mttwwsd  tts  latandadaodi  thapnitige 


A&d  magic  inflnenee  of  the  grnt  'liberator,*  as  he  waa 
called,  was  destn^red ;  he  himself  henceforth  spoke  in  more 
measured  language,  and  the  fnnds  of  the  Bepe;^  Association 
were  nearly  exhausted  in  the  contest. 

Tha  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1846,  and  the  ad- 
herence which  Mr.  O'Connw  gave  to  their  party,  introduce 
dissensions  and  differences  among  his  immediate  followers 
and  supporters,  over  whom  for  forty  y(;ars  he  bad  exercised 
an  all-powerful  influence.  His  health  began  to  fail,  and  he 
became  soared  by  opposition,  as  well  as  depressed  in  spirits 
by  the  evident  approach  of  famine  in  Ireland.  Eaily  in 
1847  he  went  abroad  with  the  intention  of  spendiog  some 
months  in  Italy,  apd  of  paying  a  devotional  visit  to  Rome. 
He  had  not  however  proceeded  further  on  his  way  than 
Genoa,  when  he  suddenly  sunk  apd  expired  on  the  ICth  of 
May.  His  heart  was  embalmed  and  carried  to  Borne  in 
compliance  with  hi^  last  wishes ;  and  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Ireland  for  interment.  Besides  three  dan^tera, 
Mr.  0*ConnelI  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  at  one  tune  or 
other  have  had  seats  In  Parliament.  His  eldest  son  Maurice, 
many  years  M.P.  for  Tralee,  died  in  1853  ;  and  his  second 
son,  John,  afrer  represenU^g  several  Irish  constituencies, 
was  appointed  la  1866  to  the  Cleriujup  of  the  Banaper  Office 
in  Dublin. 

(Life  and  Tme$  of  Davd  O'OotUuil,  Im  iia  ton,  Join 

O'Connell.) 

OCTODON.  rMuaiD*.] 

OCTOPUS.  [Papir  Nactilos.] 

ODIHAM.  [HAHPSWfts.l 

DDONTOPTERia.  fCoAi.  PLiim.] 

OBHLENSCHLJiOEB,  ADaM  OOTTLOB,  the  greatest 
poet  of  Scandinavia  and  one  of  the  greatest  European  poets 
of  the  19th  eentoiy,  wsa  bosn  on  the  14th  of  NovMobtr 
1779,  at  Vesterbro,  a  suburb  of  Cqwnhagen.  The  whole  of 
his  early  life  wi^  recorded  fay  himself  with  singnlar  minota' 
nesi,  first  in  an  antobic^rwhy  written  to  be  prefixed  to  a 
German  edition  of  bis  works  and  afterwards  in  a  series  of 
*  Eriiiibinger  *  er  '  BecoUectiuia  *  which  were  published 
immediately  after  his  death  by  his  eldest  son.  'Hie  reader 
is  informed  in  the  '  Erindringer '  of  the  boy's  first  inclination 
to  swear,  and  how  his  mother  checked  it,  of  his  rtrong  pro- 
pensity to  poll  off  the  bed-^othes,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
particulars,  the  whole  of  which  pot  tt^ether  solely  a  vuried 
picture  of  ths  lib  of  4  Oanish  boy  at  the  cloaa  of  the  18th 
centuiy. 

The  name  of  Oshlenschligev  is  Gennaa ;  his  father  wsa 
from  Krusendor^  a  vills^  in  Sleswig,  where  the  fsmily  bad 
prodnced  a  long  snecessioB  of  scboou—sters  and  oiniiistB; 
sad  his  aiother  Martha  Maria  Haasea  was  of  Genua 
psreidss^  fay  the  father's  nde,  of  Dsaiah  hj  tha  mothark 
" Thns,^ sajra OsblansohlSger,  "I am  descendMi  from  both 
panes  and  Germans,  and  it  seems  ss  if  Fate  had  determined 
I  should  belong  to  both  nations."  His  father  bad  bUen 
mqch  below  the  remetalnUly  of  hii  aneeatiy  by  beeeniing  a 
servant  te  Count  Adam  Qottub  MoUfce,  after  whom  the  poet 
was  named  1  but  on  his  marriage  with  the  oountess'H  lady's- 
maid  he  ol^aitted  by  the  count's  patronage  the  post  of  organist 
at  Frederiksbug,  and  afterwards  of  some  subordinate  posi- 
tion at  the  castle  of  that  name,  where  he  finally  rose  to  be 
steward.  Fradeiik^wn,  one  of  the  numerous  palaces  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  a  bnuding  which  is  said  1^  some  to  have 
been  vectad  from  Uie  plana  of  Inigo  Jones,  stands  about  two 
Eng^  g^bs  from  the  westsin  giUea  of  Cc^enhsffHi,  and  is 
a  fovoniita  Sunday  xaaoit  e£  tha  inhabUaats  of  ue  espitaL 
Ha»  the  early  life  of  ynBog  Adam  was  passed  amid  seenei 
of  great  vsrie^.  la  the  snmner  Frederiksberg  was  often 
oecttpled  by  the  wnit,  and  he  hescd  tha  royal  bud  of  masic 
play  on  Sundays,  and  saw  this  roysl  compsny  at  dinner.  In 
the  aaioam  the  plaoe  of  the  ooort  was  supplied  by  a  legitm 
of  woriipeoplsL  onsy  sidth  rqwirs;  and  In  the  irintor  the 
Guiding  was  left  in  dis^e  of  the  Oehlenschliger  family, 
with,  in  addition,  two  watehmoi  and  two  watchdogs.  "  The 
whole  palace,"  says  Oehlensddiiger,  "  then  belonged  to  as, 
and  I  ^eat  abost  m  the  royal  roonu^  lockup  at  tte  paintings 
and  building  eaatlH  in  the  ur." 

The  ohitf  amnsnnent  of  OehlensdiligOT  in  the  winter 
was  reading  novels,  which  he  got  from  a  eiieolatiBg  library 
in  Copuihsgen,  and  of  whidi  he  tells  us  that  before  he  was 
tsralva  yesrs  eld  he  bad  got  throng  men  than  three 
haadmA  vafauaes.  AU  that  he  nad  waa  Itepish— «  eiren^ 
ataaea  to  wUeh  he  paHly  attribatoe  the  mastery  he  obtaued 
ant  Mm  aaliva  toogue.  Hia  parsnta,  fbongh  Qermaa 
tluir  natlva  laagasgs^  n««r  ased  it  to  ^ 
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enlr  to  Nch  oOwi  vbni  th^  did  not  wiih  tho  ehUdnn  to 
miaentuid  then. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twelTe,  yoDug  Adam  had  been  very 
nnfortnnato  ia  the  article  of  schooli ;  he  wu  then  taken 
notice  of  by  Edward  Storm,  a  Norwegian  poet,  who  offered 
to  hii  father  to  procare  him  gratoitons  admission  to  a  public 
ichool  in  Copenhagen,  if  his  father  would  be  at  the  charge 
of  his  board.  Yonng  Adam  >oon  b^an  to  write  not  omj 
Tenet  bnt  even  playi,  which  were  acted  by  hinuelf,  hia 
liitor,  and  tome  play-fellowH,  on  Sandaya,  id  one  of  the 
roonu  at  Frederikiberg.  Storm,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  school  to  which  the  boy  had  been  admitted,  laughed  at 
hii  attempts ;  and  Dichmann,  another  Norw^ian,  who  waa 
one  ef  the  maaten,  told  him,  to  hia  great  mcu^catioD,  that 
he  was  no  geoia*— ho  wonld  never  be  another  Edward 
Stnm.  The  education  he  xeceiTed  waa  intended  to  qnalify 
him  for  a  meicaatile  life ;  but  when  he  left  the  aehool  at  the 
a^e  of  sixteen,  he  was  glad  of  an  accident  which  prevented 
hts  being  placed  in  a  counting-house,  and  readily  perniaded 
his  iadulgent  &lher,  who  was  now  in  much  better  dicom- 
■tances  than  he  had  been,  to  allow  him  to  stady.  In  a  year 
however  he  waa  Ured  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  having  for 
some  months  spent  all  hia  spare  time  and  money  at  the 
theatre,  was  seized  with  a  ttesire  to  appear  on  the  stage. 
Theatrical  matters  are  generally  looked  opon  in  a  more 
serious  light  in  a  foreign  city  than  in  an  English  one,  and  at 
Copenhagen  the  management  of  the  drama  waa  treated  with 
nnuaual  solemnity.  In  Rahbek'a  Lectures  on  the  Drama, 
delivcnd  to  Uw  adora,  the  stage  la  rogarded  as  a  moral 
en^no  hardly  aeamdary  in  importance  to  the  palpiu  With 
the  aseeption  of  the  comedies  of  Holbeig,  the  Daaiah 
Midiire  [Houiaol  tfae  plays  that  were  performed  were  then 
chiefly  trandations.  "  Of  English  pieces,'  says  Oehlen- 
schlager,  "the 'School  for  Scandal'  pleased  me  much,  in 
which  Rosing  was  an  excellent  Sir  Joseph  [Joseph  Sur&ce  1], 
and '  She  Stoopa  to  Conquer/  in  which  Oielstrop  was  an  in> 
comparable  Tony  Lnmplun."  He  soon  found  however  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  rise  to  a  mnch  higher  position  than 
that  of  a  walking  gentleman,  and  the  acqnaintance  of  two 
young  etudenta,  who  had  taken  lodgings  with  Uie  same  land- 
lady at  himself,  led  him  into  a  different  line.  They  were 
the  two  broUiers  Oersted,  afterwards  to  well  known.  Of 
the  three  yonng  men  who  occupied  tx^ther  for  some  years 
those  obsenre  lodgings,  one,  OehlenschlSger,  became  the 
palest  poet  of  Dwmark ;  another,  Hana  Oersted,  became 
Its  grejUeat  natntal  philosopher,  and  the  diseovorer  of 
electro-magnetism ;  the  third,  Andns  Oersted,  who  married 
Oehleoschlkger'a  aistor,  became  ita  greatest  lawyer,  and  for  a 
time  the  prime-minister  of  the  kingdom.  OeUflBSchlfiffer 
infected  the  future  lawyer  with  a  love  'of  poetry,  and  the 
lawyer  infected  him  with  a  tasto  for  jurisprudence.  With 
the  consent  of  his  father  he  relinqnuhed  the  stage,  and 
entered  himself  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law,  hia  friend  promising  his  assistance  to  help 
him  on  a  little  more  rapidly  than  usual.  Literature  however 
aoon  won  the  victory  over  law.  The  university  offered  in 
1600  o  prise  for  an  eaaay  on  the  subject  '  Would  it  be  ui 
advant^fo  for  Northern  Uteratara  if  the  Scandinaviaa 
mythokwy  were  made  nae  of  in  it,  inatoad  of  the  Orocian  I* 
It  was  the  vary  idea  wUeh  waa  taking  poMMsaion  of  Oeb- 
knseblfiger,  and  was  destined  to  occupy  him  for  lifo ;  bnt 
when  he  dnw  up  an  easay  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  prise  earned  off  by  anotbeF~-receiving  himiifH  however 
the  honour  of  being  declared  the  second  best. 

On  tbe  famous  Snd  of  April  1801  when  Nelson  attacked 
the  Danish  fleet  off  Copenhagen,  OeUenschlager  aaw  the 
fight  at  a  short  distance,  from^  balcony  of  the  Sea-Cadeta' 
Academy,  and  he  afterwards  held  the  post  of  ensign  in  a 
volunteer  regiment  of  stndants.  He  also  published  a  amall 
dramatic  piece,  '  Tfae  Second  of  April; '  bat  it  was  of  no 
gieat  merit.  "  That  battle,"  he  wrote,  several  years  aftei^ 
wards,  "  iospirad  the  Oanea  with  a  tasto  for  poetry,  as  tbe 
hattlM  of  Marathon  and  Salamia  did  the  Greeks,  and  the 
destmction  of  the  Spaniah  Armada  the  Engl^  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  Some  great  develo^nent  of  pown  ia  zeqnisito 
to  drive  the  mean,  the  petty,  and  parochial  est  of  a  nation's 
mind,  and  bring  it  in  tune  for  tfae  great  and  beanti^."  In 
1803  he  issued  a  volume  of  poems,  containing  among  other 
works,  the  pUy  of '  The  Eve  of  Saint  John,'  and  at  once  took 
**,*       *■  °^  The  pUy,  or  ratfaer  dramatic 

tale,  of  'Aladdm,'  which  foUowed,  founded  on  the  weU- 
known  stoiy  m  the  *  Arabian  Nighto,'  capUvated  the  public, 
an  spite  of  some  veiy  ohviou  favlla,  by  the  gmenl  vivacity 


of  ita  tone,  and  rused  hia  name  mj  hi^  in  tlv  Iht  of  t|» 
living  Daniah  poets,  if  it  did  not  plaoo  lumitthrirbaL 
Ho  used  often  to  say  afterwarda  that  in  writing 'Alsd^' Is 
had  discovered  his  own  *  wonderfol  lanqt,*  tha  veinofpoetn 
which  waa  to  give  him  fiuno  and  fortune.  Heieodnia 
lfi06  the  nawil  mark  of  sncceaa  for  a  Damih  astbot^ 
travellins  stipend  from  the  government,  procored  for 
Count  Schimmelmann,  and  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Oenu&7,ii 
make  tfae  acquuntance  of  the  band  of  literary  maehia 
that  time  invested  Germany  with  a  halo.  Tht  mai 
volume  of  hia  autobiography  is  chiefly  occupied  vitb  it 
account  of  his  travels,  and  of  his  intercourse  with  Gotlic, 
Wieland,  Tieck,  Hegel,  Vote,  and  other  poets  and  fhilai- 
pliera.  Up  to  ms  twan^-fonrth  year  he  had  neTerwrioaii 
une  of  Gmman,buthe  was  now  so  anziooa  toira|antab 
new  and  illuatzions  frirads  sooio  notion  of  fait  ponid 
capacity  that  he  tranalated  hia  new  eompontiou  iaia  Gona 
at  &st  at  he  wrote  them,  and  somewhat  nnnecemuily  ooe^ 
the  time  of  many  of  th  em  by  availing  himaelf  « tk  p 
mission  to  read  faia  productions  to  theminnuBUKDp(,iil 
take  their  opinion  not  only  on  the  merits  or  dtfecti  of 
structure  and  the  poetr^^  but  on  the  correctoess  or  iiic«nfr 
nets  of  the  language.  It  ia  not  a  little  aingnlar  that  ^ 
ductions  so  thorouAhly  Scandinavian  in  thnr  to&e  lad  an 
as  the  earliest  of  the  long  line  of  Oehlenachlfiger^  nmn 
tragedies  should  have  been  written  in  a  foreign  ludiil 
partly  composed  in  a  foreign  tongue.  '  Bakon  Jiii'  ia 
written  at  Halle.  It  ia  a  tr^edy  in  five  acta,  on  thefatns 
of  Hakon  Jarl,  the  laat  pagan  sovereign  of  Norwaj,  ud  'it 
atrugi^e  between  tiw  two  leli^onai,  Oiriatianity  ind  lb 
beli^tnOdin.  NoUiing  can  well  be  mors  difleraittbEi 
tragedy  of  tho  old  French  sehotd  and  mdi  a  iageij  ■ 
'Hakon  JarL*  As  the  reader  of  'Ivanhoe'  finds U 
before  he  haa  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  namtiTe,iHtw| 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  WilMd  and  Bowena,  bstilv 
well-informed  and  perhaps  not  leaa  interested  in  tlti  vikw 
framework  of  the  country  around  them,  cognisut  cf  ttt 
relative  position  of  the  Normans  and  Sazcms,  of  the 
between  the  king  and  the  Templars,  of  the  ceremooia  of  i 
tournament  and  an  ordeal,  of  the  condition  of  tukei 
Jews,  so  the  reader  of  *  Hakon  Jarl '  sees  pass  befbufa 
the  old  tyrant  snperetitionsly  clinging  to  the  wild  reli{ia<' 
Valhalla,  the  young  champion  eager  for  the  triumpbof  tkt 
Cross,  tu  mdo  hot  independent  wxwaAm  hoor,  the  aoA- 
ing  northern  slave,  the  ambitumaavf  who  carelessl;  e^M* 
tho  new  faith  becaose  it  promisea  him  a  better  career,  it 
nnceaung  vivacity  porvades  tho  iriiola,  and  time  i>  sot 
pathos  but  humour ;  nothing  can  be  farther  ranortd  In* 
the  unvarying  aolamnity  and  qntematic  monotouy  vitia 
have  by  some  been  thought  esaential  to  the  chanctcrofi 
tra^c  drama. 

Oefalenscbia^,  hdbre  quitting  Oermanv,  was  scc>d«BUL7 
present  at  Weimar  on  the  day  of  tfae  double  battle  trf^i"' 
stedt  and  Jena,  and  waa  in  some  danger  when  the  viclotwa 
Freuefa  entered  tfae  town.  From  Gennany  he  went  to 
where  he  composed  what  is  by  some  regarded  as  hii  fii* 
tragedy, '  Palnatoke,*  and  also'  Axel  and  Valboig,'  the  btm 
a  sort  of  companion  {aotoro  to  *  Hakon  Jarl,*  ia  iriiich  Oi» 
iam  ia  shown  in  a  more  fovmmbla  point  of  view,  uiv 
hMor  a  love  tale  of  (he  middle  am.  AtRvisbewui^ 
corned  by  Baggesen,  vdio  had  bworo  his  own  rite 
the  highest  poeiticm  in  the  Daniah  Pamassna ;  tad  vitf 
Oehlenschli^r  read  to  him  the  '  Fslnoteke '  the  im^Mw 
poet  flung  himaelf  at  his  feet  in  transptnis  of  admintioB. 

From  Franca  he  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Boom,  whik  i> 
doily  intercourse  with  Thorvoldsen,  compMod  hii  'Camfp- 
which,  reversing  his  usual  practice  of  writing  bii  j^T*  ^ 
in  Danish  and  then  in  German,  he  wrote  onginaUy  in  ^ 
German  language.  This  ia  of  a  different  kind  from  uy« 
hia  previous  works, — ^it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  fMHngt'^ 
the  great  painter  who,  labouring  in  obscurity  and  set  cos- 
sciout  of  his  own  value,  is  subjected  to  all  Um  emotiou  * 
which  artistic  genius  is  cMaUe,  by  a  aeriea  of  "V^^ 
contrived  indoente  ^folqr  gromod  on  tto  koonm  t"^^ 
Correggio'k  biography.  Hu  introduction  of  lUehilAi^ 
and  Julio  Romano,  as  two  of  the  persons  of  the  dru&j|, 
the  dramatist  an  oppmtunity  of  Minting  mors  taia  °7 
variety  of  the  artistic  character.  Few  of  0^1eiiKbi«seri 
worics  have  met  with  greater  variety  (rf  iudgnwnti  thsa  »» 
Treated  wiUi  disdain  by  GStbe,  it  waa  aftorwaidt  cso^ 
criticised  by  Tieck,  and  Cotta  the  pnbUther  of  Tiibiog 
after  puzcbaaiiw  tbe  German  cop:^ht,  kept  tbe  I^'^^ 
for  yean  nnpaUiahed.  Meaawhilp  the  writtfi 
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womt  tinw  in  Itify,  to  Ml  horns  ncknau,  xetiim«d 

to  Denoudc  after  u  abMOce  of  nearly  five  yean,  and  read 
this  production  in  nunowript  to  many  of  the  most  leleet 
circles  of  the  capital,  among  otben  to  the  king  and  qneen  of 
Denmark,  in  presence  of  the  leading  members  of  the  court, 
in  the  qaeen  t  apartments.  The  play,  when  produced  in 
Qennany,  became  one  of  the  most  popi^r  on  the  stage,  and 
had  a  run  of  success  which  caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
frequently  acted  for  thirty  yean;  and  it  also  became  a 
f&voniite  in  Denmark.  A  traoslatioa  of  it  into  English,  by 
Theodore  Martin,  published  in  1854,  has  met,  we  believe, 
with  a  general  welcome,  and  all  English  critics  regard 
'Corr^gio'  as  one  of  Oehlenschlsger's' principal  titles  to 
fiune. 

OehlenschlaffeT  had  left  Denmark  in  1805,  an  emioeot 
rising  poet.  His  reimtatioa  had  risen  higher  and  higher 
doriog  eTeryyearofnis  absence,  and  <m  Us  retnm  in  1810  he 
was  without  a  rival.  Before  he  aet  out  on  hia  txavals  he  had 
engaged  the  hand  of  Christiana  Heger,  the  sister  of  Camma 
Rahbek,  the  wife  of  Rabbek  the  theatrical  writer,  whose 
house  on  the  hill  (Bakkehuus),  a  ihcnrt  distance  outside  the 
city  walls,  had  been  since  1600,  and  continued  till  1830,  the 
resort  of  Uie  choicest  litenry  society  of  Copenhagen.  Rahbek 
himself  had  in  a  fit  of  Tezation  jost  thrown  up  the  post  of 
profenor  of  asthetics  at  the  nniversity,  and  Oehlensdilager 
obtained  it,  with  the  privilege  from  the  king  of  being  absent 
if  he  pleased  during  the  summer  terms,  which  was  a  privilege 
he  did  not  neglect  to  make  use  of.  Being  thns  prorlded 
with  an  income,  he  celebrated  iiis  wedding  in  an  onnaual 
way,  but  precisely  in  the  style  thatRogen,  the  English  poet, 
was  aoeostomed  to  say  would  have  been  his,  if  he  had  ever 
ceased  ta  be  a  bachelor.  On  the  l7th  of  Hay,  1810,**  says 
the  Dane^a  *  Erindiinger,' "  I  dined  with  Christiana  at  her 
&ther*i  at  Copenhagen,  afterwards  she  and  I  drove  by  onr- 
aelves  to  (Hentofte,  where  Pastor  HSgh,  after  1  had  shown 
him  the  necessary  papen,  went  with  us  to  the  church  and 
married  us.  We  got  into  the  vehicle  again,  man  and  wife, 
and  drove  off  to  the  beantifrtl  Christiao&bolm,  to  Sdlyst, 
which  Count  Scbimmelmann  had  had  the  kindness  to  offer 
us  for  a  summer  residence."  The  newly  married  lady  had  a 
notiou  that  her  husband  had  lost  much  by  his  dealings  with 
the  booksellers,  and  under  her  advice  he  began  to  issue  his 
new  plays  and  poems  at  his  own  risk,  but  soon  convinced 
himself  that  he  nndentood  nothing  of  the  publishing  busi'- 
ness,  and  hia  wife  no  mere ;  a  conviction  which  he  says, 
bowever,  that  hti  wife  could  never  be  pennuded  to 
share. 

Daring  the  next  five  yean  he  vnoto  a  number  of  plays  of 
"various  merit,  bnt  none  that  were  eqnal  to  those  he  had 

composed  abroad,  and  bis  pesce  was  disturbed  by  a  singular 
literary  feud.    Ba^esen,  already  mentioned  as  formerly  the 
head  of  the  Danish  Famassns,  had  left  Denmark  a  little 
twfore  OdileosdilageT,  vrith  the  delibento  intention,  although 
in  receipt  of  a  poetical  pension  from  the  government,  of 
never  returning  to  the  conntiy,  and  of  never  writing  auoUier 
lina  of  Danish.   He  now  changed  his  mind,  came  back,  and, 
unable  to  see  with  patience  the  throne  of  poetry  occupied  by 
another,  though  one  whom  he  had  himseu  applauded,  com- 
menced a  series  of  critical  oniilaaghts  on  OehlenschlSger,  in 
which  the  animus  was  punfnlly  apparent.    The  public 
became  die^ted,  Baggeeen  found  himself  in  generu  dia> 
favour,  again  ex|Hitriated  himself,  and  finally  died  abroad. 
It  mnst  nowever  be  owned,  tlut  OdilenaehUaer  stood  in 
need  of  a  little  critidatti  not  too  indulgent,  and  that  he  wrote 
Iietter  after  these  attacks  than  he  did  at  the  time  they  com- 
menosd.   In  1816  he  made  a  second  foreign  tour  to  Oer- 
many  and  to  France,  still  nsin^  his  pen  wlum  he  halted,  but 
waa  driven  home  by  severe  sickness  after  a  twelvemonth. 
Ji.  long  seriee  of  plays  and  poems  followed,  among  which, 
tlie  most  conspicuous  was '  Nordeos  Ouder,'  ue  *  Qw  of  the 
Morth '  (published  in  1819),  an  attenopt  to  combine  into  one 
oonTenient  whole  all  the  scattered  legends  of  the  Eddas.' 
The  attempt  has  been  pronounced  successful ;  a  translation 
of  the  work  into  English  verse  of  very  considerable  merit  by 
W.  E.  Prye  was  published  at  Paris  m  1845,  and  Uie  poem 
■applies  much  of  the  material  for  Pkot^a  *  Manual  of  Korth- 
«ni  Mythology;'  »  novel,  *  The  I&nd  in  the  South  Sea,' 
written  orinnally  in  Oeiman,  waiL  on  the  contnuy,  of  an 
nninistakeably  infiarior  character.  OehlensehlSger,  who  at  the 
jMte  of  leven-and-thirty  took  lessons  iu  English  from  Andersen 
Feldborg,  a  Dane  long  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  well  known 
to  Walter  Scott,  entered  into  correspondence  with  Sir  Walter 
to  axpren  his  wana  admimtion  of  his  novels ;  and,  on  being 


flneoung^  sent  Oe  manuseript  of  hii  own  norcl  to  ^i^and 
to  be  translated  by  Mr.  Otlltas,  but  in  spite  of  the  ualona 
exertions  of  Kr  Walter,  the  affiur  Idl  throo^  from  hia 
inability  to  find  a  pnbluhcr  who  would  nsr  ION.  to  the 
author  and  translator  for  copyright.  The  uilnre  was  a  for- 
tunate one  for  the  fame  of  Oefalenachliger,  which  wonld 
have  suffered  much  in  England  from  a  woik  ao  unworthy 
of  him. 

In  18S9,  when  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  lost  his  father.  "  He 
vrss  vain  of  his  son,"  says  the  poet  in  the  '  Erindringer' 
"  but,  like  a  sensible  bther,  he  never  allowed  me  to  see  it ; 
only  sometimes  I  detected  the  feeling  when  he  had  been 
reading  my  poems.  It  amnsed  him  to  get  into  conversation 
vriUi  stnuKers,  and  particularly  with  stadente  on  the  bench 
at  the  hill  at  Frederiksberg,  and  lead  the  conversation  to 
beer  on  nw ;  when,  if  they  said  anything  in  my  pnise,  it 
lidded  him  mudi,ai  housed  tothink  he  remainea  inoognito. 
Many  good-natured  people  were  aware  ctf  thia,  and  often 
afforded  this  innocent  pleaaure  to  the  old  man." 

The  death  of  his  father,  and  the  death  of  Camma  Rahbek 
and  her  husband  about  the  same  time,  threw  a  gloom  over 
Oehlenschlsger's  soirits,  bnt  they  vraie  aoon  afterwaida 
relieved  bjr  a  singnlarly  pleaung  incident.  He  took  for  the 
fint  time  m  his  life,  in  1829,  a  trip  across  the  Sound  to  the 
coast  of  Scania,  thinking,  as  the  steamer  approached  the 
Swedish  shore,  how  strange  it  was  that,  though  it  had  always 
greeted  his  sight  over  the  waves  from  his  earliest  childhood 
at  Frederiksberg,  he  had  lived  half  a  century,  and  been  to 
Rome,  vrithont  ever  passing  the  stsaita.  A  brilliant  reception 
awaited  him  fr»m  all  ranka  in  Sweden :  addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  him ;  the  studente  at  the  University  of  Lnnd  mat 
him  in  a  body  in  the  hif^  road  with  a  professor  at  thnr 
head.  He  attended  the  ceremony  the  inanguntitm  of  a 
rector  of  the  univenity  at  the  cathedral  of  Lund  in  company 
with  T<gner,  the  Bishop  of  Wexio,  who  was  acknowledged 
by  all  as  the  first  poet  of  Sweden,  and  was  hy  many  consi- 
dered to  have  surpassed  in  his '  Frithiof  *  any  single  work  of 
Oehlenschlftser's.  Tegner,  in  the  course  of  the  delivery  of  a 
poetical  addrMa  in  hexameten,  suddenly  pronounced  the 
lino— 

'*  BUdaniM  Ad«at  Ir  Ur,  dsn  Nordiaka  ^agankniiMi 
ThrgutMncn  1  DtkUliigiM  vcrid  tg  ThroMn  bOotUMi  f 

(Tha  Adam  of  paata  ia  bera^  tha  nortbam  DionarA  of  mlBatrela, 
Hair  orthaacaptra  of  Boag,  lot  now  tlw  aoapin  l>  QoethVa;) 

and  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd  that  filled  the  cathedral, 
among  whom  were  Oehlenachl^r's  wife  and  children,  placed 
a  laurel  crown  on  his  head,  amidst  a  bant  of  music  and 
the  roar  of  cannon.  The  evwt,  from  all  ite  drcumstances, 
assumed  almost  a  natimul  sigmficance.  Tegner  and  soma 
other  eminent  Svredes  returned  the  visit  by  coming  to  Copen- 
hagen. A  few  daya  after  the  King  of  Sweden  sent  the  Order 
of  the  North  Star  to  OehlenschlSger. 

Hononn  continued  to  shower  on  him  after  this ;  one  of 
them,  the  gift  of  free  lodging  by  the  king,  seems  however  to 
have  been  obtained  only  by  a  sort  of  stratagem.  "King 
Christian  VIII.,"  he  tells  us,  "granted  me  permission  to  live 
for  one  summer  in  the  house  of  the  castle  steward  at  Frede- 
riksberg, "  (the  house  which  had  been  the  official  residence 
of  his  &ther).   *'  I  wished  very  much  to  get  the  permissioa 
extended  to  more  summen  than  one.   Wnen  I  thmiked  the 
king  for  his  kindness,  he  asked  me  if  there  waa  not  a  garden 
belonging  to  tha  house,  and  if  I  was  not  fond  <^  gnT'V*nT"ei- 
Thia  gave  me  an  exeelleot  opportunity  of  bringing  in  ny 
petition.   I  answered  that  I  should  like  very  muw  to  gaidea 
if  I  could  hope  to  gather  some  of  the  but  afterwards.  The 
king  said  that  if  it  was  practicable  I  atumld  have  permissina 
to  five  there ;  and  I  then  told  bim,  in  the  lively  tone  ia 
which  he  liked  to  hear  me  speak,  *  For  you  Majeetf  a  coeA 
deal  is  practicable.'  He  then  gave  me  pennissiaB  to 
thehouae."  Soon  after,  the  poet  teilU  u,  ho  dM^ad  ifc  iac 
a  better. 

In  1844,  on  another  visit  to  Paris,  OehlascUiger  warn 
repeatedly  invited  to  court  by  Ii0ua>P1iili|^  a^  pis—nted. 
on  one  occauon  to  a  gentleman,  whom  he  afisnnids  frnmd. 
to  be  King  Leopold,  who  told  him  he  had  mad  all  his  wurlcm 
in  German,  and  invited  him  to  BmssiJi    A  visit  vhi^ 
paid  to  NfflTway,  and  another  in  ISO  ta  Saeda,  wax*  Ixkw 
the  triumphal  pn^resaea  of  a  aoftni^  m  Euntan. 
his  sixty-eeventh  birth  d&yluBpl^rf'Amkih,*OBitli*  n^u* 
story  as  Shakspere's  *  Hamlet,*  waa  |»udneed  at  CqimHi^i  ». 
It  was  completely  sncceasful,  sr^  ^  King  ef 
wrote  him  a  letter  to  consntelate  ham  on  Ua  triamso- 
his  seventieth  birthd^,  tibs  1^  U  yovemb«^4.£^=-^ 
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£9#tiTal  WW  ff-Ytn  ia  liii  Iloooot  in  Uie  great  uloou  of  the 
S^tioji-OaUeij.  All  the  Jeadiog  poet*  of  Deuaark 
Vfie  inreaeDt,  and  many  of  them  wrote  a  song  for  the  occ*- 
noD.  Oehlen^ligar  tecit^d  a  poeUeJ  addres*  of  tfaanlu.  in 
which  he  aUudad  fo  Lia  )>eafig  near  tk$  tpinuutiop  ^  Juf 
pai«W)  M  aaid— 

*  I  B  lOMtt  villi        M  ft  S«Mt  9 

Ths  ftut  I  thmn  li  not  mT  fanenl  ftut  .  .  . 
CViM  to  na  BUiida  tbe  bouN  when  I  Tt«  born, 
And  fran  it  to  tba  cbnrchj'Md'i  qvlet  niMdl 
BMaUCulUUi£  name  tt»i  lw<U-" 

Is  littto  more  than  two  monilu  he  wu  daitined  to  be 
borne  alow  the  avenue  to  which  he  had  thqa  B)rmh<dicall7 
allnded.  An  illness  which  did  not  firat  aeep  lerioaa  toon 
became  so,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  eTpning  on  Sunday 
the  20th  of  January  1850  he  felt  the  ^proach  of  (Jeatb.  At 
half  past  nine  he  called  to  bis  eldest  son  snd  told  nim, "  At 
the  theatre  on  the  occauon  of  my  foneral  I  wish  them  p>  act 
my  own  tragedy  of  <  Socimtes.'  Read  to  me  now  that  part  of 
the  acene  in  the  fifth  act  between  Socrates  and  Cebes,  in 
which  Sociatea  apeaka  of  death,  it  is  so  nnsgeakab^  pWr 
tifijl."  Tba  am  xead  Uw  paaai^- 

"Hmr  anMaDeftftaaMjUfliMt 
n  oatr  MB  to  MM  af  tm  iblnci,  Cilwi 
It  niiit  bs  soastUBg  orit  Mist  IM  aMjiUHb" 

ending  vi& 

*■  TUDk  Flist  s  ioT  fbm  ttistmiiBt  be 
E'en  vltb  ths  goda  tbemaelTM  to  Hr»f—to  ipauc 
Wltb  Hnriod,  vlA  Oipbeiu       with  Bmner, 
AaA  all  tba  gnat  saas  wbo  ban  bass  bafoia  Qe." 

He  fceard  this  passage  re^  wi^  the  greatest  emotion,  loot- 
ing  round  him  with  4  smile  of  pleasi^.  When  it  was  con- 
daded  he  pot  an  end  to  the  reading  and  too|£  lean  of  hia 
family  who  were  standing  9rQnn4  V»  be4«  As  the  cloc^ 
atnck  eleven  he  expired. 

ilia  foneral  of  Oehlensclilagerirav  »  national  acdanuii^, 
like  that  of  Tborraldsen  a  few  y«acs  before.  The  fanend 
pTDcenion  conidsted  of  about  3000  perBMS,  indodiDff  npr&- 
sentativM  of  the  king  and  qaeea,  uie  beir  of  the  tuone  in 
penon,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  professors  of  the  oniver- 
nty,  the  deigy  of  the  capital,  and  all  that  waa  most  distin- 
gnii^ed.  As  it  emerged  fropi  the  western  gate  of  Copenhagen 
It  passed  the  boose  in  which  the  deceased  was  bom,  and 
halted  while  the  musical  societies  executed  a  solemn '  Fare- 
veil,*  composed  for  music  by  Andersen.  Hie  procession 
closed  at  the  church  of  Frederiksberg,  where  lies  tiie  poet. 
Qrandtvig  and  Bishop  Myaster  spoke  over  the  poet's  grave. 
It  is  chorch  where  his  hther  was  organist,  and  where 
the  boy  had  first  atteoded  divine  service. 

The  estimation  in  which  OehlenschlSger  is  held  by  his 
countrymen  is  heat  shown  by  the  commencement  of  the  life 
of  bim  in  Flamaod'a  *  Oalleri  af  berSmte  Danske  Moend  og 
Qvinder.*  "  Small  as  ])enmarki8,it  must  be  coonted  among 
ue  great  powers  in  the  world  of  art  and  poetry,  since  it.has 
a  sculptor  to  show  like  ^niorraldsen,  whom  only  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity  can  be  considered  to  rival,  and  a  poet 
like  OehlenschlSger,  who  can  worthily  t&kp  the  fourth  seat 
by  the  ride  of  ^e  uree  heroes  of  poetry,  Shakspere,  Byron, 
and  Oothe."  Foersan  the  translator  of  ShsKspere  into 
Danish  sent  a  copy  to  OehlenschlSger  inscribed  "To  William 
Shakspere^  Twin-brother."  The  English  writer  however  to 
whom  OehlenschlSger  bears  by  far  the  most  resemblance  Is 
W^ter  Scott.  T'hoogh  the  neat  Danish  writer  was  unfor- 
tunate in  pore  fiction  and  the  great  Scottish  writer  in  the 
drama,  the  series  of  the  Scotch  novels  of  the  one  may  be 
moat  aptly  pinlleled  by  the  series  of  Danish  tragedies  of  the 
otlier.  In  both  there  la  an  exuberance  of  Kfe,  a  careless 
lUieity,aii  i^parent  ease  of  prodnction,  a  wondeinl '  tneadtjh 
ofeff^' 

OefalensdiUtger^B  trsgedies  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and 
nineteen  are  on  Scandinavian  subjects.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  last  edition  in  chronologiciil  order,  and  touch  upon 
almost  evnything  of  any  great  interest  or  importance  in 
Scandinavian  history  or  tradition.  Besides  those  thai  have 
been  already  pientiooed  there  are — ^'Knod  den  Store* 
(•Canute  the  Great *);  'Vwringeme  i  Miklagord'  ('The 
Varingers  in  ConstAntinople  *),  the  hero  of  which  is  one  of 
the  nortiiem  body-guards  of  the  Byzantine  monarchs.  who 
were  taken  as  a  snbject  after  OehlenschlSger  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  '  CoDDt  Robert  of  Paris  '  Landet  ftindet  og  fors- 
viradal  *  (*  Land  Fonnd  and  Lost  *),  in  which  are  dramatised 
tho  inddentf  of  0ie  eaily  discovery  of  Ameiica  by  the  North- 


mail,  latterly  brooj^t  BO  pronunently  betes  ^  poUic  If 
the  Antiquitates  Americans;*  'I&a,'  a  v err  intereitii^ 
play  founded  on  the  extraordinaiy  stoiy  of  the  Daiiiih  Ald> 
blades,  Corfitz  XJlfeld ;  *  Tordenskiold,'^  the '  Daaidi  Nelwa,' 
on  one  of  whose  adventures  OehlenschlSger  sUo  compoitd 
an  opera,  was  published  in  1849.  These  trsgediei  an 
true  monument  of  the  £ame  of  OeUensddSger.  If  to  tti 
ten  octavo  Tolomes  which  contain  them,  in  tit*  fine  cdiiioi 
of  his  wtnkt  commenced  in  1849,  be  added  hi> '  AladAe,' 
bia  '  FiahermsB  and  his  Daoj^ter,'  his '  Tffiu  Tkoikn  i 
Damascus,*  and  perhaps  his  '  Sobinaon  Crusoe  in  Enjlui' 
(a  play  on  tjie  story  of  Defoe  and  Alexander  Selkui),  ha 
*  Lodlam's  Hole,'  hia  '  Oarrick  in  France,'  and  a  lev  oik 
operas  and  comedies,  a  series  of  dramatic  works  vill  W 
shown  which,  for  extent  and  valne,  no  other  aothot  ef  t!a 
19th  centory  can  rival. 

Oehlenacblager's  poems,  which  are  aometinua  ipiiited,** 
for  the  most  ^rt  common-place ;  and  his  prose  Tods  to 
seldom  of  a  character  to  claim  much  attention.  His '  Foetid 
Works/  as  they  are  called,  comprising  all  of  his  imagiuuR 
works,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  exeept  the  tngedin 
occoj^  in  Uie  collected  edition  twenty-sevan  volmua  11 
to  these  fa«  added  the '  Erindringer,*  fotir  volumes  of  tk  ■» 
(die,  the  whcde  leries  of  hia  Danish  vt»ka  will  be  foidii 
smoant  to  forty-one  volnmes.  The  last  edition  of  lu  Gs> 
man  works  reaches  to  twenty-one.  In  these  ssj-tp 
volomes  ajr^  not  included  many  tranalations  which  fiovri 
from  his  ever-active  pen :— Otway's  'Orphan,'  Uie'M 


it  m&j  not  be  oninteresting  to  add  that  Ouilemcbla^c, 
Plough  a  warm,  was  not  an  onconditional  admirer  of  Siui- 
spere.  He  professed  to  belong  to  the  old  school,  vho  c 
great  faolts  as  well  as  great  beauties  in  the  bard  of  Km 
It  may  be  suspected  however  that  his  acquaiotsnce  withb 
works  waa  not  perfect— his  acquaintance  with  his  Uo^iu^ 
waa  ungnlarly  defective.  In  a  ballad  entitled 
Shakspere,'  which  is  entirely  deroid  of  merit,  be  tpeski  >< 
him  as  bong  bom  at  Warwick,  never  apparently  hrjc 
heard  of  Stratfwd,  and  of  hia  gaining  his  Urns  at  ''Dm; 
lane." 

In  the  gmeral  character  of  OehlensdtlSgir,  as  inn  t 
bis  life^  it  may  be  seen  that  a  high  estimation  of  himielfw 
a  prominent  ieatore ;  but  this  in  his  case,  as  in  manj  ottei 
was  grounded  on  real  merit.  The  tone  of  his  'Aatotv- 
graphy,'  not  nnfrequently  reminds  the  English  reader  of  tta: 
of  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Sbenherd.  Neither  of  the  two  « 
inclined  to  overlook  or  undervalue  his  own  clunis  to  itlo 
tion.  It  is  a  more  singular  circumstance  that  tbe  iDEr^< 
of  the  poet  were  Uiroogh  the  course  of  a  long  life  go^ 
ronaly  appreciated  and  rewarded  by  his  conntntaeni  *>> 
by  their  conduct  did  no  less  honour  to  themselyes  thnb 
bus. 

GBNANTHIC  AClt>,  rCmnsraT,  S.  S.1 

CENANTHYLE.  rCHHUsraT,  & 

OERSTED  (ORStEDX  HANS  CHBISTIAK,  cdt- 
brated  as  the  originator  of  the  science  of  electrD-n)a^it(i>*' 
from  which  sprung  the  electric  telegraph,  Profetut^ 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  S<b«H 
of  Copenhagen,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Aufust  177'  i 
Radkjobing,  in  the  Danish  isUnd  of  Langehuu,  wbcn  b 
bther  was  an  apothecary.  He  studied  in  the  1jninriil7« 
Copenhagen,  and  waf  made  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  il>i| 
university  in  1600.  At  this  time  he  studied  the  subject  4 
galvanism,  and  discovered  that  the  power  of  the  o; pot-'' 
poles  of  the  ^vanic  battery  to  give  off  acids  and  a>Uu< 
depended  on  circamstances,  and  showed  that  this  pow  w 
relatiTe.  Fnim  1801  to  1803  he  atodied  in  HoUsad  >» 
France,  xetnining  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  mads  Fn- 
feaaor  of  Phyrics  in  1806.  In  1812  he  went  to  Ofim- 
and  whilst  there  he  wrote  bis  essay  on  the  identit^r  of  cbo^ 
cal  and  electrical  forces,  thus  Uyiog  the  foundation  for 
snbsequent  identification  of  the  forces  of  msgneiisni,elKU^ 
city,  and  nlvanism.  In  1819  he  made  the  annoanc«m*Dt« 
his  great  discovery  of  the  inUmate  relation  emitting 
magnetism  and  electricity.  This  annoqneement  ™.°t' 
in  an  essay  entitled,  *  Experiments  circa  efficacism 
electrici  in  aenm  magnetica.*  By  defining  the  nature  oi  w 
influence  exerted  by  the  galvamc  cnirent  on  the  '■V^ 
needle,  he  hud  the  fonndations  of  the  sdenoe  of  elfC^ 
magnetism,  and  led  the  way  to  its  practical  >PJP''^*^),! 
the  production  of  the  electnc  telegraph.   Prsnoni  to 
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time  the  identify  of  the  forces  of  nugnetiim  snd  ilectridfy 
had  onlj  be6ii  nupected.  tie  now  demonstrated  "that 
there  ii  always  a  mlgnetie  circulation  round  tht  electric 
condactor,  and  tliat  the  electric  current,  in  accordance  with 
a  certun  law,  always  exercises  determined  and  similar 
impressions  cm  the  mrection  of  tlie  magnetic  needle,  even 
when  it  does  not  pass  ihrongh  tlie  needle,  but  near  it."  For 
this  discovery  he  received  tnd  Copley  tiiedal  of  the  Royal 
Sociefy  of  Ijoadoht  the  Fre&cn  laatitate  presented 
hua  with  one  of  its.mafhematical  elatt  piizet  «orth  300Cf 
ftanca. 

In  1809  he  wrote  a  '  Manoal  of  tftehanlcal  Fhysio/  a 
second  edition  of  which  was  published  ia  1644.  The  re- 
writing this  work  led  htm  to  malce  many  original  tesearchea 
in  many  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  scarcely  any  of 
which  have  not  been  enriched  by  nis  experiments.   He  made 
many  important  experiments  On  the  compression  of  water^ 
and  invented  an  instrument  by  which  liquids  niighi  be  com- 
pressed with  nlore  certainty.   He  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  the  metill  alomininm  in  alumina,  and 
made  other  chemical  discoveries.    In  1822-23  he  again 
visited  Germany  and  France,  and  also  visited  England.  On 
his  return  to  Denmark  he  fonndiid  the  Society  for  the  Distri- 
bution of  Natural  Science,  one  object  of  which  was  to  send 
forth  a  body  of  popular  leetarets  to  deliver  courses 
iostmetioD  iSx  the  most  important  towns  of  the  conntrv.  Be 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Scandina^an  Society  of  Natural- 
ists, which,  like  our  own  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  assembles  annually  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.    He  again  visited^  England  in  1846,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Associ&Uon  at  Southampton.  , 
As  he  increased  in  years  honours  increased  opon  him.  Ha 
'was  made  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen ;  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
French  Institute  ;  and  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Copenhagen,  which  he  had  himself  founded.    In  1837  he 
ve&s  made  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1842 
Knight  of  the  Prussian  Order  for  the  Reward  of  Merit  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.   In  early  lifeOersted  was  associated  with 
the  poet  Oehlenschlitger,  whose  sister  was  married  to  his 
younger  brother,  and  although  devoted  to  experimental 
science  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  and  develoD- 
ment  of  Danish  literature.   He  was  a  constant  writer  for  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.    Acting  upon  the  deep  con- 
viction that  science  mould  be  the  handmaid  of  religion,  he 
did  all  that  lay  in  hie  power  to  make  the  popular  mind  of 
h  is  country  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  natural  science.  He 
wrote  a  lyrical  and  didactic  poem  called  '  The  Balloon,'  which 
was  translated  into  German.    He  was  also  one  of  Uie  most 
popular  lecturers  of  his  day.    He  not  only  lectured  in  the 
university  to  youn^  students  and  senior  students,  but  out  of 
the  university  to  citizens  and  classes  of  ladies.    A  variety  of 
Oersted's  papers  and  lectures  of  a  popular  kind  have  been 
translated  into  the  English  language  by  the  Misses  Horner, 
ander  the  title  of  '  The  Soul  in  Nature,  with  Supplementary 
Contributions.' 

On  the  9th  of  November  1880  a  jubilee  was  held  in 
honoor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  services  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  On  this  occasion  people  of  all 
raiiku  and  opinions  assembled  round  the  noble  old  philoso- 
pher. The  king  of  Denmark  presented  him  on  the  occasion 
with  a  country  residence  at  Frederiksberg,  near  Copenhagen. 
He  lectured  through  the  winter,  but  the  following  March  he 
took  a  severe  cold,  which  terminated  in  inflammation  of  the 
[ungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  March  1S51.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Oersted,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
lome  of  the  materials  of  this  notice,  was  published  by 
P.  L.  l^loller,  a  translation  of  which  is  published  with  tM 
English  translation  mentioned  above. 
OERSTEDTITE.  [Minseawwt,  5. 1.] 
CESTRUS.  [BoTs;  (EsTainiE.1 
OFFENCES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.  The  pnnisb- 
nents  under  the  criminal  law  had  been  greatly  mitigated 
>revioiis  to  1640.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  perhaps  still 
uore  from  the  establishment  of  an  effective  police  m  the 
netropolis  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act,  the  10  Geo.  4,  cap.  4^ 
vhich  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  of  Great 
:lritain  and  Ireland,  though  the  number  of  executions  has 
Iticlined,  the  number  of  commitments  and  the  proportion  of 
onvictions  has  increased.  In  1831  the  number  of  commit- 
nents  had  beeti  19,647,  of  whom  3047  were  females.  Of 
hfcse  13,630  had  been  convicted^  and  1601  sentenced  to 
apital  poniahmenlB.  Of  these  only  S2  were  exeeated,  IS 


han^  for  mnrder.  to  1634  Utere  had  beoi  no  dani- 
fication  of  offences.  From  that  year  and  sabsMnmtly  tbav 
have  been  classed  under  the  following  head%  from  which  u 
will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  offences  has  Iwen,  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  chiefly  in  offences  a^tainst  pmpattj 
without  violence:  Class  1,  offences  m[aliut  the  peiwnj  S, 
offences  against  property,  committed  with  violence ;  3, 
offences  against  property,  committed  without  viojenoej 
4,  malidoua  offences  against  property;  fi,  forgery  and  offeiieea 
against  the  Currency ;  6,  other  offence^  not  indoded  in  the 
for^oiiu  alawea.  la  ISSfi  there  were  S0,731  eommitmentsi 
of  whi^  S016  was  under  class  1, 1364  nndar  dais  8, 10,478 
nnder  class  3, 156  under  dass  4,  8^  under  dasa  Shand  13M 
under  class  6.  Of  the  total  I4,72d  were  convicted,  of  wbraa 
523  wer9  sentenced  to  capital  punishmrat,  and  34  exaeated, 
of  whom  SI  were  for  murder.  In  1840  there  were  S7,167 
commitments,  of  which  21,4^  were  nnder  class  3,  and 
19,927  convictions ;  of  these  77  were  sentenced  to  capital 
punishments,  9  of  whom  were  executed,  all  for  murdnr.  In 
1845  there  were  24,303  commitments,  of  which  19,006  wars 
under  class  3,  and  17,402  convictions;  of  these  49  were 
sentenced  to  capital  punishments,  and  12  executed,  all  for 
murder.  In  1850,  in  England  there  were  26,813  oommit- 
Inentt,  of  which  1686  were  under  class  1, 2014  uider  class  2, 
21,353  under  dasa  3, 236  under  class  4,  680  under  class  0, 
and  744  under  daaa  6.  Of  tha  total  there  were  20,039 
convicted,  of  whan  49  ware  sentenced  to  capital  panishiaent, 
and  9  executed.  In  Ireland  there  were  31,326 connutBant^ 
of  which  4202  were  ander  dass  1, 2224  nnder  elassfl,  16,737 
under  class  3,  462  under  class  4,  S50  under  class  6,  and  7451 
under  class  6.  Of  the  total  only  17,108  were  convicted,  of 
whom  17  were  sentenced  to  capital  punishment,  and  8 
executed.  In  Scotland  there  were  4468  commitments,  <d 
which  1192  were  nnder  dasa  1,  676  under  class  2,  2150 
nnder  class  3,  49  under  class  4, 170  under  dass  0,  and  231 
under  class  6.  Of  the  total,  3633  were  convicted,  of  whom 
3  were  sentenced  to  capital  ponishment,  and  B  executed.. 
In  1856,  the  latest  returns  we  have,  there  were  in  England 
19,437  persona  committed  for  trial,  of  whom  15,435  wei« 
males  and  4012  females;  >>f  these,  4672  were  actinittad 
or  disduiced  and  31  were  fbnnd  insane ;  of  the  number 
convicted,  1264  were  for  oSeneea  uainat  the  person,  1787 
for  offences  against  property  with  vioieoc^  10,487  f^  offsnces 
against  property  without  violence,  94  for  maUoiona  offancaa 
against  property,  757  for  iar§»rf  and  offences  against  the 
currency,  and  345  for  offences  not  indoded  in  the  preceding 
classes  and  including  misdemeanors ;  69  were  sentenced  tn 
death,  of  whom  16  were  executed  ;  07  were  transported  for 
life,  and  216  for  terms  exceeding  ten  years;  2108  were 
sentenced  to  penal  imprisonment  for  terms  varying  from  four 
years  to  life ;  11,865  were  sentenced  to  various  imprison'* 
ments  from  one  month  and  under  to  not  exceeding  four  years ; 
and  in  this  class,  in  the  terms  betwixt  six  months  and  one 
month  or  less,  the  numbeca  show  a  remarkable  decrease 
from  previous  years  i  in  1856  the  numhecs  were  76U0, 
against  13,447  m  1855,  and  16,509  in  1804 ;  indeed  it  ia  hy 
fax  the  amalleat  amount  in  any  year  from  1847  j  StS  vow 
ordered  to  be  detuned  in  reformatoiy  sdioola,  and  127  were 
whiraed,  fined,  or  disduiiged  on  snretiea.  Ilia  great  decrease 
in  tha  number  of  commitments  ia  probahfy  to  be  attributed 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  extended  provunons  of  tha 
Summary  Convictions  Acta.  On  summaiy  proceedinga,  tha 
number  of  cases  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  was  11,273, 
and  under  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act,  2031.  Altogether 
there  were  132,869  persons  committed  to  priaoa,  99,338  of 
whom  were  males  and  33,363  females.  The  commitmmta 
were — 19,278  for  trifl,  77,712  on  stunmaiy  coavictioiis^ 
2794  for  want  of  sureties,  13,952  remanded  aad  dischargtd, 
11,^6  debtors  on  dvil  process,  and  7057  ante  the  MutiDy 
AcL  The  total  shows  an  increase  ef  amtAy  4000  coBmii. 
menta  over  thosa  lor  1855 ;  bat  these  is  «  ientaM  of  70CO 
in  the  nomber  of  anmniOT  carnktien,  Of  tha  co—iittala, 
omitting  debtors  and  miutatj  nriisaws,  wVA  iwfaua  A» 
number  to  113,736, 1990  wen  of  diMim  ander  IS  ?«n  «C 
age;  11,991  of  persons  brtweaa  IS  anl  16;  S4.S6Sbaf»ja 
16  and  21 ;  33,400  between  21  and  30 ;  2l\»73  becwM  3tf 
and  40;  11,343  betwen  40  and  OO  ;  5619  WkwvenWwi 
60 ;  273S  above  60 ;  and  ftiO  of  vbsm  tW  ace  «v 
ascertained.  Of  the  whol^  ^T.tS^  «o«ld  aniner  w* 
write,  61,203  could xtmd  or  Rnd  and  wnX*  jgpgfcgjr^f^ 
coald  read  and  write  w«U.  31  s  W  no^red  Kfenv 
tioD,  and  of  8371  the  iuttr*eiic«  -mm  oat  ««^^ 
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contain  £6,447  prisoners ;  the  duly  smage  of  priionen  is 
17,764,  and  the  peatett  mmber  at  one  time  waa  nfiSB :  bat, 
tiioi^  Ml  tiie  average  there  may  be  room  eooogb,  aome 
priaona  are  terribly  overcrowded. 

Id  Ireland  in  16fi6  the  total  number  of  persona  committed 
or  held  to  bail  for  trial  -waa  7009^  of  whom  307S  were  either 
aeqaittad  or  diacharged.  Of  the  nomberconmiitted,  2063  were 
for  offnicea  agunit  the  peraon,  656  for  offences  agunst  pro- 
perty withTviolence,  2884  for  offences  againat  property  withont 
violenea,  78  for  malicions  offences  against  property,  76  for 
forgeiT  and  offences  against  the  currency,  and  1143  far  other 
miscellspeopa  offences.  Of  thoaa  convicted  only  8  were 
aentoncad  to  death,  and  3  only  neented  ;  14  aenteneed  to 
tranaportation  for  me,  and  37S  to  other  periods  of  trans- 
portation or  peul  aerritnde ;  2798  to  varioas  terms  of 
iminiaonment ;  and  832  were  whipped  or  fined,  or  discharged 
on  aarety,  or  pardoned.  In  the  same  year  there  were  26,461 
eases  hrard  at  pet^  sesaions  or  before  magistrates,  and  9626 
persons  were  impnsoned  for  drankennesa. 

In  Scotland  in  1866  the  total  nnmber  of  offenders  com- 
mitted for  trial  waa  3713.  Of  these  1046  were  for  offences 
against  the  peraon,  880  for  offences  against  property  com- 
mitted with  violence,  1942  for  ofiiences  against  property 
withont  violence,  79  f6r  malicions  offences  against  property, 
86  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  and  181 
other  offences  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  Of  the 
total  number  committed,  S7S3  were  canneted,  of  whi^  3 
ware  aenteneed  to  death  and  neented,  S74  sentenced  to 
wiooa  periods  of  trani^wrtation  and  penal  senritode,  2170 
to  various  periods  of  imprisonment,  and  S76  to  be  whipped, 
fined,  or  discharged  on  snreties.  Of  those  not  convicted,  36 
were  outlawed,  7  srare  found  insane,  66  were  found  not 
geilty,  and  179  not  proven ;  the  remainder  were  discharged 
withont  trial. 

OIDIUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Fungi,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are  found  upon  the 
hnman  body  and  othen  attack  plants.  It  is  known  by  pos- 
sessing a  simple  or  branched  mycelium,  which  is  very  minute 
and  pellocid,  aggregated  into  floccnlent  masses  ali^uy  inter- 
woven and  artiealated.  The  sporidia  are  simple  andpellocid, 
and  ariaa  from  the  joint  of  the  mycelium. 

0.  alMeaiur,  the  Thmdt-Fuigas,  is  found  in  the  mucous 
membiane  the  month,  fiinces,  and  cBsophagos  of  sucking 
efaildnn,  and  also  occasionally  in  grown-up  persons  in  a  state 
of  extreme  exhaustion.  The  uMerationa,  amidst  the  dis- 
charge of  which  this  fungus  is  found,  are  nsaally  called 
thrush.  Although  constantly  present  in  this  disesse  the 
fungus  does  not  appear  to  produce  the  disease,  but  to  be  the 
retnit  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  mucous  membrane  in  this' 
state  constantly  affords  an  acid  re-action,  and  this  acidity 
seems  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  fanras.  The  best 
accoontof  this  fongus  will  be  found  in  Robin  s  *  Histoire  des 
V^^ux  Parasites.'  Several  other  species  of  Oidium 
have  been  described.  The  fungus  found  in  connection  with 
the  recent  grape-vine  disease  is  an  Oidium.  rENToPHTTA, 

&  S;  FUMOI.1 

OIL-PAlJl.  [EtmnA 
OIL-TREE.  IBassiaJ 

OILS.  The  tVxed  Oifi  are  mostly  products  of  ammal 
oiganization,  in  the  fat  and  adipose  tissue  ;  but  are  found 
also  in  plants,  generally  in  the  seeda,  but  in  some  cases  in 
the  fruit,  as  in  the  olive.  They  are  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  are  liquid  or  solid  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  elements  are  disposed,  most  of 
them  consisting  of  two  compounds,  a  liquid  called  Olein,  and 
a  solid  called  Margarin,  or  another  aoUd  called  Stearin.  The 
Volatile  Vila  are  mostly  prodocts  of  vegetable  o^nization, 
and  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  ready  manner  in  which 
they  an  volatUiaed  by  heat  Plants  owe  their  peculiar 
odonra  to  the  volatile  oils.  They  are  divided  by  uiemista 
into  three  granpa:  thoae  which  conaiat  only  caribon  and 
hydrogen,  u  ou  of  tarpentine ;  those  which  contain  also 
oxygen,  as  oil  of  cloves ;  and  thoae  which  contain  sulphur, 
aa  oil  of  garlie.  [Oiu.] 

OKEN,  LORENZ,  a  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist,  was  bom 
U  Uffcnbeig  on  the  Snd  of  August  1779.  He  studied  medi- 
cine and  nataral  history  at  Gottingen,  and  held  the  position 
of  privat-dooena  in  that  university.  In  1807  he  became 
extraordinary  profiBssor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Jena ; 
thence  he  removed  to  ZQrich,  where  he  held  the  post  of 
professor  of  natoiml  hiatory  till  hia  death.  At  the  time  he 
Mian  to  study  natnnl  seiaim,  the  writings  of  Kant,  Fichte, 


and  Schelling  were  producing  a  deep  impnsDoit  «e  thi 
minds  of  the  students  of  natural  historf.  SdttUiag,  vbt 
had  studied  medicine,  had  applied  ih»  piiadplet  of  tba 
transcendental  philosophy  to  the  facts  of  us  astonl  wadl. 
and  had  by  a  process  of  thought  endeavoutd  to  gin  n 
explanation  to,  the  phenomena  of  natore.  It  wsi  in  tka 
school  that  Oken  studied,  and  the  priodpUs  irf  the  tm- 
scendental  i^ilosophy  more  or  less  gmded  ius  rescstdM  ■ 
a  naturalist  throughout  his  long  life.   His  first  mo/t  m 

Published  in  1802,  and  was  enbtled  '  ElemenU  of  Nitod 
hilosophv,  the  Theory  of  the  Senses,  and  the  CIsMficriiia 
of  Animals  founded  th«ceon.'  This  was  fbUowad  svri 
'  On  Oenention  *  in  1606.  In  these  woila  he  enMsmni 
to  apply  a  general  theory  of  nature  to  the  fiuti  pnsnted  ^ 
the  forma  and  the  development  of  animals.  In  kit  el» 
nficaUon  he  took  for  his  bads  the  presence  of  tht  Km 
making  each  class  of  animals  to  represent  an  organ  of  mt 
In  his  work  '  On  Generation '  he  first  soageited  tlui  t! 
animals  are  built  up  of  vesicles  or  cells.  In  1606  btp4 
lished  his  *  Contribotious  to  Comparative  AnstooT  ai 
Physiology,*  and  |>ointed  out  the  origin  of  the  intettina  k 
the  umbilical  Vesicle.  In  this  year  he  made  an  excsrw  to 
the  Harz  Mountains,  which  resulted  in  an  importist  thao^ 
This  may  be  described  in  his  own  language :  "  Is  Aofsi 
1806,"  he  says, "  I  made  a  journey  over  ue  Han.  \vk 
down  through  the  wood  on  the  aooth  side ;  sad  itni^ 
before  me,  at  my  feet,  lay  a  moat  beantifol  bleaehid  ibUri 
a  hind.  I  {deled  it  np,  turned  it  round,  ngirded  it  » 
tensely :  the  thing  was  done.  *  It  ii  a  vertebral  caltai!' 
struck  me,  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  to  the  marrow  vA  W  , 
and  since  that  time  the  skull  has  been  rmtded  u  s  Tttttht 
column."  Thia  discovery  was  pabliahed  inanesayia^ 
*  Signification  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull'  Thii  mt- 
although  it  attracted  UtUe  attention  at  first,  laid  tha 
ation  of  those  inquiries  which  in  the  hands  of  Cm 
O^offroy  St-Hilaire,  and  Owen,  have  led  to  the  ntablidiatf 
of  those  laws  of  homology  in  the  vertebrate  skeleton  llitl  in 
now  a  universally  received  branch  of  anatomies]  scieaee.  I: 
was  by  the  persevering  use  of  the  idea  tiiat  flashed  acnab 
mind  in  the  Harz,  that  Oken  has  earned  for  himself  tktt^ 
of  "  the  father  of  morphologicsl  science." 

Whilst  atill  a  yonng  man  and  deeply  convioccJ  of  1^ 
importance  an  ideu  philosophy  in  explsining  tbe  pht 
nomena  of  the  external  world,  he  wrote  his  *  Latrbocii  if 
Natnr-Philosophie.'  This  work  was  published  in  1809,  nl 
having  gone  through  three  editions,  it  was  tnsilsic<l  >^ 
EaglUh  by  Mr.  Faulke,  and  published  in  1847,  b;  the  Sr 
Society,  with  the  title  '  Elements  of  Phyiio-Pbilouptt-, 
InthiH  work  the  author  takes  the  widest  poMibleTu«>: 
natural  science,  and  classifies  the  mineral,  vegetsblt,  it: 
animal  kingdoms  according  to  his  philosophical  viewk  ^ 
transcendental  philosophy  has  never  been  popular  in  Englv^ 
and  its  language  is  entirely  foreien  to  that  adapted  bf 
generality  of  writers  on  natunt  history  in  this  cflcnUj." 
that  this  work  has  been  frequently  regarded  aa  the  offij^i^ 
of  a  diseaaed  imagination  rather  than  the  cool  deciiioni  of  ) 
philosopher,  Navarthelaa^  the  author  was  pleased  it 
tranalation,  and  wrote  a  prefoee  to  the  Eoglish  edition. 
however  little  valne  this  work  may  be  as  an  introdoctioi  '■• 
modem  science,  it  ia  interesting  as  a  document  in  the  hi*"! 
of  agreat  mental  movement,  and  eontjuna  the  genaa  of  ik« 
principles  which  are  now  regarded  as  the  aacuia  gssMh*' 
tion  of  well-observed  facts. 

From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  work  to  the  w 
of  his  death,  Oken  unceasingly  contributed  to  the  lilentm 
of  natural  history.  In  the  year  1817,  he  started  a  uton- 
history  journal,  named  '  Isis,*  which  he  conducted  forttii? 
years,  and  which  contains  a  large  series  of  his  papers  on 
department  of  natural  history.  Though  a  tiansceadols-^ 
in  philosophy,  he  was  an  energetic  and  acute  obiarm^ 
haa  contributed  largely  to  the  individual  histsiy  « 
animal  kingdom. 

He  was  grmUy  respected  throughout  Gennany,  ■"^jjj"" 
at  his  sngg»tion  that  the  first  meeting  of  natorsl  philoiops> 
took  place  in  1822.  The  German  Association  "^^^ 
came  into  existence,  has  assembled  every  year  in  one  oi  v 
large  towns  of  Germany,  whilst  every  country  in  E"'^ 
has  imitated  this  example  with  giest  and  inereasiog  i>i^ 
Oken  died  foil  of  years  and  honour,  at  ZQrich,  1b  Aogint  IH- 
OKENITE.  [MiwERALooT,  S,  \.\ 
OLD  RED-SANDSTONE.  The  foUowing  tslil*  and  |^ 
count  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone  Formation  it  jino  >? 
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OUSedSandttoneSerui. 
SnteUUn.  BoMlud. 

iQaaitzose  Yellow  Suiastoae. 
Impure  Limestone. 
Ontty  Red-Sandstone. 
Coa^bm  .      •      •      >   Onv  Fiisile  Sudstooe. 

/  Red  snd  Vsrisnted  Sandstone, 
p—hw       v.*I  J  Bitnminons  Sdist 

ComtowuiillUH    .    -j  Coanie  Gritty  Smdstone. 

V  Ore&t  Conglommta. 

Detoman  Seriu. 
nwiiMMls.  JEWfimn. 

CUomons  Orit  and  bnpsTe  ( Indnnted  Shsle  uaFmiinute. 

Umeitonfl     .      .      .  ( Calcareous  Shale. 
Red  Flagitene    .      .      .   Xiower  Limestone  of  Be^nm. 
CalcirMas  Slate  and  Fly- ( Hard  Siliceoiu  Beds  and  Con- 

montli  Limestone   .      .  (  glomeratea. 

The  fomk  of  tliii  pniod  inelade  many  species  of  corals, 
mennitsi,  and  absUs.  There  are  also  a  nnmber  of  remaioi 
of  iuhei,  some  of  very  great  interest  from  the  remariuble 
pecoliarities  of  form  and  straetnre  which  th^  present.  Many 
of  tbese  are  small,  hat  others  of  gigantic  proportions. 

The  Old  Red-Sandstone  of  England  and  Wales  connsts  of 
viriou  itrata  of  limestone,  marl,  and  sandstons,  alt«mating 
viA  great  thicknesses  of  conglomerate,  which  often  pass 
npmds  into  0Terl3riDg  sandstones;  and  the  series  is  expanded 
mr  a  oimridersble  portion  of  onr  island,  risiag  into  lofty 
aauttun^  oeenpying  extenuTe  plains,  and  developed  to  an 
flDonDBOB  thickness. 

Is  North  Wales,  although  the  Old  Red-Sandstone  retains 
ill  geoaral  eharacler,  we  find  it  inferior  in  thidmeis  and 
importance  to  its  derolopment  in  Hsnfordshhe  and  Soath 
Wales.  It  again  increaseiL  however,  as  we  advance  still 
brther  northward  into  Westmoreland  and  Comberland, 
vbere  it  appears  as  an  irregalar  conglomerate.  In  this 
put  of  Ea^and  its  largest  derelopment  is  near  the  foot  of 
LlUwater,  and  it  rises  into  a  snccession  of  roaod-top[«d 
biUi  MTMsl  huzidred  feet  high,  the  beds  being  of  great  thick- 
am  No  tme  passage  is  there  discernible  into  the  overlying 
limeitoDea. 

Tlu  loftiest  points  ocenpied  by  this  dwosit  are  the  Vans 
of  Caeimaxthen  and  Brecon,  tha  fonnar  S690  and  tho  latter 
SSOOfiwtabovothelmlof  the  sea.  These  hills  are  made 
■p  of  a  con^omeiata  compoaod  d  white  qnarti  pebbles 
«baddsd  in  a  red  matrix;  and  it  is  this  qnaitiose  oonglo- 
mente  which  gives  its  name  to  the  uppermost  groop  of  the 
lormation. 

The  highest  beds  of  the  series  do  not  however  always 
CQuiit  of  conglomerates,  bat  are  more  freqaently  composed 
of  bed*  of  8andstone,.hard  and  finely  graiDea,  and  alternating 
vith  a  few  imperfectly  exhibited  mottled  marls.  The  lower 
poition  capping  the  escarpment  of  the  Comatone  in  Hereford- 
thin  farniibes  thick  beds  of  voluabte  bailding  material,  and 
iioccaaioDally  qoarried  for  tiles.  The  apper  beds  are  for 
the  most  part  less  compact,  and  commencing  as  a  fine  con- 
elomcTste  they  afterwards  become  coarser,  and  alternate  with 
oadi  of  red  and  srseo  aigiltaceons  marl.  Fine  examples  oi 
tbeeoBglMnerat*  heds  (attaining  near  Abergavenny  a  thidt-' 
ttm  of  200  feet)  may  be  seen  on  the  banks  of^  the  Wye 
Mnett  Roes  wd  JdonmonUif  and  aeain  on  the  rigjit  bank 
nfthat  beautifal  river  to  the  north  of  Tintem  Abbey. 

The  Comstone  consists  of  a  nomber  of  argUlaceoos  marly 
Wjsiometimes  alternating  with  sandaton^  and  sometimes 
*ilh  impore  limestone,  affording  by  decomposition  the  aoil  of 
the  richest  tracts  of  Horefordshire  and  Monmoathshire.  The 
lover  |)att  of  this  rock  very  often  contains  flaggy  beds,  some 
of  which  are  extensively  qoarried  near  Downton  Hall,  the 
Motu  being  of  a  greeniah  coloor  and  highly  micaceous,  and 
BMaUy  more  or  Ims  intermixed  with  party-coloared  marls  or 
aipUaceons  sandstones,  not  socompaetas  the  rock  which 
■odosea  them.  The  sarfaije  of  the  sandstone  is  freqaently 
Von  into  inwnlar  holes  and  patches. 

Bat  the  nhdivinfflis  (tf  the  sandstones  an  too  ratirely  local 
ta  allow  of  any  litht^ogical  character  bring  given  which  can 
to  mote  than  a  veiy  limited  district  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  impore  concretionary  limestone,  which  is  more  espe- 
cially denominated  Comstone,  appears  at  intervals  in  irregoiar 
lenticDlar  msssnn  throughout  the  district,  contracting  and  ex- 
pudiog  in  the  most  capricious  manner ;  sometimea  replaced 
oji-Mt  and  more  cnrstuline  limestone,  and  sometimes  alter- 
■uting  with  hard  sandstones.   Nearly  the  whole  of 

the  Gsatial  and  northern  parts  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  con- 
ligaoa  puts  of  Shn^ure  and  Worcestenhire,  an  ocen^ed 


by  tins  fbimation ;  and  its  vut  thickness  is  well  dinlayed  in 
the  hills  crossed  by  the  new  road  from  Leominster  to  Hereford. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  range,  and  near  the  month  of 
the  Towey  in  Caermarthenshire,  the  limestones  ate  most  fully 
developed,  becoming  much  thicker  and  almost  more  ciystal- 
line  than  in  other  i«rts. 

In  Scotland  the  uppermost  beds  an  highlyarsnaeeons,  and 
often  consist  of  sandstone  conglomerates.  The  intermediate 
calcareous  band  is  barren  of  fossils,  and  is  <ii  somewhat  stn- 
gnUr  composition,  yielding  noeqitallyto  tiw  weather,  and 
exhibiting  a  brecciated  aspect.  It  contains  masses  of  dhert 
exceedingly  hard,  and  these,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
an  incorporated  with  the  rock,  appear  to  have  been  of  cob- 
temporaneons  origin. ,  The  bed  is  several  yards  in  Ihidmess, 
and  is  very  peraistent,  being  found  both  in  Moray  and  in  Flfir, 
localitiea  ISO  miles  apart. 

The  middle  group  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone  of  Scotland, 
corrssponding  to  the  Comstone  of  England,  is  developed  in 
Forfarahire,  in  Morayshire,  and  in  the  Oray-Sandstone  of 
Balruddery,  where  the  lower  beda  are  absent.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  rocks  of  a  bluish- 
gray  colour,  sometimes,  as  at  Balraddery,  resembling  the  sila- 
risu  mndstones^  at  othera  forming  a  hanl  fissile  fiagstone  ex- 
ported as  a  paving^stone,  and  occasionally  appearing  in  beds 
of  finable  atmtifiod  clay,  easily  washed  aw^  tiw  sea.  The 
colonr  however  thnmriiout  is  gray,  and  in  this  xaspect  difin 
essentially  from  the  Eoglifih  contemponneons  beds,  irtdeh 
are  chiefly  red  and  green  marls. 

The  base  of  the  whole  ^tHem  is  represented  hy  Mr.  Miller 
as  consisting  of  an  extensire  and  thick  conglomerate  rising 
into  a  lofty  monntain-chain  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  and 
attaining  an  elevation  of  3S00  feet  in  the  hill  called  Mta- 
rheim,  but  a  great  thickness  of  arsnaeeous  strata,  containing 
conglomerates  of  various  magnitude  intarvenei  between  these 
and  the  middle  beds. 

The  Devonian  Beds  present  a  series  so  distinct  that  no 
relations  of  mineral  or  mechanical  condition  can  be  traced 
between  them  and  the  Old  Red-Sandstones.  The  upper 
beda  on  which  the  culms  of  Devooihin  r^MS^  consist 
coarse  red  fius  and  slates,  sometimea  alternating  with  or 
overlaid  by  other  slates  and  limestones,  while  the  lower  beds 
an  to  be  sought  for  among  the  calcareons  slates  of  Cornwall 
and  Sooth  Devon.  The  calcareons  slates  are  occasionally 
fossiliferDus,  and  are  baaed  upon  an  impure  Umeatone.  The 
Plymouth  limestone  in  the  aouth,  and  a  group  of  cosree  arenas 
ceons  beda  in  the  north  of  Devon,  together  with  the  general 
leriea  of  Cornish  rocks,  are  all  included  among  these  calca- 
reouB  slates.  Throughout  the  whole  series  fossils  occur,  but 
they  are  ver^  nnequHliy  distributed,  being  locally  abundant, 
alihooeh  owing  to  the  metamoiphic  character  of  many  of  the 
beds  they  arc  aometimes  much  altered,  and  fireqneatly  obli- 
terated. (Ansted.) 

The  Old  Red-Sandstone  is  largely  developed  in  Ireland, 
and  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  presenting  all  those  parts  of 
the  series  which  an  found  in  different  parts  of  England. 

lliis  formation  is  well  represented  in  Belgium  by  a  series 
of  beds  conaistinKof  1600  £eet  of  strata.  They  are  prindpaUy 
composed  of  a  ywlowish-sandstone  altem^ingwith  shale  and 
calcareons  beds. 

The  Devonian  or  Old  Red-Sandstones  of  Russia  occupy  a 
tract  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands. 
They  rest  conformably  upon  low  plateaux  of  silorian  rocks, 
and  attain  a  height  of  from  600  to  900  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

This  formaUon  is  repeated  with  nearly  the  same  mineral 
characters  and  organic  remains  in  Amerioa.  It  is  found  in 
both  North  and  Sooth  America. 

The  following  are  tho  genera  of  the  Invertebrate  Fosnla 
found  in  the  Devonian  Group,  as  given  by  Mr,  Tennant  in 
hii '  Stntigiaphical  Ust  of  British  Fossils ' 
Amorphozoa. 

JfaftancrOnnmhOoW.      ^  Seypkia  turbinata,  QoliL 
Zeephyta. 

AmpUxui  tortuoita,  PhU.  Oorgonia  ripatfna,  QtAdL 
Aj*«a,  Blainv.,  3  species.  HemUrypa  oeutaia^Pm. 

Aulopora  eonglomeratOjOom.   MtlUpora  ffraeSu,  VluL 
Caunopora  ramoia,  Phil. 


Coieinopora  piaeeraa,  Goldf. 
CuatAovhyllumy  3  speeias. 
(^ttiphifmrn,  S.  specieB. 
FavoiiUt,  4  spedles. 


/VfwKefla,  6  species. 
ataueoMiM  Hptnnata,  FhU. 


MilUpora  timHiM,  Phi]. 
Petraia,  4  species. 
■Pofifaf  pyrifPfmia,  riiisdii 
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EchinodetTiuda. 
Addpcrinus  hyarix,  Pbil.     '    Ptaiycrinva,  %  specUs. 
Cvathocrinut,  8  species,  Taxoorinv*  maorodadj^^u, 

FentatrematUa  ovcdu,  Goldf.  ViaL 
Cnutacea. 

Brontes  JiahtUifer,  Goldf.  Ofmw  pundaiut.  Stein. 

Oti^ymm«  Surnhergii,  Hnnst    Phampij  B  kpeeiet. 
Rurpu  maentephAtkf  Qoldf . 

C^untfltEa,  7  species.  i^^icu^,  3  species. 

Cvprieardia^  S  speciM.  PUuror/^fncua,  2  apeciM. 

Megalodorit  S  ipeeiei.  I'ullattrtti  3  species. 

Mo^da,  3  spedn.  iSixf^»no£arM,  8  speciei. 

CbmA(|^  Jf0nom;SfarM. 
^mwEo,  9  Bpeciei.  Potidonomjfa,  fi  spectea. 

Aeten,  8  species.  Pterinea,  S  species. 

Srachicy>oda. 
Atrypa,  19  species.  Produetiu,  6  species. 

Caictola  aandtdina,  Lam.,         Spirifer,  2Z  species. 
Qhonetea,  3  species.  ^rtooetjpAo/us,  S  species. 

Zsptono,  7  species.  7«r»ra(it2e^  31  species. 

Or^iMy  16  species. 

^tfTOCu^ui  fijrmouiii^tf,  Phil.  iVaftdet,  B  species. 
fiueeinimt  4  qteeiss.  NtritOt  8  species. 

.^MMpAa^Ki^  3  spcciss.  PUttymm  Mftufum,  Bow, 

XotfOMina,  8  ^eeies.  PlewnOomaria,  8  species. 

MacroeheiltUt  3  spetaes.  AAuottoflUj  S  species. 

Mw^iMonia^  6  nsoiea.  SVceftiu  Btmni,  Stein. 

Jtfwwr  AofyNrfd,  Bov.  iWfo,  9  ^eeiei. 

.  J7e(ero}i0d[i. 

S^erophon,  8  spedes.  PorodUa  Woodvardiit  ^w* 

CVessis  ^HmcfMifwA  (OrtAMmu,  *p.  Sow.) 

Gymenia,  7  species.  iVa«<iZ««,  fi  species, 

^rtooenu^  12  species.  Ortkooeraa,  IS  species. 

Geniatita,  11  ipecies. 

OLDBURY,  WorcestersHre,  a  town  in  the  parish  of 
~Halea  Owen,  is  situated  near  the  jntictioti  of  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Worcestershire,  in  52*  SO*  N.  lit.,  2"  W.  lone., 
distant  29  miles  N.N.E.  from  Worcester,  and  ISO  mUe» 
N.W.  from  London.  The  popnlationof  the  town  of  Oldbciy 
is  given  in  the  Returns  jof  the  Censas  of  1891  as  S114,  but 
this  does  not  inelnde  the  whole  of  the  town.  The  entire 
poDDlation  in  1851  was  11,641. 

The  town  of  Oldbnry  has  very  much  increased  of  late 
jean,  owiDg  to  the  extension  of  uie  iron  trade.  The  paro- 
chial chapel  of  Chriatcharch  is  a  commodioas  hrick  edifice 
with  a  square  tower.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan, 
^imltire,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Christian  Brethren,  Roman  Catholici),  and  Uoi- 
tarians;  and  National,  Free,  and  other  schools.  Besides 
nnmeions  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  Ticinity,  there  are 
manofactnres  of  iron  and  steel,  of  locomotive  engines,  malt- 
milk,  edge-tools,  hollow  iron  ware,  bricks,  earthen  draining 
tabes,  and  of  alkali.  Boat-baildiDc  is  carried  on,  and  there 
are  corn-mills  and  breweries.  OldDnnr  is  nearly  snrroanded 
hy  the  Birmingham  Canal :  the  river  Tame  runs  throngh  the 
town,  toming  sevetd  mills  in  its  course ;  and  the  Stout 
Valley  railway  passes  close  to  it.  A  eustomary  market  is 
held  weekly  on  Saturday.  A  county  eoniC  ii  held  in  the 
town. 

OLDCASTLE.  rMsATH.] 
OLEANDER.   [NsBruM,  fi.  1.] 
OLEOON  SPAR.    [MiSKRALogT,  iS.  1.] 
OLEIN.   [Tissues,  Organic,  S.  1.] 
OLIGOCLASE.   fMiNKitALOOT,  S.  1.] 
OLIVENITE.   [MiNRRALooY,  S.  1.1 
OLLEKTUN.  [NoTTiNCHAusBiRx.] 
OLNEY.  rBtrcKtiioaAU8oiBE.1 
OMAGH.  [TrnoMi.] 
OMALISUS.  [LAiiwKiDa.l 

OMMASTREPlJES,  a  genus  of  CntUe-Fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Tetahido!.  Body  fleshy,  firm,  cylindrical, 
dongated,  fluked  near  ita  posterior  extremity  by  two  tri- 
ugiuarfiu.  Locomotive  •ppantufimned  of ''coniealper- 


pendicnlar  pita,  each  comnmnicsting  by  a  narrow  groove  viih 
a  small  honsontal  pit,  earronnded  by  a  pronunent 
the  whole  describing  a  rather  prominent  trisogle,  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  locomotive  tube :  and,  hendei,  of  a  tibaih 
prolonged  into  its  upper  part  into  a  decreasiiig  Dose-shiptd 
crest ;  and  lastly,  of  little  horizontal  Inferiot  eresti  pUod 
oil  the  inner  margin  tif  the  body."  Eyes  very  large,  opeDu; 
widely  exteriorly,  and  provided  wiui  a  lidiiyasl  nsii; 
arms  10,  like  thoxe  of  LUigoi  pen  comeons,  iuxiUe,  «!<«• 
gated,  as  lon^  as  the  body,  terminating  at  its  lower  vtaeoBij 
m  a  hollow  simple  cup^ 

The  Cattle-Fishes  of  this  genua  closely  resanble  lh« 
belonging  to  Loligo.  Besides  the  character  jntt  giTsn,  tin 
may  generally  he  distinguished  by  the  short  rfaomboiul 
termination  of  the  body,  formed  by  the  fins,  combiiied  lil^ 
the  hinder  extremity. 

The  spedes  are  mostly  pelagic,  and  lome  flum  n 
gTMariou.  Th^  seem  to  he  distnbnted  all  over  tte  wndi 
They  are  osill^  Flying  Squida  by  Fiabenneo.  (Ftfbaiil 
Hanlqr.) 

The  IblltrtHiig  tpedei  have  been  taken  on  the  BriU 
coasts  :— 

O.  toffUtdMs  {SepiA  Lijiigo,  Linnsnfi),  an 
body ;  peduncles  of  tentacular  armS  without  suclttn;  eiM- 
mities  of  their  clubs  eoTCred  vrith  closely  set  rows  of  niiii» 
roQS  minnte  stiekera.  This  speciesis  very  rare  on  the  Biitid 
codst,  bat  Me^rs.  Forbes  and  Hanley  record  two  iisttiM 
of  its  recent  capture.  M.  d'Orbigny  regards  the  Ztjp 
Pueatonm,  L.  Harpago,  L.  iUaoebrota,  and  X.  <%M(iin 
founded  on  this  species. 

O.  todarus  {LoHgo  tagittttta.  Lam.),  Delle  Chlsje.  It  In 
an  elon^ted  body,  and  the  pednneles  of  the  tentsiniUp> 
Tided  with  eudtera  thnmghont  their  length.  This  sqii^B 
often  called  in  British  catalogues  £olu/o  atyiOata.  it  s 
frequenUy  fbudd  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  It  hubtc 
made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  mstomyif 
its  nervons  system  by  Mr.  Albany  Hancock. 

O.  JSblana  (Ball),  has  a  short  body ;  suckers  coofiaH  ij 
the  clubs  of  the  tentacles,  minut^  and  4-ianked  at  tbc 
extremities.  It  has  been  found  in  Dablin  Bay,  and  wai  b& 
described  by  Dr.  R.  Ball  of  Dublin. 

(Forbes  and  Hanley,  Hittory  ofBritlth  Molltuai.) 

OMPHALEA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  aitanl 
order  EuphorUaceae.  Hie  seeds  of  one  of  the  speciri  if 
said  to  be  eatable  when  the  embryo  is  extracted,  hat  if  ttui  :< 
not  donfe,  thev  are  too  cathartic  for  food.  On  the  sothon^ 
of  Mr.  W.  M'Leay,  Dr.  Lindley  says  this  nut  is  moit  dtb- 
cious  and  wholesome,  and  that  it  u  known  by  the  sainr  ^ 
Cob-Nat  or  Hog-Nut  in  Jamaica.  Other  euphratiaoeas 
seeds  have  the  same  properriea. 

O.  irioHdrtt  is  a  Guyana  plant  vrith  a  white  jeioe,  wind 
turns  blacken  drying,  and  is  then  uaed  as  ink. 

ONYX.  [Aoate!] 

OOLITE.  [Gsologt;  Oolite.]  At  one  time  it  wm  wp- 
|>09ed  that  the  little  round  masses  which  are  so  cbsneier- 
istic  of  the  Oolitic  Formation  were  portions  of  linIe^toE( 
which  had  gathered  round  various  forms  of  minQte  foc- 
animals.  It  was  suggested  that  these  organisms  were 
bably  Fortminifera.  Recent  microscopic  investigitioB 
have  however  shown  that  these  little  round  bodies  are  punlf 
inorganic,  and  that  they  are  formed  in  the  same  mxasei  u 
the  ialger  nodules  of  the  magnesian  limestone. 

The  oolitic  deposits  are  divided  naturally  in  Kn|]ic^  io!') 
three  parts,  the  Upper  Oolite  resting  on  the  Ktmmeridff 
Clay,  the  Middle  Oolite  represettling  the  Oxford 
covered  by  the  Coral  Rag,  while  the  Lower  Oolite  is 
varied,  being  composed  of  numerous  hands  of  day,  sand,  va 
limestone. 

The  Upper  Oolites,  called  on  the  Continent  the  Portlaniiiw 
Group,  are,  so  far  as  the  British  Islands  are  concemfj- 
altnost  entirely  confined  in  their  development  to  the  eoatb  « 
Kngland,  only  that  stratum  of  cla^  which  usually  fonn* 
base  of  the  group  being  exhibited  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  vale  w 
Pickering. 

The  group  of  strata  containing  the  Portland  itooe,  «^ 
exhibited  in  Portland  Island,  includes  several  Isyen  of  ^'^^ 
earthy  limestone,  which  rest  on  a  bed  of  siliceous  sand.mH''^ 
with  green  parttdes.   This  is  called  the  Portlanil  SanJ, 
sometimes  attains  a  thickhess  of  as  much  as  60  fset  in 
west  of  the  island,  and  forms  a  complete  paauge  '^'^ 
underlying  clay. 

Above  the  coarse  limestones  of  the  lower  part,  whuJi 
ally  eonaist  of  altenute  haid  aul^ft  Jsyen  to  a  luabd 
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of  00  or  to  iMi,  tbm  uo  One  Indi  of  nnieMiUo  itooi, 
intsntntified  with  cLi|«7  or  sUicBoni  liftuda.  FoniU  occur 
in  all  thaw  ibntt ;  Mt  tlMf  an  an  in  tfcpfe  Ms  of  Uw 
■tone  irtufih  an  wodud  to  advaotagt  for  momhumI  p9^■ 

{KNM. 

In  the  mpwK  put  tt  th*  FotUnd  wrintherpoewna  ntf 

iDterettiag  bod,  aboat  a  foot  in  tbialmen,  of  a  dark-brovn 
snbstaQce,  coDtttoiag  nndi  aarthj  lignito.  Tbn  bed,  ottlled 
the  Dirt-Bed}  MMU  to  be  made  op  blade  loom,  vhinh  »t 
some  diitant  period  Boariehed  the  rooti  of  tree^  £ngni«otB 
of  whoM  stemi  an  now  foand  fonilised  aronnd  it.  Wher- 
ever the  dirt-bed  it  laid  open  to  extract  the  sohjacect  buih^ 
ing-itooe  tfaeie  remaiii*  of  tree*  occar^aad  they  are  placed  at 
sach  ^itancsa  from  one  another  utraai  growing  in  •  modem 
foieet* 

It  rernlti  from  Ibe  dnmmstaMts  of  this  depoait,  that  the 
mrface  of  the  Portland  stone,  at  the  tenmnation  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  moat  have  been  for  aoiM  tioM  dry  land,  and 
covered  with  a  foreet ;  and  we  have  a  kind  of  measure  eren 
of  the  duration  of  thia  period  in  Ae  tbio knees  of  the  dittr 
bed.  which  has  aeenmnlawd  mon  than  •  foot  of  Uaak  earth, 
load«4  with  the  wreek  of  ita  former  vegetation.  "  The 
T^nlar  and  nnifbtm  preeerration  alao  this  thin  bed  ovn  a 
distance  of  90  many  miles,  shows  that  the  change  from  dry 
land  to  the  state  of  a  fresh-water  lake  or  nateary  (which  the 
natnre  of  the  overlying  rock  proves  to  have  succeeded  the 
period  of  dry  land)  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent 
denndation  or  rosb  of  water,  since  the  loose  earth,  t(^ther 
with  the  trees  which  lay  prostnte  on  ita  rarface,  nmet  inevi- 
tably have  been  Hwept  away  had  any  such  violent  caia- 
itropbe  then  taken  place." 

Toe  Kimmeridffe  Clay  ie  of  abke,  slaty,  or  gnyidi-jreUow 
coloar.  It  frequently  contains  a  consiaerable  quantity  of 
aileoite,  or  .'crystallised  aalphate  of  lime.  It  nsDally 
effervesea  with  fcida,  and  exnibiti  in  tolerable  abundance 
both  veoetable  and  animal  impnmois,  althoogh  its  fossils 
an  m«y  in  mob  i<wd  condition  aa  to  be  preservable  in  a 
collcclioo.  It  is  a  bed  of  great  thiokness;  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so,  in  its  stratification;  extremely  persistent  in  its 
pecnljar  xaioeral  and  fossil  characters,  bnt  not  very  exten- 
sively developed  eit)ier  in  England  or  on  the  Contineat. 
The  name,  Kimmeridge  Clay,  baa  been  applied  to  it  because 
it  i«  well  exhibited  at  Kimmeridge  Bay,  and  near  the  village 
bearing  the  same  name  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

At  this  spot  there  are  also  fonnd,  altemaUng  with  the 
clay,  certain  beds  of  hifibly  bitaminoas  abate,  occasionallv 
used  for  foel,  and  locally  known  aa  the  Kimmeridge  Coal. 
There  are  many  beds  of  lignite  found  in  the  Oolites, 
bnt  these  are  perhapti  the  most  remarkable,  next  to  those 
of  the  loweit  OoUtie  d^osita  of  Yorkshire  and  North 
America. 

Among  the  formgn  locka  of  tbip  put  of  the  oolitic  period 
us — let,  tiiB  Calcaire  de  Blangy,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy ; 
2nd,  the  npper  beds  of  the  Jun,  in  Switzerland ;  and  3nl, 
the  Soleobofen  beds. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Donets,  in  Sonthem  Rossia,  there  are 
beds  of  Oolitic  Limestone  of  licht-yellow  eolott,  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  this  division  of  the  secondary  series. 

The  Middk  Oolitet  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  thick 
bed  of  clay,  called  the  Oifitrd  Clajf,  widely  expaoded 
tbroughont  England,  and  met  with  also  in  the  same  form  en 
the  Continent,  and  a  series  of  overiying  limestones,  chiefly 
rema^ahle  for  the  abundant  ramuns  of  eonl  foond  in 
them. 

The  npper  beds  of  the  middle  Oolitio  Series  an  partly 
ealcareona  and  partiy  sandy,  the  former  conriatina  chiefly  of 
a  very  intereating  ffoop  of  corala  koown  nnder  the  name  of 
CorB^-Rag,  and  tbs  latter,  the  sandy  beds,  w  cakareou 
grita,  often^non  xa  leaa  intermixed  with  calcarooas  'matter, 
and  oontaisiiw  thin  lamina  of  clay  sometimes  passing  into 
iiT^vlar  baniu  of  lurd  and  toagh  marly  rock.  This  oaka- 
reons  matter  aaMna  entirely  due  to  the  pmaaee  of  eniabed 
and  deeompoaed  organic  nmains. 

It  ia  chiefly  in  wiltditn,  near  the  towna  of  Calne  and 
Steeple  Ash  too,  and  in  tha  rarroanding  neigbboorhood,  that 
the  corals  of  the  Coral-Uag  are  fonod  in  greater  abnndance 
and  perfection ;  and  thta  part  of  onr  island,  at  the  time  of 
the  depoat,  has  dearly  existed  in  the  condition  of  a  coral 
island  in  an  open  sea.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  is  abont 
40  feet ;  large  portions  of  it  are  frequently  made  np  of  the 
remains  of  a  sin^  spaetes,  and  an  earthy  ealcareoiu  free- 
stone, aomelinaa  vaad  aa  a  tmilding-stone,  and  fall  of  frag- 
manta  of  dMlbbiaala  Unmadlntely  upon  it,  and  ia  sormoonted 


V  a  fise^inad  fomgteoai  saodst^M,  digbtly  oolitic  in 
stractnre,  and  containing  a  few  foaails,  marking  tiie  close  of 
the  Middle  Oolitic  period. 

In  the  north  of  £o8laa4  tha  cfQtemporaneoa^  bed  i%  f 
calcaraQus  deposit,  also  contjiiaing  coials,  bnt  (as  at  ludton, 
in  Yorkshire),  inclading  a  eoasider^la  proportion  of  the 
fosfil  remaiaf  of  sheila,  both  l^valve*  and  nnivalves.  The 
bed  never  loaes  ita  craallina  i^axacter,  and  may  peihapa 
npnadrt  99  iBMifopt  aoml  reef,  once  eitendiiu:  from  the 
soath-w«t  of  fftglimd  to  wl(at  ii  psw  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hamber. 

The  0:efcfil  Olaf/  is  a  veiy  important  member  of  {be 
oolitic  series,  attainuig  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  £iOO  feet, 
and  ipraading  over  a  great  part  of  England— more  especially 
occnpyiog  the  fen-disbicta  m  the  connties  of  Cambridge  au 
Lincoln,  which  appear  to  be  partly  caaeed  by  the  union  of 
this  bed  with  the  Kimmeridge  Cli^,  prodncing  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  flat  and  nndrained  country.  The  same  deposits  are 
well  If  en  at  Weymouth ;  and  they  cover  an  important  part 
of  the  East  Biding  of  YorlFabin.  The  stratification 
thronghoot  ia  nearly  horinntal  and  nn£storbed,  being  cm- 
fomule  with  thatof  the  formations  immediate^  above  and 
below  \%, 

The  appeannee  of  the  O^ord  Clnr  is  that  of  a  stiff  pale- 
blue  argillaceous  bed,  oontaining  a  large  proportion  of  cal- 
careous matter,  and  a  more  or  le^  abundant  mixture  of  iron 
pyrites.  NamerouB  ergapic  Temaiua  are  foand  in  it,  which 
an  loqietinui  pr^rved  in  the  clay  itself,  bnt  more  fre- 
quently form  a  nucleus,  abopt  w^ich  iron  pyrites  have  ag- 
gr^ted.  Those  preserred  in  the  day  haTd  been  generally 
found  in  a  very  rotten  conditim. 

The  Zomr  OoIUm  admit  of  conriderable  cnbdivision  in 
the  British  Islands,  bnt  tl)f  details  seem  to  be  rather  of 
lo^al  than  geperal  iuterait ;  and  thou^  partially  extendiog 
to  Normandy,  an  by  np  ma^  nniyenar  in  otoec  parts  « 
Europe. 

1.  Th«  Gombmb  (Uw  wpRmoyt  bed)  connata  of  a 
variable  thictawfy  of  elm  aod  «an4at4m«*i  which  nltimatefy 
pass  into  a  tbiq  mbbly  st^ne^  toog^  aiid  qccaaiooally 
crystalline. 

S.  The  Forwt  Marble,  which  coQitstf  of  earbona^  of 
lime. 

S.  The  Great  Oolite,  conristiog  of  a  vaiiabls  leriei  of 
BOBXM  abeUy  limestones. 

4.  The  Bradford  Clay,  conaistiDg  of  a  pala-graanish  day, 
oontwning  a  small  propoiticm  of  cueareous  matter,  and 
closing  thin  sld»of  tongh  brownish  limesttma 

fi.  The  Great  Oolite  is  separated  from  the  next  bed,  eon- 
taining  amongst  them  the  clay  uaed  in  the  ntaonfactun  of 
oloth  vndar  the  name  of  FoUk's  Earth,  and  aUo  a  thin  ca)- 
eaTaoviflflg-attmeknovqaiilbaSfameafield  Slate.  Thelatter 
ia  remarkable  for  containing  the  mnaioa  of  Manupiate  Ani- 
mals. [Manonau*.] 

&t  The  Inferior  Oolite  fi  the  last  of  the  series  of  oolitic 
limestones.  It  if  emidcvjpBd  to  a  great  extent  aa  a  boilding 
material.  Its  n^essatatiT*  in  Fi^ee  is  ,tbe  Caen  Lisn- 
stone. 

The  oolitie  system  ombraces  also  the  formation  called 
I4aB<  la  EngUud  it  consists  of  a  series  of  strata  ia  which 
an  ai]pillaeeoaa  character  predominates  thioogbont ;  it  also 
contains  limestmte  mixed  with  clay.  It  seenu  to  form  foor 
prindpal  members,  which  an  thaa  described  by  Profeasw 
Anrted. 

»  The  Upner  Lias,  or  Alnm-Shale,  is  best  seen  at  Whitby, 
and  on  tiie  lorksbin  coast,  and  it  attaina  then  a  consider- 
aUe  thiokness.  It  oonnsts  of  three  distinct  ^rts :  the  lowest 
division  including  soft  dialas,  nttemely  fossilileraos,  vhieh 
an  slanted  from  tha  nppmnoat  leriea,  alao  eomposed  of 
ineohucnt  slaty  beda,  by  an  intenoadiate  stratum  of  hard 
ahale,  about  30  foet  thic^  oontaining  a  qosstity  of  tho  mi- 
neral called  jet,  and  also  oeeaaionaUy  large  fragmaata  of  the 
iHtnminiaed  wood  of  cmifsmis  trees.  The  iet  itself  ia  but 
a  peculiar  form  of  carbon,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  of  organic  wigin.  It  i|  in  the  upper  shales  of  the  lias, 
both  on  the  coas^  of  YcnrksUn  and  at  Lyme  Regis,  that  then 
have  been  found  the  most  remarkahle  and  interesting  of  those 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals,  for  which  the  formation  is 
so  celebrated.  The  presence  of  alternate  bands  of  tolraably 
hard  limestone  and  soft  shale  ia  uaually  characteristic  of  tha 
has  in  the  different  parte  of  England  whne  it  is  most  de- 
veloped. The  dark  blniah-gray  colour,  united  ^***  *'"' 
gnlar  ribsad-like  atnicton,  is  mon  particr^ 
aUe  ia  tha  upper  beda  of  ttja  foinatioii»  ¥^  r^r^ri]r> 
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M  Ljm6  Bc^,  Whitby,  and  Banow-vpon-Soar,  in  LncMtai- 
diire. 

The  principal  localitT  of  the  middle  beda  of  the  lias  ie 
the  neighboarhood  of  Cheltenham,  where  the  m^rlatone  of 
Dambleton  Hill  it  crowded  with  intereating  organic  remaini. 
It  is  made  ap  of  altemstiiig  layers  of  coloored  clays  and 
sands,  which  are  oceaaioDally  calcareonsj  and  of  beds  of  impure 
limestone. 

'*  This  part  of  the  series  is  also  represented  in  the  north 
of  England,  where  it  has  sn  aTerage  thickness  of  aboat  ISO 
feet,  and  coDsists  of  sandy  shales,  of  which  the  upper  portions 
are  distinguished  by  the  pxeaenee  of  sevetal  bands  of  aigil- 
laceoDs  irony  nodules. 

"  Lower  uas  Sbale^The  ^leat  mass  of  the  lower  divisioii 
of  the  Uas  IS  found  in  the  midcUe  of  Enriand,  and  conuata 
of  thick  beds  of  dark-coloored  and  finely  laminated  shale, 
in  which  are  calcareous  bands  and  concretioni.  These  form 
the  base  of  the  series,  and  graduate  downwards  into  a  whitish 
sandstone,  belonging  to  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  New  Red- 
Ssoidstone  system.  The  tiansition  is  difierent  afpun  in  the 
south  of  England  ;  and  at  Lyme  Regis  marls  of  a  light-bloish 
colonr  represent  the  npper  beds  of  the  New  Red-Sandstone 
and  pass  into  the  Lias  Limestone  by  a  saccession  of  dark  slaty 
marls,  which  are  overlaid  by  a  number  of  gray  calcareoos 
beds,  and  these  again  by  other  slaty  marls  of  the  upper  series. 
The  Marlstone  and  Upper  lias  Shales  are  not  proent  in  thia 
part  of  the  deposit  in  their  oxdlnaiy  form. 

"  The  lowest  portion  of  the  laasrio  Syatem  ccearionally 
consists  ttf  a  veiy  thin  bad,  in  some  placM  entirely  made  up 
of  the  frai^ents  of  foasfl  wtdies  (chiefly  the  remaina  of  fishT, 
bat  sometimes  passing  into  a  white  micaceous  ssndstone,  still 
recognisable  as  the  same  bed.  Thia  bed  was  first  oboervod 
underlying  a  small  patch  of  Lias,  near  the  town  of  Anst 
'  (situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sstctd,  noutly  opponte  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye) ;  but  it  has  unce  been  recognised  at 
Axmonth,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  other  parts  of  England 
farther  north,  having  a  total  range  of  upwards  of  100  miles. 
It  is  rarely  more  tlun  8  or  3  inches  in  thickneci,  bnt  in- 
variably occupies  the  same  geological  posititm,  and  is  for  the 
moat  part  so  exduaively  composed  of  organic  remains,  that 
a  long  period  must  have  been  required  for  ita  formation.  In 
some^arts  of  the  coontiy,  and  especially  in  OlooMatsxihire 
and  Worcestershire,  the  passage  «  the  Lias  into  the  under- 
lying beds  of  New  Red-Sandstona  is  marked  1^  the  pnaanee 
«  caleareoua  flagstones,  called  Lower  Uas  Linwatones ;  and 
tiiese  uaoally  alternate  with  laminated  abates,  the  whole  in 
that  case  forming  together  the  lowest  depfisita  of  lias. 

**  On  the  Continent  the  Lias  is  frequently  found,  and  the 
vpper  beds  resemble  those  devdoped  in  England ;  toe  middle 
however  are  usually  more  ealoareons,  and  the  lower  more 
aandy,  and  these  latter  sometimes,  as  in  Belgiom,  pass  in- 
sensibly into  the  upper  New  Red-undstone.  The  town  of 
Luxemburg  is  built  npon  a  hard  sandstone  of  this  kind,  and 
these  beds  pais  into  the  rock  called  Arkose,  a  peculiar  and 
'  often  metalufwus  metamorphosed  deposit,  occurring  where 
the  Lisa  aanda  come  in  ctmtact  vrith  aystalline  rocla.  Fos- 
sils haTC  been  found  inSonth  Anwriea,  and  alao  in  N<athem 
bidia,  attributed  to  the  period  v«  an  now  eonsideriiw, 

"11m  Lias  iaafmnMoneaMadia^ridbinfos^!  and 
amongst  then  an  re|»«sentatiTaa  of  all  Uio  principal  natural 
^onpH.  Corals  however  an  exceedingly  ran,  and  of  smalt 
n».  Encrinites  an  nnmerona  and  abundant,  especially  the 
Fentacrinite,  which  attached  itself  to  floating  wood.  Radi- 
ated animals  of  other  kinds  dianeterise  parts  of  the  deposits, 
and  of  these  the  Diadtma  is  an  axaaipla.  Insects  and  Craa- 
taceans  have  been  firequNitly  found.  StniwFishes  an  eonuBM 
in  the  marlstone. 

Both  univalve  and  Invalve  diella  of  various  kinds  an 
characteristic  either  of  the  whole  deposit  or  of  different 
beds.  The  Spirifer  is  one  of  the  Utter  species  of  a  genus 
npresented  far  mon  abundantly  in  mora  ancient  deposits, 
wnib  the  PUeatiUa  and  Ptaguitoma  an  amongthe  ancient 
lapraaentativei  of  mon  recent  forma.  The  Peafan  is  an 
eua^  (tf  a  similar  kind ;  and  the  Ammoniu  and  Bdam- 
mUM^  an  eminmtly  eharaotarisUe  cephalopodous  shells,  infi- 
nitely abundant  during  the  Lias,  and  scarcely  less  so  for  a 
great  part  of  the  oolitic  period.  Above  170  speciea  of  Moi- 
tmoa  have  been  daacribed  from  the  Kitish  localities  only,  of 
which  aa  many  as  70  an  Ammonitei. 

"  Fishes'  remaina  an  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Lias, 
and  as  msny  as  60  species  in  all  have  bun  described ;  of 
thsse  many  resemble  the  shark,  bnt  none  seem  to  have 
Mtaiaed  wy  gigantic  proportions.  This  howmr  waa  not 


the  case  with  the  Septales,  whi^  dor^  tfas  pmod  in  vgm- 
tion  woe  equally  ramaikable  fsr  tbair  hugB  us,  voacioii 
habits,  and  incredible  abnndanca  Many  spsdss  bdas{iii; 
to  natural  orders  of  these  animals  long  sines  lost,  were  tba 
widely  ^persed  ;  and  many  other  speciea  exitted  <rf  loia 
now  common  in  distant  [Mrts  of  the  world.  ThaFlju; 
Rmtila  is  a  striking  instance  of  aninnalou  stmctan. 
swimming  and  indeed  strictly  marine  moaatan  asned  IMjt- 
mtmu  and  Phtictattnu,  an  other  exao^ss.'  [Ptih- 
pAorruB ;  loHTHYoeaoBtn ;  PUaioa&inrai.] 

The  foUowittg  is  a  list  ef  the  Fowl  GaimfHadiafti 
OoUtio  Boda 


PlatUce. 


Alelh>pteriM,  i  species. 
Arauearitetper^jfrmuBtVxvil. 
Benaonia  omx^  Buck. 
Brctck^^ylhtm  mammillan, 

Bvtdkandia  Miiamosa,Broiig. 
3  species. 
S  speciea. 

nt^esHM, 

Lindl. 
£:^i(i«(Au,  S  apedaa. 
LUia  lanenUaat  Bnefcak 
LyeopodiUa,  3  species. 
Naiadea,  S  species. 
NewropUris  rteeniior,  LindL 
Otopteru^  S  speciesL 
PooijijDem^  S  spemes. 
Pteo^itrU,  11  ipeciaa. 

Spongioy  7  species. 

Zoophyta. 


Pmetf  2  species. 
PiUe&opCen^  S  BpewL 
Polypoditei,  2  ■pecin. 
PolvUickita  MvnnpK, 

PtrnwAyfiim,  4  tpedcL 
SaliclUa  Umgi^tiiM,  Boda, 
BalewitMt  8  species 

e^ecM. 
SipedeL 
\dia'  oemmtk 
Bnekn. 

^(snsbfatert^  3  ipsdei 
TAuy^  4  Bpeciei. 
2W^Kin«|Mlera,  S,ipKift 
aiimtoi^  6  apadsa, 


AUcto  diehoUmci,  Lamx. 
Atpenduia  erittaXa,  Lamx. 
Agarieia  lohata,  Qoldf. 
AttreOf  0  species. 
GaryophyUia,  2  species. 
Cenopora  davata,  Ooldf. 
Chrymiora,  2  species. 
Cricopora,  2  species. 
DiaOopora,  3  species. 
Summia  radiata,  Lamx. 
Punffia  orhtUUt,  Lamx. 
iMnvfjora,  S  species. 
IdnumtatriguUrttf  lAmx. 

£ekiiudaiiuUa. 


Intriearia  Bi^oeamifim 
LUIiodeitdroHtUgam,<Mi- 
Meubtpara  Imbata^QtiS. 
Meandrina  Siwimmif- 

Ooldf. 
MiUmora^  8  spedei. 
MonttivaUia  caryofiffiA 

Lam. 

Ttr^tiiaria  raswMv^ 

Lamx. 
7%£onoa  rfartrato,  Uu. 


SerpuI<Xj  17  species. 
Vemiha  nwola,  Sow. 

PoZieipei,  3  species. 

Jiuecta. 


[EoHiMonEBiun.] 
Cirriptdia. 


AstaeiUf4  9p»an. 


[ImnoTA,  FosBa,  &  1.] 
Onutaeta. 


Conehi/era  Monomyaria. 


AmpAide$na,  3  q>ecie8. 
Anaein»  •v^i&tfd^  Sow. 
sp. 

Area,  9  spedes. 
Attarte,  16  spades. 
(kudinia,  18  spedes. 
Cardiumt  12  spedes. 
Corbit,  3  ipecifls. 
Cordula^  4  spedes. 
OueulUeOf  14  spedes. 
QpnearuM  Mliet^  LycstL 
^<A«raa,  2  spedes. 
Qa^rodtana  tortwta^  Sow. 
Orttdya  AnffUea,  Ag. 
ffippepodittm  potidormmf 
Lu^aria,  6  spedes. 
Sow. 

Itoeardia,  11  species. 
ZytiuMtsM,  4  spedea. 
Xiwiii^  4  speciea. 


sp. 

ModddOf  17  ^leaes. 
Mwa,  3  spedes. 
J^oeoniMa  ernMci,  Sov. 

^ytUiu,  4  qiecies. 
JhuuUf  11  spedes, 
Omtf  8  spedes. 
Ponopw,  3  spedes. 
iVdtviuMfw^  a  spades. 
Pheladtm^  19  wftciu. 
PAefti^  8  ^eoes. 
Pinna,  8  speetes. 
Pmmmobiakmgata,P^ 
PyUoMtra  (I)  4  spsei'i- 
&iv»Mioi«na,  8  specie*. 
Sphara  Madndi  (£W"«\ 

Arch. 
Tdtinut  ampUala,  Phil- 
mpdadipnm,^^'^ 
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Thetit  varicosa  (Veiuu),  Sow. 
Thraeia  depnuOf  Sow.  sp. 
Triffonia^  13  ipsciM. 


Unto  di^ortutt  Bean, 
nier. 


Monomyarxa. 


Anemia,  8  species. 
Jvicu^  16  species. 
CremOvla,  Sspecies. 
Oervillia,  10  spedet. 
OryphaOy  14  specie!. 
Inoeerarnvt,  3  spedei. 
Xifflo,  6  species. 
jUmm  dttpHeata,  Goldf . 


2fonotia  deemaaiOf  Hoiut. 
Otireay  10  specus. 
Pecten,  Sli^Mciet. 
Pcrna>  2  species. 
iVo^'ioatonu^  16s]padei. 
Pwohifo,  3  species. 
Spowfylut  comptutj  Goldf. 


CVonia  antifvior,  Jelly.  &»'r^«r,  5  specifis. 

Lin^via  Btamit  PhiL  3Wma(ii^  43  i^adfls. 

Or^wH&i,  4  spedo. 


AcUean,  %  qpedai. 
^wn'mm,  4  spedd. 
BvUa  (I),  3  species. 
dmu,  S  species. 
i)«iaa2i«m,  3  species. 
Ddphinula  eoronata,  Flem. 
Emarginvla^  S  apedeb 
Littorina,  4  species. 
Mitrex  Haeeanamtt  Phil, 
JVofiea,  10  species. 
Nerinaa,  6  species. 
Nerita,  5  species. 
Pafefia,  5  species. 


J'^ZhAh^  8  spades. 
i'lmrvAmanii,  11  spedat. 
^fn»t£i>  deUkraiaf  Sow.  sp. 
.fitwoo,  4  spedes. 
JioatduaHa,  3  qtedas. 
Jtoteila,  4  species. 
fSb^num  calyx,  ViaL 
TerebrOf  8  spedes. 
fVveAetonM  ndeata, 

Lycett. 
TVocAtts,  10  i^iedes. 
?W£o,  4  species. 
iWriteOo,  S  species. 


The  Fosnl  Cephalopoda  are  iiiiiltitwliiums,aiid  in  Qn  by- 
gone ages  of  the  world  appear  to  have  bean  powoifal  instra- 
muitB  for  kseping  down  the  other  tribea  «  ancient  Testa* 
ceans,  CnstaMans,  and  oren  Fishes ;  for  many  of  them— 
certain  Orthoeerata  and  Ammomite*  for  example— affijrd 
evidence  of  gi^tic  dimensions.  In  the  periods  prior  to  the 
ChaJk  Fcffmation,  and  at  the  time  of  its  deposit,  they  were 
the  ax^^  employed  for  this  parpoee,  and  were  succeeded  in 
the  Tertiaiy  period  by  the  Foasil  Trachelipods,  which  are 
cither  entirely  absent  or  very  scarce  in  the  Secondary  and 
Tiansition  series,  while  the  Fossil  Cephalopoda  oecor  bnt 
rarely  in  the  Tertiaiy  beds.  The  exrinct  Ammonite,  Bacil- 
li te,  Belemnite,  Hamite,  Oithoceratite,  Tnnilite,  and  8ca- 
phite,  will  readily  occur  to  the  fosnl  soologist  as  some  of 
the  ancient  daas.  The  Forammi/era,  fonnerly  placed  by 
D'Orbigny  in  this  class,  are  now  no  longer  regarded  oren 
hJMAmm.  [FnawmruA,  &  2.] 

Piteti.  [Fnim,  Fomh,  A 1.] 

QMUtgy;  Tennant,  StnOigrapMedl 


(Aasted, 
IA»t  of  SriiiMh  FomU.) 

OPHIOCETHALUS  ffrom  %t,  a  snake,  and  k<^4, 
head),  a  genos  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  division  of  Acan- 
titopUrygii,  characterised  by  having  labyrinthiform  phaiyn- 
c«ds,  and  capable  of  living  for  a  long  time  oat  of  the  water. 
The  spedes  inhabit  India  and  China.   [Anadas,  S.  1.} 

OPUIOCOMA,ag  enas  of  Animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Sehitiod0rmata,  to  the  family  Ophiundas,  and  to  the  tribe 
OpHmrB.  The  rays  are  simple,  aqnamose,  not  prolonged 
into  the  disc  snperioriy,  and  sep&ratea  at  their  orieins  beneath 
by  amall  pentangnlar  plates.  The  spedes  are  called  BritUa- 
Sian  on  aeomint  of  tneir  fragility.  They  are  veiy  diffieolt 
to  pwssrre.  FnAssor  K  Fmbea  recommends  their  being 

5 laced  in  fredi-water  as  aoon  as  caught,  which  qnieUy 
eatroys  them ;  and  after  ther  have  been  in  it  an  hoor  or 
ao,  to  dip  th«m  rapidly  in  boiling  water.  They  are  then  to 
be  dried  in  the  ann,  or  in  a  eorrent  of  air.  The  following 
are  tbe  British  species  of  this  ganos  Teooidad  by  Mr.  Forbes 
in  bis  'History  of  British  Star^Fishes  :*— 

O.  m^2m<^  Gray  Brittle-Star.  Discronnd,  flat,  imbricated 
with  small  smooth  scales ;  two  oblong  parallel  toncbing 
platea  opposite  the  origin  of  each  ray ;  npper  raj-scales 
■qnare ;  lateral  ray-platea  bearing  fonr  or  five  spines  each, 
vi^ch  are  eqoal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  ray.  This 
species  is  not  uncommon  on  all  parts  of  the  British  coast 

O.  BttUiij  Ball'a  Brittl*>Star,  was  fint  diaeorered  in  Ire- 
land by  Dr.  BalL 


O.  punetata  (Forbea),  Dotted  Brittlfr^tax.  Tbia  species, 
otat  described  by  Edward  Forbes,  was  fonnd  by  Henry 
Ooodsir  in  the  stomach  of  a  cod. 

O.  nUformiSf  ITiread-Bayed  Brittle>Star.  The  ntya  are 
very  long  and  filiform.  It  ia  a  rare  apedea  in  Qraat 
Britain. 

0.  braekiaia,  the  Looff-Amwd  Brittle-Star,  Thia  also  i« 
a  rare  apedea. 

0.  grwmhtOt  Giannlated  Brittle-Star.  ThA  zaya  are 
cowad  over  wim  minnte  swus. 

0.  BdKa,  Daiay  Brittle^tar.  It  la  not  miCMnmon  oa 
many  parta  of  our  coast,  and  is  to  be  found  under  itonea  at 

low  tide. 

O.  Qccdtiri,  named  after  Dr.  Ooodair,  who  took  it  from  a 
cod'a  stomach  taken  off  Anstmtber  in  FifiBshire. 

0.  nmila.  Common  Brittle-Star.  Diao  roonded,  convex, 
covered'  with  spines  of  various  lengths ;  two  large  triangular 
paiallel  |)lates  opposite  the  origin  of  each  ray  ;  npper  ray- 
acales  triangular,  carinated,  imbricated ;  lateral  ray-platea 
bearing  five  spines  each,  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  the  ray.  Thia  is  the  most  common  of  our  British 
Brittls-StatB. 

O.  mmiua.  Sand  Brittle-Star,   Thia  ia  smaller  than  the 
laat,  and  is  found  buried  in  the  sand. 

S\.  Forbes,  A Sutoryo/ BritM Sku^FiOM.) 
PHIOQLOSSACE^,  Adders'  Tomum,  a  natmsl  older 
of  Acn^;enoua  Plants,  belonging  to  the  uliauoe  Filicalea. 
They  have  an  erect  or  penduloas  stem,  vrith  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  instead  of  pith,  and  two  or  three  woody  bundlea 
placed  ronnd  it  in  a  ring ;  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  and  the 
stem  become  blended  t(^ther  below ;  the  leavea  have  netted 
vdna ;  the  spore-cases  are  collected  into  a  apike  formed  out 
of  the  sides  of  a  contracted  leaf,  2-valved,  without  any  trace 
of  an  elastic  ring ;  spores  resembling  fine  powder. 

These  plants  are  a  transition  from  Ferns  to  Lyeopodiaeece. 
The  species  are  most  abundant  in  the  islands  of  tropical 
Aaia.  They  occur  however  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
tro^cal  paita  of  Africa,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  Tasmania.  Th«r 
are  of  little  or  no  known  use.  The  following  genera  with 
abottt  20  spedes  belong  to  this  order : — Ophioglosstm,  OjA^ 
odema,  HMnuOKoitaehjft,  Botrychium. 
OPIAMMON.  YCHEMiBxaT.Al.l 
OPIANIG  ACID.  [Cbuiistrt,  1.] 
OPIANINE.  rCHBMiaTRT,  S.  2-] 
OPIANYLE.  XCHKKisraT,  S.  2.] 
OPIE,  AMELIA,  the  wife  of  John  Opie.  was  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  Dr.  James  Alderson,  a  physiciaa  of 
Norwich,  where  she  was  bom  on  November  12, 1769.  Her 
mother,  a  woman  of  connderable  talent,  attended  to  the  care 
of  her  danghter'a  education,  but  she  died  in  1764,  and  the 
daughter  assumed  the  poidtjon  of  mistress  in  her  father'a 
house,  and  became  his  coinpanion.  Handsome  and  lively, 
possessing  mmieal  taients,  her  company  waa  much  sowbt, 
and  she  enjoyed  sodety  thorou^y,  bnt  it  did  not  tend  to 
solidify  her  mind.  Very  early  m  uEb  also  die  took  a  fmpr 
to  attend  the  trials  in  the  assize  courts,  which  she  contiBuea 
to  frequent  even  at  an  advanced  age.  Her  father  waa  an 
admirer  of  the  prindplea  advocated  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Frendb  rerolntion.  These  prindples  bis  daughter  adopted, 
and  she  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Horns  Tooke  and  his 
aasodatea  for  high  treason,  of  which  she  wrote  home  an 
account.  In  thia  whirl  of  sodal  life,  law,  and  politics,  she 
had  the  judgment  to  form  her  friendships  among  persons 
distingnidied  for  their  virtues  and  talents,  and  she  gave  some 
of  her  leisure  to  literature,  writing  one  or  two  tragediei, 
which  however  were  never  published,  some  poetry,  and  a 
novel,  called  '  The  Dangers  of  Coquetry/  which  waa  pub- 
lished anoinrmondy,  and  attracted  no  attention.  In  1798 
she  married  Mr.  C^,  and,  encouraged  by  her  husband,  in 
1801  appeared  befm  the  worid  aa  an  author,  with  "  a  simple 
moral  talc^'*  as  dw  herself  styled  it,  entitled  *  Father  and 
Danghter.'  It  waa  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  furnished 
the  plot  of  the  (^era  of  ^Agnese,'  by  Paer ;  yet  it  has  little 
power,  even  of  pathos,  but  is  told  m  an  easy  onpretendiu 
style,  wlule  its  chief  merit  is  now  that  it  details,  though 
wiUi  no  conviction  of  its  impropriety,  the  harshness  with 
which  lunatics  were  then  treated,  and  the  instinctive  kind- 
ness which  ted  her  to  show  bv  the  fictitious  example  the 
possibility  of  governing  them  by  kindness.  In  1802  she 
publbhed  'Poems,*  a  volume  m  which,  without  striking 
poeUc  geniuB,  ttiere  is  much  natural  grace  and  aweetness. 
In  the  autumn  of  1802  she  and  her  huaiband  vinted  France, 
and  of  thia,  her  fiirt  jonmey,  die  pnbUibad  /Br-awojntif 
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'Tait'B  Magaxine'  in  1831.  In  18(H  ahe  pnbliahed  the 
novel  of  *  Adeline  Mowbray;  or  Mother  and  Daughter,'  in 
3  vols.,  which  added  conaiderably  to  her  reputation,  and 
lOQie  passa^M  of  which  are  hichljr  pathetic ;  l)at  atill  ahe 
wanted  art  in  ^ronpiog  and  developuiK  her  characters,  and  in 
cotnbiniDg  her  inciaents.  In  1805  '  Simple  Tales,'  in  4  vols, 
were  isaaed.  With  Tirtooos  principles  and  good  feelings,  an 
artlessnera  that  steals  into  the  heart,  and  langnage'easy  and 
simple  though  not  always  atrictly  accnrate,  there  is  stiU  the 
same  want  u  lo^cal  coherence ;  the  tales  want  reality,  fhe 
characters  are  lU-defined  and  often  extravagant,  yet  the 
'  Ruffian  Boy '  and  '  Unrder  will  out  *  will  alwaya  prodnce  an 
interest  In  1807  after  the  death  of  her  nnsband,  she 
retained  to  the  home  of  her  father.  In  1608  she  published 
'  The  Warrior's  Betom  and  other  Poems,*  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  her  hasband'a '  Lectores  on  PainMog^*  to  Vi^ich  she 
prefixed  a  memoir.  In  1612  apprared  '  Tempu','  a  tale  in 
which  fihe  introduced  many  of  her  impressions  of  France ; 
and  in  181 3  '  Tales  of  Real  Life,'  which  however  are  not 
more  real  than  her  former  tales.  In  1816  '  Valentine's  Eve,' 
a  novel  in  3  vols,  was  publii>hed,  developing  some  of  her 
relifnoos  views,  now  becoming  more  decided.  In  1618 
'TAes  of  the  Heart,'  and  in  1822  'Uadeline/  neither  of 
them  rising  above  the  average  of  the  preceding.  Her  next 
work,  '  llIaitrationB  of  Lying,'  appeared  in  1825, 4nd  was 
dedicated  to  her  bther ;  they  consist  of  short  tales,  iqada 
for  her  avowed  purpose,  with  diasertoUons,  an4  sbov 
more  deddedlv  than  any  the  great  defect  in  her  reasoning 
powers,  though  all  evince  the  ipost  pra^worlhy  inten- 

tiODS. 

Early  in  life  Mrs.  Opie  had  been  intimate  with  the  Quaker 
family  of  the  Fiys,  particalarly  with  Mrs.  Fry,  and  through 
then  with  the  Oumeys.  In  1814  a  letter  from  J.  J.  Oamey 
appears  to  have  made  much  impresaion  on  her  mind,  she 
commenced  attending  the  Qoaker  meetings,  and  in  1825, 
with  her  father's  consent,  she  formally  joined  their  society. 
In  1620  her  father  died,  bnt  she  continoed  to  make  Norwiw 
her  abiding  place,  varied  by  frequent  visits  to  her  Mends,  to 
Scotland,  and  tlie  Continent.  She  had  adopted  the  style  and 
dress  of  the  sociefy  she  had  joined,  but  did  not  give  up  her 
literaiT  pursaits.  She  still  wrote  occasional  poems,  and  in 
1828  *^Detraction  Displayed '  waa  published.  In  1828  she 
Tisited  Paris,  and  her  old  poUticd  feeling  seam  to  have 
revived.  She  wrote  some  verses  on  the  tricolor,  addruaed 
to  Lafayette,  in  which  she  says  that  at  the  sight  of  it, "  I 
seem  to  feel  youth's  hours  retam."  In  1630,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Charles  X.,  she  again  went  to  Paris,  and  has  given 
a  lively  account  of  what  she  saw.  In  1833, '  Lays  for  the 
Dead,'  a  volume  of  poems,  was  pnblii^ed.  In  1835  she 
made  a  tour  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  of  which  she  gave 
an  account  in '  Tait's  Magazine,'  in  1840,  She  continued 
active  and  beneficent  for  some  years,  contribnting  accasion- 
ally,  OS  she  had  done  through  previous  years,  to  various 

Siriodical  works,  and  after  an  illness  of  some  duration,  she 
ed  at  Norwich,  Dec.  2, 1853.  Her  Life  haa  been  written 
with  moeb  care  by  an  attached  friend,  Miss  0.  L.  Brigbtwell, 
and  was  poblished  in  1654. 

ORANGE,  the  Principality  of,  indnded  th«  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Orange  in  the  sonth  of  France.  B&i£  de 
Nassau,  nephew  and  ancceasor  of  I^ilibert  de  Challon, 
prmce  of  Orange,  was  killed  at  the  ai^e  of  St-Dizier  in 
1544,  and  left  his  heritage  to  his  cousin  Willimm  of  Nasaao, 
the  founder  of  the  republic  of  the  Dutch  United  Piovincea. 
After  the  death  of  William  III.,  king  of  England,  the  prin- 
cipality passed  to  Frederick,  king  of  Pmssia,  William's 
eldest  sister's  son,  whose  successor,  Frederick-William, 
ceded  it  to  Louis  XIV.  at  the  oeace  of  Utrecht.  [NAaaau, 
HousK  or.]  The  principality  then  merged  in  the  province 
of  Danphm^,  ana  is  now  mcluded  in  the  Department  of 
Vauclose. 

ORANGE  TBIBX;.  [Anuunuitui ;  Ciraus.] 
ORCHIS,  a  genu  of  Plants  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
OixitidaettMf  and  belonnog  to  the  tribe  Opirj^ineqL  The 
old  LuDBan  genna  Orehu  is  now  divuled  into  muy  genera 
rOacHinacxsJ  but  a  large  number  of  species  are  still  r»- 
iained  under  this  desienation.  The  trOw  Ophrydinea  is 
.  distinguished  by  the  pollen  masses  being  divisible  into  lobes, 
which  are  waxy  and  definite  in  anmhsr.  The  anthers  are 
wholly  aduate.  The  genns  OnAu  belongs  to  a  section  of 
this  tribe,  in  which  the  cells  of  the  anther  have  a  rostellate 
process  between  their  bases.  In  Orchii  the  perianth  is 
nugent  and  hooded ;  tha  lip  a>lobed,  spnired;  tb«  ^ds  of 
the  stalks  of  the  poDen-maawa  art  in  a  common  poiMh.  The 


following  ii  an  atnui(EBni«t  of  tha  firitiih  spades  aecotdii( 
to  Babington ; — 

*  Glands  <rf  the  poUen-msasas  sepazate ;  hp  met  is 

'  antivalion. 
t  Bracts  mostly  1-nerved;  root-knobs  undindel. 
X  Lip,  3-Iobed ;  lobes  broad  and  short. 

Orehi$  Moriot  Green- WiDgedMeadow-Ordui^  0.iHiaI^ 
Early  Fnrple  Orchis. 

tt  Lip  3-lobed ;  middle  lobe  dilatad,  bifid,  lad  ofts 
with  an  intermediate  tooth. 
O.foKa.   O.  militaris.   O.  Simia.  O.  vttdata. 
W  Bracts  with  three  or  more  nsms;  root^Bolsii- 
divided. 
0.  laxifiora. 

■Ht  Bnteti  with  tinea  or  mere  nenraa;  not-ksobefd- 
mate. 

O.Moeti^, Spotted Palmata-Ordiis.  0.hi^diaya:i^ 
Orchis. 

**  planda  of  the  pollen-massea  nnitsd}  loet-kua 
undivided, 
t  Lip  erect  in  astivation. 
O.  pjiramidalis,  Pyramidal-Orchis. 

It  Lip  spiral  in  aeativaUon. 

O.  hireina,  Idsard-Orchis. 

(Babington,  JfanwU  ofBritUh  Belmgf.) 

ORDERS,  a  group  of  objects  in  natural  histny  eUafft 
tions,  subordinate  to  a  Class,  or  suVClaas.  It  ii,  bowttt 
like  man^  other  general  terms,  used  venr  loosely,  tt^< 
by  zoologists.  In  botany  it  is  more  definitely  m>Mii> 
is  used  synonymoualy  with  Family  and  Tribe,  a 
Family  and  Tribe  are  frequently  employed  to  denotflgms 
suborcUnate  to  Orders.   [Familiks  or  Plahts,  S.  1.] 

OREGON,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  of  »: 
America,  lies  between  4^  and  46^  N.  lat.,  110*  and  m*  A 
long.  It  is  boonded  E.  W  the  Rocky  Mountaioi, 
separate  it  from  the  Temtory  of  Nebnaka ;  N.  ^ 
Territonr  of  Waahiiuton ;  W.  by  tha  Pacific  Ooesn ;  ui^ 
by  the  Slate  of  Califwnia  and  the  Territory  of  Utii  ^ 
the  ceuns  of  18S0  the  Temtery  of  Oregon  inclndtil  ^ 
country  since  aeparated  from  it  and  formed  into  tbt  U 
ritory  of  Washington,  and  comprised  altogether  an  mi 
341,463  tqnare  miles.  Tha  area  of  Oregon  TenitorT  ^ 
186,030  square  imlei.  Tha  estimated  popobtiMi,  )ali>' 
was  43,000. 

Surface  and  Bjfdrograpl^.'—Tb.^  Territory  of  Orwi  • 
traversed  from  south  to  north  by  the  ranges  of  ths  CiKU 
and  Blue  Mountains,  while  a  third  rsnge,  that  of  the 
Mountains,  forms  its  eastern  boniidaiy.  The  Cuadt  i 
Coast,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Presidents  fianp,iit 
continuous  and  very  lofty  range  rising  at  a  distantt  d  1' 
to  150  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  almost  entirely  CDttioE" 
direct  commnnication  between  thoae  portions  of  the  T(inv< 
which  lie  east  and  west  of  it.  Except  where  the  ColoaU 
which  forms  here  the  northern  booadaiT-  of  the  staU,  tnJi 
tluoogh  the  range,  the  few  passes  which  exist  art  u  diir-J 
as  to  be  of  little  ose  to  the  traveller.  The  high  peikia 
from  1S;000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  >^ 
country  west  of  this  range  ia  a  good  deal  broken  br^ 
from  the  main  chain.  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  thickly  timbered,  in  many  parta  then  beioj  dsa 
forests  of  fir,  pine,  spruce,  oak,  aah,  and  other  valoabie 
with  close  undergrowths  of  hazel,  &c.  The  nlleyi  ^ 
plains  afford  much  excellent  farming  land,  tiie  soil  coaiuMat 
xn  some  places  of  a  black  vegetable  loaao,  in  olhen  of  vtf 
and  gravel.  The  nplanda  form  good  paatures.  Tbt  biri«i0 
along  the  coast  are,  with  the  exception  of  that  fomid  brj* 
mfiath  of  the  Columbia,  of  little  valne ;  moat  of 
rivers  have  bars  at  their  mottthJ^  over  which  oaly  ve^w  < 
little  drandit  can  pass.  Tha  coast  itaalf  is  laraed  <>t^ 
sandy  dim  and  beaches  and  is  brdwn  by  projecting  «^ 
lands  whidi  rise  predpitoosly  from  the  saa ;  the  pnsofS'  ■ 
these  an  aamad  Cape  Orforxl,  Cape  Gregory,  Caps  Va^^ 
and  Cape  Look-Ont,  but  they  afford  little  abelur, 
mostly  numerous  rocks  scattered  about  them,  wliil«<*<T 
where  a  heavy  surf  s^  in  npon  the  beach.  . 

The  Blue  Moontains,  which  traverse  the  B>i^j'!J' 
Territory,  are  more  broken  and  irregular  thaa  the  C>»>* 
and  Rocky  langea.  On  the  south-west  the  Blse 
are  united  with  the  Cascade  Mo;^tains  byofiwta  wM  ^ 
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the  valleys  of  tlie  Clamet  and  TTmqna  riven^  «lrile  the  ifliin 
ebtda  fonns  the  valley  of  the  Willamette.  Other  offsets, 
dive^Dg  eastward,  conoect  this  range  with  the  Kocky 
MountaioB.  This  middle  section  of  the  state  difFen  con- 
siderably from  that  west  of  the  Cascade  raoge.  The  hills 
are  barren,  bat  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colombia,  Willamette, 
and  Saptin  riverB  the  soil  is  generally  fertile^  and  in  some 
places  extremely  rich.  Much  of  the  conntry  m  the  -riclnity 
of  the  Colambia  and  Saptin  rivers  consists  of  rolling  prairie 
land,  and  affords  good  pasturage.  The  sonthem  portion  of 
this  middle  section  is  for  the  most  part  broken  and  desert, 
irith  scarcely  a  tree  or  vegetable.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  section  is  aboot  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Rocky  MonDtaias  have  been  noticed  elsewhere. 
[RocsT  MocNTAiits.]  They  are  of  great  altitude,  and  only 
one  practicable  was  has  been  discovered  over  them  along 
this  Territory.  This,  known  as  the  Great  South  Pass,  occurs 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Oregon,  and  is  that  crossed 
by  the  great  stream  of  overland  emigraUon  to  Utah  and 
California.  The  conntry  immediately  west  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  is  everywhere  broken  by  great  spurs  from  the 
main  ch^n,  and  though  in  some  places  partially  timbered,  is 
for  by  bi  the  greater  piirt  rocky,  barren,  extremely  variable 
in  climate,  and  incapable  of  permanent  settlement 

The  principal  river  of  Oregon  is  the  Columbia,  which 
forms  for  a  considerable  distance  the  boundary  between  this 
Territory  and  Washington,  and  is  not  only  common  to  both 
Territories,  bat  receives  all  the  rivers  of  both  which  rise  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  [Coluubia  River.]  The  Saptin, 
Snake,  or  Lema  River,  sometimes  called  the  Soathem  Fork 
of  the  Columbia^  is  fonned  by  the  union  of  many  small 
branches  which  nse  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  4^ 
and  43'  N.  lat.,  and  flows  first  west  and  then  south  through 
Oregon,  pasuug  into  Washington  neu  117* /W.  long.,  after  a 
very  serpentine  course  of  nearly  800  miles.  The  Saptin  in 
its  course  through  Oregon  receives  numerous  affluents,  all  or 
oearly  all  of  which  belong  entirely  to  this  Territory.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  the  Waptiacoos,  Fayette,  and  Sickly,  on 
he  riuht,  and  the  Malheur  on  the  left.  Moat  of  these  rivers 
ire  very  rapid,  and  run  in  deep  channels,  but  are  of  little 
ratue  for  navigation.  The  Willamette,  which  rises  on  the 
»-est  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  near  43°  30'  N.  laL,  is  one 
)f  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  ;  it  has  a 
^nerally  northern  course  and  enters  that  river  nearly  opposite 
a  Fort  Vanconver,  considerably  below  where  it  becomes 
lavigable ;  is  itself  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  a  con- 
iderable  distance ;  and  drains  one  of  the  most  fertile  vallqrs 
n  the  Territory.  The  rivers  wluch  rise  west  of  the  Cascade 
klountains  have  mostly  a  short  coarse  and  are  of  little  service 
or  navigation.  The  principal  are  the  Urnqna  and  the  Clamet. 
The  Umqoa,  which  ^ter  the  union  of  its  two  bead  branches, 
lows  nearly  west  to  the  Paci6c,  into  which  it  falls  by  Cape 
iregory,  about  43°  54'  K.  lat.,  is  in  its  lower  course  a  wide 
<ot  comparatively  shallow  stream,  and  like  all  the  other 
ivers  of  Oregon  which  fall  into  the  Pacific,  has  its  mouth 
Lstmcted  by  a  sand  bar.  The  Clamet,  the  most  southern 
iver  of  Oregon,  is  also  the  loneest  south  of  the  Colambia; 
nt  there  are  few  settlements  along  its  banks,  and  its  navi- 
able  capabilities  are  very  limited. 

Geole^.r—QS  the  geological  featntes  of  Oregon  fmly  very 
artial  examinations  have  been  made.  The  mountain  ranges 
elong  generally  to  the  igneous  and  pabeoxoic  formations, 
iranite,  trap,  basalt,  homblraide,  ana  other  eruptive  and 
letamorphic  rocks  occur  very  widely,  with  slates,  nmestone, 
indstone,  &e.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  several  of  the 
ver-'f  which  flow  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  VaciHc ; 
ad  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  found  in  various  places  east 
r  that  range.  Other  minerals,  especially  iron,  lead,  and  tin 
re  also  said  to  occur,  but  none  of  them  have,  we  believe, 
?en  worked.  We  have  not  heard  that  coal  has  been  found, 
lough  it  is  known  to  exist  in  Washington,  Saline  springs 
:cur  in  the  middle  section  of  the  Territory,  and  near  its 
>uth~eastem  corner  occur  several  soda  and  magnesia  springs. 
C'iimaU,  Productiont,  Sjc. — The  climate  is  very  varied  in 
le  different  secUons  of  the  Territory.  Alon^  the  Pacific, 
id  generally  west  of  the  Cascade  ran^,  itis  mild  and  genial 
3riug  the  entire  year.  The  winter  is  very  short  and  far 
om  eevere,  and  snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground.  In 
:o  middle  section  the  changes  of  temperature  are  much 
'eater,  and  the  winter  much  colder ;  but  the  air  is  more 
-acing,  and  the  climate  appears  to  be  generally  healthy.  It 
said  that  no  dew  falls  in  this  section.  In  the  vicinity  of 
.e  Rocky  Uoontains  the  changes  of  temperature  are  ex- 


tremely great  and  rapid.  In  the  urath-eaaterh  part  of  the 
territory  along  the  line  of  the  great  emigrAtiott  route,  the 
climate  is  very  variable,  bdt  raia  seldom  falls,  and  there  is 
little  snow. 

Wheat  ii  the  principal  grain  crop ;  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oats  is  also  grown.  Maize  is  cultivated,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  The  other  grains  are  scarcely  cultivated 
at  all.  Peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  and  a  few  other  vegetables 
are  raised.  Small  quantities  of  tobacco,  flax,  &c.,  are  grown. 
Most  of  the  European  fruits  flourish  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Colnmbia,  Willamette,  &c.  At  present  however  the  chirf 
dependence  of  the  settlers  is  perhaps  upon  the  rearing  of 
stock,  which  with  scarce  any  attention  thrive  abundantly  on 
the  excellent  pasture.  Horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  already  very  nomerous ;  and  butter,  cheesy  and 
wool  receive  much  attention  from  the  agricultutiats. 

Oregon  was  formerly  exceedingly  rich  in  fur-hearing 
animals,  but  their  namMn  are  rapidW  diminishing ;  heavers, 
musk-rats,  and  martins  are  the  cnief  which  are  left.  Their 
collection  is  still  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  officen 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  In  the  forests  bears,  wolvei^ 
foxes,  deer,  elks,  antelopes,  and  other  came  are  still  vety 
abundant.  Vast  quantities  of  aquatic  birds  frequent  the 
rivers  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Along  the  coast  whales 
are  found ;  and  edible  fish  are  extremely  abundant  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers  :  the  Columbia  especially 
swarms  with  fish,  which  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Indians. 
The  principal  fish  taken  are  salmon,  stnrgeon,  cod,  ray,  carp,  . 
smelt,  and  innumerable  other  small  fish,  with  crabs,  oysten, 
mussels,  and  other  shell-fish. 

At  present  manu&cturing  industry  Is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  production  of  tiie  articles  required  in  a  very  thinly 
peopled  agricultural  country,  and  those  connected  with  the 
shipping  trade.  The  commerce  of  Oregon  is  not  nnimportant, 
a  considerable  coasting  trade  being  carried  on  with  CaUfomia ; 
the  exports  consist  of  large  quantities  of  lumber,  boards^ 
flour,  and  provisions  generally.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
trade  carried  on  with  New  York,  Boston,  &c.  The  direct 
forei^  trade  is  of  little  consequence. 

DtvisiorUj  Townt,  SfC. — The  Territory  of  Oregon  is  divided 
into  ten  counties.  Salem  is  the  political  capital.  All  the 
towns  are  as  yet  but  small :  we  notice  some  of  tixi  principal 
places ;  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

JSalem,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Willa^ 
mette ;  it  has  a  smw,  popnlation,  and  little  trade,  bat  con- 
tains the  state  bnildings,  sc. 

AMtoria^  on  the  Columbia.  8  miles  from  its  mottth,popa]ft< 
tion  252,  IS  one  of  the  cdaest  American  trading  plaees  in 
Oregon,  having  been  founded  by  Mr.  J.  Astor  in  1811,  but 
its  present  increase  is  very  slow.  Milton  City,  Washington 
county,  population  692,  ia  one  of  the  rising  towns  of 
Oregon.  Oregon  Citj/,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Salem,  popuktien  692,  ia  the  chief 
town  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  best  settled  and  most 
flourishing  district  in  Oregon.  The  city  possesses  a  great 
amount  of  water  power,  and  appears  bkely  to  become  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  Portland,  on  the  left 
baok  of  the  Willamette,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Culumhia,  47  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Salem,  population  821,  ii 
also  a  bn^  and  flourishing  place,  being  the  port  of  oitiy  of 
an  extensive  and  rich  country. 

The  constitution  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1848  j  by  it 
the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  eveiy  white  male  inhabitant 
of  Oregon,  21  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  who  snail  in  the  usual  manner  declare  his  desire  to 
become  one.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  9 
members,  elected  for  three  years  ;  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives of  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  30  members  elected 
for  one  year.  All  laws  passed  by  this  legislature  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  approval.  The  governor  is  ap- 
pointed for  four  years. 

The  coast  of  Oregon  was  visited  both  by  the  English  and 
Spaniards  in  the  16lh  centary,  and  it  has  been  much  disputed 
to  the  mariners  of  which  country  the  hononr  of  the  discovery 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Sranish  writers  claim  its  diacovenr  for 
Perrelo,  the  pilot  of  Cabrillo,  who  the;r  assert  reached  43* 
N.  lat.  in  1543 ;  while  those  who  claim  for  England  the 
honour  of  the  discovery,  show  that  Drake  in  1579  attained 
to  48°  N.  lat  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  although  Heceta 
in  1775  and  Vancouver  early  in  1792,  suspected  the  existence 
of  an  important  river  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  bar 
into  which  it  empties  itself,  was  not  actually  discovereU. 
until  later  in  1792,  when  a  Captaig|J|^^^^jjt^^^i^8^[^ 
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merchint  service  uicl  &  Capt^  Onjt  the  muter  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  Teuel,  entered  the  tutatij  of  the  river.  On  the 
priority  of  Gray^  entry  the  United  States  govenunent  some 
years  later  foanded  its  claim  to  the  territory  drained  by  the 
river  and  ita  tributaries ;  but  the  river  was  aetnally  ascended 
for  the  first  time  by  Lieatenant  Bron^ton*  RJC.,  who  a  few 
montlu  after  Capbun  Gray  had  entered  ita  month  went  np  it 
&r  above  100  miles,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the 
eonntnr  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  George  III.  The 
Bovcreignty  of  Oregon  was  in  1789-90  a  matter  of  grave  dis- 
pute between  the  governments  of  England  and  Spain,  hot  the 
qaextion  was  terminated  in  1790  oy  the  Convention  of 
Madrid,  fay  which  the  right  of  exclusive  poiseasion  was  re- 
linqniBhed  by  both  eoDntries.  The  Americans  snbse^nently 
formed  a  trading  settlement  at  Astoria,  which,  dnnng  the 
war  in  1814,  was  talcen  possession  of  by  the  English,  bat 
given  np  at  tJie  close  of  the  war.  After  the  treaty  with  Spain 
in  1819  the  United  States  government  first  set  op  a  claim, 
founded  on  the  right  of  discovery,  and  also  on  their  having 
by  the  treaty  snceeeded  to  the  Spsnish  right  of  occnpancy, 
to  the  excloHve  possession  id  Oregon ;  and  the  claim  involved 
the  English  and  American  goTemmenta  on  more  than  one 
oceairion  In  very  seriona  d^ates.  The  question  was  not 
finally  settled  till  1846,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  two  powers,  giving  to  the  United  States  the  entira  country 
np  to  the  parsllefof  49'  N.  lat.,  including  therefore  the  whole 
tract  since  formed  into  the  territories  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, but  reserving  to  England  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Columbia  River  as  a  line  of  communication  with  the  Hudson's 
llay  Territory.  Oregon  was  constituted  a  Territoiy  by  Act  of 
Congress,  August  14th,  1848. 

{StatiHicat  QcLsOteer  of  the  United  SuUea;  Ataeriean  Al- 
manac; Seventh  Cfvtus  of  the  United  State*;  Wilkes, 
Narraiiveof  the  United  State*  Expiorivg Expedition;  Green- 
how  ;  Falconer ;  Wallace ;  Twiss ;  Nieolay,  &e.) 

ORFILA,  P.,  an  eminent  French  physician  and  toxicoTo* 
gist,  was  bom  at  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1787.  Hewaisent  toParisto  stndyswdicine, 
and  WHS  naturalised  in  France  in  the  year  1815.  He  early 
displayed  a  love  for  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  in  the 
application  of  ihis  science  to  the  investigation  of  poisons  and 
their  treatment  became  the  most  distinguished  nan  in 
Europe.  He  was  professor  of  medical  chemistiy  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  was  subsequently  for 
many  years  d^an  of  that  faculty.  He  was  a  correnpondent 
nf  the  Institute  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Hospitals, 
He  wrote  many  works  on  the  subject  of  toxjcology,  as  well 
as  on  medical  jnri^mdence  generally.  His  first  published 
work  was  produced  in  1817,  and  was  entitled '  Elements  of 
Chemisby  applied  to  Medidna  and  the  Arts.'  This  work 
was  many  times  republished.  From  time  to  time  he  pub- 
lished lectores  on  various  depsitnunta  of  legal  nwdictne. 
In  1821  he  commenced  the  pnblication  of  a  coune  of  *  Lec- 
tures on  Le|;al  Medicine,'  which  was  completed  in  1823. 
Another  senes  of  lectures  on  the  treatment  of  persons 
poisoned  or  asphyxisted,  was  published  in  1818.  In  1830,, 
conjointly  with  }J.  Leseur,  he  published  a  work  '  On  the 
Appearances  presented  by  Dead  Bodies  after  Exhumation, 
Drowning,  Suffocation  in  Cesspools,  or  by  Gases.'  He  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the '  Nonvean  Dictionnaire  des 
Termes  de  M^decine,  Chimigie,  Phannacie,  Physique,  Cbimie, 
Histoire  Natnrelle,'  &c. 

His  greatest  work  on  medical  Jurisprudence  was  his 
*  Tnit^  da  MMecine  Legale,'  in  4  vols.,  and  published  from 
1830  to  1847.  Hia  apeeial  papers  on  poisoning  are  very 
Bumenras,  and  those  on  the  auorption  of  lead,  coTToeiTe  snb- 
limate,  silver,  arsenic,  and  other  metals,  are  most  valuable 
contributions  to  toxicology.  He  devoted  mnch  attention  to 
the  subject  of  public  health,  and  wrote  a  little  work  en- 
titled '  Hygienic  Precepts  for  the  Use  of  Childran  in  Primary 
Schools'  (1846).  One  of  his  Isst  papers  was  'On  the  Per- 
nicious Effects  of  Tobacco,  and  the  Danger  of  Smoking 
Havannah  Cigars,"  He  died  in  the  month  of  March  18S3. 
ORO  CITY.  [CALiroBNiA,  S  2.] 
ORONTIACE^fi,  a  natural  order  of  Endogenous  Plants, 
ntider  which  Lindley,  in  his '  Vegetable  Kin^om,'  includes 
the  Acorina  of  Link  and  other  authors.  This  order  em- 
braces the  genera  Calla,  OronHum,  and  ^cdtim,  which  are 
the  types  of  three  separate  tribe;).  They  are  related  to  t/tm- 
Auw,  ZAUoBettf  PtperaemMf  and  Araeeet.  It  contains  13 
FnerasndTOspecieB.   Someof  the  tpedetareand  l^man. 

>,  the  Skunk  Cabbage,  yields  a  foetid 
volatile  oil.  lUie  Rootstocki  of  Calla  paaa»i§  m  eatable. 


OBTHAGORISCUS,  a  genua  of  Fleetognstbotu  Fiihcs, 
belonging  to  the  family  Ojnanodoniida.  On  account  of  their 
round  form  the  species  are  called  Sun-Fishes.  The  genn  hit 
the  following  characters : — Jaws  undivided,  fonmng  s  cnttioi 
edge ;  bod^  comprsased,  deep  for  ita  length,  ihoit,tnuieat({ 
without  nnnes ;  tail  ihort  and  very  high  vertically ;  njn  d 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long  and  pmntsd,  both  wmsd  it  tht 
eandal  fin  at  the  base.  Two  species  of  tUi  cnrioni  pan 
have  been  taken  on  the  British  coasts. 

O.  tnola,  the  Short  Sun-Fish,  the  Molebnt,  althn^  fllf 
oceaaonally  seen,  has  been  taken  around  lUl  the  Aam  «f 
Great  Britain.  When  observed  in  our  seas  iittj  hm  f|«i»- 
rally  appeared  as  thongh  they  were  dead  or  dyin;,  aod  floU- 
ing  along  on  one  side,  presenting  the  broad  surface  of  tbe 
other  side  to  view.   This  seems  to  be  a  natural  poutioo. 

O.  Mcnatu,  the  Oblong  Sun-Fish,  Oblong  Tetn)doa,Tnm- 
cated  Sun-Fish.  This  fish  is  larg«r,  longer,  and  riier  thu 
the  last. 

(Yarrell,  Britieh  Fiihei.) 

OSCILLATORIA.  [Aiox.] 

OSMERUS.  raAUfomn^.] 

OSSEOUS  TI^UE.  rTissfnn.OitoAino,£'.1.1 

OSSDLI,  MARCHIONE^   [Fuu.Et,  8.  M.,  S.  t] 

OTAGO.  rZ«4iAin>,NEw,&2.] 

OTLEY.  [YoRKSBnuiJ 

OTTAWA,  a  citv  of  Canada,  previously  called  Bjton. 
[Bttown,  S.  S,  to  which  the  preseut  notice,  founded  on  nne 
recent  information,  is  subsidiary.]  The  original  nunemi 
derived  from  Colonel  By,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Ecgioeds 
whom  the  British  government  in  I8S7  comnusaiootij  tt 
superintend  the  constructinn  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  Ilyton 
in  1694  was  constituted  a  city,  and  tlie  name  wai  cluutgii 
to  Ottawa.  A  disagreement  having  arisen  between 
inhabitants  Canada  West  and  Canada  East  respcctin{;ilii 
seat  of  the  Provincial  Government,  the  matter  was  nknd 
to  the  decision  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  Is  stated  to  hw 
chosen  Ottawa  as  the  fntan  capital  af  the  United  Preriva 
of  Canada.  The  situation  is  central  fbr  the  whole  of  Cmii 
and  has  communication  by  river,  canal,  or  T«lvay,east*anl> 
with  Montreal  and  Qnebec,  and  westwards  with  tbe  lMt<A 
River,  through  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  Chathin. 
[Canada,  S.  2.J 

Ottawa  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rideia  Ri^K 
.  into  the  Ottawa,  87  miles  W.  from  the  confluence  d  the 
Ottawa  with  the  St.  LawTcnce.  At  the  western  extim« 
of  tbe  city  are  the  celebrated  ChauA^rc  Falls,  nnsiirpawi 
in  America  except  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  ciiy  ii  ii 
Canada  West,  but  a  suspension  bridge  erected  hy  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  Just  below  the  Chaudi&re  ^alU  ipiu 
the  foaming  mass  of  water,  and  unites  Canada  Wot  vii^ 
Canada  East:  it  is  called  the  Union  Bridge.  Thefiideu 
Canal  divides  the  dty  into  Upper  Town  and  Lover  Ton 
entering  the  Ottawa  by  eight  magnificent  stone  locki :  iml* 
massive  bridge  of  cut  stone,  erMted  by  the  Royal  StpfM 
and  Miners,  crosses  the  Rideau  Canal.  At  the  sorth-etf 
end  of  the  city  are  two  other  falls,  hy  which  tbe  Ri^ 
River  poun  itself  into  the  Ottawa.  Tbt  water-pover  fs 
driving  milla  or  machinery  is  iramenae  on  both  sides  d  ^ 
Ottawa,  and  manu&Ktoriei  of  various  kinds  have  tinuj 
been  established. . 

The  city  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  wide  and 
houses  mostlyof  stone,  and  the  principal  qoartera  are  lijbM 
with  gas.    There  are  already  several  good  hotelt.  1" 
population  now  exceeds  10^000.   The  principal  eonun«^ 
eonsiata  of  lumber  (timber  in  logs  and  squared),  of 
from  16  to  18  milliooa  of  cubic  feet  ara  annually  bno^ 
down  the  OtUwa  and  ita  tribntaiy  riven.  The  Hall  ii** 
mines,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  are  worked  "X**^ 
fully.   The  value  of  assessed  property  m  1 856  was  3,3li0.on 
dollars.    Ottawa  returns  one  member  to  the  LegiiUt^ 
Assemblv.   It  has  communication  daily  by  steamen  *ils, 
Montreal  and  Kingston,  and  by  railway  twice  a  day 
Prescott,  on  the  left  bank  of  St  Lawrence  (64  milsi), 
a  connection  is  formed  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rsilw^ 
Ottawa  is  distant  296  miles  WAV^.  from  Quebec,  126  mi" 
W.  from  Montreal,  95  milea  NJS£.  from  Kii^Btoa,  sad  ^ 
miles  N.E.  from  Toronto. 
OTTRELITE.  [Mihkramwt,  &  1.1 
OUDE,  a  kingdom  of  Hindustan,  is  bounded  S.  hjMm- 
had,  N.  bv  Nepan],  £.  by  Bahar,  and  W.  by  Delhi.  IB 
greatest  length  antth-wath-east  to  north-noitfa-wp^  <■ 
about  SOO  miles ;  iU  greatest  breadth  east  by  nortb  M 
west  by  ionth  ii  abont  ISO  n|^l«.^ThjK»  »  •*»»'^ 
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t  S5,000  HBiN  buIh.  The  popalaUon  if  aitiniatid  at 

,000,000. 

Oadt  wu  fonnerljr  a  sonbah,  or  nibordinata  gorennnflDt, 
F  the  M(|gal'B  dominioiu.  Br  Tariona  treaties  between  nie- 
»Bive  Tizien  and  the  East  India  Company,  Oade  became 
as  of  tboee  dependent  states  over  which  the  British  gorern- 
lent  have  mpreme  political  control.  In  1810  the  reicninR 
rioce  renonnctd  hii  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Mogul,  and 
uamed  ihe  title  of  King.  On  the  7th  of  Febmaty,  1856, 
le  Marqoii  of  Dalhoosie,  gOTemor^neral,  announced  bj 
roclamation  the  deposition  of  the  King  of  Oade,  and  the 
Qoexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Oade  to  the  British  poisesiions 
I  India.  The  King  of  Code  was  granted  an  annnal  pension 
r  twelve  lacks  of  nipees  (180,000^).  Onde  forms  a  portion 
r  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  The  keneial  character  of  the 
nntzy,  and  the  capitaT  dfy,  Lockdow,  lie  noticed  under 
[iHDtniTAir. 

OUDINOT,  CHARLES  NICOLAS,  DUKE  OF  BEO- 
10,  Marshal  of  France,  and  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
lononr,  wai  bom  on  the  2nd  (some  biosnphera  state  the 
5th)  of  April,  1767,  at  BaMUr-Omain.  Having  chosen  the 
ireo:  of  a  loldier,  in  opposition  to  bis  father's  wishes,  he 
oned  the  regiment  of  Medoc  in  1783;  bat  parental  infla- 
ice  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  army  four  yean 
[ter.  The  general  call  to  arms  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
ition  revived  bis  martial  spirit,  and  on  offering  himself  as  a 
Dlonteer  in  1791,  his  former  service  at  <mce  procared  him  a 
ittalion.  In  September  179S  Ondinot  defended  the  fort  of 
itseh  agaiost  tin  Ftnswans,  whom  he  repnlsed  with  great 
sa.  After  this,  the  government  of  the  OinnuUiti  proiuted 
im  to  the  eommaad  (rf  the  rmment  of  Ficaidy,  lot  vacant 
f  ita  formw  eolmal,  whom  the  Jacobin  eaeeam  of  the  day 
id  indneed  to  emigrate.  At  daybreak  on  the  Snd  of  Jane, 
J94,  being  stationed  at  a  distant  outpost,  the  Anstriana  fell 

I  great  namben  upon  his  legimeDi ;  bot  he  held  his  ground 
>r  ten  hours  against  a  corps  estimated  at  10,000  strong, 
urrounded  by  the  enemy's  entire  cavalry,  he  formed  his 
len  into  a  sqnare,  repulsed  every  charge  of  their  cuirassien, 

II  at  length,  having  opened  a  passage  through  them  with 
ced  bayonets,'  he  efiected  his  junction  with  the  mun  army, 
a  lines  never  once  having  been  broken.  Instantly  raised 
I  a  brigade  for  this  intrepid  conduct,  he  was  sent  to  besiege 
r^veo,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  1794  captured  the  town  by 
(ikilful  manoBavre.  He  next  reeeived  order*  to  join  the 
my  of  the  Kbin-et-Uoselle,  which  ha  did  on  the  14th  of 
'ptember.  During  a  desperate  ni^t-attaek,  October  14, 
''J5j  he  was  diubled  by  five  iabTe>cnta ;  and  having  tinted 
am  the  loss  of  blood,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Aostrians. 
eleased  by  exchange  a  few  months  later,  he  joined  Moreau's 
my  in  1796,  diatingnished  himself  at  the  battlee  of  Nord- 
3gen  and  Donanwerth,  captured  several  fortresses  on  the 
anube,  and  was  agiun  most  severely  wounded  at  Ingolstadt. 
n  the  19th  of  March,  1797,  he  attacked  the  emigrant  army 
Cond^  before  Constance,  and  penetrated  into  the  town, 
Bpite  of  a  aaeond  coipe  of  Anstriana  by  vhidi  it  was 

Tended. 

Oudinot  wns  created  a  general  of  division,  April  IS,  1799 ; 
id  on  the  4th  of  June  contributed  effectnall^  to  the  great 
ctoxy  of  Zoricfa,  Being  subieqnently  appointed  bead  d 
e  staff  in  Masaen8*a  army,  he  shj^  with  that  CMnmandn: 
e  diLDgeTB  and  inffiKuigs  of  the'seige  of  Genoa.  Twice 
iriog  the  siege  ha  snceeeded  in  passing  throngh  the  Eogliah 
ockading  fleet,  bearing  with  him  Massena's  despatches  to 
ichet.  In  1600,  as  bead  of  the  staff  under  Brane,  he 
itained  fresh  honoors  at  the  battle  of  Pozzolo  and  the  pa«< 
ge  of  the  Mincio.  The  First  Consnl  was  so  highly  satisfied 
ith  Oudioot's  condoct  on  these  occasions  that  be  presented 
m  with  a  sword  of  honour,  to  which  he  added  one  of  the 
eces  of  cannon  captured  from  the  enemy  by  Oudinot  him- 
If.  At  the  opemng  of  the  campaign  of  1805  Napoleon 
rmed  a  picked  corps  of  grenadien,  the  command  of  which 
I  intrusted  to  Oudinot,  presenting  him  at  the  same  time 
ith  the  grand  cordon  of  the  L^on  of  Hononr.  At  the 
ad  of  his  grenadiera  he  was  the  first  to  enter  Vienna;  he 
iMsed  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  though  undmnined  and 
fended  with  160  piecei  of  cannon.  General  Ondinot  was 
Eewiae  present  at  Anaterlitx. 

The  following  year  he  took  possession  of  the  eonntiei  of 
eufch&tel  itad  Valengen,  relinqaished  by  Prussia ;  and 
iring  his  govenimeat  conciliated  the  inhabitants  by  his 
>er!Llity  and  disinterestedness.  Before  be  left  his  office, 
e  bnrghera  of  Nenfch&tel  evinced  their  esteem  by  a  pnblie 
dreia  and  the  preaent  ^  a  iword.   After  the  battle  of 


iana,  October  1^  1806,  lie  marched  into  Poland,  and  gained 
WB  victory  ef  Ostroleaka,  Febroary  6,  1807.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  now  made  him  a  count,  to  whidi  he  annexed  a 
dotation  of  a  million  of  francs.  Bat  the  l^h  of  Jane  1S07, 
the  morning  of  Friedland,  was  the  most  signal  of  bis  bfe.  Chi 
,that  ftmons  ground,  with  his  single  coips,  he  chedced  for 
many  bonra  the  advance  of  the  whole  Russian  army ;  and 
after  (he  sacrifice  of  half  his  men,  enabled  Napoleon  to 
come  up  in  time  to  win  one  of  his  greatest  battles.  Meeting 
the  ^neral  after  the  action,  Napoleon  said  to  him,  with 
nnnsnal  emotion, "  General,  you  nave  done  wonders ;  bat 
wherever  you  are  my  only  fear  is  for  yourself."  This  in- 
ddent  has  since  affraded  a  subject  for  one  of  Horace  Yemet'e 
heat  pictmea. 

In  the  memoraUe  campaign  of  1609  the  reputation  itf 
Ondinot  was  folly  anatained ;  for  alter  the  death  of  Marshal 
I^nnes,  at  Esaling,  the  Beamd  corps,  formerly  eommandod 
by  him,  was  conferred  upon  Oudinot  in  these  flattering 
terms  Given  to  you,  as  a  general,  tried  in  a  hnndru 
flriits,  in  which  equal'  skill  and  intrepiditr  have  been  die- 
played.**  After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Oumnot  received  the 
marshal^  b&ton,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Reggio,  and  a 
pennon  of  100,000  francs.  In  IBIO,  Louis  Bonaparte,  tired 
of  submitting  to  the  dictstion  of  his  imperial  brother,  tluew 
off  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  clandestinely  left  Holland. 
Upon  this  defection  Musbal  Oudinot  was  ordered  to  take 
muitary  possession  of  the  coontry;  he  fixed  hia  head- 
quarters  accordingly  at  Amsterdam.  In  this  government  he 
continued  aeariy  two  years,  exhilnting  great  cecity  and 
justice,  and  winiuag  the  good  repwt  of  this  Dntch  people  bf 
ois  int^ty  and  conciliatory  behaviour. 

Throaghont  the  whcde  of  (he  snbeequent  campaigns  of 
1812,  1813,  and  1814,  the  name  of  Marshal  Oudinot  re- 
qipears  with  ondtminiahed  honour,  as  one  of  the  beet- 
trained  and  most  efficient  of  the  imperial  band  of  generals. 
After  the  first  abdication  he  submiUed  to  the  restored 
Bourimos,  stedfostly  adhered  to  their  eaaae  doting  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  was  loaded  with  Cavoun  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.  In  1823  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Angoaleme  in  his  expedition  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  In- 
validea  in  164S,  and  died  at  Paris,  September  S7,  1847,  in 
hia  eightv-first  year,  having  been  upwards  of  sixty-four 
jcan  in  the  French  army. 

The  mardial'a  ddeat  son,  NichoIaa-Charles-'Victor,  the 
present  Duke  of  Besgio,  commanded  the  French  army  sent 
m  1849  to  support  the  authority  of  the  present  pope  in  Uw 
Roman  states.  Hia  younger  son,  an  officer  of  grut  promiae, 
fall  into  an  ambush  in  the  late  wan  in  A&ic^  and  waakiUsd 
by  the  Arabs,  June  26, 1830. 

OUTLAWRY.  Outlawry,  in  civil  suiU,  was  of  two 
kinds,  that  on  mom  process,  and  that  on  finai  process.  The 
object  of  the  former  was  to  compel  the  appearanea  of  a 
defendant  who  could  not  be  served  with  a  wnt,  and  it  waa 
cemseqnentiy  always  reversed  on  application  to  the  Court, 
and  the  defendant  appearing  to  the  action.  A  simple 
method  of  proceeding  against  a  defendant,  or  rather  of 
enabling  a  plaintiff  to  obtain  judgment  by  default  when  the 
defendant  aoea  not  appear,  having  been  provided  by  the 
Common  Law  Procednre  Act,  185S,  ontiawry  on  flMnw 
proeeii  ia  1^  that  statute  abolished.  Ontiawry  on  final  pro- 
osaa  may  atiU  be  obtained  against  a  judgment  debtor,  bat 
there  are  ao  many  other  means  of  striping  him  ^1  hii 
propnty,  that  thu  moimtd  proceeding  u  rarely  reaorted  to  in 
practice. 

OVEM  (Gray),  a  sab-tribe  of  the  tribe  Bonna  and  family 
Sovida.   It  inclodes  the  common  Sheep  and  ^lied  apedes. 
The  following  is  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's  deflnition  of  this  family:— 
Forehead  flat  or  ooocave.   The  horns  are  more  or  leu  spiral, 
wider  than  deep  at  the  base,  and  slightly  annnlated  in  front 
The  females  are  often  hornless.   The  skull  has  a  more  or 
less  deep  nnnded  suborbital  pit,  without  any  flisnn ;  the 
massetene  ridge  ascending  high  before  the  orbit :  the  auditory 
bnlla  small ;  the  basioccipital  flat,  more  or  lesB  expanded 
anteriorily  1^  the  extension  of  the  aaterwr  pur  of  tuberclea, 
the  posterior  ones  small ;  the  cntting-teeth  are  nearly  eq;aaU 
sizea  and  shelving ;  and  there  are  no  supplemmtal  lobee  \o 
the  grinders.   The  hoofa  are  triang^ar,  ud  bang  ahalVo^ 
behind,  theyhKVedistinctinterdigitalfoss&  Males emiuitu* 
ntf  stench.  ^ 

The  genera  included  in  this  f&milv  are— 

1.  Ovis.  Cmmen  distinct.  Tail  elrogated.  Skin  cov^«4 
with  wool  or  adpreiied  hidr.  ^  , 
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S.  Capmth.  Cmmen  distinct.  Tail  very  short  Skin 
eoTwred  with  thick  hair,  coTering  the  wool. 

9.  PsRUDOvis.  Cromen  none.  Tail  rather  elongated. 
Forehead  cniTex.   Skin  covered  with  thick  luir. 

4.  Amhotraous.   Cramen  none.   Tul  rather  ebngated. 

Forehead  concave.  Skin  covered  with  short  hair, 
and  elongated  tuft  of  hair,  * 

Osia  Aries^  the  Common  Sheep,  is  subject  to  great  Variety, 
and  many  of  its  forms  bare  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  apecies. 
Dr.  Gray,  in  the  '  British  Musenm  Catalogae/  enumerates  no 
less  than  33  varieties  of  this  species. 

In  the  arUcle  Shbsp  the  subject  is  treated  chiefly  with  re- 
ference to  farming  and  grazing.  We  here  present  a  few  of 
the  varieties  whioi  are  more  interesting  to  thia  zoolo^t.  The 
Sheep  is  one  of  those  animals  which  man  haa  domesticated, 
and  which,  like  the  horse,  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  ox,  is  subject  to 
the  greatest  possible  variety.  These  varieties  have  been  often 
described  as  species ;  but  the  most  distingaisbed  zoologists  of 
the  present  day  regard  all  the  forma  of  Ovu  aa  belonging  to 
the  species  O.  Aries. 

The  following  is  a  Hat  of  the  Taiieties  from  the  *  British 
Museum  Catalogue ' : — 

1.  The  Spanish  Sheep.  It  is  the  Ovis  Hispanictta  of  Linn. ; 
called  also  the  Merino  Siieep  and  the  British  Middle- Wooled 
Sheep. 

5.  The  Common  Sheep  (Oris  nuticus.  Linn.;  0.  Gallica, 
Desm.;  O.  brackyurust  Pallas;  O.  I^ditra^  Scttreb.) :  the 
Ilomleaa  Sheep  {O.  Anglicana,  Linn.).  Of  thia  variety  there 
are  numerous  forms,  audi  as  Mbus  Sheep  and  Shetland 
Sheep,  the  Southdown  Sheep,  the  Old  Lincoln  Sheep,  the 
Somney  Marsh  Sheep,  the  Cobwold  Sheep,  the  New  Lei- 
cester Sheep,  the  Cheviot  Sheep,  the  Old  Teeswater  Sheep, 
the  Improved  Teeswater  Sheep,  the  Dunky  Sheep,  the  Zet- 
land and  Orkney  Sheep,  the  Welsh  Mountain  Sheep,  the 
Soft- Wooled  Sheep  of  Wales,  the  Wicklow  Mountain  Sheep, 
the  Kerry  Sheep,  the  Exmoor  Sheep,  the  Black-Faced  Sheep, 
the  Black-Faced  Heath-Sheep,  and  the  Rass  or  Roosh  (Ovis 
Polii,  Blyth). 

3.  The  Barwall  Sheep,  On'j  (Arits)  Bdrmll,  Uodmon; 
Ovia  Barual,  Hodgson ;  O.  Ammmoidaf  var.  1,  Gray.  It  in- 
habits NepauL 

4.  The  Himiah  She^  {Ovis  Hvnia,  Hodgs.) ;  The 
Hoonia,  or  Black-Faced  Sheep  of  Tibet  Also  &  native  of 
Nepaul. 

5.  The  Caco  {Ovis  Caaia,  Hodgs.) ;  the  Kago,  or  Tame 
Sheep  of  Cabul  region ;  the  Cago  Sheep  of  Gray.  A  native 
of  Nepanl. 

6.  The  Seling.    A  native  of  Nepanl. 

7.  The  Curumbar  Sheep  of  Mysore. 
6.  The  Sheep  called  GOr&r  in  India. 
9.  The  Bukhnn  (Deccan)  Sheep. 

10.  The  West-Indian  Sheep, 

11.  The  Brazilian  Sheep. 
13.  The  Demerara  Sheep. 

13.  The  South  American  Sheep  (Ovis  Aries,  Renger). 

14.  The  Smooth-Haired  Sheep  (O.  A/ricanus,  Hay ;  0. 
^hiopKO,  Charlet;  O.  A/ricana,  Sloane), 

15.  The  African  Sheep,  (O.  Omneeasis;  A.  longipes, 
Desim. ;  Caper  JUambrintu) ;  the  Sheep  of  Sahara. 

16.  The  Guinea  Sheep  (Belier  et  Brebia  Indes,  Buffon ; 
O.  A.  Gitineensis,  Scbreb.). 

17.  The  Morvant  de  la  Chine,  Buffon. 

18.  The  Shaymbliar  Sheep  of  Mysore. 

19.  The  Sheep  of  Zeyla,  of  Buckingham. 

20.  The  Fezzan  Sheep,  of  Bennett,  from  Tripoli. 

21.  The  St.  Helena  Sheep. 

22.  The  Marocco  Sheep  (0.  A,  Numid^,  H.  Smith). 

23.  The  Congo  Sheep  (0.  A.  Congentts,  H.  Smith). 

24.  The  Angola  Sheep  (0.  A.  Angolensit^  H.  Smith). 

S5.  The  Zena  ox  Ooitred  Sheep  (O.  A.  Steatinion,  H. 
Smith). 

26.  The  Ixalns  {Ixaha  proSalon,  O^by;  O./xafm,  Sun- 
devall). 

27.  The  Cretan  Sheep  (0.  Strqpneeros,  Ray ;  0.  A.  Strep- 
siceros,  Scbreb.  J  O.  Cretenais^  Jonst;  Cbpra  Cretams, 
Brisson;  Strepsiecros  (hHica^  Bescfa.;  Belier  et  Brebis  de 
Valachie,  Buffon ;  Zackl  of  the  Anstiiana ;  Wallachian  Sheep 
of  Bewick). 

28.  The  Long-Tailed  Sheep  of  Rassoa  (O.  iMgieaudatut, 
Brisson;  O.  Bolichura  seu  Tseherkestica,  Pallas). 

29.  The  Broad-Tailed  Sheep  (O  latieaudatua,  Erxl.,  Geoff., 
*  Mem.  Egypt,*;  Lesson,  'Comp.  Buffon,'  x.312;  O.laii- 
eouds  pla^fcaxm  «.  ArabUoj  Linn.;|0.  Turdea,  Charlet; 


0.  Cauda  (Aesa,  Lndolf).  It  is  a  native  of  Barfainr.  Tlcrt 
are  several  forms  of  this  variety,  of  which  the  foUloiriag  tn 
most  prominent :— The  Fat-Rumped  Sheep  (0.  Steatoff^, 
Pallas  ;  the  Tartarian  Sheep  of  Bewick)  ;  the  PeniuiitMi 
(O.  A.  eeaudaHu,  Geoff.)  ;  the  Fat^Tailed  Sheep  (O.A.ml 
eroMrcw,  Schteb.) ;  the  Aon  Fijol,  or  AbyasiniaB^Meii ;  tht 
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Bacharian  Sheep  {0.  Btuharica,  Pallas) ;  the  Tibetao  SW 
(0.  T^ibetanus.  Fischer) ;  the  Cape  Oiee^  {0.  Cifwi 
FrxlebO  ;  the  Sheep  of  Belkah. 

30.  The  Many-Homed  Sheep  (0.  pofyceraius,  Lino.).  I 
is  also  called  the  Four-Horned  Ram,  and  the  Banba  £ynf 
It  is  a  native  of  Nepanl. 

SI.  The  Pnchia,  or  Hindustan   Damba  (0. 
Hodgson). 

32.  The  Short-Tailed  Sheep  (O.  hrachyura  horeditjN^- 
It  is  a  native  of  Northern  Russia. 

33.  The  Sheep  of  Taxtary.   They  are  aaid  to  eat  boas 

like  a  dog. 

The  genus  Caprovis  embraces  the  following  species  ^- 

C.  l^nei,  the  Sha,  or  Koch.  It  is  the  Mountain  Sheep'^ 
the  north  of  India,  and  is  found  in  Tibet. 

C.  orietOalis,  the  Armenian  Sheep.  It  is  the  ,£^i)tm 
Masimon  of  Pallas ;  the  (his  Musiaon  of  Brandt  It  ii  > 
native  of  Armenia. 

C.  Musitaon,  the  Monflon.  This  animd  has  a  mDllitiV 
of  synonyms.  It  is  the  Capra  Anmon  of  Linnsos,  at'- 
the  Ovis  Jfusimon  and  0.  Musmon  of  other  autbon.  It » 
the  Wild  Sheep  and  Siberian  Goat  of  Pennant.  It  Ufi-'a^ 
in  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Corsica.  For  figure  of  Moafluti, 
Sheep,  p.  Z55. 

C.Ammotragus,A.  Tragelaphus,  the  Aoudad  of  the  Mwi' 
Barbary  and  the  Kebsch  of  the  Arabians,  is  a  native  of  Si'- 
Africa.    For  figure,  see  Goat,  where  it  is  named  Jaal  Goi:. 

C.  Canadentit,  the  Taye  or  Big  Horn.    It  is  the  Oris 
tonus  of  Geoffrey ;  and  a  variety,  the  O.  CaHfomianA  i 
Douglas.   Dr.  Gray  says  it  is  probably  the  same  a>  ^ 
Ammon  of  Northern  Siberia, 

There  is  only  one  species  of  Pseudois,  the  P.NaioBr,^ 
Nahoor  Nervate  or  Sna.    It  is  a  native  of  Nepanl. 

C,  Argalis,  the  Argali.  It  is  the  jf^foeeras  AtyeU  'i 
Pallas,  and  often  confonnded  with  the  former.  It  is  a  u^'' 
of  Siberia.   Dr.  Gray  says  of  this  species — 

"The  Nyens  or  Bambheras,  or  Wild  Sheep,  selJooit 
never  cross  the  Hemachal,  the  Indian  side  of  which  nnce  > 
the  special  habitat  of  the  Nahoors,  while  to  the  north 
west  Deyond  Thibet  our  animal  is  replaced  by  other  spt>ci(> 
so  that  rbibet  may  be  considered  as  the  special  hat'ii^'^ 
one  species  {Ovis  Ammonidet),  and  the  platenux  oon^i 
Thibet  as  far  as  the  Altai  of  another  {Ovit  Ammon),  ci'*" 
as  types  of  the  true  ovine  form  ;  and  it  may  be  i-idei,  lui 
the  nx  sorts  of  tame  sheep  of  Thijietattd  the  Sob-Him^.)-' 
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fonn. 

"  Tlwre  are  Beveral  ipedes  that  may  be  confounded  nnder 
tliii  bei^ :  the  Siberian  Argali  is  found  in  the  moat  northern 
put  that  coontiy,  and  it  is  probably  different  from  the 
Himalavan  animal ;  bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  difrerNice  betweep  the  specimen  received  from  Sir. 
Hodfpon  and  those  which  w«re  aeii^  £coii|  Siberia  l^r  the 
Knuisn  naturalist.** 

OVER.  rC^jBHiac] 

OVEHS££R.  The  duties  of  overseen  have  by  recent 
statotes  been  extended  and  modified  in  varioaa  matter*  of 
detj^l;  botthe  outline  of  their  dotips  given  imder  Ovbk- 
■us,  vol.  XTii.|  p.  70,  is  still  sn^ently  accurate,  no  alteza- 
timu  b^ng  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  comment. 

OVERTON.  [FlwwbiwJ 

OVEfiWEQ,  DR.  ADOLF,  was  bom  July  34,  18S9,  in 
the  dtj  of  Hamboig.  He  was  educated  i^t  the  Univemty 
of  Bonn,  «iid  ffterwarda  at  the  Univeni^  of  Berlin,  where 
he  took  bis  degree.  Hia  ^vourite  study  was  geolo^,  which 
he  parraed  for  |ome  years.  In  1849,  when  Mr.  Bichaidson, 
at  uie  expense  of  the  British  govemment,  was  preparing  to 
nndert^  a  joamey  to  Lake  Tchad,  in  Central  Africa,  Dr. 
Ovwweg  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Bartb  were  selected  to  accom- 
pany him,  in  order  to  make  scieotific  observations.  An  ae- 
connt  of  this  expedition  is  sivea  under  Aruc4,  S.  2.  Dr. 
OverwM  died  of  an  attack  of  fever,  Sept.  20,  1862,  at 
Maduan,  about  ten  miles  east  from  Kuha,  audp^tlie  init- 
era  shore  el  lake  Tchad. 


OVIS.  [OvBJi.] 

OX-LIP.    [PWIIOLA,  &  1.] 

OX-TONGlTE.  rHtuiiNTHiA,  £  8.1 

OXAMIC  ACID.  [CHMiitTaT,  S.  2^ 

OXYCOCCyS,  a  gams  of  Plantf  belonging  to  fhe  nataial 

order  Erieaeece. 

O.  paJuttrii,  the  ^uclish  Cr^nbeny,  Is  found  vrild  abun- 
dantly in  the  feus  of  Norfolk,  lincolnshire,  and  many  other 
parts  of  England,  always  by  the  side  of  litUe  rills,  and  not 
amepg  stagtumt  water ;  it  has  slender  trailing  thread-like 
shrubby  shoots,  clothed  with  Uny  linear  leaves,  and  has  a 
fi-parted  pink  corolla  with  the  segments  sharp-pointed  and 
tntned  hack.  The  fruit  is  a  round  austere  red  beny,  which 
makes  saueUeBt  tarts  and  mm  of  the  many  kinds  of  mar- 
malade. The  Rn^ian  ciimberries  of  the  shops  are  bonw 
by  this  species.  They  are  |iot  ^thered  tiU  after  the  dift- 
appearance  of  winter..  Near  St.  Petersburg  thecranbsrry 
plant  is  BO  common,  that  the  snow  is  stained  crimson  by 
the  berries  crashed  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  sledges  over 
them. 

0.  maeroearptu,  the  American  Cranberry,  is  very  like  the 
other,  but  its  leaves,  powers,  and  fruit  are  larger ;  and  the 
latter  has  a  more  medicinal  t4Ste.  It  is  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  hogsheads,  in  conaiderable  quantity,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  other ;  but  it  is  comtideied 
of  inferior  quality. 

OXYGEN.  JTOHwnsTET,  S.  1.1 

OZOKEBITE;  [MunuuiAOT.iSll.] 


PACINIAN  CORPUSCULES.  [Tismn^  Oboahio,  S.  1.] 
PAGBUS.  [PAeKixuB.] 
PAIGNTON.  [DsvoBSBiaE.] 
PAINSHAW.  [DoRHAU.] 

PAIXHANS,  HENRI-JOSEPH,  General  of  Artillery  in 
the  French  amy,  was  born  January  S3,  1763,  at  Metz,  in 
the  French  de()artment  of  Moselle.  He  received  instruction 
in  the  Ecole  Pol^tecbmqne,  and  having  entered  the  artilleiy, 
rose  by  snocesuve  nadationt  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
altinatdy  pf  General.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  dbunber  of  Deputies,  and  spoke  oowsioually  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  army  and  navy.  Several  of  his 
speeches  in  the  chamber  have  been  publiued,  as  well  as  the 
-valuable  worlu  quoted  hereafter.  General  Pauhan*  died 
Jkugust  19,  186^  on  his  domain  <rf  Jony-anx-Axehas,  near 
Metz. 

General  Paixhans  made  important  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  also  in  the  projectiles, 
in  the  carriages,  and  in  the  mode  of  working  the  guns.  The 
Faixhan»-gun8  are  especially  adapted  for  the  projection  of 
shells  and  hollow  shot,  and  were  first  adopted  in  France 
about  the  year  1824.   ^milai  pieces  of  oxdnuica  have  since 
been  intzoduced  into  the  British  servicfc   They  are  suitable 
mther  for  ships  of  war,  or  ^  fortresses  ^riuch  defend  coasts. 
The  ori^nal  Paixhans-gun  was  9  feet  4  inches  long,  and 
-weighed  nearly  74  cwts.   The  bore  vras  SS  centimMres  (8| 
isehes  nearly).  By  jndidons  distribution  of  the  metal  it  was 
so  much  strengtbened  about  the  chamber,  or  place  of  charge, 
tliat  it  could  bear  firing  with  solid  shot  weighing  from  86  to 
88  lbs.,  or  with  hoUow  shot  weighing  about  w  lbs.  The 
cbai;ge  varied  from  10  lbs.  12  oz.  to  18  lbs.  of  powder. 
Oeoeral  Paixhans  was  one  of  the  first  to  recommend 
cylindro-conical  projectiles,  as  having  the  adnntsge  of  en- 
countering less  resistance  from  the  air  than  round  balls,  hav- 
ing a  more  direct  flight,  and  striking  the  object  aimed  at 
with  much  greater  force,  when  dischaiged  from  a  piece  of 
equal  calibre,  whether  musket  or  great  gun.   As  lane  ships 
of  war,  particnlarly  three-decked  shipe,  offer  a  mark  which 
can  bwUy  be  missed,  even  at  considerable  distances,  and  as 
their  woodan  vails  are  so  thick  and  strong  that  a  shell  pro- 
j  ected  horiMntdly  could  not  pass  through  them,  an  e^^plosion 
taking  place  vronid  produce  the  deslrucuTe  effiscts  of  spring- 
ixi|g  a  xnine,  and  far  exceedii^  those  of  a  diell  projected  ver- 
tically, ajid  acting  by  concussion  or  percussioa.  la  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  General  Paixhans  recommended  the 
xiae  of  anaUer  riiips  canying  heavier  gnus  nitable  fxa 


jectittg  shells  and  hollow  shot ;  and  advised  his  government 
to  avoid  the  coastmetion  of  large  ships,  and  the  equipment 
of  any  ship  for  shell-firing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  expose  her 
to  the  great  risk  of  being  blown  up  by  her  own  masses  of 
ammunition.  Paixban»-gnns  were  used  in  the  Busuan  ships 
of  war  which  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  roadstead  of 
Knppe,  and  their  powerful  effects  were  made  manifest  by  the 
nttor  dertmctint  of  the  Turkish  lints  as  wall  as  the  ships. 

GmhsbI  Paixhans  suggested  semral  other  improvements  in 
the  French  army  as  well  as  in  the  navy,  aa  ia  diown  hy  the 
following  U»t  of  bis  principal  worka :— Oonsid^mtiona  sor 
I'Ktat  Aotoel  de  VArtillerie  dea  Places,  et  sur  les  Am^Iionp 
tions  dont  ell*  patait  susceptible,'  1815 ;  <  Nouvelle 
Force  Maritime,  on  E^xm^  des  Moyens  d'annuler  la  Foriie 
des  Muines  Actuelles  de  Hant-Bord,  et  de  donner  k  des 
Navires  tres  petite  assez  de  Puissance  poor  d^truire  les  plus 
grands  Vaisseaux  de  Guerre,'  6vo,  Paris,  1821,  forming  the 
First  Book  of  the  next  work,  *  Nouvelle  Force  Maritime,  on 
Application  de  cette  Force  ji  quelqnes  Parties  du  Service  de 
TArm^  de  Terre :  on,  Esaai  sur  I'&tat  Actuel  des  Moyens  de 
la  Force  Maritime  -,  sur  una  Esp^e  Nouvelle  d'Artillerie 
de  Mer  qui  d^tmirait  promptement  les  Vaisseux  de  Hant- 
Bord ;  sor  la  CMutruetion  dea  Navims  k  Voila  ^  Vmpmr  da 
Giandeor  niodar^  qui,  aimft  da  oetta  Artillerie,  donneiaient 
une  Marina  moins  coAtousa  et  plus  paiasante  qua  celles 
existantas ;  et  sur  la  Force  que  la  Systraie  de  Boudies  k  Fen 
propose  oflrirait  li  Terre,  pou  lei  Batteries  de  Si^,  de 
Cotes,  et  de  Campagne.'  Svo,  Paria,  1822 ;  '  Experiences 
faites  par  la  Manne  Franfaise  sur  une  Anne  Koovel^ ; 
Changemens  qui  parussent  devoir  r^ltu  dans  le  Systime 
Navu,  et  Exunen  des  Questions  relatives  k  la  Marine,  a 
rArtUlerie,  &  I'AtUqne,  et  4  la  Defense  des  Cotes  et  des 
Places^*  Bvo,  Paris,  1828  ;  '  Force  et  Faiblesse  Militaire  dela 
Fiance :  Esaai  snr  la  Question  G^6rale  de  la  D^feiue  des 


— BsriSi  dut-il  £tre  fortifii  1  les  Systimespresent^i  peovent* 
ilsttnadmisl'  &e.,  Svo,  Paris,  1834;  < ConstitaUon  Mili- 


taire de  la  France :  Etude  snr  les  Modifications  k  apporter 
an  SpsUma  da  nos  Forces  de  Torre  et  da  Mer,  tant  pour 
op&er  les  Progidi  deveniu  ntesssiirea  que  pour  diminoer 
les  DeConses,  sans  qnela  PnissaaceNatioudeeusoit  slt&^ ' 
Svo,  Paris,  1840.  ' 

PALACE  COURT.  This  Comt  [Coubis,  Tol.viil.  p.  114] 
«aa  aboUM  by  the  statnta  18  ft  J^zYjfV^^Og 
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PALARUa  [Ubmda] 

PALEA.  rCALATBIDIUM.] 

PALEMON,  PALEMONIANS.  [SBBOfn.] 

PALU-TAEE  WINE.  [Boumu^I 

PALUBLAD,  TILHELU  FREDBIK,  a  Swediih  writn 
of  cmddenbU  not^  mi  bom  on  the  16th  of  December 
1768,  at  Liljettad,  near  SdderkOping,  the  11th  child  of  a 
miUtaipr  comnoMUxy,  who  had  procured  the  utoation  of 
Kronongde,  or  collector  of  taxei.  The  propertr  of  the 
famil/  most  have  been  coniiderable,  as  ^ons^  ralmblad, 
when  a  itadeat  at  Upeal,  and  before  attaining  hu  majority, 
boDght,  in  conjonction  with  another  student,  the  nnivenit^ 
printing-office,  and  forthwith  commenced  a  aeries  of  publi- 
cations, which  had  for  their  object  to  effect  a  revelation  in 
Swedish  literatore.  The  first  number  of  *  Phosphoros,'  a 
new  periodical  bjr  Atterbom  and  Palmblad,  appeared  in  July 
1810,  within  a  month  of  his  taking  possessioa  of  the^rinting- 
office ;  at  Chiiitmaa  of  the  next  year  a|^eared  the  fixat 
nnmber  of  the  *Poetisk  Kalender/  the  eartiest  Swedish 
annual,  and  in  the  beginning  o£  1S13  the  fint  of  the '  Sreuik 
Idttaratar  Tidning,'  or '  Swedish  litenuy  Oaiette.* 

The '  Tidning,'  which  lasted  for  eleren  yean — np  to  18S4 
—was  the  most  long-lived  Swedish  liteniy  periodical  on 
record ;  while  the  Danes  could,  in  1824,  boast  of  one  that 
had  outlived  a  century.  Its  circulation,  we  an  told  by 
Palmblad,  was  never  upwards  of  200,  and  avenged  abont 
IfiO:  yet  it  had  a  great  influence  on  the  cultivaUon  of 
Swediui  literature.    It  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 

Eublic  by  the  audacity  of  its  attacks  upon  the  old  school  in 
teratnre,  which  at  that  time  was  entirely  French  in  ita 
models  and  ita  omnions ;  and  on  one  oceanon  the  Sector  of 
the  Univcnity  of  Upaal  snmmtmed  Palmblad,  as  the  nni- 
Tenify  printer,  befwe  him  to  inform  him  that,  if  hia 
periodioat  contained  any  mora  nnbTonrable  criticaanu  upon 
the  Swediith  Academy,  hia  privily  would  be  wiUidrawn. 
The  Swediah  Academy  had  been  fonnded  in  inutation  of  the 
French  Academy  by  Gustavus  III.,  who  was  accoatomed  to 
declare  that  there  were  two  things  he  held  in  utter  abomi- 
nation— the  Oerman  language  and  tobacco.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  new  achool — ^which  from  the  title  of  its 
firat  periodical,  the  '  Phoaphoroa,'  became  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '  Fbosphoriata  * — was  to  introduce  the  Swediah 
pnblic  to  aome  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  Gdtbe  and 
Schiller ;  and  in  apita  of  the  efibrta  of  ue  Academy,  which 
in  the  first  instance  locked  upon  the  Phosphorista  aa  a  body 
of  eontttmaeioBa  rebels,  the  resnlt  was  general  thovgh  not 
local  sneoaas.  Atterbom,  the  chief  leader  of  the  party,  was 
indeed  too  fiwtaitie  in  the  character  ot  hia  own  writrngs  to 
beoome  nnconditiraally  popular ;  but  belbre  tb»  cloae  of  his 
career  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Addamy  of  which  he 
had  been  the  assailant  Tegn^r  and  Geijer,  who  had  een- 
•ored  8<mie  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  new  par^  aa  Tiolent 
and  intolerant,  were  themaelvea  much  more  averse  to  the 
principles  of  the  old ;  and,  finally,  an  almost  complete 
revolution  took  place  in  Uie  aspect  of  Swediah  literature. 

Palmblad,  wu>  was  active  both  with  the  pen  and  the 
|maa,  continoed  to  contribute  to  the  periodicala  that  aocoes- 
aively  arose  on  the  ruins  of  each  other,  the '  Journal  of  the 
Swediah  Liteniy  Union,"  Sv«a,"Skandia,"Mimer  Frey,' 
&c,  and  also  punned  an  academical  career.  In  1822  he 
becama '  Docent  *  or  tutor  id  Swediah  history  at  the  nniver- 
nfy,  in  1887  asaislant  |»ofBBsor  of  eeography  and  history, 
and  in  1830  profeaaor  of  Greek.  Many  of  his  nnmeroos 
ircA»  are  on  uie  subjects  which  ocenpied  him  as  professor : 
his  '  Handbook  of  Physical  and  Political  Gew^hy '  (0  vols., 
Up«d  1826-37)  is  of  high  repnUtion,  and  haa  been  trana-. 
lated  from  Swediah  into  Geimao.  His  poetical  tnaal^ons 
of  Sophocles  (1841)  and  of  ^aehylua  (184S)  are  of  some 
note.  When  professor  of  Greek  however  he  often  felt  an 
inclination  to  return  to  an  early  amusement  of  writing  novela, 
and  his  'Falkensvard  Family,'  (2  vols.,  Orebro.  1844-40), 
and  'Aurora  Konigsmark*  (6  vols.,  Orebro,  184ft^l),met 
with  mndi  sQCoeaa,  and  were  tranalated  into  German.  The 
work  however  which  ii  entain  to  perpetnate  hia  name  ia 
the  neat '  Biogia{diical  DictionaiT  of  Celebiated  Swadaa,' 
which  he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  oa  the  Snd  of  Seo- 
temberl862. 

Thia  dictionary, '  Biographiakt  Lexicon  tlfver  namnkonniga 
Svenska  M&n,'  commenced  in  1830,  was  intempted  atTro- 
feaaor  Palmblad'*  death,  but  ia  now  again  in  progress.  The 
last  volome  we  have  seen  is  the  twenty-aecond,  ^riiich  brings 
it  as  &r  in  the  alphabet  as  the  cmd  of  the  letter  W.  It 
ambneea  thenanwa  of  the  living  ai  wall  ai  th«  dead,  and  a 


considerable  portion  of  the  infonnatimi  it  eontauu  ii  iedrti 
from  private  eommnnicatitma  or  from  panonil  obaentiiaD, 
and  embodied  for  the  first  tame  in  ita  psm.  It  aspim  t* 
give  an  aeeonnt  ctf  eveiy  Swediah  name  of  aot^  sad  a  Ikl  if 
ue  works  of  every  Swediah  antiior.  The  oaiy  olhR  Ub- 
gr^hka]  dictionary  of  the  aame  kind  that  tha  Snln 
possess,  is  that  of  Genliu  in  three  ydvam,  and  a  lapf]^ 
ment  commenced  in  1778,  Bet  the  new  work  is  oat  mn 
larger  scale  in  eyeiy  wav  than  the  aomewbat  mMgn  on- 
pilation  of  Geselins.  huny  of  the  lives  am  gira  at  tn- 
siderable  length,  several  are  autobiQgr^)hiea,  at  tba  leeim 
of  Palmblad  himself.  On  the  other  band,  aoaiB  of  tlu  liw 
of  living  persona  are  little  more  than  a  string  of  data, 
a  record  of  promotions ;  but  such  inequalities  an  of  corai 
nnayoidable  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  The  book  ii  potaHj 
known  as '  Palmblad's  Bi(^pbical  IMctieBary,'bBtdimHt 
bear  his  nanie  in  the  title,  ana  in  bis  life  he  nnks  <f  Uaidf 
as  Mily  one  of  tbe  aditw^  and  the  anthor  of  a  leontoiMi 
nomber  of  the  lives.  It  ia  one  of  tha  Boat  indiyHi 
books  in  a  Swediih  libnnr,  and  will,  as  it  wmaa  tola  an 
generally  known,  do  mmm  to  spread  abroad  IhakDOwMp  i 
the  illuBtrions  names  of  Swedoi. 

PALM IPES,  a  genua  of  Star-Fishes  belong  to  tb«  bib 
CfmituimiB  and  ue  family  AttaiadetB.  The  body  b  tbi, 
flat,  and  pentagmial,  and  covered  above  and  bowatk  vri 
fsBciculated  apinea ;  avennas  bordered  Iqr  loiigitiHliBri  hat- 
culi  of  apinea;  aockera viaoeral.  Tha  ^eekaof  ihii^ 
are  not  numerous. 

P.  membranaeau,  the  Bird'a-FootrSea-Star,  is  a  BtiuA 
species.  It  has  broad  ample  aob^nte  lobes.  Co^  ^ 
with  red  raya  and  border.  It  is  the  thinnest  aod  HalW 
all  its  clasa.  It  langea  from  tha  Arctic  asis  tothaUediW 
ranean. 

(Forbes,  HiHory  t^Sritiik  S^Fltkm.) 

PANARIA.  [LiFAM  IsuMDa.] 

PANOIACEiB,  a  natoial  order  of  DicUnooa  ZxagMe 
Plants,  ^lia  ordar  ambracaa  three  genera,  the  qieaei<^ 
which  are  trees  with  altamata  atalkad  entire  lean*,  volj- 
petalooB  axillary  monoedoua  flowera,  with  scales  in  tlu  time 
of  those  bearing  pistils.  The  stamens  are  five,  tbe  »A 
large  and  oily.  Dr.  Lindley  says,  "  What  the  diitinctisB  a 
between  these  plants  and  Papayada,  except  that  the  lutiR 
monopetaloua,  and  have  no  fancial  side  scalea  in  the  $  to^n 
it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  species  are  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  India  IV 
are  all  poisonous.  The  natives  of  Imua  employ  aiiwi*^ 
in  medicine  Uie  seeda  of  Oynoeardia  odoratOt  vluek  » 
known  by  the  name  of  Chanlmoogn  and  Pstmara  Ti* 
genua  SydnooarptUt  formerly  rdinred  to  FbuomHtm. 
belongs  to  this  Older. 

PANIAS.  [Bamub.] 

PANOPE^.  rpTLOBIDUM.] 

PANORPA.  [PL&NipaKNBS.J 

PANORPES.  [CnarBiDuiA] 

PAPAL  STATES.  Tbe  area  and  popatatioD  of  tb 
Papal  States  are  distributed  aa  follows  over  SO  pniBca 
6  of  which,  called  Legations,  are  governed  by  a  Citduft 
le^t^and  1^  called  Delegations,  an  adniiiUstendbf  di^- 
taneaof  loword^ree>« 


LsHMnea. 
Boni-e-ComaKa 
fiologoa   .  ■ 
Femra. 

Forli 
nkTcnna 
UrbinK<»PMuo 
Velletri 

DalagattoH. 

Aacma.  ■ 
Haoonta  >  ■ 
Ounerine 
Poi'iiio     «  * 
Aiooli  ■  ■ 
P«nifia   •  • 
Spoloto  • 
Bkti 

Titsrbo.  . 
Orvieto    .  . 
FrodaoM  . 
CiTila  Tweliia  . 
Baasfeate 


SVumMHia. 

1,69» 
1,293 
1,053 
688 
674 
),3i8 
639 


304,266 
367.U0 
329,863 
308,007 
17£,S3S 
341,613 
59,356 


173,»i 

111,751 
87,619 

33^926 

123,765 
77,212 

139,074 
38,439 

148,376 
90,38i 
S3^9 
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PAPAVERINE.  [CiniivrBT,  ^.  S.1 

PARADISE,  GRAINS  OF.  [AitoHvii.1 

PARAMICIPPA.  [MAiiDm.] 

PAKAMIDE.   [CHSHirrHr,  ^.  8.1 

PARAMITHRAX.  rMiuDjB.] 

PARANA  (Towh).    [EMTan-RiM,  &  2.] 

PARANAPHTHALINE.  [Chuiistbt,  &  S.] 

PARELLIC  ACID.  [CaxHiniT.  S.  8.1 

PARENT  AND  CHILD.  Theitatotollaiidl2Wm.ni. 
c.  4}  which  empower!  the  Chaneelior  to  order  an  allow- 
anee  to  the  proteitaiit  child  of  a  poinih  parent,  and  the 
atatate  1  Aniie,  e.  30,  which  giantea  umilar  powers  of 
eoeidiig  a  Jswiah  parent,  are  botn  r^eilsd  by  the  atatnte 
9  and  10  Viet,  c.  AS.  A  inneh  more  zeoent  atatnte  ha> 
impoied  on  the  parenta  of  children  eonvieted  of  crime,  the 
burden  of  contribniing  to  their  nipporl  doling  a  coarse  of 
reformatory  training ;  the  Uw  ri^itJyindging  that  the  Crimea 
of  children  are  the  retail  of  tlw  rngfigsase  of  the  parent 
See  aO  and  SI  Vict^  c.  66. 

PARGASITE.  [HoENBLUiDi,  A  S.1 

PARID^.  rTniiHi«.i 

PARIETINE.   [Chwhstrt,  S.  2.] 

PARIS,  JOHN  AYRTON,  a  disttngnished  physician, 
waa  bom  at  Cambridge,  on  the  7th  of  Aogoat,  1785.  He 
received  hia  early  edocation  at  the  Grammar  school  at  linton. 
At  the  ace  of  fourteen  he  commenced  the  itndy  of  medicine, 
and  for  thii  pnzpoae  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Bradley  of  Lon- 
don, who  waa  physician  to  Wenmuuter  Honit^.  Here  he 
made  great  pragresa  in  hia  elaa^eal  atndiei,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  botany.  In 
1803  he  matriculated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  diatinfioished  for  the  extent  and  elegance  of  hia 
classical  knowledge,  and  pormed  the  natoral  sciences  as  fai 
as  the  nniTBTsity  studies  permitted  him.  He  snbseqaently 
graduated  as  M!.D.  at  Cambridf[e,  after  having  previoasly 
atadied  at  Edinborgh.  He  obtained  the  Tancred  student- 
ship in  physic  at  Cambridge  in  1804,  and  made  the  Tancred 
speech  m  1808.  He  first  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  London,  where  he  made  the  acqoaintance  and 
gained  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Maton,  whom  he  sncieeded  when 
only  in  hia  twenfy-thiid  Tear  as  physician  to  the  Westminster 
Ho^tal.  He  had  no^  nowever,  been  long-in  London  whmt 
he  waa  induced  to  settle  at  Praianca  iif  Cornwall,  as  aoceessor 
to  Dr.  Borlaae.  Here  he  met  with  great  aocoesa  in  practice, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  stndy  of  natural  history.  He 
founded  the  Royal  Geoto^cai  Sode^  of  Cornwall,  one  of  the 
earliest  geolc^cal  socieues  in  the  kinsdom.  He  wrote  a 
'  Guide  to  Jdoont's  Bay  and  Land's  End,*  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  geology  and  objects  of  natural  interest  in 
that  part  of  Cornwall.  He  also  studied  agricnltura  in  reU- 
tion  to  chemistry,  and  wrote  a  paper  *  On  the  Soils  of  Corn- 
wall, with  a  View  to  form  a  Rational  System  of  Improve- 
ment  by  the  Judicioos  Application  of  Mineral  Manure.  He 
anticipated  here  the  discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  sug- 
gested a  practice  which  is  but  now  beginoing  to  bear  its 
nuits.  Whilst  at  FMuanee  be  also  wrcrta  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Seientifie  labonn  <tf  the  Ber.  W.  Gregor.'  In 
the  Prebee  to  tMi  work,  which  waa  pnbliahed  in  1817,  ha 
took  leave  of  hia  friends  in  Cornwall,  and  once  more  xetnined 
to  London. 

He  now  commenced  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  materia 
medica,  at  the  Windmill-street  School  of  Medicine.  He 
alao  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  madidne, 
at  the  Rajdl  Coll^  of  Physicians.  The  matter  of  these 
lectures  he  afterwards  worked  into  the  Introduction  to  his 
celebrated  *  Pharmacologia.*  This  work,  which  was  origi- 
naUy  published  in  1819,  went  through  many  editions,  and  is 
at  the  present  day  regarded  as  one  of  the  useful  text-booka 
on  the  subject  of  materia  medica.  He  also  pablished  a 
*  Treatise  on  IMet,'  which  comprehended  all  that  was  known 
on  the  aabjoet  at  the  time  he  wrote.  It  was  a  worit  much 
needed  in  the  profession,  and  brought  Dr.  Puis  more  than 
any  ei  hia  other  publications  aa  a  pxaetiGal  ^yddan  belbn 
the  public. 

As  a  Cambrid^  graduate  all  the  pomtiona  at  the  London 
College  of  Pbysidaoa  became  opeuM  to  him.  He  waa  made 
a  censor  in  1617,  an  elect  in  18^,  and  delivered  the  Harveian 
oration  iu  1843.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  in 
1 844,  as  one  of  the  elects,  of  whom  there  are  seven,  he  was 
eligible  for  the  post  of  president  of  the  College,  and  was 
•elected  by  the  fraternity  of  elects  to  that  position.  During 
his  presidency  he  was  opposed  to  all  reform  in  the  CoU^, 
whose  charter,  granted  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.,  is  i\i 


adapted  to  the  leqnirementa  of  the  profMnon  in  the  present 
century.  He  retained  hia  poution  as  president  till  hia  death, 
on  the  24th  of  Decenjberj  1806,  and  waa  aocceeded  1^  Dr. 
Thomas  Mayo. 

Dr.  Paris  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  tbe 
lAysical  sciences,  especially  chemistry.  When  in  Cornwall 
he  inferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  mining  population  by 
saggeating  that  the  bar  used  for  moving  portions  of  rock, 
should  be  covered  with  copper,  which  prevented  the  iron  of 
which  it  was  com|iOHed  from  striking  fire  against  the  rock, 
and  which  by  igniting  the  gunpowder  nsed  in  blasting,  often 
produced  the  most  serioua  ill  consequences.  In  London  he 
became  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  waa  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Kr  Hnmpbry  Da^.  Hii  *  Life  *  of 
the  great  chemist  is  an  unusually  elegant  ^ece  of  bio^phy. 
He  wrote  anonymously  a  little  woric  of  great  ment,  and 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  entitled  *  Philosophy 
in  Sport  nude  Science  in  Earnest.*  He  vras  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  the  Univeruty 
of  Oxford. 

PARLIAMENT,  IMPERIAL.  The  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  law  relating  to  the  election  of  memboa 
of  Parliament,  and  the  oonstitntwn  and  powers  of  election 
committees,  havabeen  mentioned  under  Elbotioms,  S.  2. 

PARONYCHIACEJE.Meisner^  name  for  the  family  of 
Plants  called  by  Lindley  iTnoftootii.  Brown  named  this 
tribe,  after  iTfiwrfmss,  iMubnee,  which  ia  now  most  com- 
monly adopted.  [iLUoumaoBA] 

PARRY,  SIR  WILUAM  EDWARD,  Kkiost.,  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  White,  was  bom  December  19, 1790,  at  Bath, 
in  Somersetshire.  Hu  father  was  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D., 
a  physician  of  some  celebrity.  Hia  mother  waa  the  daughter 
01  John  Rigby,  Esq.,  of  I^^aater. 

Edward  Parry,  as  he  was  Always  called  when  a  boy  (and 
generally  known  afterwards  as  Sir  Edward  Parry),  waa 
educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  the  city  of  Bath,  where  he 
attuned  a  knowledge  by  no  means  contemptible  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His  parents  intended  him  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  in  1603  Miss  Corawallis,  a  near 
relative  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  William  Comwallis,  then  in 
command  of  tbe  Channel  fleet  off  Brasty  Indooed  them  to 
change  their  pnrpoae.  She  thon^t  he  had  the  qoalitiea 
suitable  for  a  naval  officer,  and  that  her  influence  would 
suffice  to  flyat  him  off  eomfMrtaUj.  Aa  he  had  no  t^jectitm 
to  make  trial  of  a  sulor's  life,  in  June  1803,  through  the 
kindness  of  Admiral  Comwallis,  he  waa  appointed  a  first- 
class  volunteer  on  board  the  ViUe-de-Paris,  110  guns,  thai 
about  to  CO  ottt  as  flagship  to  the  Channel  fleet  Young 
Parry  took  a  liking  to  his  profesnon,  and  studied  French  and 
mathematics  under  the  chaplain  of  the  Ville-de-Paris,  which 
continued  to  cruise  in  the  Channel,  off  Brest  and  UshuiU 
In  the  early  part  of  1606  be  left  the  Ville-de-Paris  to  go  on 
board  the  Tribune  frigate,  as  a  midshipman.  The  Tribune 
was  employed  about  two  years  in  cruising  off  the  French 
coast ;  but  in  Uie  spring  of  1608  C^toiu  Baker  waa  pro- 
moted from  the  Tribune  to  the  Vanguard,  74^  iriiich  belonged 
to  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  Parry  wmt  with  him.  The  Vanguard 
letonwd  to  the  Downa  in  December  1809,  and  Pany  obtained 
his  commisnon  as  lieutenant^  Januaiy  6,  1810.  Earl^  in 
February  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Sheemess  to  join 
tbe  Alexandria  frigate,  which  was  a)>ont  to  sul  on  service  ii^ 
the  Baltic,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  thenorthem  seas 
in  protecting  the  Spitxbetgen  whale-fisheiy.  During  that 
period  Lieutenant  Pany  was  a  good  deal  employed  in  mak- 
ing astronomical  observations,  and  in  improving  the  Admiralty 
curts  of  those  seas.  In  January  1613  he  left  the  Alexandria, 
and  proceeded  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  join  the  La 
Hogne,  74.  Great  Britun  was  tlun  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  Lieutenant  ^rry  having  joined  tbe  La  Hogue  in 
tiie  summer  of  1813,  in  the  spring  of  1814  waa  engaged  in  » 
anccasafol  boat-mpedition,  which  aaosnded  the'  nver  C<m- 
nectient  br  as  Pettipague  Point,  and  destroyed  several 
jHnvateera  and  other  vessels,  in  all  27,  valued  at  S0,000£.» 
witii  the  loss  Of  only  two  men  killed. 

After  the  peace  of  1614  the  La  Hogue  returned  to  England  ^ 
but  Heutenant  Parry,  in  hopes  of  preferment,  remuned  on. 
the  NorUi  American  station  in  the  Maidstone  fruate,  and. 
afterwards  in  the  Ardent,  64,  the  Canon,  20,  and  the  Niger., 
36.    He  continued  on  the  North  American  station  withon^ 
preferment  till  March  1817,  when  he  was  summoned  hotn.« 
m  consequence  of  his  father  having  suffered  a  severe  attack^oC 
paralysis.    While  on  tbe  North  American  station  in  the  "  ^ 
Hogue  he  drew  up  a  little  work 
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offieen  of  the  fleet  on  that  stetion,  and  dutriboted  H  in 

maoascnpt.  It  was  afterwardi  printed,  under  the  title  of 
'  Nautical  Aitronom^  by  Night,  comprehending  Practical 
Directions  for  knowlog  and  obseiVing  the  Principal  Fixed 
Stars  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere :  to  whidi  is  prefixed 
a  Short  Account  of  the  most  interesuns  Phenomena  in  the 
Science  of  Astronomy;  the  whole  iuostiated  by  several 
EneravingB,*  4to. 

Lieatenant  Parry  was  denrons  of  joining  the  expedition  to 
the  river  Congo  in  Africa,  bnt  owing  to  his  having  been 
detained  at  the  Bermndas,  he  did  not  reach  England  till  the 
end  of  1817,  when  it  was  too  late.  Meuitime,  in  conaeqoence 
of  a  report  that  the  AzcUe  seas  were  then  mnch  lesa  eooom- 
bered  with  ice  than  usoal,  the  Admiral^  bad  fitted  oat  two 
expeditioni  ibr  thoee  seas,  one  nnder  Captain  Bncban  and 
Lieatmant  Franklin,  to  proceed  by  Spitzbergen  to  the  North 
Pole ;  the  other  under  Commander  John  Boss  for  the  par- 
pose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  ascertaining  the  pro- 
Mbilities  of  a  North- West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Pany  having  heard  of  these  expeditions,  wrotf  to 
xeqaest  employment,  observing  that  he  was  "  ready  for  hot 
or  cold,  Africa  or  the  Arctic  renons."  When  he  arrived  in 
London,  he  was  introdsced  to  Mr.  Barrow,  secretary  to  the 
Admiriuty,  who  soon  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Alexander,  onder  tne  orders  of  Ca4>tatn 
Ross  in  the  Isabella.  The  Isabella,  followed  by  the  Alex- 
ander, left  the  Tiiames  at  the  end  of  April  IfllS.  On  the 
19th  of  Aognst  the  two  ships  were  off  Smith's  Somid  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Baffin  a  Bay.  They  then  tuned  soath- 
wsidi,  suling  along  the  weatem  coast,  paiacd  the  month  of 
JohmTs  Sonna,  and  on  the  30th  raaehed  the  wide  opening  of 
Laacaater  iSonnd,  The  water  was  deep  and  |ree  from  ice, 
and  on  the  fbllowiog  day  both  ships  onder  a  press  of  s^t  were 
steering  westwards  vp  Lancaster  Soand.  Parry  was  fall  of 
expectation,  as  were  all  the  crew  on  board  the  Alexander, 
when  suddenly  the  Isabella  tacked,  tamed  her  bead  east- 
wards, and  rejoined  the  Alexander.  Both  vessels  then  re- 
traced their  coarse,  and  Lancaster  Soand  was  left  behind. 
Commander  Ross  hiw  imagined  tiiat  he  saw  high  land,  which  he 
named  the  Croker  Mountains,  barring  the  passage  to  the 
westward.  The  two  vessels  entered  tbp  Thames  on  their 
return  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Lieatenant  Parry*!  o|niuon  that  there  was  an  open  pisnge 
np  Lancaster  Soand,  and  that  the  Croker  Monntaina  were 
a  mistake,  though  privately  expreisedj  was  soon  known  at 
the  Admiralty.  He  bad  mterriews  with  Mr*  Barrow,  and 
was  introduced  to  Lord  Melville ;  and  a  second  expedition 
for  the  discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage  having  been  re- 
solved nnon,  the  Hecia  and  Griper  were  taken  into  dock  at 
Deptford  to  be  repaired  and  strengthened  for  service  in 
the  Arctic  seas.  Pany  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  HecIa  and  of  the  expedition,  Lieutenant  Liddon  being 
placed  nnder  his  orders  in  the  Griper.  The  expedition  left 
the  Thames  on  the  11th  of  May  1S19,  and  having  sailed  up 
the  eastern  side  of  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the 
2l8t  of  July  they  were  in  79*  N.  I&t.,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of^Laucaster  Soand,  bat  with  extensive  masses  of 
ice  to  the  west  intemptiog  their  passage  to  it.  Thnn^di 
these  nuMes  howerer,  with  excessiTe  labour  and  fiequenuy 
exposed  to  great  danger  of  being  crnsbed,  the  ships  forced 
thrir  way ;  and  on  the  S9th  of  foij  readied  open  ^ter  on 
the  western  side  of  the  ice,  having  passed  throagh  eighty 
miles  of  it.  They  entered  Lancaster  Sonnd,  and  swing 
westward  throagh  the  imaginaiy  Croker  Monntaina,  on  the 
4th  of  Septem^r  crossed  the  merridian  of  110*  W.  bisg. 
in  74**  44^  20*  N.  lat.,  bv  which  tbey  became  entitled  to  a 
reward  of  fiOOO/.,  offerea  by  an  order  in  conncil  to  sach  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  as  might  sncceed  in  penetrating  thus 
&r  to  the  westward,  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Parry  gave 
the  name  of  Barrow's  Strait  to  the  continoation  of  Luicaster 
Sonnd ;  discovered  Melville  island,  on  its  northern  side, 
and  from  its  vicinity  descried  the  high  coast  on  the  southern 
side*  which  he  named  Banks*  Land,  bnt  whicb  Sir  Robut 
M'Qnie  has  since  ascertained  to  be  the  northern  side  of 
Baring  bUnd.  Parnr  also  discovered  Prince  |tcfsnt*s  Inlet 
and  the  Wellington  Chsnnel,  and  penetrated  as  &r  as  113^ 
M'  A2r  W.  long.  On  the  S6th  of  September,  after  three 
days  ot  ardnoas  labour  in  catting  a  channel,  with  the  ther- 
mometer nearly  at  zero,  both  ships  were  got  safely  into  their 
station  at  Winter  Harboor,  on  the  sooth  shore  of  Melville 
Island.  There  the  ^ps  remained  froien  op,  with  the  sun 
entirely  below  the  honzon  horn  the  11th  of  November  to  i 
the  7t&  of  Febraaiy,  and  were  not  released  from  the  ice  till 


the  beginning  of  Aagnst  I8S0.  After  natiR|  isnnl 
attempts  to  advance  farther  westward,  they  were  compeM 
to  return  to  England,  and  entered  the  Thamn  in  NoTembtr 

1820.  On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  Lieateoaat  Puiy  «u 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander ;  and  meral  olbci 
rewaida  and  honours,  F-R.B,,  &c.,  were' bestowed  upon  bim. 
His  '  Joamal  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Ulscoveiy  of  a  Norb- 
West  Passage,*  4to,  162L  with  maps  and  enj^iaviiig^  nt 
published  by  authority  of  the  hafi»  Cpipmissiwers  n  Ikt 
Admiralty. 

Arrangements  were  soon  afterwards  made  (or  asoUitf 
expedition.  Captain  Pany  received  a  commissIoD.  ii'ti 
December  30,  iSSO,  for  the  Fary,  with  Captain  G.  F.  Ly» 
under  his  orders  in  command  of  the  Beds.  This  expediti^ 
was  much  less  fwtnnate  than  the  former.  It  sailed  from  tU 
Nore  on  the  8th  of  Mar  1821,  and  having  entered  Ha<iKB'i 
Strait,  on  the  8th  of  October  the  ships  were  froien  in  ii 
Winter  Island,  where  they  remained  till  the  2ad  of  Jtlj 
1822.  Tfaer  were  then  released,  and  sailed  nortbvvd 
Fox  CSiannel.  Having  discovered  the  Fury  and  HecU  $>ai\ 
the  ships  were  again  frozen  in  on  the  Slst  of  October  il  lin 
island  of  IglooluL,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Fury  aod  H«'.i 
Strait.  There  tbeyremuned  till  the  middle  of  Augnstl?:!, 
when  they  commenced  their  voyage  homewards,  and  ateti 
the  Thames  in  October.  Daring  bis  alwence  Captsin  Ptrrf 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  postHraptun,  NoTcmbafl 

1821.  His '  Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  DiaeoTei^  ol 
a  North-West  Passage,  from  the  AUantie  to  the  Fknfc, 
performed  in  the  Years  1621-22-23,'  4to,  1824,  was  pnbliibed 
bjr  authority  <tf  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Oa  the  lad 
iMcember  I8S3  Ci^iiala  Pany  was  appointed  Acting  Byiit- 
grapher  to  the  Admiral^. 

The  fiecia  and  Fuiy  were  soon  afterwards  refitted  be 
another  Arctic  voyage  the  Hecla  commanded  by 
Parry  and  the  Fuiy  by  Captain  H.  P.  Hoppner. 
sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  6th  of  May  1824,  paaed  tk 
following  winter  at  Port  Bowen  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlct,ici 
remained  there  frozen  upfrom  the  26th  of  September  till  t:< 
20th  of  July,  1825.  The  Funr  waa  ahortly  sftenrvit 
wrecked,  and  the  Hecla  reached  England,  with  s  doaVi 
ship's  company,  in  the  following  October.  Fanv'i '  Jonnii. 
of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  Kortb-W&L 
Passage  *  was  similarly  pnbliahed,  in  4to,  in  1826. 

After  his  return  Captain  Pany  was  appointed  Hjdi> 
nwher  to  the  Admiralty,  and  continued  to  perfonn  tk 
duties  of  the  office  till  ^  lOth  of  November  1826.  H«i9| 
then  proposed  a  plan  fbr  reaching  the  North  Pole,  and  lif 
tained  sanction  for  it,  he  was  agam  appointed  to  the  cos- 
mand  of  the  Hecla  for  that  porpose.  and  Bailed  from 
Thames  on  the  3rd  of  April  1827.  The  Hecla  was  wtcati 
in  Treurenberg  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergeo,  a 
the  21st  of  June  ;  and  on  the  22nd  two  flat^bottomed  bub 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  enterprise,  left  the  tt^ , 
and  proceeded^northward.  One  boat,  with  twelve  mea, 
commanded  by  Captain  Pany ;  the  other,  with  the  ttm 
number  of  men,  by  Lieatenant  James  C.  Ron.  The  tt 
mainder  of  the  crew,  nnder  Lieutenant  Foster,  raasii»i  u 
chanre  of  the  Hecla.  With  excessive  laboar  the  boats 
padoled  through  the  water  and  dragged  over  the  ice  till  ibtf 
attained  the  latitude  of  82°  4fi',  wQeh  is  the  nearest  foii 
to  Hie  North  PoU  ever  yet  reached.  Findii^  then  m  * 
corrent  was  tsking  them  southward  as  &$t  or  &stn  tlu 
they  coald  advance  norlhwird,  they  commenced  their  mat, 
and  reached  the  Hecla  on  the  21fit  of  Augost,  sfter  tt 
absence  of  sixty-oue  days.  The  Hecla  b^in  hear  nUa 
voyage  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  Captain  luclud 
lionaon  at  the  end  of  September.  This  exptditioo  tmc- 
nated  Parry's  arduous  laboun  in  the  Arctic  r^ot-  ^* 
'  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  Bi^ 
fitted  for  the  Purpose,  and  attached  to  his  Majesty's  Sa? 
Hecla,  in  the  Year  1827,'  4to,  waa  published  by  aat^9 
of  the  Dake  of  Clarence,  then  Lord  High  Admiral. 

Captain  Pany  resnmeahis  sitoation  as  bydrogiaphtri 
as  his  health  soffered  considerabl;^  from  clow  atteatios  t* 
the  duties  of  his  sedentary  occupation,  he  aosnted  tlie  one* 
of  Commissioner  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Compss)rii 
New  South  Wales.  Previously  however  to  hii  dsparm* 
from  England,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  fit» 
George  IV.,  together  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  April  S9, 
and  he  and  Franklin  had,  also  together,  the  degree  of  P-Ci> 
conferredontheubytheUniversity  of  Oxford.  SirE'i'n'J 
Panr  snled  from  the  Thames  for  Ansttalia  on  tba  J" 
July,  and  nached  Sydney  on  the  13(h  of  Decsnber. 
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reridenee  a  oommiiriontr  wte  at  Port  SU^iheiu,  about  90 
tuilek  north  from  STdner.  H«  enterad  the  ThuMa  on  lua 
retain,  with  hii  wife  and  finniljr,  in  Novamber  18S4. 

In  March  183S  Sir  Edward  Varrr  wai  i^pointed  an 
Asmstant  Poor-Law  CommiMidnct  in  tiia  oonnty  of  Norfolk; 
bnt  his  health  giving  way  under  the  preastue  of  work,  ha 
resigned  the  office  wiuna  a  year.  In  1687  he  Waa  appointed 
to  organise  the  packet-service  between  Liverpool  and  Ireland. 
From  the  19th  of  April  1837  to  the  find  of  December  1846 
he  was  ComptroUar  of  Steam  Ma^neiy  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
He  then  retired  from  active  eerrico,  refeeivlng  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Captain-Saperintendentof  the  Royal  Clarence  Yard 
and  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar,  near  Fortsmoath.  On 
the  4th  of  Jane  18S2  he  attained  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral 
of  the  White.  At  the  end  of  1663  ha  recdved  the  appmnt- 
ment  of  Lientenant-Ch>vemor  of  Oreenvich  Hospital,  a 
sitnation  whieh  ba  ntainad  till  hii  ddfttfa,  niiieli  took  place 
nn  the  7th  of  Jnl^  1805,  at  Ema  In  Oermatiy,  where  he  bad 
been  redding  £br  tiie  benefit  of  his  health.  His  body  waa 
brongbttoEacland,andinten«dintheeem«teiyatOreetiwich. 

Sir  Edward  Pany  married,  October  S3,  1886,  Isabella 
I^isB,  foorth  daaghter  of  the  first  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderloy. 
She  died  May  IS,  1839.  On  the  S9th  of  Jane  1841  he 
married  the  daaghter  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Hankinaon,  of 
Walpole  in  Norfolk,  and  widow  of  Samnel  Hoare,  Jan.,  Esq. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by 
his  second  wife,  who  sorvives  him,  two  danghters. 

A  life  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  has  been  pobltsbed  recently, 
*  Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  W.  Edward  Parry,  Knt., 
F.R.S.,ftc.,late  Uentenaht-Oovenror  of  Oreenwieh  Hospital, 
by  his  Son,  the  Rer.  Edward  Parry,  M.A.,of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  lata  Tutiv  in  the  Umrenity  of  Dorhttn,'  cr.  Sro, 
I<oadon,  1607. 

PARSONSTOWN.  piaa-l 

PARTNERSHIP.   [JbwT-»nic«  CoiiPABM,  S.  S.] 

PASENG:  [Goat.] 

PASKEVICH,  IVAN  FEDOROVICH,  a  Rnaiiao  field- 
znarsfaal,  Prince  of  Warsaw,  and  Viceroy  of  Poland,  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  the  Greek  religion,  beating  the 
name  of  Paskiewtcz,  which  was  driven  from  Poland  in  tb« 
17th  century  by  the  persecntion  of  the  Jesnita.  He  wss 
bom  on  the  I9th  of  May  (new  style)  1782,  at  Pnltowa  or 
Pultava,  bmods  for  the  battle  which  decided  the  ascendancy 
of  Russia  over  Sweden.  After  receiving  his  education  at 
St.  Petenbuig,  he  held  the  appointment  first  of  page  and 
afterwards  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Panl,  and  snb- 
feqaently  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  fint  saw  mviee 
It  the  gnnt  battle  of  Aasteriita  in  1800.  In  1600  he  was 
sent  with  the  Rnssian  nlthnatam  to  the  Porte,  and  in  those 
lays  of  Turkish  barbarism  owed  to  his  own  detetminatiott 
tnd  activity  his  escape  from  Constantinople  with  bia  life. 
Vot  long  afterwards  he  was  taken  np  for  dead  from  the  ditch 
)f  Brailov,  where  he  had  monnted  to  the  assault :  he  waa 
>romoted  as  a  reward  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  from  that 
.ime  his  advancement  was  rapid.  In  the  great  campaign 
t^inst  the  French  in  I81S  he  foaght  at  Borodino,  and  aftOT- 
vards  being  pat  in  command  of  a  division,  which  at  firat 
imoanted  to  only  4000  men,  but  sabseqaeDtly  rose  to  30,000, 
ook  an  active  share  in  the  triumphant  campaign  in  Germany, 
md  was  one  of  the  captors  of  Paris.  After  the  peace  he 
iccompanied  tiie  Grand  Duke  Michael  on  a  three  yean^  tour 
faroagh  Eorope.  On  the  aeeesnon  of  the  Empenr  Nicolas 
n  1829  he  was  named  snecessor  to  Yetmolor,  in  command 
tn  the  Persian  frontier,  at  the  tune  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
rar  with  Persia.  So  high  had  the  name  of  Yermolov  risen, 
hat  it  was  doubted  by  the  Rossiana,  probably  for  the  first 
ime  in  Russian  history,  if  a  subject  would  yield  Obedience 
o  the  emperor's  orders,  and  it  even  oceasionM  some  surprise 
hat  'the  King  of  the  Caucasus'  allowed  himself  to  be 
dethroned  so  easily.  Paskevich,  on  the  S5th  of  September 
defeated  the  Peraians  under  Abba»-Mirta  at  Eliza- 
ethpol ;  later  in  the  same  year  be  crossed  the  Araxes ; 
ai-ly  in  the  next  he  conquered  all  Persian  Armenia,  and  on 
he  i3th  of  October  be  took  bv  assault  Erivan,  and  thenee- 
srtli  by  the  emperor's  order  bore  the  tiame  of  Paskevich- 
^rivansky  to  commemorate  the  exploit.  The  peace  with 
'ersia,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Tnrkmanehai  (SSnd  of 
February  1828),  was  almost  Immediately  followed  bv  war 
rith  Turkey.  In  18S8  Paskevieh  took  Kars,  and  m  the 
oUowing  year  Ertemm,  receiving  in  reward  the  title  of 
ield-mamlial.  A  year  of  desnltorv  warfare  against  the  Cir- 
assiaos  in  1830  waS  followed  in  1831  by  the  campaign 
.gainst  the  Poles,  to  whom  tha  name  of  Paskevieh  soonded 


«•  that  of  ft  aonntmnu.  He  took  tha  command  of  the 
Rmian  army  aflet  the  death  of  OiebitBcb,  and,  more  fortn- 
nate  than  hit  predeoessorf  waa  soon  able  to  announce  the 
fall  of  Warsaw.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  Warsaw, 
and  made  Governor-general  of  Poland,  he  promulgated  the 
organic  statute  of  the  26th  of  February,  1832,  which  omtea 
Pdand  to  Bnana,  and  for  the  next  sixteen  years  earned  oat 
his  plan  of  subjecting  the  country,  one  of  the  main  points 
of  which  was  the  conversion  of  Warsaw  into  a  strong  fortress 
agwnst  its  own  inhabitants  not  less  than  against  an  invading 
army.  He.snoceeded  so  well,  that  1848  pused  over  Rnssiaa 
Poland  witboat  a  revolt,  and  in  1649  the  Emperor  Nicolas 
eonld  spare  him  to  etuah  the  Hungarians.  Aa  on  former 
eeeariona,  bis  plans  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  qiiUtaiy 
eritia^  but  with  his  usual  good  fortune  he  was  enabled  to 
eommenee  a  despatch  to  the  emperor  in  Aogast  witb  the 
words,  "Hnsj^ry  iaatjyonrfiMtr'  In  18Sd  the  jubilee  of 
Us  fiftieth  anuiversaiy  m  the  service  was  celebrated  with 
gieat  rejoidngs  at  Warsaw,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Emperor 
of  Anstria  and  the  King  of  Prusua  nominated  nim  a  neld- 
marahal  in  their  respective  armies.  This  was  the  colmimiting 
point  of  Paakevich's  long  career.  When  the  recent  wax 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  veteran  was  again 
summoned  to  the  field,  much,  it  ia  aaid,  against  bis  will. 
He  planned  the  campaign  itgiunst  the  Turks,  which  termi- 
nated disastrously  for  the  Russians  in  the  repulse  oF  their 
attack  on  fiUistna,  and  in  that  repulse  Paakevich  himself, 
then  past  his  seventieth  year,  received  a  severe  coatasion. 
From  this  time  he  seems  never  to  have  tborooghly  rallied, 
and  aftm-  a  long  and  tedious  ilhuM  he  ei^^red  at  Warsaw  on 
the  S9th  of  Janoaiy  1866. 

Marshal  Paskeneh  was  married  to  a  lady  who  was  a 
lelitiire  of  the  poet  Gxiboyedov,  his  companiui  m  eome  of  hia 
Pernan  wMnpMgm,  asd  had  by  lier  fonr  tuuldren,  (me  of  whom, 
a  SMI,  Fedor,  ia  a  colond  of  the  Bnsaian  guards,  and  has  also 
made  his  appeanmee  as  an  anthor.  A  eeparate  life  of  the 
marshal  in  French  was  published  hf  TolaU^  at  Fuis  in  1830. 

PASSER.  [Spakrow.] 

PASSIFLORACEiB,  Pa$Bum-Flowers,  a  natural  order  of 
H^rpogynous  Exogenous  Plants.  This  order  is  included  by 
Lmdley  in  his  alliance  VioUUes.  It  is  characterised  by  pos- 
sessing polypetaloua  or  apetalons  coronetted  flowers ;  peri- 
lous imbricated  petals ;  stamens  on  the  stalk  of  the  ovary ; 
simple  terminal  styles ;  sjillated  seeds ;  and  stipulate  leaves. 
The  species  are  herbamowplanta  or  ■hrnbe,  nmally  cUmhis^ 
ve^  seldom  erect. 

Considenhle  diffisrenee  of  oinnioi  exists  among  botanlsta 
aato  the  xeal  nature  of  the  fioralenveli^es  of  this  remarkable 
oMct.  Jnsslen  and  De  Candolle,  regarding  the  parts  called 
petals  aa  a  second  row  of  sepala,  have  made  the  oida 
apetalons ;  whilat  Lindley  and  others  have  regarded  the 
second  row  of  floral  envelopes  aa  petals,  and  made  it  poly- 
petaloua. Lindley  makes  the  affinities  of  this  order  with 
SamydacecB,  Gipparidaeae,  Malesheritiaaa,  and  Pape^fiieeit, 

Most  of  the  useful  properties  of  this  order  are  included  in 
the  genns  Pasnifiora.  [PASstrtoRA.]  Murueuja  ocellata,  a 
West  Indian  Chmber,  ia  said  to  be  anthelmintic  and  diapho- 
retic Besides  the  &uit  of  several  species  of  PoMiflora,  the 
fruit  of  Tfueonia  motHssiaia,  T.  tripartita,  T.  speciota,  and 
Parofma  edxtUa  are  all  of  them  edible.  The  species  are 
principally  found  in  South  America.  There  are  10  genera 
and  abont  S16  speciei. 

PAS8ION-F£oW£RS.  rpAa8irLOBiou,&2.1 

PATELEY-BRIDG&  [YoaxsaiBi.] 

PATENT.  The  law  with  respect  to  Ffttents  hai  been 
greatly  simplified  and  improved  by  the  statute  IS  &  16  Vict, 
e.  83,  the  fees  payable  for  a  patent  have  been  reduced,  and 
tiie  payment  of  them  spread  over  several  years.  One  patent 
now  suffices  for  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  is  no  longer  void 
as  formerly  from  trifling  inaccuracies  in  the  specification,  aa 
these  may  now  be  disdaimed.  A  Register  of  Patents  has 
likewise  been  provided,  in  which  disdaimen,  assignment^ 
and  licences  must  be  recorded. 

PATRINGTON.  [YoaKSHiaB.] 

PAITLUS,  HEINRICH  EBERHARI)  GOTTLOB,  was 
bom  on  September  1,  1761,  at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart. 
He  first  proposed  devoting  himself  to  tha  SaoAj  of  medicine  ; 
but  becoming  attached  to  the  sect  of  Pietists,  he  soon  turned 
bis  attention  to  theology,  and  proceeded  to  Tabingmi,  where 
he  pursued  his  stadiea  By  the  liberality  of  the  Bum  von 
Palm  be  waa  shortly  enabled  to  travel  in  Franconia  and 
Saxony,  in  order  to  examine  the  state  of  education.  Ha 
afterwards  studied  the  Onental  lafgg4tfi^tAl^|Q(£^^^^)^IC 
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then  agun  ainstsd  by  Palm,  proceeded  to  LoDdon  and 
Oxford  to  prowcnta  hii  ftndiei.  On  hii  return  to  Oerswny 
he  was  Mpointed  in  1789  profeaaor  of  the  Oriental  langoages 
in  the  Univend^  of  Jena.  Hera  he  oempud  himteU  in 
iUitMnUiDg  and  explaining  the  Old  and  Now  Teetanuntain  a 
philoloMMl-hiitoneal  mann^  which  he  fint  developed  to 
the  vmd  in  hia  *ClBTi«Uber£e  Salman,'  1791, and  '  Clsrii 
ttber  den  JMas,*  1793,  with  others.  To  thrae  succeeded 
his  '  Fhilolodieh-kiitiseher  nnd  historischer  Commentar  Uber 
das  Neae  l^stament/  which  wu  giTen  to  the  world  in  4 
Tolamea  from  1800  to  1804,  which  made  a  great  impression, 
and  added  nrncb  to  his  reputation.  In  1793,  on  Ddderlein's 
death,  he  was  created  professor  of  theology,  but  on  acconnt 
of  bis  health,  he  removed  in  1803  to  WQnbn^  in  a  limilar 
capacity,  where  he  became  alio  a  connsellor  of  the  consistory 
and  goveniment.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Protestant  theolo- 
gical profesBonhip  at  WQizbarg,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  the 
8tat«  of  the  schools  and  chnrches,  in  1808  to  Bamberg,  in 
1809  to  Nfimbaig,  and  in  1811  to  Ansbaeh.  In  thia  year  a 
call  to  the  dudr  m  axege^  and  ehnich  biibny  in  the  Uni- 
wiHj  of  Heidelheis  restored  him  to  hii  academical  life,  and 
to  his  liteniy  actitity.  In  1814  the  endeavonra  then  beii^ 
madeto  giveaconstitotioD  to  hii  natavestate  of  Wurtemberg 
excited  his  attention,  and  in  1819  he  commenced  writing  in 
a  pMiodical  woric  called  '  Sophrooizon,'  in  which  his  essays 
upon  passing  important  sabjects,  sach  as  proselytising,  npon 
the  influence  of  the  Papist  goyemment  on  the  natiooal 
Roman  Catholic  Cfanrch  of  Germany,  and  others,  gained 
great  applanse.  In  this  he  continued  to  write  till  1629.  As  a 
theolc^cal  writer  be  was  anxious  to  warn  his  readoi  et^nally 
against  a  one-sided  nationality  and  a  specnlative  denation 
from  the  original  doctrines  of  Chiistianity,  as  from  mysticism 
and  Jesoitism.  With  these  ideas  he  b^u  in  18S&  a  theolo- 
gical year-book,  called  '  Der  Denl^SBcmi' pnbliahed  from 
16S0  to  16SS,  and  another  joniDal  called  *  Kirehenbeleneh- 
tongen,'  pnblished  in  1827.  Among  his  other  nnmeroos 
writings  we  may  mention  '  Memorabilien,*  pnblished  in  parts 
from  1791  to  1796 ;  '  Sammlnng  der  Merkwiirdigsten  Reisen 
in  dem  Orient,'  in  7  vols.,  published  from  1702  to  1803  ; 
*  Leben  Jesa,als  Onmdlage  eioer  reinen  0«achicbte  des  Urcbris- 
tenthnms,'  2  vols.  1828  ;  *  Aofklarende  BeitrSge  nr  Dogmen- 
Kirchen-  ond  ReKgions-Gescbichte,*  1830;  'Ex^tisches 
Handbach  Uber  die  drei  ersten  Evangelten,'  3  vols.,  1830  to 
1833 ;  '  Skizzen  ans  seiner  Bildaogs-  end  Lebens-Gesehichte, 
Kiun  Andenken  an  sain  fiiDfugjafariges  Jabitaam,*  1839  ;  and 
the  *  Vorlesangen  Schelling's  iiber  die  Offenbarang,'  ac- 
companied wiui  critical  rtmarks.  Few  men  have  had  a 
wider  infloenee  npon  religions  opinions  in  Germany  than 
Pmlns,  thoi:^  many  of  hia  "news  have  been  contested  as 
too  rationalistie.  In  1S44  on  acconnt  of  his  great  age  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  from  his  ritnation  on  a  pension,  and  he 
died  on  August  9, 1  SAO,  aged  ninety. 

PAUPERISM.   [Poor-Lawb,  S.  2.1 

PECULIAR.  The  jurisdiction  of  all  Royal  and  other 
Peculiars  in  the  probate  of  Wills  and  the  grant  of  Adminis- 
tratioDs  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  Court  of  Probate. 
[PaoBATB,  CoiiaT  OF,  S,  2.] 

PEDICELLABIA,  the  name  given  by  MOller  to  little 
pincer^^baped  bodies  found  on  the  surface  of  mapy  species  of 
atar-fishea  and  sea-urchins.  When  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  dried  specimens  th^  appear  like  little  cleft  spines.  In 
Unuttr  rvbm*,  according  to  Dr.  Siaipoy,  they  cover  tha 
■nrfaoe  generally,  and  are  more  nnmenras  round  the  spiiiee. 
Each  uie  of  these  little  bodiea  conaiata  of  a  soft  Rtem,  which 
bean  on  its  sammit  a  little  forceps  of  ealeaieoaa  matter.  If 
anything  is  introduced  between  the  blades  of  these  forceps 
when  the  animal  is  alive,  it  is  instantly  grasped  with  consi- 
derable force.  Those  on  the  body  and  upper  spines  diffisr  in 
ah^w  from  those  on  the  spines  immediately  bordering  the 
avenues.  When  the  star-fish  is  living  the  blades  of  the 
forcepe  are  in  conttnoal  activity,  but  when  cut  off  they  seem 
to  lose  that  power.  These  bodiea  have  been  observed  by 
Ban  in  £!chimu  spAorra,  and  he  describes  three  species — 
P.  tridens,  P.  tripkyUa^  and  P.  gMtifera. 

The  question  of  uie  nature  ot  these  bodies  has  been  often 
agitated.  Whilst  MiUler  and  othen  have  considered  them 
to  be  parasitie  aninudL  Oken,  Siarpey,  md  San  regard  them 
as  oijgans  of  the  animal.  San  aadgna  tiie  fMlowing  reasons 
for  his  belief:— 

1.  The  JVdueOarue  are  found  in  fhe  aame  ipedes  of 
EahinocUrnuUa  under  all  rirenmitanees,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  they  were  parasitical  animais. 

S.  The  itmctnra  of  the  cakanona  Ineeps  and  itema  to 


which  they  are  ^tadied,  bear  straetonlly  a  grater  tcmbi* 
blance  to  tha  ^inea  of  the  AiUiMcfenMla  than  to  oiW 
atnotDiaa. 

3.  The  iVAwiBaria  have  a  vital  oonnaetiaB  with  Oadii 
and  abell  of  the  JBehinut.  The  itam  of  the  rtdHaBana  » 
attached  to  a  knob  (tf  the  shell  of  the  &Miuu,  oa  vlud  it 
moves. 

4.  San  states  that  when  a  single  PediaSaria  ii  irrititii 
tlte  rest  are  inclined  towards  it. 

Althoagh  Professor  £,  Forbes  states  that  he  mi  not  lUt 
to  confirm  Ban's  observation  on  the  two  last  points,  be  «» 
nevertheleas  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  Oiitj  itn 
peculiar  otgani  of  the  AAsiwdirNata,  nthet  tiua  fmmlk 

(E.  Forbes,  BritiA  Slar-FMei.) 

PEDILANTHUS,  a  genus  of  Plants  belougiiig  to  tls 
natural  order  MSupkortnaeece.  It  has  a  cobukhi  il^fe- 
shaped  involQere.  The  male  flowen  aeveral  in  the  omii- 
ferencfk  Podiedabcuteolat^  each  articnlatad  withasiM 
anther.  Femde  flowen  one  in  the  eentn.  Calyx  vnttii; 
style  1 ;  stigmas  3 ;  capsules  3-ooccua. 

P.  tUhymtdoides,  Jew-Bosh,  is  found  in  varion  pub  i 
the  West  Indies  in  stony  bushy  places,  near  the  eoiBt.  It  it 
a  shrub  throwing  ont  runners,  erect,  about  rix  tut  hi^ 
aboundiiig  in  white  bitter  milk.  The  itema  are  utimeiHi. 
weak,  soft,  aa  thick  as  the  finger ;  whra  old  cinenoai,  vbn 
young  green.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  obtuse,  or  acote ;  no- 
aeeouB,  entire,  altwnate,  stalked,  distichous,  wb«a  jsnf 
downy  on  each  side,  and  wavy  at  the  edges,  becoains  ^  iM 
quite  smooth  and  flat.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  ibort,  ii» 
tered  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Involncnilip- 
per-^haped,  bri^t-red  with  a  green  back.  The  practitiooen 
of  Coraifoa  give  a  decoction  oithe  whole  plant,  apeaiiijd 
the  stem,  aa  the  ordinary  beverage,  and  in  lugs  doM  a 
some  disBSSflSi   The  root  is  emetie> 

PEEL,  SIB  ROBERT,  the  second  banmet  of  thesiBi, 
was  bom  on  the  6th  of  Febnuur,  1788,  near  Burr  in  laao- 
shire,  the  eldest  son  and  third  child  of  the  fint  Sir  Robot  M 
Ha  was  educated  first  at  Harrow  school,  whers  he  had  U'' 
Byron  for  his  clasa-fellow,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  ChnitL 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1808.  Both  at  icbooi 
and  at  the  oniversitv  he  was  diatingDished  by  his  tslenU^b 
stndioosness,  and  the  solid  perseverance  of  bis  chinctir; 
and,  on  qftitting  the  university  he  took  what  wu  tbeo(ib 
modem  examination  system  having  been  but  recently  iaur 
duced)  the  unprecedented  honour  of  a  double  finu<li»- 
i.  e.  «  panmonnt  exedlenee  both  in  clasaics  and  is  au^ 
maties.  He  had  scaicely  left  ooll^  when,  in  1609,  tf  tb 
age  of  twen^-«nehewas  returned  to  the  House  of  Comm 
aa  membn  for  Cuhel.  Hit  father  had  destined  him  An 
political  career,  and  from  the  time  of  his  fint  eatrasMiib 
Parliament  he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  absolnta  ioitf^ 
enee  by  an  allowance  ont  of  hia  f«ther*a  income  cqui  ii 
amount  to  the  fortune  of  many  a  nobleman. 

On  entering  Parliament  Mr.  Feel  attached  himself  to  ^ 
Tory  par^,  to  which  his  father  already  belonged.  Perccri 
was  then  prime  minister,  and  Canning  and  Castlereacli  «w 
his  most  powerful  coadjutors ;  while  on  the  Whig  bcsde 
sat  Sheridan,  Tiemey,  Whitbread,  Homer,  Brooghani,  > 
milly,  and  Sir  Frances  Bordett.  The  elder  Peel  hid  Diir 
no  secrat  of  the  great  expectations  he  entertained  of  hit  m' 
anorasB  in  Parliament ;  and  tha  vonng  man's  fint  ite^  > 
the  walk  of  life  for  which  he  had  been  confiNsed^  tnuK 
were  looked  at  with  much  interest  and  with  some  joM 
But  Mr.  Peel  was  prudent,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  laMor' 
himself  against  the  established  oraton  of  the  Hou«. 
first  speech  of  any  length  was  in  January,  1810,  wka  k 
aeconded  the  address  at  the  opraiing  of  the  session.  1^ 
Bubseqaent  votes  and  speeches  gained  him  the  repntaiiosa 
a  steady  and  able  young  man,  from  whom  much  mi^t  v 
expected ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  weight  which  1m  t* 
sealed  as  the  son  of  a  man  of  so  much  commercial  ioflBeoR. 
led  to  hii  appointment,  in  1811,  to  the  office  of  niula- 
secretary  for  the  colonies.  It  was  the  time  of  tfae  PeniBiali' 
War,  and  of  the  great  struggle  with  N^wleon,  of  which  ^ 
war  formed  a  part ;  and  as  purely  col«ual  questions  van 
comparatively  small  importanoo  in  the  midst  of  cvmti  «■ " 
engrossing  a  nature,  Mr.  Peel  bad  not  many  <^>portaniti«  ^ 
displaying  his  powers  in  his  first  office,  whether  u  tn  adv- 
nistrator  or  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  Whatever  be  did  Ik*' 
ever  bnnight  him  a  clear  accesaion  <rf  parliamentary  repataboi. 

The  assawnation  of  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  Utb  of 
1818,  oecaaioned  tha  formatioa  of  a  new  Tory  ainuu?* 
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TIm  EaA  of  livarpod  becam  premier  witli  Lord  Cutlft' 
reigh  as  fneign  HcretUT,  Lord  Sutmonth  u  home  teeretOT, 
Lord  Eldon  u  chancellor,  and  others  of  the  seoion  of  the 
aanu  party  in  other  places  of  the  cabinet;  while  among  the 
ministers  oat  of  the  cabinet  were  Viacoant  Palmerston  as 
aecretaxy  at  war,  the  Dnke  of  Riehmond  as  lord-Uentmiaot  of 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Peel  aa  chief  secretaiy  for  Ireland.  The 
post  accepted  1^  Mr.  Peel  in  this  miniaby,  atatiocing  him  as 
It  did  in  the  midst  of  the  tei^ettaooa  sea  of  Irish  politic^ 
was  no  very  enviable  one.  The  Irish  agitatitm  connected 
with  the  onion  of  1600  had  not  yet  anbsided ;  the  agitation 
for  Catholic  emaneipatim  waa  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  Mr. 
OXTonnell  had  just  become  Uia  leader  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  was  singling  oot  objects  against  which  to  direct  the  fall 
force  of  the  popular  wraith.  Ae  jonng  secretaiy  for  Ireland 
was  identified  with  the  anti-CathoUc  policy  of  the  existing 
ministry;  he  was  udt-named  *Orange-Peel ;*  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  seemed  from  the  first  to  conceiTe  an  implacable 
hatred  to  him  personally.  After  Tarions  manifestations  frf 
this  animosity,  Mr.  O'Connell  in  May,  1816,  attacked  him  in 
one  ctf  his  pablic  speeches  in  terms  so  directly  insalting  that 
a  diallenge  was  the  consequence.  Some  delay  however  bar- 
ing ocenired  in  aettling  the  preliminaries,  the  dael  was  pre- 
Tented  by  the  interference  of  the  police.  It  became  more 
evident  afterwards  than  it  was  at  that  time  that,  thong^  Mr. 
Peel  oppoeed  'the  claims  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  hwiked  the  ministry  with  which  he  was  connected  in 
their  resiatance  to  those  elaima,  hia  notions  with  respect  to 
the  gorernment  of  Ireland  weie  by  no  meant  those  td  the 
cxumne  Orange  party.  "  From  his  first  entrancej"  am  one 
of  hia  biogmpbers,  "o^n  the  tDmnltoons  arena  of  Irish' 
politics  to  the  «d  of  his  Hfe,  he  wonld,  if  he  could,  have 
quenched  the  fiercer  polemics  that  consnmed  the  eoontry 
amid  their  fires,  in  the  cooler  element  of  practical  and  secular 
edocation ;  hot  this  was  far  beyond  hia  power.  Hia  eneoa- 
ragement  of  schools,  where  the  strife  of  religions  proselytism 
might  be  merged  in  the  soberer  pnrsoits  of  ordinary  mental 
eoltnre,  was  only  attribnted  to  Inkewarmnesa  by  one  party 
and  to  infidelity  by  the  other ;  and  by  the  diligence  alone 
with  which  he  soi^ht  to  remedy  the  mnltifotm  abases  and 
total  want  of  oider  which  existed  in  the  details  of  his  own 
office,  did  he  gain  credit  in  Ireland  with  either  party.  In  all 
else,  for  hu  own  party  he  was  too  temporising,  for  Uie  eman- 
cipationists too  exactii^.*'  To'  all  intenta  and  pmposes 
howerer  he  acted  eonautentiy  with  his  position  as  Iridi 
eeeretaiy  nnder  the  Liverpool  administmtion.  Not  only  did 
he  oppose  Mr.  Orattan's  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider 
tho  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  Febraaiy,  I8I3,  and  again  Sir 
HeiUT  ^Hmell's  motion  on  the  same  sabject  in  ISlfi,  but  his 
epeeches  en  both  these  occasions  were  tiie  ablest  that  he  had 
yet  delivered,  and  among  the  most  telling  on  that  side  of  the 
debate.  They  scarcely  ^pplad  with  the  question  on  the 
gronnd  of  essential  princiide,  but  strongly  and  skilfully  laid 
bold  of  the  points  of  real  practical  difficulty.  The  truth  is 
that  a  mind  so  thoroughly  cool,  English,  and  moderate  as 
that  of  Peel,  most  have  felt  itself  oot  of  its  element  when 
chargedt  in  a  sabordinata  capacity,  with  the  management  of 
Irish  afiira  at  a  time  of  aneh  heat  and  fnm.  Accordingly, 
as  som  as  an  opportniuty  oAred,  he  vacated  the  Iriah  seere- 
tatyship.  The  war  with  Napoleoo  I.  waa  at  an  end; 
Watenoo  had  brought  peace ;  Europe  had  been  re-arranged 
hy  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  and  the  Livetpool-Castiereagh 
ministry,  with  gradoally  increasing  unpopnlarity,  waa  ad- 
dressing  itself  to  the  home-questions  the  discussion  trf  which 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  hiatory  of  the  Regency.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affiuis  when  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,  hanog  retired  into  the  Upper  House  a^ 
jU>ni  Colchester,  and  a  vacaucy  having  in  eoneequenee 
occurred  in  the  representation  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Peel  was  elected  his  successor  (1818).  Mr.  Canning 
aspired  to  the  honour ;  but  the  influence  of  Lord  Eldon,  and 
tho  conrieticm  oBtert^ied  hf  tiie  xminaitj  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  Mr.  Peers  viewa  on  the  Roman  Catholie  qnestion,  detei^ 
luiaed  the  chmee.  Mr.  Pe^  then,  paatly  to  the  te^iet  and 
not  a  litUe  to  the  damage  of  the  govemnent,  already  br 
from  firm,  reaigned  his  post  without  accepting  another. 

From  IBIS  till  1822  Mr.  Peel  had  no  official  connection 
with  the  Liverpool-pastlereagh  ministry.  He  continued, 
however,  to  give  it  his  extra-official  support  in  all  measures 
of  .consequence.  It  was  during  this  period,  too,  that  by  the 
leading  part  he  took  in  the  pressing  currency  quntions  of  the 
day,  ho  laid  the  fonndation  of  his  snbasqoent  fame  as  a 
financier.   Ba  kod  already  ihoim  hia  lympatfay  with  tha 


views  of  what  was  then  called  the  Eeonomiat  party,  of 
which  Ur.  Homer  during  hia  lift  had  bem  the  head,  and  to 
whidi  the  Honse  about  tbis  time  received  a'powerfiu  aeees- 
sion  in  Mr.  Dsvid  Rtcardo ;  and  on  the  appointmrat  of  a 
Bank-Committee  in  February  1819,  to  eoasider  the  question 
of  a  resumption  of  cash  payments  and  otim  ^ed  question^ 
rendered  neeessaiy  by  the  commercial  distiessee  attending  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  (tf  peace,  Mr.  Peel,  then 
only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  appointed  chairman,  having 
among  his  colleagaes  Canning,  Ca^lereagfa,  Vanaittart,  Tier- 
ney,  UnakiBaon,  Frederick  Robinson,  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tou.  In  the  proceedings  of  tbis  committee  and  the  debates 
whidt  arose  out  of  them,  Mr.  Peel  displayed  his  ability  both 
as  a  speaker  and  as  a  man  of  bodnsMt  and  it  was  in  May 
1819  that,  in  moving  resolntions  involving  a  resumption  of 
cash-payments,  he  constituted  himsdf  the  dbampion,  to  naa 
his  own  words, of  "the  old,  the  vnlgar  doctrine,  as  soma 
called  it,  that  the  true  standard  of  value  conswad  in  a 
definite  quantity  of  gold  bullion."  "  Every  sound  writer  on 
the  subject,"  he  said, "  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  a 
certain  weight  of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impression  on  it 
denoting  it  to  be  of  that  certain  weight,  and  of  a  certain 
fineness,  constituted  the  only  true,  intelligible,  and  adequate 
standard  of  v^ne."  Though  these  views  were  carried  into 
effect  by  parliament,  there  were  not  wanting  members  who 
demurred  to  them ;  and  among  these  was  Mr.  Peel's  father, 
Sir  Robert.  Bendes  thia  currency  question,  the  farther  his- 
torv  of  whidi  wa  need  not  trace,  Mr.  Peel  in  the  same  year 
took  part  with  the  Lbmpool  govnnmeat  in  their  oppoJtiim 
to  the  then  revived  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Befivm.  Ha 
approved  of  the  famous  'Six  Acts;*  and^what  waa  long 
afterwards  remembered  by  the  other  party  to  his  discredit- 
he  defended,  with  a  vigour  all  the  more  remarkable  that  ha 
was  not  called  upon  to  exhibit  it  by  any  official  connection 
with  government,  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy  in  the  so- 
called  '  Manchester  massacre '  of  August  1819.  He  kept 
aloof  however,  with  studious  caution,  from  the  ministerial 
proceeding^  in  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline,  whidi  followed 
the  demise  of  George  ill.  and  the  accession  of  Geoige  IV.  to 
the  throne  (January  29, 18S0),  and  which  were  terminated 
by  the  queen's  death  io  Angnst,  18S1,  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  storm  of  matrimonial  politics  that  Mr.  Peel  himself 
manriad.  His  wife  ma  Julia,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
General  Sir  John  Floyd,  Bait.  The  marriage  took  phwe  oo 
fheSthof  June,  1880. 

George  IV.  having  retained  the  l&terpatA  ministry  in 
office,  Mr.  Peel  was  induced  again  to  become  a  member  of  it. 
In  January,  1822,  he  took  office  as  secretary  of  state  for  tlw 
home  department  A  forther  modification  of  the  ministry 
was  caused  by  the  suicide,  in  August,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,^ 
whom  Mr.  Cuining  succeeded  in  the  foreign  secretaryship. 
Till  the  fatal  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  (April,  1827)  broke 
up  this  ministry,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel  continued  to  be 
the  most  prominent  and  active  membeia  of  it — agreeing 
sufficientiy  to  co-operate,  but  having  at  the  same  time 
certain  differences.  While  Mr.  Canning  was  liberalising  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  oontftiy,  Mr.  Peel  was  busy  with  new 
forms  of  the  enrrency-qnestion  peculiar  to  a  time  of  unusual 
commercial  distress  and  panic.  While  Mr.  Canning  was 
fovonrable  to  a  conaidentwn  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claima, 
Mr.  Peel,  as  before,  opposed  them,  though  with  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  opposition  could  not  be  long  continued. 
Both  remained  miposed  to  parliamentary  reform.  Prior 
to  the  time  of  Lord  LiverpooVs  resignation  his  ministry 
was  broken  into  two  parties — the  Old  Tory  or  Eldon-Peel 
party  who  stood  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
and  of  whom  Mr.  Peel  was  the  active  leader ;  and  the 
more  liberal  party,  who,  with  €aimii^  as  their  leader, 
were  approxipiating  to  the  Whigs.  The  question,  on 
Lord  Liverpool's  retirement,  waa  whether  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  nobleman  <tf  high  laok  and  influence,  aneh  as  the 
Buke  of  Wellington,  to  sBceeed  him,  tha  two  parties  could 
be  held  together,  or  iriiether  a  Hew  ministry  should  bo 
formed  of  which  Canning  should  be  the  head.  The  second 
waa  the  alternative  which  actoallv  came  to  psbs.  The  king, 
thou^  personally  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  em- 
powered Mr.Caiming  to  form  a  ministry  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholie  question  should  be  an  open  one,  but  which  iJiould 
be  pledged  to  renst  parliamentary  reform  or  any  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Act.  In  this  ministry,  the  for- 
mation of  ^ich  was  regarded  as  a  new  epoch  in  the  political 
hiatoiy  of  the  oountry,  and  was  accordiDgly  welcomed  hj 
Bmy  of  tha  laadittg  Whigs,  Mr.  Canmng  held  the  Chancel- 
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lonhip  of  the  ExeheQatr  together  villi  the  fmmm'n  nnial 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasaiy ;  and  the  b]«iilu  in  the 
ftdmtDistration  caased  by  the  Becesuon  of  I.ord  Etdon,  Mr. 
Teel,  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melville,  and  others, 
were  filled  ap  by  tbe  selection  of  men  willing  to  act  along 
with  Mr.  Canning — among  whom  was  Mr.  Robinson  (now 
created  Lord  Goderich)  as  Cotomal  Sectetanr,  and  Sir  John 
Copley  (now  Lord  Lyndharst)  as  Lord  ChucaUet  (April 
18S7).  [Cahhino,  Geobob.] 

On  Mr.  Canning's  death  (Ang.  8,  1827),  his  anomalooa 
ministiy,  bo  delicately  poised  between  the  Tories  and  tbe 
Whigs,  was  continued  for  a  few  months  by  Lord  Goderich  j 
bat  on  his  resignation,  in  Janoaiy  1828,  a  new  ministry  was 
loimed  of  the  old  Tory  constrnctun,  with  the  important  snd 
^gnifieant  exception,  that  Lord  Eldon  was  not  ze-instated  in 
the  chancellordup,  bat  Lord  Lyndhotst  emitinaed  in  it.  The 
following  was  the  compositioo  of  the  cabinet  of  this  memor- 
able administration,  which,  from  tbe  names  of  its  two  chtefi^ 
is  now  Qsaally  called  the  Wellington-Peel  Admimstration  >— 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  ;  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goolbam ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Loi^ 
Lyndhnrst;  President  of  the  Cooncil,  Earl  Bathnrst ;  Lwd 
PHtt  Seal,  liord  Ellenboroogb ;  Foreign  Seeretary,  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Hnskisson  j  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Peel ;  Master  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Herries ;  Pre- 
sident of  the  India  Board,  Lord  Melville ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Grant ;  Secretaiy  at  War,  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  The  ministiy  was  afterwards,  modified  by  the  se- 
cesnon  of  Mr.  KoskissoB.  Its  great  aei  waa  the  passiqg  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Rdief  Bill—*  meaaaie  tin  en^ial  ne- 
cessity of  which  Mr.  Feel  had  been  prepand  fac}  which  vas 
now  Dressed  to  an^  issno  by  the  orerwhelnlng  inflaence  of 
the  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  aa  shown  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons  for  the  eonnty  of 
Clare,  and  which  the  ministiy  determined  aa  as  soon  aa  the 
king  had  dren  his  reluctant  consent.  On  the  Sth  of  March 
1829,  Mr.  Peel — who  had  in  tbe  meintime  been  rejected  by 
the  Universi^  of  Oxford  in  favonr  of  Sir  Harry  Ing^s,  whose 
anti-Roman-CathoUc  principles  recommended  him — btoDght 
forward  tbe  Relief  Bill  in  the  Commons,  as  member  for  the 
close  borough  of  Westbniy.  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  not  only  powerful  at  the  time,  bnt  is  interesting  now  as 
revealing  what  may  be  called  the  cardinal  principle  of  Mr. 
Peel*i  career  as  a  statesman.  "  We  are  pbced,"  h«  said, 
*'  in  a  position  inirtudi  we  eandotnmain.  We  cannot  eon- 
tinne  stationary.  There  ia  an  evil  in  divided  eabineta  and 
distracted  coondla  which  cannot  be  longn  tolerated.  .... 
Supposing  this  to  be  established;  and  snppoidng  it  to  be  con- 
ceded that  a  anited  government  most  be  fonned,  in  the  next 
place  I  say  that  govemment  most  ehooae  one  of  two  courses. 
They  must  advance  or  they  most  neede.  They  must  grant 
further  political  prtvilegoi  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  they 
must  retract  those  already  given.  ....  I  am  asked  what 
new  light  has  broken  in  apon  me  1  Why  I  see  a  necessity 
for  concession  now  which  was  not  evident  befon  1  The 
same  events,  I  am  told,  have  happened  before,  and  thereftnre 
the  same  consequences  ought  to  follow  I  Is  this  the  fsct  1 
Are  events  in  politics  like  equal  quantities  in  numbm  or 
mathematid,  always  the  aame  1  Are  th^,  like  the  gre^ 
abstract  truths  of  morality,  eternal  and  invariable  in  their 
application  I  May  not  the  reeorrenoe— the  continned  recur- 
rence—of the  very  same  event  totally  alter  its  diaracter,  at 
least  its  practical  resnlts  1 "  Mr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  spoke 
out,  as  a  statesman,  the  general  sense  of  the  nation ;  aucf  the 
Emancipation  Act,  after  running  the  ganntlet  of  the  Upper 
House,  became  law.  Besides  this  great  measore,  Mr.  Peel, 
AS  Home  Secretary,  introduced  other  measures,  including  the 
New  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  which  provided  London  with 
its  efficient  body  of  '  Peelers,'  Bubjoct  to  the  Home  Office,  in 
lieu  of^  the  old  *  Charlies.'  Questions  of  cnrwcy  also  ooon- 
pied  him  duringthis  administration. 

Thongh  the  Wellington-Peel  govetnment  had  yielded  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  questiim,  they  were  not  prepared 
to  yield  on  the  great  constitutional  anenion  of  Farlianumtaiy 
Reform.  When  in  Febroary  1830,  IkwI  John  RnsseUoMTed 
the  qoMtum  of  disfranchising  one  or  two  eormpt  MDall 
boFon^  and  tzansfening  the  representation  to  som«  of  the 
large  cornmercial  towns  then  usr^reseated,  Mr.  Feel  opposed 
the  motion,  "  because  it  introduced  a  principle  into  the 
system  of  representation— that  of  mere  numbers— which  he 
said  was  the  ultra-democratic  principle,  and  with  which  the 
monarchical  srindpls  could  not  long  co- 
exist." The  death  of  Oeoige  IV.  howerer  (Jane  26;  1830), 


and  the  aeeusion  of  William  IV.,  followed  as  it  tu  bf  a 
immedi^  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  a  geueial  dtdioi 
(not  to  apeak  of  tbe  concuirent  influence  of  ths  French  St- 
volution  of  July),  rendered  the  continued  rsfiual  of  Paihi- 
mentaiy  Reform  impossible.  After  the  re-assembling  of  Par- 
liament on  the  2nd  of  November  1830,  the  Dake  again  rept- 
diated  reform  absolutely ;  but  Mr.  Peel's  lan^nige,  tlm^ 
also  native,  was  more  guarded.  Anudst  violent  aait- 
ment,  the  mintstera  resigned ;  and  a  Reform  miaiitry—tb 
first  Whig  ministry  since  1807— was  constituted  tlw  wot 
month  under  the  premiership  of  Earl  Grey.  Lprd  fooo^ 
became  Lord  Chuicellor ;  Lord  Palmerston,  Fonigs  Seat- 
iary  ;  the  Marqoia  of  Lansdowne,  Pnsidei^  of  the  Cositdl; 
Lord  John  Rfinellt  Pavmaster  of  the  Forces ;  Lo^  AltlHrp^ 
Chancellorof  the  Exchequer ;  and  Mr.  Peal  wis  weaeial 
in  the  Home  seerBtaiydtip  by  Lord  Melboome.  It  nut 
this  juncture  that  the  ^ath  of  Mr.  Peel^  lather  innd  hia 
to  the  baronetcy  and  the  estates. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  ^  Robert  Peel  was  now  a 
open  opposition.  He  opposed  with  great  determinaUoatlK 
Wbig  swiemes  of  reform,  but  in  such  a  mannti  as  to  imli- 
cate  nis  private  conviction,  from  an  observation  of  pnblic 
opinion,  that  some  change  in  the  representative  gjiAm  n 
inevitable.  Hia  condnct  in  fiwt,  during  the  whale  of  tbe 
Reform  Bill  crisis,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  retail 
He  declined  at  the  last  moment  to  join  with  the  Dslief 
Wellington  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  to  npem4 
that  of  Earl  Oi«y.  The  Duke  of  Wellii^on  witbdmr  lui 
opposition :  on  the  4th  of  June  1833  the  Reform  M  fmi 
toe  Lords,  and  three  days  afterwards  it  vras  law.  In  JaaBsr 
1833  Uie  first  xsfotmed  Parliament  met  Sir  Robert  hd 
was  returned  for  Tamworth,  which  he  c<mtinaed  to  nfatai 
daring  the  raat  of  bis  life. 

Acquiescing  in  the  nev  state  of  things,  asd  abandomog 
idea  of  abrogating  the  constitutional  diange  which  Bad  oc- 
curred, it  was  now  Sir  Robert's  um  to  ograauie,  vbat  tic 
called  a  *  Conservative  *  party,  as  distinct  either  from  (hi 
the  Whigs,  or  that  of  the  inveterate  Tories.  Soppoittd  ii 
this  aim  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others,  wnoH  vicn 
took  the  same  shape,  he  acted  as  a  vigilant,  but  not  faciiKs 
critic  of  the  various  important  measures  introduced  by 
Whigs  into  the  Reformed  Parliament ;  first,  under  the  pn- 
mieruiip  of  Earl  Grey  ;  and,  next,  under  that  of  Lonl  U)!- 
boumo.  Ht  gave  his  support  to  the  Irish  Coeroon  fiiU;  l» 
advocated  the  abolition  of  negro  shmty  in  the  wdoiMiUt 
advised  great  caution  in  the  practical  staps  for  canjiog  i: 
into  effect  and  he  acted  a  eaatioos  part  in  thedebaieaca 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  but,  on  the  wboli, 
approved  of  that  momentoos  change.  These  messnrei  vat 
carried  while  Earl  Grey  was  still  premier;  bat  before  tk 
prorogation  of  Parliament  in  August,  183^  Lord  Giejr  H 
been  succeeded  by  Lord  Melboome,  with  Lord  Allhon  a 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  death  of  Un 
Althoro's  father.  Earl  Spencer,  in  November  1B34,  luTiV 
raised  him  to  the  Upper  House,  the  king,  to  the  mrpnH«i 
all,  availed  himself  of  tbe  ministerial  £^culty  thni  ooct- 
sioned  to  diamias  the  Whig  Mtnisteni  altoge'ther,  and  call  ^ 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  his  councils.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  iHm 
had  not  expected  any  sodi  event,  was  then  at  Rmw  ™ 
his  fanuly.  Being  sent  for,  however,  he  hastened  backb 
London,  where  be  arrived  on  the  9th  of  December;  w 
Duke,  who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  acted  provisionaltr* 
minister,  immediately  eonsolbsd  with  him.  anda  Conserrtfirt 
Ministry  was  amu^^  as  follows : — First  Lord  of 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer,  Sir  Robert  ?t^i 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhnrat ;  President  of  the  Cmd, 
Lord  Roaalyn  ;  Privy  Seal,  Lord  WharaclifTe ;  ForeittB  S«cn- 
tary,  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Homo  Secretary,  Mr.  Go^ 
bum  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen ;  First  Lord  of  tw 
Admiralty,  Earl  de  Grey ;  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  &r 
George  Murray;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Masto 
of  the  Mint.  Mr.  Alexander  Baring ;  President  of  ths  ladA 
Board,  Lord  Ellenborou^  ;  Paynuster  of  the  Foicei,  &i  ^ 
Knatchboll;  Seeretary  at  War,  Mr.  Hetrissj  flsCieUiyW 
Ireland,  Sir  Houy  Hardlnge. 

Sir  Reb«t  Peers  first  pnmienhmwu  hit  short.  Itbcoi 
in  December,  1834,  and  m  April  1836  it  was  at  an  aeod.  i*" 
assuming  office.  Sir  Robert,  in  a  lettarto  the  eleetoa  of  Tu^ 
worth,  lud  made  a  manifesto  of  the  intended  policy  of  tii 
Conservative  ministry.  "  With  r^vd  to  tbe  Reform  m. 
he  said,  "  1  vrill  now  r^eat  the  declaration  whidi  I  f^* 
when  1  entsred  the  Hmise  of  Comuona  aa  a  iMmbM  «  tt« 
Reformed  Pkrliament,  that  I  connder  the  Refam  fiill  s&i>» 
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and  iirerocable  i^tlemeiit  of  a  great  eouititntional  qaM- 
tioQ — a  settlement  'which  no  friend  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  this  country  would  attempt  to  diBtorb,  either  by  indirect  or 
insidious  means."  Proceeding  on  this  as  a  fixed  principle, 
the  new  ministry  was  to  govern  the  coantry  iQ  a  Con- 
serrative  spirit,  bat  with  a  readiness  to  carry  into  effect 
certain  minor  domestic  reforms  which  were  indicated.  This 
policy,  however,  while  perhaps  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
remnant  of  the  old  ToriC^  wai  eertsinly  not  satisfu^iy  to 
the  coDDtry  at  laiige.  The  Reform  BUI  had  not,  indeed,  pro- 
duced all  the  results  that  the  more  eager  had  anticipated; 
the  Whigs  bad  not,  in  all  respects,  come  op  to  the  mark  of 
popular  expectation,  and  the  disappointment  had  b^g;nii  to 
8bow  itself  among  the  Radical  party,  who  criticised  the 
Whigs  severely  and  were  bent  on  carrying  farther  constitu- 
tional changes.  Still,  the  re-action  against  Whig  rule  w^s 
not  such  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "Conservative  ministiy 
could  stand  its  gronnd.  This  was  shown  by  the  result  of 
the  elections  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Parliament — 
a  dissoluiion  thought  necessary  by  Sir  Robert  himself.  As 
soon  as  the  new  Parliament  met,  government  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  316  votes  to  306  on  the  election  of  a 
speaker — Mr.  Abercromby,  the  nominee  of  the  Whigs  (now 
Lord  Dunfermline),  being  chosen  instead  of  the  former 
speaker.  Sir  Charles  Sutton.  This  was  or  the  19th  of  February 
163S ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  government  was 
again  beaten  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  seven,  on  a 
motion  by  Lord  Morpeth  fa-  an  amenunent  on  the  addiess. 
Sir  Robert's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  able. 
Singlbg  out  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
him  arose  from  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  O'ConneU  and  the 
Irish  members  with  the  Whigs,  he  animadverted  in  cntting 
terms  on  this  conjonction,  seeing  tiiat  in  point  of  fact  the 
Irish  party  and  the  Radicals  had  heen  far  more  unMendly  to 
tlie  defunct  Whig  ministry  than  he  and  the  Conservatives  had 
been,  and  seeing  also  that  even  now  the  Whigs  did  not  pledge 
themselves,  any  more  than  he  did,  to  the  Ballot,  the  exclu- 
sion of  bishops  from  the  Honse  of  Lords,  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  or  any  other  of  those  measures  upon  which  the 
Radicals  bad  split  with  the  Whigs,  fbe  gist  of  his  argu- 
ment was,  that  ■  Whig  ministiy  could  not  really  be  a  wdt 
more  innorative  than  tus  own  would  be.  The  answer  to  this 
^ven  at  the  time,  says  Mr.  DouUeday,  was  "that  the  Whim 
would  be  more  *  squeezable '  than  the  Conservatives ; "  and, 
accordingly,  though  Sir  Robert  remained  in  office,  sbowing 
wonderful  patience  and  wonderful  practical  talent,  till  April, 
he  was  then  defeated  by  so  considerable  a  majority,  u  a 
skilfully  fjramed  series  <»  motiona  of  Lord  John  Rosseirs, 
relative  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church,  that  he  bad 
no  option  bat  to  r^gn  (April  8,  1636).  Lord  Melbourne 
waa  a^in  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Whig  administration, 
consisting  of  nearly  the  same  men  who  had  been  in  office 
four  months  before,  the  chief  exception  being  that  in  the 
interim  the  famous  rupture  had  taken  place  between  the 
Whigs  and  Lord  Brougham,  so  tliat  the  chancellorship  was 
given  not  to  him  but  to  Lord  Cottenham.  Iiord  John  BoMell 
became  home  aeeretaty. 

The  second  Melbonme  adminiitnlioii  lasted  thronghont 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  (who  died  June  SO, 
1637)  and  during  nearly  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Tictoria.  During  those  six  years  (1635-1841)  Uioi^  many 
questions  were  agitated,  their  chief  snceess  was  in  the 
Mtinicipal  Boform  Bill,  passed  during  the  first  year.  From 
1836  to  1639  they  were  able  to  do  little,  and,  robbed  of  tlieir 
strength  as  they  were  by  the  growth  of  the  more  extreme 

Erty  and  of  the  party  who  desired  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
>W8,  they  were  becoming  more  aod'^more  mipopular.  At 
last  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  popularity  had  been  m  proportion 
increasing,  and  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  acting  as  a 
critic  of  their  measures,  and  husbanding  his  own  strength, 
oppoMd  their  bill  fox  suspending  the  constitution  of  the 
Calony  of  Jamaiai;  and  the  majority  for  nunisters  was  le 
small,  the  numbers  being  294  against  S69,  that  the  Whiga 
xesigned  on  the  following  day  (May  7, 183^,  aod  Sir  Robert 
was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  nunistiy.  la  this  he  &iled, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  consent  to  the  removal 
of  soma  ladies  of  her  household,  whose  connection  with 
the  Whig  party  Sir  Robert  deemed  inconsistent  with  their 
holding  official  place  under  a  Conservative  goyemmeut.  The 
Whigs  accordingly  resnmed  office,  and  kept  it  for  more  than 
two  years  longer— weakened,  as  before,  by  the  pressure  upon 
them  of  Mr.  O'Connell'a  party,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
I«eagaa  oa  the  one  hand,  tad  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ud  hie 


well-drilled  Conservatives  on  the  otJm.  A  geoml  election 
in  1841,  instead  of  giving  them  fresh  strengUi,  so  increased 
the  force  of  the  Conservatives,  that,  immediately  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  pariiament  Sir  Robert  had  a  majority 
of  360  against  269  in  the  Commons  oi^  a  motion  for  an 
amendment  to  the  address  so  framed  as  to  involve  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  ip  the  policy  of  ministers,  more  espe- 
cially tbeir  financial  policy  and  their  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Com  Laws  (Aijg.  27,  1841).  Three  days  after- 
wards Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  resigned^  an^  Sir 
Robert  Feel  was  once  mope  premier. 

The  new  Conservative  cabinet  connsted  of  the  following 
members:— Fint  Lord  of  the  Treasary,  ffir  Robert  Peel; 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhnrst ;  FVoudent  of  Uie  CooncU, 
Lord  Whftniclifl:e  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Had- 
dington ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham  ;  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley ;  President 
of  the  India  Board,  Lord  EUenborough ;  Secretary  at  War, 
Sir  Henry  Harding* ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Earl  of  Ripon  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulburn ; 
Paymaster-General,  Sir  Edw»rd  Knatcbbull.  Among  the 
ministers  not  in  the  cabinet,  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  At  the  head  of  this 
ministiy,  and  with  the  command  of  a  working  majority  of 
about  a  hundred  in  the  Houae  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert 
entered  on  the  greatest  period  of  his  political  career.  Tlw 
history  of  his  ministry  from  Angnst.  1841  to  July  1846  ie 
full  of  interest.  Having  committed  himself  to  no  ^nffnTte 
line  of  policy,  except  m  his  preference  for  a  iliding^^cale 
of  com  duties  over  a  fixed  duty,  and  such  other  genersl 
avowals,  the  countiy,  on  his  accession  to  office,  was  left  to 
form  its  own  auguries  and  anticipations.  Nor  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session  of  1641  would  he  bring  forward 
any  explicit  statement  of  intended  meaanrea— resolved  as 
he  was  to  mature  them  during  the  prorogation.  On  the  re- 
assembling of  parliament  in  February  164S,  he  was  pre- 
pared with  his  measures.  They  were  of  a  bold  aiod  com- 
prehensive character.  First,  in  the  matter  of  the  Com 
Laws,  he  propwed  bis  famous  slidlog-scale  (Feb.  9, 1842), 
according  to  which  the  duty  on  foreign  com,  commencing  in 
the  case  of  wheat  at  SOt,  per  qnarter  when  vheat  was  at 
50f.,  should  gradualhr  dimmish,  as  the  price  roee,— hecoa- 
ing,  for  example,  17#.  when  wheat  was  at  66t.,  12a.  when 
wheat  wu  at  60r.,  8t.  when  wheat  was  at  eSt^  Bg. 
when  wheat  was  at  70>»and  only  U,  vhen  wheat  shotdd 
he  at  731.  or  upwards.  There  was  a  corresponding  scale  for 
oats  and  another  for  barley.  The  measure,  displeasing  as  it 
was  on  various  grounds  to  various  parties— to  the  Whigs,  be- 
cause they  had  declared  for  a  fixed  duty,  to  the  AoU-Cora 
Law  League,  because  they  desired  a  totsl  repeal,  and  to 
many  of  the  landed  proprietors,  because  they  disliked  any 
relaxation  of  protection — roused  much  discussion ;  hut  after 
several  motions  against  it  on  different  principles  had  been 
rejected,  it  became  law.  Next  came  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  means  of  repairing  the  deficit  which  had  t>een 

faing  on  in  the  revenue,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  total  for  the 
ve  years  ending  Aj^  5,  1S4S,  was  7,502,636t.,  while  for 
the  year  1843-43,  it  was  calcuhUed  by  anticipation  at 
2,67O,000&  On  this  head,  says  Mr.  Doubleda/.  Sir  Robert 
argued  "  that  the  maximum  v  indirect  taxation  was  then 
reached,  and  that  to  accumul^  the  already  unbearable  load 
of  imposts  upon  the  necessaries  or  even  the  loxnries  of 
life  would  be  ruinous  es  well  as  futile.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  was  that  nothing  but  a  direct  tax  upon  income 
could  be  relied  upon  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  in  the  exchequer.* 
Accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  levy  for  three  years  an  income- 
tax  of  seveopence  in  the  pound,  or  nearl;^  three  per  cent. 
This  alsoj  in  spite  of  opiwsition,  was  earned.  Then  came 
the  reversion  of  the  tanf^  by  which  the  premier  abandoned 
the  duties  on  a  great  TaneW  al  minor  fitraua  commodities 
such  at  drug!  and  dye-wooda ;  and  diminished  the  pxohibir 
toiy  duties  on  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  salted  meat,  butter,  egg^ 
cheese,  and  lard.  Tnoogh  the  new  tariff  was  also  earned, 
it  caused  dissension  between  Sir  Robert  ^ntl  mai^  of  his 
Protectionist  supporters  ;  the  more  so  that,  ui  the  course  at 
the  debates  apon  it,  it  distinctly  appeared  that  he  waa  a  con- 
vert to  the  theory  of  free-trade.  "  I  believe,"  be  said  in 
his  speech  on  the  tariff,  "  that  on  the  general  principle  of 
firee-trade,  there  is  now  no  great  difference  of  opinion,  and 
that  idl  agree  in  the  generaf  rule  that '  we  should  purchase 
in  the  cheapest  mamt  and  sell  in  the  dearest.* "  This 
statement  draw  xwturoua  cheeza  from  the  ecoRomists  and 
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omwiitiim  geaenlly ;  and  thoa^  Sir  Bobert  went  on  to  nj, 
tut  he  denned  com  and  ni^  exceptional  easee,  the  nlteiior 
tendency  was  evident.  With  the  exception  of  aome  debates 
on  the  poor-law^  and  some  on  foreign  policy  in  leliBTence  to 
Fnnee,  Spain,  America,  and  China,  the  foregoing  measnree 
of  taxation  and  finance  engrossed  the  parliament  of  1S4S. 
The  most  important  eTenta  of  1843  were  extra-parliamen- 
tary. The  permission  of  the  disroption  of  the  Scottish 
established  C^nrch  in  May  1643  has  been  accounted  by  some 
a  strange  over>igbt  of  a  ministry  conatmcted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  eonserratism,  aiid  has  been  attributed  to  &lse  or 
inaofficient  information  on  the  part  of  government.  The 
contest  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  was  then  agitating  Ireland 
to  Urn  rexge  of  xsvolntion  by  monitei^ineetingB  and  the 
organised  action  of  aa  usociation  vhich  had  '  repeal '  for 
ita  motto,  occnpied  a  greater  share  of  the  energies  of  the 
goremment.  For  a  time  ffirRober^  confident,  as  it  aftar- 
wuda  apporedi  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  himself  did  not  mean 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  length,  allowed  htm  to  proceed  with- 
out check ;  bnt  at  length  (October  1644)  the  government 
took  their  messnies,  the  Clontarf  meeting  was  forbidden, 
and  Mr.  O'Connell,  his  son  John,  and  seven  of  their  asso- 
eiatea,  were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  sedition, 
and,  being  tried,  were  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisoimient. 
From  that  moment,  althooeh  the  sentence  was  reversed  on 
appeal  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  virtoally 
crashed ;  he  was  never  able  ag&in  to  be  what  he  had  been. 

The  year  1844,  with  ita  Buking  Act,  and  ita  extraordi- 
nary Actirity  in  lulways,  had  passed  awsy;  and  1840 
opened  with  every  ontvrard  show  of  prosperity.  The  par- 
liamentazy  session  of  that  year  was  comparatively  easri 
the  i«neinQ  of  the  income-tax  for  three  years  longer,  the 
angmentaUon  of  the  Msynooth  giant,  and  the  proposal  for 
erecting  six  new  Irish  colleges,  open  to  all  sects,  were  car- 
ried by  government ;  and  thongh  the  Anti-Com-Law  League, 
represented  in  the  House  by  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright 
were  making  way,  and  were  gaining  over  the  Whigs,  the 
stability  of  ue  existing  administraUon  was  not  materially 
affected.  Bnt  the  events  of  the  long  recess  of  164fi  were  of 
n  kind  to  disturb  all  existing  arrangements  and  all  ordinary 
calculations.  The  potato  rot,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  dread- 
ful famine  in  Irelud,  rendered  it  ahaolutel;^  neceuaiy  to 
come  to  some  ccmclnaion  on  the  great  question  which  the 
Auti-Com  Law  Leaf^  had  been  matniing;  Loid  John 
Russell  aononneed  thu  in  his  funons  letter  of  the  S2nd  of 
November,  written  from  Edinburgh,  to  the  elect<Hra  of  Lon- 
don. Sir  Robert  Peel  lost  no  time  in  declaring  to  his  col- 
leagues that  the  Com  Laws  must  be  totally  repealed/  In 
this  Lord  Stanley  and  others  would  not  go  along  with  him ; 
and  on  the  6Lh  of  December,  Sir  Robert  advisM  the  queen 
to  send  for  Lord  John  Russell.  Aa  Earl  Orey  refused  to 
join  with  Lord  John  in  attempting  to  form  a  cabinet,  Sir 
Bobert  was  recalled  after  a  few  days,  and  re-accepted  office 
at  the  head  of  his  ministrr  (Lord  Stanly  seceding)  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  repeaiii^  the  Com  Laws.  Accordingly, 
a  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  (Jan.  27, 1846), 
he  brought  out  a  new  tariff,  and  with  it  his  nropoeition  to 
modify  the  action  <tf  the  sUding'Scale  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  after  that  period  to  abolish  all  duties  on  com, 
exce^  the  nominal  one  of  a  shilling  per  quarter.  Vdiement 
debuea  followed,  in  whidi  Lord  Stuiley,  Lord  George 
BentawA:.  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  heads  of  a  new  Protec- 
tionist party,  attacked  Sir  Robert  with  eve^  weapon  of  sar- 
casm and  argument.  The  Duke  of  WeUington  however, 
and  other  Conservatives  of  great  weight,  remained  firm  to 
their  leader ;  and  the  repeal  was  carried.  Defeated  on  the 
Iriidi  Coercion  Bill,  only  a  few  hours  after  the  Tariff  Bill 
had  passed  the  Lords,  Sir  Robert  resigned  office  (Jane  SO, 
1646).  Before  doing  so  he  made  a  magnanimous  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  the  merit  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
was  more  due  to  Mr.  Cobden  than  to  himself,  or  to  any  other 
man  in  the  House.  Never  perhaps  was  a  minister  followed 
into  his  retirement  with  sucn  gmeal  apjdansea  as  followed 
Sir  Robert  PeeL 

8ir  Robert's  popnlarify  continued  unabated  during  the 
next  four  years.  Durinetwo  of  these  he  lent  a  general  and 
cordial  aopport  to  the  Whig  government  of  Lord  John  Rus* 
aell— •Toting  with  them  on  the  question  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  and  also  for  the  removal  <a  Jewish  disabilities.  The 
European  revolutionair  movements  of  1848-49  however, 
hroo^t  in  a  new  set  of  questions,  and  Sir  Robert  disagreed 
aeriously  with  the  fraeign  policy  of  Lord  Ftdmeraton.  Anti- 
cipations vers  general  d  us  speedy  retqra  to  power  when. 
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riding  np  Conatitution-hill  on  the  S9(h  of  June  1860  bs  urn 
thrown  from  his  hone,  and  injured  m  sevflidythitheditd 
on  the  Sod  of  July. 

This  is  not  the  plaee  for  any  attempt  to  miedate  Sb 
Robert's  character  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.  Ibny  isvinri 
of  his  career,  some  in  the  form  of  elaborate  laogrspuei,  hsn 
been  published  since  his  death — among  which  ms;  be  mes- 
tioned  <  The  Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Thonti 
Doubleday,'  S  vols.,  16fi6 ;  and  Bf.  Ouizot's  more  reetat 
biographical  tribute.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  from  hii  on 
papers,  referring  particularly  to  hia  conduct  in  the  Bomia 
Catholic  Emancipation  movement,  and  in  the  Com  U* 
Repeal  movement,  have  also  been  published  by  hii  Utmiy 
executors.  Almost  all  who  have  written  obent  hin  hm 
agreed  in  their  general  estimate  of  him  aa  a  nan  of  luih 
conseientiouaness,  and  of  a  species  of  iSa&ty  ijtaAMj 
&igliah  and  pecnliarly  fitting  him  for  the  work  which  M  t* 
him-— ability  not  of  the  speculative  or  philosophies],  bat  tl 
the  practical,  deliberate,  and  considerate  oida.  Hii 
tical  genius  consisted  in  perceiving  when  the  neeesnt;  Ik 
carrying  a  great  social  change  arose,  and  iu  diriKog  tbi 
parliamentary  meana  for  carrying  it.  As  the  leader  of  i 
party,  and  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  parliamentary  naugi- 
ment,  he  was  probably  unrivalled ;  the  House  of  Codussu 
waa  his  element ;  and  though  there  have  heengreatertnim 
there,  there  have  been  few  speskers  combining  such  digoit;, 
tact,  and  courtesy,  with  fine  powers  of  eloquence.  AM 
from  his  parliamentary  duties,  hia  chief  pleasure  leeiDtdia 
be  in  art  He  waa  a  noted  eoUeetor  of  uctnrss,  ud 
valuable  coUectiona  both  in  hia  town  manawn  and  at  Dnytoi 
manor.  He  was  gennoua  in  his  patronage  of  artiiti,  ud 
many  kind  and  munificent  actions  done  oy  him  mnlt\j 
have  come  to  light.  His  tastes  in  literature,  though  ht  U 
not  himself  i)nctise  authorship  except  in  coonectun  with 
practical  politics,  were  high  and  sebolu'ly,  and  more  vide  a 
their  ranee  than  might  have  been  suppoeed. 

Sir  Robert  left  five  sons — the  present  baronet,  Sax  Bobs: 
(bom  May  4, 1 822),  formerly  secretary  of  iMation  in  SwiUer- 
land,  and  in  18fi7  a  junior  lord  of  the  Aumralty,  ssd  «k> 
has  represented  Tamworth  in  parliament  ever  ance  in 
father's  death ;  Frederiok  (bom  1823)  who  also  sat  in  pi^ 
ment  for  some  years,  and  vras  imder-eecretary  of  the  colinia 
from  1861  to  1857,  vrith  a  abort  interraption;  Williaffl(bin 
1824)  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  has  greatly  dw- 
tingmahed  himself  iu  the  tirimean  war  and  in  ladis ;  Jtki 
FlOTd  (bom  1827)  an  t^cer  in  the  ScoU  Fusilier  (M; 
^thnr  Wellesley  (bora  1620).  Of  two  danefaten,  tsi 
married  (1841)  Viscount  Villiers,  eldest  eon  of  Ear!  3ta^\ 
the  (rther  married  (ISfiS)  the  Honourable  Mr.  Stooor. 

PEERS  OF  THE  REALM.  In  tiie  case  of  Urd  We» 
leydale,  to  whom  a  barony  had  been  granted  far  tkitemi 
hi*  natural  life,  it  was  held  (in  the  Session  of  1856-56),  tUt 
auch  a  ^rant  did  not  constitute  the  grantee  a  lord  of  Pi^ 
ment ;  in  other  words,  that  hereditaty  peerage  alone  entillt' 
the  holders  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

PEGU.  This  province  of  the  Birman  Empire  wsi  uwm 
to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  by  proebunatioa  of.tk 
Oovemor-XJeneral  of  India,  dated  June  SO,  1603. 

It  inelndes  the  following  districts 


BqnanHQM. 

San^oon  « 

9,800 

137,130 

BUMIB     ■  • 

.   .  8,800 

128,189 

Pronw  ^  • 

^ftOO 

lOO^M 

Henzadu  • 

2,200 

103,775 

^oenfDO  .  • 

.   .  S,9fi0 

Thsnwsddy  . 

.      •  l,8fiO 

M,i» 

Totil  . 

.   .  33,S00 

570,180 

FEKTOLITE.  [MmuLooT,  S.  1 .1 
PELARGONIC  ACID.   [CBEiiisTar,  S.  S.] 
PBLLICO,  SILVIO,  was  bom  in  178»,  at  SsIbbo.  « 
FiedmonL   His  father  waa  Onorato  Pellico,  of  a  rsipecwii* 
&mily,  and  in  good  drcnmstattces.   His  mtfthar  was  a  dbUi* 
of  Cumbeiy  in  Savoy,  vriio,  retaming  her  msidsB  ousr  n 
addition  to  that  of  Asr  hosband,  was  eallsd  La  Sfftn 
PeUico*Tonraiar.  They  had  six  dkiMiMb  Lnigissdw- 
aeffina  were  the  two  eldest;  Slrio  and  Roans,  t«risi,w- 
lowed;  Francesco  and  Marietta  wors  next  in  sneee'"''^  I 
Lni^  and  Silvio  were  educated  at  home  under  the  cire  «  i 
their  parenta.   Onorato  PeUico,  while  his  ehOdren 
young,  having  established  a  manufactory  for  winding 
Pinerolo,  resMed  there  some  time ;  but  removed  to  , 
vhera  he  vnw  apptrinted  to  a  ntqiStiMi  nnder  tfat  i 
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meiit.  There  Loigi  and  SiMo  we»  instnieted  in  Lfttin  and 
Greek,  and  other  branches  of  edncation,  bj  Don  MaoaTella, 
a  cldByman.  Onorsto  Pellico,  who  had  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  the  drama,  wrote  icenes  and  ahcnt  plays,  which  wen 
performed  by  Ids  children  and  others  of  a  similar  age,  on  a 
amall  stage  constmeted  in  his  house.  Loigi  afterwards  be- 
came a  dramatic  writer  as  well  as  Silvio. 

Silvio  Pellico's  twin-tister  Rouna,  who  is  described  as 
having  been  extremely  beantifol,  was  married  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  a  coosin  by  the  mother's'side,  who  was  prosper- 
onsl^  established  in  bosinesa  at  hyca  in  France ;  and  Signon 
PeUioo-Tofltnier,  with  her  am  Sinrio,  aeeonupai^  the  bride 
to  the  laiideiiee  of  her  hosband.  llie  mother  after  a  shnt 
stay  retmmed  home,  bat  Silvio  continned  to  ndde  with  his 
BiBt«r*s  hosband  during  foor  years.  While  at  Lyon  in  1807 
Ugo  Foseolo's  poem  *I  Sepolcri  *  ('  The  Tombs  *)  was  pab- 
liahed,  and  was  sent  to  him  by  hia  brother  Lnigi.  Ilie  read- 
ing of  it  excited  him  greatly,  and  stimnlated  him  to  the 
prosecntion  of  his  poetical  stadies.  Meantime  his  &ther  had 
obtained  a  aitnation  onder  the  minister  of  war  at  Milan,  and 
had  remored  to  that  city  with  his  family.  His  brother  Loigi 
was  seereta^  to  the  Mazqnia  CajEoara,  grand  eqoeny  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Silvio  Pellico  returned  from  France  In  1810,  and  vrent  to 
Milan,  where  be  becune  a  teacher  of  French  in  the  Collegio 
d^li  Orfani  Militari,  an  oceapation  which  required  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  day.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
his  poetical  stodiea  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Oennan  and 
£n^idi  langoaj^es.  He  beome  acquainted  with  Ugo  Fo»- 
etdo  and  Mmiu,  who  ware  men  at  Jfilan,  and  occawonally 
saw  I^denuHite,  who  rendad  at  Verona.  He  was  lor  atime 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Count  Briehe,  and  afterwarda  to  the  two 
sons  of  Count  Lnigi  Porro  Lambertenghi,  in  whose  mansion 
he  became  a  resident,  and  at  whose  assembliea  he  associated 
with  the  most  intellectoal  men  of  Italy,  and  with  many  dis- 
tingnisbed  foreigners,  among  whom  he  himself  mentions 
Madame  de  Stael,  Schl^el,  Davy,  Byron,  Hobhonse,  and 
Broogham.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  Onorato  Pellico 
returned  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  Torin,  where  he  had 
again  an  office  under  the  government-  Silvio  Pollieo  con- 
tinned  to  reside  at  Milan  with  Coont  Porro. 

Silvio  Pellico's  first  dramatic  production  was  the  tragedy 
of '  Laodamia,'  which  was  foUomd  by  hia  tragedy  of  '  Fian- 
ceaea  da  Bimini,'  founded  on  a  weU-known  passage  in  the 
Bth  auto  of  the  '  Inferno  *  of  Dante,  This  tragedy  was 
much  adnured,  was  acted  wHhsnat^duae  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  and  established  his  reputation  n  a  draioatio 
poet.  Byron  translated  it  into  Eiwiah  verse,  bat  did  not 
publish  it,  and  Pellico  translated  Byron's  'Manfred*  into 
Italian  prose.  He  was  desirooa  of  publishing  his  next 
tragedy, '  Eofemio  da  Messina ;  *  bat  so  many  passages  were 
objected  to  by  the  cen^rship  tiiat  he  sent  it  to  Turin,  where 
it  was  published  by  hia  father.  It  was  afterwards  pablished 
at  Milui,  bat  was  not  allowed  to  be  acted. '  In  1816  Silvio 
Pellico  was  the  chief  agent  in  establishing  a  periodical 
entitled  '  II  Conciliatore,*  of  which  he  became  the  secretary. 
It  wsB  mainly  of  a  literary  character,  and  Silvio  Pellico, 
Manzoni,  and  dmilar  literary  men,  were  the  chief  contri- 
bntors ;  bnt  it  was  of  too  liberal  a  tendency  to  bo  endured  by 
the  Austrian  govmunent,  and  waa  supprened. 

On  the  13tb  of  October  1820  Silvio  Pellico  wai  uiested, 
and  wis  ccHifined  in  the  prison  of  Santa  Bfargberita  at  Milan. 
Ua  seems  to  have  heeome  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
society  called  Carbonari,  but  does  not  say  so.  He  was  trans- 
ferred thence  to  a  prison  on  the  island  of  San  Michde,  near 
Venice;  and  while  there  waa  tried  at  Venice,  bond  guilty, 
and  coiulemned  to  death.  That  sentence  however  was  com- 
moted to  fifteen  years  of  *  earcere  doro.*  In  April  1822  he 
was  removed  to  the  prison  of  Spielberg,  nesr  the  oty  <^ 
Brunn,  in  Moravia.  Some  of  those  sent  to  this  prison  aw 
condemned  to  the  'earcere  duro'  (severe  imprisonment),- 
and  some  to  '  earcere  durissinio  '  (very  severe  imprisonment). 
Silvio  Pellico  says : — "  Those  condemned  to  '  earcere  dnro  * 
are  obliged  to  labour,  to  wear  chains  on  thnr  feet,  to  sleep 
on  bare  boards,  and  to  eat  the  poorest  food.  Thoae  con- 
demned to  'carom  dnxissuno*  an  chained  more  heavily,  and 
with  a  band  of  iron  round  the  waist,  the  diain  being  fiutened 
in  the  waU,  so  that  they  can  walk  only  just  by  toe  side  of 
tlte  boards  which  serve  them  for  a  bed.  Their  food  is  the 
aame,  though  the  law  says  only  bread  and  water."  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  imprisonment,  during  abont  eighteen 
months,  he  was  treated  with  indolgenee  by  his  jailer,  and 
read  th«  Bible,  Honer  in  Qmk,  Dante,  Petnicb,  Shak^ere^ 


fiyron,  Scott,  SchlDer,  G(»tfae,  and  other  inite»»  and  wu 
aUowed  some  paper,  and  pen  and  ink.  His  friendly  jailer 
having  been  removed  to  another  situation,  during  the  whola 
of  the  years  1824-SS-S6~27  his  imprisonment  was  excessivelj 
severe,  and  his  healtii  was  much  injured.  His  imprisonment 
was  atierwards  less  stringent,  and  on  tiie  let  of  August  1830 
he  received  the  announcement  that  he  was  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  This  piomise  was  so<m  afterwards  performed,  and 
he  retained  to  nis  parents  at  Turin.  In  1831  he  published 
the  account  of  his  impriaonmentt,  entitled  '  Le  MiePrigioni/ 
which  has  had  a  very  large  circulation,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  princi^  languages  of  Eorope.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  of  j^eat  simplicity,  with  mnch  apparent  tmtbfnl- 
iiBH,and  is  very  interesting.  In  183S  he  pnblidiedat  Turin 
'  Novo  Tr4;edie,*  whidi  were  *  Oismonda  da  Mandririo,* 
*LeonieiodaDertona,*and'Erodiade;*  and  in  the  same  yeat 
his  traoedy  of  '  Tommaso  More.*  Bis  mother  died  in  1837, 
his  father  in  1836,  and  his  brotinr  Loigi  in  1841.  In  1837 
appeared  his  *  0pm  Inedite,'  S  vols.  One  of  his  latest  works 
was  a  treiUise  in  prose, '  Dei  Doveri  degU  Uomini  *  (*  On  the 
Dalies  of  Men*).  Daring  his  later  Tears  Silvio  Pellieo  waa 
secretary  to  the  Maichesa  Barola,  and  he  died  at  her  villa  of 
Moncaelieri,  near  Turin,  Jannaty  1, 1864. 

PEN^ACE^,  a  small  natunl  order  of  Perigynooa 
Exogenous  Plants.  These  plants  are  shnibs  with  oppodto 
imbricated  exstipulated  leaver  The  flowers  are  apetalous, 
the  ovary  composed  of  foor  carpels,  the  calyx  tabular, 
lindley  places  this  order  in  his  m»«mTi^^l  alliancOj^d  points 
ontifanelatumBwithPrsfeaoMiandAiiiMaeML  TiwapeeieB 
are  mostly  nativaa  d  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hc^  A  viadd 
sweetish  uanaeouaguoHona, called  Sareoool,  is jvo^ieed  by 
various  species,  ^lis  snbstuioe  OMttains  apeenfiarpinciple 
called  Sareocollin,  which  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  Although  Dr.  Ijndley  has  named 
tbrae  pknts  Sarcocollads,  he  is  inclined  to  doubt,  vrith  End- 
licher,  if  this  order  really  ^odnces  Saroocol  at  all ;  and 
suggests  that  it  is  produced,  as  Sagapenum  and  Oalbanum, 
by  a  apedes  of  the  order  t7mbelli/erm.  The  genera  are 
Pantsa,  SareoeoUoy  and  Qatoloma.   There  are  31  species. 

PENISTONE.  [YoBXSHiRa.] 

PENNINE,  a  Mmeial  belongjng  to  the  Hydrous  Silicate 
of  Magnesia  series.  It  is  near  Chlorite,  and  oecnra  in  hcs- 
agonsl  tables.  It  is  found  in  the  Pennine  Alps. 

PENTACTiB,  a  sub-fiuniW  of  Solotikariadaj  a  funily  of 
^ModerMofd.  It  includes  the  genmaPioIiiHtffCbeMMrt^ 
and  Oauu. 

jpaolmiu  (Forbes)  haa  an  irregular  ovate  bodf  ,  aveoated 
with  five  rows  of  distant  suckers,  those  bdow  being  always 
bent;  tentacula  teni  dental  appaxatoa  short,  tmiuate;  bo 
gixsard. 

P.  bmit,  of  Forbea  and  Goodsir,  is  the  only  species.  It 
was  discovmd  in  the  Shetiand  seas,  adhering  te  the  stems 
of  LaainariOt  it  links  the  funily  of  Ptolida  with  PeiH 
taeUe.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of 'an  ovate  form, 
with  both  its  extremities  bent  npwards.  Ilie  body  is  pinkish- 
white,  with  minute  papilla.  The  tentacala  are  long,  pedi- 
ded,  and  digitete  at  tiie  extremity.  It  ia  slugpsh  in  ita 
movements,  bat  moves  its  tentacala  freely. 

Cuamaria  has  (he  body  i^;nlar,  more  or  less  pratangular, 
with  five  Iwgitndinal  rows  of  i^proximate  sodcers ;  ten 
tentacala;  duttal  appantoa  eunpoaed  of  nearly  aqnare 
plates. 

.  The  species  are  called  Sea-Cucumbers.  They  are  the  moat 
typical  of  the  Hotothtriadce,  and  their  popular  name  is  very 
expresttve  of  their  usual  form.  They  nave  all  of  them  the 
power  of  changing  thw  shape,  so  that  sometimes  they  are 
very  long,  and  others  are  oval  or  round.  They  asaally  live 
among  sea-weeds  or  in  mud,  and  are  supposed  to  seize  their 
prey  by  their  large  tentacala.  They  are  foond  very  generally 
throQchoat  the  seas  of  the  globe.  The  following  are  the 
Briti^  species  described  by  Professor  E.  ForbM  in  hia 
'  History  of  British  Star-Fishes ' 

C.  frondota  {Solotkuria  fnmdcea.  Gunner),  the  Great  Sefr* 
Cucumber.  It  haa  been  pxindpally  foond  m  the  cooata  of 
Scotland. 

CptmiaOu  {JBoMlama  pmUaOmt  HGUer),  tho  Angnlar 
Sea-Cucumber.  It  has  been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Devott- 
Ain  and  Dorsetshire,  and  is  found  in  the  seas  of  Fzanee  and 

Norway. 

C.  communii,  Common  Sea-Cucumber.  Great  nambers  of 
these  animals  have  been  observed  off  the  coast  of  Fifeshire, 
and  been  dredged  in  the  north  and  fonth  of  Ireland,  hy 
Mr.  W<  Tbompaon  and  Dr.  BalL  .  . 
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C.  fiuifamii,  the  Long  SearCnenmber.  Tliia  U  the  longeit 
jf      the  tpedes  In  proportion  to  ita  thickneu. 

Q.  kyaHnOt  the  Glass/  Sea-Cacumber.  It  ii  nmarluble 
for  its  hyiline  gluij  sppMiance.  It  inhabits  the  Shetland 


0.  DnmnoMdil.    Thh  ipedei  vai  named  altsr  Dr. 

Dnunnuoid,  who  disoorcrad  it  in  Belfiut  Bay. 

O.  Sj/tummati  is  named  after  Mr.  Hyndman,  who  dredged 
it  in  Bel W  Bay.  It  has  been  nnoe  tuep  in  large  mmben 
off  the  western  ceartof  Ireland. 

C./iicieola,  the  l^gle  Sea^cnmber.  It  has  been  foond 
in  the  GBietland  seas. 

Oemia  (Forbes  and  Goodsir)  has  the  body  re^alar,  cylin- 
drical, pentagonal,  with  five  rows  of  distant  ssckers  on  the 
angles  ;  tentacala  ten ;  dental  appanttna  very  short. 

Professor  E.  Forbes  describes  two  species  of  this  genu, 
which  he  rails,  on  seconni  of  its  size  as  compared  with  the 
Sea-Cucamber,  the  Sea-Oirkin.  The  two  British  species  are 
O.  braimeHg  and  O.  lactea,  distingaished  by  theii  colour,  the 
latter  being  milk-white,  the  former  brown. 

PEPSIN,  a  anbatanee  ibnnd  in  the  eastrie  acid  of  man 
and  the  lower  animals^  If  the  dandnlar  pmtiw  of  the 
itomach  ia  treated  with  extremely  mlnte  acids  a  snbitanee  ia 
thrown  down  from  the  fluid  bv  coirosiTe  anblimate,  whidi 
Schwann  first  called  Pepsin.  Wasmasn  afterwards  obtained 
pepiin  in  a  parer  form.  He  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner : — The  glandular  layer  in  the  stomach  of  the  pig, 
which  extends  chiefly  from  the  greater  cnrvature  towards 
the  cardia,  was  carefully  detached  and  washed,  without  being 
cnt  up,  then  digested  with  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of 
from  30"  to  3S*.  After  some  hours  the  fluid  was  pom«d 
away,  the  membrane  was  a^ain  washed  in  cold  water,  and 
then  digested  in  the  cold  with  about  six  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  repeatedly  washed,  til!  a  pntrid  odour  began  to 
be  developed.  The  filtered  fluid  was  transparent,  viscid,  and 
withoat  any  neaetum}  it  was  now  preci|>itated  with  acetate 
of  lead  or  eoiToaive  sublimate  ;  the  precipitate  was  carefully 
waahed  and  decomposed  with  sulpliuretted  hydrc^an;  the 
pepein  was  then  precipitated  by  alcohol  fnm  the  watery 
■olution  in  white  nocks. 

The  pepsin  thos  obtained,  forms^  when  dry,  a  yellow, 
gammy,  sligbtly  hydroscopic  mass :  in  its  moist  stats  it  is 
white  and  bulky  j  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  always 
retains  a  little  free  acid  so  as  to  redden  litmus ;  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol  from  its  watery  solution ;  mioeial  acids 
indace  a  turbidity  in  a  solution  of  neutralised  pepsin,  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  small  excess  of  the  acid ;  but 
if  there  be  a  conmderaUe  excess  of  the  acid,  there  Is  a 
floconlent  depoaiL  It  is  only  imperfectly  precipitated  by 
metallic  salts,  and  not  at  all  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
It  haa  been  asserted  thet  pepsin  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  but 
FrierichB  has  shown  that  the  coagulation  is  merely  dependent 
on  ita  admixture  with  albumen.  This  sabstanee  posscesee 
the  converting  power  so  strong  that,  according  to  Wasmann, 
a  eolntton  containing  only  l-60,000th  part  of  this  eBbstance 
dissolved  albnmen  in  six  or  eight  honra,  Siinilar  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  Fappenheim,  Valentin,  and 
Elsaaser. 

C.  Schmidt  haa  proposed  a  new  view  with  r^aid  to  the 
nature  of  the  digestive  principle.  He  regards  it  as  a  conju- 
gated acid,  whose  negative  constiturat  is  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  Waamann's  non-acid  or  coagulated  pepsin,  aa  an 
adjunct ;  and  assumee  that  it  possesses  the  property  of  enter- 
ing into  soluble  combinations  with  albumen,  glutin,  chondrin, 
&C.  According  to  him,  it  more  nearly  resembles  ligoo- 
nlphnrie  aeld  than  any  other  conjngated  acid,  and  as  this 
beoomei  disintcigrated  into  dextrin  and  sulphuric  aoid,  so  the 
pep^n-hydrDchloric-acid  becomes  separated  at  100*  into 
WaamaBnli  coagulated  pepein  and  hydtoehlorie  a«d,  and  in 
either  case  it  is  equalfy  imposnble  to  mproduoe  the  conju- 
gated acid  from  ita  proximate  elements  after  their  separation. 
On  bringing  the  complex  acid  in  contact  with  an  alkali,  the 
adjonct — the  substanee  which  has  been  in  combination  with 
the  hydrochloric  acid— is  precipitated.  Schmidt  believes 
tiiat  he  has  ascertained  that  an  artificial  digestive  mixtiHe 
wluch  baa  expended  its  solvent  and  digestive  powers,  r^ains 
them  on  the  addition  of  free  acid ;  and  that  when  hydro- 
ttlnioacid  is  added,thepepsin-hydrochloric-aeid  is  enelled 
frP  its  combination  with  ubumen,  &c.,  and  thus  regains  its 
Annar  vn^OTties,  while  the  newly  added  hydrochloric  acid 
aniaia  into  ita  wdl-known  soluble  combinations  with  albu- 
By  tha  rmeated  addition  of  hydrochloric  add,  a 
digoitiTe  flnid  or  thu  pepnnhydnKhhme^cid  ni^t  pm- 


servo  ita  di^esting^power  for  ev«,  nnliii  the  find  becuM 
saturated  with  the  dissolved  snbitanoei,  ortheconjigticd 
acid  underwent  decomposition, 

(Lehmann,  Pi^fualagkal  ChmiaHy,  tnutdtfed  tu  thi 
Cbvnidish  Sodety.) 

FEPYS,  WILUAM  HA8ELDIKE,  FJUB^wmboniB 
the  year  177&,  in  the  rity  of  London,  when  Ua  father  en. 
ducted  in  the  Poultry  a  superior  huuiesa  as  a  eilhc  ui 
maker  of  certain  daaaea  of  inigical  iaatmmata.  Hii  mij 
history  is  connected  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  tint  ei 
the  profpeaa  of  chemiatty,  and  of  some  other  bnacbei 
eoianee  in  this  country,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  vuitu 
institutions  formed  for  their  advanoement.  In  Uanli 
the  Askesian  Society  (from  &m)o-u,  exercise),  was  etteblisbtd 
by  the  Bssodation  of  a  number  of  yoongmea  fortheiimiilBil 
improvement  by  the  discussion  of  philosophical  nibject*.  Of 
these  Mr.  Pepya  was  one.  He  became  a  mNnber  of  the 
Committee  for  Apparatus  appointed  by  the  society,  ud  Vxi 
an  active  part  in  tiie  experimental  elnddation  to  tl»  neo- 
bers  of  facts  generally  understood,  and  in  the  i^ietitin  ai 
examination  of  new  discoveries.  Mr.  Pej^also  eoBtnbeM 
paiwrs  to  the  aame  body,  which,  from  the  reisdence  or  sen- 
pation  of  its  members  in  the  dty  of  London,  eveatomr  U 
to  the  foundation  of  the  London  Institution,  and,  throofjli  ti* 
British  Mineralogjeal  Sodety,  in  part  also  to  the  eriaUxb- 
ment  of  the  Geologioal  Sodety  of  London,  of  all  which  Ul 
Pepys  was  an  early  member  andoffice-beuer.  Hii  ikillud 
ingenui^  in  the  constmction  of  apparatos  proved 
important  anxiliaries  in  the  progress  of  chenucaf  aadebcin- 
chemical  sdence  in  England  for  a  period  exeesdinf  tturt; 
years.  His  researches  on  respiration,  prosecuted  in  eoDjux- 
tion  with  Mr.  Allen  [Allxn,  Wiixuu,  S.  l],  and  pohlii^ 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Trsnsactioaa,'  may  be  sua  to  bm 
established  the  foundation  of  our  exact  knowledge  of  tif 
chemical  changes  produced  in  air  by  that  proceii ;  vIm 
their  praliminaty  experimenta  on  carbon  and  carbonic  tal 
recoraed  in  papen  ccmtained  in  the  aame  eelleetioD,  Re- 
firmed  sarcnl  pdnta  in  the  ohendeal  hhrto^  of  those  bod», 
which  had  remuned  in  donbt  or  faem  inaaffideatiy  en- 
mined.  In  1S08  Mr.  Pepya  waadeotad  a  FeUowoflk 
Royal  Sodety,  in  the  pncaediDgi  ^  which  hetoekanieiiit 
part  for  many  yean. 

As  jost  intimated,  he  waa  one  of  the  aatliest  pnaiolai  <f 
the  London  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  LitaiM 
and  the  Difi'usion  of  Usefol  Knowledge,  which  was  ttu^ 
in  ISOfi  and  1806,  with  the  intention  of  sapplying  ict  tb 
City  of  London  advantages  corresponding  to  those  aerivida 
the  west  of  the  metropolis  from  the  estabUahment  ol  tk 
Royal  Institution,  a  few  years  beftve.  He  is  named  u  m 
of  the  managers  of  the  London  Institution  In  tlie  Cbaitff  <t 
Inctnpontion,  dated  January  21st,  1807,  and  for  man;  yaa 
oontinued  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Board.  1^ 
arrangements  for  the  laboratory,  the  oollection  of  denuni 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  aobaequently  for  the  In- 
turea,  w««  mainly  carried  out  by  hini  and  fnm  ISSi  ^ 
18S4  he  waa  honorair  aecretary.  After  an  interval  of  m* 
years  he  was  again  elected  a  manager,  and  afteorwardiaTK*' 
president,  which  o&oe  he  continued  to  hold  dniing 
remainder  of  his  lifo.  Under  his  direction  a  voltaic  ltui«iT 
of  2000  double  plates  of  dne  and  eoppur  waa  eonstncted  if 
the  laboratory,  with  which  many  of  Sir  Humphrey  Hnq'* 
experiments  on  the  magnetic  phenomena  produced  hj  ^ 
tridty  were  made,  with  the  personal  aaaiatauce  of  Ur.  Pc[f 
and  other  Mends.  In  the  'Philosophical  Tranaaciioni'  w 
1628  is  described  another  vdtaic  hatteiy  devised  bj  Hi. 
Pepya,  for  the  performance  of  electro-magnetic  experimei^ 
and  e<m8tmcted  for  the  London  Institution,  caneiiling  of  t«) 
plates  only,  one  of  coppra,  the  other  of  sine,  but  thaw  ei^ 
fifty  £iet  in  laiuth  and  two  in  width,  coiled  aronnd  eia 
oO£bx.  a  remarkable  aneriment  repeated  by  Sir  H.  Dii7 
with  this  ^ipaxatnB  ia  desaibcd  in  n  paper  by  him  in  ^ 
same  volnme.  A  aamlar  a^Huataa  wu  pmaoed,  i^"*^  |* 
same  timc^  bit  qut«  independently,  by  the  late  Dr.  8s^ 
of  Berlin. 

For  some  years  prior  to  hie  deeeaae,  the  piogreai  of  sgeiv 
infirmity  withdrew  Mr.  Pepya  in  a  great  de^ee  fmn  k)** 
tific  eooletv,  but  he  retained  to  the  last  his  interest  ia  9t 
progress  of  sdence,  together  with  a  vivid  recollectioa  of  tw 
part  which  he  and  his  friends  and  follov-labonren  hsd  ui:* 
in  the  production  of  the  English  school  of  Chemistiy,  aisonf 
the  coatemporariea  of  Davy  and  WoUastco.  He  died  at 
house  in  Earl's  Tarraoe,  Ksaisington,  London,  ea  ths  iTti  • 
Angoat  186^  at  the  i^a  of  dgh^-coe. 
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PERCH.   [Pbrcidjc;  Fisb.] 
PERCOiDES.  [Prrcid*.] 

PEREIRA,  JONATHAN,  an  eminent  pbynciui  and 
pharmacologist,  wai  born  m  tb»  parish  of  Shoreditch,  Lod- 
doD,  on  th«  22Dd  of  May  1804.  He  received  hie  early 
edacation  in  hii  native  parish,  and  wai  distingnished  at 
■chool  for  his  knovledge  of  claidcs.  At  the  a^^e  of  fonitaen 
he  wta  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Latham  of  the  City-road,  who 
maetieed  ae  a  aorgeon  and  apothecary.  Hia  maatar  having 
died,  ha  conmeitMd  attending  on  the  pnetice  <tf  the  Aldei»- 
gate<«beet  Dbpenaaar  in  1S21.  At  tuatini*  thia  dispeniary 
waa  recogniiea  by  tiie  Apotheeatiai^  Bodely  aa  one  of  the 
institntione,  the  attendance  on  tiie  practice  of  wtuch  qoali- 
fied  medical  stadenta  aa  candidataa  for  the  Apothecariea* 
licence.  The  phyeicians  and  awge<»u  of  the  diapenury 
gave  lectorei,  whuh  were  alao  recognised  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries.  In  I68SPneira  became  a  papil  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  in  March  1823  obtained  his  licence  to 
practise  from  the  examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
He  vas  not  nineteen  yeat«  old,  and  the  racility  with  which 
he  obtained  his  licence,  indicates  very  plainly  how  small  an 
amoant  of  education  was  required  for  the  medical  man  at 
this  time.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  apothaca^  to  the 
Alderqgat»«treet  IMspensaiT,  and  thneaforwaTd  hu  name 
was  connected  with  the  fiUlmg  fortnim  of  this  at  ona  time 
■omev^at  eelefanted  school  d  modicina. 

Od  hia  appfflotment  young  Perriiaat  ouca  eatabliahed  hiia- 
•elf  as  a  private  tntor  or  *  grinder  *  as  taaehwa  of  thia  elan 
an  technically  called.  In  this  capacity  ho  waa  very  efficirat, 
and  his  early  pablicatioDa  all  had  reference  to  the  wants  of 
medical  stadents  abont  to  preeent  themselves  for  nuunination. 
He  pnbliahed  an  English  translation  of  the  Latin  Phannaco- 
pceia  of  the  London  College  of  Phy^aicians.  He  also  pnb- 
liKhed  a  collection  of  Latin  prescriptions  entitled  '  Selecta  e 
Prescriplia,*  a  lai^e  number  of  which  have  been  printed. 
He  devotedmnch  time  to  chemistry  and  published  *  A  general 
Table  of  Atomic  Numbers.*  In  162fi  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  16S6  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  chemistry  in  the  Aldersgata-itreet  School 
of  Medicine,  and  sobeequentty  ha  delivered  the  cotuao  of 
lectures  m  Materia  Medica.  Theae  leetares  were  the 
foundation  of  his  grwt  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  his 
repntatioii  as  a  pharmacologist.  The  lectnres  vren  first 
published  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  the  matter  was  anb- 
seqnently  re-arranged  and  published  in  two  volomesin  1838, 
under  the  title  '  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thoapeu- 
tioi.'  Dr.  Pereira's  mind  was  eminently  diacnraive.  Even 
while  lecturing  on  Chemiitry  and  Materia  Medica  in  Aldera- 
gate-atreet  he  undertook  to  lecture  on  chemistry  and  botany 
at  the  London  Hoapital.  Thia  fitted  him  for  wo»ing  success- 
fully at  the  Materia  Medica,  and  he  produced  a  work  more 
scientific  and  practical  than  any  which  had  before  been 
devoted  to  the  prolific  subject  of  medicines  and  their  actions. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  practised  as  a  ^neral  practitioner ; 
but  his  position  as  lecturer  at  the  London  Hospital  School  of 
Medicine  prepared  the  way  for  his  appointment  as  phyaician 
to  that  bistitntion.  He  accordinely  in  1840  obtained  the 
degree  of  doetw  of  medicdne  from  Ue  Univem^of  Erlangen, 
ana  was  appointed  In  tiie  same  year  assistant  phyricion  to 
the  London  Hospital.  He  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
examinaUon  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  became  a 
London  licentiate  of  that  body.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  College  in  1840.  In  connection  with  Materia  Medica, 
Dr.  Pereira  devoted  himself  to  the  Materia-Diatetiea,  and  in 
1 H4S  he  published  a  treatise  on  '  Food  and  Diet,'  which,  like 
his  work  on  Materia  Medica,  was  by  far  the  beat  that  had 
been  pobli^ed  on  that  subject. 

His  works  brought  Dr.  Pereira  into  considerable  note  as  a 
pliytician,  and  increasing  practice  compelled  him  to  give  up 
hia  various  lectureships.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  full 
physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  His  great  luiowledge  of 
Materia  Medica  pointed  him  out  aa  the  most  fitting  penwn  to 
fill  the  post  of  examiner  at  the  London  Univetrity,  an  offiob 
which  he  held  till  h!a  death. 

Although  Dr.  Pereira  oeeu^ed  himself  moro  with  com- 
piling and  arranging  the  inmnnatioB  obtained  from  others 
than  with  original  observations,  he  nevertheless  displayed 
conndentble  ability  in  chemical  and  j^yaiological  research. 
He  published  a  aeries  of  *  Lectures  on  Polarised  Light,*  and 
many  original  papers  and  observations  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
and  Medical  Journals.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  formation 
of  the  Pharmaoentical  Society,  and  delivered  several  courses 
of  lectiint  on  Materia  Medica  in  eomweti«i  with  that 


Society.  He  waa  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  also  of  the 
Linnnau  Society.  Hia  death,  which  occurred  in  18S3,  was 
sudden,  and  was  thus  described :— A  few  weeks  previou 
to  this  occurrence  he  had  been  to  consult  Professor  Qnekett 
<of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London)  on  a  scientific  question, 
and  whilst  descendine  a  staircase  leading  to  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  made  a  &lse  step,  fell,  uid  ruptured  the  rectos 
femoiis  muscle  of  both  legs.  In  all  probability  at  the  same 
time  some  internal  injury  was  anstained  by  the  heart  or 
larger  vessels;  but  as  only  local  Ineonveniaice  was  w> 
pcrienced,  no  dangn  waa  a[^hended ;  bat  whilst  getting 
into  bed  on  the  SOth  of  January  he  felt  a  violmt  throb  in 
the  r^on  of  the  heart,  when  he  became  fully  aware  that  a 
speedy  termination  of  his  life  was  at  hand,  and  this  imprsa- 
sion  was  verified  within  twenty  minutes  after,"  A  bust  wia 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  London  Hoapital  by  his  frienda. 
PERIANTH.  [ViAimlS.  3.] 

PERICLASE,  a  Mineral,  occurring  crystallised  in  regular 
octohedrons.  Primary  form  a  cu^.  Cleavage  in  three 
directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube.  Colour  obacare 
giees.  Hardness  equal  to  felapar.  Lustre  vitreona.  Tians- 
lucent.  Specific  gravity  3  78.  It  ia  found  in  the  lava  of 
Venvina.  Its  analysis  by  Damour  gives 

Ui^neaia  .....  92-07 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  •  •  •  .  6*91 
Xnsolnble  Mattar .     .     .      .  0-66 

 100-34 

PERI8TEDI0N,  a  genns  of  BUies  belonging  to  the 
ileantfofifsrwH  with  hard  che^  The  body  ia  covered  with 
bony  plates,  forming  a  defensive  armature.  The  nasal  bone 
ia  divided  into  two  points.   The  mouth  has  no  teeth. 

P.  Malarmat,  the  Mailed  Oomaid,  was  t^n,  according 
to  Mr.  Yarrell,  off  Plymouth  in  1836.  It  ia  also  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  easily  known  from  the  other  gnr- 
narda  by  its  elongated  and  bifurcated  nasal  bones.  It  £r*- 
Quents  deep  water  over  rocky  ground,  approaching  the  shal- 
£>wa  only  at  the  period  of  spawning.  It  awima  with  great 
rafudity,  occasionally  breaking  its  nose  against  the  rocks.  It 
is  fished  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  an  article  of  lood  ia  in 
graateat  estimation  during  Lent 

PERIWINKLE,  a  Plant.  [Vivoa.! 

PERJURY.  A  aammai^  power  «l  committing  penons 
goiltj  of  perjury  ia  vested  m  all  the  conrta  of  the  ooantnr 
by  the  statute  14  and  IS  Vict.  e.  100.  One  al>}ecl  of  the 
statute  is  to  give  the  moseeutor  bis  costs,  when  the  proaecu- 
tion  ia  directed  by  the  court.  U  was  passed  to  meat  an 
expected  increase  of  crimea  of  (his  nature,  from  the  pntin 
bemg  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  their  own  canats. 

PER0V8K1TE.   [MiNBRALOaT,  i^.  1.1 

PERTH.  [Canada,  5. 8.1 

PERTHES,  CHRISTOPHER  FRIEORICH,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  booksellers  of  Germany,  was  bom  April 
SI,  177^  at  Rudolfrtadt,  the  capital  of  the  petty  German 
principality  of  Schwarzbntg,  where  his  hihtr  was  secretary 
1^  the  excbequo',  who,  dying  in  1777,  left  hia  widow  and  son 
unprovided  lor,  exciq>t  by  a  pension  of  tweaty^one  florins  to 
the  widow,  tiie  widow  aoi^t  to  *n«ipt""  luraelf  by  going 
to  SMvice  as  a  nurse,  while  young  Fttthes  waa  confided  to 
^e  care  of  hia  grandmothsr.  On  her  death  in  1779  he  was 
transfierred  to  hu  maternal  nncle,  Friedrich  Heubel,  also  a 
state  official  of  the  Prince  of  Schwanbnra,  who  as  far  as  be 
waa  able  instructed  the  young  Perthes,  instilled  good  prin- 
ciples into  him,  but  little  of  literature.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  waa  sent  to  the  gymnasiom  of  Rudolfstadt,  but  his  pre- 
viona  deficienciea  rendered  him  unable  to  profit  much  by  the 
instruction  here  afforded,  a  loss  which  he  continued  to 
lament  in  later  life,  and  which  he  then  made  great  efforta  to 
repair.  While  at  this  seminary  howevw  he  took  great 
delight  in  reading  travels,  and  they  appear  to  have  had  much 
influence  in  developing  a  feeli^  of  self-dependence  on  his 
own  exertions  ;  and  another  relation,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heubel,  the  superintmdent  of  pnblio  buildings,  by  taking 
yonng  Peii^  in  his  oecaaional  visitations,  gave  him  a  liUng 
for  natual  seeneiy.  A  brother  of  hia  father^  was  a  bo<^ 
seller  at  Ootha,  and  tiiis  seems  to  have  led  to  the  idea  of 
dedicating  Perthes  to  that  trade.  In  1786,  therefore,  he  was 
taken  to  the  great  bookselling  mart  at  Leiptic,  aa  to  a  atatuto 
fair,  to  find  a  master  for  him.  He  vras  rejected  by  one 
because  he  eonld  not  construe  amo,  and  by  another  as  too 
delicate ;  bat  one,  Bchme,  agreed  to  accept  him  aa  an  a|»> 
prentice  at  .the  end  of  another  year.  On  September  11, 1767, 
ne  entered  upon  his  new  occupation.  His  master  was  so* 
wddnd,  but  strict ;  he  was  "'P^'»g^,^5*5,lCSl58WTe 
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iikmne  dntiM  of  Us  trade :  partionlarly  n  a  eoUeetor;  Ina 
fcet mre  fowt-biUen  in  winter;  be  vai  oonfined  to  his 
lOMa  for  nine  weeks,  dving  whidi  his  msster^  dsu^ter, 
f  rederiks,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  attended  him,  and 
read  to  him  ft  tnnslation  of  Mnratori^s  '  History  of  Italy.* 
He  recovered  and  became  fondly  attached  to  bis  nnrse. 
While  serving  fais  apprenticeship  his  desire  for  acqniring 
knowledge  was  great,  oat  his  means  were  so  rektricted  that 
be  had  little  opportanity  of  doing  so  beyond  his  own  nnaided 
exertions.  His  mother's  pension  (aboot  2/.  a-year),  a  few 
occasional  presents  firom  his  node  Henbel,  and  two  dollars 
yearly  from  his  master,  formed  the  extent  of  his  {nnda,  and 
with  these  he  had  to  supply  himself  with  shoes  and  clothes. 
After  he  had  been  api>reDticed  some  time,  a  new  apprentice, 
■lamed  Nessig,  was  introdaced.  This  associate  became  a 
candidate  for  the  affeetioas  of  Frederika.  The  riralsbip 
revealed  to  Pwthes  thst  he  was  in  love,  and  like  a  tnie 
Gennan,  he  made  a  e<mfid«nt  of  bis  rivaL  Th^  agreed  to 
each  attempt  to  gain  her,  and  that  the  unsnccessfnl  suitor  was 
to  snhmit  nncomptainin^y  to  his  fate.  In  1792,  whmthe 
French  revolotion  broke  oat,  both  nncle  and  nefmew  took  a 
great  interest  in  its  progress ;  bat  Perthes  saw  and  expressed 
in  his  letters  to  his  nncle  reasons  for  apprehending  danger. 
His  manners  appear  to  have  been  all  nis  life  peculiarly 
attractive,  modeit  yet  firm ;  and  while  with  Bohme  he 
came  acquainted  with  G5the)  Herder,  and  Schiller.  At  the 
Ea^er  fiur  of  1793,  Hofitnann,  a  large  publisher  in  Hamburg, 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  hire  him  as  an  assistant,  his 
master  released  him  from  his  apprenUceship,  which  bad  yet 
a  yaa  to  mn,  and  he  departed  with  Hoflnoann  to  Hamburg. 
While  here,  tbondi  be  ■ednloosly  attended  to  his  bnuneas, 
be  did  not  nis  first  attadunoit,  and  comsponded  with 
his  rival,  Nessig,  who  undertook  to  give  a  &itUbl  account  of 
Frederika,  and  the  state  of  h«r  affections.  His  notions  of 
bookselling  appear  to  have  far  exceeded  those  of  either  of  his 
nasteia.  In  1794  he  writes :  "  Where  will  yon  find  a  body 
of  men  so  deficient  in  th«  requisite  information,  and  so 
Diligent  of  the  duties  of  their  calling,  as  the  booksellere  ? 
Germany  is  deluged  with  wretched  and  abominable  pub- 
lications, and  will  be  delivered  from  this  plagne  only  when 
the  booksellers  shall  care  more  for  honour  than  for  gold." 
After  a  residence  of  about  three  years  with  Ho^iann, 
during  which  he  had  won  the  esteem  of  many  eminent 
liteisiy  men,  and  made  great  efforts  to  repair  his  defective 
odncation  by  stndy  and  by  intercourse  with  the  numerous 
Frendi  eminants  then  in  Hambntt,  and  having  received  a 
pnanise  of  the  reverrion  of  his  nndrs  bnuneu  in  Ootha,  for 
which  he  was  not  inclined  to  wait,  be  determined  to  begin 
business  for  himself.  This  be  efteted  on  borrowed  capital, 
and  in  partnership  with  his  old  fellow-apprentice,  Nessig. 
As  soon  as  this  was  effected,  they  both  offered  themselves  to 
Frederika  Bohme,  who  declined  to  marry  either,  though  she 
owned  that  she  loved  both — a  good  reason,  perhaps,  for  her 
resolution.  Perthes  was  in  d^pair.  He  writes,  "  my  whole 
life-^lan  is  mined — ruined  by  her."  But  he  immersed  him- 
•elf  in  business,  in  hopes  of  thus  overcoming  his  apprehended 
rain — and  succeeded.  The  partnership  with  Nessig  did  not 
last  long,  as  it  was  found  that,  though  not  unsnccessfnl,  the 
wonts  were  not  enough  for  two ;  and  he  now  proceeded  on 
Ais  own  account.  His  acquaintance  with  literary  men  ex- 
tended. Fred.  H.  Jacobi,  the  Stolbergs,  Voes,  and  Count 
Beventlow  were  among  them.  By  Jacobi  be  was  introduced 
to  Clandins,  the  editor  of  the  '  Wandteker  Bote*  (Mes- 
aenger),  whose  daughter  Caroline  be  mairied,  after  a  short 
cotirtship,  on  Angost  2nd  of  that  year.  She  was  a  delicate 
tetiting  woman,  possessed  of  strong  religions  feelings,  and  an 
ardent  love  for  her  husband ;  but  his  active  bustling  habits 

fave  her  occasional  nneaainesR;and  she  would  have  prefmed 
is  being  more  calm  and  less  worldly.  To  her  gentle  re- 
monstrances he  replied, "  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  a  man  bom 
to  turn  mv  own  wheel,  and  that  of  others,  with  energy."  In 
1799,  with  an  addition  of  capital,  also  borrowed,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Besser,  who,  from  his  integrity,  activity, 
ud  great  Uteiuy  knowledge,  was  of  most  essential  service 
atte  bnsinesB.  This  went  on  happily  and  successfully  till 
1803,  when  the  French  oecapied  Hanover,  placed  Hamburg 
f  r  ^^^^«t  and  in  1806  occupied  the  town  itself ; 
and  though  for  a  short  time  released  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
it  was  incorporated  in  1810  with  the  French  emmre.  SOU  the 
jmjiwit  on,  tboogh  embamased  by  the  Milan  and  Berlin 
^ecrees,  and  the  oenaorship  to  which  the  press  was  subjected, 
rertbes  had,  m  his  correspondence,  lanumted  the  apathy  of 
Genouiy  nnder  the  Freocb  yoke,  and  when  the  &3ix- 


tired  before  the  Baiiiaw  in  1813,  be  took  ife  aettTs  putis 
reatoringthe  old  eonstitntion,  and  became anwnbtr  of  thi 

burgher  guard.  Bnt  the  French  under  Davomt  sndVaa- 
damme  umost  immediatdy  returned,  r^ained  posmnoD  ol 
Hambnig,  levied  enormous  cratribntious,  and  dinstated  the 
town.  Perthes  bad  sent  bis  wife  and  family  to  Wud^ed, 
but  he  was  a  marked  man,  and  one  of  those  exempted 
the  general  pardon  which  was  proclaimed.  He  wuforcnl 
to  fly,  the  shop  was  plnndered,  and  sealed  up  as  uqaettnted. 
It  was  now  tut  the  calm  hertnsm  and  devoted  altachiDeit 
of  his  wife  displayed  itself.  She  thanked  him  from  her  heart 
"  that  your  name  stands  among  the  ten  enemies  of  the 
tyrant ;  "  and  snbseqnently,  though  suffering  extieoiedeprin- 
tion,  with  one  of  her  children  dying,  die  exhorti  bus  to 
pendat  in  fblfilUog  bis  duty.  In  1814  they  wen  eDsUelta 
return  to  Ham^rg,  where,  by  the  exntions  of  Bawr,  ikjr 
met  all  tbdr  trade  obligations,  and  the  bnnness  igufi*- 
ceeded  prosperously,  ui  1621  bis  excellent  wife  died,  an 
after  whieb  he  res^ned  the  Hamburg  business  to  his  putoet, 
and  in  1828  removed  to  Ootha,  where  be  adventniM  mt 
largely  as  a  publisher,  the  works  he  chiefly  tffodsced  boi; 
on  theology  and  history.  In  theology  he  publiibed  br 
Neander,  UUman,  Tholuck,  Bnnsen,  and  many  otben,  vU 
were  opponents  of  the  rationalistic  opinions  :  and  in  hiiUiT 
he  published  the  *  General  Histoiy  of  the  State  of  Euopt' 
edited  by  Heeren  and  Ukert,  to  which  many  of  the  stf 
eminent  writers  of  Qenaany  contributed.  He  was  alio  it 
pubtiaher  of  the  well-known  *  Aknanach  de  Ootha.'  Id  lU 
thrae  nndertakings  he  was  not  only  publisher,  bntsnpt 
effident  adviser,  and  his  opinions  were  huhly  nhwd,'* 
only  by  the  contxiboton,  rat  hy  nen  like  Kiebnki  ui 
SeUwd.  la  1826  ha  mairied  a  second  time,  and  lui 
vu  almoBt  as  IMnnato  as  his  first.  Charlotte  Becker.* 
widow,  was  an  excellent  mother  to  bis  children,  and  u 
attentive  and  affectionato  wife  to  himself.  Some  fev  job 
before  his  death  he  resigned  the  business  to  his  sea  JntUi. 
by  whom  it  is  now  earned  on,  and  of  which  an  estabtiihma', 
for  printing  maps  on  a  luge  scale  forms  a  part  He  itmi 
to  Die  village  of  Friedricnroda,  a  few  miles  from  Out^ 
where,  with  a  cheerful  and  tolerant  piety  which  bad  tlnn 
distinguished  him,  he  awaited  his  dissolution,  which  M 
place  on  May  18, 1843. 

Perthes'  correspondence  was  very  extensive,  and  vat 
instructive  and  entertaining.  Excellent  epeciineDi  of  ii  u* 
given  in  '  F.  Perthes  Leben.  Nach  dessen  schriftlicbeD 
miindlichen  an^geseichnet,*  in  3  vols.  8vo,  published  1845^^ 
by  his  son,  Clexnens  Theodor,  who  is  profeaaor  of  law  in  Ufc 
Univermty  of  Bran.  Besidea  these,  loine  of  his  eoneipnfr 
ence  was  puUished  in  1819  in  '  Etwas  Uber  den  DNtKbtt 
Adel,  in  Briefen,'  a  eorreapondence  between  Perthes,  Foaq». 
Hoser,  and  others ;  and  in  '  Beitri^  sor  Qescbichte  DeDtM| 
lands  in  den  Jahreo  1805-1809,  aus  brieflichen  MittbeilDD^'A 
letters  between  Perthes,  J<diann  von  MUller,  and  oihen. 
issned  in  1803.  His  son  Clemens,  besides  the  Memoin  of 
father,  is  the  author  of  *  Der  Deutsche  Staatsleben  Tor<^ 
Revolution.  Eine  Vorarbeit  zum  dentscfaen  Slaatntcin' 
1846  i  and  *  Einverleibuog  Krakaos,  nnd  die  Schlnsnde  ^ 
Wiener  CongresMH,'  1846.  The  Memoin  have  been  titt- 
lated  with  aome  cwidwiaati<m,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  pabliiM» 
1856. 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINBICH^wubonJaiia? 
12, 1746,  at  ZOricb,  in  SwUxsrland.  His  fiUbsr,  wlio  m*  ■ 
medical  practitioner,  died  whan  Featabna  was  abost  ri 
years  old;  bnt  his  nuther,  with  the  anietanoe  of  soau  RH- 
tives,  procured  him  a  good  education.  He  stodied  diriEirr 
and  afterwards  law,  bnt  instead  of  adopting  either  the  deriol 
or  lesal  profession,  turned  to  farming  as  a  means  of  vtff^ 
At  ue  age  of_twenty-three  he  married  the  danghler^ 
merchant 
which 

caltivato  iL    The  reading   __    . 

drawn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  edocation,  and  he  btfU 
in  1776  to  carry  out  his  views  by  turning  his  £ina  bito  * 
farm-school  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poortr 
of  the  vicinity  in  industrial  pursuits  as  well  as  in  leBtiiK 
and  writing.   In  this,  however,  be  was  little  men  ■b^"'*^ 
than  he  had  been  in  his  agricnltoial  opvations :  at  the  u* 
of  two  yean  hia  school  was  broken  vn,  and  bo  beeiM 
Tolved  m  debt.   In  order  to  relieve  himself  from  his  isesa- 
brances,  and  to  i»octm  the  means  <tf  snbststence,  he 
dnced  his  popular  novel  of  *  Lnnhardt  and  Oertrud,'  4  voh^ 
Basel,  1781  $  in  which,  nnder  the  goise  of  depictinf  vn*} 
peuaatlifofha  aoiight  to  shov/tfaa  ne^ectef  eoodiCiMtf 
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i  tne  age  01  twenty-tnree  ne  msmed  tne  dan^aww* 
srchant  of  Zurich,  purchased  a  small  landed  propo^ 
lich  he  named  Neoho^  and  went  to  reside  upon  iiw 
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the  pcuuitry,  ancl  how  hj  better  teuhing  they  might  be 
improved  both  monllj  and  phyricaUy.  It  wm  read  with 
graeial  interest,  and  tb«  Agncaltoial  Society  of  Bern  awarded 
him  for  it  a  gold  medal,  which  however  hu  Decessitiee  com- 
pelled him  at  once  to  BelL  It  was  followed  by  '  Christopfa 
nnd  £ls^'  Zurich,  1788.  During  178^^  he  edited  a 
periodical  mtitled  'Dia  Sehweistr-Blatt  fiir  dai  Volk' 

SwiiB-Jbiinal  for  the  People')*  which  wm  cdlectad  in  S 
vtds.  'Nadifencbimgni  iiber  den  Gang  der  Natnr  in  der 
Xntwi^lnng  des  BlanehaiigBsdilechta  *  (*  Innstioations  into 
the  Pxooeis  of  Natnre  in  Uw  IntpcoTOMOt  of  tba  Homan 
Bace  0(  wpeaied  at  Zurich  in  ;  and  he  wrote  alio  other 
works  of  lesi  importance. 

In  1798,  with  the  asiiatanee  of  the  Swiss  Directory,  he 
established  a  school  for  oniban  children  in  a  convent  which 
had  belonf;ed  to  the  UisDune  nims  at  Staas,  in  the  c&aton  of 
Unteni^den.  Stanz  had  been  sacked  by  a  French  anny, 
and  the  children  were  snch  as  wsre  left  withont  protectors 
to  wBodar  about  the  conntry.  In  the  bare  and  deserted 
convent  he  bad,  withont  asnstaace  and  withont  books,  to 
teach  aboat  eiafaty  children  of  from  fbnr  to  ten  yesrs  of  age. 
He  was  tbos.  driTOn  by  nerassify  to  set  the  elder  and  bettw- 
tang^  children  to  teicfa  the  yonnger  and  more  ignorant ;  and 
thna  stnu^  ont  tbt  monitmial  or  mutnaMnstmetian  system 
of  tsaching,  whidi,  jest  about  the  nme  tine,  Lancaster  was 
voder  somewhat  umilar  drcnmstanoes  led  to  adopt  in 
England.  [LAHCAsntn,  Joanra.]  In  less  than  a  year  Pesta- 
lozzi's  benevolent  laboors  were  snddenly  intarmpted  the 
Austrians,  who  converted  his  oiphan-hoose  into  a  miutary 
hospital.  He  then  removed  to  Bcigdorf,  eleven  miles  north- 
east from  3em,  where  be  foonded  another  school  of  a  higher 
class,  and  produced  his  edccational  works,  *  Wie  Gertrnd  ihre 
Kinder  lehrt  *  ('  How  Gertrade  teaches  her  Children Bern, 
1801 ;  *  Bach  der  Matter '  Mother*^  Book  Ben,  1803 ; 
and  some  others.  Doling  this  period  of  politinl  excitement 
he  joined  the  popular  party,  and  in  a  considerable  degree 
incnired  the  disapproval  of  Uie  nm»er  class.  In  1803  the 
pet^le  of  the  canton  of  Bern  aent  him  aa  theix  deputy  to  an 
•dnealimal  conlsreBce  sammoned  by  Bonaparte,  then  Fint 
CmwU,  at  Paris.  Hia  estabKAment  at  Bcqpiorf  was  pros- 
perons,  became  celebrated,  and  was  resorted  to  from  all  psrts 
of  Europe  by  pmms  interested  in  edncation,  some  fnr  in- 
atraction  and  othera  for  ini^ectiim.  In  1804  he  removed 
his  establishment  to  Hiindwn-Bachsee,  near  Hofwyl,  in  order 
to  operate  in  oonjonction  with  Fellenbag,  who  had  a  umilar 
establi^ment  at  the  latter  place ;  but  uie  two  edocational 
reformers  disagreed,  and  in  the  same  year  Pestsloni  removed 
to  Yverdon,  in  the  canton  of  Vaad,  where  the  ^vemment 
appropriated  to  his  use  an  nnocciipied  castle.  This  estab- 
lishment became  evnt  more  prosperons  and  more  celebrated 
than  the  one  at  Borgdorf,  and  had  a  still  greater  number 
of  pupils  and  of  visitors.  Unrortonately  duseniions  arose 
among  the  teachers,  in  which  Pestalom  himself  became 
implicated,  and  whidi  embitteted  the  latter  yean  of  hia  life. 
The  number  of  pi^la  r^iidhr  diminished  toe  astshliihment 
baouae  a  loaing  concerOf  and  Pertalom  was  again  iurdved 
in  debt,  which  the  pnMseds  of  the  oom^ete  edition  of  his 
works  ('Pestalotxi's  Siimmtliche  Werke,*  15  vols.,  Stuttgart 
and  Tttbiogen,  1819-S6)  hardly  sufficed  to  liquidate.  This 
edition  was  the  result  of  a  subscription  got  up  in  1818  for 
the  pabUcatioB  of  his  works,  the  names  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  list. 

In  1836  Festaloxxi  retired  from  his  labotiona  duties  to 
Neubof,  where  his  grandson  resided.  Here  he  wrote  his 
'Schwanengesang*  ('Song  of  thb  rDying]  Swan*),  1626; 
and  'Meine  Lebensscbicksale  als  Vorsteher  meioer  Erzie- 
hnngsanstalten  in  fiurgdorf  und  Iferten.'  (*  Sly  Life's  For- 
tunes as  Superintendeut  of  my  Educational  Eiitabliahments 
at  BnigdMf  and  Yverdun'),  18S6.  He  died  Fetouu;  17, 
18S7,  at  Bragg,  in  the  canton  of  Aaigau. 

PETERB^OUOH.   [Caiiada,  &  &] 

PETERHEAD.   [ABumsamnaa,  S.  1.1 

PETHERTON.  TSomBsnuaiaR.} 

PETIVERIACE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  Exogmoai 
Plants,  of  which  the  principsl  genus  is  Petneria.  iPtn- 
TxaiA,  S.  1.1   There  are  S  other  genera  and  10  n>ecies. 

PETOFI,  SANDORor  ALEXANDER^  an  eminent  poet, 
and  more  especially  an  eminent  song-wnter,  who  may  be 
called  the  Bums  of  Hungaij^,  was  bom  at  F^legyhaz,  in  the 
district  of  Little  Kumania,  in  the  county  of  ^th,  on  the 
1st  of  January  18S3.  Hia  father,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  Bumntsiai  of  the  noth  of  Unngaiy  to  (he  plains,  bora 


then,  and  till  his  death  the  name  of  Petrovics,  equivalent  to 
'  PeteiBon,*  which  showed  that  he  was  of  Slavonic  descent ; 
the  son  changed  the  name  to  Petiifi,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  in  the  Magyar  or  Hungarian  language.  The  fact  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  showing,  in  conjunction  vrith  some  similar 
instances,  tiai  in  a  ooantiy  where  the  rivalry  of  different 
nationalities  haa  been  pnsMd  to  a  disastroas  extreme,  the 
raoit  vfliunwni  deCsnden  of  mm  nationality  may  be  reemitad 
frotai  the  maJa  of  another.  PotOfi*i  father  was  a  batcher, 
vrfio,  having  SQeeeeded  in  tiade^  waa  anxioas  to  no  his  son 
in  a  profesnon  of  some  kind,  and  seems  to  have  been  indif- 
SsFsnt. whether  in  divinity,  law,  or  medicine.  The  yooUi  was 
wild  and  nnmly,  and  estmvagantly  stage-struck,  and  waa 
expelled  fiNm  the  aehool  at  Sdmecs,  to  which  bis  father  had 
sent  him,  for  engaging  in  some  tbeatrical  performances. 
Not  daring  or  not  wishing  to  zetnm  home,  he  went  to  Pesth, 
where  at  ue  age  of  fourteen  he  gained  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  assisting  as  a  scene-shifter  at  the  uieatre,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  streets.  His  father  came  to  Pestn  in 
search  of  him,  took  him  home  by  force,  and  kept  him  as  a 
sort  of  prisoner  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he  again 
ant  him  to  school  at  Oedenbura. 

The  first  thing  that  Petttfi  did  on  arriving  there  was  to  go 
the  barnutks  and  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  an  Austrian  r^ment, 
whidi  he  nndoitood  wis  to  be  quartered  in  the  Tyrol,  what 
he  intended  to  deaert,  and  enjoy  a  free  life  among  the 
mountains.  The  regiment  waa  sMit  instead  to  Croatia,  and 
his  disappctotment  was  so  great  that  he  Sell  ill,  and  con. 
tinned  seriously  affected  so  long  that  the  regimental  doctor 
in  1841  recommended  his  diachatge.  Being  now  of  the  age 
of  ei^teen  he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Papa, 
near  Raab,  and  became  acquainted  with  two  young  men  vnio 
have  since  attained  to  some  eminence— Orlay  as  a  painto', 
and  Jokai  as  a  novelist  At  that  time  Orlay  waa  ambitious 
of  becoming  a  poet,  Jokai  a  painter,  and  Pet^  an  actor,  and 
all  three  ft^ed  in  their  respective  ambitions.  Petofi,  who 
soon  left  college  to  commence  his  career  as  a  strolling  player, 
seems  sever  to  have  met  with  evoi  the  most  modemte 
d^;ree  of  success,  and  was  aoon  nlnngad  in  the  most  abject 
poverty.  He  hM  hmg  hem  in  the  haut  of  eompouog  aongs 
lor  hia  own  amnsement,  and  on  a.  visit  to  PesUi  in  1843  £e 
called  with  kom  of  them  on  Bajia,  the  e^tor  of  the 
'Ath«uium,*a  popular  periodieal,  mentioning  to  him  that 
they  were  tiie  composition  of  one  Petofi,  but  not  mentioning 
that  Petofi  was  himself.  The  poems  awakened  the  attention 
of  VdrOsmarty,  at  that  time  the  leading  poet  of  Hungary, 
who  predicted  that  the  author  would  soon  stand  high,  and 
began  to  exert  himself  to  bring  him  into  notice.  Some  other 
friends  jirocnred  him  litetaiy  emplcTment  to  tranalate  into 
Hungarian  a  novel  of  G.  P,  R.  James's,  entitled  '  Forest 
Days,'  and  with  the  money  thna  obtuned  he  set  off  for 
Debreczin,  to  gratify  his  theatrical  aspirations,  by  appearii^ 
as  the  Pimce  of  Hoiocoo  in  a  transladim  of  the  '  Merchant 
of  Venice.*  He  finind  hia  way  back  to  Pasth  on  foot,  and 
Vachot.  the  editor  of  the  'Divatlap,*  or  *  Jonnal  of  Fashion/ 
•nmod  him  aa  a  legolar  eantribntor  of  posti^  to  its  pa^es. 
At  this  period  ho  mddenly  bniat  into  fame,  and  became  ra  a 
faw  weeks  the  most  popnhur  poet  in  Hungary.  Two  or 
three  of  his  short  poema  appeared  every  week,  and  they  wen 
at  once  on  the  lips  of  the  nati<m.  The  ease  and  fluency  of 
his  language  recommended  him  even  to  the  lowest  classes, 
while  he  counted  some  of  his  warmest  admirers  among  the 
highest  The  sudden  tide  of  success  seems  to  have  csrried 
him  off  Ms  feet,  and  even  his  eulogists  speak  of  him  as 
having  become  perhaps  the  proudest  man  in  Hnngarv.  Hia 
triumphs  however  were  not  onmiogled ;  a  novel  which  he 
wrote  at  the  suggestion  of  Edtvos,  entitled  'A'  Hoh6: 
Kdtele*('The  Haasnan's  Rope'),  dropped  still-born,  and 
when,  in  1846,  heoisred  a  plav  to  the  managing  committee 
of  Pesth,  it  waa  nnhasttatingly  rejected.   Though  fn  the 


took  the  hint  and  withdrew  from  the  stage.  For  some  time 
afterwards  he  dmtiaued  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide-spread 
piwularity ;  a  hugor  poem  under  the  title  of  *  A' Vites  Janos' 
0  the  Hero  John'),  was  received  with  unbounded  applause, 
and  he  had  a  train  of  imitators,  even  in  the  particular  of 
costume  in  which  he  was  somewhat  eccentric.  He  was  at 
the  height  of  his  fame  at  the  oatbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  which  found  in  him  one  of  its  most  ardent  admirera 
and  supporters.  He  had  alwaya  been  an  uncomproroisine 
advocate  of  tiw  iad«v«ndenee  of  Hungary,  ^nd  ^ij^'""-^-^ 
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{or  luMtility  to  the  oriitoenqr,  as  vdl  h     a  vnxm  ftdiag 

ol  penotuu  mdependeDce. 

Od  the  Ifith  of  March,  it  was  Pelofi  vbo  incited  the 
Itud^ta  of  the  oniversity  to  action  hy  reading  alond  in  the 
yard  of  the  oniversity  hia  poem  of  '  Talpra  Magyar'  ('  Hnn- 
gariau,  np ! ')  which  waa  received  with  sbonta  of  applanae  1 
the  poem  was  the  same  day  issaed  in  inniunerable  copiea, 
being  the  first  poem  printed  in  Hungary  without  passing  the 
censorship ;  fund  at  the  theatre  that  ereniog,  after  the  gyeat 
•vents  of  the  day,  it  was  song  again  and  again,  the  whole 
andience  joining  in  the  choruk  His  other  poems,  '  Most 
Tsgy  soha'  ('Now  or  Never'),  and  'Csatadal'  ('BatUe- 
Song*),  had  a  great  inflneoee  on  the  poimlar  mind.  Be 
failed  nowerar  as-  a  candidate  for  a  Mt  in  the  National 
Assembly  for  Little  Knniania,  bat  aefsed  evoy  oppHtniuty 
of  demonsbating  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  <»  KonntA. 
When  on  the  Slst  of  August  1846,  the  two  parties  of  the 
Moderate  and  the  Extreme  liberals  in  the  National  Assembly 
came  to  a  conflict  on  the  question^  if  the  words  of  command 
to  the  Hungarian  army  should  be  givtb  in  Hungarian,  or  as 
they  had  always  been  before,  in  German,  Vdroamarty,  who 
was  one  of  the  deputies,  gave  his  vote  on  the  side  of  the 
Moderates,  who,  on  that  occasion,  were  first  bronght  into  a 
minority  by  the  party  of  Kossnth.  Petofi,  who,  only  a  few 
months  before  had  dedicated  the  collect«l  edition  of  bis 
poems  to  VdtOBmaity,  "as  a  sign  of  love  and  esteem,"  on 
this  occasion  wrote  a  poetical  address  to  him  raunukcing  his 
friendahipf  each  stanza  condading  with  the  linei, 

*■  I  do  not  tMt  the  Unrel  from  fkj  hnw. 
Til  tlqr  mm  fesaA  liss  ton  II  iHnr; " 

and  in  sidte  of  the  remonstrances  of  mntaal  IHoidt,  gave  it 
to  the  pnblio  in  the  '£letkepek*  ('Pietuea  of  Life*),  a 

goriodicsl  he  was  then  publishing  in  cmjnnctlon  with  Jokai. 
oon  after  he  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  aword,  and  joined 
the  division  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Bern,  who  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp.  A  dis[Aite  with 
General  Messaros,  who  found  fault  with  the  poet's  inattention 
to  discipline,  induced  him  to  throw  ap  the  appointment  in 
May  1849,  and  quit  the  service,  hia  enemies  lemarking  that 
the  quarrel  was  between  a  butcher  (the  meaning  of  M^zaros 
in  Hungarian)  and  a  butcher's  boy.  The  approach  of  the 
Russians  led  him  to  take  up  anna  anew ;  he  again  becam'e 
aide-de-cann)  to  Beta,  and  he  shaftd  the  last  tenihle 
campaign  of  that  general  in  Transylvania.  After  one  of  the 
most  draperate  fights  of  thst  period  he  was  seen  no  more,  and 
it  was  nniversally  believed  that  he  vraa  one  of  the  ilain.  His 
body  however  was  never  ibuad,  and  in  1608  a  xepott  was  in 
drcnlation  among  the.  Hnogarian  refiageea  in  London  and 
elaewhefe,  that  Petcffi  was  still  alive  and  in  cMcealnient 
Six  additional  years  have  now  elapsed  without  any  tidings 
being  heard  of  him ;  his  vrife  has  been  long  re-msnied,  and 
ihen  seems  little  probabiUtv  that  he  is  still  among  the 
living.  In  the  last  poem  of  the  first  collection  of  his  worlu 
beginning  *  £gy  goadolat  bant  engemet,'  he  expreaaes  a  horror 
of  dying  in  bed,  and  pnta  np  an  ardent  pnyer  for  death  on 
the  battle-field. 

There  is  a  collected  edition  of  the  poema  of  PetSfi  up  to 
1846,  in  two  small  volumes,  of  which  a  first  edition  was 
published  at  Pesth  in  1847,  and  a  second  in  1648.  Two 
additional  volumes,  containing  his  subsequent  works,  were 
seised  and  anppressed  by  the  Anstrian  eovemment  after  the 
defieat  of  the  revolntioB  of  Hnnnry.  Usny  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  a  volume  mtitled '  Hangok  A  mnlthol  *  (*  Bounds 
from  the  Past'),  pnblidied  at  Lei^mg  in  1861,  of  which  a 
'German  translation  bv  VasS  and  Benktt,  with  interesting 
notra,  was  issued  at  Brunswick  in  180S,  under  the  title  of 
*  Nationallieder  der  Magyaren.*  As  the  wonderfully  idiom- 
atic elegance  of  the  language  is  always  spoken  <a  as  one 
of  the  principal  charms  of  the  poems  of  Pet/ifi,  the  foreign 
reader  can  nardly  expect  to  appreciate  them  with  any 
approach  to  the  relish  of  a  native ;  but  there  is  a  lightness 
and  airiness  about  the  songs  which  m^e  iteasy  to  btfieve  in 
the  effect  they  are  said  to  produce  on  the  sympathies  of  an 
Hungarian  reader. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  though  PetQfi  has  often  been 

Soken  of  as  a  wild  son  of  nature,  he  had,  as  has  been 
own,  enjoyed  ample  opportunitisa  of  education ;  and 
he  was  in  reality  well  acquainted  with  Uie  German,  Frendi, 
and  Engli^  languages  and  literature.  Oynki,  from  whose 
biograjwieal  article  in  the  '  Uj  Magyar  Mnzenm  *  our  i&> 
formatiOQ  ii  chiefly  taken,  infonna  u  that  in  English  hia 
{avoorite  mthon  vm  Shakq^,  Bynm,  Uovn,  and 


Dickens;  and  thai  he  wu  aaenfamied  to  call  IKcksns,  hon 
the  kindlineu  which  his  writings  tend  to  inculcate,  1  *'  bm- 
bctor  of  mankind."  Characteristieally  enoogh  in  a  m» 
writer,  be  regarded  Stranger  aa  "  tha  worlds  gnattit  poat?' 
His  own  long  poems  are  vety  inferior  to  his  shon  onts ;  lad 
in  pnm  he  csn  only  be  eonndeiad  to  have  easMdei  k 
some  short  tales  and  articles  tu  the '  Eletkusk.* 

PGVEN8SY.  [Sdssbx.] 

PHARMACOSIDERITE.  {Minxuuot.&I.} 

PHASMIDiB,  a  tribe  of  Orthopteroos  Insects,  mlnmi 
a  number  of  exotic  forma  which  have  been  oftm  inelsded  ia 
the  MoMUdm^  from  which  they  are  distinguished  bv  tbe  fun- 
legs  being  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  fitted  like  tot  nit  kr 
walking  rattier  tiian  running.  From  the  other  Oiihaflen 
theiy  an  diituignished  Iqr  the  hind  1^  not  bsiog  adtitmiL 

Thn  bodjr  is  gmerally  long  and  deader.  The  hesdii 
moderate  size,  of  an  ovu  suMepreased  fonn,  poneeted,  with 
large  globular  eyes,  in  front  of  which  the  antenna  sre  plind, 
which  are  variable  in  form,  but  ordinarily  long,  Blendfr,  isd 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  articolations.  The  ocelii  nt 
mdimentary  or  obsolete.  The  labmm  is  deeply  notchad  is 
front  I  the  jawa  are  strong  and  homy.  The  dorssl  laikt  a 
both  sexes  consist  of  nine  s^ments,  but  only  seven  in  da- 
tinct  in  the  females.  AU  the  legs  ate  alike,  beiiif  luf  ui 
slender,  often  armed  with  short  spun  along  the  edges.  He 
fore  vrings  are  of  small  site,  and  attaehM  at  the  paAeiR 
part  of  the  mesothorax.  The  true  wings  ate  vsiy  luse  al 
attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  metathoiax.  *  Ai  tb^ 
fax  exeeed  the  «Kng-covers  in  siset  it  ia  esscatial  that  pnn- 
don  ahonld  be  made  for  thdr  dafeaee.  This  »  eficdcd  m 
aa  in  the  earwig,  by  the  transvene  Adding  ti  the  «iig  mm 
to  enable  it  to  be  fdded  beneath  the  smdl  wing-corn,  be 
by  the  front  maigin  «f  the  hind  wing  being  greatly  thickwi 
serving  as  a  fiat  plate,  beneath  which  the  other  psrt  of  Ik 
wing  is  folded  longitudinally,  the  latter  port  being  oflu  # 
fereotty  coloured.  Thus  in  some  species  the  u<»t  viif- 
covers  and  the  front  margin  of  the  wing  are  palt^m 
whilst  the  other  part  of  the  wing  is  pinK<  Man;  iptos 
however  remain  throughout  their  livea  without  m 
acquiring  wings  or  wing*eovers."  (Westwood,  '  Hiit«7  <i 
Insects.') 

The  odd  appearance  of  these  insects  have  got  for  Urn  tk 
name  of  Walking-Sticks,  Stravni,  Leaves,  Bpectres,  &c.,i>il 
certainly  notliing  can  ba  imagined  more  carious  Ikaa  ik 
foma  they  aasnme.  In  many  instanoea  thqr  might  be  Be- 
taken for  a  portion  of  the  bnuh  of  the  tteaa  on  iriuch  tkif 
Rat  . 

PHENAKITE.  [MnmaLooT,  &  1.1 

PHBNYLE.  [CHBiinrTRv,  &  8.] 

PHILLIPS,  RICHARD,  FJt.8.,  aome  time  Prw^td 
the  Chemicd  Society  of  London,  first  Oarator  and  Chcnif! 
of  the  Mosenm  of  Ptaeticd  Geology,  an  eminent  minfl*- 
logical  and  phannaeantieal  chemist,  was  a  yoanger  wn  i 
James  Phillips,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friend*,  tI» 
carried  on  the  businesB  of  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  Qeon^ 
Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London.  Richard  waa  bom  ia  tlw  ti« 
1778.  He  was  educated  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  wR 
William  AUen,  at  the  well-known  pfaarmacestical  est^tf^ 
ment,  Plough-court,  Lombard-street,  London ;  but  he  reeem 
bis  first  instructiona  in  chemiatnr  boat  Dr.  Oeoin 
Richaid  Phillips  and  hu  elder  brother  William,  ^ 
mineralo^st,  William  Allen,  Loke  Howard,  sad  mmv 
other  memlwrB  of  the  Sodety  <^  Friends,  and  tbrsi  fonsf 
mm  vAo  were  not  Quakers^  wen  among  the  fouadfti,  t^' 
in  number,  of  the  Askesian  Society,  already  noticed  is  a  pi^ 
ceding  article  on  Mr.  Pd^ys,  who  was  one  of  those  tlii» 
To  Richard  Pfaillipe,  saya  Dr.  Danbeny,  in  bis  sniiiveraiT 
address  as  president  of  the  Chemical  ^ietvin  ISftS,  "«> 
are  indebted  for  the  first  correct  analvses  of  the  Bath  witen, 
in  tfae  coarse  of  which  investigation  he  discovered  tbe  oiv 
of  the  apparent  uncertainty  in  the  indications  sfibrdeo  If 
the  common  tests  for  iron,  oansed  by  tfae  variations  tliat  (cm 
in  their  effects,  according  as  carbonate  of  lims  is  pimit  H 
not."  The  elaborate  paper  stating  the  procea  and  reflilt>  « 
these  analyses,  w  finit  communicated  to  iht  Aikiw* 
Sodety,  and  published  in  the '  Philoeophicd  Migsnae. 

His JabonzB  in  minenloocd  chemiatiy  were  ^hsi^o*" 
by  great  neatness  and  pieeiaion,  ao  that  they  asv  xbAmA  m 
Impeded  to  at  the  present  time  u  models  of  skilnl  t» 
exact  reaeardi.  The  analyses  of  the  Bath  walsn  wen  iw 
ceeded  by  examinationa  of  other  celebtaUd  idneni  qxw^ 
and  of  several  rare  mineiab.  In  1883  he  discovdid  tbif 
mineial  called  nnnitoiVM  not  the  hydiated  odds  of  wtf"^ 
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ai  ii  had  bean  pn^miify^  rapmMsd  to  be,  hut  »  hjdnted 
doable  phosphate  of  that  metal  asd  copper.  The  preeenee 
of  ph<Mphona  add  io  Branite  had  escaped  the  Mmttny  of 
Beixeliu,  who  waa  thus  ai  mneb  ontdoM  in  this  partioolax 
leipeet  the  mbjeet  of  thir  notice,  aa  Davy  bad  been  by 
1dm  when  he  detoeted  the  pfeeraoe  of  the  aama  aeid  m 
waveUite,  which  the  great  En^ish  eheniat  bad  overloehed. 

The  lato  Dr.  Thomaa  Thomaon,  Regina  ftoiiaeor  of  Ot** 
misby  in  the  Umnni^  of  Olaqgow.  the  anther  of  the 
celebrated  '  Srstem '  of  uie  science,  in  ois  '  Bistoiy  of  Oho- 
miatry,*  forming  {uut  of  the  '  National  libiary,*  pabliahed 
in  1831,  when  reriewiw  the  raoKrees  of  aaalTtical  chemiatiy 
in  <^eat  Britain,  bore  ue  followmg  honoaraole  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  R.  Pt^ipe— a  testimony  involving  also 
conaideiations  TelsUve  to  the  social  po8iti«i  of  the  onlUvatoii 
of  science  in  this  conntry,  which  thinking  men  ef  all  nnka 
perceive  to  be  of  duly  anffmenting  importance  to  the  com- 
mnnity: — "Of  modem  British  analytical  chemists,"  says 
Dr.  Thomson,  "  undoubtedly  the  first  Is  Mr.  Richard  Phil- 
lips, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  not  a  few  analyaee,  oon- 
dncted  with  great  ehemieal  dill,  and  parfomed  with  f^Mat 
acenracy.  Unftortttn^^y  of  late  yean  lie  hat  deoa  httl^ 
having  been  withdrawn  fscm  aemice  by  the  neeeirify  of 
pnviQung  for  a  large  fuaily,  iriiieb  eaa  bavdly  be  dona  in 
thia  conntry  except  by  tsndng  onA  atletrtifln  to  trade  «r 
mannbctnTes." 

It  was  however  in  the  phamaeentiea]  bnach  of  pradkal 
cbcmiatry  that  Mr.  B.  Phillips's  aervioea  were  most  conspicnons, 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  aS  his  peeollar  aeateness  of 
mind,  after  a  training  in  the  eetablishmeiit  in  PloBghnDonrt, 
of  wlkieh  the  ehemieal  reputation  ranked  justir  so  high. 
Indeed,  the  perfect  bmiliiuity  he  poiseieed  with  the  wo- 
cesses  in  use,  enabled  blm  to  deteet  the  arron  Into  mich 
the  fnmaiB  u  the  London  Phannaeopcela  had  fUlen ;  vrbihA 
tbe  keenness  of  his  reviews  gave  enrrency  to  his  eensnrea,  of 
which  even  those  who  smarted  under  tbeir^  severity,  eonld 
scarcely  help  aeknowledgiBg  the  justice.  AeemdiBgly,  at  a 
snbaequent  period  be  waa  espedallv  oonsnlted  mi  tbe  drawing 
vp  of  two  of  tbe  edititma  of  the  *  London  Pharmaoopma*  1^ 
the  College  of  Pbysidans  Heel^  whose  nrerioiu  laboua  in 
that  depwtment  be  had  so  severely  criticised,  and  thus  led 
ih»  way  to  many  of  the  mndi  needed  correettona  in  the  pro- 
cesses since  introduced.  Indeed,  during  tbe  latter  part,  of 
his  life,  he  waa  appealed  to  as  perhapa  the  highest  living 
SDthority  in  this  branch  of  ehemiatry ;  and  his  truuktion  <rf 
the  Ltmdon  PharmacqMBia,  the  last  edition  et  wbieb  he  waa 
engaged  at  the  time  of  bu  death  in  soperintending,  waa 
upon  as  the  best  book  of  refnenee  ra  all  cbnuoal 
questions  involved  in  the  {nreparation  of  medioiaea. 

Prom  the  year  1881  Mr.  R.  Phillipe  oondueted  the  *  Annals 
of  Philosophy/  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Brnlmr, 
jon.  (now  ¥mA,  and  Ubrarlaa  to  tbe  London  lutitntiMi'), 
and  #hen  tluit  periodieal  was  incorporatad  with  the  *  Fhilo- 
aophieal  Magazine*  in  1897,  Ua  asrneai  were  ssewed  aa  one 
ct  ita  editors,  a  post  be  bsM  till  bia  death.  The  principal 
articles  on  subjects  of  chemistry  and  ninenlogy  in  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopsdia,'  were  contributed  by  Um. 

Mr.  Phillips  waa  snceeasiTely  lectnm  on  ehenlstiv  at  tbe 
Ixmdon  Hospital,  at  the  Oovemmoit  Military  College  at 
Sandhont,  at  Mr.  Orainger'a  School  of  Medicine  in  S^uth- 
wsrk,  and  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  1839  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Henry)  De  la  Beche,  knowing  that  In  tbe  first 
instance  chemical  investigations  of  mineral  piodueta  wenld 
be  those  chiefly  appreciated  by  tbe  government  and  the 
public,  wisely  selected  him  for  the  appointment  of  curator 
and  chemist  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  now  the 
Mnsenm  of  Practical  Gteology  in  Jermyu-atreet,  an  offloe 
which  be  continued  to  hold  till  bis  de^,  wbieb  oeoorred 
May  11, 18B1,  in  bia  eeventy-lhlTd  ]rear,  aftaora  ve^  short 
illness,  having  been  absent  from  the  mnatomfbr  three  er  four 
days  oi^.  On  the  fallowing  day,  Monday,  May  1%  the 
fonn^  opening  of  tilie  Museom  tow  ^ace,  under  the  nupfees 
of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert. 

On  the  institQti(m  of  the  Chemical  Sooiety  of  London,  in 
the  year  1841,  its  fonnden  had  offsred  Mr.  S.  PbilUM  the 
bonoumble  poeitira  <rf  the  first  vrendent,  deeming  it  dne 
alike  to  hia  seniority  amoiig  English  ehenuaU  and  his  dia. 
tinguiihed  reputation;  and  although  he  dedined  the  office 
then,  he  became  tbe  president  in  1848  and  ISSa  He  had 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  182S. 

"He  might  indeed  be  regarded,"  remarka  Dr.  Daubeny, 
"during  tiie  latter  part  of  bis  life,  as  a  eenneeting  link 
between  the  chemists  of  the  last  generation  and  of  the  pre- 


aent,  having  been  the  oontompoffary  ef  Davy  and  Wollaston 
no  less  than  of  Faraday  and  Graham  ;  and  in  his  death  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  last  of  that  distiogaisbed  band  of  philo- 
sophers, who,  before  chemioal  science  had  so  enlarged  ita 
bonadariaa  aa  to  include  within  ite  domain  and  to  compre- 
hand  within  the  opention  of  ite  lawa  the  prodaote  of  animal 
and  of  vegetaUe  hfsi  oeenined  themaelvea  almoat  exdwdvidy 
in  the  hBvestigatira  of  toe  cMnlnnationa  of  whidi  ndaaral 
bodies  an  susceptible." 

PHILUP8,  SAMUEL,  LL.D.,  was  bom  tn  1815.  Hia 
father,  who  waa  of  the  Jeunah  frith,  and  a  tradesman  in 
Regent-street,  London,  atmok  by  the  boy's  lirelineis  of 
manner  and  skill  in  mimicry,  conceived  tlut  he  would  make 
a  sucoessfol  actor.  He  accordingly  trained  him  for  the  stage, 
and  in  June  1899, "  Master  Pbiltips,  a  young  gentleman  only 
fonrteeiiyaata  of  ua,"  waa  annoonoed  to  appear  at  the  Hay. 
mai^  Tkestre  in  the  ehamotor  of  Richard  III.  Fortanately 
some  powerfol  Mauds— the  lato  Dnke  of  Snssex  being  one— 
thought  that  the  boy's  cleverness  deserved  a  better  enltnie 
than  it  would  find  in  aadi  a  scbod,  and  they  indnoed  his 
&thK  to  send  him,  in  1839,  to  the  London  University, 
vAenee  he  pneeeded  in  the  following  year  to  the  University 
of  QiWingen.  Having  ehangsd  bia  reugiom  views,  be  after- 
wazds  went  to  Sidney-Sussex  CoUms^  Cambridin^  with  ths 
intentira  of  ultimately  taking  ho^  oiden.  Hia  fiithei^ 
da^,  and  the  neoossity  there  appeared  of  eontiauiug  the 
budness  for  the  support  of  bis  mwier  and  fuuily,  changed 
bia  plans,  and  be  returned,  after  a  sin|Je  term,  to  cany  m  ia 
conjnnction  vrith  bis  brother,  the  Regent.«treet  i^op.  In  thia 
the  brothers  were  unsnceessfnl,  tboi^h  they  wwe  highly  eom- 
mended  for  their  braionraUo  conduct 

He  now  (1841)  turned  to  Uteiataru  aa  a  prefessioB.  Hia 
first  work  waa  the  novel  of '  Caleb  Stakeley,*  which  originally 
appeared  ia  '  Blaakwood*8  Magaaine/  but  has  sinee  been  two 
A  three  times  reprinted  in  a  a^aiate  form.  ■  Ha  afterwards 
wrote  other  taloa  in  the  pagee  of  that  and  other  periodieal^ 
bat  BOM  c(  them  w*  bebevo  wm  pnbliihad  udth  his  name. 
Fev  a  biM  space  during  the  simmer  mentba  of  1844-^m 
rendedatthoseatofthoManndaaf  Ailaabuy  in  Wiltihire, 
in  (Oder  to  read  with  Lord  F.  Bmoe ;  and  whilst  there  ho 
waa  thrown  from  a  hwsa  and  aeriooaly  hurt.  He  had  pw- 
hapa  always  bad  a  tendeney  to  eoasumpuon ;  it  was  developed 

Stbe  hurt,  and  duiin|  hia  remaining  days  ha  worked  with 
s  weit^t  of  that  temUe  malady  pressing  upon  him.  But 
he  worked  steadily  on,  and  was  able  to  seeore  himself  a 
handsome  income,  and  an  honourable  position  among  his  lite- 
rary eompeera.  Writing  exclnsivaly  la  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, it  was  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  hia  life  that 
Mr.  PhiUipB  waa  at  all  known  by  name  to  the  general  public, 
yet  he  piobaUy  ezersiaed  a  much  more  considerable  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  and  pnbUe  taatothan  many  much 
better  known  men.  For  atwetime  ht  wrote  political  leaden 
in  the  'Morning  Herald;*  but  he  afterwards  became  one  <tf 
the  ehieib  of  ue  litenry  itaff  ef  the  '  limes,*  and  dnrli^ 
some  years  Us  brilliant  eritidsms  en  cuircnt  Utenture 
afforded  an  agreeable  reBtf  amon^  the  news  and  p^tioa  of 
that  poworfol  jonmal.  In  the '  Timea  *  his  pm  waa  entirely 
oonflned  to  literary  criticism,— at  any  nte  he  never  vrroto 
Meadm*— and  he  eontinued  to  vrrite  ite  more  important 
reviewa  down  te  hia  death.  Two  volnmea  of  *  Essaju  from 
tbe  Time%*  by  Urn,  were  pobllshad,  though  still  without  hia 
name,  la  1808  and  18M.  Lucid,  idctureeque,  often  eloquent, 
and  sometimes  bitterly  keen,  yet  disoriminating,  and  with  ail 
the  appeaaaoa  of  beiag  scruimlously  &ir,  they  will  no  doubt 
keep  their  phKe  aa  a  permanent  addition  to  our  store  of  that 
class  of  aseays :  and  aome  that  were  attribnted  to  him,  but 
which  ^[^teHed  after  the  pnUication  of  theae  volumes,  are  of 
at  least  equ^  merit  Besidea  bis  papers  in  the  *  Times,*  Mr, 
Phillips  wrote  reviews  ia  the  'Literary  Oaaelte.*  &e.  He 
also  purchased,  and  fw  about  a  year  edited,  the' John  Bnll* 
newqiapa,  but  without  much  pecuniary  anooaaa  In  the 
foimation  ot  tbe  Orystal  ISlaee  Ccnnpany  he  took  aa  active 
part  J  and  for  a  time  acted  aa  secretary,  and  sabsequentty  as 
'literary  director'  to  theeompauy,  and  many  of  the  arrange- 
mento  are  said  to  have  been  Bu^ested  by  him.  He  wrote 
likewise  tbe  general '  Onide  to  tbe  Crystal  Palace  and  Park,* 
and  the  •  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace.'  He  died 
at  Brighton,  where  he  had  gone  on  aooount  of  his  heeltb,  on 
the  14th  of  Octol>er,  1804,  from  the  rupture  a  large  vessel 
on  the  lungs.  He  left  a  widow  and  flva  chilcben,  for  whom 
he  had  bew  enabled  to  make  a  eomftHtable  ptonmoa.  In 
1852  the  University  of  QSttiqgan  nnfemd  «n  lum  the 
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FHILLYRINE.   [Chshistbt,  S.] 

FHLEQM,  a  common  name  for  Mneni.  [Hoom.] 

FHLOBIDZIN.   [CHEMisTftT,  &  S.} 

PHOLABITE.   [MwxEALooT,  iK  1?) 

PHOSPHATITE,  a  name  propoKd  for  the  native  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  derived  from  organic  sources,  &ai  usnallj 
called  CoproUlei.  The  latter  term  convoTS  an  Impressioo 
which  is  evidently  vrrong,  with  renard  to  large  quantities  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  now  obtained  for  agricaltuial  purposes. 
In  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  Red  Cra^  fragments  of 
bones  of  large  size  are  constantly  present,  and  it  is  qnestion- 
able  if  any  portion  of  this  phosphate  has  ever  been  excremen- 
titions  matter.  Hence  the  impropriety  at  the  term  copolite. 
The  more  probable  tnigin  of  these  masses  seenu  to  Im  that 
they  are  the  debris  of  a  huge  sepulchre  of  CetaceOf  sharb, 
and  other  animals,  which  was  formed  previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  beds  in  which  these  remains  are  now  found. 
After  deposition  in  this  sepulchre,  the  animal  matter  of  the 
bones  was  gradually  washed  away,  and  the  large  quantities 
of  phosphate  of  lime  found  in  the  water-worn  noduesof  the 
Bed  Crw  are  thns  accounted  for.   [Copbol[tbs,  S.  2.] 

PHOTOaRAFHY  is  both  au  art  and  a  sdenee.  As  an 
art  it  enables  as  to  draw,  depict,  or  write  by  means  of  light 
As  a  science  it  teaches  as  how  to  observe  and  further  to 
investigate  the  effects  produced  by  light  upon  all  natural 
bodie^  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  mineral,  vegetable,  or 
animal.  Its  full  study  is  of  eranparatively  recent  date,  bnt 
it  has  alreadjr  occa|>iea  the  livetiest  attenticm  of  neaily  all 
the  most  sminent  investigatOTs  in  modem  science.  The 
aaiiies  of  Davy,  Wed^ood,  Thomas  Young,  Wdhtttim,  and 
the  two  HeiBchels  m  this  oonntiy~of  Scheele,  Hitter, 
Beebeck,  Berthollet,  and  Becquetel  on  the  Continsni— testily 
to  thiseffsct.  _  Photography  is  wortiiy  of  ^>ecial  attention  from 
the  ftct  that  it  requires  for  its  rational  and  thoronghlv  soc- 
eessfol  pufsnit  a  knowledge  of  dtemistiy,  optics,  and  physics 
generally,  together  with  an  amount  of  artistic  taste  and  manual 
dexterity  such  as  most  be  uaefiil  not  only  for  purposes  of  mental 
training,  but  under  a  vsneU^  of  drcnmstances  in  actual  life. 
The  variety  of  its  parts  and  aims  gives  it  a  special  charm  for 
those  who  like  to  have  s  pursuit  admitting  of  both  activity 
of  mind  and  body ;  its  processes  are  as  much  earned  on  ont 
of  doors  as  in  close  labcrotories.  Further  it  has  this  chaim, 
that  while  it  fumidies  problema  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
intricacy  fat  the  most  advanced  philosopher  in  optics  or 
ohemistrjr,  it  has  its  naetieal  Droceaies,  which  nut^  be 
nadily  apprdmided,  and  exuoiaea  fat  {nuiioaea  of  irtilit^  or 
lecreation  by  those  who  are  bnt  littie  slolled  in  phyucal 
manipulations. 

The  historjr  of  pbotopsphy  has  been  so  fiilly  treated  of  by 
Ur.  Robert  Hunt,  in  his  'Researches  on  Light,*  and  in  his 
*  Treatise  on  Photography,'  and  also  by  tiie  Abh6  Moigno,  in 
his 'Repertoire  d'Optique  Modeme,*  that  we  need  not  do 
here  more  than  recapitulate  in  a  brief  manner  tiie  points  of 
chief  interest  which  they  have  given  at  greater  lengtn. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
vear  1839  that  Protography  acquired  for  itself  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  throng  the  investi^tions  of  Fox 
Talbot  and  Daguerre,  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
the  two  processes  known  as  the  Calotype  or  Talbotype,  and 
Dagneireo^^.  As  osoal  in  the  history  of  art  and  soienc^ 
approximatioDB  had  been'  attained  to  by  earlier  experiment- 
alists. It  is  interesting  to  inquira  into  the  labours  of  some 
of  these.  Proceeding  historically,  we  shall  find  that  obsei^ 
vations  relating  to  ue  science  <»  photography  precede  the 
first  attempts  at  establiihing  the  principles  of  the  art 

In  1722  Petit  noticed  that  solutions  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  mnxiate  of  ammonia  crystallised  more  readily  in  the 
light  than  they  did  in  darkness.  In  1777  the  iflnstrions 
Scheele  writes,  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  solution  of 
silver  in  acid  of  nitre,  poured  on  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
oqwsed  to  the  beams  of  the  sun,  grows  black.  The  light 
of  the  ran  reflected  from  a  white  wall  has  the  some  eff'ect, 
bat  more  slowly,  heat  without  light  being  without  effect" 
Affoa,  "  Fix  a  glass  |vism  at  the  window,  ind  let  die 
imcted  sanbeama  bll  on  the  floor.  In  this  colmued  light 
put  a  paper  strewed  with  Ama  comma  (chloride  of  silver), 
and  yoa  will  observe  that  this  horn  ulvn  grows  sooner  Uaw 
in  the  violet  ray  than  in  any  of  the  other  rays.** 

Senebier  repeated  these  experiments^  and  auo  experimented 
on  the  influence  of  light  in  the  bleachmg  of  wax. 

In  1798  Count  Romford  sent  to  the  'Philosophical  Trans- 
actions '  a  memmr  entitied  '  An  Inquiry  conoeming  the 
Chemical  Properties  that  have  been  attnbnted  toUght' 


In  this  paper  the  Count  atteinpta  to  prove  thstsll  ths  electi 
produced  upon  metallic  aolntims  by  bright  s&inhiiie  ate  in 
to  heat.  In  1602  Hr.  Hanap  xefoted  this  view,aiul  dumtd 
that  several  salts  d  meamxy  w«a  rednosd  by  hght  aloa^ 
and  not  by  heat. 

In  1801  Ritter  proved  the  existence  of  rays  in  the  icJa 
iq>ectnmi,  which  are  to  be  found  beyond  its  visible  limiti, 
and  these  rays  have  the  power  of  darkeoiog  chlohde 
silver.  These  researches  having  excitsd  attoitioD,  K 
Beraid,  Seebeck,  Berthollet,  Sir  W.  Herschal,  Sir  H.  ia^ 
field,  Wollaston,  Dsv^>  and  others,  mads  vaiiou  nfta- 
meets  which  tended  still  further  to  confirm  the  proof  tint 
light  had  a  speosl  inflnenca  over  bodies  bmnd  thit 
exodsed  thnmgh  ita  heat ;  and  that  the  eoloor  u  the  li^ 
was  in  some  W17  related  to  this  newly  (^Marred  sctiiatf 
the  sunbeam. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  early  efforts  of  tbote  tIn 
Uud  the  loundation  of  the  art  of  photography,  with  which 
we  are  now  to  be  chiefl?  engaged,  we  may  obserre  tht 
PriesUey,  Senebier,  Ingenhousz,  De  Candolle,  SaDme,ul 
Ritter,  mrected  attention  to  the  influence  of  light  apos  [juti 
— an  interesting  and  important  subject.  Others  follovtil  ii 
a  similu  track,  still,  however,  leaving  the  matter  in  a  oa- 
paratively  obscure  condition.  The  action  of  light  on  ibe 
human  frame,  and  on  animal  life  generaUy,  us  not  jet 
bem  fairly  investigated.  That  some  special  actioa  will  k 
detected  thoa  can  be  no  doubt.  W«  hare  long  tkoqbt 
that  li^t  win  come  to  be  eonridued  as  imporiut  u 
element  to  health  as  fresh  air  and  wholesome  food.  It  mj 
poBubly  be  that  much  mental  or  bodily  laboar,  exercMi 
m  ths  absenee  of  the  stimnlos  of  daylight,  is  direct!;  » 
juriouB  to  aidmal  life. 

But  ]ai  us  proceed  to  trace  r^dly  the  art  of  photognfi? 
to  its  soarce.  In  the  Joumala  of  the  Royal  lusUtntioD  tl 
Great  Britain  for  1602  will  be  found  a  jpaper  by  "  ThnaB 
Wedgwood  and  Humphry  Davy  " — the  first  a  brother  of  the 
&mous  porcelain  manufacturer,  the  second  the  Sir  R.  Ditj 
of  a  later  period.  Their  joint  pspor  was  entitled  '  M 
Account  of  a  Method  of  Copying  Paintings  apon  Glut  ai 
of  making  Profiles  by  the  JigencY  of  Ught  upon  Nitiatecf 
Silver ;  with  Observations  by  EL  Davy.'^  This  paper  on- 
tains  tbe  comidete  germs  of  the  ^wtogn^hic  «t,  nanulj, 
the  application  of  an  optical  inatrtunent  to  imprint  sfHs* 
senntiva  chemical  aurbce  the  imues  id  all  natoial  ebjedi 
illuminated  by  the  sunbeam,  or  other  aonroe  of  light  Tie 
instnunoits  nsed  by  these  observers  were  the  camera  oUart 
and  the  solar  microscope:  but  let  us  first  see  bow  thii 
important  invoition  took  shape  in  the  mind  of  Wedgwood. 

Aecor^^  to  Davy,  Wedgwood  first  commenced  hii  n- 
searches  with  a  view  to  copy  the  ima^  of  the  eamri 
(Atcura;  and  for  this  purpose,  says  Dai7^  "he  fiist 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  mentioned  to  him  by  a  friesiiii 
a  substance  very  sensibls  to  the  influence  of  light"  Ths 
nitrate  of  ^ver  was  applied  in  solution  to  suwes  of  whiu 
paper  and  leather.    "White  paper  or  white  leather "  te 
quote  the  words  of  the  memoir  of  1802,  "moistened  nth 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  undergoes  no  change  when  lept 
in  a  duk  |dace ;  bnt  on  being  exposed  to  the  dsyli^t,  n 
speedily  changes  colour,  and,  aft«r  passing  throu^  diffenot 
shades  of  grey  and  brown,  becomes  at  length  nesdjr  bUct 
The  alterati<«a  of  colour  take  place  more  speedily  in  pro- 
portion as  the  light  is  mwe  intense.   In  the  direct  besmot 
tbe  son  two  or  three  minates  are  sufficioit  to  prodsce  (he 
fuU  effect ;  in  the  shade  several  hoars  are  required ;  unl 
li^t  transmitted  through  different-coloored  glasses  acts  opis 
it  with  diff^erent  degrees  of  intensity."  ....  "  When  Us 
shadow  of  any  figure  is  thrown  upon  the  prepared  torbct, 
the  part  concealed  bv  it  remains  white,  ana  the  othei  put* 
speedily  become  dark.   For  copying  piaintings  on  glan  ^ 
solution  shonld  be  ^>plied  on  leather,  and  in  this  case  it  u 
more  readily  acted  on  than  wheu  paper  is  used.  J^ftertu 
colour  fass  been  once  fixed  on  the  leather  or  p^ter,  it  caniut 
be  removed  by  the  application  of  water,  or  water  and  sov  > 
and  it  is  in  a  high  oafpxn  permanent.    The  copy  01 1 
painting,  or  the  profile,  unmeoiatdj  after  bnng  taksa  waA 
be  kffpt  in  an  obaenvs  phwe ;  it  n^y,  indeed,  be  eunised 
in  the  shades  bnt  in  tfaia  ease  th«  exposnra  should  bs  oo? 
for  a  few  minntes :  hy^  the  light  of  candles  or  Umpt,  a* 
comnumly  employed,  it  is  not  sensibly  affected."  Ko  measi 
were  found  to  fix  permanentiy  tbe  impresaioiis  Lhsi  pro- 
duced.  And,  as  regards  the  primary  end  of  Wed£T<M>di 
retmrches,  we  are  tidd  that  "The  isuns  fonied  hj  dwu> 
of  a  camen  obsentft  have  been  Irand  to  be.too  wat  to 
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prodace  in  any  modente  Ume  an  effect  npon  the  nitrate  of 
nlver."  JDavy  adds,  "  In  following  thew  prooesMa,  1  have 
found  that  the  inugee  of  email  ol^ieeta  pndnced  by  maana  of 
the  aolar  microacope,  may  be  c<^m  wiuumt  difficiuty  on  pre- 
paiedmar.  Thia  will  probably beanaefolapplicatuinoi  tbe 
method :  that  it  may  be  employed  auccesifiuly,  howerer,  it 
ia  iHMWMiy  that  the  paper  be  placed  at  but  a  loall  diitanee 
from  the  lent." 

The  muriate  (chloride)  of  ailver  was  fonnd  to  he  mora 
■enmtiTe  to  ltdit  than  the  nitrate.  "  Kren  in  the  twili^t, 
the  H^oar  of  uw  moiat  muriate  of  nlver  spread  upon  paper 
alovly  ehuged  from  white  to  &int  violet;  thongh  onoer 
similar  circnmatanoea  no  immediate  alteration  wu  prodaced 
upon  the  nitrate."  Davy  condodes  with  these  remarkable 
words :  "  Nothing  bat  a  method  of  preventiDg  the  nnahaded 
parts  of  the  dalineationa  from  being  eoloored  l>y  exposore  to 
the  day,  is  wanting  to  render  this  process  as  nsefol  aa  it  ia 
^(»ant." 

From  this  time  the  art  in  Fffgl*"**  alnmbered  oi^  1834, 
when  Mr.  Fox  Talb(4,  withont  knowing  what  had  bem  done, 
commeneed  experimenta  wiUi  the  same  aid  in  view. 

Bnt  we  mnat  now  turn  to  a  ndghboniing  eonntiy,  Fiance. 
In  1813  H.  Ni^pee,  of  Chalona  on  the  Soone,  was  eofpiged 
in  a  ta^  identiod  in  eoneeption  with  that  of  Wedgwood. 
He  was  endeaToniing  hy  means  of  bitiuunoiu  nmiahea  and 
metal  plates  to  fix  permanently  the  imagea  of  the  camera, 
and  he  neeeeded  to  a  remarkable  extenL  His  ei^eriments 
were  earned  on  nntil  1827,  in  which  year  he  presented  a 
memoir  with  apedmens  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  bat 
aa  ha  kept  his  processes  secret  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
labours.  Niipce  returned  to  France  dispirited.  He  there 
however  continoed  his  experiments,  malung  mctoies  on  a 
anr&ee  of  Utnmen  laid  npon  a  metal  plate,  which  he  after- 
wards engmved  by  ordinary  engmvo^acid.  The  lationaleof 
hia  process  is  this :  Li^t  la  capaUe  <tf  hardening  «  hithmii^ 
ooa  anrfue  in  sodi  a  way  that  the  nanal  Bolvonts  of  bitnmen 
no  longer  act  raadilr  npAn  the  altered  part  of  the  anifiue, 
and  the^ore  only  tne  shaded  portiona  of  a  partially  iUnmi- 
aated  plate  wodd  yield  to  sadi  solvoUs  sa  the  mineral 
na^thas,  for  example,  fnmiah.  Bat  when  a  metal  plate  had 
been  partially  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  bitumen  in 
the  ihadowa,  nothing  waa  easier  than  to  etch  each  a  plate  by 
aqua  fortis,  and  tiiis  was  what  Ni^pce  did.  A  plate  thus 
znade  and  prints  &om  it  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bcown,  of  the  &istish  MnsMim.  It  is  to  ba  boned 
that  they  will  be  placed  in  the  Mnaenm  itaelL  M.  Ni^ce 
named  ma  art  HeUcgraf^. 

In  18S9  M.  Ni^pce  becune  aeqnainted  with  a  M.  Dagaene, 
who  was  noted  for  his  dioramio  puntu^,  and  who  was,  it  is 
allied,  alio  enguad  npon  metlwda  for  fixing  the  images  of 
the  camera.  A  Med  of  paitnetabip  waa  exwnted  between 
the  two  enerimentalista,  and  thi^  jinntly  pnraaad  thur 
lahovia  vntU  the  death  of  Nitfpce,  in  July  1833.  A  new 
amngement  waa  then  made  between  hia  son  M.  Isidore 
NitfpoB  and  Dagonra. 

At  length  came  the  memorable  year  1639,  when  the  whole 
scientific  and  artistic  world  was  startled  at  tiie  annenncement 
that  c^jeets  cimld  be  made  to  draw  their  own  pictures  with 
an  accoiacy  and  minntenees  quite  onattainable  by  hand. 
In  Janoaiy  1839  the  first  specimens  by  Dagoerre  were  shown, 
bat  the  process  was  withheld  nntil  Uie  month  of  Jnly.  This 
enabled  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  secnre  to  himself  the  merit  of 
priority  of  pablication  of  a  method  by  which  son-diawn 

Sietaies  eonld  be  snccessfolly  prodaced.  He  on  the  13lh  of 
anoaiy  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  a  pa^r,  entitled 
*  Soma  Aoconnt  of  the  Ait  of  Fhotogenio  Drawing,  or  the 
BtocBsa  by  which  Natural  Objaeta  may  be  made  to  delineate 
themaelTea  withoot  the  Aid  of  the  Axust'a  Pencil.*  And  on 
the  Slat  of  Felnnaiy  in  the  same  year,  he  gave  another  com- 
munication on  the  method  of  preparing  sensitive  paper  and 
of  fiidng  the  imagea  obtained.  That  the  two  ei^erimental- 
iata,  Tubot  and  Dagneire,  were  inde^ndent  discoverers  is 
evident  finan  ^e  dissimilarity  of  their  processes ;  the  light 
and  camem  obscnra  being  the  only  means  strictly  in  common. 

Mr.  Tidbot's  method  consisted  m  washing  letter-paper  over 
repeatedly  with  alternate  solations  of  salt  and  nitrate  of 
ailver ;  at  a  certain  stage  a  aailace  waa  obtained  which  gave 
images  nnder  the  ioflaence  of  the  camera,  and  these  imagea 
were  fixed  by  immersion  in  a  strong  eolation  of  salt  and 
water,  in  which  tbe  unaltered  parts  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
were  soluble.  Thia  proceu  waa  not  veiy  senaitive,  and  waa 
therefore  sat  aaide  by  Mr.  Talbot'a  later  diseoveriea  of  1840. 
Let  ua  now  examine  the  utttre  of  Dagoecn*!  pncaa 


called  the  Daguerreotype.  A  plate  of  silverad  copper  ii 
tughl^  pobshed,  and  then  exposed  to  the  vaponr  of  the 
chemical  element  iodine,  which  imparts  to  the  plate  a  leriea 
of  ooloaiay  depending  on  the  qaantity  of  iodme  absorbed. 
The  ranoaore  to  the  v^nr  waa  earned  on  until  the  plate 
UROmaa  a  nmr  tint,  or  aimply  a  deep  orange-yellow,  border- 
tngonred.  The  plate  waa  now  aanntiveL  and  had  only  ta 
be  expoaed  at  the  fbcoa  n/t  the  caaen  waenia  in  wder  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  any  stR>n|[ly  illuminated  object.  Soma 
mimUea  were  necessary  even  m  full  sunshine.  plate  wu 
then  withdrawn  into  the  darkened  room  in  whidi  it  had  been  * 
prepared,  and  there  it  waa  expcwed  to  the  vapour  of  heated 
mercury,  which  haa  the  woodnfnl  property  of  i«Mii*;i«ing 
itself  oiay  to  those  parts  of  the  iodised  phtte  iHiich  have 
been  exposed  to  H^bt :  and  thia  deposit  takes  pUoe  in  pn^ 
portion  to  the  origual  intenaity  of  light  of  the  image,  lliui 
a  picture  was  produced  which  r^oeauted  in  ahadaa  of  Uaek 
and  white  the  original  opticalimi^  aean  on  the  grwind^iaM 
screen  of  the  camera. 

A  aolution  of  the  hyposulphite  of  aodawas  need  to  fix  the 
image  bv  removing  the  con^mnd  of  iodine  and  ailver  which 
atill  veiled  in  aome  d«gree  the  ahadowa  on  the  pl^.  Sob- 
aeqnently  M.  Fiaeau  impnvad  the  appeaianee  erf  dagneneo- 
types  by  imparting  to  them  a  warm  tinge  by  a  thm  filniof 
gold  which  was  thrown  down  nppn  the  image  by  a  apontanaou 
electro-chemical  action. 

The  original  Daguerreotype  procesa  waa  not  sufficiently 
senaitive  to  be  used  in  portraiture.  To  Mr.  Ck^dard  we  owe 
the  great  improvement  of  the  introduction  of  a  second  che- 
mical agent  which  now  envies  us  to  make  picturea  in  a 
aecond  of  time.  In  1840  Mr.  Goddard  combined  bromine 
with  iodine,  and  at  once  pabliahed  the  lesolt  In  the  doll 
weather  of  Novonber  of  that  year,  he  obtained  portiaita  in  a 
few  aeconda ;  Daguem's  procesa  requiring  many  minutaa,  even 
in  a  atnmg  light. 

One  of  the  beat  modes  of  procedure  now  adopted  is  the 
following:  Takeaplateof  aUvered  copper  and  poliah  it  by 
means  of  tripoli  powder  aadwlcrf  lavraaerorroaMnaiy,M- 
plied  by  cotton  velvet;  fiwi^liipg  the  pdirii  by  daim  cotton 
velvet  alone.  Then  npose  t£e  ailver  to  a  mixtue  of 
iodine  and  pare  sand  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vanmt 
of  the  iodine  shall  act  equally  upm  the  aniface  <A  the 
plate,  to  which  it  imparta  a  coating  which  ia  aeen  to  be 
colonied  when  examined  by  lig^t  refiected  from  any  vriiita 
surface,  a  piece  of  paper  for  example.    Aa  soon  as  the 
plate  has  assumed  an  orange-yellow  coloor  it  is  removed,  and 
then  exposed  to  the  va|Kiar  issning  from  a  peenliar  red  com- 
pound of  bromine  with  lime,  called  'Inomide  of  lime.* 
Over  thia  it  absorba  bromine,  and  assnmes  a  rose  tint,  and  aa 
aoon  aa  thia  shade  of  colour  has  been  obtained,  Um  plate 
must  he  removed  and  again  exposed  to  the  iodine  vessel  until 
the  roBo  coloor  haa  dee^nad  into  a  plum  tint,  lliephiteia 
then  ready  for  enoaon  in  the  eameia  obscora.  lAo  time 
can  be  stated  for  thaae  variona  ^waursa  aa  tnnpenitniB  in- 
fluencea  the  reaulta.   A  few  aeconda  in  eadi  caae  aufice. 
The  plate  mast  be  prepared  in  a  room  n^ch  can  be  daricened, 
the  light  of  a  candle,  or  that  obtained  through  yellow  glass 
being  alone  oied  at  the  laat  iodizing,  and  in  aome  of  the  sub- 
seqaeut  operationa.  After  exposure  in  the  camera  the  plate 
ia  expoaed  to  the  v^Mur  of  mercury  for  a  few  minntea,  the 
mercDiy  being  at  a  temperature  of  about  180*  Fahr.  Here 
the  picture  ia  developed  by  the  action  of  the  mercury  upon 
the  Dromo-iodized  sar&ce,  the  mercury  being,  it  ia  believed 
by  som^  deposited  upon  the  plate  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  light  which  fell  upon  ita  aar&ce  during  ita  exposure  in  the 
camera.   On  ita  removal  finnn  the  mercury  box  the  plate  ia 
partially  fixed  by  washing  ita  ooriaoe  with  a  strong  solution  ' 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  final  fixation  ia  ^acted  by 
boiling  upon  the  plate  a  solution  of  a  double  aalt,  called  liyp»- 
sulphite  of  soda  and  gold.   The  inu^e  ia  now  fixed  iqwn 
the  phUe,  and  may  be  coloured  by  bruahing  over  it  odoon 
in  voy  fiiie  powder.   The  image  ahonld  bexet^  so  aa  to  ex- 
clude the  vaponra  of  an  impure  atmomheie  such  as  is  asaafly 
found  in  la^  towna.   Sulphuretted  vapours  will  at  oneai 
darken  the  light  part  of  the  unam.  The  film  of  atain  Btty. 
however,  g^nuy  be  zanurradDy  a  aolatkn  of  ^aaide  oC 
potassium. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  dagueneotnie,  we  nd^^ 
proceed  to  relate  the hiatory  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbott  neeaiches^ 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  first  soceearfal  proeeM.  ~ 
photography  on  paper ;  bnt  aa  these  will  be  fnand  &ailed 
Mr.  Talbot'a  work  '  The  Pendl  of  Malory'  aad  in  the 

dficMioDi  of  hia  FMenta,  we  pnte  to  vam 
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■idtr  a  proc—  which  hai  nowalmoit  npmeded  all  othan, 
and  whidi  certunly  sprang  ont  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot*B  du- 
MTuiei.  Mr.  Talmi  nied  iodide  of  ulver  vitfa  nitrata  of 
iOto  in  excen,  xifoa  paper,  for  tlie  piiipoae  of  procuring  an 
imago  which  remained  latent  until  developed  a  flolation 
of  gallic  acid.  The  proceaa  now  oied,  and  called  the  Col- 
lodion Proceaa,  of  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  conaiata  in  the  use  of  a 
film,  on  glasi*  of  oollodion,  containing  alao  iodide  of  ailver 
with  an  e»>ei8  of  nitrate,  the  development  being  aoeompliahed 
hj  pyro-gallic  acid  in  the  place  of  gallic  acid.  The  analogy 
is  complete,  h'at  the  latter  materiala  improve  very  mueh  the 
ittimHe  reaalt& 

Collodion  is  mada  by  diaiolving  in  ethor  and  aledud  ootton- 
vool  which  has  been  altered  in  ita  propertlat  by  treatment 
with  itxm^  adds.  The  following  ia  a  good  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  IS  doe  mainly  to  the  naearohes  of  Mr.  Hadow : 
Take  of  pnre  nitrate  of  potash  ia  fine  powder  610  grains,  of 
ail  aS  vitriol  (specific  gravity  1*633  alwut)  16^  drachms,  of 
water  1^  drachms  ;  stir  together,  and  when  at  a  temperature 
of  from  ISO  to  165°  Fahr.,  add,  bit  by  bit,  19  craioa  of  eot^ 
ton-wool  to  each  ounce  of  the  acid  mixture.  Allow  the  oot- 
Um  to  Boak  for  foor  or  five  minatea,  and  t^en  wash  it  many 
timea  in  water  nntil  it  is  quite  firae  from  acid.  Then,  to 
juake  the  oollodion,  take  9  grains  of  the  dry  cotton,  and  add 
6  drachma  of  pure  ether  (ip.  gr.  *796  to  *730),  and  9  drachms 
of  pure  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '618  to  '820).  The  cotton  shonld  at 
onoe  diasolve.  In  another  bottle  prepare  what  is  called  the 
(iodising  aolotion'  by  taking  al^tOiol  (sp.  gr.  •818  to  '830) 
one  oonce,  iodide  of  potairinm  IS  nuns,  iodide  of  eadminm 
4giaina;  di«BolTatheBaltBtnthaaIeohol,and  keeptiKteolu- 
tton  for  naeh  To  auke  *  io^zed  cidlodion,*  mix  nx  dnwlima 
ftf  coUodkm  with  two  dnehma  of  the  iocUiing  aolotirai ;  this 
nixtare  changes  by  keeping,  and  should  therefore  be  made 
cnly  in  moderate  qoantitiea.  Having  prepared  the  iodized 
collodion,  a  plate  of  glass  is  covered  with  it  by  poniine  a 

Sioantity  on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  then  allowing  uie 
iqnid  to  flow  to  the  comers  m  anch  a  way  that  the  glass 
shall  be  onifonnly  covered ;  the  excess  is  then  ran  off  at  one 
comer  into  a  botue  set  apart  for  the  parpoee.  After  a  few 
seconds  the  film  of  iodised  collodion  is  snfficiently  firm  to  be 
fit  for  immersion — ^in  the  dark-4n  what  is  c^ed  the  '  nitrate 
bath.'  This  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  SO  grains  ef  nitrate 
of  silver  in  one  oance  of  distilled  water.  Tlw  nitrate  of 
aUvar  should  be  pare,  ud  free  from  excsw  of  nitrle  add,  and 
it  ihonld  be  satarated,  wbaa  in  aolntioo,  with  iodUa  of  auver  \ 
a  little  acetia  acid,  too,  may  be  addad.  The  plate  ia  im- 
mened  m  thia  bath  for  a  fow  minatcs,  diaiuM,  and  th«i 
Qxposed  in  the  camera  obscura.  To  develrae  the  image,  a 
•olation  of  pyrogallio  acid  containing  one  gram  of  the  mt  to 
one  ounce  tu  water  aoidnlated  by  90  drops,  or  minims,  of 
fjlaoial  acetic  uid  is  poured  upon  the  plate.  If  the  image 
IB  not  intense  enough,  a  little  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lilver  must  be  added.  The  image  obtained  is  fixed  by  a 
strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  which  it  is  im- 
taened,  or,  iutead,  a  weak  solution  of  oyaaide  of  potaasinm 
nay  be  poured  npon  the  plate,  and  left  there  until  the  yellow 
film  of  iodide  of  silver  disappeiua.  The  plate  is  then  washed 
and  dried,  and  protected  by  a  film  of  varnish :  amber  in 
cUoiofoim  bauw  nsaalty  pHunad  for  this  purpose. 

The  pictsre  thua  obtained  ia,  u  in  the  ealotype  or  Talr 
botype  ^Tocaas  of  Mr.  Fox  Tallxtt,  a  n^^ofifls  one,  that  is  to 
say.  a  ^cture  having  ita  light  and  shade  ravened ;  though  by 
nodifymg  the  collodion  process  dkeet  poaitins  may  be  at  ones 
obtained  ;  a  eood  negative,  however,  ia  a  more  valuable  aoqiU- 
aition.  In  order  to  obtain  cojnea  correct  in  light  and  shade  and 
positira,  a  tMUdtes  has  to  be  made.  Thnre  are  many  prooeesea 
which  this  ean  be  done ;  but  wo  will  here  give  only  one, 
which  anawers  perfoctly.  Take  the  white  i»  an  ^g  and 
beat  up,  with  every  fluid  ounce  of  it  19  graiaa  of  common  salt : 
remove  the  froth  thua  obtained,  and  continue  beating  until  ail 
haa  become  froth.  Leave  this  froth  to  itself,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  white  of  egg  will  beoome  ^ain  liquid.  Four  this 
liquid  into  a  flat  shallow  dish,  wd  upon  it  place  carefully, 
■0  aa  to  exclude  babbles  af  air,  a  aheet  of  thin  paper,  French 
p^er  ia  usually  chosen  ;  leave  the  paper  for  two  or  three 
nmntei  floating,  so  ai  to  ooat  only  one  alda  with  the  <aaUad 
albumen,'  aa  the  white  of  ^  mixture  is  now  called.  Thea 
oardally  remove  the  sheet,  aad  pin  it  up  by  a  comer  to  dry. 
Thia  operation  can  be  earned  on  in  dayfirikt  To  maha  tUa 
paper  aattritiva,  it  ia  floated  upon  a  eolation  of  nitrate  of 
ailver  oryotainiiig  60  grains  of  utrate  to  one  ounoe  «f  water. 
Hen  it  u  Itft  for  two  or  throe  ndttBtos,  and  then  nmovad 
ana  nupvadad  to  dry.  TUa  hat  opantioa  nuat  be  poi^ 


formed  in  a  roem  dim^  l^tod,  as  ia  tta  eat  of  thi 
dagneireotypB  and  collodion  final piaparatiMi.  Uponthedrr 
paper  the  nuative  picture  in  fueaa  foeo  to  faoe,  aad  tbt 
whole  exposed  in  a  proper  'pressnre-fiane*  to  the  nuiorti) 
daylight.  After  a  fow  miautea  the  picture  is  fooad  phnttd, 
and  must  next  Im  fixed  by  imnundon  in  a  solotion  of  kjp^. 
aulphite  of  soda,  one  part  of  the  aalt  in  from  6  to  10  pvu 
of  water.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutaa'  immenion  wootd  mffioe  t« 
fix  the  pictoTB  i  but  in  order  to  produce  an  agrsnbli  tist  ti 
colour,  a  longer  immersion  ia  had  raconrae  to,  vitk  lU 
addition  to  the  *  fixing  bath '  of  a  few  nrnai  of  a  aiUnl 
Bolntion  of  chloride  of  gold.  Afior  aavenu  hoan'  innawa 
In  thia  bath,  the  |detu«  ia  removed,  and  wadted  npeatedl; 
with  plenty  of  wat«;  hot  dlatilled  water  being  aaedtihii 
Thia  fixing  bath  ia  made  fraah  for  each  day's  work.  Tkt 
plcturea,  when  washed  and  dried,  ma^  be  mounted  cntvi- 
board  by  means  of  starch,  gum,  or  gelatine :  paste  ia  mppoied 
to  injure  the  picture  under  aome  circamstauces.  Expoon 
of  the  finished  picture  to  impure  atmeapheiic  vaponn,tB4 
to  damp,  ia  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Malone  has  advised  tbittbi 
picture  should  be  heated  in  a  solnUon  of  canatic  potub  ii 
order  to  aeoare  ita  greater  MrmaBoncy.  Ho  also  iaiiiti  m 
the  liijaxiona  aetim  of  aal^ihni  in  eexlaia  fonns  ojoa  tW 
print. 

There  is  anotlier  branch  of  photography  which  ii  wvtli; 
of  the  attention  of  the  student,  but  which  haa  not  7M  «m 
into  piaetioal  operation  in  a  perfectly  aatisfoctoiy  maMr. 
It  is  that  of  photogf^io  engnving.  The  labouia  of  Ni^ 
Grove,  Fiaaan,  TaUwt,  Prstach  of  Foit«Tin,  and  othetshm 
done  nmdi  to  forward  thia  art,  but  at  preaant  all  ii  too  taw- 
tain  to  juatify  oar  oitandiag  thia  article  Ij  a  deacriptia  <( 
the  procesaea. 

Stimulated  by  the  ncpatiaienta  of  Sir  John  Heiadu^  M.  Ei 
Beeqnorel  and  others,  H.  Ni^pce  de  St.  Victor  cmmaai  1 
series  of  beautiful  e^ierioMitB  upon  eol(»red  flamea  aod  thdi 
photographic  images.  He  laid  before  the  Academy  of  SeicBai^ 
Paris,  a  detailed  memmr  upon  the  aabject  on  the  4th  of  Mvd 
1861.  Thiswas  followed  by  others  oa  June  9, 1861 ;  fA% 
1809 1  and  Novembo-  6.  1809.  Bv  the  method  described  ii 
these  papers,  M.  Ni^pce  succeeded  in  obtainiag  apw  alia 
platea  which  had  bem  rendered  sensitive  by  a  duome  of  «f 
per,images which  fiuthfnllyreproduoed  theoolountncoloaB^ 
ei^ravi^,  flowera  both  artificial  and  natural,  lay-figue 
dtwsed  in  staflii  and  gold  and  nlvor  laee,  predeos  itM 
&«.  These  were  obtained  both  by  the  process  d  pboi^ 
graphic jnintiw and  intheoamem;  the  li{ght  and  briiliiit 
eoloux  being  obtained  with  emnparatave  eaaa,  bat  the  duke 
and  mora  sombre  eolonia  mom  slowly.  The  eoleon  he  ten- 
dered mote  vivid  and  at  the  same  time  more  lasting  bjr  th 
action  of  ammonia.  But  beautiful  aa  ware  the  rsaulu,  ud 
much  more  nearly  as  they  seoned  to  ^proaoh  the  antotiat 
of  the  problou  of  photogr^hing  the  cofonra  of  nature,  tlx? 
proved  to  be  only  comparatively  permanent  Tho  nkon 
soon  began  to  fode,  and  eventually  diaappeared  altofprtlML 
This  method  (mainly  due  to  M.  Ed.  fieoqneiel)  Ni^ 
named  HeHocmome.  M.  Bd.Beoqnerel,  by  the  use  of  alra 
platea,  coated  with  a  dark  compound  of  chlorine  and  alnr, 
obtained  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  hydrochloric  aod, 
haa  succeeded  in  obtainiag  coloured  iau^(«a  of  the  solar  ^ 
tnim,  but  no  method  of  fixing  them  pennanantly  hat  bM 
diaoovered. 

In  adntifie  photography  muQh  remaiaa  to  be  dooa.  a* 
know  bat  little  of  the  properties  of  light  in  ita  inflneac*  « 
vegetation  uid  animal  Me.  Mr.  Rwart  Hant  and  otbcn 
have,  however,  established  some  interesting  foda  in  tba  kf- 
mer  direction,  and  lately  aome  experimentii  made  apoa  tw 
eggs  of  insects  seem  to  ahow  that  lij^t  of  various  coloin 
and  intendtiea  acta  diftrentiy  aocormng  to  ita  cokmr  ua 
other  peeuUar  qualities.  There  ia  no  branch  of  scwa^ 
which  will  better  repay  the  philoeephical  eiqwrimraUw 
for  his  inveatigatiims  taui  that  of  photc«nphy.  The  of^ 
marvellous  aad  nnnpeeted  results  have  been  censUntl;  » 
taioed.  As  an  instance  let  us  take  the  reeeat  disoortfj  ■ 
M.  Ni^  de  St.  Victor,  whiob  aeama  to  prove  Hat  be^ 
aoted  npon  by  the  sua  absorb  ita  powna  in  aochaiaaBBirtls 
thcnr  oan  emit  i^otogn^iieally  the  aaaw  kiad  ^  iB^^"^ 
whlih  thm have  originally  raodved from  the  son.  Abel- 
tttttg  vp  of  lig^t— so  to  apeak — has  thus  been  anived  iL 

fhom  who  would  pnme  lAottvTuhy  farther  shonld 
aaH  Hnnfk'ReeeaKbea  on  Light,'  the  AbW  Ua^^ 
'Repertoin   d'Optiqne   Modame.*   wad  Mr.  HaidvKb* 
*  Treatiaa  en  PholegrMhio  Ghamiatiy.*  Thaia  an  w»V 
p^mahoof  intemt  tohefoa»Untba'Oi»alMB«« 
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of  the  Porii  Academy  ti  Bdanco,  in  <m  owb  Boyal  Sodetj^s 
*  Truusetioni,*  and  aboTB  all  in  the  joomala  of  the  TariooB 
Fhotosraphic  SoeietieB. 

PH  X  CIS,  a  genu  of  fiihes  bel<m|iiig  to  the  fiunily  QueUda. 
It  has  an  elo^iated  body  i  two  dorsal  fiui,  the  fint  short, 
the  second  loiw;  mtnl  fins  inth  a  nule  ray  only  at  the 
huBi  aftMrnwa  divided ;  chfaa  with  one  MrbnU. 

I'.fKnatu,  the  Forked  Hake,  tin  Hake-Danw,  the  Com- 
mon Fork  Beud,  is  »  rare  fish  m  the  Britiih  coaata.  It  hae 
been  taken  most  freqeently  in  Commll.  It  b  ibont  two 
Iset  in  length,  bat  not  very  good  eatiofc 

PHYLLOSTOMA.  rCniUBOPmu.] 

PHY8IC,  PBACTiCE  OF.  The  more  cmBDn  diwaees 
of  the  fanman  Hyvtem  ar»  treated  of  in  the  *  Penn^r  Cyelo- 
pwlia,'  either  nnder  the  head  of  Iho  partiealar  disease,  oi 
the  oigane  or  mtem  of  orgisi  disordered.  In  the  Vint 
Supplement,  nnder  the  article  Nosotoor,  a  okssification  of 
disrasee  will  be  foand.  in  the  present  utiole,  some  famu 
of  disease  are  noticed  irtiich  have  either  been  recently 
deecribed  or  on  whiob  new  light  has  beni  thrown  by  reeebt 
Tcsearcb.  The  subjects  b&ve  been  attanged  for  the  oonve- 
aienee  of  reference  In  an  alphiUwtical  form. 

AocLuuTioK  is  a  t«m  applied  to  that  dumge  in  the 
Imman  qratem  ^odneod  by  xendenn  in  •  ^luw  wheee 
climate  is  ^ftrent  from  tiiat  to  «4uch  it  haa  ben  necmtomed, 
and  which  enahlea  it  to  mdit  tlune  onues  of  diaaase  whi^ 
readily  act  upon  it  before  soch  change  haa  taken  place. 
A  peieon  is  thas  tendered  similar  in  eoutitation  to  the 
natiTea  of  the  conntry  vrtiich  he  haa  adt^tad.  Tim  rab- 
ject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  has  not  yet  reeeiTed  the 
attention  it  demands.  As  fiu  as  present  endenee  Roee,  it 
appears  that  the  white  races  attam  their  hi^ieat  poyi^nl 
and  intellectual  developmmt,  the  greatest  amount  of^  health, 
and  readi  the  greatest  age,  above  40'  in  the  western  and  40' 
in  the  eastmi  hemispheres.  Whenever  they  pass  below 
these  Utitedes  they  begin  to  deteriorate  and  exhibit  nnmia^ 
take&ble  symptonu  of  decadence  in  both  health  and  strength. 
Tbe  same  law  holds  good  with  the  dark  races  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  negro  who  Urea  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  ia  killed  by  cold.  The  limits  ttf  hia  health  and 
■txragth  are  fbond  at  40^  north  or  aonth.  If  he  proeeeda  to 
hitler  latitodea,  he  deterionttca  and  beeomaa  exterminated. 
In  the  northern  atates  of  America  the  mortality  of  tin  black 
pt^mlation  is  doaUe  that  of  the  white. 

"*  The  laws  of  climate  show  that  each  race  itf  mankind  has 
its  prescribed  aahibriooB  limits.  All  of  them  seem  to  possess 
a  certain  degree  of  constitutional  pliability  by  which  they 
are  able  to  bear,'  to  a  certain  extent,  great  changes  of  tem- 
peratore  and  latitade ;  and  those  races  that  are  indigenons 
to  temperate  climotea  sopport  best  the  extremes  of  other 
latitndes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions,  as  also  of 
the  tropica,  have  a  certain  pliancy  of  constitntion  (  and  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  latitndes  may  emigrate  30" 
aonth  or  30"  north  with  comparatiTe  imponity,  the  Esqaimaox 
in  the  one  extreme,  or  toe  Negn,  Hindoi),  or  Malay,  in 
the  other,  have  no  power  to  withstand  the  noisaitndes  of 
cilimate  enconnlered  m  traTstaini  the  7(f  of  latitude  betwem 
Oreenland  and  the  equator.  The  fidr  neea  of  northern 
Borope  below  the  aretio  »me  find  Jamuca,  Lodaiana,  and 
India,  to  be  extreme  clunatea;  and  they  and  tbur  descmd- 
anta  are  no  longer  to  be  recognised  after  a  prolonged  re- 
aidence  there.  When  an  En^idiman  ia  placed  in  the  most 
beantifal  part  of  Bengal  or  Junaiea,  where  malaria  does  not 
exist,  and  althongh  he  may  be  sobjected  to  no  attack  of 
acute  diseans,  but  may  live  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
health  lus  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  nerertheless  ceases  to 
be  the  same  healthy  individoal  he  once  was  t  and,  moreover, 
hie  deeeendants  degenerate.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the 
h&Ay  and  becomes  tanned  ;  his  plump  |dethorie  frame 
becomes  attennated;  his  blood  loses  flbrine  and  redgIobn]es,-< 
both  mind  and  body  become  sla^sh ;  gray  hairs  and 
other  niarka  ahow  that  age  haa  come  on  prenutuely — the 
nan  of  fiorty  looks  fl^  TMva  old ;  the  aven^  dnration 
of  life  ta  ahoctened  (u  ahown  in  life  innxanoe  tables)  i 
and  the  nee  in  time  would  be  eitanbiuted  if  cut  off 
frtaa  freah  aappliea  of  emignnta  from  the  home  eountiy. 
Oar  army  medical  hiatorians  tell  as  that  oar  troopa  do  not 
become  acclimatised  in  India.  Length  of  rendenee  in  a 
distant  land  affords  no  immnnitr  from  the  disaasea'  of  ita 
climate,  which  act  with  redoabled  energy  on  the  ntruiger 
from  the  temperate  zooee.  On  the  contrary,  the  mortality 
among  ofiBcers  and  troopa  is  greatest  amoog  those  who  re- 
maia  wngiat  in  those  dimataa.'*^  (Johnaoa,  Martin,  TuUech, 


Ibephetaon,  Bondin.)  Dr.  Maepherson  also  aukfts  the 
significant  remark,  that  the  small  mortality  among  officers 
compared  with  soldiers,  in  India,  is  doe  to  the  greater 
facUities  thev  enjoy  of  obtaining  change  of  climate  when 
they  fall  sicx.  Although  the  oonatitntion  of  the  man  may 
be  so  modified  that  comparative  health  may  be  retained,  yrt 
there  ia  a  morbid  degradation  of  the  phyeieal  and  intel- 
lectaal  coBstitation»  howevor,  he  ttt  his  desoendants  arft 
taken  bask  to  thnr  natiTe  eiimate,  they  may  yet  revert  to 
the  haalthfnl  atmdard  of  thnr  er^nal  types.  The  good 
eSecta  of  limiting  the  period  of  aervke  of  oor  tnapa  throad 
to  three  years,  has  shown  this  in  sustaining  ibr  a  graitu 
perwd  the  strength  of  the  regiments  t  a  protracted  reiidenoe 
of  the  Surapean  regimenta  in  India  having  been  followed 
by  the  most  disastroes  results.  **£aropeaa  renmenta  ia 
India  have  melted  away  like  the  spectres  of  a  dieun.  A 
thonaand  strong  men  form  this  year  a  regiment :  a  year 
passes,  and  one  handred  and  twentv-five  new  recruits  am 
reqnired  to  fill  up  the  broken  column;  and  eight  yeare 
having  coma  and  gme,  not  a  man  of  the  '"'g'nf'  thonaand 
remains  in  the  dissolving  corps." 

**  With  regard  to  the  Bombay  Fusilier  European  t^ment, 
Ibr  instanee.  Dr.  Amot  has  ahovm  that  its  losass  aveiage 
104  per  1000  pa  aanum  t  n  Ion  equinloat  to  the  entira 
abetnplioa  of  uie  vogimaBt  in  nine  yaaia  and  seven  nmitiia. 
In  Bengal  alao  it  ia  an  aaceftained  fact,  that  a  ^tish  r^^ 
mrat  of  1,000  moi  diaaohaa  entirdy  away  in  11  yeus,  even 
in  favonrdde  tiOM,  and  with  allUie  imiuroved  conditiona  of 
the  aervioB.  Dr.  Amot'a  statiatica  ahow  that  the  Bengal 
amur  loaes  annually  9  per  cent,  of  its  numbers,  giving  a 
total  hm  In  ei^t  yean  of  npwarda  of  14,005  men  out  of 
an  army  of  106,180  maO.^'  (Aitken'a  'Handbook  of 
Medidne.*) 

In  the  island  of  Ceylon  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
reoorded  amongst  five  difiierflnt  raoes  of  which  the  British 
fro^  are  oompoaed.   The  foUowiag  table  givaa  tiie 

Annual  death  la  1000  mm 
MatiTO  troo|i«  of  Bengal  ud  lUdiu  .      ■      ,  .18 
Troopt  recniitcd  oa  the  coaat  of  Ceylon        .       i    .  23 

Malaja  24 

Htgn  troopa  £0 

Bnglith  tr<K>p«        .......  69 

Althoagh  from  these  foda  it  would  upjftat  there  ia  an  io- 
super^le  barrier  to  the  prolonged  oconpation  of  tropical 
coantriea  by  white  races,  yet  mack  may  be  done  by  attention 
to  the  laws  of  health  and  disease.  One  cause  of  the  great 
amount  of  mortality  amongst  Buropeans  in  the  tropica  is  that 
they  continue  the  habita  they  had  aei|oired  in  .oold  coontriea 
when  they  arrive  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  An  at- 
tention to  diet,  clothing,  and  rMidence,  would  do  mach  to 
remove  many  of  the  causes  of  disease.  It  would  appear 
aUo  that  many  of  the  xaoea  that  now  iidiabit  cold  climates 
made  their  way  from  waner  coDntries,  and  that  changes 
gradually  produced  in  the  constitution,  aa  t>y  the  slow  ad- 
vance of  peoples  Aorth  er  aonth,  may  onmeome  that  tm- 
deney  to  meenmh  which  ia  ao  evident  in  the  la^d  re- 
movals to  which  the  above  data  refer.  The  question  of  the 
permanent  oeenpation  of  fropical  countries  has  become  one 
of  vital  importance  to  the  two  great  Eftropean  governments 
of  England  and  France.  Hew  this  can  be  done  at  the  Inat 
expense  of  human  Ufis  can  only  be  ascertained  1^  the  atpdy 
of  the  Uwa  wliich  regulate  aeclimation. 

Addisoh's  Dnaus.  The  name  of  Dr.  Addison,  phyeloi&b 
to  Ghiy's  Hospital,  has  been  connected  with  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  syatem,  which  is  made  apparrat  by  a  diaeolo- 
ration  the  akin.  Henoe  thia  disuse  ia  also  called 
'Bnaised  Skin.*  The  existence  of  this  discoloured  ^lin 
haa  long  been  known  aa  a  i^mptom  of  certain  cachectic 
atataa  of  the  ayatem ;  bat  Dr.  Adiuacm  waa  the  fint  to  point 
ottt  that  thia  atato  of  the  akin  always  axiated  in  ootUMctioii 
with  a  diaeuad  condition  of  the  aa^a-ieqal  eapanlea. 
Theae  bodies  bdons  to  the  ebaa  of  dnetlesa  ^anda,  and  till 
the  time  of  Dr.  Addiaon'a  researches  upon  bnmaed  skin  ap- 
neaiad,  littie  was  known  of  their  uses  and  fanetiona  in  the 
human  body.  The  follovring  condnaiona  with  regard  to 
these  bodies  have  been  arrived  at  by  Hadoy  aa  the  reMdt 
of  his  experiments :-~ 

1.  The  Bupra-renal  capsules  are  not  solely  fiatal  otgana. 

8L  They  are  not  abaolutdy  cmantial  to  life. 

3.  The  ranorcl  of  the  right  ia  Benacally  moip  btal  <ha» 
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4.  Tktlt  eoBvalntmt  do  not  neoaaizilj  fnUoir  thair 
mnonl* 

6.  The  absence  of  ihur  fimction  is  attended  neither  by 
gnat  emaciation  nor  debilify. 

^ .  6.  If  death  follows  an  experiment,  itoeenisas  the  lesolt  of 
injuring  nnghbooiing  parts. 

7.  Anence  of  the  sapra*reoal  bodies  is  not  proved  to 
•have  any  special  effect  in  arresting  the  transfomution  of 
Jusmatin  or  in  increasing  the  fonnation  of  blood-crystals. 

6.  Tbs  sappression  of  the  sapra-renal  capsular  function  is 
not  attended  by  an  increased  dep(»it  of  pigment  in  the  b14ii 
or  its  mpendages. 

9.  Ina  proUem  of  the  connection  of  the  bnmied  skin  and 
snpra-renal  eapsnlsr  disesse  is  more  likely  to  be  solved  in 
the  dead-house  than  in  the  ^ysiological  kboratoxy. 

These  conclosions  were  chieft;^  anivad  at  by  ^lerimsnta 
<m  rata,  but  they  would  seem  to  mdicate  that  the  connection 
between  the  bnmied  aim  and  aapririroial  o^snlsa  is  not 
dearly  nude  oat. 

The  distingnishing  features  of  the  disease  to  i^ch  the 
name  bronzed  akin  MS  been  given,  are  general  languor  and 
delnlity,  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  irritsbility  of 
the  stomach,  a  peculiar  change  of  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
these  symptoms  usually  occurring  in  connection  with  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  The  general 
symptoms  are,  in  fact  those  of  aniemia,  or  cases  in  which 
the  blood  is  imperfectly  developed.  Dr.  Addison  says  of 
this  discoloration  of  the  skin,  that  it  usually  increases  with 
the  advance  of  the  disease.  "  The  anamia,  languor,  failure 
of  apitetite,  and  feebleness  of  the  bearti  become  aggravated ; 
a  darkish  streak  usually  ^peara  npon  the  conunissnra  of  the 
lips{  the  body  wastes,  but  without  the  extreme  emaciation 
and  dry  harsh  conditioi  ot  the  sox&ce  so  commonly  obasrvad 
in  ordinary  malignsnt  diaessas ;  the  pulas  becones  smaller 
■nd  weaker,  and^  without  any  spedu  complaint  of  pain  or 
nneasineai,  the  patamit  at  length  gradually  sinks  and 
expires.  In  one  case,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  acute 
in  its  development  as  well  as  rapid  iu  its  coarse,  and  in  which 
both  capsules  were  found  universally  diseased  after  death, 
the  mottled  or  checkered  discoloration  was  ve^  manifest, 
the  annmic  condition  strongly  marked,  and  ue  sickness 
and  vomiting  uigent ;  but  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  small 
and  feeble  as  usual,  was  large,  soft,  extremely  compressible, 
and  jerking  on  the  slightest  exertion  or  enwtionj  and  the 
patient  speedily  died.  (Addison.) 

Althotuji  the  connection  between  the  state  of  the  skin 
and  the  usessa  of  the  capsoles  was  exhibited  in  all  Dr. 
Addiion*B  oi^iul  easss,  manjy  exoevtionB  have  been  re- 
eorded.  Cases  have  occurred  in  whim  extenrive  diseua  of 
the  supra-renal  capsoles  has  occurred  without  any  bronzed 
skin,  and  cases  of  bronzed  skia  have  been  seen  where  no 
disease  of  the  snpra-renal  cuienles  could  be  detected  after 
death. 

Dr.  Harley,  in  the  TMiper  before  referred  to,  emelndes : — 
1.  That  bronzed  skin  may  exist  withont  the  mpra-renal 
capsules  being  diseased. 

8.  That  complete  degeneration  or  total  absence  of  the 
snpra-renal  capsules  may  occur  without  any  bronsiDg  of  the 
akin. 

3.  That  bronzed  skin  may  be  associated  with  a  variety  of 
diffsrently-marked  conditions  of  the  system,  among  which  a 
pioninent  one  is  disease  aS  the  sopia-renal  capsoles. 

4.  That  brtmsed  skin  may  be  present  without  any  derange- 
ment of  the  other  ftmctioni  ol  the  body  bdng  olmerved. 
('BriUsh  and  Forei^  Hedico-Chkuigical  Review,'  No.  42, 
1848.)  Dr.  Harley  is  of  opinion  that  ihe  general  symptoms 
in  this  disease  are  produced  a  "diseased  state  of  the 
solar  plexQB  per  u,  or  by  irritation  of  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nervsL  caused  by  the  close  proximity  andintunate  connec- 
tion of  diseased  supra-renal  capsules.'* 

The  blood  has  been  examined  by  the  microscope  in  some 
of  these  cases,  and  found  to  present  an  increased  quantity 
of  the  white  blood  cells,  aa  observed  in  tho  disease  known 
as  LeBco(^rthemia.   [Blood,  Diseases  of.] 

The  micioscopio  character  of  the  sldn  has  been  carefully 
raamined  in  this  disease,  and  it  has  been  found  to  present 
the  same  appearanca  as  observed  in  the  skin  of  the  black 
man.  The  pigmentaty  matter  of  the  skin  was  found  to  be 
increased,  and  existad  in  laigw  quantities  in  the  nnderthan 
in  tile  upper  layan  of  the  e^daradi; 

The  treatment  of  this  disaaie  is  not  afficted  by  oar  know- 
lednof  its  supposed  came.  Hie  nmedies  which  wonld  be 
applicable  to  UoodlMi  and  depniNd  conditions  of  the  igritnB 


dioold  be  «ed  lun.  Tonici,  nvtritiooi  £«t,  fMh  tir,  ad 
the  means  resorted  to  fiir  restoring  health  is  snanisaDi 

leucocjrthemia  may  be  had  recourse  to  here. 

The  {ffognoris  in  this  disease  Is  nnbvounble,  ilthon^ 
esses  are  reported  in  which  recoveiy  has  taken  pUos. 

AifiBHiA,  a  diseased  conditicm  of  the  honiaa  bodf,  ii 
which  is  implied  either  a  morbid  condition  of  tiie  blet^ 
or  a  relative  diminution  of  some  of  its  most  in^oiUit 
constituents.  This  disease  is  slso  called  oUgonamk  ni 
tpanaemia,  terms  which,  like  anmmia,  expresi  a  dsfieies^ 
or  paucity  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  This  itsis  of  di 
system  is  generally  indicated  by  the  excesnve  psleaeiKi  ll* 
fooe  ai\d  the  whole  surface  of  the  body:  The  lips  sn  j:^ 
The  conjunctiva  is  of  an  unnatural  white,  hsviog  a  pnih 
lustre.  The  veins  on  the  suzfaee  are  small,  Uae,  anil  cot 
lapasd.  lliese  general  aynqitoms  are  freqamlly  sttrsM 
with  danngements  <d  ttie  ncmms  mton.  Tun  ii 
qnenUy  violent  pain  in  the  hea^  and  not  anfrsqasntlT  & 
ordered  aens^imis,  aa  rinnng  in  the  aara  and  flaiunp  wn 
the  eyes.  The  whole  sunsce  of  the  body  is  freqDfl&U;f» 
tematurallv  tender,  the  slightest  touch  causing  the  piliot 
to  start,  lie  course  of  the  spine  is  frequently  eifiaaiiilf 
tender,  leading  to  the  sapporition  that  there  is  annal  initi- 
tion.  The  ci|pulating  nitem  is  deranged;  palpiUdonitf 
the  hesit  come  on  after  ui^t  exertion.  The  pulse  ii  moillf 
small,  feeble,  and  quick,  excited  to  ra|nd  action  on  ^ 
exertions.  The  breathing  is  quickened  by  exertion,  and  ^ 
is  generally  lassitode  and  inability  to  take  much 
This  disease  is  accompanied  with  disturbances  of  the  cim- 
lating  system,  which  may  be  detected  by  mnun  of  the 
atsthoBCope.  These  are  heard  in  the  hewt,  aitsrioi  isl 
veins.  The  sound  heard  in  the  heart  ia  a  '  belioti' 
murmur  of  varying  intensify,  and  is  heard  moat  distiadlTtf 
the  apex.  This  ammd  is  not  present  in  all  cases  of  asoDa 
nor  is  its  occarrence  diagnostic  of  anemia ;  bat  it  it  nn 
important  to  know  that  it  may  be  entirely  dependsnt  od  Ut 
anamic  condition,  and  removed  with  it.  The  artetiil  wo- 
murs  are  not  frequently  heard  \  th^  are  synchronou  vilk 
the  beat  of  the  pulse,  and  when  present  may  even  be  teci|- 
nised  by  the  character  of  the  pulse.  The  venone  mannDi 
are  much  more  common.  They  are  continuous,  and  prodM 
various  buzzing,  humming,  musical,  and  singing  momiti 
"  They  are  most  frequently  heard  on  the  ri^t  nde  of  ik 
neck,  at  the  juncticmoC  the  external  and  intenul  j^ilv 
vein."  (Aitken.) 

The  venous  mnrmurs  are  seldom  abaent  to  a  gmter « 
less  extent  in  anamia. 

When  the  blood  of  anvmie  psratms  is  examined  oader  tk 
microscope  a  deficiency  of  blood  {^bules  is  oUemd 
Andral  records  a  case  in  whidi  tiine  were  bnt  30  piititf 
blood  globules  bi  1000  of  blood.  The  other  coutitiMti 
of  the  blood,  as  far  as  observations  at  present  go.  leem  to 
suffer  little  iteration. 

The  causes  of  aoEemia  are  anything  acting  on  the  nifta 
by  which  the  quantity  of  blood  is  diminished  or  the  btsltlif 
development  of  the  blood  cells  prevented.  Thna,  amont 
the  causes  of  itbis  disease  we  may  reckon :  1.  Want  of  fooi 
2.  Want  of  proper  food.  3.  Indigestion  or  imperfect  nutri- 
tion, from  whatever  cause.  4.  Derangement  of  the  linr. 
spleen,  &c.  6.  Hamorrhages,  as  from  hamotriKwli,  tin 
stomach,  lungs,  wounds,  &c.  6.  All  extensive  diaelttip* 
from  wounds,  ulcers,  or  mucous  sur&ces. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  anamia  at  once  suegeili  iti 
treatment,  where  it  depends  on  a  want  of  food  sltofietlia, 
or  of  proper  food,  then  Isod  of  a  proper  Irind  moat  be 
plied.  Whets  improper  fiaod,  u  alcohol,  pradnces  imperfect 
assimilation,  it  mnst  oe  withdrawn.  Deftrieat  nutiitidoiiT 
changes  often  come  <m  aa  the  resolt  of  impure  air,  snddouit 
from  an  impure  to  a  pure  air  often  acts  most  beneficulj^' 
In  certain  cases  dependent  on  imperfect  blood-cell  fbniuM 
great  benefit  resnlts  from  the  administration  of  iron. 
are  recorded  in  which,  under  an  iron  treatmeiil,  tbr 
blood-cells  have  increased  from  32  to  95  in  a  lOOa  Otlie 
tonics  may  also  be  administered  with  advantage.  In  om 
of  anamia  in  marshy  districts  quinine  is  of  great  service-  _ 

Briqbt'b  Disease.  An  affection  of  the  kidneys,  bkfU! 
veiy  definite  symptoms,  and  exhibiting  nnifonnity  of  lOT^ 
tnrsl  change,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  BrichC  ^"V 
Hospital,  and  is  generally  called  after  him.  Thii  dtM^>* 
also  calwd  AHnmbuuia  and  gramtUur  disease  cf  tie  ti»9,' 
the  first  <m  account  of  its  diagnostic  symptom,  albssMS  o 
the  urine,  the  second  on  account  of  the  momd  oDBdilM 
pnmntsd  by  the  kidney.  Ti^/tStaM^.J^m'V^ 
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■mnl  lUgH  or  trtmUm,  and  ■onw  diieonion  bas  takac 
^in  u  to  Thetiwr  the  qnnpton  of  albnmen  in  the  urine 
nir  not  oeenr  in  Mrenl  diftinct  Bunind  eonditiont  <tf  the 
)aiuj.  Then  is  no  doabt  that  ■Ibtunem  may  be  foond  in 
tbe  mine  in  even  fanetional  denngemente  of  the  Iddner ;  bnt 
the  tenn  ^i^t's  Diiease  ii  veiy  conveniently  applied  to  all 
DiMe  fonne  of  itrnctnnl  change  in  the  Hanej  which  are 
acoompanied  mth  albominoni  mine. 

The  general  a^pttma  accompanying  this  disease  jtry 
ueording  to  the  intennty  of  the  diaeaie  and  the  condition  of 
tbe  patient.  One  of  the  fizst  symptoma  to  which  the  phy- 
■idu'i  attention  ia  QsnaU^  drawn,  u  the  presence  of  dropsy. 
Thii  mar  occur  in  the  skin  or  in  any  of  the  osrities  of  the 
\>oAj.  It  is  fireqnently  noticed  in  the  face;  and  in  all 
nrietiec  of  thia  disease  an  efiusionof  flud  is  obserred  nndei^ 
Bcalh  the  conivnetin,  ^odndag  the  ai^Mannee  of  •  watoy 
te/t.  In  addi^Mi  to  diopiieal  efiuion,  infiUnuutmy  affsc- 
tun  of  the  mneona  and  serona  membtines  are  yery  eominott 
aceoopaniments  of  Bright^  disaaie.  The  heart  uso  is  fr»- 
qaentfy  affected,  and  perioaiditii  and  endocarditis  are  oh- 
Krnd.  Affections  of  the  hiain  an  ahw  not  nnfreqnently 
preunt,  especially  in  the  more  seren  cases  arising  from  the 
poiioited  condition  of  the  blood. 

in  all  cases  of  this  disease,  the  nrine  contains  albomes. 
This  is  easily  detected  either  by  coagolating  the  albnmen  by 
heat  or  nitric  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  mine  ia  also 
tleoeasedf  being  sometimes  as  low  aa  1*010,  whilst  healthy 
nine  has  a  apeeific  gravity  of  I'OSO.  It  contains  less  urea 
than  healthy  urine.  Under  the  microscope  it  also  presents 
qipearancea  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  diaease.  These 
sppearances  consist  of  casta  of  the  minote  tabes  of  the 
bdofys,  formed  by  snbstanees  prodoced  in  varions  stages  of 
the  dueBse.   Th^  an  thus  classified  by  Dr.  Bennett : — 

1.  Jbmdatbfg  muU,  consisting  of  the  coagnlated  exodation 
orfilmne  which  i>  pooxed  into  the  tube  daring  the  inflam- 

^^^a^^maUM  caMr,  eonsiBtuig  of  nuMea  of  the  epthe- 
fom  limng  th»  tnbea^  and  oeeuring  in  all  st^es  of  the 

diiease. 

3.  Fat^  etatMf  eonristing  of  patches  of  epithelinm  as  in 
the  last,  bnt  which  have  nndeigone  a  fatty  transformation  by 
the  sccnmnlation  of  a  greatar  or  leas  nnmber  of  fatty  grannlM 

in  its  cells. 

4.  Waxy  etuts,  presentingan  exceedingly  diaphanous  and 
ilnictareless  anfastance.  They  an  fr^aently  associated 
rith  the  two  Inat. 

Dr.  Bright  originally  described  three  stages  of  this  disease^ 
wt  lst«r  observen  have  recognised  six. 

1.  The  catarrhal  form,  in  which  the  kidneys  an  enlarged, 
md  contain  an  increased  <^tiantity  of  blood.  In  thia  stage 
al^  a  small  qnafatity  of  nnne  is  passed  oontaining  the  exn- 
latiTe  and  deaqnamative  oasts. 

5.  In  this  stage  the  kidn^  is  enlai;^  to  nearly  donble 
s  rile,  and  ia  white  and  granular  in  its  appearance.  The 
Urea  of  the  kidney  an  obliterated  by  the  inflammatory 
epostt.  The  nrine  is  very  albaminoos,  and  of  light  specific 
4riW. 

3.  The  kidney  presents  a  mottled  appearance.  It  is  pro- 
ibly  a  trwuition  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage. 

4.  In  thia  stage  the  kidney  is  la^e,  dense,  and  white, 
be  tisanes  of  the  kidney  have  become  charged.  The  nrine 
■caoty,  of  lovr  specific  gravity,  and  defectiva  in  n^ea  and 
her  excretory  matters. 

5.  In  this  stnge  the  Udney  is  hard,  granalar,  and  coo- 
icted.  The  kidney  is  smaller  than  innsalth,  uie  snr&ce 
nneven  and  pnckered,  the  tnnie  adbennt.  TWe  is  no 
posit  in  the  tnbe^  bnt  fibnoa  matter  has  been  deposited  in 
B  ttssnes  of  the  kidney,  and  the  tabes  an  strangolated. 
w  nrine  nuy  not  omt^  albomen.  Its  specific  gravity 
lometimes  as  low  as  1-OOd. 

3.  This  stage  has  been  called  the  'coane  kidney.*  The 
»a  is  large  and  dark.  The  spedfie  gravity  <tf  the  wise  is 
h,  and  it  is  loaded  with  urates. 

Ihe  presence  of  fatty  matter  in  the  casta  of  the  kidneys 
y  occnr  in  any  of  uese  stages,  and  does  not  appear  to 
st  as  a  separate  form  of  the  disease, 
the  canse  of  this  disease  is  anything  which  will  nndaly 
ite  the  action  of  the  kidney.  Thus  it  comes  on  as  the 
nit  of  spirit  drinking,  which  powerfolly  excites  the  action 
the  kiiuieys.  £x^oiiare  to  cold  and  diminntion  of  the 
ton  of  the  skin  ml  also  prodnee  it.  It  comes  cm  fre- 
tntly  aftor  scariatina,  when  the  akin  ta  highly  snae^Uble 
my  dimiiiiitioii  of  taDpsntant 


Tha  treatmoit  most  he  active  in  the  early  stages.  Par- 

SKvea  may  he  ^ven  and  blood  abstracted  locally,  and  the 
irile  symptoms  treated  accordingly.  Mercury  is  not  found 
beneficial.  Whoi  chronic,  diaphoretics  and  diuntics  an 
both  admissibls.  Amongst  the  former,  Dover's  powder  and 
warm  baths,  and  the  latter,  bitartrate  of  potadi  and  digitalis. 
The  patient  should  be  protected  from  cold ;  a  watm^imata 
is  serviceable ;  and  a  nntritioss  bnt  not  stimulating  diet,  with 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  an  derirable. 

Blood,  DusASts  or.  A  la»e  number  of  diseases  an  now 
referred  to  disordered  conditions  of  the  blood.  Amongst 
these  an  the  following  :—AnBnua,  Diabetes,  Continaed 
FevOTs,  Eruptive  Feven,  Syphilis,  Mercurial  Poisoning, 
Rheumatism,  Ooat,  Scorbutics,  Obesity,  Leucocythemia, 
and  i^aamia.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  these 
diseases  have  been  treated  of  io  the  *  Penny  C^dopadia.* 

ZtueoqfikmUot  as  a  distinct  disease  was  firstpointed  oat 
by  Dr.  Bannstt,  of  Edinbnigfa^  in  1845.  Tm  name  is 
derived  from  the  fuL  that  in  these  cases  the  white  or 
colourless  corpuscles  <n  the  blood  an  increased  in  number. 
This  state  appean  to  be  brought  about  by  loss  of  blood, 
dinAiic  diseases,  more  especially  affections  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  spleen.  It  is  accompanied  by  debility,  wasting, 
eoa|^  or  diarrhcsa,  and  a  genenlly  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  system.  The  inereaae  of  the  white  corpaacles  of  the 
blood,  which  an  easily  detected,  does  not  appear  to  occur  of 
itself,  but  is  generally  dependent  on  some  morbid  condition 
which  has  preceded.  The  most  freqaent  complication  is 
eolaigement  of  the  spleen.  Vogel  states  that  m  nineteen 
cases  this  complication  existed  in  sixteen.  Occauonally  the 
liver  is  foond  enlarged,  and  in  some  cases  the  lymphatic 
glanda  an  the  organs  most  extensively  affected.  Tne  occur- 
rence of  tiua  disoae  has  led  to  higluT  intsmting  inqniriee 
as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  white  cells  of  the  blood, 
which  an  increased  so  lanehr  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Bennett, 
in  his  work  on  the '  Prinaples  and  Prsctice  of  Mediciay 
(1856),  eives  the  following  conclnrions  aa  to  the  result  of  lus 
own  elaborate  and  canfolly  conducted  inquiries : — 

"  1.  That  the  blood-corpuscles  of  vertehnte  animals  are 
originally  formed  in  the  Ivmphatic  |[landdar  system,  and 
that  the  great  majorify  of  tlieffl,  on  joining  the  circulation, 
become  coloured  in  a  manner  as  yet  nnexplained.  Hence 
the  blood  may  be  cotLridend  as  a  secretion  from  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  althouf^  in  the  higher  animds  that  secretion 
only  becomes  fully  formed  after  it  haa  received  colour  by 
exposure  to  oxygen  in  the  longs. 

"  2.  That  in  mammalia,  the  lympfa&Uc  glandular  system 
is  composed  of  the  apleen,  thymus,  ^yinid,  lupniFCeiul, 
pituitary,  pineal,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

"  3.  That  in  nahes,  reptfleL  and  birds,  the  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles  an  Bttdeated  cella,  originating  in  those  duds ; 
but  that  in  mammals  thiy  an  free  nndd,  aontetimes  derived 
as  such  from  the  glands,  at  othen  dev«l<qpsd  ^ritUn  coloBriMB 
cells. 

"  4.  That  in  certain  hypertrophies  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  man,  their  cell-elementi  an  multiplied  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  ander  sncb  circumstances  find  their  way  into  the 
blood,  and  constitute  an  increase  in  the  numlwr  of  its 
colonrless  cells.  A  corre^onding  diminution  in  the  forma- 
tion of  fne  nudd,  and  consequently  of  coloured  corpuscles, 
must  also  occur.   This  is  leucocythemia." 

The  treatment  of  thia  disease  must  be  directed  to  the 
removal  of  those  affections  by  which  it  is  preceded  and 
accompanied.  Unfortunately,  these  an  mosuy  of  such  a 
natun  as  to  radst  all  tmtment  after  the  white  eella  have 
been  discovered  in  the  blood. 

J^j/amia,  Pna  in  the  blood.  Tty  this  teim  fs  nnd«rttood 
a  peculiar  and  dangenma  distnibaiice  of  the  system,  sup- 
p<Med  to  be  produced  by  the  sdmixtun  of  pns  with  the 
blood.  In  the  cases  in  which  thia  disease  occurs,  the  pns  is 
supposed  to  ||ain  access  to  the  blood  from  a  auppuntiag 
suruce  in  which  the  veins  an  opened,  or  b^  the  i^rodaction 
of  pus  on  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  vein,  as  in  suppu- 
nting  phlebitis.  Many  cases,  however,  of  this  disease  have 
been  recorded  in  which  no  open  suppurating  wound  of  the 
body  could  be  discovered. 

^is  disease  nsually  sets  in  with  more  or  less  vident 
shivering  fits.  When  sapparatin|[  surfaces  erist  they  dry 
up,  or  the  discharge  becomes  greyish  and  fetid,  the  sntfaces 
of  the  wound  assume  a  withered,  fl^bv  aspect.  The  patimt 
heeranes  uueedingly  languid  and  euanste^and  is  some- 
times plnnged  into  a  deep  stupor,  or  has  occariraal  ddirinm; 
the  inapiraiioDi  iscrsase,  the  breath  exhdwk »  PPf^\"r1 
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odour,  the  Iqd^  are  congested,  the  ikin  becomes  daily  more 
yellowish,  articnlar  pains  witii  swellb^  and  intra-^ynoTial 
effusion  occur  sacessivelv  in  several  m  the  joints.  The 
tongue  is  dry,  and  coated  with  a  brown  for ;  the  teeth  and 
lips  are  covered  with  sores,  the  abdomen  is  tender  and  fre^ 
quently  tympanitic,  the  pulse  is  quick  and  becomes  tremulous 
and  rapid,  toe  eye  becomes  doll,  partial  paralyses  present 
themaelves,  the  voice  is  los^  and  tfifl  patient  idnki  from  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  day. 

After  death  abscesses  are  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
brahi,  kidneys,  heart,  pleura,  joints,  muscles,  and  ute  sub- 
cntaneooa  connective  tisaue. 

In  many  cases  patK»Il^  or  an  increase  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles,  have  been  found  m  the  bloods  This  increase  is  noL 
however,  a  disgnostic  symptom,  as  many  cases  have  oceurred 
in  which  no  increase  in  the  white  cells  (which  are  not  easily 
disUnguished  in  the  blood  from  the  piu<ell%  and  have  been 
supposed  to  be  identical)  has  been  observed. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  has  eitcited  msoh  ^scusaton. 
Whilst  some  have  regarded  it  as  entirely  dependent  on  the 
introduction  of  pus  into  the  hlood,  others  maintain  that  it 
depends  on  the  introduction  of  a  j>ecaliar  poison  into  the 
blood.  Dr.  Bennett  injected  pus  mto  the  uood  of  an  ass 
without  producing  ill  effects,  and  the  above  symptoms  come 
on  withoDt  any  lattodnetion  of  pns  from  without.  It  is 
more  probable  therefore  that  the  disease  arises  from  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  blood,  either  arinng  from  vUil  changes  in 
itself,  or  produced  by  the  intxodueticHi  of  an  ratemal 
pmson. 

This  disease  is  most  freqaentlv  fatal,  and  no  one  plan  of 
treatment  can  be  laid  down.  Where  suppuiating  aorfaoes 
are  present  these  must  be  attended  to,  and  acennoliUions  of 
pns  m  abscesses  should  be  removed  by  free  inciaiona.  The 
system  must  be  supported  by  stimnlanti.  iMffi  ixmu  of 
quinine  have  been  recommen^d. 

Under  the  head  of  Fbveb,  *  Pen^y  Cyclopodia,'  an  account 
is  given  of  the  principal  fonns  assumed  by  oontinued  fever. 
Recent  researches  have  led  some  pathologists  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  under  the  name  of  continued  fever,  several  dis- 
tinct diseases  resembling  each  other  have  been  included. 
Dr.  Jenner  has  given  the  following  summary  of  the  various 
forms  of  fever  now  recognised  as  foUows ; — 

"  JPeMeuUif—ik.  disease  attended  by  chilliness  alternating 
with  a  sense  of  heati  headache,  white  tongue,  confined  bowels, 
high-coloured  scanty  urine,  hot  and  diy  skin,  and  frequent 
pmse,  tenninating  in  from  two  to  seven  dayi^  and  hdving  for 
its  caiue  excess,  exposure,  over-fiitigiUf  fto^— (s. «.}  the  cause 
of  febricula  is  not  specific. 

"  Relapsing  jTnwr. — A  disease  arising  from  a  specific  cause, 
Intended  b^  rigors  and  chilliness,  headache,  vomiting,  white 
toiujue,  epigastric  tenderness,  confined  bowels,  enlar^  liver 
and  spleen,  high-coloured  urine,  freqamit  pulse,  hot  uin,  and 
fKcasionally  by  jaundice,  and  terminating  in  apparent  conva- 
lescence in  from  fi  ve  to  eight  days ;  in  a  week  a  relapse — («'.  e.) 
a  repetition  of  the  sjrmptoms  present  during  the  primary 
attadc  After  death,  spleen  and  liver  are  round  conside- 
rably oilazged ;  ^wuica  of  siarked  congestun  of  .iotunal 
Mgans* 

"  Tvphoid  FeotTi-'Ji,  disease  arising  from  a  specific  canss, 
attended  by  rigors,  chilliness,  headache,  mccesuve  crops  of 

rose  spots,  frequent  poise,  sonorous  r^e,  disrrbcea,  fninesB, 
resonance,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  gurgling  in  the 
light  iliac  fossa,  increased  ^lenic  dulneaa,  aelirium,  dry  and 
brown  tongue,  and  prostration,  and  terminating  by  the  30tb 
day.  After  death  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  dis- 
ease of  Peyer's  patches,  enlargement  of  the  sple^  dissemi- 
nated ulcerations,  disseminated  inflammations. 

*' TyjAua  Ftner. — A  disease  arising  from  a  specific  causa, 
attended  by  iigor8,>cbillinesa,  headacoe,  mulberry  rash,  fre- 
quent pulse,  delirium,  dry  brown  tongue,  and  prostration, 
and  terminating  by  the  twenty-first  day.  After  death, 
disseminated  and  extreme  coi^(estions;  in  young  persons, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen."  ('Medical  Timeg^'  20th 
Paper.) 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Doncan  of  Liverpool  nuUntains, 
that  not  only  are  th^e  no  specific  differences  between  the 
various  kinds  of  continued  fever,  but  that  there  are  none  be- 
tween this  and  intermittent  or  remittent  fevers.  All  these, 
be  maintains,  belong  to  one  form  of  diseasi^  and  are  curable 
by  one  remedy,  and  that  is  quinine.  He  prescribes  tea 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  eveiy  two  hours  until  five 
or  six  dosee  are  taken,  and  states  that  it  cuts  short  all  forms 
of  fieyer  in  the  same  way  as  it  doea  intermittent  iever  or 


ague.  This  practice  has  been  followed  by  nsny  sMfiol 
men  with  favourable  results,  bat  with  otbets  it  has  e&tii^ 
failed.  Dr.  Bennett  of  Edinbuif^  tried  this  rsmadj  in  luai- 
teen  cases,  whioh  he  has  related  in  bis  "  chemical  lecUtm," 
but  the  result  of  these  cases  was  not  favoaiable  tu  the  in  d 
this  remedy. 

DcHouE  {SearlaUna  Bhevmaliea)  is  a  peculiar  futile  dii- 
ease,  conjoined  with  sudden  severe  pains  in  the  lauU  jiu^ 
which  are  nsnally  swollen.  It  is  accomBanied  by  mt  g) 
skin,  intense  pain  of  the  Iwad  and  ^^alls,  and  the^p» 
ance  of  a  eataneons  wupti<m  on  the  third  or  fourth  di^.  It 
is  an  infectious  diseaie,  and  has  a  -tendency  to  develops  ibei 
epidemically.  The  chief  peculiuity  of  this  dimss  ii  Ik 
combination  of  the  symptoms  of  an  sxantiiemataDi  inn 
with  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  sffeeUona  of  the  joints. 

This  disease  has  not  been  observed  in  Great  &itaiiL  "  k 
has  been  chiefly  prevaloit  in  Rangoon,  Calcntts,  BeHunutn, 
Benares,  Chunaichar,  in  the  East  Indies ;  the  iilaod  ot 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indieri  the  Southern  Ststes  of  Amelia; 
the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  towns  of  New  (Mmu. 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Yoik.  Un 
epidemic  in  1634 — S8,  and  nothing  i^puis  to  hsn  bm 
heard  of  it  again  till  1849  and  ISfiO,  when  itagunTOtsilk 
Southern  States  of  America."  (Aitkeu.) 

The  general  coarse  of  the  disesae  is  that  the  pstientii 
attacked  with  headache,  intolerance  of  luht,  chilliaeii,iii 
pains  in  the  back  and  joints.  The  bduIT  junta  sw^  iki 
skin  bacomei  hot,  the  pulse  frequent,  and  the  face  fiukii 
The  tongue  is  red.  Sometimes  an  emptbn  a[^)ean>tlt» 
stage.  This  state  lasts  from  twelve  hours  to  threaufn: 
d^s,  after  which  it  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  very  fetbb. 
This  remission  is,  howevW)  only  temporary.  Id  the  eoui 
of  two  or  three  days  there  is  a  return  of  the  fever  a&d  paut>, 
with  a  thickly  coated  tongue,  nausea,  and  tendamsa  of  the  «;<■ 
gastrium.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  a  scarlet  rash  appeu 
on  the  hands,  which  rapidly  spreads  over  the  whole  of  ik 
body,  and  gives  relief  to  the  febrile  irritation.  The  enpUi 
is  very  irregular,  sometimes  being  smooth,  bat  at  ulbdi 
being  papali^,  vesicular,  pustular,  or  even  faranculoni.  TIk 
symptoms  gradually  subside,  leaving  the  pstisat  viti 
some  rheumatic  stmhess,  -and  feelings  of  wesknin  t»i 
mental  depression.  Doiinf  last  epidemic  at  CilcUti 
the  throU  was  sore,  and  toe  articular  symptoms  wen  1m 
obvious. 

^  The  treatment  of  this  disease  consiats  abnply  u  tb«  pilli*- 
.tion  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  nervous  irritabililf  ai 
pain  are  considerable,  then  opium  has  been  found  cf  mc- 
tial  service.  The  disease  night  at  first  ai|^t  be  reordtda 
a  mild  form  of  Scarlatina.  Some  of  tl^  ajyaptomijlisweM; 
are  sufficientiy  characteristic. 

DiPHTHEUTX  or    DlPHTHBRITES    (from   81^^  S  ktis  f 

membrane)  a  term  applied  by  M.  Bretonneoc  ai»I 
French  writers  to  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  nw*^ 
membrane  of  the  throat  or  pharynx,  which  is  accompu)^ 
by  the  production  of  a  falsa  membrane.  This  disesH  fiff 
attracted  attention  at  Tours  in  France,  where  it  pKVsile<l« 
an  epidemic  in  1818.  It  subsequmtly  appeared  in  oi^ 
towns  of  France*  and  alarmed  the  inlulntanti  of  Boulopt 
in  1856.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  India  since  its  diK««<T 
and  description  by  Bretonneon.  No  eases  seon  to  hart  bM 
accurately  observed  in  this  country  till  18fi7.  Bat  dtiist 
this  year  and  the  b^jinning  of  the  present  (1868)  this  di*^ 
has  prevailed  in  Essex  and  many  other  coontisa  of  Englul- 
It  has  also  been  recorded  as  a  cause  of  death  in  liOO<loii,u^ 
the  Registrar-General  has  assigned  a  place  for  it  in  bii  liit  ^ 
diseases  accompanying  the  buls  of  mortality.  When  tba 
disease  was  first  desdioed,  it  was  regarded  by  some  vriun 
in  this  country  as  a  variety  of  croap,  and  by  others  as  a  fica 
of  scarlet  fever.  Now  that  it  has  appeared,  few  obMmP 
could  be  found  who  would  not  agree  that  it  is  s  ditestf'" 
geherii.  The  invasion  of  this  disease  has  been  looktd  ob 
with  greater  anxiety,  as  there  seems  to  be  little  donU  of  w 
belonging  to  the  contagious  or  communicable  dso.  It  * 
also  very  fatal,  and  alrudy  a  huge  axoonnt  tff  Dortality  sii 
been  caused  by  it  in  this  conntry. 

The  distingaisldng  feature  of  this  disease  is  the  fonnatwi 
of  a  false  membrane  upon  the  sorfiace  of  the  mocooi  d*^ 
brane  of  the  fauces.  This  membrane  is  of  a  whitish  «  >^ 
gray  colour,  and  frequently  extends  forwards  from  ^ 
pharynx  and  tonsils  to  the  soft  palate  and  into  the  ststniii 
aad  backwards  into  the  OBsophagas.  It  is  seldom  fo"^  ^ 
the  latynx  and  the  trachea,  and  in  this  respect  it  d^""  ^ 
cronp,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  tU  nhMt  v* 
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Bwrnbrane  'a  fnud  In  Uw  larynx  m  tmehc*,  it  ii  alwaji  nb- 
geqnent  to  iU  appearance  in  the  iaveei.  At  the  oonuQenc»- 
nient  of  the  diieaM,  the  membrane  ii  wen  in  the  form  of  a 
iriiita  ipot  OB  Ike  pharynx  or  tonsils,  from  which  It  gradoaUy 
extends  all  aroond.  As  it  goes  on,  the  membrane  enoea 
my  in  spots  or  presents  fissarea,  throngh  whlofa  the  mncou 
mefiibraae  be  seen  of  a  deep  red  or  rmi  of  a  punish 
ud  elaiH  eoloiiT.  Dorins  the  progreaa  of  the  dtaeaao  the 
cemeal  and  snbmaxDlary  glands  beoome  swollen,  and  there 
ill  Mddiaduuge  bom  the  Bote  and  monUi.  Astheslooghs 
Mwite  inm  the  bnoea,  htfmorriiage  finqtwntly  oeenrs. 

Tha  general  ajmptoma  are  those  of  low  fever.  The  dis- 
we  ttti  in  villi  shiTering  and  iotoue  depression,  there  is 
iijnea  and  Uniting  of  the  throat  and  ears,  diffleolty  of 
irallowing,  and  Tenr  freqaently  headache.  The  tongne  is 
loaded,  the  pulse  is  freqaent  and  feeble.  In  the  early  stsf^es 
it  mi^t  be  taken  for  scarlet  fever.  Bat  there  is  no  active 
fenr,  no  enption  of  the  skin,  no  redness  of  the  papillv  of 
the  toti^e,  and  when  the  patient  recovers,  no  desqnamatim  of 
the  cuticle  as  im  constantly  the  case  in  tlut  disease. 

The  pn^osia  in  thcae  eases  is  nn&TooTable.  Hue  di»> 
cue  gener^y  terminates  life  by  extending  to  the  air  paa- 
1^  and  prodnelDg  effadcn  in  the  fglottis,  whteh  qpeodily 
tensiaatsa  lifek 

This  disaaaa  is  fram  the  be^^aning  attandad  vtOi  n  great 
dcpTSMion  of  tlu)  "rital  poweit,  and  Ita  tmataeBt  demands 
that  the  vital  TOoeesaea  shoald  be  snsfauaed.  A  pnrgative 
my  b*  given  at  the  onset,  bat  in  most  eases  wine  may  be 
administered  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Many 
miten  also  speak  highly  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  way  as  in  scarlet  fever.  To  Uds  may  be 
■dded  the  preparations  of  ammonia.  Qainine  haa  also  been 
highly  eommended,  with  the  mineral  acids.  The  throat  also 
requires  local  treatment.  Two  remedies  have  been  generally 
employed,  nitrate  of  diver  and  chlorine.  The  nitnte  m 
nlTer  is  applied  in  the  proportim  of  rate  draehm  to  an  ooooe 
of  watsr  on  a  sponge  several  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Watson  Teootnmends  injecting  the  nares  with  a  aolntion 
vi  ditorine  in  wmUae.  That  rdiarea  the  fetid  small  which  is 
nrv  diiureenbla  to  the  patient  and  thoaa  anand. 

This  dftnaan  oocvrtii^  in  distrielSf  and  attaeUog  in  me- 
cenieB  the  monben  of  a  femily,  has  led  to  the  eonvietioB 
that  it  is  oontagioos.  As  It  is  so  dasgerata  a  disease,  it  la 
well  to  act  on  the  donbt,  and  to  tahe  those  measures  which 
"nid  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  cont^;iona  diseases,  as  snall- 
pn  and  tearlet  ferer. 

Gl4mdxi8  or  Fakot  It  a  name  nven  br  veterinary  snrgeona 
toadiseaseaffeetiiig  horses  andothercatue.  It  appears  in  tha 
fmo  of  a  sappnntive  disease  of  the  mnooas  membrane  of  the 
BOM  and  of  a  pnatalar  eruption.  The  former  is  sometimes 
oJIed  glanders  and  thelatter  farcy,  but  the  two  often  oecarto- 
Sether,  and  the  pus  discharged  by  the  one  will  produce  the 
ether.  In  1821,  Mr.  Museroft  drew  attention  to  uie  fact  that 
tlia  diseaae  could  be  eonunnnicated  from  the  horae  to  the 
haman  system.  In  the  same  year  cw  ss  i  occpired  n  Oennany, 
■ad  since  then  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  ■  Inrgs  nnmber 
>f  cases  that  this  disease  often  sprsads  from  the  hone  to 
nan.  Wbsii  it  attacks  man  it  is  charactaised  by  vaaedlar 
njectiea  of  the  nasal  mncoas  membrane,  on  whi^  chancre- 
ike  soTes  are  fcnned,  extending  to  the  frontal  sinus  and 
>^hbottring  mucous  sarfeees,  from  M^ch  a  profose  and 
Seuaive  discharge  flows.  At  the  same  time  a  tnbnrcalar  or 
'Qitolar  eruption  appears  upon  the  skin,  followed  by  sup- 
'Drating  bloody  or  gangrenoas  ulceration  in  various  parts, 
tiese  symptoms  may  be  either  acute  or  ehronie.  In  the  aeate 
wea  a  primarr  fever  is  followed  by  the  local  disease.  In 
hrtmie  cases  the  local  affection  alone  peaenta  itself.  The 
rate  dii«a8e  ia  nabered  in  by  rigors,  pains  in  the  hack  and 
mba.  These  symptoms  are  followsd  by  phl^monons  tunumn 
I  nrions  parts  of  the  body,  whi<^  are  accompanied  with 
un  and  tendame— ,  and  lerminaie  in  absoesssa  or  India, 
t  the  same  time  a  macharge  takes  place  htm  the  nestrils  of 
Butter  more  or  lam  purulent,  mctd,  and  mixed  with  blood, 
be  eyelids  frequently  become  tumefied,  and  discha^  a 
lick  viscid  matter  like  that  from  the  nose.   Aboat  the 

Ifth  day  of  the  diseaae  an  eruption  breaks  eat  on  the  face, 
mk,  and  limlM.  It  is  preceded  and  accompamed  by  pro- 
se aud  fetid  avreata.  The  eruption  la  scattered,  and  re- 
mbtes,  according  to  elrcnmatances,  the  vesicles  of  cow-pox 
the  pustules  m  nnall-pox  or  ecthyma.  These  are  aome- 
accompanied  with  large  vesicles  (buUee),  whidi  become 
ack  and  discharginc  leave  gangrenous  sores.  At  first  the 
ilae  iafnU  asd  <taio«;  but  It  becomes  n^id,  naUj  iizcgahv, 


and  interralttant.  He  tongue  is  at  first  loaded  with  white 
far,  which  afterwarda  becomes  brown  or  black.  Diarrhcea 
and  tympanitia  often  come  on  in  the  course  «f  the  disease. 
Thia  disease  is  genoally  fetal  from  the  seventeenth  to  tiw 
twenty-first  day.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  febrile  ijrmptoma 
an  not  ao  prominent.  The  local  mnptoms  are  much  the 
lansb  hot  uugr  progran  mors  slowly.  Hie  abseowss  are 
attended  with  a  large  anoont  of  anhetttaBeou  inflammation. 
In  tlus  state  pattsata  wvr  leeorcr,  bnt  they  die  frwu  a  fert- 
night  to  a  month.  A  twuvemoath  has  ben  knOwmto  elapse 
bef ors  a  |)atisiit  has  leoovered  vt  £ed. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  these  symptoms  are  the  result  of  a 
poison  intmdooed  into  the  system  of  man  firom  the  horse. 
In  all  oases  contact  with  glandered  horses  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  taken  place  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
dlssase.  Matter  has  been  taken  from  the  uloers  and  mem- 
branea  in  men  and  horses  have  been  inoculated,  and  tiie 
disease  haa  been  produced.  The  diaeaae  baa  also  been  pro- 
duced by  eompeUmg  animals  to  swallow  the  pinaoned  matter 
in  their  food.  There  can,  thereftne,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
poison  can  be  absorbed  both  from  mucous  and  ootaneoua 
snifeoea.  Thla  being  aiesrtained,  it  becomes  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  pievent  oontaet  with  pandered  horses.  Snch 
horses  ham  heaa  known  to  |^ve  the  disease  to  peraona  lidUng 
behind  thsm  or  passing  near  them  by  snwting  the  matter 
from  tfarfr  ttOstrOs  into  Qte  tir.  All  glandered  horaea  oa|^  to 
be  destroyed.  In  Oerman  the  conviction  of  the  danger  of 
thia  diaeaae  is  so  strong,  that  all  hinses  proved  to  have  come 
in  contact  with  {[landered  hoisea  are  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 
Not  only  can  thia  disease  be  communieated  from  horse  to 
hotssL  and  from  the  horse  to  man,  bat  caaea  have  occurred 
in  which  those  attending  glandovd  individuals  have  become 
affected.  The  poison  m  glanders  soon  manifMta  Itself. 
Ur.  Turner  inooalated  two  young  donkeys,  and  in  one  the 
maxillary  glanda  became  tender  on  the  second  day,  and  the 
discharge  took  phwe  from  the  nose  on  the  third  dav,  whilst 
in  tha  second  the  glands  became  swoUw  on  the  third  day, 
and  the  disehaige  took  place  on  the  aixth.  Caaea  have  been 
racMded  in  whkh  the  menbatien  of  the  poiaon  most  have 
taken  at  least  thieo  nuntha.  In  the  munan  bong  the 
polaoa  hu  zeouined  hteni  bom.  iym  to  e^t  daya  after 
exposnre. 

This  disease  fn  ita  aente  form  is  very  fetal.  Of  fifteot 
oaaes  recorded  by  Bayer  only  one  recovered.  Of  the  treab> 
meat,  therefore,  utile  can  be  aald  as  a  matter  «t  experience. 
The  general  symptomi  in  the  latter  stagea  arethoseof  low 
malignant  fever,  and  a  stimulant  plan  of  beatment  Is  indi- 
cated. Cases  have  been  bled,  and  tiie  blood  was  bt^fed  and 
cupped,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  bleeding 
did  any  good.  In  the  chronie  forma  of  the  diseaae  recovery 
is  more  frequent  The  qnuptoms  indicate  the  necessity  of  a 
generous  diet. 

Hicaoeoono  DuoMosrs.  The  recent  improvements  in  the 
eonatnietiML  of  the  microscope  have  not  only  rendered  this 
instrnmsnt  neesaaaiy  in  physiological  and  patiiological  in- 
TBStigatiaBa,  hnt  esaestial  as  a  mean  of  diagncris  ut  maor 
diseased  oMcUtiens  (tf  tiie  human  system.  Tom  Terf  genou 
demand  for  tiiis  instmment  as  an  important  aid  tome  eye  in 
examimog  minute  structures  and  objects,  has  led  to  the 
conatmction  of  various  fomu  adwted  for  tlM  use  of  the 
medical  man.  The  descriptitm  or  this  instnunuit  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Hioaoeeors,  and  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  using  it  under  Mioaosoopx,  Usn  or,  in  the  second 
su^plem«it  of  tiie  'Penny  CyclopaiSa.'  In  the  present 
article  the  application  of  tius  ixutrument  to  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  will  alone  be  leferred  to,  and  the  subject  mi^  Im 
divided  under  the  two  beads  of  Piaaaaed  Stmefauss  and 
Diseased  Secretions. 

Ditmuti  iStmeAtrtt^l.  Cancer.  The  distinction  be* 
tween  cancer  and  oth«  itorma  of  diseased  stmctare  in  the 
human  body,  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
diagnosis,  aa  upon  this  depends  a  just  estimate  ei  tha  action 
of  any  particular  ayatem  of  treatment,  and  tho  adution  of 
the  question  of  the  curability  of  cancer.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  ulcers  have  been  called  cancerous  which 
haveno'daim  to  be  regarded  aa  such ;  whilst  others,  with  a 
true  cancerous  character,  have  been  overlooked.  Although 
the  microscope  cannot  in  all  cases  decide  the  character  of  a 
questionable  ulceration,  it  has  nevertheless  thrown  great 
light  on  the  true  nature  of  eanceroas  growths,  and  la  a  moat 
important  aid  in  their  determination.  Cancerous  exudation 
generally  presents  three  fonns,  which,  however,  are  cor 

stantly  nnnd  mnniBg  one  into  tiie  other.  Thei 
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named  n^rrkut,  ttuephaloma,  and  eoltoiS  eoMcer.  In  all 
these  ftnrns  certain  cells  are  ducovered  by  tlie  aid  the 
microscope,  which  have  been  called  eaneer-ceiU.  These  cdla 
may  be  round,  oval,  caadate,  spindle-Bhaped,  oblong,  sqoare, 
he^-shaped,  or  of  other  indesciibable  lonns.  In  size  thej 
van'  from  ^th  to  the  i^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
eell-wall  when  ^ovog  is  smooth  and  distended,  bat  when  old 
it  becomes  flaccid  and  more  or  less  corragated.  These  cells 
contain  in  their  interior  always  one  OQcleoB,  often  two,  and 
sometimes  a  larger  nnmber.  These  nuclei  vary  in  size. 
Besides  the  nuclei  the  cells  contun  a  colourless  flnid,  which 
is  at  first  clear,  bat  afterwards  becomes  opalescent  from,  the 
presence  of  molecales  and  granules.  On  the  addition  of 
water  the  cella  become  enlarged  by  its'  absorption  into  Uirar 
interior.  On  adding  to  them  acetic  add,  the  yonng  cdls  be- 
come absorbed,  whilst  the^  older  cells  m  rend^ed  nun 
teansparent,  and  the  noela  remain  onnffeeted,  or  beoMne 
thicker  from  contraction. 

In  aehirrhua  these  cells  are  found  either  in  distinct  cysts  or 
isolated  amongst  a  mass  of  filaments  which  vary  in  siie,  and 
ran  in  different  directions,  someUmes  forming  waved  bands, 
and  at  others  an  inextricable  plexus.  Ut  enuphaUma 
the  same  fibrous  structure  is  observed,  bat  it  is  looser. 
In  the  softer  parts  no  traces  of  fibres  are  observed,  and 
the  cancer-cells  ahoand.  When  blood  is  extiavasated  in  this 
structure,  it  constitutes  the  form  of  cancer  known  by  the 
name  of  fungtu  hoematodea.  The  colloid  cancer  is  found 
also  to  consist  of  a  fibrous  stnictare,  hot  which  is  so  arranged 
as  t6  form  ataola  or  local!,  which  axe  filled  with  a  gisy  or 
amber-coloaTed  glntinona  matter.  This  matter  ia  sometmus 
qaite  s^ctnrden,  hot  at  other  times  it  piBsoiti  tiie  nucleated 
cislls  characterisUe  of  cancer. 

Sometimes  the  cancerous  matter  is  found  mixed  with  <nl 
globules,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  margarine.  At 
other  times  it  becomes  hardened  by  the  depont  of  calcareous 
substances.  Thus  indicating  the  tendency  of  cancer  to 
assume  the  forms  of  &tty  and  mineru  degeneration. 
(Bennett, '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.*) 

2.  TSdiereU.  This  form  of  diseased  structure  is  found  in 
the  luDgs  of  persons  laboaring  under  phthisiB.  It  generally 
presents  a  yellowish  or  dirty  white  eoloor,  aud  has  a  con- 
sistence varying  from  that  of  cream  to  a  substance  resem- 
bling tough  cheese.  "A  small  portion  squeezed  between 
glasBBS  and  examined  under  the  microsci^  presents  a  num- 
ber of  irrwular-shaped  bodies  approaching  a  round,  oval,  or 
triangular  form,  varying  in  their  longest  diameters  fimn  the 
ijligth  to  the  i^th  of  an  iodi.  Thne  bodies  eont^n  from 
one  to  seven  granules,  are  unaffected  1^  water,  but  rendered 
Tfliy  transparent  by  acetic  acid."  (Bennett.)  These  bodies 
are  called  tobercle-corpuscles,  and  are  mingled  with 
molecules  and  granules,  in  a  sreater  or  less  number, 
accmding  to  the  consistence  of  the  tubercle.  When  the 
tubercta  becomes  hardened  by  calcareous  deposits,  few 
of  these  bodies  are  seen,  the  mass  consisting  of  irregular 
particles  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  crystals  of  choles^rin. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  tuberculous  deposit  of  the  lungs, 
the  system  is  found  to  contain  smaU  portions  of  ue 
disint^rsted  tissue  of  the  Inng^  and  in  soma  cases  this 
mearance  has  been  obserred  when  no  physical  or  other 
decided  indications  of  tubercle  existed. 

3.  Blood.  In  some  forms  of  the  disasse  the  Uood-cells 
exhibit  a  changed  character,  which  can  alone  be  detected  by 
the  microscope.  This  is  seen  most  remarkably  in  a  disease 
recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinbuigh,  called 
"  Leococythemia,"  in  which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  wtiich  are  much  fewer  than  the  red  in  healthy  blood 
are  found  to  be  greatly  increased  la  number.  [Blood, 
DisBuxB  or.l 

In  many  mseases  the  blood  presents  an  unusual  desree  of 
thickness.  In  this  condition  the  red  corpuscles  easily  lose 
under  pressure  their  rounded  margin,  and  assume  a  caudate 
or  flask  form.  They  do  not  aggregate  together  in  the 
usual  form  of  rolk,  but  present  masses  of  an  irr^^alar 
ahuia. 

ui  Uood  produeed  hy  intenul  hsmuuriiaga  (he  red  cells 
readiljr  break  down  aiu  are  jiartly  disaolnd.  Hie  liquw 
sangmnis  in  which  th^  float  is  also  found  to  contain  a  lane 

nnmber  of  granules.    In  these  conditions  also  the  blood- 
cells  frequently  present  nuclei  in  their  interior. 

In  cholera  the  blood  has  been  observed  to  undergo  a 
remaricable  change.  Dr.  Bennett  states,  that  in  blood  he 
examined  the  red  corpngcles  were  paler  than  osaal,  the 
colourless  ones  vera  normal,  and  mingled  with  Uwse  were 


others  which  varied  both  ia  diapa  and  ion.  The  liUn 
were  generall]^  circnlar^  but  some  wen  ovd  sad  a  fav 
caudate.  Their  long  diameterniied  &omthe|J|(jthtotti 
^thof  an  inch,  and  th«r  transTaiBB  disBUtsr|di]^lo|lH 
^th  of  an  inch. 

In  certain  cases  the  serum  of  the  blood  presenU  a  wTh 
appearance^  and  on  being  allowed  to  rest  a  enmy  pellicit  u 
formed  on  its  surface.  On  placing  this  under  ths  microKt^ 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  minute  particles  of  oil, 
resemble  the  smaller  molecules  found  in  milk  and  the  Ajk 
■  The  blood  has  been  observed  to  uodei^o  other  do^ 
observable  by  the  microscope,  in  couditions  of  plribn, 
fever,  jaundice,  dropsy,  cholera,  and  other  disessei ;  tlieii 
have  not  however  been  nffidently  accurately  deiciUMdlBk 
relied  on  at  present  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

4.  Pus.  It  becomes  sametimes  a  matter  of  conaidenUi 
diagnostic  importance  to  detect  the  presence  of  pos-globohi 
in  discharges  from  the  human  body,  as  when  pTesest  tlx; 
indicate  tlw  occurrence  of  suppuration,  sometimei  in  pn'd 
of  the  body  which  cannot  be  obeerved.  Nmnalorgoodin, 
as  it  is  called,  consists  of  numerous  coipnseiss  fiostingiii  i 
clear]  liquid.  The  corpuscles  are  globusf  in  form,  with  i 
smooth  margin  and  a  finely  granular  suiface.  IIm;  vt 
exceedingly  like  the  white  blood-corpuscles  in  tbdr  geaen! 
appearance.  They  vaiy  in  size  from  the  ijigjtfa  to  tbe  |f  th 
of  an  inch  in  diuneter.  They  oenerally  contain  in  tiic 
interior  a  round  or  oval  nucleus,  which  becomes  veir  distiui 
on  the  addition  of  water^and  the  rough  sur&ce  of  Uw  & 
also  becomes  smooth.  The  nndai  are  liberated  from  tie 
calls  \(y  the  addition  <A  acetic  acid,  in  the  lam  of  tvo,  thm, 
fbor,  or  rarely  five  grannies,  each  having  a  central  nneWe. 
Occasionally  the  pus-corpuscles  are  snnonnded  by  t  utak 
membrane.  At  other  times  they  are  not  perfectly  gkWir, 
presenting  a  greater  or  less  irregularity  of  their  mai^ud 
accompanied  with  grannies  and  molecules.  This  oeem  ii 
pns  from  scrofoloas  ulcen  and  other  kinds  of  vAat  ii  oM 
wnkeeUthjf  put. 

ff.  Vomited  Matters.  It  is  frequently  of  impwtuR  ^ 
examine  the  matters  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  by  vsaii- 
ing.  One  of  the  most  interesung  results  of  the  i^plicus 
of  the  microscope  to  these  nutters  has  been  the  diseoray  «f  > 
plant  which  has  been  called  Sarcina  VenUicuU.  Oggsbou£; 
other  forms  of  plants  have  been  found  in  the  vomited  nuttat 
althou^  these  have  probably  been  introduced  fnun  witboA 
In  cases  whm  poisons  have  been  taken  which  pn^ 
vomiting,  the  application  of  the  mierosoope  will  detect  Ik 
kind  of  puson.  In  this  way  the  bosks  of  the  lipe  fimt 
the  Deadly  Nightshade  tns  seeds  and  leaves  of  Idt'fi 
infiata,  and  other  poisonons  snbstanoss,  have  been  ^ 
covered.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  importance  sometiiDetv 
ascertun  the  nature  of  the  food  taken  by  childieu  at  ioi» 
sible  persons  who  can  give  no  account  of  theinselvet,u: 
this  can  be  done  by  the  examination  of  the  vomiti^ 
matters  by  the  microscope.  When  the  mucous  loibca  i 
the  stomach  are  affected  with  inflammation  or  ulcentiDn,tk 
discharges  from  the  stomach  will  afford  indicationi  of  ik 
nature  of  the  disease. 

6.  Fatees.  The  contents  of  the  bowels,  when  aimiaeJ 
by  the  microscope,  often  afford  important  diagnostic  vfit- 
cations.  They  contain  naturally  the  matters  seoeted  by  ik 
mucous  membxanes  of  the  intennas  and  the  lemaiwof  tk 
food.  They  will  also  contain  various  morbid  prodDA. 
Amongst  these  latter  may  be  mentioned  plants  and  snisui 
Confervn  and  fangi  have  been  found  in  the  fiecei,  tt^ 
various  organic  bodie^  now  known  to  be  introdnced  frtc 
without,  were  at  one  time  redded  as  the  cause  of  dw^ 
The  prMence  of  pus-  and  blood-corpuscles  ms^  also  iadioi^ 
diseased  conditions  of  the  membranes  of  the  mtettioei.  k 
cholera  the  rice-water  evacuations  consist  of  mucu  and 
remains  of  epitiielial  cells.  The  nature  of  food  of  so  ioj>- 
rious  character  may  frequently  be  discovered,  by  the  tiii  ^ 
the  microscope,  in  Uie  feculent  matters. 

7.  Plants.  The  lower  forms  of  plants,  belonging  fo  vt 
orders  Conferees  and  jFVoijn,  frequently  accompany  ^ 
eases  of  the  body.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  tfom 
Erxdfhtu,  8.  S. 

6.  ^fiwMb.— Sevmml  nucrascopie  forms  of  anifflik 
found  to  uBeamwsaj  diseased  Mnditions.  Some  '■>"^" 
In^isoria  have  mn  found  in  the  mucous  diicbsjges  non 
the  mouth  and  other  parU  of  the  body.  The  cystic  condt- 
tious  of  annnloid  wonns  can  only  be  made  out  by  the  micw 
scope,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trtehina  spiralis  which  i» 
bably  the  larval  condition  of  the^VtcAo^ftoAu  "* 
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Kolex  heads  of  EAinoeoeau  and  Qfstieemu  can  only  b«  dis- 
tingslahed  the  micnxeope,  and  are  diagnostic  of  tho  natata 
of  ue  cysts  m  which  th^  are  fooud.  Amongst  the  articolate 
aninula  prodociug  dUseau,  and  onlpr  to  be  detected  by  tha 
micioecope  are  the  SarcopUs  Sea&iet,  producing  the  itch,  and 
the  DtBtodex  filUculorum  which  inhabit!  the  foUielea  of  the 
skin* 

9.  Degmeroted  T^tiues. — The  tisstiea  of  the  body  are 
liable  to  have  their  normal  coostitaentB  replaced  by  rab- 
atances  which  an  morbid.  The  nature  of  theie  degenerir 
tions  can  only  be  definitely  made  out  by  the  aid  of  tha 
microscope.  Thua  the  muscular  tiasne  is  liable  to  have  its 
saicona  elementa  r^Uead  by  &ttT  matter,  cauiag  f^VLj 
degwwmtioa.  Wbenthiaoccon  in  uia  heaxt,  it  beeones  one 
of  the  mctt-aerioiu  lesiou  to  which  tlus  oijpui  ia  subject,  and 
is  a  beanent  cause  of  fatal  resnlta.  It  has  also  been  recently 
shown  by  Virchow  and  others,  that  starch  is  praaent  in  the 
tissnei  of  the  body,  and  to  this  torn  of  d^eneiatum  tha 
term  amyloid  has  l>eea  applied. 

Diseased  Seeretioru.  1.  Vrine. — This  fluid  contains 
Tiiioua  salts  and  histoI<^cal  elements  which  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  microscope.  Many  of  these  are  Teiy  cha- 
ncteriitic  of  diseased  conditions.   [Bkiobt's  Dissasb,  S,  2 ; 

MlCBOSOOFE,  1ISKS  Of,  S. 

8.  Saliva. — This  secretion  may  present  various  alterations 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month 
abA  tongue.  The  epithelial  scales  naturally  found  in  tha 
aalira  are  altwed  in  thur  chaxacter.  They  beccnne  opaqtta 
and  granulur.  Sometimea  confsrroid  growthi  axa  attached 
to  tlMtt.  In  thrush  the  nlcen  are  now  known  to  be  covered 
vriUi  a  fhngna  called  okUum  a&ieaiu,  which  aeema  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  disease.  Tha  filaments  of  this  fungus  may 
firequentlr  be  detected  in  the  saliva  and  the  discfauge  from 
tlie  month,  tht  characteiiitic  appeannoea  of  the  for  on  the 
tongue,  under  tha  mieroacope,  ia  yet  a  deaSderatum  in  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

3.  J^ttctu.— This  secretion  is  found  on  sU  healthy  mucous 
membranes.  When  the  membraoes  become  diseued,  this 
secretion  ia  changed  in  its  characters,  and  various  conditions 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  change  may  be  observed 
under  the  microscope.  In  inflammatory  affections,  the  so 
called  mucus^oipnsdes,  which  resemble  pus-corposeles,  are 
increased  in  number.  The  macos  contains  also  epithelial 
cells,  which  may  be  changed  in  their  character  from  moihid 
conditions.'  Thasa  corpuscles  and  cells  are  contained  in  a 
viscous  fluid,  which  eontun  a  very  readily  coagolahle  allnunen. 
This  substance  is  teen  to  be  diminished  in  quantity  in 
morbid  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

4.  MUk, — Diseased  conditions  of  the  nulk  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  microscope.  In  a  healthy  state  it  contains 
oil-slobnles,  which  are  from  the  g^th  to  the  i)^th  of  an  inch 
in  tuameter.  These  globules  are  enclosed  in  a  membranous 
envelope.  In  healthy  milk  thev  are  of  a  perfectly  globular 
form,  and  roU  freely  over  each  other.  In  uhhealtfiy  milk 
the  globules  are  of  various  sizes,  and  when  acid  they  ran 
together  in  masses.  For  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
yonng.  these  globules  are  mixed  with  others  of  a  larger  size 
and  more  variable.  They  give  tha  milk  a  yc^w  colour,  and 
it  is  then  called  atlMtrvm.  They  abonld  disappear  in ,  the 
hnman  nulk  the  fifth  or  nxth  day  after  parturition.  If  thev 
remain  longer,  the  nulk  nnat  be  considaed  nnhealthy.  Milk 
can  he  obtained  from  the  mammn  during  tha  early  months  of 
pregnanejN  and  its  jwcnliar  characteristics  are  easily  dia- 
tingnisliedfby  tiie  microscope.  Under  such  circunutaoces  it 
is  a  most  imptntant  indication  of  pr^aucy. 

WoBMi. — -The  researches  of  ^eoold,  KUchemeister,  Leaek- 
art,  Rainey,  and  others  have  recently  thrown  much  light  on 
the  histon  and  development  of  these  parasites  of  the  human 
body.    T^e  following  is  a  classification  of  the  various  forms 
of  wonns  found  inhabiting  tha  human  body  as  given  in 
I>r.  Lankester'a  translation  of  Kucheomeister's  work  *  on  the 
Animal  and  V^etable  Parautea  attacking  the  Human  Body.* 
Division  AamnosA. 
Sub-divium  Anholou)*. 
Order  Scouaox. 
Beetioo  PuiTnuna— Flat  vonna. 
Family  Takias^ =Cs8T0Df . 
A.  Hatnre  States : 
BfAhriocephalus  2atuf— Broad  Tape-worm. 
Tamia  aotivm — Common  T^e-wonn. 
Tcenia  mediooaneUata. 
Temia  nana. 

Tania  t  (C^  of  Good  Hope). 


B.  Imnutnre  States : 

JSfi&tnoeoeeuf  teolieiparitm  OS,  veUrinofiui^ 
Eehinoeoeetu  at&ie^farwu  (£  komkiit), 
Acephalocjrsts. 
Family  Tebiutopa. 

JHstoma  lanceolatum. 

DUtoma  ,5u&fciv— Busk's  Flukt. 

JDittorm  hOerophmt. 

JXitoma  hamtUonwn. 

2HMma  e^tiUdoKAivm. 

Monottoma  Untia.  , 

Potyatomapingviaota. 
Section  Kbhatklmu— Roond  Wonni. 
FamiUy  GoRoiAcas. 

FUaria  MedxnmtU--^3riamMf'mtim»      -  ' 

FUairia  oevli  humani. 
Family  Nkiutoidea. 

Atcarit  lumbrCeoidtt — Bound  Worm. 

Oxjptria  vonaicvlaria — Thread  Worm. 

TnchMephalut  diapar  (Mature  Stue).  > 

Trichina  tpiralit  ^mmatnte  Staged  | 

Sliimgifiua  giaoi. 

8tf<mm^ua  tonffivaginatut  {f^aria  Sron- 
ehialii). 


fismwtem  Aominia 
Anej^oi^omvm  duednude* 
DaOyliut  aaUealUM. 
Tb»  most  important  ptunt  made  oat  in  the  history  of  thaas 
creatures  is  the  &ct,  that  during  thur  development  they  pass 
from  one  animal  body  to  another,  and  that  the  whole  group 
of  what  are  Cystic  worms  are  but  immature  stages  ^  the 
more  perfectly  formed  worms.  The  history  of  the  common 
tape-worm  {Tattia  Mfftns)  of  the  human  body  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  whole.  The  of  this  worm  are  contained 
in  the  s^ments  of  the  mature  worm,  which  are  called  proglot- 
tide*.  These  eggs,  in  order  to  their  future  grovrth  and 
development  must  be  swallowed  and  submitted  to  a  process 
of  digestion  by  some  other  animal  before  they  reach  maturity. 
This  process  may  occur  in  many  species  of  animals,  but  that 
in  whuh  it  takes  place  most  commonly  ia  the  pig.  In  the 
inteatinas  <tf  the  pig  tiie  egg  becomes  an  embryo,  which  ia 
supplied  witb  six  nook^  by  means  of  wludi  it  poietntes  the 
tiHnea  of  the  intestines,  and  entering  the  bfood-VMsals  is 
carried  by  the  current  of  the  blood  to  the  various  organs  of 
the  body.  This  embryo  having  reached  a  place  of  rest,  is 
developed  into  the  cystic  worm  known  by  the  name  of 
QftUeercMM  ceUulotce.  This  form  of  the  worm  is  well  known, 
and  prodneea  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  that  appearance  which  ia 
called  in  the  markets  "measly  pork."  Here  it  remains 
and  dies,  unless  the  flesh  contaiiiing  it  ia  eaten  fay  some 
other  animal.  When  eaten  by  man  and  submitted  to  the 
process  of  digestion,  the  cystic  worm  is  further  developed. 
In  the  cyst  there  is  a  head  called  the  "Scolex  head,"  sup- 
plied with  suckers  and  hooks,  adapted  to  laying  hold  of  the 
mncons  msmbiane  of  the  inteatinas,  which,  men  effscted^ 
resnlta  in  the  growth  of  those  st^gments  which  are  known  at 
the  duiaeieristic  of  the  tape- worm.  The  scolex  head  is  now 
the  head  of  the  tape-worm,  and  the  s^ments  are  the  img^ot- 
tides  which  continue  to  increase,  and  evmtnal^  eadi 
sq;ment  is  developed  into  a  sexual  being,  containing  both 
the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  and  the  eggi  are 
produced.  These  facts  bave  been  well  established  by  expe- 
riments made  by  both  Von  Siebold  and  KUchemeister. 
Man  is  also  subject  to  the  attack  of  cystic  worms,  Schino- 
cocetft,  &c.jwhieh  attain  their  mature  development  in  otber 
animals.   The  tape-worms  of  the  lower  hti""*1"  bav 


__   __  __        havp  the 

same  origin,  and  their  history  has  now  been  traced  in  a  large 
number  of  animals.  Other  forms  of  worms  have  been  found  to 
nnderco  similar  changes  in  their  larval  conditions.  The  com- 
mon flnke,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  of  sheep, 
commences  its  existence  as  a  Cercaria^  and  haw  swallowed  by 
fresh  water  mollusca  nndenoss  a  farther  devuo^nuit  before 
it  enters  the  stomach  of  the  sheep,  atfd  beeomaa  dev^oped 
into  the  fluke  in  its  liver,  ^le  zWeHuia  sfirality  a  little 
worm  found  in  the  mnsolea  of  man,  is  now  believed  to  be 
the  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  TWoocep*'^*  ''•'-w,  a 
very  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  intestiw  Ae 
matnre  and  immature  forma  of  these  wo 


and  some  of  the  lower  ■"'"■'^■|  are  exhibi'  ^  ■ 
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The  pnetical  eonclanon  to  vUeb  these  rewuchei  lead,  is 
the  neeetuty  of  preTcnting  Uie  introduction  into  the  syBtem 
of  tho  •8gi  mod  immatBro  ranns  of  theia  wonnp.   The  egg*  of 
tt«  wiom  fonns  of  tapo-wmn  which  prodnee  the  ejrstie 
•tatea  of  the  wonn,  an  introdneed  into  the  stomach  by 
irater,  salads,  an<t  all  kiqda     nndaanly  food-   The  pysbc 
wonna  themselTes  an  introduced  thiwa|^  the  medivm  of 
law  or  partially  cooked  flesh,  aspedallj  poi)tf  which  ihonld 
be  carefnlly  avoided. 
PICKERING.  [ToauBiBi.] 
PIGOLINE.   [Chehistbt,  S.  8.1 
PICRIC  ACID.   [Cbkmutet,  S.  S,] 
PICROTOXINE.  [CHumiTar.&S. 
PICRYLE.  [Chbhistrt,  &  S.] 
PICTON.  rCAWAD*,A2.] 
PIETERMARITZBURQ.  [Natal,  3, 1] 
PIGEON  PEA  is  the  seed  of  the  plant  called  bv  Ltnnww 
QtfMw  CijaN,  and  by  Do  CandoUe  Gt^^MUff  bUohr  ioA 
Cajmrn  fiavut.   It  is  a  kind  of  pnlae  huhjy  etttequd  by  all 
duaea  oi  the  nativea  of  lodla,  and  ia  by  (hqn  r^rded  aa 
holding  tiie  third  nuk  among  sach  artldea  food. 
PIGMENT.   [TiiBUM,  OaoAmo,  *  1.] 
PILOT-FISH.  rCEHTBOHOToa.] 


PINDAR,  PETER.  [ Woloot:  Jobh.1 
PINQUITE.  rMiMnuoBTiAl.] 
PIPE-FISH^  XSTHOMATHIO^f  8.  S.] 


PIROLlCHENlN.  rCHmiBnr,  jSCL] 
PI8CIS.  [FisB.] 
P18S0PHANE.   [MiNnALooT, 'S  1.] 
PITCHBLENDE.  [Ubakium.] 
PLACERVILLE.   [California,  iST.  8.1 
PLACODINE.  [Minxraloot,  S.  1.1 
PLAOIONITE.  [MiHiiuLooT,  &  t] 
PLAICE.  [PuiaRONaoTtDx.l 
PtANTA  GENISTA.  rOENirrA.l 
PLASTER  or  PARIS.  [GTrauH.] 
PLATA,  LA.  STATES  OF.    The  historical  notice  of 
fha  ArgattiKe  Cemfeienaitm  has  been  broaght  4own  to  1636 
[P(ATA,  La^  when  Roaaa  had  been  created  goTamor,  or 
eaptab-goneral,  with  almoat  dictatorial  power.    By  this 
arrangement  the  provinQfal  goTomment  of  Baenos  Ayres  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  temporarily  charged 
with  the  transaction  of  all  matters  appertainmg  to  the  com- 
mon interesta  of  the  confederation,  and  Uie  evrying  out  of 
ita  botlDesa  with  foreign  nations.   Rosas  bad  prerionaly 
served  as  governor  and  capt&in-general  of  Buenos  Ayres  for 
the  asnal  term  of  three  ^eara,  and  had  obtained  anrivalled 
inflatDce  In  that  province,  chiefly  throogh  his  military 
powen,  as  displayed  against  the  Indiam.   His  decision  and 
energy  lecored  lior  a  while  internal  peace,  and  the  provincea 
began  to  recovar  fnua  the  eilieeta  of  the  long  prevalent 
aurdiy.  Bat  cruelty  and  despotism  marked  his  sway  at 
heme,  and  his  ambitioat  which  continually  prompted  him  to 
endaavoor  to  aztand  Ui  power  over  tae  whole  country 
watered  \(j  the  Plata  and  the  Parani,  led  him  into  dispotes 
with  foreigiipowerB':  and  these  ultimately  hronght  alMot  his 
downfall.   His  comnwcial  poU^  had  for  its  object  to  secnia 
to  Bnenos  Ayres  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Plata,  his 

SUtical  poli^  to  obtain  a  like  territorial  superiority.  On 
■  death  of  Franda,  dictator  of  Paragoay,  h«  reused  to 
■skaoiriadgs  tha  independanoe  ^  tliat  power,  faiistiiig  tlwt 


it  shonld  join  the  ArffBuUn^  Confederation    tha  nme  ^ 
he  refaKea  to  allow  tne  navigation  of  the  Puani  br  vmkIi 
bonnd  to  Paraguay.   Lopei,  the  new  dictator  of  Panguj, 
therefore  entered  mto  alliance  with  the  Bands  OrienUl,  dov 
oalleid  Uraguav,  with  which  Rosas  ww  at  war,  Thm 
powers  appTiea  for  sstistance  to  BraziL   The  inr  «»  pro- 
longed  antil  the  whole  country  on  both  udes  of  tlic 
and  the  Pann&  was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  On  tha  wcuet. 
appeal  of  the  merchants  and  others  interested.  Great  BritaU 
Tofonteered  hw  mediation,  but  it  was  reacted  by  Bou  wba 
marched  his  troops  vithln  a  fm  milas  of  Monte  Tijeo, 
which  his  flaei  at  the  same  time  block^ed.  The  empmt 
of  "BiaaSi  now  Interfsred,  ud  ssnt  a  special  mlsnon  U  Teqaai 
the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  London  and  Pvii.  Ttu 
Britiih  and  French  governments  in  Febnuiy,  194^  dtcidvl 
on  sending  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Plata  to  offer  theti 
mediation,  aod  to  announce  their  intention  to  enforce  ie» 
sation  of  hostiUtias  If  needfnl,  by  an  aimed  htterreDtio. 
Ilie  offer  was  rejected  by  Roaas,  bot  readilj  accepted  b; 
bis  opponents.   The  nnited  fleet  of  EDglaod  and  Fnnn  a 
ones  commenced  operations  by  seising  the  Be^  of  Sou 
which  was  blockading  Monta  Video,  and  the  lilsnd  of  Mirjc 
Oaroia  which  oomnunds  the  entrances  of  the  Panui  ud  Ik 
Umgoay.   The  harboor  of  Baenos  Ayros  was  at  the  m 
time  declared  nnder  blockade,  and  the  combined  fleet  pn- 
pared  to  open  the  Farani  and  convoy  as  &r  «s  Corriola 
any  merchaat  vessels  that  mi|^t  4e»in  to  ascend  that  riw. 
Rmw  on  his  part  made  has^  preparations  to  iqtereept  Ik 
fleet  by  plantuig  batteries  with  parka  of  beayy  srtilterr  i. 
point  Obligado  :  and  placing  throe  strong  chains  acrwlW 
river,  supported  by      vessels  and  10  fire-ships.  On^lk 
19th  of  November,  1845,  tha  combined  fleet  conBttioi 
eight  sailing  and  three  steam  vessels  forced  the  nasn;e  viib 
tnSing  \am  to  itfelf,  bat  entirely  destroying  the  battem, 
and  coDsiderahlv  injuring  the  army  of  Rosas.   Ob  Uie  ntm 
of  the  fleet,  with  a  convoy  of  110  vessels,  it  was  encos&tml 
at  San  Lorenia  by  a  very  powfrfol  battery  which  Smu  W 
erected  in  an  adniirable  position,  in  the  full  expects^  if 
destroying  a  large  number  of  the  morchont  vesselt,  ud  i 
crippling  the  naval  force.    The  Iwttery  commanded  ih 
river,  and  was  difficnlt  of  attack  by  the  steamers,  bat  it  n> 
speedily  sUepced  by  a  rocket^fartpde,  which  had  been  tk 
mevioos  okbt  scoretly  landed  on  ^  sinall  island  is  tbe  rint 
^e  combined  fleet  escftped  with  tnfling  loss,  the  lodri 
brigade  lost  pot  a  man ;  bst  four  of  the  merchant  tmkh 
which,  throng  nnskUfnl  pilotage,  ran  ashore,  were  btnlti 

Srevent  thenl  fslllng  into  tha  hands  of  Bo«as.  Theka  f 
le  Argentine  anny  was  very  neat  Apun  plenipotenuvie 
were  eent  ont  by  the  combined  powers,  bat  Koeai  reAuM 
yield  i  and  England  withdrew  nom  tne  blockade  is  /bIt, 
1846.  It  was  however  continned  by  France  ontil  Januij, 
1849.  On  the  final  withdrawal  of  Uie  two  great  poven  u 
1800,  Brasil  determined  on  active  interference.  The  pove 
of  Rosas,  essentially  deepotic,  and  devoted  to  the  maiA"^ 
nance  ot  the  sapremacy  of  Bnenos  Ayres.  had  nu>r«oic 
become  intolerable  to  the  provinces  which  aesired  a  fe<ln> 
and  equal  onion.  Accordingly,  towards  the  cloee  of  \w, 
Brazil,  Unignay,and  Paraguay  entered  into  a  treaty,  to 
Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios,  as  represented  by  Oeneni 
Urqdisa,  benme  parties  by  which  they  bound  thMuelvM^ 
conlinoe  hostilities  onUI  th^  had  effected  the  depontion  s 
Rosas,  "  whose  power  and  tyiannv "  they  declared  te  m 
"  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  nappiness  of  this  part  « 
the  world."  Early  in  the  spring  of  18fil  a  Brsiilian  m 
blockaded  Bnenos  Ayres,  and  soon  after  an  Argentiiie  fxiQ 
commanded  by  Ur^mES  crosaed  the  Umgnay.  Tbe  itis|glt 
was  now  virtoally  terminated.  General  Oribe  vha  coa- 
manded  the  army  of  Rosas  in  Honte  Video,  made  a  show  « 
resistance,  bnt  it  was  merely  to  gain  time  in  order  to 
plete  his  arrangements  wiui  UrqniiL  wid  be  soon  alM 
capitulated.  Uis  soldiers  fiv  the  most  part  joined  tha  vvf 
of  Urquiza,  who  at  the  head  of  a  force  amonntiog  it  is  laid  v 
70,000  men,  crossed  into  Buenos  Ayres.  A  general  en^ 
msnt  was  fonght  on  the  pUina  of  Morw,  Febraan ,  %  lt>^'< 
whiMi  the  anny  of  Rosas  wis  entirely  defeated.  Ron*)  *^ 
had  commanded  in  person,  sncoseded  in  escuHng  frosi  »* 
field  ;  and,  in  the  dress  of  a  peaaant^he  reacoed  in 
the  honse  <rf  the  British  minister  at  Baenos  Ayrea.  rjof 
thenoe,  with  his  daughter,  be  proceeded  on  bosrd  n.  *■* 
steamer  Locost,  and  on  the  lOQi  of  Febraary  sailsd  in  uh 
Conflict  steamer  for  England.  . 

Bnt  tbe  foil  of  the  tynnt  did  B(»t  briig  pwaj«  ">* 
unhappy  ooutiy.  Urq,«w,  by 1^  goronup  ef  w 
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tlMM  uHiabled  at  San  Kicc^olj  ^  Invested  wtth  the 
cbief  power,  and  Appointed  Proirasioilal  Director  o(  thd 
Argentine  ConfederatioD.  I^fae  Ctiambet  of  RepreaeDtativei 
d  Bnenw  Ayres,  howevel*,  declared  agaitiit  him,  and  pro- 
tested Bgaiost  the  proceedioei  of  the  conTeatloD,  on  the 
gmmd  uf  the  tnperior  prltllegei  of  BaenoB  Ayrea  being 
ateutcetl.  Urqbiu  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  insurrection 
broke  out.  Civil  war,  with  all  its  ^gravated  evils,  continued 
duiDg  1853 ;  but  on  the  20th  of  December,  IBM,  the  sepa- 
n(i<Hi  of  Bnenoi  Ajrres  firom  tbe  other  states  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  waa  eettled  bj  treaty  ;  ind  It  has  shiee  been 
adDMiwledged  ai  aa  indapiHidrat  state  W  the  piiiunpal 

gremmenta  of  Ameiiea  aod  Ewopa.  'Ib»  r^blie  of 
lenoa  ATtea  ii  briefij  described  under  Plata,  La,  as  cme  of 
the  proTineea  of  the  Argentine  Coofedetation.  The  capital 
citj  is  described  under  Buknob  Araaa.  San  Ifieoku  m  U» 
AmgM,  the  city  next  in  size  and  importance,  stands  on 
liifh  yroaad  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paranfi,  aboni  190 
miiei  N.W.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  a  population  of 
sWt  8000.   The  other  towns  are  cDmparativelr  small. 

PLATj^NACE^,  Planm,  a  natnral  order  fd  Ezogenons 
Plaoti.  The  species  are  amentiferoos  tress  or  shmbs,  with 
Alternate  deciduoot  palmate  or  toothed  stipalate  leaves,  and 
um'Mxual  naked  flowers  in  globose  catkins.  The  barren 
Bowen  with  stamens  single,  mixed  with  scales.  Fertile 
flowm  with  ovaiy  l-cellea,  s^le  thick  and  anbolate.  Ondea 
1-8,  ortfaotropal ;  aospended.  Nnta  dantiv  ^th  a  perns- 
teot  style.  Swdi  vsnally  loUtarf  and  albntnInou|  tadtele 
inferior.  They  are  natives  of  the  Levant  and  North  America 
dieSy.  The^y  are  fine  trees,  bat  their  timber  la  not 
dniable. 

T&ere  is  but  one  genns  {Platamu)  in  the  order  and  lax. 
ipecies.  [Plans.]  family  resembles  Ariaearpaeemtini 
AUinaiaeece. 

PLATYSTERNON.  tTofcToisM.] 

PLEADING,  AT  LAW  and  IN  EQUITY.  _  Although 
aodem  Statutes  have  made  several  alterations  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Saperior  Coarta  both  of  Law  apd  Eqaity,  the 
oQiliae  of  the  system  of  pleading  in  use '  in  these  Uoorts, 
irliich  is  given  under  PLUDrNO,  vol.  xvili.,  p.  249,  it  teq., 
u  still  sabstantially  accurate.  The  more  important  changes 
effected  in  the  procedare  of  the  Common  Iaw  Coarta  have 
'xea  mentionea  under  AaATBitaiit  [S.  Si  IiMDHonoi*  [S.  3], 
md  Mahdamus  [S,  S]  ;  those  in  the  'Conrt  of  Chancery 
uder  Equity  TS.  sj.  It  may  be  added  hare  that  the  system 
f  pleading  devised  for  the  new  Courts  of  Probata  and 
)iTorce,  is  of  the  nature  of  that  now  in  uae  in  the  Conzta  ef 
'HumoQ  Law. 

PLOCARIA,  a  genua  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  alliance 
Upalet,  the  order  Ctramiaoece,  and  the  sub-order  Spharo- 
fC'tp.  One  of  the  species,  P.  Betminthoe«rtony  is  called 
oreican  Mosa,  and  has  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  ver- 
ifufe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean. 
PLUMBO-CALCITE.  fMiNBRALooT,  S.  Ij 
PLUNKETT,  WILLIAM  CONYNOHAM,  tirst  Lord 
.vsKKTTj  of  Newton,  County  Cork,  was  the  second  son  of 
i  KeT.  Thomas  Plnnkett,  a  Preebyteriaa  minister  at  Ennis- 
.len,  in  which  town  hia  son  William  was  bom  in  July  1764. 
iiiog  aome  acraplaa  aa  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
inity,  the  elder  Plnnkett  removed  to  Dnblin,  where  he 
:ame  minister  of  the  Strand-street  chapel.  His  eldest  son 
ctised  for  many  years  aa  a  physician  in  that  metropolis, 
1  bequeathed  to  his  brother  a  laiga  library  and  a  conaider- 
e  furtune.  William  was  hUU  a  boy  when  his  father  died, 
ring  the  care  of  his  family  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  his 
gr^ation.  His  dying  request  was  not  in  vain,  aud  the 
I  received  hy  their  assistance  a  good  education.  William 

sent  to  IVinity  CoUege,  DubliQ,  where  he  obtained  a 
ilarship  and  a  degree,  and  where  he  was  ^e  friend  and 
^mporary  of  the  late  Dr.  Ma^e,  archbixhop  of  Dublin. 

Pluokett  was  called  to  the  bar  m  1787.  He  nad  already 
ed  aome  reputation  by  his  speeches  delivered  in  tKe 
;tiDg  clab  ottho  university,  then  known  as  the  Historical 
ety ;  and  tha.  late  Earl  of  Gharlemont  soon  afterwards 
NlDced  bim  into  tiie  Irish  Parliament,  aa  member  for  the 
Bgh  from  wbioh  he  derived  his  title, 
r.  Plunkatt  commenced  hia  public  eareer  bv  bold  and 
kstic  nmtoryt  x^aorving  himself  almost  entirely  for  great 
licms.      ifence   his   name  is   but  little  assocuted 

the  every  day  bnainess  of  lenslation  ;  the  fame  which 
»taired  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  is  princip^Iy 
ected  with  the  seal  with  which  he  opposed  the  legialaUve 
a  in  ISOO.    The  vehement  oratory  with  which  he  de- 


flounced  the  niniitiy  <a  \ih  eceaaioA,  pnived  the  meana  of 
increasing  hta  professional  enga^ments  m  the  Irish  courts  of 
law.  His  income  now  rose  rapidly,  and  with  its  prooeeds  he 
repaid,  with  liberal  Interest,  the  contributions  of  his  fathei^ 
congregation  which  had  been  the  meant  of  enabling  him  to 
get  a  start  in  life.  About  the  same  time  he  matrien  Catha- 
rine, only  daughter  of  John  M'Causland,  Esq.,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Donegal  In  four  succeasive  parliaments. 
When  the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  ont,  Mr.  Plunkeit  gave  the 
aid  of  hia  profesiional'  talents  to  its  victims,  ana  indeed 
was  at  one  time  so  intimate  wiUi  Robert  Smmett  and  hia 
assodatea,  that  he  waa  mom  than  once  publicly  accnsed  of 
being  coneamed  in  thdr  nnhai^y  proeeedlnga.  The  luei^ 
tation  however  waa  ahown  to  be  nnfoonded. 

In  1803  he  was  appointed  soHcitor«Bnttal  tor  Irelud, 
ftoin  which  post  he  was  promoted  In  180S  tothat  of  attomey- 
genetal.  In  the  following  year  the  Whigs,  with  X^ri  Qren- 
ville  at  their  head,  came  into  office,  and  he  determined  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  them.  Accordingly  he  retained  the 
attorney-generalship  under  their  administration,  whose  well- 
known  views  offbred  an  opportunity  for  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation to  press  upon  their  notlt»  the  importance  of  jmnting 
RoOian  Catholic  emancipation.  Of  this  subject,  Mr.  Plubkett 
waa  always  an  able  and  enentetic  advocate.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Fox  having  broken  up  the  Qrenville  administration  in  1807, 
Mr.  Plnnkett  retired,  and  applied  himself  to  the  pnnnit  of 
dutneery  ptaetioa  with  such  aneeeas,  that  tot  several  yeats 
he  waa  engaged  aa  leading  counsel  ita  almost  every  important 
Irish  chancery  aoit^  and  t^dly  aecnmnlated  s  lat^o 
fortune. 

Mr,  Plnnkett  first  entered  the  Brltidi  House  of  Commtma 
in  1807  aa  member  for  MidhnrsL  In  ISIS  ha  was  deeted  to 
represent  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  at  that  time 
returned  only  a  single  member ;  and  he  was  re-elected  in 
1618.  Of  his  first  speech  In  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
at  once  aecnred  fttf  him  a  high  repntation,  Mr.  Canning 
affirmed,  that  it  brought  hack  the  days  of  Burke  and  Pitt, 
of  Fox  and  Sheiidw.  In  1823  a  number  of  miniateriu 
changes  took  place  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  London- 
deny,  and  among  othen  Mr.  Plnnkett  was  rs-appointed 
attorney-general  lor  Ireland,  the  late  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
being  lord-lieutenant,  and  in  that  opacity  hia  waa  engaged  to 
mosecttte  oil  behalf  of  the  crown  a  large  number  of  the 
Dablin  Orangemen,  and  of  the  inanrgenta  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. Early  in  1827  Mr.  Caoning  proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  ' 
Plnnkett  master  of  the  rolls  in  Enghind,  bnt  the  intenticn 
waa  ultimately  abandoned.  In  the  following  June  however 
he  Was  elevated  to  the  post  of  lord  chief-justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  in  Ireland,  and  created  a  peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  held  the  chief-justiceship  for  three  years,  and 
resigned  it  at  the  downbll  of  the  Wellington  administration. 
His  judicial  eareer  was  not  marked  by  any  great  brilliancy  or 
success,  which  indeed  there  were  no  remarkable  or  stirring 
events  to  call  forth.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  EngUan 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  sat  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at 
his  Grace's  especial  request,  to  advise  with  him  at  every  step 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  BilL  of  which  he  *  tow 
diarse  *  in  its  paasage  through  uie  Upper  House. 

With  the  pasaiog  of  this  meaann  the  political  career  of 
Lord  nnnkett  may  be  aud  to  have  closed,  though  be  waa 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  the  ministry  of  Earl 
Cfrey  at  the  close  of  1830.  This  post  he  occupied  for  eleven 
years,  with  the  brief  interval  of  a  few  montlu  in  1834-36, 
during  which  the  seals  wen  held  hy  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
(now  Lord  St.  Leonards).  He  ultimately  onlv  resigned  the 
cbanceltorsbip  a  few  months  t>efora  the  removal  of  thti  Liberal 
administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  office  in  1841,  when 
be  was  induced  to  resign  in  order  to  make  way  for  Iiocd 
Campbell.  Daring  hia  later  yean  Lord  Plunkett  bad  almost 
wholly  retired  from  political  life,  and  indeed  for  several  years 
before  his  death  he  had  not  come  over  to  Engbind  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  bnt  spent  hia  declining  daya 
In  the  enjoyment  of  tha  society  of  hia  family  and  private 
fiienda,  at  hia  conntiy  villa  near  Bray,  where  he  died  on  the 
4th  of  Januarr  18M.  Biaeldest  son,  now  eeeond  Lord  Plnn- 
kett, ie  also  Kahop  of  Tuam. 

On  the  whole,  nature  waa  bountifbl  tb  Lord  Plnnkett,  and 
accident  ftvoured  him  at  almost  every  aten  of  his  long  and 
brilliant  career.  He  was  sixty-six  years  ot  a^  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Irish  Coart  of  Chancery,  and  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  as  diancellor  he  could  add  much  to  hia 
previoua  fame.  His  reputation  shot  upwards  from  a  narrow 
gtonnd-woxk.  Hii  ipeeehei  were  at  <aice  few  and  famon«  ■ 
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th^  exdted  the  nnqtuUfied  appUaw  of  hU  contempoiHiiM, 
name  u  still  foremost  among  the  orators  of  th^  19th 
centozy.  But  the  great  piinciples  of  l^ulatioo,  which  men 
seek  and  find  in  the  apexes  of  Pitt  and  Burke,  are 
seldom  met  with  in  the  startling  orations  of  Lord  Plniucett. 
He  could  hardly  be  called  a  statasmsn  sesrccly  vrm  a 
■oBnd  w  ei^enenced  practical  politidan ;  and  uera  vara 
abler  jndges  and  more  leaned  men  than  himself  among  hit 
brethran  on  the  Irish  bench,  though  probably  there  wen 
none  of  eqnal  powers  of  native  doqaenc& 

FOE,  EDGAR  ALLAN,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Janoary  1611.  He  was  descended  of  a 
good  family,  bat  his  father  and  mother,  who  had  become 
strolling  ptkyers,  having  died  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  he 
was  adopted  by  a  Mr.  John  Allan,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who 
had  known  his  father,  and  having  no  chiloren  of  his  own, 
treated  him  as  his  son.  In  1816  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  brought 
him  to  England,  where  he  was  put  to  school  at  Stoke  New- 
ington.  He  returned  to  America  in  1822,  was  first  placed 
in  an  academy  at  Richmond,  in  Virgi&ia,  and  thence  sent  to 
the  nnivenity  of  CharlottesTille  in  Uie  same  state.  At  ^ 
these  places  of  instruction  his  prooiess  was  rapid,  and  he 
held  a  high  labk  as  a  schcdaT,  but  nia  extravagance  was  so 
great,  and  his  conduct  so  licentioufl,  that  he  wu  expdled 
bom  the  aniversity.  He  retained  home,  and  on  Mr.  Allan 
refusing  to  honour  some  of  his  drafts  fta  gambling  debts 
incnired  at  the  nniversity,  he  wrote  a  satirical  and  abusive 
letter  to  his  benefactor,  left  the  house,  and  set  off  to  'Greece 
to  help  to  free  that  land  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudcs.  He 
never  reached  Greece,  but  after  wandering  abwut  Europe  for 
nearly  a  year,  he  arrived  at  St  Petersburg,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  for  a  drunken  riot,  was  rescued  by  the 
intervention  of  the  minister  of  thd  United  States,  and  bv  him 
sent  back  to  America.  His  old  patron  welcomed  him  home, 
and  as  he  now  expressed  a  dears  to  adopt  the  military  pro- 
fesnon,  he  procured  him  the  appointment  of  a  cadet  m  the 
Military  Academy  at  Westpointin  New  York.  Here,  after 
ashort  pniod  of  assidnoas  application,  his  old  habits  rstnraed, 
and  within  a  twdvemmthAe  vas  cashiered  for  insnbordi- 
nation  and  dmnkenne«.  He  retarzwd  to  Mr.  Allan  at  Rich- 
mond, who  again  received  him  with  kindness,  but  that  gentle- 
man having  married  a  second  wife,  Poe  aatirised  botti  him 
and  his  wife  so  severely  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  that  place 
of  refnge,  nor  would  Mr.  Allan  ever  see  him  again  or  assist 
him  any  further.  He  had  by  this  time  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  and  from  the  ^vouraMe  reception  they 
had  met  with,  he  thought  he  might  support  himself  by  his 
pea.  He  &iled,  and  enUsted  as  a  private  soldier-  From 
this  ritnation  he  was  reseoed  by  some  military  friends  he  had 
made  at  Westpoint,  who  procured  his  release.  He  again 
had  reconrse  to  his  pen,  ana  this  time  with  more  success. 
He^  became  connected  with  various  magarinea  and  other 
periodical  work^  with  some  as  emitributor,  and  with  others 
as  editor;  but  his  inegnlar  habits  constantly  prevented  the 
engagements  beu^  permanent  He  followed  this  coarse  at 
Baltimore,  Vininia,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  where  he 
arrived  in  1B44.  His  andoutjted  talent  nnfailini^y  procured 
him  employment,  while  his  intemperate  and  immoral  luUiits 
as  necessarily  occasioned  his  dismissal.  In  1846  he  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  in  New  York  on  the  aniverse,  which  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  work  entitled  '  Eureka,  a  Prose 
Poem.*  In  the  autunm  of  1846  he  joined  a  temperance 
society,  but  this  could  not  save  him.  He  went  in  1649  to 
Virginia  to  deliver  lectures,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  he 
set  out  on  his  return  to  New  York.  At  Baltimore  he  met 
with  some  acquaintances,  who  invited  him  to  drink ;  he 
foicot  his  {iledge,  became  so  utterly  intoxicated  that  he  was 
pi<^  np  m  the  street,  carried  to  a  hospital,  and  died  the 
following  day,  October  7th,  1849.  His  works,  as  may  be 
snpposed  from  the  previona  aketeh,  consist  wholly  of  short 

Sieces.  He  wanted  the  steadiness  and  perseverance  to  pro- 
ooe  anything  worthy  of  his  gemns ;  but  they  exhibit  in  a 
remark^e  degree  the  pouession  of  faculties  of  a  high  order. 
In  his  tales  there  is  magnificence  of  imagination  and  descrip- 
tion ;  a  remarkable  display  of  analytical  power,  tiiough 
msted  upon  trivial  subjects ;  a  love  and  an  acute  observation 
of  nature,  and  an  adnuration  of  the  beautiful,  which  it  is 
nmarkable  in  such  a  man  never  desMuds  into  the  sensnous  ; 


considerable  humour,  and  a  ghiwtly  and  mystical  snbUmity 
in  some  of  his  fictions  that  is  deeply  impressive.   In  his 


more  striking  instanoes  of  porertad  talent,  and  peranil 
advantages  thrown  away,  than  that  of  Eiai  Fm.  Tm 
small  volumes  of  tales  and  one  of  poetry,  beaoH  the  *  Eonkt' 
already  mentioned,  are  all  that  remun  of  him. 

VOLaNB.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  s  nkaie,  diLed 
August  21,  1844,  divided  Poland  into  five  govenunentt,  a- 
clnsive  of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  vriiich  are  gonmed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  provinces  of  tos  esapire,  tiA 
having  a  mililaiy  and  a  civil  governor.  The  foUomi 
shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  pment  £n«n 
according  to  the  official  retnnu  for  the  jesr  1851  i— 
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POLAR  COUNTRIES  AND  SEAS.  The  conntneiiBi 
seas  which  lie  between  the  northern  coasts  of  Amnia  ni 
the  North  Pole  are  noticed  in  the  article  Nostb-Wct  Pit- 
sAos:,S.  S  ;  those  which  are  utoated  on  the  other  aideiriiLf 
North  Pole  are  described  under  their  respective  uocl 
[GsssmjiND;  IcKUKD ;  SpiTZBSRosif ;  NovaZkkbu;!^ 
BBRiA.^  It  only  remains  to  notice  certain  conditioni  ot  tk 
countnes  and  seas  which  surround  the  North  Pole.  Tit 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  seas  snmMiDli; 
the  South  Pole  axe  narrated  in  the  article  South  Poui 
CoDimun. 

The  seas  wlueh  nirmind  the  Nortti  and  South  PolMSt 
named  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  North  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Ak- 
arcUc  Ocean,  or  South  Pdar  Sea.  The  two  oceui  c 
bounded  by  two  imaginary  circles  which  sniTonnd  the  k'<^ 
at  about  66°  SC  N.lat  and  66*  30*  S.  lat.  At  the  V^^ 
themselves  there  is  only  one  day  of  six  months,  during  vkri: 
the  sun  never  sets,  and  one  night  of  six  months,  wbeo  ilu 
sun  never  rises.  In  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  Poll-' 
Circles  and  the  Poles  the  quantities  of  cooUdooui  lUj  ui 
continuous  night  vary  acconling  to  the  diatinces  frum 
Poles.  Thus,  at  the  north  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  7.^  N 
lat.,  there  is  uninterrupted  light  from  May  1st  to  Axtpai  MX 
and  uninterrupted  darknew  from  November  8th  to  Febnuir 
9th.  At  the  Arctic  Circle  the  greatest  length  of  coDtiDKn 
light  is  24  houn  at  the  sommer  solstioe,  or  MidsonmurV 
I)ay,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  Antarctic  Circle,  tb 
son  is  S4  honrs  below  the  horizon;  and  the  reventit^ 
oppoaite  seasons  of  the  year.  The  general  coldseia  of 
Polar  Regions  arises  from  the  snn^  rays  strikiiw  the  eu^ 
obliquely,  as  at  the  equator  the  heat  is  produced  by  UieW 
rays  fidlmg  upon  the  earih  vertically. 

The  two  great  continents  of  the  Northern  Hemiipbc 
terminate  towards  the  North  Pole  near  70°  N.  lat., 
parallel  may  therefore  be  considered  a«  the  general  booadi'T- 
line  of  the  North  Polar  Sea.  The  lands  coraprieed  vitlu* 
this  polar  basin,  besides  the  northern  shores  of  Enropc,  Abl 
and  America,  include  the  northern  parts  of  GreenUnd 
Nova  Zembia,  the  Islands  of  Spitzbeii^en,  the  LiakebT 
Islands,  and  the  great  mass  of  islands  which  lie  opposite 
the  northern  coasts  of  British  America.  The  Noiih  Pw 
Sea  has  only  one  entrance  from  the  Faeifie  Ocsu,  >f 
Behring*B  Stnit,  the  narrowest  part  of  which,  between  Bit 
Cape  and  Prince  of  Wales  Cape,  is  only  about  18  ■■>''* 
across.  From  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  besides  the  great  efltniK< 
by  the  Spitsbergen  Seas,  it  is  now  known  that  there  in 
entrances  by  Smith's  Sound  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  by  tbi 
Wellington  Channel  from  Barrow's  Strait 

A  l^e  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  constantly  i"*^ 
vrith  extensive  fields  and  moving  masses  of  thick  and  ia- 
penetrable  ice.  This  portion  seems  to  extend  round  tv 
Pole  at  variable  distances  from  the  shores  of  Siberia,  B|>^ 
America,  and  British  America.  In  an  easterly  direction  it 
extends  from  the  north  point  of  Nova  Zembia  to  the  ''^"^ 
side  of  Melville  Island.  Here  the  navigation  vestwd  ip 
Banow**  Stnit  ceaaes;  the  'pack-Ice,*  as  it  is  called,;)*' 
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ieBtiiiKuiiiUH>iUeliurie&  Oo  entering  the  Antic  Ocean 
ftom  w  Faofie  thnmi^  Behring's  Straiti  the  nH»t  dariu 
and  tkilfal  navigaton  hare  not  been  able  to  penetrate  nmoh 
brtlier  in  a  noitham  diraetion  than  70*  N.  laL  Ca^in 
Cook,  in  hia  laat  voyage,  after  passing  through  Behni^*B 
Stitit,  sailed  aa  far  westward  as  North  Cape,  180*  W.  long. ; 
bnt  here  the  masses  of  ice  prevented  any  farther  advance. 
If  the  navigator,  after  passing  through  Bearing's  Strait,  tarns 
eastwud,  he  finds,  in  sammer,  between  the  American  shores 
ind  the  pack-ice,  a  narrow  passage  mneh  encmnbered  with 
broken  ice,  and  may  thas  with  some  difficnlty  reach  the 
most  north-eastern  point  of  the  American  continent;  or, 
having  reached  Baring  Island^maj toni  northward  and  tiy  to 
ucompliih  the  North- West  na^^  hy  foUmrii^  flither  of 
the  tracks  of  C^>tain  M'Clnn. 

The  great  cntranoe  to  the  Antie  Oc«an  by  the  Spitzbeigen 
Seu iinot  attended  with  mndi  difficnlty.  Ships  sail  every 
jm  from  the  ahona  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Aidiaiutel,aiM 
Dint  Decesaarily  pan  nmnd  North  Cape,  71°  10*  N.  lat ; 
other  vessels  proceed  annnally  to  fish  for  whalea,  which  they 
acrer  expect  to  take  aonth  of  aboat  76*  N.  laL ;  and  others 
mnch  smaller  go  every  year  from  Hammerfest  and  other 
jftlaces  to  fish  for  walmaes  along  the  western  ahnei  of  Spitx- 
bergen.  Barents,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in  1694  and  1S96, 
traced  the  western  shores  of  Nova  Zembla  as  &r  aa  North 
Cape,  70*  N.  lat. ;  and  the  Russian  navigator  Ziwolka,  who 
in  1836  surveyed  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla,  foand  no  difii- 
enlty  in  tracing  the  western  coast  to  Caj>e  Nassan,  and  even 
tbe  BAstem  coast  to  61°  E.  long. ;  but  impenetrable  masaes 
of  ice  prevented  his  advance  further  to  the  east. 

The  greater  or  less  severity  of  cold  in  the  Arctic  Seas 
■eems  to  depend  more  on  dr^unatances  of  locality  than  on 
Uie  dwrees  of  latitBde.  Thus,  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Polar  Basin,  the  nangation,  as  has  been  shown,  is  open  aa 
br  u  80"  N.  lat ;  on  the  Anatio  wde  it  is  generally  closed 
1^  masses  of  ice ;  on  tbe  American  side  the  cold  is  very 
levere,  and  the  navigation  everywhere  diffienlt  and  in  many 
parts  dangenrae.  At  NorthjCape,  in  Earope,  71°  l(f  N.  lat., 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  33°  Fahr. ;  at  Bear 
filaud  (Cherry  Island),  between  North  Cape  and  Spitzbergen, 
70*  30*  N.  lat.,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  extraordinary  ; 
hut  opposite  Uie  coasts  of  Siberia,  farther  to  the  east,  the 
flosting  masses  of  ice  render  the  navigation  so  dangeroos  that 
lome  portions  of  the  coast-lioe  have  not  been  sorreyed.  This 
tract  includes  the  most  northern  pointof  Siberia,  Cape  Severo 
(Severo  Vostochinii  Noas).  Id  this  part  of  the  Polar  Basin  are 
ti»  Liakehov  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  named  Kotelnol 
tiMtAcH,  Now  Siberia,  and  Liakehov.  They  an  sitnated 
between  73*  and  76*  N.  lat.  On  these  Ulands  the  snow  does 
Bot  entirely  melt  ewa  in  sammer,  and  there  is  no  vegetation 
vktever.  Along  these  coasts  of  Siberia  it  has  been  aacer- 
tuned  that  in  winter  tbe  large  body  of  the  sea  is  free  from 
ice  at  certain  distances  from  the  shore.  North  of  New  Siberia 
ud  Kotelnol  the  distance  ia  less  than  20  miles.  Farther 
mt  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  coast  Near  160"  E.  long,  it 
is  aboat  170  miles  distant;  bnt  between  176'  and  180*  E. 
long.,  opposite  Cape  Yacan,  it  is  only  about  4  miles  distant. 
At  Uityansk,  in  Siberia,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Yana, 
(0^  56'  N.  lat,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  4* 
fiia.  At  Winter  Island,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
America,  in  66°  11'  N.  lat,  83°  SiV  W.  long.,  the  mean 
unnal  temperature  is  not  more  than  7°  Fahr.,  while  on  the 
looth  shore  frf  Melville  Island,  abont  74*  N.  lat.  fte  mer- 
^7  of  the  thennometer  is  ftonn  eveiy  winter  anting  foor 
*  five  montlu. 

"Hiat  there  is  a  great  sea  comparatively  vnineimdmedwith 
«  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  North  Pols,  and  perhaps  flowing 
'W  it,  seems  to  have  been  rendered  probable  by  many  beta 
>Dd  circumstances.  Barentz,  in  1694,  remarlud,  "  aa  som  as 
re  made  from  the  land  [Nova  Zembla]  and  put  more  into 
Iw  sea,  althoogh  it  was  mnch  farther  northward,  presently 
re  felt  more  warmth."  Captain  Parry,  in  his  attempt  te 
each  the  Korth  Pole  in  1887,  leaving  his  ship,  the  Heda, 
aoored  in  a  bay  on  the  ncHrth-eaat  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  pro- 
ceded  with  his  party  over  the  ice,  dragging  the  boate  and 
ledges  which  had  been  conatmcted  for  the  purpose.  On 
sly  27th  they  reached  82°  40'  N.  Ut.,  19'  80'  B.  loni., 
*hea,  the  eeaaon  being  far  advanced,  and  finding  that  the 
ee  ever  which  they  were  travelling  northward  was  itself 
infting  aoathwnrd,  they  relinquished  thdr  attempt,  tad  com- 
aeoeed  tiwir  retmn-}oame|y.  ^  On  Augoat  ISth  they  reached 
kittle  Table  Island,  or  nther  a  rock  north  of  it,  which  Cap* 
aia  Fairy  sanwd  Ron^s  Iilit,  and  whi^  ia  the  brthait  land 


I  party  were 
avmed  bnng 

654  milea.  On  July  Iffth,  Imng  then  in  88*  17'  N.  lat.,  U 
rained  incesaantly  for  81  honra.  On  Jnly  16th  the  tempera- 
ture was  87|^  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  In  the  evening  it  was 
so  warm  in  the  son,  thoo^  the  temperature  in  the  s^e  waa 
only  36",  that  the  tar  was  mnniog  out  of  the  seams  of  tbe 
boats."  They  found  the  ice  everywhere  broken,  bnt  most  so 
when  they  were  &rthest  north.  After  the  middle  of  Jnly 
no  ice  entned  tiie  bay  where  the  Heela  waa  moned,  and 
for  some  weeks  aAerwarda  not  a  peee  waa  seen  in  the 
vicimty. 

In  further  confirmation  of  there  being  a  great  sea  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Pole,  it  may  be  stated  &t  Sir  Edward 
B^ber  saw  an  extennve  sea  with  little  ice  north  of  the 
Wellington  Channel^  aa  did  alio  Captain  Penny  north-west 
of  the  VietMia  Cfaumel :  that  Cq^t^  liwlefidd  um  a  mat 
sea  WHth-eait  of  Whale  Boond,  near  the  head  of  Baffin'a 
Bay,  and  also  anth  Smith's  Sound,  which  is  an  outlet  into 
the  Pohur  fiaan  frm  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay.  lie  same 
extenaive  opva  sea  was  sera  by  Dr,  Kane  ftom  a  podtion 
still  further  ninth  of  Smith's  Boond  than  that  whfah  was 
atteined  by  Captain  Inglefield. 

Hie  difference  of  temperature  between  the  north-weatem 
shores  of  Europe  and  Uie  north-eastern  diorea  of  Amfrica 
seems  to  be  owing  to  two  main  causes— the  Ghilf-Stream,  and 
tbe  drifting  of  tne  ice-massea  ftom  the  shores  of  Siberia. 
The  Onlf-Stream  ia  a  great  warm  current  many  miles  in 
width,  which  flows  in  a  north-eastern  direction  from  the 
Oalf  of  Mexico  acrosa  the  Atlantic,  and  passing  by  the 
British  Islands  and  along  the  raast  of  Norway,  penetrates  the 
Polar  Sea  as  fur  as  tha  northein  shorsa  ttf  Spitxbeigen  and 
Nova  Zmnbla.  Here  in  the  spring  it  meets  the  powerfol 
cnirent  otused  by  the  breakinir-np  of  the  ice  in  the  great 
rivers  of  Kberia.  As  this  vast  hody  of  water  and  broken  ice 
advances  towards  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen 
the  Ottlf-Stream  opposes  ite  fiarther  progress  south  and  gives 
it  a  dinetira  westward,  ao  that  it  passes  by  East  Greenland 
and  Iceland,  and  reaches  the  shores  of  America  and  New- 
foundland, where  the  masses  of  floating  ice  (sometimes  miles 
in  length  and  of  great  thickness)  deMend  in  the  spring  aa 
low  as  40*  N.  lat  On  the  mast  of  Norwav,  on  the  con- 
trary, aa  &r  as  71*  N.  Iat,.liot  a  piece  of  urift-ke  is  ever 
seen. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  North  Pole  genraally 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  animal  food,  consistina  of  the 
walrus,  the  polar  bev-,  the  moose-deer,  the  Tein-«er,  the 
wolf,  the  polar  hare,  and  tbe  seal.  The  number  of  aquatic 
birds  is  very  large,  and  various  kinds  of  fish  are  in  great 
abundance. 

POLEVOY,  KIKOLAY  ALEXIEVICH,  one  of  the  few 
distinguished  authors  whom  Siberia  has  yet  produced,  was 
b<ffn  on  the  88nd  of  June  (old  style)  1796,  at  Irkutsk.  Hia 
Either,  who  was  descended  from  an  adventurous  family  of 
merchante,  aettled  for  some  generations  at  Kursk,  where  the 
names  of  Polevoy  and  Ootikov  are  excessively  common,  had 
been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  sent  to 
Tobolsk  in  the  employ  of  a  relation  of  the  name  of  Oolikov. 
Most  of  the  elder  Polevoy's  life  was  spent  in  commercial  en- 
terpriaea  in  Siberia,  and  at  one  time  be  had  the  prospect  of 
making  a  fortune  by  establishing  a  new  company  for  com- 
merce with  Russian  America,  bat  the  uniim  of  the  two  old 
companies  erasbed  the  pUn.  In  1606  he  set  np  a  mannfius- 
tory  of  earthenware  at  Itkntek,  and  "  he  used,*  aaya  his  son, 
"  to  prononnos  with  enthusiasm  the  name  m  <  Wedgwood.** 
In  assisting  in  the  business  of  this  mana&ctory,  and  of  a 
brandy  distillery  with  which  his  faiher  was  also  eenneeted, 
the  early  yean  Polevoy  were  passed.  He  never  apparently 
leeeivea  any  sdiooliog;  he  learned  to  read  from  an  elder 
sister  at  six  vears  old ;  at  eight  he  used  to  read  aloud  to  his 
mother  novels,  and  to  his  father  the  Bible,  and  the '  Moscow 
News,'  and  at  ton  ha  assisted  his  father  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  amused  himself  by  composing  a  manuscript  newt- 
paper  (in  imitetion  of  the  *  Moscow  News '  ('  Moskovskiya 
Viedomosti '),  which  he  called  the  'Asiatic  News'  ('  Aziyst- 
skiya  Viedomosti ').  Ttw  htber  was  in  the  habit  of  boast- 
ing ^f  hia  relation  the  historian  OolihoVi  who  had  written  a 
history  of  Prter  the  Great  in  thirtjr  volnmesj  and  tbe  bov 
jEmmed  the  singular  project  of  writing  additions  to  a  woik 
already  so  voluminous.  He  also  tried  hia  hand  at  ^ 
j^ys,  and  nrodoeed  a  drams,  *  The  Marriage  r 
Alazis  MikhailoviGh/  and  a  tr^sdy,  entitled  i 
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Bonrbcm.'  "At  last,"  Btiys  PoleToy  in  the  autobiocraphT' 
prefixed  to  hia '  Ocharki  RuBskoy  littentnnu,*  |)abliKnaa  in 
1639,  "  I  became  mj  father'B  vaUdoff  diotiouai^  m  gei^phy 
and  hiatoty,  for  my  memory  at  that  time  was  audi  aa  I  have 
never  met  with  in  anybody  else.  To  leani  hf  heart  a  whole 
tragedy  cost  me  nothing.  In  a  word^  if  I  muit  dedcribe  my 
mental  progress  up  to  the  year  1611,  it  was  this :  I  had  read 
aboDt  a  tboaaand  Tolames  of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  and  remem- 
bered all  that  I  read  from  the  verses  of  Karamitn,  and  the 
articibs  in  the  *  Uonrier  of  Borope '  (a  RnsslaiL  llagatine),  te 
the  CSironologieal  Tables  and  tu  Bible,  feom.  which  I  eoud 
xepeat  whole  chapters  by  heart  I  wai  known  in  the  town 
of  Irkutsk  as  *  the  wondeifal  hoff*  with  lAom  the  governor 
himself  used  to  converse,  and  tne  diraetor  of  the  sramnui^ 
school  todispnta  as  with  a  learned  man."  In  1611  his  fkthet 
resolved  to  leave  Siberia  and  establish  himself  in  Moscow ; 
the  SOU)  who  was  sedt  on  before  him,  then  on  the  first  occa- 
sion of  his  quitting  Irkutsk,  pasaed  throngh  all  Siberia,  saw 
a  play  for  the  first  tim6  at  the  tfaeatra  of  the  great  feir  of 
Makariev,  and  on  his  arrival  at  MoKow  spent  mnoh  of  his 
time  at  the  theatre  and  the  bookshops,  wrote  tragedies  and 
romances,  and  was  unViUiiigly  teealled  to  btiainess  ahd  the 
brandy  dislillery  by  the  arrival  of  his  &ther.  This  took 
place  in  June  leiS,  and  boUi  bnsiness  and  pleasnre  Were 
BOOB  tA  to  end  in  the  devotml  city,  Where  the  cbnflagratiOB 
waa  witnessed  by  fiithm-  and  loli  aa  fogitiTsB  from  bafore  the 
army  of  Na^leon  I.  Fw  a  law  y«u*  aftarwaida  P(devoy 
waa  almost  m  couitant  merenient  firoiA  St.  Pttmburg  tt> 
IriEutsk,  and  from  Irkutsk  to  Sank,  and  hi*  littrary  ardotu, 
deadened  by  the  reproaches  of  his  father,  who  now  wished  him 
to  become  a '  man  of  bosinesa,'  appears  to  have  been  all  bat 
extiniaished.  ItsnddenlyFevitedwoenhewasabontetghteea, 
molMrkat  Karsk;  bat  the  main  cause  of  its  renewal,  aecording 
to  his  own  sceount,  was  his  discontent  with  hik  then  situation 
and  its  limited  prospects,  and  his  conviction  that  in  Rttada 
there  was  no  other  way  to  Cobsideratim  for  a  person  in  his 
position  bat  throu^  learning  and  literary  success.  Himself 
and  his  yoan||er  brother,  Xenopbont,  bcfan  to  study  French 
and  German  in  secret,  devoting  many  hours  of  the  night  to 
their  books  j  and  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  led  him 
into  a  new  world  of  reading.  In  1817,  when  Uie  Emperor 
Alexander  paid  a  vitit  to  lutsk,  Polevoy  sent  to  the  'Rus- 
sian Cooiier '  an  artiela  daadtibhig  Um  evtti^  and  had  the 

Slwinre  of  seeing  for  the  fint  time  Iiis  name  in  print, 
itber  eontribtitions  followed,  and  the  name  became  knoWn ; 
on  a  vittit  to  St.  Peteraboig  he  was  introdncsd  to  Zbokovsky, 
Griboyedov,  Greeh,  and  Bnlnrin  j  and  in  1625  he  eommenewl 
at  Moscow  the  puhUcation  «  a  migaiine  entitled  the '  Momow 
Telegraph/ 

For  the  twenty-one  years  that  followed,  Polevoy  was  in 
incessant  literary  activity.  The  'Moscow  Telegraph*  soon 
made  itself  conspicuous  by  the  vigour  ahd  spirit  of  its  re- 
marks on  the  literature  of  the  day  t  the  example  was  ex- 
tensively followed,  and  the  Russian  literaly  historians  date  a 
new  era  in  criticism  bom  the  articles  of  Polevoy.  It  waa 
naturally  eopposed  that  the  editor  bad  little  spare  time  at  his 
disposal,  but  the  pnblio  was  saijiriaed  to  hear  in  18S9  th^ 
he  had  completed  a  hlitory  of  the  Rusnan  natiob,  in  12  toIs., 
containing  a  continuoaa  nanative  from  the  earbeit  timaa  to 
the  rngn  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas.  The  early  volnmea  of 
this  history  were  assailed  without  mercy  by  many  who  Wen 
astonished  at  the  presnmption  of  its  author  in  measuring 
himself  with  Karamzin,  and  of  the  twelve  volumes  only  six 
appeared  in  print,  the  last  in  1833.  Pnaibly  its  farther 
progress  mav  have  been  checked  by  the  censotdiip,  as  tb6 
'  Moscow  Telegmph  '  was  thought  too  liberal  in  ita  tendencies, 
and  suppressed  by  the  Russian  government  Tlus  was  in 
or  about  1830.  Polevoy  removed  to  St,  Pfttersbnig,  and  his 
activity,  instead  of  sladtening,  became  greater  than  ever. 
"  In  Moscow,"  says  Nikitenko,  in  an  article  on  his  work  in 
the  'Biblioteka  dlya  Chteniya'  for  1846  (vol  Ixxvi.), 
"  Polevoy  was  a  joamaltst,  as  hiatorian*  a  ronmnce-writet. 
In  8L  t^tersbnig  he  was  both  an  editor  and  a  cwntribotor 
to  several  joamalt  t  ha  composed  xolnanca%  tales,  esaays, 
translations  bom  Shakaper^  and  took  ft  mnltitade  of  dramas, 
tragedies,  eomedita,  vaudevilles,  natimial  bacBB,  and  ao  n, 
that  cntidsm  gave  «p  the  attempt  to  follow  him.  We  do 
not  know  what  to  be  most  aatonished  at^-the  nomber  and 
bulk  of  his  productions,  the  variety  of  their  character,  or  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  threw  them  off."  The  natural  remit 
of  this  rapidity  was,  that  the  name  of  Polevoy,  which  at  one 
time  promised  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  m  the  RassiaU 
literary  hoiism,  lost  much  of  its  lustre;.   For  the  last  ten 


years  of  his  lifa  hia  reputation  sank  instead  of  riuog.  Hi 
died  at  Bt.  Peteraborg,  fta  the  SSnd  of  Fcbnisijr  1846  (o.  i,), 
after  three  weeka  of  nervous  fever,  and  it  vsi  dsclucd  b; 
his  medical  attendants  that  his  constitutioB  WU  complete 
worn  ont  by  his  ia^essant  literary  laboaisi  He  dM  in  jm 
circumstances,  and  left  a  large  funily. 

The  most  interesting  work  of  Polevi^  ii  pnhtpi  hh 
*  Ocherki  Rosskoy  Littaraturtu,*  or  '  ^etehes  of  Rnalu 
Literature/  2  vols,  evo,  St  Petersburg.  1839.  It  emsitiot 
reprints  of  aelect  critical  artidas  wl^h  had  ^pesred  io  tin 
'  Telemph  'and  elsewhere,  ob  Devshavin,  KarsmsiA,PiiiUai, 
and  other  of  tlM  most  Honunent  n«mes  in  RnSHaa  litmtua 
"Die  eoUecUtm  entitled '  Dramatic  Woiltf  and  Trsndatku  at 
N.  A.  Polevoy '  (*  Dramaticheakit  Bochiaeniya  i  Femodu^ 
4  vols.,  St.  Petersborg ,  1842-43,  compriies  only  the  am 
popular  of  his  produetioni,  sevend  of  which  enjoysd  a  pal 
■access,  in  partioolar  the  *  (hwidfather  of  ths  Ranu 
Fleet '  ('  Diedushka  Russkago  FloU '),  founded  od  tbe  butuy 
of  the  old  boat  whieh  bears  that  name,  which  Peter  tht 
Groat  took  ai  the  model  for  his  ship-bnildii^.  Tla 
author's  fiivonrite,  as  h«  tells  as  himseU,  wsi  'Psnib 
Sibetiachka'  ('Parasha  the  Siberian  Girl'),  foondedeatbt 
same  historical  anecdote  which  supplied  Madams  Cotdn  will 
the  groand-w(»k  of  *  Eliaabeth|  or  the  ExUm  of  8iberk' 
In  another  playi '  Boldatskoa  SardtsB '  (*  A  Soldiir'i  Hnit), 
the  hero  ia  his  stiU-llTiu  friend  BnlganiL  »  a  nal  tadtot 
in  whosalifoUlifouidMU  Polevny *a  tanslatioa  of '  BtoM; 
which  waa  produced  at  Moscow  in  Januiy  1837,  is  uubi^ 
close  to  Shakmere  |  not  even  the  scene  of  the  gnvcdigin 
is  omitted,  and  the  dialogue  pisaes  from  blank  vans  to  jm, 
in  imitatitm  oi  the  orinnal,  bat  the  veTsificatioB  aeemi  ubt 
tax  from  successful.  His  '  Life  of  Buvorov,'  or  Savinot, 
is  a  very  popular  book  in  Rnssia.  His '  life  of  Pet«  <k 
Great '  (4  vols.,  1843),  is  the  best  biography  of  that  voadtt 
ful  man  the  Rnsstans  yet  possess,  and  superior  beyond  itl 
comparison  to  the  tedious  oompilstioa  of  the  author'i  kii»- 
man  Qolikov.  His  '  Life  of  Napoleon '  (6  voU.)  wu  ul; 
brought  by  himself  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  thecooSign- 
tion  of  Moscow,  and  was  finished  after  his  death  b; 
brother  Xenophont  His  'Stolietie  Rossii'  ('CenU^Df 
Russia '),  or  an  historical  pictnn  of  Boaiia  bom  1749  to  IW 
(2  vols.,  184dJ,  is  perhaps  thB  least  satisfiutoiy  sf  hiiliii- 
torical  wwkiL  bat  it  contalna  pasaagaa  of  intaitst  la  t 
European  reader. 

Thoofih  the  '  Moscow  Telegraph  *  was  snpprewd  k 
Polevoy  ■  hand%  and  ita  author  is  spoken  of  by  Heitm  a 
having  the  reputation  of  a  decided  liberal,  his  patiiotuma 
a  Russian  ia  one  of  the  qualities  whieh  moat  forciblj  kAi 
the  attention  of  a  foreigner.   "  Rossia,"  he  exelsimi  at  tin 
conclusion  of  this  work,  "  ia  not  a  shapeless  ma  like  Ikt 
Roman  empire,  not  violently  put  together  tike  the  dominiui 
of  Napoleon,  not  scattered  over  the  whule  world  like  tbt 
British  sovereignty,  the  three  examplee  of  vast  empirfl  cob- 
posed  of  different  and  various  parts,  brought  tsgetber  in 
mass.  ....  Russia  like  the  ocean  dashes  on  the  ^wtftkit 
surroond  itf  and  what  ita  waves  have  covered  bacomei  ia  < 
inconteataUe  dwtinion— no  haman  force  shall  tsar      it ' 
its  anbjeet  jvovinces."    "Assuming  the  title  of  ImfW : 
in  plaee  of  that  of  I^,  moving  the  coital  from  Kvun , 
to  St  Petersbaig,  shaving  beards  and  ahorteniDg  ofuis, 
alteriuB  manners,  eastomai,  and  laws,  it  wm  after  all  fniD  (bi 
original  elements  of  the  Rusuan  empire,  ^m  tht  Bum» 
mind  and  the  Russian  soil,  that  Peter  the  Great  teccmitncud 
Russia.   He  still  remained  a  Rassian  sovereign,  and  hit 
subjert,  thoogh  fraternising  with  the  German,  namd  a 
Ruaaian  mu.    With  his  decided  tendencies  towsrdi  vnteti 
£urope,  it  was  impossible  that  something  superflaosB  Aoi^^ 
not  find  admission,  that  traces  of  it  should  not  rsmain 
even  now,  but  they  are  porishipg  and  will  perish,  f  tw 
Gallicisms  die  out  of  ou  Russian  tongue."  .  .  .  . 
sixty  millions  of  a  nation  like  this,  hstened  together  b;  ow 
powar  and  inspired  with  &ith  in  that  power,  are  dincted^r 


anni^  will,  a&d 

will  not  thaia  nzty  mOliMw  do  !  The  fiaiBre  bekmgi  to  n 
Whaawa  otherwiie  eonua  tta  fear  witii  whldi  we  intp^ 
Ennpe  and  tha  West,  tbb  feu  from  whieh  it  strifes  to  [C 
assure  itself  by  calnmniea  against  us.  This  fear  t^c  >^ 
rise  from  a  consdousness  Which  ia  not  the  oonscioiiSMB  » 
strength,  from  a  fiseliDg  different  bwa  that  of  boM  ia  w 
fdttire,  on  which  wa  Boaaiaiu  look  with  loeh  boIdaia>" 
such  faith." 

POLICE.  The  eatablishment  of  a  police  fons  all  oT*r 
Enghmd  has  at  last  ^^fM9\fm9im) 
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10  tad  90  Vioi. «.  69 ;  wbioh  isbjedi  tlw  lAole  fene  to  the 
iHpMtiu,  udi  to  some  esteot)  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Suta.  Ooe  fourth  of  thg  ckimfl  for  tba  pw  ckLbing  of 
tl«  poliM  of  uy  coantT  or  oorongti  qiavt  be  mid  by  the 
TreuBiy,  when  the  force  hM  been  certified  to  hftve  oeen  mvn- 
taintd  for  tht  pre*ioiia  ye«r  in  »  st»te  of  efficten<7  in  potot 
•f  nnmlm  and  dewTiption,  (BUclfitoMb '  CwuRmtwiM,* 
lb.  Ken'i  edition,  vol.  I  p.  353.) 

PQUftHINasLATS.  [Muf^UHWT.fS'.lJ 

POLPERBO.  {CoiuiWAix.] 

FOLTfiBOUS,  •  geoDi  of  FormeUdt  lepwnted  from 
JhMiw  by  l«tmlle.  The  typo  of  the  genu  ia  /*.  rufuoem. 
tblBuan  iJit.  Tb*  «p«eie«  uro  deetitate  of  vtiapi  wa 
LiTe  the  antenB*  near  the  month  and  the  mandiblei  narrow, 
mni,  9r  my  mvch  booked.  The  habita  of  the  Amtaa. 
Ant,  P.  ruJimnVt  nnxirliable.  The  neaten  of  Hut 

ipcein  wute  with  tboae  of  Formica  mn^uwim  in  nuiking 
wir  upon  the  nentan  of  other  Bpeoiea  of  Fomkida,  espe- 
diUy  F*  eminlaria  end  F*fma,  The  nsolt  of  the  con- 
mmi  ii  the  ntakipR  aUvea  of  the  Iftttar,  who  are  always 
Mnd  doing  tho  hard  work  of  the  eolmiiea  of  their  oi^ren, 

[AliT.l 

POlYPTEBUS,  a  g»na»  of  Fiihw  belonging  to  tho 
haily  Okueidm.  The  lidoi  of  thn  nppv  »w  ai«  immoTe- 
ible ;  tU  utd  i*  coTared  with  iharpraed  Deny  pUtef ;  the 
body  with  BtfODg  iHiIaa ;  i(  has  ny;  a  Dnwberof 

Hpanle  fin  oft  the  baeki  the  teetii  lika  a  ran,  with  loog 
Mm  in  front  i  th«  itomAt^  Uige ;  a  donblo  air-oudder,  with 
hige  loboi,  the  loft  one  opening  fineely  into  the  goUet  There 
in  two  apacieo;  one  Iband  in  the  NUe,  (he  other  in  the  tiver 
0f  Bsnegal.  Tbesa  fiah  «n  intereating  u  forming  the  only 
liriug  repreeentativee  of  a  Uige  Uaiu\y  now  oxUnct  TfaqF 
belong  to  the  large  division  extinct  fiah  called  Banroidj  OA 
uannt  of  their  rsseinblanae  to  the  Uaard  tiibea, 

POLYZOA,  fmiaently  t^nntd  ^rjwoo,  are  »n>nwht  be- 
langiog  to  the  Hollnaeene  Snb-Kingdosii  closely  allied  in 
Hau  leapects  with  the  Tunint^,  and  especially  with  th? 
Cnapoand  Aa>idian>j  whilat  in  othan  they  approach  the 
Bnekiopoda. 

The  analogies  presented  in  their  stiqctnie  with  that  in 
other  MdHnaeona  groapa  baring  been  pMnted  ont  ia  the 
wticb  MoLmiu,  S.  S,  it  will  be  aeedleia  nno  hjVbn  to  fsfer 
te  than.  Tbs  pteeent  article,  after  ^?ing  «  brief  vi^w  of  the 
aora  importaat  etractsial  peenliavitiea  itf  the  ekaa,  will  be 

ffted  mere  eapeeially  to  their  mode  of  elaasiSc»tlon ;  but 
uies  the  term  FaUnua,  hen  am^yed,  hH  hy  m  nwana 
obtained  nnivenal  adoption,  it  appears  iMitinte  to  say  a  few 
wordi  explanatoiy  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  ns  to 
ptbr  that  tana  to  the  name  Ajuew,  mm  qniaUy  em- 
|>li7ad  by  nasiqr  British  and  fagr  amt  CMliwvtal  iitti^^ 

Section  !•  Histo^cal. 
Fonaerly  aonfminded  with  the  Seiialarian  am)  ether  phy- 
tad  2dopAj«ar,  or  BadutQ  [PoLrnmA],  it  is  only  witbta 
the  Isat  thirty  yean  that  the  PoUzoa  have  been  admitted  to 
(bar  plana  in  tlu  animal  kingdMS*  having  been  itir 
nucH  la  not  iftm  ou  snb-kingdom  to  another.  Their 
idTaDca  from  tha  JIaAsM  to  the  Mollistca  nuv  be  said  to 
hie  from  tha  naaardies  oS  Dr.  Grant,  contained  in  bia  *  Ob- 
urrations  on  tha  Stnietnre  and  Nature  of  Flostim,*  io  18S7 ; 
umI  of  Uilne-Edwards,  ia  eonjanction  with  W.  Avdonia, 
ann  in  their  *  R^anm^  des  Recherehes  sqr  les  AnimwMF  ssns 
VirUbres  faitea  aox  Ues  Cbsaaaey  *  in  1688.  To  the  former 
>f  theie  observen  we  are  indebtM  for  the  first  intimation  of 
KTcrsl  important  facts  in  the  anatomy  of  these  erestQres-r 
u&DDg  otheri,  of  tha  existence  of  cilia  on  the  tentacles,  and 
(Torvatnre  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with  other  partioolus 
>f  Ins  importanea.  Re  fuled,  however,  to  notiea  the  esiat- 
tocs  irf  a  saeoad  or  anal  orifiee  to  the  intestinal  canal ;  a  bat 
)f  the  highest  iaipBrtaace,  as  indicating  in  lhat  respect  their 
sp[ffoximatua  to  the  AMidlm,  or  twicito  moUoscs. 
Ibis  opHiin|[  wan  diseorered  \ty  llilna-Edwards  and  Andonio, 
M  its  impbrtaaeo  was  by  them  dnlj;  ammciated.  In  other 
vpeats  uisir  obaervatims  agraad  with  tboee  of  Dr.  Grant, 
lu  exisieace  of  this  an^  orifice  was  iregarded  by  its  dis- 
ynnwn  as  snffieient  to  jnatify  a  complete  change  in  the 
dui  thea  gnwrally  entertained  with  respeei  to  tu  natoral 
limtias  of  thoaa  anisasls  with  the  rest  of  tha  Zm^tjfUf' 
Hwy  prmoasd  tD  diatribnta  the  aaimals  helonging  to  the 
^  of  Pd^^  aa  thea  received,  iato  fonr  nsinsipaX  gronps, 
■dueh  ua  u  £aet  pretty  nearly  identical  with  tlweo  in 
>4u(h  thay  an  at  prssant  most  getunally  plaead.  Tha  fourth 
>(  these  hmilias  ooataioed  tha  Fkuirm  aad  othac  Polypes 


wbwa  digestive  canal  opened  on  the  e^rior  bv  two  diatinct 
openinga,  and  whose  organisation  approached  that  of  th« 
CoQipoapd  Aacidiana. 

The  Utter  clasa,  thoagh  tbas  diatingnUhed  from  its  appa- 
rent nllies,  receivad  no  name  from  the  eminent  niiar^sts  to 
whom  its  fonndatioQ  ww  dne ;  and  of  the  names  sabse- 
^nently  applied  to  it,  it  remains  simply  to  determine  which 
is  entitled  to  the  priority.  The  appeUations  proposed  for 
this  clau  that  have  received  any  acoeptation  at  all  are  three 
—PoJjltoa^  BryoaoOt  and  CSiebraeki^a,  The  first  of  these 
terms  (as  a  singolar  noan)  was  used  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompsim 
in  a  Memoir,  constituting  the  fifth  Mrt  or  nomber  oi  Us 
'  Zralosical  Researches,'  and  appUed  by  him  "  to  a  distinct 
clau  of  Polypes  hitherto  in  great  mesaare  confounded  wiUi 
the  fftdroidii:*  Tbia  paper  was  puhlished  in  December, 
and  probably  on  the  first  of  December,  1B30.  The  appeU 
^tion  of  Brjfotoa  was  given  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  to 
tboee  Polypes  in  which  two  openioga  existed  to  the  diges- 
tive canal,  and  which  be  thus  diatingniabed  ham  a  second 
claaaj  termed  by  him  the  Anthoaoa,  in  which  bat  one  orifice 
wv  presented.  His  paper  on  the  '  Corals  of  the  Red  Sea,* 
in  which  this  snbdivision  of  the  Polypes  was  first  propOMd, 
wu  read,  or  rather  was  in  part  read,  before  the  Berlin 
Academv,  on  the  3rd  of  Much,  1831.  It  was  not  com- 
pleted, however,  till  December,  1833,  nor  published  until 
Februaiy,  1834 ;  «nd  thie  d«t^  for  reasons  it  is  nesdless 
here  to  refer  to,  should  most  probablv  be  regarded  as  the 
tme  date  of  its  publication.  The  part  of  the  same  writer's 
'  Symbola  Phyaicn,'  in  which  the  term  is  used,  was  not 
publiihed  tUl  June,  1631.  Conaeqnently,  the  earliest  date 
which  can,  by  any  latitude 'of  admiswon,  be  given  to  the 
first  pnblication  of  the  term  Sryaaoa,  is  March,  1831,  or 
at  least  three  months  after  that  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson's 
*  Refcarchea,'  in  which  that  of  Folnoa  ia  proposed.  In  a 
vei^  valnablo  paper  pablinbed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Tmns- 
actions'  for  1637,  Dr.  A.  Fvra  nropoaes  to  emplov  the  tsna 
CHliobfliehiata  for  thia  class  oi  Polypes,  from  the  circum- 
stance tiiat  their  tentacles  are  ciliUed.  But  this  term, 
though  ^tpropriate  and  good,  has  since  been  but  rarely  en^ 
ployed,  iad  is  obviously  without  any  daim  to  priority. 

Section  11.  Btraetare  and  Functioia. 

The  main  points  in  the  anatomy  and  atructural  relations  fd 
thsi'c^zoa  will  be  found  under  the  article  Mouusoa,  S.  8 ;  but 
in  ordpr  to  render  the  account  of  their  classification  (which 
is  properly  the  subject  of  the  present  article)  more  intel- 
U^blej  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  detail  the  stmctoral, 
and  with  them  some  of  the  phyuofogicsl  conditions  presented 
in  the  soft  and  hard  parts  oi  the  animals. 

The  Polj/soa  mav  be  defined  as  (3omponnd  Molluscous 
Animals,  in  which  the  uervoua  system  conaiats  of  a  aingle 
ganglion,  situated  between  the  mouth  and  the  anus,  having  a 
distinct  mouth  suzrounded  more  or  less  completely  by  a  row 
of  ciliated  tentacles ;  usoally  hsmuqihrodite,  and  propagated 
by  buds  or  ova ;  in  the  mature  state  mostly  find,  tiiough 
some  possess  the  power  of  locMBotion.  < 

Thinigh  diffwing  widely  in  external  mpearance,  the  animal 
itself  is  constmctad  upon  a  veiy  uniform  type  throoghont 
all  the  subdivisions  of  the  dsss,  and  for  thia  reason,  Uu  ana- 
tomv  of  one  ^P«cies  or  order  will,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
apply  to  all.  The  following  account  of  their  structure  is, 
in  great  measure,  taken  from  that  given  by  Professor  AUmaa 


which  is  oere  used  to  express  the  oomnoond  growth  formed 
by  the  associated  animals,  instead  of  'capEsciam,*  proposed 
by  that  naturalist,  tha  terms  used  by  him  have  beoa 
adopted — 

1.  Polypide,  to  signify  the  soft  or  retractile  portion  of  the 
Po^MOoa.  9>  ^etoeyat  and  Endn<7st,  to  express  the  two 
disunct  tunics^  m  whidi  the  cells  of  the  polysosry  are  formed ; 
the  former  beinf[  applied  to  the  external  and  the  latter  to 
the  internal  tunic.  The  part  surrounding  the  month,  apqa 
which  the  tentacles  are  placed,  is  termed,  3,  the  Li^ihophore ; 
and  4,  the  Perigastric  Space,  ia  the  space  included  botweea 
the  walls  of  the  endoeyst  ^na  tha  slimentary  canal. 

But  besides  these  tsrou^  which  i^ply  more  particnlsrly 
to  the  polyjoda  i^U,  savaral  others  are  required  in  tlw 
descriptun  of  the  polysoan.  These  fr*— 

Cell,  the  hard  portbn  of  the  eyteqisl  tnnie,  into  whis)' ' 
most  CBSN  the  polypde  it  WPable  of  being  r^i^ted  b^i 
Ktiea of  e«t^ mnsclea.  Ihepv^rf  thoseV 
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Hoath,  or  that  openis^  u  it  xaaj  b*  tennedj  Uiroogh  which 
the  polypide  maket  its  axit  and  its  entrance.  The  borders 
of  this  opening  are  sometimes  fnniiahed  with  Oral  Spines, 
and  it  is  sometimes  closed  when  the  creators  has  retreated 
into  ^e  cell,  bj  a  Crescentie  Lip,  nsoally  having  a  caitilagi- 
nouB  border,  and  closed  hj  special  mascles.  (^V*  ^ 
Ha.)  In  many  cases  the  wall  of  the  cell  is  of  equal  thick- 
ness and  similar  stnictore  thtongboot,  but  in  the  Cheilosto- 
matoos  salMffder  the  front  of  ue  cell,  or  that  side  upon 
which  the  month  opams  and  the  animal  comes  oat,  ver;  often 
diff^  in  Btraetare  from  the  rest.  That  is  to  say,  a  greater 
or  less  nctent  of  the  front  way  remain  wholly  or  in  great 
messnre  nembranaceons,  as  in  the  genns  Meaibranipora 
{fig.  14) ;  or  be  filled  in  by  a  scnlptared  or  perforated  cal- 
careoQs  expansion,  as  in  CatetaceUa  (figs.  1,  S),  Lepratia 
{fig.  10),  and  many  others.  The  space  thos  defined  when 
left  membranaceous  (as  it  appears  in  most  if  not  all  cases  to 
be  at  an  earl/  period  in  the  foimation  of  the  cell),  is  termed 
the  Aperture.'  The  borders  of  the  aperture  are  sometimes 
famished  with  Marginal  Spines,  Id  some  instances,  as  in 
Caberea  and  Scntpocellana  (sp.),  the  aperture  is  protected 
in  froat  by  a  cariooB  outgrowth  from  near  the  margin,  which 
is  termed  a  Pednncnlate  0|ierealam,  The  back  of  the  cell 
is  that  par^  of  conne,  which  is  opposite  to  the  front ;  the 
nonth  u  ntoatod  at  or  near  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  and 
is  either  terminal  or  snbterminal.  Other  parts,  whidt  may 
be  regarded  as  appendsges  to  the  edls,  hot  which  are  not 
nniveisally  present,  are  certain  organs,  dther  of  oSence,  de- 
fence, or  prehension,  termed  Avicnlaria  and  Vibracola ;  the 
former  eonstitnting  a  sort  of  pincen,  and  the  other  connsting 
of  a  long,  slender,  moreable  seta.  However  diverse  in  ap- 
pearance, these  two  kinds  of  organs  are  all  constracted  apon 
the  same  general  type  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  organ  consists  of  a 
hollow  cnp,  or  cell,  containing  two  sets  of  muscles,  for  the 
movements  of  the  mobile  limb,  the  mandible,  as  it  is  termed, 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  seta  in  the  otiier.  The  avicolaria 
again  are  either  pednncolate  and  moveable  upon  the  pedtmcle, 
or  sessile,  whicn  latter  may  be  either  smiidy  sesule  or 
deeply  immersed.  The  Ovieell  is  an  organ  of  an  arched  or 
globose  or  pyrifbrm  shi^  fomid  on  muiy  of  the  Cftsjbff^- 
mata  and  on  some  of  the  Qfdutmataf  apparentljr  destined 
fw  the  deTelopmmt  of  ova.  In  the  former  clsss  it  is  inva- 
riably sitnatea  above  the  month;  and  in  the  latter  the 
analogous  organ  seems  to  represent  a  metamorphosed  cell, 
and  m  sitoation  corresponds  with  the  other  edls  of  the 
polyzoaiy. 

The  importance  of  the  avicnlaiian  and  vibiacalar  organs, 
in  a  systematic  point  of  view,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
circomstance  that,  oat  of  36  jjenera  of  Cheilostomatoas 
Pofysoa,  20  inclode  species  armed  with  one  or  the  other,  or 
with  boUi ;  and  that  of  181  species  no  less  than  186  are  so 
famished.   They  ^pear  to  be  confined  solely  to  the  Gksff^ 

in  mai^  cases  the  poIyaoBrf  is  affixed  1^  oamerons  dender 
eomeons  tubes,  which  seem  to  be  merely  sabeervient  to  that 
purpose  ;  these  are  termed  Radical  TabM. 

!nie  Polyzoaiy,  or  colonv  itself,  is  formed  of  an  aggr^n- 
Uon  of  cells,  which  throognont  the  two  former  orders  of  the 
class  as  here  arranged,  arise  one  from  another,  either  singfy 
or  in  pairs,  from  each  cell  (fig.  Ifio,  which  rroresenta  the 
beginning  of  the  polyzoary  of  Lepralia  ci/toto),  and  from 
varions  parts  of  the  cell,  as  on  the  back  or  sides,  near  the 
top  or  not  tax  from  the  bottom.  And  it  is  to  the  Tsrietj  of 
modes  in  which  the  cells  arise  that  the  diversity  of  form  of 
the  polyxoary  is  doe.  In  one  division  of  the  third  sabnorder, 
the  CitsfMKofliata,  the  cells  do  not  arise  one  from  anothn', 
but  from  a  tobe  common  to  several  cells,  sad  which  is  either 
divided  or  not  into  distinct  intemodes.  This  portion  of  the 
polysoaKy  is  termed  the  Basal  Tobe. 

Having  thus  defined  meet  of  the  tamu  which  it  is  neoes- 
aaty  to  onploy  for  the  pnrpona  itf  daiufieation,  we  will 
briefly  dsaoifae  the  anatomT  of  the  varioDi  puts  the 
animal  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  pvw  by  Frofasamr 


Oiipiu  {nr  the  Presurvation  of  the  IndividnaL 

A.  Dermal  System. 
The  Polyzoary  is  formed  of  a  nunber  of  little  chambers, 
or  cells,  o^gaaiwly  nnited,  each  of  which  contains  a  poly- 
pide, and  consists  of  two  portions — an  internal  tanic,  soft, 
transparent,  and  contractile  (the  Eodocyst),  and  an  external 
investment  (the  Ectocyst).  The  endocyst  lines  the  interior 
of  the  cells  and  when  it  arrives  at  their  orifice  woold 


protrude  beyond  the  ectocyst,  were  it  not  thst  here  it  kt- 
comes  invaginated,  or  invwted  into  itsrif,  sod  thea  tarn- 
nates  by  becoming  attached  round  the  base  of  the  lenUcBls 
crown ;  during  the  ezsertioa  of  the  poly]^  it  vnderpti 
eveiuon,  sometimes  complete,  sometimes  inconpioU.  TW 
endoc^  consequently  consUtntes  a  cell,  or  ssi^  in  vAudi  tbi 
polypide  is  suspended,  surroonded  by  tiis  pengMbie 
Those  sacs  are  all  dosed  above  whrae  thaj  sis  sttsdd  ti 
the  poly^de,  and  below,  in  seme  CHsik  thor  cavititi  in  ta 
eommnnieataon  with  thoae  of  the  nei^uieariDg  na  (ervid 
the  baaal  tube) ;  but  more  gemerally  no  waA  eommtaiatiia 
exists.  Tlw  eetomt  and  uidoeyst  r^resent  reipectnd; 
the  external  and  middle  tunics  of  the  TufuaOa,  or  the  svule 
and  shell  of  other  Molluscs. 

The  endot^st  is  in  all  cases  thin  and  membiai>ieeau,iii 
often  contains  transverse  mnscular  fibres.  A  portion,  partu^ 
the  whole,  of  the  inner  surfsee  is  clothed  with  vibistili  da. 
The  ectocyst  varies  greatly  in  compositioa  and  ufwl 
Throughout  the  greater  number  of  the  Pofyeoa  it  ti  hitiad 
by  the  deposition  of  cdcareons  matter,  Trhilrt  in  muy  otkn 
it  is  homy  and  flexible,  and  in  some  even  of  an  tint* 
gelatinous  consistence.  In  the  P.  Mppocrepia  it  ii  in  bos 
species  composed  of  a  tough  peigamentsceous  bnin 
brane,  strengthened  by  the  depodtion  of  inegdsriy  ixad 
siliceous  particles,  sometimes  rendMing  it  quite  <mH.  li 
other  cases  wdn,  aa  in  the  gsmn  AmanuMa  v.ML,tki 
soft  and  fleiude,  and  as  H  were  flocenient  ectonit,  ii  ps- 
vaded  by  idnminous  and  siliceoos  particles,  and  uts  amii 
the  case,  to  a  less  mariced  extent,  in  some  otlwr  of  ik 
Ctmotiamala.  In  CrittauUa  and  PetUeeUimn  the  ectociA 
woold,  at  first  ngfat,  seem  to  be  entirely  absent,  and  Ibtofl 
to  be  composed  exclusively  of  the  endocyst  Csrefd  oat 
nation  however  shows  that  both  are  preaeat,  and  thit  da 
ectomt  condsts  of  a  hij^y  organised  and  tno^tsiwl  tan; 
free  from  any  earthy  depodt.  In  some  instances,  ai  nn 
distinctly  in  the  ^.en^iada,  or  LannlitM,  the  bu&« 
the  edcareoaa  ectocyst  is  further  covered  wim  a  thin  biin 
cntide,  apparently  resembling  that  on  the  shells  <rf 
Molluscs. 

B.  Organs  of  Digestion. 

Tliese  condst  of  an  dinentazy  canal,  commenciiv  it  tb 
mouth  and  terminating  at  the  anus ;  and  sabdiTiocd  isi* 
severd  portions,  which  have  recdved  the  same  naaM  a 
thoae  of  the  u>parently  corresponding  parts  of  the  tlias- 
tary  tract  in  the  higher  animals.  The  mouth  ia  edsBt&lia> 
Koa  usndly  unarmed,  thon^  sometimes  (as  in  tlu  fop 
P.  hippoerepia)  foxnilBhed  with  a  vdve-like  orgsn^rf^ 
peculiar  formaUon,  and  which  is  considered  by  Profti* 
AUman  to  be  andt^us  with  the 'langoet'  of  the  Aacidii» 

From  the  mouth  an  oesophagns,  or  phai^rix,  lesdi 
wards  to  the  stomach,  or  in  some  cases,  as  in  Btnahaat' 
into  a  sort  of  gixtard,  which  in  that  genus  is  anned  os  aa 
dde  with  a  aemted  tooth.  The  atomadi  is  ftthicknUiJ 
sac,  which  in  most  eaaea  dilatea  infsrioiiy  into  a  noww 
eal-de48C,  or  ^Iwic  cavity,  from  whidi  the  inteatine  qin4|- 

The  pyloric  orifice  is  distinctly  vdralar,  and  is  '■'"'''r 
with  prominent  Hps,  which  project  into  the  inlestiiw.  i" 
inteattne,  wide  at  the  origin,  rapidly  diminishes  in  diaoMV 
till  it  terminates  at  a  distinct  anus  near  the  month,  ik 
liver  ia  represented  by  sphericd  coiposdes  of  s  bnn 
colour,  seated  on  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  The  mostli'" 
npper  part  of  the  OMophsgns  snd  the  commeneemest  oTw 
intestines,  are,  in  most  cases,  at  any  rate,  fiamiibed  sw 
vibratile  cilia. 

C.  Oisans  of  Respiration  and  (^leolatMiD. 

Upon  the  tentacular  crown  and  the  walls  of  the  pa<' 

Cne  oaee,  whidi  tuanwgmAh  wiih  the  '  dqps  tjM^  * 
nimeafa,  woold  aeem  drnfly  to  darche  the  fnsdis 
<rf  tmnging  onder  the  inflnenea  of  the  aerating  medtus  \» 
notritioos  fluid  «(  the  tiasnes. 

The  tentacnlar  crown  of  a  Polyxoon  cMsiits  t** 
portions :  1,  a  swt  of  stage,  or  disc,  whidi  matvosn^ 
month— the  Lophophore ;  and  S,  of  a  row  of  tealacM 
v^ch  are  home  in  an  unintetmpted  series  round  the  suisv 
of  the  lophopbore.  The  lopho^ote  thion^oet  dsiot  \» 
entire  class  is  orbicular  or  annular ;  but  in  the  Bippoerff* 
its  posterior  mai^,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  the  icctoD. 
is  prolonged  into  two  triangolar  lobes,  or 
that  order  it  exhibits  the  form  of  a  deep  creaosat-  Jj*' 
condition  of  the  lophophore  is  foand  in  no  mnv 
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ammt  «e  obMlete,  and  tiie  lophophora  migfatj  on  a  mpet^ 
fieial  view,  bs  retarded  u  orbienlv;  but  a  carefdl  exami- 
jiitioo,  Frof«88or  Allman  ^ou  on  to  aay,  will  render  inanifeat 
itidtpartars  from  the  orbicular  form,  the  uda  corresponding 
to  the  anna  of  the  crescent  being  tlightly  prolonged  obUqaely 
opvaitlB.  In  all  casea  the  lophophore  forma  the  roof  of  the 
poigutrie  space ;  in  the  apeciea  with  crescentic  lophopbores 
tbi  interior  of  the  arms  is  clothed  with  vibratile  cnia. 

The  tentacles  are  tabular,  closed  at  their  free  extremity 
ud  opuing  at  the  oppoaita  end  through  the  lophophore  into 
the  perigaatric  apaoe.  In  all  the  Pt^^ma  they  are  anned 
■Don  their  <f>poaed  aides  ^  iVcKoaSma  m  one  only  1)  with 
nbntile  dlia,  amiiged  in  a  uogjbi  mdm,  and  TUmUiu 
towvds  the  aktrami^  of  the  tentacle  upon  on«  nde  ana 
towirdathe  base  on  the  othar.  A  nerroaa  filament  and  mna- 
colir  fibrea  may  be  traced  into  the  tantaclaa.  In  the  proper 
P.h^ipocrtpia  the  entire  plame  of  tentacles  is  aorroiuided  at 
iti  bue  by  an  exeeediiuly  delicate  transparent  membrane  in 
the  form  of  a  cap  or  auyx,  considered  by  Professor  AUman 
u  ualogooB  to  the  membrane  of  the  respiratory  sac  in  the 
"^uieata;  bat  this  calyx  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  any 
Buiine  polyzooD.  In  ue  genns  PedieelUna  the  teataelea 
m  also  aaiToanded  at  their  oase  by  a  kind  of  membranous 
calyi,  but  this  is  of  an  entirely  uffarent  import  from  the 
loeinbratte  connecting  the  bases  of  the  tuitaclea  of  the 
P.  hippoer^pia. 

The  peiigastric  space  and  the  interior  of  the  lophophore 
ud  tentacba  all  frwlr  eommnnicato  with  one  anotbar,  and 
infiDedvnth  a  clear  flaid,  in  which  float  nomennu  parnelea 
if  •  very  irregnlar  form  and  uza,  Thia  fluid  ooTionaly 
rtpresMita  the  Itlood  ot  common  nnttirat  and  respiratory 
Said  lA  other  Mollosca.  It  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  cilia 
■ith  which  tha  en^icfat  is  lined,  bat  time  li  no  fecial 
arcnlatoiy  <»gan  aa  in  the  Amdia. 

J),  Orga&a  of  Motion. 
Tha  msBcnlar  system  in  the  Potj/zoa  ia  highly  devdoped, 
ud  tha  mnsclfla  are  especially  interesting  in  a  physiological 
point  of  Yiew,  for  they  seem  to  present  aa  example  of  true 
Biucalar  tissue  redaced  to  its  simplest  and  easential  form. 
They  ue  composed  of  bundles  of  elementary  fibres,  totally 
wpuate  horn  each  other,  throoghoat  their  entire  conise.  and 
nich  an  distinetly  mariud  with  transwaa  atoia.  They 
wmUs  in  &et  Ttiy  doaely  tha  iibraa  of  the  tborade  ma»> 
in  of  insecta.  In  the  marine  Pafyna  bowever  anothsE 
dad  of  fibres  may  be  noticed,  pcoaniting  nodular  enlane- 
Benti,  which  would  seem  to  resemble  wy  closely  the 
loWd,  organic  mnacnlar  fibres  of  tha  higher  animals.  The 
obkIcs  sr«  disposed  in  distinct  sets,  and  it  is  by  the  agency 
if  these  TarioBS  grasps  that  the  di&rent  movements  of  pro- 
nuioo  and  retraction  of  the  polypide  are  effected,  toj^her 
nth  the  actions  of  the  tentaclea  and  of  the  aTicolana  and 
iliracala.  For  the  airaugement  of  the  mnadea  in  tha  former 
lui  of  organs  see  2(C),  in  tiie  article  MoLLiiao&,^.S.  Hie 
otiooi  analogies  in  the  disposition  of  these  masdes  in  the 
Vma  with  that  of  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the  shaUs 
f  the  Braddi^toda  are  also  pointed  out  in  that  place. 

£,  Oigani  of  Senaatiflo. 
A  distinct  nerrou  sjrstem  waa  first  shown  to  exist  in  the 
'^VM  by  M.  Dnmortier  in  Zophopta  eryttaUituu,  and  baa 
en  dmraiatnted  by  Van  Benedui  in  Lagtaumia,  and  by 
Jlmaa  in  all  the  Hippocrepian  genera  except  PaMieella  ; 
'  may  be  deemed  thnefore  to  exist  geneiaUy  in  the  chwa, 
ad  will  probably  be  found  essentially  alike  m  all.  In  all 
^  ipedea  of  the  Hippocrepian  order  there  may  be  seen, 
ttached  to  the  exteiaal  snr&ce  of  the  ouophasns,  on  its 
Ktal  aspect,  jnat  below  the  month,  a  hollow  oval  body  of  a 
■llowiah  oolonr,  which  is  ondoobtedly  a  nerrons  ganglion, 
•PrDfessoT  Allman  has  snceeeded  in  distinetly  observing  ner- 
tna  filaments  in  cwinection  with  it  j  some  U  which  may  be 
seed  going  to  aaeh  tantada.  The  ganglion  alao  sends  <iS 
Uateats  npwarda  towatda  the  numth,  and  one  may  be 
wsrved  paanng  downward!  along  the  csaophi^Qt;  but 
xhing  Hka  a  oomplets  eollar  auroiuidiDg  tiia  tabs  has  haen 
■MTTsd.  Tha  PofytM  do  not  aeon  to  poaseu  any  ^adal 
901  of 


f%  Organs  of  Locomotion. 

In  CritUtteSUtj  the  ectocyst,  according  to  Professor  Allman, 
highly  eootiBctile,  and  presents,  below,  a  flattened  disc, 
stitate  of  apertures.  Upon  this  disc,  wluch  closely  rosem- 
« tha  loot  of  a  Gastcropod,  the  nngular  polyioary  creeps 


about  apon  the  stami  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Except 
in  the  embryonic  condition  no  other  Foly»Km  would  aeem  to 
poasasa  any  power  of  locomotion ;  (v  at  any  rata  none  haa 
been  noticed,  but  aereral  reasons  would  seem  to  render  it  ' 
pobable  that  the  species  belongbg  to  the  SeUnariada  may 
be  capable  of  locomotion  by  meaaa  of  their  cnrioody 
conatneted  nbnoola. 

G.  Reprodnetion. 

In  the  Poljftoa,  observes  Professor  Allman,  three  distinct 
modes  of  re|ffoduBtion  may  be  witnessed,  namely  .'—By  bnds 
or  gemnus  ;  by  tna  ova :  and  by  free  loeomotin  embryoaa. 

1.  Reproduction  by  Qemmw.— The  gemmm  alwaya  ori- 
f^t0  in  the  enjocTst,  first  appearing  aa  mall  tnberBloi 
projectinz  into  the  perigastric  apace,  but  which  majjr  warn  ba 
seen  to  take  a  devuopment  in  an  outward  directum.  The 
bud  now  presents  the  appearancs  of  a  vesicle  projecting  fnmt 
the  extenor  of  the  psrent-oell,  closed  at  its  external  ac  free 
extremity,  bat  bavins  its  cavity  in  commnnication  with  the 
peiigastnc  space.  The  polypide  ia  giadaally  devdoped  in 
the  interior  of  the  gemma  oy  the  dmerentis^on  of  ita  fine 
gianalar  oontenta,  and  the  »tremity  of  the  bud  ultimately 
opens  so  aa  to  admit  of  the  exsertion  and  retraction  of  the 
young  animal.  Thaa  is  produced  a  firesh  cell  of  the  poly- 
sosiy,  whose  ultimate  form,  as  has  been  befora  observed, 
depends  uptm  tha  point  of  the  cell  at  which  the  hud  spriags. 
T&M  diflbrs  in  aloioat  eveiy  apedes,  and  upon  thia  difterenn 
depnida  tha  divene  physiaa;nomy  of  the  variooa  apedes. 
Fur  inatanea^  if  each  cell  pnUolatea  at  a  single  point  at  tha 
upper  and  back  part,  a  polyioary,  consisting  of  a  single  serial 
of  cells,  such  as  that  of  JBUa,  or  of  Hippothoaj^.  6),  will 
be  presented ;  if  from  each  cul  two  are  sivsn  on  aud  remain 
in  clooa  ^^waition,  a  circularly  expaudra  disc  of  greater  or 
less  i^[ttlaritywill  beprodaoed,aa  vaaivkLtpraiia  {Jig»,  Ifi 
and  10  a),  some  MemBramporOt  &e.,  and  ao  en. 

S.  Reproduction  by  Ova. — All  the  freah-water,  and  jno. 
bahly,  abo,  all  the  marine  Pofytoa^  prodnce  true  ova,  which 
are  formed  in  a  d^nile  organ  or  ovary ;  and  from  the 
existence  of  a  tma  ovary  and  of  ova,  we  are  at  once  led  to 
expect  the  co-existence  of  a  male  organ.  That  a  testis  is 
present  in  all  the-  species  of  fresh-water  Pt^eoa,  at  any 
no  donbt,  accordtng  to  Professor  AUman,  can  be  enter- 
tuned,  and  in  £^j^iMoii(a(/'arpe2iii)  repau,  Uia  existence  of 
this  oma  ia  described  and  flgored  by  Van  Benedon.  In 
Pahdiedla  Vxohmoc  Allman  says,  ''that  the  ovaiy  and 
testes  are  both  found  in  the  same  cell.  The  former  ia  an 
irr^ularly  ahapsd  body,  adherent  to  the  inner  sar&ce  of  tiw 
m&^ti,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  cell.  The  t«^la 
is  an  irrwolarly  lobed  mass  attached,  like  the  ovuriir,  to  the 
inner  sniuce  of  the  endocyst.  It  occupies  a  posiuon  near 
the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  ia  thus  separated  by  a  wide  in- 
terval from  the  ovaiy.  Both  oinns  are  attached  to  the  aide 
of  the  atomach  by  a  cylindrical  cord."  The  fonn  of  the 
ovary  in  tha  proper  Sippoerepia  would  appear  mora  to  re- 
semble a  monilifonn  cord.  In  Lagunada  {Farr^),  accord- 
ing to  Van  Beneden,  the  ovary  and  testis,  in  form  and  situa- 
tion would  se«n  very  dos^  to  resemble  those  in  Palud^ 
eeUa,  It  would  i^pear  auo  that  the  impregnation  of  the 
ova  ia  effected  by  their  escaping  from  tha  ovaiy  into  the 
perigastric  cavity,  where  they  are  brought  into  contact  widi 
the  spermatoaoa,  which  have  in  like  manner  escaped  from 
the  testis  into  the  same  cavity,  and  are  swimming  actively 
about  in  vaat  nnmbaa  in  tha  fluid  with  winch  it  ia  oocajned. 
Thna  doea  not  ^paar  to  be  any  fecial  opening  for  tha 
escape  of  the  ova  after  impregnation,  which  ia  probably 
effected  bv  a  rupture  in  some  part  of  the  endocyst.  The 
fnma  of  tne  ova  vary  a  good  deal  in  diffisrant  geuera,  and  ia 
some  eases  they  are  cUiirted. 

3.  Professor  Allman  alao  deaeribaa  a  mode  of  reprodoction 
by  free  embryoes,  but  does  not  aaom  to  ham'  notiood  thdr 
mode  or  plan  of  developmenL 

The  emt»yo  vpon  ita  eac^  from  tiie  onm  appears  some> 
timea  to  bo  dilated,  amaetimes  not.  In  tha  eaae  of  L^iratim 
eoeomea,  a  duilostomatoBa  ipodai,  the  ai^eatanoe  of  aa 
embryo  of  tha  cUiatad  kind  and  its  anbiaqnmt  devdopoiaat 
are  well  described  by  Ur.  Oosaa  C  Naturalist's  Rambles  m 
the  Devonshire  Coaat,'  p.  S18.) 

Bat  althouRh  (he  alxnra  brief  desoriptiw  of  the  reprodae- 
tion  of  the  Po^am  by  ova  formed  and  impr^natea  within 
the  perigastric  sac  be  undoubtadly  coneet,  as  applied  not 
only  to  ue  species  in  which  it  has  actually  been  observed, 
but  from  analMV  to  others  as  well,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
very  considerable  obscurity  rests  upon  the  mode  in  which  thr  , 
ova  are  derdoped  in  the  ovicelb  oc  ^ly^avU^ 
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neiltnA  tint  iiam«,  ud  u  to  ths  nlaUon  which  those  oimnq 
bear  to  the  xot  of  the  aniinal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tjiat 
theu  organs  do  contain  an  orvm  or  ova,  and  that  these  ova 
are  developed  ah  origtDe,  in  them,  and  there  nndergo  segmen- 
tation ;  but  how  theae  ova  are  fertilised,  and  why  a  difF^ence 
so  great  as  this  in  the  position  of  the  ovigerons  organ  Bhonld 
exist  hi  aj^taiently  closely  allied  geaera  or  evof  species,  is  at 
pnBeot  imcrntidiM. 

SeetiooJII.  GWfioatton, 
The  nm  mnaial  ralations  of  the  Fohmia  having,  ai  be- 
fon  obserTed,  been  described  under  the  head  of  Moudsoa, 
the  remainder  of  this  arUele  will  "be  devoted  to  the  mode 
in  whidi  lhajr  may  be  eonvemently  arranged  among 
themselves. 

■With  oar  present  defective  knowledge  of  many  paitieolan 
respecting  t£e  conformation  of  the  PofypU/st,  tbe  olaaai- 
feation  of  the  Pcfysou  can  only  be  attempted  with  any 
prcepeet  of  nsefnl  resolts,  from  the  stady  of  ths  Polyioary ; 
that  is  to  say,  so  br  as  regards  tho  determination  of  the  sab- 
(wdinate  gronps — the  orders  themselves  being  defined  by  cbft- 
raotert  derived  from  the  Polypide^  or  eon  portion  of  the 
animal.  Tbe  following  scheme,  iriuch  in  its  main  features 
has  been  long  received,  ^pesrs  to  offer  as  convenient,  afii  so 
fv  as  onr  present'aoqaaintance  with  the  snbjeot  aUowi,  p«r> 
hMft  as  B^axala  classificatioB  as  can  be  aoEpMlad. 

daw  PoiTsPV 

Boeial  nollnscons  animals,  who«e  nervoos  system  oonslsts 
of  a  single  po8trono|ihsgeal  ganglion,  with  branches,  bat 
without  a  nervooB  ring  aronnd  the  oesophagos ;  and  withoat 
any  medal  orgaas  of  sense  or  of  circalatlon.  Month  snr- 
nonded  more  or  less  completely  with  a  single  row  of  ciliated 
tentacles. 

Polytoa,  J.  V.  Thompepn,  *  Kool.  Reseaieh.,*  Um. 
p.  gs  (18S0). 

BryoKOf  Ehrenb., '  Oorallen-Thiere  des  Both,  If eer,' 
1831  [16341). 

MoUuaean  Boophytet,  sen  Soopkyta  Aaddwida,  John- 
ston, '  Hag.  Zool.  and  Bot,*  1836. 
Ciliobraekiata,  Farre, '  Phil.  Trans./  183T. 

Order  I.  Ptfyaoa  imfundibulatat  Qamii. 

Tentacles  disposed  on  an  nnintermptod  lophp- 
phore,  sarroonduig  the  nnarmed  month. 

Snb-Ordof  L  OttOo^Mt^ 

The  erescenUc  snbtermiDal  noqtfa  oi  the  cell  is  fbrqished 
with  a  moveable  lip,  by  which  it  is  ^osed  when  the  anin}^ 
retreats. 

Eacharadm,  ftuttrada,  Cdlariada  (ex.  Oriria),  Fleming, 
PU^^ria  epmndiferaetcdlaricea  (es.  CVtnn),  Bl«in- 

.KcAonflo,  CU&gwrfna,  Ehnnbtrg. 
Ureeeiaia  qwts}',  Hagenov. 

A.  Cells  disposed  in  a  single  series. 

Family  1.  CaleniedlidcBt  Boyk. 

CeUa  eoBiwoted  by  abort  flexible  tabes. 

Qen.  1.  Catenicdla^  Blainv.        {Fig9. 1,  8.) 

Cdls  connected  by  short  eemeoos  tobes,  all  &eing  tiie 
same    way;   polyzoai^   phytoid,    erect,  dichotomeasly 
bnnebed  ;  cell  at  the  biforeathm  geminate, 
a.  FtnetU'tOte.  Galls  fenestrate  in  front ;  ovioella  tenninal. 
A  YiMata.   Cells  with  a  narrow  elongated  bmd  or  vitta 
OB  each  side  in  front ;  ovicells  galeriform,  not  terminal. 
OatmieOa,  Blainville ;  *  &it.  Mas.  Cat.,*  p.  8. 
pattnaria,  Savigny,  *  Egypt,'  pi.  13. 
Aboat  seventeen  spwies  known ;  vosUy  Anstralian. 

Gen.  S.  Mj/iiefivm^jyuir., 

Cells  conneetod  by  short  corneons  tabes.  Two  cdli  arii- 
iag  firom  each  cell  at  a  bifarcatimi. 

Alumdnim,  *  Brit.  Mas.  Cat./  p.  13. 
^Huee  species  known. 

Oen.  S.  OdpidiHti^  Bask.         ^Fig.  3.) 

with  an  aviealaiittm  on  ea«h  side ;  each  cell  with 
three  distinct  apertores,  arising  one  from  the  npper  part  of 
fopther  in  %  {iiMar  series,  cooswted  by  shwt  eemeoos 
tabes.  ^ 


Kftttffb  Bnakt  'Yoyage  pf  BtlOeuke,' 
,>3)j  *Brit.ifBs.Cat?p.  14, 
One  species. 


L  3U 


1,  OttmiMac 

fMtkii;  0,0 

Family  8.  afimparinim. 

Sanctions  of  the  cells  rigid. 

CrUiada  Gr^y. 
iSntparwats,  Uray. 
fiuaxaiadee  (p4tt),  Jofanst. 

6en.  1.  SerttpmriOf  Oken. 

Cells  decnnbenti  apettnre  Qbliqne,  snbtwaunal ;  bmciH 
given  off  from  tbe  ^nt  of  *  cell  below  the  ^tertncii 
Soruparia  (lA,  Oken, 
Scnintriat  'Brit.  Mot-  Cat,*  p.  ilQ. 

Qen.  S.  Hipp^koHf  Idunooroo^         {Fig.  &) 

CeRs  decnmbent,  adherent  |  branches  given  tA  hm  t-" 
sides  of  tbe  cells, 

Bippetkoa^  I«mx. ;  Ony  j  Johnst. ;  '  Brit.  Msi.  CU.' 
p.  SB. 

CaUnietUfi  (par8)i  Blunville  (rob  U.  Edmds). 
TerAripara,  D'Orbigny. 
TtikuHparu  Jameson. 
Three  spedss  known. 

Gen.  3-  -^tea,  Lamoaronx. 

OeUs  tabahv,  Mwt,  sc«tterad  i  adoate  and  deatmbni  t 
the  base. 

StM^  Lanut. :  Gray  t  '  Brit  If  at.  Oat/  p.  30. 
Anaviinariat  umaiw ;  Johnston. 
>W«ina(iS),Okea, 
Fowspeciea 

Gen.  4.  Beanta,  Johnston.         (Fiff-  7.) 

Cells  arising  one  from  another  by  a  slender  filiform  pn- 
longation  or  tabe,  and  open  in  front;  maigiDal  ipoti 
hollowi  inarefaing. 

Awm?}  johnit.;  Giayt  ' Brit  Mas.  Cat,> 3& 

Twospeeus. 
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A  CtUi  diipowd  i4  a  dovhU  or  in  midtiple  mimi. 
Family  3.  SaUMmariada. 

Ce]i$  diipoaed  aroaod  911  imuiiunr  uii,  fonning  cyliadrl- 
cal  branchM  of  a  dicttotomously  divided  erect  polys9&^. 

Salicomariada,  <  BiUf  Hoi.  Cat./  p.  Iff. 


G,  HippoHuta  evtenuIoHa.  t,  Btamta  MfroUU*;  Wtonl  slu.  B,Hir- 
tmJteria  frf  f"f-  ,*  a,  otImUj.    B,  fiiqufopta  cpni«M-   10.  Cahaia  Bor^L 

Oen.  1.  iSiiiZwornarui,  Cnvier.         (A^.  4.) 

Front  of  each  cell  mnch  depressed,  snrroanded  \>y  an 
^leratel  ridge,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  branch  ia  divided 
nto  more  or  leM  i^iilar,  rhomboidal  or  hexagonal  spaces ; 
iTicnlaria  acattered ;  Qvioells  immened,  inconspicuous ; 
•noches  articalated. 

Saliewmaria,  Cavier ;  Johnston;  *  Brit.  Mrs.  Cftt/p.  16. 
Farcimia,  Fleming ;  Johnston, '  Ed.'  i. 
CtOaria  (a),  Lamarek ;  Lamx. ;  De  Blalnville. 
Fire  ipraiea. 

Oen.  2.  I^eaia,  Busk. 

Front  of  cell  convex,  with  a  distinct  raised  border;  aper- 
ire  yery  large  ;  oviceUs  (!) ;  no  avienlaria. 

Satiooriiaria  (sp.),  Bnsk.,  'Voyage  td  Battleanake,' 
i367. 

NeUioy  *  Brit.  Mua.  Cat.,'  p.  18. 
Two  species. 

Oen.  3.  Vineniariot  Defianca.        {F^,  19.) 
Poljxoaiy  rigid,  calcaiwmi,  iaartienlatsd }  lorfim  not 


avaalataA ;  v«tm  lugs  \  M  avioiilHU ;  onoaUi  ^woii* 

spicnous. 

Vineularia,  Defranee  j  BlainT, ;  Hagenow  i '  &it.  BIoi. 

Cat.,'  p.  M. 
Olaworuma,  Goldfnss. 
SipkomBa,  Hageoov. 
CeUaria  (pars),  Beosa. 
Om  namt  qieeiei ;  nomamu  fonU. 

Gen.  4.  FiMrciminariq,  Bosk.  {F^f*  8.) 

Poljnoaxjr  oanaoaa,  fleauUa  t  naigia  of  apwion  moch 
raised  ;  apertue  veiy  Iftiga  ;  orieella  cocnllate,  pnotineDt ; 
no  avicnlaria. 

FardminanOf  *  Brit.  Hoi.  CiL/  p.  38. 

One  speciea. 

Family  4.  CeStdariada,  Bnsk. 

Cells  disposed  in  the  same  plane,  forming  linear  branches 
of  a  dichotomonsly  dividea  ^ytoid,  erect,  articulated 
pofyaoary. 

Bwulida  (pars),  Oiav. 

CeUtUaridcB  (pais),  JonnstoD. 

Stehewida  (pars),  Johnston ;  Oray. 

Ctauiariatia, '  Brit  Mua.  Cat.,'  p.  19. 

Qen.  1.  Cdltdaria,  Pallas.         {Pig.  6.) 

Cella  bi-triserial ;  more  than  four  in  each  intemode ;  ob- 
long or  rhomboidal,  contigaoos ;  perforated  behind,  unanned, 
or  very  rarely  with  an  avicolarinm  on  the  nppw  and  outer 
ao^e  of  the  cells. 

CeUvlaria  (pars),  PalUs ;  Fleming ;  Jobiutoii  (m**)  ; 

'Brit.  MQ8.CaL,'  p.  19. 
Bugvla  ^pars),  Qray ;  Oken. 
Three  species. 

OoL  2.  Iftnxpea,  Laaunuoiix. 

Cells  oblonf(,  or  elongated  and  attenaated  downwards ; 
imperforate  behind,  with  a  sessile  avicolariom  (frequently 
abttot)  on  the  upper  and  outer  angle,  and  one  or  more  sessile 
aricnUria  on  the  front  of  the  cell  iwlow  the  aperture  (not 
always  present). 

Jfenipea,  Lamx. ;  '  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,'  p.  SSO. 

CeUaria  (pars),  Linn, ;  Solander. 

Criaia  (pars),  Lamx. 

Trieetlaria,  Fleming ;  Blaiaville. 
Six  species. 

Qen  3.  JSerupoeeUariOf  Van  Beneden. 

Cells  riiombmdal,  with  a  nnoa  on  the  outer  and  hmder 
aspect ;  each  famished  with  a  sessile  avienlarium  at  the 
upper  and  outer  angle,  and  with  a  Tibraculnm  behind.  Cella 
biserial  and  numerous  in  each  internode. 

Serupoeeilariaf  Van  Beneden;   Oiay;  'Brit.  Mui. 

CaL,'  p.  83. 
Siedlana  (sp.),  Blainville. 
Cdltdaria  (sp.),  Pallas  ;  Johnston. 
Cdlaria  (sp.)  Solander ;  Lamarck. 
Seruparia  (8p.),0ken. 
Seven  species. 

Oen.  4.  CandOf  Lamowoux. 

Cells  rhomboidal,  sinuated  on  the  outer  side  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  vibracnlum ;  no  avieularinm  on  the  upper  and 
outer  angle ;  sometimes  one  in  fruit  of  the  cell. 

Cauda,  Lamx.;  Blainville;  Gray;  'Brit.  Mni.  Cat/ 

p.  36. 

Cdlaria  (sp.),  Lamarck. 
Cdiarina,  Van  Beneden. 
Biedlaria  (sp.),  Blainville. 
^ru^MMOnno,  Gray. 
CeBMaria  (sp.),  Johnston. 
Two  apedea. 

'      Gen.  6.  finmo,  Gray. 
Cells  in  pvn  or  triplets ;  a  eesule  avieularinm  (some- 
times  wanting)  on  the  enter  side  below  tiie  level  of  the 
aperture, 

Emma,Owi ;  <  Brit.  Mi^.  Cat,*  p.  S7. 
Two^edes.. 

Fami^  ff.  Cabertada,  Busk. 

Polyxoaiy  ^chotomoaihr  divided  into  ligulate  biMnultiaerial 
brandues}  on  the  backanvAieh  are  ribrMnla,eadi  (tf  which 
ia  common  to  levenl  cella.  C^i^r%\o 
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Cabereada,  Buk. ;  <  Vorige  of  BatUetuke   <  Brit.  Hub. 
Cit/  p.  37. 


Gen.  1.  Chierea,  Lamx. 


(Fiff.  10.) 


Celli  bi-mnltiserial,  in  the  laltar  uw  qnincnncul.  Back 
of  branchei  covered  with  large  Tibracnla,  which  are  placed 
obliquely  in  two  rows,  diveiging  in  an  npward  direction  from 
the  middle  line,  at  which  the  Tibracnla  of  either  nde  de- 
coiaate  with  those  of  the  other. 

Caberea,  Lamx. ;  Blainville;  Onj;  *  BriU  Mm.  Cat.* 

p.  37. 
Sabia,  Gray. 
Gwx  («p.},  Andooin. 
CeSaria  (sp.),  Lamarck. 
CeUiUaria  (sp.),  Fleming ;  Johnston. 
Four  ipeciea. 

Gen.  S.  Ama4iffiaf  Bosk. 

Cells  bi-qoadriserial ;  vibracnla  small,  resembling  avicn- 
laria. 

One  species. 

Family  6.  Sic^ariadce,  Bosk. 

No  Tibracnla ;  avicolaria,  when  present,  pednncnlate. 
BiceUariad^,  Bntk. ;  *  Voyage  of  Rattlesnake.' 
Bugvlida,  Gray. 


ll.EktBaHaeaimUu  11,  CbptWM«bp«M.- «,  Innt;  6,  InmIl 

Gen.  1.  BioeUaria,  BlaioTille.  {Fig.ll.) 

Cells  tnrbinate,  distant.  Apertore  directed  more  or  less 
Upwards.   Several  spines,  marginal  or  dorsnl, 

Bic^ria,  Blaiiiville  ;  Gray  ;  'Brit.  Mtas.  Cat,/ p.  14. 
Ciavlaria.  Fleming  ;  Pallas  (sp.) 
(kUaria  (gp.),  OUen  ;  I^marck, 
Brtgvla  (sp.),  Oken. 
Four  specieti. 


Gen.  S.  IfalopkHot  Gray. 

Cells  contigaoas,  attenoated  downwards ;  muck  expudcd 
above,  with  a  large  plain  apertnre  ananned. 

Salophila  Gray,  '  Dieff.  New  Zealand;"BnL  Uu 

Cat.,'  p.  43. 
BxeeUana,  Bnsk., '  Voyage  of  Battlemake.' 

Gen.  3.  ^i^v&i,  Oken. 

Cells  elliptical  (behind),  closely  contignoas,ln-ttiQltiienil: 
apertore  vei^  large ;  margin  simple,  not  thickened. 
Bugula,  Oken  ;  Gray  ;  '  Brit  Mas.  Cat,'  p.  43. 
Acamarchit,  Lamx. ;  BlainviUe. 
Critia  (sp.),  Lamx. 

CeUvlatia  (sp.),  Pallas ;  Johnston  (sp.). 
Cdlaria  (sp.),  Solander;  Lamarck. 
Bu^ina  (sp.),  Gray, 
Cruularia  (sp.),  Gray. 
Six  species. 

Family  7.  OenuiUariadee,  Bnsk. 

Cells  opposite  in  {uirs.   Polyioary  continnoDi. 

QenMlariaeUe,  Busk ;  *  Voyage  of  Rattle«nake '  Brh. 
Mns.Cat.,'p.  33.' 

Gen.  1.  (7«m£fl(>rui,  Savigny.  (/Vj^.SS.) 

OiW*  joined  back  to  back ;  all  the  pain  being  Uw  nnt 
way. 

Omdlaria,  Savigny  ;  Van  Beneden ;  Johnston ;  Gnr 

'Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,^  p.  34. 
OemiceSaria,  Blainville. 
Loricaria,  Lamx. 
Jfotamia  (pars),  Flemii^. 
Loricula,  Cnvier. 
CWn'a  (*p.),  Lamx. ;  Lamarck. 
Scrvparia  Oken, 
One  species. 


so,  Gim-Bnialcritala. 

Gen.  2.  Dtdymia,  Bnsk. 

Cells  joined  side  to  side  ;  no  avicataria. 
Bidymia,  Bask. ;  <  Voyage  of  RatUemake ;' '  BHL  Ue. 
Cat.,'  p.  35. 
One  species. 

Oen.  3.  BimOopia,  Bnik.  {Fiy.  0.) 

Cells  joined  back  to  back ;  aperture  obliqns ;  etch  iHf* 
nate  pair  of  cells  looking  the  same  way. 

himetopia.  Bosk ;  *  Voyage  of  Rattlesnake.* 
Tvo  species. 

Geo.  4.  Notamia,  Fleming. 

A  pair  of  tobacco-pipe  shaped  avicDlaria,  niiblt  *b)" 
each  pair  of  cells. 

Epiitomia  (sp.),  Fleming  ;  Gray. 

Ihnafiuna  (<p.),  Lamx. ;  BliinviDe. 

Notamia,  Fleming  ;  '  Brit.  Mns.  Cat./  p.  36 ;  Jo""  * 

OmictUaria  (sp.),  Blainville. 
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SaftJaria  («p.),  Gmalin. 
COulana  (ip.),  Palbi. 

Family  &  Fludrada,  Onj. 

PolTSouy  fienble,  npsncledt  foUaeeom,  enct;  tomatimei 
deeombent  and  loonly  attached,  Cdb  mltiHrial,  qoin- 
caocialf  at  iirtgolar. 

FlKUtrOt  Liim ;  Jobnaton  (pan). 

ifuKnute,  Gray  (para) ; '  Brit.  Uw.  Cat^  F-  46. 

AAarUm  (l»n),  Johiiaton:  Oraj. 

Poly^en  i  Riteaii  (pan),  Lamx. 

Fltumea  (pftn)^  Lamx. 

Q«n.  1.  i^TiMtra,  linnMU. 

CdU'eontigQODB ;  on  both  sides  of  the  &ond. 

J^mbra  (ip.),  linn. ;  Umaiek ;  On^  ;  fin; 
Knapedaa. 

Goi.  a.  Caihama,  Ony.         (i^.  IS.) 

CaUs  eontignou ;  on  one  ride  only  of  the  frmd. 

F^uttra  (ap.).  Linn. ;  Johnston. 

Carbateat  Qny ;  *  Brit.  Mas.  Cat/  p.  50. 
Tot^adaa. 

Oen.  3.  Diachoru,  Bmk.         (/V.  13.) 

Celb  disjunct ;  e&cb  connected  with  rix  othen  tnboUr 
pioceflsea. 

■Diaehorii,  Bosk.,  'Voyage  of  Kattlesnake.* 
Utree  ^eeiei^ 


•  Calla  now  whia  open  in  front,  vUhnbadnaigba. 

Gen.  1.  Mtmltran-^iOTa,  Johnston.        (^V*  14.) 

Polyzoary  enernsting  (or'  anberect,  foliaceons,  and  ctm- 
toiW),  spreading  irr^olarly.   Cells  more  or  leai  imgnlarly 
disposed  or  qninconcul,  with  raised  nianina  ;  a  greater  w 
leas  extent  of  the  aperture  oecnpiad  by  a  uin  memwane 
EtAam  (piura),  Palha, 

FlM$tm{m)^  Uim.%  Eiper;  Berkeley;  lamanekt 
Chrant ;  Flemine ;  Risso ;  Johnston ;  Lamoorooz. 

MmbranipOTa,  Johnston ; '  Biit  Una.  CEat.,*  p.  66 1 
W.  Thompson;  Hassall. 

Dimpon  (pan),  I«muek. 

^wwl^wra,  Oeniofmm,  OaBapofo,  AmphtUeHnmf 
Jfienpon,Qnj» 
Eig^iteenipeoiei. 

**  Apertan  of  edla  atiidy  filled  in  byn  eonm  «il- 
camms  expansion.  Cdla  disposed  In  mora  at  leaa 
n^nlarly  radiating  lines. 

Gen.  S.  Z^ralia,  Johnston.      (Fiffi.  16  &  IBa.) 


is;  XNodM*  MHtCmlBa;  «,  avloilarfa. 


H  Xembrmifer*  MrtoH. 


Family  9.  Men^raniporidee,  Bosk. 

Polyzoary  membnnaeeo-calcareoas,  or  cateareons,  ex- 
paoded,  encrusting  (sometimes  foliaceoos,  contorted,  and 
sub-erect).   Cells  horizontal,  qaincancial,  or  seriaL 

Jfmtra,  Dtnn.  (pan). 

^uatrada  (pars),  Gray. 

Ci)S>09n(to  (pan),  Johnston.  ■ 

JfeiAnmiponda,  Busk. ;  *  Bat,  Mm.  Cat^  P*  K. 


15,  LfraKt  PuMi.  19,  CrtUpora  pimbat^ 

Polyzoarium  adna'e,  crastaceoos,  spreading  from  a  centre 
in  a  more  or  leu  circular  fonn  t  eonposed  m  contiganna,  or 
connected,  caUareooa,  deeambent  oella,  tlie  wall  of  whiob  ia 
complete  in  front. 

Eadutra  (ro.),  HoU. ;  FkUaa. 

Leprtdia,  Johnston  ;  Gray  ;  '  Brit  H».  Cat,*  p.  63. 

Bermieia,  Fleming  (non  Lamoaroox  nor  Peron). 

Etdutrina  (ap.),  Uilne-Edwards ;  Gray. 

Eaeharoidta  (sp.),  Milne-Edwards. 

Cdi^ora  (sp.),  Oinn ;  Andooin  (pan) ;  lAnonroax 
(pan) ;  Hagenov  (pan). 

Fluttra  (vartor). 

Diteopora,  Lamarck  (pan) ;  Ony  (pan) ;  Lamoaroox 

CrS^na,  Berentia,  JBiekanlb,  PwBUt  CeOeponBa 
(aUsp:),Gi»y.  *^ 

1.  Armata* 
Tibraeala. 


Speciea  proridad  with  aifiMr  ftTicnlaria  or 


A.  Speciea  baying  aTieolaria. 

a.  Median  and  ungle. 

*  Snparior  (abore  the  month), 

**  Inferior  (below  the  month). 

0.  Avicnlaria  donble,  or  axygoos  and  lateral  on 
each  cell,  or  only  on  aome  cella  in  the 
polyioaiy. 

S.  Spedea  havii^  Tibncola. 
2.  Inamutta.    Speciea  withoat  dthar  aneolaria  or 
Ttbracnla. 

a.  ^Vith  oral  spines. 
0.  Month  nnarmed. 
Aboat  fifty  or  sixty  speciea. 

Family  10.  CeUeporulcr,  Bask. 

Polynoariim  compoatd  ot  ealli, 
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Teitic«l  to  its  uU  01  pUna,  huf^  togttlur,  or  iix^ilArlj 
owljnng  e«cb  other, 

VdUporida,  Johiutou  ^m) ;  '  Brit.  Miu.  Cat./  p.  68. 

6u»,  }.  CtUapora,  0.  Faliaciu.  (Ji^.  16.) 

Folyxo^rinm  calcareooB,  risid,  adute  or  Q^ract,  compoied 
itiffaoiis   celll,  beaped  together 
luig  ro«- 
,      _  furnished 

.  with  an  aTicnlarinm. 

CUUpora  (sp,),  O.  Fabricii^ ;  Johnstop ;  IJmiffina ; 
MtiUer  ;  Berkeley ;  Stewart ;  Lamarfsk  j  lAmqoronx ; 
Fleming ;  Olivi. 
Awf^ritei,  Oken. 
Tubipora  (pars),  Linn. 

MUlepora  (pars),  Pallas ;  EUii  and  Solander  (pan). 
j^fiAora  (pdn),  Pallas. 

*  Adnata,  ^obo^Oj  or  spreading. 
*«  Erect. 

Ei^t  spedes. 

family  11.  Eacharida,  Bosk. 

Fo)noaT7  WSpJ,  rigid,  foliaceons  and  «vpudfl4|  J<»b»t«  or 
roticnlate.  Cells  dispotied  qiu|icaw:iaUy  in  V^^j 
on  on«  f>r  both  snriaces. 

EtcKariiuf  (p»r»).  Johnstoij, 

Zeprai^ajw  (pars),  G^y, 

-Miqwranoi,  Ony. 

Oen.  1.  SKhara,  Bay.  17.) 

Polyso^pm  foUseeoos  and  9zpan<m,  o^r  contorted,  or 
braocbed  and  snbUoear.  CelU  dispqied  op  both  surfaces, 
back  to  ba«^f  fnunetsed,  coolMcept,  horiiontal  to  the  plane 

the  axis. 

^i(fra,  Bay  ;  Fleming  i  Job^Btan  ;  Lamarck  ;  Oray  ; 

FallM  (pars)  ;  MoU  (p^) ;  '  BriU  Uqs.  Cat./  p.  80. 
JniUipora  (ap-)t  Solander. 
piU^ora  (sp.)>  £>pflr. 

f  polyzoaiy  more  or' less  yxpanded,  foli&ceooa. 

**  Polyzoaiy  sabdivided  into  branching  lobes. 

Eleven  spedes. 

Gep.  2.  Jfeteporq,  Jipperato.  C^ig- 

Polycoarinm  iDliaoeons,  eakareoiu,  reticulated.  Calls 
immersed,  opening  at  one  sorfsee  only. 

MUlepora,  Linn,  (para) ;  Ellia  and  Solander ;  Esper ; 

liwaigli;  Cuvier. 
Btitpora,  Imperato  ;  Lamarck  ;  Risu  ;  Fleming ;  Stark ; 
De  Blainnlle :  Ooaob  ;  Johnston ;  Goldfius  (pars)  ; 
Uagenow  (pan)  ;  *  Brit  Hoi.  C^./  p.  AS. 
JVvfu^iponi,  Oken ;  De  BlaioTiUb 
Three  species. 


Family  12.  SeUnariada,  BodL 

Polyzoary  more  or  less  regularly  orbiealar,  convex  oe  ok 

side,  plane  or  concive  on  the  other  (probalilv  frte).  Fur- 
niahed  \^ith  large  Jind  powerful  vibr-icuU,  milIi  Mri.o;:} 
farmed  uette  (probably  locomotiFe). 

SdemriatiiT,  Uu^k;  '  BriL  Alug.  Cat./  p.  b7. 

Oen.  1.  CupiUariu^  Laaioaroux, 

{Fig.  19  ;  vide  also^j.  in  CscxABiai.] 

Each  cell  tbrougliout  the  poljrjoiiy  with  a  vibaeolwil 
the  summit. 

Cuputaria,  Laniouroux  (prcpciG«d)  i  '  BdU  Uu.  CiL' 
p.  t)". 

Zunulifes,  LamoiiToux  (pare)  ;  Defrance  fpan^;  IV 
longchaoipij  (para) ;  Goldluss  tyara) ;  D*  BUinnlli 
(pars)  3    Gray;    Cuvier   ftod  BroQ|;ni«li. 
(pflfB)  J  Michelin  (pant). 

FtTiesleUa  (para),  Loit»(.(lata. 
Five  specids  (receDt) ;  nuoieroaa  fouil. 

Gen.  2.  LunuUitt,  Lamouroux* 

Cell^  arranged  \a  serieB  ra^iaLiog  Uom  lh«  centir  w 
bifurcating  as  they  advance ;  vibracula  iu  liocu  t** 
alicrjiate  with  those  of  the  cells, 
in  the  preceding  upeiuieih 

Four  species  (iti'LeatJ  ;  uumeioua  fossil. 


17,  Sidiara  foiiafo.  lE^ 


Gen.  3.  Sdtnaria,  Busk. 
Only  a  ctrtain  nomber  of  cells,  dispersed  at  uiionB  -i^r 
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lances  apftrt,  famidied  with  Tibr^cnla.  The  front  of  each 
cell  fnrnwhed,  covered  by  a  cribriform  calcareous  pxpansion ; 
the  others  arched  above  and  cpntracted  below- 

Lunvlites  (pars).  Bosk,  *  Voyage  of  Battle^nake.' 

Sdenaria,  *  Brit.  Hot.  Cat./  p.  101. 

SaVOrder  IL  Cydostomata. 

Cells  tobolar,  calcareooB,  iminmed  or  exwrted  j  nunit^ 
terminal,  without  amr  moveable  appeadaeB  <a  lip. 
Tuiulip(yrina,  linine>EdwanU. 
Tutndiporidat  Johnston. 
Auloporina  (pars),  Ehrenberg ;  Johnston. 

A'  Srsctn. 

Polyiouy  enet|  fiw,  rimple  or  bnadied,  Untar  or  ex- 
paniled  above ;  Inaadies  irtioiiUt«d  or  eontiniiou. 

Family  I.  Crisiad^,  Milne-Edwarda. 

Folywariom  divided  into  diatiact  intemedas,  connected  by 
a  homy  aobstancai 

Gen.  1.  OritidiOt  Whw-Edwvdi. 

A  ringle  cell  in  each  inteniode. 

Serttdaria  (pars),  Linn. ;  Berkeley  (pan)  J  <para). 

CWZuiiria  (paw),  Pallas ;  Hogg. 

CeOaria,  Ellis  and  Solander  (pm) ;  Umaick  (pan). 

Sucratea,  Lamooroox  (pars)!  f^wmuig 
(pars) ;  Templeton. 

Unicdlaria  (pars),  Blainville. 

Crigidiaf  Milne-Edwazda. 

Critia  (pars),  Johnaton ;  Hanall  (pm),  Ae. 
One  or  two  species. 


L 


G^n.  2,    CrisiO,  Lamoarcrax- 

n^WD  or  mors  cHls  in  au^  InttiAoAfe; 
SjlL  ai  above.  \ 


SO^mftoMMBoia;  a,on<!«ll.  tl.  AUOognm^Um, 
kBMmlsln.  ^  TnhMpora  terpM. 


9i  AftllAA^^  fflKflRV^ 


Family  2.  Icbwme^fUg. 
Polyioarinm  contiunons  throa^iont,  asnally  p^ywH^hou. 

'  Gen.  1.   Idmonea,  Lamonronx.  (i^.  32.) 

Openings  of  cells  disposed  ifi  transverse  or  obligae  alter- 
nate series  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  branch^  (rf  dw 
polyzoaiy,  on  wbieh  is  n  raised  line  <w  ridge  ■epaatiig  the 

rows  of  cells. 

Baepora  (sp.),  Lamarc][. 
Somen  (sp.),  Defiance. 
Idmorua,  Lamonroax ;  Bl^villflf 
Thne  or  foor  spedes  recent ;  Dumy  fossil. 

Gen.  3.  Pwtel^ponif  D9  BIslnviUe.      (fig.  Sit.) 

Openings  of  cells  dUpoM^  iir^nlarly,  on  all  sides  of  tbe 
cylindrical  or  compressed  branches  or  lobes  of  the  polyzoaiy. 
Osriopora  (pan),  Goldfoss. 
Idmmta  (sp.),  De  Blaihville. 
P^tdypora,  BlainvUle ;  Hilna-Edinilrii ;  Johnstok 
TtUndiporOf  (sp.),  Oooeh. 
Five  «r  «x  species  recent;  many  fbsril. 

(ten.  8.  ffommtj  Lmnottrpax. 

Openinp  of  cells  dlspoaad  irregnlariy,  or  in  more  or  less 
r^^olar  opposite  transverse  series,  on  one  side  pal/  of  the 
branches  or  lobes  of  the  polyaoaiy.  . 
MiUepora  (sp.),  Esper. 
Retepora  (sp,),  Lamarck. 

ffomera,  Uunonroux ;  De  BlainTiU* ;  Hilne-Edwaxds. 
Bireral  spedes  recent;  many  foaril. 

3,  Adnata^ «.  deenmbentes, 

Polrswrinm  adnate  or  nhena^  abore,  dKorabant  and 
adn^bdow. 

Family  3.  TuM^toradm. 

Polyxoarinm  divide^  into  liimr  or  sablinear  branches  or 
lobee,  somedroes  oion  expanded  and  lobjile  npwardi^  always 
deeombenl,  and  doedj  adnate. 

Qen.  1.  Lamoniopi.  (^.21.) 

Polyzoarioin  composed  of  a  iingle  «c  of  multiple  series  of 
cells. 

Jleeto,  Lf moannixj  IClne-Ediracda  j  J<dmston  (pars) ; 

De  Blalnvil)e ;  Fleming. 
MiUepora  (sp.V  Linn- 
A^d^pora  (sf>.),  Ooldfaas,  |». 
Three  or  fonr  spedes  recent ;  sevnal  Ibiril. 

Oen.  S.  Tvhdipora,         (Fiff.  S3.) 

Polyxoarinm  arising  fhmi  a  contracted  base,  and  eiqmnding 
above ;  dther  simple  or  iiregalarly  anbdivided  i  daenmbent 
and  adherent  below,  iisaf>11y  free  and  sabeiect  above. 

TubtUipora^  Milne- -::dwards  (pan) ;  Johnston  (pars)  ; 
Fabncins ;  Tnrton ;  Gmelin ;  Conch  (pars) ;  FlemiBg 
(pan) ;  Lamarck  (sp.)  ;  Bisso  (sp.). 
Tuoipora  (sp.),  Lion. ;  Junesm ;  Stewart;  Qose. 
MiUepora  (sp.),  Ellis  and  Sohud. 
Cdlepora  f  sp.),  Esper. 
Phenua  (1),  lAmooroox,  &e. 
Five  or  six  spades  reoent :  levonl  hmXL 

Family  4  JXtoyioradm. 

Polvsoariom  in  the  tam     I*  closely  a^ute,  wrcntar, « 

in^lsr  disc  or  patch. 

S'tUivliporiaa  (pan),  Milna-Bdwards,  fte. 

Oen.  1.  IHrnopurot  Lamatck. 

Potyioarinsl  a  drcidar  disc,  eifter  flat,  concave,  «^ 
in  the  centre,  with  the  sttbereet  tnbes  opening  "re««»**J^ 
all  parta  of  the  sorfaee,  and  vmally  sncroandcd  vf  *  ™™ 

calcareons  border. 


vmally 


JHtcopora,  Lamarck ;  Ltuaonroti:| ;  Flen^nff- 

Tuindifsora  (pars),  Johnston. 

Mdob^ia,  Andoom. 

Obdia,  Qaoy  and  Qaimard. 

Madreporaj  Ellia  and  Solander;  O.l^aaanMm 


Oen.  8.  i>iastopora,  l^mnM.  (j^iff- 
FOlyamrittB  nors  or  lo«  iiir  drcn-l 
the  oella  ««b9ltanDKM|«a  liwiiiitr'.  nuunvd. » 
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MiB^pora  (sp.)>  Eiper. 

JAHfftfm;poR>,  De  BlaiiiTiUe. 

JHeutoporetj  Milne-Edwaidi  (pan);  Johniton  (sp.) ; 

Hagenow  (pan). 
Avlopora  Up.),  QoWim. 
BermiMa  {^.),  Lunoanox. 
BMcmUOfBiimas. 


i(ip.r):  g,  Artataftolwi^w;  m,  oal  aHm.  SO,  Auh. 
87.  AmOsjmitMV*- 

Gen.  3.  Drfraneia,  Bronn. 

Polyzoaxy  eitlier  ducotd  and  adnate  tbxonghoatt  or  fungi- 
form and  attached  by  a  sbort,  stem ;  openings  of  taba  dis- 
poied  ill  lines  or  rows  radiating  from  the  centre* 

Pde^iHy  Lamooroox. 

LieKtwponii  Micbelin. 

TvA^iptyra^  Milae-Edwards  (sp.) ;  Jduuttm  (i^), 

Ceriopora  (aact.,  pan). 

J)^ixtncia,  Bronn. ;  Hagenow ;  Beus. 

Bab-Order  III.  Ctmoatomata. 

Cells  comeoni,  or  &shr,  tabular  or  depressed,  free  or 
coalssee&t ;  nuratii  tenninu  or  snbterminal,  contractile,  and 
when  the  pdlypide  is  merted.  mrronnded  with  a  fi^nge  or 
row  of  set«j  connected  by  a  d^cate  memhtane. 

Venauarina,  Johnston. 

Polma  comeot  Ony,  and  iadnding^ 

BeOc^oneBea,  Johnston. 

PofyKW  Mmoaa,  Oiay. 

Alt^foniadtB  and  AU^nidnUa,  Johnston. 

Family  1.    VetieidaTiculcB,  Johnston. 

Cells  tabolar  or  ovate,  separate,  arisin^j  from  a  basal  tube 
common  to  all  or  to  soTeral ;  month  temunaL 
ViencuftirHK&c,  Jt^maton. 


Oen.  1.  iStrwtortg,  lamanilr. 


(J^.M.) 


Cdls  uiieeiU  or  Uaexialj  and  nwlateral,  placed  in  close 
lati  at  stated  interrals ;  basal  tnbe  divided  into  itttemedes. 


jSn-tdZorui,  Lamarck;  Risso;  F1flUB|;  Taqkbat 

Coach ;  De  Blainville. 
AmaAia,  Lamonronx,  dt& 
Three  or  fonr  apedea. 

Gen.  2.   Vmedana,  J.  Y.  ThompHiL 

Cells  ovate  or  snbtabnlar,  dujnnct,  uuiaial,  and  luk 
teral ;  polypide  with  a  gizsazd. 
Valkeria  (sp.),  Fleming. 

Vetieularvi,  Hionpson;  Farre ;  Johnat ;  TanBoedai 
Conch. 
One  ^eciea. 

Gen.  3.    VtUkeno^f  Fleming. 

Cella  ovate,  dnstered  in  whorls  at  the  jwits  of  thebi 
tnbe :  polypides  without  a ^ziard. 

Fattmo,  JoAmston ;  Fleming;  Farre;  VanBcaedB. 
VuieulariaimX  Thompaon. 
CyaeulQinaf  De  Blainville. 

Gen.  4.  Bower^xtnkia. 


Cella  unilateral,  irregularly  placed,  aessils; 
witii  a  gizzard  (armed  with  two  teeth). 

BowerharJnay  Farre  ;  Johnston ;  Van  Beneden. 
One  spedas. 

Oen.fi.   FarrOa.  (/^.S7.) 

Cells  elliptical,  scattered ;  polypido  without  a  gi&aii 

Farrdta,  Ehrenbeig ;  Johnson. 

Ltigen^f  Farre. 

Lagunaila,  Van  Beneden. 
Two  species. 

Gen.  6.   Anguiadbtf  Van  Beneden. 

Cells  tubular,  supported  on  a  common  stalk,  and  bns^ 
oot  in  a  palmate  fashion. 

Anguindla^  Van  Beneden. 

Family  S.  AloyomadcBy  Johnston. 

Cells  fleshy,  immersed,  angular ;  month  tetminal,  nnpi' 
amtractile. 

SalcyoneSea,  Johnston. 
Polyioa  eamota.  Gray. 
Al<^oniadai,  Johnston. 
Al^nidtUce,  Johnston. 

Gen.  1.  Alcyonidium,  Lamonronz. 

Polyzoaryvariooslylobed,  massive,  fleshy,  erect,  orsdu'/- 
Alt^oniam,  Ellis ;  Baxter ;  Pallas  ;  Linn. ;  01m ; 

Miiller  ;  Lamouroux  ;  De  Blainville ;  Ac. 
Alewmidivm,  Lamooroox;  Gray;  Hooker;  JoluciC' 

W.  Thompson ;  &c. 
Balodactytus,  Farre ;  Van  Beneden. 
Cycioum  (ap.),  HsssalL 
Sarehochitumil),  Hassill. 
Three  or  fonr  species. 

Sub-Order  IT.  P.  PedieeSineOt  Oemis. 

Lophophore  produced  upwards  on  the  back  of^ 
tentacles,  uniting  them  at  their  base  in  a  sort  of  muccc 
calyx. 

Family  1.  Pe^eeSinuia,  JolmEton. 

Oen.  I.   Pedicellina,  San. 

Polypide  sot  retractile  within  the  delicate  dosely 
ectocyst,  which  is  produced  downwards  into  a  loag  tubu^' 
pediue,  containing  muscular  fibres,  and  rising  verticail/  fra 
a  creepiiw  radicle  tube. 

SySu  (sp.),  Fleming;  Boac ;  Lister  ;  Shaipey. 
Pedic^ina,  San  ;  Johoston ;  Van  Beneden. 
Lusia,  Milne-Edwards;  De   Blainville;  Gm»< 

HassalL 
Orinotaorpha,  Van  Beneden. 
Two  or  three  species. 

SerttUaria  (sp.),  Muller ;  Bosc. ;  Lamarck. 
Three  species. 

Order  IL  Po^na  ktppeerepiat  Qenaii. 

Tmtaeles  disposed  on  a  fnacantie  w  hoiss^bse  ihipt^ 
lophophore  ;  everaion  of  endoeyst  only  partiaL 
Polvpiaria  Kippoenpia,  Gervaia. 
Po^pua  kippov^ia,  Grnr. 
£mniaiie$i  Johnston ;  Allmaa. 
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Freihwitar  PdyteOf  JUlman. 
Fnihwiter  StjpMO.  Hancock,  t 
BiTouurea  FlnTutiles,  Van  Beneden, 

Family  1.  Crittat^ideB,  Allmao. 

PolysMiy  Irae,  locomotiTa. 

Qvn.  1.   CrutateRa,  Cnvier. 

Pol^zoary  aaceiform,  hyaline,  with  a  common  flattened 
diHc  adapted  for  locomotion  ;  orifices  placed  on  the  nirface 
opposite  to  the  disc,  and  ananged  in  several  concentric  mar- 
giual  teriea;  ova  lenticular,  vith  auular  and  mwginal 
ttpinea. 

One  spedei. 

Family  2.  PlvmatdlidcB,  AUman. 
Polyzoary  rooted. 

A.  Lophopbore  with  two  long  anna. 

Gen.  1.   Lophopw,  Damortier. 

Folyzo&ry  saccifonn,  hyaline,  with  a  disc  which  lervee  for 
attacbmenL  bnt  not  for  locomotion  ;  orificee  acattared ; 
ectocyst  gelatiDoas. 

Polype  a  Panache,  Trembley. 
Bell- Flower- Animal,  Baiter. 
Naita,  Lamoxiroax ;  Deslongcham^ 
riumaUiUt  (sp.),  Sdiweigger ;  De  Blainnlle;  Oerrus; 
Lamarck. 

AlcyoneUa,  Raipail ;  Johnston ;  AUman. 
LopAcfUtf  Van  Beneden ;  AUman. 
One  species. 

Oen.  S.   AleyoneBa,  Lomarclc. 

Folyzoaiy  tabalar ;  tubes  united  by  thor  aides  i  txn&en 
terminal ;  ectocyst  pergamentaceoos. 

Tuiniiaria,  Pahas. 
Levoophra,  Muller. 
Al^yoHvumy  Bmgui^. 
Spongia^  Schmi^el. 

AlcyoneUa,  Raspail ;  Pallas  (sp.) ;  AUman,  &c. 
Plumatdla,  Gervail. 
Three  species. 

Oen.  3.   PlumateBaj  lAmarek.  (Fig.  30.) 

Polyzoaiy  tabular ;  tubes  distioct ;  ectocyst  pergamen- 
toceous. 

Tubipora,  Linneeiu. 

ru^toaria,  Muller  ;  Litmaas  ;  Vaucher;  Tnrton. 

A^aita,  LamonroDx ;  Deslongcfaampa. 

PlumaUUa^  De  Blainville  ;  Caros ;  Lamarcic ;  Damor- 
tier; Johnston;  Gervais;  Allman;  Thumpson ;  Van 
Beneden  j  DalzeU;  Schwei^r;  itisso,  dK. 
Ten  species. 


80,  Ft^maltOa  erittata. 

A  Lophopbore  with  the  arms  obsolete. 
Gen.  4.  Jr«2«rwi2l0,  Gerrals. 


Polyzoary  cMifnvoid,  oompoaed  of  a  nembnno^onieovB 
branched  tube,  with  the  bianchee  disUnct  and  tenninated  by 
the  orifices ;  I(q;)hophore  nearly  dnmlar,  tentaeolar  crown 
campannlate;  «n  bean-ihaped,  destitate  of  or 

spines. 

TidndariOf  Blumenbacb;  OmeUn. 
Naiia,  Lamoaroux. 
JHfflvgia,  Meven. 

FtumateUa,  Fleming  ;  Damortier ;  Johnston. 
/Wm«^,  Gervais  ;  Van  Beneden ;  Thompsm ;  Ail- 
man;  Johnston;  Hancock. 

FamDy  3.  PaLvdUdlidK, 

Lophopbore  orbicular,  mouth  destttnte  of  valve.  (Does 
not  perhaps  properly  belong  to  P,  hippoorepia.) 

Geo.  1.  PdndiceUa,  Gervais. 

Polyxoary  membraoo-comeotu,  branched ;  branches  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  claviform  cells,  placed  end  to  end,  and 
separated  from  one  another  bv  complete  septa;  oh  Sees 
tubnlar,  lateral,  placed  near  toe  wider  extremi^  oif  each 
cell ;  ova  lenticolar,  with  a  narrow  annalas. 
AlcyoneUa  (sp.),  Ebrenberg  ;  Nordmann. 
PdZtM^toe^, Gervais ;  Van  Beneden;  Allman;  Thomp- 
son ;  Johnston ;  Hancock. 

POLYSTICHUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  FUicea,  the  sub-order  Pofypodiae&x,  and  the 
tribe  rf^jpidev.  The  indusinm  is  circular,  attached  by  the 
centre;  the  veins  are  distinct  after  leaving  the  midrib,  Thm 
are  three  BiiUah  species 

P.  LonekUiif  with  rigid  nmply  pinnate  £nmd«.  Fooad 
in  Alpine  rocks. 

P,  aeuUatum,  with  linear  rigid  bipinnate  fronds ;  the  pin- 
nnles  obliqaely  dccorrent.   Common  in  hedge  banks, 

P,  anffuktref  with  tbe  fronds  lax,  droo^ng,  bipinnate,  piiH 
nules  truncate  below,  distinctly  rtalked.  Found  in  the  west 
of  England,  on  sheltered  banlu. 

(Babii^n,  Manual  of  BrUiah  Botany ;  Lindley  and 
Moore,  Tke  Fenu  of  Cfroat  Britain  and  Inlaitdj  nature- 
printed.) 

POMPILIDJG,  a  fimiily  of  Fossorial  Hymenopterons  In- 
sects. They  are  sometimes  included  with  the  Sphepida, 
They  have  the  collar  either  transversely  or  longitudinally 
square,  with  the  abdomen  more  or  less  oval,  and  attached  to 
the  thorax  by  a  very  short  peduncle.  The  legs  are  very 
long.  The  fore  wings  have  two  or  three  jEierfeet  sabmaiy 
ffinal  cells,  and  another  oommenced  at  the  tip  of  the  wings. 
The  species  are  called  Sand  Warn,  and  are  amongst  the 
most  ferodoos  of  the  insect  trwes.  The  species  of  the 
exotio  genos  Paptis  are  amongst  tbe  larmt  of  the  H^wieno- 
ptera.  ThegenusPosiptAtfisBritish.  The  species  are  very 
active,  nuuiiog  amongst  grass  and  other  plants  in  hot  sandy 
situations.  They  are  quick  in  their  motions,  and  their  wings 
are  constantly  agitated.  Their  long  1^  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  spiders.   (Westwood,  F<mUiesof  Ituects.) 

PONERA  (Latreiila),  a  genns  of  Insects  belonging  to  the 
fiunily  Formicida.  Jn  this  genus  the  nenters  and  females 
are  armed  with  a  sting.  The  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  is 
formed  of  a  single  knot;  anteniue  in  these  individnals 
thickened  at  the  tip;  mandibles  triangular;  head  snb- 
triangnlar.  P.  eeatrada  is  a  maU  spoeiesj  a  native  of 
England. 

POOL,  or  WEI5HPO0L.  [Moktooi«etbhibx.1 

POONAHLITE.   [Minuuloot,  &  1.] 

POOR  LAWS.  There  have  been  several  atatates  vdkiag 
slight  alteraUons  and  amendment!  in  the  details  ite  afeai- 
niatration  of  theee  Laws,  bat  none  callii^  te  fmntmhr 
mention,  any  analysis  or  enumeration  of  tlieir  js  wwsoas 
being  impossible  within  the  compass  of  tloB  xrtiaM. 

Under  the  head  of  Paotssish   [*  Pam^  C^Liifdia,* 
vol.  xvii.  pp.  327-30],  an  account  was  prWa  «f  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  new  Poor  Iaw  in  ^-f'*^  m  ISl,  and 
of  its  early  operation  np  to  the  year  1&4Cl  Smae  that  time 
the  number  of  Unions  has  hM  mammd  htm  A87  to 
624,  including  14.168  pavuhes  in  Piijiki^  mA  Walea,  aikd 
leaving  Mily  436  parisnea  «Udk  As  mb  aafca  letKiBS  U»  tlie 
Oenenl  Poor  Law  Board.   Tim  w  f»  Law  hsd,  on  ub 
•  introduction,  effected  ahsipentaaK  sf  ^cxpeDditam 
the  poor,  bat  from  1830  a  aooae  toM  plaw  itr 

several  years.  In  the  fasMsrsnBe  x  van  Aawn  tha:  ^.fx^ 
vras  no  oonneetiosi  betanssa  im  mmmt  «<  idiif  wq*"***  ** 
the  poor  and  the  jam  af  sm.  .As  ii 
only  eonfinn  the        ket,  w      ant  the  ] 
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■nd  give  the  total  amoimt  lavisd  for  pooF-ratae  in  each  year. 
Tlie  yean  «id  imifonnly  at  Lodj  Day.  The  seooud  Bolanin 
givea  the  total  amooiit  levied  rar  poDr-ratas,  the  third  the 
jUBotmb  expended  forth*  mainteaaDce  ahd  relief  of  the  poor. 


Ymh. 

£ 

» 

1S40 

6.014,605 

4,576,965 

1849 

1841 

6.3filJ>»8 

4,7«0,989 

1850 

1842 

6,552,890 

4,911,498 

1851 

1643 

7,085,595 

5,208.027 

ies2 

1844 

6,847,205 

4,976,093 

1853 

1845 

6,791,0(16 

fi,039,70S 

1854 

J846 

6^,633 

4,954,204 

1855 

1847 

6.064,835 

5.398,7^7 

1856 

1848 

7,817.450 

6480,765 

1057 

7.674,146 
7,270,498 
6,778,914 
6,552,298 
6,52'2,4J2 
8,973,220 
7,864,149 
8,201,34(1 
8,139,003 


5,703,963 
5,895.033 
4,963.704 
4,897,685 
4,939,064 
5,282,853 
5,890,041 
6,004  344 
5,898,756 


In  the  years  above  mentioned  we  may  obaerre  that  in 
1653  the  average  price  ot  wheat  w«b  39«.  4d.i  In  1640  It 
was  68«.  6(1.  ]  yet  uie  atnoQUt  of  nlief  ihows  bnt  a  small 
ditfbrehctt.  The  number  ai  penoM  relieved  is  an  imperfect 
guide  to  the  amonnt  of  dlstren,  as  It  does  not  distingsish, 
exeept  as  n^;arda  In-door  relief,  between  a  ilhglB  m«al  or 
a^iiitaiice  f»r  a  lengthened  period,  bnt  we  add  a  few  atatemeots 
of  nnmbenal  different  penodi.  In  Uie  qtiaHer  ending  Ladj 
Day  1840,  there  were  l69,23S  persons  rellered  In  work- 
hoasee,  ahd  l,0B0i297  bad  ont-^oor  relief.  The  natnber 
continued  to  Increase  till  1643,  when  die  namber  in  the 
hottU  was  838,560,  and  reeelTing  otit-door  relief  1,300,930. 
The  numbers  then  slowly  decreased  till  1947,  when  the 
in-deor  nnmbtrs  tnonnted  to  365,037,'  and  the  ont-doer  to 
1,466,313,  increasing  reapectively  in  1848  to  306,950  and 
1,570,666.  Until  1848  the  quarter  ending  lAdy  Day  was 
taken  as  rapresenthig  the  nnmber  of  persona  relieved  In 
eaidi  year.  Binoe  then  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief 
«B  Jan.  1  and  July  1,  have  be^n  taken,  being  the  periods  of 
greatest  and  least  distress.  Thus,  on  Jan.  1,  1649,  thbre 
were  191,691  peiwni  in  the  honn,  ud  806,679  receiving 
ont-dWr  belief  i  on  July  1,  there  were  only  103,841  in  the 
honae,  and  763,096  reeeiTingont-relief.  TheeHtimatad  total 
iiOF  tlM  year,  howevw,  Indudiog  914,670  tot  places  not 
iadnded  in  the  tetttms,  waa  1,0^866.  In  185S  the  num- 
ber limilBity  cftlcalated  had  snnk  to  867,036.  On  Jan.  1, 
1697f  the  tot^  nnmber  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief,  ih- 
doot  ud  oat-door,  in  684  imions  ud  parishee  of  England 
and  Walee,  wat  843,340,  being  a  decrease  from  1856.  in  tiie 
same  number  of  nnieht,  of  83,886,  or  3*8  per  cent  Of  sdalt 
able-bodied  paupers  reliaved,  eEolnsive  of  vagrants,  there 
were  139,180,  a  deereaw  of  18,044,  or  8*6  per  cent.  Of  the 
number  relieved,  60,368  were  widows,  a  dearease  in  the 
ftame  class  of  3391.  Of  the  gross  nnmber  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  33,868  Were  in  the  receipt  of  in-door  nlief,  a  de- 
crease <rf  1128  only,  so  that  the  chief  dscieaM  i«  in  out-door 
relief.  The  greatest  decrsane  took  place  in  Bedford,  Lra- 
caeter,  Nottingbatn,  Ratiand,  a&d  OaemarrMi,  wliere  it  ex- 
eeeded  80  per  obnt  In  Kent,  Herafnd,  Dnrhara,  Oxford, 
Basest,  and  Wonettefj  thu*  waa  an  inaeaae,  ai  alio  in 
aavMal  ef  tiw  WMx  wanUbi.  Of  the  Innloar  adult  thle- 
bedikd  there  were  842  tbarried  man,  1007  married  women, 
M6S  eUier  males,  and  14,667  other  females.  Of  the  onfc- 
iMt  adult  able-bodied,  99  males  had  been  relieved  In  oases 
of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  ;  17,210  males  in  cases  of  their 
own  sichwiss  or  ooeldeflt,  68&5  males  in  eases  of  sickness  or 
accident  in  their  family,  or  f«r  a  funeral ;  3784  males  fer 
Want  ef  Work  or  other  eaasea )  98,689  females  were  wives  of 
adult  males,  00,869  wen  widows,  0U4  wen  single  women 
without  ehild^el),  3680  the  methen  of  illHittmate  children  i 
9018  wen  wives  relieved  on  aeoount  of  u^a  husband  being 
in  jail,  4be.t  1968  wen  wives  of  loldlen,  laihM,  and 
marineti  ahd  486tt  wan  wlvM  of  otiwr  BOn-^eaident 
Bulei. 

The  BMoUht  Mpttded  in  thk  UU  y«u  endiilB  Lidy  Day 
1887  for  the  MOief  of  the  poof  mm  l,979.88or,  of  which 
M3^76f.waaf0rl]t4«er  ttamtentnce,  and  Uie  reinalndar  iat 
ent-idoor  nlidf. 

InaLAHD.  In  wmsequebee  of  the  distress  oecaslonad  by 
tte  potato  ret  and  had  harretts  in  pravioas  VMii,  It  was 
eonsideted  necMary  to  provide  a  p«er-la\rfor  Inland.  Ae- 
eordiogly,  in  1836,  an  Aet  (1  fr  S  Vict.,  cap.  86),  mainly 
founded  on  the  nports  and  reeommendaUens  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir  George)  MiehoUs,  was  passed.  In  its  nUln  ftatares  It 
lesemUed  the  bigliab  poor-law,  hut  the  wdrkhoutB  is  a 
teat  of  bm4  was  mart  strlagvatiy  ihfimad.  Mr.  Nlebolls 


was  appointed  diief  commissioner,  and  uttder  ka  ^nctioi 
it  come  into  operatioit  in  1B80.  The  anions  wen  Ibnoed 
gradually,  and  the  expense  of  electing  workhonM  m  >i 
gn&t,  that  loans  to  a  ^e  amount  were  granted  fbt  Oui 
purpose  by  goTemment,  a  considerable  portion  of  vlid 
was  sabseqaently  remitted.  In  1840  tfaera  vers  bat  loi 
unions  in  operation.  North  and  Sonth  Dublin,  Cork  and  Im- 
dondenr,  and  on  Dec.  31,  then  were  in  them  5468  inann, 
10,910  had  been  nliaved  in  the  year,  and  the  e^ieDditou 
had  been  37,067/.  Oh  Dee.  81, 1841,  thsn  wen  37  u» 
in  operation,  and  then  had  heed  relieved  91,106  dtititu 
persons,  and  16,846  were  then  in  the  wotkbooM;  tke  a- 
pense  having  been  110,277^  On  Dec.  31,1842,  thenvei 
31,672  inmates  in  92  union  workhouses,  87,604  pamnW 
been  relieved,  uid  the  expense  had  been  281,2a3<.  OeIIk. 
31,  1843,  there  were  33,510  inmates  in  106  wotkbow^ 
87,898  persons  had  been  relieved,  and  the  expense  htd  t« 
844,374/.  On  Dec.  81,  1844,  then  wen  39,175  mm\tM 
1 13  workhouses,  105,3.58  peraons  had  been  relieved,  ami  iV 
expense  had  been  269,630/.  In  1845  anoUier  period  of  if 
tress  occurred  tbroagh  the  failan  of  the  potato,  end  tlie  K^ 
l»er  of  the  destitote  continued  to  increase.  On  Dee.  M 
1845,  there  wen  42,068  inmates  jn  138  wotkhoDies  Tu 
March  1846  tiiera  had  been  00,717),  114,906  pMwHuW 
been  relieved,  and  the  expense  amoontad  to  816,0i6L  h 
1846  the  potato-nt  continued,  and  the  distress  inercs*!  ts 
such  an  extent  that  the  government  ivaa  forced  to  inttirtn 
for  its  nlief  by  providing  public  works  to  employ  the  ab.- 
bodied,  by  redacing  the  duty  on  trie  import  of  corn,  ai 
fnmishing  food  at  a  low  price  to  the  destitute  poor,  in  whit 
last  act  it  was  aided  by  a  general  subscription,  vk-t 
amonnted  to  98,000/.,  the  whole  sum  contribnted  amouu:: 
to  631,372/.  The  greatest  namber  of  persons  emplorel^ 
one  time  on  public  works  was  97,000 .  On  Dec.  31,  IM^ 
in  130  workhonses  then  wen  94,437  inmates,  243,^  p«; 
sons  had  been  nlieved,  and  the  expense  had  been  43fi,'-' 
Bat  the  evils  arising  from  the  eontinned  ^urc  of  the  ps'i^ 
continued  to  operate.  Food  was  scarce,  and  the  poti^ 
works,  instead  of  alleviating  the  distress,  seemed  Ukuri 
increase  it.  Agricnltnte  was  abandoned  for  the  'pffcs- 
ment  work,'  the  fisheries  wan  deserted,  ahd  even  attitf 
left  their  trades.  In  October  1846  there  wen  114,0001k 
employed ;  in  Janaary  1847  the  nnmber  had  iocnsaJ  ^ 
570,000;  and  in  Marcn  to  734,000.  It  wis  evideDttcbsiS! 
of  system  must  be  adopted.  Exertions  wen  made  to  ip^r 
again  the  workhoase  test,  and  the  number  rapidly  fell,  b 
April  to  620,000,  in  May  to  419,000,  in  June  to  101,tX^:'.a 
the  26tii  of  which  month  it  was  redncftd  to  86,000,  miji 
Augnst  the  system  Was  discontinned.  Cooked  food  tiidat' 
beeii  supplied,  and  in  July  1647,  3,020,718  persons  nceinl 
separate  ntions.  The  entin  amount  advanced  by  koro- 
ment  in  1846  and  1847  had  been  7,132,268/.,  and  UteuMii: 
BubHcribed  had  been  upwards  of  h&lf  a  miliion.  It  ^ 
these  years  that  the  Urge  amount  of  emigtalion  took  pk*; 
On  Sept  21, 1847  (the  date  of  making  up  the  aceoootj  tii 
been  altered),  the  number  of  workhouse  inmates  wu  66,3i>  , 
and  the  total  nnmber  relieved  in  the  house  had  been  4l7,l^i 
but  the  houses  wen  crowded,  and  the  mortality  bed  h«s 
peat ;  the  expenditnn  during  the  year  had  been  603,^ 
The  Iiarvest  of  1647  proved  a  good  one,  and  the  pre«rt 
upon  the  public  funds  decreased,  bat  not  npon  the  v«i- 
house  relief.  On  Sept.  29, 1848,  then  were  134,003  iimtf'' 
in  131  workhoosea,  610,463  h*d  been  relieved  m  thehi>c« 
during  the  year,  and  207,683  persona  were  then  recci>r^ 
oat-door  nlief,  while  1,433,043  had  received  out-door  cel»: 
in  the  coarse  of  the  year ;  the  total  expense  had  bed 
l,732,697i.  On  Sept.  29,  1849,  tiien  were  141,030  innuai 
932,284  had  been  in  the  house,  and  1,810,483  had  1»J 
relieved  out  of  the  house  daring  the  year,  the  total  expo" 
beinc  2,177,6612:  On  Sent.  29, 1860,  the  namber  of  itD»» 
had  been  increased  to  168,  the  total  numlw  relieved  in  ^ 
house  during  the  year  was  605,702,  out  of  the  house  366.!^ 
and  tiu  expenditure  was  1,430,1082.  On  Sept  99, 1651,  tV 
number  relUrcd  in  tlia  house  during  the  year  was  707.4^ 
out  of  the  house  47,914,  and  the  expenditnn  wa>  1,141,M'>- 
On  Sept  29, 1862,  the  number  relieved  in  the  how  dnn^ 
the  year  was  604,864,  ont  of  the  house  14,911,  and  the  oft^ 
ditun  was  683,267/.  On  Sept.  29,  1803,  the  number  mtte 
house  daring  the  year  was  396,436,  oat  of  the  hoote  I3.»-> 
and  the  expenditure  was  785,718.  By  the  10  &  H 
cap.  31, 1647,  permission  had  be^n  given  to  msrdUitf  ■ 
onions  to  hird  or  parchase  limited  quantities  w  Upd,jtot* 
oocupied  as  agrieultanl  adMola     pauper  etoldreo- 
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had  sndtmUy  bra  imtitated,  and  in  Sept  1653  Uw  total 
nonMT  of  bojrs  in  Uw  workhoiifw  of  Iiwud,  twtwasn  the 
agei  «£  9  and  Ifi,  wu  lfl,3S0 ;  of  girli,  brtmen  the  aane  igei. 
344173 ;  of  thoHb  8,S73  boyi  wm  employed  in  africnltiuai 
laboan  oo  land  attached  to  the  ani«u,  amouotiiif  to  1,006 
acrei,  of  which  1,070  w«re  Bsder  orap,  vhoUy  or  parUally 
caltinted  by  boys ;  and  3,196  wen  leceiTing  inatrnetion  in 
tndea.  Of  the  girlj,  0,166  were  raceiving  indattdal  ednc*- 
tion  of  various  Kinds.   2,940  boya  and  8,425  girls,  onder 
fifteen,  bad  obtaiaed  employment,  daring  the  year  ISfiS,  oat 
of  the  workfaoase.   On  Sept.  29, 1654,  ue  total  namber  of 
pereonq  receiving  in-door  relief  dorieg  the  year  had  been 
316,320,  ont'dpoT  7954,  the  total  expenditure  being  746,4072. 
Od  Bept.  89,  ISCfi,  the  number  relieved  in  the  hoose  daring 
the  year  had  been  869,800,  oat  of  the  hense  35,342,  total 
eipenditere  683,696/.    On  the  fiivt  Saturday  of  January, 
1657,  in  the  163  onioiu  of  Ireland,  there  were  55,1S3  per- 
suii  FeedviDg  in-door  relief,  and  911  oat-door  xdie^  showing 
a  total  decrcue  of  16,989  penoat— 23-3  pereenLf--liDm  the 
Betnm  of  the  same  date  in  1656.   Leas  than  a  third  of  tin 
workhouae  accommodation  was  in  nae,  prorision  having  been 
made  for  199,667,  which  is  itself  a  redaction  of  the  provision 
for  previous  years.    The  poer-rate  collected  in  the  year 
endiag  September  89, 1856,  amoaoted  to  723,797^,  of  which 
76,160/.  were  expended  for  Poor  Law  porposes,  being  «  de- 
crease on  the  preceding  vear  of  109,U9w.    For  medical 
charities  89,699(.  were  paid,  and  4436^  on  account  of  annai- 
ties.   In  the  week  enaiog  Saturday,  January  8,  1857,  the 
amonntof  out-relief  paid  throughout  Irslaud  was  44^  j  in  the 
year  ending  Sept.  39,  1656,  it  was  21982.,  while  emigration 
expenses  amounted  to  41702. 

In  Scotland  there  had  been  no  ^ective  legal  provision 
for  the  pofflT.   As  early  aa  1579  power  was  given  to  magis- 
tntea  in  burghs  andi&sUces  in  the  conntiryj  a  power  aftenraida 
transferred  to  the  heritors  and  kirk  ^esnons  of  parishes,  to 
aaeeas  the  parish  for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  bnt  no  isscii 
ment  was  made  under  this  act  for  a  eaptury  after  ita  paanng, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  in  some  few  parishn  it  was 
confined  to  them  alone.    Other  acts  were  passed  for  pre- 
Tentiog  begging,  for  providing  houses  of  correction  for  vagrants, 
for  compelling  each  parish  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  and  for 
providii^  work  for  the  able-bodied.   BuL  as  a  general 
practice,  the  wants  of  the  infirm,  sick,  and  impotent  poor 
were  relieved  by  the  voluntary  contributions  received  at  the 
kirk,  and  distributed  by  the  kirk  sessions,  nsoally  in  the 
form  of  assistance  to  tbe  relatives  or  connections  of  the  des- 
titute persons, who  undertook  their  support.   This  ^tem 
did  not  work  badly  in  eoantiy  districts,  eiccept  in  periods  of 
extiaDia  and  general  distrBSi,   pat  when,  by  the  extension 
of  mannfactam  and  commooe,  the  towns  iqcreaied  largely 
inaize,  and  an  influx  of  stimngen  took  place  to  them,  the 
necessity  of  a  more  perfe<A  mtea  was  vwy  shortly  felt 
Thie  had  been  experienced  in  Olaigow,  Paisley,  and  Ihindee 
on  varioos  occasions,  but  temporary  expedients  and  increased 
voluntaiy  contributions  had  been  the  only  resort.   In  1840, 
1841,  and  1843,  however,  the  distress  in  Paialey  could  not 
be  thus  relieved,  although  it  had  been  in  less  severe  trials  in 
1S19, 1827,  and  1637.    At  the  census  of  1641  the  popula- 
tion of  Paisley  amounted  to  48,416 ;  in  Jaaaaiy,  1842,  tbe 
number  of  peraons  depending  on  the  relief  fund  was  12,703, 
and  in  the  following  June  it  was  still  10,417.   The  inhabit- 
ants at  a  public  meeting,  agreed  to  a  voluntary  assessment  of 
15  per  cent,  on  their  parochial  rating,  and  this  produced 
574?.,  oiUy  473  of  the  rnte-payen  eontribatii^.  Kxtraneoas 
aid  was  songht,  and  lulwcnptiona  to  the  amount  0}  25,0002. 
were  obt^ned,  a  tziltitu  alleviation  of  a  saffeiiag  that  the 
re)  ief  committee  deseiibed  as  frightfiil.   Tbe  law  £ad  the 
practice  hud  always  been  in  Scotland  to  refuse  relief  to  able- 
bodied  adults,  conseqaeotly  the  unfortunate  artisan,  deprived 
of  bis  employmeut  by  the  copimeroiai  difficulties  occurring 
between  1836  and  1843,  was  not  considered  aa  belonging  to 
the  class  receiving  relief  horn  the  kirk  sessions.  The 
number  of  this  class  daring  the  year  ending  Jane  1842  had 
been  700,  and  the  expenditure  on  them  aad  been  36822., 
neither  tiie  iiamber  nor  the  amount  varying  much  from  the 
jsaal  average. 

la  1843  a  goveranieat  eommisuon  was  appointed  to  in- 
luire  into  the  itata  of  paaperism  aud  the  mode  of  managing 
he'pooT  io  Scotland.  They  reported  that  the  parishes  in 
aost  large  towns  had  been  forced  to  resort  to  assessment,  bnt 
hat  it  was  generally  dieliked,  and  that  the  modes  of  assese- 
nent  wwa  so  various  in  difierent  plaeea  that  it  was  difficult 
o  make  one  that  shoold  b«  itiictlj  l^gaL  Hen  and  there 


thqr  fnmd  a  poor-house  of  very  inadetjnats  acoommodation, 
and  the  system  was  almost  nniformly  one  of  outMloor  rehef. 
The  report  recoo^mended  a  legiilatlve  enactment  fbr  a  renhu: 
system  of  poor-laws,  and  aecwdingly  in  184A  the  8  ft  B  Vict 
c.  83  was  passed.  Itconttitoted  paroehial  bourdi  of  manage* 
ment  elected  by  the  i«te-payers,  a  beard  of  anpervlsion; 

Save  the  power  of  levying  assessments  [  the  option  of  cam- 
ming panahes  for  the  erection  of  poor-hoasss ;  made  a  mors 
certain  prevision  for  relief  of  tbe  lunatic,  easnal,  and  «n- 
settled  poor,  for  medical  relief,  and  for  purposes  of  edneatien ; 
hat  it  still  leaves  the  able-bodied  adnlt  without  a  legal  claim 
on  parochial  assistanee.  Each  parish  is  allowed  to  decide 
whether  the  requisite  aom  for  the  relief  of  tbe  pom-  shall  be 
taised  by  voluntary  eontribotion  or  assessment,  and  if  by 
assaMment,  how  certain  properties  shall  be  claaaed ;  bvt 
having  qnce  dacided  in  favour  of  assessraeat,  they  cannot 
retract  sack  deciaion  without  the  consent  of  the  board 
anperrision.  The  vohmtaiy  aystem  had  been  the  custom, 
and  out  of  8S0  parisbai  in  Beoiland,  only  330  were  legally 
assessed  in  1643-43;  thesa  ban  been  giadaally  incmuad, 
that  now  (1858)  there  are  but  few  in  whish  a  legal  assets- 
ment  has  not  taken  place.  Although  the  Act  was  brought 
into  immediate  operation,  it  was  some  time  befbre  the  registen 
and  accounts  could  be  rednead  into  proper  forma.  Officeii 
and  injectors  were  aHke  inexperieBoed.  fiat  aeeerding  to 
the  best  returns  the  commianioners  eotdd  obtain  from  the 
seveml  parishes,  the  expenditure  fbr  the  year  ending  Febru- 
ary 1, 1845,  was  358,8152.  From  the  returns  made  iu  164S 
it  appeared  that  from  all  sources  there  was  rrised  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1836  the  sum  of  171,0432.,  and  318,4612: 
in  1841 ;  the  amount  having  gradually  incrMsed  in  eveiy 
intervening  year.  The  num^r  of  poor  in  those  yean  is  not 
stated,  but  u  Febnary  1, 1B4C,  thme  wore  63,070  on  the 
poor  toll.  In  tbe  year  endiag  Fetvaary  1, 16^  there  had 
boon  imsod  dOOfiU^,  of  which  SM^SI.  warn  expended  ia 
poor  reliel  In  the  aatamii  of  1646  the  potato  rot  visited 
Scotland,  and  i^ain  in  1847,  creating  a  vast  amount  of  die- 
tress,  particularly  in  the  Weateni  Ifigblands  and  Idands  of 
Scotland.  Government  aid  was  offered,  and  poor-honses  and 
medical  relief  were  strongly  recommended,  and  in  most 
instancy  adi^tod,  particularly  that  of  medical  nlief .  For  the 
few  following  years  we  pnsent  the  prognwa  ia  the  1 
table.   The  years  end  on  the  14th  of  May. 


1847 
1846 
1848 

1850 
}851 
1852 
1853 


Begi  stared 

poor. 

Cunal 

poor. 

relltf. 

PaorkoBt* 

£ 

336,515 
401,886 
417,46t 
414.680 

404,219 
401.954 
411,135 

£ 

M,340 
53,a84 
fiU70 
31,557 
25,918 
25,987 
24.114 

£ 

12,670 
80,340 
83,011 
36,574 
20,31 1 
21,436 
21,737 

£ 

10,871 

14,776 

42.815  ' 

21,576 

21,186 

21,645 

48^181 
47,758 
60.894 
65,837 
68,930 
65,30& 
65,821 

£ 

438,915 
544.884 
677,044 
581,568 

535,868 
444,552 

Durii^  these  years  the  highest  number  of  the  poor  on  the 
register  was  82,357  in  1849,  tbe  lowest  69,438  in  1846  j  the 
greatest  namber  of  casual  poor  relieved  was  126,664  in  1848, 
the  lowest  46,031  in  1652.    The  number  of  insane  or  fatuou 

Soor  average  about  3500 ;  and  the  number  of  orphans  ot 
eserted  children  have  increased  from  4794  in  1647  to  8388 
in  1853.  The  figures  for  the  succeeding  years  vary  UtUe  io 
their  detail^  ahowing  chiefly  an  increase  as  the  system 
extends,  and  we  theruore  give  only  tbe  latest  pnbUshod.  in 
the  year  ending  May  1^  1857,  the  total  amoent  expenW 
in  poor-Uw  leUef  was  629,3462.,  including  27,877£  on  baild- 
ings,  on  medical  relief  6M&3I.,  on  Uw  cEai^  S7,8772L,  aad 
ou  management,  73991.  The  number  of  registered  poor  who 
received  relief  in  the  year  ending  May  1 4, 1857,  was  88,^:^ 
a  decrease  of  10,740  from  the  previous  year  j  and  the  cassM 
poor  receiving  relief  amounted  to  36,645.  Urn  nwnher  of 
poor-houses  in  1856  numbered  30,  belonging  to  120  pariihfe^ 
either  singly  or  in  combioation,  affording  acotnomodaUon  fot 
10,443  inmates,  and  16  others  were  in  oobi«  erecUoo, 
The  number  of  roistered  poor  on  the  14Ui  of  May,  1357 
w»s  69,217.  (HHtoiy  ^  (A«  Port  Xon.  BmSirQ^or^ 
NiekoUs.) 
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F0BP0X8K,«F0BFESSE.  [Whalbs.] 

FORT  HOPE.  rCANAU,  S.  i] 

FORT  LINCOLN.   [South  Aubtulia,  S.  1.1 

PORT  NATAL.  [Natai,  ^.  2.} 

PORT  PHILLIP.  [VicTOBiA,  &  a.J 

PORTER,  ANNA  MARIA,  bora  at  Darham  abont  1761, 
was  the  jouigest  child  of  a  family  all  of  whom  attained  con- 
siderable celebrity.  Her  eldest  brother  was  an  eminent phy- 
udan  at  Bristol ;  another  brother  was  Sir  R.  K.  Porter ;  and 
her  ^dtBt  eister  vas  Jane,  the  snbject  of  the  following 
notice.  When  only  a  few  months  old  her  father  died,  ana 
the  mother,  for  the  sake  of  edacating  her  children  ecooomi- 
ailly,  removed  to  EdiDborgh.  Anna  Maria  was  the  most 
preeocioQB ;  and  as  &  lively  and  intelligent  duld  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ihm  a  youth,  who  de- 
lighted in  relating  talei  to  her,  and  this  piwably  led  to  her 
own  early  attempts  in  the  tame  line.  While  still  almost  a 
chOd  she  had  written  '  Artless  Tales  *  in  two  Tolmnes,  which 
•wen  issned  in  1793  and  1795,  of  which  she  afterwards  re- 
gretted the  pablication.  Her  mother  had  before  this  time 
removed  witn  her  family  to  London,  and  snbseqnenUy,  with 
her  sister  Jane,  tbey  settled  first  at  Thames  Ditton,  and 
finally  at  Esher.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1831, 
while  travelling  in  hopes  of  restoring  her  delicate  health,  she 
was  attacked  by  typhus  fever,  and  aied  on  Jane  SI,  1833,  at 
the  seat  of  Mn.  Colonel  Booth,  Montpelier,  near  Bristol. 
Besides  many  contribations  to  periodical  works,  she  had  pab- 
lished  nameroos  novels,  among  which  *  The  Hungarian 
Brothers/  '  Don  Sebastian,* '  The  Recluse  of  Norway,' '  The 
Village  of  Mariendorpt,*  '  The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen/  and 
'  The  Knight  of  St  John,*  enjoyed  and  retain  eonsimrable 
p(^nlarify.  They  belong,  more  or  less,  to  the  due  of  his- 
toncal  novels,  and  show  skill  in  the  mattaaement  of  the 
atoiy,  and  some  discriminatirai  of  ehaiaeter ;  l>ut  hm  heroes 
and  heroines  too  often  possess  a  snpeihrnnan  excellence  that 
becomes  palling.  '  Tales  of  Pity,'  were  snblished  anony- 
monsly,  and  are  intended  to  incnlcate  kindness  to  animau. 
In 'The  Barony' she  has  developed  her  religioos  feelings. 
.She  also  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  *  Ballad  Romances 
and  other  Poems,'  in  1811,  of  no  great  value. 

PORT£R,  JANE,  the  elder  sister  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1776,  Her  life  followed  that  of  her  sister,  with 
whom  and  her  mother  she  constantly  resided  till  their 
deaths.  She  then,  as  she  described  herself,  "  became  a  wan- 
derer," living  with  one  or  other  of  her  Mends  till,  in  1842, 
ahe  went  with  her  brother  to  St.  Petersbnig.  On  hia  death 
she  retomed  to  England,  and  resided  with  her  eldest 
brother,  the  ^yncian  at  Bristol,  where  die  ^ed  May,  24, 
1800.  Miss  Jane  Porter  did  not  adventure  into  the  field  of 
literature  so  early  as  her  sister,  and  in  some  respects  came 
better  prepared,  bat  she  has  the  same  fanltintbe  unmitigated 
excellence  or  depravity  of  her  characters.  Still,  in  many  of 
her  characters  tnere  is  a  firmer  delineation,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  greater  knowledge,  though  not  very  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  of  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  she  treats. 
Her  first  work  was  '  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,'  published  in 
1603,  which  was  extremely  popular,  and  procured  for  her 
the  admission  as  a  canonesa  into  the  Teutonic  order  of  St. 
Joachim,  and  a  complimentary  letter  from  Kosciusko.  In 
1809  she  published  the  'Scottish  Chiefs,'  a  romance  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  in  which  there  is  condderable  vigonrof 
dcaeription,  some  character,  but  a  total  misconception  of  the 
condition  of  the  time.  Wallace  and  Bmee  are  depicted  as 
litde  lesB  Uian  demigods.  To  these  followed  the  ^Pastor's 
Fireside '  and  '  Duke  Christian  of  Luneborah,*  the  latter  sidd 
to  have  been  suggested  by  George  the  Fourth.  She  next 
joined  with  ber  sister  in  *  Tales  round  a  Winter's  Hearth,' 
and  these  were  sncceeded  hj  *  The  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps,* 
founded  on  a  London  tradition  connected  with  the  spot  where 
now  stands  University  College  and  Hospital,  and  which  was 
almost  immediately  dramatised.  After  a  considerable  inter- 
val, daring  which  she  contributed  largely  to  periodical  works, 
among  other  things  a  biocrapby  of  Colonel  Denham,  the 
African  traveller,  in  Uie  *  NaTal  and  Military  Journal,'  she 
Mblished  anonymously  in  1831  'Sir  Edward  Seaward's 
l>iary,*  io  which  she  so  successfully  imitated  the  style  and 
adhered  ao  closely  to  the  manners  and  bistoiy  of  the  period, 
that  it  wu  for  a  ecmsideiable  time  donbted  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  ficUm.   This  was  her  last  woric. 

PORTER,  GEORGE  RICHARDSON,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1792.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  school, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  lUcndo  CsmiW,  and  sab- 
•tqnently  married  the  sister  of  David  Ricardo.  Hia  &ther, 


amenhant  in  London,  den^ied  him  Cm' Us  own  {iDbv.ii«, 
and  he  became  a  sogar-bruer.  He  was  ntSBcesafnl  ia 
trade ;  but  his  commercial  knowledge  was  msds  sniUblt 
for  literary  ejects.  In  1830  he  published  a  work, '  Oa  tk 
Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-Cane.*  A  paper  on  <  LU«  kma- 
ance'  vras  published  in  the  '  Compamon  to  the  Afansiae  ftc 
1831.'  In  the  same  year  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Oiifin,  Pn- 
gresdve  Improvement,  and  Present  State  of  the  Klk  Hun- 
facture,'  was  issued  in  a  volnme  of  Lardner's '  Cshinet  Cydt- 
PEsdia,*  for  which  series,  in  1842,  he  wrote  a  similar  tnatni 
*  On  Uie  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass.'  Hit  pipe 
in  the  '  Compamon  to  the  Almanac,'  of  which  Mr.  Cbirln 
Knight  was  the  projector  and  editor,  led  to  Hr.  PortiA 
official  appdntment  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  an  utidi 
in  the  'Gentleman's  Magasine,'  for  Ootober  1S52,  the  d^ 
Gumstance  is  thos  conaetly  stated : — ^  iSx.  Kni^  sa 
written  to  by  the  late  Lord  AneUand,  then  picndentcftk 
Board  of  Trade,  requesting  ibst  he  would  wait  oi  tbt 
minister  at  his*  office  at  his  earliest  convenience,  isd  w 
asked  at  tiie  interview  whether  he  would  undMtake  OiUi 
of  airanging  and  digesting  for  the  board  the  mass  of  isfoni- 
tion  contained  in  blue  bwks  and  parliamaitaryretiinu;ii 
short,  if  he  would  do  for  the  Board  oF  Trade  wbit  Vi. 
Porter  has  since  done  so  well,  and  what  Mr.  Fonbluqe 
continues  to  do  for  the  same  office,  with  the  same  acnnn 
and  success.  Mr.  Knight  hesitated.  The  ertp^mt, 
should  he  accept  it,  most  necessarily  interfere  in  i  pts. 
measure  vrith  his  bnnness  as  a  pnbliuier.  In  this  dileimii, 
he  consulted  a  distinguished  friend,  and  by  that  frioui  n 
advised  to  wait  on  Lord  Auckland,  and  deeliue  the  cffice, 
This  he  did ;  and  at  Lord  Auckland^  nqueit,  he  ami 
Mr.  Porter,  to  whom  the  office  waa  given:*' 

The  first  apptnntment  of  Hr.  Porter  at  the  Bwd  c 
Trade  took  place  in  183S.  It  was  an  experimental  a^.- 
ment  at  a  small  salary.  When  the  statisUcal  derartmcBf: 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  fnlly  organised,  Mr.  Poiftr  n 
placed  at  its  head.  In  1840  be  waa  appointed  in  sddiBn 
senior  member  of  the  railway  department  of  the  bosid,  tha 
newly  constituted  to  meet  the  growing;  increase  of  mem 
in  that  direction.  His  able  reports,  wmdt  were  laid  buin 
parliament,  were  of  the  utmost  'nilue,  and  were  moptr.; 
appreciated  by  official  men  and  by  the  public.  For  i' 
labonrs  in  this  department  he  had  an  additional  alirra.' 
SOOl.  a-year.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  McGregor,  v  <* 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  ml,  U: 
Porter  waa  appointed  to  succeed  him,  at  the  salary  of  Iju*. 
a-year.  His  labonrs  in  sll  these  posiiiona  wm  iacnff:: 
and  successful  He  had  a  genins  for  taholating  th«  mr 
incongraons  materiaU,  and  he  foraied  the  model,  «luel>  ^ 
was  always  improving^of  the  returns  which  are  now  jenet- 
cally  issued  from  the  Board  of  Trade  with  so  mnch  xhs- 
tage  to  the  commerce  of  the  cpuntry.  But  bis  active  miii 
was  not  confined  to  bis  official  duties.  In  1833  hepnbli^ 
'The Tropical  Agriculturist.'  In  1834  he  exerted  him«: 
in  the  founding  of  the  Statistical  Society,  of  which  he 
for  a  considerable  time  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  ai  > 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hallam  in  1841,  he  was  choM 
treasurer.  To  the  '  Journal  *  of  the  Society  he  was  s  fmfttA 
contributor.  In  1836  he  poblished  '  The  Progreis  of  ^ 
Nation,  in  its  social  and  commercial  relations,  fim  ^ 
beginnine  <tf  the  Nineteenth  Centun  to  the  PtMent  Tiw. 
Seetionsl.  and  II.,  Population  and  Production.'  Sictiiv 
III.  and  IV.,  *  Interchange,  and  Revenue  and  Expeaditin 
followed  in  1638;  and  toe  woric  was  completed  is  3  nh. 
ISmo,  by  Sections  V.  to  VIII.,  including  *  Consanptiia 
Aocumuiation,  Moral  Progress,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Depfl- 
dencies.'  This  valuable  work  necessarily  admits  of  copitiiit 
correction  and  new  matter,  and  other  editions  were  imn 
each  in  a  large  8vo  voltmie,  in  1S47  and  16S1.  Tbe  misi « 
information  clearly  set  for^  in  this  work  presents  the 
and  most  complete  picture  of  the  progress  and  state  of  w 
country  for  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  On  the  esl&blia- 
ment  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancsnieat  a 
Science,  he  became  one  of  its  most  active  memb^,  slvtn 
attended  its  annual  meeting*,  and  usually  read  a  P'l'^JJ 
the  statistical  section.  Mr.  Porter  had  been  ever  a  firm  a» 
unwavering  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  froo-trade,  sad  > 
1849  he  published  a  tnmsUtion,  with  notes,  of  F.  Su^» 
'  Popular  FaUaeiea  r^arding  Geneial  Intmst^*  in 
In  the  same  Tear  he  wrote  the  Fifteenth  Seetioo  oMm 
'Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiiy,' edited  InrSirJ. 
F.  Herschel,  which  was  subsequently  pnUished  uone  n 
18fil.  In  IBfiO,  ia  conjunction  xrtth,Sfr.  Oewn  lM&  " 
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wnte  Ow  'Geoffnphyof  GratBdtaiii.  Ftet  I- England 
and  W«1m/  pobliihed  hj  the  Society  for  the  Diffanon  of 
Uscfnl  Kiuiwle^.  Tlui  was  Iiis  lut  anofficisl  Uboor. 
Sedentary  panmti  had  induced  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and 
the  iting  of  a  gnat  prodnced  inflammation  of  tbe  leg,  from 
the  eonseqaencee  of  which  he  died  on  September  3, 185C, 
at  Tonbridge  WeOa,  whitiier  he  had  gone  in  hopea  of  xelief. 

PORTSEA,  [POETMIOOTH.] 

PORTUGAL.  The  political  diviaionB  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Portogal,  with  the  ana  and  piipnlatioB  of  aadi,  an  aa  fol- 
lows 


AnelB 

84IUM  HIlM. 

inieU. 

Alcmtcjo       a  . 

[  Portalegre  . 
(Bej.       .  . 

2,382 
2  609 
4)991 

86,175 
88,617 
123,107 

9,983 

397,89» 

Algure     .      .  . 

Vm  •     *  • 

3,140 

148,851 

Bein 

DBinAlla  . 
BdnBtin  . 

.Doon     .  • 

(  OunU'       ,  . 

i  Pom 

<  Anin       •  . 

1.2B1 
3,128 
2,474 
1,087 
1,458 
1,327 

802,070 
206,736 
139,043 
369.583 
247,103 
361,856 

9,765 

1,536,890 

EntCG  Doonelliiidio 

r  Vuax  .       .  . 
1Bih»  . 

954 
1,086 

184,359 
297,969 

2,040 

483,326 

(  Uhh  .      .  . 
-JSutucn  ■ 
(litboB.      .  . 

1.312 
3,315 
3,G15 

140,114 
161,342 
423,705 

7,243 

735,161 

Tna  at  MoiUef  ■  ■ 

(  BngufB . 
jVitUReftl  .  . 

3,374 
1,648 

136,617 
184,779 

4,020 

811^96 

35,18$ 

8,487.025 

In  addition  to  tbe  above  political  diviuons,  each  of  the  nib- 
provinces  w  ^itricts  is  suDdivided  into  comareae  (or  iadi- 
ciary  diTiiiona),  eancelhoe  (or  communal  diviaiomi),  and  p»> 
riiihes.  The  total  number  of  cmnaicas  ii  111 ;  of  canceuba, 
379  ;  ofpariBbei,  3774. 

PORTUMNA,  Qalway,  Ireland,  a  mariiet-town and  tbe  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  aitiuted  at  the  head  of  Lough  Derg, 
in  53°  6'  N.  laU,  (C  12'  W.  long.,  41  mUee  E^.l!:.'from,aalway, 
and  94  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851 
waa  1M2,  besidee  147  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Fortomna 
Poor-Law  Union  eompriaea  15  electoral  diviaious,  with  an  area 
of  77,043  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  30,714 ;  in  1861 
of  19,731.  The  town  baa  been  much  im^Ted  by  the  in> 
cteaaed  trade  of  the  Kumwrn.  It  contains  the  paziah  chonA, 
a  Tian4^i«»  atnictnre  in  the  peritendienlar  style ;  a  laige 
Roman  CathoUe  ch»el;  a  dispensmy ;  Union  woiUoose; 
and  bridewell.  The  9iumon  ia  here  crossed  by  »  causeway 
and  wooden  bridge  630  feet  in  length.  Quarter  and  petty 
aescsions  are  held  in  the  town.  Saturday  is  the  market-day ; 
fain  are  held  six  times  a  year.  Portamna  Castl&  a  fine  b&. 
ronial  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Blarqob  of  ClanrieanU,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1626. 

POST  OFFICE.  In  the  'Penny  Cyclopedia,*  vol.  x?iii. 
p.  453,  there  was  prm  under  this  head  an  account  of  tbe 
Poflt'office  up  to  and  iaclnsiTa  of  the  improTemeots  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  All  that  remains  ia  to  notice 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  extension  of  tbe  advan- 
tagee  deiirad  from  ra^d  and  cheap  iatercommouication,  and 
a  few  figures  to  show  tho  enonnons  inereasa  which  has  takoi 
place.  In  1838,  as  stated  in  the  previoBa  article,  tha  total 
number  of  doeoments  transmitted  hv  post,  ineliidhig  franks, 
public  statntes,  and  newspi^ra  (<»  which  then  were 
44,000,000),  was  186,423,638.  In  1639  the  neir  systam  waa 
introdneedftnl  1840  was  the  fint  antiro  year  of  thepenigr 
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poctag^  bnt  then  letters  might  be  paid,  or  stamped,  or  were 

chatged  doaU»  In  that  year  191,931,365  of  letten  only 
puaed  through  tbe  post-offices  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  poetpoffice  had  been  1,649,068J1 
in  1839 ;  in  1840  it  only  amounted  to  495,514/.  In  1845 
the  number  of  letters  had  reached  389,161,811,  and  the 
revenue  760,588/.  The  number  of  letters  and  tbe  amount  of 
net  revenue  continued  to  increase  rwidly.  In  1848  the 
additional  advantage  was  given  of  a  book-poet,  by  which 
single  books  could  be  sent,  open  at  the  ends,  at  an  uniform 
rate  of  6d.  jwr  pound.  This  privilege  was  giadnally  extended 
to  the  British  Colonies.  In  1855  the  rate  of  postage  for 
printed  sheets  was  reduced  to  one  penny  for  a  quarter  of  a 
poond^TTOpaice  for  half  a  pound,  and  twopence  extra  for 
eadi  naetiott  above  half  a  ponnd;  bnt  ii  fonipence  or 
npwaids  were  paid,  the  packet  midu  contain  any  nnmbMritf 
shasts  written  or  printed,  except  that  the  writiqg  most  not 
be  of  the  natnre  itt  a  letter.  The  last  r^ulation  in  1857  ia 
that  the  fiaeket  may  contain,  in  evety  case,  any  number  of 
sheets,  written  or  nmted,  bnt  the  wntten  matter  mnst  not 
hoof  the  natnre  of  a  letter,  and  may  coaaist  of  bound  bodt^ 
or  maps  at  prints  on  rollers,  or  whatever  is  necesssiy  to  the 
safe  transmission  of  literary  or  artistic  matter,  auch  packet^ 
however,  not  to  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  depth,  or  widtih, 
and  all  must  be  <^ten  at  the  ends  or  udes.  Such  packets 
may  also  be  sent  to  all  the  British  Colonies  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  for  4  01.,  6d.  for  8  01.,  and  then  proceeding  at  tbe  rate  of 
6d.  for  every  H  or.,  or  portion  thereof,  except  to  Aacensim 
Island,  the  East  Indies,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Gold  Cout,  to  all  ol  which  the  rates  are  one-third 
nan,  and  the  wei^t  ia  restricted  to  three  ponnds.  By 
vazions  eonnntiona  tht  foreign  postage  of  letten  has  been 
materially  reduced,  in  aome  eases  60  per  cent,  and  in  oUma 
varying  from  17  to  SO  per  cent.  The  rates  to  all  the  British 
Colonies  were  in  1867  reduced  to  an  nnifwm  rate  <tf  6d.  per 
half  ounce,  nayable  in  advance. 

The  fonrta  annual  return  of  the  Poat-Office  for  1857  states 
that  the  total  number  of  letters  delivered  in  the  year  waa 
504.481,000,  of  which  410,003,000  were  in  England  and 
Wales,  48,806,000  in  Ireland,  and  51,618,000  in  ScoUaod. 
These  nnmbers  give  an  average,  in  England,  of  31  letters  for 
each  person  of  the  population  (in  London  it  amounts  to  43 
for  each),  in  Ireland  to  7  for  each,  and  in  Scotland  to  16  for 
each  person.  Tbe  number  of  newspapers  paasing  through 
the  Post-Office  was  71,000,000,  about  three-foorths  of  which 
bore  the  newspwer  stamp.  The  number  of  book-packets 
waa  about  BfiOOfiOO.  Thue  were  580,000  newm^ers,  and 
1,700,000  lettms  that  from  varioDa  causea  eomd  not  be 
delivered,  chiefly  from  illegiUe  or  wrmeons  directions.  The 
gross  revenue  was  8,926,858/. ;  the  coat  of  management 
1,780,815/. ;  the  net  revenue  l,388,837Jl  The  cost  of  ma^ 
nagement  indndea  the  following  items  :~-Salaries,  penritms, 
tec,  946,573/.  t  buildings,  39,367/. ;  conveyance  of  mails  by 
rulways,  420,U00f. ;  by  coaches,  carta,  &e.,  and  wages  of 
mail-guards,  165,000/. ;  by  nuil-packets  (when  paid  for 
by  the  Poat-Office)  and  private  ships,  13,898JL ;  for  manufac- 
ture of  poetage-stamps,  88,666/.;  miscellaneous,  inclading 
convqrance  of  mails  in  the  Colonies,  under  the  postal  direc- 
tion of  the  postmaster-general,  tbe  convejrance  of  the  mails 
through  Egypt,  clothing  for  letter«arriera  and  guards,  rents, 
taxea,  law  expenses,  Ac.,  109,678^ 

The  business  of  the  Moacw-order  Office  has  also  greatiy 
inereaasd ;  and,  while  it  am>rds  great  advantagea  to  the 
public  in  the  tiansmiswon  of  small  sums,  has  beeome  a  sDoree 
of  profit  to  tho  establidmoaL  In  1867  the  total  number  ol 
money-orders  issued  in  the  United  Kin^iom  was  6,389,708, 
to  the  amount  of  18,180,872/.,  an  increase  of  3^  per  cent 
over  1866.  Of  the  total  number  6,417,203  orders,  to  the 
amount  of  10,410,863^1,  were  issued  in  England ;  459,026, 
to  the  amount  of  818,637/.,  in  Ireland ;  and  612,874,  to  the 
amonnt  of  960,872^,  in  Scotland.  The  commission  gave  a 
profit,  after  deducting  expenaes,  in  En^and,  of  33,613/.,  and 
m  Scotland  of  1180J.;  inlrelandthsrawaaaloasof  618/.  The 
number  of  orders  gives  an  average  of  1  for  every  4  penona  in 
England,  for  eveiy  6  in  Sct^land,  and  for  every  14  in  Ire- 
land, Money-order  offiosa  have  also  been  eatabliahed  at 
Malta  and  Gibraltar. 

In  1655  soma  important  in^ravemmts  in  matters  of  detail 
were  introdnesd  with  gre^  success.  Country  letters  to 
London,  or  ^paaaing  through  London,  wore  either  sorted  at 
the  provinoal  offices  or  during  their  transmission,  and  this 
expedited  tin  morning  delivaiy  in  Lmdon  by  nearly  hour. 
FiUar  lattar-boxsa  wm  idao  ereetod  in  London}  Edinborefa, 
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Babliu ;  they  hvra  been  rinee  axtMidad  ta  neat  conri^nftblc 
places  in  tiie  United  Kingdom,  aod  of  these  there  are  now 
703.  London  wu  also  divided  into  10  di«tricl»,  each  having 
a  ^rict  head-office,  by  which  letten  potted  in  a  djatrict  for 
a  neighboaring  place,  are  sparad  the  Ioh  of  time  ucvrred 
trantnfniiT*  to  the  diief  omoe,  and  tfans  a  more  i^eedy  deli- 
wy  is  attained ;  and  tbii  diviiion  also  greatly  fscilitatei  the 
smting  of  inland  lettm ;  bat  to  effect  this  the  ioitial  letters 
of  East  Central,  West  Centnl,  North,  East,  Sooth,  West, 
North  East,  North  West,  South  East,  and  Sooth  West, 
most  be  ^stinetly  placed  at  the  eod  gf  the  direction  after 
*  London.'  A  book,  price  one  peony,  has  been  published, 
disttngalBhing  all  the  itraata  and  plaesa  within  the  di^mi 
districts. 

Nearlyevery  town  of  any  stie  throoghont  the  three  kingdoms 
has  at  least  two  deliveries  a  day  from  and  to  its  metropolis  and 
tlie  larger  provincial  towni.  In  1856  there  were  S8  sncfa  towns 
added  to  tde  list ;  for  instance,  in  18S8  Manchester  has  font 
nail  eommtuicatints  daily  with  London,  Binningham.  Old- 
liain,  ftmdford,  Ashton-ander-Lyne,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Wake- 
field, and  Cheetham ;  seven  with  Uveipool ;  and  five  with 
Leeds,  Stockport,  Rochdale,  and  Bolton  ;  twenty-nine  mails 
are  despatched  from,  and  the  same  nomber  received  at,  the 
Manehester  post  office  every  day.  In  1656  the  mails  within 
the  United  Kingdom  were  conveyed  daily  over  130,480  miles 
ef  w»y ;  of  this  30,172  miles  are  by  railway  at  an  average 
late  of  0^  a  mils  ;  38,007  by  coaches,  mail-carts,  4c.,  at 
an  average  of  2^  a  mile ;  63,433  by  carriers  on  foot,  at  an 
average  rate  of  l\d.  a  mile ;  and  S870  miles  1^  packets  and 
boats  between  different  places  in  the  Uaited  Kingdom,  at 
rates  varying  from  64.  ^d.  a  mile  to 

The  total  number  of  pereona  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Poe»-Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  38,731  on  December 
SI,  18fl7,  incladii^  1  postraaater-generu ;  fl  secretaries, 
■uiBtant  secretaries,  and  taeretsriea  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  ; 
16  aarveyoia ;  19  other  superior  <^een,  sneh  as  heads  of 
departDient*,  diief  deiks  in  the  Metropolitan  offices,  Ac. ; 
11,101  poatmastera ;  1610  clerks  (exclnsive  ftf  some  em- 
ployed tenpwarily)  I  S04  guards;  10,487  letter-carriers, 
nessen^TS,  tec. ;  8  marine  officers ;  Ififi  postmasters,  clerks, 
Ac.,  in  the  Colonies ;  and  61  agents  in  foreign  countrien. 
Of  this  number  about  8000  an  attadied  to  the  Lond<m  staff, 
and  (including  this  nnmbw)  aboat  3800  are  employed  in  the 
London  district. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  postmaster-general  for 
1866,  in  an  Appendix,  states  that  '*  in  no  part  of  the  United 
Kiiiffdom  has  more  been  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
by  uie  use  of  railways  for  carrying  mails  and  by  the  penny 
{mstage  tystem  than  in  Ireland."  In  1784  there  were  posts 
■U  oays  a  week  on  only  four  lines  of  road ;  letters  to  all 
other  places  being  eonvejred  only  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
Now  then  are  daily  posts  to  almost  avery  village,  and  bot 
one  important  town  that  has  not  two  daily  mails  both  with 
London  and  Dublin.  In  1784  the  whole  ozpoise  of  the 
office  in  Ireland  was  15,000^,  including  salaries  of  provincial 
pnstmssters  and  the  conveyance  of  mails.  Out  of  this,  5500/. 
imly  was  allottad  to  the  prorioces  ;  the  sum  now  (I8S6) 
dllotted  for  the  like  service  is  134,000^  divided  thus:— 
conveyance  of  mails  by  railways,  65,506^ ;  by  coaches  and 
ears,  27,168/. ;  by  foot-messengers,  10,334/. ;  and  salaries 
and  wages  paid  in  provincial  offices,  31,188^  In  1829  Uie 
cost  of  conveying  the  mail  by  mail-coaches  was  nearly  four 
times  the  average  rate  of  England  ;  this  excess  has  now  dis- 
appeared, and  in  1856  the  average  rate  per  mile  was  for 
England  2^,  for  Scotland  3i.,  and  for  IreUnd  id. 

The  same  JP>Pk,  psys  the  following  jnit  tribnto  to  tbt 
esertiona  of  Hr.  Bianconi  for  the  imi»oveneat  of  interoom- 
monication  in  Ireland,  particnlariy  in  refweneo  to  the 
transmission  of  letten  :— 

"  In  1816,  Mr.  Bianconi  lint  carried  hii  lfajeaty*s  mails  in 
Ireland ;  but  he  did  so  for  many  yean  withont  any  contract- 
He  commenced  in  the  coonty  Tipperary,  between  Cionmel 
and  Cahir;  and  he  then  made  £u  own  bargtin  with  the 
postmaster,  as  he  did  for  many  subseqnent  yean.  The 
postmaster  usually  retained  one  moiety  of  the  sum  allowed, 
as  his  own  perquisite,  and  Mr.  Bianconi  performed  the  work 
for  the  remainder.  What  Mr.  Bianconi  received  was  thus 
very  sniU  ;  and  he  onuld  not  and  would  not  therefore  run  at 
any  houn  ineoovonieut  to  his  passenger  traffic,  or  faster  than 
wu  enivenient  to  him.  From  1830,  when  the  English 
and  triah  offices  were  amalgamated  under  the  Doke  of 
fiichmond,  the  pobUc,  as  llr.  Bianeosii  aays,  got  some- 
thing Ilka  &ir  playi  and  ha  and  othait  wait  allovad 


to  carry  the  mails  bjr  direct  coDtrset  with  the  Pfst-OSa. 
From  that  time  till  184S  Mr.  Bianconi  toatitined  u 
increase  his  establishment ;  and  in  the  isttct  fear  lie  hi 
1,400  horses,  and  daily  covered  3,600  Bulm,  Ths  met 
of  railwajn  has,  however,  ao  grutly  iatetfend  ib 
traffic,  as  to  eipel  his  can  from  all  the  naia  hia.  Bot  Ht 
Bianconi  has  met  the  dianges  of  the  times  iaamoluciiim. 
He  has  always  been  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  nun  U 
horses,  cars,  and  men  to  any  district;  however  nmoU,  vtm 
any  chance  of  business  mi^t  show  itself;  snd  nov.iBUi 
winter  of  1866-57,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  that  ilitlnRik 
which  he  was  working  ten  years  since  has  been  oecopicd  tr 
railways,  he  still  daily  covers  2250  miles,  and  is  tbc  Dtt» 
of  about  1000  horses ;  working  in  the  foar  prDrinco,  fm 
the  town  of  Wexford  in  the  south-east,  to  the  momu  n  4 
Donegal  in  the  north>west  Mr.  Bianconi  has  done  iht  iua 
good  service.  By  birth  he  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  Iain, 
but  he  is  now  naturalised,  and  England,  ss  well  ai  Iiw; 
should  be  i«ady  to  acknowledge  his  merits.  U  mr  pertqi 
be  said  that  no  living  man  haa  worked  Mme  thsa  lie  kuk 
the  benefit  of  the  sister  Idngdom.** 

The  amount  of  postage  collected  at  dUhrsnt  tomiii- 
Unitad  Kingdom  (indoding  the  postage-stamps  add  bfAt 
Post-Office  and  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenne]  ^onw 
cnrioas  results.  London,  of  coarse,  throogh  which  jm 
nearly  one-half  of  the  toUl  correspondence  of  the  )sm^ 
attains  a  great  predoBiinauce,  the  amount  in  1667  bu; 
833,952/. ;  Liverpool,  with  255,000  inhabitants,  mtntiaa 
104,865/. ;  while  Manchester,  with  316,000  inhabitant*,  oil 
contribotes  80,765/. ;  and  Birmingham,  with  83S,U00  ab- 
bitants,  but  42.107^  Bristol,  with  about  100,000  inh^ta'J 
(including  Bedminster),  furnishes  31,264/. ;  and  Lscdi  ri 
172,000  inhabitants,  only  83,844/.;  and  Sheffield, 
]  35,000  inhabitaata,  no  more  than  16fi96l.  In  Inlisd  itr 
contribntions  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  siis  (tf 
towns  :—Dublio  contributes  60,391/.;  Beltsst,  liM'--- 
Cork,  11,916/. ;  and  Umeriek,  7115/.  In  Seotlsod:-££> 
burgh,  with  160,000  inhabitants,  eontribotes  59,1771;  1:^ 
Qlasgow,  with  368,000  inhabitant^  only  68,877iL  It  bl.' 
be  recollected,  however,  that  in  many  cases  some  tsws  » 
used  as  a  sort  of  depot,  from  whence  poatagMtamps  vtit 
tributed  over  a  wider  district  than  othen. 

POTATO,  SWEET.  [Batatas.] 

POTTINGER^  RIGHT  HON.  SIB  HENRY,  Bit:. 
G.C.E,  was  born  in  1789,  of  an  English  family  which  htdlift: 
long  settled  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  lifth  son  of  the  late  Hk: 
Curwen  Pottinger,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Fottinger,  county  D»n.>' 
Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Florida  Maitf.- 
the  same  coonty.  He  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  1601  Ala 
early  age  ha  attracted  the  attenti<m  of  the  civil  and  militv 
autfaorities  d  that  country  by  his  enoi;gy  and  adiaiaisinux 
capacity,  as  well  as  his  nmdj  store  of  Information  bsiniiji 
his  profession.  Rising  by  gradual  steps,  he  hecane  idb*' 
sivel^  judge  and  collector  at  Ahmednugger  in  the  bttae- 
political  resident  at  Cuteh,  and  prandent  of  the  K^tKt 
Scinde.  For  his  services  in  those  oapainties  he  was  m*i'- 
a  baronetcy,  when  General  Keane  was  rewarded  witti  a  ftcv 
after  the  Afghanistan  campaign  in  1839.  He  bad  ku^-: 
returned  to  England  when  war  broke  out  between  Eiif;^' 
and  China  on  account  of  difierences  relating  to  the  opt^ 
trade.  In  this  emergency  he  was  sent  out  to  China  u 
bassador  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  ani  •■ 
perintendent  of  the  British  trade  in  that  country  ;  and  ■o'^' 
two-fold  capacity  he  took  very  decisive  measures.  Htrj; 
warned  the  British  residents  against  the  perfidy  of  Cinv 
officials,  he  procoeded  to  concert  his  meamres  with  Adan. 
Sir  W.  Parker,  the  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Aiv* 
The  a&et  of  Uiti  step  was  to  throw  open  to  English 
a  commerce  with  upwards  of  300,000,000  natives,  and  * 
tarma  of  the  treaty  were  thought  to  be  such  as  to  aSxii 
guarantee  against  the  necessity  of  the  repetition  of  oSton^} 
measures.  For  these  services  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  wss  vaf 
a  Knight  Grand  Croas  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  andgovmA^ 
and  commander-in-cfaief  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  a*y'^4 
retomed  to  England  in  1844,  he  was  sworn  a  member  oi^ 
Privy  Council,  and  a  pension  of  1500/.  a  year  was  wulei  «e 
him  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  CommooiL  In  hf" 
again  sent  upon  active  service  as  successor  to  Sir  D'lO^ 
Maitland  in  the  governorship  of  the  Cape  of  Gooil  li(^  i  'f* 
office  he  held  until  the  September  of  the  followipg>csr,  vb^ 
ha  returned  to  India  aa  goremor  and  eonmander-u  coif*  i** 
the  preeideoey  of  Madias.  Ha  returned  to  EBglaod  la  Iti^ 
hanng  pmriondy  beea  taisad  to  the  local  rank  of  h»u^ 
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nenl  in  India.   Ha  died  at  MalU,  on  the  18th  af  Vateh 
■>66,  leaving  behind  him  the  repatattoo  of  an  able  and  aprlgbt 
Iminiitrator  of  public  affiiin,  lud  an  officer  who  had  toMoted 
vat  aervieei  to  nife  conntiy. 
POTTOK.  rBKDnaDraiRB.] 

PRADIER,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Oenera  in  Mar  179S. 

^hile  qnite  yoong  he  wai  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  In  the 
ndio  of  the  popolar  icalptor  Lemot.  Hie  first  public  suc- 
«s  was  gained  in  1618,  when,  throagh  a  technical  infor- 
ality,  hid  model  being  prononnced  nnqaalifiedto  compete 
r  the  first  prise  of  the  Academy,  an  extra  gold  medal  was 
rarded  to  him  for  its  annsaal  excellence.  The  best  year 
!  obtained  for  his  gronp  of  Philoctetes  Uie  first  prize,  and 
ith  it  the  privilege  of  proceeding  as  Academy  stndent  to 
ome.  In  that  city  he  remained  five  years,  and  prodaced 
iring  that  time  several  oririnal  works.  Although  he  is  said 
I  have  there  diligently  ttndied  the  antiqne  and  forined  hia 
vn  Mtylt  npon  it,  there  can  be  little  doabt  that  the  influence 
'  Canova  waa  much  more  powerfol,  and  that  the  softness, 
liah,  and  deganee,  ib^  Thin  that  eminent  scnlptor  waa  ao 
ilebrated,  were  vhat  Pradier  moat  aniionsiy  endeaTonted 
realiae ;  but  whilst  in  these  qoalities  he  at  the  least  rivalled 
inova,  he  went  far  beyond  him  In  that  tendency  to  the 
nsnons  and  the  Tolnptbona  which  was  no  leas  decidedly 
laracteriMie  of  the  ^eat  ItaHan.  The  conntr^men  of 
ndter  are  enthosiastie  in  their  admiration  of  his  node  forms 
I  "  delicatement  voloptnenses ; "  hot  to  a  colder  English 
itic  the  delicacy  often  seems  WBntiac,  and  while  he  cannot 
it  admire  the  exijaisite  modelling  of  the  form,  be  is  con- 
raioed  to  turn  with  regret  from  what  seems  the  perverse 
eretricionsoeas  of  the  sentiment 

From  his  retnrii  to  Fiance  in  I8l9  down  to  his  death, 
I.  Pradier  enjoyed  A  career  of  nnhroken  Parisian  popularity; 
id  daring  his  later  ^ears.  While  all  admitted  him  to  be  one 
'  the  most  aoeorapluhed,  hj  many  be  was  regarded  as  tiie 
-eateet  of  livhw  French  sctilptots.  Of  the  works  by  which 
B  aebiered  and  maintained  bis  b^  position  the  foDowing 
-e  Bome  of  the  more  eelebmted— ^e  utes  are  those  of  the 
■ars  in  which*  they  appeared  at  the  Ezpositioti: — *Bac- 
lante  and  Centaur,'  1819,  hoW  in  the  Musenm  at  Ronen*; 
rhe  Children  of  Niohe.'  1822  ;  •  Psyche,'  1824 : '  The  Three 
races,*  1831,  now  at  VeHailles ;  '  Venns  and  Love,'  1836  ; 
An  Odalisque,'  1841 ;  'Cassandra,'  1843 ; '  Phryne,'  164S, 
ell  known  in  this  eouatir  from  having  been  placed  in  the 
rest  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  'Sappho,'  1848,  a  favourite  subject 
ith  him — there  was  a  Statue  of  Sapphd  in  the  Exposition 
le  year  of  his  death;  'Spring,*  1849:  Hebes,  Amazons, 
andoras  (one  of  these  is  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria), 
atyr^  and  Bafecbsntes,  Vennaes  and  the  like,  make  up  the 
at  of  that  class  ef  subjects  ill  which  be  cbieny  exceUed, 
id  which  was  most  characteriatie  of  his  chiaeL  He  also 
rodaeed  a  large  nnmberof  rellgiotis  pieces,  and  many  of 
lem  of  considerable  sixe,  but  ont  of  Ftanee  tbsy  have  found 
w  admirers.  Among  these  are  a  colonel  flgnre  of  '  Christ 
1  the  Cross,'  eucbted  ftr  Prince  Bemidoff ;  a  *  Pietk'  exe- 
ited  in  1S47,and  now  at  Toulon ;  a  'Marriage  of  the  Virgm* 
•r  the  Madelaine,  fbnr  'Apostles,*  a  '  Virgin'  for  the  cathe- 
ral  of  A^cnott,  &C.  Of  pottrait-statues  he  sculptured 
aston  de  Foix,  Marshal  Soolt,  Oedenl  Damremoiit,  Yen- 
3me,  RouBseaa  (for  Oensva),  Jouffrby  (for  Besaa^on),  the 
•Qc  d'Orleans,  &e.  He  also  execnted  busts  of  Louis  XVII t., 
harles  X.,  and  other  persons  distingtiished  by  their  rank  or 
Krial  celebrity,  Amohg  fats  other  works  may  he  menttoned 
le  Tomb  of  Napoleon  1.,  some  fonhtains,  vaaes,  frc.  He 
kewise  modelled  holnetonk  small  statnes  Of  i  verf  meretri- 
ons  character. 

Pradier  was  made  a  CbeniU^  of  ihs  Leg(b&  of  Honodr  in 
In  18S7  he  wu  elected  Hettaber  the  Institute  on 
le  death  of  Lempt.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the 
fh  of  Jane  189S.  Then  are  two  or  three  em»  after 
Txdier  amodg  the  modem  sculptures  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
:  Sydenham. 

PBAED,  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH,  son  of  Mr.  Set- 
>ant  Praed,  was  bom  in  1802.  In  1820  a  monthly  maga- 
ne  appeared,  entitled  'The  Etonian.'  Oeorae  Canning, 
bile  at  Eton,  wrote  some  clever  essays  in  'The  Mlcroeosnj. 
enoell  and  tne  nephew  of  Canning  (ibe  present  Lord  8trat- 
trd  de  Redcliffo)  snbsequenUy  prodnced  '  The  Miniature.' 
heite  publications  were  regarded  as  exhibitions  of  youthful 
tleut,  were  admired  in  a  small  circle,  and  forgotten.  But 
The  Etonian '  aimfed  at  something  higher  than  school-boy 
laays ;  it  paid  xlight  regard  to  the  '  microcosm  *  4f  Eton, 
ad  presented  no  *  miniature*  of  its  scholastic  lif^ ;  it  gsva 


vivid  pictures  of  general  society;  it  was  bright  with  wit  and 
poetry,  with  fun  and  satire.  There  was  little  of  the  boyish 
about  it  but  the  freshness  of  boyhood.  The  principal  writer 
ID  '  The  Etonian*  was  WuUirop  Haekworth  Praed.  From 
Eton  he  went  to  Trinity  Oollwe,  Cjambridge.  His  career  at 
the  university  corresponded  with  tlw  expectations  that  had 
been  fomted  of  his  brilbant  talents.  In  1822  ha  was  a 
Browne's  Medallist  both  for  Oreek  ode  and  epigrams ;  in  1823, 
fot  Oreek  ode ;  iti  1824,  for  epigrams.  In  1823  he  obtained 
the  Chancellor's  prize  for  an  English  poem,  *  Australia ;  *  and 
in  1824  the  salne  prize  for  '  Athens/  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  speakers  in  the  Union — the  famous  Cambridge  De- 
hating  Society — ^his  most  formidable  rival  being  Thomas 
Babtngton  Macaalay.  'The  Etonian'  was  fannted  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  Knight,  tiien  editor  of  the  *  Windsor  News- 
paner,'  and  the  intimacy  that  consequently  arose  led  to  the 
publication  of  'Knighrs  Quarterly  Magsrine*  in  1823,  to 
whieb  Mr.  Praed  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Hia  poema  are  amongst  the  most  original 
in  onr  laotusge ;  their  wit  and  pathos  are  as  remarkable  as 
tbeit  fioiMed  elegance.  A  cdleetion  of  aotoe  of  then  poems 
was  pnbbshfed  at  New  Yorlc  in  1844,  but  it  is  hx  from  com- 
plete ;  and  those  who  dedre  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
metnory  of  one  of  the  most  nmarkable  writers  of  hia  time, 
regret  that  these  works,  so  often  announced,  should  be  so 
unaccountably  delayed. 

Mr.  Praed  took  his  degree  of  fi.A.  in  182fi.  In  18S9  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar ;  and  in  1630  and  1831  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  St.  Oermans.  In  the  earnest  and  protracted 
conflicts  that  preceded  the  pasring  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
took  a  decided  part  in  opposition  to  ^e  Reformers.  His 
speeches,  as  reported,  exhibit  a  readiness  of  debating  power 
rather  than  the  flashes  of  wit  which  were  expected  from  him. 
He  was  a  most  ardent  opposer  of  the  Whig  administration, 
though  we  can  trace  in  him  a  generosity  of  feeling  and  a 
hatred  ef  mere  party  calumnj,  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  nobilify  of  nis  nature.  In  the  election  of  1832  he 
uttioeeessfhllT  contested  St.  Ives ;  but  in  1830  be  was  re- 
turned to  Pariiament  for  Great  Tarmontb.  In  that  year  be 
married.  During  a  short  time  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control.  He  was  snbseqnently  member  for  Aylesbu^, 
was  Recorder  of  Barnstaple,  and  Deputy  High-Steward  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Had  Mr.  Praed's  life  been 
longer  spared,  there  can  be  Tittle  doubt  that  some  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  state  woold  have  been  within  his 
reach  ;  and  his  contributions  to  literature,  like  those  of  his 
friend  Macanlay,  might  have  carried  forward  the  promise  of 
his  youth  into  new  fields  of  excellence.  He  died  on  the  Ifitb 
of  July  1839,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

FRA8C0LITE.  tMiHSKALooT,  S.  I.] 

PRASILITE.  [MiNEaALooT,5.1.] 

PREROOATITE  COURT.  One  effect  of  the  tfansfor  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Court  of 
Probate  [PboIiatk,  Coust  or,  iS.  2],  is  that  the  doctrine  of  6cm 
twtabilia  lias  ceased  to  exist  This  court,  whose  jurisdiction 
arose  from  the  possession  of  bona  notdUlia  by  the  deceased 
person  In  two  dioceses,  has  consequently,  although  without 
formal  abollttoQ,  altogether  disappeared  from  onr  judicial 
system. 

PRESCOt.  [LAtJOASttlRB.] 

PRESCOTT.   [Camada,  S.  2.] 

PRICE,  REV.  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  disUnKnished 
Welsh  Scholars  of  his  age.  Was  bom  on  the  Snd  of  October 
1787,  at  Pencaerelin,  in  the  parish  of  Uanafan  Fawr,  near 
Builtb.  in  Brecknockshire.   Ifls  father,  the  Rev.  Rice  Price, 
had  originally  been  a  stonemason,  but  having  at  ^e  age  of 
serenteea  formed  an  attachment  to  Mary  Bower,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  clergymen,  bad  acquired  by 
incessant  diligence  and  frugality  the  meaua  of  attending  the 
college-Bebool  at  Brecknock  and  finally  obtained  ordination 
from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  and  in  17S4  the  hand  he 
songht,  after  a  courtsliip  of  twenty  years.   He  was  so  for- 
tunate as  afterwards  to  be  presented  to  three  livings,  but  hia 
income,  like  that  of  some  other  Welsh  pluralist*,  was  never 
believed  to  exceed  fifty  pounds  a  year.   He  hw  two  sons, 
both  of  whom  were  brought  np  to  the  chnich ;  the  elder 
taking  hi*  degree  at  Oxford,  while  the  second,  Thomas,  wu 
obliged  to  finish  his  stadiea  at  Ihe  college  of  Brecknock. 
Welsh  was  the  language  the  two  boys  heard  constantly  tn. 
the  family,  English  they  acquired  at  their  second  •eh-'ol,  tli« 
elemenU  of  Latin  and  Oreek  were  learned  subeequently,  »»i 
from  some  French  officers,  who  were  prisonec*  of 
Bredcnock,  Tbimas  acquired  an  exedlent  kno  ' 
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French.  In  1812  lie  raceiTed  htdy  orders,  and  in  1826,  after 
perfonning  for  thirtaen  yean  the  duties  of  Taiiooa  cnraciei 
near  Cricluiowel,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Cwmdn. 
This  wu  hia  last  preferment  -The  rest  of  nis  life  ,was 
passed  in  hia  profeaaiDnal  labonn,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
volantaiT  po^aita.  Mr.  Price  carved  in  wood,  modelled  in 
wax  ana  cork,  etched  with  some  skill,  coold  play  on  the 
Wdsh  hsTfi  by  ear,  and  had  tha  honour  of  yamaAag  a  haip 
from  hia  own  deqgn  to  the  Qaeen  at  Bnckingham  FSlaoa  in 
1643.  He  made  a  great  nomber  of  dxawiiwi,  acme  of  whidi 
were  •□graved  aa  early  aa  1809^  in  hia  mend  llieophilna 
Jones's  *  History  of  Brecknockshire.*  He  waa  a  great  pro- 
moter of  the  Eisteddfods,  or  meetings  for  the  cnluvation  of 
Welsh  poeiiy,  literature,  and  music,  and  freqaently  bore  off 
the  priies.  He  waa  looked  np  to  by  most  of  his  eonnttymen 
with  enthnsiaatic  admiration  as  an  accomplished  champion 
of  hia  conntry'i  language  and  literature.  His  health  b^gan 
fo  foil  somewhat  early,  and  he  died  at  Cwmdn  on  the  7Ui  of 
November  1848. 

The  best  of  his  English  works  are  collected  in  the  '  Lite- 
rary Remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  with  a  Memoir  of 
bis  Life  by  Jane  Williams,  Ysgafell,*  2  vols,  6vo,  Llandovery, 
1854-65.  The  first  volume  contains  an  account  of  a '  Toor 
through  Brittany,'  made  in  the  summer  of  1829,  written  in  a 
live^  and  agreubla  style,  and  pecnliarly  inteiMting  as  con- 
taining the  obaervationa  of  one  ^miliar  with  the 
and  literature  of  Wales  on  the  kindred  language  jand  litera- 
ture of  Brittany.  '  An  Essay  on  the  Comparwve  Merits  of 
the  Remains  oi  Ancient  Literature  in  the  TVelsh,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic  Languages ; '  '  An  Essay  on  Uie  Inflnence  which  the 
Welsh  Traditions  have  had  on  the  Literature  of  Europe ; ' 
*  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Wales 
from  the  Ume  of  Grufiydd  ap  Cynan  and  Meilyr  (in  the 
eleventh  century)  to  that  of  Sir  Groffydd  Llwyd  and  Owilym 
Ddn '  (in  the  fourteenth),  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
first  volume.  The  aecond  is  entirely  occupied  vrith  Misa 
Willianu'e  memoir,  which  is  enlivened  with  some  interesting 
correspradence,  and  presents  the  fullest  picture  that  has  yet 
been  drawn  of  a  Welsh  litetaiy  life.  By  &r  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Friee*a  litetaiy  labonn  were  in  hia  native  lan- 
guage :  he  waa  a  eonirilnitor  to  fifteen  Welah  periodicals, 
for  one  or  the  other  of  which  he  made  it  a  role  to  write  an 
article  once  a  month,  and  nndw  such  a  varied  <ii  rignatures, 
that  it  woodd  now  be  impracticable  to  form  a  collection  of 
the  whole.  Hia  favourite  signature  however  vraa  *Cam- 
hoanawc  *  {'  Man  of  the  Snimy  Mound  *),  which  was  fami- 
liarly known  to  eveiy  mamzine-reader  in  Wales,  His  great 
work  in  Welsh  was  the  '  Hanea  Cymru  a  chenedl  y  Cymry 
6i  (^oesoedd  hyd  at  Farwolaeth  Llewelyn  ap  Gmfn'dd  * 
('  Histoty  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Nation  from  the  Early 
Ages  to  the  Death  of  Llewelyn  ap  Gm^dd  *),  when  the 
country  was  united  with  England.  It  waa  publi^d  in 
nambets,  eometimea  with  long  intervahc,  the  first  of  the 
fourteen  of  which  it  consisted  appearing  in  1836  and  the 
lost  in  1842,  the  whole  forming  a  volume  of  about  800  pages. 
It  haa  been  pnmooneed  by  competent  judges  the  beat  histoiy 
of  Walca  extant  in  any  language,  and  it  is  somewhat  tingnlar 
that  no  tranahrtion  naa  yet  appeared  in  EngUah.  The 
omission  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  justify  the  complaint 
which  Mr.  Price  was  accustomed  to  make  "  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  n^lect  of  Welsh  literature  and  total  ignorance  of 
British  History  prevailing  in  England,  and  the  consequent 
contempt  evinced  by  the  English  for  everything  relating  to 
Wales,  in  contradistinction  to  the  high  appreciation  of  Welsh 
literatnre  shown  on  the  Continent  especi^y  in  Germany, 
and  the  superior  knowledge  and  desire  for  infaimation 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  principality  by  German 
scholaiB." 

On  the  Bobject  of  hia  native  language  Mr.  Price  waa  so 
enthuaiaatic  that  hia  fMlinn  aometimes  ontrau  his  judgment. 
At  the  Eisteddfod  at  Welshpool  in  1824,  he  exdaims,  in 
an  oratioi  in  tjie  Wdah  language, "  We  are  told  our  langtuge 
cannot  last ;  bat  let  them  inform  na  what  language  will  last, 
and  we  will  instantly  adopt  it  Vl^en  we  are  chafed  and 
goaded  to  it — ^wben  we  are  taunted  with  the  extinction  of 
our  native  tongue— shall  vre  not  reply  t  ahall  we  not  say  that 
we  likewise  perceive  the  seeda  of  decay  in  the  Englidil 
Who  can  tell  but  that  when  the  preaent  Engliah  sleeps  with 
the  Latin,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman-French,  the  accents  of 
our  mountain  tongue  may  yet  rouse  some  remains  of  the 
Britons  to  patriotism  and  glory."  Most  Englishmen,  we 
believe,  who  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Pnglwh  language 
in  Wales,  have  aopported  tha  neanre  noton  the  ground  of 


its  Buppoaed  niperior  duration  in  the  fntdze,  bat  o(  iU  midtA 
Bupenor  usefulness  in  the  present 

A  notion  of  Mr.  Pricels,  to  which  he  qipcaii  to  hni 
attadied  eonaideiable  importance,  was,  after  anamviuciligf 
it  to  the  '  Atbensnm  *  and  the  '  Allgemeise  Zeitong,' 
the  subject  of  a  separate  publication,  'Ihe  OeognpUol 
Progresa  of  Empire  and  CiviUaatiai*  (Uandoveiy,  1847^^^ 
Every  one  is  bmiliar  with  the  idea  of  the  '  wistimd  p» 
Brsaa  of  empire,'  which  the  AmerieanaanaofoBdofat^ 
mm  Kahra  Bericelqr'a  fine  atanaaa ;  bnt  Ur.  Fries  Wm 
he  had  made  a  discoveiy,  "that  the  averags  rate  of  pnpu 
corresponda  with  that  of  the  retrogradatioo  of  tu  tfi- 
noctial  pointa,  which  is  60  seconds  and  a  fraction  in  ijot, 
or  a  degree  in  72  yean,  something  short  of  a  Britiib  t^'e, 
subject  to  puiodicu  retardations  and  aocderatioas."  "Tb 
focus,  or  pole,  waa  in  1847,"  aconding  to  his  8pecnhti», 
"located  m  uie  northern  portion  of  thia  ialano,  oeu 
Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  moving  in  the  direcUon  of  t)a 
Solway  Frith  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  a  year."  Ob  h 
whole,  Mr.  Price's  works  are  more  remarkable  Sm  vign, 
animation,  and  learning,  than  for  sound  judgment. 

PRICHARD,  JAl^  COWLES,  an  emuent  etluulip:, 
vraab(niiatBMiinHerefmdshireintheTearl786.  Htn 
edneatad  for  the  medical  pr^asaion,  and  took  hii 
MD.at  Edinburgh.  He  chose  for  the  nhiectofuiB- 
angnial  theua  the  physical  histoty  of  mmMiw.  HiiMHi 
to  have  determined  the  cnirent  of  hia  thoughts  tbnn^ 
life,  for  he  subsequently  became  distinguished  uoneatk 
most  laboriona  ethnol<^sta  of  hia  dav.  He  commeoctd  ih 
practice  of  hia  profession  at  Bristol, and  in  1810 wmi^ 
pointed  physician  to  the  Clifton  Diapensaiy  and  St,  Pite'i 
Hospital.  He  also  had  a  private  ^spensaiy,  to  wU^  k 
devoted  considerable  attention.  Although  much  owd 
vrith  hia  profeaaional  duties,  he  still  kept  the  sabjact^n 
inaugural  thesia  before  his  mind,  and  m  1813  he  pobliiiiii 
bia^  ^Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  MuUii' 
This  work,  which  was  originally  published  in  one  lim 
reached  a  second  edition  in  two  volumes  in  18S6,Bnd>ty 
edition  waa  finished  in  18M,  extending  to  five  Tolna 
From  tha  period  of  tha  fint  pdUicatiaa  ^  thiaworicitw 
the  first  nuk  ammgst  tfhwdo^eal  vo^a,  and  ihi 
edition  is  nndoohtadly  tha  moat  uipoitant.vntena&ni 
tiiat  haa  hitherto  a^eared  aptm  the  physical  hisUiy  of  aa 
Dr.  Prichard,  whilat  an  anatomiat  and  physiol<«ut,  va* 
of  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  stndy  of  philolo^ai 
meana  of  arriving  at  the  history  of  the  various  r"cei «  »*■ 
His  contributiona  to  ethnology  took  a  varied  of  fona  i: 
1632  he  read  an  elaborate  paper  to  the  British  Avooitia. 
then  assembled  in  Bristol,  '  On  the  Application  of  FkW 
logical  and  Physical  Researches  to  the  Hjstoiy  of  the  Hoai 
Species.'  In  1843  he  published  a  more  popular  tbiuk  i 
his  labonra  on  the  physical  histoiy  of  man  under  lb*  liti'^ 
'  The  Natural  Histcvy  of  Man.'  A  second  editiw  of  u> 
work  appeared  in  1646,  and  it  hu  bem  tiaoalated  i^t^ 
French  and  German  launana.  He  haa  likewiio  mitiB 
many papen and  minor wraSion the  aame  subject  Ulb 
twemh  volnnu  of  the  piocaedinn  of  the  Zoologial  Soetfr 
is  a  paper '  On  the  Crania  of  the  L^Iandeia  and  FialiHO' 
He  also  published  a  work  '  On  the  Eastern  Origin  of  w 
Celtic  Lugnage,*  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  leUu^ 
between  tl»  (^tio  language  ana  the  great  gnnp  of  b» 
Gennanie  langnagaa  danvw  from  the  east  AnotherM 
alao  anae  out  of  hia  etimoloipeal  reoeaicbes,  vdiich  n 
entitled  an  *  Analyaia  of  Egyptian  Mythology.* 

Although  thus  occumed  with  a  great  and  importsiit » 
partment  of  adence,  J>r.  Prichard  waa  not  inattenun  t> 
profeesional  atndiea  His  ethnolopcal  and  P^^ij^^ 
reading  naturally  led  him  to  contemplate  mia  P*?™"* 
tdcally,  and  we  find  him  addressing  snccMifoIlf " 

the  stndy  of  the  nemraa  sjratem,  and  the  nialli  ol^ 
deranged  eondititm  on  the  mind  d  man.  In  bo  ^ 
lished  a  work  on  'The  Dueasaa  of  the  Narvon  SnKa 
This  was  followed  by  a  'Treatise  on  Insanity.* 
work  he  diqilayed  great  power  in  analyaing  b>^^^^ 
moia,  and  speedily  became  racogniaed  ss  one  of  tw  ^ 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  mental  derangemeoL  n<J^ 
appointed  visiting  physician  to  the  Gloncestenhuv  1^*7 
Asylum.  He  subsequently  published  a  work 'OntbePiW' 
ent  Forms  of  Insamty  in  Relation  to  JutispradoMt- 
laboura  connected  with  insanity  led  to  hU  Z 
one  of  the  Commissionera  of  Luna^  in  184ft,  rl^g. 
occauon  he  removed  from  Bristol  to  London,  v*^*^^ 
tinned  tonvda  tiU  his  death.  Besides  the  woii> 
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BeDtioiied,  Dr.  Piiehaid  alargad  as  mmj  vluoli  he  reaA 
mftm  the  Philoiqiliieal  Bof^Bty  of  Briitol  into  a  vork 
ntitled'A  Review  of  the  DoetriDa  of  a  Vital  Principle.* 
I«  was  alio  an  extansiiro  emtribstm:  to  the '  Cyelopadia  of 
'racUcal  Medicine.*  He  waa  made  MJ).  of  Oxford  on  the 
ccasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellia^n  as 
hancellor  of  that  aniTeni^.  He  was  prendent  donng  one 
ession  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Soigical  Associatioa, 
ow  the  Bristol  Medical  Association.  He  was  president  of 
be  Ethnological  Societj,  and  pablished  an  anniversary 
ddress  dflUvered  before  that  society.  He  wai  a  Fellow  of 
!ie  Koyal  Society  oi  London,  and  of  many  other  scientific 
»cieties  in  this  eonntiy  and  on  the  Cratinent.  He  died  in 
■ondon,  December  32,  1648,  of  aa  attack  «i  riunnutiam 
Dmplicated  with  peijcarditis. 

PfilES3NtT2,  VINCENZ,  the  foonder  of  Hydropathy, 
r  Watei^Cnre  (Waiiariieilkoiide),  was  bom  on  the  4th  of 
■etober  1799,  at  Oiifienbarg,  in  Anitrian  fiilsda,  when  his 
ither  was  a  ftrmer.  Ha  meeived  only  a  small  amoont  of 
rdinary  edncation  at  the  town-sdiool  of  Frsiwaldan  i  for 
is  eld^  brother  having  died,  and  his  bther  beecww  Uind, 
B  was  obliged  at  an  early  aee  to  assist  his  mother  in  mani^ 
ig  and  working  the  fiurm.  He  ctaitinaed  in  thia  eoployraent 
iveral  years ;  bnt  one  day,  when  he  waa  taking  some  sacks 
I  barley  to  the  fields  for  sowing,  the  hone  became  restive, 
iized  Priessnitz  with  his  teeth,  threw  him  down,  and 
racging  the  loaded  cart  over  him,  huoke  two  of  hia  riba.  A 
ledicafman,  after  examining  him,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
te  injuries  snstained  were  so  great  that,  even  if  be  xeeo- 
sced,  he  would  be  a  cripple  for  lifis.  .  FiieianitK  |however, 
r  placing  his  body  in  a  certain  posititm,  which  allowed  him 
I  expand  his  chest  to  the  ntmost  extoit,  re^aced  hia  ribs, 
td  Iff  Uie  faeenseof  cold  water  ksmt  down  inflammatiwi  j  so 
lat  m  a  shnt  time  ha  waa  enatued  to  rstnm  to  Us  woric 
be  process  of  care  1^  oold  waten  ^Hudi  had  been  so  bene- 
nal  in  hia  own  ease,  waa  snceessnlly  need  in  other  eases  of 
iflammatory  disorder.  His  repntation  gradnally  extended ; 
}  stndied  medical  books,  formed  a  sort  of  system  of  madical 
eatment,  establidied  cold-water  baths  at  CMfenbe^,  and 
tout  the  year  1886  patients  began  to  lescat  to  him  from 
Btant  parla  of  OMmaay,  In  1889  his  svstem  may  be  said 
'  have  Deen  in  fall  operation,  and  from  the  first  of  Janiuu^ 

that  year  till  the  1st  of  Jannary  1844  the  number  of  his 
btients  had  amoonted  to  8673.  The  total  nnndwr  of  his 
itiento  in  1843  was  lOfiO,  and  the  number  of  both  sexea 
id  all  ages  generally  present  at  GiSienba^  was  abont  360; 
o  partide  of  medidne,  v^cteble  or  minaral,  no  tonic,  no 
tmnlan^  no  emetic^  no  pnrjptfiva,  waa  aver  administered  in 
ly  form  whatever.  No  bleedings  Uistering  or  leediing.was 
nployed.  Water  variously  ^^ia^  extmially  as  wall  as 
temally,  the  process  of  swelling,  frMh  tix,  out-door  exw- 
le,  plain  diet,  regulated  clothing,  early  hours,  and  eheerfol 
cietT,  eonstitnted  the  onl^  remedies.  This  system  con- 
lued  in  successful  operation  till  the  death  of  Priessnits, 
iidh  oceorred  on  the  SSth  of  November  18S1,  at  Orfifen- 
rg.  The  disease  of  which  he  died  is  stated  to  have  been 
opsy  on  the  chest.  Hydropathic  establishmants  are  now 
operation  in  various  piacea  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
B  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on 
B  continent  of  America. 

Priessnitz  did  not  writo  any  medical  work  himssl^  bnt 
Bonnta  of  his  system  have  been  published  in  Oeimaa  and 
igliah.  Captsin  R.  T.  COaridgB  in  1849  pnhlished  '  The 
ater-Cnre,  or  Hydrmathjr,  aa  piacrtiaed  by  Vincent  Priesa* 
ix,  at  Grmmbanb  Silaaia,  Arntria,*  8tc,  Lmdonj  and 
'.very  Han  his  own  Dootor:  tiw Cold  Water,  Tepid  Water, 
d  Friction  Care^  aa  applicsbla  to  avanr  Diiaaie  to  which 
B  Human  Frame  IS  subject,  and  alao  totnaCoie  <tf  Diasaasa 
Horses  and  Cattle,*  8vo,  LondoiL 

(Ftncoiu  PrtMmiU,  ehu  LebendeaehmStmff,  von  Dr. 
E.  M.  Selinger,  ISmo,  Vienna,  1862.) 
PRINCE'S  RISBOROUOH.  rBDaxmenuaHiaa,] 
PBINTING,  INVENTIONS  IN.  Since  our  account  of 
wper  and  Appl^;ath's  machine  for  printing  'The  Timea' 
wapaper  [Painmro  M&cBiin,  vol.  xix.  p.  18j,  a  number  of 
provements  have  been  introduced.  Steam  power  has  also 
»n  applied  to  flat  machines,  which  are  a  modification  of 
)  SturiMpe  preai,  in  which  the  table,  with  a  form  of  type 
each  eno,  moves  backward  and  Harward,  undv  the  platen, 
ticb  givee  the  impresnoi  to  one  fimn  while  the  other  ia 
ing  inked  by  the  rollen.  This  deecription  <tf  ^esa  waa 
a  time  supposed  to  be  best  adiqtod  for  the  finer  aorta  of 
9k-work;  but  the  prooav  ww  wy  nacih  dowar,  nd  tU 


bdief  lA  their  npaikrity  of  work  wu  not  onivenally  ad- 
mitted. Cylindneal  machines  were  frequently  used,  not 
onl^  nawi^i^nB,  iriiare^  rapidity  of  imxlnctkm  was  re- 
quired, but  for  bot^  containi^  engravings  on  wood,  when 
excellence  <rf  workmanship  was  demanded.  Several  of  theaa 
machines  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Dnivernl  Exhibition 
in  1860,  the  French  printers  having  devoted  much  attentifm 
to  the  improvement  of  cylindrical  machines.  In  his  report 
as  juryman  on  .'Class  XXVI^Dnwing  and  Uodelling, 
Letter-press  and  Copper-plato  Printing,  ud  Fhoti^phy ' 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  saya— "  In  the  Paris  ExhibiUtm  several 
machines,  offetiiw  the  advantage  of  more  perfect  inking,  and 
of  pnvMiting  ia  called  '  setting*ofF^  [that  is,  tiie  sheet 
beconing  blurred  by  the  moist  ink  bang  pressed  npon^ 
showed  that  the  attention  of  the  French  pnnters  had  been 
more  directed,  than  with  as,  to  the  practicability  of  pro- 
ducing the  finest  work  by  tlie  machine  instead  of  Inr  the 
hand-presB.  Soma  of  onr  artists^  who  have  vatdwd  tha 
dependanea  of  the  vrood^oigraver  on  tha  printer,  have  Imig 
been  of  opinion  that  the  equal  <memtion  of  the  qrlinder  ia 
superior  to  the  irr^nUr  force  of  the  hand-|mss.  Bat  tha 
hcMtds  of  onr  printing  establisfamente  have  generally  can* 
aidered  that  the  cylindrical  machine  was  only  calculated  to 
save  labour,  and  not  to  produce  fine  work.  Onr  maehina- 
maken  have,  therefore,  msde  various  labour-saving  maohinea 
npon  the  principle  of  flat-preasnra  ;  whidi,  as  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple  of  Uie  band-press,  at  which  the  moat  expentdve  work 
was  produced,  was  thon^t  to  be  the  only  principle  for  a  more 
perfiBct  machine.  The  French,  on  tbe  contranr,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  perfection  of  the  cylindneal  madiine, 
knowing  that  it  had  natural  advantages  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  flat-messure.  When  a  sheet  of  pwer  is  brouf^t 
into  contact  with  an  inked  sur&oe  itf  ^pei,  bafa^  laid 
flat  upon  that  sarJikce,  a  lar^  body  of  air  naa  to  be  expelled 
by  tbe  heavy  platen,  operating  at  once  upon  the  whole  sur^ 
fiwe.  The  eylindar,  on  the  contrary,  touches  the  type,  and 
prodncee  the  impression  on  the  p^ier,  line  by  Ime^  and 
there  is  no  atmos^wrie  reiutance  to  be  overcome.  Tha 
French  printns  have,  ther^ore,  sought  Uac  the  improvement 
of  the  cylindrical  machine.  The  single  cylinder^nachina 
of  M.  Dotartre  produces  work  which  cannot  be  excelled  by 
the  most  careM  operations  of  the  press.  It  piinte  only  on 
one  side  [the  process  having  to  be  repeated  to '  perfect  *  the 
sheet];  and  iuB  foxm  passes  under  a  double  est  of  inking- 
reUers,  at  each  end  of  tlw  tabl^  before  it  receivea  the  im- 
presuon.  In  thm  double-cylinder  machine  of  the  same  in- 
ventor, a  waste  sheet  of  p^wr  ia  interposed  ao  aa  to  prevMt 
setting-off;  and  thus  both  suleaof  tha  paper  nu^ba  printad 
at  once,  withont  leaving  that  bhirrad  imprsirian  of  one  aide 
which  so  cofflnmilydisfigaraaniBdiitta-printiDfr  TheFrendi 
printen  now  do  their  finaat  woric  br  tlM  OTHnarieal  'rwi^^^t, 
and  much  of  their  cmnmon  vrork  oy  thenand-press.**  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  average  work 
of  the  French  printen  ia  superior  to  that  of  the  Engush.  It 
attribntee  this,  {nrtly  to  the  better  quality  of  their  pqier, 
which  is  &rther  improved  by  being  paased  through  powerful 
rollers,  thus  creating  a  more  even  sur&oe,  partly  ojr  using 
dry  paper  instead  of  wet,  partiy  by  tha  uae  of  silk  instead 
ot  parchment  for  tymnans  in  Uieir  hand-presses  and  flat- 
pressure  madiines ;  ana  other  little  niceties,  the  resulta  of 
long  practice  baaed  upon  scientific  investi^on.  M.  Du* 
tartie  a  doQbla<iylinder  machine  has  been  intxodnoed  into 
England ;  and  a  patent  haa  been  taken  ont  for  an  improva- 
mut  in  tha  msnnfietan  of  pi^w>  by  which  the  neeesnty 
U  wattiag  it  to  enable  it  to  reouva  the  ink  will  be  removed  ; 
wo  beUm^  aa  br  as  thia  experiment  haa  bean  carried  out, 
that  it  has  been  snccesafnl. 

M.  Dutartra  also  exhibited  a  machine  for  printing  in  two 
colours— for  which  he  received  the  silver  medu ;  othere  vera 
exhibited  for  printing  nevnpapen,  but  their  npidity 
not  equal  to  oun  as  it  appean  from  the  report,  6000  ibec"* 
perfset  being  the  highest  number  stated,  but  several 
nious  adaptotiona  and  movementa  are  noticed  in  Mr.  faix- 
baim's  report. 

In  England,  however, the  demanda  of  the  new^^s  V^*-** 
had  not  been  met  by  even  aoch  improved  mi**'"^  »  ■"■T^* 
deecribed.   The '  Timea '  could  not  bo  produoed  safiei«o"y 
early  at  tiie  rate  of  fiOOO  or  600O  an  hour.  Mr.  Appl«i^*^ 
again  employed  lua  utventiTa  Escnlty  and  prodded  a  P*^^^^ 
ing-machme  on  the  vertical  cylindzual  muaa,  w*oA 
TOodnee,  im  one  ride,  froni  lO,000  to  l^OOO  copes  an 
With  two  audi  machinea  the  '  TioM'hM  has*  worima^^^ 

1848}  ud  it  bM  bean  mad  te  fte  P«teti<«  ^ 
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'  London  lUoBtratod  Newi,*  and  othtr  newipaperg  hAviog  a 
lai^  cireolatioD. 

In  thii  nacbina  a  central  dram  SOO  inchss  is  cireom- 
ftrence,  or  64  inches  In  diamatar,  tona  on  a  vartieal  azii. 
We  copy  the  followiu  daacription  frem  CL  Tonlinaon*! 
'Cyelopadla  of  Uaafnf  Arta 'and  Mann&etnng.*  "The 
inkin!(-uUe  and  tba  eolnmna  <tf  ^rpa  are  aaestad  to  tin  aor- 
fiufl  of  this  dram ;  tlie  eolomna  of  type  are  placed  Tertically, 
not  conforming  to  tiba  earra  of  the  drum.  Thia  ia  con- 
trired  to  the  following  mannar.  A  alab  of  iron  ia  carted 
dn  ita  nnder  aide,  bO  as  to  iit  the  la^e  cylinder,  while  its 
upper  anrface  is  fitted  into  facets,  or  flat  parts,  coirespond- 
iuB  in  width  and  number  to  the  width  and  nnmber  at  the 
colamnB  of  the  newspaper ;  between  each  column  there  li 
a  strip  of  steel,  with  a  thin  edge,  to  print  the  *  rale,'  the 
body  of  this  strip  being  wadge-ahaped,  so  aa  to  fill  np  tha 
angular  ipatie  left  between  ue  eolomna  of  the  t^pe,  and 
to  press  the  type  together  ridewajs,  or  in  tba  direction  of  the 
lines ;  tha  type  is  pressed  t<w»tber  in  the  other  direetioa  by 
meana  of  acrews,  and  ia  flnnly  held  together.  The  aarftea 
of  the  tjrpa  thu  fbrms  a  portion  of  a  polygon,  u  already 
Botioedi  and  the  r^Iarity  of  tha  impression  is  ohtainad  1^ 
pasting  slips  of  paper  on  the  paper  evlindor.  The  large 
centrudnim  is  surrounded  by  eight  cyliDders,  each  aboot 
•13  inches  in  diameter,  also  with  vertical  axes.  They  are 
covered  with  cloth,  and  upon  thein  the  paper  to  be  printed 
ia  carried  by  means  of  tapes.  Each  of  these  cylinders  ia 
80  connected  with  the  central  drum,  by  meana  of  toothed 
ifrheals,  that  the  anrface  of  each  must  uove  with  the  same 
.velocity  as  the  soriace  of  the  dram.  It  will  thoa  be  evident 
that  if  the  type  on  the  drum  be  inked,  and  each  of  the 
cyllfldera  be  properly  supplied  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  single 
nvolotion  of^  the  dram  will  canse  the  eight  cylinders  to  re- 
.Tolve  also,  and  prodnoe  an  Impression  on  one  side  of  each  of 
the  sheets  of  paper.  Bat  for  this  porposa,  it  is  neceaaary 
that  the  type  m  inked  eight  times  doriag  one  revolDtion  of 
Uia  dmn.  This  ia  accomplished  by  metna  of  mjht  sets  of 
inkins  rollers — one  for  each  paper  nlluder.  The  ink  ia 
bald  In  a  vertical  reservoir  (rappUad  fnm  above),  formed 
of  a  duetot^raller,  against  which  rests  tba  two  straight  edges* 
connected  at  the  back,  so  as  to  prerent  the  ink  ramiiog  oat. 
it  is  conveyed  from  the  duetor-roUai  by  one  of  the  inking 
rollers  in  the  following  manner  :~-As  the  inking-table  on  the 
revolving  dram  passes  the  doctor-roller,  it  receives  from  it 
a  coating  of  Ink,  and  then  coming  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  inking  rollers,  it  inlu  them,  the  tyfies  next  follow 
and  receive  from  the  inking  rollers  their  coatmg  of  ink,  and 
die  dram  still  revolving  bnnea  the  inked  tyne  into  contact 
with  the  paper  cylindera,  and  the  sheet  is  printed.  It  must 
not  be  fo^otttfn,  aa  one  of  the  diatingaishing  foatorea  of  this 
nachiiwj  that  uto  variou  ptoeesset  which  have  jost  been 
annmenUed  for  one  set  of  InUna  rollers,  and  one  papa- 
cylinder,  are  repeated  eight  times  for  every  ain|^  revofotion 
of  the  central  dtam,  ee  that  in  this  |wriod  eight  dieets  are 
printed,  and  tamed  oot  of  the  mariiine.  for  this  pnrpoae 
It  ia  necessary  to  supply  the  eight  cylinden  each  with  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Over  each  cylinder  is  a  sloping  desk,  upon 
vrbich  a  nnmber  of  sheets  of  white  paper  are  placed.  The 
layer-on  stands  by  the  side  of  this  desk,  and  pashea  forward 
the  paper  a  ^eet  at  a  time  towards  the  tape-fingers  of  Uie 
maonine.  These  tapes  seiie  it  and  draw  it  down  in  a  v«^ 
tical  direction,  between  b^ws,  in  the  ei^t  vertical  frames, 
until  ita  vertical  edees  eonaspond  with  the  |>osition  of  the 
form  of  type  on  the  dmro.  When  in  this  position  ita 
vertieal  motion  is  arrested  for  a  moment,  it  then  moves 
ItMuumtally,  and  ia  einied  towarda  the  |Kdntiiv  cylinder  br 
the  tapes.  Fksnng  round  this  cylinder  it  ia  instanuy  printed. 
U  ia  then  conveyed  horiaontally,  by  means  of  tspas,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  frame,  and  ia  mond  along  to  another  desk, 
where  tlw  takerniff  poUs  it  down.  As  soon  as  one  sheet  ia 
thoa  disposed  of,  accommodation  is  made  for  another  j  and 
aa  each  iaver-on  delivers  to  the  machine  two  ^eets  every 
five  secono^  sixteen  sheets  are  thas  printed  in  that  brief 
fp»ce,  and  this  ia  continaed  for  any  length  of  time,  snppos- 
inc^  no  accident  oeenrs,  sndt  as  a  sheet  going  ivrong,  in 
which  ease  it  is  the  dut^  of  the  taker-off  to  poll  a  bell-  i 
handle,  and  the  machine  is  instantly  stopped  by  the  engine-  j 
man.  Aa  the  fype-form  on  the  oentnl  dram  moves  at  the  ' 
of  70  inches  per  second,  and  the  paper  to  be  printed  ! 
mom  at  tha  same  rate,  if  by  any  anor  in  tha  deliveir  and  ; 
motion  of  B  sheet  of  paper  it  arrive  at  the  priating-cyundw  i 
l-70th  of  a  aaoond  too  man  or  too  lata,  the  lolatlvo  poution 
of  the  eolainna  on  one  aide  aa  cenvind  with  thoin  on  the 


other  nde  of  the  p^r  will  be  out  ctf  legiitsrlij  l-TOft^ 
70  inches,  viz.,  one  inch  ;  in  which  esse  tha  edge  of  ibi 
printed  matter  on  ona  aide  wiUbeaniachnesnrtotbct^ 
of  tiw  pi^er  than  on  the  otiier  ade.  ,  . . .  AU  Ihi  bjK-c 
haa  to  do  ia,  to  draw  forward  the  sheets  w  is  1I1171  to 
have  the  edge  of  one  ready  for  the  madiiaa  ta  tiki  a. 
If  the  steam-ennne  yrbitib  works  thsmachiBebapitwi 
greater  speed,  the  central  dram,  and  aQ  tha  aUodai 
apparatus,  woald  work  with  greiUer  rapidity ;  and  nek  1 
speed  mi^t  easily  be  obtained  aa  to  reodet  it  in^iUi 
for  the  layera-m  to  present  the  p^ier  fiut  enongh  ta  mij 
the  improved  appetite  of  the  machinB ;  bat  in  m  ns 
the  maohine  would  not  take  in  the  sheets  ei  tkt  1^ 
on  choae  to  present  them  j  but  only  at  those  periedi,!^ 
recurring  thoagh  they  be,  which  are  provided  As  ynb 
fonctions  of  the  macfiine." 

This  machine,  with  oertun  modifiostioni  to  idul  it  !* 
printing  wood-cuta  of  a  large  aiae,  has  bean  naea  ia  ta 
'lUustnted  News,'  and  vaa  shown  at  work  dana^ibiEi 
hibition  of  1851 ;  it  has  alao  been  adopted  in  other  wtui 
where  iwidify  of  prodw^ion  ma  neoesssiy.  Jbak 
machine,  ukewiaeon  Che  vertieal  princi|de,  has  mo  ToMd 
by  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  of  America,  and  aevaral  of  that 
been  brongbt  into  use  in  London. 

The  invntive  foeulty  haa  also  been  applied  to  bmI^ 
for  foeUitating  the  arrangement  of  the  type,  HtmA  nik^ 
less  success.  In  the  Report  on  Printing,  ftc,  of  the  Pa 
Exhibition  of  ISfifi.  Mr.  Knight  says Daring  tht  1^ 
twenty  years  there  have  been  various  attempt!  to  pTodvi 
machine  that  will,  to  some  extent,  supersede  thit  pone^ 
manual  labour  in  printing  which  ia  eaUtd  'eompoiba 
Without  attempting  to  d^cribe  the  various  eontrinsmh 
which  a  more  rapid  method  of  airanging  moveable  tjrpa  n 
to  be  effscted  than  by  the  ordinaiv  meuod,  it  may  be  ^c 
cient  to  aay  that  by  keys,  like  uose  of  a  pianofMte,^* 
force  might  be  applied  to  rmnove  a  atngla  Isttn  tme 
proper  receptaole,  and  aixango  it  in  a  oMnbinatioBrf  ««* 
ana  sentences.  |n  the  ordinary  method,  the  vsrisaf  W 
which  are  necesuiy  for  the  naual  language  lie  in  itfiw 
cells  before  the  compositor,  those  most  in  Use  beiog  ta» 
his  hand.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  little  iron  fnrH^- 
whleh,  picking  up  letter  by  letter,  he  forma  worda,  inii^s 
spaces  oetween  each  word.  Aa  he  approichea  the  eoa^u 
line,  he  finds  tbat  the  next  word  is  too  long  to  codu  v^ 
the  line,  and  he  therefore  divides  it  by  a  hyphso, « cm 
it  over  to  the  next  line.  He  then  spaces  oat  the  vorii,  a  < 
to  make  the  line  fit  closely,  bat  not  tightly.  No*  ^  1 
evident  that  if  the  most  perfect  inatrament  coold  be  madtu 
pick  up  tiie  letten  and  spaces,  the  intelligenoe  d  the  nrl* 
man  ta  abaolutely  neeessaiy  to  make  this '  jostificatioit '  u*' 
called  of  each  liiie.  Hence  mtj  oon^oeiiif-BiaehiBt  a* 
be  an  irapnfeet  instrdmmit 

"Bat,  nevertheless,  it  may  in  aome  cases  be  of  the  ita* 
importance  to  have  the  type  pidud  np,  and  placed  in  ^ 
more  rapidly  than  hf  the  fingers.  In  a  trial  of  cwDpm^ 
expedition  between  the  Itwographic  syMem  of  Ma}«  Bis- 
owiki,  and  the  common  mode  (in  «hiah  trial  Mr.  fiennia  *> 
referee),  it  was  found  that  a  compositor  at  Mr.C^y's  prini^' 
office  picked  up  and  Mastified*  6000  letten  in  tvokd 
and  twenty  minates.  He  distributed  or  returned  the  av 
when  used,  to  the  case  in  fifty-one  minutes.  Thnrv; 
several  composing  and  distribating  madiines  in  tbo  Frki 
Exhibition,  but  the  most  remarkable  one,  and  that  *^ 
appears  to  me,  as  it  appeared  to  H.  Dtdot  and  olher  a*- 
potent  judges,  to  approMn  nearer  than  any  other  iaveoti-A* 
the  aedompliahing  of  this  limg  aought  for  olyset,  it  v 
entitled-^' Maehine  k  eonpeser  et  mettre  haa  pear  Iw*  * 
HmprimericL  flobi|K»6i  et  escent^  par  Christian  fiiinv* 
It  was  stated  that  a  CopenhMjen  newapafm,  of  wbidi  1 
waa  shown,  had  been  printed  for  some  time  by  thit  ax^ 
It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  adeqnato  notion  of 
details  of  this  machine  witiiout  drawings.  I  will  endatrcY 
briefiy  to  stato  the  princi[^e The  types  an  of  tba  aca 
thickness  and  height  In  the  centre  of  each  type,  ia  * 
fhint,  is  a  deep  nick  of  a  dovetail  ahapOf  whidi  fit* 
metal  edge,  so  that  the  type  oannot  be  displaced.  Bat  a 
letters  which  are  required  in  tha  fount,  etch  lettar  hsi  t"' 
three,  or  four  nicks  cut  at  right  angles,  the  nicks  of  so  ^ 
letter  being  the  same  as  another.  A  cylinder,  which  a»  ■ 
described  as  a  large  basin,  haa  a  number  of  bmUI 
plaeed  vertically  in  ito  sides,  upon  which  the  tn*  T^^Z 
aaf  tegard  to  order,  beiu  the  matter  for  diatmsUM?  ^ 
la^ld^  alid  hf  the  danna  niek. 
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When  the  basis  is  SUtd,  it  ta  inTflrt«d  upon  a  cjlicder  of 
wrresponding  size  below.  Upon  the  rim  of  this  cylinder  is 
I  sepurate  optniog  for  the  reception  of  ^acb  of  the  111 
letters,  bnt  no  one  opening  is  like  another.  The  distributing 
ind  tbe  corapoi^  go  on  M  tba  suna  time.  The  eorapHitor 
a  seated ;  wtth  a  treddle  he  laavw  tbe  npper  ejlinder,  which, 
u  it  slowly  tav^TM,  finds  in  the  lower  eyliader,  which 
is  ataUoaary,  a  fit  place  forefery  separata  letter  aa  it  descends 
>y  its  own  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  each  metal  edge.  The  u 
laving  two  broad  nicks,  one  abont  ^  of  an  inch  from  its  top, 
lie  oUier  at  the  same  distance  from  its  bottom,  falls  into  the 
s  opmung,  which  having  pi»nts  corresponding,  alena  can 
ulmit  it  fr<Ma  its  similarity  of  fwm,  while  the  it  having  fonr 
licks, two  broadandtwonanroWiPBSSsaiiUoitsowndiTisiaB, 
uid  cannot  be  cenfased  with  the  «. 

"  But  whilst  this  process  of  distrihotion  ia  steadily  |vo- 
reeding,  withoat  any  care  bat  to  ke«i  the  upper  cylinder 
iccasionally  aapplied  with  new  nateriaf  for  its  operation,  the 
jrocesB  of  composition  is  rapidly  going  on.  The  cuapositor 
iits  befora  a  compact  little  fiaipe  of  ki^,  each  key  having  a 
»nnectii^  wire  for  each  division  of  the  lower  cyliadar.  He 
tttikes  a  fay  and  the  lower  letter  is  instantly  dataehed  and 
alls  into  a  fiinnel-shaped  teeeptacle  below,  where,  withoat 
King  inverted  in  any  way^lt  mnainto  a  groove,  and  arranges 
tself  in  its  proper  order,  in  the  line  of  its  fellows.  This  is 
i  long  line  oi  several  feat.  By  as  inganiona  cmtrivanoe 
iich  such  line  is  passed  on  one  side,  as  it  is  completed,  to 
mother  workman,  who  takes  np  as  many  letters  as  will  fill 
he  due  width  of  his  page  or  eolnmn,  and  spaces  ont  the 
words  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  saw  1000  letters  thus  placed 
a  line  in  the  short  space  of  four  minutes,  and  the  spelling 
md  punctuation  appeared  as  correct  aa  in  most  matto;  (tt 
:ommon  composition  befbre  it  is  raad.  When  the  necessary 
088  of  time  in  refilling  the  eylinden,  and  through  other 
lindrances,  is  taken  into  aeeosnt,  it  was  stated  by  tbe  es- 
liibitor  that  60,000  types  are  set  np  and  distribnted  neh  day. 
This  ^ves  a  rate  of  about  6000  an  binr,  vludi  is  tnUa  that 
)f  the  ordiaaiy  oompositar*s  rate." 

TIm  interest  connaetad  with  the  qaestion  of  '  Types  fir 
iie  Blind,'  to  which  eoasider^la  impetus  was  givm  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  far  Scotland  at  Edinhnn^,  who  offered  th^ 
;uld  medal  for  the  best  alphabet  for  the  blind,  has  tended 
^eatly  to  bring  about  a  duuge  in  the  intellectual  education 
if  the  blind.  The  pnbUcatmi  of  the  article  Bliitd  in  the 
'  I'enny  Cyclopadiv  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  many 
a/ent  thai  directed,  and  the  strictures  therein  contained  on 
llie  absence  of  intellectual  training  in  most  of  the  asylums, 
liso  rendered  essential  benefits  on  this  point  Dr.  S.  Q. 
flovre,  of  Boeton  in  the  United  States,  in  1833  contrived  an 
itphabet,  founded  upon  that  of  HaQy,  of  a  very  compact 
Torm,  in  which  the  New  Testamsnt  was  printed  in  1834, 
tad  is  now  in  genenl  asa  in  America.  Tlte  late  fifr. 
John  AlsUm,  the  treBBUter  of  the  Olasgow  Asylum,  than 
nhom  no  man  conneetad  with  the  bhnd  daservsa  mora 
lonoorable  mention,  cmtribated  greatly  to  this  educational 
movement.  He  saw  that,  by  adopting  any  eharaetw  more 
>r  less  arbitrary,  the  evil  wotUd  necessarily  follow  of  isolating 
Jie  blind  bv  patting  them  in  a  position  to  reqnire  speciu 
[eacheis.  He  therefore  adopted  the  plain  Roman  characters 
deprived  of  thfir  small  eatramities~the  aan»-mnf  of  type* 
'ounders ;  and,  finding  that  it  could  be  easily  read,  thu  it 
gronld  also  enu)ls  any  seeing  person  yrho  could  read  to  be  a 
leacher  of  the  blind,  he  at  once  procured  founts  <A  type,  and 
pnblished  several  works  in  raised  letters ;  the  sueceu  of  these 
ror  their  special  object  established  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
dphabet  Having  thus  laboured  for  several  vws,  he  visited 
sioro  than  once  the  principal  asylnms  for  tiM  Ulnd  in  the 
UDgdom.  In  his  woi^ '  Sutements,'  &c.,  pnblished  in  1846, 
iia  ssys,  that  after  tha  introdnction  of  his  svstem,  '*  I  found 
t  oonnderaUa  improvement  Sabseqnentiy  I  visitad  the 
English  iutitotions  a  third  time,  and  found  a  very  great 
number  who  could  read  with  ease  and  mtelliDence  \  and  I 
save  reason  to  know  that  there  are  soma  hundreds  reading 
Lbeae  boohs,  snd  that  man^  famities  are  in  (wssession  of  the 
ivhole  of  the  Bthle  in  raised  types :  thus  in  a  short  time 
ihowing  the  sufficiency  of  the  system  placed  before  the 
public."  It  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Alston  also  brought  out 
wine  beautiful  embossed  music  and  maps,  and  that  he  pub- 
iahed  Uie  Old  and  New  Testament  in  19  vols.,  super-royal 
Uo.  The  pper  used,  for  these  works  is  strcngly  sized,  to 
-etain  the  Impression.  In  order  to  aoconnt  for  tiie  .  great 
■xteat  of  the  Bible,  it  mast  ba  borne  In  mind  that  tha  paper 
»n  ooly  be  printed  an  ana  alda^  aad  that  tha  latlaniaqnim 


to  ba  «f  ooDSidmbla  size  in  ocder  to  be  diatinet  to  the  touch. 
The  printing  ia  efi'ected  by  a  copper-phite  press.  The  types 
being  strmgly  reeved,  and  liable  frequently  to  give  way 
nndar  tha  hsan  prsssaro  rsquirsd,  it  was  necesssiy  to  have 
them  la-OBst  bar  times  dwing  the  prsgrsss  of  the  work. 
Tha  whaU  af  the  verka  ware  complatad  withinthe  walls  ' 
of  tha  Qlasgow  Asylnm,  a  man  and  a  boy  aating  aa  eoar 
pontoia,  tiitta  being  ana  pressman,  and  tha  ordiaaiy  teacher 
acting  afeomector  of  the  press.  These  books  are  now  used  in 
most  of  the  BritiA  asylums  for  the  blind,  and  ^  in 
Amsrica.  The  sacesss  which  haa  atfMuled  Ur.  Alston's 
exertions  was  a  new  assuranca  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
Scotland  that  thoy  had  acted  wisely  in  regardtug  the  steno- 
grsphio  and  all  other  aibitrary  chsraotsTS,  as  wall  as  the 
angular  modifications  of  the  Roman  alphabets,  unfavourably. 

An  invention  by  Al<>y>  Aaer,  of  Viepna,  called  *  Natar- 
selbstdriick,'  deserves  mention.  By  it  impressions  an  taken 
from  the  natural  objecta  themselves,  and  by  an  ingMiious  pro- 
cess bnra^  iiUo  a  form  fitted  for  printing  from.  Some  of 
tha  spadrosM  prodaasd,  sudi  as  the  veins  and  markings  of 
agata  stones,  ai«  of  remarkable  alssmesa  and  bea^.  The 
iavcQlion,  with  srane  improvements  in  tha  process,  has  ben 
patented  by  Ur.  Henry  Bradbniy,  and  tha  'Fem  Flora 
the  United  Kin^om,*  produced  by  him  in  a  fidio  volume, 
wUh  M  plates,  is  a  proof  of  its  c^abilitiea  of  affording  ^ 
the  advantagea  of  a  hefhariam,  Yithoat  the  dafseta  j  as  well 
as  to  its  bsing  availsfala  for  many  otibar  braneliea  of  natnial 
hisloiy. 

In  type-foiinding  also  an  ingenious  machine  has  been 
invented.  In  this,  by  taming  a  crank-wheel,  the  metal  is 
injected  with  eonsidemble  force  into  the  type-mcnid,  brought 
by  tha  machinery  in  front  of  a  reservoir  of  metal  kept  fluid 
by  a  gas-fire  beneath  it,  and  by  a  continued  movement  is 
delivered  ont  of  it,  at  a  rata  varying  from  six  to  ten  times 
the  ra^di^  with  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  1^ 
hand.  Both  in  easting  \if  hand,  and  in  the  machine,  the 
mould  is  liable  to  become  obstrneted  by  particles  of  the 
metal  remaining,  when  it  has  to  be  brouied  clean.  When 
this  happens  to  the  machine,  it  ceases  to  act,  and  thus  at 
once  informs  tbe  operator  of  tbe  defect. 
PRIVY  COUNCIL.  [JuMciAt  Cowiittks,  8.  2.) 
PROBATE,  COURT  UF.  The  right  of  granting  letters 
of  administration  of  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate, 
and  probate  of  the  wills  of  testators,  which  was  formerly  the 
prerogative  of  the  Bcderiastical  Conrts  [Ecclrsiastical 
CoDBTB,  a.  1.  p.  609.]  hss  by  a  recent  statute  (SO  &  S  L  Vict.  e. 
77)  been  vested  in  a  newly  established  court,  called  the 
Court  of  Probate.  The  ftmetions  of  this  court  are  con- 
fined entirely  to  deciding  npw  the  authenticity  of  wills,  and 
upon  the  proper  persons  to  whom  administration  is  to  be 
oommitted,  when  no  will  exists.  With  the  distribution  of 
the  property  of  deceased  persons,  and  the  rights  of  the  vari- 
ous parties  who  elaim  it  iMnaficully,  the  court  haa  nothing 
to  do.  Thsae  matters  mast  he  decided  by  the  courts  of  law 
and  aqnity,  as  before  the  paaiing  of  the  Act  The  doties  of 
executors  and  administraims  remain  the  same  as  formerly. 
A  central  rc^^istry  of  wills  and  administration  is  established 
in  London,  and  district  registrars  are  established  in  forty 
the  principal  towns  of  England.  The  office  or  registry  in 
which  probate  or  letters  of  administration  are  to  be  sought, 
is  no  Imger  determined  by  the  locality  of  the  atsets  of  the 
deceased  person,  bot  by  the  place  where  the  deceased  had  a 
fixed  abow  at  the  time  of  death,  ^onld  the  testator  or  in- 
testate have  a  permanent  place  of  residence  in  one  of  the 
registry  districts  at  tbe  time  of  his  decease,  probate  or  letter 
of  sdministTstion  may  be  obtained  at  the  registr3r  of  tha 
district.  The  executors  or  parties  clsimiiw  administration 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  apply  to  the  principaTor  metropolitan 
r^lstoy  for  probate  or  administration,  and  this  may  in  soma 
eases  be  fenad  more  convenient  than  to  apply  to  the  district 
registry.  OriginJ  wills  proved  in  the  conntn^  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  district  re^stries ;  bot  copies  of  them  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  principal  registry  in  London,  so  that  ia 
fatuta  the  metropolitsn  r^stry  will  be  the  most  convanient 
office  of  search  for  any  will  whatsoever. 

The  practice  of  the  Court  of  Probate  In  all  contentious 
matters  ia  thrown  open  to  the  whole  legal  profesidon,  so  that 
the  monopoly  of  testamentary  bnuness  enjoytd  by  advocalaa 
and  proctors  is  now  at  an  end.  - 

The  court  is  pre^ded  ovef  by  a  nngie  Judge,  who  alts  at 
Wesuninster.   An  appeal  from  hi*  dad^  lies  dbvet  to  fha 
Hoaaeirf  Luda. 
moMNvriMnftptm  diM  In  cm  of  tha 
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lesTiDgpenoiul  propeityimdeT  300t^  and  real jiroperfy  viitl«r 
300^  tne  Couaij  Court  of  the  district  has  janadictiomhaQld 
any  contention  arise.  From  the  decision  of  the  Coonty  Court 
judge,  an  appeal,  which  is  final,  lies  to  the  Coort  of  nobate. 

One  principal  advantage  of  the  new  srjrstem  lies  in  the 
remoTal  of  all  difficolty  as  to  the  qneitioii  when  a  will  onght 
to  be  proved,  and  the  old  qoestion  of  bona  nctoMfia,  on 
which  the  necessity  of  obtaining  prerMjatiTe  probate  or  admi- 
niatration  was  founded.  The  rules  of  evidence  in  the  Court 
of  Probate  are  to  be  the  same  u  thoM  u  eoorta  of  Iftw  and 
equity,  while  its  proceedings  an  likewin  aannilated  to  those 
of  the  courts  of  common  law. 

FRODDCTIDiB,  a  &mily  of  Bnehupodou  MoSvtoa,  ior 
eluding  the  genenPrMhuitoijSkropAaior^  The 
shell  is  ctmcavo-convex,  vntii  a  atruf^t-hinge  line ;  valves 
nrelr  articulated  by  teeth ;  closely  adprnsed,  funidied  with 
tnbolar  sfonea ;  ventral  valves  convex ;  donal  concave ; 
internal  snrfaoe  dotted  with  conspicnons  ^nel-shaped  pone- 
tares  ;  donal  valve  with  a  proninent  cardinal  process  ; 
Inrachiat  processes  (t)  subcentnu. ;  vascular  markings  lateral, 
broad,  and  simple ;  adductor  imprenions  dendritic,  sepaisted 
by  a  narrow  central  ridge ;  ventral  valve  with  a  sl^Uy- 
□otched  hinge-lioe ;  adductor  sac  central,  near  the  umbo  { 
'cardinal  impressions  lateral,  striated. 

Produeta  has  the  shdl  fre^  mricolate,  beak  lam  and 
nmnded ;  spines  scattered ;  hinge  area  in  each  valve  linear, 
indistmct ;  no  hinge-teeth ;  cardiual  process  lobad,  striated ; 
vaaenlar  impressions  simple,  cnrved;  ventral  valve  deep, 
with  two  rounded  or  sabepiral  cavities  in  front, 

Hie  species  are  all  fossil.  There  are  about  sixty  species. 
They  are  foand  ranring  from  the  Devmuan  to  the  Peruvian 
Todu  €i  North  ana  Sonth  America,  Europe,  S^tibetgui, 
Tibet,  and  Australia. 

&nmhalotia  has  its  shell  attached  by  the  umbo  ci  the 
ventnu  valve.   There  are  8  species. 

C&on^  coutuns  S4  species,  which  are  found  feuil  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

(Woodward,  Trtatite  of  Seeent  and  Ibml  SktB$.) 

PROME.   rBiRHA;  Pn>D,iS.8.} 

PRONOBUCK.  [AHTtbom.] 

PROPOLIS.  CBsi.1 

PROPYLE.  [OBmiinBT,  &  S.3 

PROTECTION  ACTS.  The  object  of  thew  atatotss  is 
to  enable  a  debtor  in  insolvent  circumstances  to  avert  orfore- 
stall  the  impending  danger  of  imprisonment ;  for  any  person 
not  a  trader  within  the  Bankrupt  Acts,  or  who,  being  a  trader, 
owes  less  than  3002.,  whether  in  prison  or  not,  may  apply  in 
London  to  the  Insolvent  Coort,  in  the  eouotty  to  Uie  County 
Courts,  for  protection  from  process.  A  tcheduh  of  debta, 
and  of  the  names  of  his  creditors,  must  accompany  the  pe- 
tition ;  which  must  set  forth  an  account  of  his  whole  estate 
and  liabilities,  and  be  verified  by  affidavit. 

On  the  petition  being  filed,  the  court  makes  an  mtsrim 
order,  which  protects  the  prtiUoner  from  idl  civil  process 
until  his  eMminatim^  but  £e  may  itill  be  arrested  under  « 
judge's  order,  to  hold  him  to  baiL  If  in  [ffison,  the  order 
effiscta  the  petitionary  dischaige.  The  presentation  of  the 
petition  vests  all  the  petitionM'a  efBsda  in  the  registrar,  who, 
as  i^cia!  asH^nee,  proceeds  to  possess  himself  of  all  that  can 
be  obtained  vrithont  suit.  Notice  of  the  petition  is  siven  to 
the  creditors,  and  inserted  in  the  'Gaaette  *  and  local  newa- 
papen,  a  public  sitting  of  the  court  bmng  at  the  same  time 
appointed  for  the  first  examination  of  the  petitioner.  If  it 
appear  that  the  allegations  in  the  petition  and  t)ie  matten  in 
the  schedule  are  true,  and  that  the  debts  have  not  been  con- 
tracted fraadnlently  or  improperly,  and  do  not  arise  from  any 
of  the  acts  of  misconduct  enumerated  in  the  statutes,  a  day 
is  fixed  on  which  a  firiolorder  shall  be  made,  unless  cause  be 
shown  to  the  contrary.  If  made,  its  effect  is  to  permanently 
protect  the  petitioner  from  all  process,  in  respect  of  the  debU 
doe.  at  the  time  of  filing  the  petition,  to  the  craditon  nanud 
in  the  schedule.  On  the  other  hud,  if  cause  is  ahown,  the 
court  may  adjoom  the  consideration  of  the  final  order 
ditf  or  dismiss  the  petition. 

At  any  time  afier  the  final  order,  the  assignees  of  the 
estate  may  claim  property  since  acquired  by  the  insolvent, 
which  claim  may  be  summarily  enforced  by  we  order  of  tbe 
court.  So  that  under  the  Protection  Acts,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  Insolvency,  the  future  as  well  as  present  property  of  the. 
debtor  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  his  debts.  In  this 
consists  the  great  distinction  between  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  bankruptlaws  to  a  trader,  and  Uiat  obtainable  by  an  vuot- 
twit  <l0fiior,  or  a  petitimtir  voder  the  Fntectioi  A^  ' 


(Blacksione's  '  Commentaries!,'  Mr.  Kerr's  edition,  vol  u. 
p.  016.) 

PROTEIN.  [Cnminntr,  &  1 }  Tissoss,  Oseftmc,  S.  I] 
PROTOZOA,  a  term  applied  bv  Oken  to  tha  lowest  fonu 
of  animal  lifa.  Protopkjfta  has  been  applied  to  the  nitw 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  As  employed  at  the  present  dtyit 
embraces  the  gronp  of  Infvaaria  termed  by  EbrenberK  Pt^ 
gattriea  [IupdbdkuI  tibe  Bhiatpoda  <il  Ihijaidin  embndij 
tiie  Foraminifera  [Fonaininnaa,  &  S]  ud  the  Sumgo. 
[SfoifOtASik]  The  AerAd  of  MIme^ ,  and  HkmOmad Ck^ 
correspond  to  tUa  aection  of  tha  aninal  kingdom. 

PROUT,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  on  the  ITA  ef  SeptemW, 
1783,  in  Plymonth— uia  birth^aee  of  so  many 
paintien.  From  earliest  diildhobd  he  was  noted  nr  so  nn- 
pressible  fondness  for  drawing  the  various  objecta  imod 
him,  and  ^  passion  increased  with  hia  years.  Hii  amoa^ 
in  bis  eaily  artistic  studies  was  Benjamin  Ha^don,  In 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  impnlses  after  sn  un^tiiih 
able  crandeur  of  his  enthunastic  friend,  young  Proti  cn- 
tentea  himself  with  unceasingly  sketching  from  nstnie  "tk 
ivy-maDtled  bridges,  mossy  water-mills,  and  rock-built  nt- 
tages.  which  characterise  the  valley  scenery  of  Dm." 
miilst  uncertain  as  to  his  future  oonne,  he  htd  tbe  itod 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Britton,  the  aotioBUT, 
then  at  Phrmouth  on  his  way  to  collect  materisli  hi  n 
aecovnt  ti  Cwnwall,  «diidi  he  waspreparing  for  the '  But- 
ties (^England.*  [Bkition,  JoBK,jSfS.]r  Mr.BEitt»i,^iiHd 
with  his  aketdies,  proposed  that  he  uonld  aeeofflpuylits 
into  Cornwall  to  make  some  drawings,  and  Fmt  gUdh 
accepted  the  offiv.  The  portfolio  of  Cornish  diawinnv^ 
he  afterwards  transmitted  to  Mr.  Britton,  exdted  bj  tkar 
boldness  of  style  cmiiderable  nrtie4  and  the  yoaag  stt 
was  easily  penuaded  to  remove  to  London. 

He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in  1800,  and  found  snulTiis 
and  patron  in  Palser  the  printseller,  then  residing  in  ibe 
Westatioster-road  and  afterwards  in  Fleet-s^t,  wbooed 
readily  to  poichase  his  water-colour  drawings,  and  dispose  i 
them  among  his  coatomers.  Palser  gave  but  low  prieei  far 
these  worics,  but  Vxaai  had  tbe  good  aenae,  on  ooopuingiB 
^ctnies  with  dine  of  the  estabhahod  artist^  to  recogniv  b 
own  d^dancies ;  andhovasweUpIeaMdto  bethnsonliH 
by  means  of  unambitionB  drawinn,  to  nppwt  hioiself  vliils 
m^n^  a  rasolnte  effbit  to  extend  mt  artistic  knowledge 
executive  skilL  During  tbeee  yeara  he  painted  muine 
views,  especially  coast-scenes  with  fishing-craft,  more  lb> 
architecture,  for  which  a  very  decided  ittclioation  bad  Dot  j«t 
developed  itselt  He  also  devoted  a  good  deal  of  linvtA 
teaching,  and  he  etched  some  lessons  and  studies  for  tbru 
of  teachen  and  pupils ;  but  perceiving  the  capabilities  of 
newly-introduced  art  of  lithography  for  yielding  bc^ti 
of  the  painter's  pencil-sketches,  he  b^an  early  to  dnvoi 
stone,  wluch,  from  his  singular  skill  in  the  use  of  tbe  leni- 
pencil,  he  did  wiUi  great  uciUty.  He  published  in  II3I6 1 
series  of  '  Studies  *  which  met  with  great  80cee&  snd  w 
followed  hf  *  Views  in  the  North  and  West  of 
'  Pro^iessive  Lesmts,'  *  Sndiments  itf  Lmdacqie,'  and  othff 
dramng-bodm,  whun  by  thebr  vuonr  of  drawing  and  bril- 
liaaqrof  eSset  niaed  that  cJaa  of  pnUieation  fsraboTeUt 
estinmtion  in  which  it  had  been  previously  held,  and  i)d 
much  to  extend  the  reputation  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  IVout  had  already  secured  a  high  podtioo  when  be 
was  lad  in  1818— partlv  in  the  hope  of  restoring  hit  health, 
which  had  become  much  enfeebled,  bat  alio  with  a  view  u 
taming  to  profesrional  account  the  taste  fat  foreign  mnerr 
engendered  by  theifacilities  for  continental  tnvd  (fen^ 
by  the  return  of  peace — to  make  a  tour  in  Francs.  11k 
quaint  street-architecture  of  Rouen,  and  Uie  civic  and  ewe-  ^ 
siastical  structures  of  other  Norman  town^  seemed  to  rina 
in  liim  an  entirelv  new  sense.   From  this  time  be  gave  bifr 
sell  with  undivided  seal  and  nnapprooehed  snceaa^  totw 
ddmeation  of  the  weathep*w<a]i  ana  monldering  remaiu  n 
medisBval  architoetore.   Year  after  year  he  coatinud 
journey  through  the  fairest  parts  <tf  Fiance  and  SffitsediiM. ' 
of  Germany  and  Italy ;  but  still  it  was  the  old  sontliem  or 
nortfaem  gothic  buildings  that  attracted  his  pencil,  er  than 


tumbledown  heavy-gabled  domestic  booses  whi(^,  tboojo 
hardly  ranking  among  any  of  the  architectural  divinoiiJ,  w 
in  his  eyes  an  equal  attraction  in  their  anliqae  I^voq^ 
neas.  The  remarkable  popnlarify  of  his  uetoies 
him  to  publish  a  handsome  folio  of  lithogrquuc  'Fs^SiBuM 
of  Sketches  made  in  Flanden  and  Germany.*  Tbis«»  tbe 
first  of  the  numerous  series  of  Uthognmhie  comes  puntm 
finiibedikntelMwhieh  have  lUUediesnBthrtetb  tivof- 
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lUBt  of  all  lovers  of  art,  and  done  so  mncli  towuds  th* 
exienHon  of  a  soimder  taste ;  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
beaatifal  Tolnmn  vhieh  have  nnoe  appeared,  .it  remains  in 
imy  mpecta  Uib  best— Hu  moat  marked  by  a  vifioroni 
ikBtdi<iike  nm^ieify  of  meani  and  fidelity,  and  a  ltiwpy 
boldaw  and  pUyfauwn  of  execution,  ctnnbizied  with  etrik- 
ii^  oiiginality  and  briUianey  of  effecL  Mr.  Front  anbse- 
qsenlly  pobluhed  a  aeriea  of  *  8ketehei  in  Franpe,  Switzer- 
lud,  ana  Italjr,'  fol^  1839,  more  finished  in  style,  but 
scarcely  ao  bnlliaQt  or  interesting  as  the  former  saiiei 
Btaides  tfaeae  he  published  varions  works  intended  to  facili' 
tite  the  progress  of  the  student  iuKt-  Of  these  the  firs^ 
ns  endtfed  '  Hinta  on  Light  and  Shade,  Composition,  &c., 
u  applicable  to  Landscape  Painting,'  foL,  1638,  in  which  be 
npluna  ver^  clearly,  by  precept  and  example,  the  principles 
which  regulated  his  own  practice :  another  and  extended 
edition  was  pnbliabed  several  years  later.  He  also  published 
'  Uierocoim :  tiw  Artist's  Sketch-Book  of  Oioops  of  Fiffom, 
Shipmn^,  and  other  Fieturesqae  Object!,'  foL,  1841 ;  *  Hints 
In  BaguuMta,*  flte. ;  bwdM  making  the  drawii^  for  seTeral 
TDlnmea  (tf  uu  *  Lmdsei^  Annul/  and  for  nme  othmr 
woAa. 

Duciog  all  this  time,  and  to  his  death,  Mr.  Front  continued 
to  he  one  of  the  moat  prolific  eontiibntori  to  the  annual 
eihibitioiis  of  the  Sodehr  of  Painters  in  Water^Tolours, 
where  hia  pictures  never  failed  to  form  a  prime  attraction. 
Yet,  msaj  and  beautiful  as  were  his  works,  they  were  pro- 
doced  amid  much  aufieriug.  When  a  child  of  four  or  five 
Tcan  old,  having  wandered  into  the  fielda  alone,  he  was 
lound  lying  under  a  hedge  insensible  from  the  effects  of  a 
niD-stioke,  and  from  that  d^  forward  he  was  subject  to  the 
frequeot  recurrence  of  sudden  attacks  of  pain  in  the  head; 
to  Uiis  waa  added  injuries  reouTed  from  protracted  exposure 
to  dampand  cold  in  his  earlier  aketchmg  exearrions;  so 
Out,  ml  towarda  the  eloie  of  bii  life,  as  is  mentumed  in  a 
Bwmoir  of  him  by  BIr.  Rnskin,  from  materials  funiibed  by 
Front  himself  (*  Art-Journal'  for  1649,  p.  76),  "not  a  week 
Hued  without  one  or  two  days  of  absolute  confinement  to 
m  room  or  to  his  bed,"  He  died  on  the  10th  of  Febmazy, 
1852. 

Samuel  Front  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  oar  old  school  ot  punters  in  water-colours. 
His  atyle  waa  entirely  self-formed,  and  sin^arly  effective. 
To  a  great  extent  it  was  conventional ;  but  it  was  the  result 
of  prolonged  working  from  the  actual  objects,  and  it  there- 
&re  forcibly  eonveyed  the  artist's  own  idea.  His  drawing 
va>  very  uncertain  and  confined :  to  the  last  he  remained 
itterly  mcapable  of  drawing  a  tree,  or  representing  foliage 
with  the  least  approacl)  to  natural  truth.  His  colouring  was 
unequal,  fant  often  ver^  beautifol  and  hunumions.  He 
painted,  with  rare  exceptions,  wholly  by  washes  of  tranqiarent 
eoloun,  the  oatlines  and  details  being  made  out  by  the  skilful 
Die  of  the  reed-pe%  with  a  few  dexteroos  tonehes  of  v^uch 
lie  produced  effects  never  equalled  by  any  other  manipulator. 
ia  chiaroscnro  was  broad,  simple,  and  so  nicely  adapted  as 
ilways  to  have  a  true  and  natural  appearance,  which  was 
TeatJy  aided  by  the  singularly  clever  introduction  and 
naagement  of  his  figures,  ill-drawn  as  these  often  were. 
a  a  word,  Proat  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  founds  of  a 
tew  school  of  architectural  painting.  He  first  showed  what 
world  of  picturesque  capability  Ist  in  the  quaint  streets 
od  market-places  of  Normandy,  Flanders,  and  Germany, 
ad  the  grander  palaces  of  Venice ;  and  no  leas  did  he  show 
ew  to  render  the  broad  features  and  deep  sentiment  of  the 
td  ecdesiaatical  gotbii^  without  being  kit  in  a  mnltitnda  of 
etty  detail*. 

PSOUT,  WlUilAH,  distinguished  ii'a  chemist  and  phy- 
cian.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  proEssrion,  and 
<ok  his  d^pree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Univernty  of 
•linbugh.  On  ^tablishiu;  himadf  in  Loudon  he  connected 
oiself  with  the  Royal  Collega  of  Phyncians,  of  which 
)dy  he  nltimatelj  became  a  Fellow.  He  early  directed  hia 
tention  to  chemistry,  and  was  amongst  the  first  in  this 
UDtiy  to  attempt  to  apply  this  science  to  the  explanation 

the  phenomena  of  life,  and  he  published  many  papers  in 
fereuee  thereto  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.*  All 
t  researches  and  discoveriea  on  this  subject  were  combined 

a  great  work  entitled '  On  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
amach  and  Benal  Diseases,  being  an  inquiry  into  the  eon- 
etion  of  Diabetes^  Galcolns,  and  othw  affiBotiou  of  the 
idneyi  and  Sladder  with  Inioigestiott.*  However  hiilliant 
e  discoteriea  wliidi  hare  been  made  sabaeqaently  to  tha 
iblicatiuL  of  tUs  wocl^  there  can  be  no  doobt  that  Dr. 


Prout  had  correctly  appreciated  the  importance  of  ^lenistry, 
in  explaining  the  functions  of  living  beings,  and  that  he  was 
the  first  phyncian  who  sought  to  apply  the  doctrines  of 
modem  cnemistiy  to  the  explsnation  the  ^unomraa  of 
disease.  He  was  an  exeeedingly  careful  and  aeeoiaie  eneri- 
menter,  and  with  regard  to  some  of  his  etmclaiiim^  Whiidi 
were  at  one  tune  brought  into  doubt,  a  more  careful  inveati- 
gation  has  confirmed  de  troth  of  his  views. 

Dr.  Prout  was  one  of  thegentlemes  chosen  to  wftte  the 
'Bridgewatec  Treatises.*  The  aubject  of  hia  essay  was 
'Cbemistiy,  Meteorology,  and  the  Fonction  of  Digestion 
oonsideied  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.'  Ttiia  work 
abounds  with  evidence  of  his  profound  knowlec^  of  the 
laws  of  eh^niati^.  Although  principally  occupied  with 
chemiatry  in  relation  to  his  profession,  ne  took  an  interest  in 
all  Bciencu  v^ch  the  discoveries  in  his  fayoarite  science 
affected.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  analyse  the  so-called 
Comolites,  and  to  diaoover  the  lane  quantity  of  phoaphate 
of  lime  th^  contained.  This  ha  did  in  a  paper  psbUabed  in 
the  third  volume  of  the '  l^anaaetiona  *  of  the  Geolodcal 
Society.  The  p^cr  was  entitled  'Onthe  Analyaii  oT the 
Fossil  tieces  of  Icthyosannu  and  other  Animals.'  Dr.  Proat 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Eo^al  Society,  and  many  other  learned 
societies.  He  died  at  ha  house  in  Sackville-«ti:eet,  London, 
on  the  Bth  of  Aprfl  1800,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  (a  his  mo. 
He  waa  a  man  of  exceedingly  retiring  habita,  and  greatly 
respected  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 

PAUSSIA.  The  area  and  population  of  Fnana  and  iti 
Provinces  are  as  CdUowi?— 


IhOTlneu. 

Bqum  MUM. 

Popnlafltm  In  16S9. 

E«st  Pnuua    .  ;    .  « 

14,946 

1,581,373 

VMtFniiiis     ■     .  . 

9,981 

1,073,476 

Pown     .      •      •  • 

11,853 
13,US 

1,881,748 
1,253,904 

Pomeranis  .      •      «  • 

SOmU     .      .      .  . 

16.695 
15,534 

3,173,171 

Bnuideabarg       •       •  « 

3,205,040 

Pnunu  Sucony      ■  ■ 

9,747 

1,828,732 
1^4,251 

W«t^halU  .       .       .  . 

7,788 

Bhraiih  Pnuria  (Hhda- 1 

Pmiiu),  ud  Heheu'  r 

10,759 

3,97%180 

wUero  1 

l^tal 

107.964 

16,923,721 

FSAMMA,  a  genua  of  Grasses  belong^  to  the  tribe 
ArundinecB.  It  is  known  by  its  fiower  being  enveloped  in 
long  hain,  the  lower  glume  ihorter  than  the  upper,  and 
its  paniole  bung  ^ike-Ukft 

A  oranaru^  SeanReed,  Manam,  ii  the  only  British 
■pedes.  It  is  found  on  sandy  sea-shores,  where  its  roots 
assist  in  binding  the  shifUng  sauda. 

PSOLIDJB,atribeof.fiblMO(20nnata,ia  the  oritetSblo- 
thwiada.  The  only  ^tish  genus  included  by  the  Iste  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes  in  this  tribe,  is  Pio^,  wbicn  is  thus  cha- 
racterised : — Body'  irregular,  asddiform ;  suckers  in  five 
rows,  tiiree  only  of  which  are  developed  and  placed  on  a  soft 
fbot  or  disc ;  tentacula  ten. 

P.phantaput  {HoklAuna  piantt^w,  linnaaus),  the  Snail 
Sea-Cucumber,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Seas.  It  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  has  the  head  reddiah-white  with  orange 
spots  and  orange  tentacula,  the  body  covered  with  pectinated 
scales,  or  mgae.  Xt  adheres  to  suhstancea  with  neat  firm- 
ness by  means  et  its  ventral  disc.  "So  powarfiuly  doea  it 
adhere,"  says  Pnteor  S.  Foxbes,  that  L  have  kflowit  the 
head  of  the  animal  carried  away  by  the  dredge  whan  it 
brought  up  entire  ererr  other  fixed  animal  ndiieh  it  earn*  in 
contact  with."  It  is  nmnd  in  European  seas,  and  the  genua 
ranges  to  the  Ii^ian  seas.  Professor  Forbes  says,  "  the 
PsoAtf  temaHa  tilt  JSger  and  Lesson,  should  form  the  type 
of  another  genus,  distinguished  by  its  twenty  tentacula. 
The  genus  CSvCetm  of  Peron  should  be  united  with  Ptdtu." 

^orbes.  History  cf  Britith  Star-Fiaha.) 

PUBLIC  HEAL'TH.  The  general  interest  taken  by  all 
classes  in  whatever  concerns  the  public  health,  and  the  still- 
growing  desire  for  the  adoption  of  measures  of  sanitary  improve 
ment,  which  form  so  marked  a  dtaracteristic  of  the  present  aga, 
may  be  said  to  have  received  their  earliest  uupetos  &om  the 
'  Inquiry  into  tha  CraidituHi  of  the  W«king  Classas,'  whidi 
resulted  m  the  pasnog  of  tiw  Poor  Law  Amendment  Aot  of 
1834,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  called 
into  existenee  by  that  Act  The  Comnussioneti  ^jtointed 
to  cionduct  ibB  preliminary  inqniry  were  made  coasdooa  of 
a  Rlate  of  things  connected  vith  Uit  dvelliiigt  ofthe  weik^ 
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eUwMi  tfarir  MHdal  dnuataiNai,  rad  fl|rir  jAyrical  con- 
£tioB  graetally,  fu  mora  iiii&«oflr^le  tium  thqr  liad  pre- 
"rioilily  formed  any  wnception  of ;  and  the  itatements  woidi 
npesied  ia  their  Report  pndneed  ■  itnmff  impresrion  oo 
t£s  public  niitd,  already  startled  br  the  aread  march  of 
f^olera-  When  the  Poor  La.yr  AmendmeDt  Act  was  brtiaght 
into  <^iexktioa,  the  iofonDation  obtained  from  the  mioas 
Unions,  and  poblisfaed  in  the  Annoal  Reports  of  tbe  Oom- 
nissio&ers,  deepened  and  stTenjjtheried  this  impression,  and 
led  to  a  desire  for  a  fuller  and  more  roedfic  investigation. 
Sneh  an  inTesti^tion  the  Poor  Law  Boarct  detennined  to 
undertake ;  the  inqairy,  in  the  first  instance  confined  to  the 
metropolis,  being  entrnsted  to  Dr.  Amott,  Dr.  Kaj,  and  Dr, 
Sonthwood  Smiui.  The  Reports  of  these  gentlemen,  which 
were  printed  in  the  Fonrth  and  Fifth  Anniul  Reports  of  the 
fom  Law  OommisBionetB,  disclosed  an  appalling  extent  of 
Tlee,  mijMtj,  and  disease,  as  the  direct  and  almtm  inevitable 
nenlt  ot  the  n^eet  of  the  phdnest  and  most  ndimentaiy 
lanitanr  lam.  The  statements  of  the  ComnuBtdoners,  as 
ftii^ht  be  expected,  excited  a  very  patnfnl  sensation,  and  the 
then  Bishop  of  Lciidon  (Dr.  Blonineld)  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (Ang.  10, 1B39)  ati  address  to  her  Majesty,  praying 
that  a  further  inqairy  might  be  made  as  to  the  disease  and 
destitution  prevaletit  among  tbe  lahonring  clq^ses  in  certain 
diafnets  of  the  metropolis  ;  how  fax  the  same  prevailed  io 
other  popnloQB  parts  of  England  an4  Wales;  and  what 
measures  would  oe  necessary  fqr  &e  removal  of  those  evils. 
By  a  subsequent  vote  the  inquiry  was  extepded  to  Scotland. 

The  Inquiry  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law 
ComminionerS'  The  general  scheme  having  bean  organised 
hf  the  Board,  the  locaTiovestigations  were  carried  on  mmnly 
through  the  medium  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commis- 
aioneis,  and  the  medical  officers  trf  UnidnB,  but  much  assist- 
ance VIS  derived  from  the  medical  profiMsion  generillj,  the 
clergy,  and  others ;  4^d  a  large  body  ihformatim  was 
brought  together  of  a  kind  nmilar  tp  ihat  previously  obtained 
by  the  Metropolitan  Commission,  This  information  was  ar- 
ranged and  digested  by  Jtfr,  Edwin  Chadwick,  than  Secretary 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  His  '  Report  on  the  General  Sani- 
tary Condition  of  the  Lahooring  Classee  in  Great  Britain,* 
printed  in  1842,  presented  not  tierely  the  ^lest  and  most 
complete  view  that  had  been  brought  before  the  public  eye 
of  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
throughout  the  country,  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
endemic  afad  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  clearest  and  most 
CompreheiudTB  suggestions  for  remedying  the  evils  shown  to 
be  BO  widely  prevoJent,  but  f^m  it  may  be  dated  the  origin 
of  those  important  measures  of  sanitary  refum  wt)ich  we 
Shall  pmenlly  have  to  notice,  and  the  broad  qutlinAs  of 
which  were  in  fact  here  firmly  sketched.  We  most  no^ 
however,  omit  to  mention,  in  noticing  these  pioneers  of  sani- 
taTyimDrovement,the  very  importspt  Btatisticat  researches 
of  Dr.  Parr  and  the  Registrar-General,  con}meDce4  and  car- 
ried on  Bimultaneousljr  with  the  Inquiries  Just  described, 
which  have  been  continued  to  the  present  uy,  and  which 
have  served,  and  stili  serve,  to  give  precision  and  specific 
direction  to  the  observations  of  oUier  inquirers. 
^  In  the  Report  of  Mr,  Chadwick.  it  was  shown  that  whilst 
m  each  there  were  local  and  peculiar  causes  of  mischief,  in 
all  the  great  towns  there  were  common  sources  of  danger  and 
diseaae,  in  the  eiistence  of  close  and  confined  localities  where 
the  overcrowded  houses  were  badly  constructed,  nndrained, 
or  iBBaffieiently  dnined,  damp,  dirty,  and  ill-ventilated,  and 
mrronnded  with  numerous  sources  of  malaria ;  the  seats  of 
almost  constant  fever  and  sickness,  4nd  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  enfeebled  physical  condition,  the  lidiftbitants  were  the 
earliest  and  most  certain  victims  of  cholera  and  other  epide- 
mics. So  evident  indeed  w»s  the  ioflnence  of  locality  on 
disease,  that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  able  to  show  that,  whilst  the 
mean  rate  of  mortality  in  a  town  would  be  represented  as  1 

one  district  the 
Square,  London) 

,  .  .    —  —  Same  town  (White- 

chapel)  as  much  as  1  in  &S  annually  j  or  to  take  another 
lUnstration,  that  whilst  in  one  street,  and  among  a  particular 
class,  the  average  chance  of  life  is  sixty  yeara,  in  another 
nreet  of  the  same  town,  amongst  a  different  class,  the  average 
of  life  ii  only  fifteen  yeare.  But  it  was  further 
shown,  that  although  afmost  necessarily  owing  to  their  rapid 
increase  and  greater  density  of  population— *snitary  con- 
sfderettoDB  having  been  equdly  disregarded  in  all— the  evils 
particBlsnsed  were,  so  to  speak,  intensified  in  towns  like 
'MMB,  with  tta  nisenble  purlieus  inhabited  by  thousuds 


of  wtet^ed  mdstan  nd  oalewts ;  Ufumdjirift  iti  flnSB 
damp  cellsn,  and  its  9000  dose  eoiuts,  eaehnlhu  opndat 
only  at  ous  ead  j  Haneheiter,  nith  vmde  qasiten  of  nimt 
lanes  and  all^s,  irithont  any  nuln  snrer,  asfiiited  Ij  i)r 
Bcavengsr,  unpaved,  almost  impaa»ble  from  ivre,aiid 
with  filth  ana  stench ;  the  smaller  towns,  wh^er  ipxi- 
tural  or  manufacturing,  were  all  more  or  Im  obeosms  u 
similar  cbatges— all  were  insoffieiently  drained  aai  ill  up- 
plied  with  water ;  all  had  their  St  OUes's,  their  peitifiM 
lodgiag-hoases,  their  fever-nests,  their  Ubonren'  dwiUn^ 
where  comfort  and  cleanliness  were  impiBctieable,  udmt 
sickness  and  mortali^  were  greatly  in  excett.  LooUm  t 
these  statements  in  the  mass  and  in  detail,  it  wu  inpowl^ 
not  to  agree  with  the  report  that  this  was  a  state  of  lUi^ 
discreditable  to  the  intelligence  and  civilis^on  of  thecnffin, 
and  tliat  immediate  and  conprriiennve  ibum^  aann 
were  imperatively  required.  Tor,  as  Hr.  (Aadvici  facMf 
observed,  it  was  Jncbntestible,  mm  the  bets  dedueed^tlc 
"  noxious  phyacal  agencin  depress  the  health  sb4  Uilf 
condition  of  the  population,  and  act  as  obataclei  to  eduni 
and  to  moral  culture  ;  that  in  abridging  the  dontioD  of  \k 
adult  life  of  tlje  working  classes,  they  check  the  gnotl! : 

£ reductive  skill,  and  abndge  the  amount  of  social  exptriu  ■ 
ad  steady  moral  habits  in  the  commnnity ;  that  tbeykV- 
stltute  for  a  bopulation  tiiat  accumulates  and  preaenss- 
stmction,  and  is  steadily  progressive,  a  population  tlm  3 
^ubg,  inexperienced,  ignorant,  credulous,  irritable,  ^ir 
nonate,  and  dangerous,  having  a  perpetnal  tendeacj  to  mri 
as  well  as  physim  deterioration.^  And  happily  he  mia 
able  to  show  that,  by  the  adoption  of  proper  nmh 
measures,  not  only  m^ht  the  more  palpable  sad  offncn 
evils  be  removed,  but  that  it  is  probable  that  the  fittla- 
surable  period  of  life  indicated  by  the  Swedish  1^ei.t!ii 
is.  an  increase  of  thirteen  years  at  least,  may  be  extoiMi- 
the  whole  of  the  working  classes." 

The  remedial  measures  pointed  out  as  of  primaij  at 
portance  were  the  providing  <d  a  snfllcient  supply  of  p 
water  to  eveir  house,  an  atuple  snpply  being  at  llie  ov 
time  fumiBhea  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  for  tevaif. 
and  for  protection  against  fire  ;  the  enforcement  of  iiDproir: 
drainage  by  the  adaptation  of  drains  and  public  te^en,£^ 
the  construction  of  water-closets  in  houses  of  every  diSJiti! 
preservation  of  the  natural  streama  flowing  near  towni  fne 
the  pollutions  caused  by  the  -  inBux  of  the  eoDttnU  6 
the  public  sewers,  and  the  employment  of  the  im? 
for  agricultural  purposes :  tbe  adoption  of  measures  for  r 
curing  a  better  class  oftlabocrers*  dwellings;  the  licn*^ 
of  commtm  lodsipg-houties,  and  placing  than  under 
sanitary  and  police  n^lations ;  the  •stabliahment  of  Is!^ 
6a.,  and  the  appointment  of  district  medical  offimi.''iiij'' 
pendent  of  private  practice,  and  with  the  seeuritiHofiFf> 
qnslifications  and  reepon^bllities,  to  initiate  saiittsr7i9» 
sores,  and  reclaim  tbe  execution  of  the  law."  By  m^-' 
estimatM  he  was  able  to  show  that,  whilst  theexpentei^ 
executing  these  various  improvements  would  in  fact  l<  > 
pecuniary  saving,  "by  diminishing  the  existing  cliirgn)^ 
tendant  on  sickness  atid  premature  mortality,"  those  tsftt^ 
might  be  met  vrith  facility  by  means  of  loans,  on  the  wnnt? 
of  the  rates,  the  charge  being  spread  over  80  yean, 
which  the  original  outlay  as  well  as  the  interest  sIiobM  " 
repaid,  and  thus  be  avoided  "  the  oppressiveness  and  iojotti'^ 
of  levies  for  the  whole  immediate  outlay  on  such  ^''^^ 
persons  ^o  have  only  short  interest  in  the  benefits."  i^ 
suggestions  have  since  for  the  most  part  bem  erabo&J> 
theHealth  of  Towns  Act,  and  other  sanitary  measnrei  pv" 
by  the  Legislature.  The  subject  of  intra-muisl  inttrw" 
was  con8i(»red  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  a  special  reporting 
following  year. 

But,  searching  as  had  been  the  investigation,  and  >ii>^ 
niable  as  appeared  to  be  the  facts,  and  urgent  as  secweil  o.' 
necessity  for  combating  the  wide-spread  evil,  so  \up'^ 
aggregate  expenditure  was  requisite  tot  executing  the  ^"""^ 
and  BO  extensively  would  the  suggested  administrative  orf'^ 
sation  interfere  with  existing  interests,  and,  as  some  ni^^ 
conceive,  with  local  management  and  individual  freedom 
action,  teat  the  government  deemed  it  prudent  not  t"  """^ 
any  legislative  enactment  without  instituting  still  forlber  aw 
more  formal  inquiriee.  A  Royal  Commission,  consist'"?  « 
eminent  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  ^^Z^' 
neers,  and  scientific  men,  was  accordingly  appointed,  is  IM* 
to  investigate,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  entire 
questions  connected  with  the  public  health.  The  evwiw" 
collected  entirely  eoiroborated  thstvftte  fonsvooDnnvm 
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ud  tlie  ooacla«i<)in  arrived  at  were  ia  e&ct  tlw  nrae  ai  thoM 
of  Mr.  Cbadwick.  In  their  Report^  dated  Jane  1644  aod 
February  1845,  the  CotamiBsiooers  entered  fiilly  into  all  the 
great  questions  bearing  on  the  sanitary  regulation  of  popnloui 
places— sewerage,  drainage,  paving,  cleanaing,  remoTal  of 
nuisancesi  consumption  of  smoke,  snpply  of  watu*,  pnblio 
baths  and  washhousea,  ventilation,  arrangenient  of  bnildinai 
and  streets,  a&d  interment  in  towns — and  fooud,  almost  ou- 
versally,  all  of  them  in  an  extremely  onsatisfactoiy  condition ; 
and  having  examined  the  existing  law  with  nnard  to  those 
tiubiecti,  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  wmild"  be  neoeasarjr 
to  nave  recooree  to  the  aid  of  the  legiilattus  {ur  fnrtim 
tnactment^  Defote  the  impnTonenti  ■»  mnch  desind  can  be 
rally  accomplished." 

Ihna  fortified,  the  minitters  framed  a  hill  embodying  maqy 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Healta  of  Towns'  Commis- 
sioners, which  was  laid  before  the  fioovBof  Coipmpni  in  1S4(( 
by  Lord  Lincoln,  then  Chief  Commissioner  of  Wpods  and 
Forests ;  but  it  was  explained  that  it  was  introduced  mainly 
with  a  view  that  its  provisions  might  he  carefully  considered 
duriug  the  recess,  and  no  attempt  was  madq  to  carry  it  far* 
ther.  A  change  of  ministrr  interfered  with  its  prc^resa  iq 
the  next  session.  In  1847,nowe^ver,  Lord  MottwUi,who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Uncoln  as  CommiBsioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  introdaced  an  amended  bill,  bat  thongh«  in  eonse* 
[juence  of  the  &tronf[  opposition  of  powerful  local  interests, 
he  consented  to  withdraw  the  elauip  M'bich  included  the 
metropolis  vrithin  its  provision^  he  f^led  to  cany  the  Bwa- 
lure  that  aeaaion.  In  the  next  session  it  was  again  hni^ht 
forward,  and,  its  ui^ency  having  been  pressed  on  the  atteafaoQ 
d/  parliament  in  the  speech  from  the  thnme^  it  was  puud 
by  both  houses ;  and,  on  the  31it  of  ABgW^  1S4E^  it  X0- 
:eiTed  the  Royal  Assent. 

The  object  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  as  stated  in 
ta  preamble,  is  to  make  "  further  and  more  effectual  provision 
:ur  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  popoloos 
i'laces  in  Eagland  and  Wales  "  [the  metropolis  being  excepted 
rem  its  operationsl :  for  which  purpose  it  is  declared  to  be 
'  expedient  that  the  supply  of  water  to  sndi  towns  and 
}]aces,  and  the  sewerage,  drainsge,  cleansing  and  paving 
hereof,  should,  as  far  as  practicaole,  be  placed  under  one 
nd  the  some  local  management  and  oontroL  snhjeot  to  the 
;eneral  Huperrision  of  a '  General  Board  of  Health,'  consist- 
Dg  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Foresta  for  tb^ 
line  being,  and  two  commissioners  appointed  by  royal 
rarrant,  to  whom  the  superintendence  and  execation  of  the 
,ct  are  to  be  entrusted.  The  Act  is  of  great  length,  contain- 
Qg  no  fewer  than  Ifi^  claasas  ;  hut  as  it  is  an  Act  of  the 
reatest  public  importance,  as  forming  the  basis  of  all  talMs- 
;uent  sanitary  improvement,  it  seems  advisable  to  indicate 
iriefly  its  leading  provisions-^  for  a  similar  nmon,  we 
idve  entered  at  some  length  into  its  history. 

And  first,  as  to  the  application  of  the  Act.  It  was  in  no 
ase  to  be  applied  without  a  public  preliminwy  inqoiry, 
chich  the  General  Board  had  the  power  to  order  on  the  peti- 
ioa  of  one-tenth  of  the  ratepayers  of  any  each  place  as  cane 
rithin  the  cognisance  of  the  Act,  or  where  the  average  deaths 
3r  aeven  years  should  appear,  from  the  Registrar-ueneral'a 
tetnma,  to  be  above  28  in  a  thousand.  In  either  of  thne 
ases  a  nperintending  inspector  may  be  aent — 14  days' 
utice  by  advertisonent,  &c.,  having  been  given  in  atioh 
acality— to  examine  penonally  and  oj  witnesses  into  the 
ewerage,  drainage,  water  sapply,  buriu  grounds,  &o.,  and 
eport  thereon  to  the  Board.  If  the  Oeneral  Board  now  deem 
:  expedient  to  apply  the  Act,  the  Queen  may,  if  t^re  be  no 
K.il  act,  by  an  Order  in  Cooncil  order  the  Act,  or  any  part 
f  it,  to  be  put  in  force  in  such  place :  where  there  is  a  loeal 
ct,  the  Privy  Council  may  make  a  provisional  order  for  its 
pplication,  sach  ptoviaional  order  to  be  afterwards  sanctioned 
y  parliament.  In  every  such  case  the  carrying  oat  the  pn>- 
ii>iom  of  the  Act  ia  entnuted  to  the  Local  Board  of  tiealUi 
reated  by  it,  who  are  to  appoint  a  surveyor,  an  inspector  of 
uisances,  and  a  medical  officer,  with  other  necessary  offioen. 
1  a  corporate  town  the  raembera  of  tho  Corporation  are  to 
>nBtitnta  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  in  ouiar  places  the 
lembers  are  to  bo  elected  by  the  nitepayera  i  in  all  casae 
le  entire  sanitary  government  is  vested  solely  in  the  Local 
oard  of  Health. 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  Local  Board,— it  is  imperative  on 
lem  to  provide  for  the  effectnal  drainage  of  their  locality, 
f  the  coostractiott  of  new,  or  the  repair  of  existing  seweta ; 
id  for  house  drainage  by  causing  sufficient  drains  to  be  eon- 
meted  in  all  new  Aonaei,  or  In  any  hoaie  which  may  ba 


witboat  a  pn^  dnUn  eommnnieatuK  vrttk  a  adn  eemrt 
they  Tovy  also  cause  due  pronaiod  tebe  made  as  to  privioL 
water-cutsets,  ae.,  public  aad  private ;  and  they  mast  at  aU 
proper  times  cause  a  thoroagh  surface  deaoBing  and  watering 
of  a\l  streets ;  provide  for  the  stnisg  and  taking  away  of  dns^ 
&c. !  and  cause  nniauicas  to  be  removed,  and  filthy  and  un- 
wholesome dwellings,  gic.,  ta  be  parifiod  and  whitewashed. 
The  board  may  also  provide  a  constant  snjlp^,  at  pressure,  vi 
pure  water,  for  the  porposea  of  the  Act ;  but  npt  constraet 
n^w  water-works  if  a  Company  is  able  and  willing  ifi  prfl- 
vido  a  snfficient  aupply  tm  raaaonable  temn;  am  in  any 
case  tfaji  local  boetd  prast  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Omer^ 
Board  before  sontaeting  to  pntelAse  eld,  or  teematruatnew 
water-werka  at  ff»-woAM.  The  ofiBee  wl  BRrreyor  of  higli- 
ways  is  vested  u  the  local  board,  who  anst  aee  thatue 
highways  are  properly  paved  and  lighted  j  that  new  streets 
are  formed,  and  that  all  naw  boildingi  are  oenatnuted  in 
i^ccor^anee  with  the  terms  of  the  acts  ef  parliament  The 
local  board  may  also,  ssbjeet  %9  the  ofmtrol  of  the  0<mer^ 
Board,  close  apy  surcharged  banal  groond,  and  provide 
general  cemeteries  tar  peraens  of  all  religious  daiomtnatiina. 
Also,  spbject  to  like  control,  form,  or  eontribate  to  the  form- 
ing, of  publio  walks,  plaaaore  grMnds,  fte,  SUnghtei^ 
houses  are  in  fature  to  be  regis twed  a^d  regulated  by  the 
local  boards;  as  are  likewise  common  lodging-hoosea  To 

Cide  the  means  for  the  porpoaea  of  the  Aet,  iho  looal 
d  may  levy  taxes,  and  far  the  eoDstrnction  ^  any  per- 
manent work  may— hat  only  with  the  aanetint  of  tiv  General 
Board— 4}orTow  money,  to  be  r^aid  with  iatereat,  by  meana 
of  a  ^racial  rata,  yntiiia  a  {nnod  net  eieeedlng  30  yeare. 
Provision  U  m»d»  for  appeal,  in  yariooa  eaeea,  to  ^e  Geaenl 
Board,  on  the  part  of  persons  who  regard  aa  exoessive  Ae 
assetaments  or  aharg^  made  apon  them  for  private  improve- 
ment^ and  also  a^iinst  varioqa  orders  (tf  the  board  whieh 
may  Im  open  to  the  appeamnea  of  bnng  partial  or  oppreasive 
to  individiiaU. 

The  intanti<m  of  the  Aet  in  lesfteet  of  local  management 
and  central  contzo).  has  been,  in  short,  to  east  upoti  the  inha- 
hitanta  of  a  town  the  duty  of  making  proviaion  for  the  public 
healtlu  and  of  oartying  out  local  imivovemebte,  by  maaaa  of 
a  Ipcal  ageney  eleeted  by,  and  respeosible  to,  the  late-payen ; 
while,  in  order  to  enfore  the  efficiency  id  the  more  eoetly 
mid  pennanent  werka  and  their  eeeAomie  oonatrtetioiL  the 
due  ooalification  of  tlie  eanitaiy  offioen,  t^  aeeori^  ef  uidi- 
vidaus  from  local  bias  and  oppression,  and  the  aasariog  ef 
fature  rate-paysra  from  the  bordena  arising  ont  of  an  nn- 
thrifty  mortgaging  of  rates,  a  Oenenl  Board  la  provided  with 
a  certain  well-denDed  power  of  ai^rviaton  and  control.  Ilr. 
Chadwudi,wlio,  beside  the  Beports  noticed  above,  had  iaba 
a  leading  part  in  inquiries  embodied  in  t*o  other  tepoht  tm 
the  water-supply  and  the  drainage  of  towns — in  the  CormMT 
of  whioh  he  sttennoosly  advoe^ed  the  adoptiim  of  the  con- 
stant; service  (^ttem,  and  in  the  latter  gave  an  elabwate  and 
lucid  expositiam  of  the  adTantscca  «  drainage  by  glaiad 
earthenware  pipefl— waa  one  of  the  numbers  the  Gvueral 
Board  appointed  under  the  new  Act ;  abd  to  hia  intimate 
acqoaintaooe  with  the  whole  subject,  and  vall-direotod 
energy,  ita  early  auceess  mvst  mainly  he  at^bnted.  Babia- 

aaent  acta,  iiontinaing,  and  in  entain  minor  potati  amaBdin^ 
le  erigiual  Act,,  have  been  passed  t  and  in  1B54  one  1^^ 
which  the  General  B<)ard  tvaa  re^onatittited,  vder  the  pro* 
visions  of  which  the  Board  new  consists  ftf  4  Presidant,  the 
principal  Sesretanei  of  State,  and  the  Frestdant  and  Tiee> 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  appean,  however,  a  probabilify  tiiit  the  great 
principle  of  the  Health  of  To^aa  Act,  local  agency  com- 
bined with  well-defined  central  anpMrlsion  and  eonlrol,  ia 
about  to  be  abandoned;  a  bUl  having  been  idtrodnced  (April 
82, 1858)  by  the  present  gevemmeot,  with  the  declared  iw 
tention  to  "  decentralise  Ue  whole  sptem."   It  proposal  to 
allow  the  General  Boerd  of  Health  to  eocpira  in  September 
1858  ;  and  to  enisle  the  ratepayen  of  towns  to  censtitate 
local  boards,  which,  as  well  aa  the  emsting  loeal  board^ 
"  ^lall  have  the.  amplest  powers  of  aelf>«dmmi8tntu]^  am 
ahall  no  Imger  be  subjected  to  tlie  neceasi^  of  rBfemag  tv 
a  Central  Botfd  in  London."   Individoala  feeting  themsdvea 
to  be  aggrieved  are  to  have  a  power  of  dppeal  to  the  Beim- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Department.   In  ita  present 
omde  bh^  the  bill  is  unlikely  to  become  law,  bet  as  it  is 
a  concwsion  to  a  popular  delasioD  against  centralisation.  It  im 
not  improbable  that  it  may,  in  ita  main  featores,  beadopted  s 
and  thus  the  aecamolated  expericaBee  and  adsatifie  inft— 
tun  of  the  offieen  of  the  Oeneml  Bond  wOl  be  lort.  aad 
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door  opened  vide  lot  %  Tetnrn  to  tha  old  apathy,  mismaiuge- 
ment  and  negligmce,  to  local  iaeffieieocy,  vaste^  peeolaUon, 
and  hTonritiim.  The  "general  medini  fonetioiui  of  the 
Board  of  Health  "  ue  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  Mpante  meuore, 
"they  being  distinctlj  central  and  goremmental  fonetions.'* 

Since  the  paning  of  tiie  Health  of  Towns  Act,  applications 
luTe  been  made  by  sereral  hundred  places  for  a  *  pielinunaiy 
inqoiiy'  into  their  sanitary  <»nditi<ni  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  Oeneral  Board.  How  much  sach  an  act  was  needed- 
how  little  hsd  beat  accomplidied  hy  mere  local  efifor^not- 
withstanding  the  appalling  diaelosiires  of  the  Poor  I«w  Board 
Beporta,  the  Reports  of  the  Baytl  OomouBaioi^  the  Betoms 
of  the  Registiar-General,  itad  the  teaching  of  diolera  and 
Jcrer— has  been  shown  in  the  most  cmvinring  manner  by 
these  *prdindnuy  inqniries,'  noging  in  time  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  the  presmt  day,  and  eztendJnR  orer 
almost  every  district  of  EngUnd  and  Wales.  We  had 
selected  from  recent  reports  of  the  superintending  inspeetoia 
a  few  specnal  instances  as  illnstrating  the  present  state  of 
too  many  'towns  and  popnloos  phwes,*  not  yet  brought 
nnder  the  ot^isance  nf  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  including 
sea-flide  and  inland  watering-places  and  resorts  of  invalids  ; 
mining  and  mann&ctoring  towns  and  villages  in  the  north  of 
England  and  of  W^es ;  rural  towns  of  the  eastern,  soothem, 
and  midland  coontiaB,  &c. ;  bat  onr  spsee  is  limited,  and 
they,  after  all,  bnt  tell,  with  Tariations,  the  same  sicuming 
■toty  of  wretched  qnarten — often  in  dose,  thoogh  scarce- 
•nspeeted  proximity  with  the  open  and  aity  dwellings  of  the 
afBnnnt  iiiiTir,  close,  crowded,  loathsome,  ondrained,  and 
wHhont  the  cofflmonest  appUances  for  decency,  with  an  in- 
si^cient  supply  of  water,  and,  what  is  to  be  obtained,  hard 
andimpnre;  many  of  the  atieettiriiete  fever  is  never  absent; 
lodgbg-honses  where  men,  women,  and  diildren  are  huddled 
tfwether  by  the  score  in  low  filthy  dens ;  slanghter-honsei^ 
with  idl  ibtai  abominations,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most 
densely  populated  localities ;  bnrial  ^nnds  surcharged,  and 
the  like — all  seemin^y  continued  in  defiance  of  sanitary 
principles  the  most  obvious  to  the  commonest  understanding, 
bat,  in  truth,  usually  continued  through  sheer  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  influential  classes  that  sach  thiius  exist,  and 
the  absence  of  any  resnonnble  officer  whose  wity  it  is  to 
make  htmseU  acqomnted  witii  their  oistence  and  to  ai^y 
the  remedy.  And,  unhappily,  it  now  needi  no  refemce  to 
onrtownaand  pi^nloas  places,  where  every  one  has  been  left 
to  do  as  he  likes  with  himself  and  his  own,  to  illaatmts  the 
evil  consequences  of  neglect  of  sanitary  r^alations.  For  the 
miserable  toss  of  health  and  life  among  onr  soldiers  at  Scutari 
and  in  the  Crimea,  where — as  militaty  authorities  thanaeives 
admit— the  arms  of  the  enemy  slew  bat  few  in  comparison 
with  the  ravsges  of  disease,  and  the  recent  astounding  disclo- 
sures respecting  onr  barracks  at  home,  more  than  sufficiently 
prove  all  that  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  sanitary  reform 
has  assrated  of  the  necessity  for  constant  and  juiUcious  watch' 
fatness,  and  anthoritatiTe  control.'  Happily,  too,  in  the  same 
quarter  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  bniefit  of  sani- 
taiy  regalations.  For,  both  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Bosphoros 
and  in  the  camp  in  the  Crimaa,  no  sooner  had  the  lomedial 
and  precautionary  measures  of  the  Sanitary  Commisrioners, 
sent  oat  from  England  in  Jamury  1855,  been  Imni^t  into 
operation,  than  the  mimber  of  deMha,  and  the  amonnt  and 
violence  of  the  rieknai^  were  abated ;  and  oltimately  the 
very  remarkable  bet  was  eetalflished,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  hardships,  exposure,  and  fatigue  attendut  on  a  state 
of  warfare,  the  actual  mortally  was  lower  than  in  the  bar- 
lacks  in  England— a  fact  which  renders  Uie  more  atrange  and 
indefensible  the  state  in  which  those  banai^  shonUTafter- 
wards  have  been  suffered  to  continue. 

Up  to  the  end  of  lBfi7  about  260  places  bad  been  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act.  In  a  £ur 
proportion  of  these  places  sanitary  works  of  an  efficient 
Older  have  been  exeeoted.  The  sanitary  works  have  of 
mne  been  diiefly  thoae  of  drainage  and  water  snpply,  and 
in  both  theia  natten  lome  of  the  worits  have  been  on  a 
•cale  of  eonsideraUe  nagnitndeb  By  the  earthenware  ppe 
dninage  system,  iriiich  ad^ta  itself  readily  to  any  size  of 
place  or  peculiarity  of  rite,  the  local  boards  have  in  most 
instances  been  endbled  to  efleet  thorough  drainage  with  com- 
parative readinesa  and  econon^.  Tba  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  has  not  howevm'  yet  beoi  hronght  into  general  suc- 
cessfal  operation ;  and  in  some  places  eomplainto  have  bem 
made  that  the  soccessfnl  drainage  of  the  town  has  rraulted 
in  the  poUaticm  of  the  natnral  slFeama — a  necesaaiy  con- 
Mqnence  of  such  worka  where  the  outfall  is  into  the  water 


courses,  and  no  suffieiaii  measnres  are  taken  br  the  vfib- 
tion  of  the  sewage,  and  the  purification  of  the  mste  vite. 
The  means  adopted  for  obtuning  and  disti^ting  an  uplt 
supply  of  pure  water  have  proved  very  gener^j  ntiiEuta;. 
and  now  in  numerous  places  where  amy  a  scsaty  nnplT  c 
hard  and  impure  water  was  obtainable,  ereiy  hmsi  is  ud- 
dantly  provided  with  water  of  MEcellent  qmdity.  Aad 
wherever  these  sanitary  woiha  have  been  jtutidate'r 
planned  and  properly  canted  out,  there  has  followed  s  nnbi 
improvement  in  the  gennal  health  and  oonfbrt,  irUk 
expenditure  and  attendant  taxatwn  have  ben  m  the  an 
put  leas  bordaiseme  than  ^rim  vagr  iBfinior  wodn  kn 
beai  executed  under  the  old  local  improvement  acta 

To  the  improved  health  and  decreued  mortality  is  inn 
of  these  towns  the  Re^trar^Oeneral  has  in  hit  Baa 
borne  testimony ;  and  still  more  striking  testimony  hu  W 
borne  by  the  Local  Boards  of  Heidth  themselves.  Tbn  Ik 
Macclesfield  Bofrd  sav,  in  a  B^rt  addressed  to  Tm 
Council,  that  the  death  tables  of  the  borough  ihow  thii  :b 
mortality,  which  before  the  application  of  the  Act  ■miji'. 
33  in  a  thousand,  haa  during  the  three  yean  of  the  opcn:^ 
of  the  Board  been  reduced  to  S6  in  a  thousand  ;  that  inintj 
mortality — always  a  trustworthy  teat  of  asnituy  «aidit»- 
hss  been  reduced  13  per  ceai. ;  that  in  the  *  old  hun  e 
fever**  not  a  dn^  mtal  case  has  occurred ;  and  tk  tk 
mean  dnration  of  life  in  the  town  haa  been  lengtbenei  Ik 
application  of  samtaiv  measuiea  haa  not  hmnms  beats 
fined  to  the  towns  under  the  Health  of  Towu  Act  Sub. 
of  the  largest  towns  are  carrying  on  rimilar  works  ondeik 
local  acts.  At  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  for  iniUKc,  v 
and  very  costly  worlu  have  been  constructed  for  biism  ^ 
those  places  a  supply  of  pure  water  from  a  considenUt  a- 
tsnce ;  and  at  Glasgow  a  similar  supply  haa  beanobUiid,t 
a  neat  expense,  from  Loch  Katrine. 

We  stated  that  the  metropolis  was  exempted  tm  t 
operations  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  Semsl  Acli 
indeed  paased  to  meet  particular  evils,  but  notwitbtuilz: 
that  the  necessity  for  stricter  sanitary  snperviaon  vn  ^ 
mitted  on  all  hands,  so  strong  was  the  feelii^  of  the  cn- 
corporation  and  the  parish  v^tries  agunst  centnliatXii 
authority,  that  it  was  not  till  1866  th^  a  measure  inu^- 
to  seeon  to  Lraidtm  the  same  aanitary  imnoranenti  uiB 
Health  of  Towni  Act  aSmi  to  the  rest  of  tiw  eoaBtrr> 
came  law.  The  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  ii 
ever  a  far  longer  and  more  cumberaomo  measoie  tic  » 
former  (it  contains  261  clauses  add  several  Bcliednlee),iij^ 
machinery  is  lar^r  and  more  complex ;  it  most  ssffiee  d*- 
fore  to  say  that  its  objects  and  scope  are  very  mnaiix,iJ^ 
ever  different  in  some  respects  are  its  modes  of  optoo^ 
The  executive.body  created  by  it  is  entitied  the  *  lutn^ 
tan  Board  of  Works,'  and  consists  of  a  president,  vuii 
salary  of  1600^.  sryear,  and  46  members  elected  ^ 
vestries  of  the  metropolitan  parishes,  and  the  enif 
council  of  the  city.  To  this  hoard  vras  trsnifoned  it 
powers  of  the  former  Commissionera  of  Sewen,  the  MfS' 
vision  of  all  metropolitan  buildings,  the  laying  ost  ef  >* 
streeti^  and  tin  entire  sanitazy  regnlations  the  metntna 
But  within  certain  limits  a  controlling  power  wu  o''^ 
to  the  Oiief  Commiadoner  of  Works  and  Bnildiiigi.  "* 
great  work  -vrhagii  was  cast  upon  the  new  hosrd  w  v 
purification  of  the  Thames,  by  the  intercwtion  of  the  H^ff 
of  London,  which  the  board  was  ordered  .by  parliasutf " 
accomplish.  In  this  it  has  however  made  litUe  srogn«> 
having  been  able  to  satisfy  the  government  (or  tas  public)' 
the  sufficiency  of  its  plans.  In  other  grrat  msttsn,  *> 
laying  out  of  new  main  thorough&res,  the  fonnstus  ■ 
parks,  &C.,  it  haa  also  been  content  to  discuss  and  to  pjc 
In  snull  matten  its  officera  have  found  sufficient  occoptf' 
Bat  on  the  whole,  as  from  its  eonstitntiim  might  la«  ** 
anticipated,  it  has  hitherto  proved  rather  a  board  of  uK* 
sion  than,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a  board  of  works. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Act.  and  special  Acts  aimilv  te » 
Metropolis  Local  Ham«ement  Act,  would  pretty  weU  n>l^ 
if  propatly  carried  ou^  fen-  the  sanitary  ngt>l>tioii>^'° 
towns  in  vriddi  they  are  brought  into  opuatioo. 
there  are  many  towns  in  which  such  acts  have  no 
ral  measures  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  b^  ^'^l 
meet  particular  sanitary  evila.   We  caimot  enoniente 
these,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  the  chief  aut'^ 
laws  enacted  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Act  U)  esc^ 
rage  the  establishment  of  Baths  and  Waahbossw. 
in  1640,  is  noticed  under  another  head,  [Baibb  aks 

&  S\i  allda8theTownl4mp^rranelltActofI^^'' 
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lich  consolidates  previous  acts  leapecting  paving,  drain- 
cleansing,  and  improving  towns,  and  contains  nuuiy 
laable  new  clan  sea,  created  no  new  machinery  far  cuiying 
provisions  into  tSedy  and  accomplished  much  len  than 
I  namers  anUcipated,  we  may  pan  at  once  to  the  measares 
seed  snbseqamtly  to  the  Heutn  of  Towns  Act. 
The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  (1848)  was  intended  to  effect 
,th  respect  to  the  removal  of  nniaancea,  and  the  enforce- 
ent  of  regalations  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of 
idenue,  endemic,  or  contagious  diseases,  the  same  end  in 
aces  not  aabject  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  as  in  snch 
wns  wonld  be  accomplished  nnder  its  powers.  Like  that 
:t  this  has  been  more  than  once  amended.  In  1849  the 
.ly  sanitary  enactment  vnw  an  extensira  of  the  Metro- 
ilitan  Sewers  Act. 

In  1850  was  passed  an  important  "Act  to  make  bettor 
ovision  for  the  Interment  of  the  Dead  in  and  near  the 
etrapolia.'*  tbeowamg  the  great  troth  that  all  interment 
Ithin  the  bonndanes  <tf  a  city  ia  in  oppoaition  to  sanitary 
inciples,  it  provided  that  when  the  General  Board  of 
ealtn,  who  were  appointed  toearry  into  efEeet  the  provisions  of 
e  Act,  shoold  see  fit,  they  might  report  to  her  Majesty  that 
torment  in  any  chnrch,  efa^wi,  or  harial  ground,  ooght  to 
I  discontinaed ;  whereupon  the  Privy  Council  was  em- 
iwered  to  issue  an  order  directing  bniials  to  be  wholly  dis- 
ntinued  therein  after  a  certain  fixed  period.  The  Act  also 
opowered  the  General  Board  to  purchase  existing,  or  to 
rm  new  cemeteriea  at  convenient  distances  from  the 
etropolis.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  186S,  and  a  new  one 
ibstituted  for  it ;  but  to  this  Act  may  be  ascribed  the 
loUtion  of  intra-mnral  burial,  and  the  construction  of  sp&- 
Dus  and  neat  cemeteriea  on  all  sides,  bnt  at  some  distance 
am  the  metropolis,  thoo^  the  aetul  accomplishment  of 
ese  good  objects  was  left  to  Us  SDceassor.  By  the  Act  of 
MSS  parishes  or  districts  wilHng  to  construct  new  barial 
roonoa  were  smpowersd  to  elect  ^rial  Boards,  to  which 
ere  entrusted  the  constmction  and  management  of  the 
irial  grounds,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
ato  for  Home  Aihirs.  An  Act  was  passed  the  following 
lar  amending  the  Barial  Act  of  1863,  and  extending  its 
-ovisions  to  any  city  or  town  in  England.  Another  emen- 
itoiy  Act  was  passed  in  1857. 

In  1850  was  also  passed  an  Act  bearing  on  the  health  of 
mng  persons  and  females  working  in  factories, — ^by  which,  aa 
nended  in  1853,  the  period  of  labour  of  such  persons  was 
stricted  to  between  uie  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and 
X  in  the  evening,  or  during  winter  from  seven  to  seven,  and 
a  Saturdays  only  to  two  m  the  afternoon. 
A  much  needed  Act  was  ^ised  in  1861  for  the  WelU 
rdering  of  Common  Lodging  Houses  ;  and  ia  the  same  ses- 
on  one  for  encouraging  the  establishment  of  sneh  honsea 
f  a  superior  kind.  These  Acte  did  not  apply  to  the 
[etropolis  or  to  Scotland.  The  former  of  these  Acts  was 
inch  unproved,  and  extended  to  all  common  lodging-honses, 
f  an  additionsl  Act  in  1853.  How  mnch  snch  a  measnre 
as  reqnind,  what  has  bMn  already  said  will  have  sufficed 
)  show ;  bnt  as  the  power  of  entry  and  of  regulation  is  still 
f  some  T^arded  as  oppressive,  an  instance  or  two,  exhibiting 
I  deteil  the  tme  character  of  such  places  immediately  before 
le  passing  of  the  first  Act,  from  the  reports  of  the  snperintend- 
ig  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health,  may  not  be  snperflnoua. 
Int  we  shall  only  give  one  or  two  instances ;  for  such  deteils, 
lOQgh  it  is  unwise  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  their  reality, 
re  too  painful  and  hnrailiating  to  dwell  on ;  and  we  aelect 
[lem  not  from  the  great  centres  of  population,  where  their 
ondiUon  is  pretty  well  understood,  but  from  smaller  places, 
rhere  their  existence  iaight  hardly  he  anticipated.  In 
tacup,  Lancashire,  Mr.  Lee  found  the  common  Iodging>houaea 
'  hot-beds  of  disease  and  vice.  .  .  .  Hen,  women  and  chil- 
ren,  and  frequently  dogs,  form  a  promiscuous  herd,  all 
leepiag  in  the  same  room,  from  which  every  breath  of  pure 
ir  is  excluded.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  lodgers  sleep  in  a  state  of 
bsolnte  nudity,  and  decency,  vrith  the  greater  portion  of 
hem,  has  long  ceased  to  thought  of."  In  one  house  he 
Dund,  in  a  single  room,  six  beds,  m  which  were  "  4  females, 
)  males,  and  a  dog,"  In  another  he  found  in  one  room  7 
leds,  containing  7  females  and  9  males.  But  bad  as  this 
eems  it  is  punty  itself  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
jund  in  other  parte  of  the  eoontiy.  Thns  at  Cardiff  Mr. 
tammdl,  another  Superintending  Inspector,  describes  and 
ives  pJau  ot  a  street  (Stsdey-street),  several  of  the  honses 
a  whidi  are  common  lodging-houses.  One,  No.  17,  vslumr 
lian  most  othexs  in  the  same  street.  Like  the  test  it  has 


bat  a  single  living  room,  which  is  16  feet  10  in.  long,  17  feet 
2  in.  deep,  and  8^  feet  high.  This  room  the  Superintendent 
of  Police  visited  by  Mr.  Rammell's  desire.  On  the  first  visit 
he  found  in  it  54  peivons,  men,  women,  and  children ;  they 
live,  eat,  and  deep  all  in  this  one  room."  He  visited  it  spin 
the  following  week  in  the  day  time,  and  "  fonnd  46  inmsttw, 
but  many  more  came  in  to  sleep  at  nighte.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  bedsteads,  but  all  the  lodgers  lie  on  the  ground  or  floor.  .  .  . 
Each  party  had  with  them  all  their  stock,  consisting  of  heaps 
of  rags,  bones,  salt-fish,  rotten  potatoes,  and  such  things. 
The  stench  was  hardly  endurable.  This  living  room  opened 
into  a  small  outer  court,  in  one  comer  of  whi(£  was  an  open 
privy.  On  a  third  visit,  seven  days  later,  he  fonnd  on  the 
floor  of  the  crowded  room  a  woman  who  had  been  confined 
there  two  days  before.  Who  shall  say  that  placea  such  as 
these  did  not  need  "  well-ordering,*'  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
litUe  infringement  on  the  owners  right  over  his  castle  1  The 
"  weU-oidering**  Act  has  erenwhere  operated  good ;  and  as 
far  as  it  has  neen  realised  ua  oth«  has  been  extremely 
bmeficial. 

The  Smithfield  Hmket  Bemoval  Act  of  1861 ;  and  the 

Metropolis  Water  Supply  Act  of  1862  (by  which  the  water 
companies  taking  their  supply  from  the  Thames  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chelsea  Company,  prohibited  from  teking 
any  water  for  such  porposes  from  any  part  of  the  Thames, 
or  its  tributarv  streams  below  Teddington  lock),  are  suffi- 
ciently referred  to  in  the  foDowing  article.  [Pobuq  Ixtrovb* 
MXNTS,  S.  %} 

In  1853  was  passed  an  Act  which,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  1857,  renders  it  compulsory  to  have  all  furnaces  employed 
for  manufactnring' purposes  within  the  limite  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  furnaces  of  all  steam-hoate  plying  on  the  Thames,  ao 
coiutrneted  or  altered  as  to  consume  their  own  amoke,a  meaanxe 
which  has  already  produced  an  appreciable  influence  on  the 
London  atmosphere.  In  the  aame  yesr  the  l^islatnie 
rendered  the  practice  of  vaccination  compulsory. 

In  1864  was  enacted  the  Board  of  Health  Reconstitntion 
Act,  and  amendmento  of  the  Metropolitan  Burials  Act,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Act,  which  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  In  1855  were  passed — an  extremely  useful  Act  for 
tiie  InspecUon  of  Goal  Mines,  which  may  he  expected  event- 
ually to  effect  important  sanitary  improvemente  in  snch 
places  ;  an  Act  for  the  better  Prevention  of  Diseases,  which 
gives  the  General  Board  of  Health  additional  and  stringent 
powers  in  case  of  the  recurrence  of  any  formidable  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagions  disease ;  an  Act  for  the  amendment 
and  consolidation  of  previous  Nuisances  Removal  and  Dis- 
eases FrevenUon  Acte — of  considerable  importance,  as  in 
fact  repealing  all  previous  acte  and  more  strictly  defimng  the 
powen  of  the  various  faodia  appmnted  to  enforce  ito  pro> 
visions ;  an  Act  to  amend  the  I«ws  relating  to  the  constne- 
ti<m  of  BuUdinn  in  the  Metropolis  and  ite  Neighbourhood ; 
and  an  Act  for  Faciliteting  the  erection  of  Dwelling-houses 
for  the  Labouring  Classes.  Subsequent  acte  of  a  sanitary 
character  have  been  chiefly  emendatory. 

Our  review  has  been  confined  to  England  and  Wales,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  greatest  progress  has  undoubtedly  been 
made.  But  in  Scotland,  by  the  very  important  *  Act  to  make 
more  effectual  provinion  lor  regulating  the  police  of  towns 
and  populous  places  in  Scotland,  and  for  paving,  draining, 
cleanaing,  lighting,  and  improving  the  same '  (1850^ ;  the 
Burial  Qronnds  Act  (assimilating  the  system  to  tnat  of 
England),  and  the  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Erection  of  DwelliiW- 
houses  for  the  Working  Classes  (1865)  ;  and  the  Smoke 
Nuisance  Abatement  Act  of  1857 ;  and  in  Ireland  by  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1864 ;  the  Act  to  encourage  the 

groviding  of  Improved  Dwelling-houses  for  the  Labouring 
lasses  (known  as  the  Cottier  Tenant's  Act),  and  the  Borii^ 
Qronnds  Act  (similar  to  the  English  Act)  of  1866,  very  much 
has  been  done  towards  placing  those  portions  of  the  empix* 
on  a  level  with  England  in  reference  to  ito  samtax^  ^"^jk 
visions.   Mnch  doubtless  remains  to  be  aeeompUshed  in 
for  our  populoos  places — indeed  saDitaiy  improvemw*  ^*?^ 
bnt  be  r«arded  as  in  its  early  stage  of  progreia— hwj* 
impossible  to  look  thus  cursorily  over  what  hsa  be«  »W« 
plished  within  the  last  few  yaara  vitlwnt  thankWa*** 
forward  without  hope. 

All  that  vre  have  said  haa  haA  nfenmto  'tof^ 
populous  pUces,*  and  it  is  in  them  that  aaiatey  ^fc^" 
most  needk  and  saDitoiy  legi«l"tion  mo*  «i^\e.  ^ 
average OTMSS of  mortality  U  town  ^"^^^^^^^ 
the  thonsand  over  Uut  of  the  eoimUy  ^^^»«*S*f 
,  Tet  even  in  eoontiy  distrieta,  «•  ?^^!k^T^ 
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JtMutnivQeDual  in  on«  of  hU  TtloAle  reports  (1856), 
"  there  ii  room  for  immense  improvements  in  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  popalation."  And  ve  cannot  |>erhaps 
better  cosclade  a  paper  on  the  Poblic  Health,  in  which  the 
■anitaiy  state  of  tiie  town  population  has  bc»n  almost  ex- 
cloiiTely  dwelt  oa,  than  by  quoting  what  he — speaking  with 
tiie  authority  derived  bom  a  Knowledge  uuiTalled  in  extent 
and  accural^  oi  the  sanitary  state  of  the  whole  of  England 
and  Walcft— vhiUt  asserting  his  belief  that  the  mortality  of 
Emdand  ai  a  whole  is  lower  tlian  that  of  any  other  eonntry 
in  Eon^f-Hiqn  of  the  aaaitary  condition  of  the  rnnu 
districts.-— 

"  The  uaum  <ji  insalnbrity  are  scattered  about  in  every 
^Usge ;  for  the  rational  laws  of  health  are  violated  alike  in 
the  cottage  and  in  the  &rmliOBse.  The  dwelling-hoases 
MMnatimeB  rest  on  damp  nndrained  gronnd ;  they  lie  often  at 
the  bottom  of  pit-like  depressions  of  the  earth,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  sides  of  the  higher  groands,  from  which  the 
water  Sows  away  naturally,  and  the  decaying  orf^anic  ema- 
nations  are  dispersed  and  decomposed  by  the  winds.  The 
faimhonse  is  often  close  to  the  farmyard,  on  a  low  part  of  the 
farm,  and  is  surrounded  fay  hnildinn,  ricks,  and  trees.  In 
the  yard,  or  near  it,  the  refnse  of  ttw  house,  and  of  all  the 
animals,  is  kept  month  after  month  undergoing  fermentations, 
and  giving  off  noxions  vaponrs.  Into  the  pond,  oot  of  which 
the  eattle  drink,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  falla  that  should  find 
its  way  over  the  land.  And  it  tuppens  that  if  the  air  is 
■tagnast  for  some  days,  if  the  temperature  is  hi^  if  some 
nek  person  or  diaeued  animal  enters  the  place  which  is 
snrroonded  by  salubrious  fields,  the  farm  becomes  a  scene  of 
suffering,  the  catUe  perish  by  plenropnenmoniaa,  the  children 
are  atts^ed  by  acarlatinas,  the  wife  has  low  fever,  or  the 
fumer  himself  die^  and  his  name,  at  a  premature  age,  is 
enrolled  in  the  register  of  deaths.  About  6,426  English 
fsnners  die  in  a  year,  and  of  them  many  are  young ;  3,605 
are  under  66  years  of  age^In  the  dairy,  a  littie  dirt  spoils 
the  milk,  butter,  or  cheese ;  unless  the  vessels  of  the  brewery 
are  clean  the  ale  is  injured ;  and  timers  have  hence  learnt 
by  umcrienee  the  importance  of  deanlinesa  in  the  interior  of 
their  aoosm.  From  them  the  taste  for  household  elcKDiinest 
has  been  diffnieddixongh  the  sWTounding  population.  Thqr 
hava  only  to  render  the  tit  whidi  they  umtthe  abont  their 
houses  pore,  to  becom^  with  those  around  them,  the  halest 
people  in  the  world^To  place  an^  of  the  new  farmhouses 
and  cottages  to  be  built  on  certain  elevations  is  the  first 
point ;  to  cany  ont  and  to  cover  with  earth  all  the  refuse  of 
the  house  and  yards  duly  would  prevent  the  esc^  of  the 
ammonia,  the  most  precious  part  of  the  manure,  and  at  the 
same  time  rid  the  atmosphere  of  the  &tal  malaria  that  sur- 
ronnda  the  farmhouses  and  cottages  of  Ihe  conntry.— These 
mattara  well  deserve  the  attention  of  EngUih  landed  pro- 
ptieton,  as  Uiey  are  geoeially  much  better  informed  in 
aanitaiy  matten  than  tluir  iv;eDts,and«an  atonoe  give  efilwt 
to  improvements  bejand  th«  leaca  of  the  imall  proprietors 
of  other  ooutrisa. 

FUfiUC  IMPBOTKHENTa  Tiie  pmeat  aiticle  ia 
intoided  to  indicato  broadly  the  pngiesi  of  arehitectnnil 
and  other  i>ublic  work*  of  an  important  character  in  the 
metrDDolis  since  the  pnblieatiui  of  the  '  Penny  GyclojpKdia,* 
and,  thosgh  with  less  particularity,  nmiUr  progress  u  pro- 
nncial  towns, 

Siilce  that  date  London  hu  beeo  greatly  altered,  if  there 
nave  bean  no  such  i^d  or  extraordinary  architectural  trans- 
formations as  in  Paris,  there  has  beeo  GODtinnonn  and  steady 
improTameot  New  streeia  have  been  opeoed,  and  obetruc- 
tmas  removed  in  many  old  streets.  New  towns  almost  of 
ao-oall«d  '  villas,'  have  been  added  to  the  suburbs  on  nearlv 
•very  eide.  New  parks  and  public  places  have  been  formed. 
The  dniutte  at  the  vast  uea  which  is  now  included  within 
Um  meuapolitaB  boundaries  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
faaation  of  general  eoocemment,  and  while  the  existing 
mtoB  has  bMB  greatlv  improved,  a  scheme  of  metropolitan 
diBiBMB,  of  a  augnitooe  unrivalled  in  tlu  cattail  of  ancient 
or  moom  Ennpe,  by  which  the  «atii«  lewaga  of  Xioadon 
and  ite  eovirons  will  be  carried  some  milea  balovthe  metro- 
politan limits  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  Thames,  only 
seems  to  wait  for  its  adoption  by  Uie  government  a  decision 
M  to  certain  subsidiary  pointe  on  which  the  representative 
of  the  goveraneot  and  the  reprewnUtives  of  the  Loudon 
panshea  hold  different  opinions;  Intra-moral  interment  has 
been  declared  illegal,  and  numerous  convenient  cemeteries, 
some  of  tbem  of  great  extent,  have  been  formed  at  a  due 
distance  ton  the  City.    The  water-mpply  has  been  in- 


creased and  purified ;  and  many  other  ssnitsiy  nhnu  Wk 
been  accomplished.  New  museums  and  otur  tdnn^a^ 
institntiona  of  a  national  character  have  bees  aublid)4 
A  vast  legislative  palace  has  been  reared ;  a  new  Rojil  Et 
change,  numerous  churches  and  chapels,  sad  muy  sue 
publw  bnildinga  of  conuderable  vm  and  coitliMa,a«i. 
as  many  great  commerdal  woriu,  have  been  emtncK 
and  street  architecture  has  assumed  an  entirdj  m  ^ 
laeter  and  consequence.  And  in  all  these  matten  lhiha> 
provindal  towns  have  in  their  proportiiHU  keptfittRi 
the  metropolis.  It  would  indeed  be  acutely  an  tsifpme 
to  assert  that  more  and  greats  poblie  wnki  lun  ha 
constmcted,  and  more  pnUie  improvements  hn  ha 
efFeeted  during  the  last  twenty  yeara,  thu  dnnagBfjp 
vioUB  hundred  years. 

Neto  Btrtett. — The  new  streets  in  the  metnpob  b 
added  much  to  the  public  convenience,  and  greatly  iups 
the  appearance  of  certain  quarters;  but  much  iiuni|ic 
have  heen  easily  accomplished  had  the  impnneniBtaM 
carried  out  as  ^rt  of  a  weU-eonridered  senersl  pUa,  'osd 
of  being  diftconnected  and  local  expecuents.  la  dieCx 
however,  something  like  a  noersl  plan  has  been  (tant 
The  erection  of  the  new  London  Bridge  led  to  thsfactti 
of  new  lines  of  apwoadi,  and  the  op«ning  of  thMAc*^ 
the  necesritr  of  still  greater  changes ;  and  the  oric  aaikn 
have  siace  kept  that  necessity  steadily  in  view.  Ik  m 
tion  of  the  new  fioyal  Exchange  afforded  an  opportaiL'^^ 
opening  the  area  surrounding  Uiat  building.  By  tbt  nv: 
of  the  sooth  side  of  Cannon  Street,  and  the  houei  nnr 
to  St.  Paurs,  an  excellent  street— New  CanniHi  StnK-a 
been  formed  from  King  William  Street  to  the  east  side  t^- 
Paul's  Churchyard.  This  street  has  been  for  the  w.t 
lined  with  laige  and  lofty  warehouses,  many  of  then  c^" 
aiderable  architectural  pretension:  it  is  greatljtobebv 
that  the  corporation  will  not  allow  the  fi^riewofStPt 
Cathedral  opened  b^  New  Cannon  Street  to  be  olwtncW' 
the  erection  of  a  building  on  liie  trbngular  space  it  pf- 
left  unoccupied  at  the  nortb-westem  comer  of  tbtr 
itreeL  To  render  New  Gannon  Street  as  serricat/' 
traffic  as  from  its  width  and  portion  it  ou^t  to  be,i:''. 
be  necessary  to  make  voy  extenrive  altarationi  in  ikin 
surrounding  St.  Paul's  CathedrB]--and  ancb  altentsa/ 
equally  desirable  for  the  architectural  effect  v/lUb^^ 
Another,  though  less  important  new  line  of  thoroa^i? 
Oresh&m  Street,  extending  from  Lothbnry  to  the  Potti-' 
More  recently  a  wide  street  has  been  formed  as  a  UDtizx ' 
northward  of  Faningdon  Street.  It  ia  called  Vietoriift'- 
and  extends  from  the  foot  of  Holbom  Hill  to  Cler^ 
Workhouse.  It  passes  through  a  very  poor  neighltoo- 
and  as  yet  no  buildings  have  been  erected  along  it 

Beyond  the  limiU  of  the  *  City.'  the  first  place  um  ■ 
new  lines  of  street  must  be  assigned  to  New  Oxlorii^* 
which  connects  Holbom  with  Uxford  Street  by  >  (Q  - 
and  wide  road,  which  panes  to  the  north  <tf  tM  >*■ 
and  circnitoua  way  by  St.  Giles*!  Cboreh.  On  lb 
aide  of  Now  Oxfwd  Street  a  2bw  good  hoasM  la**  *^ 
built,  but  much  lets  haa  been  done  for  the  archlK^ 
aspect  of  the  street  than  could  have  been  wiibed.  !••* 
samevidnity  JEndell  Street  has  opened  a  war  fna^< 
Acre  to  Bloomsbuiy,  and  thus  formed  a'  tolertblr 
though  Bomewhat  awkward  and  indirect  thoroa^i-n.^ 
the  Strand  by  Waterloo  Bridge  to  New  Oxiwd  >^ 
and  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Crsnbonme  Street  U  • 
west  end  of  Long  Acre  and  New  Coventry  Strret,  b*:* 
Leicester  Square  and  Coventry  Street,  have  in  hki  i^' 
afforded  a  somewhat  better  outlet  eastward  from 
but  further  improvement  is  still  greatly  needed  ii  ■ 

Sluarter.    At  Westminster  a  fine  line  of  road  Iw  *  : 
ormed  from  the  Abbey  to  I4mlico,  but  the  greater  pti 
remains  tmcovered  with  buildings ;  at  present  only  altv 
of  lofty  houses,  intended  to  be  let  out  in  flats,  bi"' 
built,  and     then  the  laiger  part  are  anbt  or  nsfin^ 
the  system  ti  wenant»  floon,  or  flat^  appeariiv  to  ^ 
means  oon^nial  to  English  tastea  or  Wuta 
considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  by  tlien^' 
of  the  large  mass  of  houses  about  Buckingham  Osc 
formed  so  great  an  obstruction  to  the  road-way,  ami  * 
rightly  an  appendage  to  the  royal  abode,  the  groaodi  el  *- ' 
have  thus  been  aomewhat  extended  ;  and  at  Che-t^  '-'^ 
continuation  of  Sloane  Street,  and  by  the  formati  «"  " 
streets  as  approaches  to  the  new  auapensioo  hridet- y^;^ 
east-end  of  London  the  most  important  new  lu"  • 
is  one  caUed  Comn^K^  S^^^t^^^ij^^* 
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Hi^  Sbaet  (opponte  Leman  Street)  to  SpitalfieldB  Chnrcb, 
wheKa  it  is  contiDsed  bj  New  Commercial  Street  to  Sbore- 
dilch,  neu  the  teiminiu  of  the  Eutem  ConnUei  Railway ; 
tiitu,  with  certain  improvements  at  the  other  •xtremity, 
openiog  a  dinct  thoroo^ifRn  from  the  Loodon  Docks  to 
Shomutdi.  A  new  line  of  street  on  the  Surrey  ride  of  the 
water,  fam  High  Street  Soathwark  to  the  Waterloo  Road, 
ad  otben  on  the  Middlesex  side  have  been  approved  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  bnt  the  execution  of  neither 
of  (hem  bat  been  commenced. 

Partt.—Tha  oldest  of  the  new  ^ks  is  Vtetoria  Pttrh, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  London,  which  was  commenced  in 
IS42.  Its  area  is  ahoat  280  acres ;  it  stretches  east  and 
ireit  from  BeUinal  Orflon  to  Hackney  Wick,  and  is  bounded 
oil  tiie  untb  by  Dockett^s  Canal.  Victoria  Park  was  laid 
[lat  «ith  mors  r^ard  perhaps  to  convenience  than  to  pie- 
Imciqae  effect,  bnt  it  M  yearly  increasing  in  attractiveneu 
u  the  trees  with  whidi  it  is  planted  iucrease  in  site  and 
ripor.  A  portion  of  this  park  nas  been  appropriated  as  a 
bee  cKckst  and  play-ooond,  and  a  free  gymnasiam  has  also 
bem  formed— both  (3  whica  havs  proved,  as  well  as  the 
fttk  iiasl(  invalaabla  sonrcas  of  enioyment  to  the  poorer 
Sum  vl  tha  extreme  east  of  London.  BaUenta  Pari, 
KCDi^ing  the  maishy  tract  on  the  ri^t  hsnk  of  the 
TbiDWi,  of  which  the  notorioos  Red  House  may  be  taken  as 
Ihe  centre,  was  commenced,  after  mnch  delay,  in  1854,  and 
wu  thrown  open  in  1857.  The  works  here  have  been  of  a 
mors  ornamental  character  tban  in  Victoria  Park,  and  alto- 
!«ther  it  already  wears  much  more  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure- 
pnnd.  Its  area  Is  aboat  equal  to  that  of  Kensington 
Svdeui.  It  contains  a  large  sheet  of  ornamental  water  j 
mi  a  portion  of  the  park  is  set  apart  as  a  sort  of  ^den,  and 
rell  atoned  with  shrubs  and  flowers ;  a  noble  river  espla- 
iide,  ISO  feet  wide,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  park ; 
■d  the  padc  itaalf  la  well  provided  with  oroad  walks  and 
mraiuent approaches.  Anandioniesnspeniion-bridge gives 
he  iahi^tanta  of  CheUna  ready  ai»es8  to  the  park.  As  ii^ 
Hetoria  Pufc.  it  is  pro]^osed  to  build  villa  residences  along 
b  borders.  Like  Victoria  Park,  it  has  provided  an  agree- 
ible  and  much-needed  place  of  open-sir  recreation  to  a  very 
Mor  ud  densely  populated  locality.  Its  total  cost  has  been 
iboDt  313,000^1  Kennington  Common,  which  had  been  per- 
oitted  to  fall  into  a  very  disreputable  state,  has  by  govem- 
oest  assistance  been  enclosea  and  planted.  It  has  been 
omewbst  absurdly  dignified  with  the  title  of  Kemington 
Vi,  bat,  though  it  has  no  claim  to  such  a  designation,  it 
onu  an  agreeable  pleasure-ground.  The  model  cottages 
tected  by  Prince  Aloert  near  iha  site  of  the  Exhibition  of 
SSI,  have  been  le-erected  as  an  entrance  lodge  to  Kenniog- 
oa  Park.  Primroie  Hill  has  also  been  aeowed  for  public 

and  a  level  piece  of  grennd  at  ita  foot  haa  been  appro- 
wistsdsB  ft  plav-ground.  As  in  Victoria  Park  a  pmnasinm 
mheen  formed  hei^  ud  is  ranch  raaorted  to  aoiing  the 
woo.  An  Act  has  been  obtained  for  the  formation  of  a 
uk  between  Highbury  and  Stoke  Newington  to  be  called 
'inabnry  Park,  bnt  its  construction  has  not  yet  been  com- 
Haeed  (May,  1868).  Another  park  has  been  projected  for 
be  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 

metropolis,  to  be  formed  in  the  meadows  between 
tatherbithe  and  Deptford ;  but  it  is  at  present  only  a  project, 
a  the  old  parka  many  improvements  have  been  mads  by 
etter  draining,  the  formation  of  new  walks,  the  erection 
[  new  lodges  and  gates,  the  addition  of  numerous  seats, 
<^  The  most  ext^sive  improvements  have  been  perh^w 
Acted  in  St.  Jaaies^s  Parl^  where  a  new  broad  entnuuw 
IB  been  made  between  Marlborough  House  and  St  Jamea't 
Usee,  and  in  «  liM  with  it  a  Bnapanrion-bricb|a  lor  foot 
xaoigeTs  (by  no  means  a  bmnraUe  specimen  ox  that  kind 
r  bridge,  however)  has  been  thrown  acxou  the  ornamental 
Iter,  new  approaches  being  at  the  ssme  time  formed  on 
le  ether  side.  The  lake  hu  also  been  cleared,  and  a  new 
>ttom  conatmcted  of  thick  concrete,  thereby  at  once  in- 
'uiiiig  the  facUities  for  cleansing  the  water,  and  affording 

lafety  for  akaters. 
ArchUeaure.~-TYi»  most  important  building  erected  in 
oadon  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating — the 
loat  important  indeed  which  has  been  erected  in  London 
nee  St.  Panrs  Cathedral — is  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster, 
tte  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  tbe 
Gth  of  October  1834.  In  July  1835  the  government 
Iwtissd  an  open  competition  for  a  new  buiiaing  in  tbe 
3othio  or  filiawethan  style.'  Ninety-seven  designs,  com- 
cinag  abora  alaTMi  huuired  drawings,  were  sent  in,and  the 


Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  adjudicate,  decided 
in  &vonr  of  a  desi^  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  R^.,  tiien  best 
known  as  the  architect  of  the  Travelleri'  and  Reform  Club- 
Houses.  After  the  niual  ^allminaiy  inquiries  lAt.  Bar^ 
vraa  instncted  to  cany  out  his  design,  ^le  fiiat  pntion  4 
the  works  undertaken  was  the  river  wall,  which  wu  eon- 
Btnicted  by  mesu  of  a  coffer  dam,  under  the  joint  supw- 
intendence  of  the  architect  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated 
civil  engineer.  Oa  the  completion  of  the  river  wall,  tbe 
foundations  of  the  building  having  been  simultaQeonsIy 
proceeded  with,  the  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laic^ 
without  any  ceremony,  by  the  architect's  wife,  April  37, 1840L 
From  this  time  the  works  have  been  prosecuted  with  only 
such  intermpUons  as  were  necessitated  by  the  appointment 
ud  proceedings  of  commJ^tees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, royal  and  parliamentary  commisuons,  commiBsioners 
of  works,  ventilation  directors*  and  other  principal  and  sub- 
ordinate BttthoriUes,  and  the  alterations  they  at  different 
times  made  in  the  plana  of  the  architect  and  of  each  other. 
The  Honse  of  Peers,  with  its  libraries  and  offleea,  was 
opened  on  the  15th  ef  April  1847.  The  House  of  Cwnmon^ 
with  its  offices,  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  February  185Ss 
and  on  tbe  same  d«y  all  the  public  entrances,  the  great 
Central  Hall,  and  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  were  thrown  <^en— 
all,  like  the  laying  of  the  first  stone,  being  done  without  any 
public  ceremony :  bat  about  the  same  time  the  architect  was 
knighted.  "Since  that  Ume,"  says  the  udiiteot's  son, 
Mr.  B.  M.  Barry,  (in  a  pa^  descriptive  of  tbe  new  palace, 
read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Feb.  1, 
1658,  and  of  which,  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  semi-official, 
we  have  made  &ee  use)  "  most  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  edifice  have  been  completed,  and  at  this  moment  very 
little  remains  to  be  done.  The  Spe^er's  House  is  all  but 
finished,  and  will  be  oocupied  after  Easter.  The  residences 
in  tbe  south  wing  will  be  completed  in  a  few  months,  and 
before  long  the  main  towers,  the  royal  galley,  and  the  royal 
stsircase  vml  be  ready  for  ocenpation,  so  that  the  close  of 
the  year  the  present  works  at  the  sew  palaoa  will  be  brought 
to  a  dose.  Much  has  been  sud,*'  continues  Mr.  Barry, 
"  about  tha  time  the  edifice  has  taken  to  construct,  .  .  .  bnt 
when  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  have  beset  the  work 
are  doly  considered,  and  it  is  home  in  mind  that  the  pnbUe 
business  of  the  couutiy  has  never  been  interrupted  ror  ui 
hour,  bnt  has  always  possessed  temporary  accommodation  m 
the  site,  which  has  only  been  handed  over  pieeemeal  to  tbe 
builders — architects,  st  any  rate,  will  not  think  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  between  the  laviiig  of  the  first  stone  in 
1840,  and  the  completion  of  the  building  in  1858,  has  not 
aomething  to  show  in  tbs  work  that  has  been  dose."  In 
this  we  quite  agree  with  the  writer.  Whatever  else  ihmn 
nay  be  to  complain  o^  the  time  that  has  been  spent  on  the 
bnuding,  .the  extent,  character,  and  complexity  the 
works,  even  had  there  been  no  extraneous  hindrances,  wonld 
have  amply  explained  and  justified ;  indeed  it  la  probabla 
that  no  other  building  at  all  approaching  it  in  sis^  solidi^ 
of  construction,  and  richness  uu  extent  of  omamentatiaOt 
has  ever  been  erected  in  anything  like  so  short  a  time. 

The  style  of  arohitecture  adopted  for  the  new  paJaeo  ia 
that  commonly  known  as  the  perpendicular  Gothic  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  but  that  rtyle  is  chiefly  known  from 
the  ecclesiastical  and  collmate  hmldings  erected  in  or  about 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  whereas  the  architect  himaelf 
uys  of  the  new  palace  "  it  has  been  mv  aim  t«  av^  the 
ecclesiastical,  col]«iate,  castellated,  and  oomestie  stylss,  and 
to  select  that  whiea  I  consider  better  snitcd  to  the  peraliar 
aj^ropriatiot  of  the  bvildina.'*  Tha  eaat,  w  river  fina^ 
which  stretdiei  along  the  Thatata  a  length  of  npmrda  of 
900  feet,  and  eontaiaa  thelilaariei  iniT  ffommittos  nwni,  waa 
the  first  portion  of  the  ext«ior  commoted.  Of  this  fsfade 
the  central  portion  is  a  story  higher  than  the  rest,  ud  two 
towers  with  nigh  roob  flank  each  extnmity.  Euept  that 
the  Old  towers  project  somewhat,  the  river  front  ia  not  only 
uniform  in  diancter  but  unbroken  by  projecting  or  rsosding 
parts,  reliance  being  placed,"  says  Mr.  Bany,  ''^on  breaking 
up  the  sky-lins  to  avoid  monotony."  Throughout  this  front, 
as  indeed  with  scarcely  an  exception  tbrou^nt  the  buildiu, 
the  wall-surface  is  covered  with  panelling  and  ^ofsssfy 
enriched  with  carving.  "  The  carving  between  tbe  stories  of 
the  river  front  was  intended  aa  a  record  in  stone  of  ^glish 
history.  There  arathir^fivebafs  ezelasivo  of  the  two  oriri 
bays ;  each  vi  these  thu^-flve  ban  osntmns  the  arms  of  an 
SnglUh  soversiBi,  bwnniog  with  Willkra  L  and  andlnf 
with  WiUiam  IT.  The  eriel  bay*  beat  the  pre|i^  ^4mL 
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Aims  of  EogUnd,  with  the  motto, '  Victoria  Re^na  feliciter 
regnani.' "  Examioed  cIomIj  the  effect  is  ex^mely  rich, 
thoagh  somewhat  mosotonons ;  bat  the  earichmeot  is  almost 
entirely  lost  when  the  facade  is  looked  at  from  a  safficiaut 
dirtanca  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  almoil  neoes- 
aaily  the  case  as,  being  toriMd  to  the  east,  it  is  never  wied 
or  inTutnated  bj  the  play  of  light  and  shadow.  It  is  im- 
poHble  not  to  Ttgnt  uat,  by  the  adoption  of  bold  breaks  in 
the  ondine,  a  more  pietivesqae  oomibinatint  has  not  been 
presented  to  ib»  river. 

The  western  front  is  mach  more  varied,  and  promises  to 
be  modi  more  satisfaetoty.  Bat  for  its  foil  effect  it  mast 
wait  for  the  removal  of  the  preteot  most  nnBtghtly  law- 
coarta,  and  the  completion  of  the  ardiitect's  design  by  the 
erection  of  the  great  public  entrance  gateway  with  flanking 
turrets  at  the  corner  of  Palace  Yard.  The  great  feature  of 
this  front  is  the  Victoria  Tower,  which  occupies  the  south- 
western  extremity  of  the  bailding.  This  magnificent  stmc- 
tore  is  70  feet  aqnare,  and  rises  to  an  altitude  of  340  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  turrets,  bnng  the  loftiest  tower  in  existence. 
UfimrmB  the  royal  entrance  to  the  palace,  the  basement  being 
a  nobla  arch  6U  feet  high  and  S8  net  wide,  under  which  the 
royal  carriage  passes.  Triple  windows  of  very  rich  and 
bnntifol  design  oceuj^  the  chief  wall-spaeo  m  the  two 
ptindpal  stories.  The  entire  nn  pierced  wall-snr&ee  of  this 
vast  tower  is  covered  with  panelling,  with  canopied  niches 
emtauiing  statues  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  and  with  the 
arms  and  snpportors  of  the  different  sovereigns.  A  pierced 
parapet  16  bet  high  terminates  the  walls.  Four  turrets  rise 
from  the  angles  to  a  height  of  80  feet  above  tbe  cornice. 
From  the  snramit  of  the  roof  will  float  on  state  occasions  the 
rt^al  standard ;  and  tbe  scale  on  which  the  whole  is  con- 
trived may  be  conceived  from  the  statement  that  the  flag- 
staff will  be  "  of  rolled  aheet  iron  firmlv  bolted  toother, 
110  feat  long,  3  feet  in  diamater  at  the  nse,  and  weighing 
betwens  16  and  IS  tana,"  while  the  flag,  whtdi  wm  he 
00  iMt  hmg  and  40  feet  wide^  will  have  to  be  hoisted  to 
its  place  by  madiinery.  Tbe  Victoria  Tower  may  fairly  rank 
with  the  very  fineot  tower  of  medieval  date  for  beauty  and 
giaiidenr  as  well  as  for  mere  size.  Two  other  towers  furm 
•qnally  important  features  in  the  design — the  Central  Tower, 
1ms  kn^in  itself  than  the  Victoria  Tower,butsnrmottnted  with 
a  light  and  elegant  spire,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
300  feet,  in  many  points  of  view  grouping  admirably  with 
the  main  features  of  the  palue ;  and  the  Clock  Tower  at  the 
north-western  angle,  by  Bridge-street,  which  though  little 
lower  (ban  the  Victoria  Tower,  is  mnch  le«8  ornate,  it  being 
the  architect's  object "  in  designing  this  tower  to  make  the 
dock  the  predominant  ieatoi* :  all  else  was  to  be  pedestal  or 

In  the  interior,  the  du«f  iatemt  of  ooona  ontrss  on  the 
'  Honses  of  I^liament.*  These  are  placed  pretty  neaily  in 
the  midst  of  the  bailding.  In  the  very  centra  ia  ue  Central 
Ball,  a  noble  octagonal  oiamber  covered  by  a  atone  groined 
roof  70  feet  in  span,  which  forms  the  principal  floor  of  the 
Central  Tower.  From  this  hall  a  corridor  and  lobb^  m  the 
sooth  lead  to  the  House  of  Peen,  and  a  similar  corridor  and 
lobby  on  the  north  to  the  House  of  Commona  The  House 
of  Peers,  as  the  chamber  in  which  the  sovereign  delivers  the 
loyal  apeeoh  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
(tf  paruunent,  as  well  as  tbe  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  of  the  royal  hoosehold,  is  the  larger  and  more 
nMndidly  fitted  apartment  Bnt  knowing  its  purpose,  the 
£at  emotion  of  llw  stranger  is  amaUy  sarpiiae  at  its  appa- 
leot  smallneas.  Its  pnwurtioni  are— length  90  leat,  Ivudth 
and  height  46  firaL  It  has  six  windovra,  RUed  with  atahied 
glass,  on  the  east,  and  the  tame  nnmbm  on  Uie  west  side, 
and  three  compsrbnents  corresponding  to  them  in  shape,  but 
filled  with  paintings  in  fresco,  at  the  sooth,  or  throne  end, 
and  three  similarly  shaped  and  gilded  com^rtments  at  the 
north,  or  bar  end.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  divided  by  loo- 
gitndinal  and  transverse  beams  into  18  compartments,  which 
are  subdivided  iuto  panels,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  wall 
panels,  are  richly  gilt  and  emblazoned ;  indeed  every  portion 
of  the  wall-snruee  which  is  not  occnpied  by  earvea  work  or 
statuary,  is  decorated  vrith  gilding  or  colour  ;  and  in  respect 
of  its  deeoration  the  room  is  proMbly  the  most  elabwate  siul 
forgaons  vrtueh  has  been  ctmatnicted  since  the  declioe  of 
nMisDTal  arehitectare.  The  House  of  Commons  is  69  feet 
lon^,  45  feet  broad,  and  44  fieet  to  the  centre  of  the  presmt 
ceiltug,  the  original  ceiling  being  concealed  by  one  of  a 
diffennt  form,  with  a  view  to  vsmedy  certain  acoostie 
deCscts.  In  chaactorthia  apartment  bean  n  fwanl  raaemp 


blance  to  the  House  of  Lords,  hut  it  is  mudt  Isn  autt 
Still  more  than  that  room,  it  wean  a  cloae  sad  embd 
appearance.  Indeed,  though  cspaeioos  eaoogh  lot  ordisBT 
occasioDs,  it  is  incapable  of  eootainiiu  the  eatiie  bodj  k 
members  in  th«r  proper  plaeea^  vrhik  the  aeooDUBodsiiBBls 
strangers  is  almost  ludienmsly  msoffieient,  penona  who  bn 
obtwned  tbe  necessary  tickets  of  admission  braig  voder  ik 
necessity,  on  a  debate  of  any  importonce,  of  being  in  ttttut 
ance  hours  before  tbe  time  tor  opening  the  doon  ia  ardct'j 
have  a  chance  of  gaining  admission  to  the  j^Ueiy.  Nodn 
architecte  have  too  often  dengned  their  bnilaingiwiik  tiiet 
rather  to  certain  architeetnraf  effects,  or  to  the  tiifaaac 
some  particular,  order  or  style,  than  to  thnr  perfect  iiUf- 
tation  to  the  purpose  for  wbidi  they  were  erected ;  bit  am 
has  there  been  so  remarkable  an  instance  ss  this,  wIhri^ 
House  of  Commons— the  very  heart  and  centre  of  kgiiUw 
— is,  in  a  legislative  palace  covering  an  ares  of  wot 
acres  and  costing  apwards  of  two  millions  sterling,  preniei 
with  a  chamber  too  small  to  hold  all  the  memlNn,  itn 
ill-adaptad  for  its  object  that  the  membeis  can  withd^nb 
hear  each  other  apeak,  and  the  public  reportui  hm  os- 
stantly  to  note  tlut  *'the  hon.  membar  was  qmte  inu& 
in  the  ralleir.*'  The  room  is  hoWever  a  my  nandnni  oc 
though  less  handsome  than  before  the  altentioni:  isd  x 
its  faul^  form  and  insufficient  nie  the  architect  is  nil  b  !> 
not  to  blame,  tbe  shape  and  proportions  having  been  iajM 
upon  him  by  the  instmctions  of^itis  employers. 

Connected  with  the  houses  are  librvies  for  Lndici 
Commons,  conference  rooms,  nineteen  committei  m 
(admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose),  rerreahment  nKiBi,t'- 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  the  singolsr  coi^ 
ness  of  arrangement  which  modem  appliances  penmt,  tkp 
all  the  rooms  resorted  to  by  the  members  of  the  GonuDOis  ttJ 

are  fixed,  which  are  connected  with  a  galvanic  btUoi,''' 
that  the  prindpal  doorke^er  is  onableif  to  make  eoaiicti^ 
ring  all  the  bella  at  once,  by  praising  hit  band  oa  ilac: 
attached  to  tbe  arm  of  a  cfaair,'*  and  thus  aaoosBoe  lo^ 
inmates  of  some  thirty  rooms  that  a  divirion  is  sbosttoUb 
place.  These  rooms  where  the  bntiDeaa  of  the  enaSj  > 
carried  on  are  approached  and  connected  by  nnmeroaney 
dors — some  of  extreme  richness  and  splendour,  and  ill  kj 
effective  architecturally.  The  old  Westminsta  Bill  ^ 
been  preserved  and  worked  into  the  edifice,  to  which  il  kth 
as  the  grand  pobiie  entrance,  and  now  opens  at  it< 
end  into  a  remarkably  fioe  vestibule  and  a  splendid  aptrtn"' 
designated  respectively  St.  Stephen*s  Por^  and  Hall 
old  crypt  of  8t.  Stephens  is  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  Bo»-' 
Commons.  A  royal  robing  room  of  singular  omgnificntt^ 
been  provided  by  the  state  entrance,  and  from  it  her  Htfi-^ 
paaaea  through  tha  Boyal  Oallery— «nother  stately  diabe- 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Spesker's  Honss,  witb  in 
reception  rooms,  occupies  tbe  nrath  end  of  tbe  straetair.i^ 
there  are  seventeen  other  official  reaidaDOsa  in  the  bsiUaf 
Of  the  fine  arte  decorations  which  have  ben  empH 
with  a  liberality  unknown  in  any  other  EogliUt  tdi£a* 
must  be  content  to  borrow  Mr.  Banv's  brief  iam>>i|' 
"  Frescoes  have  been  painted  in  the  House  of  Lcrdi  n 
Messrs.  Dyce,  Cope,  Maclise,  and  Horaley.  In  the  vif 
waiting  hall,  riverfront,  by  Messrs.  Cope,  Watti,  Be^ 
Honley,  Tenniel,  and  Armitage.  The  Queoi's  n^ng 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dyce,  and  the  Peers'  rDbiiVii<3 
is  committed  to  Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Ward  is  also  tap^^ 
a  series  of  pictures  for  the  corridors  leading  (roB  tbe  Mt> 
hall,  some  of  which  have  already  been  eohilHted.  Bn* 
Btatoea  have  been  placed  in  the  nichaa  of  the  Hou  < 
Lords  by  Messrs.  J.  Thomas,  J.  C.  Tbemu,  MtcDo'*- 
Woodington,  Timbrsll,  Westmacott,  Tbomyaoft,  Tbi# 
and  Ritehie.  la^e  white  marble  atetnes  have  iIk 
erected  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall  by  Messrs.  Foley,  Bell,  Abnu- 
MacDowell,  Baily  and  Carew ; "  a  colossal  marble  pvoM 
her  Majesty,  by  Gibson,  in  the  prince's  chimbof ;  mj^ 
Maclise  is  engaged  in  painting  the  walls  <^  the  royal  gw^ 
The  whole  of  the  stetnes  and  carving  of  the  extent.  *^ 
executed  -  — 

tbe  wood 

Aimiture,   .  .  _^ .   _ 

Focin,  which  may  account  for  their  exeearively  •eclMi*'''^ 
and mediaval  character.  "ThetotalcostirfihestnclQrtBp^ 
February  1858,  as  far  as  the  architeci  is  coneened,  h»M» 
1,768,978/.  8».  U."(Bany).  TheanttrBa«peDditarelw>«- 
ever,  probably  already  readied  two  milliona.  And  u>i*J^ 
ditmehaa  not  bean  ill-beatowed.  InmareaxtsBttlwHi^ 
iione<^th8  moat  q^ooa  c^nno^n  ■ti^us^*'**'^ 
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M  it  does  Ka  are*  of  npwardt  of  eight  acres,  and  compriBing 
ilaven  hnndred  apartmenti,  above  a  hondred  staircases  (some 
>f  them  of  graod  proportions),  and  more  than  two  miles  of 
rorridors  and  passages ;  while  as  a  epecimen  of  constractive 
ikill  it  is  in  the  liigbest  degree  honourable  to  the  architect 
ind  to  the  conntr;.  We  have  spoken  freely  olf  what  we 
egard  as  its  defects  as  a  work  of  art,  hat  we  gladly  record  our 
roDTiction  that,  with  all  it*  defects,  it  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
actory,  uwell  as  the  moat  nugnificeBt  gnat  public  building 
vhich  has  dnriog  the  pretrat  or  th«  last  century  been  ere^ed 
n  England,  aiut  we  belien  it  to  be  the  finest  which  duing 
iie  ume  period  hai  been  erected  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

A  year  or  two  back  it  appeared  Bkely  that  anothnr  build- 
ng,  or  series  of  boildingx,  would  be  erected  in  contiguity 
ppitK  the  newpalace,  and  worthy  of  that  edifice,  the  govemment 
laving  in  1856  offered  premiums  to  the  amount  of  6000A  to 
the  architects  of  all  nations,  without  re^>trictin^  them  as  to 
style  or  cost,  for  a  block  plan  which  should  exhibit "  the  best 
icheme  for  the  concentntion  of  the  principal  Oovemment 
Offices,  on  a  site  lying  between  Whitehall «nd  the  New  Palace 
st  Westminster ;  and  also  designs  for  two  baildiogs  which 
her  Majesty's  Qovemment  have  determined  to  erect  forthwith, 
as  parts  of  such  general  scheme, — one  for  the  department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  A&in,  the  other  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.**  By  the  spedfied  tame  218 
derigna,  embracing  nearly  8000  drawings,  were  sent  in,  and 
17  of  them,  by  French  and  German  «i  wellas  Aritiah  «ebi- 
tect«,  recaved  the  promised  premiums.  The  preraiated 
block-plans  proposed  the  most  extensive,  and  in  fact  imprac- 
ticable, re-arrangements  of  the  ute :  the  desuns  extremely 
magnificent  but  quite  pracUcable  buildings.  On  all  hands  it 
was  allowed  that  the  successful  (and  some  of  the  unsuccessful) 
architects  had  displayed  a  very  unusual  amount  of  profes- 
iticiial  knowledge,  taste,  and  power ;  and  that  the  competition 
was  by  far  the  moat  successful  of  any  of  recent  years.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  however,  there  appeared  a  very  natural 
disinclination  to  provide  at  once  funds  for  so  large  and  costly 
a  scheme,  and  without  any  public  intimatioD,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  have  cast  aside  the  designs  which  they  had  induced 
the  profeaaion  to  prepare  on  the  implied  understanding  that 
the  work  should  be  pvea  to  the  saecesafiil  competit(H«,  and 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  proteit  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  as  com- 
missioner of  public  bnildinga,  directed  a  non-competins  archi- 
tect to  design  a  new  War  Office  on  a  more  limited  scale. 
Happily  the  transaction  baa  been  made  public  before  the 
works  have  been  actually  commenced,  and  it  ia  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith  can  be  persisted  in. 
now  that  its  real  character  ia  understood.  We  therefore  still 
have  hope  that  whatever  be  the  size  and  character  of  the 
buildings  decided  on,  itwiU  be -referred  to  the  premiated 
competitors  to  prepare  new  designs,  and  to  sapeiintend  their 
execution  unless  they  be  found  nnsnitable. 

Next  to  the  new  palace  at  Westminster,  the  most  impor- 
tant recent  architectural  work  is  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  the  architect  was  Sir  Robert  Smirke  K.A.  This  build- 
ing waa  in  progiesa  whm  the  article  LomMH  waa  written : 
and  the  portico  was  completed  in  April  1847  ;  it  was  not 
however  opened  throoghont  till  1801.  The  building  itself  is 
the  largest  and  most  imposing  example  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  and  the  exterior  has  a  certain  mono- 
mental  grandeur  of  character  not  inappropriate  to  its  porposa. 
The  interior  few  have  been  found  to  admire,  either  lasthe- 
tically  or  for  its  adaptation  to  the  object  for  which  it  waa 
designed.  Even  before  it  waa  completed  it  was  found  to  be 
too  confined  in  size,  and  not  sufficiently  elastic  in  plan  for  its 
purpose.  Aa  early  as  March,  1837,  in  an  a>ticle  on  '  The 
New  Buildings  at  the  British  Museum,*  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Mechanics  Magazine,'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46,  the  question  how 
best  to  obtjun  more  room  than  the  new  boildiogs  would 
afford,  was  discoised,  and  it  was  pointed  <at  that "  the  apace 
thns  unfortonately  wasted  [by  the  great  inan  qoadrangle] 
-wonld  have  provided  accommodation  for  the  whole  library, 
much  superior  to  what  is  now  propoeed  to  afford  it.  A 
reading-room  of  ample  dimensions  might  have  stood  in  the 
centre,  and  been  surrounded  on  all  fonr  sides  by  glories  for 
the  bMks,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  lighted  from 
the  top:"  and  the  writer,  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  (now  one  of 
the  superior  o&ers  of  the  Museum  Library),  goes  on  to  show 
in  detail  the  many  advantages  which  this  arrangement  poo- 
aemes  over  Sir  Robert  Snurke's  arrangements  for  the  library 
and  reading-room  in  the  new  buUdiog.  But  as  so  much  care 
and  money  had  been  expended  on  the  architectural  features 
of  the  great  quadrangle  "  that  it  might  seem  baibazDoa  to 


pr«>ose  filling  ap  the  space,"  Mr.  Watts  suggests  as  another, 
andi>erhaps  more  practicable  plan,  for  obtaiDmgtliereqnisite 
additional  room,  to  remove  one  side  of  Montague  Street  and 
Montague  Place  and  make  an  extension  of  the  building  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  aides,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  works 
to  be  executed  "  as  occasion  shall  arise."  This  latter  plan 
is  the  same  in  principle  aa  that  officially  propceed  to  the 
Treaaniy  on  the  part  of  the  Museum  Tmsteea  in  March 
1848,  but  first  made  public  in  the  Reports  of  the  House  of 
Contmoai  fov  1802  (except  that  Mr.  Watts  proposed  to  afford 
accommodation  to  the  chief  learned  societies,  on  ooadition  of 
^eir  collections  being  opened  to  the  Museum  visitors) ;  as 
the  former  is  in  principle  the  plan  which  was  proposed  on 
the  rejection  of  the  other  in  185S,  and  has  been  carried 
out  in  Uie  new  Reading  Room.  Some  years  later  Mr. 
Hawkins  of  the  antiquarian  department  in  tlw  British 
Museum  proposed  to  erect  a  Board-room  for  the  trustees, 
with  stndies  for  the  chiefs  of  departmenU,  offices  for  clerks, 
&c.,in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  connecting  them  by  corri- 
dors with  the  galleries  of  the  building  itself.  Mr.  Hosldi^, 
the  first  professional  architect  who  appears  to  have  taken 
up  the  subject — laid  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
tbe  constitution  of  the  British  Museum  in  1848,  and  before 
tlw  Moaenm  Trustees  in  November  1849,  a  plan  for  erecting 
within  the  qnadrancte  a  modified  or  somewlut  reduced  copy 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Borne,  or  in  other  worda  a  cupolapcovered 
rotnnda,  ISO  feet  in  diameter,  and  190  feet  high,  "  to  form  a 
grand  central  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  the  finer  and  more 
important  works  of  aeolpture,  and  of  «nch  other  objects  pro> 
per  to  the  pnrposea  of  the  museum  aa  most  require  that  steady 
and  equt^le  hg^t  which  is  so  well  obtained  from  the  eye  of 
a  cupola,  with  connected  oorridon  and  galleries ; "  but  the 

Sroject  did  not  meet  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Trustees.   In  1849 
Ir.  Fergnsson  published  a  plan  of  a  building  within  the 
quadrangle  to  be  used  as  a  reading  room  and  for  library 
purposes ;  and  in  1863  Sir  Charles  Bany,  by  direction  of 
the  government,  designed  very  extensive  alterations  in  the 
museum  buildings,  the  chief  feature  of  bis  desicn  being  a 
grand  central  hall  within  the  inner  quadrangle :  but  neither 
tbe  voluntary,  nor  the  commanded  design  was  destined  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  Mr.  Panizri,  now  principal  librarian, 
ibea  keeper  of  printed  books  at  the  mnaenm,  had  in  18S1 
pressed  on  tbe  tnutees  the  secesnfy  for  providug  additional 
room  fttr  the  library,  and  laid  before  uiem  a  plan  for  obtafning  a 
reading  room  and  apace  for  a  laige  number  of  additional  bour 
shelves  wilbin  the  qoadrangle.   In  186S  he  produced  a  more 
elaborate  scheme,  and  this  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
trustees,  the  government  sanctioned.    Hia  plan,  as  pat  in 
working  form  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  was  to  erect  vrithin  the 
inner  quadrangle  of  the  museum  a  Reading  Room,  circular  in 
plan,  crowned  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  and  to  provide  space 
for  a  huge  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  printed  booka  in 
galleries  surrounding  this  great  central  apartment.  This 
building,  of  which  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  waa  Uie  architect,  was 
commenced  in  March  1864,  and  opened  for  the  nse  of  readers 
in  May  1857.    It  ia  constmcted  principally  of  iron, — the 
supports  bein^  east-iron  piers,  which  carry  girders  of  wroagb^^ 
ironstrongly tMdtogether,andthesebearthedome.  Betwe*)*^ 
the  main  riba  are  brick  areliei,  bnt  the  frame-work  is  of  iro^» 
and  hence  an  immense  saving  of  space  ia  elected. 
Reading  Room  is  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  106  feet  b^S^** 
exceeding  therefore  in  diameter  every  otiier  dome  in  ^iiToVf* 
except  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which  ia  142  fe^^ 
diameter.   But  it  differs  from  the  Pantheon  greatly  ii* 
proportions  and  general  character ;  aod  also  in  its  minn«*' 
lighting,  the  Pantheon  being  entirely  lighted  by  a  cirvolar  V™. 
ing  at  the  top  28  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  Reading  B^^***^ 
has  a  similar  light  at  the  top  40  feet  acroaa,  and  20  la«ie 
dowa  in  the  base  of  the  dome.    Little  ia  seen  of  the  ext«ri 
bat  the  interior  proportions  and  general  effect  are  very  pl< 
ing,  and  it  anawen  the  parpoee  for  which  it  was  ere»<: 


admirably.  It  affuda  ample  aecommodatton  for  300 
for  whose  comfort  and  conve&ience  abundant  pioviaio«  %m 
made.  In  the  Reading  Room  ilaeU  the  book^v«a  A 
80,000 volumes :  in  the  connected  galleries  and  paa»»  Ji*  *^ 
ia  shelf-room  for  above  a  million  vohmws:  aal^  -^S^X^ 
anangements  kSotA  an  example  of  insenioas  opntri,^JT"*-^*^ 
the  building  itaelf  ia  a  fine  example  of  omitiuctiT*  a?^^* 

Buckingham  Palace  has  been  greatly  alteed  boOv  - 
and  in  the  inaide  within  the  Usi  few  jf*-  T^^^?*^^?" 
Nash's  Palace  ia  now  concealed  from  the  pebltc  e^^y^^"^^^ 
fii9ade  deaigned        Mr.  Blon.  la  •m^&ocaK^        ^  ' 


ever  greaUy  inferior  to  Nash's  fcc^  ^  ^^J^"^ 
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noBt  rMpacti.  The  new  finmt  nwralj  iB|^g«tti  the  idea  of 
a '  temc«  *  of  a  rather  nperior  claH  of  private  reiidenoea : 
ud  the  original  povertj  of  cbaractez  au  been  incieaiad 
owing  to  the  cirenmstance  that  the  stone  Beleoted  wai  of  to 
fnMa  a  kind  Uut  it  has  been  deemed  neoessaiy  i»  cover  it 
with  paint.  The  Marble  Arch  too,  which,  hxnnm  iMoa.' 
craons  with  the  palace,  aasiitad  in  impartug  to  it  a  cartain 
digaity  of  appearance,  haa  been  xomoved ;  ud  now  (omu 
the  Ouord-itreet  entrance  to  Hvde  Park. 

The  Treunry  Boildian,  Whitehall,  hav*  likowiw  nndn- 
gone  tnufozmation.  By  some  strange  miaeoaeeptum  the 
original  bnilding,  erected  in  1B33,  wu  ao  set  out  by  the 
an^tect  (Sir  John  Soane)  that  it  could  not  be  completed 
according  to  his  design,  and  it  aeoordingl;^  was  left  nnfinished. 
Aboot  1846  Mr.  Barry  received  direciions  to  complet*  it 
according  to  a  design  he  had  prepared.  Boane'a  fa$ada  was 
consequently  made  to  give  place  to  one  of  a  mach  more  florid 
character,  whi(^  was  completed  in  1847,  and  which  is  a  rich 
and  el^nt  example  of  Italianised  Corinthian.  Chambera*s 
Sonenet  House  us  been  as  far  as  possible  oompleted  by  the 
erection  of  a  west  wing— the  construction  of  a  oon«vondait 
east  wing  being  rradnad  impractieable  1^  tha  enetion  of 
K^'a  CMlege.  The  wast  wing  of  Somanat  Houa  hu  beoi 
bailt  in  a  manner  in  wry  respaet  satisfsctory :  the  architect 
was  Mr.  Pennethome.  The  same  aichitaet  nai  also  eracted 
several  other  huildings  for  the  government.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  these  is  the  Museom  of  Practical  Oeolo^, 
Jmn;n  Street  and  Piccadilly— the  back  of  the  boilding 
being,  for  some  occolt  reason,  toraed  towards  the  leading 
thoroughfare,  the  front  towards  the  narrow  bye-street.  The 
boilding  is  a  neat  example  of  the  Venetian  palatial  style ; 
and  it  lias  a  well  conalmcted  lecture-theatre:  but  the  ex- 
hibition part  of  the  edifice  is  not  remarkably  effsctive  or 
convenient.  Mr.  Pennethome  is  alio  the  architect  of  the 
fragment  of  the  General  Becord  Repoeitoty,  Fatter  Lane ;  of 
ihe  additions  made  to  the  Ordnance  Office  in  Fall  Mall ; 
and  id  the  extensive  nn^  of  offioas  for  the  Dochy  of  Corn- 
wall eracted  (1867)  in  Puulieo.  The  only  other  government 
building  which  requires  notice,  and  toat  ntlur  tarn  its 
extont  and  masaiveness  than  &wni  ita  acehitectoral  merits— 
for  it  is  in  the  most  vulgar  style  of  boildar'i  eaatallated— is 
the  new  building  at  the  Tower. 

Of  civic  bnil^n^  the  chief  is  the  new  Royal  Exchange 
by  Mr.  William  Tita.  The  old  exchange  was  destroyed  bjr 
fire  on  the  lOlh  of  January,  1838,  but  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  boijding  was  not  laid  till  the  17th  of  January,  1842 : 
it  was  opened  by  the  Qoeen  in  person  on  the  88th  of  October, 
1844.  Aa  in  the  old  exchange  there  is  an  open  central  area 
appropriated  to  merchants  (110  feet  by  63)  which  ia  sur- 
rounded bv  a  spacious  comdor  or  mOTchants'  \nlk.  The 
eastern  end  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  '  Lloyd's,'  and  contains 
soma  fine  apBrtmenta— one  Wng  100  feat  loi^  and  another 
80feetby4<^  The  principal  feabire  of  the  extenw  is  aCmin- 
thian  portico,  at  the  west  en^  of  ught  eolnams  with  two 
iatsrcolunmiatlMM.  This  portico  ie  of  noble  proportions, 
the  diameter  of  the  columns  beins  above  4  feet,  their  he^t 
41  feet;  and  Uie  pediment  is  filled  with  sculpture  by  Mr. 
Weatmacott.  The  other  parts  of  the  building  di^ay  con- 
nderable  picturesqueness  of  cfaaneter,  bat  the  sootnem  aide 
has  been  a  good  deal  marred  by  the  vandalism  of  the 
authorities,  wno  have  caused  the  granite  pieis  to  be  cut  away 
in  order  to  give  a  little  more  room  to  toe  windows  of  tha 
shops  with  which,  from  motives  at  economy,  the  architect 
had  been  compelled  to  disfigure  his  design.  Another  corpora- 
tion building  mav  be  noticed  here,  the  Coal  Exchsjige  by 
Mr.  Bunning,  which  waa  opened  with  some  ceremony  by 
Prince  Albert  in  1840.  ArcUteotunlly  however  it  u 
rather  neonliar  than  beantifnl,  but  it  ia  laid  to  be  well 
arranged  :  both  the  Royal  Exdianga  and  the  Coal  Exdkange 
were  somewhat  freely  decorated  with  arabesques  and  other 
designs  in  fresco  by  Mr.  Sang,  hot  in  both  the  painting  has 
&uled  to  withstand  the  test  of  the  civic  mtnosphere. 

I^ndon  has  fuUj  participated  in  the  general  revival  of 
Oothic  church  architecture.  Churches  have  sprung  op  with 
surprising  celerity  everywhere  bejood  the  linute  of  the  city 
proper,  but  with  greatest  profuseness  in  the  ootskirte.  Most 
of  the  new  chnr^es  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  in  the  article 
u)NDon  were  Greek  or  pseudo-Oreek ;  now  not  only  is  every 
new  chu-ch  beloagiDg  to  the  Esteblishment  as  a  matter  of 
contae  Oothic,  but  almoat  invariably  every  dissenting  place 
of  worship  and  every  Roman  Oatholic  chapel  is  also  in 
atrirt  sonformity  with  one  of  the  three  •  periods '  of  pointed 
architoetim.  That  this  hu  bi«i  a  gnat  gain  eunot  weU  be 


doubted.  Instead  of  grim  caricatorsa  of  templei  of  Jqita 
or  Venus,  or  at  beat  Muierva,  we  have  fanei  wbick  ca  vuj 
suggest  aasocialionB  of  ChrisUan  worship— thovth  it  mj  m 
be  at  ite  purest  period ;  and  which  as  architectunl  ffttatn 
serve  to  diveiaily  the  guieral  moBotoiT  ti  ou  stretti,  ai 
by  th^  towers  and  sidres  to  break  tne  fmnalitj  of  vk 
aiehiteda  call  the 'sb  line.'  But  hitheite  then  hu  W 
aa  was  the  ease  with  the  ao-called  Qreek  dnrdieijb;  Ut  ii* 
eottstiained  an  adherence  to  mere  preoedeDt.  The  niDetesl 
century  Gothic  architects— forced  thweto  probabl;  i&  un 
instances  by  Hmr  clerical  employer>-»have  acaght  dudlj  u 
produoe  a  buildiBg  which  should  Uthfnlly  aoeud  in  mn 
form,  aa  well  as  in  the  wiodow-tiaeery,  carviBgs,aMMkf 
details,  vrith  acme  supposed  type  of  the  *  Early  tofjiiK 
'Decorated,*  or  ' Perpeudicolar  period;  and  it  iistita 
much  to  say,  vrith  very  little  regard  to  the  setsal  i<mi 
worship  and  reqniremeote  of  a  church  whose  peculiar  tjm 
of  prayer  and  preaching  was  modelled  after  the  lites  i 
those  styles  of  architecture  bad  not  merely  ceased  t«  eii>:  i 
a  vigorous  living  reality,  but  had  perished  with  tlie  tm 
and  the  order  <a  thinga  to  which  it  belonged.  The  wn:  J 
the  OMjantj  of  reeut  ehurehes  liea  thor^iMO  in  tfaeirpieB 
eaqnenesa  of  external  finm,  and,  in  the  bsat  of  tbam,uU 
sober  '  relicious  *  splendour  and  imjffassiTOnsi  ef  tk 
interior.  There  is  abroad  howevw  a  longing  for  a  mm  fs- 
feet  adaptetion  of  ecelenastical  buildiiws  to  their  tctul  at 
a  mora  thorough  application  of  the  wooveries  of  min 
science  in  their  conatruetion,  and  on  the  part  of  ardutccu  i 
growing  desire  to  cast  off  the  merely  servile  adbemtt  u 
mediaenl  precedent :  the  return,  in  a  word,  to  the  iii«li«n 
spirit— to  eamestnesa  and  truth  of  purpose,  aud  fmdtB  i 
thought.  And  this  has  already  effected  much  imprDnad 
and  we  believe  will  lead  to  a  still  greater  advance;  iM-l-. 
fall  to  create  for  this  nineteenth  century  as  atdiilecui 
character  of  ite  own,  it  will  at  any  rate  save  itfromibita- 
demnation  of  being  purely  mimetic  So  nnoHnnu 
recent  London  duirebei  and  ch^>ela,  that  it  would  bi  iaf» 
aible,  were  it  even  derirable,  to  particoIaiiBS  theB,wc 
will  be  suffident,  in  order  to  avoid  invidioas  distioetigi^i) 
refer  as  oharaoteristic  exampln  to  the  ehuieh  ct  SbSt^ 
Rochester  Row,  Westminster  (by  Mr.  Fartey)  eredoditw 
expense  of  Miss  Burdett  Coatte;  to  that  at  Higkborr,^ 
Mr.  AUom,  which  ia  noteworthy  for  ite  effective,  tbospK 
coeUy  interior  j  and  to  the  very  remaritaUe  ws  of  nd  d 
black  brick  by  Mr.  Batterfield,  in  Marj^  Street,  Ut^ 
Place,  which  will  when  finished  exhibit  probably  tlttH| 
perfect  iUoatration  in  London  or  ite  vicinity  of  the  vim 
anticipations  of  the  '  ecoleaiolwlste ; '  to  Pogio'i 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  George,  Sonthwark ;  to  the  catbiia 
of  theCatholio  and  Apostohe  church,  Oordon-s^i" 
the  Independent  Cbapela  at  Clapbam.  and  atAmsiw 
St  John's  Wood ;  and  to  the  Bantiat  Cbapel,  Blooaita7> 
Of  reoentlT  erected  plaeei  of  public  enteiteinnuBt,  i* 

Srioopal  is  the  new  Opera  Hrnue,  Covut  Qarda. 
fardeo  Theatre,  built  by  ffir  Robert  Snirke  in  im*" 
various  reveraea  of  frntone  was  finally  abandoned  br  w 
£ngliah  drama,  and  in  1846  tha  interior  wu  ontiidT^ 
modelled  by  Mr.  Albano,  to  adapt  it  to  the  isrvici  of  o 
Italian  open.  But  It  met  irith  the  nsual  fate  of  tbMW 
being  destroyed       fire  March  0,  1866.   For  s  but^ 
seemed  prob^le  that  It  would  not  bo  rebnilt,  bot » 
obstacles  were  ultimately  removed,  and  a  oew 
rapidly  advancinfc  towards  completion,  which  hsi  ^ 
desifped  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Barry  with  specul  reference  ta  i» 
requiremeote  of  the  opera,  but  with  various  novel  aiwf 
ments,  which  are  intended  to  render  it  easily  availw  * 
the  regular  drama,  or  for  concert^  public  mastiDgi,  ^  ^ 
site  the  new  theatre  is  about  one-fifth  larger  than  iupn» 
ceasor,  being  S40  feet  long,  128  fiset  wide,  and  muQ^'J' 
feet  high,  which  ia  neariy  equal  to  the  dimaamw  « >* 
Scale  at  Milan,  the  largest  theatre  in  Euiopa  Tw  ^ 
sceniumiatobe60feetby40;  the  stage  will  bt  90  fcet'^ 
and  60  fset  high.   In  form  the  audience  pert  will  1>«  o*' 
a  semicircle  instead  of  a  horse  shoe,  as  in  the  late 
inaiuitwill  be  76  feet  deep,  66  feet  btoad.and 
high ;  and  there  vrill  be  only  three  tiers  of  boM.  I'** 
proportiona  of  the  old  bauding  will  be  fenod  lu-^ 
THaATaaa,  vol.  jcxiv.,  p.  299.)   In  tbe  censtractioBU^v' 
been  mudi  more  freely  nsed  than  in  any  fonner 
of  a  similar  kind.    The  roof  formed  of  bim 
wrought  iron  lattice  girders,  each  90  fset  1od|.  1 


inches  thick,  andftleet  6  in^  deep, aod  w«ighui| ll*]?! 


The  obief  feature  of  the 
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Its  a  gntt  daftl  too  rnnoli  flimsy '  e<nnpo  *  ontsment— ii  a 

[leaityls  Corintliian  portico,  82  feet  wide,  and  80  feet 
li^ :  the  colonuis  being  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  37 
eet  high.  Fl&xnun^  rassi-relieri,  which  were  saved  at  the 
ire  of  the  old  theatre,  have  a  phce  in  the  sew  portico, 
lod  bia  statoes  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  niches  on  either 
He  of  it  The  basement  or  lower  story  of  the  pottieo  ia 
Dteaded  to  serve  as  a  cairiace  porch,  while  the  principal 
1(07  ^  serve  as  a  promenade,  the  entrance  to  it  bemg  from 
lia  crntb  room.  It  is  announced  that  the  theatre  \nll  be 
liened  in  May  1808.  A  kind  of  conservatory  or  '  floral 
lade,'  of  ^aas  and  iron,  240  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  60 
Nt  lugh,  IS  proposed  to  be  boilt  alongside  of  it^  to  be 
mpti^as  a  market  for  obidee  flowezs  by  day,  and  as  a 
nmoisda  for  the  andience  on  opoa  nights. 
Hw  inereasiu  painim  fa:  mnae  has  also  led  to  the  eree- 
ioo  of  dues  or  nmr  large  mone  halls— to  say  nothing  of  aa 
uny'mtuicand  sapper  halls*  for  a  less  refined  anditory, 
flt  which  in  size  and  style  of  decoration  woald  a  few  years 
kIc  have  excited  no  little  admir^on  if  constructed  for  more 
(isUtciatic  circles.  The  first  of  the  former  kind,  St.  Martia's 
IiU,  Long  Acre,  built  primarily  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Hollah's 
iBiic  classes,  was  first  opened  in  1850,  bat  only  fully  com- 
leted  ia  1853.  The  great  hall  is  121  feet  long,  06  wide,  and  40 
xL  high ;  and  there  are  smaller  halls  beneath.  The  archi- 
Kt  wu  Mr.  Westmacott.  In  form  and  general  appearance 
:  hu  been  modelled  on  the  old  baronial  ball,  but  thongh  a 
udiome  and  well  proportioned  room,  it  wears  too  sombre 
Dsipect  for  a  mosic  ball.  Its  acoustic  properties  are  re- 
pectaUe,  thoagh  fax  from  perfect,  and  the  floor  being  level, 
ad  (he  stage  low,  only  those  of  the  andience  who  have  front 
Mti  can  see  the  ungerss  moreover,  it  has  the  nsoal  lack  of 
■ffiaent,  saf^  and  ready  onUets.  The  exterior  makes  no 
idutectnrsl  pretennons.  The  Surrey  Music  Hall,  in  what 
wd  to  be  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  ia  a  more  pre- 
sntiooa  structure  both  externally  and  internally ;  and  though 
lUier  ^ntastic  thsm  pore  in  style,  the  exterior  wears  a 
otua  festive  air  whicn  ^oes  some  way  towards  atoning  for 
!■  BoleciuDs.  The  intenor  is  light,  gay,  and  lofty ;  and 
bmgh  it  will,  it  is  aaid^contain  10,000  persons,  it  is  so  well 
iumed  for  its  specific  use,  that  when  most  crowded  every 
«KD  a  able  to  near  perfectly :  there  being  neither  absorp- 
ioD  of  naad  nor  reverberation  in  any  part.  Its  dimensions 
R-Ungth,  156  feet ;  width,  66  feet ;  height,  72  feet  The 
nhitect  was  Mr.  Horace  Jones.  St.  James's  Hall,  between 
tfgnt  Quadrant  and  Piccadilly,  the  moat  recent  of  these 
■MtioD^as  br  as  it  has  yet  been  tested,  also  appears  to 
■Tt  iwen  nnstmeted  on  sonnd  aeonstic  principlesi  bnt  it  has 
Ma  onhestxal  defects.  In  mie  the  great  rowt  is  inferior  to 
aster  HaU  and  the  Surrey  Hall,  being  140  feet  long,  60  feet 
nde,  and  60  feet  high :  there  are  two  lesser  halls,  60  feet 
nan  and  £5  feet  h^.  Little  of  the  exterior  is  seen,  but 
n  intmor  is  more  splendid  in  its  emblazoning  than  any 
ttTioas  edi&oe  <^  the  kind  in  this  country ;  the  architect, 
Ir.  Owen  Jooea,  having  here  carried  ont  to  the  fullest  extent 
ii  well-known  views  of  decorative  colour.  The  ceiling 
^Nially  glows  with  the  most  brilliant  hues,  the  unbroken 
^uaty  colours  being  combined  with  gold  in  elaborate 
Juimbresqae  patterns,  but  the  whole  is  admiiably  subdued 
td  hsnnoDisea  in  effect  nader  the  novel  and  verv  effective 
fOm  of  lighting  adopted.  Qreat  pains  have  also  Seen  taken 
(he  venlilfttion ;  and  the  outlets  are,  if  not  all  that 
be  desired,  at  least  auperior  to  those  of  ei  ther  of  the  other 
MtgpolitsB  huls.  Another  boildins,  originally  called  the 
uopdcon,  in  Lricester  Square,  ahonld  perhaps  be  mentioned 
I  tail  coaoKtion,  since,  Uongn  erectea  for  a  purpose  similar 
I  that  of  the  Polytechnic  lusdtation,  it  has  been  lately  em- 
"J^  for  concerts.  Constrncted  in  what  is  called  the  Sarsr- 
^  style,  with  minareta,  &c.,  it  presents  a  sufficiently 
wofrwa  exterior,  but  the  ioterior  has  many  excellences, 
la  with  little  change  woold  perhaps  form  a  pood  lecture 
ui,  if  it  should  not  oe  found  adapted  for  music.  The  ar- 
"teet  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis.  The  Crystal  Palace— the 
"wt  nagoificent  place  of  entertainment  for  Ixindon,  though 
M  ia  it,  has  bem  referred  to  elsewhere.  [ExmBmoN  of 

To  ou  former  list  of  clab-hooaea  we  have  now  to  add 
'■u  of  a  still  more  eoitly  character.  First  of  these  in  point 
'  time  wu  the  Conservative,  in  St  James's  Street,  a  sUtely 
^  edifice,  erected  ia  1844,  from  the  designs  of  Messn. 
■^vi  and  Sydney  Sourke.  Tha  front  of  the  old  &u-lton, 
t  Sir  Bobett  SsairiL^  has  been  made  to  give  plaoe  to  a  mnch 
me  onats  fr^ade  by  his  brothor  Sydugr.  Thi^  however, 


has  no  elidm  to  originality,  tt  being  an  alttoit  euet  npntt^ 
tion  of  the  Library  of  St  Mark  at  veniee  by  Sansovino.  Ite 
diief  novelty  consists  in  the  use  of  polished  rod  granite  shafts  ; 
bnt  the  richness  which  they,  in  combination  with  tiia  elabo- 
rate entablature,  might  in  a  happier  situation  have  pro- 
duced, is  almost  lost  from  the  bouse  being  placed  on  the 
shady-side  of  Pall-Mall.  Nearly  opposite  to  it  is  another 
clnb-honse  copied  from  Sansovino :  the  Army  and  Navy,  1^ 
Messrs.  Famell  and  Smith,  who  have  t^en  for  their  type 
the  Palazza  Comaro  of  the  great  Venetian,  or  rather  Flo- 
rentine, architect.  More  originalify  baa  been  displayed  by 
Messrs.  Nelson  and  Innes  in  the  Junior  United  Service  Club, 
Regent  Street,  a  spacunu  and  very  stately  pile,  which 
re^aeei  a  smallar  and  less  "^ming  one  %  Kr  Bobert 
Smirks. 

A  few  private  residences  have  been  built  at  the  west-end 
during  the  last  few  years  which  may  help  to  maintain  the 
prestige  due  to  the  abodes  of  our  nobles  and  wealthy  com- 
moners, somewhat  endangered  by  the  palatial  splendour  of 
the  elub-houses.  Of  these  the  fint  and  grandest  is  Bridge- 
water  House,  Cleveland  Row,  built  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
1843-50,  for^tiie  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  In  its  general  char- 
racter,  and  in  the  gracefulness  and  finish  of  ito-  details,  it 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  designer  of  the  Travellers'  and 
Reform  Club-Houses,  but  it  is  more  ornate  than  either,  while 
retuning  their  chaste  dignity.  Its  dimensions  are  142  feet 
by  ISO.  It  has  a  noble  state  dining-room,  48  feet  by  S5, 
and  a  state  drawing-room  66  feet  by  ;  but  the  great  feature 
of  the  interior  is  a  spacious  picture  pllery,  with  Ic^gias,  110 
feet  long,  and  which,  were  the  lighting  somewhat  more  satis- 
fkctoiy,  wonld  be  in  every  wa^  worthy  of  its  mapufloent 
contents.  Scarcely  less  palatial  m  scale  or  style  is  Dordiester 
Bouse,  Park  Lane,  erected  in  1862-63  for  Mr.  R.  8.  Hdford, 
by  Mr.  L.  VuUiamy.  In  style  it  belongs  n^her  to  the  Eng- 
lish remussance.  as  represented  by'Inigo  Jones,  than  to  ine 
Italian  adopted  by  Barry ;  and  in  many  respects  it  is  hardly 
so  satisfactory,  bat  it  is  a  stately  and  imposing  structure  t  its 
dimensions  are  136  feet  by  106.  The  mansion  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hope,  erected  in  1848-49  by  Professor  Donaldson  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Dasillon,  at  a  cost  of  30,000^.,  also  deserves  a 
word  of  notice,  thoagh  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  happy  effort  Like  the  mansions  just  noticed 
it  is  fitted  np  vrith  great  splendour,  and  like  them  it  con- 
tains a  singularly  choice  collection  of  puntinga — indeed  the 
finest  collection  of  works  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters 
in  this  country. 

Turning  to  *  The  City,*  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  ^eat 
improranwnt  In  the  tndinaiy  street  architecture  whiw  is 
there  still  more  distineUy  manifested  than  at  the  west-end, 
though  at  the  west-end  the  improvement  has  not  been  in- 
considerable. In  the  new  streets  have  sprung  up  a  long 
succession  of  warehouses  of  a  size  and  costliness  quite  un- 
precedented in  London.  Many  of  them  are  faced  with  stone, 
decorated  with  carving,  and  make  considerable  architectural 
pretensdons ;  and  all  are  bnilt  in  a  style  of  construction  at 
once  bold  and  substantial.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
these  new  dty  warehouses  is  their  great  loftiness ;  five,  six, 
and  even  seven  stories  being  far  from  unosual.  Of  these  ware- 
houses the  most  noticeable  are  those  in  New  Cannon  Street 
and  its  vidnity.  Wood  Street,  &c. ;  but  piles  of '  offices'  of 
almost  or  quite  equal  magnitude  have  been  botlt,  or  are 
building,  in  every  part  of  the  city  which  lies  within  tiie 
business  bonndanes,  in  the  narrowest  alleys^  conrts,  and 
lanesi  aa  well  as  in  the  nuun  lines  of  trafSc.  The  mnt  re- 
markable of  these  blocks  of  o£Bces  for  extent  is  one  which 
it  ia  imposuble  for  an  architect  to  look  at  without  a  certun 
feeling  of  r^ret ;  for  to  make  room  for  it  one  of  the  most 
artistic  edifices  in  the  dty  was  pulled  down.  This  was  the 
Excise  Office  in  Broad  Street,  ouilt  by  James  Oandon  in 
1769,  of  which  it  was  remarked  in  the  article  Lohdoh 
('  Penny  Cyclopodia,*  vol.  xiv.  p.  114)  that  "  for  ifflpoainf 
grandeur  of  mass,  and  greatness  of  manner,  combined  v/itk 
simplici^,  it  anrpssses  everything  else  in  the  metropolis." 
Uniortunately  on  the  removal  of  the  Excise  department  no 
other  use  was  found  for  it,  and  it  was  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  a  building,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  that  it  contains  a 
iter  namber  of  separate  offices  than  any  otlier  in  the 


lOther  class  of  city  buildbgs  which  has  done  much  to 
raise  the  character  of  I^ndon  street  architecture  is  that  whidi 
inclndes  the  banking-hooses  and  insnrance-officea.  To  the 
former  several  have  been  added  by  the  joint-stock  eon^ianies, 
aa  the  Bank  of  Limdon  and  the  GfyBtu,wluchstfliid  nearly  i 
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opporita  to  each  other  in  Thread  needle  Street,  the  Australian 
Bulk  by  the  Roral  Exchange,  and  sereral  othen  of  more  or 
less  architectaral  pretence ;  and  among  them  mast  now  be 
placed  the  well-known  South-£ea  House,  which  was  con- 
Terted  to  the  use  of  another  company  of  as  bad  eminence  as 
the  corporation  for  which  it  was  ori^nally  built — the  Ro}^ 
British  Bank.  Among  private  establishments  may  be  named 
that  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  in  Lothbniy,  whose  new  office, 
hy  Mr.  Hardwiek,  is  a  very  meritotioos  work.  We  may  also 
in  this  connection  referto  the  as  yet  unfinisbed  office  of  the 
National  Diaconnt  Company  in  ComhiU.  which  is  a  work  of 
nnasoally  florid  character,  as  well  as  of  considerable  size — 
bat  the  ornament  is  mere  stucco,  and  the  whole  ailair  looks 
rather  '  sho^  *  than  sobstantial.  The  earliest,  and  among 
the  best  of  ue  recent  city  insurance  offices  are  the  San  (by 
Mr.  Cockerell),  in  Bartholomew  I^e,  and  the  Imperial  in 
Threadneedle  Street :  the  latest  are  the  Royal,  in  Lombard 
Street ;  the  Union  (a  sobstantial  but  rather  plain  building)  in 
Comhill ;  the  Crown,  with  some  piquant  Byzantine  featares, 
in  Bridge  Street ;  and  the  Law,  in  Chancery  Lane. 

Some  of  the  City  Companies  have  also  bailt  new  halls,  or 
pat  new  fronts  to  their  old  ones.  The  largest  of  the  older  City 
halli,  the  ^ferehut  Taylora*,  in  Thraadneedle-Btreet  (erected 
b^  Jannan  after  the  fire  of  X^ndon),  has  been  oonceiled  from 
Tiew  by  a  screen  of  offices  of  no  ffeat  elegance  bnilt  by  the 
company.  The  Weavers*  Company  have  onilt  themsetres  a 
new  hall  in  Basinghall  Street— a  substantial  structure,  but 
d^cient  in  character,  the  lower  part  being  appropriated 
to  offices.  A  somewhat  better  building  is  Dyers  Hall, 
Dowgate  HU1,  (by  Mr.  Corbett)  j  but,  like  the  companies  just 
noticed,  the  Dyers  have  combmed  profit  with  display,  having 
also  appropriated  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  to  mer- 
cantile offices.  The  Clothworkera  in  their  new  ball,  in 
Mincing  Lane, — now  in  process,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  8. 
AiSgell, — have  been  less  thnfty.  Their  building  is  wholly 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  it  is  a 
vn^  costly  as  well  as  substantial  edifice.  The  &cade, 
which,  ia  of  Porthmd  atone,  is  Italian,  of  a  somewhat  florid 
character,  and,  like  the  interior,  it  is  much  oiiiehed  with 
caninff.  The  chief  feature  of  Uie  interior  is  of  conne  the 
great  hall,  which  when  finished  will  be  a  very  ^tlendid 
apartment  It  is  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
hififa;  the  vaulted  roof  being  supported  on  Corinthian 
columns  of  polished  red  granite  with  columns  of  Caen  stone. 
The  windows  are  to  be  of  stained  glass.  The  court  drawing- 
room,  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  is  of  eorreaponding 
richness ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  stately  apart- 
ments, and  a  grand  staircase  lighted  by  a  dome. 

In  shop  architecture  the  Ci^  has  also  of  late  taken  the 
lead.  A  'roiy  i-ecent  example — a  silversmith^s  tbap  in  Corn- 
hill,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Bamett 
was  the  architadr— is  perhaps  the  most  costly  as  well  as  the 
moat  pretaitimu  qwmmen  of  ahop  aiehiteetnra  in  London. 
Am  an  illnatntion  of  the  teudendea  Londtm  shop  archi- 
tecture we  may  spend  a  few  tinea  npon  it.  The  building, 
though  not  more  than  40  feet  wide,  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
100  feet.  The  shop  is  26  feet  high,  and  the  whole  of  the 
^nt  above  it  (of  Bath  stone)  is  carried  on  a  wnnuht-iron 
tuboUr  girder,  which  is  borne  (or  seemingly  so)  by  red 
granite  pilasters  having  Corinthian  capitals  of  Bath  stone. 
The  upper  part,  of  four  stories,  has  attached  Corinthian 
pillars  of  polished  granite ;  a  balconv  at  the  fourth  story ; 
and  crowning  the  summit  a  very  bola  cornice.  The  style  is 
Venetian,  and  a  great  deal  of  ornamentation  is  everywhere 
introduced.  In  the  spandrila  of  the  windows  of  the  second 
■toiy  ar«  emblematic  figures.  The  space  between  the  arch 
of  the  shop-windows  and  the  cornice  above  is  of  statuary 
)nacbl&  carved  in  a  bold  and  florid  style  by  Trentanova.  On 
the  whole,  the  fa9ade  baa  a  rich  and  striking  character, 
with  an  allowable  exeeia  of  omamut,  the  chief  defect  being 
the  appeanuce  of  weakness,  arising  bom  the  want  of  nffi- 
aent  apparent  support  in  the  ground  stoiy  for  the  enormous 
mass  above.  The  disagreeable  aspect  which  a  bnildhig  so 
namjw,  as  compared  with  its  hwght,  would  almost  neces- 
arily  have,  is  removed  by  the  house  on  each  side  being 
hoilt  of  a  nniform  height,  though  somewhat  lower  than  the 
central  building,  and  in  a  simitu-  though  much  plainer  style, 
thus  evidently  forming  with  it  part  of  one  design— the  sides 
supporting  but  being  jilainly  subsidiary  lo  the  central  com- 
purtment.  The  intenor  of  the  building  is  even  more  ornate 
tMm  the  exterior.  The  ground  floor  is  open  to  the  room 
■"""f  which  runs  a  broad  jjJlery  supported  by 

coapled  Doric  columns,  over  which  are  coupled  composite 


columns  with  shafto  of  coloured  marble.  The  eahngjEb 
the  gallery,  has  deep  and  richlv  ornamented  eofai,  tW 
beams  being  supported  by  couplea  caryatidic  figorei.  Fna 
the  centre  hangs  a  very,  lante  chandelier.  Erajwhen  ii  i 
profusion  of  coloured  marbles,  carvings,  Iookiiis-g1uKi,tBl 
decorations,  with  the  glittering  stock  ntber  outling  tb 
satisfying  tiie  eye.  Such  a  building  as  tins,  with  lU  a 
faults,  shows  of  how  much  conaequenoe  Aof  stebitectnt  r 
becoming.  We  believe  that  in  London  it  is  opemsi  s  ftra 
field  for  the  abilities  of  architects  of  artiatie  twtei,  r» 
atmctiooal  knowledge,  and  original  &ney.  By  Mr.  Bab 
and  his  followers  shop  architecture  is  denounced  in  una- 
Bured  terms.  But  shops  form  of  necessity  the  j(reitfat» 
in  the  streets  of  a  city  such  as  London,  and  ihopkeepoi : 
such  a  city  must  endeavour  to  render  their  places  ofbutv 
as  attractive  as  possible.  If  houses  are  to  be  built  ofmii 
for  shops,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  srchitectiAni 
not  construct  them  of  as  ornamental  and  beantifnl  s  Aaiat 
as  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  dn^ 
In  the  great  majority  of  recent  shops  everything  die  b 
been  made  to  yield  to  the  desire  for  aa  large  a  arfw  i 
plate-glass  as  possible ;  and  bence  what  was  indicated  a  lit 
most  Mlpable  fault  in  the  shop  front  jsst  noticed— tbe  w 
of  sufficient  ^parent  sapport  in  the  erennd  itory  U  ^ 
floors  above— u  the  almoat  nnivnaal  defect  in  tbe  Anv 
class  of  snch  bnil^ngs :  and  it  is  m  fsnlt  btsl  to  all  m- 
tectural  effect  In  ita  excess  it  may  be  aoen  in  a  shop  n  'h 
south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  where  the  whole  npper  jart  ^'i 
house  rests  on  a  heavy  carved  cornice,  and  this,  with  iH  lie- 
it  carries,  on  two  immense  sheets  of— plate-gtasi. 
possible,  the  absurdity  has  been  rendered  even  more  pi^«! 
m  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  an  extremely  longihsfi fna 
formed  by  throwing  two  or  three  booses  together,  iioudr- 
appearance  to  bear  the  whole  superincumbeatoisaaflnt' 
work  upon  a  few  slender  glass  pillata,  and  even  tbe 
attached  pilasters  at  the  end  are  covered  with  loddo^fift 
Of  course  in  all  these  cases  tbe  upper  parts  of  the  bnliE- 
are  really  snpported  on  wron^t-iron  giraers,  and  for  boc; 
these  si^cient  provision  ia  made  by  atiwtgtheiiii^  the  v 
walla,  and  b^  adding  piers,  &c.,  where  necesuiy. 
instead  of  trying,  as  some  azchitecA  advise,  to  deenntt 
eye  b;^  giving  to  the  shop  front  an  arched  foim,  ui  ^ 
inducing  the  appearance  of  sufficient  aupport  for  the  ifjc 
stories — a  method  which  the  shopkeeper  will  Dot  in  bc< 
instances  allow,  and  when  he  does,  will  probaUr 
destroy  tbe  effect  of  by  some  gaudy  decorative  additi0- 
why  not  accept  the  necessiUes  of  the  caae,  and  esdaw 
honestly  to  surmount  them  ?  Railway  and  other  wc 
engineering  works  have  too  much  accoatomed  tbe^t«tk 
girdtrr  for  its  vast  strength  to  be  for  a  moment  qotsxat 
where  it  is  seen  to  be  adequately  uj^eld.  If  the  iticii^- 
the  supports  be  satisfsctory,  there  will  be  no  doiU>t— on«  "> 
the  latent  donbt  even  which  nneooseiotuify  ptoAKei  v 
feeling  of  diatrut  in  the  nninatmcted  obeemi^tbiK& 
dency  of  the  rarder^and  oonaeqtmitly  none  aa  to  the  ibl^ 
of  the  bnildug.  What  seems  to  be  wanted,  tbes,  » 
frankly  admit  and  not  to  endeavour  to  conceal  tbe  pi^ 
form,  and  to  give  to  the  supports  the  gresteit  pwt 
emphasis.  Then  trabiated,  equaUy  with  areolar  or  piii'-|' 
arched,  architecture  will  be  foond  to  aatisfy the  ejre  Uv 
primary  essential  of  security,  while  it  alone  can  be  M 
adequate  for  the  varied  requirements  of  the  Londoa  tn'* 
men  of  this  present  centnnr,  as  it  alone  can,  within  doe  ^ 
aa  to  altitude,  securely  bridge  over  wide  spaces,  hii* 
therefore  the  great  recommendations  of  stnietoni  inith.^ 
of  affording  ample  scope  to  the  architect's  inventire  ^ 
Where  a  very  wide  window  surface  is  not  required,  s  dife 
ent  method  of  treatment  is  iqiplieablej  and  tbe  et«)M0' 
shop  at  tbe  coiner  of  Chancery  Lane  ia  a  bvowable  en^ 
cS  what  nay  be  done  onder  audi  cifcnnitaDoe^  w> 
snffident  illnatration  of  tbe  opportnnity  whidi  riicvv^ 
lecture  affords  for  arehitectonu  taste  and  in^ni^ ;  v 
also,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  a  aatisbetoiy  tUnttntu*" 
the  service  which  may  be  rendered  hy  cMnpontiw  <>' 
adjunct  to  well-executed  briekworic  inLoidon  street  tip* 
tectnre,  when  it  is  used  as  composition  and  not  a>  a  dee^ 
imitation  of  stone.  , 
Before  quitting  the  City  we  may  jnst  mention  tbst t«o* 
the  best  known  of  its  buildings  have  been  eoosdcnti^ 
altered:  the  Bank  of  England  both  «xten>allT and  n^j 
interior,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  who, » ''8*'^ 
the  outside,  baik  without  changing  any  of  the  ^i^]*^^ 
Soane^dengn,  by  giving  devatim  inoertaiapaf(ios*«<" 
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wgadm  COTtaiolj  improved  its  general  character ;  and  New- 
aia  priioDf  of  whicb  the  whole  inUtin  hw  been  rebnilt  on 

very  inperior  pbn,  while  the  eiterior— «  eUwic  eximple 
f  priion  aiebitMtora  in  nnenl  tttiatttbQ— hu  wiOi  ezeel- 
mt  taste  been  preserTM  ontonched.  A  bailding  osoally 
aeoeikted  with  Newgate  in  the  architectnnl  mind,  u  being 
y  the  same  architect,  Dance,  very  nnuiar  in  dengn  ai  wt- U 
■  purpose,  and  its  near  neighboor,  Qiltepni^tieet  Comptoir, 
IBS  howerer  been  less  f<ntaiiate,  naTing  been  polled  down 
rhen  the  new  citj  prison  at  HoUoway  was  completed.  The 
ite  is  still  nnoccapied,  as  is  also  tut  of  the  Fleet  priiOB, 
tolled  down  in  1844.  The  new  City  Prison  at  Holloway  is 
n  extraordinary  looking  castellated  pile,  of  great  siie  and 
ooimoos  cost,  bat  said  to  be  a  Teiy  coDvenient  and  healihy 
tiaoe  inside.  Two  or  three  other  prison-palaces  have  bten 
xmstncted  witluB  the  last  few  yean  for  the  care  of  metro- 
Kditan  nucaldom :  the  duef  being  the  Model  prison,  Penton- 
'ille,  aai  an  enonnou  atraetare  on  Wandsworth  Common. 

Of  semi-pablie  and  corporate  boildii^  outside  the  city 
iralls  a  few  most  be  noticed.  Lincula's  Inn  BoildinA  « 
vhich  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Vice-Chancellor  (now  Lord 
TuBtice)  Knidit  Brace,  April  SO,  1643,  and  which  were 
nangorated  by  her  Majesty,  October  90, 1846,  form  one  of 
he  most  striking  and  pictnresqoe  of  the  recent  baildinga  of 
he  metropolis.  They  connst  of  a  dining  hall,  a  library,  and 
L  benchers'  dining  and  coaocil  rooms,  nolied  by  a  handsome 
restibole ;  the  architect  was  Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  R.A.  The 
>aildings  are  in  the  l^er  Todor  domestic  style ;  and  are  con- 
ttrnctel  of  red  and  Uack  Iniek^  with  stone  qnoina  and 
Iressings— the  whole  being  execated  in  the  beet  manner, 
rhe  dining  hall  is  180  fiset  loog,  45  feet  wide,  and  64  feet 
ligh;  has  an  open  roof  of  oa^  with  a  louvre  lantern,  a 
leries  of  five  large  and  handsome  windows  on  each  side,  two 
arge  windows  at  the  dais  end,  and  a  noble  window  of  five 
lights  at  the  oppoeite  or  south  end.  All  the  windows  are 
enriched  with  neraldic  emblaxonings,  the  pendants  of  the 
roof  are  gil^  and  the  front  of  the  gallery  u  adorned  with 
icnlptore :  on  the  whole  it  is  nndoabiedly  the  finest  room  of 
:ta  kind  in  London — we  are  of  coorse  not  comparing  it  with 
Westmiester  Hall,  which  is  wholly  different  in  character. 
The  library,  which  stands  transveiwly  to  the  ball,  is  also  a 
rery  haniUKtme  room, — 80  feet  (or  inelnding  the  oriels  90 
feet)  by  40,  and  3S  feet  high— its  chief  fsatnres  being  an 
sle^t  semi-octagonal  oriel  at  each  end  (like  the  windows  in 
the  hall  enridied  with  stained  glsss),  and  an  oak  roof  of 
rood  dengn :  as  a  reading-room  it  is  cumfortable  and  even 
raxarions  in  its  arrangements.  In  the  Temgle,  New  Bnild- 
mgt,  somewhat  similar  in  style  bat  less  imposing  in  inten- 
ion  and  effect,  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R. A. 
Wiih  these  we  may  place,  as  confonoable  in  style  though 
lot  in  object.  University  Hall,  at  the  back  of  University 
:^11^,  by  Professor  Donaldson.  The  Abbey  Boildiags. 
\>eaai  »  Yard,  Westminster,  require  special  mention  as  a  very 
idmirable  thoogfa  not  servile  adaptation  of  Outhic  forms  to 
Qodem  purposes ;  they  are  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  whose  receut 
.dvocacy  of  a  free  adaptation  of  Gothic  "  as  the  bods  of 
atoTB  developmttit  **  in  English  architecture  has  attracted 
nch  very  general  attention. 

The  buildings  called  into  existeuce  by  philanthropy  in  the 
oetropolis  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  so  nnmeroos,  that 
-«lthoagh  some  of  them  are,  from  thai  siie  and  meriia, 
irchitectarally  of  importance — we  mast  be  content  to  enu- 
nerate  only  a  few  wluch  recur  to  the  memorpr.  St.  Mary's 
jo^rpital,  at  PaddingtoD,  King's  College  Hospital,  in  Carey- 
street,  and  the  Coosamptioo  Hospital,  at  Victoria  Park,  are 
:hiefiy  noticeable  for  their  admirable  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption  (by  Francis)  is  of 
arge  size  and  effective  design,  and  has  an  ef^ant  chapel  by 
Umb.  TheSmall  Pox  Hospital,  near  Htghgate,  isadmirably 
ituated,  and  haa  soma  good  features ;  and  something  aimilu 
nay  he  affirmed  of  the  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Walton. 
The  numerous  metropolitan  orphan  schools  and  asvlnms  have 
>een  judiciously  placed  in  healthv  sites  at  a  little  distance 
rom  London :  such  are  the  Working  Orphan  school,  a  large 
talian  edifice  on  Haverstock  Hill,  the  Orphan  Asylum  at 
'Vanste&d,  the  Royal  Patriotic  Asylum  at  Wandsworth 
i^ommou,  the  Soldiers*  Daughters' School  and  Home  at  Hamp- 
tead,  the  Idiot  Asylum  near  Reigate,  and  numerous  others, 
ome  of  them  displaying  an  amount  of  architectural  character 
lardly  to  be  looked  for.  in  such  ealablishments,  bal,  what  is 
tetter,  almost  all  showing  a  regard  for  the  health  and  comfort 
if  the  inmates  in  the  hi»iest  degree  meritoiioaa.  The  same 
nay  be  said  of  some  of  uu  old  guild  sdwola  of  London,  and 


some  of  the  parochial  schools,  which  have  been  removed  to 
healthy,  and  often  picturesque  sites,  a  few  miles  in  the 
conntiy,  where  more  extensive  buildings  have  been  erected, 
with  all  the  modem  sanitary  as  well  as  educational  appli- 
ances :  as,  fbrexamide,  the  Freemasons'  School,  Wandsworth 
Common,  the  Wel>h  School,  Ashford,  Middlesex,  the  City  of 
Lond<m  Orphans'  at  Brixton,  the  City  Industrial  Schools^  at 
Peiige,  the  South  Metropolitan  Indostrial  Schools,  at  Snlton, 
Surrey,  the  Whitechapel  Industrial  Schools  at  Forest  Gate, 
Essex,  and  many  more. 

London  is  indebted  for  some  recent  addititms  to  its  archi- 
tecture to  railway  progress.  The  new  terminus  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  by  Haidwick,  is  really 
a  very  imposing,  as  well  as  very  costly  structure :  its  expense 
waa  above  lfiO,000^  Scarcely  so  much  can  perhaps  be  said 
of  the  Great  Western  terminus,  as  it  is  rather  reinariable  as 
an  engioeerini;  than  an  architeetnral  work,  but  it  baa  ths 
snperior  vwtit  of  showing  adaptation  to  ita  porpose  in  a  vmy 
nnnsnal  degree,  and,  to  our  thinking,  is  ecaueqnently  tha 
moat  satisfactonr  of  all  the  London  termini ;  it  waa  the  joint 
production  of  Messrs.  Brunei  and  Digby  WyatU  Adjoining 
It  is  an  hot^  boilt  for  the  railway  Company  by  Mr.  Hardwii^ 
which  in  sixe,  architectural  pretension,  and  costliness,  sor- 
passes  any  yet  conatracted  in  London.  The  style— late 
French  renaissance,  with  its  bold  mausard  roofs  to  the  centre 
and  turrets,  the  colossal  terminal  figures  supporting  the 
balcony,  &c.^waa  a  novelty  in  London,  and  altogether  it 
excited  much  notice.  The  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  at  King's  Croai,  by  Mr.  L.  Cobitt,  merely  presents, 
extamdly,  brwk  tenninatiwna  to  the  carriage  tb/adtf  with  a 
lofiy  central  tower ;  bnt  inside  the  vista  formed  by  the  ahada 
is  chancteristio  and  effeetivB.  Alongside  tlw  ataUon  the 
Company  have  bnilt  an  hotel  rivalling  in  size  that  of  the 
Great  Western :  like  that  the  style  is  continental,  but  rather 
stiange  than  heantifol.  None  « the  other  metropolitan  tail- 
way  termini  <tf  rooent  a»6ti<»  han  any  aichitaotaral 
chuacter. 

Though  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  describe,  we 
must  just  refer  to  the  great  works  completed  and  in  prcwresa 
in  conuection  with  the  docks  of  London.  Of  those  ef  the 
old  eomunies,  the  most  extensive  are  the  new  works  of  the 
London  l)ock8  at  Sbadwell,  to  make  way  for  whidi  mai^ 
hnndrsda  of  houses  have  been  xamoved.  The  object  has  been 
to  afford  greater  faeilitiea  fm  tha  admisuon  and  onloading  vE 
the  immeiUM  Teasels  which  the  reqoirementa  of  modem  com- 
ment have  called  into  existence,  as  well  as  to  obtain  increued 
room  for  general  purposes.  With  this  view  new  bssioa  of 
great  depu  have  been  formed,  a  new  entrance  constructed, 
with  gates  of  enormous  size,  and  various  hydraulic  and  other 
appliances  added  of  great  power,  as  well  as  new  warehouses 
and  other  works.  At  the  Commercial  Docks,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames,  extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  carried  out.  On  the  Plaisiow  Marshes,  just  below 
Blackwall,  have  been  constructed  the  Victoria  Docks,  which 
afford  at  present  about  90  acres  <tf  water  area,  vrith  entrances 
admitting  larmier  vessels  than  any  <rf  the  older  do(^  thoQ(^ 
not,  we  Eelievo,  lareer  than  the  new  works  at  the  London 
Docks  mvntioaied  above.  At  Woolwich,  a  steam  dock  hu 
been  constnteted,  and  vast  works  of  various  kinds  erBetad,iii 
connectioo  with  the  arsenal,  foandries,  steam  factories,  sc., 
of  ihe  Government.  And,  finally,  at  Brentford  a  large  new 
dock  haa  been  constructed,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  afford  in- 
creased facilities  for  water  carnage  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

A  few  words  on  some  of  the  larger  works  resulting  from 
the  progress  of  sanitaiy  reform  vriil  conclude  what  we  have 
to  say  respecting  the  public  improvements  of  London.  After 
a  protracted  stiugsle,  the  citv  corporation  were  comiielled,  in 
186%  to  remove  their  fondly  cherished  Smithfield  marlut ; 
but  it  is  dne  to  them  to  say,  that  when  compelled  to  provide 
a  new  cattle  market  in  the  Soborbs  instead  of  in  the  eentrt 
of  the  city,  they  performed  their  task  honestly  and  well. 
The  site  chosen  was  an  elevated  and  very  convenient  one, 
the  notorious  Copenhagen  Fields,  adjointiig  both  the  Great 
Northern  and  North  Loudon  Railways,  ^e  nariut  covers 
an  area  of  about  25  acres,  but  a  large  i>p%ee  is  reserved  for 
lairage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  for  extension  at  a  fotnra 
time  if  it  be  found  necessary.  The  provisions  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  the  cattle  have  been  made  in  m 
thoroughly  humane  spirit,  and,  in  fact,  whatever  forethought 
could  suggest  for  avoiding  the  evils  vausllr  attendant  on  Urge 
cattle  markets  has  been  uone  with  a  bold  disregard  of  ex^oae, 
which  only  a  corporatioa  wealthy  ai  that  of  Umdon,  content 
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to  lode  to  a  wniMwIiit  leBnote  fiitiin  iat  npaynmi,  eosld 
hate  Tentned  npm.  Though  it  ia  nthor  on  lecoimt  of  iti 
ddlAil  arnDgomeot  and  ad^tation  to  its  special  puipose  that 
Uie  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  is  to  be  r^arded.  yet  it  ia 
not  without  claims  to  notice  architectarallj.  Its  hotela  and 
banking-hooses,  and  some  of  the  offices  are  in  very  good 
tastei  and  its  lofty  central  tower  forms  not  only  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  luidscape  for  many  miles  northward,  bat 
gives  an  air  of  completeness  and  unity  to  the  whole  design. 
The  plan  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  with  all 
the  details  of  its  arraogament,  is  dne  to  the  city  architect, 
Mr.  Bunning,  who  also,  two  or  three  years  before,  had  rebuilt 
Billicgsgate  Market  in  a  very  skilml  manner,  and  with  a 
ipeciu  regard  to  convenience,  cleanlinea,and  alnhtify. 

In  1852  an  Act  was  passed  rendering  ft  nnlawfol  ftf  any 
water<ompBnr  dnwing  its  mpply  from  the  ThanuL  to  take 
scch  anppfy  alter  a  eertun  day  from  any  part  of  the  tirsr 
below  Teddington  lock.  The  several  companies  accordingly 
at  once  set  alwat  the  construction  of  very  extensive  worka— 
the  Grand  Junction,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Vanxhall,  and 
the  Sonthwark,  at  Hampton ;  the  Chelsea  and  the  Lainbeth 
just  above  Kingston.  The  works  at  these  places  are  some 
of  them  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  entire  new  works,  for 
example,  of  the  Chelsea  Company,  rendered  necessary  by 
tbe  Act,  have  cost  460,00(K.  The  water  ia  conveyed  from 
Hampton  and  Kingston,  in  mains  of  from  30  inches  to  three 
faet  in  diameter,  to  the  reservoira  of  the  several  companies 
-in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London.  Tbe  bains  of  three  of 
the  companies  are  paseed  under  the  Thamea  at  Bichmond  by 
means  m  the  coffer  dams ;  those  of  another  eompai^  are 
carried  above  the  bed  of  tiie  river,  near  Putney  Inidge^  on 
pier*  formed  hy  HitchellV  screw  puei.  Bnt  even  more  eX' 
tensive  and  costly  have  been  the  worki  of  the  New  River 
Companv,  who,  in  works  near  the  head  of  thedr  river  Qnelad- 
ing  the  drainage  and  diversion  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town 
of  Hertford),  in  forming  capacious  new  reservoin,  and  covers 
ing  their  old  ones,  &c.,  have  expended  considerably  over  half 
a  million.  Very  extensive  new  works,  and  alterations  in  exist- 
ing works,  have  also  been  carried  oat  by  the  East  London, 
the  Kent,  and  the  Hampstead  companiea. 

The  resalt  of  these  vast  operations  has  anqnestionably 
been  a  very  great  impTovement  in  the  <]OBlity  of  the 
water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  xhe  Rmatiar* 
Oennal,  in  his  Report  on  the  Health  of  London  ror  the 
week  ending  April  17, 1808,  sayt  tfiat  the  London  water 
"cimtaina  less  than  half  the  previous  amoant  of  im- 
pnrit]r.  A  gallon  of  vrater  the  Cndaea  Company  formerly 
contained  from  37  to  66  grains  of  extraneous  nutter ;  the 
South wark  water  contained  from  S3  to  73  grains ;  vriiile  the 
analysis  now  shows  that  only  81  grains  of  extraneous  matter 
are  to  be  found  in  a  gallon  of  the  water  of  either  company." 
In  several  of  the  other  companies  a  still  smaller  Quantity  of 
extraneous  matter  is  found  (in  the  West  Middlesex  only 
17-64,  in  the  Orand  Junction  17-76  grains):  but  then  the 
water  of  these  companiea  was  always  pnrer  than  that  of  the 
former.  Still  it  is  very  (questionable  whether, — when  sogreat 
and  costly  an  alteration  was  rendered  compnlsoiy,— the  ^i»- 
latnre  might  not  well  have  gone  farther,  and  probibited  the 
use  of  the  Thames  .at  all  for  the  purpose.  For  before  it  has 
readied  the  place  where  the  supply  is  now  drawn,  it  has 
been  polloted  by  the  drainage  of  Windaor,  Chertsey,  Staioee, 
and  other  towns,  and,  as  Mr.  Ranger,  the  Superintending  In- 
s^toT  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  has  pointed  out  in 
his  recent  Report  on  the  Sewerage,  &c.,  of  Aldershott  vil- 
lage, the  new  sewerage  works  of  the  camp  at  Alderaholt 
have  been  so  constructed  as  to  have  "their  outfall  into  the 
Blackwater  river  ...  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames, 
altering  the  latter  above  the  point  from  which  a  veiy  Isj^ 
portion  of  the  London  supply  is  now  taken,  and  thos  a  new 
source  of  poIIuUon  "  has  been  introdaced.  In  fact,  it  is 
atated  in  a  Report  just  laid  before  tbe  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  expressly  to  inqnire  into 
the  best  mode  of  distributing  the  sewage  of  towns  uiat  "  the 
Thames,  before  it  mehes  tha  pomt  where  llie  water  supply 
of  London  ii  at  present  derived,  recavei  the  refuse  of  dlfr- 
tricte  containina  upwards  of  700,000  penons."  Under  the 
circumstances.  It.  would  therefore  be  consolatory  to  believe, 
with  another  set  of  Commissioner^ — the  engineers  and,  che- 
mists employed  by  the  MetropoUlan  Board  of  Works  to 
report  on  the  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis,— that  this  ia  of 
comparatively  little  consequence,  Thames  water  being,  in 
fact,  a  disinfectant:  "sewage  matter,"  they  say^  "beu 
poured  into  a  much  larger  volume  of  fresa  or 


wafar,  baecaaai  iimnadiifialy  nrawriMd,  uA  ewitiwi 
as  a  noiaoma  and  ofiwinve  agnn/* 

Of  the  rival  plans  fat  intereeptii^  the  niin  iaiam  4 
the  mefaopolis,  aa  th^  are  yet  only  plsas,  m  ikill  t- 
speak  I  and  it  is  the  mora  advinble  not  to  do  so,  ai  tisiun^ 
the  government  referees  and  tbe  engineers  of  the  Uetrapc^ 
Board  of  Works  were  directed  to  proceed  upon  tlw  lu 
that  a  vast  intercepting  sewar  exioiding  fuesdiiiiieaf  :b 
Thames  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  point  to  be  settled  n 
the  distance  below  the  metrop(ditaa  boundaries  to  iku 
i&  should  be  carried,  the  whole  question  has  beeon-«{>(tt^ 
by  the  Rojral  Commission  mentioned  above,  iriu  hin  ^ 
hud  baftm  the  Hoose  of  Commons  (A^ril,  1B56),  tki  e 
line  of  an  entirely  new  plan,  whidi  ia  tn  efEict  tttomti 
at  once  the  ambaumrat  adume  of  the  MfltmpidislD[n» 
meat  GmmiarioiMii  of  1844.  The  ambankmssts  ftqrp 
pose  to  bt  made  to  contribute  to  the  hnnty  as  wall  M  nut 
of  the  river,  the  relief  of  the  over^aowded  stictts  hj  neo 
of  advanced  terraeea  which  are  to  afford  csniagevi^i^ 
tween  London  and  Westminster,  and  tbe  coanactar 
railways  on  the  southern  idda  of  tlu  river  t  vbilatluKqt 
is  to  be  received  into  reservoirs  in  the  flinbsakmaia«& 
moutha  of  the  existing  main  sewen,  and  having  bMBtlK< 
deodorised  and  purifira,  tbe  liquid  part  is  te  be  pcnuM 
to  flow  into  the  river,  and  the  precipitated  nutter  t>  ^ 
carried  away  for  agricultaral  purposes  or  discbsrged  iote  a 
sea.  Of  the  desirability  of  such  an  embanlmwDt  M  liii 
describe  there  will  hardly  be  a  second  opinion.  am 
purt  of  tJie  scheme  ia  more  questionable ;  bot  tbi  C* 
misnoneri  are  sanguine  aa  to  ib  praeticabili^,  ud  >^ 
asasrt  thit  the  xesemin  and  appuatns  vauld  bi  klii 
beneath  the  aorbce,  and  that  no  nniaaaoe  whstewiiti^ 
i^iptehended.  The  entire  cost  they  eatimate  at  3^Diu^ 
which  is  some  600,000£.  less  than  the  intereeptin;  irK 
scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  a,8OO,O00J;  Iceik 
that  of  the  Government  referees  is  estimated  to  cett.  k 
this  reminds  us  that  among  the  metropolitan  imprarDiMO 
we  have  not  menUoned  the  embankment  of  the  Tbuuf  » 
tween  Pimlico  and  Oheltea,  a  van-  exorilent  wot  a 
thoroughly  well  executed,  but  vhidi,  •etiaatedit^'^'- 
has  cost  ll8,000f. 

Among  the  greater  sanitary  improvemeats  in  Londa** 
must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  substitution  of  spscioaitL^ 
ban  or  more  distant  cemeteries  far  the  crowded  dnidTT^ 
of  the  city.  Of  new  cemeteries  the  most  reiiia^bliui:> 
London  Neeropdi^  a  W<^ing  Cemateiy,  ftamed  by  s ;  !tta 
company,  whidi  under  povren  of  an  Act  of  hiwF- 
purchased  8100  acres  of  forest  heath  land,  extending  tipvr* 
of  four  miles  along  the  line  of  the  South-Westen  Mvi- 
towards  Famborou^  and  Hrbrigbt.  Of  this  Isodtbefffr 
pany  has.  in  the  first  instance  laid  out  400  acm,  tsasis 
of  a  alightljr  undalating  heathy  tract,  singolsrly  qneta- 
picturesque  in  duuaeter,  as  a  cemetery,  and  built  mftjl' 
the  nse  of  members  of  the  establishment  and  noBeoafMKT 
with  convenient  waiting-rooms  for  monmeis.  A  "(st*^ 
is  provided  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cemetery,  in 
and  special  trains  carry  the  funeral  direct  from  it 
cemetery— a  short  line  of  railway  having  beeneotntiK" 
for  the  puipoae.  Fnnenis  are  thoaeondneted  with  taxej 
privacy,  a  oueAil  regard  to  the  fsaliiin  of  moDraen,tf|^ 
all  reqieoti  with  aingiilarpni^efy.  Ai  near  an  ippraiU' 
the  beat  mode  of  bitoment  as  in  the  presnit  state  ot  xn^ 
is  perhaps  practicable,  appean  indeed  to  have  been  itt^ 
In  connection  with  no  other  eemeteiy,  we  believe,  bulK^ 
been  made  such  judidous  arrangements  for  the  cov*^ 
of  fonerals  from  London— a  matter  of  flrest  conieq"*' 
where  the  cemetery  is  at  some  distance  man  tbeciiy>i^ 
one  which,  like  some  other  sanitary  impBivements,[«^ 
vrith  peculiar  severity  oh  the  poor.  A  very  ext«iii«  * 
well-planned  cemetery  has  been  formed  by  thi  ■ 
London  at  Ilford,  Essex;  Marylebone  and  St.  P>>>^ 
paiishes  have  constructed  theirs  at  Finchley ;  Lambethp^ 
has  one  at  Tooting,  and  others  newly  formed  are  to  b* 
on Joomeyittg  a  few  miles  on  any  doe  of  Lwdon. 

Toming  to  the  Provinces,  we  can  do  littli 
repeat  our  former  atatement,  that  great  as  hai 
progress  in  architeetars  and  public  improvamtnti  j««M 
la  the  metropolis,  the  provincial  towns  havein  Umw  p«^^ 
tion  made  equal,  or  nearlv  equal  progren.   "T  ^  ui 
venture  in  vindication  of  this  statement  to  refer  ""'"^^ 
few  particular  instances.   At  Liverpool  thii  hu  JJ*"  , 
nently  the  case.  St  George's  HalL  designed  ^y 
ElmM,  but, in  cansequmce  of  Jtip  deitb,  oon^ttHV' 
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CoddteH*  nay  not  tmly  be  ftirly  placed  in  compaiiioii  vith 
similar  bailding  in  London,  oat  mthont  necitationbo 
proaouDced  in  many  mpecta  the  finest,  u  it  ii  undoubtedly 
the  ricboat,  recent  example  of  a  Roman o-Corinthian  edifice 
in  Lbe  kinisdom.  The  liaU  itiel^  166  feet  lon^  100  feet 
wide,  and  85  feat  high,  li  epaoned  br  a  Tsnltea  mtf,  and 
fmiu  oDe  of  the  noueet  pnblie  haUi  m  poHen.  Hie 
nnni  deroted  to  the  asnie  courts  are  not  eo  Batiafeetory. 
The  eitarior  has,  at  the  aoath  end,  a  Corinthian  pottico  of 
|andiBDpOTtioaS|  with  a  pediment  filled  with  seniptore }  a 
mu-cucnlar  ptnrtieo  at  the  north  end ;  and  a  portico  of  six- 
teen oolasma  without  a  pediment  at  the  side.  It  is  not 
impOTiooB  to  criticism,  perhaps,  bat  nndonbtedly  St. 
Oeo^'s  Hall  is  one  of  the  fpreat  architectural  works  of  the 
daj.  Among  other  new  bnildingi  of  the  town  are  the  Col- 
lepaie  Institution^  a  large  and  handsome  Tudor  coU^iate 
itnictare,  also  by  Mr.  Elmea ;  the  Sailors*  Rom^  a  spacious 
Gothic  bailding  by  Mr.  Cunninsham  ;  the  Branch  Bank  of 
jEuglsod,  by  Mr.  UKkerelL  &c. ;  hut  perhaps  the  most  cha- 
neteristic  of  the  new  bailc  lings  of  Lireipool  are  the  exten- 
6n  and  costly  plea  of '  offices,*  which  are  as  much  superior 
to  Binilar  buildiiigs  in  LondoD  u  Iba  Manchester  waxehoosea 
an  to  the  warehouses  in  the  CS^.  The  Docks  of  Uveipool, 
vith  Tait  ranges  of  connected  warehouses,  have  been  in- 
creswd  in  number  and  extent,  at  an  oatlar  of  several  mil- 
tiona  sterling,  and  are  now  probably  unriTalled.  The  float* 
ag  flages  on  the  Mersey,  for  landing  from  steamers,  likewise 
clum  a  word  of  notice :  one,  at  Prince's  Pier,  finished  in 
1857,  is  1000  feet  long  by  BS  feet  wide,  and  cost  about 
140,000/.  Liverpool  is  one  of  the  towns  which  has  provided 
itself  at  a  great  cost  with  a  supply  of  pure  water  from  a 
littant  source.  Whether  as  a  rival  or  an  adinnct,  its  neigh- 
»ui  on  the  Cheshire  nde  of  the  Mersey,  Birkenhead,  cannot 
be  kft  nnniuned  in  speaking  of  the  material  progress  of 
[iverpod.  The  docks  and  warehoosea  of  Birkuihead,  its 
mt  market,  an  anuutg  the  most  temaikaUeillnatiatioiu 
li  recent  eommennal  progrMS. 

"Manchester,"  it  was  said,  in  Uw  artide  Mammsiaa 
i| Fenny  Cyclopadia,*  v.  xiv.p.  369),  "is  not  distingniahed 
Ih  architectural  beauty."  That  eonld  scarcely  be  said  with 
tnth  now.  It  is  not  certainly  a  beantifal  city  architecturally 
>TeB  yet,  but  buildings  of  a  very  superior  order  of  excellence 
tie  now  numenm^  and  their  number  is  ra[»dly  increasing, 
'oremost,  aa  forming  a  sort  of  central  point  of  the  city,  la 
he  Exchange ;  which  as  lately  enlarged  affords  the  most 
pacioDS  room,  we  believe,  in  Europe,  for  the  meeting  of 
ommercial  men ;  and  both  externally  and  in  the  inside  is  a 
aj  admirable  work  of  its  'class.  Free  Trade  Hall  (by  Mr. 
Valters),  ia  in  its  title  as  well  as  its  purpose,  a  structure 
bancteiistic  of  Manchester,  and  moreover  a  very  fine  baild- 
H.  Other  buldings  of  •  eemi-public  character  are  the 
'beatr^  the  Branch  Bank  of  Enghmd,  by  CookereQ ;  the 
ank  of  Hewrs.  Haywood ;  the  Manchester  and  Salfnd  Free 
ibiaiT;  dmrcheai,  chwds,  sjmaAognes,  &e.  Bat  in^snat- 
Uy  ue  warehonsse  form  the  distinctive  feature  of  Man- 
mlcr  in  an  arehitectoial  point  of  view.  They  are  very 
imeroua,aBd  new  ones  are  springing  np  on  all  aides.  They 
»  for  the  most  part  of  great  size — one,  but  we  believe  it  u 
largest  in  Manchester,  built  for  Sir  James  Watt,  the  late 
isyor,  by  Measra.  Travis,  is  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
X>  feet  long,  90  feet  deep,  and  100  feet  high,  three  of  the  fronts 
nng  whollj  of  atone.  Aad  these  warehouses  are  constructed 
the  m<»t  substantial  manner,  of  stone  or  of  excellent  brick- 
ork,  with  stone  quoins  and  dreisinga:  'compo*  is  not  in 
pate  in  Manchester.  The  style  usually  affected  by  the 
nehant  princea,  or  their  architects,  is  the  Italian  palatial, 
bich  is  in  moat  instances  carried  out  (aa  for  example  in 
Me  dea^ned  hy  Mr.  Walters)  with  great  refinemwt  and 
liah,  the  carving  and  detaila  bnng  often  wwthy  of  ft  London 
ib-hoose.  The  best  of  the  London  warehouses  would  cer- 
inly  compare  badly  with  many  of  their  Manchester  ptoto- 
pes.  A  good  b^inninghaa  likewise  been  made  towaras  tiie 
ibellishment  of  ue  dty  and  suburbs  with  public  monuments 
d  parks.  The  £ront  of  the  infirmary  has  been  laid  out  as 
sort  of  public  plaoe^  and  here  statues  of  her  Majee^, 
Wellington,  Peel,  John  D&tton,  and  James  Watt,  have 
en  erected.  New  streets  have  been  opened  in  the  city, 
d  old  streets  have  been  widened.  The  drainage  haa  been 
^Uy  improved  ;  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  has  been 
mffit  into  the  tnty  at  a  great  cost  from  a  considerable  dia- 
ice.  And  onta&de  the  city  three  new  parks  have  beoi 
med  :  two  of  which,  Qaeen'a  Park,  Haipazhey,  and  Peal 
>rk,  Silf  erd,  an  veiy  attractive  resorts. 


has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  two  great  towns 
of  Lancashire :  yet  it  hais  added  some  new  buildings  worthy 
to  rank  with  its  noble  town  hall ;  as  for  example  the  grammar 
school,  the  news  hall,  the  music  hall,  the  midland  institute  now 
in  pROTw,  and  some  others.  It  has  also  its  park ;  but  we  can- 
notaddthatithuitsiinDnFTeddtainage.  At  Bristol  something 
has  been  done.  The  victoria  rooms  is  a  ^acioos  and  very 
noble  buildiuff  for  muucal  festivals  and  public  meetingi. 
The  guildhall  haa  a  facade  which  is  rather  a  favonraUe  ex- 
ample of  the  Tudor  period,  but  the  interior  is  ill-arrahged 
and  undignified.  An  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  a  general 
hospital  are  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  architecture  of 
the  old  dty,  ud  both  lie  more  tfau  ordinazily  ambitioua  in 


Turning  from  our  mann&eturing  and  commercial  to  our 
univenrity  towns,  we  find  no  &lline  off,  though  the  architec* 
tural  zeal  haa  taken  a  different  direction.  At  Oxford  the 
handsoine  range  of  buildings  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  called  the 
Taylor  Institute  and  University  Qalleriea  may  be  taken  as 
marking  the  dose  ctf  the  passion  for  classic  art  in  that  uni- 
versity. Oxford  is  now,  and  has  bean  ^at  some  years,  the 
head  qnarteia  of  medianlism,  ai^  there  the  '  ecclesiolopst^ 
hold  unquestioned  sway.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  can  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  the  Qothic  revival  be  more  distinctly  seen. 
For  years  past  the  |p»nd  old  city  seems  to  have  be^  given 
np  to  the  gothic  hnilder  and  the  gothic  restorer.  It  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  works  which  have 
been  accomplished.  Almost  every  college  has  added  e  new 
chapel,  or  chamber,  or  sculptarea  gateway,  or  made  some 
little  addition  to  its  existing  architectural  tresaares,  or 
restored  and  re-edified  its  old  ones.  Many  of  the  new  works 
are  of  great  beauty  and  richness,  aa  could  not  indeed  &il  to 
be  the  case,  for  they  arose  out  of  the  promptings  of  a  seslona 
love  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  their  execution — provided  for 
with  no  niggard  hand— was  entrusted  to  architects  already 
famous  for  their  peenUar  devotion  to  this  branch  of  the  art 
It  is,  periiaps,  not  too  much  to  say,  that  some  of  the  new 
works  are  worthv  to  stand  beside  the  glorious  itmctnrei 
which  surround  tnem.  But  we  can  afford  no  such  liberal 
praise  for  the  so-called '  restorations.*  They  may  have  b^i 
well  done  professionally  :  they  may  have  been  correctly  per- 
formed aecordiuff  to  ecdesiological  conceptions :  but  the 
buildings  which  nave  been  restored  are  not  now  the  same 
baildings  we  knew  a  few  years  back,  venerable  in  their  hoary 
and  unnustakeable  antiqtuty.  They  have  been,  too  many  of 
them,  made  to  wear  the  gay  drapery  of  youth  upon  the  seared 
and  bending  frame  of  a^e.  They  now  consequentiy  eidiit>it 
neither  the  solemn  majesfy  of  the  one,  nor  the  ughtsome 
beauty  of  the  other.  Cor  ancient  Qothic  stmctares,— marvel. 
Ions  in  the  grandeur  of  their  forms,  in  the  evidences  of  mental 
power  and  artistic  &Biay,in  thnr  quaint  carvings  and  playfnl 
tracery,  over  which  sun  and  aludow  love  to  linger,— stmctores 
on  iriiidi  the  cultivated  and  the  nninstnicted  ahkegaia  with 
awe  and  wonder  and  endless  acbdiation^— oo^i  only  to  be 
touched  with  a  reverential  hand.  Our  feithm,  bowing  befeie 
the  sovereuntv  of  the  Oreek  and  Roman,  r^aided  oar  glorieos 
mediaeval  buildings  with  something  like  contempt  as  ue  pn»- 
dactions  of  a  dark  and  a  Gothic  undnstanding ;  and  Uiey 
altered,  improved,  or  destroyed  tiiem  with  aCnost  equd 
indifference.  But  their  contempt  was,  we  cannot  but  think, 
less  dangerous  than  our  too  ardent  love.  They  thought  it 
folly  to  spend  time  over  the  rude  atmcturei  of  thia  dark  ages, 
when  they  could  study  the  temples  of  the  brightest  days  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  or  of  those  enlightened  times  when  the 
lore  of  antiqoity  was  restored  to  the  acholars  of  modern 
Europe.  We  have  come  to  worship  mediasvalino,  and  in  our 
foolish  fondness  have  sooght  to  raplaee  the  decaying  vesture 
in  which  the  object  of  our  afbetion  was  dethed,  1^  mm  as 
exacUy  resembling  it  as  we  could  omtrive  to  fehrieate,  fe(F> 
setting,  till  too  latia,  that  our  new  and  gay  drapery  is  after  all 
but  a  modern  fiction,  and  that  the  old  weather-worn  garment 
which  we  have  replaced  waa  the  only  true  one— ^bat  we 
have  indeed  copied^  hat  in  copying  have  destroyed  it  '  Re- 
storation *  in  truth  is  for  the  most  part  a  ^t*"***"*  Andent 
buildinga  regarded  as  works  ttf  art  are  to  be  preserved— like 
andent  statues— with  jealous  care  from  the  chitel  of  the 
modem  artist.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  arrest  their  decay, 
well :  but  it  must  be  so  done  as  not  to  remove,  if  possible,  a 
hair  or  a  finger-nail  of  the  original— essuredly  not  to  subeti- 
tnte  for  it  a  new  one,  though  that  be  the  exactest  copy  of 
what  the  chipped  and  battered  fragment  w»  have  remored 
was  in  its  pristine  condititm.  As  well  might  the  Theseus  or 
IlyBsas  in  the  British  Mnsenm  be  snbmitted  to  the '  restorij^  * 
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cbiBel  of  Westmacott  or  Bail;,  or  any  other  Imog  Phidias, 
as  oar  cathedrals  aod  coUefieg  be  sabjected  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  modem  representatives  of  the  ancient  builders.  We 
are  no^  of  course,  objecting  to  necessary  repairs,  or  eveD, 
where  imperative,  to  reboilding,  but  viioply  to  the  destmctiTe 
process  of  '  restoratioa  *  by  the  remoTsl  of  portions  of  the 
aodest  vork  (usoall?  the  carved  details  and  secondaiy  lear- 
tviBn  which  are  the  cnaracteristic  signatans  as  it  were  of  the 
old  artists),  and  replacing  them  by  new  wwk  intended  to 
represent  (and  therefore  to  form  a  deceptions  imitation  of) 
the  genaine  old  work. 

Cambrid^M  has  proceeded  somewhat  mora  slowly  of  late 
than  the  sister  nniversity  with  its  medioval  reproductions 
and  restorations,  bnt  it  too  has  mad^  a  real  arcbitectoral 
advance.  Such  works  as  those  which  in  the  first  qoarter  of 
the  present  century  Wilkin  raised  amidst  the  plandits  of 
enthusiastic  Rownsmen,  wonld  now  excite  a  shout  of  universal 
execration.  But  Cambridge  retained  longer  than  Oxford  her 
love  of  the  classic  orders ;  and  some  of  her  latest  works  of 
that  kind  are  of  &  very  superior  character — as  the  library  by 
Coekerell,  and  still  more  the  Fitxwilliam  Muenm,  a  work  «f 
uach  beaut;  and  itatelineii. 

Bat  not  to  dwell  longer  on  paitienlar  towns,  we  may  point 
to  tiio  nunber  of  th«  different  kinds  of  pnblic  buldings 
which  have  been  lately  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
as  the  beet  evidence  of  the  reality  and  extent  of  architec- 
tural progress.  Jo  ecclesisBtic&l  edifices  the  progress  has 
been  something  wonderful.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  by  the  thousand,  and 
a  very  laige  proportion  of  our  ancient  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  have  been  repaired,  or  as  it  is  termed  'restored.' 
As  in  London,  so  through  the  country,  all  the  recent 
churches  have  been  mediesval  in  eharscter;  indeed,  as  Mr, 
Scott,  in  no  exaftgerated  tone  of  triumph,  exclaims  in  one  of 
bis  recent  contributions  to  the  literalore  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture— "  No  revolution  was  ever,  so  far  as  it  goes,  more  com- 
plete ;  for  while,  forty  years  ago,  no  one,  in  building  a  new 
draich,  would  ever  nave  dreamed  of  making  it  Gothic,  no 
one  now  dreams  of  making  it  anything  else."  Bat  although 
the  reproduction  of  a  mediaeval  church  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  reproduction  of  a  Greek  or  Soman  temple  as 
a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  it  must  be  obvions  that  mere 
crude  reproduction  or  imitation  of  ancient  examples,  with- 
out regard  to  altered  forms  of  worship  and  modes  of  thought, 
has  the  double  disadvantage  of  curbing  the  genius  of  the 
architect,  and  of  preventing  the  erection  of  an  edifice 
designed  vrilh  a  single  eye  to  its  use  and  diaracter.  Many 
of  the  most  recent  churches  are  however — vrith  the  qualifi- 
cation we  have  suggested — of  the  highest  order  of  ment,  and 
many  havo  been  constructed  and  decorated  with  an  ^most 
I«>faie  libenlitT  of  expen^turej  but  with  unimpeachable 
taste.  Anumg  the  more  costly  some  have  been  bmlt  at  in- 
dividual outlay,  many  more  by  the  combined  exerdona  of  a 
few  zealous  friends,  and  most  hy  voluntary  effi>rts.  Even 
where  the  cost  seems  fairly  to  belong  to  a  parish  or  town,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  new  church  at  Doncaster  (rendered 
necessary  1^  the  conflagration  of  the  splendid  old  church), 
an  appeal  to  a  wider  pnolie  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  cheerful 
response,  if  an  announcement  can  be  made  that  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  ot  the  exigencies  of 
the  neighbourhood  justify  the  appeal.  We  feel  safe  there- 
fore in  saying  that  the  public  feeling  for  church  architecture, 
and  the  public  wiah  fur  ehundi  extension,  are  deeply  rooted 
ai  well  ae  widely  awead,  and  that  great  as  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  church  bnilding  and  ebnrdi  architecture  duriog  Uie 
twenty  ;rear8  to  which  our  eurvey  ia  limited,  the  coming 
years  will  see  a  yet  greater  extension  of  the  me,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  a  great  advance  in  the  other. 

As  may  be  suppoeed  from  the  character  of  the  revival  and 
the  faith  of  one  of  its  earliest,  ablest,  and  most  active  cham- 
pions—Wclby  Pugin— -the  Roman  Catholic  body  have  fully 
participated  in  the  Goihic  movement.  Indeed  some  of  the 
finest  and  richest  of  the  recent  specimens  of  Gothic  have 
been  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  churvhea  at  Bir- 
min^iam,  Derby,  Nottingham.  Cheadle,  Preston,  and  else- 
where— ^though  many  of  ihem  nave  been  left  to  be  completed 
at  a  future  day.  Yet  the  recent  Roman  Catholic  churches 
have  not  all  been  Gothic,  here  and  there  one  being  still  oc- 
eawmally  built  in  the  luliau  or  even  chwsical  style.  Not 
of  ceune  lo  nomeroua  as  the  diurehes  of  the  establishment, 
but  still  very  numerous  have  been  the  dissenting  chapelB 
built  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
nave  been  of  spacious  dimeuaioni  and  of  considerable  archi- 


tectural pretenaion.  The  old  puritan  diilika  to  a  'riet^ 
house '  seems  (jaite  to  have  passed  awsy ;  indeed,  touH 
the  loftiest  spires  recently  built  in  Englind  haie  been  ^ 
|>ended  to  nonconformist  meeting-honset,  a>  in  that  bdoet 
mg  to  the  Independents  at  Hali£ax,  completed  is  ISIT, 
which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  SfiO  Eeet.  Aoum;  tk 
Independents — ^who  have  taken  the  lead  in  tbechapdHilj- 
ing  movemeute — the  Ootbic  s^le  has  been  adopted  ta  it 
great  majority  ofinataneei ;  so  it  has,  though  not  to  them 
extent,  among  the  Wesleyans;  the  Baptists  have 
alowly  into  the  fashion  ;  the  Unitarians  seem  to  adbert  n 
the  classic ;  the  Quakers  as  of  old  repudiate  style  altogtlbR: 
but  all  bnild  where  they  can  find  opportunity  and  meui,al 
all  build  in  a  far  superior  manner  to  that  in  which  ttuj  bait 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Among  the  architectural  features  of  the  period  of  vliid 
we  are  treating,  a  place  alongside  the  extraor'iioity  dimi- 
extension  movement,  and  accompanying  revival  ofGoibc 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  must  be  given  to  the  panlltj  a- 
tension  of  educational  establishments  of  a  supenv  die, 
and  the  revival  of  the  old  coUeigiate  etyle  of  baildioy.  >'it 
to  speak  of  what  has  been  done  in  college  exteiuum  si 
new  building  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Eton,  Hum, 
Rugby,  &c,  we  can  hut  mention,  as  amon^  many,  soeli  aif.- 
ficent  structures  as  the  Church  Mimonary  CoU^,  & 
Augustine's,  Canterbury,  built  by  the  munincenoe  of  Tt 
Hope,  and  which  is  so  admirable  a  specimen  of  the  ibiliV) 
of  Mr.  Butterfield ;  and  the  numerous  proprieta^  aodothE 
Church  of  England  colleges,  like  that  at  Brishton,  bfU: 
Scott ;  at  Cheltenham,  by  Mr.  Wilson ;  St  John^  Sis- 
perpoint,  Sussex,  by  Mr,  Carpenter;  at  Cuddeeden,  m 
Oxford,  by  Mr.  Street ;  the  Lansdowne  Coll^,  at  Biti^ 
Mr.  Wilson;  the  Wellington,  at  Sandhurst,  &e.:tl)fr.- 
gical  institutiona  belonging  to  the  Independent  bodrit  Ut'- 
chester,  by  Mr.  Irwin;  New  College,  St.  John's  Woal,V 
Mr.  Emmett ;  and  at  Siting  Bill,  near  Birmio^iam,  br  It 
James— all  spacious  and  handacnne  edifices  m  Hu  nlj 
coUwiate  style :  and  the  instilntione— aimilar  in  vorfmai 
similar  in  architectural  atyle—of  the  Wesleyan  Metludib 
at  Itichmond,  Sturqr,  1^  Mr.  TVimen  i  at  Taunton,  W  i 
Wilson ;  and  the  school  at  Kingswood,  near  Bath,  ij  & 
same  architect 

Of  new  corporate  and  town  buildings  the  uimber  h 
been  surprisingly  large.    We  might  mention  atv  Tirr. 
Halls,  at  Leeds  (a  work  of  a  high  order  of  ment  br 
Brodrick);  at  Colchester  (Doric,  by  Blore  and  Rapbulj;  i 
Burslem  (Italian,  by  Mr.  Robinson)  ;  at  Cardiff  (It 
Jones) ;  at  WhitUesey  (by  Mr.  Rowe)  ;  at  Alfreiloa  (t?  V:. 
Wilson)  ;  at  Eye,  Suffolk  (by  Mr.  Lamb);  at  Chatbui.  i. 
Halifax,  at  Leamington,  Stockton,  Bilston,  Chertsef ,  lnn^^ 
and  very  many  other  towns :  Maiket-places  at  BUtoa,  Wofrt: 
hampton,  Stockport,  Swindon,  Worcester,  at  Leedi{iffl; 
fine  one,  costing  I^OOM ),  at  Ashbv*d»-la^Zouch,  at 
HarUepool,  and  elsewhere ;  Com  Exchanges,— on  ^ 
which  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  racpoided— it  C>f 
Chester  (by  Raphael  and  Brandon)  ;  at  Wolverhimptaii 
Mr.  G.  RobioBon);  at  Southampton,  at  Peterboroiisti|_>' 
Grantham,  at  Hitohin,  at  Louth  (a  handsome  Venetiio 
by  Mr.  Bellamy) ;  at  Banbuir,  at  Hemel  Hempttesd.il^ 
Albans,  at  Grimshy  (Elisabethan,  by  Bellamy  and  Hv^ ' 
at  Gloucester  (a  large  and  ambitious  Corinthian  edifice.  ^ 
Medland   and  Maberly);   at  Alcester  (Italian,  b;  If: 
Holmes),  &c  :  Assize  Courts  at  Reading  (by  Mr.  Cliiy); 
Taunton,  at  Swansea,  &c.;  Comity  Courts,  Poat-Ofr^' 
Masie  Halls  (some  of  the  very  recent  ones,  like  thit  t 
&adfbrd,  by  Messrs.  Lockwood^  lane  and  somewhat  p**- 
tious  worits ;  Lyceums,  Mechamcs  hiatitutes.  Free  Unnr 
Baths,  &c. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  towns  among  the  laijR^  ^ 
most  coeUy,  and  from  their  size  and  character  often  4*  '^'^ 
remarkable  modem  buildings,  are  the  County  Uu^- 
Axylums,  but  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  them  thus  gnen''!' 
The  County  and  Borough  jails  are  often  cnriooilr 
works  of  an  inordinately  ambitions  architectural  '^"^.l 
and  Reformatories,  of  which  there  are  now  in  En^lsw^' 
Protestant  and  5  Roman  Catholic,  must  likewise  be  naoie^  i: 
this  connection. 

Of  industrial  establishments  of  a  more  pleasing  ons' 
Buch  as  Marshall's  Flax  Mills,  at  Leeds ;  the  extnOTdi"--^ 
manufacturing  village  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  Saltaire, 
Bradford,  and  other  great  manufactories  of  reeeat  f^"^ 
should  be  glad  to  speak,  for  they,  in  their  i"^^ 


we 


ehaneter,  and  in  their  admirable  arrangemsBt^  ""^ 
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Uwnoit  ftriking  eridaneM  of  m&Urul  improTement  in  the 
ymtiy-  But  we  mast  pais  them  by,  aa  w«  mast  also  pan  by 
^6  tennini,  the  bhdges  and  viadacLs,  and  other  great  worlu 
»Qiiectfld  vith  the  nil  ways,  remarkable  and  noteworthy  aa 
iey  in  every  way  are  among  the  recent  public  works  of 
EngUnd.  So  again  we  most  pass  by  the  magnificent  new 
locb/  itc,  governmental  as  well  aa  those  constmcted  by 
yrivdte  compaaiea^  at  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  Snn- 
lerUnd,  Oreat  Onmsby,  Cardiff,  and  elsewhere,  vast  aa  they 
ire  in  extent,  and  costly  bat  most  important  in  character; 
ad  the  equally  magnificent  works  which  have  been  in  pro- 
ima  at  Dover,  Hol^iead,  Portland,  &e.,  for  afbrdipg  to  our 
urisen  harbonts  of  refoge  from  the  perils  which  beiet 
hen.  The  defeniiva  works  vhich  an  erMting  os  the 
mn  vnlneiable  parts  of  onr  coast,  and  for  affording  ad- 
itioDsl  protection  to  onr  naval  porta  and  arsenals,  hardly 
erhaps  belong  to  an  article  on  Pabltc  ImproTemeuta.  Bat 
od  ao  article  ought  acareelv  to  conelnde  vrithout  at  least 

reference  to  the  great  naval  and  military  hospitals  which 
ire  been  recently  erected  or  are  in  progress  at  Plymouth, 
'ortimouth,  Netley,  Chatham,  &c.;  and  although  we  have 
urd  much  of  deficient  barrack  accommodation,  even  that 
mst  be  largely  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  rapidly  improving 
'ben  we  see  by  parliamentary  retnma  that  in  a  single  year, 
SS6-7,  upwards  of  a  million  sterling  has  been  spent  in 
Dilding  and  renwring  banacka  (i.e.  new  works  and  enlarge- 
Mta  808,996^,  repaiis  2S3,74m3.  Of  the  many  mansions 
hkh  have  been  erected  in  the  ootintiy  we  must  also  refrain 
m  ipeafcing,  though  the  list  is  headed  by  her  M^jeity'a 
Urine  and  High  land  palaces  at  Covres  and  BalmoiaL 

Though  at  8om«  length,  we  have  ^et  but  very  inadequately 
Et  forth  the  progress  of  pnblie  improvement  in  England 
aring  the  last  twenty  years.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
rchitectural  progress,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  pro- 
oriionate  to  that  of  the  sister  country ;  yet  when  we  look 
t  the  noble  buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  Edinburgh 
od  Glasgow,  the  nnrivalled  nulway  termini  and  some  other 
icent  bnildings  in  Dublin,  the  warehouses  and  public  works 
1  Belfast,  ^e  Irish  Queen's  Colleges,  &c.,  we  caimot  bat 
id  that  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  have 
ude  a  great  stride  in  the  path  of  architectural  progress 
Brinir  toe  past  twenty  yean. 

Pl^UCLIBRABlES.  [Lurabisi,  Pubuo,  S.  St.] 

PDFFINUS.  rPETasLB.] 

PUOIN,  AUGUSTUS,  an  eminent  arehitectona  drafls- 
nn,  was  a  native  of  France,  but  settled  in  London  at  an 
jriv  age.  He  was  engaged  aa  a  draftsman  and  assistant  by 
<iui,  with  whom  he  remained  many  years.  He  then  found 
npIojiBent  among  pnUiahers  in  ue  preparation  of  archi- 
Ktaral  drawings  ror  engravins ;  one  of  the  most  important 
f  big  earlier  works  being  Uie  bnildings  in  Ackerman^ 
Microcosm  of  London,'  180&-11.  He  also  made  the  draw- 
igs  for  a '  Series  of  Views  in  Islington  and  Pentonvitle,  with 
tieriptiona  by  £.  W.  Brayley.'  Subsequently  he  directed 
a  mention  more  particularly  to  the  architecture  of  the 
addle  ages;  and  in  1821  he  began  the  publication  of  his 
Specimens  of  Oothic  Arehitecture^  selected  from  Tarions 
Kient  Edifices  in  England,  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations, 
Ections,  and  parts  at  wtm ;  calculated  to  exemplifjr  the  Tarious 
;let,  and  the  practicaTeonstmction  of  tios  elsss  of  admired 
rchitecture : '  it  was  completed  in  1823,  and  forms  2  vols, 
ilio  sad  4to,contwning  114  plateSj  with  descriptiODS,  chiefly 
f  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson.   In  1£24  he  commenced,  in  conjune- 

00  with  Mr.  John  Britton,  *  Architectural  Itlustrationa  of 
>e  fiaildinga  of  London,*  ^lan  completed  in  2  vols.  4to  ;  and 
ith  the  same  gentleman  he  pubuahed,  in  folio  and  qoarto 

'  Specimens  of  the  Architectural  Antiqnities  of  Nor- 
^<iy,  measured  and  drawn  by  A.  Pogin,  and  engraved  by 
ibn  and  Henry  Le  Keux.*  This  is  his  best  and  most 
i>f«rtAut  work,  and  did  much  to  enlarge  onr  knowledge  of 
Micval  architecture ;  he  was  asaisted  in  this  work  by  his 
■>!  the  snbject  of  the  succeeding  notice.  In  1629  Mr. 
ngm  made  the  dnwings  for  a  woni  entitled  '  Paris  and  its 
uyirons  displayed;*  and  in  1831  he  prepared,  with  the 
aatance  of  hia  son,  'Gothic  Ornaments,  selected  from 
ttioiu  buildings  in  England  and  France.'  He  died  Decem- 
T  I9ih,  1832. 

PUOIN,  AUGUSTIN  WELBY  NORTHMORE,  son  of 
le  preceding,  was  bom  in  1811.  Instructed  by  his  &ttherin 
le  principles  of  archilecture,  he  early  acquired  under  him 
:markable  facility  in  drawing,  and  travelled  with  him  as  his 
■'ista&t,  coUectioff  materials  m  Normandy  and  England  for 

1  mrks  on  Oothic  aichitectnn.  [Pi}om,A.]  Hiiflrstdis- 


Unet  onploymeDt  was  as  assistant  to  Messrs.  Grievei,  in 

painting  the  archiUctural  scenery  in  her  Majesty's  and  Covest 
Garden  theatres.  He  afterwards,  made  drawing  for  the  fur- 
niture in  Windsor  Caatle,  and  designs  for  plate  lo  the  medio- 
val  style  for  Messrs.  Anndell  and  Bridge.  In  1833  he  removed 
to  Ramagate,  and  commenced  preparing  for  publication  a 
aeries  of  works  illustrative  of  the  furniture  and  ornamental 
work  of  the  middle  ages.  In.  1835  appeared  hia  'Designs 
for  Gothic  Famiture,  in  the  style  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,' 
and  '  Designs  for  Iron  and  Brass- Work,  in  the  style  of  the 
XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.'  These  were  followed  in  1836 
br '  Desigis  for  Gold  and  Silver-smiths*  Work,'  and  'Ancient 
'Amber  1  aonses,'  all  of  which  met  vrith  a  ready  sale,  and 
tended  not  a  litue  to  Simulate  the  growing  taste  for  Ghitiiic 
forms.  His  next  work  was  one  that,  by  ita  caustic  and  irri- 
tating way  of  setting  forth  some  home-truths,  aroused  not  a 
little  professional  feeling — '  Contrasts ;  or  a  parallel  between 
the  Noble  Edifices  of  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  and  similar 
buildings  of  the  present  decay  of  Taste  ;  *  a  second  and  im- 
proved edition  of  it  was  published  in  1841. 

Mr.  Pogin  had  b^  this  time  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  the  service  of  which  he  henceforth  devoted  hia 
best  energies.  Having  received  a  handaome  bequest  from  an 
aunt,  Mrs.  Welby,  he  built  himself  a  fanciful  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  and  removed  there,  resolved 
to  study  and  evolve  the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  Having  found  in  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbunr  a  warm  patron,  Mr.  Pogin  soon  obtained  oppor- 
tnnitiea  of  srerting  nis  aUlity ;  and  daring  the  few  years 
thst  he  lived  to  practise  his  profession  he  waa  called  upon  to 
erect  a  larger  number  of  Roman  Catholic  churchra,  chapels, 
conventa,  and  schools,  than  has  probably  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  Engfishm^  wnee  the  Reformation.  The  following  list, 
we  believe,  iuclndes  his  chief  works — (we  are  indebted  for 
it,  and  many  of  the  other  facta  contained  in  this  notice,  to  a 
memoir  of  Pngin  bv  hia  friend  Mr.  Talbot  Bunr,  which 
appeared  in  the  '  Bnilder '  shortiy  after  Pngin 'a  death) : — The 
camedral  church  at  St  Marie  at  Derby,  one  of  his  earlier  and 
more  pleasing  works ;  St.  Chad's,  Birmingham ;  three 
churches  at  Liverpool;  St  Wilfred's,  Manchester;  church 
and  convent  at  Edge  Hill ;  churches  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Reading,  Kenilworth,  Stockton-on-Teea,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Preston,  Keiohtle^r,  Rugby,  Northampton,  Stoke-npon- 
Iren^  Brewood,  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Ponte- 
fnet,  St  Edward*s  nesr  Wsre,  finckinghan,  and  8t  Wilfred 
near  Alton  ;  a  chnrch,  and  a  convent  and  chapel,  at  Notting- 
ham ;  conventa  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  London,  Birming- 
ham, and  Liverpool ;  a  priory  at  Downside  near  Bath ; 
colleges  at  RadcUm  and  Rugby ;  improvements  at  Maynooth ; 
and  cathedrals,  vrith  schools  and  priests'  honsea  attached,  at 
St  Georgia  (Southwark),  Killamey,  and  Eimiscorthy.  To 
these  mnst  be  added  the  extensive  and  costly  works  executed 
for  his  great  patron  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbnry,  consisting,  besides 
the  alterations  made  in  the  mansion,  of  a  church,  school- 
house,  and  monastery  at  Alton  Towen ;  and  a  church  at 
Chaadle,  which  has  the  most  splendid  interior  of  any  of  his 
chnrches.  The  very  pretty  gateway  to  Magdalen  Collsm, 
Oxford,  is  one  of  the  lew  worits  execnted  by  him  foe 
any  Protestant  body ;  indeed  he  is  aaid  to  have  refosed  to 
accept  any  commissions  for  Protestant  places  of  worship. 
The  liat  of  works  given  above  would  in  truth  seem  to  havw 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  time  and  energies  of 
a  man  who  ceased  working  at  the  age  of  forty ;  yet  he  was 
chiefly  employed  dnring  hia  last  years  in  des^ning  and  snper- 
intending  the  ornamentation  of  the  New  Palace  of  WMtr 
minster,  which  probably  owes  its  somewhat  extravagantly 
mediaeval  and  ecclesiastical  character  to  Fugin's  idioqrncra- 
cies.  But,  besides  the  practice  of  his  professioa,  he  found 
time  to  add  to  its  literatnre  a  second  and  revised  edition  of 
his '  Contiasts ;  *  a  treatise  on  the '  True  Prindples  of  Pointed 
or  Christian  i^ehitecture,'  1S41 ;  f  An  ApoIoqt  fm  the  Ba- 
vival  of  Christian  Architecture,'  1843 ;  a*  Oloasair  of  Eode- 
siastieal  OnamMit,*  1844 ;  atreatiae  on  'Floriated  Omsments,' 
1849;  and  'A  Treatise  on  Chancel  Screens,*  1801.  Wo 
ought  also  to  add  that  be  was  connected  commercially  vrith  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Hardman  of  Birmingham,  who  mannfactnred 
ecclesiastical  brass-woric  from  his  designs ;  sad  he  is  said  to 
have  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  with  landscape-painting. 

Mr.  Pngin  had  always  been  fond  of  the  sear— (indera  it  is 
stated  in  one  of  the  biographical  notices  of  him  uiat  he  once 
owned  "  and  for  a  time  commanded  a  merchant  smack  bid- 
iog  to  Holland,"  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  when  tiiat  time 
coold  have  been)— and  having  realiaed  Ij  his  m^Hsion  a 
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handnme  lie  putehiwd  an  eitate  at  Hami^to,  in  otdar 
at  once  to  enjoy  fail  fivourite  elemen^  and  carry  oat  nnfet- 
tered  hU  notions  of  architectural  propriety.  Here  ne  expended 
all  fail  property  in  erecting  for  himself  a  house,  a  church, 
idioolB,  &c.,  the  whole  bein^  dedicated  to  St.  AugnstiQe.  As 
he  sdvaneed  in  life  his  religions  feelings  took  more  and  more 
entire  possesaion  of  him.  He  now  (16S0)  wrote  and  pah- 
Hshed  '  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Kamsgate,'  '  An 
Earnest  Appeal  for  the  Revival  of  the  Ancient  Plain  SoDg/ 
'  The  Present  State  of  Pablic  Worship  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,*  and  other  pamphlets  of  a  religious  character.  At 
length,  overtasked  with  all  this  excessive  labour  and  excite- 
ment, his  intellect  began  to  give  way,  and  in  his  fortieth  year 
it  wss  deemed  necessary  to  remove  him  to  a  lonatic  asylnm. 
For  a  brief  space  his  mental  powers  were  so  £u:  restored  that 
it  beoame  pneticable  for  htm  to  return  to  fais  home  at  Rams- 
gate  ;  bat  bis  Ufa  was  ebbing,  and  he  expired  there  on  the 
14th  of  S«)tember  1852,  three  days  after  his  retam.  He 
was  buried  in  a  vault  of  big  own  dmreh  of  St.  Au|;a8tine. 
He  had  been  three  times  married,  and  shortly  after  his  death 
a  pension  of  1002.  a  year  was  granted  to  hia  widow  from  the 
Civil  List. 

As  will  have  bten  seen,  Mr.  Pngin  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary industry  and  energy,  and  he  possessed  a  very  nnuaual 
amount  of  knowledge  and  great  ability.  He  attempted  too 
many  things,  and  he  worked  too  much  and  too  fast  to  pro- 
duce many  great  works,  even  had  he  been  a  man  of  original 

{>ower ;  bat  in  truth  bis  was  not  a  creative  mind,  and  he 
Bcked  compreheDsive  thonght.  His  great  principle  was, 
that,  except  as  to  siie,  the  architect  should  aim  at  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  an  ecelesiastieal  edifice  of  the  medimral 
period ;  or,  as  he  stated  it  in  hia  'True  Frindplea  of  Fmnted 
or  Gothic  Architecture,'  "  We  may  indeed  imprave  in  mecha- 
nical contrivances  to  expedite  its  constmction — we  may  even 
increase  its  scale  or  grandeur;  but  we  can  never  succesafally 
deviate  one  tittle  from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Gothic 
architecture.  We  most  rest  content  to  follow,  not  to  Isad. 
We  may  indeed  vrlden  the  road  which  our  Catholic  fathers 
formed,  but  we  can  never  depart  from  their  track  without  a 
certainty  of  failure  bein^  the  result  of  oar  presumption." 
Following  each  a  dogma,  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  success 
mast  be  a  respectable  imitation.  But  even  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, few  of  his  works  are  entirely  satisfiutoiy  as  a  whole ; 
in  particular  parts  and  in  detuls  ha  is  generally  very  happy, 
ana  stane  of  his  interiors  have  a  rich  and  pleasing  effect.  His 
writinga  have  had  a  powerful  inflnence  on  the  tarte  and  prac- 
tice of  professed  areniteeta,  and  still  more  on  the  taste  of 
eedesiaaUcal  amaieurs,  and  the  infiuence  has  not  been  entirely 
a  faapi^  one.  More  than  any  single  man  perh^  hu  be  been 
the  eaoM  of  thai  penrene  whion  which  hai  predominated 


dtniitt  tita  hit  BSbum  or  twnityy«n^rfUlfifl|  ante 
choTcmes  in  all  their  parte  m  the  prediemoddaltlMdnrdM 
of  the  middle  ages,  althougji— at  least  in  ProtHtaatdnfda 
•—the  forms  of  worship  and  the  reqaireoients  of  tbe  cm 

?LtiDns  are  so  changed.   In  Pugin  it  was  mutnt:  ia  b 
rotestant  disciples  it  is  absurd. 
PUMA.  jLionJ 

PUNISHHENrS.  [Offxhob  and  PimnMimSl] 
PUNJAB,  or  PANJTAB.  [HmonsTAi..] 
PURPLE  COPPER  ORE.  [MiNsaAtooY,  S.  1.] 
PUSE'T  PHILIP,  elder  brother  of  the  Ber.  Zani 
Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D,,  was  bom  in  1799.  Having  tumM 
in  1628  to  the  Pusey  estates  in  Berkshire  (held  oripiIlTtf 
the  tenure  of  a  horn,  which  has  been  in  posMsnon  <i  ttt 
family  upwards  of  800  years),  be  became  menber  k  k 
boroogh  of  Cbippenham  in  1830,  and  in  tiie  foUoani  m 
for  that  of  GaaheL  In  December,  1834,  he  wu  sUcUb 
Beritshire,  for  which  he  had  been  an  ansaoGentsl  aaSin 
two  years  previously;  and  he  continued  to  repnatik 
county  antil  the  dissolution  in  18CS.  A  Coinimtini 
politics,  and  a  decided  supporter  of  tbe  Com  Lawi,  en  til- 
ing that  agricultural  protecttdn,  however  desirable  beat!: 
deem  it,  was  practically  unattainable  after  tbe  panij  ii  i 
Corn  Law  measures  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1840^  he,  iaed 
of  continaing  with  the  balk  of  the  Protectiosut  pUj  '• 
agitate  for  a  repeal  of  the  free  trade  measures,  Togi 
agriculturists  to  make  the  best  of  their  positioD,iiidtiiif 
without  delay  every  improvement  wbich  scientiGe  iDrat» 
tion  and  practical  experiment  had  shown  to  be  beoefidi!.: 
order  to  enable  them  to  compete  advantageontlrvitbtii 
foreign  producer.  Already  weU  laiown  u  a  pmtial 
eoltorisi,  and  a>  one  who  bad  giren  his  attentioB  ti.ei 
carefully  watched  and  tested,  amy  adentific  ittftoitos 
which  had  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  into  tlit  tj» 
of  draining,  ploughing,  and  reaping,  Ids  advice  *u 
to  with  respect,  and  his  various  practical  psp<n  >*  ^ 
'  Agricultural  Journal  *  were  received  as  autbontatiR,  c: 
probably  to  the  inflnence  of  bis  high  character  tod  tx 
judgment  mar  be  attributed  in  no  small  meanntbepa 
advance  whicn  baa  been  made  within  the  last  few  pn  t 
every  department  of  English  agriculture.  Hr.  Put^n 
president  of  the  Royal  Agricultunl  Society  of  Eidw  ^ 
1854,  and  one  of  the  chief  contributora  to  Uu  Jovui 
society,  wliich  he  alio  edited  for  nrenl  yma.  Be  v 
July  6, 18fi5. 

PYJEMIA.  [Panus  Fuona  or  (Bbai, 
8.  2  ] 

PTREN.  rCHiHunT,  d*.  1.] 
PYROSiCLEBITE.  [MnmuLon',  £  1.1 
PYRRHITE.  CUiHuaiMT.&l.] 


Q 


QVAGOA.  [RoBflB.] 
QUASSIN.  [CHaHiBTBT,^.  1.1 
QUATA.  [Atwjm.] 

QUATKEMfiRE  DE  QUINCY,  ANTOINE  CHRYSOS- 
TOME,  a  celebrated  Fret^  arehmtlogiat,  waa  bom  at  Paris, 
October  28,  17fi8.  Before  tbe  oatbreak  of  the  first  levo- 
lation  he  had  made  himself  known  by  hia  researches  on 
ancient  art ;  a  memoir  on  Egyptian  arehiteetare  was  crowned 
by  the  Academy  in  178d,  and  in  1786  he  commenced  his 
'DicUonniure  d  Architecture,'  which  he  did  not  complete  till 
more  than  forty  years  later  (1828).  In  1790  he  pabliehed 
'  Considerations  snr  I'Art  dn  Dessui  en  France.*  But  his  po- 
litical opinions  having  led  to  hU  election  as  a  member  of  the 
LegiaUtive  Assembly  in  1790,  he  at  once  took  his  place 
among  the  party  known  as  constitutional  monuchiats.  He 
in  consequence  became  obnoxious  to  the  revolntionists,  and 
dazing  the  Reign  of  Tenor  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  be 
remained  thirteen  months.  On  bis  release  he  wpnn  to  have 
continued  to  act  with  those  vbo  wen  opposea  to  tbe  new 
ofder  of  things.  In  the  a&ir  of  the  13Ui  Vend&niaire  (Oc- 
tober S,  179ff),  he  took  part  against  the  Convention,  and  was 
m  consequence  tried  "  par  contumace  "  and  condemned  to 
death  ;  but  be  managed  to  secrete  himself.  When  power 
ud  &Uen  into  new  hands  be  again  emerged,  and  was  in  1797 
deeted  to  the  conndl  of  tiw  Five  Hundred  for  the  depart- 


ment of  the  Seine.  Bat  trne  to  Ids  n^aliat  prhuiplai,  ^  ' 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  Directtnyi  and  ia  coaKqu* 
was  one  of  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  19th  Fnetitof 
September  1797)  of  thow  oondamiied  without  trill  ti  r 
portatioB  to  Cayome ;  hut  he  wai  anun  fertoiiatfl  wf* 
make  bb  eacape.  Alter  Bonaparte  bad  aseorsd  liitp"^ 
M.  Qnatremire  de  Quinc^  was  permitted  to  rettun  ta  nO 
and  even  we  believe  obtained  some  official  j^pointmest : » 
he  appears  to  have  tboaght  it  most  pradent  to 
secute  his  literary  and  artistic  studies.  On  ^ 
restoration  his  snfferings  for  monarchy  were  amply** 

Smsed.  He  was  named  in  1610  by  Louis  XVHI-,  lnuv^' 
^^ral  des  Arts  et  des  Honnmens  Publics,  Ceamx  Uj^ 
and  Membre  da  Conseil  d'lnstmction.  In  the  foU^^^f^ 
he  became  a  Member  of  tbe  Institote,  and  wu  tpp^ 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  AcadAnia  des  Besax  irtK^ 
one  time  he  seemed  din>0Bed  to  renew  bis  P^^^ 
procuring  himself  in  1820  to  be  eUaeted  n«nbtf  ^j^'^ 
partment  of  the  Seine,  bat  he  retired  to  his  masVlA^ 
at  the  cloia  of  the  session  of  18SI.  He  nrn^SJi 
tbe  end  of  1849,  but  he  had  for  some  yen  " 
faculties.  .-w^o 
From  the  restoration,  partiy  on  aceonnt  of  kit  f"^^ 
directoF-general  of  .paUie  numaments  and  "O^^J^  u 
Academy,  and  pntiy  bom  iaa^gnat  Hteiaiy 
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Qatlnmen  d€  Qiudoj  occupied  a  promiiwnt  ud  iaflaestial 
pIiM  Among  the  Firach  wtiten  on  the  hiitoiy  and  theoty  of 
ail  He  outlived  however  hia  repatation  u  an  archjeologirt, 
for  liii  laanuiig  wu  bat  ahallow      oonqwted  with  later 
(cbolan,  mpmam  tboae  of  Oemtuj ;  and  at  a  writer  <»  the 
pnnd^  «  art,  he  waa  qwctoaa  nthar  than  profound.  Yet 
tomikiHvtaitt  amehvaliiaUe  matter, and  nil  macvlatiMw 
M  noithr  intatertiD;,  howmr  maatiafcctwy.  The  fidlow- 
iDg,  in  addition  to  thoea  alreadr  named,  are  hia  principal 
works:-''  Lettxee  Addzeaa^  j|  M.  Canova  aur  las  Marbraa 
d'Elgin,'  8vo,  Rome,  1818 ;  '  De  la  Nature,  da  Bat,  et  des 
Hojrtiii  de  rimitation  daoa  l«s  Beaax  Axta,'  8vo,  18S3— the 
■oit  otiffinal  and  the  most  aatia&ci«^  of  hia  speculative 
woria;  Uvea  of  Rafialle  (1824),  of  the  Mott  Celebrated 
ArchitaeU  (1830),  of  Canova  (1834),  and  of  Michel  Angelo 
(1830);  'MoQumena  et  Odttu^m  d'Art  Antiques  reetituA 
d'iprte  lea  Deaoriptifms  dea  Eerivaina  Oceca  et  Latins,'  S 
t(Hn.4to,  Paris,  18S&-S9;  'Bur  la  Statue  antique  de  Venoi 
d^coaveite  dana  I'lsle  de  Hilo  en  1820;  '  and  '£saai  aor 
I'Ideal,*  1887.  He  alio  wrote  aevenl  panpfalfltif  diaconnaa, 
asd  papen,  aa  wall  aa  a  great  many  diaawtatiMU  in  the 
'Uaguon  EttOTGlopMIqne*  3  Millin,  ud  wiooa'lifea  in  the 
'KegF^de  Unirwidle,*  bendea  nnmerona  *Aoi[aa*  read  by 
btm  at  Uie  Academy  :  of  theaa  last  he  published  a  selection, 
of  little  value  «r  intereit,  in  two  bulky  volumaa,  entitled 
'Reeneil  de  Notleei  Hiatoriqsea  In^  dans  lea  S&nees 
Pabliqnea  de  I'Acad^ie  Royale  daa  Beaux-Arti  k  I'lnatitut,' 
8to,  Paria,  1824-37.   Two  of  hia  worka  have  been  translated 
into  Eoglish— The  Destruction  of  the  Works  of  Art,  and 
tiie  U>e  to  which  they  are  applied,  ramsidered  with  regard 
to  iheii  Inflnenoe  on  the  Oanina  and  Taste  of  Artists,  and  the 
Sentiments  of  Amatenn,'  by  Heuy  Thomaon,  12mo,  1621 ; 
and  the '  Eaaay  on  Imitation  in  iha  Fine  Azti,'  by  J.  &  Kant, 
8TO,18a7. 

QUEENSTOWN,  or  COVE  07  COBK,  Cimnty  Coili, 
Inland,  a  aea-iwrt  town,  ii  ntoated  on  the  aonth  aide  of 
Great  Iiland,  in  Cork  Haibonr,  in  61'  6V  N.  lat.  6**  18*  W. 
long.,  diatant  hy  road  14  miles  EJ3.E,  from  Con,  and  167 
miles  B.W.  by  B.  firom  Dublin.  Th9  population  in  1801  waa 
11,428.  Previona  to  the  Fi«neh  war  Cove  waa  a  amall  vil- 
lage  wiwn'irting  of  fldiennen'B  cabins ;  it  then  rose  into  im- 
imtance  by  becoming  an  admiral's  itation.  It  waa  the  port 
of  embarkation  for  troops  going  on  foreign  service,  and  a  place 
ofreDdezvooa  for  merchant  vMselsabont  to  sail  under  convoy. 
It  now  dependa  on  the  number  of  invalida  who  resort  to  it, 
npeeially  in  sammer,  when  it  ii  much  frequented  as  a  fa- 
ronrite  ^thing-place.  The  name  was  changed  from  Cove  to 
Jneenstown  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  visit  to  C!ork  in 
1850,  The  town,  which  oeeopiea  a  ateep  acdivi^  orer- 
ooking  the  hariioar,  eonriata  itf  aarenl  itresta  riling  OM  above 
uwtber  in  lines  panulel  to  the  beaeh«  It  contain!  a  handsome 
arish  chnieh, erected  in  I81S;  aRoman  Catholic  chapel,  which 
erreautheeathedralof  the  diocese  of  Clovne  and  Ross ;  a 
t^ealeyaa  Metho^it  chapel ;  national  aehoola ;  a  dnb-room; 
literary  aoeiety;  a  pablic  library ;  and  reading-rooma.  It 
■a  alao  «  narket-hooae,  a  fever  hoapital,  diapensary,  and 
tidewell.  The  pier,  erected  in  1800,  forma  a  fine  pro- 
lenade,  commanding  a  view  of  the  magnificent  harbonr. 
lie  harbonr  of  Cove  is  3  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad,  with 
1  entrance  S  miles  long  a^d  1  mile  vride.  It  contains 
Dike  Island,  on  which  are  artilleiy  barracks  and  a  depdt  for 
mieU;  the  amall  island  of  Hawlbowlin,  with  the  ordnance 
^p6t,  and  near  it  Rocky  Island,  with  two  powder-maga- 
Dea  ent  out  of  the  rock.  Steomen  ply  daily  in  lommer 
ttween  Qneenatown  and  Cork.  The  Rml  Yacht  Club 
Coi]t  holds  its  annual  regatta  in  the  harbour.  Petty 
nivoa  are  held  weekly.  A  market  ii  hdd  on  Satnrdqr. 


QUERCIN.   rCHKiiwtBT,*  1.] 
gUERCITRIN.   [CH»yiaTaT,S.  1.1 
QUmCY,  DE.    [QuATaxHftBi  di  QoiKor,  S.  2.] 


QUINOI^INA.  [Cheuistrt,  S.  1.] 
QUINOIL.  rCHamsTBT,  S.  Ij 
gUINOLEIN.  [CaamsTRT,  ;K1.] 
QUINQUINA,  or  QUINA,  names  given  to  the  species 
Planta  whidb  are  now  generally  referred  to  the  genua 
vcAoHo.  In  the  article  Cikobona  will  be  found  an  account 
the  species  of  Oiachona,  aa  reeoniised  by  botaniata  pre- 
'oa  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Weddell.  This  traveller 
ett  in  the  Cinchona  diatricta  of  the  Andes  during  the 
urn  1645-6-7,  »nd  hai-  sinee  published  a  work  on  thia 
iject,  entitled  '  filstdre  Natnrelle  dea  Quinquines.'  In 
ntion  to  a  intereatin|  aeeonnt  of  tbe  diatricta, 

Wedd^dl  ffwm  ah  fiUl  deaoriptun  of  the  nethodi  of  pt»> 
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paring  the  Cinchona  Barks  by  the  natives,  who  live  in  tba 
loresta.  By  dwelling  on  the  spot  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
much  that  waa  erroneous  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  species  used  in  medicine.  He  abo  disco- 
vered the  real  plant  which  yields  the  yellow-baxk,  that 
fbmiahea  the  largest  quantity  of  quinine.  The  following 
table  from  M.  WeddellV  work  ezhibita  Uie  names  of  Cudp 
m«tdal  Cindiona  Barki,  and  tbe  apaciea  from  iriiidi  they  are 
beOerad  to  be  obtained :— • 

I.— Grit  Cinchona  Barks. 
S  1.  Lou  GSnchona  Barks.    (Crown  Bark,  Angl.r-China- 
Loxa,  Kion  China,  Germ.) 

Loxa  CHnchomi  Bark,  gray  compact  |  Oi'^^Olmiambm, 

Loxa  CHnchona  Bark,  brown  com-^ 

pact  (Dnnkele  Ten  China,  Oenn. 

— China  paeudo- Loxa,  Bei;gen)  . 
Loxa  Cinchona  Bark,  red  chestnut. 

— lii^t  Caliiaya 
Zioxa  (Cinchona  Mrk,  red  fibroui  of 

the  King  of  Spain.   (Qnina  Ea-  ' 

toposa,  Psv.  m  collect.  Lamb. 

Mui.Brit.) 

Loxa  Cinchona  Batk,yeUov  fibrou  C.  maeroed^.  Par. 
S  8.  Lima  or  Hoanuco  Cinchona  Barks.   (Silver  Bark,  Ony 
Bark,  Anj^.— China-Hnanuco,  Giaue  China,  Germ.) 

Lima  Cinchona  Bark,  gray-brown.  (  ^•p""'**'**^  ^ 
(CaacariUa  Provinciana,Perux.)  „.  ^ 

LimaCindion»Bark,grayordinary[  ^■p'Jj*^^  ^ 

Lima  Cinchona  Bark,  white  .      .  |  i^)gP*in»ir6a,nm  et 

Lima  Cinchona  Bark,  very  rogons, ' 

resembling  the  Calisaja  Bark. — 

Ca8carillaNegrilla,PemT.(lCa8- 

carilla  Lagartijada,  Lanbert) 
Cinchona  Bark,  red  of  Jaen  or  of 

Loxa  


C.^aniwliftrOf  Rniz  et 


(?) 
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II.^BlD  CiVOHONA  BlSKS. 

(Bed  Bark,  An^.— Rothe  China,  Oerm.) 
Red  CinebtniaBaric,  becoming  white  i 

in  tbe  air  . 
Red  Cinchona  Bark  of  Lima 
Red  Cinchona  Bark  trae,  non-ver- 

mcouB  (C^arilla  Roja  Verda- 

dera  Laubert)  . 
Red  Cinchona  Bark,  officinal 
Red  Cinchona  Bark  tme,  vemicouB 
Orange-Red  Cinchona  Bark,  verm-' 

ecus  

Pale-red  Cinchona  Bark,  with 

white  Burface  . 
Brown  Carthagena  Bark  . 
Red  Carthagena  Bark  . 

III.-~YsLLOW  Cinchona  Barks. 
Yellow  Cinchona  Bark  of  the  King 

of  Spain  (Caacarilla  Armarilla  dd 

Rey,  Lanbert)  .... 
Calisaya  (Tinchona  Bark,  or  Royal 

Yellow  Bark   (KOniga  China, 

Germ^Yellow  Bark,  Angl.— 

China  Rwa,  Bergen) 
Orange-Yeluiw  Cinchona  Bark ; ' 

Cimiamon  Cinchona  Bark  (Qnin- 

Quina—Cannelle),  Light  Calisaya 

(CascarillaClanHAmatilla,  Laab.) 
Pitaya  (Mnehona  Bark  (Quinquina^ 

de  la  Colombie  eu  d  Antioquia, 

Gaib.,  *  Hiat  Nat.  das  Drog.'— 

— (^ascarilla  Farecida  ^  la  Cali- 
saya, Lanbert)  •      .      .  . 
Woody  Carthagena  Bark.  (Qain- 

qnina  de  Colombie  Ligneux) 
Ofange  Cinchona  Bark  of  Mntia'i 

(Spongy  Carthagena  Bark ;  New  \  O,  kmafoOttj  Hntti. 

Bpurioni  Yellow  Bark,  Pereira) .  ) 

8  3.  Hnamaliea  Cinchona  Bark.  (Rasly  Bark,  AngL— 43iina 

Huamalies,  Branne  China,  (Jerm.) 
HnamaliasCinehonaBark,duUgmy  Cilir«H(^R£faat ni&l 
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HunuliM  Ciiicihona  Buk,  flim )  (1)  C.  pm-purm,  Bnii  at 

nddiah  }  Pav. 

Hoamaliei  Cindtona  Buk,  white  (?) 

HduuUm  Cinchona  Bsrit,  temigi- )  C.  mumMltOj  Bail  et 

now  )  Pav. 

Yellow  Cinchona  Bazk  of  Cnenea  C.oo^^oiia,tl,^B. 

lY.— WaiTs  CiNOBonA  Bun. 

Ash-coloured  Loxa  Cinchona  Bark 

<Aah-Bark,  Angl— Blaiae  Ten- 
China,  Oenn.  —  China  Jaen, 

Berp.)  

Oniy  Cinchona  Bark,  pale  ditto  . 
Whil«  Loxa  Cinchona  Bark  .      .  | 
White  Fibroos  Jsen  Cinchona  Batk  ; 
Cozco  Cii^iona  Bark  .  . 
Arica  Cinchona  B«rk  .  . 

Pale- Yellow  Carthagena  Cinchona 

Bark  (Hard  Cartha^ena  Bark, 

Anel. — Qaioa  Amanlla,  Matis. 

—China  Fla^a  Dora,  Bergen)  . 
Orange-YellowCartbagenaCi  nchona 

Bark  (Quinqnina  de  MMiaca'ibo. 

— China  Flava  Fibrosa  Bergen)  . 
Fitavon  Cinchona  Bark,  or  False 

Fitaya  Cinchona  Bark 


aoPOff^RauetFkT. 


C.  pubaeent,  Vahl.,  or 
€.  wdifoliat  Matii. 


0) 


The  following,  according  to  M.  Gnibonr^  are  the  moat 
active  barks : —  • 

1.  Caliaa^a  Cin^na  Baik 

5.  Yellow  Orange  Bark. 

3.  Pitaya  Bark. 

4.  Verrucous  True  Red  Bark, 
fi.  Yon-VernicoBs  Tme  Bed  Cincluma  Baik. 

6.  Red  Lima  Bark. 

7.  Gray  Lima  Bark. 

8.  Verruoooa  White  Hnamalies  Bark. 

On  the  lahiect  of  dittingniihing  the  Tariooa  hariu  of 
emnmerce,  M.  Weddelt  points  ont  the  fallacy  of  the  present 
method  of  dUtingoishine  the  sorts  of  bark  by  the  colours 
red,yelIow,uid  gray,  asfreqaentl}!  the  same  barlu  at  different 
af;es  have  different  colonn.  HaTing  shown  also  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  chemical  clasoification,  he  proceeds  to  make  the 
following  remarks : — 

"  If  a  classificatioo  be  absolutely  needed,  one  which  should 
be  bawd  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  bark  would  be 
found  to  be  of  far  greater  utility  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, inasmuch  as  we  shall  find  existing,  even  in  the 
Cinchonas,  a  certain  relation  between  the  stmctoral  and 
chemical  chanctera. 

**  The  following  are  the  data  whidi  my  reeearehea  on  the 
mbject  have  fnnushed  me  with ; — 

"  1.  If  a  large  piece  of  the  CHnckona  Calit<g/a  met  with  in 
commerce  be  attentively  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
exterior  surface *is  entirely  deprived  of  its  paridermis,  and 

S resents  broad  superficial  furrows,  short,  more  or  less  con- 
uent,  and  divided  by  projectiug  ridges^  the  bases  of  which 
are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  similar  to  the  inner  snr&ee  of  the 
bark  or  of  the  layer  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  wood.  The  examination  of  a  transverse  section  shows 
that  the  texture  of  the  bark  is  homogeneous,  and  composed  of 
ligneous  fibres  of  almost  equal  thickness,  uniformly  dis- 
tnboted  m  the  midst  of  cellular  time  gorged  with  resinoos 
matter,  tissue  which  may  be  said  to  isolata  each  fibre,  being 
interposed  in  thin  layers  oetween  them.  Finally,  when  these 
fibres  are  examined  longitudinally,  we  find  that  they  are 
short  and  fasiform,  and  that  their  cut  extremities  are  but 
loosely  attached  to  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  completely 
separate,  and  appear  to  float  in  the  midst  of  the  <»dlnlar 
tinoe  which  surrounds  them. 

"S.  If  we  take  a  utuilar  piece  of  the  bark  of  C.terobi- 
cuiala,  we  shall  find  that  instead  of  these  furrows  of  fibrous 
texture,  which  so  well  characteriae  the  C.  ccUiioya,  the 
exterior  almost  weaenis  a  smooth  snifaee  of  a  cellular  tex- 
ture, traversed  here  and  there  by  alight  linear  ii^entations, 
the  inner  nrftce  being,  aa  in  the  pn«eding  bark,  of  a  fibrous 
tnture.  In  the  transverse  section  the  fibres  are  moie 
numerous  than  in  the  C.  ealitajfa,  especially  towards  the 
inner  surTaca  ;  but  they  lessen  in  numbers  rapidly  near  the 
exterior,  and  the  outermost  layer  is  euiirely  without  them. 
These  fibres,  if  examined  in  a  longitudinal  section,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  nearly  double  the  length  of  those  of  the 


a  eaUte^Mh  and  their  extanuitiea  an  iannklj  alliM 
one  to  the  other,  their  ends  being  by  tUs  bum  m 

elongated. 

"3.  If  we  study  with  eqnal  attnitioD  the  larii o[ C 
pvbeioeiu,  we  shall  there  find  a  pecoliir  itncUR. 
external  surface  somewhat  resembles  the  ptMedio;  lu, 
with  the  exceptioi^of  a  slight  whitish  maiUing,  fond  h 
the  continuity  of  the  periwnnis,  and  sdsmiM  wind  kit 
result  from  demeeatimi.  The  internal  sorfut  ii  fibnoik 
in  the  preceding  barki  i  but  a  tiansvarse  leetioB  iIimi  ■ 
that  it  ia  principaUy  ocnnposed  of  ceUnlar  tiine,iBiiiie 
the  fibres  form  out  a  small  nunber  of  imgBlH  ui  m- 
oentrie  series  in  the  interior  half  of  the  bsifc ;  snd  OitiU 
draws  attention  at  the  fint  glance  is  the  lias  of  IbeMSbnt 
each  one  b^ng  three  or  four  times  as  Isigeaithostalaae 
of  the  former  varieties ;  the  result  being  that  levenl  of  Ae 
are  attached  and  united  together  in  bundles,  whielin^'f 
fully  proved  by  the  examination  of  a  loo^todtnil  moc^ 
this  bark. 

"  As  may  bo  perceived,  we  have  only  spoken  of  Gado 
which  have  been  deprived  of  their  peridermii,bKUtti:' 
in  this  state  that  they  are  now  usually  met  with  io  eosiaa 
If  perchance  they  were  again  to  be  used  with  tbcirMsi 
coding,  it  would  afford  actional  means  mht^toiaa 
guish  them,  bat  would  not  in  anjy  way  aftct  thoiscf  ib 
we  have  juBt  treated;  for  nothug  mmld  be  eadertka- 
rsmore  the  peridermis  and  to  expose  the  sorbee  kaui 
Be  thisaa  it  may,  the  etruetnn  of  all  theCindioubs 
mora  or  less  resemble  <me  or  other  of  the  thne^n 
have  spoken  of,  and  on  this  ^lan  there  might  be  Utu. 
without  much  difficulty,  a  senes  of  groups  ooB^nbau; 
all  the  known  Cinchonas.   The  purpose  however  tn  Mtic:. 
these  peculiarities,  has  been  to  facilitate  the  compKbou 
of  a  ve?  important  fact  in  the  diagnostics  of  the  ijSa. 
kinds  of  Cinchonas ;  that  of  the  vast  difference  Haj  pre^ 
in  tiieir  mode  of  fracture.   However  singular  itmjtii 
first  instance  wpear  to  be,  it  ia  easy  to  prove  t)u;>i 
certain  extent,  the  chemical  oompoaitiai  of  the  bul  opei^ 
upon  may  be  determined  by  ita  mode  of  fnctore:  a,m 
property  speaking,  them  exists  a  relation  betvesn  tbt  » 
miol  and  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  CibdioDV.'-^ 
being  constantly  proved  by  a  particular  form  of  fnwt 
smooth  or  corkv  where  it  divides  the  tunic  or  cdlnht  efo 
ing  of  the  bark ;  fibrous,  stringy,  or  woody  in  Ukw  o* 
where  it  has  affected  one  or  other  of  the  three  formi  of  j"^ 
before  described.   Another  fact  which  is  now  fall; 
is,  that  the  bark  containing  the  laigest  proportion  of<f^ 
is  that  of  the  C.  ealiaaya;  and  experience  hss  ilunk 
that  after  the  C.  ealitajHi,  the  haras  posses&inj  it  in  i^ 
greatest  quantities  are  precisely  those  the  strocton  of  >ts 
moat  resembles  tlua  bark ;  for  instance,  those  in  *^ 
dermis  is  zaduoed  to  a  single  liber  by  the  ssocesaw  ok- 
ation  of  the  outer  tunics,  or  at  least  by  their  sdjsacca^ 
the  peridermia.   On  the  otha  hand,  experience  wo*  - 
have  shown,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  Gray  OndMca 
(whidi  we  have  generally  found  to  be  the  young  lu^ ' 
other  species)  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  cincboDine 
of  quinine  ;  we  also  know  that  many  old  barks,  whieli  bi: 
retained  the  cellular  coating  they  had  when  yow^J*^^ 
proportionably  larger  quantity  of  ciuchonine;  fma^ 
circumstance  we  may  conclude  that  quinine  is  codUIbn} 
the  liber,  or,  more  correctly  speakinf,  in  the  cellalir  vs* 
interponsd  between  the  fibres  of  the  liber,  sad  thit  S| 
dnchonine  ia  prindpaUy  found  in  the  tunic  or  aja 
coating.   Aa  to  the  tannin,  it  ia  found  in  larger  quiitit»3 
this  latter  part  than  in  the  fibrous  tunic— a  betKbidi 
easily  determined  with  reference  to  the  fresh  bark  wbenw 
exterior  layers  of  the  derm  are  more  styntic  than  tlu 
layers."  (*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,*  vol.  ix.) 

The  following  are  the  specific  characters  of  the  (W-* 
caHtajfa: — Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  obovate, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  rarely  acute  on  both  sides ;  ao^, 
polished,  or  pubescent  beneath ;  ecrobiculate  in  ^"rLj 
the  veins ;  fitaments  usually  shorter  than  one  half 
of  the  anthers ;  capsule  ovate,  scarcely  eqnal  in  ln$a 
the  flowers.  Seeds  frequently  fimbriate,  denticalttMiltsi 

margin.  Of  this  then  are  two  varieties :—  . 
aCtera.  A  tree  with  obtuse  oblong-arato  «r utfT 

lanceolate  leaves.  . 

C.  C.  Juliana.  A  shrub  with  aontwfast  aeott^wcr 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate  leave*. 
Both  varieties  are  natives  of  Bolivia  and  SontbvB  P"* 
{PMamiacaitieafJimrntUf  vol.  it.) 
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QUINTANA,  MANUEL  JOSf:,  a  vtay  endnent  Spanish 
K>et  and  patriot,  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  his  Wiii^  in 
K>th  eharaeten,  and  remarkable  also  for  tha  itatagi  vida- 
itndea  of  his  Img  WM  descandad  fiom  an  Bitn- 

nadnraa  ftmilji  bat  was  a  natin  tit  Ifadiid,  when  Iw  mm 
ton  on  the  llth  ttf  A|iril,  177S.  Ha  stodiad  and  took  lui 
tegrees  in  caaon  and  civil  law  at  the  TTninriitT  of  SaUmanca, 
rfaere  he  became  intimate  with  the  poeU  Cieafa^os  and 
bfelendes,  who  iotrodoced  him  to  the  friendahip  of  Jovellanoa 
JoTSLUMoi],  at  that  time  the  leading  reprewitatiTe  of 
iberal  ideas  ia  Spain.  Qnintana  was  from  tpe  fint  distin- 
;Disbed  for  his  spirit  of  manliness  and  independence,  end 
vhen  he  commenced  his  osreer  as  an  advocate  at  Madrid, 
lis  hoDse,  at  which  a  party  of  literary  friends  assembled 
>very  evening,  became  the  ordinary  resort  of  these  who  were 
)pposed  to  the  degrading  policy  of  Oodor,  the  all-powerful 
avonrite  of  the  day ;  wbite  the  honse  of  Montin,  the  dra- 
natic  poet  [HouTin],  the  other  literary  foeos,  wis  the  vasrai 
>f  those  who  paid  homage  to  the  minister. 

¥nim  about  179fi  Qointana  beeanw  known  ai  a  poet  only 
laeond  to  his  fHend  Matendei,  and  in  almost  svery  caaa  the 
Jienwa  he  aaleeted  wen  of  a  large  and  lofty  ohanetat^  and 
nated  in  a  cwiespondin^  strain.  One  of  uie  flaaat  odsa  in 
h«  Spanish  langaage  is  his '  Ode  to  the  Sea.*  He  had  lived 
M  his  twenty-sixth  year  withont  ever  beholding  the  ocean, 
uid  ia  1798  he  was  seiied  irith  so  irrepressible  a  Itmging  to 
iU  Dp  the  deficiency,  that  he  mada  a  jonraey  from  Madrid  to 
i^adiz  for  that  express  porpose,  wrote  this  ode,  which  ia 
ivorthy  of  the  occasioB,  and  retnraed.  Sneh  an  incident 
voold  have  been  noticeable  in  any  conntiy,  bat  it  was  par- 
icnlarly  so  in  that  conntiy  and  age,  for,  as  AlcaU  Oahano 
■emarks,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Spanish  litaratare,  tra- 
rolling,  except  on  nnavoidable  bosineaB,  then  had  no  part  in 
he  habits  of^  Spanish  life.  Many  of  Qaintana's  other  odes 
vre  scarcely  less  admirable  than  this,  and  th^  constitnta  1^ 
'ar  his  best  title  to  poetical  fame.  It  may  ha  remaritad  that 
±a  patciotiam,  vAiw  is  the  animatiiqt  ftind^  of  almost 
rvery  one  <^  them,  la  a  very  iotenso,  bnt  at  tha  same  time  a 
larrow  ftdjng.  Two  of  these  odes,  which  will  be  fonnd 
ruslated  into  English  in  Keanedy  s  'Modem  Poeta  and 
?<}etiy  of  Spain  *  (Ix>ndon,  1868),  are  on  the  introdnction  of 
raceioation  into  America  by  the  BpaniardSj  and  mi  the  battle 
if  Trafalgar.  In  the  fiisC  sftar  oeMcatiag  the  great  dia- 
of  Janner,  Qaintaaa  enlaim^ 

"Tb*  attl  of  tbs  dtwsTMfv  U  tha  filt 
Of  riiiani ;  Itwt  lat  u  Bngllitnun  evjaj, 
Bnt  let  Spain  ihav  bM  noMe,  smroa*  hMr^**  Ac. 

>y  conveying  it  to  her  colraiea,  apparently  focgetting  that 
England  jmpartad  the  diaeoveiy  not  imly  to  hw  own  eolo- 
lies,  bnt  also  to  the  nations  wiUi  wludi  she  was  at  war,  in 
pita  <tf  thrir  at  fiiot  receiving  it  with  insolting  snqnatm. 
n  the  ode  on  Trahkar,  the  batUe  is  represented  thnraghont 
IB  between  the  English  and  S^aniaids,  the  Fianeh  not  being 
ivmn  hononred  with  a  inntion;  and  the  p(wt  appears  to 
hink  he  is  paying  a  T«y  generous  eompHment  to  the 
aemory  of  Neuon  ^  saying, "  Aaan  EngUahman,  I  abhorred 
hee ;  bnt  as  a  hero,  1  admire."  Tbeae  points  are  wmrthy  of 
lotica  as  characteristic  not  only  vi  QuntaDt  bat  of  the 
oaiority  of  Iris  conotiymen. 

Is  dramatic  poetry  Qnintana  was  &r  lesa  sneceaBfal  than 
a  Ijrrie  poetrr.  As  early  as  in  1791  ha  had  contended  fora 
irixe  offered  oy  the  Spuush  Acadnny  for  a  poem  on  the 
Rales  of  the  Drama*  ('Las  B^laa  del  Drama wid  in  thia 
>rodaction,  which  was  net  printed  till  lout  aftKwarda,  he 
>xpnasss  nnboandad  admltntien  lor  CwneiUe  and  Holiin, 
a^iea  Imt  Inkewam  moition  of  Lope,  Caldenn,  and  Moreto, 
md  none  whatsnrar  of  Shakapan,  tnoogh,  probuly  in  omis»> 
laaBCS  of  Iris  friendship  vnth  Malendex,  he  had  studied 
l^glish.  In  his  own  tragedies,  of  which  he  gave  two  to  the 
molie,  the  same  line  of  bhooght  ia  apparent.  One  of  then. 
El  Doqne  de  Viaeo '  ('  The  Daks  of  Viseo  *).  acted  in  1801, 
s  acknowledged  by  tlw  author  to  be  foandsd  on  an  Engli^ 
Irama,  which  he  does  not  name;  andthefinast  passsge  m  it, 
be  description  of  the  villain^  dream,  is  svidantly  taken  from 
he  well-known  dream  of  Osmond  in  Monk  Lewis's '  Castle 
Ipectre,'  bnt  in  other  respects  the  resemblance  is  very  slight, 
[lie  outer  tragedy, '  Pelayo,'  which  ia  somewhat  better,  is 
kowever  less  a  drama  than  a  collection  of  patriotic  decLuna- 
ioQs,  soma  of  them  fine  when  aepocatdy  taken,  bnt  qnita 
mdiamatie,  and  reading  like  paatsgei  from  the  anthur'a 
ides. 

Up  to  fh*  ttme  of  the  FnnA  innriai  in  1806f  Qnintana's 


position  continned  one  of  great  prosperity*  As  an  advoeatei 
u  spite  of  his  liberal  opinions,  he  held  several  important 
offiesi,  among  othen^  those  of  fiscal  agent  of  tiie  jonU  of 
oomnmosi,  oseretaiy  of  the  di^artment  fw  the  interpretation 
offiinignl8ngaaga8,aadcanaorof thethsotna.  Asaliteiary 
manhia  zopstatioainH  eonstanUy  inoreaiing.  HeedHed  a 
periodieal  entitled  <  Vaiiedades,*  which  was  eoniidend  the 
be^ef  ita  time  in  Spain.  In  1607  he  issned  the  fint  Tolnme 
of  a  prase  work,  the  '  Vidas  de  EspaSoles  c^ebies'  ('  Livsa 
of  cuebiated  Spaniards*}}  commencing  with  the  Cid,  and 
goiw  on  to  Omiialvo  de  Cordova,  the  Oieat  Captain.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  in  three  volunes  a  adection 
of  specimens  of  the  best  Castilian  poetry  from  the  time  at 
Jnan  de  Mena,  '  Poesias  Seleetas  Castellanas,'  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  abort  history  ot  Castilian  poetry,  snperior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  had  before  appeared,  and  which  waa 
afterwards  rendered  into  EogliA  by  Wiffea  as  an  introdae- 
titm  to  his  translation  of  *  Oarcilaso  de  la  V^'  This  waa 
in  the  year  of  the  Frmch  invasion.  That  great  evwt  had  a 
very  Afferent  eflhet  on  the  time  fristtds,  Cienfosgoa,  Me- 
lendei,  and  Qnintana.  Cian(iBegos,8eixed  by  Marat,  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  the  aonth  ctf  Vnaet,  died  trf  mdigDation  at  the 
treatment  of  his  conntiy  and  himstlf ;  Helendei  passed  ovsr 
to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  Qamtana  becune  of  all  tiie 
literary  antagonists  of  the  French  by  for  the  moat  active  and 
the  most  daneerons.  He  was  the  antbor  of  most  of  the 
manifestos  of  the  insnneotionary  Juntas,  the  fervid  eloqoenoe 
of  which  startled  Enrope^  He  dreir  ap  most  of  the  official 
docoments  of  the  first  Cortes.  His  weekly  periodical,  *  El 
Semanario  Patriotico,'  waa  the  leadii^  organ  of  the  patriotic 
party,  and  exercised  great  inflaence  on  the  march  of  events, 
for  Qointana  was  no  less  uncompromising  an  advocate  of 
liberal  institntions  than  of  the  expniuon  of  the  foreign 
invader.  The  six  years  of  the  war  were  the  most  glorions  of 
his  hng  lib.  Thsy  were  followed  by  six  years  of  imprison- 
ment. The  return  of  Ferdinand  VIL  wia  to  Quintua,  as  to 
othan  who  had  saved  hia  thnme,  the  signal  of  rain.  His 
having  been  the  advocate  of  the  Cortes  «^  of  a  "ftT»Tt4fatiflB 
was  rsgarded  aa  a  crime  that  called  for  paushmont.  He  was 
suddenly  seised  and  thrown  into  the  fortfass  «f  Puiplena, 
where  he  waa  left  im^iaoaed  with  no  h<^  at  pnnnisa« 
release,  debarred  b<m  all  interooaise  with  his  finaods,  and 
not  allowed  access  to  ^n  and  ink.  In  this  state  of  ligonms 
incaiceiation  he  remained  till  he  was  released  by  the  out- 
break of  Biego's  inanrrection,  on  the  1st  of  Jannaiy,  18S0. 
He  was  then  at  once  set  at  liberty,  saw  himself  snrroonded 
with  popularity,  restored  to  his  old  offices  and  honoois,  and 
was  named  president  of  the  department  of  public  instznotion, 
bat  he  waa  no  longer  the  man  he  had  hem  before  liia  impri- 
sMiment.  His  detestation  of  tyranny  waa  atUl  strons,  and 
his  powen  of  eloquence  unimpaired,  bnt  he  bad  no  faith  in 
the  continnanaa  ot  tha  new  order  of  thingSi  and  with  gnardei 
pmdanee  he  abatainad  from  nadtug  hifeuelf  eonspicnoaB  in 
the  lanka  of  the  liberal  party.  When  tiie  second  Fr«adi 
invasion  overthrew  the  constitution,  he  recmved  tibe  rswaid 
of  his  reawe  bj  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  mAl  (rf 
Spain,  while  Iris  friends  and  companions  took  refuge  m 
Ei^land  and  France.  Commanded  to  leave  the  capital  he 
retired  to  Cabeza  del  Buoy,  the  town  in  Estremadura  to 
whidi  his  ancestors  belonged,  and  there  lived  in  obscurity 
and  absolute  poverty  for  some  years.  In  tlua  tatieat  he 
eompoaed  a  series  of  *  Letters  to  Lord  Holland,'  vrith  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  at  Madrid,  which  contain  an 
eloqurat  and  tooehing  vindication  of  the  proceedinga  of  tiie 
oonstitational  party  in  Spain,  net  nnmingled  with  reproaeh 
at  the  iiqnstios  with  wludi  they  had  been  treated  by  England. 
Tboaa  letten^  the  last  of  whiefa  boon  date  in  wore  of 
comae  canfolly  coneaaled  at  the  time  ih&r  were  writtea, 
and  did  not  see  tiie  light  till  they  appeared  in  a  colledM 
odiU<»  of  Qaintana's  vrarin  in  180S.  At  the  time  of  King 
Ferdinand's  marriage  to  histhird  wife,  Qaeen  Maria  diriatiaa, 
in  ISiB,  he  sent  an  intimation  to  Qnintana  thst  he  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Madrid,  if  he  would  write  an  ode  in 
hmonr  of  the  nuptiala.  Tha  peet%  pnadeet  boast  bad 
biUierto  been  that  ne  had  never  written  a  line  in  prase  of 
the  powers  that  were,  and  his  friends  wwe  at  oaee  grieved 
and  astonished  to  find  that  he  complied.  Tbe  poem  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  of  all  that  were  prodaecd  on  the 
event,  althoogfa  Oaliano,  an  axoelloit  jadge,  coaadered  it  the 
worst  Quintaiu  had  ever  written.  The  poet  retamed  t» 
Madrid,  was  no  longer  regarded  aa  infisniU^  and  found  Uia- 
self  on  the  road  to  fortnne.  Soon  aflar  he  was  nsiasrf  a 
msfflbtt  of  tha  eonmittae  of  tbe  Uwamrsl  S'--  _i 
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CeieacflK,  in  1883  b«  wu  for  &  tbird  Ubm  appcnntoil  Mctrataiy 
of  tfas  uterpraUtion  of  langnafj^  in  1635  he  retained  tJu 
office  of  dinctor-geaenl  of  ttadwe  and  of  poblic  initnietMn, 
vfaich  be  had  held  noder  the  Cortci,  and  wu  elrrated  to 
the  dignitf  of  a  senator  and  peer  of  the  kin^em.  DoriDg 
the  ngtnej  of  fispartero  he  wae  entnuted  with  the  inper- 
intendence  of  the  edacatioa  of  the  preeeot  Qaeen  of  Spain. 
The  Madrid  newepspen  of  1865  had  to  record  an  inataaca  of 
pnblio  hononri  oonfened  on  a  poet,  for  a  parallel  to  which 
the  whole  hiitoiy  of  many  nationi  might  be  eearehed  wilhoni 
aacceae,  QoinUna  waa  oondncted  in  ^nWe  proceHion 
throogh  tha  atraeti  <tf  the  e^til,  he  waa  mtrodnced  to  the 
ntting  of  the  Cortea,  and  a  crown  of  lanral  waa  poblidjr 
placed  on  bis  head  by  the  Qaeen  of  Spain.  The  coronation 
of  OebloischUger  [OuLBnacEiJCeu,  S.  S]  ii  the  odIt  event 
nS  oar  timet  which  bears  much  reaembuace  to  it,  but  the 
oomoation  of  Petrarch  and  Taeio  afforded  tome  precedent 
Ibr  it  in  the  pait.  Qnintana,  then  very  advanced  in  yeais, 
did  not  lone  snrviTe  this  act  of  public  homage  to  his  eenina. 
Be  died  at  Madrid  on  the  11th  of  March,  1867,  at  the  we 
of  eighty-foar,  and  hii  funeral,  which  took  t^ace  on  the 
IStb,  was  attended  by  Olosaga,  by  the  Doe  do  Rini,  and 
almoet  all  the  litaroiy  men  of  note  in  the  Spanish  ca[At^ 

in  the  great  coUeGtioa  of  the  Spanish  elaucs  now  in  coane 
<tf  pnbUcation,  Sindenqna^  'Biblioteea  do  Antom 
DWM,'  Qninfauia  waa  tho  only  antbor  whoae  wi«ka  wen 
adoiiUad  imng  hi*  lifeUme.  On*  of  tho  TolnmaB,  edited 


by  Fener  del  Bio,  and  pnbUdied  in  IWS,  OMpnm  vbi 
are  ealled  the  *  Com|dete  Worita  *  of  QunUai,Mt  qo 
eimen  even  is  given  of  the  proelamatiou  ani  muufwoi 
ioBoed  in  the  name  of  the  inaurectionaiy  JdbIh  vlud  b, 
cited  the  admiimtioo  of  Soolhey.  Among  the  poemi  liaa  w 
have  been  nnable  to  find  that  on  the  nnptiak  U  FeidiDui 
ud  Chiiatina,  an  event  bo  futnnata  in  <me  mm  foe  Iki 
poet;  bnt  in  additiw  to  thoee  fine  odes  wo  hsrs  ilnagjr 
mntioned,  there  are  aome  '  On  the  Invration  of  Piiaiaf,' 
<  The  Pantheon  of  the  Escarial/ *  To  Spain,  after  the  Im» 
nction  of  March'  (wiittra  in  April  1608),  'OntheAne 
ment  of  the  Speniah  jProvincea  aipaat  the  Aaedi'  ^nitin 
in  July  1608),  iriiieh  will  oontinne  to  testify  bse  *tl 
Qointaiw  doeerved  the  name  of  the  Spanish  TjitasL 
prose  part  of  the  volame  it  principally  oooipoicd  o(  & 
'Lives  of  eelelwatod  ^Muiaidi,'  of  which  Forrtl  iA  b 
Gom^ains  in  the  ptebcetbata  ain^o  editiimbashirihbK: 
soldm  Spain,  wbiie  seven  have  bewi  erbaosted  in  the  Eiiat 
States  of  Ainerica.  Rngl'th  tianslationa  of  these  Imii^ 
have  beio  iasnod  by  Preatosi  and  Mb.  Hedaon.  It  s  i. 
Qaintana's  honour  that  one  cause  of  tbor  scan^  {M^sIidT 
in  bis  native  conntry  was  the  freedom  with  which  tot  i> 
cities  of  the  Spanianu  in  the  oonqaeat  of  Americi  an  qma 
o^and  which  ho  refoeedto  modify.  "Let  us  givsui* 
some  place  to  joatieo  in  bodo,"  ho  exclaiou  in  tht  pidn 
to  his  lifeof  LuCasas,  "since  unfortunate^  so littlinw 
unally  Isffc  to  it  in  the  affiun  of  the  wodd.'' 


R 


RACZYNSKI,  EDVARD,  a  Polish  nobleman  of  literary 
tastes  and  talmts,  waa  bom  at  Posen  in  1786,  the  son  of 
Count  Philip  Baoynski,  a  Polish  geoeraL  Count  Edoord 
entered  the  Pdish  army,  and  took  come  share  in  Napoleon's 
campaign  of  1807 ;  bnt  on  the  &U  of  Napoleon  1.,  when  he 
became  a  rimple  Prussian  subnet,  he  withdrew  from  a  miE- 
tniy  career.  He  travelled  in  Turkey  in  1814,  and  published 
an  aoeount  wi  hia  jonmey  in  one  of  tha  meat  s^endid 
voluntee  in  the  Puish  language,  'Daennik  Podn'iy  do 
TnriTi'  ^^ii^  Bredau,  18S1,  iUnstrated  with  numeroos 
pUtes).  The  nat  of  bis  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  Htetuiy 
pursmte.  His  <Obraz  Polakow  i  Polsfci'  ('Picture  of  the 
and  Poland  in  the  18th  Century,'  SI  vols.,  Breslaa, 
1B40,  dw.),  is  a  valuable  collection  of  mamoiis,  most  of  them 
before  unpublished.  Another  oi  his  most  prominent  works 
is  his  *  Oabinet  medalow  Polskich,'  or  *  CaUnet  of  PoUsh 
Medals,*  in  4  vols.  4to  (Berlin  and  Posen,  ]&4l*45),  with  a 
teii  in  P«disb  and  French.  His  '  Waponmienia  Wielko- 
polski'  C  Memorials  of  Great  Poland,'  S  vols,  with  an  atlas 
of  plates),  is  also  deeerving  of  mention.  The  *  Codex  Dtplo- 
matieus  Msjoris  PdimiM,'  or  eoUecUon  of  documents  illua* 
tinting  the  history  of  Poland,  which  he  edited,  had  been 
originally  compiled  by  bis  grandfather.  Count  Kaaoien 
Raciynsai ;  but  a  companion  wwk,  tbe  'Coden  Diplomaticos 
LitbuaniM,  was  his  own.  Among  other  benenetiooa  to 
PMen,  he  founded  »  public  library  u  that  town,  creeling  a 
ImiUiiig  &r  tbe  purpose^  neesating  to  it  a  collection  of  Sl,00i) 
volnmes,  and  endowing  it  with  a  fund  for  the  maiiU<enance 
of  the  librarian,  who  is  at  present  Lnksszewics,  one  of  the 
fint  historians  and  antiquariee  in  Poland,  to  whom  the 
Count  gave  tbe  appointment.  On  the  80th  of  January  1840 
Baesynaki  destn^red  himself,  by  means  of  an  ornamental 
cannon  which  was  kept  in  bis  park.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported that  the  motive  of  the  tct  waa,  that  in  looking  over 
some  old  family  papers,  he  bad  found  that  one  of  his  anoes- 
tore  had  received  part  of  the  Aunily  eetates  as  a  Inibe  from 
Cbtharine  II.  of  Russia  to  betray  the  caoae  of  bis  eotutry. 
The  lady  of  Conat  Bae^Bsld,  who  inrviTed  him,  waa  toe 
widow  of  Count  Jan  Potocki,  also  n  Pdish  anthw  <tf  cmi- 
nenos,  who  destroyed  himself  thirty  years  before  in  1816. 
Hia  son.  Count  Roger  Baesynaki,  who  soceeeded  hbn,  gene- 
roQsly  abolished  the  fisndal  does  that  wen  payable  to  him  by 
4000  peasuts  of  the  twantj-esTOi  viUsgss  on  tiie  estates  of 
the  family. 

BADBTZKY  DE  RADETZ,  FIELD  -  MARSHAL. 
COUNT  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  TrebniM, 
m  the  Kbttaner  district,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  ftid  of  No- 


vember, 1766.  He  waa  the  son  of  Count  Peter  "tMirn 
Radetcky,  and  of  tbe  Baroness  Maria  Bechyne.  Tbe  fic' 
name  was  -foimorly  spelt  Hradecky.  Having  enteni  > 
army  as  comet,  in  tbe  Skid  Austrian  Cninmiers,  in  17H^ 
became  sub-lieutenant,  Febroaiy  8, 1787.  In  1788  beieni 
in  the  Turkish  oampaign  under  Marshal  I^ey,  and  w  iwi 
to  the  rank  of  first  lieutoiant  for  his  aurioss  at  Iks  lup* 
Belnade.  When  the  Austrian  aniqr  ontared  Fnaca  islTA 
Radietzky,  then  a  captain,  was  sent  to  the  new  scene  cl «r: 
and  he  was  present  in  sU  the  Italian  campaigns  from  iTUa 
1800,  serving  alternately  under  Beaolien,  Wimnssr,  Aira. 
and  Melas,  and  distinguishlDg  himself  greatly  at  the  biuis 
of  Areola,  Rivoli,  and  Marrago.  Moanwhue,  in  1797.  i> 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  1799  he  beosi 
adjotant-geaeral  to  Melas,  who  soon  learned  to  sppnoiuls 
seal  and  gallantry,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  his  nsiaei>_b 
deqwtchee.  For  his  gallant  behaviour  at  tbe  battles  of  Nff 
(May  16, 1799)  and  Marengo  (Jane  14, 1800),  hewucmt^ 
eolimel,  and  appointed  to  command  the  ArcbdokejUbeA 
cnirasaien,  and  received  the  order  ef  Maria  Hieratt. 
From  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  to  180S,  Cdeis 


retaken  by  tiie  Aastrians  from  the  French,  few  offieen  c» 
tribated  so  much  to  the  victory  se  Radetskv.  Ontke  W* 
June  he  received  the  commend  of  tbe  4tb  corps,  vitkAi 
rank  of  lienteDant-field-marshal.  At  the  battle  of  Vape. 
July  6,  1809,  be  commanded  the  Anstiian  oavali7.  <> 
April  1810  he  waa  nominated  commander  of  tbe  isiliW 
order  of  Marin  Theresa.  From  that  period  until  ihiw 
of  1818  his  serview  vren  emplayad  nk  fasme  in  lbs"'' 
office. 

Daring  the  whole  campaign  of  1818,  when  the  ttdeof  a 
had  tnroed  against  Napoleon  I.,  Lisntenant-Field-Mv"il 
Radetiky  acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  Prince  6ch«ait>*| 
beig ;  and  the  Anstrisn  oommaader  attribnted  the 
Knlm  m^idy  to  Bndetiky'a  riuU  hmI  pllantry.  Bet  ks 
crowning  fsit  of  anas  was  at  the  battle  of  Loipsig,  OeW' 
Ifi^  ISl^theplaaof  whiohhedrewBp.  Asis weUbm 
thisdedaiv*  action  wua  saeesssioa  of  batUss whieh IVf 
three  days.  The  Bmpem  of  Russia  and  tbe  King  of 
were  present,  and  1600  ueoes  of  artiUeiy  tbuadend  em  u* 
field.  Although  he  had  then  been  nearly  thii^  3W» " 
the  service,  Rsdetakf  leeeived  bis  fiitt  woned  at  Mpsl- 
TbroB^t  the  campsin  of  1814  within  tbe  ^^J^ 
tory  be  waa  cmtiauDy  n  ectfaM,>nd  oa  the|31A« 
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lieBDtand  Ptfii,  riding  hy  the  tide  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Stdetiky  wu  appoinml  in  182S  Cooiinander-Qeneral  of  the 
Unbudo-TenetiftQ  Kingdom  ;  and  in  1880,  in  his  8ixty< 
fourth  jear,  after  forty-tix  yean  of  aerrice,  he  waa  created 
$ild-aaa^tL 

But  it  waa  the  Italian  inanmeUon,  in  1848,  which  first 
gave  promioeiwe  to  tiie  name  of  Badetakjr.  As  early  aa  the 
Tear  1846  manifast  ffgna  of  a  tarbnlMit  spirit  war*  viable  In 
Italy.  The  stringent  nle  of  the  Anatrlan  government  had 
long  excited  a  rancorons  faeling  In  the  ItaUus  againat  their 
foreign  maaten,  and  they  panted  for  an  opportnni^  to  reject 
the  joke.  The  reforma  of  Pope  Pins  iX.  tarnd  only  t» 
promote  the  amonldering  irritation.  Societiea  wwe  {(nnied 
to  iiSw  the  aecret  spirit  of  revolt  throaghont  the  entire 
peoianila.  In  1847,  the  movement  was  all  but  brought  to  a 
cruif,  when  Austria  claimed  and  enrorced  the  right  to  place 
a  garriaon  in  Farrara.  Immediately  a  Civic  or  National 
OiuTd  was  oonstilnted  in  every  Italian  state.  Then  came 
tbe  icvolation  in  Paris,  in  February  184^  followed  by  similar 
morcnenta  in  Vienna  and  BerUn,  whidh  raised  the  apirit  of 
iBnuTMtios  to  ita  height. 

On  the  18tli  of  March  1848,  barrictdea  VMW  emeted  in 
amy  street  in  Milan ;  the  fighting  lasted  for  tluee  days ; 
afterwhieh  Marshal  Badetaky  drew  hii  troops  ont  of  that 
city,  and  nbwated  to  Verona.  The  Awtiian  anny  at  that 
time  in  Italy  amounted  to  nearly  70,000  men ;  bat  it  waa 
tcattered  over  an  extensive  line  of  opemtions.  Conseonently 
the  ioia^nts  were  at  first  trinmpfaaDt ;  the  tricolor  flag  ap- 
peared Dpon  al  1  the  towers  of  Italy,  except  those  of  Vertma, 
Mantna,  Xegnano,  and  Peschiera;  and  Charlea  Albert,  King 
of  Sar^ia,  having  united  himself  to  the  leagne,  a  most 
gallant  contest  waa  maintained  for  five  months.   More  than 
once  the  veteran  marshal  bad  to  quit  the  field  j  bnt  every 
time  he  retired  in  good  order.    At  other  times  victory  waa 
on  iiis  side.    At  length,  on  Angost  4, 1848,  RadetsVy,  after 
a  seriea  of  ancceaafal  attache  on  the  Italian  posts,  advanced 
aynost  Milan,  at  the  head  of  the  Anstnan  umy ;  the 
Hflaneae  lost  heart,  and  daf  to  the  TBmonstraacas  of  Charles 
Albert,  msiBg  thomto  dofend  the  city,  they  held  a  coancil  of 
war,  and  &t«miined  to  abudon  Uuan.  A  depntatloo  waa 
■rat  to  Manhal  Hadetaky,  and  the  terms  obtained  were : 
"that  the  Piadmonteae  army  was  to  be  withdrawn  in  two 
iaya  from  the  Lombard  territory ;  that  the  Austiiana  were 
to  ester  Milan  on  the  6th  of  Aagnat ;  and  that  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  were  to  m  respected."   Tbe  straggle 
vat  now  virtnaUy  at  an  end.    Radetxky'a  anperior  strategy, 
&nd  the  diannion  of  his  opponents,  rendered  it  an  eaay  task 
for  him  to  break  op  the  Sardinian  forcea,  and  he  waa  again 
toaster  of  all  Lombu'dy.    The  Emperor  of  Austria  in  retam 
lor  his  servioea  sent  him  an  antograph  letter  of  thanks,  ae- 
mnpaaied  1^  the  first  claaa  ordm  of  St.  Oaom.   In  Mikrch 
IMS,  the  mbolliMi  in  Hnagaiy  incited  the  Ituianri  to  make 
t  new  attompt  to  eatabliah  their  faidependenoe ;  bnt  it  was 
vodered  abwiiv*  by  the  prompt  and  mogstic  nMsnrea  of 
he  maiahml.    Fall  of  years,  and  loaded  with  hononra  by  his 
overeigD,  he  sereral  times  afterwards  spplied  in  vain  for 
aave  to  resign  his  command.   Nor  waa  it  until  the  opvaing 
f  1857  that  he  obtained  this  permission,  in  a  conrteons  letter 
wm  tbe  Emperor,  afier  a  prolonged  service  of  seventy- 
liree  yeaia  in  the  Austrian  armiea.    He  died  Jan.  6,  1858, 
t  Milan. 

Marafaal  Radetzky  married  in  1798  the  Countess  Fiances 
Iras^ldo-Grafenberg,  by  whom  he  has        a  loa  and 

logh'er. 

RAFFLESIACZM,  a  natural  order  of  atemless  leafless 
Bruitical  Plants,  consisting  of  flowers  growing  immediately 
Hn  tbe  »arfaca  of  branches,  and  immeraed  ammw  scales, 
he  perianth  is  superior,  with  a  A-parted  limb,  thieknoed 
oeesses  or  calU  citber  diatinet  at  united  into  a  ring  hdng 
taefaed  to  the  throat  of  the  tube.  The  essential  organs  are 
mbined  in  a  colomn  which  adheres  to  the  tube  of  the 
rianth.  Antbara  S-eoUed,  mtber  distinct  and  opening  by 
rtioal  apertar«s,  or  combined  together  ao  as  to  become  a 
tttieellnlar  mass  opening  by  a  common  pore.  Ovary 
xlled  ;  placentas  parietaL  fruit  tndehisceut  The  species 
:  East  Indian  and  Sonth  American  plants,  parasitie  on  the 
ecies  of  OisMtM  and  on  some  X<yiieiPiosg.  There  are  16 
Fcies.  Borne  of  them  are  said  to  he  aly|itie>  Their  peii> 
■h  ban  a  fangoid  appearance. 

RajfUgia  Amoldi,  a  Somatra  panuite,  is  capable  of  con- 
ning IS  pints  of  flnid  in  ita  cap.  The  flower  ia  aaid  some- 
les  to  hare  a  vreigbt  of  14  Iba. 

7.  I^atma  i*  employed  as  an  astringent  and  styptic  in  Java. 


properties. 

Tbe  senera  am  Rajkri/Kf  SapriOf  Snigmamtlaj  ApoiamAm, 

and  Piiot^A^. 

(fialfoor,  OoiOook  ^JBOai^;  Lindlsy,  FMSfaKi  JCfty. 
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RAGOED  SOBIN.  rLrcntfis,  S.  1.1 

RAGLAN,  JAMIS  HENRY  FITZftOY,  BARON  (pre- 
vioosly  Lord  Fitzrot  Bohsbsst),  was  tbe  yonngor  son  of 
Hesf^,  fifth  duke  of  Bemfort,  by  Eliiabeth,  daughter  of 
Admiral  the  Hon.  E.  Boscaven,  and  was  h<nn  in  178a  H* 
received  bis  early  cducatini  at  Westminster  Behoof  bat 
before  completing  hia  sixteenth  year  obtained  a  commiaaioa 
in  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  In  1807  be  attended  the  Uto 
Sir  Arthur  Psget  in  bis  embasny  to  Constantinople ;  and  was 
in  the  same  year  placed  on  tbe  staff  of  tbe  Duke  of  Wet- 
lineton.  Two  years  later  he  boeama  aidB*de-camp  to  tbe 
dofce,  in  which  capacity  Lord  Fitxroy  Somerset  was  present 
in  every  engagement  throoghout  the  Peninsular  campaign. 
He  was  wounded  at  Bosaco,  and  he  was  among  the  first  who 
mounted  the  breach  at  the  storming  of  Badajot.  Having 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  llontenant-colonol,  be  attended 
tbe  Inke  of  Wdlington  as  aido-d*.eamp  at  Waterioo,  where 
ha  lost  his  right  ana ;  and  ia  eooasqnence  of  hia  aiilita^ 
senices  he  wai  made  a  K.G.B.  and  a  ooIumI  in  the  anmr. 
In  1614  be  had  acted  for  a  shart  time  as  sseretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Paris,  and  so  preat  was  the  eonfldence  repoaed  in 
him  that  he  remained  in  that  city  as  miniater  plenipotentiary 
ad  interim  from  the  following  Janoary  to  March.  Ho  con- 
tinued to  act  as  secretary  to  the  embas^  at  Paria  until  1819^ 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then 
master  of  the  ordnance,  to  be  his  militaiy  aeoretuy.  This 
poat  be  retained  until  1837,  when  he  acoompanied  the  duke  to 
the  Hotse  Onards  as  militarv  secretary.  Here  he  remained 
until  after  tiie  doke'a  death  in  September  185S.  He  had 
acoompanied  tho  duke  to  the  congresses  of  Vienna  and 
Venma  in  ud  to  St.  Potatwoif  in  IM^  and  en 

another  oeoawn  was  sent  on  a  special  niwm  to  Madrid. 
He  also  repreaeoted  Um  bonm|^  of  Tran  in  tiio  parliamntK 
of  1818  and  18B6. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  and  the  prs- 
motion  of  Viscoant  Hariingo  to  the  command  of  the  &nny. 
Lord  Fitxroy  Somerset  waa  a^idnted  MMter.Genenl  of  tbe 
Ordnance,  and  raised  to  tbe  peersgs  as  Baron  Raghm,  a  title 
derived  finom  Raglan  Castle,  a  ruin  in  possession  of  tho  ducal 
family  of  Beaufort.  He  bad  been  little  more  than  a  year  at 
the  head  of  the  Ordnance  when  war  broke  ont  betweofl 
England  and  Russia,  and  Lord  Raglan  was  appointed  t* 
command  the  fbrcea  sent  ont  to  the  esst,  with  the  rank  of 
full  general.  He  left  England  in  March  1854,  and  after 
spending  some  months  at  Varna  and  Constaotinfl^  dnring 
mich  tune  the  anny  anffsrad  very  senrtly  from  aiolmess,  he 
landed  em  the  ahram  of  tho  Crimea  in  tlte  September  fitUow- 
iog.  In  conjnaolaott  with  Maidul  St  Amand,  who  oom- 
manded  the  fnoea  of  oar  Fraiek  allies,  he  fonght  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  on  tbe  SOth  of  that  month.  It  has  been  stated 
that  he  wished  to  attempt  earrviiq;  Sobastopol  by  a  MHp-dls- 
main,  but  this  not  being  agreed  to  by  his  oolleagnes.  It  waa 
determiDed  that  it  should  be  invested.  Unfbrtnnately,  the 
aiege  proved  one  of  longer  doration  than  either  of  tho 
goDerals  liad  caleclated.  Diffleultieein  famishing  provisiona 
and  clothing  for  tbe  troops,  which  appear  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  but  fsebly  attempted  to  be  overcome,  resulted  in  a 
large  portion  of  both  the  English  and  French  troops  perishing 
in  the  trcnchea  before  fimastopol  dnring  tbe  suosequMt 
winter^  1854-65.  The  failure  of  more  tlua  one  assault  apoa 
that  aty,  and  tho  eonsequent  less  of  his  man,  for  whoso 
sufferings  he  Ut  most  twderly,  tc^ther  with  the  esnsniss  of 
the  English  press  vpaa  bis  hue  of  eoadnet,  aahappUy  in> 
cfoased  the  sjrmptoauiof  diairbcM,  by  which  no  was  attaoked 
in  the  fallowing  Jnne,  and  he  died  in  camp  before  Sebutopol 
on  the  88tb  of  that  month,  leaving  twhind  him  the  memory 
of  an  able  and  brave  aoUier  and  a  genentl  of  high  ability, 
who  commanded  at  once  the  confidence  and  rsMot  of  ma 
men.  The  general  orders  issued  by  the  eonnnander-in-cbief 
at  bmns,  and  by  Marshal  Peliasier,  bis  eotleagae  in  the 
divided  command  over  tbe  allied  troops  in  the  Crimea;,  bm« 
testimony  to  his  great  uid  important  services.  Hts  body 
was  oarrMd  hack  to  England,  and  iatorred  in  tbe  church  k 
Badminton,  Qloncestamhira.  A  life  psostoa  of  tOOO^  a 
year  waa  settled  on  hia  widow,  and  SOMi.  a  year  oa  hi«  eon, 
who  racceeded  him  ia  ha  title.  He  married,  in  1014, 
Harriet,  daaghtor  of  tho  tUii  aarl  of  Ml 
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of  Uw  Duke  of  WeUington,  hj  whom  he  I«ft  two  dan^tan 
and  an  only  son,  lUehard  Heniy  Fitzrojr,  now  Mcona  Lord 
Saglu,  who  was  formeriy  in  the  dTiI  serrice  at  Ceylon,  and 
aftorwaida  Held  the  post  of  secretaiy  to  the  King  of  HanoTer. 
His  eldest  son,  a  major  in  the  amy,  was  killed  in  the  first 
Panjd>  campaign,  while  senring  m  the  staff  of  Lend  Gon(^ 
in  December  1845. 

RAIANIA,  a  cenus  of  Plants  so  called  in  hoaonr  of  the 
n«at  Dator^ist  John  Ray,  is  known  by  the  itaminiferoas 
flowers  having  a  bell-shaped  perianth  in  six  deep  oblong 
pointed  s^^ents,  most  spr^ding  in  their  upper  part.  Corolla 
none;  stamens  with  six  filaments,  brisUfr-shaped,  shorter 
than  the  calyx ;  anthers  simple.  PiatilUferont  floweis,  the 
perianth  snpeiior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-shaped,  in  nx  deep  teg' 
ments,  permanent,  witherii^ ;  cordla  none ;  ^sUl  with  the 
gexmen  inferior,  compressed,  with  a  prominent  border  at  one 
ude,  3-ceIled  ;  styles  3,  the  lensth  of  the  calyx ;  stigmas  ob- 
tnse ;  capsole  membranons,  of  three  cells  without  valves, 
crowned  by  the  calyx ;  two  of  the  cells  barren,  almoat 
obliterated,  without  wings;  the  third  fertile,  comjwessBd, 
extended  into  a  very  large  half-ovate  menbnuioiis  wingj 
seed  solitary,  nearly  elliptical,  compressed. 

S.  Aoitofa,  Halberd-Leaved  Haiania,  is  found  in  the  island 
of  St.  Doming.  The  root  ia  perennial,  sometimes  large  and 
ovate,  sometunes  4  or  S  inches  long  and  2  inches  thick, 
ronnd  at  each  end.  Its  substance  resembles  that  of  a  radish 
without  any  internal  fibres  ;  the  back  thin,  uh-coloored,  a 
little  rouged  and  warty,  the  flesh  very  white,  tasting  like  a 
bean.  The  floweia  small,  whitish,  in  simple  axillary  dm^ 
ingelnsters. 

iSL  tordata,  Heart-Leaved  Raiania,  has  ovafe  haves  omu- 
what  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  7-ribbed.  U  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  &om  whence  it  was  sent  to  Kew  Gardens 
in  1786,  by  Mr.  Alexandn*  Andersra.  Plomier  represents 
the  habit  of  the  root,  stem,  &e.,  much  like  the  forgoing  ; 
hat  the  lea'm  are  regularly  ovate,  pointed,  man  or  1m8 
heart-shaiKd  fit  their  oase,  and  famished  with  seven  riba 
continued  from  that  part  to  the  point  Theae  zifas  aia  con- 
nected by  numerous  transverse  vema. 

M.  otxua,  Ovate- Lraved  Raiania,  has  ovate-pointed  3-iibbed 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hills  of  St,  Domingo,  and  has  a 
shrubby  stem,  tuming  thread-shaped,  snb-divided  with 
slender  smooth  leafy  branches.  The  leaves  rather  distant, 
atalked,  smooth  on  both  sides,  pointed,  entire,  3-ribbed, 
bang  ovate  at  the  base.  The  flowen  dioacions,  the  males  in 
compeuad  elosters,  famalea  in  simple  ones ;  all  stalked  and 
tuuied  toward  one  side.  Corolla  veiy  minnte,  yellowish- 
green  in  the  male,  reddish  in  the  female  blossomi. 

S.  attjfiut^olia,  Narrow-Leaved  Raiania,  is  a  native  of  the 
west  ^t  of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  climbs  upon  high  trees, 
fiowering  io  Hay. 

B.  qtanotOt  Five-Leaved  UmbeUate  Raiania,  has  five 
leaves  on  a  common  stalk.  It  was  observed  by  Thunberg 
about  Nagauki,  and  in  Japan,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
The  stem  ia  twining,  round,  smooth,  ash-coloared,  and 
branched.  Leaves  several  together,  axillary,  stalked,  smooth. 
Flowers  in  nmbels  bma  the  same  hnda  aa  the  Imto,  ob 
slender  stalks,  as  long  as  the  footstalks. 

B.  Asc^p^fMx,  ffix-Leaved  KHaatered  Raiania.  Leaves  six, 
tnaoommoa  stalk,  obhmg^cnte.  Flowers  racemose.  It 
ia  a  native  of  the  coontiT  of  Fakuiia,  In  Japan,  among 
boshes,  flowanng  in  April.  The  stem  is  roond,  striated, 
smooth,  elimlHng.  The  flowers  in  axillary  neemes,  closters 
snow-white.  It  differs  from  It.  jusmito  in  having  mostly 
ux  leafleta  on  a  stallL  which  are  aento,  reticulated,  with 
veins  at  the  back,  and  larger  than  in  that  spcdea.  The 
flowers  moreover  grow  in  clusters,  not  in  umbels. 

RA1ID.£,  or  RAIIN^,  a  sub-order,  or  famUy  of  Plagio- 
atomons  Cartilaginoua  Fishes,  of  which  the  Common  Ray  is 
the  type.  Thelwdy  of  these  fishes  is  horizontally  flattened, 
and  more  or  less  discous ;  the  doiaal  fina  are  mostly  placed 
on  the  tail  I  a  peculiar  cartilwe,  called  naso-pectoral,  arisea 
from  the  nasal  part  of  the  aknll,  and  extenda  towards  or 
meeta  the  anterior  part  of  the  creit  or  pectoral  fin;  the 
hsanrhial  openings  are  ioferior. 

Thia  snb-ord«r  is  diTidod  into  tiio  fitUowing  familial  or 
tribes : — 

1-  Ci^iUoftmridetf  Homed  Raya.--They  haira  a  ttmile 
distingmihed  by  two  horn-like  proeessea ;  the  month  heftira 
or  beneath  very  broad ;  teeth  very  smalL  in  some  wanting 
m  npper  jaw ;  tail  as  long  at  longer  than  body,  with  a  back- 
fin  and  spine.  Tbe  genna  CaAakmtera  hu  laige  lateral 
f  yti  and  »  iruisvene  month,  with  small  teeth  Hke  a  file. 


C  flVotiM  ia  the  uity  voeiei  known  ia  Oe  Eumi 
A  Bpedmra  ^  tins  fian  WIS  once  tik«B  oa  tki  Boirihn 
coast  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  described  hr  M.  Swo  a 
freqaeot  on  the  coast  of  Nice.  It  a[^inadMs  the  dm, 
and  is  most  frequentiy  taken  in  the  moalh  af  Js^.  U 
Italy  the  small  ones  are  called  Vadietta.  and  the  latprni 
Vac  ha.  It  dies  immediataly  on  being  taken  oat  of  thena 
It  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  at  Nice,  bnt  imot  tak. 
Tbey  grow  to  a  prougions  siae.  Risso  reDudsanalavti^ 
ing  800  lbs.  and  a  female  weighing  1800  lbs. 

2.  MvlioiatidiB,  £agle  Rays.~The  head  is  pntiill;  fit- 
engaged  from  pectorus ;  mouth  ttausverss ;  teeth 
mosaic-like ;  eyriids  wanting ;  tail  lou^  withalntUitt 
loot  and  a  serrated  atang  bdtind.  Taa  mom  J^Wsi 
haa  flat  teeth ;  the  cntral  plate  nndi  uiwn  tbm  tks 
which  are  lateral;  paetenl  fins  wii^^ikei  the  tul  ind 
with  (me  fln  npon  the  root,  bdund  ih&  a  aamtad  tpm. 

M.  aguita^  the  Whip  Ray,  the  Eagle  Ray,  end  tlielU- 
len.  I^s  fish,  thongh  rare,  has  been  loond  on  tlw  fidM 
coasts.  Dr.  Johnston  haa  described  a  speomea  fmria 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  It  inhabits  the  Heditsnami,  nl 
has  been  taken  as  fiur  south  aa  the  Cape. 

3.  Trygonida,  the  Sting  Bays.— The  head  is  lilmE| 
inclosed  by  the  pectorals ;  the  teeth  tnnsvenely  eUiptiot; 
the  tail  without  any  fin,  or  mwely  a  low  reitieal  esieik 
hair,  and  with  one  or  more  sharp  serrated  s{noes. 

The  genus  Ttygtm  hss  the  characters  of  the  familr. 

T.  ptuHntua,  the  Common  Trymn,  the  Sting-Bir,  4t 
Fire  Flaire,  Ia  Futinaqiie  of  thaFxnchiisaoeuqiiil 
this  fiunily.  It  waa  well-known  to  the  aaooats,  «hi  ai» 
tain^  many  fictions  with  regard  to  the  venom  of  Ikt  ^es 
<rf  these  fish.  It  is  not  onfreqaent  on  tlw  BritiA  mA 
The  powerful  snrrated  spine  on  ita  tail  is  usd  mu<fi 
of  defence. 

4.  AnacanthidoB^  Stinglen  Raya. 

fi.  Hmtda,  the  Skates.— The  body  ia  riiomboidil;ti 
depressed,  slender,  generally  with  a  low  termioal  fin,  td 
frequently  with  rows  of  small  spines  ;  sldn  smooth  «<i^ 
small  curved  prickles ;  teeth  flat,  pavement-like,  and  jas^ 
in  mates  in  ^wning  time.  The  genua  Maia  haa  tn  sail 
fins  near  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  eyea  and  tempMal  flitH 
are  on  the  upper  snrhce  of  the  hmd  j  the  noritil^  wi 
and  branchial  apertures  beneath. 

The  Skatea  are  very  nnmerous  on  the  BriUdi  oaBlt^at 
some  of  the  spedes  are  used  as  food.  The  yo&Bg  » 
posited  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  sharks,  m  tlwirl»n 
cases  of  a  sqnare  form,  with  four  projecting  hwoM,  giri^tka 
tlw  fmn  M  a  batcher's  tray.  These  cases  are  verr  f» 
qoently  picked  up  on  the  sea^ore,  and  are  tooMtiaa 
called  aaa-ptinea.  In  Comherland  they  are  cslM  Sba- 
Barrow^  m  aecoont  of  their  form.  As  the  yonwUiit 
creases  in  die  it  at  last  separates  the  edges  of  Um  bvEf 
layen  in  which  it  is  inclosed,  and  escapes  into  tin  oos- 
The  following  are  the  British  apedee  of  this  gows  i- 

R,  mMcnmatOf  the  Loi^NaHd  Skate,  xouikiUi  fah 
long  pointed  nose. 

R.  o»r^|>iieAw,theShaip-Noisd  Baj.tlwWhile  &kRb.lk 
Barton  Skate. 

B.  intermedia,  the  Flapper^kate.— This  neciis 
taken  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  Dr.  Panell,  awl  fitstdMOW 
by  him. 

JZ-iofM,  the  Skate,  the  Hne  Skate,  the  Ony  Sbti,lb 
Tinker,  La  Raie  Cendr^  of  the  Fnnck.   This  is  ooaofitf 
commonest  species  on  oar  coast.   The  preceding  ipeoa  * 
well  aa  this,  the  Thomback,  and  the  Homelyn,  sis  all 
monly  called  Skate. 

M.  marffituOa,  the  Bordered  Ray.  It  haa  been  onlj  ab* 
aionally  taken  in  Great  Britain. 

encroceifate,  the  Small-Eyed,  or  Painted  Say. 
a  rare  species. 

R.  mtrakhUf  the  Homelyn,  the  Hone,  the  Sand  BtJ,^ 
Spotted  Ray.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  spedes  alo^  ^ 
line  of  our  sonthem  coast.  With  the  Thombsek  ita^ 
moat  common  species  found  in  the  Loudon  maAeL 

R.  tpMOMa,  tho  Sandy  Bay.  Raie  B^  of  the  Fienck.  » 
has  bwD  only  occasionwy  tuen  in  the  Britiih  IsUodt. 

R.  /uUcmua,  the  Shagreen  Ray.  Thia  species  ii  ^ 
by  ita  zoi^  back.   It  ia  only  occuiaiially  taken  ia  tbe  Bnua 

Iwandf  ■ 

R.  davata,  the  Thorabaek,  the  Rough  Ra;r.  Thk  B>r' 
easily  distingniahed  by  the  spiny  plates  with  wbia  »  s 
covered.  Ita  flesh  is  regarded  as  the  finest  of  aU  tk«  R>;i 
It  ia  in  the  best  eondition  fiw  tbe4ahle  about  NovembA 
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Ji.  radiata,  Stiny  Sav.  A  ran  BP^ies. 

6.  Torpedinidte,  the  Torpedoes.— The  head  is  vtry  luge 
d  tnrroonded  bv  pectorala,  ao  as  to  form  a  circular  disc ; 
e  tail  is  shwt,  fleanr,  depressed  at  the  base,  eylindrieal  at 
e  ezlTBinity ;  numth  beneath ;  teeth  pointed  or  flat.  These 
h  are  manv  of  fhem  zemarkaUe  for  tbeirpower  of  giving 
wtrie  ihom.  ntere  an  two  ipedes  of  7irp«do  foimd  on 

0  British  coasts. 

Tbf^petfo  vulgaru.  the  Old  BriUah  Torpedo,  the  Common 
'nmp-Fisb,  the  NaDib'Fiab,  the  Electric  Bay,  and  the 
amp-fiaj.  Thii  fish  is  only  occauonally  fband  on  oar 

BStS. 

T,  noH&ana,  the  New  British  Torpedo^  Thiaii  idenUwl 
ith  the  Torpedo  of  the  Mediterranean. 

7.  Shinabatidar,  the  Beaked  Says,  hare  the  mnzsle  geoe- 
Uy  beaked  and  pointed ;  the  moath  nndnlatad ;  the  teeth 
uoded  or  elliptical,  in  some  broader  than  long,  and  longer 

1  sammit  of  ondnlations ;  body  smooth ;  candal  fin  buo- 
ilar,  or  cot  obliquely,  doming  one  lobe.  Th«w  fishes  con- 
wt  the  Sharks  and  Bays.  The  species  inhabit  the  Hediter- 
aean,  the  AtlanUcf  and  the  eouti  of  Bniil.  Tluj  are  aot 
nnd  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

8.  Prittida,  Saw  Fishes. — The  snoot  ia  prodaced  into  a 
ng  flat  osseoQs  saw-shaped  blade,  with  teeth  on  the  lateral 
Iges;  body  flattened  before,  somewhat  dovgated  poste- 
orly ;  sktn  with  Tsnr  small.  Sat,  xooadish,  or  6-conwnd 

ales ;  month  beneath. 

(Adams,  Baikie,  and  Barron,  Mcamal  ^ Nataral Bi^oiy  ; 
arrell,  Hittoiy  of  Brituh  FWitt.) 

RAILWAYS.  Since  1846,  down  to  which  an  aeconnt 
■as  broogbt  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopssdia,*  article  RailwaTj 
six.,  and  Teaksit,  S.  1,  no  material  alteration  has  been 
lade  in  the  system,  and  some  account  of  the  peculiar  con- 
Tuction  of  some  of  their  works  will  be  found  in  S.  S,  nnder 
>BiDOBB.  There  have  been  no  new  tmnk  lines  nndertaken, 
nless  Uis  North  Kent  be  eonddoed  mdi,  bat  the  constroc- 
ion  ef  blanches  and  connecting  Uoaa  has  been  pniaaed 
Dintsnnittedly  ;  and  there  is  now  no  important  town  in  the 
rniied  Kingdom  but  wh^  is  connected  with  the  nulway 
rstem,  if  not  directly,  at  least  by  a  short  transit  hf  noans 
F  omnibuses  or  other  public  conveyances.  The  le^shUion, 
lerefore,  has  been  prmcipally  as  to  deviations,  connecting 
ranches,  the  raising  of  capital,  the  granting  or  amending  of 
overs  for  amalgamation,  for  the  purchase  or  leasing  of  con- 
xucled  branch^,  and  a  few  of  the  acts  passed  were  for  rail- 
'ays  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  colonies.  In  1846  there  were 
assed  272  railway  acU,  184  in  1847,  83  m  1848, 30  in  1849, 
S  in  1850.  In  1850,  in  June,  there  were  6307  miles 
pen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  891  miles  were  in 
coilsnd,  and  A15  miles  in  Ireland,  and  the  capital  which 
ad  been  authorised  by  parliament  to  bo  raised  was 
59,065,116/.,  of  which  178,41%625/.  had  been  nceivad  on 
iares,and  51,335,1M/.  by  way  of  loan;  and  31,904.047/. 
ad  been  paid  in  the  year  on  shares,  and  7,670,064iL  had 
een  raised  by  loan.  During  the  year  72,848,428  passengers 
■ere  conveyed  by  railway.  In  1851  there  were  61  railway 
:te  passed,  52  in  1852,  102  in  1853,  82  in  1854,  76  in  1855, 
0  in  1856,  and  84  in  1857. 

On  Dec.  31,  1856,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom 
710  miles  of  railway  open  for  public  traffic;  there  were 
OSO  miles  in  course  of  construction ;  and  there  were  3321 
idilional  miles  authorised,  which  had  not  been  commenced 
t  that  date.  On  Dec.  31, 1857,  there  were  9091  miles  open, 
'he  total  amount  of  capital  and  loans  authorised  to  be  raised 
p  to  Dec.  31. 1856,  was  377,767^7/.,  of  which  307,694,086/. 
ad  been  paid  np,  70.173,821/.  had  yet  to  be  raised,  and  the 
>tal  of  the  debts  «F  the  vaiions  eompaniei  was  77,359,419/. 
a  the  year  1856  (daring  which  963  miles  had  been  con- 
imeted)  there  had  been  conveyed  129,347,592  passengers, 
Fwhom  108,368,901  were  in  England  aod  Wales,  13,097,238 
V  Scotland,  and  7,881,453  in  Ireland.  During  the  year,  27 
usengers  had  been  killed,  and  298  injured.  The  total 
umber  of  accidents  bad  been  281  killed,  and  394  injured, 
a  the  year  1857  the  number  of  accidents  had  materially 
icre.ued ;  they  had  amounted  to  236  killed,  and  738  injured. 
If  these  25  passengers  were  killed,  and  631  injured,  from 
tnses  beyond  their  own  control ;  and  23  were  killed,  and 
5  injured,  from  misconduct  or  want  of  caution.  The  re- 
taining accidents  occurred  to  servants  of  the  companies, 
-espassera,  &c.  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  amounted 
>  10,153,745/.,  and  the  receipts  for  the  conveyance  of  nods, 
ittle,  minerals,  parcels,  &&,  amounted  to  13,011,7481  Of 
le  goods  traffic,  7,085,379/,  were  for  the  carriage  of 


23,623,931  tons  of  merchandise,  3,560,991/:  were  for  the 
carriage  of  40,938,675  tons  of  minerals,  517,786/.  were  for 
the  conveyance  of  10,450,176  head  of  Uve  stock,  and 
1,222,628/.  for  the  carriage  of  parcels,  &e.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  total  receipts  avenged  3120/.  per  mile,  in  Scot- 
hmd  2022/.,  in  Irdand  1092/.  per  mile ;  the  average  workiiw 
expenses  were  in  England  and  Wales  3631/.,  in  Se^Iud 
970/.,  and  in  Ireland  ^l.  per  vAn,  Tht  nnmbar  ofpatsom 
permanently  emplo;^  on  the  varioas  laUwaya  on  Jum  80, 
1866,  in  the  capacities  of  secretaries,  engineers,  store-ke^m^ 
station-masters,  derka,  engine-drivers,  guards,  artificen, 
porters,  plate-^ers,  laboarera,  &c.,  was  102,117. 

Railwavs  in  England  are  now  as  extensive, «  nearly  a^ 
as  turnpike  roads;  but  foreign  railways  have  asaumed  a 
position  of  so  much  importance  as  to  claim  the  attention  of 
oar  own  eoantiy.  Great  as  may  be  the  advantage  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  having  eight  or  nine  thousand  miles  of 
railway  open,  it  is  of  yet  more  imporfauice  to  society  at  laive 
that  the  gther  conntries  of  the  civilised  wmid  anould  be 
limilarW  provided ;  that  prejudieea  of  race  and  of  creed 
ihoald  he  aoftMud  down  oy  intsreommnnieation ;  and  that 
each  conntiy  should  benefit  from  the  ptodoca  <tf  the  othen 
b^  interchange.  It  is  no  ineonsidenbte  a  fiH^t  in  tho  worU'a 
histoiy  that  the  Magyar  of  Hungary,  the  Slavmian  of 
Western  Rassta,  and  ua  gay  Neapolitan  of  Sonthera  Italy, 
should  now  be  travelling  in  the  same  way,  with  locomotivaa 
displaying  the  same  kind  of  h^faly-finished  meduniim,  aa 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  developed  and  conunerdal 
countries  of  Europe.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  European 
nations,  if  at  war,  would  tear  up  each  other's  railways ;  bat 
so  lon^  as  this  is  not  the  caa^  a  railway  line  must  inevitably 
be  a  lue  of  civilisation.  It  is  a  "great  fact "  that  a  man 
may  now '  book  through '  from  London  to  so  many  conti< 
nental  cities,  in  spite  of  rivers,  mountains,  passports,  custom- 
booses,  and  national  jealonsies.  And  if,  dmcting  our  glance 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  watch  the  progrsM  m  Amerieaa 
railways,  we  shall  there  be  straek  with  the  cnujoests  over 
the  buran  wilderness  made  in  a  few  short  years. 

In  Europe  Belgium  took  the  lead.  King  Leopold  proposed 
to  the  liuislatare,  in  1833,  the  adoption  ef  a  government 
system  of  railways ;  and  a  law  was  passed  in  1834  in  con- 
formity with  the  proposaL  The  plan  comprised  a  tmnk 
line  from  Ostend  to  Li^,  with  lateral  btancnea  to  Antwerp 
and  Bmssels,  and  a  line  from  Brussels  to  the  French  frontier 
at  Quievrain,  making  a  total  of  about  247  English  miles ;  in 
1837  farther  lines  were  sanctioned  from  Ghent  to  Conrtrny, 


Courtivy  to  Toumay,  Braine-le-Comte  to  Namar,  and  Landen 
to  St.  Frond — a  further  distance  of  94  miles ;  these  variooa 


and  to  the  ^asiaa  frontier  in  '43,  by  which  time  326  ont  m 
the  341  miles  were  opened ;  and  these  had  cost  4,114,364£, 
or  about  12,600/1  per  mile,  exdnsivo  of  stations  and  euryiag 
■took,  which  raised  the  cost  to  1S,BOOI.  per  mile.  The 
Belgian  lines  open  in  1858  were,  from  Ostend  to  Bmssels, 
89  miles ;  from  Bmssels  to  Tonmay,  47  miles ;  from  Brussels 
to  the  French  frontier  at  Quievrun,  60  miles;  and  from 
Mons  to  Quevy,  9  miles;  from  Bnusels,  by  Malines  and 
Li^  to  Herbesthal,  where  it  joins  the  Pmssian  line  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  96  mUes;  from  Landen  to  Maastricht,  «lao 
joining  the  line  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  36  milea ;  frxrai  Brogo 
Fopennghe,  joining  a  line  to  Calaia,  69  miles ;  from  Broa>^^* 
to  Mouscron,  connected  with  the  line  from  Lille  to  P»^^> 
72  miles ;  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  26  milea ;  from  Oh^^ 
throndi  Bnusela,  to  Ath,  46  milea ;  froa  Qbent  to  AntW0^P» 
31  mues ;  from  ^nsads,  by  Namor,  to  VerriMa,  joining 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  line,  86  miles ;  from  Brussels  to  Eranelinxs^** 
the  direct  Paris  line,  66  miles ;  from  Bmsaels  to  ^mwr,  ^"X 
Braiue-le<Comte  and  Charleroi,  68  ^iles  ;  from  Louvaiia 
Charleroi,  by  Wavre,  41  miles;  from  Charleroi  to  Vireva^* 
39  miles ;  from  Manage  to  Wavre,  20  miles ;  from  Wavre 
Mons,  15  miles ;  a  total  of  890  miles.   The  Great  Losenn' 
bourg  line,  of  which  only  parts  are  completed,  is  to  jinn  ft2a0 
French  railways  at  Metz,  sud  thoa  connect  Belgjua  wiOa. 
Nancy,  Strasbourg,  Cologne,  and  Mannheim.   It  is  at  pr«««nt. 
only  open  as  far  as  Namnr,  though  the  woika  are  n^u'lv 
completed  as  far  aa  Arlon.   The  Great  LaxembooTK  \i 
when  finiahed,  will  form  an  impoitut  link  in  the  cK^, 
eommanication  from  England  to  the  emtio  and  acwrtli..^ 

Europe.   

The  portion  of  tbia  railwsy  system  asarli^gQ  »»~^-  . 
very  heavy  works  ;  bat  the  avcnis  Aanctar  ban  * — 
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than  that  of  Eogliih  railways.  One  great  uhm  for  Urn  hu 
bMD,  that  Belgian  mlwaya  cron  common  roadi  on  *  Isvel 
much  mqn  ireqaently  than  thou  of  England  and  France,  by 
which  many  bridg«a  and  viadueti  have  been  rendered  nn- 
neeenary.  Very  few  accidents  seem  to  have  resulted  from 
this  plan,  partly  bpcanM  the  speed  of  Belgian  railways  is 
lower  than  that  of  England. 

With  the  addition  of  a  few  miles  of  branches,  the  total 
length  of  the  QoTeniment  railways  is  about  350  miles ;  these, 
down  to  1848,  had  cost  6,359,611/.,  inclading  all  expenses 
and  an  efficient  working  stock,  or  about  18^0001.  per  mile. 
Abont  850,000/.  of  this  snm  was  for  rolling  stock.  All  the 
other  Belgian  lines  of  nulway  have  been  planned  and  canied 
out  (so  far  as  they  are  yet  completed)  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies, nnder  certain  eonceuioDs  from  the  State.  Among 
ihsaa  are  the '  Namur  and  Li^,*  abont  66  miles  of  main 
line  and  branches ;  the  lines  from  Bmsseli  to  Lnxembonrg, 
and  from  Charleroi  to  LouTain,  abont  140  mile*:  the 
'Sambre  and  Mease,' to  join  those  two  rivers,  70  miles  of 
main  line  and  branches ;  the  '  Toomay  and  Jonbise,'  and  the 
*  Laoden  and  Hasselt/  46  miles  together ;  the  '  West  Flan- 
den,'  93  miles,  to  accommodate  the  province  of  that  name ; 
and  probably  one  or  two  others. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  Earope  will  show  that  the  Belgian 
main  line  from  Ostend  to  Lifege  forms  part  of  the  trunk 
route  to  central  and  eastern  Europe ;  and  when  the  great 
railway-bridge  shall  have  been  bnilt  by  the  PruBsian  Oovem- 
ment  across  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  this  route  will  become 
still  more  important.  From  the  circumstance  here  mentioned, 
the  Belgian  railways  have  had  a  very  important  and  inter- 
national eharaeter. 

The  northern  neighboniv  of  Bel^nm,  the  Dutch,  have 
hitherto  been  very  modest  in  their  railway  enterprises.  The 
principal  towns  of  Holland  happen  to  be  packea  together  in 
a  tolenbly  small  space,  between  the  Rhine-mouths  and  the 
Znyder  Zee;  and  a  railway  connection  between  them  has 
thns  been  easily  established.  From  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague ; 
from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Leyden  and  Haarlem  ;  from 
Haarlem  to  Amsterdam ;  thence  to  Utrecht  and  Amhem ; 
and  from  Rotterdam  to  Utrecht,  seven  busy  towns  are  placed 
in  intimate  eommonication.  There  are  however  but  two 
railways  that  cross  the  frontier ;  one  from  Amsterdam  by 
Rotterdam  and  Dordrecht,  crossing  the  Mass  by  steamer 
from  Dordrecht  to  Moerdyck,  and  by  Breda  to  Antwerp ; 
and  fron^  Amsterdam  by  Anihem  to  Emmerich  in  the 
Prussian  states,  and  thence  to  Cologne. 

France  allowed  hnself  to  be  andcipated  bv  Belgium  in 
the  adoption  oi  the  railway  mton.  While  tne  Hoes  were 
being  rapidly  extended  from  Malinea  as  ■  centre,  IVance  was 
doing  nothing  bat  watching  hesitatinglv  the  result  of  English 
enterprise.  While  this  hesitation  on  tne  part  of  Uie  Govern- 
ment yet  continued,  a  joint^tock  company  was  qnieUy 
formed  for  constructing  a  little  line  of  passenger  railway 
from  Paris  to  St.  Germain ;  the  necessary  powers  were 
obtained  in  1835,  and  the  line  was  finished  and  opened  in 
1837.  In  this  last-named  year  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  suggest  a  plan  for  a  eyntem  of  railways ;  the  commission 
made  a  report  in  1838 ;  but  as  the  Government  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  could  not  agree  whether  the  railways 
■honid  be  national  property  or  ioiot-stock  mivate  property, 
the  plan  fell  to  the  gnrond  altogether.  Two  companies, 
however,  came  forward,  and  offered,  to  eoDstniet  railways 
with  their  own  capital— from  Paris  to  Orleans  and  from 
Pkrit  to  Ronen — on  certHin  favonrable  concessions  being 
made  to  them  by  the  Oovemment  These  lines  were  formed, 
under  many  financial  difiioulties,  and  were  at  length  opened. 

It  was  not  nntjl  1842  that  the  Oovemment  system  of 
French  railways  was  matured.  The  system  comprised  seven 
trunk  lines—"  the  first  directed  upon  the  Belgian  frontier ; 
the  second,  upon  one  or  more  ports  of  the  channel ;  the  third, 
upon  tbe  ocean,  by  one  or  more  of  the  western  ports;  the 
fourth,  upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Bayonne  ;  the  fifth, 
upon  Uie  Spanish  frontier,  by  Perpignan,  passing  through  the 
oentre  of  Fiance ;  the  siiu,  upon  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Maneille ;  and  the  seventh,  upon  the  Rhine,  by  Nancy  and 
Straabnrg."  Besidee  these,  there  were  to  he  two  additional 
railways  from  MarMille— one  to  Tonlooie  and  Bordeaux, 
and  one  to  Lyon  and  the  Rhine  at  Mnlhansen.  These  were 
to  be  conatruoted  at  tbe  expense  of  the  State,  of  the  depart- 
ments and  commnnes,  and  of  joint-stock  companies— all 
contributing  on  Mrtain  prescribed  terms.  The  law  of  1843 
has  had  to  nndeigo  muiy  modifications,  hot  the  general  ont- 
line  of  the  GOTemment  plan  has  been  adhered  to. 


In  some  eases,  private  enterprise  has  coma  to  si  i( 
the  Oovemment  in  another  way.  Thn*.  tvo  ikoTtlinnd 
railway  have  been  formed  from  Paris  to  TenuUts;  laAw 
or  both  of  these  are  to  form  parts  of  the  nwte  to  Bnn 
Another  company  formed  the  Boulogne  and  Asueoi 
which  works  m  harmony  with  the  State  line  from  Atnini:! 
Paris.  The  Ronen  railway  has  been  extended  bj  i  prira 
company  to  Havre,  and  a  branch  made  to  Dieppe.  Tit 
Pans  hnd  Orleans  railway,  made  by  a  ^nnvateoonpuT,b 
been  adopted  as  the  commencing  portion  of  boththtsb 
lines  to  tbe  Spanish  frontier. 

The  peculiarly  central  position  of  France  reUtivtly  t 
neighbouring  countries,  renders  its  system  of  State  railnn 
one  of  considerable  importance.  England,  of  ooiine,b<iv 
other  connexion  with  it  than  through  the  medioD  ii  Ui 
ports,  of  which  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Bonlegne,  Diem,  d 
Havre,  have  nulvn*  eommonication  with  Fsik  ama 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  has  n  continuoos  nulwijrcr 
of  about  270  miles  to  Paris.  The  Bwdeaax  Itoehutits 
opened  from  Paris  ■  but  everything  beyond  BordunL  > 
wards  the  Spanish  frontier,  is  only  yet  in  process  of  fonuiin. 
The  rulway  down  southward,  through  the  centre  of  Yim 
has  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  completed  to  LiEo^ 
and  is  to  be  carried  on  to  Bordeaux  ;  the  other  gce^  -7 
Bonigea  to  Clermont  Ferrand,  and  is  to  be  cooDecteJ  r: 
Lyon  and  Toulouse.  The  great  Marseille  lioe  i)  v^r. 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  Strasbnrg  line  lie 
opened  thronghont  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine — a  veryimpout 
route  in  respect  to  the  intercommunication  between  Fnv 
and  South  Germany.  In  the  north  of  Fiance  the  niln;( 
are  now  rather  tluckly  congregated  ;  for  not  ontj'  ii  u 
traflle  with  EngLud  and  Belgium  important,  but  tlxna 
considerable  mineral  wealth  in  the  district  near  the  Bc!,^ 
frontier.  France,  as  a  whole,  haa  veiy  few  cma  bti 
of  railway;  nearly  all  of  them  radiate  from  Paiiiai 
centre. 

Before  noticing  tbe  railways  of  Germany,  it  nuy  bi  n! 
to  say  a  few  words  eonenning  the  thinly  inhabited  eoDSt» 
further  north,  such  as  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedes. 
trade  in  those  countries  being  comparatively  tmill,  ni 
capital  scarce,  there  has  hitherto  been  neither  a  stroDgmdK'- 
ment  nor  a  practical  power  to  construct  railwayi  Bt 
English  capital  has  lately  begun  to  flow  thither  fortia 
purposes.  Tbe  'Danes  have  made  for  thenuelTei  ■  <bc 
railway  of  about  17  milra  from  Copeuhacen  to  fioeiidliie.3 
the  busiest  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  all  the  other  a&^_ 
projects,  both  in  Domiark  and  in  Norway,  are  euuiRM 
with  English  enterprise.  The  attempt  to  estabtith  i 
boat  ronte  from  Lowestoft  to  Denmark,  will  be  on^ 
unless  aided  by  the  formation  of  rulways ;  and  BUBf)^ 
veys  have  since  been  made  in  Holalein,  Schlesmf,  W 
Jutland,  to  determine  on  tbe  feasibility  of  such  cotuInKt^ 
as  also  across  the  islands  which  separate  Copenb^ 
the  German  Ocean.  In  Holstein  itself,  which  is  DMBa* 
ownership  but  German  in  feeling,  there  is  a  m\nj  "[^ 
from  Antona  to  Kiel,  with  branches  to  Beni^at^  if* 
Oliickstadt ;  but  no  railways  have  yet  been  nude  i>  ^ 
more  northern  provinces  of  continental  DenmsTlc  A 
way  of  43  miles  in  length,  from  Tdnningen  to  Fleiul'Cb 
one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  east  coast  of  Scbk^ 
establishes  a  ronte  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Ban 
and  me  66  miles  in  length  has  been  opened  from 
hagen  to  Corsflr.  Other  routes  will  fin  probably 
termined  on  before  any  long  time  has  ef^ised,  for  fsrr^ 
have  been  made,  or  are  iMiing  made,  from  Fleukni  ^ 
Rendsburg,  and  from  Copenhagen  to  Eleanor ;  and  tam}* 
the  Danish  mensbants  are  lookinc  forward  Iiopefa|l7  to» 
time  when  Copenhagen  may  po8W>ly  be  brought  vilJua  v> 
days'  journey  of  London. 

With  respect  to  Sweden,  nothing  (that  we  are  «™*f. 
has  been  effected  towards  the  coostmction  of  railwsyi  in 
lake-covered  conntiy,  except  two  short  lines  from  OrebR ' 
Arbc^s,  and  from  Orebro  to  Nora,  the  two  not  ou™  * 
ceeding  40  miles ;  but  a  prospectus  has  been  issi^d  ^--^ 
to  a  Swedish  company,  whose  operations  will  be  ssnd 
and  aided  by  the  government.   Then  is  to  be  s  fu^^ 
from  Stockholm  to  Odteboi^  360  nulea  in  lengu,  *^ 
will  connect  the  BalUe  with  the  German  Oc«in  w 
Sea.    Norway,  too,  has  made  a  beginning.  Ad 
pany  began  the  works  on  a  line  of  rwlway  frwa 
to  Mifisen ;  the  former  town  is  the  capital,  snd  war  tw 
coast ;  while  HiSaan  is  in  a  kke  connected  witlt  the  asa^ 
inland  naTigation  of  the  eastoB-^isrt  ef  N«wqr. 
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KDt  Ihti  ii  aOf  eompletsd  as  &r  n  Eidsndd,  m  dutance  of 

milei. 

In  the  wide  spFtadiog  re^on  to  vMcb  tliegnwtal  naiH  of 
Oermanjr  i>  applied— extenaiDS  as  it  does  from  the  conAosi 
of  Deamark  in  the  nnrth  to  those  of  Tnrk^  in  the  soath ; 
from  the  Carpathisns  in  the  east  to  the  Rbioe  in  the  wes^ 
the  coMtraction  of  railways  mnat  necessarily  be  tctj  nn- 
eqnaliy  distributed,  arising  from  the  creat  diversities  in 
popnlatiou  and  commercial  industry.   There  iSj  however, 
eo^ectively  a  large  and  important  system  of  railway  hero 
developed.  Some  of  the  railways  have  been  constructed  by 
the  respective  governments,  and  others  by  private  companies. 
Nair]/  the  whole  of  those  in  the  Aoatrian  empire,  in  Bavaria, 
in  Wiirtemborg,  in  Hanover,  in  Bmnswick,  and  in  Hesse, 
havt  been  constmcted  by  the  governments ;  and  even  those 
maife  by  companies  have  in  roost  cases  been  redeemed  or 
porchaaed  by  the  state — so  nnwilling  are  most  of  the  states 
to  allow  the  control  of  locomotion  to  slip  ont  of  their  hands. 
Id  Prussia,  and  in  a  few  of  the  other  states,  the  covenunent  has 
iUtuned  from  any  direct  interference  with  the  eonstmetion 
« troiliiig of  the  railways:  it  has  rather  lent  a  fostering 
liBiid  to  private  companies,  in  cases  where  the  traffic  did  not 
^pesitobe  laise  enough  to  pay  an  adequate  dividend  on  the 
ralJay,   In  order  to  keep  down  the  expenditure  to  a  reason- 
■hie  limit,  all  costly  works  are  avoided  nnless  absolutely 
necessary ;  hilly  districts  are  traversed  by  steep  inclines  and 
nsmerons  curves,  instead  of  by  costly  tunnels,  cuttings, 
TCidncts,  and  embankments ;  inasmuch  as  a  slower  rate  of 
■peed  than  that  adopted  in  England  lenders  such  gndimts 
ind  carves  easily  manageable. 

Taking  Germany  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  the 
jinstrian  empire  as  well  as  the  various  states  north  and  west 
of  it,  there  were  completed  and  in  operation  in  1845  about 
1S90  milea  of  railway,  in  1847  about  8800  miles,  and  by 
tht  end  of  1840  about  4550  miles.  At  the  last-nazoed  date 
Acre  were  also  800  miles  more  in  progress  of  constniction, 
nd  shout  3100  miles  either  decided  on  or  contemplated, 
but  without  lutving  been  commeDced;  making  a  total,  real 
ud  projectad,  of  about  8450  miles.  Pnusia,  wiUi  Uie  Khine 
rtates,  possesses  the  lai;ger  portion,  forming  a  net-work  con- 
Mcting  Uiem  with  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and 
Sassia,  and  they  show  a  great  superiority  of  commercial 
icUvity  over  that  of  the  more  widely  extended  empire  of 
VuUria  with  its  dependencies.  Berlin  is  now  connected  by 
ailways  with  Dresden,  Praeue,  Vienna,  Cracow,  and  Warsaw, 
'Dt  of  course  much  of  the  line  is  beyond  her  own  dominions, 
the  lines  in  Pmssia,  though  nnmerooa,  are  generally,  &om 
be  form  of  her  territory,  not  long  in  thenuelves,  Uioodi 
irming  links  on  far  longer  lines :  the  single  exception  is  the 
ne  from  Berlin  to  Danziff  and  Konigsberg  in  East  Pntssia, 

00  miles.    Austria,  on  the  contrary,  baa  a  few  which  run 

1  her  own  aoil  for  great  distances,  such  as  the  r^lway  from 
ienna  to  Trieste,  363  miles ;  from  Vienna  to  Temesvar, 
)8  miles  ;  and  from  Vienna  to  Dembica,  68  miles  beyond 
racow,  of  326  miles.  Vienna  at  present  is  only  connected 
ith  the  general  German  system  by  the  lines  from  that  city 
rough  Dresden,  or  through  Breslau,  to  Berlin.  By  the 
ginning  of  1808,  there  appear  to  have  been  about  6200 
lea  of  railway  open  in  the  whole  of  the  German  states, 
sides  what  is  in  progress. 

There  are  many  noticeable  features  in  German  railways, 
compared  with  those  of  England.  Passenger  carriapes  of 
-ee  classes,  1st,  Snd,  and  3rd,  are  generally  used  as  m  onr 
n  coaotry,  bat  more  comfortable  for  second  and  third- 
n  passengers.  There  are  also  more  ctf  the  l<»g  e&rriages, 
the  American  system,  holding  from  70  to  ISO  persons, 
e  cost  of  carrisgea  per  psssenger,  acccordlng  to  the  number 
ried  and  the  luxury  of  accommodation^  varies  from  41.  to 
'.  In  America,  attempts  have  been,  in  some-  few  cases, 
ie  to  establish  a  cheaper  class  of  carriage  with  less 
ammodation  ;  bat  these  have  been  so  Uttle  patronised, 
t  the  companies  have  reverted  to  the  uniform  or  non- 
sified  system.  la  Germany,  more  than  in  anv  other  part 
Europe  or  America,  passengers  travel  by  the  cheapest 
Ie  that  can  be  obtained.  Au  the  trains  comprise  all  three 
Ks  of  carriages  (except  a  few  special  instances  connected 
I  the  expreaz  "  Ihroogh  route  ''^  firom  London  vi&  Dover 
Ostendl  ;  and  of  all  the  passengera,  only  four  in  everr 
travel  by  the  lat  class,  the  3rd  clan  ratio  being  so  high 
4  in  the  lOO.  As  the  8rd  class  fere  is  only  abont  |  per 
and  the  1st  class  a  fraction  over  1^,  the  aversge 
1  paid  by  ih«  whole  of  the  passengen  is  within  Id: 
mJe. 


In  the  vast  Rossian  empire,  the  first  attempt  to  obtain 
lailways  vms  made  by  offering  great  advantages  to  any 
capitalists  who  would  establish  companies  for  this  purpose  i 
thev  were  to  have  a  gratuitous  grant  of  all  the  land  necesssiy, 
and  all  the  timber  and  raw  material  which  they  might  find 
on  tiie  spot;  they  were  permitted  to  Import  iron  and  woiUng 
stock  free  of  duty ;  they  were  guaranteed  by  the  Emperor  a 
minimum  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  on  their  capitiu ;  and 
the  great  land-ovmen  offered  the  use  of  their  serfs  in  eon- 
stmctiog  tbe  works.  It  is  only  to  a  partial  extent  that  these 
offers  have  been  accepted,  owing  to  the  backward  state  of 
joint-stock  enterprise  in  Rnssia.  Some  of  the  railways  now 
constmcted  or  under  construction  are  undertaken  by  com- 
panies ;  while  the  rest  belong  to  tbe  Stale. 

The  most  important  line  of  railway  in  Russia  is  that  from 
St.  Petersbui^  to  Moscow,  of  400  miles  in  length.  The 
next  in  importance,  in  so  far  as  it  will  eonneot  itussia  with 
central  Europe,  is  the  St.  Psteisburg  and  Warsaw,  abont  680 
miles.  A  ^ods  railway,  woifad  by  horses,  about  100  miles 
in  length,  has  been  formed  to  connect  the  Don  with  tbe 
Volga.   There  is  a  railway  from  Bt  Petersburg  through  a 

?lace  near  it  called  Tsarskoe-sollo  to  Louga,  abont  64  miles, 
'his  is  a  pare  of  the  Warsaw  line.  Tsarsko^so^lo  has  a 
royal  residence,  and  between  it  and  St  Petersburg  there  is 
a  busy  traffic,  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  onr  Greenwich  nil- 
way,  or  to  the  Varseilles  railway  near  Paris.  Southern 
Rnssia  is  to  have  a  railway  from  Odessa  to  Kief,  to  be  coo- 
tinned  possibly,  at  some  future  time,  to  Moscow,  and  thus 
completing  a  rwlway  line  of  1600  miles  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea.  There  are  also  lines  planned  from  8L  Peters* 
bnrg  to  Cronstsdt,  and  St.  Petersbni^  to  Baltischport  in 
Esutmia.  The  railway  from  Warsaw  to  Cracow  is  open,  as 
is  that  from  BL  Petsrsbnig  to  Sfoscow ;  bnt  in  the  other 
districts  mentioned  above,  the  works,  so  br  ss  commenced  at 
all,  are  proceeding  slowly. 

Of  the  ooontries  lying  sonth  of  the  Alps,  and  west  of  the 
Pyrenees,  little  can  ^et  be  expected  in  respect  to  lailway 
enterprise,  Italy  being  cut  off  by  the  Alps  from  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria,  and  Switzerland  itself  being  sor- 
ronnded  by  the  Alps.  Nevertheless  Switzerland  has  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  snbjeet.  There  are  now  open  lines 
from  Basel  to  Lneeme,  from  Basel  to  Waldshutt,  from  Beme 
to  Aarau,from  Heraezenbuchsee  to  BienQe,from  Yverdun  by 
Lausanne  to  Morses,  from  Villeneuva  to  Bex,  from  Zurich  to 
Baden  and  Bnigg,  and  from  Zurich  to  Winterthor  and 
Schaffhausea.  Its  connection  vrith  France  is  formed  by  a 
line  from  Basel  to  Molhansen,  and  vrith  Germany  from 
Zorieh  to  Zog,  crosdng  the  lake  of  Costanx,  and  thence  to 
trim  and  Augsburg.  In  I^edmont  a  railway  has  been  eon- 
■tnwted  from  Turin  to  Sosa,  8i  miles  i  tlus  la  to  be  eon- 
Unaed  by  a  tunnel  under  Meant  Cenis,  an  enormoos  ondei^ 
taking,  to  join  the  line  now  open  from  St.  Jean  Lanalebouig 
to  Cbambery,  and  thence  to  Geneva :  lines  are  also  open 
from  Turin  to  FiBerolo,  23  miles ;  from  Turin  to  Cuneo,  56 
miles ;  from  Tnrin  to  Genoa,  103  milea ;  from  Turin  to 
Novara,  60  miles,  with  a  branch  of  17  miles  to  Biella ;  and 
from  Alessandria  to  Arena  on  the  Lake  of  Como  throosh 
Novara,  63  miles,  with  a  branch  of  8  miles  to  Vigevano.  By 
reaching  Milan,  from  whence  this  line  is  not  far  dlttaot,  a 
eommunicadon  would  be  opened  with  Verona,  Mantua,  and 
Venice  ;  and  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Geneva,  which 
involves  expensive  engineering  difficulties,  would  open  a 
communication  vrith  France  by  Lyon. 

In  Italy,  distraotsd  as  it  ia  by  political  disputes,  and 
bn^en  vp  into  so  many  states  the  progress  of  raU«-ay  enters 
prise  has  been  mneh  retarded.  Down  to  tiie  iM^nning  of 
1860,  nothing  had  been  done  towards  establishing  inter* 
natiomd  railways  from  state  to  state ;  but  each  state,  or  at 
least  three  of  them,  have  now  short  lines  confined  to  their 
own  territories.  In  Tuscany,  there  are  lines  from  Leghorn 
to  Pua,  Florence  to  Sienna,  Pisa  to  Lucca,  and  Florence  to 
Prato ;  and  in  Naples  the  lines  extend  from  Naples  to  Cava, 
and  from  Naples  to  Capua  ;  from  Rome  a  line  of  12  miles  is 
open  to  Fraacati,  and  some  other  works  are  in  progress.  In 
Austrian  Italy  a  railway  eommunicstion  has  oeen  opened 
from  Milan  eastward  by  Trevtglio  and  Brescia  toVerons  and 
Venice,  176  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Mantua.  This  line  also 
eommunioatea  northward  by  Mmua  with  Camerlata  on  the 
Lake  of  Como.  Venice,  as  is  well  known,  is  situated  on  a 
aeries  of  islands ;  and  tliese  islands  are  «mnected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  vta^ict  of  sreat  msgnitnde :  it  is  1S,000  feA 
long,  and  has  SS8  ardiei,  Ue  piers  of  which  rest  npon  80,000 
lardi  piles,  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  lagnne  or^^nnncl. 
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Bg$sa  aui  Foctngal  luve  always  been  mndi  isolated  from 
Uw  mt  of  EvropeDy  the  fonnidable  Pyranean  barrier ;  aoiL 
from  varioai  caiuee»  the^  havo  been  alow  to  adopt  the  canal 
and  railway  mtenu  which  haTe  been  w  valoable  to  the  rest 
of  Earope.  The  principal  line  in  Spain  now  open  is  from 
Madrid  Dj  Aianjaex  to  Albacete  in  Hnrcia,  174  miles,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  contioae  to  Zaragoza  and  Alicante.  The 
other  Itnea  are  from  Barcelona  to  Arenys  del  Mar,  from  Barce- 
lona toOrant^ers,  from  Barcelona  to  Martoiall,  from  Barce- 
lona to  Tarrasa,  from  Tanagona  to  Retu,  from  Alar  del  Rej 
to  Reynosa,  approaching  Santander  on  Uie  French  frtmtier ; 
fran  Cadis  to  Xeres  (or  Jeres]  da  la  Frontem ;  and  from 
Valencia  to  Alcndia;  all  of  them  short  lines,  tiie  Inigth  of 
the  longest,  that  from  Valencia  to  Alcndia,  being  only  39 
milea.  Toitof^  has  bat  one  railway,  under  30  milei  in 
leniRth,  from  Liibon  to  Virtndes. 

The  Mohammedan,  imitating  the  European  in  so  many 
thincs,  is  now  imitating  him  in  railway  enterprise.  The 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  eager  to  do  all  that  can  he  done  for  ftoU- 
tating  the  overluid  route  to  India,  is  now  having  a  railway 
constTDcted  from  Alexandria  towards  Cairo,  to  touch  the 
Nile  at  a  point  which  will  get  rid  of  the  alow  transit  along 
the  canal  from  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  extend  to  Cairo. 
The  crossing  of  the  desert  itself  to  Sees,  whether  from  Cairo 
or  from  some  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  very  amply 
discossed  for  seToral  Tears  past ;  schemes  for  ahip-caiuus 
and  for  railways  bare  been  bron^t  forward  in  consideraMe 
number ;  bnt  the  difficulties  in  a  r^^on  of  looaa  aand  ars 
great ;  and  there  is  not  at  the  presem  ttm^  ao  hr  as  ve  are 
aware,  any  Bbt}ng  probabili^  that  either  a  canal  or  »  railway 
om  the  uthmos  will  be  constructed. 

In  India  itself  much  has  been  done,  and  much  more  is  in 
progress.  From  Calcutta  ISO  miles  oi  railw^have  beoi 
opened  for  traffic,  and  1100  are  in  pro£|rea,tocimneetitwith 
Delhi.  Bnt  the  terminus  at  Demi,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  rebellion  in  India,  it  is  now  ssid,  is  to  be  changed, 
and  that  the  railway  is  to  run  by  Allahabad  to  Meemt,  which 
ia  to  be  made  the  capital  of  north-western  India.  From 
Bombay  lines  are  to  run  to  Mirzapoor,  where  it  will  join  the 
Calcutta  line  to  Delhi,  to  Madras,  and  to  Ahmedabad ;  on  the 
first  49  miles,  and  on  the  second  71  miles,  have  been  opened, 
but  32  miles  are  common  to  both ;  and  1060  are  in  progress 
on  the  two  lines ;  on  the  third  nothing  is  opened,  oat  the 
earth-wnka  are  ecwapleted  from  Sunt  to  Ahmedabad,  150 
miles.  From  Ifadiaa  a  line  is  laid  out  to  the  westem 
coast  of  the  paainBola,  of  which  90  nules  are  open,  wd 
300  are  in  progress ;  and  from  Madras  to  Bellaiy,  896  miles 
are  in  progress  of  cmstmction.  [ImnijT  Exnu,  p.  3S0, 
&S.] 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  as  early  as  1843, 
we  find  that  there  had  been  more  than  fiOOO  miles  of 
railway  eoDstracted,  belonging  to  143  companies,  an  average 
of  ooly  36  miles  as  the  length  of  each  railway.  The 
railwajrs  were  constructed,  as  in  Eustand,  by  joint-stock 
companies,  and  not  by  the  State ;  and  although  each  rail- 
way waa  constructed  munly  for  local  traffic,  there  had 
nevertheless  ariaeu  aght  great  trunk  lines  of  commnni- 
catiou,  by  junctions  of  various  lines.  American  railways 
have  been  constructed  very  much  more  dieaply  than 
those  in  Enghmd,  partly  because  the  Ugd  and  legislative 
oxpensaa  are  extrmely  amall,  partly  because  the  land  is 
boudit  at  n  low  price,  partly  because  timbm  is  very  cheap, 
partly  beeanse  no  naeloss  expenditure  is  bestowed  upon 
splendid  statimis,  and  partly  because  the  relMively  low 
speed  of  travelling  enables  steep  inclines  and  sharp  carves  to 
be  worked  safely.  The  eight  great  arteries  <tf  commnni- 
cation  were,— 1st,  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  throughout  the 
whole  vast  distance  from  New  England  to  Flonda ;  Snd, 
east  and  west  from  Boston  to  Lake  Erie ;  3rd,  New  York  to 
Lake  Erie ;  4th,  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie  ;  6tb,  Philadel- 
phia to  Vittsbu^,  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  com- 
wisins  a  ayatem  of  railways  and  canals  ;  6th,  Baltimore  to 
the  Ohio;  7th,  Diarlestcm  to  (^dnnati,  uniting  the  Atlantic 
vith  the  Ohie ;  8th,  Georgia  to  Savannah.  It  h  not  that  all 
these  routes  wore  actually  completed  in  1843,  bnt  that  suffi- 
cient had  been  done  to  ahow  uiat  such  routes  would  result 
from  the  united  labours  of  many  companies  influeneed  pri- 
marily by  local  wanta  alone.  By  1849  the  length  in  work 
had  increased  to  6600  nules.  ITie  Atlantic  states,  thickly 
inhabited  and  commercially  active,  were  naturally  those  in 
vihich  railways  were  formed  earliest  and  in  greatest  number ; 
but  the  system  gradoaUy  extended  to  the  vast  agrienltural 
^utneta  of  the  west  j  insomuch  that  by  1849  that*  were  five 


short  Tulwa^  in  the  state  of  MUrisdppi,  tea  i&  louo, 
and  a  few  in  Alabama,  IllintHs,  Miehigsn,  b&st,  at 
Ohio.  Dr.  Lardner  describes  the  utter  stnugoMi  of  tk 
sights  and  sounds  presented  by  this  eacrosehmcBt  of  ciTil» 
Uon  on  the  wilds  of  the  west,  this  ccHiqueet  of  the  locMDotin 
over  the  forest  mid  the  prairie.  *'  Travdling  in  the  kt 
woods  of  Mississippi,  through  native  forests  where,  till 
a  few  years,  human  foot  never  trod,  tbroogh  K^tsdei  ui 
stillness  of  which  was  never  broken  even  by  tlia  nd  aia,! 
have  been  filled  with  wonder  to  find  myself  dnwa  ca  lai- 
way  by  an  engine  driven  by  an  artisan  from  IiTerpi»l,ul 
whirled  the  rata  of  twenty  miles  an  hourbytiii^^ 
refinements  itf  the  art  <tf  locomotion.  It  is  net  07  k 
deacribe  the  imprsmona  pradueed  as  we  see  ths  lri|hiuif 
deer  start  from  ita  lair  at  the  snOTttng  ctf  ths  paMav 
machine,  and  the  appearance  of  the  snake-like  tnii  ika 
follows  it." — •  Railway  Economy.* 

Of  the  6600  miles  of  railway  at  work  in  the  United  SUs 
in  1840,  more  than  balf  were  in  New  York,  Peamjlw 
and  the  New  England  States.  Of  Uiese,thenioitreiiHifab, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  traverses  Pennsylvania  fron  eat  u 
west,  as  part  of  the  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittit^ 
First  there  are  81  miles  of  rail  from  Philadelphia  lo  Ci:* 
bia  on  the  Susquehanna.  Then  there  are  17S  milei  of  0:1 
from  Columbia  to  HoUdaysbuig,  wbich  bring  the  tanlk: 
the  eastern  baae  of  the  AUeguin  Mountains.  Next  it  ts 
Portage  railway  of  37  miles,  mm  HotidmboK  m  lb 
eastern  to  Johnstown  on  the  weetem  base  rfthe  Aliyas 
this  railway  has  to  elimb  a  hdght  of  1398  lest,  nd  Ae 
descend  117S  feet ;  the  trains  ave  drawn  vp  to  the  me.- 
level  by  stationary  engines  and  nmee;  £lfoentleTClitH( 
reached,  one  by  tme,  by  the  aid  of  eepaiate  engiaa  ui 
ropee.  LssUy,  there  ii  another  canal  from  SdMmt 
Pittshuig.  ^s  fourfold  divinon  of  the  route  ii  mc  ■ 
troublesome  as  it  would  be  in  England  ;  for  an  iogesw 
contrivanoiL  the  canal-boats  are  made  avaiUble  kt  id 
tnutslL  Tiie  boati,  which  are  of  considerable  mvotiide  ai 
length,  are  divided  into  segments  or  sub-bosts,  by  pvtiua 
made  txansvsrsely  and  at  right  angles  to  their  Ingtkji 
that  each  boat  can  be  eeparated  into  three  or  nun  mt!s 
boata.  When  the  canal  route  is  traversed,  theie 
pieces  are  placed  each  oa  two  railway  trucks  which  mf^t 
it  at  its  ends ;  a  proper  body  being  provided  for  the  tns 
adapted  to  the  form  of  the  bottom  and  keel  of  iht  H. 
each  shMt  Hxaupj  boat  thua  fonns  n  passeDger  caniip  » 
goods  waggon  on  the  railway;  iriiilo  three  otlaaii^ 
form  a  epadons  boat  on  the  oanaL 

By  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1861,  it  wu  eitiB*l 
that  the  railways  in  the  United  States  were  men  tte 
10,000  milee  in  length,  having  cost  about  67,000,0001.  r 
6700i.  per  mile.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  rsilwap  cr> 
were  stated  to  be  11,600  miles,  besides  11,900  iaMmc 
construction,  makuig  a  total  of  little  less  than  S3|000  aiis 
An  estimate  for  186S  gives  13,000  milee  as  the  pn^' 
length  in  the  early  autumn  of  that  year,  and  td  ioii> 
a  day  aa  the  averaee  rate  of  increase  in  the  length  tf^^ 
traffic.  In  1864  there  were  17,317  miles  completeiff 
18,626  miles  in  coune  of  construction.  Since  tbt  }^ 
there  has  been  a  lull,  and  the  chief  new  tines  sodttttlR 
have  been  in  connection  with  thoae  of  Canada.  Is  Jens' 
1867  there  were  opot  and  in  woric  M»S80  miles  of  n^* 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  line  itf  40  miles  inki^^ 
Aspinwall  to  Fanami.  Inelndiiv  Canada  thets  wm  ^ 
January,  1668,  440  linos,  bnt  many  ^  tiwn  form  paftt«< 
a  longer  line.  ^ 
The  American  railways  have  several  advantwes  ww* 
our  discredit,  have  not  been  introduced  npon  £ti^  ^ 
Whether  the  abandonment  of  all  'dassss'  in  nilwefO' 
riagea,  the  non-distinction  into  1st,  Snd,  and  Srd  dir' 
whether  this  be  an  advantage  or  not,  each  reader  mutdfl^ 
mine  for  himself.  We  shall  simply  state,  tlwrefore, » 
such  is  the  cue  in  the  United  States,  and  that  ths  po*^ 
•—though  they  have  not  all  the  cushioned  laxuifs  of  ^ 
class  passengeii  ia  England — have  for  won  cooi^  1^ 
our  secMid  and  third-daaa  passengers.  TbeMle«iBg»>' 
^pe  of  an  American  lailwiy  caniago.  It  is  two  «r  uT* 
times  as  long  aa  a  London  munbas,  but  msdi 
higher ;  there  are  dooia  at  ensh  end,  and  a  row  of 
along  each  ride.  There  is  a  central  passage  froai  >' 
end,  wide  enott|^  for  one  persim  to  walk ;  and  es  b<mi  tr^a 
of  this  passage  are  rows  of  seiUs,  transverss  to  the  Itof^ 
the  carnage,  and  each  accommodating  two  pu**"?;  vT^ 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  tluea  seats  on  mm*'" 
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mnM,  thai  aAirding  seeMDmodatitm  fer^  lixW  or  eUh^ 

Knooi  in  the  esrriage.   The  Mate  are  cnthioned ;  and  tneir 
cki,  coonitiiig  of  s  nude  padded  board  aboot  «x  inchee 
bnad,  lie  w  mppwted  vm  the  paneognr  may  at  hia  plea- 
nre  Ion  tbem  either  way,  eo  aa  to  have  either  hU  &ce  or 
Ui  tack  to  the  engine.   At  night  there  ie  a  good  lamp  at 
mt  end  of  the  carriafce ;  ana  in  vinter  Uiere_  i«  a  small 
■tore  ia  the  middle,  with  a  amoke-pipe  projectiDg  throng 
die  not  Some  of  the  carriaget  have  a  huiea'  compartment 
at  MM  end.  If  these  rwj  Urgt  and  roomy  vehiclei  were  set 
DpoD  wheels  in  the  same  manner  as  English  caniages,  it 
would  be  impoeuble  to  work  them  over  curves  of  any  hat 
niT  vide  racuos ;  the  arrangement  adopted  is,  however,  one 
which  renders  them  even  more  manageable  than  our  shorter 
carriBgea.   Each  end  is  anpported  on  a  small  four-wheeled 
niJwiy  track,  on  wluch  it  rests  on  a  pivot ;  similar  to  the 
otpedicQt  by  which  the  f ore-wheels  of  an  ordinary  road- 
cttriage  snitain  the  perch.   On  a  sharp  cnrve,  tM  front 
(recJc  may  be  moving  m  one  direction,  and  the  hind  track  in 
I  dimdien  a  Uttle  indined  to  it,  while  the  body  d  the 
nluele  fmns  the  chord  trf  the  are  or  eorve.   These  Img- 
Indied  carriages  have  much  less  dead  weight  per  passenosr 
than  Engliah  railway  carriages.   In  American  towns,  the 
locomotive  dep6ts  are  alwaya  in  the  snbnrbs,  but  the  pas- 
KBga  etatioDs  are  io  the  heart  of  the  town,  the  carriages 
beiaff  drawn  from  the  anborbs  to  the  centre  by  horses,  alcmg 
Ihe  tevel  of  the  streets.   It  shonld  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  laid  down  as  sin^e  lines. 

Wfl  may  here  state  that  a  new  tunnelling  machine  has 
recently  been  introdaced  in  the  United  States,  to  excavate 
timnels  thtoagh  hard  rock.  So  &r  as  descriptions  of  it  have 
yet  reached  uia  country,  it  appears  as  if  it  wonld  be  a  very 
nleaUe  enginaniDg  aid.  The  nadiine  woriu  hwisontally, 
and  is  set  in  action  by  a  Bteam*engiiia.  A  rapidly  revolving 
lool  boras  »  hol«  honamtally  in  the  rock,  a  fsw  inches  in 
fiameter.  An  enoraioas  vertical  wheel,  eqoal  in  diameter 
to  the  intended  aection  of  the  tannel,  faaa  cotters  or  tools  pro- 
jwling  hoiiiontally  from  its  periphery,  and  these  cat  a  large 
nrcnlar  groove  in  the  rock,  ooQcentric  with  the  hole  first 
bored.  The  central  hole  is  then  chaned  with  gunpowder, 
\ad  a  blast  loosens  and  shatters  the  noge  mass  of  rock 
wtveen  the  hole  and  the  groove.  If,  as  is  alleged,  this 
nacbiae  will  tannel  ten  feet  per  dar,  it  will  greatly  expedite 
lilwsy  worka,  and  cheapen  them  also. 

It  is  a  grmnd  ncfaievement  to  have  the  means  of  locomotion 
rooght  to  places  which  were  so  little  time  ago  qoite  unknown 
ad  even  non-exialent.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  nave  imilwaya 
nching  four  ont  of  five  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  thti,  too, 
t  many  different  pouts ;  theee  are  yet  almost  wholly  at  the 
Nth  or  United  States  side  of  the  lakes,  for  reasons  before 
drerted  to.  It  ia  a  fact  fraoght  with  important  social  re- 
dls,  that  the  Missisrippi  is  DeginatDg  to  hear  the  steam 
hittle  of  the  locomotive,  and  th^-the  cotton  rq[ions  of  the 
lolb  are  b^fwming  connected  by  rail  with  the  manQEaetariog 
atea  of  the  north.  It  wonld  be  oseless  to  specolate  on  the 
vbable  smoont  of  time  which  mnit  elapse  before  Uie  loco- 
Mive  will  reach  the  base  of  the  Rocky  HoTtntaiDs ;  safficient 
use  for  marrel  ia  it  that  the  valley  of  the  great  river  is 
OD^t  within  the  eeope  of  a  commocial  ayatem  which  oar 
m  Stephensons  introdaced  less  than  a  qoarter  of  a  centniy 
a.  One  of  the  Mississippi  railways  alone,  from  Lake 
iehi^  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  will,  when  completed, 
700  milea  in  lai^;th. 

In  Canadn  a  ▼anety  of  eircnmitaiioai  pcamntad  ao  early 
adoptitm  or  ao  wide  an  axtenrion  of  lailwayi  aa  in  the 
litea  Btataa  ;  but  dnoe  ISfiS  rapid  advances  have  bean 
ide.  TIm  Ormnd  Trunk  Railway,  93S  milea  long,  ii  now 
m  horn  Portland  in  Maine,  in  the  United  States,  to  Windsor 
the  Detroit  river.  From  Portland  it  erossee  a  part  of 
vHampehirv  and  Vermont  to  Ridimond,  where  a  onuidi 
coeds  northward  to  Quebec,  96  milea ;  the  other  line  goes 
to  Montreal,  a  distance  from  Portland  of  292  miles.  It 
0  doea  tlM  St>  lawrence  by  the  Victoria  tabular  bridge 
idi  is  in  ooane  of  constmction,  for  a  notice  of  which  see 
nou,  S.  S,  p.  83.  It  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  the 
uier  of  1800.  Thence  the  line  proceeds  west-south- 
A  by  Hamilton  and  Kingston  to  Toronto,  at  the  head 
Lake  Ontario,  333  miles ;  and  frran  Toronto  to  StraUEwd 
Windsor  on  tlte  Detroit  river,  whers  it  eonneeta  itself 
b  many  of  the  United  Statea  nilwaya,  S21  miles ;  hut 
ortion  of  tbia  was  not  open  though  nearly  completed. 
)  Great  Weatern  Hailwmr  mna  from  the  Nissan  Falls  by 
niltonand  XjondoiitoWlDdaoTontlwDetroitf898milea] 


and  fipom  lUfliilton  to  Toronto,  38  miles.   Ihe  St.  Lawreaee 
is  crossed  by  a  sospouion  briue  of  822  feet  span,  and  2dfi 
feet  above  the  watar,  availidib  both  as  a  railwiy  and  a 
roadway,  and  connects  the  Great  WeitMn  mth 

the  Rochester  and  Loc^rt  line.  There  are  also  lines 
open  from  Toronto  to  OoUingwoed  <n  Geoigisn  Bay,  90 
miles ;  from  London  to  Port  Stanley,  24  miles ;  and  from 
Pieecot  to  Ottawa,  M  miles.  These,  thoa^  independent 
Knee,  form  innctions  with  the  two  main  lines.  A  third 
line,  paraUel  with  the  Oreat  Western,  bat  keeping  doeer  to 
the  liver  St  Lawrence,  has  been  nroijected,  to  be  called  the 
Great  Soatbem  Railway,  to  run  nora  Niagara  Falls  to  the 
Detroit  river  at  Amherstborg. 

In  the  colony  of  Victoria  a  lailway  has  been  for  some  time 
open  from  Melbourne  to  Oeelong,  and  others  have  been  pro* 
jected.  In  Jamaica  a  railroad  was  opened  from  Kingston  to 
Spanish  Town  in  1846 ;  and  apwaros  of  fiOO  nuUs  of  rail- 
way have  been  t^ened  in  Cnha.  A  nilwiqr  has  also  ben 
<^»ened  from  ,A]gien  to  Blidah  i  and  a  Une  ia  in  conne  of 
construction  in  Brazil,  to  run  from  Pemamboce  to  Shi 
Ftancisco,  both  on  the  eastern  coasL 

RALEIGH,  or  AAYLEIGH.  [EasixJ 

RAMSBURY.  CWmrsmu.] 

RAMSEY.  [HuitTnteDoinBiax.] 

RANA.  rFB00B.1 

RANGIFER.  (Dxir.] 

RANICEPS,  a  genus  of  Subbrachial  Malaeopterygioua 
Fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  Oadidm.  It  has  uie  foUow- 
iog  characters : — Head  depressed  ;  body  compressed  ;  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  first  very  small,  the  second  doraal  and  the 
anal  fins  elongated ;  ventral  fiiH  amall,  the  first  two  rays 
lengthened  and  asperated. 

IrVwvafHf,  the  Lsaar-Forked  Beard,  the  Tadpole-Fish. 
Pennant  deeciibes  two  species  of  Rameap$t  aa  belonging  to 
the  British  Fauna,  R.  Jago  and  R.  trifurtatm.  Dr.  Jwbn- 
ston,  of  Berwick,  was  the  first  to  suspect  they  muht  be  the 
same  fiah ;  and  Mr.  Yarrell,  after  comparing  Dr.  Johnaton'i 
apednwis  with  descriptions  by  Mr.  Couch,  of  Cornwall, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  species  mentioned  by 
Pennant  are  one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  rare  fish ;  but  Mr. 
Thompeon  reorards  a  specimen  as  taken  in  Ireland,  and  Dr. 
Patnell  describoi  it  in  his  '  History  of  the  Fishea  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.' 

RAOUL-ROCHETTE,  D£SIR£,  an  eminent  French 
ardiiBologiat,  waa  bom  at  St.  Amand  in  the  department  of 
Cher,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1789.  Edacated  at  Boarges,  he 
was  called  to  Paria  when  little  more  than  twenty- two,  to  fill 
the  chair  of  hiitoiy  in  the  Lyceum ;  and  in  1815  be  auwlied 
the  place  of  Gniaot  as  leetnm  on  Modem  History  u  the 
Univerrity  t/l  Paris.  In  161C  apowredthe  workwhich  fint 
tained  him  a  mwe  than  local  celebrify,  *  Histmre  Critique  de 
r^tablissemeut  des  Colonies  Grecques,*  4  vols.  8vo.  The 
following  year  he  was  made  member  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *  Jouroal  des  Sa- 
fana  y  and  in  1618  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  medals, 
&C.,  in  the  Rt^al  Library.  His  attention  having  been  directed 
to  modem  Swise  tiistoiy  he,  during  the  following  years^  made 
several  exploratory  joameys  in  Switseiland,  of  which  he 

Sublished  ample  particnlan  under  the  tide  of  '  Lettres  surla 
aisae  Icrites  in  1819-21 '  3  vols.  8vo,  Paria,  1823-26,  and 
'Voyage  Pittoreaque  dans  la  Vall^  de  Chamouni  et  aatour 
da  Mont  ffianc,'  4to,  1826.  His  *  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Helv£tiqae  de  1797  &  1803,'  upeared  in  1823.  But  whilst 
thna  engaged  on  topography  and  modem  history,  he  wu  atiU 
£lw«iUy  iffoseeuting  we  ato^  of  dassical  antiquity,  to 
iriuch  he  thenoefOrwaTd  devoted  htmaelf,  making  vuloai 
journeys  to  Greece  and  Sicily,  Italy,  Gennaay,  Holland,  &c.,;'n 
order  to  Cimiliarise  himself  with  partiedar  localities  and  to  ix- 
amine  the  treasures  collected  in  musenini.  In  1822  appowed 
his  *  Antiquity  Grecqoes  du  Bosphore  Cimmdien.*  nt  had 
already  come  to  be  looked  upoa  as  the  legitimate  succMsor  of 
Qnatrem^  de  Qoincy,  before  the  delivery  of  his  lecurea  in 
1826  on  his  appointment  aa  profeesor  of  archaeolo^,  which 
considerably  added  to  his  celebrity.  These  lectvss  vrere 
pabliahed  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  '  Cours  d'jych^Iogie,' 
and  again  in  1836. 

From  this  time  M.  Raoul-Rochette  was  on'  of  the  moat 
aetivs  and  moat  widely  known  of  the  writers  on 

andent  ut,  oommnnioatii^  nnmerone  papertto  the  Memoin 
of  the  Academic,  as  well  as  to  the  vnmals  of  oUier 
leiined  sodetiee,  and  frequently  appeariup  oofore  the  public 
in  distinct  works.  In  1S28  he  pnblishd  *Monamens  ih- 
tiita  d'Antiqnit^  figute  Onoqnsi,  Etrvqwii  oHEIoaair  ■ 
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STolji.fd.  His'Peiiitares  Antiques  in^itea*  appM»d  in 
1836.  In  1639  he  wu  appointed  perpetnal  secietArr  to  tbe 
Aead^mie  dei  Be&ox  Arti,  the  post  pceviowlj  held  hy  Qaa- 
trsm^  ds  Quiccy  ;  and,  like  hit  ^redecesaor,  he  composed  a 
large  namber  of  official  ^oges  and  mom^.  In  1B40  appeared 
hia  '  M^moiresdeNnmismatiqne  et  d*Anti(jait^,*  4to ;  in  the 
same  year '  Lettres  Arch^logiqaes  snr  la  Peintare  des  Grecs 
and  in  1846, '  Chtnx  de  Peintores  de  PompeL'  His  last  work 
of  importance — one  which  he  describes  in  the  introduction 
as  having  for  its  object  "  to  direct  the  iDvestigations  of  the 
fflythographists  and  antiqnariea  of  the  present  day  to  the  only 
coarse  which,  I  baliere,  willproTe  foutfal  In  new  discoTeriea 
— the  relationship  betweoi  weeca  and  Ana**-^as  entitled 
'H6noirea  d'Arch^logie  com{«r^,  Adatiqae,  GfeG(nie|  et 
Etnuoae,'  but  only  one  part  was  published  (in  1848),  and 
that,  Uioagh  a  bulky  4to  Totnme  of  404  pages,  is  wholly 
occupied  with  the  *  Premier  M^moiie  ear  THercnle  Asqnien 
et  Phenecieu  consid^r^  dans  ses  RappOTts  av^  I'Hercule 
Qrec.'  Kxcept  some  coutrovernal  letters  directed  to  M.  Car- 
not,  referring  to  some  chaises  brought  against  him  in  respect 
of  his  ofiicial  conduct,  he  £>ea  not  appear  to  have  issued  sub- 
seqoently  any  separate  publications.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
July  18JS4.  An  Engliui  translation  of  his  *  Lectures  on 
Ancient  Art,'  by  H,  M.  Westropp,  was  published  in  1864 

RASSOVA,  a  small  town  in  Bnlgaria,  situated  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
make*  its  great  bend  to  the  Borthmrd,  about  30  miles  E.N.E. 
fr<MU  Silistria.  It  is  of  importance  from  Us  posittim  at 
the  wertara  md  of  the  line  of  earth-worka  .eallad  IMan'i 
Wall,  which  extends  across  the  iathmna  of  the  Dolvacucha 
from  near  Hassova  to  Kustenje,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Bassova 
is  slightly  fortified ;  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  hj  the 
finsflians  in  their  invasion  of  Bnlgaria  in  1864* 

RATHDRUM.  [Wicatow.]^ 

RAUCH,  CHRISTIAN,  an  eminent  German  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  Arolsen  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  2nd 
of  January  1777.  He  early  abowed  an  aptness  for  art,  and 
received  instructions  in  it  from  the  sculptor  Professor  Rnhl 
of  Carael.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  went  to  Berlin,  having 
been  presented  to  an  office  in  the  coart  of  the  Queen  of 
Pmsiia ;  but  his  spare  hours  were  all  devoted  to  art.  He 
here  seenred  the  friendship  of  Count  Sandrecky  with  whom 
he  set  ont  in  1804  on  a  tour  through  a  part  <tf  France  to 
QoMa,  and  thence  to  Rome.  There  with  um  advice  and  aid 
of  William  von  Humboldt,  thm  Pnisrian  minister  in  that 
city,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  while 
ha  availed  himself  of  the  friendly  instnurtion  of  the  chief 
living  sculptors,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  After  a  due 
probaUim  he  produced  several  original  works,  among  others, 
hassi-riliavi  of  'Hippolitus  and  Phiedra;*  a  'Man  and 
Venus  wounded  by  Diomedes ; '  a  *  Child  prajring/  &c.  But 
he  began  still  more  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  line  to 
which  he  has  continued  to  owe  his  chief  celebrity,  that  of 
portraiture  ;  besides  abundant  private  patronage,  he  received 
from  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  commissions  to  execute  a  colossd 
bust  of  the  Rmg  of  Prnsiia,  and  a  life  size  bust  of  the  queen ; 
and  from  the  King  of  Bavaria, »  boat  of  Rafael  Mengs.  In 
1811  ha  waa  recalled  to  Berlin,  to  exeenta  a  monumental 
itatoa  of  the  Queen  Loniae.  His  design  was  i^pxovad,  and 
his  health  having  failed,  he  was  nennitted  to  proceed  to 
Canara  to  complete  the  work,  whidi  he  did  in  1613,  in  a 
stvle  that  seenred  his  reputation.  He  then  went  on  to  Rome, 
whera  he  remained  till  18S2,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  be  afterwards  resided.  During  his  second  residence  in 
Rome,  Ranch  was  chiefly  engaged  on  busts  and  statues ;  he 
uecuted  for  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  besides  a  marble  statue  of 
tie  king  himself,  monumental  statues  of  Generals  Bnlow  and 
SijumborsL  By  1824  he  hsd  executed  with  his  own  hand 
sevmty  marble  busts,  twenty  of  them  being  of  colossal  size. 
■Amoig  the  more  important  of  his  later  works  may  be  men- 
tioneatwo  ooloasal  bronsa  statues  of  Field-Marshal  BlQcher ; 
the  &n\  npieseotisg  the  hero  in  vehement  action,  vras  erected 
with  gnat  solemnity  at  Breslan,  July  9, 1827 ;  the  aecond, 
designed  ifler  Bltteher's  death,  for  tha  King  of  Pnuia,  xa- 
preeenu  tb  vatenui  in  lapoae. 

Another  tf  his  principal  works  is  a  seated  bronxe  itatue  of 
Maximilian  tf  Bavaria,  erected  in  183fi  in  Munich.  The 
'  Victories  *£ok  the  Walhalla,  near  Ratisbon,  are  also  fr^m 
hiaeluati.  Avell^known  statue  of  Gothe,  modelled  from 
tha  li&  ia  the  iiMt  perfect  representation  of  the  great  poet 
ofBi)4«niGennur.  Butnes  in  marble  or  bronae  of  Schiller, 
SoUaMOHAn^  otben  of  his  chief  contamporaries,  and 
ubert  iOrer,  wd  other  famona  Germans  of  an 


older  time,  lerve  to  show  the  high  estimstioi  ia  aluA  b 
works  are  held  by  his  countrymen ;  whits  bmaeiuuaif 
two  or  three  of  tbie  old  Polish  kings,  whidk  he  eueotci  h 
Count  Ra(»ynski,  to  be  placed  ia  Poscn  Csthednl,  ud  tb» 
relief  erected  at  Dublin  in  memory  of  Mia  Cooper,  (b> 
that  hia  ability  was  appreciated  beyond  Gmnsoy,  Hudir 
work,  however,  ia  the  grand  monument  of  rredend  ik 
Great  of  Prussia,  erected  in  the  finest  psrt  of  BctUa.  lb 
woi^  in  the  design  of  which  Ranch  was  anited  bj  Fb> 
fesBor  Schinkel,  the  architect,  and  which  called  into  usu 
1^1  the  resonreea  of  the  two  arUsts,  waa  eonuneaeid  is  \A 
Tha  geneml  model  waa  eompletad  in  1839i  tkt  mm 
model  of  tha  king  waa  not  however  ready  till  1842,  udts 
atatoa  waa  caat  in  1846.  Fonrmi»«7eanVBni«jtct(i£: 
the  execntion  of  the  bas-relieb,  and  tha  statoas  of  nitr 
commanders,  ministers,  judges,  literary  men,  &&,  sod 
of  the  Virtues  and  the  like,  which  wtxe  to  be  placed  uc 
the  baae.  Meanwhile  the  granite  basement  ms  bcia|Eft 
stmeted,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1861  tbs  whole  t* 
finished.  It  was  inaugurated  vrith  the  greatest  poap  in  lb 
16S1>  Of  this— perhi^)a  the  most  daborate  moaaa 
work  of  recent  years— a  small  model  may  be  Nu  tt  iii 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  as  well  as  casta  of  the  c^m 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king  which  crowns  the  sMuaac 
of  the  busi-rilievi  which  represent  the  chief  tiaancunt 
hia  life,  and  of  aoma  of  the  detached  statues.  Xlu  wtii 
asort^  Gompnmiise  between  the sevHit^ of  dssaesJ a 
freedom  of  romantic  art,  and  will  not  in  its  deiub  ityla 
test  itf  zigorona  criticism;  but,  easting  aside  aunntsciiiidc 
it  moat  be  held  to  be  ana  of  the  very  finest  as  wdlass 
imposing  of  recent  commemorative  works.  And  m  mik 
that,  even  without  this  his  master-work.  Ranch  whUc 
qnestitmably  stand  in  the  highest  class  of  moden  piiv 
and  monumental  sculptors,  though  far  from  nnkingus: 
the  first  in  ideal  sculpture.   Ranch  died  Dee.  3, 1S&7. 

RAUPACH,  ERNST  BENJAMIN  SALOMON,  mi 
the  most  prolific  of  modem  German  dramatists,  mibm 
tbe  Tillage  of  Stranpitz,  near  Ijegnitx,  in  Sileua, oalixii 
1784.   He  received  his  early  education  at  the  gymuiust 
Liegnita,  and  in  1801  proceeded  to  Halle  to  study  ^«wV 
He  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  for  ten  yesn  bs  on^ 
pied  himself  diligently  as  a  teacher,  and  after  a  rmim. 
m  that  ei^iacit|r  at  St  Petersburg  for  a  yesr  and  t  iti* 
was  appointed  professor  (rf  philosophy  in  tbe  Uoiitf^ 
there,  ■  to  which  in  IBIS  waa  added  tha  prdiMonk;  ■ 
German  literature.   In  1828  he  quitted  Rusris,  and  tea 
received  somewhat  later  the  solicited  discharge  froa  hit 
fsssional  duties,  be  travelled  for  a  time  uont  GenuT 
visited  Italy,  and  at  length  returned  and  settled  st  M 
The  result  of  his  journey  to  Italy  appearsd  is  1^- 
'  Hinewentel's  Briefe  aus  Italian.'   flis  dramatic  y^'J- 
tions  had  already  been  numerous,  ranging  from  1610  d(>n 
wards,  though  many  did  -not  appear  in  print  till  losgi-'v 
they  had  been  written.   In  1637-38  he  published  hii»^ 
of  historical  plays  in  illustration  of  eventa  conoecud 
the  Hohenstanfen  dynasty  of  emperors  of  Gennsny, 
f<nmed  eight  volnmes.   His  dramatic  works  woe 
in  a  collected  form  in  two  divisions,  *  Dramstieebo  "I" 
koniaeher  Gattung  *  (<  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Cnaie  Sp«a» ' 
in  3  Tola.,  1836-34 :  and  <  Dramatisohe  Werke  snour^ 
tung '  C  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Serious  Species    is  16 
1830-44.  These  works  display  considerable  inventivep^ 
a  great  command  over  his  matetials,  a  thotoegh  iaovwr 
of  stage  rsaoorees,  a  B«ise  of  fltneai,  with  a  ash? 
duction  of  interesting  aituationa.   In  his  serioBi  dnatf  * 
often  reaches  to  the  expression  of  deep  passion,  sii<li'** 
comedies  and  farces,  a  rich  vein  of  verbai  wit.  Hii 
style  is  harmonious  and  natural,  and  he  has  conwqK''-? 
been  a  favourite  with  the  public   His  defeoU 
of  poetic  consistency,  a  weaknesn  of  characwrisiU*'^ 
occasionally  a  lapse  from  pure  morality,  as  inhii  ''"'^ 
der  Teufel,*  and  one  or  two  others.   His  series  af 
plays  on  the  Hohenstanfen,  by  provoking  a  eompsiiiH^ 
those  of  Shakq>«a,  appear  the  most  defective  in  aaaff 
meriL  but  they  oontam  anna  fine  passsges.  He  sw 
lished  two  coUeetions  of  tales,  one  in  1880,another  m  it^ 
but  tiiey  possess  little  merit,  and  kttneted  but  i)'"*  "If 
Uon.    In  184S  he  was  created  a  pn^-cooaoU^'*^ 
previously  been  made  a  connciUw.   He  dlediBJltf^i"'" 

RAY.  [Raudm,S.SA 

RAZOR-BILL.  [Aox.]  , 
RECEPTACLE,  in  Botany,  is  that  part  of  the  i^r^^ 
which  any  of  the  other  fls|aiu,.t9st  It  napatN"  " 
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tenwdn  of  th*  tUm  and  brtsebM  in  tMr  cSungtd  eoo- 
dition.  It  assumes  a  Tariat^  of  lonns,  and  enton  vmf 
vnrioDilf  into  the  forma  of  flowors  ud  fnits.  [CiLannDtDM ; 

fmwjtss,  S.  S ;  Fbdit,  S.] 
RED-BREAST.   [Ertthaca,  jSl't.] 
BED-EYE.  [Lkhoibous/I 

RED-SANDSTONE,  llie  tenn  Red-Sandstone  is  more 
especially  applied  to  two  formations,  tfae  Old  Red-Sand- 
itiHie  [Out  Msft'SAinietoint,  S,  2],  and  tba  New  Red-Sand- 
tteat  Koek  s.  The  latter  are  also  sometimes  called  Salifenms. 
OB  aeeoBBtof  thenlttlM7eontiiii,aiiidtlw]F»t  alMoaUM 

"It  is  in  Cbeahin  and  the  ■oathern  mrt  of  Lueaihira, 
ud  Am  Bwthern  part  of  Sbropahlre,  wliieh  together  fnrm 
in  extensive  aad  rich  plain,  watered  hj  the  Dee,  the  Hersm^, 
ud  the  WeaTer,  that  the  uppermost  iMds  of  the  Now  Red- 
SudtttHie  are  chiefly  developed;  and  br  ■  minote  exa- 
itiiutiini  of  these  beds,  and  those  of  Warwickshire,  the 
nlifonms  marls  have  been  identified  with  the  appeimost 
■  rata  of  the  foreign  Triassie  System.  Throoghoot  this 
uhgB  the  beds  are  nearly  horisontal,  the  dip  rarely  exceed- 
tag  ten  or  twelve  degrees,  and  being  constantly  towards  the 
wt,  or  a  few  degrees  north  or  sonth  of  that  pdnt.  Th^ 
are,liowevar,  affected  by  some  important  UnlU.  The  whole 
diitrict  abonnds  with  sui*sarings,  which  are  more  especially 
jdnt^  in  Cheihin ;  and  in  that  eouty  also  there  ocear 
fftensfn  smmbs  of  nek-ealt  in  a  solid  state,  their  total 
thickness  amoontiqg  to  not  less  than  six^  fset.  llieee 
illeniate  with  beds  of  gypmm ;  with  nnmerons  bands  of  in- 
darated  clay  of  a  bine,  red,  or  brown  colour ;  and  with  sand- 
itones,  freqnently  marly,  and  of  a  red  ooloor. 

"  The  red-marl  district,  with  brine  springs,  is  conUnned 
■osthward  into  Worcestershire,  and  northward  into  the 
valley  of  the  Iden,  and  the  same  part  of  the  formation  ex- 
tends also  eastwaids,  oecnpying  for  the  most  part  the  plains 
throDgh  which  the  HnmMr  and  its  tribntanes  make  their 
my  to  the  Oerroan  Ocean.  In  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire similar  sandstones  recar,  and  lie  tmeonfoimably,  over^ 
lipping  the  inclined  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  or  abatting 
ojaiast  Ibem,  bnt  uniformly  composed  of  the  same  materials, 
nntark^e  throaghovt  lor'  the  oahneeons  eolonr  pervading 
them.  Batwven  Kdmooih  and  Saaton,  in  Devonshire,  the 
nd  marls  contsin  gypsam  in  abundance ;  and  near  Teign- 
BMtQlh  the  elifl^  whwh  are  of  oonsiderable  h^ght,  consist  of 
altemationa  of  u^^Uaceotw  beds  of  sandstone  and  eon- 
jlomerata. 

The  beds  which  are  lowest  in  position  of  the  appor  n«w 
red-sandtitone  are  chiefly  fonnd  in  the  middle  of  England, 
ind  consist  of  thick  masses  of  whitish  soft  sandstone.  In 
nme  places  (as  in  Staffordshire)  these  are  snnnonnted  by 
oo^lomerates,  composed  of  roanded  pebbles  of  quartz  rook, 
od  other  fraaments,  chiefly  of  Silnrian  rocks  and  old  red- 
andstone.  The  total  thickness  of  this  part  of  the  formation 
I  connderablef  bnt  has  not  been  accurately  calcolated.  It 
t  only  to  be  distingnished  from  the  overlying  aalifenras 
isrls  by  HiniiU  differences  of  mineral  chsracter."  (Anstod.) 

Viewed  on  the  great  scale,  the  New  Red-Ssndstone 
rstem  of  rocks  is  ons  of  the  most  varied  and  interasting  we 
«  acqoainled  with.  There  are  peculiarities  In  italinMstones, 
ndstones,  nnd  days,  as  well  as  in  its  gypseons  and  salt 
iposits  ;  the  occurrence  and  nature  of  its  organic  oootenta, 
id  tfae  relation  which  it  bears  altogether  to  earUer  and  later 
u^es  of  rocks,  are  worthy  of  earefol  study. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  found  perhaps  as  freqnently,  and 
ider  almost  as  many  curious  circnmstsnees  In  the  stratified 
cits,  as  carbonate  of  lime,  in  mealy  aggregations,  acicnlsr 
isms,  broadly  foliated  crystals  (selenite),  fibroos  masses 
d  beds,  and  xnarmoroid  or  alaustrine  rocks.  It  lies  in 
ata  of  almost  every  age,  and  is  not  absent  from  dilnvial, 
Bvial,  and  re<»nt  depcmts.  The  mode  of  its  occurrenee 
in  a  considerable  d^ree  eharsetoristio  of  each  particular 
nend  type.  While  long  prismatic  crystals  appear  in 
ritiea  of  shells  and  in  recent  excavations  (as  in  the  gallery 

PeUing  Colliery,  Newcastle),  the  solitary  broad  flaky 
stala  of  selenite  abound  in  bine-clays  of  the  tertiary  and 
ondary  series  <wMdi  receive  their  eolonr  from  protoxide 
iron),  and  the  fibrous  gypsum  marks,  spots,  and  irregular 
•9  io  the  red-clays  (coloured  by  peroxide)  of  the  Baliferons 
Item,  the  fibres  being  (in  agreement  with  a  general  law  of 
ictnres)  arranged  so  as  to  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  broader 
i&ces  which  bonnd  the  mass.  The  marmoroid  textore  is 
»t  commonly  found  in  real  however  irregular  beds,  as  at 
ntoartre,  &ad  in  some  points  near  Fairboro  in  Yorki-bire, 


on  the  lias  of  tiw  York  and  North-Midland  xaUway.  At 
these  i^aeea  fibrons,  marmoroid,  and  flaky  sulphate  of  lime 
ma^  be  obtained  in  association. 

Prom  what  is  known  to  take  ^lace  at  the  present  day,  and 
from  appearances  in  the  distnbution  of  the  gypsum  and 
selenite  in  masses  of  clay  and  cavities  of  shells,  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  these  ciyatallised 
masses  owe  their  origin  to  the  processes  of  segregation  since 
tbedepomtion  of  the  earthy  masse*  in  which  they  appear.  In 
no  other  my  ia  it  at  all  conceivable,  or  even  potaible,  that  the 
irr^inlar  masses  of  gypsum  which  appear  in  rad-marl  at  Ax- 
noDth,  Anst  Passage,  and  the  Trent^  mooth  could  be  formed. 
The  marls  in  which  thev  here  lie  w«edn»esited  as  fine  rand, 
and  if  we  suppose  merely  a  alow  extrieataon  ti  the  liquid,  so 
that  ita  contained  salts  might  remain,  the  arFsnBenent  of 
these  salts  in  each  irrecular  maases  dating  ciystaUisaUon 
presents  no  puticniar  difficulty. 

Salt  ahows  itself  in  the  Cheshite  mines  as  either  granular, 
broadly  laminated,  or  flbrona ;  in  great  beds  or  minutely 
mixed  with  maris,  nearly  aa  gypsum  is,  and  probably  in 
regard  to  its  orisin,  similar  suppositions  vrill  apply,  the  solid 
beds  (of  limited  extent,  however,  and  irregular  area)  being 
due  to  a  great  evaporation  of  liquid  over  the  previously 
deposited  mads.  That  such  water,  in  the  case  of  rock-ndt 
Mnarally,  was  dmved  from  the  sea^  is  almost  certain,  from 
us  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromme  in  the  brine  springs 
connected  with  tiiem.  (Danbeny's  Memoir  In  *  FhiL  Traos.*) 
Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  area  in  which  the  salt  was 
found  was,  at  the  time  of  ita  f(»rmation,  or  for  some  time  pre- 
viously or  subsequently,  connected  with  the  sea.  Lagoons 
may  have  been  the  theatre  of  the  evaporation  supposed,  and 
earthy  aadiments.  sach  as  occur  in  Cheshire  and  Poland,  may 
have  been  drifted  in  by  fresh-waters  or  the  sea,  according  to 
drcumstancea,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  repetition 
of  the  processes,  sneh  as  might  produce  the  two  great  beds  of 
rock-salt  in  Cheahire.  It  ia  not  known  that  oigaDic  remuns 
of  any  kind  accompany  the  salt  of  Cheshire,  bnt  this  is  almost 
tme  of  the  whole  range  of  the  red-marls,  in  which  these 
deposits  Iw. 

We  find,  then,  associated  together,  abundance  of  red-oxide 
of  iron,  aut,  and  gypsam,  bat  few  or  no  organic  temalns. 
The  prevalence  M  rea-oxide  of  iron  in  any  of  the  stnta  is 
accompanied  by  a  paucity  or  total  absence  of  oiganic  remains. 
In  tfae  new  red-sandstone  these  red  strata  extend  through 
seversl  hundred  feet  of  thickness,  and  it  Is  found  in  genenl 
terms,  that  the  tyws  of  organic  life  above  and  below  are 
widely  different  Similarly  the  thick  aeries  of  old  red- 
sandstone  contains  few  organic  fosHtls,  and  separates  two 
distinct  groups  of  these  productions.  Some  great  physical 
changes  then  most  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  previous  to 
and  during  the  saliferona  period,  and  to  have  influenced  both 
chemical  and  vital  phenomena. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  Prodrome  d'ane  Histoire  dea 
V^taux  f  ossiles,*  1889),  viewing  the  series  of  fossil  plants, 
gives  four  great  periods  of  ancient  vegetation : — The  first 
extending  from  tlw  earliest  stnta  to  the  new  red-sandstone 
stnta ;  the  ssemid  inelnding  these  stnta ;  the  third  including 
the  oolites  and  dialk ;  the  fourth  the  tertiary  itnta.  (H 
these  the  flora  of  the  second  period  (chiefly  terrestrial)  is 
very  limited,  and  may  be  looked  apon  as  a  transition  ^oup 
of  plants  eonnecting  the  eariier  and  later  periods.  Similarly 
the  series  of  marine  JnverUbrata  which  he  in  the  new  red- 
sandatone  have  charactera  intermediate  between  the  early 
(palnozoic)  and  later  races  of  pre-adamitic  life. 

Although  the  fossils  of  this  rock  are  bat  few,  they  are 
highly  interesting.  It  is  amongst  these  rocks  that  we  And 
the  first  traces  of  an  air-breathing  animal.  This  creatare, 
which  was  at  first  called  Chirofkeum,  is  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Lafyrimkodtm*  It  belongs  to  the  amphibions 
tribe  of  Be[^tiles.  Footmarks  of  an  extinct  reptile  nave  also 
been  fonnd  ia  the  TSd-saadatone  of  America,  and  described 
by  Dr.  Lea. 

The  sqnivalents  of  the  Briti>h  beds  of  new  red-sandstone 
on  the  eontioent  of  Europe  are — the  Kauper  Marin,  or  Marres 
iris^,  the  MuBchelkalk,  and  Uia  Banter  Sondsteui,  or  Oris 
Bigarre,  of  Oennany  and  France. 

REDPOLE.  [LiNMST.] 

RED3CH1D  PASHA,  or,  Mvstapba  Rshcbio  Pasba,  was 
the  son  of  parents  in  rather  affluent  circumstances,  and  was 
bora  at  Constantinople  in  1608.  When  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  his  brother-in-law,  Ali  PsRha,  attached  him  to  his 
person,  and  employed  him  in  the  Morea  and  Bronssa  dnrin? 

his  Rovernment  of  those  two  provincea.   In  1886, 
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iBsonectioQ  broke  out  in  tbe  Morea,  Redschid  aerved  in  the 
campaigD  under  his  patron.  After  the  death  of  AU  Pasha  he 
transferred  his  senrices  to  Selim  Pasha,  who  made  him  bii 
priv^  lecrflta^  in  1889.  He  now  began  hii  preparation 
we  the  bkber  offices  of  state  «  Hiies  of  itan^  missions. 
In  1831  £e  wai  lent  as  enToy  to  Mehmut  All,  viceroy  of 
Egjrpt ;  Mid  hMviag  taken  an  active  ^art  in  neoociiUting  the 
treaty  of  Kntahia  m  1833,  he  was  in  the  folloviiw  year 
raiMdto  the  dignity  of  Fmu.  In  the  eooiBe  of  1834  he  was 
sent  on  amisnon  tothecoarts  of  London  and  Paria.  Nearly 
two  years  were  thos  occnpiedj  and  the  relations  he  formed 
with  the  leadinzstatesmea,  diplomatiata,  and  party  leaders 
in  England  and  France,  became  the  basis  of  the  ctedit  and 
iofluence  be  obtained  on  his  retom  to  his  native  coantir. 
The  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Eefinin  had  recently 
been  carried  in  En^and,  and  the  sabject  was  still  fresh  in 
men's  minds.  Redscbid  Pasha  was  particolarly  impressed 
with  this  great  change,  effected  as  it  had  been  withont  leconrse 
to  violence.  When  he  was  ncaUed  to  his  own  conrtj  the  fol- 
lowing jmit  to  fill  an  important  office  in  the  admimstration 
c{  Fattier  Pkdia,  his  mind  was  ooenpied  with  the  aDbjeet. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  found  himaeu  ex- 
posed to  imminent  danger  by  the  death  of  the  pnnw  minister, 
who  h^  been  overthrown  br  an  intrigue  within  the  palace, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan's  orders.  Bot  the 
behayioor  of  Redscbid  Pasha  was  so  eircami^>ect  as  to  baffle 
the  dsngns  of  his  cnonies ;  whilst  the  credit  ha  bad  obtaioed 
from  his  diplomatic  miisiona  was  so  high  that  he  was  created 
Grand  Vizir  in  1837.  He  did  not  however  hold  this  poaitkm 
long,  being  sent  into  a  sort  of  honourable  exile  to  Pans. 

When  the  report  of  the  death  of  Mahmnd  II.  reached 
Paris,  ha  hastened  to  retnm  to  Constantinople,  bat  not  before 
he  haid  raised  up  a  bolwark  to  defend  the  throne  of  the  new 
saltan  agunst  the  ambition  of  Mehamet  Ali,  by  concluding 
the  Qnadmiile  Alliance.  Abda-l-Medjid  be  was  made 
Forsian  Minister,  and  to  the  practical  knowledge  and  states 
manship  which  he  had  B«inued  in  his  Entopean  miisionc, 
are  attnbnted  the  systematic  reftmns  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  '  tanrimst '  have  distingoished  the  reign  of  the  present 
saltan.  Indeed,  it  is  ganerally  balieved  that  from  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  monarch  in  1830  until  the  end  of  1857,  a 
period  of  nearly  nineteen  yean,  Redscbid  Pasha  steadily  par- 
sued  his  object  of  introdacing  political  reforms  into  Turkey, 
and  that  to  him  is  nuinty  dae  the  many  gi^t — however 
imperfect— social  and  religions  as  well  as  political  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected  in  that  conntrr.  Bat 
it  was  amidst  much  hostility  and  discontent  that  Redscbid 
Pasha  prosecated  his  system  of  reform.  During  the  late 
war  with  Russia  he  was  called  to  direct  the  government, 
which  Uiron^  that  difficult  period  he  acoompUshed  with 
ngnal  ability.  Though  afterwards  for  a  time  displaced,  be 
a^n  became  the  actual  head  of  the  Turkish  government, 
and  the  high  respect  in  which  ho  was  Iwld  European 
itatMmen  gave  him  a  strong  hold  on  power.  In  private  life 
lie  likewise,  by  example  as  well  as  otherwise,  soagbt  to 
modify  the  objectionable  habits  of  his  countrymen  :  be  had 
but  one  wife ;  and  he  was  said  lo  be  free  from  the  corrupt 
practices  commonlv  attributed  to  the  hightt  officials  of  Turkey. 
Be  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1868. 

REED.  [PRRAoiimtB.} 

REFORMATORIES.  The  establishment  of  new  and  the 
extension  of  existing  Reformatory  Schools  have  been  provided 
for  by  the  ^atnte  SU  dt  SI  Vict.  c.  6S  ;  the  previous  statute 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  88  having  only  provided  for  young  criminals 
bong  Hot  to  the  schools  whiui  had  theretofore  lieen  esta- 
bUsbd  by  voluntary  contributions.  [Juvbhilb  OrfSMDaas, 
S.  2.   pAKRifT  AHD  Child,  S.  2,1 

REQULUS.  [CocaATaica.1 

REOULUS,  a  genus  of  Birds  belonging  to  Uie  fomily 
Aflviadce.  Tha  genus  is  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Yarrell:— 
Beak  slender,  stnight,  the  edges  dilated  at  the  base,eom- 
pressed  towards  the  point ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  partly 
covered  by  small  feathen  Erected  forwards.  Wings  of  mo- 
derate length  ;  the  fint  qnill-fealher  very  short ;  the  second 
shorter  than  the  third  ;  the  foarth  or  fifth  the  longest  in  the 
wit^.  Legs  rather  slender  ;  feet  with  three  toes  before,  one 
behind  ;  the  outer  toe  jinned  at  its  base  to  the  middle  toe ; 
claws  cnrred  and  sharp.  Thore  are  three  British  species  of 
tluafraas. 

t  criMatiu,  Uw  Qoldon-Creatad  Begulos,  Golden-Created 
^%««rXin|^ 
'?iri«Sptfn^  tho  Fire-Ctetted  Regalua,  Fin-^^nated 


S.  modethu,  the  Dalmatian  BagolM.  TUsiiSTajm 

spedes. 

There  are  three  other  species  natives  of  North  Amnu. 
T  REIN-DEER-MOSS.  tCLaDomA,  &  L] 

RELAPSING  FEVSK.  [Panio^  Paaonn  or  UU 
Dwatea  of),  S.  S.] 

BEMBUS.  [Liciirus.] 

REMORA.   [EfliniiNs,  &  S.1 

RENDEL,  JAMES  MEADOWS,  a  ova  engineer  tfptt 
eminence,  was  bom  in  1799,  at  a  village  oa  tb«  btrdmil 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire.  His  yandfathar,  Mr.  Unim, 
was  a  well-known  architect,  and  his  fotlwr,  1^  vu  i  am 
surveyor  and  former,  was  a  man  of  ability,  ezeellent  cmbk 
sense,  and  determination  of  cbaiaeter,  qualities  whid  it 
Bcended  to  the  son,  whilst  to  his  mothar,  who  wmsvdbb 
of  considerable  acquirements,  he  owod  the  radifflaUtof  b 
early  edacation.  After  bang  practically  instnctad  ii^ 
exeentiver  part  of  bis  profession,  he  went  to  Lmiia  wi 
obtained  an  engagement  under  iSx,  TolAwd  [TauotD,  Tsawj 
by  whom  he  was  empl<qr*d  on  tin  anrnr  and  e^oisak 
for  the  proposed  SaqieiuiOB  bridge  orar  ua  Massy  it  l» 
com,  and  subaeqiiaitiy  oa  the  lotvoy  and  euartisetia  i 
roads  in  the  norui  of  Devon,  wheratbe  diBcoltieskiliii 
contend  with  contributed  much  to  ereato  that  self-nliiaKfe 
usefol  to  him  in  his  subeeqnmt  career.  In  188S,  k  U 
occanon  to  m>ly ,  on  a  nrofinrional  subject,  to  tin  1^  (Mi 
first)  Earl  of  Morley,  wno,  diseovering  the  latsat  taksli^ 
the  young  engineer,  uen  scarcely  twenty-three  yein  of  ip 
shortly  afterwards  confided  to  him,  with  the  ^>|imBl  of  li. 
Telfoin,  the  constmctionof  a  cast-ircm  bridge  aenvtlielv. 
an  arm  of  the  sea  within  the  bazboor  ^  Plyamtli,  m 
which  his  lordship  was  proprietor  of  an  Mictent  fietiT.  !r 
which  it  was  desirable  to  substitute  a  bridge,  the  soatk  bail 
of  the  Lary  at  Salttam  htmg  his  property.  Iliii  \ale, 
consisting  of  five  elliptical  arches,  was.  with  tha  emsti: 
of  that  m  Sonthwatk,  tin  laigest  castpiron  stractsntl 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  Mr;  Rendel  was  ngaged  in  itiM- 
stmetion  from  1824  to  1887.  For  his  aoeoaat  of  tUiwit 
the  Telford  medal  of  the  Institntion  of  Civil  Eogiiieain 
awarded  to  him.  About  this  period  he  dsiigaad  sad  execiik 
the  Boucombe  bridge,  where  bydraolie  power  waifoitkeki 
time  applied  to  the  machinery  for  wwking  swing  loi^ 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Laiy  bridga^  Mr.  Boil* 
settled  in  Plymouth,  and  there  exercised  bis  profesuM 
great  activity,  being  engaged  in  sarveying  and  nportingipa 
nearly  all  the  harbours  in  the  south-west  of  Englasd,!^ 
executing  the  works  at  a  great  number  of  plseei,  seqiiBz 
that  mastery  over  hydraulic  eogineering  on  which  liii  ^ 
vrill  chiefly  rest.  In  1831  he  introduced  a  new  tpimi 
crossing  livers  by  means  of  floating  bridges  woiked  vj  itai- 
power ;  they  were  applied  at  Baltesh  and  at  ToipoiBl  oo  ik 
rivw  Tamar,  and  snneqnentiy  at  SonthamptMi  an!  ^ 
mouth ;  bat  the  rapid  progress  of  the  railwajr  Mjtuaf^ 
vented  the  farther  development  of  this  nscfol  iaventio(i.i« 
which  the  Telford  medal  was  awarded.  Deuriptiou  of  Ik 
structure  of  these  bridges,  as  well  as  of  that  over  tba  W 
were  published  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  InititiitidD  & 
Civil  Engineers.'  Particolai*  of  the  constraction  d  ^ 
latter  were  also  communicated  by  Mr.  Rendel,  in  ISSSiUttt 
Plymouth  Institntion,  of  which  ae  was  a  member,  sad  p 
liuied  in  the  following  year  in  the  only  volsns  tbt  w 
hitherto  appeared  of  its  *  Transactions.* 

Tha  repairs  of  the  Montrose  suspension  bridge,  sRer  ib  » 
were  confided  to  him,  and  he  there  introduced  the  v/>>»^ 
imparting  that  riddil^  to  the  platfbnn  of  the  roadway  «bi*' 
now  adnuttwl  to^  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  ilnAa 

In  1838  Mr.  Rendel  removed  to  London,  where  be 
■oon  consulted  upon  many  important  works,snd  wu 
in  the  chief  parliamentary  contests  of  that  remaiksble  p*^ 
in  the  history  of  engineering.   About  this  tiraa  b<  tJesp" 
the  pier  at  MiUbay,  where  he  introduced  the  V*™.  "J"! 
strnction  since  em{Aoyed  with  so  much  success  at  tbs  ov*^ 
of  Holyhead  and  Portland.   Eogaeemeots  ponred  id  >^ 
upon  him,  and  his  career  was  for  the  next  few  ygi  *** 
unceasing  activity,  chiefly  in  the  coostrudioa  of  bin^ 
and  doclu,  and  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  "^^^^ 
the  year  1843,  the  projected  construction  of  do^  st  01^ 
head,  in  Cheshire,  of  such  an  extent  as  to  cnateafem»<^ 
rival  to  Liverpool,  brought  him  very  prominatly  "^.T* 
world:  and  the  ^traeted  contesu  on  this sntytct 
long  remembeied  u  tha  history  of  parliaauatsiy  """^"'^ 
for  tiie  ability  «-ith  which  be  defended  his  pottM*':"^ 
tlw  evidence  given  hy  him  and  olhw  eupuMt^  » 
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>llect«d,  SortDM  »  Taloable  rocord  of  the  state  of  engineering 
ractiee.  The  almost  iQcaesant  labour,  and  the  meotjd 
txiety  inseparable  from  this  nndert^ing,  were  more  than 
ren  ms  powerful  eonstitntion  coald  sn^urt,  and  it  ia  leared 
lat  they  tended  to  shorten  his  life. 

The  daring  project  of  eonstraeting  a  doek  at  Great  Orimsbj, 
r  projecting  the  woriu  far  ont  vpon  the  mnd-banks  of  the 
umber,  was  next  niceeisfii]h|  aecompliihed ;  and  he  com- 
enoed  the  two  great  woriu  which  alone  suffice  to  hand  down 
ia  name  to  portmitf  beside  thoea  of  BmMtoBt  fiennie,  and 
elfwd,— the  haibonn  of  refoge  of  Holyhead  and  PorUand. 
oth  ihoK  woriu  wm  coneeired  with  the  lamit  viaw^  and 
STe  been  carried  on  with  great  raiHdi^.  In  wth  cum  tha 
ntem  was  adt^ted  oi  satabliahing  timber  stages  om  the 
ne  of  the  jetties  and  dmonttng  the  large  and  small  atonea 
igether,  as  they  came  from  the  qoarriei,  by  dropping  them 
ertically  from  railway  waggons  into  their  positionB,  thus 
ringing  np  the  mass  simultaneotuly  to  above  the  lerel  of  the 
>a.  These  two  great  works  an  advancing  very  satisbctorily ; 
ad  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  evidence  of  the  engineer's 
Lgacity  in  the  adoption  of  this  sjrstem,  although  the  severe 
:orms  which  have  repeatedly  occurred  on  the  exposed  coasts 
'here  they  are  situated,  have  done  some  injury  to  portions 
f  the  stages,  and  of  the  temporary  works,  at  Holyhead-' 
rhere  the  {ttlea  wm  not  shod  with  Mitehall^  eerews,  which 
roved  so  snceessfol  at  Portlaiid— not  a  aUma  wonld  ^pear 
>  have  been  carried  awa^  from  the  jetttea ;  and  dw  sneeesi 
f  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  eompleta,  in  a^te  of  the 
inister  predietions  which  prainiled  Defore  it  was  tried, 
imong  die  other  works  vpon  which  Mr.Rendel  was  engased, 
bonld  also  be  mentioned  the  eonstmcb'onsonthe  River  Lea, 
ad  the  improvements  of  the  Nene  River.  He  was  also 
oiployed  by  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissionen  to  report 
pon  the  drainage  and  other  public  works  in  Ireland. 

He  was  less  engaged  in  railways  than  hydraulic  works ; 
nt  in  England  ha  executed  the  Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and 
Iheahire  Junction  Line,  and  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
East  Indian*  and  Uie  *  Madras*  railways  in  India,  the 
>mier  projected  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Rowland)  Macdonald 
tavenwn,  as  the  mat  of  ue  vast  system  now  in  progress, 
rhieh  will  donbilsn  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the  nture 
entiny  of  onr  Indian  Empire.  TIm  Ceylon  line  and  that  of 
'ernambnco  in  Biaiil  were  also  under  hia  chai^ 

Thwe  was  scarcely  a  harbour  or  a  river  of  importance  in 
le  kUigdom  with  which  Bir.  Rendel  was  not  connected  in 
ime  capacity.  His  advice  was  also  soaght  br  foreign 
snntries  ;  and  he  was  engaged  to  report  upon  works  for  the 
razilian,  the  Prussian,  and  the  Sardinian  governments,  and 
'U  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  a  member  of  the 
utemational  Commission  for  considering  the  construction  of 
le  proposed  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suet 

In  consequeBce  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the  port, 
ad  therefore  the  city  and  republic,  of  Hamburg  with  ruin, 
vm  the  rapid  accumulation  of  sand  in  the  bed  of  the  Elbe, 
le  Senate,  in  18fiS,  invited  Mr.  Randri  to  examine  tha  state 
f  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  make  proposals  for 
rening  the  danger.  A  commissiMi  of  sow  importance 
raid  not  have  beoi  intrusted  to  more  able  hands.  He  spent 
mie  months  in  studying  on  the  spot  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
iltiei  to  be  overcome.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
!nt  in  a  most  iU>le  report,  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  plan 
>r  remedying  the  navigation,  and  preventing  any  future 
icurrence  of  the  deposit  of  sand  and  formation  of  a  bar  in 
le  river.  This  report  was  printed  and  laid  before  the 
urgerscbaft,  or  representative  body  of  the  dtiiens,  but  down 
I  a  very  recent  period  the  requisite  works  had  not  been 
immenced,  or  even  determined  upon,  notwithstanding  the 
tpid  increase  of  the  evil.    Mr.  Rendel  proposed  to  construct 

longitudinal  dun  or  dyke  in  the  middle  of  tha  £lb^ 
sginning  at  the  island  of  Ftnkenvrerder,  a  few  miles  balow 
iaBohnrg,  and  extending  down  the  stream  for  a  distance  €i 
Bsrly  forty  miles.  This  wonld  ocmtract  the  main  body  of 
le  nver  into  abont  half  its  natnial  limits,  and  the  constant 
ish  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  would  not  only  aweep  away 
le  present  sand-buikB  and  other  existing  obstacles,  but  pre- 
But  them  from  ever  forming  again,  deepen  the  channel,  and 
iDitantly  keep  dean  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  time  he 
[lotted  for  the  execution  of  this  great  work  wia  seven  3rears, 
Qd  his  estimate  of  the  eipenee  emounted  to  680,000/. 

In  the  words  of  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,* 
om  which,  with  some  omissions  and  corrections,  the  pre- 
ial  article  is  principally,  thmgh  not  wholly,  dOTVed,  the 
ibject  of  it "  was  a  man  of  grnt  enerjly,  dtar  perception, 


and  correct  jadgment ;  his  prsetical  knowledge  wis  ynU 
direeted,and  he  knew  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  sdnitifie 
acquiremenU  and  skill  of  all  whose  services  he  ennged- 
His  evidence  before  psrliamentaiy  committMs  was  lucid  and 
convincing,  seldom  failing  in  carrying  hia  point ;  and  bis 
reporU  on  engineering  works  are  distinguished  by  the  clear- 
ness and  correctness  of  his  views,  and  the  fearless  expiessioa 
of  his  opinion.** 

Mr.  Rendel  was  a  veiy  early  member  of  the  Institntion  of 
Gml  Engineers,  having  joined  it  in  16S4.  His  professional 
dianetv,  administrntive  ability,  and  sdentifie  knowledge, 
eon^ired  to  giva  hha  a  asat  in  the  council  as  Member  and 
Vioe-Prssidmt  for  tha  dxteen  years  prweding  his  death ; 
and  he  was  elected  president  in  1663  and  180S.  H«  had 
beoonw  a  Fdlow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  on  the  S3rd  of 
Febniary  1843  ;  and,  agreeably  to  tbe  system  which  has  of 
late  preniled  of  adcUng  to  the  representatives  of  science  in 
the  cooncil  of  that  body,  those  of  other  sdeatifie  establish- 
ments, durinff  the  years  ibr  which  be  was  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  was  also  etuMen  upon  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Rendd  was  as  amiable 
and  kind  in  private  life  as  he  was  energetic  and  firm  in 
public,  and  lus  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of 
November  1866,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  the  profoa- 
sioa  of  vdiich  he  was  a  brilliant  ornament 

REPLEVIN.  The  proceedings  in  a  replevin  hsve  bean 
entirely  altersd,  so  for  ss  the  prating  of  re^evins  is  con- 
eetned,  by  the  atatnts  19&  80  victc.  106.  Replevins  wen 
previously  grsnted  by  the  sheriff's  deputies ;  the|y  are  now 
effected  by  the  registrars  of  the  county  courts.  A  bond  is 
taken,  as  formerly,  that  the  replevisor  shall  Wing  an  aetioa 
for  tbe  trespass,  nther  in  the  snpnior  courts  or  in  the  eonnfy 
courts,  the  defendant  being  permitted  to  remove  the  causa 
from  tbe  letter,  but  to  lose  his  cause  unless  he  proves  thai 
tbe  title  in  dispute,  or  the  rent  or  damage  in  respect  of  which 
the  distren  was  taken  exceeded  SO/,  in  value,  llie  statute  is 
confined  to  replevins  of  distresses  taken  for  rent  in  arrear 
or  damage  fesant ;  but  the  restriction  is  practically  needless, 
for  the  other  spedes  of  distresses  known  to  the  law  have 
Iwg  been  almost  entirely  obsolete. 

REPRODUCTION  IN  PLANTS  AND  ANIMAU.  Tha 
torm  Reprodnction  has  been  employed  to  denote  those  pnn 
ceases  in  organic  beings  by  which  the  individnal  bnng  is  pro- 
duced, developed,  and  maintained.  It  has  thus  beui 
employed  to  express  processes  whidi  are  functionally  dt^ 
tinct,  and  have  very  diffiereot  ends  in  the  economy  of  creatioik 
The  constant  reprodnction  of  the  same  tissues  in  the  aame 
part,  is  the  means  by  which  tbe  form  of  tbe  individual  being 
IS  maintained  during  its  life,  and  is  the  lesalt  of  the  ordinary 
processes  of  nutrition.  This  function  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  nntil  the  death 
of  a  part  or  the  whde  of  the  being  occurs.  The  power^ow- 
ever,  of  reproducing  the  same  tissues,  variea  m  diffsrent 
bdogs,  and  we  find  that  although  it  is  possessed  even  to  tbo 
rastontioa  of  a  lost  limb  amongst  th«  lower  aiumala,  no  snsh 
powerisposasssedbythehi^wst.  ,^  -. 

Tha  tern  Reproduction  has  also  been  applied  to 
nation  of  the  germ  from  which  indiTidual  pl*^**J"Sfr«Mne 
grow.   The  process  employed  in  the  initiation  « 
to  be  essentially  distinct  from  those  engaged  ^r^^^,^|<)^an 
on :  hence  the  propriety  of  diatiognishing  io  ^STintovidoA 
that  prodoction  of  cells  by  which  the  life  .      its  e»staaao 
is  msintained,  and  the  arrangements  by  wbicb.  ^  Tesuiet 
as  an  individual  ia  ensured.    It  has  been  pK^^P**^^ 
the  term  Generation  to  the  latter  process.        ._.  dis^^f'^^ 
Although  formerly  great  diffioaltiea  euste^  ^  of  sofficaea^ 
iog  between  these  two  processes  from  the  ***l,i>UeA»^"^ 
observations,  recent  researchea  seem  to  have  ■?*3to  ti«»*.**- 
is  necessarr.   In  the  ordinarr  reproduction  P«'^*S» 
plants  and  amnala  each  Gell  hiaa  the  wt^^^  ^  *?^^r^ 
other  oaUs,  or  »  Urge  nunber  of  the  ssme  kfyP"  i« 
devet(^  dmoltaneoaalT,  but  in  ganeratioo  »^  it 
that  two  oella  ahoold  take  parU   At  one  ^"^^^ 
posed  that  this  process  did  not  take  place  in 
of  the  lower  animals  and  plants,  but  rn"^^^^^^  ii  i"**^  -^iJa 


have  shown  that  the  union  of  two  cells  is 

large  a  nnmber  of  the  forms  of  lower  pla»t*  i^«»^*^"^^!i-B* 
that  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  this  is  a  emTB^^^^t^mn*  ^'''^S 
the  genetstion  of  organic  beings.  ThetwoceU*  ^^.^^ 
have  been  called  the  gem-oell  a*d  tha  ■p^*'*'* 
germ-cell  ia  that  in  wluch  the  pseceaof  groWl-*^ 
being  cotamencas,  wrhilst  the  sysne  rail  is  ilxa^  •X'R** 
mnnMnitM  the  SBowiag  Uwlfj  le  the  otlwr. 
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an  of  diffonnt  nxet  and  fomu  in  tba  aDimal  mi  ngttaUe 
Uogdonu,  ud  are  plae«d  invery  variona  poritioju  in  relation 
to  other  oi^M,  MM  the  meuu  by  whieh  thay  are  bnnight 
together  are  very  varion^  bat  in  m1  caiea  tkvy  perform  the 
lame  fondamental  fanetion. 

The  discovei;  of  the  aeeeaaitj  of  the  union  of  theae  two 
eelli,  tox  the  pnidaoUon  of  a  new  being,  baa  gone  far  to  settle 
the  qnestioa  of  *  eqaivocal '  or  '  tpontaneoni  genenUioD.* 
Ever  since  the  extended  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  stmcture  of  the  organic  beings,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent  that  there  was  no  bans  for  the  sup- 
position  that  organic  beings  came  into  existence  independent 
of  a  pieoeding  organism.  The  only  cases  in  which  it  is  now 
pretended  that  snch  an  origin  of  organic  life  conld  take  place, 
He  those  in  which  the  minnterformiof  animal  and  vegetable 
life  ooar  in  infariona  exposed  to  the  atmoepheie.  Bat  this 
oeoBnauw  adnita  of  ean  explanation,  won  it  is  nmei»- 
bned  how  ocaedin^y  munte  many  <rf  thaa*  oiganinu  are, 
and  that  they  are  freqnently  prodoMd  framavamaoksmalltf 
than  thenuMves.  8aoh  organisms  are  eaailv  taken  np  into 
the  atmos^ere,  and  can  be  thus  omveyed  from  one  not  to 
anothir.  That  snch  in  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  expenment 
of  passing  atmospheric  air  throagh  red  hot  tubes  or  itroiu 
snlpharie  acid,  when  it  is  foond  that  water  exposed  to  snob 
air  never  affords  any  indieatioua  of  the  existeiwe  of  organic 
beings,  whilst  the  same  water  exposed  to  ordinary  atmo- 
^hvrie  air  will,  in  a  few  honrs,  teem  with  living  beings. 

Althongh  the  subject  of  the  gensration  <rf  animus  and 
plants  has  been  regarded  as  a  subject  of  much  mystery,  the 
acts  it  presents  are  now  as  well  understood  as  any  other 
kanoh  of  phyaiologieal  inquiry.  The  graateit  mystery  is 
the  mystery  of  slf  natun^  uid  that  is  the  zsmda  of  the 
asnnption  of  m  partienlar  f«m  hw  what  i^pean  to  be  the 
SUM  dombination  of  elamenta.  No  diflmnee  can  be  dia- 
eemed  in  the  cella  of  the  flowers  of  the  oak  and  the  apple, 
hut  the  one  alwsya  produce  oak-tree^  whilst  tbs  others 
always  produce  apple<trees.  It  is  the  same  with  the  cells  of 
aoimalSf  without  the  slightest  appreciable  external  differ- 
enee ;  the  one  set  of  cells  will  develop  the  form  of  cme 
species  of  animal,  and  another  set,  another  species.  This 
fsot  has  led  some  inqoirers  to  the  assamption  of  the  existence 
of  a  *  vital  principle,  of  a  distinct  and  independent  essence, 
fpving  to  each  species  its  definite  form  and  character.  There 
II  no  objection  to  such  an  hypothesis,  provided  it  is  not  made 
use  of  to  explain  phenomena  whieh  are  clearly  under  the 
inflnanoe  of  cnemieal  and  physical  foroea.  Aa  so  mndt  mii- 
nnderstanding  prevails  with  r^aid  to  tba  wwd  *Tital  prin- 
ciple' it  is  hettra  perhnpa  to  diacaid  it,  and  to  speak  of  the 
Unittatien^lormtovhioheaoh  spedea  is  subjTCt,  as  under 
die  control  of  a  'formative  force.'  This  formative  foroe 
being  the  ultimate  fact  in  the  faistoty  of  each  individual  plant 
and  aiiimal,  and  r^ulating  the  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
oesaes,  the  result  of  which  ia  usually  called  life,  it  has  been 
poposed  to  call  this  a  germ-foroe,  or  a  germinal  capacity  ; 
but  aa  it  ia  very  clear  that  it  is  the  same  force  that  is  in 
action  to  produce  the  whole  life  or  growth  nt  the  plant  or 
animal,  there  is  no  necessity  for  distingnishiiy  its  fint  effscto, 
U  ohevved  in  the  act  of  generation. 

In  studying,  tlien,  the  phenomena  of  genantion,  thrae  are 
three  conditions  which  have  to  be  r«gaided. 

Firstly,  the  Formative  Fma,  whin  ia  peculiar  in  every 
apeciee,  and  idoUieal  in  tdi  thAgenoatrra  oelb  produced  in 
uatspeciea. 

Secondly,  the  Hbvueal  CondiUow  In  which  the  gineraiiv* 
cells  are  placed,  lliese  are  mere  especially  heat  and  liftht, 
and  the  condition  of  the  eell-mombnne  tlinnigh  whioh 
abeorption  takes  place. 

Thirdly,  the  Elements  whieh  are  supplied  for  the  nourish' 
meet  of  the  new  being,  and  which  by  their  Chemical  Pro- 
perties are  capable  of  exercising  an  ittfloenoe  on  the  fnm 
and  davelqiment  of  the  plant  or  animal. 

Each  01  these  circumstances  is  foond  exercising  varying 
degrees  of  influence  in  plants  and  animals.  Thus,  amongst 
the  lower  fonns  of  both  the  animal  and  v^etable  kingdom, 
the  formative  force  appears  to  exercise  leas  infloence  than 
among  the  higfaer.  Tbuii  seen  In  the  very  varied  forma  whieh 
the  same  ^eetee  of  plant  and  animal  assume  under  di&nnt 
ctasnmstanees.  In  fact,  till  Tnr  leeently,  many  of  the  fcnms 
of  /Wri,  and  Infiisorial  Aninawnlea,  which  had  re* 
oeived  di^cnt  eeneiio  name^  are  now  found  to  belong  to  the 
same  raedaa.  Theia  variations  are  found  to  be  chieny  pro- 
dimad  oylhe  influence  of  the  thud  set  of  eirmmatancee.  The 
*  I  and  planta  are  homvar  liaUe  to  great  mod^ 


fieationa  of  the  activity  of  the  fimnativ*  lmh]ras«ea> 
tion  of  both  physical  and  chemical  dicomsUsGM.  Hut 
inaecta  are  not  batched  till  a  certain  amount  of  exteml  ke- 
peature  takes  place.  Plants  will  not  product  tbeit  kie 
without  the  influence  of  light.  Tadpoles  are  sot  dndm: 
into  frogs  and  toads  when  deprived  of  light  and  btsL  i> 
ordinary  bee  is  converted  into  a  qneen-bM  by  the  ipMi^ 
oi  its  food.  The  Bramea  oiernua  of  the  aat-dwr«  ii  tj, 
verted  into  red  and  white  cabbagea,  cauliflowers,  sad  kiWHu. 
by  garden  cultnre.  AU  cultivated  planta  exhibit  nun  m 
lesa  modiflcation  of  their  growth  under  the  inflassM  of  pt» 
sical  and  chemical  eireumstancoe.  The  dog,  the  pi{,  ut 
horse,  the  sheep,  and  man  himself,  present  varielieivbe, 
ara  .manifeetly  dependent  on  external  ctrcnmstsaw,  ad 
on  any  change  in  the  charactot  of  the  fonnative  or  ipde 
making  foroe. 

That  there  ia  no  change  in  the  dianetax  of  this  bras 
seen  in  the  tendency  which  the  forma  of  a  juwii 
speines  have  to  recur  to  a  definite  typ^  or  tocsantooA 
This  is  seen  especially  in  the  case  of  cnlUrated  pbabnf 
domesticated  animals,  which  are  subject  to  the  peM 
varieties  of  form,  hut  which  neverthelMa  ntun  tbrMdit!; 
the  evidence  of  a  apacifie  formative  fbroe.  Thu,  cW| 
allied  as  are  the  species  of  apple  and  pear  (the  PjrmtM 
and  Pj/nu  vu^ant  of  botanists),  and  subject  as  Uw^  n  t 
80  great  vaiiaUons  that  above  a  thouand  forms  of  spp)*  Un 
hcen  produced  in  Great  Britain  alon^  there  i*  net  ii( 
slightrat  tendency  in  any  of  theea  cassa  towards  coniiq 
the  specific  character  of  the  apple-tree  and  tht  wMk 
So  with  our  domeaticated  animals.  The  hone  uamv- 
«ven  bread  togethw,  but  the  hybrid  ia  not  prolific,  nd 
ia  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  one  apedas  to  itgakt 
develop  into  ue  other.  AU  the  fiuta  that  are  knowsiiit 
regud  to  the  natureof  the  fommtiv*  fofco  lead  tothtea- 
elusion  that  it  is  specific  and  not  general,  and  thitli 
regulated  by  the  same  laws  throughout  all  time. 

In  what  IS  called  the  alternation  of  geikerationi  [Glnt^ 
TioHB,  ALTBBKiTioif  OF,  S.  S\  it  might  be  snppoHd  tltltD 
exception  occurred  to  die  ordinary  process  a£  genetstin.  1: 
will  be  seen  however  that  in  all  the  eaaes  in  which 
nomenon  occurs,  it  results  from  modiiicati(HW  of  the  ofdiiK! 
proeeeses  of  reprodoction,  and  the  unanal  diqMBiioBd^ 
•perm-cells  and  germ-cells, 

Having  made  ihese  general  remarks,  we  shall  now  ptw 
to  apeak  more  particularly  of  the  procees  of  ^er&ticBat 
oecora  in  plants  and  animals,  natrioting  thu  tsna  to  ih 
phenomena  which  take  place  aa  the  raanlt  of  the  ohms 
two  cells.  That  reproduction  in  planta  vrbaA  oocanii» 
result  of  the  growth  of  the  same  tiaanes  ficom  angh 
when  it  results  in  the  imdaetion  of  a  bnd,  ii  temiH  ^ 
mation  or  Sprouting.  This  kind  of  reproductioa  slio  ^ 
pUoe  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  amongst  many  of  Uw  l<i*^ 
animals  the  power  of  reproducing  new  individnsli*  t?* 
process  of  budding  is  seen.  To  this  |nooess  of  forminfi^* 
beings  as  it  were,  from  sir^le  ceUSj  Professor  Brans  of  Bens 
has  applied  Uie  term '  Verj  ungung,*  which  has  been  insiiiw 
by  Ur.  Henfrey  *  rejavenesoence.* 

Amongst  plants  the  lowest  position  must  be  saBgnHf 
the  families  I>iatomaeem  and  Deamidtea^  and  it  b  mat^ 
these  that  the  most  clear  evidence  haa  been  obtsinsiirf' 
unioi  of  cella  in  order  to  the  production  of  tbs  io«^ 
from  which  the  now  beings  are  developed.  {Dsnus^ 
&  %i  OuTOMMBJi,  S.  8.]  The  union  of  two  ceUe'U  v 
seen  in  a  luf»  number  of  GM^rmeaw,  espseially  »  * 
groups  to  which  the  ^yiuniMla  belong.  [Ztokou-J 

Althongh  amongst  the  Alga  the  production  of  " 
be  traced  in  ao  lane  a  number  of  cases  to  the  nsiea  of  i* 
eella,  their  mnltiimaUott  more  ordinarily  takes 
means  ot  zoospores  or  sooqNnwd  bodies,  which  srsP^-|! 
homologous  with  the  bads  or  aprontaol  the mi*' 
planU. 

In  the  I^gi  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  t^'"^ 
organs.    As  these  have  been  investigated  very  renouT, 
give  the  following  extrect  from  Dr.  SandeiKm's  sccoont Jj 
the  vegetaUe  ovam  in  the  '  Cyolopmdia  of  AutoiB7  ^ 

^»  miplest  form  of  reproductivo  oigaaa  ^^j^^f* 
those  in  which  the  spoiee  occur  on  a  hsas  ff  luio'^ 

«  Tha riibt UM  of  tlw tsrm  ' IndivMnd ' ta Nftttml BUm7 
ir  tha  tarn  li  nitrlcttd  onlr  to  tha  dtrcot  pTOAuea  of  tl^  (*?1!1lmL 
•pem-MU,  tbao  all  traat  yraptgal>d  by  bUm  Mkag  iothatiB;>«;|T^ 
In  ordar  t»  ooafiD*  lh«  tara  ladlrMual  to  audi  «•**•• "  *T.^SSS 
tuong  Hiimala  |o  siTt  tba  ienn  ioat4  or  soanlM  M 
Hmetniw  vlikb  mut  Am  nil  iiiilliig  siwiiesilni  otapM'' 
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Ills  fonn  of  o^an  it  bat  seen  in  Oeatar.  TIw  imt  form 
r  nprodaetiTB  organi  in  the  Fungi  it  bn  the  fbnn  of  a 
Htcle  or  bag,  which  it  ealled  a  theca,  or  ueni.  "  Of  these, 
la  first  which  we  shall  mention  belong  to  a  eronp  of  mbter- 
mean  plants,  of  which  the  Tniffle  is  the  beat  known  example, 
'he  receptacle  of  the  TruiSe  eoMtata  of  a  fleshy  mass, 
ktoaghoot  which  aameroas  ainnoos  cavities  are  interapeiaed. 
lach  cavity  ia  partly  lined,  partly  filled  with  the  thecn  and 
>e  cella  upon  which  they  are  aapported.  Thii  receptacle, 
ke  that  of  all  other  Fm^  with  which  we  are  acqnainted, 
riginatea  from  a  ^e-exiitmg  mycelinm.  In  its  nnripe  con- 
itiMi  it  dii{^ya  on  eection  ■  number  of  linnotis  empty 
avities,  iritieh  either  commnnicate  wiOi  udh  other,  or  open 
t  one  or  more  points  of  tha  external  aarhca.  At  the  Tniffle 
dTaneaa  towaids  maturity  the  eavitiea  an  obliterated  by  the 
>nnation  of  a  whitish  tiasae,  so  that  on  section,  we  ofaeerre 
he  whole  to  eooriat  of  two  sabstances — the  one  trandoceot, 
f  firm  conaiatence,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colonr ;  the  other 
rhite  and  opaqae.  The  former,  which  corresponds  to  the 
&rtitione  which,  in  the  young  state  of  the  Tmffle,  separated 
tie  cavities,  is  continnons  with  the  external  tisane  which 
ompoeea  the  envelope  or  peridiam,  and  constitates  the  vma 
atema  of  Vittadini.  The  laminn  which  it  forms  consist  of 
iUnienta  mnoing,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  to  each  other, 
rhe  white  substance  which  occupies  the  original  cavities  of 
be  tnber  is  formed  of  closed  tabes,  which  are  #ven  off  in 
,Teat  nnmbera  from  the  aarboea  of  the  lamius.  ^^aae  tabaa, 
vhich  are  the  terminations  of  the  tlamenti  of  which  tlie 
amin»  are  CMnposed,  are  of  two  IdiKb.  Some  are  of  eqnal 
liameter  Otronghont,  and  divided  at  intervals  h^  septa ; 
•there  mneh  shorter  are  dilatad  at  their  extremitiea,  and 
iontaitt  sporea  (thecn).  Each  theca  ii  an  obovate  v^'cle, 
hod  oontaina  two,  three,  or  more  spores,  never  more  than 
light  Each  ipore  ia  invested  with  a  beantifnlly  reticulate 
n  sometimes  warty  ejdipore,  within  which  may  be  distin- 
laiflhed  a  smooth  inner  membnn^  immediatelj  inolodng  the 
>]ea^oos  contents. 

"  The  ascophorons  Fangi  are  represented  in  their  simplest 
brm  by  the  Uredinea,  a  family  which  has  been  stotiied  by 
tamerons  observers  on  aeconnt  of  the  deatractiTe  properties 
if  the  plants  belonging  to  it.  The  mass  which  is  formed  by 
he  growth  of  the  reprodactive  organs  of  Urtdo  nnder  the 
ipidermis  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  npon  which  it  grows 
Mraaitieally,  may  he  apUy  compared  to  a  postal^  a  gramoos- 
(xAiog  substance,  occupying,  as  it  vere,the  place  of  the  pas. 
>n  more  minata  examination  of  the  cavity,  we  find  that  it  is 
tounded  by  a  kind  of  irregular  vrall,  or  Vnia^  of  pyriform 
ells,  the  smaller  ends  of  which  rest  upon  a  reticalar  coshion 
>f  mycelium.  These  are  probably  the  enlarged  extremities 
f  the  myceliom  filaments,  with  which  many  of  them  can  be 
listinctly  traced  to  be  connected.  Towards  the  base  of  the 
avity  other  cells  are  developed,  resembling  those  first  men- 
ioned  in  their  general  form,  as  well  as  in  their  relation  to 
he  mycelinm.  In  these  however  the  membrane  is  produced 
aferiorty,  so  as  to  form  a  tabnlar  pedicle  ;  while  in  the  dnh- 
haped  upper  extremity  it  is  lined  by  a  considerable  deposit 
f  granulu  protoplaama,  so  that  here  the  central  cavity  is 
■ei^  much  amaller  than  th^  of  the  external  membrane.  It 
s  in  tiiis  cavity  that  the  spore  is  fumed,  at  first  not  ex- 
ceding  it  in  tm,  hot  itftenmdsinereasiBg  gt  the  expense  ^ 
be  ptotoplasma,  ao  as  almost  to  fill  the  Uieea.  In  other 
lenem,  as  in  PAn^tA'vfli,  there  are  pecUeled  eelli  of  a 
imilar  -formj  and  originating  in  a  similar  manner,  which, 
lowever,  instrad  of  one  spore,  develop  another  in  their  inte- 
ior ;  these  spores  are  arranged  in  linear  series,  and  are  formed 
n  the  same  manner.  The  protoplasma  however  never  dis- 
.ppeaiB  completely,  bnt  remains  as  a  more  or  less  consistent 
aembraoe,  glatng  the  ripe  spore  to  the  apore-case  which 
ndoees  it.  Some  of  the  Uredinta  possess  a  cyst  which 
eminds  us  of  the  perithecinm  of  the  S^iCBriacea,  to  which 
her  are  evidently  clonely  related.  The  cyst  ia  formed 
(Sei^UBi)  of  a  single  layer  of  roaniUah  cells. 

**  from  theC/rsrfMuar  we  pass  by  a  nataral  transition  to  the 
>iaottmyoetea  and  Pyrenomyeetas.  These  plants  have  been 
avestimted  with  mnch  success  \tj  Messrs.  Tnlasne,  who 
lave  shown  that  they  possess  the  clwest  relationship  not 
nly  to  the  Uohens  l»it  to  the  most  nmple  thread  Fun^ 
The  very  remarkable  facts  which  these  obserren  have  d»- 
oveied,  render  the  stndy  of  these  plants  more  satisfactory 
nd  instinctive  than  Utat  of  any  other  fiimily  of  the  class, 
rhe  Pyrenomycetes  are  represented  by  Sphctna^  the  recep- 
acle  of  which  oourista,  as  u  well  known,  of  a  spherical  cysL 
rbich  is  open  above.    Its  wall  ia  fraqwuity  prolonged 


upwards  into  a  tabular  beak,  which  projecta  beyond  the 
sorfiue  of  the  bark  or  wood  in  which  the  whole  plant  ia 
imbedded.  The  membrane  of  the  cyst  (perithecinm)  is 
nsoally  composed  of  polygonal  tabular  cells ;  it  U  lined 
an  inner  layer,  formed  of  the  commencements  of  the  para- 
pbyses  and  thecsB,  and  of  the  filaments  with  which  they  are 
connected.  The  thecit  are  obovate  cells,  tiie  membrane  of 
which  is  of  extreme  delicacy.  When  folly  formed,  they 
contain  from  three  to  eight  oval  spores,  tiie  epispores  of 
which  are  in  the  early  condition  deficate  and  pellucid,  hat 
by  degrees  become  brown  and  opaqae.  The  contents  of  the 
spores,  as  is  observed  throughout  the  higher  Fungi^  consist 
or  a  flnid  loaded  with  oily  granalss.  The  thece  are  arranged 
with  their  long  axes  perpendicular  to  the  inner  nir&ce  of 
the  perithecinm  from  wUeh  they  spring,  and  are  intermixed 
with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  slender  cylindrical  para- 
physes.  The  vriule  perithedom  is  nsoally  enveloped  in  t^ 
filamentous  stroma  or  myceliom,  from  which  it  takes  its 
origin.  The  Discomycetea  are  represented  by  the  Pezizm  : 
between  these  and  the  Sphmrim  there  are  differences  of  ex- 
ternal form,  which,  though  the^  strike  the  superficial  observer 
as  important,  are  in  reality  trivial.  While  the  receptacle 
the  Spharia  is  a  oyst  wiUi  an  apical  aperture,  that  of  the 
Petvea  ia  a  cup-ahaped  disc,  the  concave  surface  of  whidi 
looks  upwards.  Thia  surface  ia  lined  vrith  an  ascophoroos 
membiana,  which  resembles  in  every  respect  that  of  a  ^iAottm. 

**  Alonn  with  the  l>aslMa  and  Spharia,  and  those  allied 
genera  which  resemble  them  in  prodneiQg  their  spores  in- 
closed in  theca,  there  are  other  forms  also  indndra  in  the 
Pyreoomycetes  and  Discomycetes,  whidi,  while  fhey  re- 
semble those  last  named  in  the  general  ontline  sod  strutuie 
of  their  receptacles,  differ  frimi  them  complete^  in  the 
mode  of  origin  of  the  spores.  The  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  some  of  these  forms,  along  with  their  ascophoroos  ana- 
lognes.  or,  in  other  instances,  the  successive  development  of 
both  kinds  of  receptacles  in  the  same  position,  had  been 
frequently  observed,  and  had  ^ven  rise  in  the  minds  of 
some  mycologists  to  the  snspidon  of  the  existence  of  a 
relation  more  dose  than  was  generally  admitted.  Thia 
suspicion  did  not,  however,  take  a  sufficiently  distinct  form 
to  lead  to  observation,  until  the  Messrs.  Tulasne,  in  aseriesof 
researches  searoely  completed,  showed  that  the  genera  in 
(Question,  hitherto  euisidered  as  distinct,  were  in  uet  idei^ 
tical,  and  that  reeeptaeles  eontainiug  thec»  and  paiaphyso^ 
are  produced  on  the  aama  stroma,  or,  in  oUier  words, « 
the  same  individual  plant,  as  those  whidi  contain  acrogenoos 
spores. 

"  The  earliest  researches  of  Messrs.  Tulasne  were  directed 
to  the  Pjrrenomycetes.  In  some  species  of  Sphatna^  ihey 
found  not  only  that  the  same  stroma  produces  receptacles 
with  aerogenous  spores,  which  are  followed  by  others  bearing 
theca,  but  that,  under  certain  drcumstances,  it  may  give 
rise  to  spore-b^riog  orgsns  of  a  much  simpler  character ; 
namely,  oranching  filamentoua  pedicles,  bearing  at  their 
terminations  single  spores,  and  rising  directly  from  the 
mycelium  filaments,  vrith  which  they  are  continuous.  In 
this  condition  the  plant  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a 
thread  fungus,  andhu  been  hitherto  deecribed  at  sncL 

"  The  luer  obiervations  of  Messrs.  Tulasne,  which  are 
mnch  more  in  det^l,  refer  almort  entirely  to  Diseomyeetet. 
In  a  spedea  of  SkjftkmOf  a  genos  of  Discomycetes,  which 
inhdHts  the  eiddeimis  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  stroma  at 
fint  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bUck  spot  of  various 
extent  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  In  the  substance  of  this 
stroma  the  first  recepiades  are  formed ;  they  are  cushion- 
shaped  capsules,  fumiahed  with  apical  apertures,  like  those 
of  ^htgna^  and  are  entirely  occupied  by  a  pulpy  nucleus, 
which  consists  of  slender  branchea  fihunenta,  often  so  long 
as  to  project  considerably  beyond  the  aperture.  These 
filaments  bear  at  their  extremities  innumerable  minute 
linear  spomles,  which  are  enveloped  in  an  abundant  mod- 
lage,  and  are  eddied  from  the  npe  capsnles  in  the  form  of 
a  long  cinhns.  After  the  capsules,  which  are  developed 
during  the  early  summer  months,  have  dischsrited  tnmr 
contents,  they  are  succeeded  by  tha  Urelliform  discs  of  the 
perfect  RhyHma.  These  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  until  the 
following  spring,  and  bear  upon  their  upper  surtsee  theca 
and  paraphyies,  like  those  of  a  PeMisa.  In  other  genera 
M.  Tulasne  found  that  the  aacophoroos  recn>tades  are 
preceded  by  capsules,  which  produce,  instead  of  the  linear 
spomles  above  mentioned,  cylindrical  spores  of  a  mnch  hu^fr 
each  of  vrideh  ia  supported  at  the  extremity  of  a  pedK> 
of  its  own. 
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"  Thai  in  the  planti  under  eoniideration  we  find  that, 
vithoat  counting  the  sponiles  which  are  produced  by  fila- 
mente  linn^  dir«tly  from  the  stroma,  there  are  no  leas  than 
three  varietiei  of  spore-like  atmctares,  which  can  be  easily 
distinguiibed'from  each  other.  AU  of  these  may  he  pro- 
daced  upon  the  same  indiTidoal,  and  one  is  recorded  in 
which  a  canenle  of  a  Pttixa  was  fotind^  which  bore,  among 
the  nonnaf  thacn,  pv^hyses  with  umtunmible  alender 
linear  apomlei  at  their  extremiUee.  Aa  has  been  already 
hinted,  the  capenles  which  contain  acrogenoos  ipOTes,  have 
been  hitherto  considered  aa  belonging  to  genera  distinct  from 
thoee  represented  by  the  ascophoroua  receptacles  with  which 
tlury  were  fonnd  associated.  The  genos  Qftitpora  is  eharac- 
tmsed  by  a  atmctnre  which  corresponds  completely  with 
that  of  the  capsales  described  above  in  JRhytitma  ;  and  other 
genera,  as,  for  example,  Sporoeaduit  have  a  aimiltr  relation 
to  the  capsules,  contuaing  the  larger  variety  of  pedunculated 
(^lindrical  apom." 

We  know  leu  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  Lichens ; 
they  however  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Fungi.  The 
following  is  a  Bammaiy  of  the  reprodactive  organs  found  in 
these  two  orders  : — 1,  Sporoles  which  are  formed  by  the  con- 
striction and  separation  of  the  extremity  of  a  simple  ^lin- 
diieal  filamoit.  2,  ^lermatia,  with  their  anpporting  pedicles. 
3,  Stylopom,  witii  thur  s^lee.  4,  Theos,  or  ma.  fi, 
Baddi^  with  thdr  basidiaHiporei.  Although  flie  evidence 
is  as  vet  imperfect,  thm  is  atiU  niod  reaaon  for  supposing 
that  the  asci  and  spermata  are  tnly  sperm-eeUa  and  germ- 
celli,  whilat  the  other  organs  represent  the  seims  or  bods. 

An  aceoont  of  the  reprodactive  onnns  of  the  higher  Cryptih 
AMHa  is  given  under  the  articles  Fiuoxs,  S.  2,  and  Mdsoi. 
That  the  organs  there  described  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
taining the  two  elementary  cells,  which  we  have  ojled 
germ- cells  and  sperm-cells,  is  now  matter  of  Httie  specolation. 
Mr.  Henfrey  in  a  report  made  to  the  British  Association  in 
1861,  «»s,  in  regard  to  the  qmiUon  ai  aexea,— **  We  have 
•everal  ainda  of  evidence  :■— 

"  1.  The  inference!  to  he  deduced  from  the  vniTeraalitT 
of  the  ndstance  of  two  kind*  of  orgun  in  connection  vritn 
the  reprodactive  proeese.  We  havo  seen  that  these  exist  in 
■11  the  families  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  life  of  the 
representative  of  the  speciea.  In  the  Mossei  and  the 
Hepatiem  they  occur  in  the  fiilly  developed  ^ant.  In  the 
Ferns  and  Ejuiaetacem  they  occur  upon  eellnlar  structnres  of 
frondose  churacter  developed  from  all  the  spores,  which 
frondose  bodies  or  pro-embryos  have  an  existence  of  some 
permanence,  especially  in  the  Equitetaeece.  In  the  I^isopo- 
dieuea,  the  Jtokaceof,  and  Rhizocarpece,  the  piiitillidia  occnr 
upon  very  transitory  cellular  stmctures  produced  from  one 
kmd  of  spore,  the  larger,  while  the  smaller  spores  at  once 
develop  in  their  interior  cellules  containing  moving  spiral 
filamenta  each  as  occur  in  the  antheridia  of  the  other  umilies. 

"  S.  The  inferencea  to  he  deduced  from  the  obaervationi 
on  the  development  of  thoee  planta  in  whidt  the  two  kindi 
of  oigan^  occnrring  in  distinct  pleoes,  can  be  separated. 
Strong  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  that  the  mcBeunu 
Mossn,  aa  they  are  called,  do  not  produce  sporan^  whoa 
the  pistillidia  are  kept  apart  from  the  anthendia  by  nataral 
accident.  The  majority  of  observers  state  that  the  Urge 
spores  of  the  BAuoearpeai  do  not  germinate  if  tlie  sm^ 
epores  are  all  removed  from  contact  with  them;  a  few 
eonnter-BUtements  however  do  exist.  Again,  the  majority 
of  authors,  and  alt  the  recent  ones,  state  Uiat  only  the  large 
■pores  of  the  Z^rcopodiaceas  and  liottaeea  produce  new 
plants ;  while  some  older  writers  believed  that  they  had 
■aen  the  small  spores  do  so. 

"S.  The  direct  observation  of  a  process  of  fertilisation, 
itf  which  we  havo  only  testimony  from  two  aathors,  Sumin- 
and  Mocklin,  in  reference  to  the  Ferns  alone;  since 
the  assertions  of  Sdileiden  in  regard  to  the  ItAitoearpeet 
have  been  demonstrated  by  NfigeU,  Hofmeistori  and  Met- 
teniuB  to  have  been  baaed  on  very  imperfect  otMurvations.** 

To  the  question  as  to  the  homologues  of  the  organs  in 
the  higher  Crypiogamia,  Professor  Henfrey  gives  the  follow- 
ing answer: — 

"  In  the  Mosses  and  ff^atiece  the  pistillidia  occur  upon 
the  plant  when  the  vegetative  stmctnre  is  perfect,  and  the 
immediate  product  of  the  great  cell  is  a  sporanginuL  If  a 
process  of  fertilisation  take  place  here,  we  may  regard  the 
antheridia  and  pistillidia  as  analogues  of  the  anthers  and 
^tils  of  flowering  plants,  the  sporansia  of  their  fruits ;  or 
with  Hoftneister  we  may  regard  the  pnenomenon  as  an  in- 
■tioeeof  an  'alternation  of  generations,'  where  the  pistilli- 


dinm  would  be  looked  njwn  as  an  ovule,  pcodao^  (m  it 
sporangium)  a  new  individual  of  totally  oiffenu  cbnas 
from  that  developed  from  the  spore  (the  leify  Mm  pliti  z 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term). 

"  In  the  Ferns  and  Sqmtetacea,  we  find  the  ^ora  prods 
ing  a  frondose  stmctnre  of  definite  ftmn,  upon  vlucb  & 
developed  antheridia  and  pistillidia,  or 'ovulea'  HeRi« 
we  seem  to  have  one  ^etatitm  complete,  and  the  anit^ 
lopmeat  from  the  pistillidiam  or  *  ovale '  ^pein  in  a  teai 
new  form,  prodneing  stem  and  leaves  which  have  t  £kx 
individnal  nirm  anfexiatence,  and  prodtwe  the  rfmiv 
a  long  period  npcm  temporary  parte  of  the  stractut,(i  a 
leaves ;  and  by  no  meana  cease  to  exist  whes  iitm  s 
matured.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  real '  altematioo  si  p» 
ration ;  *  and  Ho&neister  compares  the  whole  peisiiis 

Slant  of  the  Fern,  or  £qtiitettM,  to  the  sporsnpuB  li 
losses  and  HepatieoB.  In  all  ue  otlier  lilies,  the  hp 
podiaeea,  Itcetacea,  the  jRhUioearpeat,  the  pro-cmbiTi  n 
very  transitory  prodncUon,  and  is  developed  froa  sdilcr^ 
spore  from  the  spiral  filaments.  This  pro-embrjo  U  ci^s' 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Ferns  and  Sqwiadaota;  udifa 
existoice  of  sexes  be  a  &ct,  we  have  here  a  diocion  c» 
dititm  as  contrasted  with  a  moweeimiB  oon^tisn  in  ils» 
last-named  ^mliea.  Ho&neister  hero  again  anow  k 
tho  pro-embryo  derdoped  from  tlio  large  spon  ■  ■  > 
teimediate  geoention  between  the  two  petfact  lecmif  ■ 
plfnt. 

'*  It  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  real  snilopa  i 
these  structures  with  those  of  the  flovrering  pUnU.  % 
resemblance  of  structure  is  so  close  between  the  ^^-i 
of  the  Mosses  and  Ifepatiece,  and  the  *  ovule* '  of  ibe  fJf 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  that  they  most  be  regardolao 
lognes,  snd  then  the  former  could  not  well  be  cooccini.' 
be  analogous  to  the  pistils  of  flowering  ]^anU,  bntnl^" 
ovnles ;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  sporangium  most  be  a 
siderenl  the  analogue  of  the  perfect  plant  in  the  Fen,  b 
and  the  leafy  stem  as  the  analogue  of  the  pro-CBilK7*<^^ 
Ferns,  &c.  The  pistillidiam  of  the  Mossas  ess  idt 
hardly  be  r^ard<d  aa  anal^gona  to  the  fruit  of  sBnr: 

{tlant,  asin  that  caae  the  spares  would  be  ovalaapn^K 
oog  after  fertilisation ;  and  on  the  othv  hand,ifnt' 
aider  the  pistillidia  of  the  Moss  as  an  ovule,  vhidi  it  i: 
be,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Com/era — in  vUcli  a  !u' 
number  of  embryonal  vesicles  or  rudiments  of  embrro  t 
produced  after  fertiliaatbn  on  the  branched  extreoiitr- 
the  suspensora — then  we  seem  to  lose  the  anslogr  bm-^ 
the  product  of  the  pistillidiam  of  the  Moss  and  tWof  '-' 
ovule  of  the  Fern,  nnleax  we  would  regard  the  eoliiv  px' ' 
a  perfect  Fern  aa  analogous  to  the  ovme  of  a  Cosifa-'' 

We  close  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  tabalvi  ' 
(raven  in  the  next  page),  of  the  aniiogies  in  the  dertl^ 
fil  different  classes  of  planta,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Saoder* 

Tb^  process  of  generation  is  mndi  mors  disrij 
hended  m  the  flowering  plants.  Hon  vn  have  t«o  i"'' 
whose  fonctions  are  deariy  and  dsfiniteir  ibe  r 
paiation  of  eerm -cells  and  sperm-cells.  The  orrsD  is 't'^ 
the  germ-cells  are  prepared  is  called  the  Piatu, 
Stamen,  in  that  part  of  its  structure  called  tbe  AiL<- 
elaborates  the  sperm-cells.  In  the  pistil  the  |em-celi>>< 
called  Ovules,  or  Seed-Bods;  whilst  in  the  anther  the  otn 
cells  are  called  Pollen,  or  PoUen-Orains.  In  the  grovtb  » 
development  of  both  these  sets  of  organs  grast  diftnoo 
are  observed,  but  their  fonction  is  always  theaame. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  ovale  of  Or^ 
Morio  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  germ-cell)  ^  ^ 
flowering  planta.  In  tbia  plant  the  ovule  ipriiigi  I>*° ' 
plaeentsd  snrfiKe  aa  a  single  projecting  cell,  whicb  bj*' 
division  forms  at  last  a  eentru  cell  ^ed  the  andeai,  v 
this  becomes  sairanoded  hy  a  layer  of  cells.  Thu  Dod^ 
or  central  cell,  becomes  the  onbryo-sa^  or  gem-eeli. 
pollen-cells  from  the  anthers  having  fallen  on  ^^''^ 
now  pass  down  tiie  passage  of  the  style,  and  at  lait,  un^^ 
a  little  opening  in  tne  ovule  called  tlu  micropyl^^'^ 
contact  with  the  outside  of  the  apex  of  the  emM^ 
Within  the  embryo-sac  are  to  be  observed  at  this  time  uj] 
small  cells  called  embnonal  vesicles.  "Sooa  arar^ 
pollen-cell  has  reached  the  embryo-«ac,oae  of  tbeeobT^ 
vesicles  begins  to  enlarge,  and  becomes  divided  b;*^^ 
septum  into  two  cells  ;  and  while  the  upper  om  F°"J^ 
in  a  filamentous  form  through  the  micropyle  br  a  cmue^ 
proceSBof  cell-diviaion,  the  lower  cell  enltigea  and  d"' 
npeatedly,  so  as  to  form  a  cellular  globule." 
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liis  is  fh»  aabxjo.  Hm  prolonged  pvt  nbtaqnently  dies 
my. 

Tm  derdtnniwnt  of  the  polIen-e«ll  is  mon  imiibrmiD  ilw 
ifferent  &imliti  of  plants.  The  part  of  the  stamen  called 
tie  anther  at  first  appears  in  the  yoang  flower-hod  aa  a  UtUe 
ellnlar  painlla.  In  process  of  time  this  papilla  divides  into 
wo  portions.  These  are  the  rndimaiitB  of  the  fatore  locoli, 
r  Talves.  In  each  half,  a  single  axile  Tertical  colamn  of 
ells  soon  hecomes  diBtisgniahed  by  their  greater  size  and 
rannlar  contents.  In  each  of  these  cells  the  nnclens  die- 
ppears,  and  is  replaced  by  t\ro  others;  this  being  followed 
y  a  division  of  the  cellH»mtents,  which  form  tfae  primordial 
tricle^  into  a  new  cell  round  each  nncleoa.  This  process 
I  repeated,  and  m  nuia  of  cells  is  thus  fonned  which 


become  the  parents  of  the  tme  sperm-cell  or  pollen-grains 
The  walla  of  these  parent  cells  now  become  tbiclEened,  their 
nnclei  diai^pear,  bvt  are  replaced  by  four  permanuit  nndei^ 
which  beetune  each  iBTested  with  a  primotdial  aac.  la  this 
manner  each  of  the  pamt  calls  is  lU^ded  into  four  eom- 
partmenta.  A.  eellnlose  int^ment  is  afterwuds  fonned 
over  each  compartment,  which  now  become  tiie  pollen-grahis. 
Like  the  nacleos  or  embryo^sac  of  the  ovule,  these  poUea- 
grains  have  no  farther  power  of  independent  development  ot 
growth,  bat  by  contact  with  each  other  the  embryo  of  the 
seed  is  prodaced.  When  the  anther  is  fnlly  developed,  the 
external  case  which  contuns  the  pollen  bnrats,  and  pollen- 
grains  are  distribnted  upon  the  surface  of  the  stigma.  No 
sooner  does  the  poUen-grain  arrive  upon  the  itigm*  than  it 
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osea  its  nherioal  shape,  and  becomes  'elongated,  forming 
tie  ao-called  poUen-tabe.  It  ia  this  tube  which,  passing 
own  the  style,  hecomes  applied  to  the  embryo-sac,  and  ia 
tie  eanse  of  Uie  develt^nnent  and  growth  of  the  embryo. 
L  question  has,  however,  arisen  aa  to  whether  the  poUen- 
ibe  acts  dynamically  npon  the  embiyo^ae,  ot  beeomea  part 
od  parcel  of  the  new  embryo. 

Scbleiden  maintains  that  if  the  pollen-tubes  be  followed 
ito  the  ovale,  it  will  be  foniid  that  nanally  one,  and  rarely 
lore  penetrates  the  intercellular  passages  of  the  nnclens  and 
Baches  the  embiyo-sae,  which  bein^;  forced  forward,  is 
ressed  and  indented,and  by  its  folding-in,  forma  the  embryo 
]  the  firat  stage  of  ita  development.  A  bag  is  thus  formed 
onsistiag  of  a  douUe  msmbnne,  the  indented  embiyo-sae, 
nd  the  membrane  of  the  poUen-tnbe  itself.  Sehloden  infers 
be  idendty  of  the  emlnyo  and  the jpollen-tnbe  from  the 
Ki«e  iblloving  cirenmatancea :— 1,  Tne  constantly  eqnal 


diameter  of  the  poUen-tabe  when  it  ia  just  within  it.  2, 
The  invaiiable  chemical  similanty  of  their  contents  shown 
by  the  rsaotitm  produced  by  the  application  of  water,  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  iodine,  snlpharic  add,  and  alkalies.  The 
general  contents  of  the  grain  of  pollen  are  starch,  and  thia 
eitlwr  proceeda  unchanged  downwards  through  the  pollea- 
tnbe,  or  else  passes  along  after  being  changed  by  a  chemical 
vital  process  into  a  tranaparent  and  colourless  fluid,  which 
brcomes  gradually  more  and  mora  opaque ;  and  ia  ooagulable 
by  the  application  of  alcohol ;  oat  of  thia,  fay  aa  oipiuaii^ 
proceaa,  un  cella  are  produced  which  fill  nie  «na  of  tha 
pollea-tnbe,  extending  in  Or^is  Morio  Isr  beyond  the  onle^ 
and  thus  fonning  the  parenchyma  of  the  embiTo.  3,  Tlw 
identity  of  ^e  embryo  and  the  polleo-tafce  is  nrther  wm^ 

Eted  by  the  fact,  that  in  audk  plants  aa  bear  aeveial  c»> 
oea,  Utero  ia  alwmya  preoady  the  same  waAm^^'O^ 
es  present  as  we  find  embiyiM  devrispad.  ^ 
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These  views  of  Schleiden,  with  hii  eoncliudon  that  the 
polUn-tabe  ahonld  be  reguded  rather  m  the  reprMeotative 
of  the  female  than  of  the  male  in  the  animal  kiosdem,  have 
h«en  adopted  by  Wydlsr  of  Berne  and  othen. 

On  the  other  hand,  obiervationa  wen  made  by  Menn. 
Mirbcl  and  Spach,  on  another  claaa  of  plants,  in  whiflh  they 
did  not  meet  with  the  stractare  described  by  Schleiden,  and 
tonseqaently  they  object  to  the  general  application  of  bis 
conclusions.  They  examined  the  development  of  the  ovnle 
of  the  SSm  M^t  (Common  Mai»).  In  this  plant  there  is  no 
tme  emhryo-«ae,  but  they  fonnd  the  commencement  of  the 
embryo,  which  they  call  Uie  primary  ntricle^  and  which 
Schleiden  described  as  the  result  of  an  involution  of  the  saCj 
Husting  in  the  cavity  of  the  nacleoa.  In  this  plant  also, 
only  one,  and  not  two  membranes,  as  described  by  Schleiden, 
existed  in  the  embryo.  They  also  foond  in  other  plants  the 
primary  stride  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  embrro^ae.  and 
at  a  pwiod  anterior  to  the  act  of  impregnation.  They  there- 
fore oooelndo  that  the  pollen-tnbe  does  not  become  the 
•nhsyo^  and  that  no  involntioo  of  the  embryo-sac  takes 
place.  Their  cmolnsioni  are  probably  u  mnch  too  general 
as  those  of  Schleiden. 

Mr.  Oriffitfas,  in  a  paper  pnhlished  in  the  'UnniBain 
Transactioas,'  sives  the  resnlt  of  a  long  series  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  development  of  Uie  oralom  in  the  genera 
Santalum,  O^yria,  Loranthua,  and  ructm.  From  his  obser- 
vations on  these  plants,  which  differ  from  those  investigated 
by  Schleiden,  and  Mirbel  and  Spach,  he  has  arrived  at  con- 
clusions somewhat  different  from  those  of  any  of  these 
observers,  and  he  carefully  refrains  from  dravring  an  inference 
from  the  facts  which  he  has  observed  that  would  apply  to 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  "  The  first  process,*'  he  says, 
"  in  Uie  development  of  the  seed  subseqaently  to  the  pene- 
tration or  application  of  the  boyan  (the  poUen-tube)  to  the 
embryo-sao  wonid,  in  Staitaium^  Oqa^  Zonmthtu,  and 
Vitevm,  appear  to  connst  of  the  formation  of  eellnlar  tissue. 
This  may  be  applied,  I  believe^  to  most  if  not  to  all  instances. 
This  cellolar  tissue  appears  to  have  two  different  origins; 
one,  and  this  is  the  earliest  in  development,  being  perhaps 
referable  to  the  embi^o-sac,  while  the  other  appears  directly 
referable  to  the  antenor  ends  of  the  pollen-tubea."  Thus  iax 
he  agrees  with  Schleiden,  that  the  pollen-tube  penetrates 
into  Uie  embryonal  sac,  and  that  the  embiyo  is  derived  from 
its  intnided  extremity,  his  observations  on  Sanialun  and 
Loranihtts  confirming  this  fact,  whilst  O^Ha  is  an  ev^ption 
confirmative  of  the  rule.  "  fiut  none  of  my  observations," 
says  Mr.  Oriffiths,  "  have  tended  to  confirm  iScUeiden's  idea 
of  the  iDflection  of  the  embryo-sac  before  the  pollen-tube ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  sufficiently  obvions,  that  if  such  were 
the  case  the  cylindrical  bag  ^the  primary  utricle  of  Mirbel), 
Gonatitntinf  the  embiyo  in  its  first  stage  of  development, 
would  oonust  of  three  membrsBea  or  layers,  namely,  the 
first,  or  oater,  of  the  ordinary  and  oninflected  membrane  of 
the  sac;  the  second,  of  its  inflected  portion;  the  third, 
that  of  the  poUen-tobe  itself."  He  also  expiwses  his 
eoaviction  that  the  primordial  or  primary  utricle  of 
Idessre.  Mirbel  and  Spach  is  the  ue  of  the  embryo, 
which  no  doubt  often  and  perhaps  generally  exists  beCoro 
fecundation. 

Dr.  Oirand  has  published  a  paper  in  the  same  volume  of 
tiie  '  Lionnan  Transactions.'  He  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  ovnlum  of  the  Tropceolum  majut.  He  con- 
cludes from  his  observations  on  the  TVopaolum  majus,  "  that 
in  this  plant  the  primary  utricle  and  the  future  embryo 
never  have  any  structural  connection  with  the  extremity  of 
the  poUen-tnne  at  their  first  origin,  or  at  any  subsequent 
Mriod  of  their  development,  aa  is  snfficiently  obvions  Iram 
the  bet  that  the  pollm-tnbo  ia  sever  hionght  into  contact 
wiUi  the  embryo-sao.  K»  the  primazy  ntriele  nukes  ita 
^pearanee  before  impregnatioa  has  occurred,  it  cannot  be 
poasible  that  the  oigan  haa  ever  formed  Um  extremityof  the 
polleo-tube,  as  is  believed  by  Schleiden  and  Wydler. 
Moreover,  as  the  primary  utricle  taka  its  origin  wholly 
within  the  emhiyo-«ac,  and  at  the  eariiest  period  of  its 
formation  is  not  in  contact  with  that  membrane,  it  cannot 
have  bcMi  formed  by  the  poUen-tnbe  pressing  before  it  a  fold 
of  the  embryo-sac  in  its  passage  into  the  cavity  of  that 
atrocture,  as  Schleiden  has  maintained." 

In  the  'Annals  of  Natural  History,'  1853,  Professor 
Heufrey  has  published  ajuper  on  the  Heproduclion  of  the 
higher  Crifptosamia  and  Phaimxigamia,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  hM  not  been  able  to  obssm  the  pmetration  of  the 
poUen-tube  into  the  anbqro-sae. 


We  now  pass  to  tltf  ctnoderaliaii  of  the  hactiaa  d 
Beproduction  amonfrt  Animals.  General  Sepndnctiaa 
OGcnrs  in  many  of  the  lower  animala  in  the  sims  nuHum 
plants.  There  ia  a  common  rs|ntidDeti<m  of  deitiOTed  ti«w 
which  frequently  extends  to  the  production  of  an  estin  link 
This  is  seen  amongst  the  BaHata,  espocially  ths  fobiMir 
mota,  also  amongut  the  ArUenlatOk.  The  hi^ust  fimilLtttf 
animals  in  whit£  this  kind  of  reprodnstion  occnn  nplulr 
are  the  Reptiles,  in  which  instances  are  recorded  of  1^  d 
tails  being  renewed.  Occasion^  instances  occur  is  vlui 
the  limbs  of  higher  animals  are  reproduced.  The  cue  of  i 
Thrush,  in  which  snch  renewal  had  taken  place  in  s  le^nt 
brought  before  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Hull  k  m 
is  also  related  in  which  an  abnormal  finger  in  a  hvnu  betf 
having  been  removed,  it  was  again  reprtMoeed  almoit  eolite- 

Beproduction  by  diviaion  into  two,  or  by  genifflBti<B,'if 
iTissiparoua  and  Oemmipareoa  methods  of  Beprodac:^ 
occnr  to  a  veiy  conaideraUe  extent  UDong  the  lower  auBk 
These  modes  of  reprodoetiMi  do  not  ■■sntiilly  difir,  d 
both  occur  in  tho  same  faniUei  of  iniwali.  [HtsUi&I; 
PoLTzoi,  S.  8.]  The  individual*  which  thus  poduJ 
by  fission  or  by  gemmation  are  called  Zooids.  Thii  pnces 
occurs  in  uniceUnlar  as  well  as  ranltioeUnlsr  pUiiu  wl 
animals,  and  the  single  calls  prodacad  hj  the  diviiiat  ti^ 
D*midiece,  the  JHatamaeev,  and  tha  VartiMllta,  are  m  nd 
entitled  to  the  term  Zomds  aa  the  mora  complicated  kairi 
the  Acalepka. 

The  true  generative  act  is  performed  in  animib  ii  & 
same  manner  as  planta.  In  order  to  the  produdioe  <rf  th 
new  individual  it  is  necessarv  that  there  should  be  s  ua 
of  germ  cells  on  the  one  hand  with  sperm-cells  on  tlx  (nis 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  describe  the  varioai 
orgnns  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  which  these  speniHCJ 
and  germ-cells  occur.  They  are  described  in  cduidak; 
detail  in  this  work  under  the  head  of  the  &mitie>,aI>d«e^ 
times  of  the  genera  and  species  of  the  vsriotti  lucb 
described.  We  shall  hovrever  describe  generally  th*  nir 
of  these  cells.  The  germ*cella  and  ■pmnMeUs  in  miBu 
are  usnally  produced  nom  tisanes  and  organs  that  are  iin^ 
toratly  diffsrent,  but  as  in  plants  theee  ornns  nvy  be  pbc- 
on  different  individuals,  or  on  the  same,  when  thetve^ 
of  cells  are  found  on  the  same  individual,  or  »wd,  tlurr 
said  to  be  Hermaphrodite  ;  bat  if  these  cells  are  fooDii  s 
different  individuals  they  are  said  to  be  Monoaexoil.  T^' 
term  hermaphrodite  is  also  applied  to  plants ;  bot  vb 
their  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  are  pu^  <"> 
flowers,  as  happens  sometimes  in  the  PkaturogaM, 
are  called  Moocecions  and  Dioedons. 

The  sperm-cells  in  the  animal  kingdom  assume  ■  v* 
definite  form  than  those  of  the  v^etable  kingdom.  Ii 
higher  Ciypltgamta,  where  they  aasume  the  foim  of  ^- 
movinA  filaments,  uiey  most  idoaaly  resemble  tboie  «f  ^ 
animalkingdora.  These  filaments  are  formed  in  theiflc:,' 
of  cells,  from  which  they  escape  by  Inuiting.  Ilej 

§ resent  an  doogated  fiuunentoaa  appaarance,  with  t  ^ 
ilatation  at  one  extremity.  At  one  time  they  wen  rtarx 
as  a  kind  of  animalcule,  and  called  '  spermatic  aDim&i<^ 
and  vrere  sni^Kwed  to  have  an  interior  organisation.  Tb;>i 
not  the  case,  and  they  have  no  more  claim  to  be  npx^  * 
animalcales  than  moveable  blood-discs,  or  ciliated  epitbclc^ 
scales.  The  movements  performed  by  these  boditi  ' 
many  instances  due  to  the  presence  of  cilia,  which  are 
upon  their  snrface.  The  movements  of  sndi  filanuDti  "k^ 
vary  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  cilia.  In  otbero' 
the  movement  seems  due  to  molecular  activity.  Tbe 
is  very  obviously  to  bring  the  spermatozoon,  ai  the*  ^ 
matie'filamenta  have  been  called,  into  contact  with  the 
cell.  These  movementa  soon  cease  after  the  filsowu  ^ 
been  removed  from  the  matrix  in  whidi  Uugr  hw« 
fwmed.  Some  agenta  rapidly  deatroy  these  nw"*'* 
whilst  others  renew  them  after  they  have  apparenU^f"^ 
This  subject  has  been  recently  investigated  by  Kolbbr.  v 
the  results  which  he  has  arrived  at  in  ragaid  la  tka*** 
ments  observed  in  the  spermatic  filunesta  ti ifaawM' 
embraced  in  the  following  propositions 

1.  In  the  spermatic  fluid,  taken  from  the  ^densu  *^ 
vas  deferens,  motile  spermatic  filaraenta  exist  is  ve?  ^* 
abundance.  . 

S.  In  water  and  aqneona  aolntions  of  all  inoocani  ^ 
ferent  subsUnces  and  salts,  the  motion  (tf  the  filsHOi* 
and  they  form  loops.  . 
3.  These  fiUmenU,  thus  famished  with  loop^  J* 

dead,  aa  has  hitherto  been  genenllKMierV^*-^''' 
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oDtrary,  tiw^  nrn*  cmtlMLj  upon  th*  nbMcmant  addi- 
ion  of  eoncvntntsd  ■olationi  of  iimociioai  indiffinut  lal^ 
tancei  (•nnr,  albamen,  una),  ud  of  ulte. 

4.  In  w  animal  flaidi,  when  ooaiidetably  eosotntntad^ 
T  highly  Mlino,  whith  an  not  too  aerid  nor  too  alkaline,  nor 
oo  viscid,  til*  motion*  of  tli«  tponnatio  filaments  an  nmm- 
Aired ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  blood,  iTmpb,  alka- 
ine  or  nentral  mine,  alkaline  milk,  thin  mucus,  tbidL  bile, 
be  Titreons  hnmoor — bat  not  in  saliva,  acid  or  strongly 
mmonianl  arino,  acid  milk  or  mnens,  the  gastiio  juice,  tbin 
ile,  and  thick  mnnts.  When  the  propar  diqiee  of  conean- 
ration  of  the  latter  flnids  is  sncesMfdUy  atuinad,  aod  thur 
eaetioB  k  mdered  nential,  tiioj  an  inmenons. 

5.  In  all  solatioBa  of  Indiffcrmt  nganio  snbatanees  mode* 
Btelj  eoneentrated,  the  fllamsnts  move  vith  perfect  bcilitj 
— thns  in  all  kinds  of  symp,  in  albomsa^  nrea,  dyoerin, 
alicin,  amygdalin.  More  eoneentrated  solations  of  these  sub- 
tanees  canse  the  motion  to  cease,  bnt  it  is  restored  upon 
heir  subsequent  dilation  witb  water.  Too  dilate  solotions 
ct  in  the  same  way  as  water  (vide  8  and  3). 

6.  Certain  solatioos,  as  they  an  Urmed,  of  indifferent 
i^anic  inbstances  act  like  water,  however  much  they  may 
w  coneentratwl,  each  as  solutions  of  gam  arabic.  vegetable 
nucus  (gam  tngacanth,  mucilage  of  qainee-eeeds),  and  of 
textrin.  Concentrated  solutions  of  ether  snbstanceSj  in  this 
tase  also,  restore  the  motions. 

7.  Many  organic  substances  cause  the  motions  of  the  flia- 
Dento  to  cease,  owing  to  their  chemical  action  upon  them, 
meh  as  alcohol,  creasote,  tannin,  and  ether ;  others  owing  to 
heir  mechuieal  effiwts,  as  auat  <dl^  Nueotid,  ia  certain 
legrees  of  eoneentn^,  are  not  iqjimou. 

H.  MetaUie  stlto  are  injurious,  even  in  nrtmnely  dilute 
olntions;  toeh,  for  instance,  ti  «  lolntion  contdiUng 
L-10,OOOth  of  eoiTosive  sublimate. 

9.  14  oat  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  are  famoeuotu  in 
sertaia  degrees  of  concentration,  which  in  some  is  greater  and 
n  some  less ;  so  little  hurtful,  in  &ct,  are  they,  that  the  fila- 
□eQts  may  be  kept  alive  in  them  fbr  from  one  to  four  hours, 
^monff  these  ma^  be  enumerated  solutions  of  common  salt ; 
;hloriae  of  potassium ;  sal  ammoniac ;  nitrate  of  soda ;  nitrate 
tf  potass,  containing  1  part  to  100 ;  moreover,  solutions  con- 
aiuiog  from  0  to  10  parts  in  100  of  phosphate  of  soda  ;  sul- 
shate  of  soda ;  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  chloride  of  barium. 
\b  regards  some  of  these  salts,  the  fact  had  been  previously 
loticed  by  older  wiiten,  and  mora  recently  by  Qnatn&ge^ 
>f  ewport,  and  Ankermann.  Sdntions  unduly  dUnted  hate 
he  same  effect  as  water^  and  causa  the  formation  of  loops, 
>at  the  filaments  an,  revived  upon  the  addition  of  a  coneen- 
rated  solution  of  the  same  salts  and  of  indifferent  substauces 
'sugar,  urea,  ke.).  Stronger  saline  solutions  than  are  required, 
lIbo  interfere  with  the  motions  ;  but,  in  this  case  likewise, 
Jie  filaments  are  capable  of  revival  upon  the  addition  of 
nrater.  These  salts  can  scarcely  be  regarded  properly  as 
•evivilten,  as  was  asserted  not  long  since  by  Moteschott  and 
ilicchetti,  for  filaments  which  have  become  quiescent  in  in- 
liffereut  Bubstances,  as  sugar,  for  instance,  are  not  revivified 
tgain  by  them  ;  and  their  action  is  widely  di&rent  from  that 
)f  the  real  excitants— the  caustic  alkalies.  It  cannot  be 
lenied  that  their  influence  is  very  favourable,  and  that  Hint 
perhaps  owing  only  to  their  lapUl  diffusion  In  the  water)  tSey 
produce  motion  In  a  lenunal  msaa  more  npidly  than  other 
'ms  diffiuiUa  subatuiees,  such  ai  sugar  and  ubumen ;  on 
grlueh  account  the  above-named  anthns  ueribe  revivifying 
jffopcrtiss  to  them— a  &ct  which,  before  them,  had  been  made 
uiown,  as  T^ids  common  salt,  by  Quatrafages,  and  by 
(Newport,  for  carbonate  of  soda  and  potass ;  which  latter 
lalts,  moreover,  ia  certain  experimento,  caused  the  motion  to 
;ease  in  lU'  or  15*,  almost  like  the  caustic  alkalies. 

10.  Acids,  even  in  verv  small  quantity:  are  injurioos ;  such 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  l-7600th. 

11.  Caustic  alkalies  (soda,  potass  and  ammonia,  not  lime 
ind  barytes),  in  all  degrees  of  concentration,  from  l-31tb 
:o  6-l6th  are  special  excitants  of  the  spermatic  filaments, 
ivhather  the  latter  have  become  quiescent  spontaneously,  as  in 
)ld  sperm -fluid,  orhave  ceased  to  move  in  indifferent  solutions, 

above  substances  recal  the  most  active  movements  which 
iTO  not  distingoiabable  from  the  vitaL  But  these  motions 
:ease  after  two  or  three  uinntes,  and  from  this  quiescence 
Jie  filaments  cannot  be  roused  by  any  means.  When  mixed 
ffith  indifferent  aubstaneet  in  small  proportions  (from 
L-lOOOth  to  1-OOOth),  as,  for  instance,  in  syr^,  the  caustic 
ilkalies  afford  a  means  by  which  the  motions  ottu  apenutic 
UamenU  nuT  he  soaintabiad  for  a  ksg  tiaie. 


Ifl.  The  spsnft-Ooid  dried  in  indifforant  suhctancaa,  and  in 
aaline  aolutions,  may,  in  eertun  cases,  have  ita  motitm  rertuwl 
by  dilution  witb  the  same  fluid,  or  with  water. 

The  oells  which  give  origin  to  the  spermado  filamante  an 
found  upon  the  sorfaea  of  the  organs  which  secrete  them. 
At  first  they  are  not  to  be  distinguubed  from  oidinsiy  eptha- 
lial  cells,  but  they  incraaae  in  size,  and  at  last  |«ssent  a  cor- 
puscle (seminal  coipuicle)  in  their  interior.  These  cor- 
pusdaa  are  filled  with  granular  matter,  wbidi  is  graduallr 
converted  inte  the  ^eimaiic  fiUment»  which  is  at  first  coiled 
up,  aud  lias  in  oontect  with  the  inasr  aufaea  of  tha  wall  of 
the  oorpusda.  The  tfmaa&s  fihunante  uanally  praaant  tho^ 
selres  m  clusters,  which  arisaa  from  th^  tandui^  sriian  sat 
free  from  their  cells  to  arrange  ihemaalvaa  in  this  nanuer. 

The  sin  of  the  spermatic  fibuneuts  varies.  In  human 
beings  they  are  from  I-6OOU1  to  l-600th  of  an  inch  in  leogth. 
The  bead  is  ^Kmt  1-fiOOOth  to  l-8000th  sf  an  inch  long,  and 
is  about  half  as  widfc 

In  the  females  of  most  animals  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
large  cell,  which  is  called  an  ovum  or  egg.  If  this  ovum  be 
examined  in  the  Mammalia,  it  will  be  found  to  present  a 
vesicle,  which  is  called  the  germinal  vesiole,  and  this 
vesicle  presante  a  spot,  called  the  germinal  spot.  Then  seems 
to  be  bttle  doubt  that  this  vesicle  is  truly  the  germ-cell. 
In  the  Mammaiia  tha  on  an  found  in  an  organ  called 
thaovaiT. 

*'  If  the  rtmctnn  and  formation  of  the  human  ovary  ha 
examined  at  any  period  between  early  inbnoy  and  ulvancad 
age,  hut  especially  during  that  period  of  lin  in  whl^  the 
power  of  ooneeption  axiste,  it  will  be  fimnd  to  contain,  onau 
average,  from  fineento  twenty  small  varielaa  Qrmembranon 
sacs  of  various  sises ;  these  have  been  already  alluded  to  at 
the  follicles  or  vesioles  of  De  Graaf,  the  anatomist  who  fint 
aecnrat^y  described  tbem.  At  their  first  formation,  the 
Graafian  vesicles  are  small,  and  deeply-seated  in  the  substance 
of  the  ovary  1  but  as  they  increase  in  site,  they  make  their 
way  towards  the  surface ;  and  whm  mature  they  form  little 
prominences  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  covered  only  1^ 
the  peritoneum.  Each  follicle  is  formed  with  an  external 
membranoni  envelope  oomposed  of  fine  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
aud  connected  with  the  sunonnding  stroma  of  the  ovary  by 
networks  of  blood-vessels.  This  envelope  or  tonic  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  forming  a  kind  of  epitheliom 
or  internal  tanlc,  and  named  membrana  granulosa.  The 
eavity  of  the  folUcIe  ia  filled  with  an  albuminous  fluid,  in 
iriiieh  microscopic  grsnules  float ;  and  it  contains  also  the 
ovom  or  ovule.  The  ovum  is  a  minute  spherical  body  situ- 
ated, in  immature  follicles,  near  their  centra ;  but  in  those 
nearer  matarity,  in  contact  with  the  membrana  giunulosa,  at 
that  part  of  the  follicle  which  forms  a  prominence  on  the 
surbee  of  the  ovary.  The  cells  of  the  membraoa  granulosa 
are  at  that  point  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  and  are 
heaped  around  the  ovum,  forming  a  kind  of  granular  zone, 
the  discus  proligerns. 

"  In  order  to  examine  an  ovum,  one  of  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
it  matten  not  whether  it  be  of  small  size  or  arrived  at 
matarity,  should  be  pricked,  and  the  conteined  fluid  received 
upon  a  piece  of  glass.  The  ovum  then,  being  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  simple  lens,  may  be  further 
examined  with  higher  micnacopie  powen.  Owing  to  ite 
globular  form,  however,  ite  strueturo  caonot  ba  aaea  until  it 
ia  subjected  to  genUa  praasura. 

"  The  humsn  ovum  is  extremely  anall,  measuring,  accord- 
log  to  Bischoff,  from  l-240th  to  l-120th  of  an  inch.  Ite 
external  investment  is  a  transparent  membrane,  about 
l*2S00th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which,  under  the  mien^ 
scope,  appean  as  a  bright  rin|;,  bounded  externally  and  io- 
temafly  by  a  dark  outline  :  it  is  called  the  zooapellocids,  or 
vitelline  membrane,  and  corresponds  with  the  chorion 
the  impregnated  ovnm.  It  adheres  externally  to  the  heap 
of  c$Us  constituting  the  discus  proligerns. 

"  Within  this  trensparent  investment,  or  xona  pelludda, 
and  usually  in  close  contact  with  it,  liestiie  yell^  or  vitellos, 
which  is  composed  of  granules  and  globules  of  various  sizes, 
imbedded  in  a  mon  or  less  fluid  substance.  The  smaller 
granules,  which  an  tha  more  numerous,  resemble  in  thnr 
appesnuce,  as  well  as  their  constant  motion,  ^gment 
granules.  The  larger  granules,  or  globules,  whiw  have 
the  aspect  of  fat  globules,  are  in  greatest  number  at  tha 
periphery  of  the  yelk.  The  number  of  the  grannies  i^ 
according  to  Bischoff,  greatest  in  the  ova  of  caroivoroos 
animala.  Ia  tha  human  oTom  their  qumtity  is  cempantiT^ 
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"  The  rabsUnee  thit  combiiiu  the  elobnlM  and  gnanles 
(tf  the  yelk  is  in  miiiy  aninuli  quite  flnid.  The  jelk  then 
eompletelj  filli  the  uvitj  of  the  lona  pellncida,  and  escapes 
in  a  liquid  form  when  that  memlnrane  is  rnptiir«d :  but  in 
era  of  ihe  human  luMect,  and  some  animus,  the  yelk  it 
much  mote  contiatentj  and  sometimes  escapes  as  a  solid 
globular  mass  when  the  zona  pellncida  is  torn.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Bischoff,  solely  owing  to  this  firm  consistence  of  the 
ydk  that  it  io  maoy  eases  preserves  its  form  when  a  watery 
fluid  passes  by  imbibition  tfarondi  the  lona  pellncida,  and 
that  an  intanral  is  then  apparent  between  the  yelk  ai^  that 
membrane^  From  the  appearancet  resulting  mm  the  action 
o!  water  on  the  omm,  and  from  other  drcumataiiees,  it  baa 
been  thought  that  the  nam  compoaing  ihe  yelk  is  auinranded 
by  another  membrane  within  the  zona  pelloeida,  bnt  the 
evidence  for  such  a  view  is  not  satis&etory. 

"  In  the  anbstance  of  the  yelk  is  imbedded  the  germinal 
Tedcle,  or  vemcDla  germinativa.  This  Tesicle  is  of  greatest 
relative  size  io  the  smallest  ova,  and  is  in  them  surrounded 
closely  br  the  relk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  it  lies. 
During  tne  development  of  the  ovum  the  germinal  vesicle 
increasee  in  size  much  less  rapidly  than  the  yelk,  and  comes 
to  be  placed  nearer  to  its  surface.  In  a  mature  ovrun  of 
the  rabbit  it  is  about  one^tieth  of  a  line  in  diameter 
(Bischoff):  ilsnze  in  the  human  omm  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  owing  to  the  difficnltr  of  iaolating  iL  It  coa- 
sista  of  a  fine  trauparent  atmeluzeleaamaabrana,  eontuning 
a  dear  watery  fluid,  in  which  an  aometimes  a  fow  gtanulaa. 

"  At  that  part  of  ihe  periphery  of  ike  germinal  veside 
which  is  nearest  to  the  peripheiy  of  the  yt&.  ia  aitnated  the 
germinal  spot,  a  finely^granulated  substance,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  strougly  refiractins  the  nys  of  Ught,  and  measuring, 
in  the  Mammalia  genauhr,  from  l-3600th  to  l-a400th  of 
an  inch  (Wagnerp*  (Kirkea  and  Paget,  *  Handbook  of 
Physiology.^ 

The  act  of  fecundation  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  in 
animals  as  in  plants,  that  is,  bv  the  contact  of  the  aperm- 
celta  with  the  germ-cells.  Much  discusmon  has  taken  place 
aa  to  how  this  ocenra,  but  the  following  aecoont  may  be 
regarded  as  embraan|;  the  facts  most  generally  accepted : — 
As  the  germinal  vesicle  becomea  fittM  for  fecundation,  it 
loaea  its  pellucid  character,  aiising  from  the  davelraneBt  of 
a  lai|!e  nnmber  of  cells  in  ita  interior.  It  ia  at  this  peiiod 
that  the  spermatic  fihunents,  eoming  \a  oontaet  with  i^  pro- 
dnce  thi^  tendency  tosrowth  which  remits  in  the  fmuUion 
of  the  new  beuur.  Vae  nature  of  this  contact  has  been  a 
question.  Mr.  Newport,  however,  in  a  series  of  very  caxe- 
iully-conducted  experiments  upon  the  Am^i^ia,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  spermatic  filament  praetrates  the 
vitelline  membrane,  and  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the 
germinal  vesicle.  There  is  no  spedaf  foramen  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  spermatic  filaments,  bnt  they  pierce  through 
this  membrane,  and  may  be  seen  floating  about  in  the  yeSc. 
Mr.  Newport  found  that  a  sin^e  qwnnatozoon  did  not 
dace  frcuDdation,  bnt  that  the  panatratiw  of  aemal  were 
required  for  this  purpose. 

Iq  the  human  ieniale  the  ovaaxa  brouriit  from  the  ovariea 
along  the  Fallojuan  tube  into  an  organ  ^lod  the  uterus.  It 
grows  rapidly  after  reaching  the  uteroa  ;  it  at  first  cimsista 
of  two  aacs,  one  ineloBing  the  other,  and  the  inner  containing 
a  liquid.  When  it  is  about  half  a  line  in  diameter  a  new 
element  becomes  visible  in  it ;  a  round,  opaque,  gnmular  disc 
is  seen,  with  a  dark  spot  in  its  centre,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  internal  globule  or  sac.  This  spot,  whidi  is  seen  either 
on  or  through  the  inuw  membrane  of  the  ovum,  correaponds 
with  the  cicatricnia  of  tha  and  ia  the  &at  ludiment  of 
the  foetus. 

In  birda  the  cieatricula,  or  germ-spot,  lies  upon  the  suriaee 
of  the  yolk :  soon  after  the  commencement  of  incubation  it 
ocpands  and  aeparates  into  two  layers  ;  the  outer  is  called 
by  Pander  the  serons  la^er,  and  subsequently  forms  the 
osaeous,  nervona,  mnacnlar,  and  tcgumentaiy  systems  of  the 
body ;  the  inner,  which  is  in  ctmUet  with  the  yolk,  is  called 
the  mucous,  which  (together  with  a  third  developed  between 
the  two  others,  and  named  the  vascular  layer)  appears  to  give 
nse,  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  to  the  intestmal, 
respiratory,  vaaenlar,  and  glandular  systems.   The  mucous 

<,V  °f  germinal  membiane  gradually  expands  over  the 
yolk,  till  it  nearly  incloses  ii  in  a  sac,  which  towards  the 
body  of  the  chick  contracts  into  an  oblong  canal,  which 
Mtends  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo,  and  becomes  the 
fbtare  alimentary  tube.  The  aae  containing  tlw  yolk,  and 
commnnicating  with  the  intcstinas,  i«  called  tha  intestinal 


vesidi^  or  yolk-baa;  and  towards  the  doae  of  ineabitkBt 
drawn  into  the  belfy  of  the  chick,  and  its  coBtcuts  in  m 
as  nourishment.  The  lower  end  of  the  aliiaentaij  cm 
(the  cloaca  of  luTds)  shoots  cut  into  a  sac  vliieh  ti  tniH 
the  allantols,  or  allantoTd  membrane.  After  a  time  ailtrt 
and  veins  are  seen  ramifying  upon  this  sac,  which  pntrds 
more  and  more  out  of  the  body  of  the  diick,  till  at  koftl; : 
forms  a  double  ba^,  laid  immediately  under  the  memlmiifi 
the  shell.  On  this  sac  the  blood<vessela  are  so  diithbC:: 
that  thor  emtents  are  influenced  by  the  atmomhse  ihnt^ 
the  porona  ^-ehell  and  its  membrane,  and  thu  1 1.- 
remratog^  oman  is  aatabliahad. 

The  ondnal  itraetazo  (tf  the  onm,  and  tiba  mdjieaiy^ 
ment  of  the  emlwyo,  in  MammaUot  appair  to  be  andti- 
same  as  in  the  egg  of  a  bird ;  thou^  thoo  are  sons  dor 
teristic  differences.   When  a  human  ovum  of  asy  m^mtut 
is  examined,  the  embryo  is  seen  sn^ndedin  a  low  it 
filled  with  fluid,  called  the  amnios,  wwch  is  a  shut  ae:  t. 
sac  is  the  outermost  product  of  the  serous  layer  of  ik 
germinal  membrane ;  ioi  ita  formation  a  membnoa  ii  > 
fleeted  from  ihe  sidea  and  extremitiea  of  the  eubtp 
reflection,  according  to  Valpeau,  not  commencing  befon 
twelfth  day),  so  as  to  inclose  a  space  behind  it.  M  tk 
of  the  trunk  dose  in  front,  the  drele  at  wluch  the  amuii  ^ 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  gradnalljr  cottncui 
at  length  it  is  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  nnmilical  smz: 
it  than  invaata  the  nmUlieal  c«d,  and  ^reads  oat  no^ 
placental  extremity  into  an  anqua  uc  fiUad  irithliii: 
which  the  foetus  Mats.   The  mucous  layer  of  the  gtm 
membrane  in  Mammalia  is  supposed  from  analogjr  to  Isi 
sac,  as  in  birds,  coutaining  a  yolk,  or  substance  ssUer/. 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  in  ita  early  stage,  VTati. 
this  view  of  ita  formation  and  use  be  correct    not  oaljnt 
on  analogy  ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  gestation  a  smiU  u:  ' 
bladder,  which  from  ita  being  filled  with  a  irititiih  Biii- 
been  called  the  vesicola  ^ba,  may  be  found  on  the  ^i-' 
at  or  near  the  extremity  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  cur* 
to  the  amnioa;  from  tliis  sac  a  fine  tube  maybe  tttctdix 
the  cord  to  the  navel,  and  in  some  animals  it  faubeae 
commuoicaling  with  the  intestiBal  canaL    This  tnbebtasp 
obliterated  so  early  (Valpeau  says  in  the  sixth  we^  ^ 
tation)  that  its  commonication  with  the  inteitiaei*v-< 
nndetaetad,  though  tha  aae  waa  known  to  the  ddaicc 
miata.   The  intestinal  vedde  finally  differs  in  Mtm^- 
and  Inrds in  thia  cirenmatanee,  that  in  the  fonnaiiD- 
drawn  into  the  body  of  the  foetns,  but  remaini  v^  ■ 
between  the  membranes,  and  snulually  waiting  Imc^ 
obliterated  by  the  third  month.   The  duct  of  the  tush^ 
vesicle  is  accompanied  along  the  cord  by  an  artery  udi'-^ 
which  are  callea  the  ompluuo-mesenteric  veiseli ;  ti»n' 
communicates  with  the  superior  mesenteric,  sod  tk  ^ 
with  the  vena  portK.   The  allantols  exists  io  all  auDiBU' 
well  as  in  biids,  though  its  use  in  the  former, 
furnished  witli  a  placenta,  is  not  obvious.   Ia  sonuui^ 
as  in  man,  it  becomes  obliterated  at  a  very  early  p(t»l 
soon  as  the  sixth  week,  bat  in  others,  aa  tlie  CaruMn-^ 
it  attains  a  laiga  aiie,  ud  continoea  during  the  «kiiitfs| 
of  fiBtal  axisteBoe.   In  MagmaSa  it  eommnnicatd  ^ 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  remains  of  lit*  i^^'' 
which  it  is  coimected  is  denominated  the  anchitt.  ' 
channel  of  conmionication  between  the  allsatoii  i^'^ 
bladder,  or  doaea  (in  birds),  at  first  is  short,  so  tlnf  ^ 
lies  directly  against  the  body  of  the  embryo,  bnt  it 
becomes  eloiigated,  like  the  correspmung  itAd' 
umbilical  vesicle. 

In  man,  after  impr^nation  has  taken  plice,  >  ^ 
membrane  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  tbe  aten> 
an  exudation  of  lymph.   This  membrane,  call<d  dro-^ 
lines  the  whole  of  ube  uterus  before  the  ''"^^ll'.j 
ovum;  but  when  this  passes  down  throegh  tlie 
tube  it  gradually  pushes  the  deciduous  membiaiie  tv'--'" 
inverting  one  poruon  of  it  which  sunoondi  lliie<nA 
is  called  the  decidua  reflexa ;  this  growa  with  tke  ona 
it  fills  Uie  cavity  of  the  ntona.  and  eomis  iBaat|^ 
the  other  portion  called  the  decidna  vers,  ^aag  ^  ^ 
the  uterus.  ^ 

The  point  at  vhich  the  deddoa  ia  reflected  np^ 
is  where  the  placenta  ia  fixed  to  tlu  utenu.  ^  f]^ 
two  proper  membranes,  the  amnioa,  which  we  bi"  ^ 
internally,  and  an  outer  membrane,  which  „ 
chorion ;  this  latter  membrane  in  man,  dnruig  "^'^^ 
months  of  pregnancy,  haa  a  ahaggy  eztemsl 
ooTcrodvitfi  Taienlar villi,  w^Hmoim 
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lembimna  deddtu,  which  ia  tlso  thick  and  T&ieubr.  Thia 
tickenin^  and  Tucalaritj  of  both  these  mambranes  giada- 
Ij  dinuniihfli,  and  baoomet  coneenttatad  m  am  parL 
inallj  towards  the  fnndna  of  tiie  vtenii;  tiiii  UuduMd 
ui  u  called  the  placenta.  In  nuninating  animale  the 
lickeninff  and  Taeeolari^  <^  the  chorion  is  confined  to  a 
amber  of  circnlar  and  tpongy  elerations  varying  in  number 
om  thirty  to  one  hottdredV  which  are  called  cotyledons, 
hese  vascnlar  processes  dip  in  between  correspondiDg  pre- 
sses attached  to  the  nteros  of  the  mother,  which  are  called 
latemsl  cotyledons,  the  surface  of  which  is  supplied  with 
omeroos  TesHels  derived  from  the  aterine  arteries  and  veios. 
be  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  a  large  Taacnlar  snr- 
ce  of  the  maternal  systrai  is  applied  to  an  equally  extensive 
le  of  the  foetos,  and  thoagh  there  is  no  direct  conunoni- 
Llion  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  we  must  suppose  that 
jurishment  is  imbibed  from  the  vessels  of  the  mother  by 
lose  of  the  foetns  tbrongh  ^e  fins  intervening  membranea 
r  which  they  are  separated.  In  man  the  rewion  between 
le  maternal  and  festal  sjrstemi  ia  not  so  dearly  anderstood 
E  in  the  preceding  iastanea.  In  the  homan  subject  the 
lacenta  is  a  spongy  vascular  mass  like  a  cske,  from  six  to 
ght  inches  in  diameter^  aboat  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle, 
id  two  or  three  lines  at  the  circumference.  It  adheres  br 
18  sar&ce  to  the  ntems,  ai^  by  tiie  other  is  connected  with 
Le  fcetus  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  uterine 
irface  is  lobolated,  and  is  connected  with  the  uterus  by 
.ood-vessela.  The  foetal  surface  is  covered  by  the  chorion 
id  amnios,  and  presents  the  ramifications  of  Uie  umbilical 
^els,  which  consist  of  two  arteries  and  a  vein.  The 
Ldicles  of  these  vessels  commonicate  with  each  other,  but 
>  communication  has  ever  been  shown  to  exist  between 
lam  and  the  uteto-placentine  vessels ;  for  if  we  inject  from 
te  nmlnliesl  artaiin  wa  find  that  the  placenta  is  rendered 
irgid,  and  that  7«8els_  are  found  filled  in  enty  part  of  it, 
at  between  their  lamifications  there  will  remain  an  nnln- 
icted  substance,  and  the  nteriue  surface  will  not  be  injected, 
ir  the  fffital  veswia  do  not  pass  all  the  way  to  that  surface. 
1  like  manner,  if  we  inject  from  the  uterine  vessels,  the 
iaeenta  will  be  rendered  turgid,  bot  noUiiag  passes  into  the 
etal  vessels.  From  this  drcamstance  it  is  concluded  that 
le  placenta  consiBtB  uniformly  of  two  portions  :  the  one  ia 
imisbed  by  the  decidaons  coat  of  the  nterus,  the  other  by 
te  vessels  of  the  chorion,  and  these  two  portions  may, 
uriiig  the  fint  three  months,  be  separated  from  each  other 
y  maceration.  The  structure  of  the  foetal  portion,  so  far  as 
m  be  made  oat,  appears  to  he  similar  to  that  of  the  pul- 
lonary  vessels,  the  artery  terminating  in  the  vein.  But  the 
latemal  portion  is  somewhat  different ;  there  ia  not  a  direct 
nnmunication,  but  tiie  arteries,  as  Hr.  Hunter  thought,  seem 
I  terminate  in  insular  cella,  and  the  veins  appear  to  com- 
mence with  open  mouths  from,  these  cdls,  for  oy  throwing 
ax  in  the  uterine  arteries  we  fill  the  eells,  and  frequently 
iject  the  uterine  veins  also. 

It  has  always  been  considered  doubtful  whether  the  pla- 
intal  cells  of  Hunter  were  real  or  artificial,  being,  in  the 
iter  case,  produced  by  extravasation  of  the  injection ;  and 
•cent  lesearcbea  have  confirmed  this  doubt,  but  without 
trowing  any  satisfactory  light  ou  this  very  olncnre  subject, 
/"ith  re^d  to  the  use  of  the  placenta  we  maj^  infer  that  it 

very  similar  in  man  to  what  it  is  in  ruminating  and  other 
limals ;  it  most  probably  serves  to  prodoce  a  change  in  the 
lood  of  the  foetus  analogous  to  that  which  the  blood  of  the 
luU  undergoes  in  the  lungs ;  and,  from  considering  that  the 
etus  itself  caanot  .create  materius  for  its  own  growth  and 
ipport,  we  may  further  infer  that  the  placenta  is  the  soorce 
f  nutrition  also. 

The  navel-string,  or  nmbilioal  cord,  which  connects  the 

sild  to  the  mother,  is  composed  of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
vo  umbilicsl  arteries  twisted  together,  and  surrounded  by  a 
slaticouB  substance  and  the  reflections  of  the  chorion  and 
nnios;  it  also  contains  the  urachns,  and  the  remains  of  the 
act  of  the  vesicula  alba  and  omp!:alo-mesenteric  vessels. 
.  is  visible  in  the  hnman  embryo  in  the  aixih  week  as  a 
lort  and  straight  coid ;  at  birth  the  length  of  it  is,  on  an 
^erage,  about  two  feet.  The  outer  tunic  of  the  cord,  the 
xinios,  ia  continuous  with  the  epidermis,  or  cuticle  of  the 
etus  at  the  nmbiticns ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  chorion, 
hich  is  also  reflected  on  the  navel-string,  is  continued  into 
le  dermis,  or  true  skin  of  tiie  fatna. 
The  following  is  Valentin's  account  of  the  development  of 
le  pnuHpal  organs  of  the  hnman  embryo. 

The  prinitive  stnak  or  groove  ia  the  fint  indicatim  of 


the  future  embryo.  It  consists  of  a  very  small  longitudinal 
groove  in  the  middle  «f  the  upper  sur^ce  of  the  aeioua 
lamina.  It  aoon  after  enlaigea,  while  ita  two  maigioa  an 
ruied  to  form  the  lamiusdimslei.  IDiey  grow  over  to  varda 
each  other,  meet  in  a  longitudinal  aotare,  and  tfau  incloae  n 
cavity,  the  primitive  tnbe.  Anteriorly  tlUa  tube  dilates  into 
several  vesicles,  which  lie  behind  each  other,  and  in  which  is 
deposited  the  cerebral  substance.  The  spinal  cord  is  lud 
down  in  iit  remaining  qrlindrical  portion.  The  sevend  parts 
of  the  brun  of  the  human  onbryo  gradually  pass  throng 
numerous  transitional  forms,  which  correspond  with  their 
permanent  conditions  in  various  of  the  lower  animals. 

"A  dense  cord,  the  chorda  dorsalis,  is  early  deposited 
beneath  almost  the  whole  length  of  this  primitive  tube.  At 
the  same  time,  sqaare  spots  are  observed  oneiUier  side,  syin- 
metrically  arranged  in  purs.  Each  two  correspondii^; 
squares  subsequently  grow  towards  each  other,  to  construct 
the  body  of  a  vertebra.  In  d(»ng  this,  they  include  between 
them  a  corresponding  s^ment  of  the  chorda  donalia,  and 
gradually  alto^ther  disidace  it.  In  Mammalia  and  birds, 
the  remaining  poxtionai  of  thia  structure  auboeqnently 
disappear. 

"The  vertebral  arches  commence  as  dense  curved  purs  of 
streaks  ;  each  of  which  unites  on  the  one  hand  with  the  body 
of  the  veitehns,  and  on  the  other  with  ita  opposite  fellow. 
The  various  processes  of  the  vertebra  are  only  added 
subsequently. 

"  The  first  rudiment  of  the  skull  is  formed  by  a  mem- 
branous capsule,  which  gradually  meives  into  a  special  carti- 
laginous covering,  called  the  primordial  akulL  Some  por- 
tions of  the  latter  are  ossified  immediately  afterwards,  while 
others  disappear  after  new  pieces  of  bone  have  been  opposed 
to  them. 

"Tha  blistemn  adjmning  the  interior  luTfrce  of  the  skull 
pTodnoBi  a  series  of  pairs  <u  prorassei,  idiidi  finally  give  liae 
to  the  chief  stmctvrea  of  the  face  and  neck.  Those  whidi 
lie  between  the  future  mouth  and  the  chest  are  called  the 
branchial  or  visceral  processes ;  and  the  fissures  iriiich 
remain  between  them,  the  brancbisl  fissures.  Their  form 
and  relations  to  the  vascular  trunks  which  supply  them  some- 
what resemble  the  type  met  with  in  the  gula  or  branchial 
respiratory  organs  of  the  fish. 

"  The  margins  of  the  central  portion  of  the  serous  lamina 
are  gradually  involuted,  so  as  to  form  the  vralls  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities.  But  as  they  only  subsequentiy  meet 
in  the  inferior  median  line  of  the  embryo  (which  we  are 
supposing  to  be  horizontal^,  there  renuuoa  at  first  a  long 
fissure,  through  which  are  protruded  the  hearty  large  por- 
tion of  tlie  intestinal  canal,  and  the  alluitol^  This  apertore 
afterwards  doseain  Iherwini  of  the  thorax,  and  the  poateiior 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  anf  finally  disappears,  leaving  no  relie 
save  the  navd.  The  ribs  commence  as  dense  stnas^  vrhich 
first  become  cartilaginoos,  and  are  then  ossified.  The  several 
pieces  of  the  sternum  are  developed  by  a  similar  process. 

"The  extremitiea  are  at  first  alt(^ether  absent.  They 
sub8e<^uentiy  sproat  in  the  form  of  small  stumps.  Each  of 
these  IS  first  divided  into  an  internal  segment  which  pertains 
to  the  trunk,  and  corresponds  to  the  thigh  or  upper  arm,  and 
a  free  terminal  plate  whidi  is  developed  into  the  hand  or 
foot  The  fore  arm  and  leg  are  only  formed  subsequently. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  at  nrst  united  by  &  kind  of  web,  so 
as  to  resemble  fins.  This  membrane  begins  to  disappear 
from  without  inwards. 

"  The  eye  at  first  forms  a  hollow  vetide,  which  ia  con- 
nected witn  tlie  brun  by  a  tabular  handle,  tiie  futn^  optie 
nerve.  The  retina  is  {ffoduoed  from  *  d«>08tt  which  resem- 
bles that  of  the  cerebral  substance  In  the  vencles  of  the 
brain.  The  crystalline  lens,  the  vitreous  hamoar,  and  the 
iris,  are  only  developed  snbseqnently.  A  special  vascular 
tuoic,  tiie  capsalo-papillary  sac,  snrroonds  the  lens  of  the 
early  embryo.  Its  anterior  segment  then  forms  the  papillary 
membrane,  a  vascular  coat  which  is  stretched  immediately 
iu  front  of  the  papillary  aperture.  By  the  gradual  loss  o{ 
its  blood-vessels,  this  is  converted  into  a  simple  transparent 
membrane,  which  disappears  a  few  days  after  birth. 

*'  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear  also  begins  as  a  hollow  Toaele, 
having  a  handle  which  ia  continnous  with  the  brain.  The 
vestibule,  the  coohlem,  and  Mm  semicircular  eanals  arc  then, 
developed,  at  what  is  comparmtivdy  a  very  esriy  date.  Thm 
formation  of  the  anditon  osdeles  is  ultimately  eoonecte^. 
with  the  development  ox  the  most  anterior  viseeral  arcing 
At  tills  period  uie  long  proceas  of  the  maHem  cxtetxte 
the  fint  maxillazy  procMB,  or  the  fiatars  lower  jaw^ 
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to  the  ttediao  line ;  in  the  Mammalia,  howerer,  it  after- 
varda  gndaall/  diuppeBTi,  so  as  to  leaTe  ncaxwy  a  tnce^ 
The  tympanie  cavity  u  chieflr  dereloped  (ma  the  gap  sitaated 
at  the  first  TiscenU  arch.  The  external  ear  li  proanoed  last 
of  all. 

"The  OTgam  of  smell  are  also  first  indicated  by  veaielu, 
which  are  connected  with  the  brain.  The  nou  is  developed 
afterwards,  daring  the  evolution  of  the  face.  The  palate, 
vhieh  ia  subsequently  laid  down,  ends  by  separating  the 
cavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  tongue  grows  ont  of 
the  first  Bia9tillar|r  arch.  The  external  Integument  ia  only 
leparated  into  connm  and  epidermia  towardi  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third.  It  afterwards 
acquires  it«  nails,  together  with  its  various  glands  and  hairt. 
In  the  advanced  embryo,  almost  all  the  surface  of  the  body 
ia  covered  by  a  very  fine  down.  The  copious  desquamation 
and  fatty  secreUon  of  the  sldn  result  !n  a  caseous  substance 
whic^  covers  many  portions  of  the  fcetal  body,  and  is  capable 
of  protecting  it  like  an  ointment  from  the  Injoriona  action  of 
the  liquor  amoii. 

"  Those  primary  changes  by  which  many  of  the  embryonal 
o^ans  commence,  are  effected  without  the  aid  of  the  vascular 
system.  The  heart  subsequent!}^  begins  as  a  tube,  which,  ante- 
norly.is  continuous  with  centrifngu  vessels  or  arteries;  poi- 
tetiorly,  with  centripetal  tubes  or  veins.  It  afterwards  nnder- 
goei  a  peculiar  involution,  divides  into  segments,  produces 
the  anncnlar  appendues,  and  finally,  presents  two  auricles 
and  a  single  ventridk  The  latter  gradually  acquires  a 
septum,  which  ia  at  fiiat  aa  incomplete,  and  finally  a  perfect 
one.  These  embryraial  Teasels  sradnally  undergo  nnmerona 
changes,  which  are  dm,  not  onnr  to  the  {ormation  or  meta- 
mor^osis  of  those  organs  of  the  oody  that  are  rich  in  vessels, 
but  also  to  a  varied  of  caases  vhiu  beloi^  to  the  Tssoular 
system  Itself. 

"  The  contrast  of  a  svstemie  and  a  separaUve  drculation 
obtuDB  at  a  veiy  early  date.  A  great  pait  of  the  snrbca  of 
the  yolk  Is  at  first  covered  by  a  vasoilar  disbibation,  the 
aurea  vasculosa,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  embryo  is  changed 
by  a  process,  the  details  of  which  are  at  present  unknown, 
lliis  vitelline,  drculation  b^ins  soon  after  tiie  heart  of  the 
embryo  has  commenced  to  beat  In  the  Jllammalia  it  sub- 
■eqaenUy  disappears,  to  make  way  for  the  placental  circula- 
tion. The  blood  then  runs  through  the  umbilical  uieries 
into  the  foetal  placenta,  where  it  undergoes  a  diffasion  with 
the  blood  of  the  matenal  placenta,  retaiming  to  ^e  iestua 
through  the  umbilical  vein.  The  nnonUonthus  produced 
corresponds,  not  only  to  the  nq>intiou  of  the  more  developed 
bein^;,  but  also  to  the  most  pressing  ivquirelnents  of  its 
nntnUon. 

"  The  connection  between  the  state  of  development  of  the 
heart  and  that  of  the  ^at  vessels,  produces  a  pecnliar  move- 
ment of  the  blood  which  has  been  designated  the  foetal  cir- 
culation, or  the  circulation  of  Sabatier.  It  ia  most  distinct 
portly  after  the  middle  of  pregnancy.  The  blood  of  the 
right  ventricle  then  passes  chieflv  into  the  lower  half  of  the 
body  and  the  placenta ;  while  tLat  which  returns  from  tiiis 
oigan  goes  chiefly  to  the  left  heart,  in  order  to  flow  thence 
to  the  need  and  neck,  from  which  it  finally  returns  to  gain 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  So  that  uiera  is  a  partial 
contraat  between  the  dranlatio&s  of  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  the  body.  After  birth  it  is  replaced  by  the  sys- 
temic and  pnlmonic  circulations. 

"  The  placental  circulation  ceases  soon  after  birib,  being 
replaced  by  the  pulmonic  on  tiie  respiraUon  of  air.  But  in 
the  normal  course  of  developmoit  the  preparations  necessary 
for  this  chaiue  are  made  some  months  before  the  end  of 
pregnancy.  Hence,  under  &vourabIe  dreumstances,  a  child 
which  comes  into  the  world  seven  or  eight  months  after  con- 
ception may  nevertheless  continue  to  live. 

''The  foramen  ovale  is  doe  to  the  £sct,  that  the  inferior 
vena  cava  originally  opens  into  the  left  auricle,  and  not  into 
the  right,  being  onlv  gradually  poshed  over  into  the  latter. 
This  explains  why  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  that  returns 
from  the  umbilical  vem  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
passes  into  the  left  anricle  during  the  fintal  circulation.  The 
groove  which  conducts  it  in  tUs  course  is  the  relic  of  a 
special  adaptaU«i,  which  dwindles  and  disappears  in  propor- 
tion as  the  left  auricle  is  claimed  by  the  advandng  develop- 
ment of  the  pulmonary  veins.  Immediately  afteroirth,  the 
foramen  ovale  is  at  first  closed  mechanically  by  the  action  of 
the  auricle ;  but  it  finally  becomes  organically  occluded. 
The  superior  and  inferioc  vena  csn  then  belong  oaolDsively 
%o  the  right  auricle. 


"  The  pnhnonaty  aiteiy  and  aorta  of  the  neiMnn  iste 
are  connected  vrith  each  other  by  means  of  the  dutii  v» 
riosns,  or  duet  of  BotallL  This  structore— ^hieli  ii  t  im» 
saiy  result  of  the  development  of  tiie  embryotol  tcwIk 
prevents  the  two  divisions  of  the  fmtal  onrslstion  ba| 
completely  s^srated  from  each  other,  and  also  hiodm  th 
perfect  sepsration  of  the  scarlet  and  dark-red  blood  in  tk 
new-born  infant  whose  lungs  have  begun  towi^  Brio 
the  first  few  weeks  after  birth,  the  ductus  srterioiuiie!>>«j 
by  a  process  which  somewhat  resembles  that  sees  is  id^ 
pted  artery.  It  is  thus  converted  into  a  UnauBtoii  hai, 
m  which  form  it  rera^t  during  the  remuttder  of  lift. 

**  After  a  obtain  period  ai  embironal  lif^  the  nnbU 
vein  which  returns  the  renovated  blood  from  ths  fi^ 
eenta,  sends  branches  to  tho  liver.  Besides  this,  it  irs 
vrith  the  portal  vein,  which  also  ramifies  in  this  ^tind.  id 
it  has  also  a  certain  communication  with  the  ioferiarni 
cava,  by  means  of  a  vessel — the  nervous  duct  of  Aiu^ 
—which  passes  between  the  twa  Hence,  pert  of  tliepc^i 
blood  which  is  returning  from  the  foetal  plaet&ts  em  iid 
the  liver,  and  flow  immediately  into  the  auricle. 

"  The  umbilical  cord  of  the  Infimt  is  usually  tiri  od  8 
through  in  some  part  of  Its  course.  The  bnte  muuu 
gnaw  It  asunder  as  soon  as  their  young  have  bresthed.  Ahr 
some  time  that  portimi  which  remains  attached  to  the  h.f 
dries  upj  and  alls  ^cmtaneonsly  firom  the  nanl.  T» 
portions  of  liia  nmUlieal  arteriea  whidi  first  tint  tloni  ^ 
bladder,  and  then  ascend  on  the  abdominal  walls  to  tkt» 
bilious,  become  converted  into  ligamentous  tissue.  Titir 
of  Arantius  and  a  large  part  of  the  unbilical  vein  ilto  s{^ 
rienoe  the  same  fate. 

"  The  development  of  the  intestinal  canal 
the  centre  of  the  mucous  lamina  being  raised  and  IsM 
inwards.  In  this  way  it  produces  an  Intestinal  gnore,  ^  i 
is  open  towards  the  yolk.  This  groove  is  soon  tfttmrj 
shnt  off  anteriorlv  and  posteriorly,  so  that  there  oaij  rqus 
a  median  gap,  the  intestinal  navel.  The  drcumferesa- 
the  mucous  lamina  fumishea  a  covering  for  the  Dmtibl 
vesicle.  The  portion  which  intervenes  betweeu  tbii  ud 
the  intestinal  navel  is  drawn  out  into  a  cylindriesl  duct, 
pedicle  or  stalk  of  the  nmUlieal  vesideu"  (Valflntis,'ltft 
Book  of  Physiology.') 

The  fcBtus  has  many  peculiarities  which  distiDgniik  i 
from  the  child  after  birth,  most  of  which  are  pecaliK 
mode  oS  lifot  and  are  lost  immediatelv  aftv  being  «{» 
rated  from  the  mother,  or  ate  gradually  removed 
^tation.   The  most  characteristic  difference  is  thst  it  tin 
in  a  medium  of  water,  and  not  of  air,  and  cooMqneotijdiB 
not  breathe  by  lungs,  but  baa  the  blood  which  is  deterionad 
by  ciixulating  through  the  ^tem  purified  in  some  ours 
in  passiiu  through  the  placenta.   The  umbilical  vein  cvr^ 
the  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus:  itententhelin^ 
by  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  in  the  transverse  fissoR 
monicates  with  the  vena  ports,  sending  the  greater  pV.'^ 
the  blood  to  be  circulated  in  the  liver.   This  otjaa  ii « 
great  size,  and  seems  to  perform  some  important  office  > 
the  foetal  economy.    It  u  conjectured  by  Dr.  R.  I*^ 
secrete  albnminons  matter,  which  nourishes  the  fcetu.  1" 
rest  of  the  blood  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  tsuou 
inferior  by  the  ductus  venosn^  whidi  seems  to  b*  > 
tinuation  of  the  umbilical  vein  in  nan,  though  ia 
animals  It  is  merely  a  branch  arising  from  the  siaos « 
vena  porta.   The  blood  conveyed  by  the  vena  cava  i&fer.( 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  does  not  all  psn,  ^  ' 
the  adnlt,  into  the  right  ventricle,  but  a  great  portiosff 
immediately  into  the  left  auricle  through  an  op«uii>|i>'|^ 
septum  of  the  auricles  called  the  foramen  OTtl«,  ^ 
closes  up  immediately  after  birth.   The  blood  tlut 
goes  into  the  right  ventricle  through  the  anricalD-reatnnw 
orifice  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  hot  u  tw* 
ia  no  use  for  it  at  present  In  the  lan^,  it  nearly 
through  a  vessel  named  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  tbi 
This  duct  also  becomes  obliterated  after  birth,  iU  luBd^ 
having  ceased  when  once  the  child  hu  breathed.  . 

By  the  aorta  the  blood  is  seat  from  the  left 
heart  and  ductus  arteiioeas  to  the  different  psrti  « 
body,  from  which  it  is  returned  by  the  veins,  bat  a 
part  of  it  passes  out  of  the  body  of  the  fietna  by 
cal  arteries,  which  are  continued  from  the 
and  posa  out  at  the  navel  to  go  to  the  placeoU.  Tw  «^ 
of  the  foBtns  differs  in  ito  physical  and  chemical  qw-* 
from  that  of  the  adult.   There  is  before  birth  "".'•"""^^ 
between  arterial  an^^?MfeK*(t^u^i4e*«^'' 
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i>th  syitemi  of  Teasda.  The  purified  blood  ia  bnnubt  baa 
LB  placenta  by  the  nmhilical  vein,  and  is  mixed  before 
-riviDg  at  the  heart  with  that  which  has  been  cirenlatiDg 
iTongn  the  ffsttu :  the  mixed  blood  ii  then  transmitted  hj 
le  aorta  to  Tariooi  parta  of  the  bod^ ;  some  of  it  only 
sing  again  to  the  placenU  hy  the  ampilical  arteries  t«  be 
jain  paiifiedt 

Tha  poaition  ol  the  duld  in  the  atenii  ii  fbat  vdiidi 
ikea  up  the  least  loom ;  it  liei  with  the  head  downwaidL 

10  chin  being  bent  on  the  breaatj  the  kneaa  are  doabled 
p  cloae  to  the  belly,  and  the  arms  are  folded  in  the  q>ace 
Btween  the  head  and  legs.  This  ia  the  moat  general  position, 
id  tha  child  tfana  forms  an  oval  figure,  of  which  the  hmd 
>rma  one  end  and  the  breech  the  other.  The  long  axia 
f  this  ellipse  measnrea  in  the  ninth  month  folly  ten  inohea, 
ad  the  abort  one  five  or  lix  inchea.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
'lu'ch  anrronnda  the  diild  at  the  fnU  time  ii^  ou  aa  avenige, 
boot  two  ^inta. 

The  ordmary  period  of  ntero-geatation  in  man  ia  forW 
'eeka,'  though  labooi  often  takes  place  before  this  period,  or  u 
elayed  a  little  beyond  it  The  embryo  having  now  arrived 
t  a  Bofficient  degree  of  maUaity  to  exist  separately,  the 
bres  of  the  ntems  contract,  accompanied  by  conlmciion  of 
ne  abdominal  mnadea  and  diaphragm.  In  conaaqoenoe  of 
tiis  pressure  the  membranai  gradnaUy  dilate  the  mrath  of 
lia  womb ;  they  then  burst  and  evienata  the  liquor  anuii, 
rh«n  the  preaaore  acta  npon  the  child  itisl^  vhich  is 
radnalty  urced  into  the  world,  and  commences  a  new 
xialence.  In  man,  and  other  MammaUa,  the  young  being 
>T  a  oonaiderable  time  depends  upon  ita  mouer  for  the 
rhole  of  its  nouriahment,  and  wy  gwwaUy  reqntrea  a 
upply  of  warmth  Mid  ndi^tMf'piv^MtiontiU  it  iaaUa  to 
iiovide  for  itself. 

RESPIRATION  ia  that  function  in  the  animal  kingdom 
>y  meana  of  which  the  Tarioui  tissues  of  the  body  are 
xposed  to  the  chemical  infloeaee  itf  the  gaaea  of  the  atmoa- 
»here,  and  the  prodocts  thus  formed  expelled  from  the  body. 
Phe  advance  of  chemical  knowledge  hw  demonatTated  that 
his  fanction  ia  one  easentiaUy  of  oxidation,  and  hanea  it  has 
leen  proposed  to  consider  ul  caaes  of  oxidation  in  o^;anic 
KMliee  aa  inatancea  of  reapiration.  Boch  an  extensiott  of  the 
ise  of  the  term  has  led  to  ita  aj^Boation  to  plants  aa  welt  aa 
nimala.  It  ahould  homrver  be  lemembtrea  that  the  elder 
)hyBiologiit8  applied  the  term  Raapiratian  to  that  fnaotion 
if  plants  by  which  they  taka  np  earbonie  and  and  give  out 
»xygen,  and  which  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent  proceaa  to 
he  taking  np  of  oxygen  and  diaengaging  carbonic  acid  in 
LDimala.  It  was  sobawiaently  fonnd  that  plantar  during  oer- 
ain  proecassB,  gave  off  icarbonie  acid  andf  absnrbad  cnygen 
[an  i  and  it  was  heneo  inferred  that  planta  pninrmed  a  nuo- 
ion  essentially  the  same  aa  that  eSseted  in  aninkala  liy  the 
ixidation  of  carbon  in  reapiratioiu 

The  cases  in  which  planta  have  been  observed  to  eonsune 
xygen  and  throw  off  carbonic  aeid  are  as  follows :— 1.  Dar- 
Dg  the  growth  of  the  order  Ftm^.  &  During  the  growUi 
f  the  leafless  paiasitea.   3.  Dnnng  nidit  by  moat  plants. 

Dnriag  the  active  growth  of  the  Conifira.  6.  Dnnng  the 
lowering  of  most  pluta.  &  Duriiu:  the  gsrminaUon  of  planta. 

Thia  proeaaa  hu  bean  obaarvad  to  be  attended  with  the 
lama  reaulta  in  oeitain  of  these  eaaa^  aa  in  xaqdntion  cmF  the 
higher  animals,  that  ia,  with  the  dia«igagement  heat. 
Wiien  the  proeesa  of  oxidation  takes  place  rapidly,  disen- 
lagement  of  heat  ia  the  necessary  resnlt.  Hiat  these  phe- 
nnaena  take  place  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  propriety  of 
classing  them  with  thoae  of  the  reapintion  of  ^gimfti^  must 
be  questioned,  and  on  these  grounds 

I.  The  oxidation  that  takes  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
ia  not  a  constant  phenomenon,  but  only  ocenra  oocaaionally 
in  the  life  of  the  plant.  It  ia  during  the  latter  stages  of  the 
p^owth  of  ISmgi  that  it  ia  observed,  when  it  may  be  auppoaed 
Jiat  these  planta  are  entering  upon  a  stage  of  deeay.  The 
nidation  in  the  Ooniftrm  ariaas  from  their  aeereting  rednons 
natten,  wbidi  unite  readily  with  cMcygen.  Again,  in  the 
Bowering  (tf  planta  it  is  only  'an  oeeaaiimal  and  exeeptional 
phenomenon  in  the  life  of  plants.  The  earbonie  add  given 
ant  by  plants  at  night  can  na  quite  aa  readily  aeeoantm  for 
ni  the  luppoeition  that  a  entain  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
icid  taken  np  in  the  dav  has  been  nndecompoaed,  and  is 
pven  oat  at  night,  aa  on  the  theory  of  ita  being  the  result  of 
oxidation.  6o  likewise  in  germination,  the  cariwnie  acid 
^ven  oS  is  not  the  result  of  a  process  of  life  in  the  yonng 
embryo,  but  of  a  process  of  deeompoaition  gnag  on  in  the 
rtaieb  of  the  albaman  by  which  it  it  mnefliMod. 


S.  Iftheteim&espindaonistobeappliadtotheevolntion 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  absorption  of  oxygen  gaa  £rom  the  fluids 
of  oiganic  beings  wherever  found,  then  it  most  be  used  to 
comprehend  the  procesaea  of  fermentation,  putre&ction,  and 
eremecauua,  which  take  place  either  out  of  the  stmctnre  of 
oreanic  beinaa,  or  in  their  interior.  The  carbonic  acid  given 
off  from  food  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  ought  not  most 
aaaoredly  to  be  rei^mUd  aa  the  result  of  respiration,  yet  this 
would  be  the  flsie  if  w«  accepted  a  mere  clwmical  definition 
of  respicatiitt. 

Respiration  then  appears  to  be  a  purelv  animal  proeesa,  by 
which  the  flnida  of  the  animal  an  brought  into  contact  with 
the  ongen  of  the  air,  the  final  result  of  which  is  the  disduum 
of  carbomo  arid  gas.  Thia  proeesa  ia  continuous  in  th« 
animal  kingdom ;  and  in  the  great  majority  ^  casea  in  the 
higher  animals,  if  it  be  auspended  for  a  few  minutes  the 
aaiBial  diea.  When  an  animal  diea  fum  beiag  dopriTDd  of 
oxygen  ga^  it  is  aaid  to  he  suffocated. 

In  the  higher  animals  special  organs  are  provided  for  the 
performance  of  that  portion  of  this  fanction  which  consista 
m  the  taking  np  of  oxygen  gas  directly  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  allowing  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape.  Hence  these  ar> 
rangementa  have  been  called  Organs  of  Req)iiation.  ItabooM 
.however  be  nndeistood  that  the  chemical  changea  involved  in 
the  diai^peusaoe  of  the  oman,  ud  tha  appeonnee  of  the 
carbonic  aeuL  an  cairied  on  in  the  tiaauas  themselves. 
The  luogs,  gilli^  or  sses,  an  wgans  when  the  Uood  receives 
the  o]7p«t  gas,  and  geta  rid  of  its  earbonie  add ;  wlulst  the 
capillanea  of  the  ayatMnatio  diealation  an  the  organs  1^ 
which  tha  blood  jeta  lid  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  tissues  thsv 
earbonie  add.  The  process  of  respiration  then  is  the  sams 
m  the  hwhest  u  in  ths  lowest  animals,  with  this  exoeptioii, 
that  in  the  lowest  animala  then  an  no  organa  of  drcnlaUon, 
and  no  organa  of  ventilation,  aa  the  lungs  and  gilla  may  be 
called,  for  conveying  the  <a,yg«n  and  caibonie  acid  to  and 
from  the  tisanes. 

The  absorption  of  «ygen  by  the  animal  cell  seems  to 
effect  three  great  objects : — 1 .  Tm  preparation  of  the  materials 
taken  np  as  food  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  S.  The 
removal  of  certain  eonatitnents  which  have  been  employed  in 
nntritim,  and  dsatroyed  daring  the  performance  of  the  funo- 
tion  of  the  part  flu  The  iRodnetion  of  heat,  arrangepwnti 
for  tha  aeeniBnlatiwi  wMch  an  made  in  the  lugher  aninisli^ 
wluch  are  fr«m  tUs  dnunstanoa  sailed  wann^iModad. 

That  the  psflfbrmaneo  of  one  or  other  of  tbaaa  fnnoUeaa  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  animals  is  seen  from  the  fact  that, 
should  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues  of  animals  be 
limited  or  suspended,  they  exhibit  deficient  vitali^  or  die. 
It  ia  not  onlf  one  Auction  of  the  animal  bodv  that  ia  affected 
by  thia  depnvation,  but  all ;  so  that  we  find  the  amount  of 
oxidation  peiformed  by  thia  process  beeomea  the  exponent  of 
the  amount  of  vital  activity  displayed  by  any  particular 
animal,  or  class  of  animals.  When  the  functional  activi^ 
of  an  animal  ia  {^eat  it  coasumea  more  oxygen,  and  gives  off 
mon  carbonic  acid,  than  when  it  is  smalL  Thna,  in  ammala 
which  hybemate,  the  amount  of  oxygen  consnmed,  and  car- 
bonic add  given  out,  is  much  less  during  their  period  of 
repoee  than  during  their  period  of  activity.  Sluggish  aim 
alownnoving  anisBals  eonsnme  lass  o^gen  than  those  whioh 
an  aotive.  Thns  the  Mvikma  oenanme  lesa  oxvgen  than 
the  varfons  tribes  of  setive  insects.  It  is  alao  found 
that  anlmalT  whose  movements  an  alow  will  support  the 
absence  of  oxygen  gaa  for  a  very  much  longer  time  than  those 
whose  movementa  an  quick. 

Under  the  head  of  the  varions  artidea  devoted  to  the 
claasea  and  fiunilies  of  animala  aome  account  is  given  of  the 
general  character  and  structure  of  what  are  called  the  ReBpina-  , 
tory  Organa.  Inthobwe8tfonnaofaniinaU,the/nyW»rta,the 
whole  snrfaoe  of  the  animal  ia  exposed  to  the  fluid  in  which 
they  live,  and  wlUeh  contains  the  oxygen  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  respiratory  changea.   Whan  a  number  of  ceUa  nn 
congregated  together,  aa  in  the  sponges,  and  caritiea  or  tnlion 
an  formed,  spedal  provinon  ia  made  by  meana  of  cuw,  or 
mdeenlor  movements,  for  csrrying  the  fluid  into  these  cayt- 
ties,  or  tobes,  as  seen  in  many  of  the  polygutric  animalcules 
and  the  vomtMit,  Paaring  higher  in  the  fsims  of  tadi&te 
animala,  as  in  the  Pofypifira,  we  find  the  amncemanta  for 
introducing  water  into  Uie  interior  of  the  animal  becomipc 
mon  comp:  iicated,  till  in  the  Holothunada  we  find  a  apecad 
system  of  vessela  for  anpplying  this  Add,  wbieii^  have  becm 
called  an '  aquiferous,'  or '  water  vascular  eyrtem,  and  wlucA 
bectmies  mon  fully  developed  in  ths^KMOO,  tha  '  " 
tiibsof  thn^siilfrtB. 
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These  arrangeineQU  amongst  the  lower  animalfl  are  prepa- 
ratory to  the  two  predomiaant  forms  of  r^piratory  apparatiu 
vhich  are  found  in  the  higher  animals.  The  provision  for 
supplying  the  system  with  oxygen  is  in  them  made  by  means 
of  a  fluid  called  blood,  and  which  is  carried  by  a  circalating 
apparatus  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Thitt  circalating  appa- 
ratus brings  the  blood  in  contact  with  the  air  by  one  of  two 
arrangements.  Either  the  aerating  ni^gan  is  ajnojection  from 
the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  when  it  is  (»lled  a  Gill ;  or  it  is  a 
depression  in  the  snixsce,  when  it  is  called  a  Sac  or  Lung. 
The  first  of  these  arrangements  is  found  in  all  animals  which 
breathe  through  the  ageni?  of  water,  whilst  the  second  is 
finmd  in  those  which  breathe  air.  In  the  Aquatic  MoUuieOf 
the  Cirrifediaf  the  Anndidat  the  CSnutaeeo,  the  amiatic 
larrsB  of  insects,  the  fishes,  the  tadpole  condition  of  the 
AmphSna,  and  uie  perennibranchiate  forms  of  that  family, 
we  meet  with  a  vast  variety  of  forms  of  gUls  adapting  these 
animals  to  lead  an  aquatic  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  the  Terrestrial  MoUutea  and  the  Insects  the  sim- 
I>lest  forms  of  air-breaUiiog  apparatus ;  whilst  in  the  Rep- 
tiles, the  Birds,  and  MammMiOf  we  have  varied  fonns  of 
Inngs. 

Man  breathes  by  means  of  lungs.  The  stmcture  and 
arrangement  of  those  organs,  and  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ments performed  by  the  muscles  which  contribute  to  the 
performance  of  their  peculiar  function,  are  described  under 
the  article  Lunos.  The  lungs  of  man  are  so  constructed  that 
they  are  alternately  expanded  and  contracted.  During  eadl 
enaurioo,  a  certain  quantify  of  air  is  taken  into  the  longs, 
ana  this  act  is  called  Inspir^on.  This  expansion  is  foDomd 
by  a  corresponding  collapse,  during  which  the  lungs  occu{^ 
a  smaller  space,  and  a  certain  quantify  of  air  is  expelled — 
this  ia  called  Expiration.  The  quantity  of  air  changed  ia 
the  human  lungs  at  each  respiratot^  effort  varies.  It  is 
however  easily  measured  by  blowing  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
water  or  other  fluid,  when  the  amount  of  Quid  displaced  will 
be  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  air  thrown  out  from  the 
longs.  Instruments  of  this  kind,  with  an  index  attached, 
under  the  name  of  Spirometers,  are  now  frequently  employed 
as  a  means  of  diwiosis  in  diseases  of  the  chest  The  diffi- 
colty  however  of  securing  freedom  from  disturbing  causes 
renders  their  results  less  to  be  depended  on  than  could  be 
wished.  The  qoantity  of  air  thrown  out  from  the  lungs 
has  been  vaziooaly  estimated,  but  probably  frtiiB  SO  to  SO 
cobie  inches  is  near  the  tmth.  Scharling  condnctad  a  aeries 
of  eneriments  on  the  qtumtify  vi  cutmnie  acid  thrown 
oot  vt  the  1oiu;h  b^  persons  of  diffsnnt  sexea  and  vaiions 
ages.  The  foUowuig  table  gives  an  idw  of  the  avenge 
relations  of  the  neretiMi  of  carlxmic  acid  gas  doring  one 
hour:-— 


Amount  of  Car- 

CsrbeiUo  Add 

bonio  Add  ex- 

Agh 

Vslgbt. 

sxpltad  In  one 

pired  In  on« 
bonr  for  e«b 
1000  gnmnoi* 

TOigbt. 

boar. 

Yean. 

KUofEnmineiL 

OnuDiDM. 

Onmmeii, 

Mmn  . 

35 

65*60 

33-530 

05119 

Youth     .  . 

16 

57*75  . 

34-280 

0-5887 

Soldier. 

28 

82-00  1 

86-623 

;0-4466 

Girl.      .  . 

17 

fiS-75 

25-342 

0-4546 

Boy     .  . 

H 

22-00 

20-338 

0-9245 

Girl.      ,  . 

10 

as'Oo* 

19'162 

0&831 

The  air  that  is  habitnally  and  ahnost  nnifonnly  diaoged 
in  breathing  is  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  called  fireaOiing  Air. 
*l  The  quantity  over  and  above  this  whidi  a  man  can  draw 
into  the  longs  in  the  deepest  inspiration  he  names  CSomple- 
mental  Air ;  its  amount  is  various,  as  will  be  ptesentlv 
shown.  After  ordinary  expiration,  such  as  that  which 
expels  the  breathing  air,  a  certain  qnanUty  of  air  remains  in 
the  lungs,  which  may  be  expellea  by  a  forcible  and  deeper 
expiration :  this  he  terms  Reserve  Air.  But  even  after  the 
most  violent  expiratory  efforts  the  lungs  are  not  completely 
emptied ;  a  certain  quantity  always  remains  in  them,  over 
which  there  is  no  volantaiy  control,  and  which  may  be  called 
Residual  Air.  Its  amount  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
absolute  size  of  the  chest,  and  has  beat  variously  eatinuted 
at  from  40  to  860  cubic  inches. 

"  The  greatest  respiratorr  capacity  of  the  chest  is  indicated 
by  the  quantify  of  air  wtuch  a  person  can  expd  from  his 
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lungs  by  a  forcible'expiration  after  the  deepMttBipiiibc& 
he  can  laaka.   Mr.  Hutchinson  names  uua  the  VitdCo  1 
city :  it  npresses  the  power  vdiich  a  penos  hu  of  Wt.: 
in  the  emenencies  of  active  exerdse,  violence,  tnd  imw  ; 
and  in  healthy  men  it  varies  according  to  itatan,vEij:,  I 
and  age. 

'*  It  is  found  b^  Mr  Hutchinson,  from  wh«D  neidyilir  , 
information  on  this  subject  is  derived,  that  at  a  tKip>ii:r  I 
of  60°  Fahr.,  S2G  cubic  inches  is  the  average  vital e^idjT,  I 
healthy  person  6  feet  7  inches  in  height.  For  vmj  cd : 
height  aoove  this  standard  the  capacity  is  iacniMd  =t 
avan^  by  6  cubic  indies ;  and  for  eveiy  iock  beb* : . 
diminished  to  the  same  amount.   This  relation  of  ofr- 
to  height  is  quits  independent  irf  the  absolute  capici^  •!  ■. 
cavity  of  the  diest;  for  the  cnUe  enitents  of  tbeder- 
not  always  or  even  generallv  increase  with  the  ststtnd^ 
body,  and  a  person  of  small  absolute  capacity  of  dxK 
have  a  large  capacity  of  respiration,  and  vie«  veni.  '■ 
capacity  of  respiration  is  detinxained  only  by  the  vnks^ 
the  waUs  of  the  chest ;  but  why  this  mobility  sliodd  3C<:< 
in  a  definite  ratio  with  the  height  of  the  Iwdj  ii  yf-is 
plained,  and  must  be  difficult  of  solution,  teeiiig  : 
height  of  the  body  is  chiefly  determined  by  that  of  tie  c 
and  not  by  that  of  the  frunk  or  the  depth  of  the  ditA  ■ 
the  vast  number  of  observations  made  by  Mi.  HllGii- 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  as  stated  above. 

"The  influence  of  weight  on  the  capacify  dw^t 
is  less  manifest  and  considerable  than  that  of  height ;  is 
is  difficult  to  azriTC  at  any  definite  conclusions  on  tbspc 
because  the  natural  average  weight  of  a  healtbynui:'- 
lation  to  stature  has  not  yet  been  determined,  itifsc 
statement,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  capvs 
respiration  is  not  affected  by  weights  under  161  Ibce  ' 
stones;  but  that  above  this  point  it  is  diminished  at  tWi 
of  one  cubic  inch  for  every  additional  pound  up  ta  1£4  - 
or  14  stones ;  so  that,  &r  example,  when  a  nun  of : ' 
6  inches,  and  weighing  less  than  11^  stones,  ihoold  V.\ 
to  expire  217  cubic  inches,  one  of  the  same  height,  snt 
12^  stones  might  expire  only  SOS  cubic  inches. 

"  By  age  the  capacity  appears  to  be  increased  EmBi'>' 
the  16th  to  tiie  36th  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  cnlse 
per  yeax ;  from  36  to  66  it  diminishes  at  the  nls  of  ur. 
cubic  inch  and  a  half  per  year,  so  that  the  capacity  <)fr« 
ation  of  a  man  60  yean  old  would  beabootSOoibitiiS' 
less  than  that  of  a  man  40  yaan  old  ^  thesanwbdgbB 
weiriit. 

^  **mx.  Hvtchinson's  obMrntiois  we  made  aim^^- 
lively  on  men,  and  his  conclusiotta  are  peihaps  tne  '-^ 
alone ;  for  women,  according  to  Bonrgeiy,  bare  intr  > 
the  c«)aeify  of  breathing  that  men  (rf  tu  same  age  biR 

"  The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  usli  ^ 
usually  ranges  from  14  to  18  per  minute.  Accmii^ 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  force  with  which  the  inspiratoiTi^ 
are  capable  of  acting  is  greatest  in  individiuus  of  tJie  n- 
of  from  5  feet  7  inches  to  6  feet  8  inches,  and  will 
column  of  three  inches  of  mercury.  Above  iJiii  baf-"-' 
force  decreases  as  the  stature  increases,  so  that  the  vc* 
of  men  of  6  feet  can  elerate  only  about  S^  iodM  nff 
cury.  The  force  manifested  in  the  atmigsat  eipinWT* 
is,  on  the  average,  one-third  greater  than  that  'i^'T,^ 
inspiratuMH ;  bnt  this  difhnnce  ia  in  great  nMassn  wt»' 
power  exerted  by  the  olastic  readaon  of  the  walli  «^ 
chest,  and  it  is  auo  mndi  influenced  by  the  ^f^^ 
strength  which  the  expiiatoiy  muscles  attain  thnnfB  tes 
called  into  nie  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  nmpU  <^ 
tion.  The  force  of  the  inspiratory  act  is  therefore 
adapted  than  that  of  the  exinratory  for  testing  the  wi> 
strength  of  the  body.  . 

"  Much  of  the  force  exerted  in  insiun^on  ii  f^l^T"^ 
overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  eluticit?  » 
walls  of  the  chest  and  of  the  lungs.  Mr.  HbI^"**^ 
mated  the  amount  of  this  elastic  resistance  ^7  '^""^i; 
elevation  of  a  column  of  mercury  raised  by  tba  reun  ^ 
forced,  after  death,  into  the  lungs,  in  quaoti^  "^^l^: 
known  capadfy  of  res^ration  dnrhig  life ;  ^^JzTfi 
that  in  a  man  capable  of  breathing  200  eotac  i"^^ 
the  muscular  power  expended  upon  Uw  elaitiafj  ^ 
of  the  chest,  in  makiiw  the  deepest  inipira'i'*;  'v^  t 
equal  to  the  raising  of  at  least  801  Ibi.  »"|;™Eit 
tranquil  respiration,  supposing  the  amount  of  w«?"^ 
to  be  20  cubic  inches,  the  resistance  of  the  ^ 
would  be  eanal  to  lifting  more  than  SOO  ^^*vytZ^ 
force  exerted  in  ordinary  exfdntion  must  thp^  ^ 
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iretter  than  msai^  to  lift  tUi  ve^ht;  bwann  in  it  the 
eisstic  force  <df  tlw  huiga  is  aln  in  action— a  force  vridch  ii 
Bot  inclnded  in  thew  witinmtw,  becaate  tlie  liuin  -wen  in 
both  eiwi  bant  by  tha  air  fnnwd  into  them.**  (KiricM  and 
hnt,  'Hudbook  of  Phpiology.') 

The  changei  of  thA  air  in  the  longs  effected  by  the  !»• 
ipiratoiy  movements  are  osnited  by  the  air  itwlf.  It  ii  a 
well-IcDown  £iet  that  carbonic  acid,  although  heavier  than 
atmoipheric  air,  ia  ipeedily  diffused  thronah  it,  according  to 
tha  known  laws  of  the  diffoaion  of  gases.  There  ie  no  doabt 
Ihit  this  law  it  in  active  operation  during  tha  reepiratoiy 
dangBB,  and  that  it  assists  the  ox^n  in  passing  into  the 
Idd^,  ind  the  carbonic  add  in  passing  ont.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  interchange  the  reserr*  and  residoal  air  would  pro- 
bably be  injariooily  chaiged  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  diffBienee  of  tamperatoie  within  and  without 
the  longs  asnata  in  the  intaxhaoge  of  tho  air. 

The  air  which  is  taken  into  the  Inngi  daring  Mention  is 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  which  in  nond  nnmben  eonsistB 
of  SI  of  <aygen,  and  79  of  nitrogen  in  em^  100  parts.  A 
■mail  propwtion  of  carbonic  acid  ensta  in  it,  aboat  4  parts 
in  10,000.  It  also  cmtaina  a  vaiying  qnantity  of  watery 
nponr.  The  changes  which  ooenr  in  this  air  doring  respirsp 
tion  are :  1.  It  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
pa.  i.  Its  otqrgen  ii  diminiihed.  8.  Ita  watery  vspoor  is 
mcreaaed. 

An  easy  proof  of  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
expiied  bom  the  longs,  is  afforded  by  blowing  throogh  a 
tQK  into  lime  water,  when  the  carbonic  acid  will  onita  with 
the  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  predpitated.  Tha 
cnuntity  of  this  gas  which  ia  calcniated  by  Valentin  and 
Broaner,  as  thrown  out  from  the  lonn  in  S4  honn,  is  1846*3 
nine  inches  or  aboat  636  grains  an  hoar.  This  woald  main 
^t  173  gr^ns  cf  carbon  iff  an  honr,  or  8  onness  in  the  S4 
boon.  Andral  and  OaTarret  caleolated  the  qnantity  at  9 
nucea,  and  Mr.  Coathape  at  5  onncea.  Liebig  gives  13 
Dontes  as  the  quantify  of  carbon  thrown  off  from  both  the 
■Hn  and  lungs. 

The  qoantity  of  carbon  however  which  is  thrown  ont  from 
the  Iniiga  varies  under  different  circomstanceB.  As  is  Been  in 
tlie  preceding  table,  sex  and  age  make  a  considerable  differ- 
tnce  in  the  qoantity  of  carbon  expired. 

Diet  exercises  a  considerable  inflnence  on  the  quantify  of 
sjhon  thrown  ont  from  the  longs.  The  fallowing  table 
Ethibits  the  qoantity  of  or^gen  required  by  certain  attidas 
rt  diet  to  convert  Mem  into  carbonic  add. and  water.  It 
^d  alwaya  be  reoolleoted  in  relation  to  this  sabjee<,  that 
ihhan^  carbon  ia  qtoken  of  so  frequently,  not  only  is 
vbon  oxidated,  bat  also  hydrogen.  Wherever  hydn^n 
a  fment  in  the  tissoas,  it  sn^siu  apparently  the  same 
i^lion  to  omen  as  carbon.  Hence,  in  the  calcolation  of 
it  inflnenoe  <u  £ttt  cm  les^rstion  it  ahonld  never  be  left 
ttt>- 
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from  tins  taUe  it  may  be  gathered  that  vegatable  diet 
Huames  more  oxygen  in  the  prodaction  of  carbonic  add 
nd  water  than  soinuU  diet.  Tlus  is  also  foood  to  hold  good 
I  the  case  of  camivnons  and  herbivorona  animals — the 
itter  taking  vff  a  laqpr  qnutify  of  oxygen  than  the  former. 


It  has  been  fennd  that  the  carbon  and  hydn^  of  nitra* 
genons  foods  bacome  oxidised,  and  are  giT«a  oat  doting 
raapiration,  bot  thqr  do  not  sopply  safficient  for  the  wantsof 
the  nrstam,  and  when  animals  are  fed  on  nltrogsnised  foods, 
the  fat  ia  oxidised  and  converted  into  carbonic  add  and 
water. 

It  appears  to  be  now  an  established  fact,  that  tha  imbi- 
bition of  ainritaoos  drinks  of  all  kinds  is  attotded  by  s 
diminished  excretion  of  carbonic  add.  This  was  indicated 
by  Front,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Vierordt  aoi 
others.  This  shows  the  importance  of  snch  drinks  in  cases 
where  the  oxidating  proceases  are  proceeding  too  rapidly, 
and  of  their  injnrioos  tendency  where  these  processes  need 
to  be  stimnlated.  Dr.  Front  obeerred  that  itropg  tea  mu- 
dses  the  same  inflooica  on  the  ^tem. 

Sleep  prodnces  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the 
excretion  of  carbmic  acid.  Bcharling  fbond  that  tha  ratio  <d 
earbonie  acid  exhaled  daring  aileep  in  one  hoar  in  tiia  nigh^ 
to  thrt  eliminated  in  one  honr  in  the  day  after  dinner,  was 
as  31*39  to  40*74.  A  mnch  greater  £flbrence  ia  fonnd 
between  miniala  daring  their  waking  and  bybamatiog 
states. 

Bodily  exercise  increases  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  add, 
whilst  rest  diminishes  it.  Segoin,  Front,  Vierwdt,  and 
Hoffman,  have  all  proved  this  by  experiment. 

With  regard  to  the  qoantity  of  oxygen  consnmed  dnring 
respiration,  it  was  at  one  time  snpposed  to  be  exactly  Moid 
to  the  qoantity  fonnd  in  the  carbonic  add  expired.  This 
however  is  not  this  case,  for  accurate  experiments  show  that, 
after  all  allowance  made  for  o:^gen  present  in  the  tisanes, 
there  is  constsntly  a  small  qoantity  more  taken  into  the 
loMi  than  is  thrown  ont.  The  destination  of  this  oxygen  ia 
nnmabtedly  to  be  fonnd  in  the  carbonic  add  gaa  thrown  ont 
from  the  longs,  in  the  fHmation  of  tiw  sobstaaces  fonnd  ia 
the  bile  and  vrine,  and  in  the -formation'  of  phosphoric  and 
solphnrie  adds,  -  The  qnantity  of  oxy^^  consnmed  is  nevet^ 
thelen  maasnred  by  the  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  frwm  the 
Innga,  so  that,  where  there  is  an  increaae  of  exeratum  of 
carbiHiic  acid,  there  is  an  increase  of  absorption  of  oxygen. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  small  animals  consome  a  reht- 
tively  moeh  greater  pn^ition  of  oxj^en  gas  than  larger 
ones.  It  also  a  fact  of  practical  importance,  that  the  quan- 
tify of  carbonic  add  gas  exhaled  is  not  incruaed  by  increas- 
ing the  qoantity  of.  oxygen  in  the  atmos^ere.  As  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  the  cnanges  involved  in  the  absorption  of 
o^rgsn  gas,  it  has  bera  fonnd  that  the  Mgs  of  Urds,  and 
ondonbtMly  thia  ^plias  to  the  eggs  of  alT  animals,  absorb 
oxygen  and  nre  ont  earbtmie  acid.  Tha  followii^  table 
givea  the  leanlt  of  some  e^eriraents  ctf  Yalsneianiiss  on  tUa 
subject  lr~ 


lo  1000  imnaiMf  weli^  t< 

Fnmibattbto 
tiMUthdaro' 
Inaaballan. 

FNBtbeUQito 

Bfp. 

iBSObtfM. 

GramiDM. 

Ormamaa 

The  loM  of  weif^tsnoQBted  to 

36-26 

41-72 

The  abiorbed  wtygm        .  • 

6-74 

10-70 

Tha  ozhnled  earbonk  add  . 

4-33 

11-92 

Tb«  exhaled  wster    .      .  . 

288 

8-66 

The  ratio  of  abanbed  0  to  Oie  ) 

0  in  0  0*       ,       .  .J 

100 : 54-9 

100:31*0 

The  nitrogen  of  tho  atmosphere  appearato  act  u  adilnent, 
and  to  temper  the  activity  of  the  oifygoi  gas.  Altbongn 
when  animala  are  placed  in  atmospheres  of  pure  oxygen,  or 
hydrogen,  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  ia  thrown  ont  from 
tiieir  fangs,  it  still  requires  proof  that  this  ban  been  taken 
np  from  the  atmosphere.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  decompoutlm 
of  the  nitrogenoos  tissoes  in  the  btood,  or  excretions. 

With  regard  to  the  watery  vapour  which  pjBsses  off  from 
the  lungs,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  ^neral  role  that  it  is  sofB- 
dent  to  satoiate  the  expired  air.  Its  absdnte  amount  is 
therefore  inflnenced  by  the  following  drcnmstanoes :  1,  By 
the  volume  of  air  expired  i  S,  By  the  quantity  of  watery 
vapour  eontuned  in  the  air  previons  to  its  inspiration  j  3,  By 
the  temperature  of  the  expired  air  ;  4,  By  the  length  of  time 
which  eanh  volome  of  inspired  air  is  aUowed  to  remain  in 
the  longs. 

We  hxn  thus  considered  the  prindpal  ^yrical  and  che- 
mical phmomena  presented  dnring  the  respiration  of  anim*' 
It  shonld  howevef  be  reoollaeted  that  these  pheoenenr  , 
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dApendent  for  their  existence  on  the  inflaenee  of  the  nervooi 
ijrstem.  All  the  respintorr  moTements  effected  by  the 
nascnlBr  tissnea,  u  far  aa  they  are  independent  of  the  eon- 
idouH&en  of  the  indiridaal,  are  under  the  abiolate  gov^ 
nance  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  i«  called  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  i*  thii  portion  of  the  nerrooi  antflm  which 
acta  aa  the  oenlre  of  all  the  iameflsions  vhich  convey  the 
Beeeuity  of  teeathing,  and  which  initiatei  all  the  moUoni 
whidi  remit  in  respiratoiy  action. 

(Kirkee  and  Paget,  Handboot  of  Fhysieloffy ;  Lehmann, 
Phjftiologieal  CAmittry,  translated  for  the  Cavendiiih  Society 
by  Dr.  ^y  ;  Valentin,  Thet-Booi  of  PhysioU^,  translated 
by  Dr.  Brinton.) 

REST-HARROW.  fORome,  8. 1.] 

RETINALITE,  a  Mineral,  having  a  resinous  appeannee, 
fonnd  with  and  allied  to  Serpentine.  It  is  found  at  OranTiUe 
in  Upper  Canada.  (Dsna.) 

RETINITE,  a  Mineral  Resin.  It  occurs  in  ronndish 
nussee.  Its  coloar  is  light  yellowish  brown,  green,  or  red  ; 
lustre  earthy  or  slightly  resinous  in  the  fracture.  It  is  sub- 
transparent  to  opaque.  Often  flexible  and  elastic  when  first 
dog  up,  but  loses  these  qnalitiea  on  exposure.  Its  hardness 
ik  and  its  spedfie  gravity  I'lSfi.  It  takes  flxe.  and 
borna  with  a  bright  flame  and  iragrant  odour.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  found  tn  Uie  Borey  coal  of  Devonshire, and 
also  in  the  brown  cosl  of  Wolchow  in  Moravia,  ud  near 
Halle.   (Dana,  Mineralogy.) 

REU8SITE.    [MiNERAtOGT,  8. 1-1 

REVENUE  A^'D  TAXATION.— On  the  accaasion  of 

Saeeu  Victoria,  in  1837,  the  total  public  revenue  of  the 
nited  Kingdom  for  that  year  was  £80,692,646,  ariatng  from 
the  following  aonrces  i— 

£ 

Cutout  22.063.118 

GxoiM   ]4,51S,Ua 

^      Sumpi,  ineludii^  htcknej-cotdi  and  hawk- 
en'  and  pedlua*  ItceDoei  ....  7,039,£SS 
l^xet  under  the  uuiagnnent  of  tli«  CommI». 
iietieri  ofSiatDps  ud  Taxes             .   .  8,890,146 

Pwt  office   2,8S9,7SB 

Tu  eo  penrfoM  sad  sslsriei   .      ...  8,791 

Onnm  kod   419,780 

Bmill  bnnclin  of  het«ditsrj  nrstiiie    ,      .  J^e67 

Surphu  feet  of  rogulatod  publk  offices     .   .  KI^B4t 

PottMlag*  fiMS,  polU  Cms,  Ae.,  in  Iraluid  1^77 
HoDoj  nceind  from  But  lodn  Ouspuy,  on 
ucouat  4^  lOtiTBd  pB7,  pndoas,  ta^  of  hn 

MsjMty'a  fmei  HTvii^  in  iDdia      .      .  60,000 
Tnxa  tbe  tnutoes  of  Um  king  of  tiio  Bfljaisnl, 
oot  of  the  annnity  gnatod  to  ninee 

Wold   33,500 

Impmt  Doncyi  rep^d  bj  public  aceountanta, 

and  other  mone^a  paid  to  the  public     .    .  188,105 
HoMT  ttcdved  ftoa  the  JBaok  on  ucon&t  of 

naelaimod  dividends       ....  £4,398 

W,A98,«46  - 

The  expenditure  for  fha  same  yeir  «u  £61,319,1  IS,  under 
the  following  heads : — 

Chargea  of  Mllection  and  other  |«7menta  be-  £ 

fon  nailing  the  Exchequer    .              .  4,188.159 

loteraat  and  nw»veinent  of  National  Debt    .  24,367.1 87 

Tenniaable  annnities   4,195,745 

Iniemt  on  Ezduqner  KUe       .      .      «  986,688 

Civil  Liat   444,068 

Anouidea  on  peaiiona  cbaiged  on  f^mtftlldatfil 

Find   578,966 

SaUries  sad  oUowaneea   194,042 

Diplomatic  niarias  and  penrions  .            .  188,140 

CoBfU  of  Justlee    .   '   674,452 

Miacellaneoui  ehtrtes  on  ConseUdited  Fond  .  .t31,788 

Artny   6,521,716 

N»T7    4,750,658 

OtdMBw   1,444,624 

XlseoUiDeaaB  ehaiies  oa  sanual  gnats  of 

MtamsM   8,613,029 

51,319,113 

of  expenditure  over  income  of  ^786,466. 
T>-  '   -wblio  Iwded  debt,  on  Jan.  6, 1838,  was 


Teals.  lenniiSi  Sxpendltdn.  IsnfeMi 

£  «  <  *  t 

1838  52,124,471  62,666,289         ...  Ul^li 

1839  52,058,349  63,440,287  „  l^l^a 

1840  47,567,665  49.161,536         ...  XjOts:, 

1841  48,084,359  50,185,729  %\^\X^ 

1842  46,965.630  50,945,169  ...  1^ 
184S  52,582,817  51,189,516  M48,I0I 

1844  54.008,758  50,647.648  3,856,108 

1845  08,060,354  49,849,713  8,817,641 

1846  53,790,138  50,948,830  ^846^ 

1847  51.546,264  54,502,948  „ 

1848  88.888,717  54,185,136  ...  IK,(U 
1840  62,951,749  50,858,628  2.098,136 

1850  £2,810,680  50,331,874  8,578.806 

1851  52,233,006  49,506,610  8,736,898 

1852  53,210,071  50,792,513  8,417,559 
185S  54.430,344  51,174,839  3,35MI5 

1854  56,737,133  69,946,193  ... 

1855  63.384,605  84,505.788  ...  Il.liilc 
1858  172,318,988  88,388,400         ...  IS^lU^IJ 

In  1667  the  twrannt  amcnnted  tOifif0b3B0;M>,frtBB 
fbllewing  soumi  ^ 

i 

Coitoma  22,iGlJS« 

£xd«e  

Sumps  1S^!t\ 

Tazea  (land  and  asseised)      .      ...  3,l<li;n 

Propertj'tax  UJIT-M 

PoatOSee  %fiift,m 

Onwn  lands  !T&a< 

PradQceofMle  of  old  stores,  fto.  .   .  \,\fim 

Money  received  from  Esst  India  ConjMoy  .  W,W 
Impreat  and  other  Boneya  ....  tM)^ 
UDclaincd  dirideoda  ncoiTed  .      .      ,  . 

The  expenditure  was — 

L 

Interett  and  managemeDt  of  penBaaeat  debt .  23,63i,KT 

Unclaimed  divideoda  paid    ....  Bl^^ 

Tcnninablo  annuitiee     .      .      ...  S.S'},])' 

Intenst  on  JExoheauer  Bonds  and  Bills  Wf} 

CifllLbt   401,0 

Annuitiea  and  penaloas  .....  iiSlf^ 
Salaries  and  allowsnees  .... 

Diplomatic  laUrie*  and  petitions      .       ,   .  155^ 

Courta  of  Juatice  

MiaceUueoof  oha^ea  on  Coniolidated  Fond .  17T,Sli 

Cmnpeniatiim  for  abelitioa  of  Send  Dues  .  -  I.lSii^ 

Amy  

Navy   ]0,WO,m 

Peraian  expedition   900,(it< 

Expenaei  of  i*ar  In  China    •       •       ■      ■  i90,f^ 

MiicellaneouB  clril  aervicea     .       .       ,   .  6,905,431 

Salaries,  &c,  of  rOTonue  departments    .       .  4,331.% 

Bedomption  of  Eadieqner  Bonds  .      .      .  S^** 

70,SS4-« 

Th^  lalariea  (tf  the  Revenue  Department  fom  k*' 
annrate  ehaige,  and  ate  no  longer,'aeducted  sa  du^  - 
collection  b^re  transmission  to  uit  Ezchet^oer, 
seooen^  enbject  to  parliamentary  aupervinon. 

Ihe  National  Debt,  funded  and  nnfnnded,  at  the  c 
1867)  was  £805,882,699,  of  which  Sl,665,416i:  hi^  ^ 
created  in  1666.  In  addition  to  the  sums  shown  si  exR*^ 
income  over  expenditure  in  the  preceding  years,  tiie  r^' 
part  of  which  had  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  tb( 
an  Act  was  passed  in  16S3  by  which  the  South  Sa  ^ 
certain  Bank  Annuities,  and  Three  per  Cent.AaD<iit»i|^ 
incorporated  with  the  National  Debt  upon  tennswludttv 
something  to  the  nominal  amount  of  capital,  but  pn^' 
lane  reduction  in  that  of  the  interest  pud. 

In  iS42  the  Property  Tax,  as  proposed  by  Sir  KobntF*- 
was  imposed  to  remedy  the  annual  defalostionintbenn^ 
It  was  assessed  at  7(^  in  the  pound  on  all  inewim  J^' 
year  and  upwards.  Its  efiecta  were  Tisihle  in 
enabled  him  to  make  extensire  reductions  in  tl"^" 
and  exdse  dnties,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  coBisieRc«- 
eountiy,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  InhabitaBts. 

The  excise  duties  neceesarily  intwlere  with  the  pna* 
of  manufacture— are  nnavoiaably  inqnisitorial— *'\ 
check  upon  improvwneuL   In  1797,  not  fswer  tbu 
articles  were  subject  to  dnties  of  excise.  The  hit 
salt,  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  pony,  hides  and  skio^  Vf 
goods,  candlee,  bricks  and  tues,  atareb,  soap^  ^^^^1^ 
iwaets  and  mead,  wctions  amLgbss,  llwn  w<R 
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Botrdi  d  XuSie  Sm  Ei^aod,  BooUttd,  wad  Inlutd,  the 
InnetiMs  vtwlaek  duchMied  by  21  cominiMioiwii.  In 
1856  tittm  ii  only  ou  Boud  for  tiu  wlwla  of  tiw  UniUd 
Kiogdom,  tbs  nombor  of  eonuniniflwn  luu  been  TBdooad  to 
wren,  and  tha  number  of  utielea  in  wbieh  officers  of  the 
boaid  interfwe  during  the  prooflH  of  ^wtb  <u  nunfectnre 
Iw  btan  radneed  to  lour;  namely,  nope,  flult,  piper,  ud 
spirits.  The  amonnt  of  vexatiou  medaliog  wbioh  an  thiu 
bten  rid  of  w  only  be  eitinuted  by  thoH  vho  have  bad 
eipenenee  of  the  working  of  the  exoiae  ayaten;  in  its  worat 
iiytf  whan  the  most  eonadentiona  respect  for  the  law  ren* 
dmd  it  difficult  at  ell  timea  to  aroid  inbingement  of  the 
n|nlatioDa  of  the  Boards  and  wh«i  a  mannfaotarer  wh  often 
il  tha  men^of  the  e»eiaeman,  and  mi^t  easily  be  ntinad  by 
a  Teoial  omnee  eommitted  under  a  nuawprahentton  of  very 
nmplicated  mlea  which  ha  waa  eompalled  to  obaam  in 
tmyii^  OB  hia  bnainaH. 

b  tke  depaKtnmt  of  tha  ooaloBUi  tha  practical  Mfarau 
dbetad  are  aqnaUy  gratifyiiy.  Atone  timetha  lawi  lalatiag 
to  eutoma  were  contained  u  net  fewer  than  IfiOO  Acta  of 
Fteliameat  In  1868  tiiey  ima  eoaaoUdatad  In  a  pUun, 
idatple,  ai^  inteUinble  mm  nndar  tma  atatnte.  At  the 
tiDu  time  the  whue  of  the  ooatonu  duties  d  the  United 
Kini dom  were  oonsolidaUd  into  a  mntfie  Act  in  which  every 
iitidi  is  arraiwed  alphabetically.  The  Consolidated  Act  of 
Cnatons  Regnutions  and  the  Conaolidated  Tariff  Act  are  all 
Hist  the  merchant  will  now  raqoiie  for  hia  gnidanoe  in  plaee 
af  hniidTedB  of  labyrinthine  Aota  iriiidi  tliaia  two  aunplo 
codes  bave  snperseded. 

In  1810  five  years  were  required  to  effaet  a  digest  of  the 
caBtoms  laws  into  1375  pa^  i  and  ia  16S6  the  woric  of  con- 
lolidation  was  compressed  into  eleven  aep&rato  Acta,  the  first 
af  vhioh  repealed  443  statutes,  many  of  which  were  obsolete ; 
ad  one  of  the  eleven  Acta  enumwated  llfiO  different  ratM 
af  dtt^  chargeable  on  Imported  articles  |  and  yet^  in  18S0, 
Biariy  99  per  oant.  of  the  custom  duty  was  oontnbnted  hj 
46  aitiels.  In  1B40  there  were  lOSS  articles  snlrnot  to 
tfaais  duties.  In  1846  they  were  reduced  to  690 ;  in  18SS 
Itw  number  waa  466,  and  in  1863  the  duty  was  entirely 
icpuled  on  no  fewer  than  106  attieles,  so  that,  alnoe  1846 
Hm  number  of  articlee  on  which  oustoms  dutias  ara  levied 
liaa  been  rednoed  from  1062  to  about  360.  In  1886,  how- 
ever, then  were  139  articles  charged  with  customs  duties,  no 
me  of  which  amounted  to  10,OOOJL  in  the  year,  and  some 
jinidneing  the  most  inngniflesnt  eums ;  anoh  as  almond  paste, 
v.;  barley,  pearled,  41.;  essence  of  spTOce,  1^. ;  nnxTomica 
md  oil  of  almonds,  21.  each.  The  whole  yearly  produce  of 
he  139  enumerated  articles  waa  161,A0w.  Yet,  however, 
D  the  seventeen  jeara,  from  1840  to  1867,  the  amount  of 
nitoms  duties  reduced  or  Hpealed  has  amounted  to  upwards 
<t  10,0UO,OOO^,  iffhile  the  ameant  collected  has  iucreased 
ton  23,341,8132.  in  1640,  to  83,618,376/.  in  1866.  The 
<i9oits  and  imports  have  enormously  increased,  and  tha 
anmt  of  ahipping  tonnage  has  doubled  [Tradi  akv  SBn>- 
ura,  A  S.] ;  ana  te^  owing  to  tiie  mneh  amaller  number  of 
<tides  on  which  anty  ia  levied,  and  to  greater  simplicity  of 
Rangaments,  all  this  immense  addition  to  the  trade  of  the 
tmirj  has  occatdoned  but  small  increase  to  the  Caatom- 
lOQK  staff,  aa  compared  with  the  number  in  1840.  Let  the 
nder  pause  and  euuider  for  himself  the  vaat  benefits  con- 
nred  on  commerce,  and  on  the  people  of  this  eountir,  by 
Iw  changes  which  hare  thus  been  briefiy  noticed,  Tra^ 
*sbeen  extended  and  invigorated,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nntry  has  been  based  on  foundations  which  only  war  and 
urdty  can  ahake  :  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  calamity 
u  been  reduced  to  ita  minimum  fay  wiae  and  enlightmiea 
diiUtion. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  each  aneceeiive  application  of 
nnd  prineiplea  baa  added  to  the  stability  of  our  finaoeial 
ntem ;  and  the  public  confidenoe  in  these  principles  ena- 
lad  the  ClumoeUor  erf  tiie  Exchequer,  in  the  sesrion  <d  1863, 
)  GUTv  still  forthm  towards  completion  the  work  of  com' 
wviai  and  fiaeal  reform.  The  remisnons  of  taxation,  which 
ir  Robert  Peel  commenced  in  1843,  and  which  were 
neved  on  a  very  laige  acale  in  1846  and  1646,  completely, 
'  almost  completely,  recovered  themselves  within  a  period, 
i  to  some  of  them,  of  eleven  years,  some  of  them  of  five  or  six 
»n,  and  all  in  a  mean  term  of  seven  or  eight  year^  The  safe 
St  of  experience  has  carried  conviction  to  practical  men,  who 
"a  otherwise  slov  in  adopting  bold  expenments.  When,  in 
pril  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
roceeded  to  unfold  a  great  scheme  for  settling  the  finances  of 
M  countiy  on  n  p«nuiMnt  baiia  for  a  futtue  -tom  oi  aeven 


yean,  ha  wu  onaUed  trivmnhantly  to  itf er  to  tUi  nomUx 
test.  He  oould  show  that  the  effect  of  remiisifaui  w  duty, 
in  the  way  of  recovery,  was  twofold :  upon  the  connuaflc 
of  the  particular  article,  by  enabling  him  to  increase 
hia  oonsumption ;  and  next  upon  the  general  coniumw,  hf 
extending  and  widening  the  means  ofeonaumi^n  on  tha 
part  of  the  great  body  of  the  pe<^  Mr.  Gladstone,  tha» 
foie,  proceeded,  in  reliance  upon  former  laeti,  to  cany  on 
the  work  of  tariff  reform  on  the  following  piindplfiV,  ai  far 
as  his  finanoial  means  peraoitted 

1.  To  abolish  altogether  the  duties  which  we  novrodnetive, 
except  in  eases  where  there  may  be  some  special  reason  to 
retain  them  on  account  of  their  relation  to  other  article*. 

B.  To  aboliah,  as  far  as  revenue  coosideratiow  will  per- 
mit, duties  on  articles  of  manufacture,  except  such  as  an  in 
the  last  stage  as  finished  articles,  and  are  eommonly  oonnsotad 
with  bandrlabour,  in  lagard  to  which  it  wai  cmaidered  moM 
prudent  to  pcoGMd  in  tho  nodai,  not  of  aboliti««  b«t  ^ 
zeduetion. 

3.  WhenavaritcialMdoii^toaaMtBtanteddntioafit 
dotiei  ad  vahrtm, 

4.  To  get  rid,  except  in  i  few  instanoii  whom  Uia  impi» 
tant  on  account  of  leveuoe,  of  the  6  per  eant  addition  te 
the  customs  dutiM  made  in  1840,  which  paaUy  cHnplicatai 
the  tmnsaotion  of  bosineas.  Tbe  articles  on  which  the  6  per 
cent,  additional  duty  is  still  retained  are  seven  in  namMO-, 
and  the  duty  in  quostimk  produced  327,1672.,  in  1B6S  :-^To^ 
bacoo,  wine,  timber  of  British  posaeaaions,  pepper,  gloves, 
ocmnts,  and  figs,  Tbe  6  per  cent,  additional  on  figs  only 
realised  1863/.,  and  w  gloves  1864^ 

6.  To  merge  the  differential  duties  in  &vour  of  Britidk 
pOBsessians  by  lowering  the  foreign  article  to  the  level  of  the 
colonial ;  and  where  thie  ia  not  expedient,  not  to  raise  the 
da^  Ml  tha  colonial  aiticlo. 

6.  To  lower  the  dntiea  that  preaa  on  fvrMgn  artielaa  of  food 
ii4iieh  ater  lancly  into  what  may  be  eJltd  the  loniiea 
and  cmnfinta  <n  the  maaa  of  the  people. 

The  rsaolt  was,  that  the  dufy  on  831  articlei  wh  dealt 
with  on  theee  prineiple»--on  lOS  the  duty  was  r^ealed,  and 
on  1S6  important  reductions  wen  made.  Tbe  ieunediirta 
loss  to  tbe  revenue  consequent  on  those  alterations  was  esti* 
mated  at  1,338,000<,  The  changes  are  analogous  to  those 
effected  in  184S  and  1845-46,  and  the  aame  result  waa 
produced — the  gradual  recove^  of  revenue  by  increased 
oonsumption. 

The  soap  duty  waa  entirely  abolished,  on  the  gnmnd  that 
it  waa  injarions  to  health  and  comfort,  that  the  Interference 
of  the  exoiae  with  the  process  of  soap-maldng  prevented  im« 

rvement,  and  disabled  the  mannmeturer  ^m  competing 
markets  i^woad  with  the  formgn  soap-maker,  who  wu 
free  to  cany  on  his  business  accormng  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  and  not  under  peremptoiy  restrictions ;  and  beeausa 
the  neeemty  of  allowing  dmwbaeks  en  eoap  used  In  eerudn 
textile  maanfaetarsB  utailed  frMid  and  oeeuloned  great  lorn 
to  the  revenue.  It  ia  evident  that  *' considentiona  of 
revenue  "  alone  prevented  the  duty  on  paper  being  aimilarly 
dealt  with.  /  / 

There  were  three  different  ntes  of  duty  in  the  Uidted  King* 
dom  on  home-made  spirits,  and  this  antiquated  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  article  led  to  smoj^ling.  An  approximar 
tion  was  therefore  made  in  1663  towarcu  their  equalisation 
by  adding  Is.  per  gallon  to  the  duty  on  Scotch  spinta,  6d.  on 
Irish  spirits,  reserving  to  an  early  period  the  further  advanca* 
ment  of  the  principle  of  equalisation.  Thia  was  accom- 
plished, as  fu;  as  regards  Scotland,  in  1866,  by  sdvanciiu 
the  duty  on  that  Idngdom  to  the  same  aa  that  m  England. 
This  measure  at  once  relieved  the  borders  from  a  blockade 
of  excise  officoa.  At  the  same  time  the  dnty  in  Ireland  was 
nused  so  aa  to  bring  it  to  so  near  an  approxunation,  that 
smuggling  almost  ceased  to  be  remunerative ;  and  in  April, 
1868,  2^.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
budget  propoBod  an  entire  eqnalisatiim. 

Another  great  object  of  the  Bndget  of  1863  waa  to  esta- 
blish a  general  uniformiW  of  taxation  in  the  three  kingdoma 
under  another  important  bead,  by  renderins  Ireland  liaole  to 
tbe  income-tax ;  and  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  Cbaocelloi 
of  the  Exchequer  was  willing  to  make  a  great  sacriSce,  He 
remitted  a  sum  of  4,600.00w.  dne  from  Ireland  to  England, 
conatitoting  an  annual  cnarge  of  246,000/.,  three-fourths  of 
which  burden  would  have  continued  for  forty  years.  He 
swept  away  this  debt,  and  commoted  the  charge  in  consider*- 
tion  of  an  addition  of  6d.  per  gallon  on  Irish  spirits,  and 
ioeorae-tu  for  seven  yean.  Ireland  bad  been  exem 
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from  tin  tu  in  1648,  in  conuderation  of  a  iaty  of  It.  addi- 
tional on  spirits,  ud  an  aogmentation  of  Btamp-dutiea  :  but 
the  first  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  enacted,  and  the 
second  lUsappeared  in  1850,  when  a  redacUon  of  aUmp- 
dntisi  took  place  both  in  this  coantry  and  Ireland.  Exemp- 
tioQ  nocessarily  implies  a  heavier  bnrden  on  others.  Great 
^tain  had  borne  the  income-tax,  and  Ireland  had  largely 
participated  in  the  remission  of  duties  which  that  tax  was 
designed  to  so^ply.  When,  therefore,  farther  benefits  were 
to  be  placed  within  reach  by  assenting  to  the  income-tax  for 
a  penod  of  seven  years,  it  was  felt  to  oe  iost  in  principle  to 
impose  the  tax  on  Ireland,  which  wonld  otherwise  derive 
advantages  at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland* 

TIm  compleoc  ajntem  of  the  asaesaed  taxes,  levied  nnder 
MTCntT>two  Acts  of  Parliament  was  n^modeUed  with  a 
view  of  securing  simplicity  and  Dniformity.  With  this  object 
tile  pn^fressive  plan  of  assessment  has  been  aboliahedf  alio 
compositions,  and,  as  &r  as  possible,  exemptions. 

Some  important  alterations  have  been  made  nnder  the 
head  of  Stamps.  Penny  receipt-stamps  have  been  snbsti- 
toted  for  stamps  of  varying  valne,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  uniformity,  and  to  remove  the  temptation  to 
evasion  ;  and  the  facilities  of  trade  have  been  promoted  by 
allowing  the  penny  xeoeiptHitamp  to  be  need  in  ranneotion 
with  banken'ehaqaeif  ao  aa  to  add  to  their  aecnrify.  [Stamp 
PUTBS,  S.  S.] 

'  Iht  most  important  portion  of  the  Budget  of  1663  was 
nndoabtedly  tlu  new  tax  oa  BnccesriwDS,  wlueh  subjects 
•my  description  of  property  to  the  leracy  doty.  The 
income-taXj  it  was  alleged,  pressed  unequslly  on  inteUigence 
and  skill,  as  compared  vritn  properta,  and  the  aneeeesion- 
tax  was  designed  to  adjust  the  balmce.  Seal  property, 
whether  settled  or  unsettled,  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from 
logaey  dnty.  This  fendal  claim  of  exemption  permitted  an 
estate  in  land  of  £0,000^  a  year  to  pass  to  the  lieir  without 
hia  contributing  one  farthing  to  the  state,  while  a  poor  man 
who  received  a  legacy  of  lOOZ.  paid  a  tax  of  102.  The 
anomaly  has  now  ceaned,  and  a  person  who  saeceeds  to  a 
landed  estate  of  10,000^.  is  taxed  on  the  annual  value  of  his 
pnqperty,  which,  on  the  prtncipls  ctf  calcolation  adopted, 
*  ffWB  a  rental  of  300;.  a  year. 

Tbo^  income-tax  was  retained,  bat  was  associated  with 
xmiarions  of  indirect  taxation  to  an  amount  exceeding 
BfiOOfiOOl. ;  and  its  extinction  ms  finally  provided  for  in 
1660,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  ia  not  wdl  adapted  to  ibnn  a 
t  parnunent  portion  of  lodinaiy  pnblie  income.   It  is  like  the 

zeaerve  of  an  army,  which  should  only  be  brought  forward  to 
avert  ^reat  dangers  or  accomplish  important  objects.  It  may 
reconcile  those  who  dislike  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  this 
impost  to  consider  what  it  has  effected  under  tiie  opposite 
conditions  of  war  and  peace. 

Daring  the  great  war,  which  lasted,  with  two  brief  in- 
tervals, horn  1793  to  1816,  there  were  three  periods,  in  the 
first  of  which  there  was  no  income-tax;  in  the  aeoond  it  was 
only  incompletely  adopted ;  and  in  the  third  it  was  inlly 
brought  into  operation. 

From  17D3  to  1798  there  was  no  income-tax.  The  charge 
of  government,  and  the  charge  of  debt  incurred  before  1793, 
together  with  the  cost  of  war,  amounted  m  the  avenge  of 
tiiese  six  years  to  36,030,000/1  a-year.  The  levenne,  with 
all  the  additional  taxes  laid  on,  amounted  to  SOfiSaflOOL 
leaviiv  an  annual  deficiency  of  ]fi,404,00(M: 

In  1798,  the  income-tax  was  impwed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
.  from  1799  to  I60S,  the  cost  of  the  war  and  public  chaiges 
rose  to  47,413,000J!. ;  but  the  revenue,  aided  by  the  income- 
tax,  rose  from  20,626,000/.  to  33,724,000/.,  and  under  an 
increase  of  expenditure,  amounting  to  11,400,000/.  a  year, 
the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  was  less  by  2,000,000^ 
a  year  daring  these  foar  years  than  from  1793  to  1798. 

From  1806  to  1816,  the  income-tax  was  in  full  force. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  and  of  govenunent,  and  the  chaise 
of  debt  (9,6001)00/.)  incurred  before  1793,  amounted  to 
66,7»4,000Aj  bit  the  revenue  rose  to  63,790,000/.  The 
annual  deficiency,  instead  of  heug  16,4U)^O0OiI.  aa  in  the 
first  period,  or  13,689,000/1  as  in  the  aeoond,  was  only 
iXMfiOOL  Omitting  the  chaige  of  debt  incnrrad  before 
1793,  there  was  actouly  raised,  daring  Uie  heanest  period 
«  war  expenditure,  7,000,000/.  a  year  more  than  the  chuge 
of  eovamment  and  the  cost  of  the  war. 

If  the  resolution  to  submit  to  an  income-tax  hsd  been 
adopted  at  an  earlier  period,  the  national  debt  need  not  at 
thM  moment  have  existed.  Bightly,  therefore,  is  it  r^uded 
as  u  anxiliaiy,  to  be  reserved  for  great  oecaiiou. 


InreimpNing  the  income-tax  for  seven  yflBn,ttwiBto- 
tions  of  ue  government  were  to  mark  it  as  s  temptmr 
measure,  to  equalise,  as  for  aa  possible,  its  prcsHR  ob  tb!. 
and  intdlunce  as  compared  with  property,  to  niiiptf  o 
op«ration  by  every  rational  means  compatibl*  wsii  iu  i£» 
grity,  and  to  associate  it  with  extensive  redactioMcf  lu 
tion ;  and  on  these  terms  it  was  aec^ited  for  thi  idui^Bit 
benefit  which  it  broaght  in  its  train. 

The  Oovemment,  after  giving  the  most  matsre  nsadst 
tion  to  the  subject,  declined  to  undertake  the  recoutnaa 
of  the  tax,  and  staked  their  o&aal  existence  on  tb  wax*  i 
their  eennal  financial  pbui.  ^HwCSianoalkr  of  tWBnkr 
goer  snowed  tint  the  inadenee  of  the  tax  onmliriffrT 
was  alrsadT  heavier  than  waa  genanlly  inppesgd,  mi> 
estimated  that  on  land  and  honns  it  waa  MTandDetUi 
the  ponnd,  and  that  evasion  or  unfair  assessment  n  iaf» 
sible ;  while  on  trades  and  professiona  the  pnDd[de  of  te- 
assessment  entailed  extensive  fnmds,  of  which  he  p<M 
striking  instance.  It  was  necessary  to  eompuate  ti«r>- 
eight  persons  for  their  profits  for  a  single  vesr,  ud  ^ 
claimed  148,690/1 ;  a  jury  awarded  26,973/1,  but  tbdrRX 
of  profits  for  assessment  to  the  income-tax  was  only  S,iu. 
The  case  of  the  professions,  which  has  often  been  Intf 
forward  as  me  of  peculiar  hardship,  &ppsnn  ^rhen  autv. 
to  be  of  Less  masnitnde  than  the  public  have  beak* 
believe.  They  ao  not  contribute  more  than  caw-two 
second  part  of  the  tax ;  but  to  mitinte  their  cssia^s 
poMible,  pemons  who  insoze  their  Uvea  up  te  odhc:- 
their  incomea,  may  dednct frinn  their  ineoma  the  ea*('> 
snranee,  but  not  so  as  to  eaea^  the  tax  altogrtbar;  uii^ 
will  chiefiy  benefit  the  professions  to  the  amonnt  pMi;  • 
120,000/1  a  year. 

The  exteuaion  of  the  ineome^ax  to  Ireland  hu  i1p>^ 
been  noticed.  The  tax  has  also  been  extended  stikf^- 
rate  of  assessment  to  all  persons  with  incomes  betwenl' 
and  160/.  a  year.  They  irere  benefited  by  all  the  rtsue-'  I 
of  taxation,  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  oti^ 
by  the  payment  of  the  income-tax ;  and  when  fuibR ' 
missions  were  to  be  made,  it  waa  only  just  that  Ihus^ 
tion  ahoold  cease.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqae  slc^-- 
CBses  showing,  that  persons  vrith  incomes  between  IK^b: 
160/.  a  year,  had  been  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  i^' 
on  neoessariee  and  Inxories  to  a  greats-  extent  this 
whose  ineomea  varied  from  160/.  to  ITOLayesr;  tbefit- 
theoUentof  6  and  7  per  cent^andtheaaeondinlylaiE- 
eent.,  or  deducting  the  payment  by  tiMm  of  iDcoow-w  - 
S  per  cuit  On  tiie  ooeurraice  of  the  wax  with  Baw-^ 
tax  was  rused  to  16d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  IStl^i^ 
apward8,andto  lUA  on  farms  rented  to  thatamoant;i(n 
redooed  to  the  origual  7d,  in  1867 ;  and  to  6d.  is  1B£& 

"  Considerations  (tf  revenno  "  alone  prevent  the  isKf 
application  of  sound  fnanr-imi  principles  to  other  part*  <i* 
fiscal  system.    The  duties  on  paper  and  wine,  ud  ? 
ticularly  those  on  fire-insuianoe,  are  amongst  the  fint 
have  clums  to  be  abolished  or  reduced,  and  whidi  p<B> 
when  relieved  from  taxation  to  be  productive  of  the  gnV 
advantage  to  the  community.   The  insnianee  tix 
against  one  of  the  vot  best  principka  of  wamtj--^  '; 
distribtttii^  loises  whiim  would  rain  an  iiidtndaBL0Ri=> 
whole  comnmoity,  in  a  manner  to  tead«  it  scarcar 
ciable  by  anv.  An  exemption  foom  the  lax  only  w"*^ 
impolicy.   Farming-etock  tad  implementa  do  not    ^  I 
snranee  duty,  but  a  woriunanli  tools  do.  Hie  tax, 
yields  upwards  of  a  million  to  the  Ex^eqoer,  and  tk  C> 
cellor  cannot  afford  to  give  it  up. 

Much  has  been  alr^y  accompliahedf  man  Uhbm'-' 
possibly  have  been  anticipated  a  few  years  ago ;  and  n  <*• 
conclude  by  quoting  the  closing  sentences  of  nr.  GhdiL* ' 
most  able  speech  on  introducing  the  Budget  in  April,  l> 
as  a  fair  statement  of  the  principles  which  now  wpiiv*  '- 
fiscal  system :  "  While  we  have  sought  to  do  joitice,  br-'- 
changes  we  propose  in  taxation,  to  intelligence  ssd  ib^'  i 
compared  with  property  ;  while  we  have  sought  to  do  p^' 
to  the  great  labouring  community  of  England,  by  fnni** 
tending  their  relief  from  indirect  taxation,  we  uw  sot 
guided  Iff  any  deare  to  put  one  clasa  Must  another  ;wy 
felt  we  uionid  heat  maintain  our  own  hononi^-that  M'B'Jr 
best  meet  the  views  of  Parliament,  and  best  proowu^ 
interests  of  the  country — by  declining  to  draw  sn|  inn*  * 
distinction  between  class  and  class,  oy  adu^tisg  it  ta«<^ 
selves  as  a  sacred  aim,  to  diffuse  and  £atriW»--|>>i^'' 
we  must — benefit  if  we  may — with  an  equal  ssd  >"F*^ 
hand ;  and  we  have  the  conadliAion  of  belieTiiif  utc '.' 
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proposals  nich  u  these  we  contribute  u  far  u  in  vi  lies, 
not  only  to  derelop  the  material  nsonrces  of  the  coontiy, 
but  to  knit  the  hearts  of  the  varioas  classes  of  this  great 
nation  yet  more  dosety  than  heretofore  to  that  throne  and  to 
tliose  institutions  nnder  which  it  is  their  happiness  to  liveb" 
Aa  intimately  connected  with  the  ameUoiatinii  of  our 
finucial  system,  w«  append  a  liat  of  the  tazn  xepaaled  or 
radneed,  and  of  taut  impoaed  or  increased  during  the  fol- 
lowing yeaza : — 


Taxn  Btptaiedor  RtdMOtd. 


1840L  P<Mti|» 
Other 


& 

1,240,000 
18,959 


Total 


1,268,959 


IMLBioeiatbehuk 
Other taxM.  . 


31,832 
5,SS8 


Total. 


27,170 


1842.  Cofl^.      .   .  201.113 

Timber  &  mod  608,4U 

Eiportdotica  .  109,778 
Other  evutomi 

duties  .      .  579,639 

Sti«ecoacbM  .  77,779 

Other  taxes     .  19,643 


Total .      .  1,390,866 


1843.  Timber  h  wood  126,433 
Spitite,  Ireland .  240,000 
Other  tttes     .  45.368 


Total. 


411,821 


]844.0ofliM    .  .  86.174 

Cnmata     .  .  55,816 

Wool  97,140 
Haiino  insnr- 

anoes      .  .  101,959 

Glan  .  45,000 

Otherluss .  .  32,721 


Total. 


458,810 


1845.  Soger.       .    .  2,309,857 

ISoliMcs  .       .  129,183 

Cotton,  nw.  .  682,042 
Coali,  export 

dntr  .  .  115,438 
Otker  ciutomi 

datiei      .    .  380,786 

Anclioiu  .       .  305,000 

OUw  .       .    .  624,000 


Total .      .  4^6,306 


1846.«Batt«ftdMeBS  205,437 

Silk  masnbctom  162,985 

Spirita     .      ■  482,286 

TaUow  .  .  101,966 
Woollen  meniH 

{utana      .  27,970 

8ced,Chmr  .  36,077 
Other  eostOBS 

dnties  .  135,069 


Tobd.       .  ],151,7»0 


]  847.  Woods  from  fe. 
rewn  esui^ 

tries       .  .  943,085 
8afv  ead  ae- 

IsM  .      .  53,153 

Bom  .      .   .  46,974 

Other  tun  1,675 


Total. 


344,886 


1848.  Cohere 

Ram,  Britiih 
FMeeedoni  . 
8ngv  sad  mo- 


Wood,  pMVi|n  • 
Olhertsios  .  . 

Tobd. 


£ 

85,745 

69,3  3 

258,854 
215,028 
6,988 


585,068 


1849.  Sugar  sad  mo- 

IsMoa  .    .    .  355,257 

Oilandipnm  .  29,327 

Other  tuei  4,214 


Total. 
1850,8ii^aad  mo* 


Stempe  , 
:Bric)u 
Other  taasa. 


888,798 


331,073 
520,000 
466,000 
^78 


Total.       .  1,310,151 


1851.  Window  duty  .  1,878,800 

CoSm.  .  .  149,161 
Sugar  and  mo- 

Ibmos  .  .  859,804 
Wood  3e  timber, 

Fmeigit  .   .  292,099 


Total .      .  S^79,8«4 


lS52.8ii8ar  sad>io- 


95,928 


1853.  Tea.      .      .  968,877 

Batter  ft  eheem  106j5S5 
Sugar  and  mo~ 

htKt  ^.   .  78,793 

Raiiini    .       .  65,659 

Other  articlea  .  279,610 


Total  eMtoBBB  1,499,474 
ExdaefSea^fto.  1,171.000 
Stamps  ■.  .  377,000 
Taxm,  AwBwi  800,000 


Total .      .  8,247,474 


1854.Cuatam■^— 
Tea  . 

Platting  of  chip, 
and  other  arti- 
cles. . 

Stampa— Will  of 
exchange 

l^zea,  AMcosed 


980,568 


2,539 

11,000 
290.000 


Total.      .  1,284,107 


1855.  Cuitoma : — 

Window  ^a(s 
and  other  er* 

tidea  .      .  3,960 
StampB  : — 

Newip^ient    .  250,000 

StagoCknmtea,  60,000 


Total. 


813,9«0 


•  tnlOMOapnAfMbwrdatrODforelcn  sugar  wsealBBTCdosod,  but  aa 
•hA«xpaeUdfCSiiUwaeanlaecMMofnTenDe,lttaMBpai4M. 

I  FMtloa  o(  Staap  Dntr  lost  br  the  rwyal  of  *o  Act  ^ddl  mato  tte 
.t^p  eompelMiT.alfowltwtheBttmoCH^LaTesrteteadaW^ 
55a.o*»wiwe tar  aiMlenijisi  iiiasinf  s si rttb potan  itaapa, 


1856.  Cotteau  :— 

Spruce  Beer  .  1,428 

Plums.       .  .  1,88$ 

Other  artielss  .  161 

Www— 

Mslt— Wsr-'ha  3,900,000 


3,303,475 


1857.ClI■tomB^• 
Window  glam 
Caontchouo  mi 
nnfiurtnn  . 


9,058 
6,004 


Csnyltewatd  .  8^57 


1847.  Bnog^t  ftnwd  8,067 
Coffee.  .  .  145,616 
Sugar  sad  mo- 

lanes  .  .  418.988 
Tea  .  .  .  1,054,637 
Other  artidee  .  1/184 
Property  and  in- 

ooBM  tax     .  ^195/100 


Total  .   .  10,753^ 

1858.  Income  tax  re- 
duced to  5d. .  9,000,000 


1840.C»toms  5  Mr 

ceot.  .  .  1,060,326 
£zcise    5  per 

cent.       .    .  438,000 

Ditto,  ipiiita  .  344,000 
Asaetted  buci 

10  per  cent..  811,477 
Postsf^  abell- 

tioa  it  taalf 

tag     .      .  118,567 

Other  taxes.   .  1,970 


Total .      .  2,274,240 


1841.  None. 

1842.  Income  end  pro* 

pertjrtax  .  .  5,100,000 
Export  duty  on 

eoals    .       .  141,930 

Spirits,  Ireland .  240,000 

Stamp*,  Ireland  181,745 

Other  taxes.   .  36,314 


Tetal .      .  5,639,989 


1843.  None. 

1844.  None. 

1 845.  Anctioneert'and 

cenoes        .  53,720 

1846.  Med  sad  fletv.  3,000 

1847.  None. 

1848.  ...  84 

1849.  None. 
I860.  None. 

1651.  Inhabited  booM 

dutj       .  .  600,000 

1652.  None. 


1853.Cnafc>nis  ,  16,383 


£ 

185S.  Bnni|fat  forward  16,883 
EzdM  (spiiita) .  590,000 
Btampa  (tuccea- 

■ioQ  tax)  .    .  2,000,000 
Property  tax    .  750,000 


Total .      .  3.356,383 

1854.  Customs 

SpiiiU.  .  .  16,694 
Sugar  and  mo- 

laaaea  .      .  420,398 

Other  artielss  .  8,651 


440,643 

Excise,  malt    .  3,450,000 
M      apirita  .  450/100 

Income  and  pro- 
perty tax  .    .  6,614,000 

Total .      .  9,954,643 

1855.  Cnitoma : — 

Sugar  and  mo- 

lanei  .  .  1,367,566 
Tea  ,  .  .  774,413 
Coffee  .  .  155,629 
Spirits,  ealontal  35.546 
Other  articlea  .  2,753 
Ezdw  ipirita  .  1,000,000 
Income  tax  .    .  2,000,000 


Total.       .  5.225.907 


1856.  None. 

1857.  Bioe  dost,  for 

feeding  cattle 


93 


185B.Iriih  aj^rita      .  500,000 
„    Stampa  on 

cheques  .    .  300,000 


Total. 


800,000 


CatTj  forward  16,S8S 

REVIVOR.  [SoisB  Faotia,  3. 3.] 
RHAYADER.  [RaDMoaaHiBic] 
RHENITE.  [MiioHALOoT,  .9. 1.] 
RHINOPOMA.  [Chbiboftbka.] 

RHIZANTHE.£,  BhtMonUu,  Hhixogmt,  a  small  class  of 
Plants,  compriaiiuc^  the  orders  BalanophwraeecB,  Cytinocttg^ 
and  Aa^IehaoeirrThey  are  parasitical  plants,  destitnte  of  tme 
leaves,  in  place  of  which  they  are  fumisbed  with  cellnlai 
scales.  Their  stem  is  eithw  an  amorphous,  fnngons  mass,  or 
a  ramified  myceliam,  and  ia  very  imperfectly  sapplied  with 
gpix^  Teasels,  which  are  sometimes  wholly  aefideut.  They 
ara  of  a  brown,  yellow,  or  purple  colour,  never  green.  They 
modnee  flowen  which  have  genuine  atamena  and  carpela,and 
ara  mnoanded  by  a  sHiorl  of  petaloid  bodiai.  ThaypniiBM 
OTulea,  bnt  their  seed  is  not  known. 

Tbeaa  pUnts  have  been  r^arded  by  Undlcy,  Endlidur, 
and  other  botaniata,  as  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  their 
being  placed  in  a  class  by  ihemselves.  Their  flowers,  sta- 
mens, and  ovules,  indicate  their  relation  to  the  phanero- 
gamic plants,  whilst  their  mycelial  stem,  jpazaaitic  luUnts, 
and  cellalar  structure  ally  them  with  the  Fmffi  and  other 
low  forms  of  vegstation-  Mr.  Brown  however  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Rhizanus  are  hot  leas  developed  forma  of  Exo^ 
nous  Plants.  He  rwards  them  as  having  affimtiea  wim 
Aristoloehiaeea,  and  other  ordexa  of  Kumbb.  Mne  iiM"*? 
Mr.  Oriffitha  haa  adopted  the  Tiaws  flf  Bnwn,  and  adra**** 
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I  uomber  of  ixgamenti  in  iiTOor  of  their  bang  degraded 
fonns  of  higher  j^uits,  and  not  a  permanently  low  form 
of  TegetatioQ.  He  tiiinks  the  relationi  of  Rhiuntba 
TBiiooB.  Thus  he  places  Mj/atroptkdm  near  ProUacea  and 
SeaOtdaeMs;  Sare^dl^  and  Bakuu^hora  he  place*  near 
VrHeaeeoB,  Finall/,  iw  pUcM  ZSuMia  between  ^ueaeem 

Ud  ^riMMIiaCM. 

The  following  are  the  ordan  vi  SMMonAta  u  reeogniiad 

by  Lindley 

Omles  Bolitaiy,  pendnloiu;  froit  om- 

eeeded   

OmleB  00,  parietal ;  froit  many-seeded ; 

calyx  3-4-6-parted;  anthers  opening  by 

slits  

Omles  00,  parietal  j  froit  numy^eeded ; 

calyx  6-partad;  anthen  tq^uiiog  by 

pores  


JRaghiiaeea. 


RHIZOBOLACE^,  RJUzoholg,  a  natural  order  of  PlanU, 
coneiBting  of  trees  of  veiy  large  sise.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, digitate,  coriaceoai,  with  a  pointed  etallc  and  no  stipules ; 
flowers  large,  regolar,  arranged  in  racemes,  with  their  stalks 
pointed  at  the  base  and  below  the  apex ;  the  sepals  are  6  or 
Q,  more  or  less  eomhined,  imbricatm.  in  nstivation  ;  petals 
6  to  8,  equal-sided,  hat  uoequal  thickish,  ariung  aloiu  with 
the  itamens  from  a  hypogynoas  disc ;  frnit  of  seTemT  com- 
bined indehisceot  one-seeded  nnta ;  seed  reniform,  exalbn- 
minons,  with  a  cord  dilated  into  a  spongy  excraacenee ; 
radicle  very  large.  The  speciei  are  foond  in  South  America. 
They  are  large  timber-trees,  some  of  ^ich  yield  edible 
froit.  It  is  from  trees  of  this  order  that  are  produced  the 
Bouaii  (or  Sawarrow)  Nuts  of  the  shops,  the  kernel  of  which 
is  one  of  the  most  delicioos  fmita  of  the  not  bind  that  is 
known.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  them  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  olive.  The  timber  of  the  tree  ia  used  for  ahip-bnilding. 
(Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom.) 

RHIZOCARPE^.   [Mabsiuaosji,  A  2.] 

RHIZOPHOREjE.  [Rhizopbora.] 

RHODALITE,  a  Mineral  which  i^pean  to  consist  of  small 
rectangular  prisnu  wiih  sqoara  buai.  Hardness  about  S. 
Colour  between  rose-red  and  flash-red.  Specific  gravity  S. 
Before  the  blow -pipe  per  se  not  altered.  With  earbonaie  of 
■oda  fusee  into  a  greenish-ldne  traneparent  bead  in  the 
exterior  flame,  becoming  yellow  in  the  mterior  flame :  with 
borax  gives  a  transparent  colourless  bead ;  with  phosphate 
til  soda  does  not  fttifc  It  is  found  in  Ireland,  occntzing 
probably  in  an  amygdaloidal  rock.  An  analysis  try  Mr. 
nicharoBon  giTe»» 

Silica  S^a 

Alumina  8-3 

Peroxide  of  Iron, aad  trace  of  Oxide  >  .... 

of  Manganese      .      .     .     • ) 
Lime  1*1 

Magnesia  06 

Water       ......  S2-0 

— a»-3 

RHODEORETINE.   [Cheiostbt,  8.] 
RHODIOLA.  [Saotw.] 

RHODIZITE,  a  Mineral  resembling  BonuiU  [Boboh]  in 
its  crystals,  but  it  tinges  the  blow-pipe  flame  deep  red.  it 
occurs  with  the  Red  l^urmaliiie  of  Siberia,  (Dana.) 

RH0DYMENIACE£,  an  older  of  Algm,  connstiDg  of 
purplish  or  blood-red  Sea-Weeds,  with  an  expanded  or  flU- 
form  inarticulate  frond,  composed  of  polygonal  eell^ 
sioDally  traversed  by  a  fibrous  axis ;  supeinoial  oells  minnte, 
irregularly  parted,  or  rarely  disposed  in  filamentous  series  ; 
fructification  double ;  eonceptaclea  external  or  half-immersed, 
globose  or  hemispherical,  imperforate,  containing  beneath  a 
thick  pericarp  a  mass  of  spores  afBxed  to  &  central  plaoenta. 
The  root  is  disc-like  or  branched,  sometimes  much  matted ; 
frond  variable  in  habit  and  colour,  either  leafy  or  filiform, 
and  much  branched,  never  articulate:  in  some  an  intense 
scarlet,  in  some  crimson,  in  othen  brown-red  or  purple, 
usually  growing  somewhat  darker  in  dyeing.  The  species 
ore  widely  dispersed ;  all  our  genera  having  representatives 
in  very  duta&t  countries,  with  very  various  climates. 

Rhodjmoiia  is  an  ill^^efined  genus,  and  will  probably  be 
divided  into  several  distinct  genera.  Many  of  the  species, 
espeetBlty  of  the  section  Calophj/l^,  are  among  the  most 
splendidly  coloured  of  crimson  and  caimine  Alga.  Others, 
as  R.  Hombronuma,  are  clothed  in  topX  purple;  while 
others,  like  the  sober  dulse  of  our  coasts,  R.  jNunof^  have 
oftsa  as  mndi  of  bzowu  as  of  pwple  ia  their  attize. 


Hsny  ef  the  Jtkoi^miaom  aie  nlnaUs  in  aa  mmmS- 
Boise. 

B.  palsMfo,  the  Dulse  of  oar  coasts,  is  eollsetsd  Isiplj  ii 
Scotlutd  and  Ireland,  and  forms  an  important  aitids  ol  die. 
Many  of  the  GratalaHa  are  laiKoly  used  ia  ths  Eut  s 
ingredients  in  soups  and  jellies,  ud  also  ai  ssbitiUtafir 
fllae.  One  of  .  them  O.  mnoia,  is  the  Agar  Agust  tkt 
Chinese,  and  is  la^ly  collected  both  tor  cuUnaiy  pBrpns 
and  aa  a  component  part  of  some  of  the  stnuMst  Cfaiut 
l^oes.  It  has  recently  been  imported  into  Enguad,  i 
ocea^onally  used  instead  of  csnagecn  naas  in  noting  jdLs 
and  blancmanges. 

(Harvey,  BriUth  AUta.) 

RHYDDLAN,orRHin>DLAN.  [FuHnmn] 

RHYNCHITES.  [Weevo.] 

RICCIACEiB,  a  natural  order  of  moss-like  Platii 
Herbs,  inhabitins  mud  or  water,  awimuung  or  do^ 
usually  annual ;  uieir  leaves  and  stems  blended  into  liieM 
of  a  cellular  structure,  creeping,  green  or  purple  nnduaai 
with  a  distinct  epidermis,  ana  a  cavity  of  sir-pu^ 
beneath  it  in  some  species. 

These  plants  form  a  plain  transition  from  Thelltfaa  u 
Aeropenx.  Their  spores  are  collected  in  lufs  mim 
withm  organs  resembling  the  pistils  of  Phwogamou  Pim 
Thev  have  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  and  an  epitttrKi  i 
distincUy  formed  with  stomates  for  bresthisg  inlk 
genua  Duricea  is  regarded  as  fcuming  the  nesreit  ti«>ie 
to  Liverworts.  It  fituetifles  under  water,  which  ii ««! 
seldom  the  case  with  the  other  Crystal-Wort*. 

Of  the  specisa  hitherto  known  two-thiida  km  \m 
observed  in  Europe,  and  the  remunder  in  variosi  ' 
the  world.  Several  species  in  North  AmeriM,thsCifit 
Good  Hope,  and  Braal,  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  tbos 
Europe.   There  are  6  genera  and  29  species. 

RINOWOOD,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  and  the « ^ 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ringwood,  ii  dtut»: : 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  in  SO**  W  N.  Ut,  IM?^ 
lonfi.,  distant  37  miles  S.W.  from  Winchester,  92  mile 
by  W.  irom  London  by  road,  and  104  miles  by  the 
and  South- Western  railway.   The  popnUti<m  oi  Riii{«»' 
parish  in  1851  waa  3928.   The  living  is  a  vicsisje  ii  t:- 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Wincheister.   Ringvwd  Pi^--'' 
Law  Union  contains  five  parishes  and  townihipi,  vi:^ J! 
area  of  16,420  acres,  and  a  pwolation  in  ISfilof  M65. 
town  ia  Ikhted  with  gas.  The  mannfactm  of  ttia^^ 
woollen  glovsa  tm^ayt  wme  of  the  inhdMasti. 
chancel  and  tnmsepts  <&  the  psiuh  drarch  s^ssto  v 
been  erected  about  1830;  the  nave  and  the  tower  tn 
recent.  There  are  chspels  for  Weeteyan  Methodiitt,  ]:» 
pendents,  and  Unitarians,  and  National  schools.  Tkt^ 
an  excellent  corn-market,  held  every  Wednesday.  Fiifl^- 
horsei  and  cattle  are  held  on  July  10th  and  December  lU 
-  RINTOUL,  ROBERT  STEPHEN,  one  of  Uw  nwtat 
nent  of  the  writers  of  the  newspaper  press  in  London, *v' 
native  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  m  1787.   Of  the  liiitar  < 
his  bc^hood  little  is  known.   He  was  probably  boni  io 
or  in  Dundee,  and  he  avuled  himself  of  the  adncii? 
afitjrded  by  the  grammar-schools  of  Scotland  to  soi^V 
well-grounded  edncation.   His  first  known  wtry  into  p^^  ■ 
life  was  as  editor  of  the  '  Dundee  Advertiser,'  a 
newspi^,  Bomewhere  i^Mnt  or  a  little  befers  1611. 
paper  he  at  once  evinced  those  remaikshle  powtis  « 
densation  and  arrangement  by  which  his  sfitr  Unuxf 
distingnidied.   The  pqwr  advocated  liberal,  or  ' 
Whig,  principles     the  day,  at  that  time  by  no  ■>ie>B'£f 
rally  received  in  Seotland,  though  somewhat  more  brouMj 
Dundee,  a  large  comnwrcial  and  numu&ctniiag  ten ; » 
the  talent  he  displayed  not  only  ensured  the  popoUri?^ 
suooess  of  the  newspaper,  but  procured  liim  the  ■spP'^J^ 
friendship  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  psit^  in 
land.   As  editor  he  was  the  assaiUnt  of  the  earriipWB)* 
the  close  corporation  of  the  town ;  the  advocsto  w  ' 
improvement  of  the  burgh  schools ;  for  the  extoa^ 
hour  accommodation ;  and  the  vxpatex  of  fiscal  nuBBtfT 
Bent.  About  16S5  his  connection  with  the '  Dniwiee  ivt 
tiser'  ceased,  and  he  andeaToered  to  estabUib  s  p>f« ^. 
Leith ;  it'did  net  anecaed ;  and  on  the  iscomnwDdtiM^ 
Mr.  Doodas  Kinnaird  and  lb.  Joeeph  Hume  he 
Minted  editor  of  the  'AtUs*  weekly  newspaper  in  Lout* 
In  this  position  he  did  not  runain  long;  ssnitH  f>j  ^ 
friends  he  ooninwiced  '  The  Spectator,'  ef  which  hs  <n>  v 
have  afaadnte  oontiol,  and  of  whidi  the  flnrt  BOB»tf  ** 
isBoad  on  JiOy  ^  IflSS.  Be  Jad  WW  w  MP"^ 
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iMliung  liii  notion  of  what  a  newiptpor  ihonld  be ;  ind  no 
nan  mr  worked  liarder,  more  eonsdentionslj,  or  more 
Adependenily  to  effect  hia  object.  We  hare  already  noticed 
lia  facolt/  of  anaDgement^  wtiich  he  thoroughly  eanied  oat 
n  '  Tbe  Spectator/  Besides  writing  on  a  mnltiplicity  of 
iubjeets  hinuelf,  be  secured  the  auutanee  of  a  namber  of 
veil  qaalified  and  diatiogaished  men  as  contribntors ;  but  in 
aost  cases  he  suggested  the  subiect,  and  in  all  he  critically 
ixamioed  evetyoneof  their  productions  before  they  appeared 
n  print.  He  was  a  supporter,  through  the  paper,  of  all  the 
preat  measnrea  of  social  and  political  progress,  firom  the  tima 
if  its  citablishment,  and  probably  few  newspapers  have  bad 

0  mndi  ioflnence  in  forming  (^nionL  pvticalarly  among 
be  moTB  bighlr  edneatsd  elui,  ai  'llie  Spectator.'  The 
antion  with  wnii^  oinniona  were  expressed ;  the  avoidance 
f  all  exaggeration  or  depreciation  of  &cta;  the  xeoogni- 
ion  of  objections  or  defects  in  matters  when  an  approval 
na  iiiven  of  the  whole ;  though  sometimes  Memiog  to  give 
n  air  of  coldness  to  his  jadgments,  and  occasionally  eren  of 
odeciaion,  aided  tbe  influence  by  exciting  thought.  For 
hirtf  years  be  contioned  this  laboiiooa  and  mefol life  up  to 
nthin  a  meath  of  hii  denth,  which  oeeured  cm  April  28, 
858. 

illOJA,  LA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  tbe  Ai^tine  Con- 
sderation,  comprehends  the  countiy  between  the  Oran 
Alioa  and  tbe  Andes,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  from 
a»  to  31°  S.  Ut  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  provinces  of  San 
una  and  San  Loais,  £.  by  Oordova.  N.E.  and  N.  b^  Cata- 
urea,  and  W.  by  tlw  republic  of  Cnili.  The  area  u  about 
650  aqnan  milea.  The  population  ii  variously  estimated  at 
mm  18,000  to  S6,000. 

Th«  eountiy  ia  described  generally  under  Plata,  La, 
TATX8  or.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  stnp  of  cultivable  land 
long  the  eaatem  baa*  of  the  Sierra  de  Velaaco,  the  two 
alleys  of  Famatina  and  Guaodaeel,  and  a  pastoral  traot 
xtending  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ffierra  de 
^elaaco.  Only  the  northern  districts  of  tbe  country  east  of 
iis  Sierra  Famatina  are  fit  for  agricnltora.  The  province  ia 
y  its  pokitton  almost  cat  off  from  intercoone  witn  the  more 
Lvilised  parta  of  the  Confederation.  The  roads  leading  to 
A  Rioja  are  mere  cirouitons  paths,  hardly  passable  by  moles, 
nd  the  country  is  altogether  in  Uie  most  backward  condi- 
lon.  The  province  is  divided  into  four  dapartmenta— 
imaco,  Famatina,  Ouandaool,  and  tbe  UaAoa,  ^draiiee  liea 
aat  of  the  Sierra  de  Velasci^  and  ^oduces  wheat,  main,  and 
ntton  I  bat  its  principal  wealth  ia  its  vineyaida.  Jrom  7000 
>  10,000  barrels,  of  16  gallons  each,  of  a  strong  sweet  wine, 
nd  100  barrels  of  biandr,  an  annually  made,  nearly  the 
rhole  of  which  is  exported  to  Cozdon  and  the  neighboaring 
rovinoea.  The  capital.  La  Rioja,  is  also  that  of  tne  whole 
rovioce.  F^mmtma  hm  to  tbe  west  of  Arauco,  between 
lie  Sierra  de  Velasoo  and  tiie  Sierra  Famatina.  It  contain* 
ich  orchards  in  ita  northern  districts,  and  makea  and  export* 
bout  6000  barrel*  of  wine  annually.  This  department  takes 
jB  name  from  the  Siem  Famatina,  celebrated  for  ita  mineral 
realth.  The  silver-mines  of  Famatina  are  very  rich,  but 
tie  remotMiess  and  inclemency  of  their  ntnation — they 
eing  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  and  only  acoesaible  by 
iffieult  menntafn-pathe— have  hithettoweveated  them  from 
eingwerkedexeej^onamallacal*.  TheeuitalfChileeitOk 

1  a  plaea  of  no  importaDoe.  Ooltre  prevaua  to  a  £aarfai 
stent  in  the  ytUey  u  Famatina.  Oundaeol  liea  between 
he  Siena  Famatina  and  the  AndM,  and  prodocca  Tsty  rich 
rope  of  wheat  It  i*  thinljr  inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  abori- 
ines,  who  hunt  the  vicuna  in  the  adjacent  mooatains.  Tbe 
rool  of  the  vicuftn  ia  the  only  article  of  export.  Gaandaool, 
iB  capital,  and  Vinehiaa  are  tiia  only  towns.  Tbe  Uaiio* 
jDHiat  chiefly  of  ^  desert  plwi,  containing  a  great  namber 
'  grassy  oases,  on  which  there  are  numeroua  catlle-fiurma. 
bout  90,000  head  of  catUe  are  annually  reared.  Like  tbe 
hvr  province*  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  La  fiioja  la 
federal  state,  owning  a  qualified  dependenee  open  the 

>ziti«l  government  The  state  government  ia  nominally 
rsted  in  a  governor  and  municipal  junta  of  Ave  memben. 

Zai  HvMy  tbe  a^tal  of  tin  state,  is  aitnated  at  the  foot 

the  Sietxa  de  Velaaeo,  in  tt*  N.  kt,  SSCWyf.  loi«. 
contain*  aome  nbataatial  hoaaa*,  a  fvw  public  buildings, 
e  only  school  in  the  province,  and  about  8000  inhabitant** 

lUPLBY.  rToHUHiaa.] 

RUCAMBOLE.  rAixicM.] 

BOCCELUG  ACID.   [CHUnsnr,  S.  1.} 

KOCHEA  (named  after  La  Roche,  a  French  fiotaaiat),  a 
iniM  of  Plant*  belmging  to  the  natanl  order  OwMjooM: 


It  ba*  a  S-lobed  ealyx ;  petal*  5.  united  into  a  gamopetalou* 
hypocraterifbrm  corolla,  with  a  abort  tube,  equal  in  length  to 
the  spreading  limb  or  snorter  than  it ;  stamens  5,  alternating 
with  tbe  petalfl,  alittle  exserted  ;  gland*  and  carpels  0.  The 
specie*  are  fleshy  simple  snccnlent  shrubs.  The  leave* 
opposite,  connate  at  tbe  base,  thick,  and  white.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs,  wiUiont  any  bracts.  A 
large  number  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  oar  garden*  and 
greenboasea. 

ROGERS,  SAMUEL,  wa*  bom  on  tbe  3Dth  of  Jnly  1763, 
at  Newington  Green,  a  sabuib  of  Xiondon.  Hi*  £ither,  who 
was  a  DiHenter.  and  much  respected  by  tbe  Dissenter*  d 
London,  was  a  banker  by  profession ;  and  tbe  poet,  after  a 
careful  private  education,  was  placed,  when  yet  a  lad,  in  tbe 
banking-bouse  to  learn  the  business  prior  to  hia  becoming  a 
partner.  Among  tbe  reminiscences  of  this  time  was  that 
of  Wilkes  calling  at  the  baukiog^house  to  solicit  his  father** 
vote,  and,  as  his  father  was  out,  shaking  bands  with  him  a* 
his  fether's  representative.  From  a  very  early  period,  the 
future  poet  exhibited  a  taste  for  letters,  and  he  used  to  date 
hi*  first  determination  towards  poetry  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  him  b^  reading  Seattle's  'Miastrel  *  whenamere 
boy,  Hia  admiration  of  literature  and  literary  men  led  him, 
while  still  a  clerk  in  his  father's  bank,  to  meditate  a  call  on 
Dr.  Johnson  for  tbe  parvose  of  introducing  himself;  and 
once,  with  a  young  fnend,  he  went  to  Johnson's  house  in 
Bolt  Conrt  bent  on  accom|»lishiog  tbe  object,  but  his  courage 
failed  him  when  he  had  hia  band  on  tbe  Icnocker.  It  waa  in 
1786— two  years  after  Johnson's  death — that  Rogers,  then  in 
bis  twenty-third  year,  published  hia  first  volnme  of  poetry, 
nnder  the  title  of  '  An  Ode  to  &ipersUUon,  uid  some  othor 
Poems.*  The  date  is  important.  "  The  commencement  of 
a  new  eta  in  Britiah''Poetr]r,"  *ay*  a  critic,  "  dates  almost  ex- 
actly from  this  year.  For  a  year  or  two  before  I7B6,  there 
had  been  manifestations  of  a  new  poetic  spirit,  diffisring  from 
that  of  the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  as  a  whole,  and  more 
particularly  from  that  of  Darwin,  Hayley,  and  the  Delia 
Crascani,  who  represented  the  poetry  of  the  18ih  century  in 
its  latest  and  dying  stage.  Cnbbe,  for  example,  had  pub- 
lished hia  '  Libraty'in  17S1. ;  and  Cowpar  had  made  his  first 
distinct  appearance  as  a  poet  in  1782,  whan  be  was  alieady 
in  his  fifty-second  year.  Crabbe's  '  Village '  waa  published 
in  1 783,  and  Cowper  fint  made  an  efhctive  impression  by  tbe 

yublioation  of  hi*  aacond  volnme,  including  nu  '  Task,'  in 
766.  Thu*  Kogera  wa*  baard  <^  a*  a  poet  almost  at  the 
lame  time  a*  Ctabbe  and  Cowper.  But  more  exactly  con- 
temporary with  lUwera  than  either  Crabbe  or  Cowper,  wa* 
Robert  Boms,  the  nrst  edition  of  whose  poems  ^teared  in 
that  very  year,  17S6,  which  saw  Rogers's  Mfrirfas  an  author." 
In  shoz^  Rogers^*  first  appearance  as  a  poet  coinddes  with 
the  opening  of  that  era  in  our  litenture  in  which  we  atiU  are, 
and  of  which  Rogers  himself  is  one  of  the  minor  stars. 

Shortly  after  hia  first  pubUcation,  Rogers  travelled  in 
France,  where  be  saw  Coodoroet  and  many  other  men  after- 
warda  celebrated  in  the  French  Revolatioa.  He  dso  visit«l 
Scotland,  where  he  saw  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Robertaon,  and 
other  eelebrities.  In  1783  be  publiahed  hi*  *  Pleaauraa  of 
Memory,'  by  which,  and  by  a  Bubaeqaent  volome  eontaiaiug 
'  An  Epirtle  to  a  Friend  and  othn  Poem^*  publiahed  in  1798) 
be  "established  hi*  {daca  amony  the  men  <mF  letters  who 
adorned  Gieat  Britain  in  the  doaug  decade  of  tbe  lest  eeii* 
tuty.**  During  tbe  next  fourteen  yean  he  gave  nothing  new 
to  the  world,  either  to  inereaee  or  to  mar  bu  reputation.  It 
was  during  this  loiig  interval  of  silanoe  that  be  retired  from 
his  hereditary  buaineaB  as  a  banker  (thoi^  with  an  income 
still  derived  from  the  bank,  and  with  tin  nominal  character 
of  partner  oontinued  to  him)  to  enjoy,  by  means  of  hia  ample 
wealth,  a  leisure  absolutely  at  the  command  of  hia  private 
taste*.  "  Tbe  bouse  of  Roger*  in  St.  James's-place,  it  ia 
said,  "  became  a  little  paradise  of  the  beantiful,  where,  amid 
picture*  and  other  objects  of  art,  collected  vrith  cat*  and 
arranged  with  drill,  tbe  happy  owner  nestled  in  fastidiou* 
eeae,  and  kept  up  among  his  contemporaries  a  cbaiaeter  in 
which  aometniog  of  tbe  Horace  was  blended  with  something 
of  the  Macena*.**  A*  he  bad  known  Fox,  and  Htme  To(dn, 
and  Dr.  Price,  and  Cv.  Priestley',  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  othera 
(tf  the  amiDHit  men  of  the  tormar  generation,  *o  now  be 
gathered  round  hi*  table  tbe  political  and  social,  and  literary 
and  dramatic  celebritiea  who  had  succeeded  them — Words- 
worth, ScoU,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Maokintoah,  Bouthey,  Wel- 
lingtm,  Cluntrey,*  sc.,  &c  Hia  own  political  tentimenta 
were  thoee  of  moden^  Whiggism,  but  toil  pment. 
DOR  of  aU  pactiet  fami  bmnghU  Ffl^zed  by  LiOOg  IC 
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In  1812,  Rogen,  when  lus  mnse  teemed  dead,  added  to  a 
republication  of  nis  earlier  poenu,  the  fragment  entiUed 

*  Colambas.*  He  was  then  in  his  fiftieth  year.  In  1614  his 
'Jacqneline*  wai  published  in  coninnetion  with  Byron^ 

*  Lua,*  thii  being  the  period  of  the  height  of  the  intimacy 
between  the  two  so  di^milar  poets.  "  Composed  with  the 
same  laborioos  slowness,  and  polished  line  by  line  to  the  same 
degree  of  smoothaeas,"  says  the  writer  of  a  alcetch  of  his 
life,  "  his  *  Human  Life'  appeared  in  1819.  Finally,  as  the 
last  and  mach  the  longest  of  hla  prodnctions,  came  his 
'  Italy/  th?  first  part  of  which  was  pnolished  in  1822,  in  the 
poet's  sixtieth  year,  and  the  complete  edition  of  which,  illus- 
tratedf  under  the  aathor's  care,  at  an  expense  of  10,000^  by 
Stothaid,  Front,  and  Tumo-,  did  not  appeai  till  1836.  With 
theprqaratira  of  tbii  exqmrite  book  nis  literary  career  may 
be  aaid  to  have  doted.  He  still  wrote  an  occasional  copy  of 
verses  at  the  rate  of  a  couplet  a  week ;  and  some  of  these 
trifles,  inclnding  one  writt^  as  late  as  his  ninety-first  yetr, 
are  preserved  in  his  collected  works.  Bat  on  the  whole  it 
was  in  his  character  as  a  superanDiiated  poet,  living  on  the 
reputation  of  his  pait  performances,  drawing  the  artists  and 
wits,  and  men  of  rank  of  a  more  modem  age  aroand  him, 
and  entertaining  them  with  hia  canstic  talk,  and  hia  reminis- 
cences of  the  notable  peraons  and  events  of  former  days, 
that  he  figured  in  a  select  portion  of  London  sodety  donng 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  existence.**  The  longevity  of 
the  poet  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  pubUc  interest 
fdt  lor  him  in  his  later  life.  Alvnyt  fond  of  open  air  exercise 
and  <tf  going  to  public  szhibitiona,  he  night  be  seen  strolling 
aboat  in  the  parks,  or  in  a  stall  or  hax  at  the  opera,  to  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death.  An  accident  in  the  streets  at  last 
disabled  him  from  walking  out ;  but  the  extraordinary  tena- 
'ci^  of  his  constitution  eubled  him  to  recover  from  it,  when 
a  yonnger  man  might  have  died.  It  waa  not  till  the  18th  of 
December  18S6,  when  he  was  in  his  ninefy-third  year,  and 
had  already  for  many  years  been  the  literary  patriarch  of  his 
conntry,  that  he  departed  this  life.  Wordsworth  and  many 
others  who  had  been  bom  after  him,  and  had  attained  old 
age  under  his  view,  had  predeceased  him,  and  left  him  alone 
among  a  generation  of  juniors. 

Kogers  will  be  remembered  partly  for  his  poetry,  and 
jMUtly  irom  the  peculiar  connection  in  which  he  stood,  in 
virtue  both  of  his  longevity  and  his  sod^  position  and  habits, 
with  tht  nuaeeUaneoni  phenomena,  and  esptdally  with  the 
art  and  literatnre  of  hii  time.  His  poetiy  is  of  the  highly 
finished  and  tasteful  rather  than  the  powerful  kind.  "  We 
have  in  his  works,"  says  a  critic,  "  a  classic  and  .'graceful 
beanty ;  no  slovenly  or  obscure  lines ;  fine  cabinet  pictures 
of  soft  and  mellow  lustre,  and  occaaionallr  trains  of  thought 
and  association  that  awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroic  feel- 
ings." His  relations  to  his  time  were  less  those  of  active 
infiuence  than  those  of  shrewd  observation  and  interesting 
reminiscence.  They  are  best  exhibited  in  the  volume  of  his 
'Table  Talkf'pnblisned  since  his  death,  by  his  friradMr.Dyco. 

ROMEINE.    [MlNRBALOOT,  &  1.1 

ROSE- WOOD.  [TaiFTOboxaA,  &  2.1 
SOSITE.  rMimtasLooT,  &  1.1 

BOSS,  BEAB^DMIRAL  SIR  JOHN.  Kni^t,  was  bom 
Jnne  84,  1777,  at  Balasrrodi,  Wigtownihixe,  Scotland.  He 
was  the  fooith  ton  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Rosa,  of  BalaMToch, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Inch.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
fint- class  volunteer  November  11, 1766,  on  board  the  Pearl, 
32  guns,  and  served  in  the  Mediterranean  till  1789.  From 
November  7, 1790  till  1791,  he  served  on  board  the  Impr^- 
nable,  98  guns,  in  the  English  Channel  After  being  some 
years  in  the  merchantr^ervice  ha  became,  in  September  1799, 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  Weazel,  sloop-of-war,  which  in 
that  year  formed  part  of  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Holland.  After  ha^-ing  served  on  board  several  other  king's 
ships,  he  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  March  13, 
1806.  While  attached  to  the  Surinam,  18  guns,  in  1806,  he 
waa  aevenly  wounded  m  four  ^acet  in  entting  oat  a  Spanish 
veaael  under  the  batteriet  <tf  KUao,  for  whieh,  in  1808,  he 
waa  granted  a  pension  ai  9SL  a  year,  ineroiaed  in  1815  to 
lEOL  He  attained  the  nuk  of  oommanderFebmary  1, 1618, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Briseis,  sloop-of-war,  and  after- 
wards to  other  vessels,  till  the  teimination  of  the  war  in 
1816,  dnriiw  which  period  he  performed  aeveral  valoable 
services.   He  married  his  first  wife  in  1816. 

In  December  1817,  while  in  command  of  the  Drivn-,  sloop- 
of-war,  in  Loch  Ryan,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  Geone  Hope,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Adrairalty,  infonniiQ  him  that  two  thipi  wen  to  be 


aent  out,  to  "  ascertain  the  existence  or  noa-enrieoee  i 
a  notth-west  passage ; "  and  inquiring  whether  he  wu  im- 
posed to  nndwtake  the  command  of  the  ezpcditioii.  HiTtt; 
expressed  his  willingaess  to  do  so,  he  was  directed  to  «fa 
toXondon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  Deeembs.  Oi 
the  15th  of  January  1818,  he  received  hii  commiaon  a 
commander  of  the  Isabelhu  385  tons,  Lientraut  W.  I 
Parry  being  appointed  to  uie  command  of  the  ikuaia. 
252  tons.  The  two  shipa  departed  from  the  Thsoxi,  kji 
85, 1818.  They  sailed  up  the  eastern  side  of  Dsvii'i  Sinii 
and  Ba£Sn*s  Bay,  and  returned  by  the  wsstem  side.  Titi 
entered  Lancaster  Sonnd,  and  after  ^ontdiag  lonu  ikuei 
up  it,  Rosa  and  the  officer  of  ths  watdi  thoagfat  thtt  ttir 
saw  "  land  round  the  bottom  of  the  Bar,  Ivnungs  dim 
mountains  conntcted  with  duMe  whku  extended  ska-  tk 
north  and  south  sides.'*  The  Alexander  beiw  a  iiaw-i^ 
vessel,  waa  a  considerable  diatanee  befaina  Ibe  Inltlk 
Parry  however  and  his  officers  could  see  no  raoontnai,  si 
were  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed  when  the  lalxJ 
turned  her  head  eastwards,  and  gave  the  ngnil  fniti 
Alexander  to  follow  the  example.  Ross  named  the  nppM 
high  land  the  Croket  Mountama,  and  has  laid  tbenLdgnn 
his  chart  aa  a  continnooa  chain  closing  up  the  bottom  e(  il) 
supposed  bay.  This  was  a  nustake,  as  Pany  beliend£i» 
time,  and  as  he  proved  the  following  year  when  hi 
throngk  Lancaster  Sonnd  into  Bartow's  Strut.  [Piiii> 
William  Edward,5.  2.]  TlieBhipa  arrived  in  (he  Thaws 
the  14th  of  November,  1816.  On  the  7tb  of  DBceiii(i,tt 
same  year.  Rota  waa  advanced  to  the  rank  af  poft4afts^ 
In  1819  he  published  <  A  Voyage  of  DiaeoveiT,  na^  ^ 
the  Oiders  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his  Maiest/s  ihip 
and  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  enloring  Biffn^  Bp 
and  enquiring  into  the  Probability  of  a  NorthrWestPHft 
2  vols.  6vo. 

After  the  nnsnceessfnl  attempt  of  Captain  Fsnrtone 
the  north  pole,  in  1887,  Captain  Ross  submitted  to  tht  I/k 
of  the  Admiralbr  and  to  the  Lord  High  Admiisl  tbe]^: 
another  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  sasi.  The 
ment  however  did  not  undertake  it ;  bnt  after  aome  otiv: 
Bteam-ahip  was  equipped  at  the  ezpenae  of  Mr.  FtliiSa' 
(afterwards  Sir  Felix  Booth),  then  sheriff  of  Londoa  ^ 
ship  was  named  the  Victory,  and  waa  fittod  with  U 
invented  and  patented  by  Mesan.  Biaithwaite  and 
whidi  proved  to  he  lo  bad  ai  to  bo  almost  uaeleK.  C* 
mander  James  Clartc  Bon,  nephew  of  <^tain  fioa^ 
chosen  as  second  in  command.  They  had  as  *ttaB» 
vessel  of  16  tons  burden,  granted  to  them  hy  the  Adain'' 
named  the  Kmsenstem.  The  Victory,  with  iu  attoic 
left  the  Thames  May  24. 1889,  and  nniw  partly  ie  ^ 
and  partly  her  "execrable  madiinery,  as  lua  ' 
entered  Davis's  Straits,  July  5.  C^itain  Rosa  ezpecM' 
find  a  north-west  passage  through  Prince  Regent  Inl*ti^ 
Parry  had  discovered,  and  in  which  one  oif  bii  ihip*. ' 
Fnry,  had  been  wrecked.  Hie  Victory  and  the  Kmo^- 
entered  the  Inlet  on  the  18th  of  Aunat,  and  on  thef<ill«<a 
day  discovered  the  wreck  of  the  Tory.  They  ^UtKf 
took  such  of  her  stores  as  th^  required,  paaasd  futhe 
the  Inlet,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  wan  fnm  of  i 
Felix  Harbour,  onthowettaideof  thoGulfitfBM^ 
Ther  were  not  released  firom  the  ieo  tiU  tbt  17th  of» 
tember  1630,  and  were  able  to  advanoe  bnt  a  vny  ihon  ^ 
tance  before  they  were  again  frocen  up  on  tha  3U- 
October.  On  the  2gth  of  August  1831,  the  TiOxj » 
again  released  from  the  ice,  but  on  the  25th  of  SeiiWE* 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  into  anothu*  harboor. 
1838  the  sailm  eommeueed  carrying  northwaida  tntK^ 
with  hedges  and  provisions,  and  on  the  29th  of  Mty-'' 
vessels  were  finally  abandoned.  Captain  Ross,  in  hii  ^ 
observes,  "In  the  evening  I  took  my  own  sdiei  «^ 
Victory,  It  was  the  firrt  veeaol  that  I  had  ever  been  otej 
to  abandon,  after  having  served  in  thirty-eix,  dnnag  >  f^: 
of  for^-two  years."  Some  of  the  crew  had  diwi,  u^*' 
rest  were  much  weakened,  but  they  atragriad  on  till  thai- • 
of  August  1633,  when  the  ioe  broke,  and  they  wen  auj^ 
to  set  taU  in  the  boata.  On  the  fi6th  of  Augut,  wba 
the  entrance  of  Lancastn  Sound,  th«y  came  *»  ■^^'f 
laabella,  which  was  out  tm.  a  whaling  wffp-  "z^ 
command  of  a  boat  that  was  sent  to  them,  (">  '^^r! 
askiug  him  the  name  of  the  veaael,  aaid  it  wu  the  ta»^ 
of  HnU,  once  commanded  by  Captain  Roai, 
stated  that  I  was  the  identical  man  in  qaestiiA,  uw^ 
people  were  the  crow  of  the  Victory."  UMtaw  »» 
aU  wan,  ditfy,  dnmed  in  tattmi  ddatr  •^v^*'^ 
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to  the  bonM,  the  nun  donbtsd  the  itotenmit}  and  said  that 
Captain  Rou  had  been  dead  two  yean.  He  waa  eaaily  coa- 
vinced  of  hia  error,  and  the^  were  received  on  board  the 
Inbella,  with  thByaFds  and  ngging  manned,  and  with  three 
borty  cheers.  The  Inbella  arrived  at  Hall  on  the  16Ui  of 
September,  1S33,  and  on  the  19th  Captain  Bom  reached 
LondoD  by  tteamer. 

While  the  ebt^s  were  frozen  up  in  the  Qolf  of  Boothia, 
many  jonraeys  uid  Horveya  were  made  by  Commander  Roes, 
ud  aome  by  Captain  Roaa  himielf,  ehiemr  of  the  eoaata  and 
couQtiy  which  they  named  Boothia  Felix.  Daring  one  of 
these  joomeyR  Commander  Roaa  dieeovared^  Jane  1, 1831,  a 
■pot  which  he  conndered  to  be  the  norta  magnetic  pole, 
TITS'  17*  N.  lat.,  96*  46*  45'  W.  long.,  when  the  dipping 
Beolle  indicated  a  dip  of  89'  09',  or  within  one  nunnte  w 
llie  Tertieal. 

Ou  the  S4lh  of  December  1834,  Captun  Boas  reeeiTed  the 
hoDOor  of  knighthood,  together  with  the  companionehip  ot 
the&tfa.  Suny  other  hoaoors  and  aeveral  rewards  were 
nnferred  apon  him.  In  1835  he  pablished  a  '  NanatiTS  of 
I  Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  a  North- West  Passage,  and  of 
I  Re>idence  in  the  Arctic  Regiona  daring  the  years  1629, 
1830, 1831, 183S,  1833,  br  Sir  John  Ross,  C.B.,  dec,  Captain 
b  tlie  Koyil  Navy,  iDcIading  the  Reports  of  Commander 
[now  Ca[>tain)  James  Clarke  Ross,  R.N.,  F.LS.,  &e., 

ud  the  Discovery  of  the  Northern  Magnetic  Pole,*  4to, 
irith  Haps  and  Plaies.  In  the  same  year  was  pablished  an 
'Appendix  to  the  Narrative,'  &&,  also  in  4U),  chiefly  con- 
nting  of  accounts  of  the  EaqniraanX|  and  of  the  aoology, 
the  meteoFol'tgy,  and  limilar  natten.  On  the  8th  ^  Hanih, 
1839,  Sir  John  Bou  wm  i^pcaatad  oounl  at  Stockholm, 
where  he  remaiaed  till  Febrnaiy  1846.  In  1800  he  went  ont 
in  usreh  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  a  small  vessel  of  90  tons, 
oamed  the  Felix,  and  remained  one  winter  in  the  ice.  The 
p)7eniment  lent  him  no  auistance,  and  early  in  1800  he 
note  s  pamphlet,  in  which  he  complained  of  his  own  treat- 
ment, and  blamed  Sir  John  Richardson  and  others.  The 
pamphlet  is  entitled  *  A  Narrative  of  the  Circamttances  and 
[^uses  which  led  to  the  Failara  of  the  Searching  Expeditions 
Knt  by  government  and  othen  for  the  Beeene  ef  Ba  Jdm 
PrsDldiii,'  8vo. 

8ir  John  Roaa'a  first  wife  having  died  in  1632,  he  married 
1  Kcond,  October  81, 1834.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  issne  one 
■on,  who  ie  n  magistrate  at  Cawnpoor  in  Hindastan.  Sir 
r«hn  RoM  is  the  asUior  of  *  Letters  to  Seft<Officm,' '  Memoin 
ttd  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Lord  de  SaamarU)*  a  *  Trear 
tiie  on  Navigation  by  Steam,'  and  other  smaller  woAa* .  He 
ttuined  ihe  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  Jnly  8, 1851,  and  died  in 
iioodon.  Aognst  30, 1856. 

UOSSIA,  a  genus  of  Cephalopodone  Mbtlutea,  named  by 
Professor  Owen  in  honoar  of  Sir  John  Ross,  who  found  one 
■fthe  first  specimens  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  It  belongs  to  the 
^ily  TetOhidaf  and  has  a  rounded  or  oval  body,  famished 
in  eidi  side  with  a  snborbicnlar  fin ;  a  large  head,  with  eyes 
xivered  by  an  epidermic  expansion,  and  pierced  by  a  very 
imall  hole ;  arma  ten,  two  tentacular  and  retractile,  eiuht 
nrDeotts,  flexible,  small,  and  aub-spatalate.  There  are  five 
fKies,  of  which  two  are  British,  A  macronmia  and  S. 
'Mmi  These  have  been  both  tuen  in  Ireland,  and  the 
■^r  also  near  Bonehoreh,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

HOTIFERA,  Wtieel-Aniiualcales,  a  daai  of  animals 
)lKrd  by  Ebrenberg  among  the  lafiuoria,  under  the  name  of 
'^tatoria.  They  have  acquired  these  names  on  aeeoont  of 
«  Apparent  rotetion  of  the  diae-Iike  organs  which  surroond 
heir  mouths  and  which  are  covered  by  cilia.  These  crea- 
■iKt  are  very  minute,  and  although  some  of  the  larger  forma 
be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  their  oiganiaation  can 
oiy  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microacope.  We  are  in- 
cbted  to  Leeowenhoek  for  the  discovery  of  their  existence, 
od  the  first  aeeoont  of  their  stmctnre  and  habits.  In  the 
rhilusophical  Transactions '  for  1702,  he  gave  an  account  of 
be  discovery  of  what  is  now  called  Aoti/Br  vuharU,  one  of 
be  most  common  forms  of  these  animus.  Ho  afterwards 
ocribed  another  form,  Melicerta  ringma. 

Sabeeqoeot  obaervera  added  to  the  diseoveries  of  Leenwen- 
BO  that  in  1^  Bonr  St.  Vinoent  described  60  species. 
D 1838  Ehzenberg  pebliahed  his  great  work  on  the  In/Moria, 
ftd  there  deseriCes  189  species  of  ^ot^uv  in  56  genera, 
iltboagh  classed  by  Ehrenberg  with  the  P<^^tuUriea,  tb^r 
rsaniaation  ia  mnch  higher  and  more  eampUcated,  and  the 
Dly  claim  thv^  appear  to  have  to  be  elassM  together  ia  Uia 
let  of  their  minnte  aiie.  [IitrusoaiA.] 

The  Rttifira  wn  very  widely  diffmd  im  the  larbce  of 


the  earth.  They  inhabit  both  fresh-wa(m  and  the  ocean, 
and  are  found  in  the  cold,  temperate,  aad  tropical  parta  of 
the  earth.  Although  capatde  of  awimminx  freely,  uiejr  are 
senerally  found  near  or  attached  to  the  leaves  of  plants. 
They  are  found  constantly  preaent  in  ponds  and  streama  in 
which  Ceratopfylittm,  CaSiMekt,  VahMeria,  and  other  fresh- 
water pUnts  abound. 

A  curions  point  in  their  history,  which  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Leeuwenhoek,  ia  their  power  of  retaining  their 
vitality  after  having  been  more  or  less  perfectly  desic- 
cated. This  propertv  is  nndonbtedly  poeseased  by  the  ova 
of  the  lower  animals,  especially  those  which  are  called 
'  winter  egn ; '  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  generally 
ponesaed  animali  ef  an  ofgamaation  as  high  aa  the 
Soti/era,  Frofeesor  Owen  statea  that  he  has  obesnrad  the 
revivification  of  one  of  these  wheel-aidnialealei  ttux  having 
been  kept  four  years  in  dry  sand. 

The  Meti^ra  have  nadally  an  elongated  form,  although 
aome  of  them  are  nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  In  moat 
instances  they  are  covned  with  a  lorica  or  doubu  envaltqie^ 
the  outer  layer  of  which  ia  often  of  a  homy  consistenoa. 
Some  of  them  build  for  themselves  a  little  ca^e,  or  tabe,  in 
which  they  live,  but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  thnr 
proper  envelope.  When  the  lorica  is  soft  the  animal  has 
considerable  power  of  elongatiiu  and  contracting  its  body,  aa 
seen  in  Rotiftra  wtgarii.  Many  of  the  species  are  far- 
nished  with  an  elongated  tail,  which  i«  often  supplied 
with  pincer-like  organs,  to  enable  them  to  remain  stationary 
whilst  feeding.   Those  which  form  tnbes  are  nsnally  fixed. 

The  rotatmfy  organs,  or  wheels,  are  fleshy  retractfle  lobei, 
covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  and  are  e^atue  of  bi^ig  con- 
tracted or  expanded.  These  onana  an  moved  1^  means  of 
a  muscular  system.  Kfnscular  oands  are  ofaanved  attached 
to  the  tc^mentuy  system,  and  also  to  that  part  of  the 
digestive  system  connected  with  the  rotatory  organs.  The 
fibres  of  theae  mnselea  have  been  observed  to  present  the 
atrin  which  are  characteristic  of  voluntary  musclea. 

The  digestive  system  consists  of  a  month,  jaws,  frequmtly 
a  dilatation  which  may  be  regardffl  aa  a  stomach,  and  aa 
intestinal  tube  which  has  an  anal  orifice.  The  jaws  generally 
consist  of  two  semicircular  pieces,  to  which  are  attached  one 
or  more  teeth,  which  act  upon  a  central  plate.  The  number 
of  teeth  varin,  and  also  the  form  and  character  of  the  jawa 
in  different  species. 

The  JSotmra  have  no  true  etienlaling  m  respiiatoiy  organs 
althoo^  Ehrenbeig  haa  deaeiibed  certain  parta  of  thrir 
itractnre  as  inch.  In  moat  of  the  apedea  minute  vauela 
can  be  seen,  which  terminate  in  blind  sacs  or  caeca.  In  theee 
cKcal  branches  a  vibratile  body  exists,  which  keeps  vp  • 
Deculiar  fliekerinf[  movement,  and  it  is  to  these  bouea  uat 
Ebrenberg  has  given  the  name  of  '  gills.*  This  system  of 
vessels  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Huxley  and  other  observers  aa  a 
true  aquiferous  or  water^vascalar  syatem.  Connected  with  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  according  to  Ebrenberg,  is  an  organ 
projecting  from  the  nndw  enrnce  of  the  month,  which  be 
has  called  the  'calcar,*  'siphon,*  or  'respiratory  tube.* 
Ehrenberg  describes  it  aa  a  tube,  and  snppoMs  current*  te 
rass  from  it.  It  is  amnected  with  the  nervous  gangDoik 
Doiardin  and  Haxley  have  not  obeerrad  nther  euzenta  or  aa 
orifice  in  this  organ. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  Aif^^  poascss  a  nervooi 
system,  which  presents  itsdf  in  tlia  form  of  a  pair  of  cephalio 
ganglia,  from  which  proceed  nervous  fitamenta.  The  viXmA 
of  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  ia  a  subject  tot 
farther  inquiry.  The  red  spota  whim  Ehienbmg  calla  eve* 
are  subject  to  considerable  vatiatiou  in  appearanoe.  Mr. 
Haxley  save  he  observed  them  in  young  taeiMUarioiy  but 
not  in  adnlt  individaals. 

The  existence  of  sexes  in  a  species  of  NaUmmata  has  been 
dearly  made  oat  by  Mr.  Brightwell  of  Norwich.  Hie  a^e 
however  is  much  smaller  and  less  developed  than  the  female^ 
All  observera  agree  that  the  parta  to  wnich  Ehrenberg  has 
aasiftned  the  fnnctions  of  male  organs  are  not  so.  Certain 
caudate  bodies  have  been  described  by  Kolliker  as  ^erma- 
taeoa,  but  their  natnro  ia  doubted  by  other  observers.  Mr. 
Hnxley  describes  in  LaeituUaria  certain  "  vacuolar  ^eken- 
inn,"  which  he  suggests  have  been  previonsly  mistaken  for 
male  organs,  ganglia,  Bcc,  Ovarial  organs  are  easily  nude 
ont  in  most  of  tiie  species.  The  ova  are  two  kind*.  Mr. 
Hnxley  says  in  LaciautaHa  thejr  eondst,  first,  of  bodies 
which  resemble  true  ova  in  their  migin  and  rabeequent 
development,  and  whidi  poaaaaa  only  a  vitethuy 

bnnej  ieeond|Of  bodieahalfMlaigeiigunu^'^  '  ' — 
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which  memUe  the  ephippinm  of  I>apkiHa  :  like  it  thej 
hava  altogether  three  iDTcitments,  and  which  do  not  resemble 
tmfl  ova  either  io  their  origin  or  aufasequeat  developmeot ; 
which  therefore  probably  do  Dot  regqire  fecondalioa,  iind 
are  thence  to  be  considwred  as  a  mode  of  asexoal  rapredac- 
tion.  ProfuHT  Williamaon  hu  deecribed  yij  mif  the 
development  of  the  tme  ova  in  MtUeerta  rinpmt,  from  wbidi 
it  appeara  the  yoang  after  they  are  hatched  do  not  paas 
throo^h  any  of  those  larval  chaogeH  which  are  characterietto 
of  aoimala  both  higher  and  lower  in  organiaation.  All  the 
changes  which  take  place  occur  in  the  ovum. 
I  The  position  of  the  Bcti/era  in  relation  to  the  other  forms 
of  animal  life  has  been  the  anhject  of  much  diseusaioo. 
Dr.  Grant  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to  take  them  out  of 
the  Radxata,  and  place  them  amongst  ArtieukOa.  The  relsr 
tion  of  such  forma  asiSfcipAaiiocerof  tothe  Ciliohrachiate  Polypa 
is  very  evident.  In  hia  '  Memoir  on  Lacinalaria,*  Mr.  Hnxtey 
gives  his  reasons  for  regarding  these  creatnres  as  permanent 
iarva-fonnx  of  Echinoderwtata.  After  tefeiring  to  the  Tarioui 
forms  of  JRo^tra,  and  their  bomolqgoas  organs,  be  thoa 
condodet : — 

:  **  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  Sottfmi  an  oigaaised 
upon  the  plan  u  an  Aniieud  larva,  wbtob  Iosm  its  ori^oal 
symmeti;  l)y  the  unequal  development  of  Tsrioas  regions, 
and  especially  hy  that  of  the  {vincipal  ciliated  circlet  or 
trochal  band ;  and  it  is  esriona  to  remark  that,  so  far  as  the 
class  of  the  Roti/era  can  he  considered  to  be  made  oat  (ap- 
proximately ]i,  the  dioBcioQs  forms  belong  to  the  latter  of  the 
two  modifications  of  ihe  type  which  have  been  described, 
wbile  the  monoocioas  forms  belong  to  the  former. 
I  "  It  is  this  circumstance  tohich  seems  to  me  to  threw  so 
clear  A  light  upon  the  porition  of  the  Rot^/wa  in  the  animal 
aeries.  In  a  Report  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  har- 
monise the  researches  of  Professor  MtiUer  upon  the  Echino- 
derms, '  Annals  of  Natural  Histoiy,'  18A1, 1  have  shown  that 
the  asm*  propositiim  holds  good  ol  ths  latter  in  thnr  larval 
state,  and  hence  I  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  the  oraclosion 
(which  at  first  soonds  somewhat  startling)  thst  the  BoHfera 
ore  the  permanent  forms>of  Echinoderm  larvss,  and  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  Echinodemis  that  the  Hydriform  PoljfVi 
hold  to  the  Jfedutetf  <a  that  AfptndUnkma  holds  to  the 
Ascidians. 

"  The  larva  of  a  Siputumlut  might  be  takeir  for  one  of  the 
Jtoli/era;  that  of  Oj>hiwa  is  essentially  similar  to  Stapkwvh 
teroi;  that  of  Astetias  resembles  Zoetnu^rta  or  Melieerta. 
The  pre-trocbal  processes  of  the  Asterid  larvm  £raeiioiaria 
are  equivalent  to  those  of  Braehiomu. 

"Again,  the  iarvn  of  some  Asterid  forms  and  of  Ooma- 
tuda  are  as  mach  articulated  as  any  Bot^fera. 

"  It  must,  I  think,  have  struck  all  who  have  studied  the 
Eehinoderms,  that  while  their  higher  fmn",  soch  as  JBckimrut 
and  SipunaUiu,  tend  clearly  towards  the  diadoos  Amai*- 
Wa,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  series  seemed  to  lead  no- 
whitber. 

"Now,  if  the  view  I  have  propounded  he  correct,  thv 
Roii/era  furnish  this  wanting  link,  and  conneot  the  Eoiino- 
derms  vrith  the  Nemertidce  and  Nematoid  worms. 

"At  the  same  time  it  helps  to  justify  that  breaking  up  of 
the  class  Radiata  of  Cavier,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propose  elsewhere,  by  showing  that  the  Rotifera  are  not 
'  radiate  '  animals,  hot  present  a  modification  of  the  AnnQlose 
type — ^belong,  in  fact,  to  what  I  have  called  the  ^kmu/otdo, 
and  form  the  lowest  step  of  the  Echinoderm  division  of  that 
anb-kingdom." 

Dr.  Leydig,  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Zooloi^e,'  vol  vi.,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
relatiims  of  Rot^era  as  mnch  more  with  the  Onutatm  than 
with  the  Worms.  The  points  of  rescmUanea  to  which  ho 
draws  attention  ore  :— 

1.  Their  external  figure  and  hard  tegnment,  which  more 
nearly  resembles  the  car^ace  of  the  Oiuteosa  than  the  rings 
of  the  Ariieulatet. 

2.  Their  muscular  stmetnre,  wluch  resemhlei  that  of  inanj 
CnuUteea. 

3.  Their  nervous  ^stem  tesimUes  that  of  maoy  JQiAH 
mottraca,  as  Daphnia. 

4.  The  alimentary  canal  resembles  that  of  Daphma. 

6.  The  resemblance  in  the  character  of  their  ova,  the 
Entomottraea  having  two  kinds  of  ova,  as  the  Rotifera. 

6.  The  development  tA  ^(jlWandEntomostiacous  C^nt- 
tacta  correspond. 

Levd^  concludes  a  Teiy  able  p^ar  hj  pn^onng  to  call 
we  Roty«ra  Ciliated  Crostaceans. 


With  renard  to  the  arrangement  of  ths  RtS^Mi 
Ehrenberg,  which  is  exceedingly  defective,  bu  Wd  pta 
under  Rotatoou.  From  the  previoos  obsuraUMKo  ttw 
tnre  it  will  be  sesn  (bat  this  anangaaieat  ii  opai  ts  bbj 
objeetioui. 

Dmarain,  who  ma  one  of  the  earliest  ohserrenthitpaiy 
out  the  defects  of  Ehrenberg's  arrangement,  has  {npHii  % 
following : — 
Order  I.  lOnle&'tltr.— Fixed  by  a  paffiod. 
Family  1.  Flosenlarians. 
Family  9.  Melicartians. 
Order  II.  Sirittraip^  ^oMu, 
Family  S.  Braehionians, 
Family  4.  FnTCoIarians. 
Family  5.  AlbertiaBi, 

Order  III.  <^sfo;«2si.— AUsmatelyiwiamiiigulfaii 

Family  6.  Botifers. 

Order  IV.  Crawling  ^ttoUdet. 
Family  7.  Tardigrades. 

Leydig  has  proposed  an  arrsngement  tS  Ui  on,  eUi 
preferable  to  either  of  the  above. 

Oilioerualaoea. 
Animak  with  a  jointed  body  and  a  ciliary  appvsbntliii 
cephalic  extremity.  The  nervous  system  connitiaf  i  \ 
cerebral  ^gUon,  and  filaments  radiating  from  it  D-fa^v 
and  respiratory  systems  much  developed.  No  hwtn  ^ 
vessels.  Sexes  separate.  The  female  produces 'niuBa-vR 
and  '  winteiKiva ;  many  undergoing  metamorpboiiL 

A.  Figaro  between  davate  and  eylindncsL 

I.  With  elongated  tranav«rsel;r-rinaed  «ttsched  Foil 

1.  Flatcularxa  /^roioKiijea,  Ehrenberg :  F.msi 
Ehr. ;  F.  appendiculata,  n.  s. 

5.  StrphanoetTM  RiehhornMf  Shr. ;  & 

Perty. ' 

3. '  (Eeittes  irr^tta^'ttctf,  Ehr. 

4.  Conochihu  tolvox.  Ehr. 

6.  Lacinidaria  soeialu,  Ehr. 

fl.  Lmniat  ceratophyUi,  Schranh. 

7.  Ti^iccUiria  nayUf  Ehr. 

8.  Melieerta  ringau,  Schrsnk. 

II.  With  elonnted  jointed  Foot, rBtraetiKlike I tdK-* 

L  (kUUdina  elegant,  Bhz.  %  var.  C.  roKS,  Fa? 
C.  eornuta,  Perty. 

5.  &dria»  cornigtra,  Ehr, 

3.  lyphlina  virifiie,  Ehr. 

4.  Rotifer  vulgaris,  R.  cttrinut,  R,  mjAM.i 

maenulUt  R.  torx^M,  Ehr. 

5.  AettHiuiu  a^pftostw,  Ehr. 
&  MoHolabit  eoaiea,  Ehr. 

7.  PkiMina  vythnpkOabMt  P.  rmU.P'^ 

cro^la.P.  cUnmOt  P,  uaiUata,  P.  »^ 
(roeAa,Ehr. 

lU.  Wiah  aloiuated  jmntad  nen^atxaetila  Foot 
1.  Seandiim  lo»gieaudtm.  Ehr. 
S.  Danodtorii  PteUkam,  A  Mnefii^  A  ^ 
Ehr. 

IT.  With  a  diort  Foot  and  long  Pedal  Forceps. 
1.  NotommOa  (?),  N.  tiarif,  N.  longiieUi, 

5.  Monocerea  rathu,  M.  bicormit,  M.  valfft.  ^ 

8.  PmreiiUrimmbba,F.I^i^kiila,  F.griolka 
4.  JfterodoiB  CMHW,  Ehr. 

T.  With  short  Foot  and  Pedal  Forceps  which  » 
•qua!  length  with  or  somewhat  dusiter  w  longed 
the  Foot. 

1.  Sydatina  tenia,  H.  braehydae^ta,  Ekr. 

2.  Piewolrocha  gibba,  P.  cotuiricCa,  P.  ^ 

Ehr. 

3.  Furcularia  Rheinhartii,  Ehr.  (probtUj  ^' 

FurctUaria,  but  a  yoUmmata), 

4.  IfoUmmata  iuia,  A*,  petromyson,  K. 

If.  eopeut,  N.  eentmra,  Jf.  brackifota,  -Vf 
larittN.  nqjat,If.awita,If.giUa,Jf  <t>^ 
'  If.  deeipient,  IT.  fdit,  Jf.  panuita,    t^-f ' 

Ehr. ;  N.  tardigrada,  n.  sp.  j  A\  vtrmn*'  * 
Duj. ;  Jf.  roteUa,  N.  oitmtf»rmit,  PxtJ- 
t.  Zindia  ioruloio,  Daj.  . 

6.  ^nehala  weCinakh     hUtiea,  S. 

tretmda,  Ehr.  ,  ^ 

7.  JKgletM  grmdU,  i>.  fordf9Utt  A 
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eatilina,  D,  cmuuv,  D,  eapUala,  D.  eaudatOj 
£br. 

8.  Battahu  lunaris,  Ehr. 

9.  Dittmma fotfieula,  O.  mtigtmrnf  D,  nariimmf 

D.  ftre^atmm,  Ehr. 

10.  TnophduUmmder»alt»,Wir. 

11.  Eoipora  tutjeu,  E.  digilata,     donfftUOj  Ehr. 
IS.  ^cCofftna  fuptu,  C.  dtgani,  Ehr. 

13.  Theoru*  vertuUia,  T.  uneinatiu,  Ehr 
NoU. — Ehrenberg's  gennt,  EntercpUa  hydatina,  is  the 
lale  of  Bgdatina  aenta  ;  and  hit  Jrotommara  granvlaTiM 
Aods  in  the  aame  relation  to  NotommeUa  frrocAionuj,  which 
itter  genoa  however  is  placed  far  more  correctly  uuder  the 
3Z11I8  Braehioniu  than  under  Notommata.    Di^ma  graivw- 
trit,  Wdose,  hstly,  ii  the        of  J),  eaUOuut,  Ehr. 
"VI.  Withonl  Foot 
1.  AUtcrtia. 

loclndei  the  A.  vtrmietdui,  found  hy  Dajtrdin  in  the 
bdomioal  cavity  of  the  Earthworm,  and  in  the  intettine  of 
le  Liautcina  ;  and  A.  ajfatdtinOf  diicoTwad  hy  SehnlUe 
I  the  inteatine  of  Jfai$  liMraliM. 

B.  Fignre  flMofom. 

I.  Foot  short. 

1.  Notommata  aftwofafti,  N.  MjnriMb^  N.  Mriiue, 
Ehr. 

S.  Di^ena  beuilriij  Ehr. 

tl.  Foot  absent. 

1.  Notommata  AngLieOf  Dali]nB{le;  lf,8iAcld\i, 
n.  tp. 

S.  PolT/arthra  plalyplera,  Ehr. 

3.  TriarUtra  longittta,  T.  mystaeina,  Ehr. 

4.  Aieomorpha  hdoetteOf  Petty;  A.  CmumMi, 

n.  sp. 

C.  Figure  compressed. 

a.  Depressed  from  above  downwards. 

I.  With  A  foot 

1,  Euchlanit  triquetra,  E-  Somema$mi,  E.  luna, 

E.  macrura,  £.  dUatata,  E.  Lyneeua,  Efar. ; 
E.  tmiaetaia,  n.  sp. ;  £.  btoeainata,  n.  sp.  {E. 
bicarinaia,  Petty,  I  consider  a  Salpina.) 

5.  X^w^etfg  ovalia^  Z.  maryinatOt  L.  aedpinaf 

3.  JfoHO^tyla  eomuta^  M.  quadndattatOf  M.  Iw- 

narif,  M.  oarinata^  Ehr. 

4.  Metopidia  Itpaddla,  M.  aewmtn^Ot  M.  tripkntt 

Ehr. 

5.  &epkanopa  lamdlarit,  S.  mvticua,  &  cirraiut, 

Ehr.    (Dajardm  declares  that  &  muticua  ii 

LepadeUa  ovcUi*.} 

0.  Squamtiia  bractea,  S.  oblongOy  Ehr. 

7.  NtAogonia  Ehrenhergii,  Pecty. 

8.  Notau  quadrieomig,  £br. 

9.  Braekionut  pcda,  B.  amf^ieeroa,  B.  urceolaru, 

B.  rubeua,  B.  JiHUeri,  B.  (rmtptnu^  B. 
Baierif  B.  polyaearUhns,  B.  niliiaru,  Ehr. 

10.  PUrodina  patina,  P.elliptiea,  P.  clypeata,  Ehr. 

II.  Foot  absent. 

1.  Anurta  quadridentaia,  A.  sqvamula,  A.  fcicu- 

lata,  A.  atrvicornis,  A.  biremii,  A.  striata,  A. 
inermit,  A.  acuminata,  A.  /Uiacea,  A.  atipi- 
tata,  A.  tatudOf  A.  mrulaia,  A.  acuieataj  A, 
valga,  Ehr. 

fi.  Laterally  compressed. 
1.  Salpina  mucronata,  S.  $pinufera,  S.  ventraliM, 
8.  redtmea,  S.  brtvitpina,  &biearinataf  Ehr. 
S.  Madigoeerea  earinata,  Ehr. 

3.  Jlonura  coluraa,  M.  dtUeit,  Ehr. 

4.  C'olurus  uneinaim,  C.  biciupidatUMt  C.  caudatiu, 

a  defUxui,  Ehr. 

(\jeevkvai\kOf»}L,Pk\losopkical  Trantaetioru,  1701-4 ;  Baker, 
Tji.plojfmtnt  of  the  Microscope,  1763;  Boiy  St.  Vincent, 
Mctiontiaire  Clauique  d'Uittoire  Naturelle,  art.  Soti/irn, 
824;  Ehrenberg,  InfutiorutAierchen,  1838;  Pritchard, /n- 
uorial  Animaiculea  ;  Doyere,  Memoirs  «ur  let  Tardiffrades, 
I  Anti.  da  Sc.  Nat.,  1842;  Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative 

natomu,  1843;  Grant,  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anaiomjf^ 
B43  ;  T.  Rymer  Jones,  A  Oeneral  Outline  of  the  Animal 
'.ingdom,  1841 ;  Dujardin,  Mittoire  NaturtUe  des  Zoophytes 
nfuMires,  1843  ;  Mantetl,  Thoughu  onAnimaUulet^  1S46  ; 
aiikester,  Cyelopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Fhysiologyj  art. 
totiferof  1848 ;  Dalrynple,  Jkecriptim  of  an  Infwory 


Animalctde  allied  to  the  Oenus  Notomfnata  of  Ehrenbergtf 
hitherto  vndetcribed,  1849 ;  Brightwell,  On  a  BuBOunts  Ro- 
tifer, Kn.AnnaU  ef  NeOrnnd  History,  1&48;  Oosse,  On  tis 
Anatomy  tf  Notommata  aurita.  In  TrantetetionM  of  Mxeiro- 
9eopieei  Boeiety,  1801 ;  Hnxl^,  On  LaeiMUaria  tocialit,  ia 
Tnauaeli«ne^MieroteopiealSoeiety,lB5l;  Wi)1ia)Dson,OM 
efo  Anatomvof  Metieertarinaens,  inQuarterty Microtcopiad 
Journal,  tmh.  i.  ;  Qom,  On  Ute  ffabits  of  Maieerta  ringene, 
in  Quarterly  Microaeopieal  Journal,  toI.  i.;  Leydig,  On  Boti- 
fera,  tninsUted  in  Quarterly  Microscopiceil  Journal,  vol.  lit) 
ROUTH,  REV.  MARTIN  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  bom 
September  lA,  ITSfi.  at  SonUi  Elmham,  near  Beccles,  in  Suf- 
folk. His  father  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Roath,  who  was  rector 
of  Sonlh  Elmbam  from  1753  to  1764,  when  he  resigned  it  for 
Beccles.  In  1774  he  became  master  of  Beccles  grammar- 
school.  Martin  Joseph  Roaih,  after  having  been  e<lacated 
nuder  his  father,  matnculated  u  a  Imttler  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  May  31,  1770,  bat  in  July.  1771,  ^-as  elected  a  d«mjr 
of  the  college  of  Bt.  Blaty  Magdalen.  Hatring  taken  his 
degree  of  B.A.,  he  became  a  Fellow  in  Jalv,  177^  and  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  tonk  his  degree  of 
M.A,  la  1781  he  was  appointed  college  librarian;  iu  1783 
he  was  elected  senior  proctor  of  the  nniTeniity,  and  in  1784 
jonior  dean  of  arts.  He  proceeded  B.D.  July  15,  1786,  and 
in  1789  was  appointed  one  of  the  college  bursars.  He  was 
elected  president  of  Magdalen  College  April  11, 1791,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Home,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Dr.  Rottth's  first  literary  publicatiim  was  an  edition  of  the 
Enthydemos  and  Ooigias  Plato,  '  Platonis  Enthvdemua 
et  U<ngias,  recensnit,  vertit,  Notasoae  snas  adjecit  Kiartinna 
Jowpbna  Routh,  AJL,  CoUe^  D.  Manas  Magd.  Oxon. 
Socitts,*  8to,  1784. 

HaTiag  taken  hia  dqpee  of  DJ).,  Dr.  Honth  in  1810 
became  rector  of  Tylehnrst,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire, 
whither  he  nsed  to  retii*  occasionally  for  the  benefit  of  hii 
health,  and  to  enioy  the  vacatioa  allowed  him  by  the  atatntca 
of  his  college.  In  1614  he  pabliahed  the  first  two  Tolomea 
of  his  'Reliqoia  Sacrss;  sive  Amctonun  jam  F«ditonini 
Seeondi  Ttf  tiiqne  Secoli  post  Christam  natam  qna  saper- 
sant,'  8to.  The  third  volume  was  pabliiihed  in  1H10.  In 
1820  he  married  Eliza-Agnes,  daughter  of  J.  Blagrave,  Esq., 
of  Cfaalcot  Park,  near  Tylehurst.  In  1823  he  edited  Bi^op 
Bnmet's  '  History  of  his  Own  Times.*  In  1832  be  pub- 
lished '  Scriptomm  Eccle%iasticomm  Oposenla,*  6vo,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1840.  In  1633  he  pablinhed  an  improved 
edition  of  Barjtet's  'Histoiyof  his  Own  Times.'  In  1846 
appeared  four  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Reliquin 
Sacroe,'  to  which  he  added  a  fifth  volume  in  1648.  He  died 
December  22,  1854,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine,  and  ms 
bnried  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College. 

ROYLE,  JOHN  FORBES,  H.D.,  a  dutingnished  bota- 
nist, ms  educated  for  the  medical  Nofession,  and  wu  a 
Mipil  of  the  late  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  from  whom 
he  acquired  that  love  of  botany  and  taste  for  materia  medica 
for  whidi  hevras  aftmrards  so  distinguished.  After  passing 
ttM  usual  medical  examinations  in  Knglaud,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  Hindustan  he  worked 
with  great  diligence  tc  the  collection  of  plants,  and  especially 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  thrir  medical  properties  and 
bistorv.  He  wrote  a  work  *0n  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo 
Medicine,'  in  which  he  included  a  great  amoont  of  valuable 
inforniation  on  the  subjectof  the  practice  of  medicine  amon^ 
the  Hindoos.  Having  siwnt  a  laiga  portion  of  hia  time  in 
the  Himalayas,  where  ha  waa  anpenntendeot  of  the  East 
India  Company^  hotanic  ^rd^n  at  Sahamnpoor,  he  was 
enabled  to  form  a  Urge  collection  of  plants,  and  to  make 
observations  on  other  departments  of  natural  history.  On 
his  retom  to  England  he  published  his  great  work,  entitled 
'  lUttStrationa  of  the  Botmy  and  other  Branches  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  HimaUya  Mountains.'  This  work, 
which  appeared  in  parts,  was  commenced  in  1S39,  and 
fioished  in  two  volumes  4to.  It  contained  a  large  amonnt 
of  valuable  information  on  the  natural  .products  of  India, 
especially  those  which  are  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
Although  Dr.  Royle  did  not  practise  niediciue,  bis  knowledge 
of  drags  and  their  usee  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  and  ^per 

S arson  for  the  chair  of  Lecturer  on  Materia  Mvdica  at  King'a 
ollege,  London,  a  position  he  occupied  till  the  year  1856. 
The  results  of  ms  experience  in  this  department  of  know- 
ledge were  given  in  a  volume  entitled  a  *  Manual  of  Materia 
Medica,*  which  has  been  since  the  time  of  iu  pobUeatioa  a 
text-book  in  medical  school*.  Dr.  Roy'.«'s  bot»nicaita*^ 
ledgo  waa  often  entploycd  tm  the  prGdnctive  re*oa»«» 
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India.  He  ceveral  timei  read  papers  on  the  cultivation  of 
tea  and  cotton  in  India  at  the  meeting!  of  the  British  Aiso- 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdutce.  Hii  acting  at 
tluwe  neetingi  led  to  his  appointment  for  a  duit  time  as 
co-iecretary  with  General  Saoine  of  that  anodation.  In 
1840  he  pabliBhed  an  '  Etaay  on  the  ProdnctiTe  BMOorcei 
of  India.'  In  I6C6  he  also  published  a  volnme  on  '  The 
FibrooB  Plants  India,*  poiotuig  out  those  which  coald  be 
made  more  especially  aTaiiable  for  the  maDufactores  of  Great 
Britain.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1661,  especially  in  arrancing  the  East  Indian  department. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Linnoan  societies^ 
and  held  an  appointment  in  Loiidoa  in  connection  with  the 
East  India  Company.  He  died  Janaary  2, 1808,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Heathfield  Lodge,  Middlesex. 

BuABON.  [DBMBioBSBiaa.] 

RUBELLAN.  (MwiubooT,  ^.  1.] 

BUBIANA.  FCrHiH»TnT,&S.] 

RUBINIC  ACID.   rCBxiusTBT,  S.  2.1 

RUE.  [Rota.] 

RUFF.  [ScoLOPAcma.] 

RUGELBTY.  [Staftordbhiiis.] 

RUSSIA.  The  following  table,  giviog  the  popolar  divi- 
sions, area,  and  popnlatiw  of  the  Russian  Empire,  is  taken 
from  the  Baron  de  Haxthaneoi^B  recent  work  on  Rnasia 


PopiiUtloii. 

DlrUiou, 

Am  la  Sqnai*  HUas. 

18i0. 

I6AS. 

Omt  Bnwla 

828,781 

19,220,900 

20,403,371 

Litrle  Rnnla   .  . 

UO.Ul 

11,093,400 

11,775,865 

Naw  RomU  . 

06,636 

3,070,700 

3.259,612 

'Whils  RHuia 

70,899 

2,767,200 

2,937,436 

Wntein  Ptotidch 

47,076 

2,704,300 

2,870,667 

B>llic  ProTincei  . 

36,616 

1,659,8<I0 

1,761,907 

Nortbeni  Pronncct 

£86,226 

1,338,300 

1,420,629 

Vnl  ProvlncM 

447,788 

10.146,000 

10,770,181 

CesMk  Diitikts  , 

123,776 

1,089,700 

1,156,736 

Poland    .       .  . 

49,230 

4,857,700 

5,156,543 

Finload 

ISfi.80B 

1,412,315 

1,499,199 

Total  ia  Europe  , 

2,022,477 

£9,360,315 

63,012,146 

CaucMian  ProTioce* 

86,578 

2,850,000 

Weatom  Siboria  . 

2.681,147 

3,500,000 

Eulam  Siberia  . 

2,122,000 

237,000 

Ameikan  Roiiia  . 

371,850 

61,000 

Tola]  out  of  Bonpe 

0,S61,O7< 

6,648,000 

6,648,000 

Tobds     .  . 

7,S88,6£3 

66,008,315 

69,660,146 

Id  respect  to  race,  the  Baron  gives  the  following  approxi- 
mations in  round  numbers : — 

1.  Slavonic  races— RuasianB,49,000,000;  Poles,  6,600,000; 
Lithuanians  and  Lettes,  2,000,000 ;  BolgariaDS  and  lUyrians, 
e0li,000 :  total,  68,000,000. 

2.  Other  races — Germana,  660,000 ;  Dtcian  Romans  (Wal- 
lachs),  750,000;  Tschndes,  3,400,000;  Tartars,  2,160,000  ; 
Uongols,  260,000;    Mnnshns,  100,000;  Hyperboreans, 


800,000;  Cancasian  tribes,  2,750,000;  Gneki,  Tr  V. 
Jews,  1,600,000}  Gipsies,  30,800;  Misrellsnfflw, 
totaL  1%000/M)0. 

The  revsmm  of  Bnida,  trf  which  w«  hm  m  wk: 
retnm,  amount  to  abont  360,000,000  ailTec  iaUii,if  H.' 
46,300,097  silver  rabies  were  derived  baa  the  Ik 
of  the  crown.  The  debt  in  January,  1850^  wnlri : 
1,042,455,179  silver  tables.  (The  valne  of  the  ahvK.- 
is  about  Zt.  4el.) 

The  state  of  the  anny  and  navy  of  Basos,  in  tls  n: 
1857,  is  given  in  the  article  MiuTAar  ahd  Math,  Foa 

RUSTSCHUK,  a  fortified  town  in  Bolfaria,  oplul  e!s 
eyalet  in  European  Turkey,  is  situated  near  the  ri^  U^i 
the  Danube,  about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  tu  iin:t 
miles  S.  from  Bokharest,  and  has  a  popnUtica  ms' 
estimated  at  from  20,000  to  40,000.  The  Dannbe  ma- 
Rnstschnk is  nearly  two  mUes  ime,  but  its  surbce km 
by  a  number  of  iueta  and  shallows,  and  the  bssta  n  W 
from  a  distance  Rastschuk  has  an  agreeable  tjfmtf 
with  its  white  chimneys  and  graceful  minarets,  lisiits 
from  among  the  foliage  of  extennve  orchards.  Thass^ 
sion  however  is  removed  by  a  view  trf  the  interior.r: 
presents  dirty  ill-paved  streets,  flanked  by  low  wm 
nooses,  most  of  which  stand  in  little  courts  or  pxiw.  * 
Pasha's  konak,  or  palace,  and  the  mosqaet,  an  ibt  t 
bnildings  worth  notice.  The  town  has  Mtlu,a  hotf,- 
abont  3000  houses ;  it  has  also  some  trade  with  Tia: 
cloth,  indigo,  com,  wine.  See.  A  harbour  for  rinr  oii' 
formed  below  the  town  by  a  small  recess  of  the  riw,fi: 
is  sheltered  towards  the  north-east  by  a  cape  cremtd 
bastioned  citadeL  Rustschuk  is  commanded  bj  hep 
the  south-west,  on  which  five  detached  bastioned  eait^ 
have  been  recently  thrown  up.  Hie  town  itself  hmnex 
by  an  earthen  rampart,  which  presents  eight  bsitioBid 
revetted  half-way  up  with  masonry,  and  SDnossde^p- 
moat  and  counterscarp.  The  front  tomids  tht  n*r 
irregularly  fortified.  The  Russians  took  Rnitidnti^ 
enormous  losses  of  men  in  1811 ;  it  opened  it9gateil°^ 
in  the  invasion  of  1828.  The  fortified  enceinte  d  t  - 
chuk  measures  four  miles.  On  the  left  or  Walixhick- 
of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Rnstf>chuk,-is  Givpnt,^' 
was  oriijinalty  the  fortified  tSte-de-pont  to  RasUebd  t' 
defences  werd  rased  in  carrying  ont  the  treaty  of  Adnc: 
but  have  been  since  repaired.   A  ferry  coonetii  '' 

8 laces.   A  Call  clock-tower  stands  in  the  priocipil 
'ne  of  the  idands  in  the  Dannbe  ia  fortified.  A  ft&t-- 
fort  built  with  stone  defends  the  harbour.  BejW 
the  town  of  Giurgevo  is  built ;  its  enceinte  pRseotii 
cinite  towards  Wallachia.   Gioncevo  trades  with  Act-i- 
the  produce  of  the  conntiy,  and  ~has  abont  7000  iohilC' 
In  the  ware  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Giurgevo  ^  ^ 
frequently  the  scene  of  hard  fighting  between  the  tm  gi: ' 
The  Russians  took  it  in  1711,  and  completely  defeiiK 
Turks  in  the  vicinity  the  same  year;  they  took  it  i^- 
leiO.   The  Russians  occupied  ffinigevo  in  18H*>'*' 
defeated  by  the  Tnifa  under  ite  wmlh  on  Js^  7*''^ 
year. 

RUTH  EN.  [DRffBtOHSHIRE.] 

RYDE.  [Wight,  Ibu  or.] 
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SABADILLENA.  [Chhiiitat,  S.  1.1 

SACCHARIC  ACID.  [CaiMmnT.  S.  1.] 

8ACCHARITE,  a  Mineral  raMmbling  gittnolar  felspar,  of 
sgreenidi-wbits  colour,  and  with  th«  cooBtitation  of  Leueite. 
It  is  found  in  Silesia. 

SACCHULMIC  ACID,  SACCHULMIN.  [Chsmistbt, 
&}.] 

SACLACTIC  ACID.  [CaKHisTRT,  S.  1,  under  Muek 
Add.] 

SACRAMENTO  ClTY.thecapitalof  SacnmentoConnty, 
State  of  California,  United  Statea  of  North  America,  is  sita- 
•ied  on  the  left  bank  of  Sacramento  River,  at  the  conflnence 
of  American  Fork,  in  38*  34'  N.  lat^  121'  40*  W.  long., 
aboat  160  miles  N.E.  from  San  Francisco.  The  ci^  was 
founded  in  the  apriog  of  1849  ;  in  18S0  it  contained  6820 
inhabitanta,  of  whom  onljr  474  were  femaJee ;  and  at  the 
State  Cenmi  in  186S  the  pi^lation  was  above  10.000. 

Saeiamento  City  owes  ita  origin  to  the  discovery  of  gold, 
vbich  gave  so  remarkable  an  impetns  to  California  generally. 
It  was  on  the  sonth  branch  of  American  Fork,  about  60  miles 
bom  Sacramento  City,  that  gold  was  first  discovered.  The 
growth  of  the  city  was,  from  ita  fonndation,  remarkably 
npid.  In  April  1849  there  were  only  four  houses  on  the 
lite ;  in  the  following  year  it  was  a  laree  and  regularly  laid- 
oat  town  of  nearly  7000  inhabitants.  The  city  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  farming  country,  and  about  ^0  miles  from  the 
commencement  of  the  gold  dig^ngs.  Occupying  a  low  site, 
it  has  been  fonnd  necessarv,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  innn- 
ditions,  to  which  it  is  liable  in  the  lainy  season,  to  construct 
a  levee  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  llie  streets  of  the  city 
crou  each  other  at  right  angles ;  those  mnnina  east  and  west 
in  desiguAed  by  the  letten  of  the  aInbmU  and  those 
mnning  noxtla  and  south  by  the  numerals,  Auny  of  the 
Btreets  are  Un«d  with  oak  and  sycamore  trees,  some  of  large 
■iie,  imparting  a  conriderable  degree  of  picturesqueness  to 
their  genovl  appmance.  The  city  cootains  Episcopalian, 
Preibyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  other 
charches,  schools,  numerous  stores,  above  160  eatiog  saloons 
and  hotels  (some  of  which  are  of  a  very  costly  and  splendid 
character),  several  steam-mills,  and  a  few  mannfactoriee. 
Like  Sui  Francisco,  Sacramento  City  has  snffered  severely 
from  several  very  destructive  fires ;  bat  the  parts  of  the  city 
which  were  destroyed  have  always  been  quicuy  rebuilt,  and 
generally  in  an  improved  style.  Several  daily  and  weekly 
newitpapers  are  pnolisfaed  here.  Regular  daily  communi ca- 
tion is  maintained  with  San  Francisco  by  steam-boata. 

SADDLEWORTH.  [Yobebhiu.I 

SAOUINUS.  ^AOooiN.j 

SAOUS)  or  SAOUERUS,  a  genua  of  Planta  belonniv  to 
the  bmily  of  Palms.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  j  the  flowers 
aonoBcioDa;  the  spadix  branched,  without  any  common 
nsthe,  but  with  numerous  partial  onea;  the  fruit  hard, 
uiBiog,  iXM  surface  divided  into  numerous  rhomboidal  spaces. 
The  Bpeciea  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  yield  aagoj 

8.  letvit,  the  true  Sago-Palm,  has  the  petioles  and  spathee 
uurmed.  This  palm  furnishes  moat  of  the  sago  sent  to 
£nrope. 

S.  HvmpkU  lias  the  petioles  and  apathes  guarded  b^  strong 
prickles.  According  to  Martin,  the  sago  yielded  by  this  plant 
M  used  mincipally  in  India,  and  seldom  exported. 

SAINT-A^AUD,  MAR£CHAL  LERDT  DE,waibom 
in  Paris,  of  poor  parents,  on  the  SOth  of  Angost  1798.  Hav- 
ing entered  Ui«  Royal  Body-Ooards  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
rose  to  tfae  rank  of  snb-lientenant  iu  the  infautiy  of  the  line 
in  181S.  Owing  to  some  youthful  vagaries,  he  left  the  army 
shortly  after,  and  embraced  the  theatrical  profession,  when 
he  first  performed  at  the  suburban  Th^tre  dee  BatignoUes. 
la  this  new  vocation  he  continued  upwards  of  ten  yean, 
but  the  revolution  of  July  revived  his  taste  for  martial  life ; 
he  returned  to  the  army  in  1831,  and  having  entered  the  64tb 
regiment  aa  anb-lieatenant,  was  made  full  lieutenant  within 
six  weeks.  The  ioanrrection  of  the  partisans  of  the  Dnchesse 
de  Berri,  in  La  Vendti,  soon  afforded  him  an  opportnni^  of 
earning  the  favourable  notice  of  Marshal  Bngeaud.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  St. 
Baye,  where  the  Dnehease  da  Beni  wu  confined— a  post  la 


itielf,  from  the  circnnutaaeeB.  somewhat  pomful  to  an 
honourable  nun,  and  lus  conduct  in  it  inconed  for  him  con- 
siderable odium. 

In  1836  Saint- Amaud  was  sent  to  jmn  the  anny  in  Alpen, 
with  the  rank  of  captain ;  he  behaved  with  much  gallantry 
at  the  siege  of  Conatantina,  and  received  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  brilliant  courage  he  displaved  in 
these  campaigns  obtained  for  him  the  rank  of  commaniunt  of 
the  lUh  r^ment  of  iu&ntiy  iu  1640,  bnt  his  erratic  dispo- 
sition induced  him  to  quit  it  to  enter  the  Zouaves  the  same 
year.  In  184S  he  was  created  lieutenant^olonel ;  and  in 
1844,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bugeaud,  he  became  colonel 
of  the  32nd  regiment.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was 
constantly  in  the  field ;  his  reputation  increased,  and  he  was 
made  muor-genenl  in  1847.  In  1860  he  was  ^pointed  to 
command  the  province  of  Umstantina,  which  waa  then  in  a 
VOT  unsettlea  state ;  but  he  ^nbdned  the  whole  country 
within  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  1861  Gnnwal  Saint- 
Arnand  was  despatched  on  an  expedition  agunst  the  Kabyles, 
which  waa  entirely  successful,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  campaigns  of  the  French  in  Algeria.  His  little 
army  did  not  amount  to  7000  men,  and  with  Uiis  he  ovenan 
that  rugged  oonntij,  and  i&  spite  of  a  desperate  reiistanoe 
he  conquered  the  whole  province.  This  was  the  servioe 
which  fixed  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic, 

Saint-Amand  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  as 

general  of  division.  Loins  Napoleon  at  once  took  him  into 
is  confidence,  giving  him  the  command  of  the  second 
division  of  the  army  of  Paris  immediately  aftar  his  arrival, 
and  then  appointing  him  minister  of  war.  He  acted  cor- 
dially with  the  I^ee-Preaident:  "Nothing,"  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  November  19, 1861—^  nothing  in  this  wcnrld  ia 
wanting,  but  to  go  straight  forward  and  be  bold.'*  In  the 
famous  coup  d'etat  of  the  find  of  December  following  he  waa 
the  l^sidenf  a  chief  adviser  and  instmrnenL  Honoura  now 
accumulated  upon  him :  he  waa  made  pi^rthal  of  France, 
then  a  senator,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1852,  His  health  had  gradually  declined  ondtt 
so  harassing  a  life  ;  yet  he  so  strongly  solicited  the  command 
of  the  French  army  intended  for  the  east,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  that  hts  request  was  granted.  The  events 
of  that  war  are  so  welt  known  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Marshal  Saint-Amand 
entered  upon  it  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  He  evidently 
felt  that  a  apleadid  chance  was  afforded  of  professional  dis- 
tinction. Via  a  time  his  impetuosity  enabled  him  to  bear 
up  under  his  constantly-increasing  malady.  The  landing  iu 
the  Crimea,  which  he  calk  hia  *'  favourite  idea,"  he  tried  to 
the  utmost  to  haaten  forward ;  and  fearing  at  last  that  hia 
life  was  ebbing,  he  insisted  on  forward  movements,  regard- 
leas  of  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues.  On  the  morning  of 
September  SO,  186^  Marshal  Saint-Amaud  mounted  his 
horse  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  constant  exerciaa  of 
great  spirit  sustained  all  the  fati^es  of  command  during  the 
battle  of  the  Alma.  He  exhibited  the  same  energy  iu  his 
deepatch  after  the  victory,  but  the  intensity  of  his  feelings 
ia  only  fully  seen  in  his  letters  to  hia  wife,  published  inthe 
cdlection  referred  to  below.  But  the  effort  proved  too  much 
for  hia  remuning  struigth :  his  nutlady  increased  daily,  and 
on  the  87th  he  was  obRged  to  embark  on  board  the  Beithol. 
let  to  return  to  Constaiatinople.  He  died  on  the  S9th  of 
September,  1864,  whilst  yet  on  his  passage. 

The  career  of  Marshal  Sunt-Amaud,  almost  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  shows  him  too  much  in  the 
light  of  a  daring  and  not  veiy  scrupulous  adventurer;  and 
he  did  not  live  long  enough,  when  a  nobler  field  waa  opened 
to  his  ambition,  to  show  whether  he  possessed  the  abdities 
of  a  great  general.  But  while  in  his  last  days,  aa  in  hia 
earlier,  he  exhibited  the  moat  brilliant  and  dashing  courage, 
combined  with  judgment  and  energy,  devotion  to  his  duty 
waa  never  so  stron^y  evinced  as  at  the  close  of  his  career. 
Two  volumes  of  his  private  letters  have  been  published  by 
his  brother,  '  Lettres  du  Mar^clial  de  St.-Arnaud,*  Pari», 
185S,  whira,  though  exhibiting  many  suppressions,  giv« 
much  curious  inforoiation  respecting  the  li^t  twenty-^ 
years  of  his  remarkable  career. 
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SAINT  HYACINTHB.   [Canada,  5".  2.] 

SALICARIA,  a  genus  of  Birds  belongiDg  to  the  family 
0ylviadae,  and  separated  by  Mr.  Selby  from  the  genera  Lo- 
ctuUila  and  Sylvia.  "  The  rounded  form  of  the  tail,"  says 
Mr.  Yurell,  "  the  oater  feathers  being  mneb  shorter  than 
tho^e  in  the  middle,  and  the  i»riiality  of  these  birdt  to  moiat 
■itoBtionfl,  particalarly  eonspicooiu  in  the  Sedge  and  the 
Seed  WarbletB,  appear  to  separate  tbem  from  the  S^'lvaa 
Warblen."   There  are  foar  British  species  of  this  genus. 

S.  lemtteRa,  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  is  so  called  from 
its  very  peculiar  and  almost  incessant  cricket-like  note.  It 
comes  to  this  country  from  the  south,  and  appears  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  departs  in  September.  It  is  a  shy  bird, 
keeping  at  the  bottom  ot  a  hedge,  and  creeping  along  more 
like  a  mouse  than  a  bird.  It  feeds  on  small  suails,  slogs, 
and  insects. 

S.  pkragmiiea,  the  Sedce-Warbler,  Sedge-Bird,  is  found 
daring  the  snmmer  in  thick  patches  of  reeds  or  willows,  in 
marshes,  or  on  the  low  sides  of  rivers,  or  on  islands.  Like 
the  last,  it  is  a  summer  vitiitor,  airiving  in  April  and  leaving 
in  September.  White  of  Selboume  first  observed  its  power 
of  imitaling  the  notes  of  ott^r  birds,  as  well  as  of  its  occa- 
rionally  singing  at  night  It  measoiBs  4}  inches,  and  is 
lomewhat  a      bird  than  the  last. 

S.  Ivadnoida,  Savi's  Warbler.  Willow  Locnstella.  It  is 
a  rare  bird  in  this  country,  bat  like  the  groap  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  freqaenta  moist  and  ahaded  litaaUoni,  among 
reeds  and  bushes,  near  water. 

arvfidiiiaeea,  the  Eeed- Warbler,  the  Night- Warbler, 
the  Reed-Wren.  It  is  always  found  in  company  with  the 
Sedge-Warbler,  but  is  not  so  numerous  in  this  country  as 
that  bird.  It  arrives  here  in  April  and  departs  in  September. 
It  sings  nsually  in  the  d»y,  but  sometimes  at  night.  "  The 
character  of  the  beak,  the  entire  absence  of  the  huffy  white 
itripe  over  the  ear-coverts,  and  the  uniform  colour  of  the 
whole  of  the  npmr  surface  of  the  body  of  this  bird,  distin- 
guish it  from  either  the  Orasshopper^ Warbler  or  the  Sedge- 
Warbler,  with  both  of  which  however  U  ha*  many  habits  in 
common.**  fSvLvrAD*.] 

(Yarrell,  UisloTy  o/Brituh  Birdt^ 

SALICIN.  [Chkiiibtrv,  .y.  1.] 

6  A  LO  P.     [Sh  KOPSH I  HE.] 

SALSIFY.  [Traoopooon.] 

SALTA,  the  most  northern  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  South  America,  extends  between  22° 
and  26"  30'  S.  lat.,  CI'  and  68'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  S. 
by  the  province  of  Tucuman,  E.  by  the  Gran  Chaco,  N.  and 
W.  by  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  The  area  is  about  56,000 
square  miles ;  the  population  Is  about  60,000.  It  has  been 
described  nnenlly  under  Plata,  La,  and  we  therefore  only 
add  the  fiiUowing  more  recent  information. 

The  coanliyposBOBses  a  remarkable  variety  of  ioil,  and  a 
dimate  ranging  from  extreme  heat  to  the  most  intenae  cold, 
permitting  the  cultivation  of  almost  evei^  kind  of  natarai 
prodnction.  Bat  the  country  is  too  thinly  peopled,  the 
difficulties  of  transit  are  too  great,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
too  little  energy  and  industry  to  allow  the  rexources  of  tlie 
conntty  to  be  other  than  most  imperfectly  developed,  if  even 
the  country  itself  were  in  a  leas  disturbed  state.  The  in- 
habitants are  now  chiefly  settled  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  lesher  affluents  of  the  Vermejo  and  Salado. 
The  cereals  grown  are  wheat  and  maise,  which  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  valleys  of  the  sooth,  for 
tile  supply  of  the  other  paris  of  the  province.  The  vine  is 
ezte&»iv«ly  cnltivated  in  the  same  district,  and  a  good  deal 
of  common  wine  made  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
pnvinces.  The  cocoa  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  department 
of  Onm.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Jujuy  and  its  trilmtaries 
tobacco  and  the  sugar-cune  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  sapply  the  Kfaole  of  Salta,  and  to  fumi^h  exports  to  the 
rest  of  the  upper  provinces,  and  also  to  Chili.  Cutlon  and 
indigo  are  also  cultivated  to  some  extent ;  and  the  cochineal 
insect  furnishes  a  source  of  profit.  Along  the  valley  of  (he 
Vermejo  there  are  very  extensive  foreats  of  valuable  timber- 
trees,  as  well  as  the  palm,  the  carob,  and  other  trees  which 
furnish  the  natives  with  fruit  and  a  substitute  for  bread,  the 
mattf  plant,  &c.  The  cochineal  cactus  and  the  aloe  are 
found  m  evviy  direction.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  province  has  always  been  the  rearing  of  males,  which 
an  bought  in  the  sonibem  province!  in  a  very  lean  state, 
aci»ire  strength  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Sella,  and  are  sent 
to  Pern  and  Bolivia  in  large  nnmbeta.  Before  the  revolution 
from  ffCjOOO  to  60,000  mules  were  annually  exported  from 


Salta  to  Pern  alone,  but  the  trade  with  Pern  has  grestly 
clined.  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  province  &lpacu,  licuuat, 
chinchillas,  and  gnaoacos  are  indigenous.  Toe  moaDiaicn 
contain  gold,  ulver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  The  mm-. 
have  not  proved  Terr  saccusful ;  but  the  inhnbitania  of 
valleys  obtain  considerable  quantities  of  g<dd,  aftw  the  niu, 
from  the  rivers,  and  in  the  alluvial  soil  which  hu  been  kf: 
by  the  receding  waters.  In  the  deiolate  couBtry  known » 
the  Desplobado  are  extensive  saline  plains,  from  which  tlk 
inhabituits  of  the  adjacent  districts  obuin  large  qnantiuei 
of  salt,  which  they  carry  for  lale  to  the  towm  of  BaltA  uj 
Jojuy. 

Lile  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confedmtin, 
Salta  is  a  federal  state,  owning  however  little  more  tW 
nominal  dependence  upon  the  central  govemiDent  Tht 
e'xecutive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  efBctad  by  the  judi 
or  provinaal  assembly. 

Salta,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sileta,  in  the  ^ey  of  Chicnana,  in  S4*  Sl't 
lat.,  64"  48'  W.  long.  Population  about  8UO0.  The  itniit 
are  n-gular,  but  narrow.  In  the  central  square  are  the  gorai- 
ment-house,  the  cathedral,  and  other  public  buildiagi 
Jvjv^  is  built  in  an  extenrive  barin,  somnnded  by 
mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Jujuy.  Pi-paUlia 
about  3000.  It  has  some  traffic,  as  the  carriage-road  leiiliu 
to  Bolivia  terminates  here,  and  the  goods  mtutbetrsnqioitM 
farther  north  on  mules.  At  Jujuy  begins  one  of  the  mttt 
extraordinary  mountain-passes  in  the  world.  A  nimn 
valley  extends  from  the  town  to  the  sommit  of  the  ruj! 
called  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance  of  90  miles  bj  itie 
road.  The  highest  sominit  of  this  roid  app«aii  to  have  u 
elevation  of  between  11,000  and  12,000  f>-et.  Orm  iii 
small  town,  founded  in  1793,  on  the  Rio  de  Turijs,  aW3i) 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  de  Jujuy.  Ai  lb; 
centre  of  a  very  fertil*  district,  Ocan  it  a  place  oi  coisderibL' 
trade. 

SALTATORCS.   [AaAininf,  5.  S.1 

SALVANDY,  NARCISSE-ACHILLE,  COUNT  D! 
was  bom  at  Condom,  in  the  department  of  Oert,  Jaoe  U. 
1790,  but  was  sent  to  Paris  in  early  youth,  and  edacated  i: 
the  Lycee  Napoleon.  He  enlisted  as  a  volanteer  in  lEU. 
and  served  with  so  much  distinction  during  the  csmpai^i^c. 
161^14,  that  on  the  6th  of  April,  I8I4,theemperorb4tuw«. 
upon  him,  with  hii  own  hanu,  the  decmiUion  of  the 
01  Honour. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  M.t 
Salvandy  was  made  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  anJ  ^ 
March  1815,  attended  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  frontiers.  At»£ 
this  time,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  began  that  long  seiirta; 
aivumentative  pamphlets,  for  which  he  afterwards  becaioeii 
celebrated,  by  the  publication  of  two  brochures,  one  alM 
'M^moire  but  les  Grieb  et  lei  Vceux  de  la  France,*  tte 
other  *  Obeervations  anr  le  Cbamp  de  Mai.'  In  1SI6  Ik 
brought  ont  '  la  Goalitioi  et  la  France,'  in  whiiA  hcd»- 
phyed  eonddenble  talent.  It  produced  a  great  senatianii' 
more  than  one  court. 

In  1619  he  became  a  member  of  the  conseil  d'Sat,lK>'^' 
ing  the  office  of  Maitre  des  Bequ£tes.  But  he  was  vat&yHs 
of  submission  to  any  control.  The  measure  presealed  by  ^■ 
Barth^l^mi,  on  the  '  Loi  des  Electears,*  appeared  lo  him  " 
organic  change  unfavourable  to  the  constituencj ;  be  therr- 
fore  published  his  '  Vues  PoHliqaes,'  in  which,  regardless  « 
place  and  emolameots,  he  fully  described  the  n&lorB  of  p^^- 
ticol  parties,  their  power,  inflaeuce,  and  objects.  Tbii  iA 
of  independence  was  followed  bjr  several  others,  u  ^ 
restored  family  seemed  to  advance  in  their  system  of  >f£^ 
sion  upon  public  liberty,  notil  the  startling  pamphlet  'Sui 
lea  DanguB  de  la  Stuation  pr^nte,*  produced  a  toiitm 
between  mm  and  the  ministry. 

In  1824  M.  de  Salvandy  went  to  Spain,  and  shortlj  tlH- 
wards  married  Mademoiselle  Oberkampf.  The  re«uli  of  ib'-* 
joui-ney  was  a  work  of  more  than  usual  length, '  Don  tMm 
on  L'Espagne,*  comprising  a  full  account  of  the  Penictvlj 
and  its  various  political  changes.  It  was  in  the  couw  « 
the  same  year,  1824,  that  he  began  to  wiite  his  well-kuon 
articles  in  the  'Journal  des  D^bais,*  the  most  ton»picuyu»« 
which  at  that  period  were  entitled  '  Les  Fttneraille-  « 
trfjuis  XVIII.,'  and  '  Le  Nouveau  Regne  et  I'Aucirn  Min* 
t^re,'  recommendlui  a  course  of  conslituliooal  policj'^ 
Charles  X.  Like  Chftteanbriand,  Armand  Carrel,  snd  oiw 
independent  political  writen,  he  steMwd  a  middle  cooiw  be- 
tween the  oppoute  parties,  and  flattered  ndtber  of  thm- 
Ever  eonatant  to  bis  principleiwtinl J^S^^LVf^  ^ 
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r»ry  roU  and  aturehittl  diTuiooi,  bt  muntuned  for  fortj- 
wo  yMTs  the  same  modenta  opiniona  of  aqaitjr  ind  juiice. 
D  aU  hia  writi^  h«  took  for  lui  ban*  the  Duudn— than  ia 

0  aacarity  for  Franca  but  in  ewatitational  mcaiMnky,  His 
tyle  ia  eneigatie,  and  his  mrgonwnti  am  axpresMd  in  warm 
iiignas* ;  yai  ha  nanr  abanoona  the  fdndaiaeiitsl  principle  ; 
lotwitbstanding  the  atroiu  meaaana  adopted  by  the  French 
ovemmeot  to  raibaniN  him,  eapediHy  fagr  the  zarival  «l 
he  *  censtira.' 

In  1837,  daring  the  ihort  liberal  niiniatiy  (tfM.de  Mw- 
iEnae,  M.  de  Salvandy  wa*  created  Conwillar  d^Eut,  on 
rhicb  occasion  Cbarlei  X.  said  to  him :  "  Ton  must  admit 
bat  yon  bare  eometimas  gone  a  little  too  &r."  Bat  when 
he  Polignac  calnDat  waa  fonnsd,  in  1880*  ha  nngnad  iiui»- 
iiately. 

From  1830  to  1848,  AwABg  the  whole  rei^  of  Lonia  Phi- 
ippe,  M.  de  Salvandy  contmned  to  pahluh  his  separate 
wmphleta,  and  hia  artielea  in  the  'Jounal  dea  Debate.* 
tiBiongit  these  lew  hn«  been  mora  admired  than  bia  'Seist 
If oia :  on  U  R^volniion  da  1830  et  l«s  lUvolationnairaa.*  M. 
[e  SaiTandy  became  a  depnt^  in  183S,  wh«i  he  ofaaemd  the 
lame  coarse  of  modentte  and  liberal  jwliey  a«  in  his  writings, 
fie  wss  more  than  once  called  to  fill  some  of  the  bif[he»t 
ninisterial  offices  of  stale,  daring  the  reign  of  the  Citizen 
fCing.  He  likewise  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
ind  was  created  a  ooodL  After  the  coap  dVtal,  in  Decem- 
»er  18dl,  he  withdrew,  like  most  of  nis  eminent  fellow- 
:oi)iitrymen,  inlo  comparative  retirement.  Ha  died  Decem- 
ber 15,  1856.  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

8 AK  01  EGO.   [CauroHHiA,  A  2.1 

&A?{  FRANCISCO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital 
if  Sdn  Francisoo  eoanty,  State  of  California,  United  SlAtea  of 
^^o^th  America,  ia  sitnated  on  a  narrow  neck  <tf  land  forming 
Lhe  sontbem  nde  of  the  entrance  to  San  Franwaco  Bay,  and 
between  that  bay  and  the  Pacific  Oomo,  in  87'  4r  N.  laL, 
122*  as*  \V.  long.  The  popnlition,  whidi  wm  only  ISO  in 
1840,  waa  omitted  from  the  Cenaoe  of  the  United  States  in 
1850:  bat  in  185S  it  waa,  aocording  to  the  State  Crasns, 
34,776,  of  whom  only  £246  were  fsmales.  The  goreniment 
c»f  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  neordar,  aUenneOi  oonnty 
UHeasort,  street  commisrioneta,  ice. 

The  sodden  rise  of  the  present  city  of  Ban  Franeiico,  is 
perbapa  the  most  remarltable  on  record.  Bat  the  place  is  not 
levoid  of  interest  in  other  respects,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
lettlements  of  the  old  Spaniards  for  the  charitable  parpose  of 
K>nTertiDg  the  Indians  to  Christianity.  Theirfort,  or  stroog- 
lold,  called  the  Presidio,  was  fixed  near  the  entrance  \>f  the 
>ay,  on  the  sontbem  shore,  aboat  half  a  mile  inland.   It  waa 

1  sonare  iaclosare,  the  sides  of  which  ware  ahont  300  yards 
n  length,  anrroonded  by  a  mad  wall  aboat  10  feat  luith, 
lierced  for  mneketry.  Against  the  inner  sides  of  the  walb 
rere  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers,  the  eutie  being  left  dear 
or  exercise  and  military  eTolattoM.  The  walls  are  now  in 
vins.  From  this  priraaiy  settlement,  which  was  termed  the 
klimion  Dolores,  emanated  the  five  following  missions,  whioh 
vere  established  in  Tarioos  parta  of  the  adjacent  country 
inder  the  proteclion  of  the  Presidio : — San  Francisco,  fonnded 
a  1776 ;  Santa  Cla^^  1777  ;  San  Josd,  1797 ;  San  Fiancisco 
Solano,  18S3 ;  San  Rafael,  1897. 

The  town,  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  misrion  of 
San  Francisco,  waa  called  Yarha  Baena,  or  Oood  Herb,  from 
ft  plant  used  as  a  beverage,  and  also  as  a  medicine,  which 
abundantly  in  the  Ticinity.  From  its  foandation  the 
mission  continued  in  a  very  fioarishing  condition  till  aboat 
1831,  when  in  the  politieal  diatarbancae  which  diatraotad 
UemcD,  the  Indiana  were  drivra  awny  ficom  Terba  Baooa, 
and  the  settlement  soon  fell  to  mis.  In  1839  the  nte  was 
r^larly  lud  oot  aa  a  town,  which,  bowerer,  six  yean  later, 
is  already  mentioned,  only  contained  IfiO  inhabitanta.  Bat 
tboutthii  time  it  be^  to  attract  the  attention  of  adTentnrm 
&om  the  United  States,  and  soon  became  in  effect  an  Ame* 
rican  settlement,  though  still  nominally  belonging  to  Mexico : 
it  was  not  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  tul  1848.  A 
oeal  government  was  established,  similar  to  that  which  «»■ 
rails  m  the  towns  of  the  United  States ;  an  American  scnool 
vaa  founded,  and  in  January,  1847,  an  'ordinance'  waa 
•sued  by  the  town  council  directing  that  the  name  of  the 
own  ahould  henceforth  be  San  Francisco,  instead  of  Yerha 
3nena.  Towards  the  end  of  1847  the  first  discovery  of  gold 
mw  made,  and  soon  after  San  Frandsce,  the  wvt  of  &li* 
bmia,  experieneed  the  nuot  e^raordinory  inmix  nf  adTait< 
nrers  ever  beard  i<t,  oeoompuied  by  an  onparalldad  rise  in 
h»  coat  of  jpovinans  and  the  nine  of  property.  The  »■ 


oariubla  aeenea  which  wen  sabseqaoitly  witneaud  in  the 
town,  or  (Hty  as  it  had  now  come  to  be  designated,  its  rapid 
extension  in  every  direction,  the  reckless  habits  and  almost 
extravagant  energy  of  the  stiaagely  diversified  population, 
are  too  fomiliar  to  naad  more  than  a  word  of  raference.  Not 
leas  well  known  are  the  terriblo  conflsgntions  which  hava  ao 
often  laid  lai^  ptvtions  of  the  city  in  rains,  to  be  however 
restored  with  anrprising  r^tidity  to  for  more  tlian  its  previoni 
condition,  tbe  opportnni^  affbnled  fay  every  fiie  beiiig  eeiaed 
npon  to  reboild  the  deatr^vd  plaoaa  on  a  lugor,  mora  eosUyi 
and  snhatantial  seals. 

The  magnificent  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  which  the  eiW 
stands  is  described  nntUc  Calitckni  k,&%  The  city  is  bnilfc 
on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
snla,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hay.  It  oocnpies  an  inclined  plane  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent  from  the  billa  in  tha  rear  of  the  city.  The  houses 
hnv«  bean  carried  far  up  these  hills,  and  a  shallow  portion 
of  tha  bay  lying  between  tw«  jwojectiag  poista  of  land  in 
front  of  the  city,  has  been  fiUad  np  and  buUt  npon.  The  city 
is  r^larly  laid  ont,  with  brood  atreeis  intersecting  at  right 
angles,  and  aqnares  at  convenient  diatanoea.  Tbaatieeta  are 
now  tolerablr  welt  paved,  and  many  of  them  an  laid  with 
planks;  well  lif^ted,  and  watched  ;  and  arrangementa  havi 
been  made  for  their  sanitary  anperviaon.  Several  ttf  the 
pablic  buildings  and  charchea  an  comparable  with  those  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  but  the  ci^  is  still 
BO  entirely  in  a  transition  state,  that  the  most  accarate 
account  of  to-day  would  be  inapplicable  »  few  months  hence. 
Besides  the  churohaa  there  are  several  schools,  general  and 
marine  hoapitala,  and  numerous  benevolent  insUtations. 
The  warehoosesi  atorea,  and  shops,  are  on  a  capacious  scale, 
and  aboond  vritb  avary  variety  of  artielea  of  neeaarity  and 
luxury.  Tha  hetela  an  anumg  tha  most  notieeabU  featurea 
of  the  place  as  it  now  it,  and  some  of  them  an  carriad  on  in 
a  vwry  oootly  mannar.  Then  an  alao  nnmemua  eating  and 
drinuag  safoons,  tbeatna,  conoert-rooms,  lyceums,  and  other 
places  of  amusement  or  dissipation,  including  not  a  few 
gemiug-honsea  of  various  grades.  The  mannfMtuiei  of  tha 
city  are  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  commercial  foeiliUee  of  San  Francisco  an  very  groat. 
The  bay,  which  is  8  miles  wide,  affonis  excellent  anchorage, 
and  ia  Uie  natural  outlet,  not  imly  for  the  almost  unparalleled 
mineral  riches  of  California,  but  of  a  district  the  extreme 
fertility  of  which  baa  aa  yet  hardly  begun  to  be  developed. 
The  city  fronting  Uie  bay  ia  now  lined  with  wharfs  and 
quays,  and  vessels  of  great  burden  can  lie  slongside  to  land 
and  take  in  their  cargoes.  Steamers  are  in  regular  and  con- 
stant communication  wiUi  New  York  and  the  Atluitie  porta, 
and  with  the  porta  of  Central  Amatiea.  The  charartar  and 
extent  of  the  commane  of  San  FrancisGO  have  been  given 
pretty  fully  under  Cauimnu,  S.  %  and  it  is  needless  to  repe^ 
the  details  here.  In  the  yean  snbseqaent  to  that  then 
^veo,  there  has  been  a  cimriderable,  thoiu^  flactaating, 
increase  in  the  namher  and  tonnage  of  Teaaala  arrivins  and 
departing  at  San  Francisco,  but  the  returns  are  informal  and 
incomplete.  Tbe  annual  elearancea  of  dipping  from  the 
port  at  preaent,  average  about  600,000  tone;  the  enirancea 
somewhat  less.  Ths  amount  of  gold  dust  annually  shipped 
from  San  Francisco  exceeds  in  value  60,000,000  dollars.  Up 
to  the  close  of  1863  there  had  been  deposited  at  tbe  United 
States  mint  and  branches,  gold  from  Cuifomia  amounting  to 
207,316,177  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which  had  pas«ad  through 
San  Francisco  t  haaidea  which  »  very  large  quantity  baa  beui 
teeaived  in  thia  coontiy  and  elsawhm  direct  from  Ban 
Francisoo.  Coal  fa  foond  near  the  d^;  and  then  an  quar* 
riea  of  good  Uraestoie.  Ei^bt  ot  tan  daily  and  aaraial 
weekly  newspapers  an  published  in  the  dty. 

SANJOSB.   [CauroEHiA.  A  9.} 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  FRONTEBA,  one  of  the  pmiueea 
of  the  Aigentine  Confedstation,  Sooth  America,  extends 
between  30^  3a  and  39*  &  lat.;  67°  30*  and  70°  90*  W.  long. 
It  ia  bounded  S.  by  tbe  province  of  Mendeas  ;  E.  by  that  of 
San  Luis ;  N.  by  Uioja ;  and  VV.  by  tbe  npnblio  of  Chili. 
Tbe  area  is  abuut  40,000  square  miles.  Tbe  population  ia 
estimated  at  from  29,000  to  96,000. 

The  province  lies  to  the  north  of  Headoia,  which  it  ra- 
semblee  in  its  general  character  and  |voductiooa.  [Puta,  La, 
Statu  nf.]  The  aurfooe  of  the  eonntiy  to  deaaribed  generally 
nndar  Puta,  La.  Extending  along  tha  oastera  deetivity 
of  tha  Andmk  San  Juan  oemi»d|8nas  fta  northern  part  of 
tha  Vale  of  Uapallata  and  a  large  porUon  of  the  plain  which 
i^aiataa  the  faraiailla  rwiga  twn  the  nan^ainrrf  Cwdwnte 
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and  contains  Om  Lakes  of  Chmacache.  The  Vale  of  Ui^- 
lata  ii  bamn  and  neariy  nnenltimted.  The  soil  of  the 
^un  eoDusti  of  nod,  and  is  vithont  pais,  hot  covered  with 
stanted  prieldy  treea  of  the  mimosa  kind.  It  is  quite  barren, 
and  proaocea  no  kind  of  grain  or  vwetablei,  except  where  it 
is  irrigated  by  tfae  sweet  water  of  toe  Rio  de  San  Josn  and 
aome  of  its  minor  afflTtents.  Tbtg  irrigation  renders  the  land 
oxeeedingly  fertile  ;  without  any  other  manore,  they  prodaee 
most  plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  maize.  The  ordinary 
crops  of  wheat  are  fifty  for  one,  in  better  lands  eighty  or  a 
handred  for  one,  and  at  Angaco,  aboat  6  leagues  north  of  the 
city  of  San  Joan,  they  have  been  two  hnndied  and  even 
two  handred  and  forty.  The  distance  from  a  market  and 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  transport  of  heavy  goods 
through  desert  phtins,  greatly  diminish  the  Talae  ot  this 
fertility.  Bnt  as  frait  trees,  especially  vines,  sncceed  very 
wen  in  this  soil,  wines  and  brandies  are  exported  to  a  con- 
udetaUe  amonnt.  In  the  northern  dutiict,  called  Jachal, 
there  are  aome  gdd-mines,  whose  prodnee  is  however  not 
very  great.  Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argratine  Con- 
federation San  Juan  is  a  fodoal  state,  owning  little  depend- 
ence on  the  central  government.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  gownor,  elected  by  the  jnnta,  or  provincial 
assembly. 

Sau  Juan,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the 
Rio  de  San  Juan,  in  31-  4'  S.  lat.,  68'  67'  W.  long. :  popu- 
lation aboQt  7000.  It  contuns  the  government  hoase  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  has  considerable  commerce,  being 
the  mart  whence  the  wines  and  brandies  of  the  province  are 
eiqtwted,  and  from  which  foreign  goods  are  distributed  to 
the  interior.  In  1833  the  aty  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
innndatim  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  by  wbich  three  chnnrhes 
and  Mvenl  oth«r  pnblie  buildings,  with  nnmennis  wivate 
honses,  were  thrown  down,  and  many  of  the  inhudtanta 
lost  their  lives. 

SAN  LUIS  DE  LA  PUNTA,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  South  America,  extends  between 
31*  and  3fi'  &  lat.,  64"  and  67°  30'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded 
S.  by  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  E.  by  Cordova,  N.  by 
La  Riojs,  N.W.  by  San  Juan,  and  S.W.  by  Meodoza.  The 
area  is  about  36,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  about 
SOjOOO. 

The  countiy  included  within  this  province  is  described 
under  Plata,  La,  States  of.  It  comprehrads  that  immense 
tract  of  conntiy  wbich  extends  between  the  provinces  of 
Mendosa  on  the  west  and  Cordova  on  the  east.  Its  north- 
western part  runs  northward  to  the  border  of  the  Great 
SaKna,  and  it  reaches  sonthwud  to  the  eountiy  of  the 
Baaqneles  Indiana  bat  now  claimed  by  the  province  of 
Boenoa  Ayres.  No  part  of  it  possesses  any  coniideTable 
degree  of  ferUlity.  The  greatest  number  es  the  widely- 
separated  and  isolated  settlements,  connsting  mostly  of 
estancias,  or  cattle-farms,  oeenr  along  the  road  leading  from 
Buenos  Ayres 'to  Meodoza,  in  the  hillv  country,  where  tracts 
of  grassy  land  alternate  with  ridges  of  hills  and  sandy  deserts 
overgrown  with  mimosas.  As  the  grass  is  coarse  and  long, 
the  pastures  are  indifferent ;  still  cattle,  hones,  muTee,  and 
sheep  are  abundant,  and  are  exported  to  a  small  amount, 
together  with  some  wool.  The  com  and  maize  which  are 
raised  are  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  scanty 
and  widely-scattered  population.  The  countty  between  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova  on  one  side,  and  Mendosa  and  San  Juan 
on  the  other,  is  still  worse.  As  no  fresh-water  stream  runs 
through  it,  it  cannot  be  irrigated  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  spots,  is  a  complete  desert  The  climate  is  dry  and 
hot;  ram  seldom  falis.  Tfae  gold-mines  of  La  Carolina, 
about  60  miles  N.  from  the  city  of  San  Luis,  have  erased  to 
be  worked ;  but  the  people  of  tiie  village  sift  the  allnvial  soil 
at  certain  places  in  the  noghbonrhood,  and  collect  aonnally 
a  smsll  quantity  of  gold  in  dust  and  small  lumps  (pepitas). 
Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ari^ntine  Confederation, 
Sao  Luis  is  a  federal  state ;  the  executive  power  beingveated 
m  a  governor  elected  by  tiie  junta,  or  provincial  assemUy, 
but  for  many  years  tlwre  has  hma.  no  leslly  effective  gevam- 
meot. 

San  Znig  de  la  PmOOf  the  raintal  of  the  province,  is  plssr 
ssntiy  titnated  on  the  western  slope  of  a  hill,  S417  fset  idiove 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  33'  17'  S.lat,  66*  40  W,  long. ;  bat 
it  is  merely  a  straggling  village-like  collection  of  mad-hots, 
and  does  not  contain  more  than  IfiOO  inhabitants.  There  is 
no  other  place  in  the  province  above  the  rank  of  a  hamlet. 

SAN  PAULO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Saa  Paulo, 
Biaalf  South  Amnie^  is  situated  on  two  of  the  head  strsuns 


of  the  rim  Tiat^  in  the  pliin  of  KxatiiDaB,  It  as  ilnuB 
of  S464fBet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  ra  STSS'S.  iu, 
46"  46' W.  long.  Thepopulatioii  is  about  SS^ocknt 
of  the  snborhs.   San  nnlo  is  one  of  the  oUcK  tseu  a 

Brazil,  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  PoctB<w  s 
1660.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  lined  with  booMot  ek 
stories,  bnilt  of '  taipa,*  which  is  a  &ame-wwk  o(  wood  Hd 
in  with  earth.  The  public  bnildinga  are— the  pslica  d  in 
governor  of  the  province,  formerly  a  Jesuit  college,  tti 
the  bishop ;  a  spacious  cwiedral,  12  churches,  sad  &  ckk 
of  the  Cumelites ;  a  college,  sdioola,  &c.  The  atij  wa 
factory  is  a  government  ertablishment  for  nuking  fiiHiK 
Some  cosrse  woollen  cloths  and  hats  are  made.  Su  Hi 
is  the  general  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  thaplai 
which  it  stands.  The  exports  are— maiie,  tobacco,  cala 
coffee,  sugar,  nun,  jerked  beef,  hides,  homi^  and  uUn ;  at 
manufutorwl  goods  of  Enrope  and  North  AsHriei « 
impcBled.  Santos,  the  pert  of^San  Panlo,  is  4S  vaimi^ 
fnm  the  city ;  and  the  descent  to  it  is  so  itesp  thit  iki 
all  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  mulea. 

SAN  QUENTIN.  rCAuroawA,  &  2.] 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Republic  of,  Central  Amcria,eitai 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Bay  or  Oolf  of  Coodici 
to  the  Bio  de  Paz.  It  lies  between  13"  lO*  aed  IV  IS  ^ 
lat.,  86°  46'  and  89"  46'  W.  long. ;  and  is  boamiad  It 
Nicaragua,  N.  by  Honduras,  W.  by  OoatemaU,  asd  S-h 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  is  abont  6880  sqnan  fta 
The  popnlation  is  about  300,000. 

San  Salvador  is  the  smallest,  but,  in  proportion  to  itiQ 
much  the  most  populous,  of  the  republics  of  CenttalAasia 
The  surface  is  very  unequal.  The  main  portum  of  tlsc« 
extends  along  the  Pacific  in  a  geoeiaUy  west-n«tb-«MK 
easl40nth-ea8t  direction  for  about  140  miles;  vbikis* 
esst  a  smaller  portion  of  it  forms  the  western  halfof  tht^ 
of  Ctmehagna.  Tbere  are  foor  harbours— Acajntls  at  S»' 
nate,  Ubertad,  and  Ia  Union,  which  are  ports  of  antrr.a: 
Jiqniliaeo  or  Triumfo  de  los  libres.  Except  U  its. 
wbich  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Bey  of  Conaiipu,iK< 
extensive  and  safe,  these  harbours  are,  properly  ipo^ 
only  open  roadsteads,  hardly  acceesible  during  tw  az! 
season  and  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  wisdi.  ii^ 
northward  as  Libertad  the  shore  is  bordered  by  ■  atr 
tract  of  low  and  generally  level  land  from  lOtoliu* 
wide  ;  bnt  farther  north,  up  to  Sonsonate,  the  coaat  a 
elevated  and  broken.  Tfae  interior  is  vnpr  lufgfi,  ^ 
broken  by  several  short  rai^^  of  monntains  of  aedtf 
height,  but  separated  into  distinct  groups.  About  Ut*  - 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  ik  an  Atn 
volcanoes  of  Apaneca,  Yzalco,  San  Salvado^  Baa  Vices 
and  San  Miguel  San  Salvador  and  San  Viesnte 
loftiest,  being  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  lenl 
sea.  The  eruptions  of  Ssn  Salvador  have  at  tioM 
destructive ;  but  Yaleo  ie  If  fsrthe  most  remariab)e,pc 
its  uncessingly  active  condition,  snrpaasing  it  is  nid,  a'f 
respect,  and  in  the  impetuouty  of  ita  eruptions,  asr  otv 
volcano  in  America.  Neither  of  the  other  vncsnoa* 
exhibited  other  than  very  slight  emplions  of  late  jtm. 

The  rivers  of  San  Salvador  have  only  a  short  tow  i^ 
are  in  their  natural  state  of  little  importsnoe ;  tbcw^  i ' 
asserted  that  they  mi^t  eaaily  be  rendered  of  EKSt  lern' 
for  irrigation,  and  some  of  them  be  madeaavtgsUe  for 
and  other  small  crafL   Thechief  river  is  the  Lempa, 
rising  in  Ssqnipalaa,  in  Onatemala,  fbma  fiv  a  sluui 
tanee  the  boondaiy  between  Hmuliuaa  and  Saa  Silntf 
receives  the  outflow  from  Lske  Guixar,  thence  ^'"'"^ 
Salvador  in  a  aonthem  direction,  and  falls  into  Pu^' 
litUe  to  the  westward  of  the  Bay  of  Jiquiliaoo.  It  u  > 
but  i^d  stream,  and  the  bar  at  ita  moath  P'''^^^ 
of  even  moderate  burden  from  entering  iL   The  "t'*^^ 
streams  are  the  Rio  de  Paz,  at  the  westem  extreoiilyu" 
republic ;  the  Jiboa,  which  falls  into  the  sea  betwHB  <- 
Lempa  and  Port  Libertad ;  and  the  Sirama, » 
all  of  which  have  their  mouths  obstructed  by  ^7^, 
Tbere  are  two  lakes  of  some  sixe  in  the  state.  Tba 
Ouixar,  near  the  nonh-westem  boundary  of  tie  fj^j^^ 
drcuit  of  about  80  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  prineipu 
of  tiie  Rio  Lempa.   It  is  sud  to  coBranniata  ''7  '  "Tl 
ranean  channel  with  the  mneh  smaller  I^  " 
Lake  Ylopango,  about  6  miles  E.  firom  the  diy  ^J^] 
vadw,  is  abont  9  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide :  ita  ^/ 
is  a  small  tribotaiy  of  the  Jiboa.   Mineral-  and 
spiingi  oeenr  Toy  mimerously  in  variosa  paiti  *' 
country. 
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Owing  to  tha  erMt  ioeqaality  of  sarbcc,  there  ii  coQiider- 
ble  Tariety  of  eumnte.  As  •  whole,  it  is  wanner  thsn  in 
I^UKtMnftU;  bat  it  is  nnerally  reguded  as  healtlir.  The 
ottest  and  least  hcalthj  part  is  tha  low  ttact  auDg  the 
oast. 

San  Salvador  has  great  agrienltoial  capabilities.  The  soil 
s  generally  good,  and  in  soma  parts  remarkably  rich,  and 
he  climate  permits  a  eonsideiaole  variety  of  crops  to  be 
profitably  enlttvated.  The  inhabitants  are  an  indostriooi 
ace,  and  more  skilful  sgricnltnriats  than  the  natives  of  other 
larta  of  Central  America.  Nearly  all  the  avuilable  land  in 
he  country  is  appropriated  to  individnals,  and  mach  atten- 
ion  has  been  paid  to  its  cnltivation,  tboiu^  now,  from  the 
one  continnanca  of  eivil  dissennon,  agricolture  is  in  a  veiy 
i^ected  condition.  Maiie  is  enltivsted  to  a  eoniiderable 
ixtent ;  wheat  saeeeeds  well  caily  in  a  few  places ;  Boveral 
varieties  of  frixoles,  and  most  of  the  nsnal  vegetables,  are 
-aised  for  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people.  Oni^ss,  lenums, 
;>ine-a^ple%  plantains,  and  varioos  nnita  are  extennvely 
{Town ;  nga,  eacat^  eoffse,  tobacco,  and  cotton  meoaad  veiy 
vrell,  and  mi^t,  were  the  connt^  in  a  more  lattlad  atats^  m 
r^ed  largely  for  exportation.  Since  the  gold  discoreries  in 
California,  a  very  large  qnantity  of  sngsr  has  bean  grown  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Sonsonste,  chieSy  for  the  ptnpose  of 
distilling  nun  for  the  Califomian  market.  Indigo  has  how- 
ever always  been  the  chief  soorce  of  wealth  to  San  Salvador. 
During  the  Spanish  snpremacy,  opwarda  of  1,800,000  lbs. 
nre  said  to  have  been  aDnoaUy  exported,  and  though  the 
qoantity  raised  has  greatK^  fallen  off,  it  is  still  considerable. 
The  coaat  west  of  Point  Libertad  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Balsam  Coast,  it  being  the  only  place  where  the  article 
known  as  the  Balaam  of  Pern  u  collected.  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  in  the  possearion  of  the  Indians,  who  hva  in  five 
villages,  have  their  own  ehie^  wiUi  a  kind  of  nranicipal 
goTemment,  and  aobnat  chiefly  on  the  produce  ai  tiie  balsun, 
-which  they  collect  to  the  amonnt  of  abont  15,000  to  20,000  lbs. 
annoally,  and  dispose  of  in  SoDsonate.  They  also  cnt  and 
carry  to  Soosonate  a  enuiderabls  qoanti^  of  cedar-trees. 
There  are  large  forests  on  the  slopes  of  tha  moontains  of  the 
interior. 

Cattle  are  nnmennis,  and  of  a  good  breed ;  sheep  do  not 
ancceed  very  well ;  hogs  are  everywhere  abundant.  Tarkeys 
and  fowls  are  plentifof;  bnt  tbers  are  few  docks  and  geeie. 
An  inferior  kind  of  ehaoe  it  made  in  large  qnantitias ;  hatter 
is  seldom  made. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  state  appears  to  be  conaidamble, 
bnt  it  has  been  very  imperfectly  developed.  Qold  has  been 
obtuned  in  several  places.  Soma  rich  BiIv«r>miDes  were 
formerly  worked,  hot,  owing  to  the  general  insecurity  of  Uiis 
and  proper^  they  have  been  for  many  ^aaia  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Esculent  ironHwe  is  ohtiutted  near  MetapiL 
Lead  and  copper  have  also  been  foond. 

The  only  mannfoetnies  are  of  the  common  articles  of 
domestic  eonsnmption.  Tb^  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  cotton 
^oods,  catlarr,  and  iron  ware,  and  some  of  them  nsed  to  be 
in  considersDle  reqaest  throDf[hont  Central  Americs.  The 
foreign  trade  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The 
expcffts  in  18fiS  amonnted  in  vafae  to  700,000  dollars ;  the 
imports  to  1,360,000  dollars. 

San  Salvador  is  divided  into  foar  departments,  which  are 
named  after  ^eir  respectlTe  capitals— San  Salvador,  San 
Vicente,  San  Higael,  and  Santa  Anna.  In  all,  the  repnblic 
contains  6  prioeip^  towns,  142  smaller  towns,  and  62  vil- 
}age$*  The  followiiw  are  the  more  important  places ;  the 
poj^ationa  are  merely  a  loose  approximation  ^— 

Sm  SaUadoTt  the  capital  of  the  repnblic,  is  rifaufed  on 
the  lUo  de  Aselhnate,  a  small  afflaent  of  the  Lempa,  in 
13*  44'  K.  lat.,  89"  S'  W.  long.  The  site  of  the  city  is  more 
than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  nudnlating 
gnrand,  in  a  kind  of  valley,  sarronnded  by  high  hills  covered 
with  wood,  among  which,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  at  a 
(Uaiuice  of  abont  nine  or  ten  miles,  is  the  volcsno  of  San 
Salvador,  which  at  different  perioda  has  eansed  great  devas- 
tatioD  by  its  eraptions.  The  ei^^  itself  was  laid  oot  with 
considerable  regnlarity,  and  had  in  the  centre  a  plaza,  or 
square,  three  sides  of  which  were  lined  with  shops,  with 
porticoes  before  them,  sopported  by  a  colonnade ;  wlule  on 
the  fourth  side  was  the  cathedral,  an  edifice  which  had  no 
great  claims  to  architectoral  beanty.  The  population  was 
abont  20,000.  Bnt  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April,  1854, 
the  zAj  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  vety 
hu^  nomber  of  the  nnfintnnate  inbabttants  killed.  For 
senail  days  previou  to  tha  and  catHtropha  thsr*  had  bean 


sli^t  tremblings  of  the  earth,  hot  as  they  eansed  no  mis- 
chief^ little  heed  was  given  to  their  premonition.  On  the 
evemng  of  tile  night  named  however  the  shocks  hecsnie  mors 
freqaent  and  aevere,  and,  being  nnattanded  witii  Boiss,  the 
inhabitants  became  serioasly  alarmed,  and  many  of  them 
assembled  in  the  great  sqnare.  At  lenj^,  abont  ten 
minntes  to  eleven  o'clock,  a  violent  heavmg  motion  of  the 
earth  ocenrred,  which  in  a  few  aeconds  levelled  the  eathednl, 
ehurehei,  nnivnsity,  and  avety  other  pnblic  bnildini  in  the 
place.  Of  the  private  honses  a  few  were  left  standing,  bnt 
these  wen  rendered  nniohabitable ;  and  the  wells  and  fonn- 
taina  were  either  filled  or  dried  ap.  Many  of  the  inhabitanta, 
as  we  have  said,  perished,  and  <u  the  snrrivors  many  fled  to 
other  towns.  The  movements  of  the  earth  continned  for 
some  time  aftv  the  &tal  night ;  and  the  president  of  the 
refmhlic,  in  lus  address  to  the  departments  ealliog  on  them 
to  assist  the  deatitnte  citixens,  intimated  that  measnres  were 
to  ho  immodistely  taken  lor  the  selection  of  a  bettar  nte  on 
which  to  rsbnUd  the  city.  Buna  mannfMtues  of  mm. 
espedally  of  entlery  and  coarse  cotton  slnf^  were  caniad 
on  in  San  Salvador ;  and  some  sugar  and  indigo  nsed  to  he 
exported.  Sngar-plantations  are  nnmerons  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood, aa  are  also  extensive  orcharda.  Mestizoei,  or 
ladinoes,  as  they  are  called  here,  constituted  the  bnlk  of  the 
popnlation.  Meir  the  city  there  are  some  warm  and  some 
cold  rivnlets,  which  afterwards  nnite,  affordiiu;  tiia  inhabit- 
ants the  advantage  of  haviiig  nstoial  batiia  oT  eveiy  da^ns 
of  temperatnre. 

Stm  Jftffuel,  soma  diatsnce  east  of  the  Itio  Lamps,  popn- 
lation abont  7000,  is  noted  fat  its  fiiirs,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  held  in  November  after  the  indiso  crop. 

Sim  Vmemti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lempa,  contains 
abont  8000  iohidiitants  in  the  town  and  its  anborbsL  In  its 
nei^bonriiood  sn  extensive  plantations  of  indigo,  and  near 
the  village  of  Istepeqne  excellent  tobacco  is  grown,  whidi  ii 
known  nnder  that  name  all  ovw  Central  Ammca. 

Santa  AnnOj  situated  in  Uko  western  part  of  the  state,  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  popalati<m  abont 
9000,  has  in  its  neighbonrhood  extensive  pUntations  of  in^go 
and  sngar ;  in  tha  monntains  near  the  town  an  insirminai, 
which  were  foimeriy  profitably  worked. 

Sonaonate,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  popn- 
lation about  8000,  carries  on  at  present  consideraUe  commerce 
by  means  of  the  port  of  Acajntla,  exporting  sngar  to  Pern 
and  Chili,  and  mm,dK:.,to  California.  The  Indians  inhabit- 
ing the  country  about  the  town  make  very  beantifol  mats, 
which  are  also  exported.  In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Sonao- 
nate is  the  YbIco,  a  ve^  active  volcano. 

Other  towns  of  less  unportance  than  those  above  men- 
tioned an— J^foaeh^a,  Apaitepeqnay  Cojntspoc,  Ifat^^ 
Saeateednca,  &c. 

San  Salvador  ia  a  republic  with  a  l^islative  chamber  of  SS 
deputies,  bnt  the  government  is  really  vested  in  the  president. 
The  history  of  Ssn  Salvador  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  re- 
publics of  Central  America.  [Costa  Rioa,  S.  2 ;  Ooatxmala, 
S.  8 ;  HoHnuaas,  S,  8 ;  Nioaracda,  S.  SlI  On  the  formation 
of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America,  San 
Salvador  Decame  ime  of  the  federal  states,  and  its  capital  was 
made  the  aeat  of  the  federal  government ;  bnt  the  union  was 
speedily  dissolved,  and  San  Salvador,  like  the  other  states, 
became  an  independent  repnblic,  and  like  them  its  prograsa 
has  hitherto  be«i  arrested  by  constant  intermd  discord. 

(Juarroo,  Bittory  9/  Quatamata;  Haefkeas,  Affua  noar 
GmUmtUa;  and  Cmtraal  Awterikat  Baily,  CMtral  Am*- 
rfco,  Ac) 

SANA  is  the  capital  town  of  the  pnmnee  of  Tenun  in 
AmUa,  sitnated  in  16*  6'  N.  lat.,  44*  5'  E.  long.  Sana, 
though  the  chief  town  oT  Yemen,  ia  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent dusf,  the  Imam  of  Sana,  who  exercises  authori^ 
over  a  wide  district  aronnd,  and  is  often  opposed  to  the 
E^ptian  government^  which  has  advanced  its  bontiars  to 
B^t-el-Fakih,  a  town  in  the  Jehamah,  about  midway  between 
Sana  and  the  port  of  Mokha,  on  ihe  Red  Sea.  Bam.  ia 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  table-land,  snrrounded  on 
three  sides  by  higher  mountains.  The  valley  thus  formed  is 
abont  nine  nules  broad,  bnt  extending  onintermptedl^  to  the 
north.  The  country  roand  abont  supplies  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coffee,  which  st  present  ia  transmitted  to  Mokha 
on  camels ;  bnt  the  exactions  of  ths  Egyptian  government 
an  ao  great,  that  it  haa  been  eonaideied  likafy  that  the 
tnffic  may  be  toned  to  Aden,  to  whidi  port  Sana  ia  aa  near 
as  to  Mokha.  Coffse  forma  almoat  tiie  only  export;  the 
impnrti  are  piees-good^  thzud,  and  twist,  fjanian  toUca. 
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d^i,  vVtM,  i^cM,  and  logv.  The  town  ii  willed,  and 
udiflnentlj  ibrtifled.  It »  ^qt  5}  milw  in  etreomference* 
viib  narrow  ctn«ia,bat  with  nanj^ood  bonHn;  those  of 
the  more  opolent  having  wiadows  of  ataised-ftlan.  The 
iiD&m  has  two  handsome  palacea,  both  bnilt  of  hewn-itone 
and  fortified,  in  the  town,  and  there  are  about  twenty 
mosques,  soma  very  handiome,  and  many  baths  and  public 
fountaini.  Acroas  the  principal  street  a  handsome  bridge 
hu  been  thrown,  as  in  rainy  seasons  a  torrent  runs  down  the 
iireet,  bat  occavonalljr  the  town  is  seven  ;ean  without  lain, 
and  is  much  too  dry  io  general  to  be  healthy.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  40,000;  and  of  three  neighbouring 
towns  in  the  same  valley,  Rodah,  Wady-Dhar,  and  Jenf,  the 
population  is  at  least  30,000  more.  In  Sana,  and  jitotebly 
la  the  other  towns,  the  priBcipal  part  of  tbt  artnana  am 
J^wi,  who  pay  a  eapita^o-tax  for  parauBvon  to  rasidfl  in 
the  town :  tb^  live  in  a  quarter  by  thnuelvc^  and  their 
number  is  about  3000.  (Qtop.  Jourual,  vol.  Tui. ;  Jiom^ 
<f  Mr.  J.  C.  OnittMden  to  Sana,  1836.) 

SAND-TUBES.  [FotouMTis.] 

SANDWICH.   rCAKAnA,  A  8.1 

SANOITINARINK  [CRiutsraT,  iS  S.] 

SANICULA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Umbelliftra  and  the  tribe  SantcukoL.  The  calyx  has 
6  leaf-like  teeth ;  the  petals  erect,  obovate,  with  a  long  in- 
flexed  eoanivent  point.  Fruit  sab-globosa,  eovsnd  with 
hooked  spines  ;  no  ridges  ;  vittn  numerous. 

S.  JSuropcea,  the  Wood-Sanich,  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  in  woods  and  thickets.  The  lower  leaves  are  pal- 
mate, 8-A*lobed ;  lobes  bifid,  nneqnally  semta.  Tha  wtile 
flowers  «re  teasile ;  barren  flow«n  slightly  stalked. 

I  SANTA,  F£  one  of  the  riverine  provinoea  of  (he  Aigen- 
tiae  Otmfederation,  South  America,  haa  been  described  under 
PuTa,  La,  (vol.  xviiL  p.  S6).  It  was  fonnerly  the  centre 
of  communication  between  Boenoa  Ayres  and  the  western 
provinoea,  with  Paraguay,  whose  enormons  supply  of  mat^ 
to  those  provinces.  Chili,  and  Pern,  mostly  pass  through 
Santa  ¥6.  But  .the  closure  of  Paraguay  to  external  com- 
merce, the  disturbed  state  of  Sent*  F6,  owing  tp  domestic 
dissensioDs,  and  the  ftequent  encroachments  «  the  Indians 
from  the  Gran  Chaco,  almost  entirely  destroyed  its  trade, 
and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  poverty.  Santa  is  bow- 
over  »o  admirably  aitaated  for  commeroe  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  the  tranquUli^  of  the  coantty  could  be 
ffecured,  the  partial  revival  of  trade,  which  has  taken  place 
ainca  tlw  opening  bf  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Parul,  will 
ba  more  than  muntainad ;  indeed  it  might  be  almost  inde- 
finitely extended  with  a  larger,  more  wealthy,  industrious, 
|ieaeeable,  and  energetic  people.  The  m^or  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  Gunrini  origin,  who  settled  here  after  the 
expulsian  of  the  Jesuits  in  1700.  There  are  also  many 
Indians,  who  reside  in  villages  (of  which  Sanoe,  7  miles  west 
pf  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  is  the  chief),  and  apin  the  cloth  and 
make  the  ponchos  usually  worn  in  the  country ;  they  are 
bowever  generally  wretchedly  poor  and  degreded.  Santa 
1*^,  like  the  other  provinces  of  tbp  Argentine  Confederation, 
owns  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  eentral  government ;  the 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincisl  assembly. 

Benanoj  situated  on  the  high  and  pneipitona  bank  of  the 
Paraiifi,  a  conudvrable  diatanee  belov  Santa  appears 
likely  to  become  the  commereial  ampmnn  of  the  province, 
beiqg  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  oonvenienUy  pfseed  for 
the  steamers  navigating  the  Parana ;  and  much  the  most 
convenient  port  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  western  and 
north-western  provinces.  It  wears  dready  a  &r  more  com- 
mercial appfarance  than  the  capital;  has  a  lai^r  population; 
and  the  iiinabitanta  are  said  to  be  industrious  and  diligent. 
Mr.  M'ClIabe,  whose  visits  ware  made  for  commaceial  pur- 
poses, says,  in  bis  '  Two  Thousand  Miles  Ride  through  the 
Argentine  Provinces^*  that  "next  to  Monte  Video,  Roauio  ii 
the  most  riaing  port  la  this  part  of  South  America*** 

SANTA  Ffi.   [Nsw  Mwico,  S.  S.] 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTEltO.  [Pwra.  La.! 

SAPHIRINE.   [HiNNULoeT,  &  1.1 

SAPONINB.  [CHMniaT.&S.] 

SAPONITE,  a  Minenl  conaiating  of  silica,  inagnesia, 
^amioa,  iron,  and  pptaah.  It  is  found  at  Uxard's  Point, 
Cornwall.  When  first  extracted  it  ma/  be  kneaded  like 
dough.  It  becomea  brittle  pn  drying,  and  u  of  a  white,  yellow, 
blue,  Or  red  colonr. 

SAJ^WAKf  n  province  on  the  nortb'waitMn  ooaat  of  th* 


idand  of  Boneo.  of  wbieh  Sir  Jiamta  Bteeke  ii  fts  B^A, 
or  governor,  wider  the  appointment  of  the  Saltan  of  Bum. 
Theprovinoe  ^  Sarawak  extends  between  I'sadfN.k, 
109*  40' and  111'  40'  E.  loniL  It  i«  watered  iU 
Sarawak  and  its  tributaries.  [Bobheo.]  Theea^tal,S«iiwik. 
formerly  Knchin,  contains  »  popniatim  of  aboat  U^OOOi 

SARCOCOL.   [PxHucxs,  &  S.] 

8ARC0C0LLIN.   [CnmisTaT,  S.  8.1 

SARDINIAN  STATES.  The  dominiouof  thsHmri 
Savoy  constitute  a  monwchy,  the  head  of  which  denrrtb 
title  of  king  from  Uie  island  of  Sardinia.  A  gsnsnlioiu: 
of  them  wul  be  found  nnder  SaaoiHuii  Statss  ;  ai  n 
add  the  more  recent  informatum.  Theae  states  eonnt;  if- 
1,  the  dnehy  of  Savor ;  2,  the  prindpality  of  PtsBatsi,; 
the  dnehy  «  OnHOAj  4,  thoeoimty  «  Minai  ^tkuhsi 
of  Sanosona.  The  oontineiUBl  tarritariea  have  aa  ami 
lB,77fi  sqwe  milea.  The  popnlatien  in  1848  mmM  k 
4,366,978.  The  total  area  <a  the  kdngdon,  iodsdiDi'i 
ialsnd  of  Sardinia,  is  89,075  square  milea  (aboat  vohmm 
of  the  area  France),  and  the  total  popnlatMHi  in  lUi  .sr 
latest  census)  amounted  to  4,91 6,084  (lesa  than  ont«nst^  i 
the  population  of  France  at  the  censua  tt£  1851).  Tbe  a 
tinentu  territories  are  divided  into  lladnunistntiraitinn£ 
ud  39  provinces ;  the  area  and  pt^mUtiMi  ef  wbKk  a 
given  in  the  following  table  .■— 


DlTtokma. 

Frarlnees. 

JLrM  tn 

B^IHJrv  ill WJi 

1  Torino , 

1,U7 

4n^> 

ToriBo    .  . 

PigDMOl  .  . 

&n 

Suss  . 

53S 

8i,Gti 

'Genoa      .  . 

358 

Chianii 

354 

llG.<]u' 

aeeea  . 

1  NoyI       .  . 

2S9 

Cj,uIJ 

LoTwtte 

261 

SavoTia 

oil 

SaTom  . 

Acaui  .  « 

445 

I0I.1« 

Albengs  .  . 

293 

59,«3 

Nhn  . 

1,180 

Nissa  . 

'  Onrglio    .  . 

175 

San  Remo 

365 

64,kl 

CoBi  . 

1,003 

17S,<iJt 

Coni      .  . 

llondovj  .  . 

679 

149,490 

Alhs   .  . 

408 

UijM 

Salntzo   .  . 

623 

'AlesModris  . 

33S 

mm 

Alii  . 

351 

\S6,m 

AlaswjiJ^a  • 

Voghers  .  . 

308 

Vl\fi3i 

Tortona 

257 

Bobbio    ,  . 

369 

3:^u 

'  If ovan .  , 

533 

I78.P63 

LomcHfaia  . 

480 

Noma    •  . 

IWltoaa  .  . 

81S 

Onolt  , 

521 

Tslseda  .  . 

292 

Ittm  . 

563 

Inea  . 

Aoata      .  . 

1,233 

VeroelU 

473 

13l,»>i 

TemeUi  .  . 

Bidh     .  . 

877 

130^1 

OmIo  . 

835 

mjM 

'Chambiry  . 

634 

Chsinbfi;  . 

AluSavoift  . 
Moriana  .  . 

377 
798 

64.21* 

Tarantaaia  . 

706 

Annecy  • 

680 

}07.*U 

Annecy   .  . 

Fuwgny .  . 

786 

10*471 

Ohablals 

358 

4^,9'- 

An  account  of  these  divisinu  and  their  chief  tofu  " 
given  nnder  their  respective  beads. 

Each  province  ia  administered  by  a  govemor  called  utP^ 
dente,  appointed  by  the  king.  Tbe  province  ia  so  aeci^ 
of  communes ;  eacn  commune  haa  a  sindsoo,  or  ^f'^^^ 
is  subordinate  to  the  intendente.  For  jndicisl  ftTjtm  «^ 
province  has  a  court,  called  Tnbansle  di  Piefcttan,  sW 


these  mandamenti.  There  are  &>nr  supreme  oouj^  7^ 
are  also  eourta  of  i^>peal.  Tbe  supreme  eoait«,j^^ 
jurisdiction  over  all  tbe  provinces  on  the  Italian  «•  ^ 
Alp«  «n4  north  of  the  {dgnriaaApenninea.  Tlitini»°^ 
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r  the  High  Court  of  Benoa  extends  to  tU  the  proTineea  of 
be  duchy  of  Gsooa,  with  the  exception  of  San  Kemo.  The 
4igh  Court  of  Nina  haa  jDrisdietion  over  the  prorincea  of 
>«izza,  Oneglia,  and  San  Remo.  The  High  Court  of  Savoj, 
vhieh  nits  at  Chamb^r^  decidea  all  aniti  within  the  limite  of 
he  daehr  of  Saroy.  Each  coort  hai  two  chamben,  ooa  for 
ivil  and  the  otlur  ibr  crimiBal  mattan.  The  jnagM  ara 
rremorable.  There  ia  an  Adniialty  Coort  which  aite  at 
l-eDoa ;  and  tribaoaU  of  eonuaerce  are  eitabltahed  in  all  the 
eading  towns.  The  tribanals  of  comma rca  of  Nice,  Genoa, 
IhisTari,  Savona,  Novi,  and  San  Remo,  Turin,  Chamb^ij, 
^d  Nice  are  called  Coniolati.  The  towns  and  other  com- 
aunea  have  a  cosomtmal  council  composed  of  notables  of  the 
*lac9f  at  the  brad  of  which  ia  the  ayadic.  The  conncil 
nperintends  the  local  and  economical  adminiatratioa  of  the 
■ommnne,  bnt  ita  acts  an  sahjart  to  the  ■actiop  of  the 
Qtendente  of  the  province. 

The  govenunent  «ntU  lately  was  an  abaolote  inonarch;^. 
die  late  king,  Carlo  Alberto,  published  a  conatitaUoa  for  hu 
nbjeeU,  dated  Fabrm;  8, 1848,  iHiich  has  been  nnce  futh- 
ally  acted  ^von.  It  deelam  thie  Catholic  reU^m  te  be  the 
laminamt  religion,  but  giw  peiftet  freedom  of  conscience 

0  disieiiten.  Tm  execvtive  is  vMted  in  the  king,  who  acts 
>y  responaiblo  niniateisi  the  command  of  the  army,  the 
"igbt  to  make  peace  or  war,  to  nak«  upoiatmenta  to  ofSce, 
JO  sanction  laws,  also  rest  in  the  king.  The  legislative  power 
s  exercised  by  the  king  and  two  chambers — a  Senate  and 
ZJhatnber  of  Depaties — which  must  be  conToked  every  year 
3y  the  king  ;  or  if  t^asolved,  die  king  mast  convoke  a  new 
mamber  within  fonr  months.  All  financial  laws  most  first 
>e  intxodaced  into  the  second  chamber.  The  freedom  of  the 
>Feas  and  of  the  person  is  gnannteed.  The  judges  an  irre- 
aovable. 

The  army  is  recruited  yearly  by  means  of  a  conscription. 
Every  conscript,  unless  he  provides  a  anbsUfaita,  is  bound  to 
■erve  eight  years  m  t^  ngolar  army,  after  irbSm  ba  is  en< 
rolled  for  eight  yean  mora  in  the  pnvtneial  hattaWro  of  his 
nespeetive  d^trict.  Ia  time  of  war  the  prorindal  battalions 
ire  called  into  active  service,  and  the  army  becomes  thereby 
^creased  to  about  160,000  men.  The  regular  army  in  1854 
□nmbered  47,624  men  and  7602  horseft.  Theeorpa  of  cua- 
aineera,  in  number  about  4000  (of  whom  886  an  in  tiie 
sland  of  Sardinia,  which  is  free  from  the  conscriptitm),  an 
ihar^ed  with  the  police  of  the  country,  being  scattered  in 
letachments  over  tbe  various  provinces.  In  1860  tbe  army 
was  increased  in  consequence  of  tbe  king  sending  16,0(0 
nen  to  aid  the  French  and  English  against  Russia  in  the 
i^rimea.    In  1867  it  numbered  48,273. 

The  n&val  force  consists  of  4  sailing  and  4  steam  frigates, 

1  corvettes,  3  brigantines,  1  brig,  0  war  steamers,  and  several 
imaller  vessels,  canyingin  all 900 guns, and maaned  1^8860 
nen,  be«des  officers.  Tbe  atatimis  of  the  ronl  navy  ara  at 
^enoa,  Villafranca,  and  in  the  idand  of  BBidinis.  The 
nereantile  navy  numbered  in  1867  8834  abips,  canyiin;  an 
Lggregateof  197.924  tons.  Mad  81j087 men,  Snclndiagei^iBS, 
ailon,  and  workmen. 

The  public  tsTeuoes  of  tbe  state,  as  estimated  in  the  budget 
if  1867,  amounted  to  136^67,321  fr«nca ;  and  tbe  expenses 
o  147,326,866  francs.  The  national  debt  on  the  1st  of 
ranu&ry  1861  amounted  to  680,606,040  francs  (27,224,200^), 
ncloding  the  loan  guaranteed  bv  the  British  government  in 
.856.  The  ravenue  ia  derived  chiefly  from  land-tax,  cnstoms 
ind  excise  duties,  post-office,  public  works,  Acc. 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  of  tiie  continental  st&tea 
s  under  the  4  archbiahops  of  Turin,  Chamb^ry,  Genoa,  and 
Vercelli ;  and  26  bishops  of  Maurienne,  Tarantaise,  Annecy, 
(losta,  Sosa,  Pinerolo,  Aeqid,  All»,  M\j,  Coneo,  Foaaano, 
[vrea,  Mondovi,  Saluzxo,  Alessandria,  Biella,  Casale,  Novara, 
^igevano,  Albenga,  Niiza,  Bobbio,  EWzana,  Savona,  Tortona, 
tnd  Ventamiglia.  The  number  of  parishes  is  3766  ;  that  of 
;olI^iste  churches,  besides  cathednUs,  is  74 ;  end  thai  of 
•lerical  seminaries,  64.  There  is  an  eteleaiasUeal  academy 
or  the  bijiher  theological  studies  at  Supeiga,  near  Turin, 
There  are  in  all  the  continental  states  abont  840  convents  of 
aonka  and  82  convents  of  nuns ;  by  a  law  passed  by  tbe 
mrdinian  Chambers  in  Ma^  1866,  all  nligions  ordera  are 
oppressed,  vrith  the  exception  of  those  employed  in  "  pmch- 
Dg,  teaching,  or  tending  the  sick."  Hie  Vaidenses  are  the 
noKt  nameroDS  Protestant  sect  as  yet  in  the  Sardinian  states. 
Vhey  dwell  chiefly  in  tbe  vsllejrs  of  Pignerol.  Their  clergy 
itady  at  Geneva  or  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  They  have 
■butdies  in  Genoa  and  Turin. 

Public  instnution  ii  affinded  liy  the  ngral  and  eoDiauial 


colleges.  In  every  province  there  are  one  or  more  royal  col- 
leges, in  wliich  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  are  taught ; 
and  in  some  of  them  there  are  chain  of  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity.  In  mast  towns  then  is  a  communal  college,  be^ides 
grammar  adiools.  Female  edncalion  isaffDrdedalmoat  osdn- 
avdy  in  oonventa  of  nans,  of  which  then  an  forty-two  thns 
engaged.  Scientific  InstrnetioA  is  given  in  the  two  nnivn^ 
nties  of  Twin  and  Genoa,  in  which  cities  then  are  academies 
at  sciences  and  of  the  fine  arts.  [Qbhoa  j  Torino.]  Thwe 
are  a  veteriuaiy  school  at  La  Veaeria  near  Toiin,  a  school  <k 
mineralogy  at  the  miaas  of  Monti«t  in  Tarantaaia,  and  s 
naval  adiool  at  Qeaoa.  Moat  eonuannes  have  adiotdi  fn 
boys. 

The  continental  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  have  several 
fine  cartisge-roads  across  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  which 
intersect  their  territory.  The  most  remarkable  are 1,  the 
great  read  of  Mont  Cents,  leading  from  Chamb^iv  to  Turin, 
constmeted  by  Napoleon ;  2,  that  of  the  Simplon,  leading 
into  Switserland,  Ukewive  constructed  nadcc  Napoleon ;  3, 
the  road  from  Genoa  to  Banana  and  Lncea  along  the  Eiistem 
Riviera ;  4,  the  road  from  Genoa  to  Novi  by  Semvalle  ;  6, 
the  road  Delia  Cornice,  from  Genoa  to  Niisa,  along  the 
Western  Riviera,  begun  under  N^Mleon,  and  fished  under 
king  Charles  Felix.  There  is  a  well-regulated  and  cheap 
post-office  system  throughout  the  Sardinian  dominions,  as  well 
as  diligences  for  travellers  on  all  the  high  roads  ;  and  poblie 
conveyances,  called  'velociferi,' on  the  provincial  or  crossroads. 
Under  the  late  king,  Carlo  Alberto,  railroads  were  begun  to 
be  constmeted  in  ue  continental  states.  Lines  now  extend 
from  Turin  to  Genoa  through  Alessandria ;  from  Turin  to 
Cuneo,  to  Pignercdo,  and  to  Suaa  ;  from  Alessandria  a  line 
runs  up  to  Novata,  Along  these  roads  electro- teiegrspbic 
wires  are  laid  down  ;  and  the  city  of  Turin  has  electric  com- 
munication throiuh  Chamk^iy  with  Paris,  and  by  the  Gulf 
of  Bpezaa  with  the  island  tit  Sudioia,  frtim  the  sonUt-wes- 
tem  point  of  wliich  it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  eleetro- 
telf^pltte  eaUea  to  Bona  ia  French  Africa.  A  railway  is 
projected  frnn  Aaaeey  to  Chamb^,  thence  to  Montmeuaa 
on  the  la^re,  op  the  left  bank  of  tiiat  river  to  the  eonflnencs 
of  the  Arc,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Are  to  Modane.  Tliia 
line  in  all  probability  will  be  extended  from  Annecy  to 
Geneva,  from  Montmelian  to  Grenoble,  so  as  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  French  rulway  ^tem ;  and  Uie  project  of 
cutting  a  tunoel  through  the  Alps  under  Mont  Cenis,  ao  as 
to  unite  the  Savo^  twlroad  at  Modane  with  an  extension  of 
the  Toria-Snsa  line  to  Orande-Croix,  has  been  long  enter- 
tained with  great  favour  by  the  people  and  government  of 
the  Sardinian  Slates. 

The  plains  of  Piedmont  are  well  supplied  with  canals, 
chiefly  for  the  pnrpoas  of  irrigation,  the  principal  of  which 
are  in  the  provinces  of  Alessuidria,  Veovelli,  Biells,  Casale, 
Ivresj  Alba,  and  Tana.  Tha  river  ^atom  of  FieiUMBit  b 
desenbed  nnder  Fo. 

The  staple  products  of  the  continental  Sardinian  territoriea 
fbrn^ortation  are — ullc,  rice,  hemp,  wine,  and  oil.  Most  of 
the  wine  is  consumed  in  tbe  country.  The  principnl  manu- 
factiirea  consist  of  paper,  silka,  woollens,  linen,  glass,  and 
cotton-yam.  The  importation  of  colonial  articles  and  fureign 
mann^tures  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  port  of  Genoa. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Switzerkud  and  Ger- 
many by  the  Lago  Haggicne,  aad  tilt  Beiaardin  road  leading 
to  the  Orisons. 

The  Sardinian  States  have  Switierland  oa  the  north, 
France  on  tbe  west,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Austrian 
Italy,  Panna,  and  Tuscany  on  the  east.  They  comprise  the 
countries  between  the  Var  and  thb  Magra,  the  Rhone  uid 
the  Tidna  The  Sardiniaa  portion  of  the  Lunigiana  liaa  east 
of  the  Hagra.   The  surface  is  covered  on  tkm  weet  aod  north 

S'  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the  Apanaines,  ud  between 
ese  two  great  monntain  systems  iM  tbs  moot  exteMve 
and  vmlvable  portion  of  the  coontry,  compriaing  Uu  slopes, 
vdleys,  and  plains  that  form  the  basin  of  tlie  Po  to  the 
junction  of  the  Tieino.  The  £ace  of  the  country  is  daehbed 
in  the  articles  Alts,  APKNniHKa,  Gsifoa,  PiaoMOvr,  8avot, 
and  under  the  names  of  tlie  several  adjniatetcatm  dmrnou 
or  provinces. 
SARGASSITM.  [Fooaci^,  A  £.] 
8ASIN,  [Antslops.] 

SATURNIA,  a  genus  of  Insects  bcle^ag  to  the  ordff 
Lepidmatera  and  the  fomily  Somlfcidt.   TW  aateniiM  ■» 
fringed  in  tiie  male ;  the  hnd  ii  wmaB ;  Ac  wia^  an 
bnad  and  entira ;  thepalj^  and  tnokaas  wanting 
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■onHt  of  the  Britiih  ipeeiei  of  MoU».  It  is  about  3  inches 
wide.  Tb«  colour  is  sntjrish-brown,  fiuollj  tinged  with 
inuple ;  the  hinder  margm  of  all  the  wings  hu  a  band  of  w^e 
Drown  and  purple,  the  hinder  band  being  much  waved.  The 
centre  of  each  wing  haa  a  laqe  spot  or  ocellos,  wluch  is 
^aeed  on  a  light  groond ;  it  consists  of  a  black  pupil,  with  a 
jellow  or  enj  ins,  and  partlj  surrounded  by  a  li^t  bine 
crescent  The  larra  is  of  a  green  colour,  haviDg  a  black 
band  on  each  segment  adorned  with  pink  tubercles,  bearing 
a  whorl  of  six  lUirs  diverging  like  a  star.  It  constracta  a 
carious  cocoon,  the  extremity  not  being  close,  but  terminated 
by  a  umverging  circle  of  very  stiff  hairs,  which  enables  the 
insect  to  make  its  escape  from  within,  but  completely  pre- 
vents all  ingress. 

To  the  genu  Satmvia  waam  of  the  largest  of  the  Zepi- 
AtfUitra  belong  iS*.  A&ia»t  the  Oiant  Atlas  Moth,  has  winei 
measuring  7  or  8  inehea  across.  This  species  also,  with 
8.  Ceermia  and  S.  Luna,  have  thnr  wings  produced  into  a 
tail.  The  cocoons  of  S.  C^mthia  and  S.  ifyiitta  are  used  in 
India  for  the  production  of  silk.  Latreille  states  that  these 
are  the  wild  species  of  silk-worm  of  China.  S.  Cffntthia  is 
the  Airindi  Silk-worm  of  India.  (Roxbatgh, '  Linn.  Trans.,' 
vol.  vii.)  &  Promethea,  a  North  American  species,  forms 
its  cocoon  within  the  leaf  of  a  sassafras-tree,  having  previously 
fastened  the  atalk  of  the  leaf  to  the  stem  by  a  strong  silken 
web,  whereby  it  is  prevented  from  ialling  with  the  other 
knaa.  (Westwood.) 

SAURIAMS.  The  following  is  a  miopni  of  the  fomilies 
of  the  jSiMiria,  adopted  by  Dr.  J.  £.  Oimv  in  hii'CatalMue 
of  the  Spedinena  «  Idwda  in  the  British  Museum.*  The 
genan  and  apedaa  of  the  Laeertinida  are  g^ven,  Ab  other 
large  families  are  deecribed  under  their  proper  names  — 

Order  I.  Lizakds.  Saura, 

.  Month  not  dilatable,  jawa  toothed,  the  lower  jaw-bones 
being  united  by  a  bony  suture  in  front  Eye  generally  with 
distinct  eyelids  ;  drum  of  the  ear  generally  distinct  Limbs 
four,  distinct,  rarely  in  such  a  mdimentary  state  as  to  be 
hidden  auder  the  akin.  Toes  clawed.  Body  elongate,  rounded, 
covered  with  imbricated  or  granular  scales ;  ribs  distinct, 
mobile,  and  with  a  distinct  sternum.  Tail  elongate,  taper- 
ing, rarelv  prehensile,  generally  covered  with  whorls  of 
scales.  £gg  with  hard  sUn.  The  young  not  undergoing  any 
mctamorphoaia. 

Sub-Order  I.  Lcptoglottce. 

Tcmgne  flat,  elongate,  and  bifid. 

Tribe  I.  C^fdotaura. 

Scales  of  the  bell^  square,  in  cross  bands,  of  the  back  and 
tail  rhombic  and  imbricate,  or  circular  and  subgrauular. 
Tongue  elongate,  flattened,  free,  nicked,  or  with  two  elon- 
gate cylindrical  homy  tips.  Eyes  diurnal,  with  two  valvular 
lids.   Feet  for  walking ;  toes  unequal,  compressed. 

a.  Head  with  mall  many-sided  shieldi.  Tongue  sheathed 
at  the  base. 

1.  Jfo«tlerHfti>^Head-8bieldsfiattidi,acalea  small.  Inhabit 

the  Old  World  and  Australia.  [Monitors.] 

%  HalodmmidcB. — Head-shieldsandsc^esof bodyconvex, 
tubercular.  Teeth  with  a  groove  behind.  Inhabit  the  Kaw 
World. 

d.  Head  with  laige  regular  ahieldi.  Tongue  moatly  firae 
atthebaae. 

*  Sidaa  flattiih,  coverad  with  null  oftui  granolar 
Bcalea. 

3.  3'0<(2K—8apra-«rbital  plate  homy.  Teeth  solid,  rooted. 
Scales  small,  granular,  often  with  We  plates.  Inhabit  the 
New  World.   [TaiDJi,  &  2.] 

4.  ZaoerfHiM«. — Head  pyramidieal,  covered  vrith  regular 
many-sided  shields ;  supraorbital  plate  rigid.  Throat  scaly, 
often  vritb  a  cross  fold  in  front,  and  a  collar  of  larger  scales 
behind.  Tongue  elongate,  fla^  free  at  the  base,  exsertile, 
long-Mud.  Teeth  hollow,  rooted.  Scales  granular  or 
riunnbie,  keeled.  Sides  flat,  covered  with  small  gtanular 
scales.  The  spectes  inhabit  the  Old  or  Eaatem  world  and 
Aostralaria. 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera. 

L  Kostril  erect,  in  the  lower  hinder  angle  of  the  nasal  shield, 
just  above  the  labial  shield,  with  one  w  two  ahields 
twhind  it   Eyelid  distinet 


A*  Toei  nmple,e(»n^ened,  not  keeled  Bor  fiiaiid.  CoHii 
distinct 

a.8Galaagruiilaror54ided,aIonote.  Foibriarnnil^ 
nngle.  Collar  ustinet 

Zoatoca.—Jjsvivt  eyelid  scaly,  opaque. 

Z.  tivipara,  the  S<»ly  Ldiard,  Common  Liiard,  tad  Nimblt 
lizard.  It  is  the  Zaeerta  vinpara  of  JacqntB;  Laemt 
agilitt  Pennant ;  Zootoea  vmndis,  Gray.  It  hu  tlie  nsfail 
sbielda  8-rowed,  the  temple  covered  with  inavf^«ded  dudd^ 
with  a  large  central  ahidd;  its  colour  4divii;bsi^viikt  ' 
white-edged  blackish  streak  on  each  side,  and  a  centnl  bhd 
streak ;  ^Uy  orange  (in  summer),  black-spotted. 

This  little  lizard  ia  a  common  inhabitant  of  heithui 
banks  in  most  of  the  districts  of  England,  exteudinf  emtt 
Scotland.  It  is  also  one  of  tiie  few  r^tiles  found  io  Irdud. 
Its  range  ia  very  limited  on  the  Cbntinent,  and  ia  aot  food 
in  Italy  or  France.  Its  movements  are  grscefnl  sad 
it  comes  out  of  its  biding  place  during  the  warm  parte  of  tb 
dM[,  from  the  earlj  sparing  till  antnmn.  It  Uvea  upon  imti, 
which  it  teiies  with  its  mouth.  In  this  spectea  dieetpn 
retained  in  the  ovidoct  until  the  young  are  ready  to  It 
hatched,  and  they  are  thus  produced  alive.  The  yooif  visi  | 
brought  forth  are  fally-formed,  and  capi^>le  of  nnniogitiHi 
and  taking  their  own  food.  The  usual  loigth  of  tlui  lind 
when  full  grown  is  from  6^  to  64  inches 

■Z.  muraltM,  the  Tiliquesta,  u  a  native  of  the  sodb  i 
Europe. 

Z.  oxyeaihtda,  the  Long-HeadedLizud,iaa8pecieibnxijlil 
by  Mr.  Webb  from  either  Spain  or  Madeira. 

Z.  Teaaiea,  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  Mores,  COTfit,ul ; 
Sicily. 

Z.  taniouaa,  the  Stripwl  Liaard,  a  Bative  tA  Soath  Afiia  ; 
Z.  DerbUma,  a  native  of  Aoatzalia.  | 
Z  GalloU,  Madeira.  | 

h.  Scales  grannlar  or  ftidded,  elongate.    Po^or  i 
shields  %  small,  one  above  the  other.   Collar  diitineL  | 

Laeerta. — Lower  eyelid  opu)ne.  Chin-fold  distioct.  &  j 
dominal  shields  narrowed  behind.  | 

L.  affili*,  the  Sand-Lizard.  It  is  the  L.  ^rpim  of  MilK- 
Edwards  and  others.  The  upper  hiuder  naaal  amatl,  ntk  | 
in  front  of  the  larger  lower  one ;  scales  of  the  temple  muU. 
unequal,  irr^larly  many-aided,  often  with  a  larger  centnl 
one ;  throat  fold  indistinct,  brown,  spotted  or  eyed  vila  < 
black  ;sideaBraen,brown-ered,  beneath  white.  Thiiqeca 
ia  a  native  of  Oreat  Britun,  and  ia  especially  abiuditi  ii , 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  Its  general  absit ; 
is  on  sandy  heaths,  where,  from  the  nmidify  of  iti  nun-  j 
meats,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  some  form  of  snske.  Oi , 
account  of  the  rapid  locomotion  it  ia  not  often  caagkL  It ' 
does  not  bear  confinement,  but  pines  away  and  dies. 
caught  it  often  bites,  but  no  ill-consequences  are  the  ro^it 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  to  the  numrar  of  18  or  U  in 
lows  in  the  aand,  which  she  excavates  for  the  paqxe^' 
They  are  subsequently  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Tii 
eggs  appear  to  he  laid  a  considerable  time  before  they  m , 
hatched.  In  this  respect  this  species  differ*  very  mndi  fna , 
the  common  lizard,  which  always  brings  forth  bet  ywig ' 
alive.  This  lizard  ia  larger  than  UuJSiMtoeaeiv^para,  SI  tbcK 
of  average  aiia  nwaanra  about  7  inehea  in  length.  i 

L.  vindis,  the  Oreen  Liard,  haa  the  icalea  of  the  Uaifi 
inequilateral,  many-sided,  wiUt  a  central  larger  one  :  bin 
grauBlar,  oblong,  vrith  shelving  sidea;  throat-feld  diitin^ 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  abo« 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  much  more  readily  caught  tltf 
the  last  species,  and  never  attempta  to  Inte.  It  ^)'^ 
readily  tamed  and  taught  to  come  to  the  hand  for  ^ 
It  will  lie  coiled  in  the  two  hands,  and  never  attempt  u 
escape. 

L,  oeellata  and  L.  Imvit,  both  nativea  of  the  aoatkfi 
Europe,  are  the  only  other  i^acaea  of  the  typical  ffV 
Lochia, 

Thaia.—lMwei  eyelid  transparent  The  only  spMi* » 
T.  perspidiiattif  a  native  of  Algiers. 

Ttira. — Lower  eyelid  opaque.  Chin-fold  diatioet  AW*; 
minal  Iblda  and  ahields  square.  T,  punctata,  a  nttin « : 
Madeira,  is  the  imly  apeciea.  ,  , 

Hucrcu. — Lower  ^lid  opaque,  dun-fold  iodistnct 
Abdominal  shield  narrow  behind.  Preanal  shields  one  w<< 
the  other. 

a;  Latandiij  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Jf.  tembtta,  is  a  native  of  South-AiricL  ■ 
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N.  txigua  uid  S.  dutt^deot  tlw  SouU  Liard  and  Steel- 
Black  Idiardj  are  haUtc*  of  tiie  Ctncuni. 

A  Seilee  xiiomlne.  keeled.  FMteiior  nial  ihiddi 
mull,  one  above  the  ether. 

irotaph6lia.—CollBX  and  tbn»t-foM  dittinot. 
Ji.  Fildngeri  is  a  native  of  Sardinia. 
ilT.  CbpnwM  is  a  native  of  Soath  Africa, 
jr.  Jforutictu  inhabits  the  Morea. 
y.  nigropunetata,  a  native  of  th*  island  of  Corfa. 
TnpuioKmruM.—Co\lu  and  thraat>fold  indistinct.  T. 
mmiana,  a  native  of  Java,  is  the  only  species. 

Seska  ifaomMo,  keeled.   Posterior  nasal  ahieldi  single. 
Collar  indistinet. 

MffircL — Ventral  shields  roundish,  thin. 
A.  barbarieOj  the  ZermoQineah,  is  a  native  of  Algiers. 
A.  CSipenhi  and  it.  i>wnmfu  are  natives  of  the  South  of 
Afiiea. 

B.  Tom  keeled  beneath,  and  eometimee  fringed  on  the 
ddes.  Scales  keded.  Poeterior  natal  unglfc 

Aemthodaehfitu.—To^  fringed  on  the  sidea. 

A,  vdax.   A  native  of  North  Africa. 

A.  BtUii,   FooDd  in  Algiers. 

A.  Capenni.   South  Africa. 

AtSavignii.  Altera. 

A,  lineato-maailalui.  Hatocoo. 

A.  BMiianu*.   North  Africa. 

A.  inomatvM.  Tripoli. 

Piammodromm.—^om  not  fringed  on  the  udes.  Collar 
indistinct 

P.  SitpaniaUf  the  Oarriqnes,  is  a  native  of  Spun. 
F,  ciiwrMM  inhabits  the  South  of  France. 

II.  Nostril  horiiontal  on  the  ridge,  between  three  iwcdlen 
lealea,  one  between  the  noetril  and  labial.  Toee  keeled 
beneath  oc  binged  on  the  side. 

a.  Ejelid  distinct. 

Scrapt€ira,—Ton  depressed,  fringed  on  the  edge,  not 
keeled  oeneatb.  Collar  indistinct.  3.  fframima,  a  native 
ftf  Nnbia,  is  the  only  species. 

ErtmioM. — Toes  compressed,  keeled  beneath,  not  toothed 
on  the  edge.  Collar  distinct.  Preanal  shields  smaU,  in 
teveral  aeries,  in  central  series  one  bdiind  the  oth«r, 

E.  armita.   The  Atguta  is  a  native  of  Tartaty. 

E.  9dcx.   The  Crimea. 

B.  Knoxii.   South  Africa. 

E.  CMma;  E.  Bwrdu/Ui;  E.4oraalui  S.2famajue»' 
ru;  JS.  Ai9>iiiru^arBalaodeaeribedlqrDr.&nilk  as  natives 
>f  Sonth  Africa. 

£.  CMttvlata.   North  A  frioa. 

E.  tineiHMBaUt,   Sooth  Africa. 

E.  pulchdia.   Sottth  Africa. 

Maaiina, — Toes  eomprevsed,  keeled  beneath,  not  toothed 
•n  the  ed^.  Collar  distinct  Preanal  shield  ungle,  aemi- 
irenlar,  vith  1  or  two  arched  aeries  of  imaller  ones  xoand 

t 

JA.  PardaliM,   North  Africa. 
M.  rubro-punetata,   North  Africa. 
Co^rtta.— Toei  rather  compressed,  keeled  boMBth,  not 
ringed  on  the  sides.   Collar  none. 

C.  MeteSmafUtii,  a  native  of  India,  is  the  only  species. 

&.  £jelid  rodimentary.  Ejre  cironlar,  exposed. 
OphiopB. 

O.  degam  ii  found  on  the  shorn  of  the  Meffitmnnean. 
O,  maendoB^^m  in  a  native  of  Asia  Minor. 

**  Sides  with  a  distinct  longitudinal  fold,  covered  with 
small  granalat  scales. 

5.  Zonaridaj—Vim  distinct    Limha  diatinct,  or  rarely 

lite  hidden. 

6.  CKaleida.-^'EiBxn  hidden  under  the  skin.  Limbs  very 
lort ;  femoral  pores  none.  lateral  fold  indistinct  [Ckal- 
nxs.] 

Sides  rounded,  covered  with  scales  like  those  on 
the  back. 

7.  ^ftoA'ttivi— Scales  of  the  back  and  sides  thin,  im- 
ffdded,  smooth,  in  alternating  croes  series ;  of  the  tail  elnt- 
lie,  smooth,  in  longitndinal  aeries.  £ari  distinct  Fonoral 
»rea  diatinet 


.6.  (^uvM^wJor.— Scales  of  Uie  back  imbricate,  6-Bided, 
lanceolate,  keeled,  narrow,  in  cross  series ;  of  the  tail  in 
rings,  alternating  with  each  other.  Ears  hidden.  Femoral 
pores  distinct. 

9.  Csmifaurid(S.-~Seales  of  the  back,  ride^  and  upper 
part  of  the  tail  keeled,  in  lonptn^nal  aeries.   Limhs  4:  zest 

for  walking. 

^  10.  ChavugtauridcB. — Scales  imbricate,  all  elonj;;ate,  ihoo^ 
l»c,  keeled  in  longitudinal  series,  the  keels  forming  loa^tn- 
diud  ridges.  Limbs  simple,  undivided.  Temple  scaly. 

Tribe  II.  Qeutoaavra, 

Scales  of  the  belly  and  (almost  always)  of  the  back  and 
sides  qoincnncial,  rounded,  imbricate.  Sdes  rounded. 
Tongue  narrow,  short,  flat,  and  slighUy  nicked.  Head  with 
regular  shields. 

a.  Eyes  distinct,  minted,  eyelid  rudimentary.  Head 
conicaL 

11.  Oymnof^tMalmida. — Head-ahiclds  normal.-  Nostrils 
lateral,  in  a  nasal  shield.   Limbs  4  or  2.   Body  fosiform. 

12.  FygopuJa. — Head-shields  normal.  Nostrils  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the  first  labial.  Pupil  round  or  oblong.  Ab- 
dominal sbielda  6-8ided,  in  2  or  3  series.  Tail  with  a 
central  aeries  of  larger  shields.  limbs  9,  posteim.  Austik- 
lana. 

13.  ApratiadeB. —  Head-shielda  socmaL  Nostrils  in  a 
antnre  between  the  naaal  and  first  lalual  {sometimes  united  1). 
Limbs  none.  Ventral  and  dorsal  scalss  nearly  Mmilar. 
Australasia. 

14.  iMMlindeB.  —  Head-shields  sninmbiicate,  scale-like. 
Cheeke  scsly.  Nostrils  in  n  small  aingle  nasal  on  ridge  <rf 

the  face. 


I.  Eyes  distinct,  eyelids  distinct,  connivent. 
conical. 


Head 


15.  Seineida. — Rostnl  shield  moderate,  ttiangnlar.  Nos- 
trils in  a  plate  between  the  Irantal  and  idial  shields. 

[SciMCOIDUNS.] 

16.  Ophiomoridot. — Rostral  moderate,  triangular.  Nos- 
trils in  a  notch  on  edge  of  nasal  and  the  snpranaaal  shields. 

17.  Septidai. — Bostral  rather  larg^  sqnare.   Noettils  in  a 
notch  in  the  hinder  edge  of  the  rostnd. 

16.  JoenfkHfo.— Rostrsl  large,  cnp-like.  Nostrils  in  the 
rostral,  with  a  narrow  slit  to  its  Under  edge. 

«.  Eyes  hidden  under  the  skin, 

19.  Tj^^inidm. — Head  conicaL  Rostral  shield  cni^like. 
Nostrils  m  the  rostral  shield,  with  a  slit  to  its  hinder  edge. 

SO.  Typhiopnda.--HtaA  short,  depresasd.  Rostral  ahidd 
elongated,  extended  up  the  forehead.  Nostrils  in  an  elm- 
gated  nasal  ahield.  [Ttphlovs.] 

Sub-Order  II.  Paehy^oua. 

Tongue  thick,  coovex,  attaehed  to  thsgollst  at  the  base. 

Tribe  III.  KyctUawra. 

Scales  of  the  belly  small,  rhombic,  imbricated ;  of  the 
back  and  sides  granular.  Tongue  thick,  short,  convex,  end 
sligbUy  nicked.  Eyes  noctomal ;  eyeUds  circular,  not  con- 
nivent, pupil  linear,  erect.  Feet  ftv  walking;  toes  soheqnal, 
scaly  bnieatfa,  and  generally  dilated. 

ai.  (j^abCMfie.— The  Old  and  New  World.  [Oboko.} 

Tribe  IV.  StrobOommra. 

Scalesof  the  belly  tmall,  ihombtc^  imhricat*;  of  the  hick 
and  sides  imbricate.  Tongue  thick,  shor^  convex,  end 
slightly  nicked.  Eyes  diomal,  with  valvnlar  ^elids ;  papil 
round.   Feet  for  w^dkiIU[ ;  toee  unequal^  compresssd. 

22.  Igwnidae. — Teeth  <ai  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw-bone. 
New  World.  [looAMa.] 

S3.  jjjKimuto.— Teeth  on  the  edge  of  the  jaw-bones.  Old 
Worid  snd  Aastalasia.  [DaaooKiNa,  &  S.] 

Tribe  V.  Daidrotaiwu, 

Scales  of  the  belly,  sides,  and  back,  granular.  Tongue 
elongate,  subcylindricalj  worm-like,  very  exsertile.  Eyea 
globular,  very  mobile  with  a  small,  centnl,  round  opening. 
Toes  equal,  united  into  two  opposing  groups. 

84.  CAamelMRiijiK— Teeth  on  Ae  edge  of  tlw  jaw-bona. 
OU  Worid.  [OHAinLiom.] 

SAUSBUREA,  a  genns  of  Composite  PlanU  belonging  to 
the  snlMudsr  Qnarae^ajm.  The  florets  ur<airh«raia4 
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phrodite  aod  tabular ;  the  anthers  with  ciliated  utsB  at  the 
Due ;  the  invotaere  is  imbricated  and  tmanned,  the  recep- 
tacle scaly ;  the  pappus  in  S  rowi,  the  oatn  one  consisting 
of  bhort  rough  biisues,  the  inner  one  feathery. 

S.  a^na  has  a  stem  from  3  to  18  inches  high,  erect, 
cIdwdj,  and  simple,  terminating  in  a  small  corymb  of  heads 
with  pinkuth  florets  and  purple  anthers;  the  leaves  are 
neariy  glahroas  abovb,  cottony  beneath^  the  lower  ones  ovate- 
luDceolhte,  the  upper  ones  Besaile-laneeoUtej  all  distantly 
toothed,  the  heads  in  a  dense  corymb,  the  iimlvcn  snb- 
cylindnc^  with  depressed  hairy  scala.  Thia  is  the  only 
British  species.   It  is  foand  in  alpine  utoations. 

(EibiDRton,  Ifanuat  of  Britith  jBWwy.) 

SAXIFRAGE.  [SAXintAOi..] 

SAXIFRAGE,  GOLDEN.   [CgnrBOKKiiiDU,  S.  1.] 

SCARLATINA  RHEUMATICA.  [Physm,  Pucno  or, 
under  Dengue,  S.  2.1 

SCHADOW,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  an  eminent  Gei- 
man  scalptor,  vas  bom  at  Berlin  in  1764.  Passionately 
found  of  art  when  a  boy,  he  was  yet  unable^  owing  to  ihe 
poverty  of  his  father,  to  obtain  any  instruction  until  a  sculp- 
tor kindly  offered  to  teach  him  to  draw.  He  soon  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  art,  and  eventually  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  his  tkaeher*!  tvofession.  But  having  fomed  an 
Attadunent  to  a  yonbg  Iw,  he  fled  with  her  in  his  tweaty" 
first  year  to  Vienna,  and  thwe  married  her.  The  event 
proven  the  commenoemeut  of  his  good  fortune ;  for  his 
utber-in-law  not  only  forgave  the  ^onng  couple,  but  fui^ 
nished  funds  wherewith  Suiadow  might  proceed  to  Italy  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  remained  at  Rome  from  1765  to 
1768,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  antique.  He  then 
retarned  to  Berlin  and  soon  found  ample  palitmage.  The 
first  important  work  executed  by  him  after  his  retam  was 
the  monument  to  Count  Von  der  Mark,  natural  son  of 
Frederick  WilUaiu  11.,  erected  in  1790  in  Uie  church  of  St. 
Dorothy  at  Berlin.  Among  other  great  works  with  which 
his  chisel  hai  adorned  Gfrmanyare  tiie  colossal  statue  of 
General  Ziethen  in  huscar's  uniform ;  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  Ihe  Great  at  Stettin  ;  a  life-size  marble  group 
of  Queen  Lviie  of  Praisu,  and  her  siator  the  Doehen  of 
Combeiliiid ;  a  statu  of  l>nk«  Lbopold  of  Detiaa  fiw  the 
Lnstnrtan  at  Berlin  i  an  •qneBtiia&  statue  of  Field-Marshal 
Blucoer  at  Rostock ;  the  monumental  statue  of  Tauenstein 
at  Breslau ;  that  of  Luther  ftt  Wittenberg ;  the  quadriga  on 
the  Brandenburg  Gate ;  aftd  the  sculpture  on  the  Mint  at 
Berlin :  he  also  executed  a  coitsiderable  number  of  portrait 
butts  of  his  more  eminent  countrymen. 

For  inany  yean  before  his  death  Schadow  Was  regarded  as 
the  patriarch  of  the  modem  school  of  sculpture  in  tiermany : 
BB  an  evideuce  of  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held,  it 
deeervM  to  be  mentioned,  that  whilst  the  old  man  still  lived, 
the  street  in  which  he  dwelt  in  Berlin  Was  called  by  his 
name.  Schadow  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  his  countrymen 
to  break  through  the  classic  conventionalisms  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and,  without  dewMiBg  the  sober  digm^  of 
sculpturesque  style,  to  add  a  more  formble  untression  of  cha* 
racter,  and  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  actual  model  in  atti- 
tude as  well  as  in  drapeiy.  Hie  great  exeelloice  lay  in 
pottrait,  and  he  had  ample  oppwtunities  of  potting  forth  his 
powers.  Appointed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  at  Berlin  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the  18Lb  cm- 
tury,  he  from  1822  to  his  death  held  the  office  of  director  of 
that  iostitotion,  and  among  those  who  were  successively  his 
pupils  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  sculptors  of  Ger- 
many, including  fiaucfa,  Danneeker,  Tieck,  Zauuer,  &c.,  in 
most  of  whose  works  evident  signs  of  his  influence  may  tw 
traced.   Be  died  at  Berlin  January  26, 1850. 

Schadow  has  enriched  the  literature  of  ait  with  the  follow- 
ing works :  I  Wittenberg's  Denkmiiler  der  Bildoerei,  Bankunst, 
nnd  MalerM,mithiitonschennndartifltisdiien£rliiuteningen ' 
('  Monuments  of  Statuary,  Ardiitecturh  and  Painting,  with 
historical  and  artistic  Ulustralions '),  Wittenbog,  4to,  \SS& ; 
'Polvklet,  oder  von  den  Massen  des  Menscheu  nach  dem 
Qescttlechte  nnd  Alter,  mit  Angabe  der  wirklichen  Natur- 
grtSsse  nach  dem  Rheinlandischen  Zollfadeu,  und  Abhand- 
lUDg  von  dem  Unterscfaeide  der  GesichUziige  und  Kopf  bildnng 
der  Vcflker  des  Erdbodeos'  Q^Pulyklet,  or  tiie  Groups  of 
Mankind,  according  to  their  Races  and  Periods,  with  an 
Appendix  on  their  natural  Size  according  to  the  Bhenish 
Siaiidard,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Distinction  of  Features  and 
Fortns  of  the  Head  among  the  Peoples  of  the  Earth '), 
Berlin,  4to,  1634;  and  '  NaUonalphysiogDomien,  od«r  Beo- 
hacbtuogen  Qber  den  Untencbied  do:  GesiGhtszUga  und  die 


liassere  Qestaltung  des  Mensehliehen  KopTes  b  Mmm: 
bildlich  dargestellt '  ('  National  Phynognomy,  w  OUro 
tions  upon  the  Distinction  of  the  Feature*  and  of  texs. 
form  of  Human  Heada,  iBprsMited  in  Ty^cal  OsUia « 
Berlin,  4to,  163C. 

SCHELLING,  FRIEDRICIt  WILHELM  JOSEPH.C 
of  that  famous  series  of  modem  German  ptulo-ojikc^  •' 
which  Kant,  Jacobi,  Herbert,  Fiehte,  and  Hegtl  ut  >t 
other  chiefs,  was  horn  at  Leonberg  in  WOrtetnbHg,  la  \T:. 
He  studied  first  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had  Hegtl  fcL 
collie-fellow,  and  when  the  two  future  rivals  io  ^ti&w.v. 
formed  an  intimate  frieudshtp.  Schelling,  thoagh  nurj 
the  younger  man,  was  somewhat  the  older  riuiMopka.b 
Heeel  was  first  iDdoctrioated  by  him  in  phiiosopbf.  F-£ 
Tubingen,  Schelling  went  to  Leipzig  and  Jena— hu  tse 
tion  to  Jena  being  Fichte*s  philosophical  lecttuH.  St 
started  in  his  philosophical  career  as  an  anient  sdisirKQ 
disciple  of  Ficbte;  and  it  Was  not  till  1798-«liaa 
Fiehte 's  removal  from  Jena,  Schelling  succeeded  hioiL> 
Philosophy  chair  of  that  university — that  Schelli^  hna 
aware  of  his  own  differences  from  Fichte's  B]nten.  Hi  ^ 
already  been  a  contributor  to  Ficbte'a  Jena  Josmi;  i. 
now,  in  preparing  his  own  course  of  lectures,  he  skbc- 
enlarged  his  speculations.  In  1799  he  pallid  'Li: 
Entwnrf  eines  Syatema  dn  Natnrphilosophie,  no  B^: 
seiner  Vorlesungen ; '  hut  it  was  orally  by  nteasi  ^ 
lectures  themselves  that  he  first  efiectively  dicKiniiuUil : 
new  philosophical  ideas.  Hegel,  who  had  io  the  iscai 
been  living  at  Frankfnrt-on-the-Uain  and  elwwbire.y> 
joined  his  friend  at  Jena  (1800),  and  Schelling'i  Jois: 
was  advocated  in  cummon  oy  himself  and  Hegel— liic  t 
acting  as  joint  editors  of  a  jouraal,  and  H^el  appeuiiifiu- 
pendently,  in  Schelling*a  interest,  as  the  author  of  u  w 
on  the  '  Difference  of  ibe  Systems  of  Schelling  tod  F^^ 
In  1803  Schelling  left  Jena  for  Wtinbnrg,  Hc^  ncn^ 
him  at  Jena,  as  he  had  succeeded  Fiehte ;  and  in  W'  • 
removed  from  Wurzbuis  to  Munich,  where  ht  Tmindi 
1641. 

By  the  year  1814,  when  Fiehte  died  at  Berlio,lk  p^- 
sophjr  of  Schelliug,  who  had  then  been  seven  yssnsrtts'* 
Momch,  may  be  considered  as  having  gained  the  woa^ 

throughout  Germany,  aa  a  development  beywd  lis:  > 
Fidite  and  superseding  Fichte*s  system.  This  bsdiv- 
owing  partly  to  the  diffusion  of  SeheUing's  viewi  bj  hio«t 
personally  io  the  lecture-room  at  J«na,  at  Wur^rg,cst 
Munich ;  but  partly  also  te  various  scattered  writingi-^ 
in  the  form  of  contributions  to  journals,  some  u  - 
the  substance  of  his  lectures,  some  aa  public  additae.*- 
Bome  ss  distinct  essays  for  the  press — published  bi^  c 
to  the  date  in  question.  Among  the  mor»  importint 
publications  were  the  following : — '  On  the  System  of  T> 
scendental  Idealisoi,*  1800;  a  disconrae  eutitled 'flnt'' 
oder,  iiber  das  gdttliche  und  natiirliche  Frincip  der  t'T 
1602 ;  an  essay  entitled  '  Ideen  xa  eoner  Fhiloiopbit  ^ 
Natur,  sis  Einleituog  in  das  Stadium  diessr  WisKW^ 
1803}  'Darlegong  dee  wahren  Verhiltnissei  der  Ni^^ 
Philobophie  zu  der  verbesserten  Fichtos'chen  L^.'  1^* 
a  discourse, '  Ober  das  VerhiUtnira  der  bildenden  Euii^= 
der  Natur,'  delivered  before  the  Royat  Academy  of  S(M« 
in  1807  ;  a  work  entitied  *  Von  der  Weltseele,  eise  ii.r 
these  der  hoheren  Physik  zur  Erklamng  allgametDnO'pt;'* 
mus ;  nehst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  dss  Verfatltnia  * 
.Realea  und  Idealen  in  der  .Natur,'  1809 ;  the  first 
a  collection  of  his  *  Philosophische  Schrifieo,' ^Dl>li;'>'v* 
the  same  year ;  and  a  series  of  fourteen  lectare*,  '  * 
Metbode  des  Academischeo  Sludinm,'  published  in  l^"' 

Living  at  Munich  on  the  lepntation  of  th«< 
Schelling  continued  from  time  to  time  to  defclepp'''-* 
of  his  doctrines  in  public  addresses  or  in  detacllM  M>f 
but  on  the  whole  there  was  in  these  no  impoitsut  '''^^ 
of  his  philosophy  as  already  ginn  forth  in  tbe  ^J*^ 
years  or  so  of  the  present  centanr.  lleaiwhile,  ■>  ^ 
burst  sway  from  Fiehte,  so  his  old  firiend  snd  v«>ct*f 
liad  burst  away  from  Um.    The  germs  of  a  "ii^^J^w 
tween  Hegel's  phtlosophicsl  teaching  and  that  of 
had  manifested  themselves  in  H^Ks  lecture* 
early  as  1806,  if  not  earlier;  they  had  been  <Ie'«"V*"J 
Bubseqaent  works  of  Hegel ;  and  at  length,  in  ^^^''^i^, 
Hegel  was  aptjointed  to  the  Philosophy  chiir  ^j-J^ 
which  had  been  vacant  since  Fichte's  ^c*^''''^'^^^!!^ 
began  to  appear  in  the  German  atmosphers  u  >  K 
calculated  to  dispoesess  ScheUingism,  as  that  to^^*^^^ 
tile  qrstem  of  Fiehte.    Tbe  stniggle  betweu  llq*'^ 
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sd  ScbeUiniciim  tncreaied— th«  fbniMr  tfUMm  nidMBtiy 
ictorious  on  tlia  whole— till  1831,  when  Hegal  died  at 
erlin,  ud  Schelling  rsmaitied  alone,  in  »  Gennany  already 
lied  with  the  adherenta  of  bi«  opponent,  and  r^rdiog  iim 

I  inpenmnoated  and  left  bebioa  in  the  philoso[^io  march. 
cheUing  was  aware  of  his  poaitioa  ;  hot  he  was  of  opinioD 
lat,  witnoQt  altering  the  ewnce  of  hii  own  lyttem  as  it 
ad  preceded  Hecet'i,  hat  bj  only  bringing  oat  aspects  of  it 
ot  formerly  made  apparent,  and  developing  some  modifi- 
itiona,  the  necesaity  <a  which  he  bad  overlooked,  he  ahoold 
e  able  to  preHent  ScbelUagism  in  a  form  which  would  enable 
.  to  stand  its  gronnd  or  recover  ita  grenod  ereii  in  Hegel's 
rermany,  and  which  would  at  the  same  tine  bring  it  into 
armony  with  other  modem  movemants  of  Germaq  thought 
■ith  which  he  sympathised,  and  especially  with  the  religiona 
lovemeot  which  aimed  at  a  restoratioo  of  deep  Christian 
lith  as  opposed  to  B&tionaliam.  Accordingly,  the  later 
ortion  of  Schelling's  life— first  at  Munich,  and  afterwards 
t  Berlin,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1841 — was  spent  in 
be  mmination,  and  partly  in  the  public  annonneement  of 
iiis  second  or  matured  editioo  of  his  philosophy.  In  Ber- 
in — where  he  reUined  his  chair  hot  for  a  few  yean,  bnt 
trbere  he  afterwards  lived  bsbitoally — the  old  man  was 
evered  as  a  philosophic  patriarch,  and  his  society,  like  that 
f  Hnmboldt,  was  aoucht  after  by  ssvans  and  thinkers. 
Innsen,  and  othei*  of  the  modem  German  school  of  theor 
Dgj,  appear  to  have  held  him  in  high  esteem.  To  them 
he  nature  of  bis  second  or  final  philosophy  may  have  been 
oade  clear  by  his  own  conversations  ;  but  h«  bad  not  pnb- 
ished  any  connected  exposition  of  it,  nor  was  it  known 
brougbout  Germany  otherwise  than  vaguely  when  he  died, 
n  Aa^ust  185^  at  uie  age  of  seventy-nine.  His  death  took 
ilscie  at  Ra^as  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
leoefitof  his  health. 

For  the  right  appreciation  of  Schelling's  philosophy,  it  is 
lecessary  to  rememher  it  in  its  bistoncal  relations  as  a 
>ortion  of  that  contiauoas  development  of  philosophic  thonght 
Q  Germany  which  Kant  began.  Kant  may  be  said  to  have 
lequeathed  two  contrary  tendencies  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
ountrymen — the  tendency  to  Objective  Realism,  which 
npposes  a  firm  external  reality  in  the  universe,  underlying 

II  phenomena,  and  constituting  the  Not-Me;  and  the  ten- 
lency  to  Subjective  Idealism,  which  regards  the  thinking 
Qind  as  the  sole  redity,  and  sees  ill  tixe  so-called  objects 
nd  phenomena  of  the  nnivena  onlr  ss  modifieaiiona  or  pro- 
ections  of  tbe  He,  or  as  ao  mocn  wions  tkoiiffAt  of  the 
hinking  being.  "All  subsequent  Oennan  philoeopby  has 
leen  the  prosecntion  of  one  or  other  of  these  mculative 
Erections,  or  tbe  attempt  to  reconcile  them."  Earliest  on 
he  realistic  side  were  Jacobi  and  Herbart;  the  Utter  of 
•'bom  especially  fought  against  tbe  too  great  Subjectivism 
lat  there  was,  or  that  there  might  be  found,  in  Kant's 
f  stem  as  a  whole.  Fichte,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
a  the  thorough-going  champion  and  exponent  of  the 
Kantian  Idealtuu.  Not  content  with  tbe  notion  of  the 
ri'mking  mind  and  the  external  universe,  the  Ego  and  tbe 
7oii'£go,  as  being  two  co-ordinate  realities  to  be  both 
rcepted  on  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  Ficbte  allowed 
tdependent  reality  only  to  the  Me,  and  regarded  the  nnivene 
nly  as  variations  ol  this  Me  in  thonght  or  eonscionsnesa. 
lat  of  this  doctrine  he  developed  his  powerfol  philosophy, 
'owarda  the  end  of  his  career  however  he  was  hcKoming 
nsteady  in  his  Idealism,  from  fear  that  Nihilism  might  be 
a  logical  consequence,  and  be  waa  straining  after  a  doctrine 
f  ao-called  '  absolute  identity,'  which  should  refer  all  to  one 
bsolate  eternal  substance,  mvolviog  both  the  Me  and  the 
lot-Me.  What  Fichte  was  striving  after  Scbellina  accom- 
lished.  Hiasrstem  is  properly  post-Fichtean  in  historical 
rder,  and  its  main  characteristic  consists  in  a  kind  of  qni- 
ereal  Objectivism  arrived  at  by  first  parsing  through  Fichte 's 
nivenal  Idealism.  In  fact,  Schelling  waa  not  at  first  aware 
lat  he  was  doing  more  than  pnibing  Fichte 's  doctrine  out  in 

direction  in  wmch  Ficbte  meant  it  to  be  poshed. 

Fastening,  as  it  were,  on  the  nniTersal  Me  or  *  World-Me,* 

ihich  Fitehe  had  let  fonh  as  the  one  reality  on  which  phi- 
Mopby  should  gaze.  Schelling  conceived  tbe  idea  that  this 
bsolate  eternal  snbject  mi^t  he  n^arded  and  proceeded 
rom  as  also  the  auolnte  eternal  object,  out  of  which  all 
hiop,  both  in  the  mode  of  the  Me  and  in  thst  of  the  Not- 
ife,  might  be  convidered  n»  evolving  themselves.  This 
octrine  of  absolute  identity,  of  a  universal  and  infinite 
nbject-object  out  of  which  all  thinn  have  proceeded  b^  * 
>w  of  self-movement,  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  BcheUin^. 


According  t9  Sehtlliag^  a  knowledge  of  tho  nbiolato  li  tin 

onl^  true  philosophy,  and  inch  knowledge  is  posuUo.  Bnt 
it  IS  pofl^ible  only  by  «  capacity  above  coosckinsDSia  and 
qnderstanding— by  what  he  calls  *  InleUeotnal  Intnition  ;* 
which  ia  a  kind  of  &Uiog  back  or  swooning  of  bnoMii 
reason  into  the  absolute  as  being  identical  with  itselt  If 
man  cai(  know  the  abaolnte,  it  can  only  be  beeinso  man  him- 
self is  identical  with  that  absolute ;  becaaae  knowledge  is 
the  same  thing  as  existence,  because  thinkine  and  being  an 
one.  But  this  is  bnt  one  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
identity  of  thought  and  bein^,  of  the  sulyective  and  tbe 
objective.  That  absolnte,  which  we  come  to  cognise  only 
throogh  identification  with  it,  uid  which  we  name  Lteity,  ia 
to  be  ngacded  ia  its  original  condition  as  neitbtt  object  nor 
sab|ecl»  neithw  nature  nor  vind,  but  w  the  nnion,  the 
indifference,  the  slumbering  possibili^  of  both.  It  haa 
becom$  all  that  exists  by  a  process  of  self-moTemaat,  coo- 
tinnally  potentiating  itself  nigher  and  higher,  from  the 
lowest  manifestations  of  what  i«  called  natter,  up  to  uganic 
existence  and  the  activity  of  reaeon  itself  ia  the  guise  of 
humanity.  In  this  movement  of  Deity  or  the  AUolute  One, 
which  eonstitatee  the  Life  of  the  Universe,  there  are  two 
modes — first,  the  expansive  moveount,  or  olyectivifing  ten- 
dency, by  which  the  abaolate  mshei  £a«th,  eo  to  speak,  into 
actual  existence,  and  out  of  the  natiara  Mterwia  then 
comes  the  whole  variety  and  complexity  of  the  maiura 
naturata;  and,  secondly,  the  contractive  movement,  or 
snbjecti vising  tendency,  by  wbieh  the  maiura  nofttroto  falls 
back  oa  the  matura  tMdmmi,  tad  becanae  aoasciow  of 
itself.  Tbe  study  of  tbe  absolute  as  engaged  in  tbe  fint 
movement — that  is,  as  eoining  itself  off  into  the  ohjaetiv^^ 
is  nataral  philoeopby ;  and  only  whan  the  ^bilofoi^  of 
nature  is  so  conaidered — that  is,  when  nature  is  considend 
as  BO  many  sncoessive  |ioteatiatie«t  of  tbe  absolata  ia  the 
form  of  thought  can  it  he  rightly  studied.  "  A  perfect 
intellectnalising  of  the  Uw«  of  nature  into  laws  of  intuition 
and  of  thinking  would  be  tbe  highest  perfecting  of  the 
science  of  nature."  Of  this  style  of  treating  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  modes  by  which  the  absolute  proceeded  in  the 
process  of  thinking  itself  gradually  oat  into  all  that  as  yet 
exists,  Schelling  himaelf  set  the  example.  He  interpreted 
what  is  called  inoi;gantc  nature,  with  ita  laws  of  gravity, 
Iigh^  uisgnetism,  and  electricity,  as  bein^  the  abawite  in 
what  be  called  ita  "  fint  poteaco,  or  working  ea  in  ita  first 
efforts  for  converting  the  poinble  into  the*  aetnal.  Even 
here  the  snhjeetiva  aqd  the  objective  mre  already  dif- 
ferentiated, bnt  objectivity  predominated.  Then  came  the 
second  potence,or  potence  of  chemism,  representing  a  bi^iar 
stage  in  tbe  life,  or  intellectual  activity  of  tbe  absolute.  To 
this  succeeds  the  third  potence,  of  organically  living  naton, 
where  we  finit  see  the  aspect  of  conscionsneu  or  piedo- 
minatin^  subjectivity.  Though  Deity  ia  imminent  in  all 
nature,  it  is  in  man  that  Deit^  pecomes  most  consdoni ;  and 
tbe  highest  reason  of  man  is  identification  with  Deity — a 
relapsing  into  the  infinite.  The  ideal  in  man  also  corre- 
sponds to  the  real  in  nature :  and  in  the  perception  of  tlus 

is  the  true  philosofAy  of  art.   

Soch  was  the  doctrine  of  '  absolata  identity,'  « 
propoqndid  in  Schelling'e  first  or  earlier  phikwophy.   ^or  a 
inller  view  of  tho  immenae  estoiiion  which  he  gav«  to  uh 
affecting  every  poesiWe  department  of  thonght,  ^V"^^ 
refer  to  hit  own  writings ;  or  to  a  very  *couratowi 
fonnd  summary  of  Schelliog'a  ayatem  given  by  pfT'-^^ 
in  his  '  Historical  Development  of  Speculative 
from  Kant  to  Hegel '  (of  which  there  ace  two  ^'fjf 
lations) ;  or  (for  more  popular  parpoaea)  to   ,i^»h  Cw 
aceonnt  of  '  Speculative  Philosophy  iu  the  NiP^vT^fraMsaJ 
tury.'   Infonnatioa  oq  the  same  sabject  is  *^    ^3,  hir*'™1l* 
from  Cousin ;  and  there  is  a  French  work  entitla*  j  " 
et  Morceaox  proxies  ^. 
iyat^me  :  tradoita  de  I'A 


Ecrits  Philoso 

Id^e  g^n^rale  de  son  ,  ,  „  . 

Ch.  fi^iard,*  1847.    Thii  woik  includes  ScW2>^ 
00  the  methods  of  academic  stndy.  &ia 
philoaophy  of  att  ia  acceMibla 
f^CathoIie^ea,*  1844.) 

Apart  altogether  from  {ha  ai 
and  precision  at  which 

the  spirit  and  phraaaology  af  hjs    - 

for  example,  aa  the  '  ^yth»  mt  ibe  tmmsm^  tM^^ 
becoming  finita,*th«  '  iiBMa»ae  M 


tivate  poetical  and  eathamMic 
was  a  apeciea  of 
with  tbo  tone  of 
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by  06th«,  "Keck,  and  otkar  poets.   But,  as  we  luTe  said,  tiw 

Satem  did  sot  remain  satiAfactoiy  even  in  Oeimany.  On 
e  one  nde  H^l  had  tried  to  tear  it  to  pieces  on  the  score 
of  its  sabatitotion  of  enthusiasm  and  poeiiy  for  l<^c,  and 
had- protnnl^ed  a  system  which  fonnd  more  acceptance 
with  narder  minds ;  on  the  other,  the  re-awakened  Christian 
imI  of  Oennan  theology  complained  that  it  wu  hot  a 
panthdsm,  leaving  no  room  f»  that '  personal  God '  wbieh 
the  fanmaa  soul  dnnanded  at  easeiitial  to  true  reHgion,  and, 
moreover,  in  its  identificali(m  of  man  with  deity,  contradtet- 
XDK  tiiese  notions  of  sin,  redempUon,  and  the  like,  which 
form  the  Iwns  of  ChristianTty.  To  prop  up  his  system 
against  these  attacks,  or,  at  least,  to  re>issue  his  system  in  a 
fonn  which  would  save  it  from  attacks  from  the  latter 
qnatter,  was  Schelling's  object  during  the  last  portion  of  his 
bfe.  A summarv  of  his  'later  views,'  ao  far  as  they  are 
ascertainable,  will  ba  found  in  ChalybKos.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say  that,  by  a  peculiar  mo^fication  of  his  theory  of  the 
alisolnte, — according  to  which  modification  he  now  main- 
tained ^lat,  thoa^  natnre  and  Deity  were  identical,  yet 
natnre  might  not'  be  and  was  not  co-extensive  with  all 
Deity,  that  is,  that  the  absolute  might  be  considered  as  being 
,  in  aU  objects  and  yet  as  not  being  exhaosted  in  all  objecta 
:  takra  eculeetively,  out  as  being  moreorer  a  certun  force  or 
fond  <^  anobjectivissd  vrill  and  leaaon, — Sehelling  imagbed 
that  lie  sat  ninualf  right  with  theology  at  all  points,  and 
emerged  ont  of  Futoeism  Into  pure  Thrism,  and  ont  of 
Bationalism  into  warm  Christian  aith.  Woruag  his  new 
notion  into  such  phrases  as  that  "the  part  of  the  abso- 
lote  immanent  in  the  finite  cannot  he  tne  whole  nor  the 
most  peculiar  part  of  Deity,"  and  that "  what  is  immanent 
in  nature  is  that  in  God  which  is  least  God  himself,"  he 
aniwd  at  the  doctrine  of  a  '  personal  God  *  and  also  at  the 
notions  of  '  human  imperfection,*  and  '  moral  evil,*  and  so  he 
reconciled  his  philosophy  with  the  Christian  scheme  of  the 
world's  hiatoiT  as  a  fall  from  Rood  and  a  divine  recovery. 
SCHIRRHUS.  [pKTsia,  Fucnos  or,  under  JUienueepic 

SCHIST.  An  Azpllaeeons  Rock,  <tf  a  eoam  laminated 
structure.  [Sun.] 

.  SCHNORR  VON  KAROIfiFELD,  JITUUS,  was  bom 
at  Leipzig  on  the  S6th  of  March,  1794.  His  father,  Hans 
Sehnorr  von  Karolsfeld  (bom  1764,  died  1840),  a  painter  of 
some  (xlebrity  in  his  day,  was  director  of  the  Art-Academy 
at  Leiprig,  and  Julius  received  his  earliett  instruction  in  art 
from  him,  though  he  was  desirous  that  his  son  shoold  adopt 
adifferent  profession.  Bat  the  boy  displayed  at  an  nnusnally 
early  age  such  remarkable  talent  for  art,  and  so  earnest  a 
desire  to  follow  it,  that  the  elder  ScHnorr  was  induced  to 
yield,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Jalius  waa  entered  a  student 
in  the  Academy  of  Punting,  at  Vienna,  There  he  distin- 
guidhed  himself,  though  the  formal  conventionalisms  incul- 
cated were  anything  but  favourable  to  the  development  of 
or^nal  genius.  Hapuly  in  good  time  he  proceeded  to 
Rome  (ISlfi)  where  be  at  once  attadied  himself  to  the 
society  nnuing  under  the  anraicts  of  Cornelius  and  Over- 
heck,  and  when  that  remariuble  cluster  of  young  German 
painter*  bronght  their  productions  fairly  before  the  artistic 
-  world,  Julius  Sehnorr  vras  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
accoonpliahed  of  the  promising  bond.  His  work  the  *  Wed- 
ding in  Cana.'  attracted  so  much  notice  that  he  was  chosen 
along  with  Comelins  and  Overi}eck  to  paint  the  mils  of  the 
villa  Massimi  at  Rome,  in  the  revived  art  of  fresco,  wiUi 
designs  from  the  trio  of  great  Italian  poets,  Dante,  Ariosto, 
and  Tasso.  To  Sehnorr  was  assigned  Ariosto,  and  his  designs 
were  received  with  general  approbation.  He  also  produced 
while  at  Rome*  Jacob  and  Rachel,*  *  Madonna  and  Child,' 
*  Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boas,* '  Flight  into  Egypt,'  and  other 
important  works. 

At  Rome  Sehnorr  bad  gained  the  friendship  of  Niebnhr, 
Humboldt,  and  Bniiienf  \y  whom  ho  was  introdneed  to  the 
maniScent  patnm  of  artiita,  Lndwig,  crown-prinoe  and  after- 
wards king  of  Bavaria.  When  Lndwig  sat  abcmt  tin  eon- 
struetim  of  his  m^ifieent  works  at  Hnnieh,  Jnlios  Sdmoit 
was  one  of  the  artists  he  summoned  to  asdot  in  decorating 
them.  He  removed  to  Munich  in  18S6,  and  in  1837  waa 
appointed  professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  Academy 
the  Fine  Arts  there.  His  first  great  commission  was  to  paint 
the  state  apartments  of  the  new  palace,  with  a  series  of 
frescoes  from  the  ancient  national  poem  of  the  Nibelnngen- 
lied.  After  these  had  proceeded  some  way  however,  Uiey 
were  suspended  in  order  to  complete  the  decoration  of  that 
portion  of  the  palace  called  the  Fest-Saalbau,  three  grand 


ialoons  of  which  vrera  givm  toSduttnrtosdmvitkpBd- 
iogs  of  huge  dimensions  representing  leidiag  erati  u  'i 
history  of  Charlemagne,  Frederic  BaTbanMBs,siid  Bo^ri 
Hapsbnig,  the  three  rooms  being  severally  auiad  sfle  tbn 
personages.  These  three  series  of  painting  ocarpedScW 
above  ten  years.  He  made  all  uie  designi,  ptfuti  it 
woiking  cartoons,  and  executed  lomal  of  thewRi^ 
ant  punting^  but  the  greater  number  wm  psiated  isfah 
superviuon  by  his  pupils,  Tbm  are  painted  ia  maax. 
and  have  a  stand  appearance,  u  wmie  nay  be  fimn 
much  superfluous  energy  and  occasional  vufpn^i 
others  aimplicity  oarriedto  excess,  in  many  a  gml  nist 
ancy  of  drapery,  and  exceptions  may,  peitspi  jmit.  i- 
taken  to  mncb  of  the  colourtns  ;  but  after  eveiy  dnvki. 
allowed,  it  must  be  confessed  uiat  they  dis^yalmiteisi 
vigOTons  imssinative  power,  immense  tenmicil  W 
that  they  produce  a  very  impressive  effect 

On  the  completion  of  his  historical,  Sehnorr  ntsmit 
his  mythic  series.  Having  destroyed  such  of  the  fm 
already  done  as  did  not  satisfy  his  more  ostme 
he  set  himself  with  characteristic  diligence  to  Idignuai 
As  completed  the  Nibelnn^  series  occupies  fin  dicia 
each  named  from  the  section  of  the  tied  whicb  ii  dipx 
in  it.  The  first  called  the  'Entraaea  Hall,*  caOmji 
peisouues  of  the  poem.  The  aeocmdor'HaniipBk'i 
devotea  to  the  loading  events  ia  the  life  of  ^ 
third,  the '  HaU  of  T^reachery,*  contains  the  story  of 
treachery,  from  the  moment  when  Kriemliild  iofomEK 
of  the  secret  of  Siegfrid's  vulnerability,  to  its  eoons:! 
in  Siegfrid's  murder.  The  foorth.  the  *  HsU  of  Bn^ 
carries  the  atoiy  on  to  the  death  of  Hagen  by  the  b::  '■ 
Kriemhild,  and  her  own  death  by  the  sword  A  HiUctrs 
The  fifth  is  the  *  Hall  of  Lamentation.*  These  iiias.' 
which  are  in  &«sco,  were  likewise  alt  desi^neii 
and  {uinted  by  himself  and  his  pupils.  They  bn  u  • 
artistic  excellences  of  the  historic  series  just  notictii^? 
painted  viih  a  broader  and  more  genial  feeliog.  Of  u  - 
many  great  modem  paintinn  in  Munich,  these  m  ^ 
the  most  generally  popular,  both  among  the  tt&A'toxs^ 
men,  and  with  atmuors. 

Sehnorr  continned  to  nride  in  Mvnieh  tiQ  he  w  ^ 

Sleted  his  great  works  In  fresco  and  encauitie,  ban  u 
nring  the  whole  time  on  other  paintings,  and  deiv  - 
engravings,  of  various  degrees  of  importance,  bat  niSn: 
alone  to  liave  secured  him  a  foremost  j^ace  saun^B^ 
painters.  In  1846  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  »a 
director  of  the  Picture  Gallery,  and  professor  in  tbe  iir'* 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Dresden,  where  he  remained  pnrx' 
course  of  persevering  diligence  till  his  death,  whiaos^^ 
on  the  13th  of  April  1803. 

Several  of  the  works  of  Julins  Sehnorr  hsn  I***  * 
graved.  In  England  he  is  perhaps  best  known  hj)^'^ 
sive  series  of  BiMe-Fictnres  '  Die  Bibel  in  Bildwn,'  I«> 
4to,  1852,  Ase.  These  have  been  reprinted  ia  Lfiow^ 
the  original  wood'blocks,  and  though  mors  ni''"" ' 
taste  of  OoToans  than  ordinary  English  Kble-M«n  v 
met  with  a  laige  sale.  They  exhibit  wonderftil  wt*- 
variety,  and  power,  though  like  most  of  SchnoiT"  ~ 
most  snccesafnl  in  passages  admitting  of  somcwo^'* 
gerated  expression  and  action.  Sehnorr  also  su* 
designs  for  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  Nibelufa  p 
lished  in  1843,  but  he  is  seen  to  a  diaadvaotsge  in  i^-^ 
BO  small  a  use.  An  elder  brother  Lonwra  Sowom. 
1789,  also  acquired  considerable  notice  in  eariy  i*^ 


promised, 
many  portnita,  as 
pictures.  ,  <. 

SCHOLEFIELD,  REV.  JAMES,  MX.  J 
vember  Ifi,  1789,  at  Henloy-on-ThanWL  OxM^  T 
father,  Natbanid  Seholafidd,  waa  minstsr  of  tlwi-\ 
pcodent  Ditaenteia' ehapd,  in  that  town.  Hsw>leffi^ 
uthTaehod of  Chriat*k  Hospital, London, leesw > 0^ 
there,  and  obtained  several  prizes.  HewuentewJoi'^, 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  1809.  Having  been  elected  SJJ*- 
1812,Tie  in  that  year  obtained  the  Craven  HaiTeBUy*"" 
ship.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1813,  by  ipKi^ 
before  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  Booii»fi««?V 


well  as  various  historical  tt^  ^ 


to  his  degree,  he  attained  the  plaw  "j 
ihanceUor's  MedalUst,  and  waa  first  in  tbe  ^ 
Optimes.   About  the  same  time  he  becatw  e«^'.^j 
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vaa  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Having  taken 
legree  of  M,A.,  he  obtained  in  Jnly  1823,  by  presentation 
is  college,  the  peipetoal  curacy  of  St.  Michael's,  Cam- 
ge,  where  for  thirty  years  he  perfonned  the  datiea  of  hia 
M.  office  with  unwearied  leal  and  atsidnity.  On  the 
h  of  Mr.  Dobne,  he  was  elected,  October  22,  1625, 
ns  Professor  of  Grsek  in  the  UuTeinty  of  Cambridge. 
837  he  married,  and  in  the  same  year  he  comment  the 
ses  of  lectures  on  the  prinapal  Greek  authors,  which, 
I  few  interrnptions,  he  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
In  the  Lent  Term  of  each  year  he  deliTered  lectures 
Escfaylns,  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Thncydides,  Bophocles, 
lOKthenea,  and  Hndar,  retaming  to  each,  on  an  average, 
:  in  seven  years.  In  1844  he  made  a  lour  in  Scotland, 
he  visited  that  country  three  times  afterwards.  On  the 
I  of  November  1849  the  church  of  St.  Michael  was  burnt 
n.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  French,  canon  of  £ly, 
,  and  Mr.  Scholefield  succeeded  him  in  the  canonry,  the 
erment  being  attached  to  the  Regius  Professoisnip  of 
)k.  St.  Michael's  church  wa^  rebuilt,  and  was  re-opened 
lary  11,  ISOSL  Professor  Scholefield's  health,  however, 
been  &Uing  Uu  some  time,  and  he  was  ordmd  by  bis 
ical  adviser  to  i^min  from  preaching,  and  take  rut  in 

I  healthfnl  and  pleasant  place.  For  that  poipoie  he 
■  ed  to  Haatinn,  on  the  cout  <d  Sossez,  and  there  died, 

1  4, 1853.   He  was  buried  at  Fairlight,  near  Hastings. 

ofessor  Scholefield's  principal  literary  pablications  are 

Uows  :  In  1826  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Potson^s 

-  Tragedies  of  Euripides ;  in  1828  an  edition  of  Middle- 
'  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Article ;'  an  edition  of  ^schylns, 
notes  critical  and  ei^ilanatMT^;  and  a  new  edition  of 

ip  Leighton's  '  Pmlectiones.'  uis  next  work  was  *  Petri 
'  \  Dohree  Adversaria,'  containing  Dobree's  notes  on  the 
k  historians,  philosophers,  and  minor  orators,  of  which 
.   I.  was  published  January  1B31 ;  Part  II.  November 
5  and  Part  III.  January  1633.   In  1832  he  published 
'£»  for  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,' 
a  1834  an  edition  of  flie  New  Testament,  in  wbich  the 
Greek  and  authorised  English  veruon  are  |irinted  in 
i^iietl  columns.   In  1643  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
MEuides  *  of  ^schylua.   Several  of  his  sermons  have 
.  published  in  a  separate  form. 

'  ^  emoirt  of  the  Rev.  Jamet  Scholefield,  3f^.,  late  'of 
College,  Regiua  ProfoMaor  of  Greek  m  the  Univerri^ 
■  -  mbridffe.  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Michael's,  and  Canon 
.^.f,hy  his  Widow,  idth  Notet  on  his  Literary  Chwaeter 
,  ,  ,e  Rev.  William  Selwyn,M.A.,  Canon  of  Ely,  8vo, 

;'.  lOLZ,  JOHANN  MATTHIAS  AUGUST,  was  bom 
.  psdorf  near  Brealau  in  Prussian  Silesia  on  February  8, 
' He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
...tfinm  of  Brealan,  in  1812  entered  the  university  there. 
.  he  studied  theologv  and  philology  :  andinl614gainea 
.  I  in  thelbiman  CataoUcuwologicalSscttlty  forhiseisay 
Parable  of  the  Yinayaid.  Shortly  afterwaida  he  corn- 
ed his  critical  labonn  on  the  text  <tf  the  New  Teita- 
'  V  and  with  this  object  after  he  had  for  two  yean  availed 
'  f  of  the  materials  in  the  library  of  Vienna,  in  1817-19 
'    ited  Paris  and  London,  Switserland  and  Italy.  In 
' '  jumediately  after  being  apjtointed  professor  extiaor- 
^ ,  of  theology  at  Bonn,  he  jomed  the  expedition  under 

-  }li  for  the  exploration  of  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
'-'  ies.  The  travellers  disa^eed  and  parted,  but  Scbolz 
:' '  fedthrongh£r^t,Palestine,andSyriaforfourmonths, 
r  '  le  returned  to  Trieste.  At  Breslau  in  1821  he  todc 
r-  '  I  orders,  exercised  his  functions  at  Bonn,  and  in  1823 
r.:^ '  sde  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  and  a  canon 

csthediaL  He  died  in  November  1852.  Among  his 
j^:  1-  «1  works  we  may  mention  *  Reise  in  die  Oegend  twis- 
0  ^'  lexandrien  nnd  nriitoninm,  die  libysche  WUste,  Siwa, 
a,  Palistina,  nnd  Syrien,  in  den  Jahren  1820  una 
it^^whicb  was  a  selection  frton  his  diary,  and  was  pub- 
\t-:'  A  18S2.  In  1826  be  issued  at  Bonn  his  '  Commen- 
.\  r.)  QoleiUlueet  Jesu  Christi  Sepnlcri  Situ,'  in  1834  his 
K  >  ^uch  der  biblischen  Arch&ologie,*sjid  in  1830  and  183fi, 
'"^r,-,-^  object  of  his  studies,  the  text  of  the  New  Tester 
"^■P  mder  the  title  of  *  Novum  Testamentum  Grsca,'  in 
;^^'.ume8.  Scholz's  excellence  as  a  philolonst  has  been 
'  ijly  acknowledged,  and  his  labours  are  neld  in  high 


ion. 


^'IL',  COLS.— Under  the  head  of  Schools  in  vol.  xxi. 

i  ^'6  remarked  on  the  increased  interest  which 
'<f„  m  taken  in  the  snhject  of  the  education  of  children 

k 


especially  those  of  the  poorer  classes.  From  that  period 
the  interest  has  greatly  increased ;  many  plans  have  been 
proposed,  some  have  been  adopted,  and  even  in  the  es- 
tablishments for  the  education  of  the  more  wealthy  classes, 
much  immovement  has  taken  place. 

From  the  time  of  the  Befbmution,  when  the  Scripture*  were 
freely  opoDed  to  all,  no  one  believed  that  it  waa  a  neeeasazy 

aoalification  for  a  CSiristian  man  or  woman  that  he  or  she 
lould  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures.  The  oral  instmctum 
of  the  Church  was  thouKbt  all-suflicientin  religion.  To  have 
an  educated  class,  as  distinguished  from  a  class  totally  un- 
educated, was  the  object  of  those  who  most  valued  sound 
learning.  The  first  colonists  of  New  England  founded  a 
common  school  wherever  they  met  to  clear  the  forests  and  to 
rMse  their  towns.  All  who  sought  a  country  where  opioion 
should  be  free,  felt  the  duty  of  keeping  the  li^ht  of  religious 
intelligence  burning  amongst  them.  Not  so  in  the  mother 
couutry.  Neither  the  motive  of  love  nor  the  motive  of  fear 
led  Ds  to  think  of  the  education  of  the  musses  Ull  the  times 
in  which  we  now  live.  The  education  that  was  amongst  our 
forebthers  was  sufficient,  in  their  estimate  of  what  was  good. 
There  was  a  syston  of  edueatioi  amount  tiiem  which  they 
cherished  and  upheld.  We  live  in  another  en ;  but  it  la 
not  wise  to  contemn  those  who  walked  hj  other  whts. 

There  are  four  clear  divinons  in  the  pnwress  of  edneatioB 
in  England,  limiting  the  inquiry  to  that  Mucation  which  is 
wholly,  or  in  part,  gratuitous  :— 

1.  Education  by  the  Church,  from  the  estshlishmmt  of 
monastic  insUtntions  to  the  Reformation. 

2.  Education  by  endowment,  immediately  snhesqnent  to 
the  Reformation,  for  the  most  part  limited  to  schools  for  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  called  grammar-schools. 

3.  Education  by  what  are  commonly  termed  free  schools, 
mostiv  establishea  by  endowment,  and  further  supported 
by  suUcription,  for  the  inatmction  of  a  select  portion  of  the 
poor  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

4.  Education  by  velnntaiy  assocjations,  whether  as  Sunday 
schools  or  day  schools,  some  vi  which  have,  within  a  Cbw 
years  past,  received  a  limited  measnie  of  asristuce  from 
the  SUte. 

The  exclusive  education  by  the  Ciburch  has  passed  amy. 
Education  by  the  State  never  existed  in  Engl^— evm  in 
the  most  restricted  sense  of  state-counsel  snd  small  money- 
aid — till  within  the  last  eighteen  years.  The  education  of 
the  people  since  the  Reformation  has  proceeded  from  the 
psople.  It  has  been  uniformly  in  a  state  of  progress,  though 
occasionally  exposed  to  corruption  and  conseqnent  decay. 
The  endowed  grammar-schools  are  coincident  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  middle  class ;  the  free  scboob  which  are  not 
grammar-schools  go  along  with  the  gradual  rise  and  progress 
of  the  operative  class ;  the  Sunday  schools,  and  tu  other 
schools  01  voluntary  assodatim— toe  schools  of  the  ;tfeseut 
century — belong  to  a  new  era,  whra  the  universal  education 
of  the  people  is  held  to  be  a  matter  of  dnly  and  neceasi^. 
The  advance  of  public  oinnim  as  to  tlus  duty  and  nacasnty 
forces  on  the  last  condition  of  progress— education  by  tbie 
State. 

The  endowed  grammar-schools  were  the  natural  snccesson 
of  the  schools  and  chantries  of  the  unrefonned  Church. 
They  contemplated  no  education  except  the  most  liberal. 
Children  were  to  be  brought  up  as  scholars,  or  to  be  taught 
nothing.  The  grammar-schools  were  the  nurseries  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  they  opened  the  way  for  the  highest 
honours  of  these  professions  to  the  humblest  in  the  Und. 
About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  commercial  classes,  who 
had  grown  into  wealth  and  consequent  importance,  began 
natunllpr  to  think  that  sdioola  in  wbich  nothing  was  taught 
but  Latin  and  Greek,  were  not  altogether  fitted  for  those  who 
were  destined  to  the  lifs  of  ti^Sc.  Uneducated  mm  who 
had  pushed  their  way  to  ibrtone  and  honour,  generously  le- 
Bolved  to  do  something  for  their  own  class;  and  thus  we  came 
to  see  in  every  town,  not  a  free  grammar-school,  but  a  free 
school,  over  whose  gates  was  i^nerall^  set  up  the  effigy  of  a 
boy  in  blue  or  green,  with  an  inscription  betokening  uat  by 
the  last  will  of  Alderman  A.  B.  this  school  had  been  founded 
for  twenty  poor  boys,  to  be  clothed,  and  taught  reading 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  With  a  comparativdly  small  popu- 
lation Uiese  free  schools,  we  venture  to  think  in  opposition  to 
modem  authorities,  were  admirable  beginnings  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes.  While  the  ^ammar-schools  were 
making  divmes  and  lawyers  and  physicians  out  of  the  sons 
of  the  professional  classes  and  the  wealthier  tradesmen,  the 
free  schools  were  making  dever  handicraftsmen  and  thriving 
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bar;g«iies  out  of  the  tons  of  the  mecbuucs  and  the  labonnn ; 
and  msDT  a  man  who  had  been  a  charity-boy  in  hia  native 
tovn,  whw  ha  had  risen  to  competence,  pointed  with  an 
honeit  pride  to  the  inititotion  which  had  made  him  what  he 
was,  and  he  diew  his  pniae-itriDKa  to  peipettute  for  othezB 
the  benefita  which  he  had  himtelf  enjoyed. 
>  Aeeotding  to  the  dignta  of  the  Reports  made  by  the  Com- 
ndaaioneta  for  Inqeiiy  into  Charities  preranted  in  1B4S,  tfae 
annual  income  of  the  Erammar-echools  of  England  and  Wales 
amottnted  to  168,047^,  bat  some  schools  were  ezcladed  from 
the  inquiry,  llie  annnal  income  of  the  free  tchoole, 
described  by  the  CommisBionen  as  "  whools  not  eknieal,** 
,«as  141.386/. 

The  digest  of  the  Commissionen^  Reports  does  not  us 
the  nnmber  of  endowed  schools,  nor  of  children  therein  edo- 
cated.  Bnt  we  may  fonn  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the 
number,  from  the  returns  famished  by  the  ministers  of  the 
respeotive  parishes  in  England  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1818.  Accordiog  to  these  retnms  the 
annual  rerenoe  of  the  endowed  schools  of  England  was 
300^2M.,  to  which  if  we  add  TOOO^.  for  Wales,  we  have  a 
.Teiy  near  approach  to  &e  revenne  of  the  digest  ot  1842 ;  the 
■ama  retams  itato  the  nnmber  of  endowed  echoob  in  Eng- 
land as  4167,  and  of  children  educated  therein,  166,433  ; 
and  in  Wales,  schools  209,  children  7620.  In  1833  a  series 
of  qnestions  wss  addressed  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  answers  to  which  would  show  a 
falling-off  both  in  the  nnmber  of  endowed  schools  and  of 
children  therein  educated,  giving  (he  schools  as  4106,  and 
,thfl  chiTdren  as  103,764.  if  there  were  such  a  foiling  off,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  endowed 
schools  had  been  illegally  converted  into  national  schools. 
Comparing  all  the  retams,  we  may  say  in  round  numbers 
that  the  income  of  the  endowed  scnoo^  was  300,0002. ;  tfae 
nnmber  ti  achoola  4000;  ud  the  nnmber  of  idudais 
150,000. 

i  The  300,0001.  thns  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  rent 
charges,  fnnded  aecarities,  &c.,  daring  three  centnriM,  has 
been  the  fbnndation  npon  which  hai  been  bnilt  np  much  of 
the  sterling  worth  of  the  Englidi  character.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  uoosand  children  have  been  receiving,  for  a  long 
aeriea  of  years, — some  the  most  liberal  education,  some  the 
commoner  mdiments  of  worldly  knowledge,  all  of  them  reli- 
gion* inatraction, — at  an  average  cost  of  S/.  per  child.  The 
average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  the  national  scQoola  is  llx.  2d. 
per  annum.  There  have  been  many  attempts,  and  some 
have  been  saccessfol,  to  turn  the  fnnds  of  the  endowed 
schools,  contraiy  to  the  wills  of  their  founders,  into  schools 
for  universal  education  ;  and  had  these  attempts  b«en  sup- 

Eirted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  encoursged  by  tfae  legis- 
ture,  we  might  now  have  been  edncaiing  oat  of  the  same 
ftinds,  upon  the  monitorial  system,  about  640,000  children, 
instead  of  160,000.  We  apprehend  that,  vrith  the  best 
intentions,  some  unsound  opuioni  have  been  taken  np  on 
the  lobjeet  of  endowed  sduiola.  The  regiHtrar-genenu,  in 
his  ver^  able  Seventh  Annual  Report  (1846),  says :  "  The 
inrafficiency  of  the  national  edncation  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  means  of  edncation  exist,  and  the  fnnds  left 
for  educational  par|>oses,  \fprm>erly  applied,  in  the  charities 
and  public  institutions,  would,  with  some  assistance  ft-om 
Parliament,  supply  the  children  of  the  poor  with  tfae  sound 
knowledge  whicn  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  parents  do  not 
enable  them  to  purchase."  We  affirm  that  these  funds  are 
properly  applied  when  they  are  applied  to  the  precise  objects 
contemplated  by  the  endowment.  There  have  been  great 
abuses  in  the  management  of  some  of  these  institutions, 
wfaicfa  have  been  corrected.  The  CommlsslonerB  of  Inquiry 
into  Charities  reported  a  vast  amount  of  delinquency  and 
ne^ect,  enwdidly  with  regard  to  grammar-schools.  The 
Court  of  Chancerv,  npon  the  representations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners through  the  attomey-guieral,  has  remedied  many  of 
the  most  gluing  evils ;  and  we  have  now  many  institutions 
distributing  a  large  measure  of  good,  where  formerly  were 
only  decay  and  nselessness.  "  Incompetency  of  the  master,'* 
— "  ichool  discontinned,"— *'  no  scholars  for  many  years,"— 
"maater  non-resident,  — "grammar-school  aboliehed  by 
trastees,**— "  no  free  scholars  taught," — these  are  not  uncom- 
mon statements  amougHt  the  original  reports  upon  erammar- 
sehools.  Tfaere  is  a  better  spirit  now  abroad  ;  ana  truutees 
and  visitors  at  tfae  present  day  would  be  ashamed  of  such 
^ross  misapplications  of  the  means  of  pnserviog  sound  learn- 
ing amongst  the  people.  Legislative  action  has  been  brought 
to  bear  npon  tom«i  and  the  Haipni  Charity  at  Bedford, 


and  Dolwi^College,  for  which  an  Act  vras  puisd  bisn.m 
make  their  ample  means  moch  more  genenlly  adnnU^Ha 
Abniea,  no  donbt,  still  eiiat ;  but,  as  avriuil«,tbi9UQc- 
aohools  have  worked  well  in  Uiia  eonntiy,  AqrkK 
alive  amongst  us  the  liberal  studiea  which  have  BonnriMi 
race  of  divines,  lawyers,  physicians,  statesmeo,  Qmep 
challenge  comparison  with  tfaose  of  any  nation.  TlffW 
opened.the  gates  of  tfae  higher  employments  to  iadoi^ci 
talent  unsupported  by  ruik  and  riches.  Tbey  \xnz^- 
gated  the  inequalities  of  society.  They  have  plmiM  s 
the  subsoil  of  poverty  to  make  the  sarfaee-eanh  itnAp^e 
richer.  What  tfae  grammar-schools  have  done  for  tbe  tack' 
and  middle  classes,  the  free  schools  have  done  for  the  W 
in  a  different  measure.  They  were  the  prires  for  thi  pc 
boy  who  had  no  ambition,  perhaps  no  taleat,  for  ilie  cv 
gles  of  the  scholar ;  they  teught  him  what,  amoD^  ^ 
wholly  untaught,  would  give  him  a  distinction  and  i  pt^ 
ence  in  his  worldly  race. — and  he  was  nnenvied  by  fe  If 
fortunate,  because  they  knew  that  then  was  no  vmkix 
to  their  children  and  their  klodrad  raimisg  the  nme  w 
Do  we  assert  that  tiiere  Is  nothing  to  be  &nred  bcraJ: 
state  of  things  1  nnquestlouibljr  not  But  ve  «  6e 
that  no  feelings  blsely  called  utilitarian,  ahouM  fndns*. 
wish  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  one  purpoie,  thit 
appropriated  to  another  purpose.  An  Americot  vr*- 
speaking  of  the  property  given  to  endowed  sdiooli  np ; ' 
is  easy  to  see  that,  if  this  sum  were  consolidated,  m  ^ 
distributed  on  principles  of  equality,  it  would  be  pradrr 
of  incompatoble  good."  (Horace  Mann'^  '  Edaea^«al  \c 
1844.)  The  evil  is  com^uteble,  as  well  as  the  gooi. 
good  would  be  tfae  edncation  after  some  uzdventl  buek: 
400,000  more  children  than  are  now  educated  out  of  * 
funds  :  the  evil  would  be,  that  thn-  would  not  be  nhox 
after  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  founders  of  thea  k^'  - 
and  we  think  that  tfae  manner  prescribed  by  the  foc^' ' 
more  than  ever  necessary  as  education  of  some  sort 
universal.  We  desire  most  ardently  to  see  tile  vkvlt  ^' 
of  the  people  educated ;  bat  we  also  deiire  to  see  an  :' 
tion  of  the  people — not  the  rich  only,  but  eome  poc* 
the  poor^better  educated  than  the  great  bulk  of  ttej-- 
munity  ever  can  be.  It  is  a  common  saying  ^i-^ 
founders  of  these  schools  could  remodel  their  esdo*^ 
they  would  distribute  tiieir  benefits  as  widely  sa  poster, 
teaching  the  laT;ger  number  cheaply  instead  of  the  ^ 
number  expensively.  We  doubt  if  any  sound  lover  oft:' 
ledge,  even  at  the  present  day,  would  not  feil  tbt  ^  " 
doing  more  good  as  an  individual  by  leaving  a  thoimiiiij'a:' 
.to  support  a  highly  meritorious  poor  scholar  by  aneiii:'^ 
at  the  unlversit  than  by  leaving  a  thousand  poiindi  to  io^ 
fifly  boys  and  girls  in  reading  and  vniting.  And  ^7 '  ^ 
elementary  education  of  the  whole  people  hu  !«^ 
too  large  a  matter  for  individuals  to  deal  witk- 
can  more  properly  employ  their  charity  in  raisiojt^^ 
racter  of  education,  by  encouraging  the  higher  bncos ' 
knowledn.  The  sjant  of  volnntaiy  aoodatioii,  aida  =  > 
consider^Ie  decree  by  the  State,  must  do  the  wort:  of  iitf^ 
ing  millions.  Thi^  spirit  is  not  slumbering  when  nf' 
— as  We  shall  have  to  show  in  detail — that  nesrlf 
scholars  are  now  receiving  instraction  more  than  th«  u^' 
that  were  instructed  in  1833.  These  »00,000  scholw '» 
more  for  their  annnal  instmction — in  addition  to  the  • 
the  schools  which  contain  them— than  the  annual  rts*- 
all  the  endowed  schools  that  survived  Ifaa  Eeft)nDBU<«-^ 
have  been  founded  since  the  Reformation,  snd  ** 
nished,  with  the  exception  of  private  schoolj,  <^  * 
systematic  education  which  tfae  people  of  Englana  W'^'" 
up  to  the  beginning  of  tfae  present  ceatnry. 

Up  to  the  year  1833  the  legislature  had  limited  id  ^ 
with  regard  to  education  to  inquiries  into  it*  ,5 
lamenUtions  over  ite  inefficiency.   In  the  aessioB  - 
the  principle  was  first  eitabUidwd  that  it  is  Jut  iwi  «^ 
appropriate  some  portion  of  the  puUie  income  to  the  pu^ 
of  education  in  England.  Twenty  thousand  pooixb  «j 
then  voted,  in  aid  of  private  sabscriptions  for  the 
schools  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  ^osw^ 
The  Treasuiy  regulations  for  the  applicatiou  of  tM^ 
prescribed,  that  no  grants  should  be  mads  fX«P' 
Report  from  the  National  School  Society,  or  the  Bnliiii>-^ 
Foreign  School  Society.    Upon  this  fo^"*?*  "JS, 
indeed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  pani,  ow  *rf 
and  solid  as  regards  its  edacity  of  extenaon,  "^J"^]^ 
in  1639,  a  new  branch  of  administration,— ths  Cflsao 
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fliipodtion  ie  tliif  grwt  mxtprt,  vhioh  had  ham  adopted 

Son  the  THpiHiiibmtT  of  the  execntiTS  gorenHiwnt.  The 
miniitiation  panerued  in  their  plan,  agunat  a  i>owerfal 
minority  id  the  Hoaae  of  Commoiu,  aod  a  vast  majority  in 
tba  Uauii  (rf  Lorda,  vho  {Hayed  her  Majesty  to  rtvoke  the 
order  is  Mianl  by  whioh  the  Board  of  Education  bad  been 
apjKunted.  Tha  mat  parlianuntaiy  grant  placed  under  the 
direetian  d  the  Conaeil  cm  Edneatioa  waa  30,000^  vhieh 
mg  eontimwd  annually  to  1848  j  it  vaa  then  xaiwd  to 
40,000f.  for  1843  and  1844;  in  the  seseion  of  1B44-46,  it 
was  ?fi,000l. ;  in  those  of  1646  and  1S47, 100,0001.  each  year ; 
in  1848  Bad  1849, 180,0001.  each  year;  inl850,110,000f.;  in 
1851,  lfiO,000;.|  in  1B6S,  160.0001. ;  in  1663,  960,0002. ;  in 
1604,  S63,000A;  in  16fi5,  396,32U;  in  1856,  461,2132:; 
and  in  1857,  £41,233;. ;  a  total  ainea  1633  of  3,206,767{. 

Bnt  tha  tfibrti  of  the  leglalatnre  bare  not  beau  confined  to 
gnnta  of  money.   Withoat  noticing  the  number  of  achemei 
prapoaed,  and  the  debates  npon  them,  in  which  the  adhe- 
rtDts  of  the  Tolantary  principle,  and  those  advocating  a 
national  lopfriDtendence  and  eapport,  have  contrived  to 
HutraUse  each  other's  effiirta,  we  will  shortly  notice  vhat 
hu  been  actaatl^  done.   In  1S4S  an  Act  waapuaed  for  faci- 
liutiog  the  acqaiaitiott  of  ntoa  for  adiool-hoasia,  which  waa 
repeated,  amended,  and  atanded  in  1600,  1868,  and  1863. 
In  1843,  land  and  bnildingB  ocenpied  by  aocietica  fbr  literary 
ud  aeisntifle  porposes  were  axonpted  from  tha  payment  of 
coonty,  borongh,  parochial,  and  other  local  ratea ;  and  in 
1S54  farther  facilitiea  for  the  iostitntion  of  snch  aocietiea  waa 
tfforded  by  another  Act   In  1B44,  in  a  Poor-Law  Amead- 
oent  Act,  Uie  Poor  Law  Commissionen  were  ampowered  to 
combine  pariahea  and  aniona  into  achool  diatrieta,  to  form 
bovdn  for  their  governance,  which  boarda,  anbject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Commiasionera,  were  to  appoint,  pay,  and 
rontrol  ila  teachers  and  othn  officers,  for  die  purpoee  of 
instnicting  the  children  of  Uie  poor;  bnt  no  ohild  waa  to  be 
compelled  to  attend  any  religions  servioe  contraiy  to  the 
principles  of,  or  be  ioatmeted  in  any  religions  creed  contrary 
to  that  profeaeed  1^,  tiie  parwiti ;  and  in  1848  the  proriaiwu 
of  tha  Aet  ware  amended,  by  entmding  them  to  paridua  not 
in  unions,  and  remoring  the  limitation  of  expenae,  praviouly 
inited  to  one>fifUi  n  the  aggrt^te  of  ue  piwr-kwei- 
Manditnre.    In  1847  the  law  regulating  the  attendance  at 
choolof  eUIdren  emt^orad  in  ^int-worka  ma  amended.  In 
^3S0,  an  Act  waa  paned  empowering  town-MtmeUa  to  esta- 
I.  Uh  public  libranes  and  mnsenma,  by  imposing  a  small  rate, 
^eh  libiariea  and  mnaenma  to  be  open  to  the  pnblie  free  of 
ifl^nse ;  extended  in  1866  to  placea  not  having  eonneita  and 

>  parishes  ;  and  similar  Acta  were  jpassed  for  Scotland  and 
reJand  in  1803,  1864,  and  1666.  While  this  attention  waa 
ontinaally  bestowed  on  the  snbject  of  general  instruction  of 
fie  children  of  the  honest  poor,  it  was  felt  that  there  waa  a 
jwer  class,  in  which,  probably  to  a  great  extent,  ignorance 
r&s  the  parent  of  crime.  In  Aberdeen  a  successful  effort 
&d  been  made  to  recall  yonthfal  vagrants  or  petty  (lenders 
)  the  patha  ot  rectitude  by  jndidocs  inatmouon ;  and  after 
n  experience  several  ynrs,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
ipported  by  Tolnntarr  eontribntiona,  it  wai  endeavonred  to 
inuae  the  benefit  by  the  legal  estaUisbment  of  reformatory 
-hools,  and  in  1804  there  was  passed  '  An  Act  to  render 
eformatory  and  Indnstrial  Scboou  in  Scotland  more  avail- 
ite  for  the  benefit  of  Vagrant  Children  and  in  the  same 
ar  an  Actwaa  pasaed  '  for  the  Better  Can  and  Reformation 
Voothfol  Offendera  in  Oreat  Britain ; '  in  which,  after  pay- 
g  a  tribnte  to  the  existing  establishmenta,  it  enacts  that 
ey  shall  be  licensed  by  the  Secrelai;^  of  State,  and  then 

ve  yoQth  of  both  aezea,  who^  on  being  convicted  before  a 
igi  titrate,  shall  by  him  be  considered  proper  objecta  for  the 
stitution,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  in  the  first  inatance 
tbo  Treasury,  but  to  be  recoverable  from  the  parents,  if 
Ie  to  pay.  Ouier  Acts,  with  the  same  object,  were  passed 
1866  and  1667,  by  the  last  of  which  jnaticea  of  the  peace 
•easiou,  or  the  council  of  a  borongh,  may  giant  money  in 
1  of  an^  acboola.  In  1607  there  waa  also  pasaed  as  Aet 

>  make  better  Provision  for  the  Care  and  Edneation  of 
{rant,  deatitnte,  and  disorderly  ChUdren,  and  for  the  Exten- 
n  of  Industriu  Schools.*   By  thia  Act,  without  >TOiting 
any  actnal  crime,  a  neglected  child  may  be  transferred  to 

;)lace  of  education,  and  bis  careless  or  probably  dissolnte 
'ents  may  be  forced  to  contribute  to  his  support. 
[Resides  the  above,  which  relate  chiefly  though  not  entirely 
t^n^land,  an  Act  waa  passed  in  1845  for  amending  the 
Tisioa  for  pariah  KhoolmaBtera  in  Scotland;  a  provision, 
^BVer,  3rai  wtbomeqidTBlenttotheBernceBtheypeilnjn. 


To  Ireland  the  grants  of  money  for  the  diffusion  of  edncatiMi 
have  also  been  laige,  and,  on  Uie  whole,  increaaing.  An 
Act  for  establishing  Public  Libiariea  and  Moaeamsin  Ireland 
(18  k  10  Vict  c.  40)  was  passed  in  1805  ;  and  a  number  of 
achoola  have  been  eatabliabad,  chiefiy  under  the  direction  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  to  aome  extent  supply  the 
placeof  Reformatory  schooU.  The  repeal  of  the  compnlsoiy 
tax  on  newspapers  in  1666,  and  the  reduction  of  poatace  on 
printed  papers,  books,  and  MSS.,  nuy  also  be  fairly  cmuidered 
as  aids  to  education. 

In  addition  to  thia  leg^alatiTV  netion,  the  general  public 
have  not  been  wanting  in  efforts  to  diffuse  edacation.  In 
moat  of  the  large  towna  Ra^ed  Schools  have  been  formed 
and  BUpported  for  the  instruction  of  the  mora  dwtitute  chil- 
dren ;  and,  in  coojanction  with  mere  echoed  learning,  it  has 
been  endeavoured  to  inculcate  habits  of  indnstry/by  esta- 
blisbing  Shoe-Black  Brigades  and  Crossing  Sweepers,  by 
which  boys  during  the  day  are  enabled  to  earn  money,  a 
part  being  devoted  to  their  support,  and  the  remainder  placed 
to  thnr  account,  to  form  a  fund  for  their  future  advance- 
ment ;  their  evenings  being  spent  in  sohool.  Tlie  reanlta,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  very  latis&ctory.  Schools  have  alao 
been  establiahed  tut  taaeUng  girls  Conunon  Things,  chiefly 
in  domestic  economy.  The  prepantion  of  teachers  luw  been 
also  more  attended  to,  and  fow  of  tha  paid  inatmctois,  eithar 
male  or  female,  axe  now  appointed  to  any  of  the  aobools, 
without  certificates  of  cj^nllty  from  recognised  exanuneis. 
For  this  puipow  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  and 
the  Nationil  Society  hare  established  normal  and  model 
schools,  where  instruction  la  afforded,  eap^ility  tested,  and 
certificates  granted.  lospecton  are  appointed  to  viait  all  the 
achools  by  the  Board  of  Edacation,  and  also  by  the  above* 
named  societies  to  visit  their  own ;  and  in  tha  Report  of  Uie 
British  and  Foreign  Sdiool  Sociehr  in  1807,  one  of  thnn, 
Mr.  William  Davis,  B.A.,  says:  '^Rememberiiifrt  as  I  do, 
the  kind  of  education  given  in  most  of  our  British  schools 
some  ten  years  a^,  it  is  with  no  ordinary  gratification  that  Z 
observe  the  vast  unpnvonent  that  has  been  effected,  botii  in 
tha  qualify  of  instruction  and  in  the  methods  of  impartiiig 
it"  The  Renort,  in  1804,  of  Mr.  Horaoa  Mann  on  Edaca- 
tion, compiled  upon  the  materials  funiiiAied  by  the  oanana  of 
1601,  confirms  thia.  He  states  that  there  were  thw  40  «d- 
legeo,  aupported  at  an  annnal  cost  of  80,0002. ;  and  thai 
^m  five  belonging  to  the  National  Behoel  Soeiefy,  370 
qualified  teachers  iaane  annually,  ^y  the  whole  about  400 
maatera  and  800  mistresses  are  annnally  prepared  lor  their 
duties. 

Loolring,  then,  to  the  prodigions  exertions  that  have  been 
made  since  1833,  we  may  oonclnde  that  from  official  returns 
we  should  find  anch  an  increase  of  school  accommodation, 
and  of  children  under  instruction,  aa  wonld  Laave  littie  to  ba 
done  beyond  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  aame  course  of 
volontaiy  exertion  with  Government  aid.  Wa  spmk  here 
vrith  reference  only  to  the  nnmerioal  amount  of  eancation ; 
tha  quality  of  the  education  ^ven  embraces  a  mneh  vridcr 
range  of  Inquiry.  Important  as  it  is  to  ascertain  with  eiaet- 
ness  the  numbu  of  ehildmt  dally  ree^ving  instniotion  hy 
the  aid  of  volnntary  benerolsnce,  or  by  endowment,  tlw 
means  of  snch  compntation  Are  not  yet  perfeot ;  and  tha 
computations  of  those  who  take  different  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  State  interference  are  so  widely  diffiarent,  that 
it  requires  a  veiy  careful  analysiiL  and,  what  is  more,  a 
complete  abnegation  of  the  apint  of  partisanship,  to  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  safe  conclusions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hook,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1846,  cal- 
culated that  for  the  proper  instruetion  of  the  people,  one  in 
every  six  of  the  total  population  should  be  at  school.  Some 
enthusiasta  aay  the  proportion  should  ba  one  in  four.  Mr. 
E.  fiaines  in  1646  estimated  that  one  in  every  nine  was 
then  at  school.  Mr.  Mann,  In  his  Report,  thinu  that  one 
in  eight  wonld  be  sufficient  for  all  useful  parpoeea.  In  1633, 
with  a  population  of  14,386,410,  the  number  of  dvf  scbolani 
was  1,276,947,  which  givee  one  in  evny  ll'Sf;  and  of 
Bimday  sebt^are,  of  1,6^690,  or  one  in  9-88 ;  the  total  ia 
8,880,837,  or  one  in  every  0^.  Bnt  to  indnde  the  Bnndaj 
schools  would  be  a  foUacy  ;  for  the  instruction,  though  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  itself,  only  extends,  generally,  to  so 
much  reading  as  to  enable  children  to  read  their  ffible  and 
a  few  other  religions  books,  and  many  of  the  children  are 
also  attendants  at  day  achools.  By  the  census  of  1841  the 
number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  ag^ 
the  period  during  vidiieh  children  generally  commence  ud 
emelnda  thmr  ichool  education,  was,  in  round  nnmbei^ 
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3,fS0,O0O,  lekTiog  nearly  800,000  nnprorided  for.  Bnt  among 
(he  indoatrioiu  ud  working  elauM  comparatiTelj  few  can 
afford  to  keep  their  ehildten  at  school  till  they  are  fifteen, 
and  the  for  greater  portion  will  only  be  at  echool  for  periods 
of  fmir  or  five  years,  or  eren  less.  It  is  not  easy  to  test  the 
anunnt  of  edncation  imparted,  but  in  the  year  ending  Jnly 
30th,  1839,  out  of  121,083  m&nia^s,  40,687  men  and 
£6,909  women  iinied  the  register  with  mark«,  so  that  only 
fi9'S  per  M&t  of  the  males  conld  write,  and  only  41*1  of  tin 
women- 

In  1801  the  total  ncmber  of  children  between  five  and 
fifteen,  was  4,000,710.  Bat,  probably  from  the  extension  of 
infiuit  schools,  it  was  found  by  the  censos  that  a  large 
namber  of  children  were  sent  to  school  at  the  ages  of  three 
and  foor,  and  therefore  the  namber  between  three  and  fifteen 
is  raised  to  4,008,696,  of  whom  8,466,481  were  boys,  and 
S,4^il5  were  girls.  Of  this  nnmber,  beginning  at  five 
nan  old,  361,774  boys  and  218,000  girls  were  empl<7ed. 
Between  &n  and  ten,npwarda  of  SOOO  boys  are  messengen; 
nearly  6000  are  &rm  laWren ;  upwards  of  COOO  boys  and 
7000  girls  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  mannfac- 
tares  and  in  straw-plaiting  ;  and  1209  boys  and  II  girls  in 
coal-mining.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  the  nambers  employed 
in  nearly  every  profession  become  very  large,  showing 
clearly  that,  though  fifteen  may  be  taken  as  one  extreme  of 
the  period  of  edncatitm,  the  ordinary  term  seldom  extends 
beyond  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  demand  for  javenile  labonr, 
and  the  prospect  in  a  labonrer's  fomily  of  gaining  an  addi- 
tional shilling  or  perhaps  two  shillings  per  week,  most  fre- 
quently overcome  the  prospective  advantage  of  sending  the 
childrui  to  a  school,  where  the  instmction  gives  little  promise 
of  immoting  the  child's  pecnniazy  interest.  To  the  number 
Ums  withdrawn  bom  school,  mwt  be  added  a  conaidetable 
nnmber  edncatad  at  hone,  sometimea  by  teachers  and  o^n 
by  the  parents  themselves :  the  retnms  give  17,302  boys  and 
S7,3S3  females,  which  there  is  little  doabt  r^tesent  those 
having  teachers.  Dedncting  these  classes,  we  have  4,264,242 
children  who  onsht  to  be  provided  with  tne  means  of  ednea- 
tion.  ThoQgh  illness  will,  of  comae,  prevent  attendance, 
yet  aa  it  is  not  likely  to  be  continuous  through  the  period, 
we  make  no  deduction  on  that  account.  To  snnply  the 
want,  the  censos  retam  shows  an  attendance  of  scnolars  in 
day  schools  of  2,144,378,  a  proportion  of  one  in  8-36  of  the 
population,  but  little  more  than  half  of  the  namber  of 
children.  The  Snnday  schools  make  an  addition  of  2,407,642, 
which  carriea  the  number  above  what  is  reqaired;  many, 
however,  of  the  yonnger  day-scholars  attend  tMm,  and  some 
of  the  employed  may  attend,  bnt,  as  we  hare  uiiy  the 
edneation  uorded  at  theaa  •oboola  ii  inaSiBetive  for  practical 
pnrpoaes. 

Tb*  Itoport  gives  a  table  ahowing  the  nnmber  of  scholais 
for  each  year  of  age  between  three  and  fifteen,  by  vidiieh  it 
would  appear  that  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  be- 
tween their  third  and  fifteenth  year  is  five  years,  and  between 
five  and  fifteen,  four  and  two-fifths.  What  a  child  can 
learn  from  three  years  old  to  eight  cannot  be  much,  snppos- 
ing  it  is  kept  at  school  for  the  five  vears,  and  then  leaves, 
and  is  almost  certainly  lost  when  suosequently  employed  in 
labour,  without  the  aid  of  aecoudary  suiools  to  keep  their 
scholastic  acqaiutions  in  use.  This  is  shown  by  the  mar- 
riage roisters  for  1806,  in  which,  out  of  304,226  persons 
muried,  44,806  men  and  62,672  women  signed  with  marks, 
or  34  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Thia  is  certainly  a  great  ad- 
vance on  1839,  hut  as  in  the  last  eighteen  yean  inch  great 
efforts  have  been  made.amore  satisbciory result  mi^ht  nave 
been  expected,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  marriageable 
people  most  have  received  their  education  before  the  most 
material  improvements  had  been  introduced. 

Great  part  of  what  we  have  written  ipplies  equilly  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Scotland  shares  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary grants  we  have  enumerated,  and  has  also  adopted  most 
of  the  extensions  of  school  education  we  have  mentioned. 
On  the  whole,  in  that  country  education  is  more  widely  dif- 
fiosed  than  iu  England,  and  in  the  parochial  schools  it  is  of 
a  higher  order,  the  tesehers  in  most  of  them  having  received 
collate  instmction ;  and  mathematics  and  Latin,  with 
occaaioiiaUy  Oredi,  is  taught  where  the  sdolan  are  capable 
and  desirous  of  reouving  snch  instinetion. 

By  the  censna  of  1801,  the  population  of  Scotland  was 
2,888,742,  and  by  the  retnms,  the  nnmber  of  sdiolan  was 
368,017,  or  one  idiolar  to  every  7*84  inhabitants,  but  under  the 
heading  of  '  Ocenpatiuia,*  the  number  retarned  as  'scholars* 
was  426,06^  or  one  in  every  6-87.   In  the  latter  nnmber 


the  term 'adwlai' may  have  bcMi  loow^  flaimtDBi, 
the  loobalnlit^  is  that  all  were  brin|Us^ioBia%  Of 
the  nnmber  m  the  cenms  return  900,343  wm  bo^i 
163,169  were  jprls,  attending  at  0342  sehwU.  At  ptL- 
day  schools  there  were  280,040  scholars,  and  at  priiitt6i 
schools  there  were  88,472  scholars.    It  mut  be  imiai 
however,  that  the  census  includes  all  penoni  at  lAti,  ei 
that  of  the  286,611  of  whose  teaching  accomti  vm» 
tuned,  17,768  were  from  fifteen  to  twraty  ami  nm 
This  wonld  reduce  the  compamtive  number  «ith  Ei^ 
to  rather  more  than  one  in  every  eight  Snndij 
are  not  so  much  frequented  aa  in  England.  Atiluu' : 
the  census  there  were  but  292,040  scholars,  ot  litlk  e-* 
than  one  in  ten  of  the  population.  At  adult  ereniif  mj 
there  were,  however,  10,071  scholars. 

Of  the  total  numb^'of  b(]^iinthepaUicdarfdHdi,ts.' 
163,712  of  whom  information  was  nven,  13US7  vac:, 
taught  reading  83,000  writing,  68,174  aiilhffletic, 
En^ish  grammar,  48,802  geo^phy,  6770  moden  ]»a^ 
9111  ancient  languages,  6400  mathematics,  4197  irm 
31,687  music,  and  1092  industrial  occupitions.  Of  lli<v 
giiis  in  public  day  schools,  98,612  were  oeins  imM  ux 
61,690  writing,  34,496  arithmetic,  24,436  &gliik  (cas 
28,279  geography,  3990  modem  languages,  056  andntls 
guages,  190  mathematics,  1670  drawing,  21,616  muie.  c 
17,ra6  industrial  occupations.  The  propoitioni  in  vr 
the  same  in  the  private  day  schools.  We  maj  nci>. 
however,  that  in  the  parochial  schools  mosie  mj  ar.- 

Eialmody.  A  similar  enumeration  has  not  been  ptf. 
□gland  i  only  the  nnmber  of  schools  in  which  inch  tct.-^ 
are  professed  to  he  tau^L  In  Scotland  the  sTengti? 
salaiy  of  the  parochial  acihodmastei  ii  60^^  with,  iacK'- 
aresideoee;  of  the  mistresses  the  salary  is  16I.,in(i(" 
sidence.  In  1646aD  Act  was  pamdfor  amending  tlx  r 
ditionof  parochial  schoolmasten,  but  the  im^oniiKii<' 
not  great,  aa  ia  shown  by  the  census  returns. 

In  Ireknd  the  endeavour  to  promote]  edncatin  liv 
constant,  bot  till  lately  very ;Ul-applied.   Under  UturrV 
an  Act  was  passed  that  every  clergyman  shonld  toe 
EngUsh  tongue  to  all  in  his  cure.   By  the  lSEliL,a 
(1070),  a  free  school  was  to  be  established  in  mrj  i  <^ 
The  statute  of  Heniy  VIII.  was  re-enacted  under  Wilb:. 
Of  course,  the  object  in  the  two  last-named  reigni  n  - 
Frotestantism  should  be  tanght ;  of  course  the  sdiow*^ 
ineffective ;  and  almost  of  course  they  became  a  mtif  tr: 
the  clergyman  giving  forty  shillings  a  year  to  some  ou 
a  schoolmaster,  aad  taking  no  further  tronUe.  lii' 
'  The  IneoiporiAed  Society  for  Promoting  Engliib  Prt/- 
School!  in  Irdaad*  was  established,  sod  was  liUn>- 
aiited  from  the  public  funds.   In  1741  th^  had  fajB-.: 
schools,  at  which  they  had  educated  372  children  (vb**  ' 
rigidly  separated  from  their  parenta),  and  bad  tsf- 
10,000;.    These  were  the  Charter  Schools.  In  IT^^' 
an  expenditure  of  490,000^.,  the  celebrated  John  B 
proved  that  the  children  were  ill-treated,  theii  ti'-' 
neglected,  and  that  they  were  made  to  work  for  theii  ej*"^ 
and  yet  only  the  children  of  Romau  Catholici  ven  i^- 
for  the  purpose  of  convenion.   The  Irish  Hoctae  of  Cco:- 
admitted  the  facts,  bnt  continued  to  vote  mone^r.  1^ 
orphans  and  children  of  Protestants  were  admitted  w*^  ■ 
Roman  Catholics,  bot  with  the  same  separation  tna^ 
families  aa  before.   The  nnmber  of  scholais  iacniH^  = 
were  still  under  9000,  and  the  annnal  coat  wh  35^^'  ; 
which  sum  three-fbnrtha  were  paid  by  the  Stiii*-  -^'^ 
report  on  their  c»ndition  in  1820,  the  gttmojaeA 
was  gradually  withdrawn  from  them.  Bnttbon^btbeK^ 
utterly  failed,  the  Iiish  poor  were  far  from  buDj  u  ^' 
cated  people.    There  were  '  Hedge  '  schools,  vbere  tht  1' 
dren  of  the  peasantry  were  taught  by  the  priMl  «e6*n*^ 
that  Wakefield  in  his  '  Tour  in  Ireland^  calls  tbc  l-^; ' 
"  universally  educated  "  people.   In  1817  the  Kild*« ' ; 
Society  began  their  operations.    They  were  to  ■ 
model-schools  in  Kildare  Place  ;  they  were  to  a»;t 
grants  the  founding  of  achools ;  to  receive  sod  qsaiir*^^-^ 
ten  and  miatresses ;  to  publish  and  fcrniih  pH^-'^ 
proper  books ;  to  causa  the  schools  to  be  inspected  acoo-^ 
and  to  oiconrags  deserving  masten  and  ■ai''*^?^', 
taitiei.  These  aehooli  were  at  fint  a  saeoiA  TM*^ 
supported  by  government  grants,  and  wen 
aeholan  of  all  religious  penuasions.   In  18S5 
1490  schools,  and  upwards  of  100,000  scholan,  Mf  "T^^ 
length  became  distasteful  to  the  Roman  ^■""'^j 
1831,  therefore,  after  a  FarliamenUry  inqni^.  *  ''^ 
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Nitional  Education  in  Irels&d  wu  wtabUthed,  eompowd  of 
enuneat  men  from  all  the  religioDg  belieft  in  Inland,  who  were 
eoDuniaaoned  tp  draw  np  a  tchttna  of  initnetion,  and  pn- 
Tide  sneh  booha  aa  were  neeenai^r,  to  anable  the  diildnn  of 
■UcTMda  to  attendthnn,  ThiavaBdoneveiraneeeaafitlhr. 
The  giimnm«nt  wen  libeiai  in  their  gianta;  and  at  ue 
cldBe  of  1833  tbw  had  eatabHahed  789  Khooli  which  were 
attended  by  107,118  acholara.   These  schoola  continued  to 
tkive,  aod  the  govemnunt  granta  to  increase.   From  1848 
to  ISfiO  thoae  graata  were  1S0,000£.  annnslly;  in  l8SI, 
134,9601.;  in  166S,  164,m;.;  in  1863, 18S,073^  ;  in  1854, 
193,400/.;  in  1660,21^2002;  in  1866,  227,64W. ;  and  in 
1857,  213.000/. ;  a  decrease  arising  probablj  from  a  de- 
creue  in  tne  acholara  attending  the  schools,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  Ivge   emigration   of  the  £aw   preceding  years. 
The  censoB    retains  of  1851,  howerer,  tell  a  venr  nn- 
ntisfactory  tale.    The  total  popntation  of  Ireland  was 
6,561,970;  and  the  number  of  znalea  who  ooold  neither 
read  nor  write  was  1,802,660;  of  the  fsnales,  1,66^683. 
But  in  that  ye«r  the  nnmber  of  the  National  Sotie^  aehoda 
had  ioerBaaed  to  4704|  titers  were  94  in  proneaa  of  erection, 
and  13  had  been  saspoaded.   The  n  amber  n  children  on  the 
rolli  was  680,431 ;  there  had  been  267  teaehers  trained  in 
the  f  efaool  during  the  year,  and  33  at  their  own  expense.  Of 
the  290,  there  were  21  of  the  Established  Church,  39  Pres- 
byterians, 2  other  Proteatant  Dissenters,  and  228  Roman 
Caiholics.    There  were  also  28  model  and  37  ordicaiy  agri- 
cnltcral  schools,  with  2003  pupils,  of  whom  most  pay  eiuer 
folly  or  in  part.   On  Dec.  SI,  1866,  the  number  of  schools 
was  6193,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was 
038,246,  a  decreaae  from  1864  (np  to  which  ^ear  the  number 
had  regularly  increased),  probably  arising  in  part  from  an 
Dnfortoaate  feeling  of  dislike  taken  to  the  schools  by  the 
Sonum  CaUiolic  priesthood,  and  partly  from  the  large  emi* 
nation  that  had  taken  place  from  the  kingdonL.  la  1866 
Um  annual  Repent  of  the  Church  Education  Society  claimed 
90;672  acbolan^  but  these  iuclude  "schoola  in  connection 
and  in  IBSl,  under  the  same  heading,  tbey  numbered 
103^78  scholars.   The  Sunday  ichoola  in  1865  mnatered 
513,919  scholan. 

Id  1845  an  Act  wu  paoed  fur  endowing  Maynooth 
College  for  the  better  education  of  the  Ronun  Catholic 
priestbood.  In  the  same  year  waa  also  passed  an  Act 
"ensbling  her  Majesty  to  endow  new  CoU^^"  in  conse- 

Soence  of  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  ol  Belhat,  Cork,  and 
alway  have  bera  built  and  endowed.  A  sum  of  100,000/. 
was  assigned  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  purchasing 
the  aites,  and  erecting  and  faraiahinji;  the  buildings  of  the 
three  Colleges.  Her  Majesty  and  her  auccessora  were  made 
Tiaitora,  with  power  to  qipoint,  by  dsn  manual,  persona  to 
execute  tba  office.  The  appointment  la  the  presidenta,  vice- 
{nesidenta,  and  profsason,  waa  entrusted  to  the  Crown,  until 
parliament  ahould  otherwise  determine.  The  Cemmiawoners 
of  the  Treasury  were  empowered  to  issue  annually  a  sum 
not  exceeding  7000/1  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  other 
expenses  in  each  college;  it  being  moreoTor  provided  that 
reasonable  fees  should  be  exicible  from  the  students.  Leo- 
lure-rooms  were  directed  to  be  assigned  for  religious  inatmc- 
'joD  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  atudent  should  be  allowed 

0  attend  any  of  the  colleges  unless  he  should  reside  with  his 
Nvrent  or  gnardinn,  or  some  near  relation,  or  with  a  tutor  or 
Daster  of  a  boarding-houae  liceosed  by  the  president,  or  in  a 
tall  founded  and  endowed  for  the  reception  of  students. 

A  president  and  vice-president  for  each  college  were  soon 
fter  nominated^  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  was  begun. 
!'he  other  appointmenta  were  made  in  August  1849,  and  the 
hree  colUgca  were  opened  in  the  end  of  October  following. 
Ji  additional  sum  of  12,000/.  had  shortly  before  been 
ranted  by  Parliament  for  providing  them  with  librariea, 
hilosophical  instruments,  and  some  other  requisitea. 

Originally  it  was  intended  that  the  nnmber  of  professors 

1  each  college,  exclusive  of  the  president  and  vice-pre- 
dent,  abould  not  exceed  twelve,  aod  letters  patent  con- 
itating  them  upon  that  basis  were  passed  for  each  under 
>e  great  seal  of  Ireland  in  December  1846.  Afterwards  it 
as  determined  that  the  nnmber  should  be  augmented  for 
e  present  to  nineteen,  but  that  it  should  not  at  any  time 
ceed  thirty.  1^  vice-president  however  ia  also  a  pro- 
BH>r.  New  letters  patent  embodyiiu  that  extended  scheme 
ire  granted  in  iavonr  of  each  of  the  three  collegea  in 
jvember  1849. 

Under  the  ejuating  enutitutitui,  then,  the  body  politic  and 
rporata  of  eacH  radlegs  conuats  of  a  presidoiity  with  a 


salary  of  BOOL  and  a  house  ;  a  viee-preaiden^  with  a  salary 
of  6001.  and  a  house  i  and  professors  at  Greek,  Latin,  ma- 
thematics, history,  and  English  literature,  logic  and  meta- 
I^ysicB,  cneinistry,  natural  philosophy  (each  wiUi  a  aalsiy  of 
260/.),  modem  laagnagea,  aataral  history,  mineralogy  and 
geology  (each  wttti  a  salary  of  900JL),  English  law,  junspra- 
denee,  and  political  ecraomy,  dvil  M^naeriujN  and  agncid- 
ture  (each  vrith  a  salary  of  160/.),  the  CeltieJangnages,  the 
practice  of  surgery,  the  prscti(»  of  medicine,  mat^a  medica, 
and  midwifery  (each  with  a  salary  of  100/1).  There  are 
alio  attached  to  each  college  a  registrar  (vritii  a  s^ary  of 
200/.),  and  a  bursar  and  librarian  (aadi  with  a  salary  of 
160^).  A  sum  of  300/.  annually  is  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  porters  and  servants.  The  total  annual  expenditure  for 
salaries  is  thus  (deducting  260/.  for  the  professorship  held 
by  the  vice-president)  6600/L 

The  remaining  1600/.  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  con- 
solidated fond  is  allocated  to  the  payment  of  scholarships 
and  [oiies.  The  scholatships  awanUd  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  searioB  at  Bel&si  an:  48  of  84/.  esdi  to 
students  of  the  £seultyof  arts;  4of  SO/. each  to  stiidenta 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  2  of  fiO/L  eaeh  to  students 
of  the  faculty  of  law ;  2  of  20/.  eaeh  to  students  of  civil 
engineering ;  and  4  of  IM.  each  to  stodents  of  agriculture ; 
the  nnmber  being  equally  divided  in  all  cases  between 
studeiUs  of  the  first  and  students  of  the  second  year.  The 
Bcholanhips  are  ail  held  for  one  year  only. 

The  session  in  all  the  colleges  extends  ftom  the  third 
Tuesday  in  October  to  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  is 
divided  into  three  terms  by  recesses  of  a  fortnight  at  Christ- 
mas and  at  Easter.  The  fees  for  each  class  vary  from  1/.  to 
il.  lOf. ;  and  there  ia  besides  a  payment  from  each  matricu- 
lated stndent  to  the  bursar  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  3/. 
at  the  commoMement  of  the  fimt  year,  and  8/.  at  the  oom- 
mancementttf  erenr  subsequent  year. 

It  had  been  all  aumg  oontenplated  that  matrianlatioB  and 
attendance  at  these  c<uleges,  as  at  sinUlar  instUuiions  esta- 
blished by  public  authority  in  our  own  and  other  oonnbia^ 
should  conduct  to  graduation  both  in  arte  and  in  every  other 
faculty,  except  on^  that  of  divinity ;  and  all  tiie  r^ulfr- 
tions  and  arrangements  of  the  academic  curriculum  in  eadi 
have  been  moulded  upon  that  understanding.  It  was  a 
question  however  we  believe,  for  a  considerable  time 
whether,  with  a  view  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  other 
purposes,  each  college  ahonid  be  erected  into  a  distinct 
university,  or  the  three  constituted  into  one  univeruty. 
The  latter  plan  has  been  adopted,  undoubtedly  to  the 
placing  of  the  new  establishments  in  a  greatly  superior  posi- 
tion to  what  tbey  would  have  held  if  they  had  been  left  eaeh 
to  its  provincial  insulation ;  for  it  could  never  have  hai^med 
that  a  mere  Belfast,  Cork,  or  Oalway  d^ree  would  have  oarxiad 
the  same  weight  with  one  from  the  Queen's  Univerri^in  Ii^ 
land.  In  the  letters  patent  cresting  such  a  univeruOr,  her 
Majeaty  has  declared  that  ''graduates  of  our  said  University 
shall  be  folly  possessed  of  all  such  rights,  privil^es,  and  im- 
munities as  belong  to  persons  holding  similar  degrees 
granted  them  by  other  universities,  and  s^ll  be  entitied  to 
whatever  rank  and  precedence  is  derived  from  similar  degrees 
granted  by  other  universities." 

The  peculiarity  of  and  the  need  for  such  coU^ies  arose 
from  the  state  of  religions  feeling  in  Ireland.  The  greatest 
proportion  of  the  people  are  Romum  Catholics,  and  there  is 
a  lai]ge  number  of  Presbyterians;  but  in  Trinity  Collcu^ 
Dublin,  there  are  no  arrangements  which  even  recognise  me 
exiataace  of  any  form  of  religioua  belief  bat  that  of  tbe  Esta- 
blished Churdi ;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  hold  any 
other  creed  (in  so  far  as  such  dissenting  students  are  ad^ 
mitted  at  ul)  left  without  any  spiritual  superintendence 
whatever,  bat  tbe  entire  system  of  teaching  and  discipline 
is  in  Uie  hands  of  members  of  the  Church  establiabM  by 
law,  and  is  regulated  and  administered  in  all  respects  in 
conformity  wito  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that  Church. 
Freedom  of  admissiou  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always 
been  one  of  tbe  demands  which  Protestant  Dissenters  have 
urged  most  clamoroudy.  Notwithstanding  considerable 
opposition  the  experiment  has  succeeded.  Tne  colleges  are 
attended  by  students  of  all  religious  creeds ;  but  while  thus 
free  to  all,  the  morals  and  the  peculiar  £uth  oi  the  student 
is  sedulously  attended  to. 

Neither  u  En^and  have  the  eifbrta'to  prraoote  educatitn 
been  confined  to  ue  pow.  At  Durham  tJie  bishop  and  dean. 
and  chapter  obtained  an  Act  Parliament  ia  1^^ 
anthorisijig  the  iaatitutiDn  and  endowmmt  of  ^^^^^^|^ 
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wbielt  wai  opentd  for  Atndwti  in  Ootober  1833.  In  1837  a 
nqral  cburter  of  iDcorpontioD  was  obtained  hv  which  tha 
atyle  and  title  of  '  the  Warden,  Maaten,  and  Scholan  of  the 
Iniivenity  of  Darham '  waa  given  to  the  inititntion.  The 
ohattsr  gave  the  power  of  c<mferring  degrees,  and  confinned 
the  rights  and  prfvilegee  annred  to  it  Act  of  Parliameot, 
□toally  enjopd  by  chartered  nniTenitiei.  The  bishop  ia 
appointed  viiitorj  the  dean  of  Durham  U  conatitnted 
wudea.  To  the  profeesorshipe  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
history  and  of  Greek  and  classical  literatnre,  which  are  both 
in  tha  patronage  of  the  bishop,  canoDries  in  the  cathedral  are 
annexed.  The  professor  of  inathetnatics  and  astronomy,  the 
zeftdars  in  law,  Hebrew,  history  and  ^Ute  litaratnre,  and 
natural  jdiilosopfay,  the  leotarer  of  chemutiy  and  mineralogy, 
and  other  offieeta  of  tha  nniT«iity,are  appointed  by  thedean 
and  chapter.  Of  Umveivity  Colleoe  the  warden  of  the 
uiTCraity  is  master.  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  inititnted  in 
1846,  ia  for  divinity  stadents.  It  has  four  tntora,  one  of 
whom  ia  principal,  a  censor,  and  a  chaplain.  The  academical 
year  eonaists  of  three  terms  of  not  lass  than  eight  weeks 
each,  which  are  called  Michaelmas,  Epiphany,  and  Easter 
Terms.  The  age  of  admission  to  the  acsdonical  coarse  is 
from  16  to  21  ;  and  for  the  divinity  course,  between  81  and 
S6  ;  beyond  this  age  students  mast  be  admitted  by  apeoial 
leave.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  necessaiy  expenses  of 
stadents  shonld  be  as  moderate  aa  is  ctmsiatent  with  comfort, 
and  any  approach  to  extravagance  ia  sadoloDBiy  goardad 
against 

In  18M  an  Aotc^  Parliament  extended  tha  right  enjoyed 
b;^  the  gradaatea  of  Oxford  andCunhridge  to  nractiae  T^ync 
withont  fiirther  examination,  to  the  gradnates  in  medioioe  of 
theUniyeraity  of  London,  In  the  same  year  by  another  Act, 
a  commtsiaon  was  appointed  to  draw  ap  regnlations  for  the 
improvement  of  Oxford  Univarsity,  and  in  1857  a  similar  one 
waH  passed  for  Cambridge.  Under  these  commissions  many 
valnable  improvements  have  been  effected,  and  more  may  be 
oonfidently  expected.  Among  those  effected  are  the  breaking 
Qp  of  ihe  close  icholanhipa  (especially  those  of  Win- 
chester school)  and  throwing  them  open  to  general  compe- 
tition ;  the  dispenaatJOQ  with  the  taking  of  a  namber  of 
anneceesa^  oatns ;  the  establiahment  of  private  halls ;  and 
the  aboliahinsof  the  oath  on  matricnlation  and  on  taking 
the  degree  of  B.A. ;  by  which  last  regulation  Dissenters  are 
admitted  to  the  whole  advantages  of  a  anlversity  ednoation. 
In  Scotland  also  an  agitation  is  oeing  made  for  soma  Impcovo- 
ment  In  the  nniveiaitiea 

SCHORL.  [TouBMAim.l 

SCHUMACHER,  HEINRICH  CHRISTIAN,  «ai  bom 
en  September  3, 1780,  at  Bmmatedt  in  Holatein,  He  die- 
tingntshed  himself  by  his  mathematical  pnfldenoy  and  by 
his  predilection  for  astronomy.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
created  professor^xtraordinary  of  astronomy  In  the  university 
of  Copenhagen,  whence  he  was  called  in  1813  to  be  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  returning  to  Copenhagen  in 
161A  as  profeiaor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory there.  In  1617  he  waa  employed  by  the  Danish 
govemmefat  to  measure  the  degrees  of  lonritude  from  Copen- 
nsgen  to  the  west  coast  of  Jatland,  and  those  of  latitude 
from  Skagen,  the  northern  cape  of  Jutland,  to  Lauenbnrg,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hanover;  afterwards  contiaaed  throagh 
Hanover  by  Gauss,  In  1^1  he  received  from  tha  Royal 
Scientific  society  of  Co^tenhagen  the  direction  of  the  survey 
and  mapping  of  Holstein  and  Lauenbnrg ;  and  in  that  year 
the  king  eatued  a  small  but  exeellentiy  fumlahed  observatoiy 
to  be  built  for  him  at  Altona,  vbere  he  resided  till  bis  death. 
In  18S4,  in  conjunction  witii  the  English  Board  of  Longitude, 
he  fixed  the  measure  of  differences  between  the  observatories 
of  Greenwich  and  Altona,  for  which  pnrpoae  the  English 
admiralty  fomished  a  steam-vessel,  provided  with  twenty- 
eight  English  and  eight  Danish  chronometers.  In  1830  ne 
was  employed  in  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconds*  pen- 
dulnm,  which  had  been  made  the  base  of  the  Danish  scale 
of  measures.  In  1813  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
'  Astronomlsche  Nacbrichten,'  a  work  that  is  still  continued, 
and  is  the  only  one  that  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  commu- 
Bication  of  opinions  and  facts  from  the  astronomers  of  all 
the  world,  and  contains  a  number  of  highly  valuable  essays. 
From  18S0  to  1829  he  published  bis  <  Astronomiaehe  Htitb- 
tafelo,*  a  good  example  of  a  carefully  calculated  apbemeria. 
In  1836  in  eonjuDctum  with  Baaael  he  undertook  the  editiog 
of  the '  AitronomiiehaB  Jahrfmeha.*  He  was  a  diligott  and 
eoireet observer;  in  16SS  he annonnoadtho exact fluitanees 
of  Venn,  Ju^ter,Hai^  and  Satnm  from  tile  oRXth;  andtlie 


phanomoia  omnoetad  with  Eneke^a  planst  Altai  ttuM 
much  of  hit  attention  in  tha  latter  part  lui  ^  Ht  4a 
at  Altona  on  Deeenber  88, 1860.  SchnaadMr  uiid  en. 
talents  with  much  modeaty.  He  anjo^adthsooiiitKii:^ 
aovareign,  which  he  repaid  by  bis  diligeat  imiEei,  m  i 
uniformly  treated  bis  fellow  •  labouroia  vilb  ib  pt4 
courtaay,  and  impartad  hii  aauatanco  with  matatu 
Ubarality. 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT,  a  compoacr  vbe  Iaii;a 
rapatation  in  Germany,  but  wboao  worita  are  Ulihhti:i 
thia  country.  He  waa  bom  aboat  tha  year  1816,iriie 
a  retired  and  uneventful  lif^  aUafly  at  Lripn;,  iiiBf»i: 
the  study  and  praotioe  of  hia  ait.  Hii  exeeaifii[^u 
diaradaied  faia  mindj  and  whan  h*  died,  Jiilj9,lfiCk 
had  been  several  ytm  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  aijkx  a 
married  Clara  Wieck,  the  moat  celebratad  fsmilt  ptai 
the  day,  who,  with  several  children,  anrvlvei  hist.  Mm 
waa  undoobtadljr  a  man  of  great  genioa ;  bat  hi  ha  u  r 
his  reputation  with  lua  contemporaries  by  his  en^^- 
found  a  musical  school,  or  sect,  profeasiog  to  diiisw- 
authority  of  the  older  maaters,  and  to  establish  twrn 
of  musical  compoaition.  As  music  haa  alnji  bM:' 
progressive  atate,  posterity  may  perfaapa  do  im  jiAa^ 
adopting  his  innovations  ^  style.  His  uily  wotk  tf  sc 
tnde  which  has  been  publicly  performed  in  fingliitdiii- 
tata, '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  the  words  of  which  in  it> 
lation  of  a  part  of  Moore's  poem.  It  was  prodaceiiia 
Philhaimonio  Sooiety's  concerts  in  186^  wbealkci 
eipal  part  was  sane  oy  Madame  GoMadmidt  (Jenin'  I- 
and,  though  our  entica  were  at  vaiiaaea  respecting  iu-^' 
yet  it  waa  genaally  legarded  ae  avro^  ot  no  onliBUT  r 
and  beauty. 

BCHWaNTHALER,  LUDWIG  MICHAEL,c«rf5 
most  eminent  of  modem  German  aenlptoi^  vu  be  • 
Munich  on  the  S6th  of  August  1808.   For  some  gw-" 
his  ancestors  had  beea  sculptors  in  the  Tyrd ;  bo 
Frans  Schwanthaler,  was  settled  in  Muniw,  wba»  >« 
quired  a  very  respectable  standing  aa  a  moDamenli:  ir.y 
Ludwig  received  a  good  classical  and  genenl  kIkt  : 
and  beinfi;  intended  to  pursue  the  family  calling;, 
initiated  into  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling,  ud 
of  the  chisel,  in  his  father's  studio.    At  tfaeUunichAes. 
of  the  Fine  Arts  he  was  regarded  with  coldness  if  w 
like  on  account  of  his  free  notioiu  in  art,  by  Tos  utV.- 
direotor,  who  ia  said  to  have  urged  his  friends  to  dn<t'  >3 
to  some  other  profession.   The  duth  of  hisbDi«|°>'- 
by  rendering  it  neeessary  that  he  ahoald  conduct  the  M 
for  the  mamtenanee  of  the  fiuiuly.  fixed  bis  •i«l^^^ 
sculptor.    The  first  commiaaion  which  opened 
prospect  of  making  himself  known  was  one  froniw^ 
Maximilian  Joseph  in  1824,  to  design  a  centre  otubc  ' 
ailver  for  the  tahlov   It  waa  to  be  of  very  Um  m  « ; 
figures  in  relief  each  about  aix  inehea  in  Misbt,  - 
represent  the  procession  of  the  gods  of  Olympu  » ' 
palace  of  Jupiter.   So  much  fa  was  executed  it  'i**'*" 
being  very  beautiful,  but  the  death  of  Maximiluii 
1825)  prevented  its  completion.  ^ 
Schwanthaler  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  " . 
a  year,  deriving  great  benefit  from  the  advice  snil  fr>«*- 
of  Thorwaldsen.   He  carried  back  with  htm  to  Vw^l 
elegant  bassi-riUevi  of  the  *  Birth  of  Venos '  and  'CopJ* 
Psyche,'  and  through  tiie  infiuence  of  ConieliM  a 
emplo^  to  execute  two  extensive  Homerie  ow' 
frieua  for  the  Olyptothek,  then  in  coatss  "i^^'^l 
Among  other  woru  wbidi  abont  this  time  he  F">°'yJ. 
a  statue  of  Sbakspere  for  the  theatre,  and  «J?°f 
rilievo  friete,  extending  in  all  to  a  length  of  1^*^. 
'  Apotheosis  of  Bacchus '  for  the  dining-room  ot  ^*J^, 
Duke  Maximilian.   In  1832  he  again  west 
King  Ludwig  to  Rome,  to  complete  Bsneh's  ooV" 
south  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  as  well  si  to  atea^i^ 
other  royal  commissions  for  the  new  palace.  t 
From  the  period  of  his  return  in  1833  hii  1*  'T^, 
unceasing  activity.   The  admitted  head  of  '7-^1  a  ' 
Munich,  the  pr^ifesaor  of  sculpture  (from  ^viLsi 
Academy  there,  and  the  favourite  of  the  "^'J*^, : 
Ludwig,  idiose  constant  guide  and  ****"jjlti)ti  • 
planning  and  working-out  uie  scnlptures^a' 
tin  vast  architectunti  undertaking,  Sehwuth^  ||||^ 
in  rapid  anecesaicm  an  astonishing  i»iv^,  ^[,tt' 


nnusoal  magnitude  and  grandeur,  imdws*,'^*^ 
crowd  of  able  and  devoted  scholars  and  '■■T*^ 
tin  few  TsDiaining  yean  of  ^^^^^t^JBI^Jz 
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ExeeatMl  ft  MceaMson  of  gnat  worin,  nuh  u  wonld  aaain 
more  tlun  enoogfa  to  hiva  tasked  the  eoeray  and  indutir  of 
ths  Buwt  indahtigaUa  aad  laborious  wortunui  ^oae  aaj» 
lad  been  extended  to  the  longest  ^an,  and  iriie  had  been 
Uened  with  the  moat  nboat  health. 

We  can  name  hot  some  of  hia  more  prominent  worita. 
The  lotitheni  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  at  Batisbon,  filled 
with  a  design  intended  to  typify  the  liberation  of  Oermany 
from  tbe  French,  was  only  in  part  bj  him ;  bat  the  design  in 
the  northern  pediment,  a  later  work,  vas  wholly  by  himself, 
md  was  of  a  mnch  higher  order  of  merit   It  is  called  the 

<  Hennann-Scblacht,*  or  '  Battle  of  Arminios,'  and  ia  one  of 
t}te  finest  rendering  of  old  Teutonic  atoiy  which  has  ever 
been  realiRed  by  the  scniptor's  chisel.  He  also  oxeeated 
some  of  the  s&tnea  in  tne  Walhalla,  and  the  fourteen 
caijatides  representing  the  Walkyren  of  the  Teutonic  mytho- 
logy. For  Lndwig's  New  Palace  (Neno  KCnigsban),  Schwan* 
thuer  not  only  execated  several  IVieies  and  statues,  but 
aude  the  cartoona  for  nnmerona  picturea  which  were  punted 
in  eoeaQstie  bjr  Hiltenapeiger,  Strridd,  and  othera.  Among 
tkeM  an  a  eenea  af  twenty-fonr  compoaitiom  from  Aachylus, 
twenty-one  from  SophocuiL  twenty-seven  fromAristophanea, 
a  series  from  the  tales  of  the  Argonauts,  another  mm  the 

<  Works  and  Bays  *  and  the '  Shield  of  Hercnlaa'  of  Heaiod. 
His  most  famous  piece  of  sculpture  hen  ia  hovrever  the 
'  Myth  of  Aphrodite,'  hut  the  ato^  of  Venus  waa  never  more 
coldly  told.  For  the  Feat-Saalbau  he  designed  tfao  two  lions, 
and  the  eight  figures  representing  the  eight  cinles  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  entablature  ;  (he  frieze  in  relief  of  ths 'Crusade  of 
fiaibarossa  *  ('  Der  Ereuzzug  des  Kaisers  Friedrieh  Bar* 
buDssa placed  above  the  paintings  by  Schnorr  [Schhorb, 
Jrurs  yoN  Karoibtkld,  S.  2],  one  of  his  beat  works  ;  the 
bassi'rilievi  of  Greek  Dancers  in  the  Bail-Room ;  and  the 
Ivelre  colossal  gUt  bronze  statues  of  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Wittelsbacfa, In  the  Throne-Room,  See.  For  the  facade  of 
the  Pinakothek  he  executed  statues  of  twenty-five  of  tiie 
pntest  painters.  For  the  pediment  of  the  New  Art-Exhi- 
bition Gallery  (Neoe  Kunatanstellnnga-(}ehi^de)he  ezecnted 
a  repiesentiUon  of  the  Arts  placing  themaelvea  under  the 

EroteetioD  of  Bavaria.  For  the  magnificent  Lndwigs  Kirche 
a  modelled  atatnea  of  Christ  and  the  fonr  Erangeliats, 
which  are  placed  in  a  row  of  nidiea  over  the  porch,  and  for 
the  enda  of  the  gable  two  colosaal  statues  of  St.  Peter  and 
Sl  Paul.  There  are  also  by  him  in  Munich  statues,  some  of 
them  of  colossal  size,  and  moat  of  them  in  bronze,  of  Count 
rilly,  Field-Marahal  Prince  Wrede,  Kreitmayer,  uie  author 
of  the  Bavarian  code,  and  one  or  two  others.  But  the  chief 
work  with  vrhich  he  adorned  his  native  city  waa  his  immense 
Ntatue  of  Bavaria,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Bavarian 
Hall  of  Fame  (Bairische  Rnhmershalle).  Bavaria  is  rapre- 
KSted  as  a  maiden  crowned  with  the  oak-garland ;  one  hand 
is  stretched  out,  and  holds  a  laurel  crown,  the  reward  of 
merit ;  the  other  presBfia  a  aword  against  her  bosom,  to 
ielend  her  independence ;  her  ude  reclines  a  Hon.  The 
rroop,  which  is  of  bronze,  teceeda  in  magnitode  any  other 
nodem  work.  Tho  fignn  of  Bavaria  la  about  60  feet  Ugh, 
hat  of  the  lion  ia  nearly  30  feet  j  the  pedaatal  ia  28  feet 
liab :  a  ataircaae  inside  leads  up  to  the  head  of  Bavatis, 
rhicfa  ia  large  enough  to  contain  several  persons.  Thia  vaat 
rork  was  cooamenced  in  1644,  but  neither  the  sculptor  nor 
be  founder  of  thia  anparalleled  work  [SriOLifATKaj  Jobamk 
Umar,  S.  1},  lived  to  see  It  placed  on  lU  pedestal.  It  waa 
ungnrated  with  great  ceremony,  October  9, 1850.  Remark- 
ble  a«  this  work  is  for  its  aize,  it  ia  equally  so  for  ita 
randeor.  It  waa  the  crowning  work  of  Sohwaothalet'a  life, 
ad  aa  long  as  it  endures  it  will  be  the  most  impressive 
lonumeot  to  hia  geiuas.  The  Ruhmerahalle  however  con- 
ins  other  proofs  of  his  versatile  imagination.  In  the 
mpana  at  the  end  of  the  wings  of  the  building  are  four 
cambent  fignrea  by  him,  representing  the  four  national 
viaioiM  of  the  UI^plom,  Bavaria,  ths  Palatinate,  Swahia, 
id  Franconia ;  and  the  frieia  contalia  92  metopM,  all  of 
em  decign«d  by  him :  44  containing  figures  «  Victory. 
4  the  temainlm  48  the  arts  and  occupatlwu  of  dviliaea 
e. 

Among  important  public  worka  which  he  designed  for 
her  places  may  be  mentioned,  hia  grand  fountain  in  the 
aumarkt,  Vienna,  around  the  main  ox  which  he  haa  placed 
urea  typifying  the  £nns,  Ips,  Traun,  and  March,  the  fonr 
incipaf  rivers  of  the  aruiduchy  of  Austria,  pouring  their 
Iters  into  the  Danube,  which  is  represented  oy  a  colosaal 
ure  in  the  centre  j  another  and  finer  fountain  in  the 
einiig,  VisBlU)  in  which  an  five  beaatifoUy  deaigoed 


hnuB  finni  of  Anattia  with  har  fmr  graat  riftn,  tb« 
Danube,  VlatnU.  Elbe,  and  Po ;  the  monnmeut  of  Carl 
Friedrieh,  mnd-duke  of  Baden,  with  ita  four  all^orieal 
fignna,  at  Carlarohe ;  monnnniw  atatuaa  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  TOB  Hababon  at  fipin^  King  Charlas  John  of  8wsdan« 
the  Qrand-Dake  Lndwig  at  Daimiitadt.  Ifoait  at  Balabnig, 
O&tha  at  Frankfhit,  Jean  Paul  Richter  at  Bainath.  mi 
many  men,  one  of  the  men  remarkable  being  a  aetua  of 
twenty  atatuaa  of  eminent  B<^emiana  for  a  national  mona* 
ment  at  Ltborah,  near  Pngao,  whieh  however  he  left  no- 
finished.  Among  the  works  executed  for  private  patnna 
we  can  only  name  hia  atatnea  of  Venns,  Apollo,  Cupid,  Diana, 
Vesta,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pan,  varioua  nympha,  and  the  like, 
from  the  Grecian  mythology;  atatnea  and  statnettea  of 
knights  and  old  Teutonie  heroes }  and  a  vast  number  of 
aapulohral  and  portrait  atatun,  busts,  and  medallions,  whioh 
an  to  be  foond  not  menly  in  the  princely  gallwiaa  and 
churchea  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  but  aoattnad  thronghoat 
Germany,  ud  ocoaalonally  in  EngUad. 

Lndwig  Sehwanthalar  died— hia  feeble  fiamt,  it  ts  aiid, 
litaially  worn  eot  by  hia  nneaadBg  labonr— on  the  17th  of 
November,  1848,  havingonly  a  few  montha  bafon  eom^tad 
hia  fortv-aixth  ywr.  The  above  very  incomplete  annmo- 
ration  of  hia  wona  witf  mon  than  auffice  to  show  tho  won- 
derAil  energy  and  indaatty  «i  the  man  ;  but  it  ia  noeoasaiy 
to  examine  tho  wo^  thonaelvea  to  form  a  juat  eatimate  m 
hia  various  and  ^pamtly  inexhaustible  genius.  It  will  not 
of  course  he  supposed  however  that  he  accomplishml  the 
impossible  task  of  carviu  all  theae  worka  with  hia  own 
chisel.  F»m  the  establishment  of  hie  studio  at  Munich  ha 
had  about  him  a  large  body  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  have 
ainee  come  to  be  among  the  mora  eminent  of  living  German 
acolptora,  and  to  them  waa  in  moat  instanoes  entrusted  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  deaigna  of  the  master.  ButSehwan- 
thaler  himself  waa  a  rapid,  often  an  impatient  designer,  and 
hence,  the  imperfect  design  being  left  to  be  complete  by 
inaoffirienUy  w^erieneed  aadatanU,  it  not  aeldom  happona  in 
hia  leaaimportantworkathattheniaanabaeneeof  nniaii,  in 
^fpearaaee  of  oareleaaneeB  even,  whidi  ia  diaamKHntifig  to  tho 
Bpectator  and  injnriooa  to  the  reputation  of  tiie  aoalptw. 
Sobwantbaler^  atrangth  is  seen  in  hia  r^sation  of  old  Ten- 
tonic  fable  and  history,  like  his  Hermann-Schlacht,  or  thue 
typea  of  Gennan  ideaa,  such  as  he  has  ao  grandly  preeanted 
in  lua  'Bavaria.*  Amnig  the  Grecian  deities  he  rails  into 
the  old  conTeBtionaUama,  or  Oermaniaea  the  Hellenie 
thought 

By  hia  will  Behwanthaler  bequeathed  to  the  Hunieh  Aca- 
demy of  the  Fine  Arta  his  studio,  with  models  of  all  the 
principal  works  executed  by  b!m>  The  studio  stands  oppt^ 
site  to  the  houae  in  which  he  died,  in  the  street  named  in 
honour  of  him,  the  Schwanthalerstrasae,  and  in  it  is  carefully 
preserved  the  extensive  collection  of  his  works.  It  is  open 
daily  to  the  public,  and  ia  one  of  tiie  craat  art-sighta  of  the 
German  oetiopolis  of  art  The  Cryatd  Palace  at  Sydenham 
contaiaa  caata  of  the  head  of  the  eoloaaal  'Bavaria,'  tho 
*  SIfidd  of  Herculeo,'  and  aaveral  other  of  B(^wanthaler*i 
productioBo. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART,  DEPARTMENT  OF.  Thia 
department  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
owes  its  origin  to  the  au^estiona  contained  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Commiaaiooera  for  the  Exhibition  of  1661. 
After  urging  the  necessity  of  the  induatrial  claaaea  of  thia 
eonfitiy  receiving  mon  systematic  iuatroction  in  acienee  and 
art  in  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence 
in  the  nentral  markete  of  the  world,  the  Commissioners  im- 
pressed on  the  government  the  advantages  which  would 
nsttlt  from  bringing  the  various  institutions  connected  with 
science  and  art  that  were  supported  bv  the  pablio  funda, 
into  close  conneotion  with  eacn  other,  instead  of  their  re- 
maining under  diffennt  departments  of  the  government. 
The  govemmont  took  a  favouablo  view  of  the  suggestion ; 
and  aa  a  paitof  "  eomwehenaive  acheme  for  ths  advance- 
ment of  ue  fine  atta  ana  of  practical  acienee,"  annenneed 
from  the  thnne  at  the  opening  of  the  aeaaion  of  186S-A3,  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  Uanh  1853,  gave  their  formal  concur» 
rence  to  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
"  unite  in  one  department,  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the 
Departmenta  of  Practicu  Art  and  Science,  the  kindred  and 
analogous  institutions  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines  and 
Science,  the  Museum  of  Practical  Oeotogy,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  ana  the  Royu  Dublin 
Society,  all  of  which  an  in  part  supported  bv  Partiamentaqr^ 
gnmta ; "  and,  tlu  Treaatuy  minnto  ^^^oi^^     Lonb  balf^  ^ 
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pwmi  difeetiais  that  the  tttimmtn  for  all  thflae  imtitatioDi 
■ball  be  broaght  together  nmler  the  geDeral  head  of  '  Board 
of  Trade  Departmeot  of  Sdence  a::i  Art.'"  Tbeiiminediate 
pvipoae  of  tnia  amalgamation,  it  waa  declared,  waa  to  bruig 
the  whole  of  theae  uwtitDtioDB  under  one  common  anperin- 
tendence,  to  eatablidi  a  oentzal  nMtropcditan  acbool  of  prac- 
tical adence  aa  weUaa  <^  ar^  and  to  cneoiuige  and- extend 
the  fbrmatini  of  minor  local  inriitationi  which  ahonU  be  in 
oouneetimwiih,  ud  aanited  by,  the  e«ntzal  inititDtioiu,  bat 
u  fv  aa  poaribk  self-enppraUng  and  nnder  the  management 
of  the  keal  aathtntitia. 

As  waa  said  above,  the  inftitotioni  thus  bron^ 
nnder  one  department,  were  all  in  part  snpptnted  by  Failiap 
mentarjr  grants.  The  soma  voted  for  each  in  the  year  prerious 
to  the  amalgamation  were :  Government  School  of  Mines 
and  Science,  800^. ;  Moseom  of  Practical  Geology,  697il. ; 
Geological  Survey,  fi500/. ;  Museum  of  Irish  Indnstry,  33482. ; 
Royal  Doblin  Soaety,  6340f. ;  Department  of  Practical  Art, 
iDclDdiiig  the  provincial  Schools  of  Design,  17,920/. ;  in  all 
39,18U.;  bat  the  sum  actoally  granted  was  41,5S6JL,  addi- 
tions having  been  sanctioned  of  IfiO^  to  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  2265/.  to  the  Department  of  Practical  Art 

Of  these  inatitntitnu  the  chaneter  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
The  Govenunent  Sdiool  of  Ifinea  and  of  Sdenee  aj^died  to 
the  Arta  waa  fbonded  in  1851,  in  consequence  of  memorials 
nddieased  to  goremment  by  the  mining  districts  of  the 
United  Kin^om,  in  which  it  waa  shown  uiat  the  schools  for 
the  instrncuon  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  paraiits  by 
variooa  Continental  governments  had  mach  increased  the 
eemtomy,  efficioicy,  and  safety  of  mining  operaUona  in  the 
conn  trie*  in  which  they  had  been  estaBJisheil,  and  that  the 
want  of  similar  achoola  had  long  been  felt  in  the  mining 
districts  of  this  kingdom.  The  Government  School  of  Mines 
was  accordingly  opened  in  connection  with  the  Moseom  of 
Practical  Geology  in  1861.  It  is  now  merged  in  the  Metro- 
politan School  of  Science  applied  to  Miung  and  the  Arta, 
which  forms  one  of  the  two  gnat  branches  of  the  department 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  ori^  and  pnrpoee  of  the  Mnseam  of  Fcaeticil 
Gecdogy  were  stated  under  the  head  HvnuM  or  "Exxamuvs 
Gmtoer,  S.  1  (vol.  ii.  p. 340),  and  it  will  be  enoogh  to  add  here, 
that  it  was  in  I860  removed  to  the  bailding  erected  for  its 
xeen>tion  in  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's — now  the  head  quarters 
of  toe  Metropolitan  Sdiod  of  Science.  Ever  since  uie  esta- 
bliahment  of  tbe  Museum,  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom  haa  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  it,  and  thus 
extranve  collections  have  been  formed,  and  are  continually 
angmenting,  illostntiTe  of  the  stmcture  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  of  tbe  applications  of  geology  to  the  nsefiil  par- 
poses  of  life.  The  geological  survey  has  been  proceeding 
umnltaneooily  thn)tu;hoQt  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
England  and  Ireland  baa  advanced  far  towards  completion. 
In  Scotland  it  has,  however,  made  bat  litUe  progress  owing 
to  the  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland  having  been 
only  lecantly  issued. 

'10  thsss  awtiopditan  aeienttfie  iiistitntioiis  we  may  add 
the  B^al  Cdlege  of  Chemistry,  fimnded  in  1^45,  it  wine 
been,  in  1803,  transfaired  to  the  Dsputment  of  Science  and 
Art. 

The  Department  of  Practical  Art  was  a  development,  or 
rather  reconstitutitm  of  the  central  Sdiools  of  Designs  of 
which  a  foil  account  is  given  under  Desioh,  SonooL  or,  8. 1 
(vol.  i.  473).  The  Department  of  Practical  Art  waa  created 
bat  a  short  time  before  its  amalgamation  with  the  other 
inatitutions  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  before 
it  had  come  into  tu\l  operation  as  a  aeparate  institution. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Has- 
bandry,  Mimufaetnres,  and  other  useful  Arts  and  Sciences, 
was  lonnded  in  1731,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
17^.  It  posseaeas  a  valwd)le  musenm  of  uatual  history ; 
an  agricultuial  musenm ;  an  excellent  libniy ;  a  museum  of 
Bcalpture,  casta,  &c.  From  its  establishment,  we  believe, 
it  haa  had  its  schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  fine 
arts,  from  which  many  of  uie  best  native'  artists  have  pro- 
ceeded. It  has  also  a  good  chemical  laboratory ;  and  a  eon- 
^ient  theatre  for  the  deliveiy  of  lectures.  The  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Qlasnevin  belong  to  the  Society,  and  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardenit,  Phoeaix  Park,  are  in  connection  with  it  ThoMh 
amalgamated  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  tte 
Society  is  eondacted  wholh^  by  its  own  coundl,  the  duties  of 
l*»«pwtiaent  being  confined  to  supervision  and  suggastion. 

The  Musenm  of  Irish  Indastiy  was  established  by  the 
aoTanmMitinl846,and  placed  nndsr  the  dinetionofSir 


Robert  Kan^  so  honoanUy  diatingMihed  far  in«:ni.« 
in  connection  with  the  indaatiiat  MsssitB  ef  Injsi  L 
object,  the  Mnseam  of  IrtA  Industry  iBsla  f-rr 
closely  the  London  Museum  of  Plaetical  GeMiT.'bcti^ 
a  somewhat  wider  and  more  divetiified  raegi.  hbiif^ 
of  profiessora  who  ketore  in  the  theetsB  af  thsBmHttu 
Society,  the  profess oie  nnea  the  Tsuam.  wi&  the  Dtprs; 
of  Sdeaoe  and  Art,  bong  oonmwi.to  Ae  tm  iv:-::  i 
The  systni  of  leetaias,  wfaidi  has  bobs  pecaBar.:«.>L 
extension  of  that  previoasly  adopted  fay  the  B<7l>.. 
Society.  EbOTt  courses  are  given  dorii^  Ae&j.dbi' 
the  upper  classes;  and  other  oonrses  are  prca  is  t^n-. 
togs  cttiefly  to  the  sons  and  aasistanta  of  pniDBe  ap^; 
trade,  and  to  artisans.  Examinations  tshe  pbctutfai. 
of  every  coarse,  when  prixea  are  awarded  to  tic  ant  k 
ceasful  studenta,  and  a  general  competitive  K""""" " . 
held  at  the  end  of  ewv  year.  In  additifln  to  thii,lfc:: 
on  science  are  sent  to  the  provincial  towns,  and  loo!  oe 
nations  take  ^aee  at  stated  periods  ia  0anactica  vut 
instruction. 

The  institutions  iriiidi  were  united  to  fotm  tbe  Dfr 
ment  of  Science  and  Art,  it  will  have  beoi  aotked.;:  • 
longed  to  fngland  and  Iislsnd.  Bat  in  1661  the  wms 
st^  were  taken  fw  the  finmation  of  a  NatioBsl  Ubm:  . 
Indastiy  for  Scotlud,  similar  to  thoae  of  Lndonaci^-  ' 
A  site  was  purchased  bv  the  government  near  tbe  tvr^ 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  building ;  and  the  noseom  beiK: 
to  the  town-council,  and  the  valuable  coUectioo  ti  cv> 
minerals,  &e.,  of  the  Highland  Socie^,  was  tncsl(r« ' 
the  Crown,  and  thus  an  excellent  basis  was  obtained.  I^'- 
pioposed  muBeum.  These  collections  are  at  pie^tt  o:- 
bited  in  the  University,  and  lectures  are  |^Tsn  la  cnat^ 
with  them  by  competent  professors. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  erigisalh' 
tuted  a  section  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  in 
1866  it  was,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  transferred  totbi: 
mittee  of  Privy  Coundl  on  Educaticm.  Of  that  Ccik:- 
it  now  forms  a  ^stinct  division :  its  fhnctioBB  hsn^sir 
ence  to  the  aecondaiy  instruction  of  tUl  daaus  iS  tk  :t 
mnnihr  in  theseprinciplesitf  art  and  science  whidicafihi: 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  while  the  fiucu- 
the  other  division  of  the  Committee  of  Edacalioo  lefci - 
primaty  instruction  of  the  yonng ;  the  two  diriswL> 
kept  entirely  unconnected.  The  Department  itaelf  c:^ 
of  two  sections— a  School  of  Science,  with  tu  fciL<- 
museams  and  affiliated  institutions,  having  its  head-qcir 
at  Jermyn  Street,  and  a  School  of  Art,  with  its  nrtu:: 
lections  and  associated  schools,  having  ita  head-qiiii'<c- 
South  Kensingtou,  where  also  are  the  offices  of  tbe  De^ 
ment.  The  sum  voted  for  the  Department  of  SciesRC 
Art  in  1867  was  73,866/.,  being  an  increase  of  9ia£« 
the  previous  year,  and  32,269/.  more  than  the  rote  ^  - 
aavnal  institutions  prior  to  their  eonsolidation. 

It  remains  to  notice  shortly  the  present  poiitioB 
two  sections  of  the  Department,   llie  UetiopoliUDS> 
of  Science,  applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts,  has,  • 
wwds  of  the  official  pro^ectus,  "  for  its  chief  i^tjtct  afti^ 
tinetive  character  ^  which  everything  else  it  cobsii^, 
to  give  a  practical  aiTection  to  the  course  of  sdentifio^ 
And  the  course  of  instruction  which  is  imparted  \o'^^_ 
dent,  while  it  does  not  profesa  to  qualify  him  to  lUflf-' 
the  direction  of  mining  or  other  technical  (^tostii^ 
intended,  in  combination  with  futnre  training,  t«  "R^ 
him  in  the  highest  decree  competent,  not  only  t«eii(>>*- 
any  special  branch  of  industiy,  but  to  promote  it>  ff' 
development"    The  institution  is  nnder  the  genenl 
vision  of  a  director,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchiaon,  the  emioentgeu^ 
who  succeeded  the  late  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Becbe,  tsA^^ 
instruction  is  given  by  professors  of  Chemistiy,  Nstom  3> 
tory  tidied  to  geolm.  Physical  Science,  Applied  s«o* 
nics  and  HeebuiealDnwing,  Metallai|y,  0»lo^>  ^ 
Mining  and  Mineralogy,  each  men  of  the  hi^ieit  lUBda;- 
thfflT  respective  departments.   The  mode  of  inilnicn*- 
by  lectures,  by  written  and  oral  examinatiwa,  F*^. 
teaching  in  the  laboratories  and  drawing  office,  snil  bj 
surveying  and  geological  and  natural  hialory  excanii^-  ^ 
field  of  study  is  aepanted  into — a  gennal  diviiiiH>,f|'^^ 
who  desire  a^neral  knowledge  of  science ;  a  mining >i)<i°'^ 
luigic^  division ;  a  tedinical  division  fof  those  ^l*" 
to  engage  in  arta  or  manufactures  depending  c*"™',^ 
on  chemical  or  on  mechanical  principles.  ^^^^^ 
divisions  the  course  of  study  extends  over  two  yma, 
terms  in  each.  Students  mut  be  at  IcMt  Hyon  " 
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ID  tdaMiNi.  SeveiBl  ezhibitiora  h^ve  been  foondml,  to  be 
Mmpefed  for  by  matricnUted  stodentf.  The  lectures  are 
own  to  oceudonal  or  non-matriculated  students,  on  payment 
ta  I  somewhat  hi^er  fee ;  and  special  short  coarBSa  ot  eveniog 
leetnrea,  at  an  extremely  low  fee^  are  given  every  session  to 
mnking  men  onl^,  ana  are  attended  always  as  large  a 
fiomber  (600)  of  diligent  atndantt  <tf  that  dan  ai  tlie  thwtre 
will  accommodate. 

The  Metropolitan  School  of  Science  enjon  rare  advantages 
from  the  ready  aoeesi  whidi  the  students  nave  to  the  trea- 
mrn  aecnmnutsd  in  ttie  Moaenm  at  Jen^yn  Street.  These, 
tt  w»  said  abon,  cnunat  of  the  extennve  and  admirably 
artanad  ec^ectitau  formed  during  the  progress  of  the  Geo- 
logical Saiyey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  "  ulnstratiTe  of  &e 
■tractore  of  the  British  islands,  and  of  the  appUcations  of 
eMl(^  to  the  nsefnl  purposes  of  life,"  tUKur  the  able 
dincton  and  inde&tigable  staff  of  the  Snrvey.  To  these 
bive  been  added  a  numerous  selection  of  models  of  mines, 
nining  tools,  and  working  models  of  mining  machinery ;  and 
of  toob,  and  models,  and  specimens  of  machinery  for  general 
ptuposes.  The  Moieam  is  open  gratuitously  to  the  pablic 
oaring  five  dajrs  of  the  week. 

The  maps  mud  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  a 
Ib^  collection  of  plana  and  sections  of  mines,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  Mining  Record  Office,  are  deposited  in  the  building  in 
Jermyn  Street.  The  chemical  laboiatoriei  an  those  of  the 
Roy^  CoU^  of  Chemiatiy  in  Ozfbrd  Street,  which,  as 
ibeady  mentioned,  became  in  1604  the  property  of  the 
OoTsmnent. 

In  connection  with  the  Hetn^tolitan  School  of  Science, 
l^iecial  Schools  of  Science  have  been  established  since  1863  in 
several  of  tlw  la^  manufaetnriD^  mining,  and  pottery  towns. 
These  schotds-Hrf  whidi  there  are,  we  bdieve,  nine  in  opera- 
tiou~ii)  accordance  with  tiie  principle  laid  down  by  the  go- 
remment  on  the  formalioD  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  are  in  a  great  measure  self-supporting,  the  Department 
exercising  a  certain  amount  of  control,  and,  in  retnra, 
affording  a  limited  pecnnisjy  aid  to  certified  masters  of  the 
ichools.  According  to  Dr.  Playfiiir,  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
&ieiiee  Schools,  and  Scientific  Referee  of  the  Department, 
"some,  in  &et  all,  of  these  schools  are  sncoesiM  as  to  the 
di^HMitiott  of  the  working  classes  to  support  thami  bat  even 
(hue  most  nnmmoiuly  attended  and  increasbg  in  nunbers, 
nmniDg  th«  riak  of  abandonment  at  any  time,  beeanse,  with 
nie  or  two  exceptions,  the  expenses  are  greater  than  the 
tceipts.**  Dr.  Player  w,  in  snort,  of  opinion,  from  his  ex- 
perience as  inspectw  of  these  schools,  that  the  "  system  of  self- 
appoit  ia  not  adapted  to  seconduy  schools  of  science,  having 
'my  a  constitnency  of  working  classes  to  support  them." 

Bat  another  class  of  schools  has  been  established  in  connec- 
100  with  the  Department,  which  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
rhole  more  successful.  These  are  called  Trade  and  Naviga- 
ion  Schoola,  and  are  intended  to  afford  instruction  to  officers 
f  the  mercantile  marine  on  the  subjects  of  their  examination 
■r  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  similar  instruction 
)  youth  abont  to  enter  on  a  seafaring  life.  Besides  three  in 
(Hidon,  Trade  and  Navigation  Schools  have  been  opened  in 
Ine  of  the  principal  ootports,  and  could  he  readily  ertab- 
ibed  in  other  abipping  towns  if  tiie  Department  eoud  train 
isters  faat  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  One  of  these 
heoU  had  "  its  vreeent  loeafity,**  Mtben  Dr.  Ptay£ur  wrote, 
■Hnewhere  in  the  ocean  between  England  and  India  ;  *' 
r.  Oreen,  of  Poplar,  having  fitted  out  "one  of  his  finest 
ips  as  a  School  of  Navigation,  carrying  a  number  of  mid- 
iptaen  under  one  of  our  [the  Department]  mastars,  who  is 
and  also  to  instruct  the  eommon  sailors  in  the  principlea 
oavigstioii.**  An  example  which  might  be  well  followed 
oar  naval  as  well  as  mercantile  marine. 
The  Art  Scbcrals  are  of  older  date  than  the  Schools  of 
ience,  and,  appenE^ing  to  a  wider  circle,  have  almost  neces- 
ily  made  greater  numerical  progrese.  The  Art  bntnch  of 
I  Department  ham,  as  we  have  a&eady  said,  its  head-qoar- 
■  at  Sooth  Kansingtin,  on  the  estate  purehaaed  by  tin 
nmiscionen  of  the  ExhibitioB  of  1851  [Exbibitiom  or  1861, 
and  is  a  development  or  reorganisatitm  of  the  old 
loola  of  Design,  whose  history  and  constitntion  are  pven 
where.  CScboolb  of  Dbsioh,  ^.1}  Ae  at  present  or- 
ised,  the  special  objeeta  of  the  Art  section  of  the  Depart- 
Hi  are,  in  the  words  of  the  official  programme—"  1.  To 
n  male  and  female  teachers  to  give  mstrnction  in  Art,  to 
ify  them  when  qualified,  and  to  make  them  annual  fixed 
menta,  varying  according  to  their  acquirements.  8.  To  aid 
aniat  Comtnitteea  in  tin  pnmneea  deainnu  of  establishing 


Schools  of  Art.  3.  To  hold  public  inspections  and  examina- 
tions, and  to  award  medals  and  prizes  to  the  most  deserving  can- 
didates.  4.  To  collect  together  works  of  art,  inetoresi  fro., 
in  the  central  Museum,  and  books  and  engraviogs  in  the 
central  Libraiy.  fl.  To  circulate  among  the  SchoolB  of  Art 
objects  from  the  Museum,  and  books  and  engravings  from  the 
Library." 

The  buildings  at  South  Kensington  include  the  offices  of 
the  Department,  the'  Truning  School  for  Masters  and  Mis- 
tresses, the  Normal  Central  Scho(^  of  Art,  the  Art  Libraiy, 
and  the  wiona  Art  collections. 

"  The  Training  Sdiool  has  for  its  ipedd  object  the  edu- 
cation of  Art-teaehrai,  male  and  ftaiale,  but  it  idao  aids  in 
supplying  certificated  Art-masters  or  mistresses  to  teach 
drawing  to  schools  in  connection  with  the  Committee  of 
Coaocil  on  Education.  The  coarse  of  studies  embraces, 
besidee  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  Art-Edocation,  instruc- 
tion in  various  direct  applications  of  Art-power  to  mechb- 
nical  and  manufiurturing  industry.  It  oomprebends  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : — Free-hand,  architectural,  and  mechanical, 
drawiog ;  practical  geometry  and  perspective ;  painting  in  ihI, 
tempera,  and  water-colours ;  ana  modelling,  moulding,  and 
casting.  These  classes  include  architectural  and  other  orna- 
ments, flovrers,  landscape,  objects  of  stilMife,  &c^  the 
figure  from  the  antique  and  the  life,  and  the  study 
of  anatomy  A  applicable  to  Art ;  and  soma  technical  studies, 
Boch  at  enamel  painting,  and  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood. 
The  stndenti  have  foU  access  to  Um  Mtuenm  ud  Libnrr, 
uther  lor  emsoltation  or  copying,  aa  well  ai  to  al>the  pnbue 
lectures  of  the  Department.  Special  classes  are  arranged  in 
order  to  qualify  schoolmasten  and  schoolmistreiseB  of  pan^ 
cbial  and  other  schools  toteachelementarydrawing  as  apart, 
of  general  education.** 

The  collections  brought  together  at  South  Kennngton  are 
already  of  value  and  interest,  and  they  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  Mnseum  of  Ornamental  Art  has  been  formed 
entirely  by  the  Department.  It  was  commenced  in  1662,  when 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  Marlboroogb  House  was  appropriated  to 
itsreeeption.  It  was  removed  to  the  new  buildings.  Sooth  Ken- 
sington, in  Felvnarv,  1867.  It  embraces  the  entire  circle  of 
ranamental  art,  and  already  indndes  the  richest  collection  in 
existence  of  majolica  and  other  examples  of  ancient,  as  well 
as  many  most  admirable  speeimaiu  of  modem,  ceramic  ware  j 
a  fine  collection  of  old  raimtnre  of  an  artiatie  diuacter ; 
watches,  jewellery,  and  enamels;  stained  glass  windows; 
casts,  engravings,  and  pfaotiwnpha  of  fine  spedmans  of  orna- 
mental axt  from  the  Imperiu  Collections  of  France  and  else- 
where !  casts  of  classical,  mediaval,  and  renaissance  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  &c.  There  are  also  deposited  in  the 
Museum  buildings  rich  trade  collections ;  a  collection  of 
animal  productions ;  educational  collections ;  models  of  pa- 
tented mventions  (deposited  here  by  the  CommistiionerB  of 
Patents) ;  a  collection  of  original  statues  and  casts  by  Britidi 
artists,  lent  for  a  stated  period  by  the  sculptors  or  ownen  of 
the  works,  &c.  The  very  fine  gallery  of  British  Art,  con- 
taining no  less  than  234  oil  paintings,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  aketdies,  by  eminent  living,  or  recenUy  deceased. 
British  painters — ^the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Sheepriianks  to 
the  nation — is  also,  by  bis  desire,  depodted  in  a  building 
erected  for  it,  in  immediate  contigaity  vrith  the  Mnaenm ;  it 
having  been  "  given  for  the  purpose,  as  the  prinuuy  object^ 
of  being  used  for  reference  and  instruction  in  the  Schools 
eftablisned  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art."  All  these  collections  are  open  free  to  the  public  on 
three  days  of  the  week;  on  the  other  tiiree  days  (being 
'studenta  *  days ')  the  public  are  admitted  on  payment  of  6a. 
each  person.  The  collections  are  also  opened  to  the  public 
free  on  two  evenings  of  the  week — an  innovation  which  has 
proved  exceedingly  popular.  To  the  Art  Library — a  very 
excellent  one — though  formed  primarily  for  the  student^ 

Z person  is  admitted  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fee,  which 
rds  access  for  a  week.   Evening  lectures  to  working  men 
an  also  oeeaxioBally  delivered  in  the  Mnaenm. 

In  ctmneetion  mth  the  Central  Sdiool  of  Art  these  are 
seven  Metropolitan  District  Sdioola,  and  one  school  for  female 
students  only.  The  provindal  Schoola  of  Art  have  inoreaaed 
cnvaUy  in  number  dnce  the  formation  of  the  Department. 
These  schools  are,  like  the  Schoola  of  Science,  in  the  mdn 
self-supporting,  but  the  Department  assists  in  paying  the 
certified  teachers,  and  in  various  ways  aids  in  .providing  the 
school  materials,  and  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  institution. 
They  are  now  in  all  sixty-nine  in  number ;  and  at  the  last 
retom  tiiey  were  tiie  meaHa  of  B^^^tjifl^j^flE^gie 
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drawing  and  puotiiui  to  npwarda  of  35,000  abideDU— but 
this  oamber  "  incloaeB  chUdran  in  [>oor  schools  under  in- 
Btraction  in  drawing"  wbo^au  hardly  in  fairness  be  ranked 
u  Art-stoidNita.  Th«  Depfutment,  in  fact,  now,  besidea  the 
tnii^irfuch  it affwds  in  its  oential  and  toAtropoutui  aehooU, 
and  the  Sp«^  PioTincial  Schools  of  Art  in  crainection  with 
it,  prefers  Bervices  of  a  certified  teacher  in  drawing  to 
My  adwol  or  Kfaoola,  fumiahing  an  a|;^gate  of  fiOO  cnil- 
^mi  for  ioBtmctioQ  in  drawing  j  and  *it  farther  offers  the 
aid  to  BQch  HchoolB  of  examinationi  and  piitts,  at  stated 
periods.  It  is  intended  also,  aa  soon  a»  arranf^ents  can  be 
made,  farther  to  extend  the  aid  of  the  central  institution  to 
local  schools  and  provincial  towns,  by  sending  aa^  object  or 
claw  of  objects  contained  in  the  Haaenm  for  exhibition  and 
study  npon  application  from  the  local  aathorities. 

SCIRE  FACIAS.  A  simpler,  less  expensive,  and  less 
dilatory  method  of  proceeding  than  that  by  scire  Jfacitu,  has 
been  provided  by  the  C<»umon  Law  Proeedare  Acta,  ISfiS 
and  1663.  The  former  statntA  has  at  the  same  time  ex- 
t«ided  the  period  during  which  execntion  may  isina,  from,  a 
year  and  a  oav  to  six  years.  In  caae  of  a  change  by  daoth, 
maniaas,  bankmptt^,  or  otherwise,  in  one  of  the  pardas  to 
an  action,  the  representative  of  that  party  may  enter  a 
snggesUon  of  the  fact,  and  put  himself  in  his  place.  The 
<^poeite  party  is  also  enabled  to  call  upon  the  representa- 
tive to  do  so,  and  if  he  fails  to  stop  the  procebdiogs.  The 
]>roceeding  by  suggestion  on  the  roll  is  adapted  to  the  moat 
simple  cases  of  change  in  the  parties  to  a  suit.  If  it  be  not 
adopted,  vwritof  MenvM;aait  is  now  called,  may  be  issued, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  tcire  faeitu. 
It  is  however  directed  to  the  party  and  not  to  the  shetiff, 
and  may  be  served  anywhen.  The  writ  of  soi.  fa.  was 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  venue  in  tha 
OTigioal  action  was  laid,  and  was  served  by  him.  The  snb- 
aeqnent  |woceedings  in  Roriror  resemUe  thoH  of  an  ordi- 
naiy  actum.  The  writ  of  tern  /aeitu  in  Chanoery  to 
xepeal  pttenta  ia  not  affected  by  tlie  aboTe-mentioned 
atatutes.  Nor  ia  the  writ  teL  ft.  itself  abolidied.  In 
some  cases  it  is  still  the  only  method  of  proceeding ;  for 
instance,  to  enforce  a  judgment  against  the  ttm  Immlff  <tf 
a  deceased  judgment  debtor. 

SCI  LUTIN.   [Chbhibtrt,  3, 1.] 

&CITAMINACKJG,  a  natural  order  of  plants  embnuiing 
the  JUarantaettB,  with  1  anther-valve,  and  the  ZinffiberaoecBf 
with  2  anther-valves.  The  separation  of  these  orders  is 
now  generally  recognised.   [Mirihtaoix  ;  Zihoibbracxji,} 

SC0MBEHE60X,  a  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Etoddct.  The  only  British  species  of  tbis  genus  is 
the  Oar  Pike  or  Skipper,  called  also  Gowdnook  in  Scotland. 
It  was  first  described  as  a  British  speeies  by  Bay.  It  ib 
not  an  abundant  fish,  but  has  been  taken  off  Berwick  and 
Yarmoath,  and  Portland  Island,  and  on  s<ane  oocasions  has 
been  evra  plentifal  on  the  ooaatB  of  Scotland.  [Esox.] 

SCOP£LID.£,  a  family  of  Malaeopteiygiona  Abdominal 
Fiahes.  This  family  ia  dosely  allied  to  the  SaJmemdm. 
They  have  the  snout  short,  the  mouth  deeply  cleft,  the  teeth 
rather  small  and  sharp;  the  branchial  rays  8  to  Ifi ;  the 
first  dorsal  behind  the  ventral ;  the  body  in  some  ia  semi- 
transparent. 

The  genns  Seopeltu  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
{Manual  of  Aaiural  History.) 

SCORESBY,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1790,  and  com- 
menced his  nautical  life  only  ten  years  afterwards,  accom- 
panying bis  father,  William  ScoresW,  likewise  a  distin- 
guished  North  Polar  navigator,  in  the  Dundee,  on  her  voyage 
of  the  year  1800.  The  passion  for  naval  enterprise  which 
the  child'a  examination  of  the  ship  had  evoked,  was  con- 
firmed by  bia  first  Toyaes,  and  in  1803  the  fttther  and  son 
■ailed  to^iether  in  the  lOiip  Resolntion  of  Wbit^.  Hiis 
they  contmned  to  do  for  the  ensuing  eight  years,  the  aedulou 
junior  kee^ng  a  regular  journal  of  their  voyagea.  He  was 
promoted  m  suooession,  as  he  became  qualified,  without 
being  unduly  favoured,  through  all  the  gradations  of  the 
service,  until  he  was  appointed  chief  mate  of  the  ship; 
which  responsible  office  he  held  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The 
long  intervals  during  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  whale- 
&hery,  the  ships  were  laid  up  in  winter,  were  devoted  by 
the  young  navigator,  with  the  sanction  and  to  the  great  Batis- 
iaclion  of  his  father,  to  regular  study,  and  for  a  considerable 
p«tion  of  two  sessions,  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  secured  Iha 
friendship  of  the  late  Professor  Jameson  and  other  pro- 
nsaors  of  the  nnivenity,  and  also  of  Dr.  (now  Sir  David) 
fiiewster.   He  thna  acquired  that  definite  knowledge  of  the 


principlaa  of  the  variooa  bcaBcfasa  of  nasDw  Unug  i^ 
hia  peculiar  profassion,  which  enabled  him  to  mad  <^ 
by  his  own  obasrvattonsi  in  the  Toyagai  to  tUAidk  npa 
which  alternated  with  and  mcoeaaed  thsH  pniodi  ol  kii 
lectual  culture. 

While  filling  tlie  stationa  xeqwetivelyof  coaaulRid 
chief-mate  of  we  Besolntion  in  1806,  the  ScwsAyiKliit 
a  higher  latitude  than  had  been  reached  befon.  IsM^rf 
that  year  they  were  sneoaanTely  in  80^  fitf  SS*,  K.  U:,^' 
1'  63  ,  and  61'  13*  48^,  and  once,  by  sstimatioii,  h  fu  b-i' 
30",  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pole — within  i^nat  UO  uj 
— 4t  that  period  authenticated.  It  has  been  exceed  sih  k 
the  late  Admiral  Pany  [Pabbt,  Wulum  Ed«iui,U 
who,  in  hia  oelabmted  boat  expedition,  dnnoi  hit  In: 
voyage,  in  1827  reached  82°  46',  the  higheit'  pnu « 
attained ;  but  this  was  accomplished  by  traTeUingiema 
ice,  which  had  to  be  commenced  on  gaising  the  Utiudii 
79°  66'  SO",  inferior  to  that  attained  by  VM  Smulmii 
ordinajy  saiUiw,  and  the  honour  stiU  renainB  Uiehi  <f  tiq 
in  ordimuy  aamng  navigated  the  hi^iaBt  unthea  Utsk 
It  may  be  remarkM  hen  that  tiio  boat  eqieditieoluiie 
been  adopted  from  a  suggestion  made  bj  tht  vm 
ScoreBby(in  a  proposition  which  had  beennjtetM^t! 
Admiialty),  but  had  not,  in  bia  opinion  bea  pnfr 
executed.  It  was  alwaya  hia  conviction  that  bjncc 
expedition,  if  carried  out  according  to  his  vien,  | 
itself  might  have  bean  arrived  at ;  and  at  a  Iat»  ptnit  < 
had  the  eaUsfaction  of  learning  that  Pany  bimiell  bi» 
pressed  the  same  conviction.  It  is  proper  to  Mti  ii 
place,  in  order  to  preclude  error,  that  the  ntrgson  <i  '■ 
Resolution  in  this  voyage,  states,  in  an  '  Aceonut  d  i 
to  Spitsbergen,*  and  in  a  manner  taking  the  schienaa  . 
himself,  that  the  highest  latitude  attained  wu  Hi' C*.' ' 
this,  as  Dr.  Scoresby  has  explained  in  his  *  Msmomlio: . 
Sea,'  p.  163,  is  erroneouB ;  the  hi^ieit  I^todi  «h«<i 
being  81'  19'  42",u  already  atated.  The  Besobtidv 
theproperfy  of  a oo-partneiy,  of  which  the  KnioiSen' 
was  one,  and— ^nfluenoed  in  a  conajdarBble 
Idndly  and  parental  regard  for  his  sou— In  ^ 
resigned  his  command  in  1811,  on  the  veiydtym'- 
the  subject  of  this  notice  completed  hia  twea^firt!! 
and  OS  the  same  day,  the  sarlieat  at  wUch  he  eodd 
hold  a  command,  William  Scoresby  junior  wai  suni* 
elected  his  father's  suocessor. 

In  consequence  of  inforniatiou  communicated  bf  Crr 
Scoresby  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Uw  President  of  tb  L' 
Society,  the  attention  of  the  council  of  that  leumd  bni^t 
of  the  government  was  directed  in  1817  to  Uk  <la^ 
enterprise  of  endeavouring  to  reach  the  Korth  Pua 
discovering  the   long-sought  North- West  punfc- 
latter  of  which  objects  hu  at  len^  bsra  ttts^':^ 
by  Sir  Robert  MaoClure  in  one  of  the  ncoit  hk^ 
expeditioni  for  the  iU-bied  Franklin.  Sit  iom^  ^ 
was  wy  deairons  that  bia  yonng  bnt  experiuMtd  ^ 
ihonld  be  employed  in  the  propued  adventure,  Uife* 
luving  deferred  the  fitting  out  of  the  ship  FuK.I^ 
the  son  was  to  command,  under  the  idea  thstibe  u^' 
taken  up  for  service.    Their  expeetaUnu  botnrei 
altogether  disappointed,  and  as  ia  well  known,  Cepua 
late  Sir  John)  Ross  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexude  e 
Captain  Bnehan  with  the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  wen  tppcs* 
to  make  tha  attempt.  It  appears  to  be  the  P«^t7'* 
perhaps  to  be  discommended  oa  groonda  of  sstionil 
however  the  oonsequenen  of  it  may  be  lagnttsd  in  T-'-' 
enlsr  instances,  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  mmt)' 
arduous  expeditions  and  others  destined  for  manM  iec^^ 
research,  aa  the  eneoursgenenta  and  zewaids  of  aa 
labotions  and  ill-paid  aerriee.   The  histoiy  «f  tw*i^ 
will  ho  fonnd  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Seoreshy, '  Oo 
ataaoea  oonneeUdwith  the  Original  Sottestionof  imHi*^ 
Arctic  Expeditions*  pnbliabed  in  the  £diiibui|h 
losophical  Journal,  toL  xx.  1886-SeL  ,  , 

Having  mads  seventeen  vnagee  to  the  S^tue^e  ^ 
Greenland  Whale-fishety,  Captua  Sooresby  p«i>Iw«-; 
1820,  hiB  celebrated  work  entitled,  'An  Aoeovl ff 
Arctic-Region^  with  a  history  and  deacriptioa  of  w* 
em  Whale-Fi«iory,'  in  2  volomei  consiBting 
illustrated  by  twenty-four  engravinga.   It  l>'^_^y'L 
taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Profsasor  Jameson,  "^^^c 
service  to  scientific  literature  \/y  atimolatinf  te  PI^T,, 
former  pupils  to  make  public  tiie  resolts  °^'^**'f!!L» 
made  by  uem  in  their  professiooal  or  offciel 
in  distant  coontriei.  {'^^  ^*\^\9!(^^f^ 
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ofayiial  ud  Bktnnd  hiitoiy  of  tiu  eontrlM  within  th« 
Arctic  dicle  ud  on  the  natore  and  practice  of  the  Whale- 
Puheiy,  published  in  this  coontty,  with  the  exception  of  a 
net  hy  Henry  EUung  on  the  latter  mbject.  It  obtained  for 
he  aauor  a  more  general  lepntation  than  he  had  hitherto 
mjoyed,  and  jaitified  the  owners  of  the  whalii^  ihipe  he 
wmmanded,  in  conntenandng  a  degree  of  enterprise  in  geo- 
^phical  ducorery — not  nsconneeted  however  with  the 
ibject  of  the  trade — which  hod  not  hefbre  been  united  with 
the  pnrrait  of  whale^  aemt  throagh  aocidental  drenm- 
rtances.  Bnt  oa  Captain  Seoieshr's  xvtnin  to  LiTetpool, 
5rom  a  Ttmue  in  182^  In  the  ship  Baffin  of  that  port,  nnder- 
aken  with  uese  views,  he  xeouved  on  entering  the  Mersey 
Jie  afflicting  intelligmee  of  the  decease  of  his  (seamd)  wife 
vhile  he  was  abamt.  He  now  qmtted  the  idule-^heryj 
yat  pohlished  the  geographical  resnlts  of  the  voyage,  in  a 
'  Joomal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale-Fisheiy ; 
nelnding  researches  and  disooveriei  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
IVeBt-Gieenland,  made  in  the  summer  of  1823,  in  the  ship 
Baffin  of  Liverpiool,'  Edinburgh,  1823,  015  pigu,  with  8 
ilates,  inclading  a  chart,  &c.  A  Qemun  trwalation  by 
Profeasor  F.  Kries  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1825.  Not 
long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  on  the  17ih  of  June, 
L824,  he  was  uected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  being 
Uready  a  contributor  to  the  'Philosophical  Transactions, 
ind  having  been  for  some  yean  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyid 
Society  of  Edinborgh.  He  subaeqnentl/  received  one  of  the 
ligbut  honorary  rewards  of  scientific  emimnce,  in  being 
mde  a  corresponding  nember  of  the  Institute  of  Fnnce,  or 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Faiii^  As  the  obtain  of  a  v^ialer 
30  had  hean  a  rematluble  nun.  His  crews  were  always 
liatingnished  by  their  disdpline  and  respectability,  and  the 
astiog  effect  of  his  command  upon  the  charactera  of  soma  of 
hose  who  sailed  with  him  was  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
lis  judgment,  tamper,  and  heart.  "  His  success  in  whaling 
K8S  Temarkabia;  out  he  nerer,  under  any  circnmstancea, 
lUowed  a  whale  to  be  pursued  upon. Snnday,  and  he  snc- 
.-eeded  in  convincing  his  men  that  upon  the  whole  they  did 
lot  lose  by  keeping  the  appointed  A»y  of  rest.  Upon  his 
ater  voyages  he  adopted  the  temperance  principle  on  boaid 
lis  vessel,  finding  that  hot  coffee  was  »Taiy  much  stronger 
ireservatin  thaa  ipnti  ^uiut  the  intaue  eaU  of  Axctie 
c^ons.'* 

Some  ^ears  after  his  retirement  from  the  whale-£sluitg 
he  religious  impressions  which  he  had  firrt  received  from  his 
athar  ud  had  uwaya  utertainad,  in^elled  him  to  desire  a 
nore  ibnnal  wd  wthorised  pontion  aa  a  teacher  of  religion, 
lo  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  w  a  student  of 
^oeen*B  College,  took  his  dagnm  of  BJ>.  in  1834,  ud  Holy 
>rdan  in  due  oenrse,  taking  the  superior  decree  of  D.D.  in 
oocess  of  time.  The  Mariner's  Church  at  Idvecpool  having 
■een  then  jast  established,  he  aooepted  the  chaplaincy. 
*riTate  drenastanoes  occasioued  bia  lemoval  to  Exeter,  bat 
le  afterwards  became  Vicar  of  Bradford,  a  very  Ivga  pariili 
a  Yorkshire.  After  some  years  however  he  rented  thia 
ffice,  ud  retired  to  Torquay  in  Devonshire. 

As  a  clergysuB,  Dr.  Seoresby  is  stated  to  have  "  combined 
rhat  may  perhaps  be  considered  extreme  evangelical  views 
rith  the  most  atMonding  charity  ud  lib«ality  to  thoae  who 
i£f«red  from  him.   His  '  DiaewtraBs  to  Seamen  *  evince  the 
irneatneas  with  idudi  he  lahonred  for  the  good  of  the  service 
1  which  he  had  pasaed  his  earlier  years.*'   Ha  took  also 
nliKhtaned  and  anhand  viewa  of  pnbUa  adaeation,  iriiieh 
'hiU  vicar  d  Brsdfbia  haUiound  waloaily  to  laaliaa. 
Bat  of  all  tha  wuj  wiou  anbiaoti  to         Dr.  Seoml^ 
iractad  bia  attntiea,  pmctseal  asgMtism  and  ita  ndation  to 
avigation  umar  to  hmbainmostactiv^  inumied  by  him 
umgh  bia  liA.  Tba  inomifaig  qoutitv  of  iron  introdnoed 
ito  Uie  equipment  ud  emaatn^n    uipo*  and  the  reosnt 
>natraetion  of  the  eotin  hull  of  that  metal,  wan  watched 
f  him  with  nneeaafa^  esie ;  and  all  tba  tasoorees  of  bis 
Lltivmted  mind  were  at  length  applied  to  the  most  importut 
f  ail  snbjects  of  this  dass— the  infloenee  of  the  iron  of 
lips  npon  a«r  compassea,  and  tba  requisite  correction  of 
itt  indications  of  tne  latter.   He  had  mihtished  varioaa 
ipeia  on  magnetima  in  the  '  Pbilosephical  Transactioni,*  the 
liansactioni  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinboreh/  the 
Reports  of  the  Britidi  Association,'  the  *  Edinburgh  Pbiloso- 
liical  Journal,'  ud  the  two  joamsls  which  succeeded  it 
ha  substance  of  these,  or  of  many  of  them,  ha  now  made 
ablic,  in  u  improved  form,  in  hu  *  Magnetieal  Investigo- 
ana.*  Fart  i.  '  Compriring  mvestigations  on  tha  winatples 
leetiiig  tha  capacity  and  letentivenem  of  itaef  for  the 


magnetieootiditioni  with  the  development  of  tooMMMfac 
determining  the  quality  ud  degree  of  hardness  of  atad.* 
London,  1839;  92  pages,  2  plates.  Part  ii.  'Cooprisitf 
investigations  conoaming  the  laws  or  prindples  affac^  the 
power  of  magnetic  steel-plates  or  bare  in  combination,  aa 
well  as  singly,  nnd«  various  eonditions  aa  to  raasa,  hardneiSi 
quality,  form,  etc.,  as  also  coneemiDg  the  comparative  powers 
of  cast-iron.'  London,  1843 ;  880  pegea,  2  plates.  Vol.  ii., 
part  iiL,  *  Investigations,  with  illmitrative  experiments,  on  the 
natara  and  |^enomena  of  magnetic  IndnctioD,  and  the  mntnsl 
inanucea  of  magnetieal  bodies.'  London,  1662  ;  4S3  pagea. 

To  tha  saetim  of  Mathematics  ud  Phyaiei  of  ibe  meeting 
of  tha  British  Amoriatimi  at  Ola^w  in  1655,  he 
eated  a  lommaiy  of  his  matnred  views,  and  of  the  evidence 
in  their  favoor  whidi  had  oecnrred  noce  their  origiul  pro- 
mulgation, entitled  '  EIncidaticms,  by  Facts  and  Experiment, 
of  Uie  Mi^etism  of  Iron  ships  ud  its  chuges.'  In  this  ha 
reralled  attention  to  his  plu  of  a  compost  tuo/i,  aa  afi)rdiog 
a  simple  and  effisetive  mode  of  ascertaining  the  direction  n 
a  ■hip'a  course,  stating  that  it  bad  not  only  been  extensively 
adopted  by  some  of  our  first  firms  interested  in  the  bnilding 
ud  property  of  iron  ships,  bnt  had  received  the  particnlat 
sanction  ud  commendation  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer- 
royal,  ud  of  Lieutenut  M.  F.  Maury,  the  Americu  hydro- 
grapber;  "that  is,  aa  being  recommended  by  both  these 
gentlemen  for  adoption  tor  determining  safe  compass  guidance, 
or  the  correction  of  adjusted  compasBes  whenever  they  might 
he  fotmd  to  be  in  error,"  In  the  farther  prosecution  of  his 
researches  on  this  subject,  and  with  the  view  to  determine 
varions  questions  in  magnetic  adence.  Dr.  Seoresby  undertook 
in  bis  age  a  voyage  to  Australia  in  the  Royal  Charter.  He 
was  revived  at  Melbourne  with  great  dlstinctioa,  almost 
vrith  enthuriaam,  ud  was  granted  the  honoraty  degree  of 
M.A.  by  the  new  university  of  thatdty.  He  returned  in 
1856,  but  with  bia  constitution  much  enfeebled  by  the 
arduous  labours  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  during 
the  voyage ;  and  after  a  lingering  illness  he  died  at  Torquay, 
on  the  21it  of  March  1857,  aged  aixtjy-eeven,  and  leaving  a 
vridow. 

Three  principal  sdentific  works  of  Dr.  Seoresby  have  been 
described  above.  The  following  enumemtion  vriU  render  the 
accout  of  his  separate  publications  nearly  complete. 
'Memorial  of  u  Affectionate  ud  Dutiful  Son,  Frederic 
R.  H.  S.,  who  fell  asleep  in  Jeans,  December  31,  1834,  aged 
16  years.'—'  Disconrses  to  Seamen :  consisting  of  Fifteen 
Sermons,  preached  in  the  Mariner's  Church,  Liverpool,  treat- 
ing for  the  most  ^art  generally  on  subjects  of  Cbristiu 
Practice  and  Doctnne.'—' Jehovah  glorified  in  his  Works  :  a 
Sermon  preached  in  St.  Jamea'  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinbntgh, 
August  4, 1850,  on  occasion  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association.' — '  Memorials  of  the  Sea :  *  1,  '  Sabbaths  ia  the 
Arctic  Regions 2/  The  Mary  Rnssel.'  Of  both  these  two 
editions  have  appeared.  3, '  My  Father :  bung  Records  of 
the  Adventurous  Life  of  the  late  William  Scoreaby,  Eiq.,  of 
Whitbf,^  12mo,  Load.,  1851,  pp.  vili.  ud  232.  4,  'The 
Fruklin  Expedition;'  stating  nis  views  on  its  piob^le 
cwuae  ud  fate,  ud  on  the  measures  of  search  for  it. 

'Zoistic  Magnetism.*  The  contents  of  this  work  on  a 
peculiar  subject  are  thus  stated  by  the  aaQux  himself: 
"Origin^  Researches  in  Mesmeric  Phenomena,  wiUi  the 
view  of  elidting  the  scientific  principles  of  this  mysterious 
agency,  and  in  which  ezperimenta  are  described,  eliciting 
strong  eleetrio  w  magno-electrto  condititHU,  with  the  intei^ 
oepting  of  the  mesmeric  influeoce  by  electrics,  and  tiie  nen- 
tnuiaing  of  tha  effieets  of  sabstuoes  hariag  in  uoHaual 
influence  on  tha  snbject,  by  the  same  process  aa  was  iband 
to  neutralise  the  electricity  of  sealing-wax,  &c.,  as  acting  on 
the  electroscope." 

Dr.  Seoresby  bad  prepared  for  pnblicatiui  prior  to  bia 
decease,  a  work  fully  detailing  the  rcsalta  of  his  most 
recent  investigations  in  nautic^  magnetism.  As  he  con- 
tomplated,  while  commemoiating  his  father,  a  oontimution 
of  the  aeries  of  '  Memorials  of  the  Sea,'  in  which  the 
stoiy  of  his  own  life  should  be  told,  it  is  not  iai}xi)bable 
that  this  also  may  find  a  place  in  the  woii:,  which  had  not 
appeared  in  April,  1658. 

SCORZONERA,  a  guns  of  PluU  belonging  to  thanalval 
order  Atteraeea,  The  pi^pna  ia  fsatheiy,  in  savanl  rows. 
Bracts  imbricated.  Rac^tade  naked.  Athmaia  saithei 
stalked  nor  beaked,  with  a  lateral  scar. 

S.  Hi$pamka,  Viper's-Oiass,  has  a  eylindrieal  anecalwt 
root,  bruehas  monocqihalona ;  leavee  amplexiaml,  luew^ 
late,  vravy :  invdncrea  smooth ;  flowers  yeliov^^t  is  found 
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in  Spain  and  the  Bonth  of  Eqiom.  The  root  is  laid  to  be 
gndorific  It  is  delicate  and  eatule,  and  is  npposad  to  be 
a  specific  agaiDst  viper  bites. 

S.  ^att^iUo  has  roots  Bimilar  in  quality. 

S.  ddicota  is  cultivated  as  an  escolent  at  Palermo,  and  the 
gammy  root  of  S.  tvherota  is  eaten  by  the  Kalmacka. 

SCOTOPHILUS.  [CHEiaoPTsaA.t 

SCOTT,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  October  10, 
1806.  The  son  of  a  landscape  engraver,  he  was  brought  up 
to  his  lather's  profession ;  but  from  cbildbood  he  had 
sketched  and  drawn  incessantly,  and  at  length  his  &ther 
yielded  to  his  desire  to  become  a  painter.  From  the  first 
niB  ambition  was  to  paint  in  the   grand  style.*    His  early 

Sictm'es  were  of  themes  such  as  the  "Hopes  of  Early  Genius 
ispelled  by  Death,*  '  Finj^  and  the  Spirit  of  Lodi/  and 

*  Lot  and  his  Daughters  fiyin^  from  the  Cities  of  the  Plain/ 
Of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  of  somewhat  gloomy 
theolo^cal  views,  his  pictures  naturally  wore  a  sombre  air, 
and  attracted  few  admirers  beyond  the  drcle  of  his  friends. 
His  *  Lot  and  bis  Daughters  *  was  returned  from  the  British 
Institution  as  too  large  ;  his  series  of  outline  etchings, '  Mono- 
grams of  Man,*  met  with  a  slow  and  unremunerative  sale  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1B31  that  be  sold  his  first  picture.  But 
be  loved  labour,  and  be  went  on  painting  subjects  with 
which  few  could  sympathise,  in  a  manner  t&t  did  little  to 
remove  the  unattractiveness  of  the  theme.  Slowly  however 
be  made  bis  way,  finding  ardent  if  not  numerous  admirers  ; 
and  his  progress  began  to  be  watched  with  interest  by  bis 
fellow-citizens.  In  1832  he  visited  Italy,  staving  awhUe  at 
the  Louvre  on  his  way.  In  Italy  of  couree  nis  chief  stay 
was  at  Borne,  bat  the  amenities  of  RafEselle  seem  nther  to 
have  repelled  him,  his  chief  attention^  characteristically 
enough,  t>eing  fixed  on  Cairavai^o.  Here  however  he  m&de 
the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  resident  artists ;  be  worked 
hard,  and  painted  much  ;  and  his  power  in  painting  was  evi- 
dently enlai^ed.  His  style  however  wss  not  materially 
changed.  He  continued  to  paint  in  the  *  grand  style  '  pic- 
tures of  heroic  size ;  and  even  when  be  stooped  to  the 
simpler  realities  of  life,  or  to  such  matters  as  '  Love  whet- 
ting his  Darts,*  *  Ariel  listening  to  the  Mermaid,'  *  Beauty 
wounded  by  Love,'  the  *  Triumph  of  Love,*  and  the  like,  it 
was  veiy  much  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Covenanter.  The 
themes  ne  entered  upon  with  more  congenial  feeling  were 
such  as  his  *  Oenios  of  IHscord '  (a  large  work,  painted  at 
Kome,  but  repainted  on  lus  retiuii) ;  'Descent  from  the 
Cross;*  'Jane  Shore  found  Dead  in  the  Street;*  'Orestes 
pursued  by  Furies;'  'Achilles  mouniiiig  over  the  Dead 
Body  of  Patroclus ; '  *  Paracelsus,  the  Alchemist,  in  his  Lec- 
ture-Room ;  *  '  Hope  psiBing  over  the  Horizon  of  Despair ; ' 

*  The  Dead  rising  at  the  Crucifixion ; '  '  Peter  the  Hermit 
addressing  the  Crusaders,*  and  several  others,  which  alike 
attest  his  remarkable  diligence  and  bis  soariof  ambition ; 
but  which,  in  tbeir  want  of  power  to  interebt  the  spectator, 
and  their  artistic  shortcomings,  too  clearly  show  that  lofty 
ambition,  strong  imagination,  and  unwearied  industry,  are 
insufficient  to  lorm  a  great  pmnter,  witiiout  living  genius,  a 
well-directed  purpose,  and  carefully  disciplined  technical 
skill.  Mr.  Scott  had  built  himself  a  lai;ge  studio  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  full  of  dreams  of  future  glory,  despite  the 
warning  of  &iliiw  health,  when  th«  cartoon  eompmtion  in 
connection  with  the  new  hooaea  of  parliammt  arooaed  his 
feelings  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  He  prepared  and 
isiit  in  a  large  cartoon  of  '  The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada,* but  it  was  unnoticed  by  the  jud^  who  awarded  the 
prizes,  imd  the  blow  fell  upon  the  painter  with  a  severity 
similar  in  its  intensity  to  that  which  the  like  fate  inflicted 
upon  Haydon — whom  in  bis  ambitious  thoughts,  and  passion 
for  'grand  art  *  and  huge  canvasses,  Scott  ^reaUy  resembled. 
But  Scott  painted  on ;  devotiug  now  all  his  energies  to  his 
largest  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  best  work,  '  Vasco  da 
Oama  encountered  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  in  passing  the 
Cape,'  now  in  the  hall  of  the  Trinity  House,  Leith.  This  work 
occupied  him  during  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  life,  and  he  lived 
only  to  complete  it,  dying  on  the  fith  of  March,  1849,  in  his 
fbrty-thinl  year.  Some  t>f  his  ^reat  works  ban  been  pur* 
chased  for  pnblic  institutions  m  Edinboi;^  Scott  wai  a 
vigorous  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  '  Essays  on 
the  Chaxacteristics  of  the  Great  Masters '  excited  a  good  deal 
of  attention  when  first  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,* 
1840 ;  and  soma  of  his  poetiy  is  omtained  in  the  '  Memoir 
of  David  Scott,  R.S.A.,  containing  bis  Jounulin  Italy,  Notes 
on  Art,  and  other  Papers,'  8vo,  I860.  This  'Memoir*  is  a 
wann-hearted  tribute  to  his  worth  and  merits  by  hia  broUier, 


Mr.  WiUian  a  Scott,  himself  aa  artiik  «f  twdoUi 

ability. 

SdREAMER,  [Pauvsoba.] 
SCREW-PmE.  [Pandasaokjs.I 
SCURVY-GRASS.   [CocniEAEU,  &  1.] 
SEA-BREAM.  [Paoellab.] 
SEA-CRAWFISH.  [Pauhdeub.] 
SEA-CUCUMBER.  XPsrtutx,  S.  3.] 
SEA-DACE.  fLABEAX.] 
SEA-EARS.  [Hauotida.] 
SEA-HOLLY.   rEaTNoiuii,  8. 1.] 
SEA-HORSE.  [HipporoTAMUs.] 
SEA-KALE.  [Craubb.] 
SEA-LAVENDER.   [Statics,  5. 1.] 
SEA-NETTLE&  [Aulifu.} 
SEA-PEA.  [Vicixjc] 
SEA-REED.  [PsAiuu,  iS.  3.1 

sea-rocket:  tCsKii*,  ^.  i.i 

SEA-SCORPION.  rCoTTcs.] 
SEA-SNAIL.   [DiscoBOU,  ^  L] 

SEA-SNIPE.  [CBNTRISCDS.j 

SEBACIC  ACID.   [OHSMisTar,  S.  2.] 
SEBASTL&NI,  HORACE  FRAN^CHS,  COUST.m 
native  of  Conica,  having  been  bom  at  the  hsmletol  H 
near Bastia,  (m  Nov.lI,l776.   Hia  uncle, who wuiifi^ 
took  charge  of  bis  education,  and  was  prepariii|  binf 
own  profession,  when  the  c£l  to  arms,  in  1792,  iodntti  '-' 
lad  to  exchange  his  cassock  for  a  uniform.  He  tbni  tue 
aecretaiy  to  General  Casablanca,  after  which  he  jcun^s 
army  of  Italy,  in  179^  was  notieed  by  Boo^srt^Min 
made  a  chef^e-bataillon  after  the  battle  of  Aroob.  hr- 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  Verona,  for  wliidi 
General  Moreau  appointra  him  to  a  regiment  oo  tlu  ^  - 
battle.   On  the  18th  Brumaire,  bein^  in  gsiriaoD  ^f- 
with  his  r^ment  of  Dragoons,  he  assisted  m  the  cnp 
by  which  Bonaparte  became  master  of  Fnnce.  1^  '- 
Consul  promised  to  reward  this  proof  of  deToUdneae^ 
part  of  his  compatriot,  and  henceforth  took  efau|e  i' 
forinne. 

After  the  battie  of  Marengo  (June  14th,  1600)  Cft' 
S^bastiani  was  appointed  commissioner  along  with  Uitl: 
to  conduct  negotiations  preparatory  to  the  tm£'<i 
Treviso.  In  1802,  he  was  sent  to  -Turkey, 
Syria,  on  an  important  diplomatic  misiioi^  which  b 
ducted  so  ridlfuly  as  to  obtun  the  rank  ofOesn 
Brigade  for  his  address. 

In  1604  he  was  despatdied  to  watdi  the  moroitf* 
the  Austrian  army  in  Germany,  wlten  the  repom  k» 
dressed  to  the  War  Office  are  said  to  hsrve  usitly  detoo 
the  campaign  of  1805.   General  Sebastiam  cMUDiB^i  - 
vanguard  of  Murat's  cavalry  when  that  brilUaut  corpo' 
the  Austrian  capital.   At  the  battle  of  AuttfliU  k  •' 
played  his  habitusl  energy,  was  badly  wounded  in  t 
cluuge,and  was  raised  to  a  division  for  his  coodaeL 
the  next  few  years  he  was  employed  with  mseli  diissj-' 
in  diplomatic  missions ;  in  one  of  whidi  ha  lot 
wife,  who  died  in  Riving  birth  to  a  girl,  afierwanli  ban* 
the  unfortunate  Duchosse  da  raolin,  matdoMl 
husband  in  1847. 

Gsneral  SAuHtiamwas  one  <tf  the  many  VtmA 
sent  to  Spain  to  retrim  the  fortunes  of  Uw  Bopti^  - 
1809.  HeeroBS6diheamdiua,andds{satedUiiS|ai* 
at  Ciudad-Real,  at  Santa  Cms,  and  levenl  other  ^ 
the  early  part  of  1810  be  took  poasession  of  the  pnn"* 
Jaen,  Otanada,  and  Malaga,  and  is  accused  of  hsfingP"' 
mutiUted.  the  Albambra  and  other  monumenti  of 
and  of  ransacking  the  convents  for  his  own  prtvite  pi>- 
the  following  year,  not  deeming  his  serricsi  stfic^- 
appreciated,  he  returned  to  France.   Napolew  L,^^ 
sidered  the  chief  talents  of  this  general  to  be 
rather  than  military,  had  determined  not  to  give  toi'^ 
msnd  during  the  Russian  campaign.   Bat  the  "'^""^ 
(tf  S^haitiani  overcame  this  deoioon;  he  m  u*^ 
placed  in  the  vanguard  of  tiie  Onad  Amy.  Dbub)  ' 
march  to  Hosoow  m  stnngly  vrgfA  upon  the  Efflpc  ^ 
prudence  of  wintering  in  the  Iprovince  of  Uthoaiutj^ 
this  advice  was  nuheeded.   General  SAastisni  n* 
at  the  battiea  of  Smolensko  and  Moskwa ;  be  wu  «^ 
the  first  to  enter  the  Russian  ca^tal,  at  the  head    "f  ^ 
corps.    He  suffered  greatly  during  the  retmi,  leit 
artilleiy,  and  all  his  horses  perished  in  the  ssow. 

In  1813,  after  the  battie  of  Leipzic,  at  which  «  " 
wounded,  he  oontributed  to  the  vwtonr  at  BasA  ^ 
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Prince  Wrede  wai  da&ated.  Napolem  afterwardi  gave  bim 
the  command  of  the  6th  corps,  uid  ordaied  him  to  defend 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  Cologne ;  bnt  he  waa  obliged 
to  Ml  beck  into  Champwne ;  whrae,  at  the  head  of  three 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Goard,  he  r^eatedly 
von  naw  b<moim,  partienlarly  at  the  battlea  of  Azci»«nr^ 
Anbe  and  Saiat  IMitar. 

On  the  abdieatim  «f  Napdaon  h«  retiEed  to  prints  llfe^ 
bat  daring  the  Hondnd  Dajra  he  became  a  meittbar  vS  the 
Chamber  of  BeprearatatiTefl,  and  iras  fent  aa  one  of  the 
depaties  to  wait  on  the  allied  sorereigiii  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  After  the  return  of  the  Bonrboni  be  spent  a  few 
months  in  England  in  volnntarj  »ile,  thongb  they  had  not 
included  hu  name  in  their  list  of  proscription.  In  1819  he 
was  chosen  deputy  for  Corsica,  and  soon  became  distinguished 
u  a  member  of  what  was  tenned  the  liberal  opposition  in 
the  Chambre  des  D^at^.  In  1826  he  socoeeded  General 
¥oy  aa  repreaeutative  of  the  department  de  TAianfr  After 
the  revolation  of  1830,  Loois  Ptulippe,  in  Aagnst>  appointed 
him  minister  of  marine,  and  in  the  following  Novainber,  on 
the  Tetirement  of  Holtf,  made  him  minister  for  fbreigo  affiura ; 
m  which  office  he  continued  nntil  1832.  It  waa  daring  his 
sdminiitiation  ctf  this  office,  in  Septembor,  1831,  that  he 
incurred  so  mnch  obloqny  by  bis  fiimoos  annOBncement  from 
the  tribune  of  the  chamber  that "  order  reigns  in  Wanaw." 
In  1833  he  arain  filled  for  a  short  time  the  office  of  minister 
ibr  foreign  ^urs,  bnt  resigned  on  the  chamber  refhung  to 
coofinu  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Naples.  In  183S 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  was  replaced 
by  Gaizot  in  1840,  and  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Maison,  he 
leceiTed  his  b&ton  de  Mar^dial  after  48  years  service.  In 
1$41  be  spoke  stroo^y  in  the  chamber  in  ^oor  of  the 
project  for  forti^ng  Paxh.  Ill  health  compelled  him  soon 
afterwards  to  retire  from  MbUc  bo^nea^  and  the  nnfortanate 
iUe  of  his  danahter,  the  l>aebeBse  da  Iraalin,  darkened  the 
httar  yoan  of  hia  1^  He  died  howevw  anddoilv  while  at 
breakfast,  on  Jnly  SO,  1661.  He  waa  baried  in  the  dincch 
of  the  Invalides,  and  cUiring  the  fimaial  some  of  the  hangings 
canght  fire,  endangering  tbs  whide  bmlding,  but  the  fire  was 
fortanately  sabdned  with  <mly  the  lois  aamal  cS  the 
military  trophies. 

S£B£STEN  PLUHS.   [Cordu,  S.  S  ;  Corduoba.] 

SECALE,  a  genns  of  Grasses,  to  which  the  cnltivated 
Rye  belongs.  The  flowers  are  arranged  on  a  spike ;  the 
tpikelets  are  8-flowered,  with  a  long  stalked  mdiment  of  a 
third  floret ;  the  ginmes  are  snbnlate.  In  other  respects  this 
K^nns  strongly  resembles  TWttcum,  to  .which  the  Common 
Wheat  and  Coach-Grass  belong.  [TairtCDM.] 

S.  ctrtale.  Rye,  his  the  gtamai  l-nerved  and  shorter  than 
Oie  spikelat;  the  raehis  is  very  ton^.  Una  plant  is  axtea- 
rively  cnltiTCled  in  Europe,  and  nowhere  has  Deen  obserrad 
in  a  truly  irild  slate,  away  from  the  possibility  of  escape 
bm  cnltivation,  b«ng  sown  1^  the  agency  of  man.  [Btb.] 

&  montanwm  has  tM  nudns  haiiy,  brittle ;  glnmas  with  a 
ihort  point ;  the  root  filmma.  It  la  found  on  the  ^velly 
Qo  on  tains  of  Sicily. 

S.  viUonm  is  also  a  Eoiopean  spedas,  in  which  the 
piculea  are  4-flowered,  and  the  glomea  have  S  or  3  strong 
itw.   It  ia  found  in  France. 

SECRETIONS  OF  PLANTS.  [Saaamoiis,  VaeaTABLB.] 
klthongh  the  term  secretion  ia  generally  connected  with  the 
lea  of  sepe rating  for  the  purpose  of  tlmiwing  off  or  getUog 
id  of  a  product,  it  ia  veiy  manifest  that  snt^  a  use  of  the 
mn  would  ratiiet  its  application  to  the  snbstanees  which, 
nungst  afiimai^  are  eaUed  aiotetions.  It  does  not  i^aar 
lat  uiy  <ma  class  of  iubstanees  can  be  called  cscretionB 
une  tlian  another  in  the  TBgetable  kiiudom.  It  is  true  that 
theory  of  the  practice  of  "rotation  of  ciopa '  snpposes  it  to 
tpend  on  poistmona  ozeretitms  given  off  by  the  roota  of  one 
lant  which  are  not  poiacmons  to  another.  But  the  beta 
nraght  forward  to  mpport  this  theonr  are  donbtfol,  and 
her  explanatioais  of  the  nBeesaitj  of  cotatitm  have  been 
Ten.  [Root.] 

In  plaiita  the  organs  of  secretion  are  sim;^  than  those  of 
dnuds,  as  they  have  no  fixed  reservoir  from  which  to  draw 
«  materials  of  secretion,  as  Uio  blood.  This  function, 
iwever,  aeenta  to  be  performed  in  both  plants  and  animals 
itheaaiDagaMralplan.  It  is  in  both  cases  in  the  interior  of 

•  cell  ttiAt  the  moot  remarkable  instance  of  the  process  takes 
•ee.  In  the  {daat  the  compounds  changed  are  umpler,  whilst 

•  chemical  fucas  in  action  during  secretiMi  are  stroi^ 
in  in  animals.  All  the  important  asentisna  of  ^anta  an 


compounds  of  the  four  organic  elements :  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrcwen.  These  enter  the  plant  in  the  form  ox 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Out  of  these  compounds  the 
various  substances  that  give  the  hardness  to  the  wood  of 
{dants,  the  nutritive  value  to  their  seeds,  roots,  and  other 
parts,  the  oolonr  ud  scent  of  their  leavaa  and  flowers,  wiUi 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  many  special  plants,  are  formed. 
The  substances  thus  produced  are  easily  distingnishabley  and 
am  be  divided  into  two  great  dasaes. 

First,  Nutritive  or  Assimilable  Secretions,  that  ii^  sub- 
stances which  having  been  formed  in  the  plant^  are  used  for 
forming  its  tissues,  aid  conatmeting  the  mass  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  principal  substances  which  are  thus  em- 
ployed are  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  oil,  and  protein.  The 
first  four  are  distinguished  by  containing  the  elements  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  w^gan,  whilst  the  latter  contains  in  addition 
nitrogen.  [Cellulosb  ;  Dbxtrik,  in  Tisanas,  Okoanic,  S.  1 ; 
Stasoh  i  SuoAB ;  Oils  ;  Protxim,  in  Tissuxs,  OroaniO,  S.  \X 
^  These  substances  are  found  universally  in  the  vegetahla 
kingdnn.  No  cell  can  be  farmed  wUhont  one  of  the  ternary 
componndi,  and  a  portion  of  the  quaternary  substance  in 
some  form.  Hsnce  ther  an  called  in  nlation  to  the  plant 
NotrittTo  Sectetiona.  Tfane  substances  an  also  easily  oon- 
vertible  the  one  into  the  others  the  sugu*  may  be  convextad 
into  starch  or  eellnlose,  and  vice  tusA,  and  thus  their  powara 
and  propertiea  an  easeutiaUymmneeted  with  the  aaaimilatiTe 
processes  of  the  plant. 

The  second  dus  of  substances  ara  called  Non-AsaimilaUo 
or  Spedal  Secretions  of  Plants.  They  an  sabstances  which 
are  not  found  in  every  part  of  every  plant.  When  once 
formed  also  they  an  not  liable  to  change,  and  an  certainly 
never  converted  into  the  nntriUve  aecntions ;  hence  they  aio 
called  non-assimilable.  Some  of  these  substances  ara  very 
gAoally  diffased  amongst  plants,  as  cblorophyle,  which  is 
the  subrtanee  which  gives  the  peculiar  green  to.  the  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  phuts.  [CnLoaopani,  in  Tusuh^ 
OaoAMto,  8. 1.^ 

These  seenu<ma  an  very  numerous,  and  may  be  rliasnd 
under  certain  general  heads. 

1.  Colouring  Matters.  To  this  bead  may  be  rafemd 
chloropbyla ;  the  colouring  principle  of  the  petals  of  plants 
seenia  also  to  be  a  modification  of  this  substance.  Then  an 
howoTer  other  colouring  matten  in  plants,  such  as  those  used 
by  the  dyer,  and  which  do  not  give  any  colour  to  the  plants 
in  which  they  exists  which  have  nevertheless  a  very  definite 
chemical  composition,  and  by  combining  with  Tarioua  other 
substances  prodnce  the  colours  used  by  the  manufacturers  of 
oolonrod  cotton,  linni,  silk,  and  woollen  dotha  of  various 
kinds.  These  colouring  mattan  would  appear  to  arise  from 
the  decnnpoailimi  of  the  assunilable  Beeretions,  as  many  ^ 
them  baar  a  doss  nlatiMi  to  both  th*  ternary  ud  quatoraaqr 
fmns  of  these  seoietiona. 

S.  Acids.  Substances  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  capabia 
of  combining  with  the  ozides  of  the  metals,  an  very  common 
in  the  vi^et^ile  kingdom.   The  moat  fiuniliar  forms  an  those 
which  occur  in  fruits,  as  the  oxalic,  citri^  malic,  and  tartaric 
acids.   Oxalic  acid  is  found  ia  the  Oxalu  Aeeto$eUa,  hence 
its  name,  and  other  forms  of  Oxalidaeea.   It  ia  also  found 
in  the  Cactacea  and  PclggonaeeeB.   In  the  latter  order  it 
exists  in  the  species  of  Rketm  (Rhubarb),  used  for  making 
piea,  and  also  in  the  Sorrels  (Aksmw).  In  all  these  cases  it 
la  combined  with  the  oxide  of  some  metal,  eiUier  potassium 
or  calcium.   In  sonsl  {Bumtx  tuttoaa)  it  exists  aa  a  quinox- 
alate  or  sapanxslst*  of  potasa,  whiu,  when  sraaiatad,  is 
called  Salti  of  Cknrd.   in  the  Caetaeem  it  exists  as  an 
in^uUe  oalata  of  lims^  in  the  f<xm  of  raphidea.  These 
bodies,  whidt  an  merdy  naodle-like  cryatals  of  tlua  ult,  an 
very  common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Citric  Add  is  found 
in  the  fruits  of  the  order  ^urantiaoM,  as  the  lemon,  orange, 
lime,  shaddock,  &c.   It  ia  eaaily  sepanted  from  these  frnita 
in  a  cnrstalline  form.   It  ia  soluble  in  all  its  combioatiima 
with  the  oxides  of  the  metals,  hence  it  does  not  occur  aa 
oxalic  add  in  the  form  of  raphides.   Tartaric  Add  is  found 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape.   Though  dosdy  resambUog  dtrio 
add,  it  differa  in  fbiming  an  insoluble  eomponnd  with  potais. 
This  compound  is  the  aopertartrato  of  potaaa,  or  cream  of 
tartar  of  Uie  shops.  Thia  salt  is  dapouted  whuwrer  grapa- 
juice  is  allowed  to  stand.   It  forms  the  basis  of  the  tartar  of 
wine  procured  from  the  leea.   This  property  of  tartaric  add 
makea  the  juice  of  the  gnpe  the  moat  effident  compona^ 
from  which  to  make  wine.    The  juice  of  fiuita  contaiaiiig 
dtrie  add,  whose  aalta  an  eoluble,  an  much  leaa  &tt«dfdc 
vinfr-making.  Malic  Add  is  the  add  found  in  ths  mi^' 
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md  wUdt  epres  the  war  tute  to  verjuice,  u  alio  to  the 
fermented  juices  of  the  apple  and  pear— cider  and  perry. 

The  chemist  has  described  a  very  large  number  of  organic 
■etds  as  present  in  plants,  and  every  day  is  increasing  thetr 
number.  Many  of  the  coloaring  matters  appear  to  be  acids, 
which  assame  uieir  patticalar  colonn  by  combination  with 
metallLc  oxides,  sach  as  the  lecanoric,  ortellic,  erythric.  and 
pareliie  acids,  obtained  from  lichens,  nsed  in  making  cndbear 
and  archil.  The  vegetable  alkalies,  or  alkaloids,  are  also 
found  in  combieation  with  acids ;  thus,  aconitine  is  found  in 
combination  with  aconitie  acid,  morphia  with  meconic  acid^ 
and  a  variety  of  others. 

The  acids  generally  occur  in  combination,  and  sometimes 
snpplant  each  oUier.  Even  mineral  acids  will  sometimes 
take  the  place  of  oiganlc  acids ;  thus  snlphniie  acid  is  some- 
times  foand  combined  with  morphia  in  the  place  of  meconic 
add.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metallic  oxides  will  sometimes 
takft  the  place  of  the  alkaloid,  and  be  found  in  combination 
with  the  organio  acid.  In  the  instant  however  of  sallic  and 
tannic  acids,  there  appears  to  be  no  combioatioa  wiu  alkalies 
or  alkaloids.  Tannic  acid,  formerly  called  tannine,  is  found 
veiy  generally  present  in  the  woody  parts  of  plants.  It  ii 
supposed  to  result  from  the  decompoBition  of  cellulose. 
Theoretically,  it  may  euily  be  formed  out  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Whether  it  passes  through  the  stage  of  cellnloae 
is^doubtfuL  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  arts,  especiall;^  in 
tanning  and  dyeing,  and  for  these  purposes  it  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  oak,  elm,  willow,  sumach,  and  other  trees. 
It  exists  in  the  fruits  of  the  Chrytoocdanacea^  and  the  legumes 
which  ate  called  '  divi  divi.'  The  vegetable  extracts  called 
catechu,  or  cutch,  and  the  exud^ons  which  aia  sold  by  the 
name  of  kino  consist  principally  of  tannis  add.  This  add  ia 
converted  into  ollie  add  by  oxidation.  Such  a  process 
takaa  plsee  dnnng  the  formation  of  the  galls  produced  by 
the  puncture  ot  insects  in  the  buds  of  many  of  the  speeies  of 
QtMriBiu,especiallyQ.tn/«tforM.  TheBeexcresoences  are  called 
gall  nuts,  and  from  the  presence  of  this  add  in  them  it  has  been 
called  gallic  acid.  [Oalls.] 

'  The  alkaloids  are  substances  founds  in  the  leaves,  fruits, 
bark,  end  other  parts  of  plants.  They  are  some  of  them 
peculiar  to  particular  species  of  plants,  whilst  others  are 
,  more  generally  difFosed.  Many  of  them  possess  extraordi- 
nary properties  in  relation  to  the  animal  kingdom)  producing 
poisonous  effects:  such  are  strychnia,  from  the  Sttyeknot 
TfwB  VoaUoaj  morphia,  from  the  P^emr  mmm^fmim; 
coals,  from  the  Ckmium  maeutattim»  These  substaBcos  are 
always  found  in  combination  with  omnio  or  mineral  acids. 
There  is  however  another  class  of  auMtaitoes  dosehr  xasem- 
bling  these  in  their  composition  and  actioo,  whira  do  not 
Mmbuwwitfa  adds.  These  are  callad  neutral  prindples: 
■neh  ia  thdne,  the  prindple  found  in  tea,  coffee,  and  Para- 
guay tea ;  and  tbeol>romine,  the  prindple  ot  cocoa. 

The  volatile  oils  are  another  graap  of  aecretions  of  great 
interest.  They  differ  la  eompodtion  and  character  from  the 
mixed  oils,  and  do  not  ^>peu  to  balimg  to  the  assimilable 
secfetionB.  They  are  many  of  them  nsed  as  perfumes— 
Othws  as  stimulant  medidnes,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
interesting  eompounds  they  can  be  broken  up  into  by  the 
asency  of  chemistry.  Their  investigation  ia  unnring  maeh 
light  on  vegetable  chemistry.  [Oiu.] 

The  reains  are  a  group  of  subatancee  standing  In  m  similar 
relation  to  the  fixed  oils»  aa  the  volatile  oils.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  assimilable,  they  an  only  ocoaeion^y  fbnned, 
and  present  special  ^peities  in  particular  plants.  Tbey 
an  often  oomhned  with  gum,  forming  the  snbetances  ealUd 
gom-redns,  and  fnm  this  eombiaatioii  it  may  be  supposed 
uoy  are  dkeetly  formed  from  tha  tamarr  *-tH*''Hv  Becr»- 
tiona.  When  oeeorring  with  gnm,  as  in  the  oaaa  of 
gum-redns  of  the  UmMtl^Mh  or  without  g«m,  as  in  the 
resins  of  the  Q>n^era  mL  in  Mynh,  they  are  combined 
with  volatile  dls,  which  appears  to  give  them  didr  peculiar 
odours,  flavours,  and  action.  In  the  Conifarai  the  volatile 
oil  they  are  combined  with  ia  the  same  in  most  s^ies,  and 
is  used  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  oil  or  spints  ct  tm> 
pentine.  [Cohitkiub.}  Wax  is  another  suHtance  very 
commonly  found  in  plants,  and  having  relation  with  the 
fixed  oils.  [Wax.]  Caoutchouc  and  Qiitta-Percfaa  are  also 
oompoands  belonging  to  the  non-assimilable  group  of  v^e- 
table  secretions,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  both 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.   [Caoutchodo  ;  Isomaitdba,  S.  fi.] 

Although  the  processes  by  which  these  products  may  be 
gradoaJIy  elaboiatcd  in  the  Vf^table  kingtfom  may  be  very 
nvmeEouB  and  moch  mora  complicated  uaa  any  pEoceases 


with  wUeh  va  art  at  pnsent  aeqndBlel, 

explain  thdr  formation  from  the  caibonis  scvi,*itii,M 
ammonia,  taken  up  by  plants,  and  the  loa  of  njm. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  this  ptooea,  Wknprili 
several  of  tha  substancea  mentioiiad 
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It  should  not  however  ba  loat  aght  of  that  otiw^ 
besides  the  four  organio  ara  oonstaiitlj  ienad  ' 
secretions  of  plants.  Sulphur  and  phoi^ionis  sn  )«^' 
fibriiw,  caseine,  and  albuaan.  Tha  aUalieB  sad 
earths  are  found  veiy  commonly  associated  witi  « 
secretions,  and  it  ia  vary  certain  that  plants  will  v*^ 
their  aeorstions  unless  the  inoigauc  elemati  an  ^ 
[Sap  !  RooT.J 

SEDGE,  SEDGES.   [Cunniii,&  1 ;  Cfraaicu-] 

SEDQLEY.  [STAvroanmaB.] 

SBINE-MARITIME,  a  depertmant  ia  Fiuua, 
constituted  with  H^vax  for  its  duef  town,  extw)iw>(? 
coast  of  the  English  chanael  from  the  Suae  to^ 
Btesle.    It  is  formed  out  of  the  coast  poitise  of  ^ 
Inf^eure,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south.   Tba  Bw«  ^ 
rates  it  from  the  d^artment  of  Sommeu   It  is  <i|*<*^^ 
five  arrondissamanta,  HaTra,  Feoamp,  Yvitet,  ditfft.  e 
Tr^port.    Btietat  and  Oriel,  a  amaU  eoait  nUV-/*'. 
Tr^^m,  are  made  chief  towna  of  oantmfc 
commerce  of  Str-Valsiy  ia  iamaaMail,  and  Ikst  <( 
tfanafeind  to  tha  mom  impartaiit  town  of  Belbtc 

A  change  has  also  beu  made  in  the  haits  «  J'' 
Inf^eure,  to  whieh  that  portieD  of  the  tsniteiT  «  ' 
department  of  Eure  that  lies  east  of  the  Ssine  te  IM.'P 
is  added.  Seine-Inf^rieura,  by  thia  artangsaMaU  m  =^ 
et-Oise  to  the  south-east ;  and  out  of  the  new  trntaTj 
new  ammdissementB,  Btbosnf  and  Ooaraay,  ^ 
formed.  At  Goumay,  the  railways  authorised  is  »jr 
from  Amiens  to  Rouen,  and  from  Bsauwats  ijr 
through  Aumale,  are  to  uMot.  In  the  sfcs***  "  ^ 
official  return,  it  is  useless  to  offlsr  any  <'°"J"**'?JL\^ 
area  or  the  population  of  the  new  departmeat;  "jf'^g^ 
may  be  veiy  neariy  ascertained  cflMeltit  ■ 
Enat  and  8Bimi-lHr<s»oaB,  which  have  been  imP^ 
they  stood  previous  to  the  recMit  aheratlens. 


8BN 


6£t 


SBB 


SBNBGUIKE.  [Csnmrar.Afi.] 

SEPARATE  FRUPERTT.  Th«  MTiogi  and  MniiiigB  of 
K  wife  nuj  beeonw  bar  Mptnte  moiMrty  ol  lowi  and  alie 
aay  dssl  thetBwith  m  a  .^nk  «om,  either  where  an  urdi 
has  been  made  to  that  effect  under  the  statnte  20  &  SI  Vict. 
t.  85,  or  a  judicial  Kparation  hat  been  obtained  hy  the  wife. 
[DiTOROB,  8.  2 ;  Josnoia  of  tbi  Pkub,  S.  8.] 
'  SEPARATION,  JUDICIAL.  Until  the  etatnte  90  &  SI 
Vict.  c.  85,  divorcee  a  viiumlo,  which  pot  an  end  to  the  marw 
riagfi  altogether,  were  enl^  obtainable  hy  a  ipecial  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  the  legulatore  woold  not  paai  in  bvour  of 
I  bniband,  until  after  a  eeotenc*  of  Mpanition  •  mmtA  al 
tAoro  in  the  ecclesiastical  eooit,  and  woud  not  pMi  at  all  if 
hia  condaet  lud  not  besa  bm  from  npnach.  [Divobob.} 
Either  of  the  apooaet  oonld  alwwri  hewmr  obtaia  on  the 
rronnd  of  adnltefy,  cemI^,  and  certain  other  oaniei,  a 
iivorce  a  mmui  «( Mom 

The  remedr  now  girai  in  sach  eases  hy  the  Court  fw 
divorce  and  MatrinKMual  Cnaas  ia  termed  a  jadidal  ttparoi' 
ion.  This,  like  a  divtme  «  mmt»A  t$  iMoro,  does  not  dissolve 
he  mairia^ ;  tt  does  not  bar  the  wife  of  her  dower,  for 
nstiuice ;  it  effects  only  snch  a  Boparation  of  the  parties  as 
eaves  it  open  to  them  to  come  together  again.  Bat  It 
■elieves  the  bnsband  from  all  liability  for  bis  wife ;  and  it 
jonfers  on  the  wife  the  right  of  having  and  disposing  of  her 
iwn  property  and  earnings,  as  freely  as  if  she  were  a  fm«  aote. 

This  kind  of  separation  may  be  obtained  on  the  gronnd  of 
idultery  or  eraelty,  or  desertion  without  cause  for  two  years 
ir  npwards;  but  nnlike  a  decree  fin:  a  divonwi  which  is 
ibsolnte  and  irrsversiUe,  a  wntenoe  of  judicial  aepuation 
may  be  revmad  at  anv  time  afterwards,  if  obtained  in  the 
ibsenoe  of  the  defm&at,  on  its  appearing  that  tlitn  was 
reasonable  gronnd  for  the  alleged  desertion. 

In  caaes  either  of  divoree  or  judicial  separation,  the  Oonrl 
may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  order  that  the  husband  snail  secure 
'o  the  mfe  such  sum  as  it  shall  deem  leasonable.  The 
Ulowanee  which  may  thus  be  made  to  a  woman  for  her  sup- 
port out  of  the  husband's  estate,  is  to  be  settled  at  the  dia- 
iretion  of  the  conrt  on  consideration  of  all  the  drcnmatancea 
>f  the  case,  and  to  be  pn^tottioned  to  tba  rank  of  the 
larties, 

SEPPINGS,  SIR  ROBERT,  FJLS.,  the  distingolsbed naval 
irchi tect,  received  his  education  as  a  shipwright  under  Bir  John 
flenslow,  surveyor  of  the  navy,  and  continued  in  connection 
Pith  the  important  service  of  our  dock-yards  during  a  period 
)f  fifty  yean.  He  waa  the  antbor  of  many  improvements  of 
be  first  order  in  onr  naval  arebitectnre,  including  the  system 
if  diagonal  bradng  and  tnusing,  which  be  deviMd  while  be 
ras  master  shipwright  of  Chatbam  Dockyard.  Iliis  sjnitem 
ormed  the  subject  of  two  memonble  |>apen  in  the  '  Philoao- 
ihical  Transactions  *  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  years  18J4 
ind  1818,  one  by  Sir  R.  ^ppings  in  each  of  those  yeara,  and 
me  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  T.  Toun^,  For.  See.  R.  S.  [Yodho. 
riiouAs]  in  the  former,  and  which  attracted  an  unaauaf 
Linount  of  public  attention.  The  neat  principle  of  this 
aetbod  was  sach  an  arrangement  of  ute  principal  timbers  as 
vould  oppose  a  powerful  mechanical  acuon  to  every  change 
tf  position  of  the  ribs  and  other  timbers  in  every  part  of  the 
.hip,  thus  firmly  compacting  together  the  entire  nbric,  and 
jreventing  that  perpetual  racking  of  beams  and  working  of 
oints  which  In  the  ancient  system  of  ship-building,  produced 
logging,  creaking,  lealuge,  and  rapid  decay ;  and  filling  pp 
ikewiae  every  vaenity  between  the  timbers,  which  are  occap 
ionally  the  unavoidable  receptacles  for  Csol  air,  filth,  vermin, 
.nd  varioos  other  sources  of  rottenness  and  diseaee.  These 
m^rtant  improvements,  though  opposed  to  the  invetwate 
irejudices  of  the  older  shipwrights,  a  body  of  men  who  have 
lot  sufficiently  valued  and  nnderatood,  in  this  country  at 
east,  the  jast  |>rineiples  of  mechanical  action,  in  the  practical 
iperation  of  ship-bailding,  were  univemlly  adopted  in  the 
lavy  under  the  enlightened  administration  of  Mr.  Cbarlea 
fork,  and  the  poweriul  advoca^  of  Sir  John  Barrow  in  the 
Quarterly  Review ; '  and  the  merit  of  their  author  was 
cknowledged  by  his-app<Hntment  as  surveyor  of  the  navy, 
jid  by  the  award  of  the  C(^Iey  Medal  of'  the  Royal 
tociety,  of  wUch  b«  became  a  Fellow  (a  the  10th  of  Novem^ 
ler,  1814. 

While  the  elaima  (tf  ffir  R.  Seppingi  to  the  nmntion  of 
he  system  vH  diagonal  bracing  in  navu  architecture  is  indn- 
litable.  it  may  not  be  ont  of  plaee  to  record  hare  the  follow- 
ng  point  of  infonnation.  It  can  be  no  derogation  to  the 
nenia  of  diaoovenrt  or  inventors  to  show  that  their  progress 
B  a  portion  of  the  genenl  advance  of  the  bnoian  mind,  ffir 


John  F.W.  Heraobol  has  stated  in  a  letter  to  Ifr.  a  B.VeId, 
Assist.  Beo.,  R.B.,  inserted  in  tbe  <  Hirtory  of  the  Boyal 

Society '  by  the  latter,  that  he  is  "  disposed  to  think  that  tbt 
system  of  triangular  arrangement  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Qerschel 
in  the  wood-work  of  his  great  telescope,  being  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  diagonal  bracing, '  or  mther  tiiat  prindide  to  which 
the  "  diagonal  bracing  mtem  owes  its  streogth,  waa  original 
with  his  father  at  tbe  time  of  its  oonatmetion,  that  is  wxmt 
the  ^ear  1786. 

Sir  Robect  Sepinngs  introduced  other  improvementa  into 
our  system  of  naval  anihitectnre^  The  admiialty  presented 
him  with  lOOOL  u  a  reward  for  his  simple  yet  most  useful 
invention  of  an  improved  block  for  supporting  vessels,  by 
whidi  their  keda  ain  lower  timlma  were  much  more  eaaity 
and  promoUy  examined  and  repdred.  It  waa  produoed  while 
he  filled  toe  office  of  master-ahipwrightasaislantin  Plymouth 
dockyard,  and  is  deaoribed  in  the  <  Ttansaetiona  of  tfaeBoeietT 
of  Arts '  vol.  xxii.  p.  375-392,  the  Society  having  awwded 
him  theirgoldmedalforitintheyear  1804.  His  plan  for  lifting 
masta  out  tH  the  steps,  which  saperseded  the  employment  a? 
sheer  hulks  for  that  purpose,  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
much  expense  and  labour.  His  new  mode  of  framing  ships 
has  led  to  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  short  ana  small 
timbers,  which  were  formerly  of  little  value ;  but  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  reforms  of  construction  lot  sriiieb  tbe  navy 
of  England  is  indebted  to  him  was  the  snbstitntion  of  round 
for  flat  stems,  which  afford  increased  strength  to  tbe  frame- 
work of  the  ^ip,  greater  protection  against  pooping  in  heavy 
seas,  an  almost  eqnal  power  of  anchoring  by  the  stem  and  by 
the  bow,  a  man  saeon  and  effisetive  position  for  tbe  rudder, 
and  a  stout  platform  Ua  a  powerful  battery,  mbneing  a 
sweep  of  moiB  than  180^.  This  capital  im^wement  waa 
strenuously  opposed  by  many  distingni»hed  naval  offioin^ 
who  regretted  the  loss  « those  magnificent  cabins,  which  wem 
bettw  suited  fat  th«r  por^wsea  of  state  than  of  service,  but 
the  good  senna  of  less  prejudiced  judges  happily  prendle^ 
and  secured  for  onr  ships  of  war  an  additional  claim  upm 
the  respect  of  onr  enemies.  The  select  committee  on  finance 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons  on  several  occasionB  bora  testimony 
to  his  official  merits,  and  he  received  tlu  martud  approbation 
of  both  honaes  of  parliament. 

Foreign  nations  were  not  tardy  in  acknowledging  the  value 
of  the  improvements  in  ship-bnilding  originated  by  Sir  R. 
SeppingB,  and  their  author  received  many  substantial  proofs 
of  their  sense  of  his  merits ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Rusna,  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Holland,  presented 
him  with  menwrials  of  their  appreciation  of  iraat  he  had 
effbcted.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  the  national  reeoid 
of  the  great  benefaeton  of  their  eountry,  there  are  fow  namea 
which  will  deserve  more  grateful  commemoration  than  that 
of  the  object  of  this  notice.  In  addition  to  the  mpera  on  the 
diagonal  bracing  already  alluded  to,  Sir  R.  Sep^nga 
eonmiunieated  to  the  Royal  Sodety  a  pa^er  '  On  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  constructing  ships  in  the  mercantjle  navy,'  which  was 
inaerted  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  for  18S0.  Dr. 
Youngs  paper,  also  referred  to  above,  though  not  commnol- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  till  1614,  had  been  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1811.  It 
will  be  found  reprinted  in  Dr.  Peacock'a  edition  of  the  *  Mia- 
eellaneoQS  Works  *  of  Young,  (vol.  i.  p.  S3fi-662)  together 
with  the  official  correspondence  relative  to  it  beiweeo  the 
latter  and  Sir  J.  Barrow.  Sir  R.  Seppings  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Philosopluad  Society, 
and  a  eoRespondins  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Rotterdam.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  univudhr  of  Ox- 
ford to  confer  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  at 
the  commemoration  of  1636,  but  severe  indisposition  com- 
pelled him  to  decline  it.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Taunton 
in  ^mersetahire,  on  tbe  Sdth  of  April  18M,  aged  seventy- 
two,  leaving  several  childrsn ;  hii  wife^  decease  bad  taken 
place  a  few  years  before. 

BERICA.  [Mklolontbida] 

SEBICOSTOMA.  [PuoiPKinnM.] 

8ER1CULUS.  [MKBuuDJi.] 

SERPENTINE.  As  a  mineral  Serpentine  occurs,  althongb 
riirely,  in  right  rectangular  prisms.  It  ia  nsnaUy  masdve 
and  compact  in  texture,  and  of  a  dark-«reen  or  blackish- 
green  eolonr.  It  also  occurs  in  flbrona  and  lamdlar  vaiieUes. 
Its  hardness  is  2*0  to  4,  and  it  may  be  cot  with  a  knife.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  S*fi  to  S-6.  It  becomea  yelloviah-cny  « 
exposure,  and  feels  sometimes  a  little  nnctoous.  *£hie  ^ 
lowing  varieties  are  recognised  >— 
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eolonr,  and  trmdiieaBl^  biwkiiu  vith  s  ndinttiy  fraetnn. 

It  ii  a  beaatifol  ihnie  wheo  poudud.  It  ui  the  foUowiiig 

eompoiituni 

ffiUca  .......  43*3 

Magnesia  44-S 

Protoxide  of  Iron  .  .  .  .  0-S 
Oarbonie  Acid        .      .      .      .   .  09 

Water  12-4 

 100-0 

It  gives  off  water  when  heated ;  becomes  brownish-red 
before  the  blow-|ape,-bnt  foaes  only  on  the  edge*. 

Chmmon  iSini^pemM.— Opaque,  of  daric-^reen  shades  of 
colour. 

Pieroliu,  SehiUer  A^estus. — A  Fibrous  Serpentine,  of  an 
olive-green  coloor,  constitotiog  seams  in  Serpentine.  The 
fibres  are  coarse  or  fine,  and  brittle.  It  resembles  some 
f<mna  of  asbestos,  bnt  differs  in  its  difficult  fnubility. 
Thmnstm's  Saltimorits  belongs  here. 

MarmelUe^AV<^t»A  Sopentine,  of  greeniah-^ite  and 
lie^i4|rera  shades  of  coloar,  and  pearly  Instre,  consisting  of 
thin  Hilia  rather  easily  separable.  The  folia  are  brittle,  and 
tiie  variety  is  thna  distin^ished  from  tale  and  bmdte.  It 
has  the  following  composition 

Slica  40-1 

Magnena  41-4 

Protoxide  of  Iron      .      •     .     .  S-7 

Water  16-7 

 99-9 

KeroliU.'^'Saa  Marmolite,  bnt  folia  not  separable. 

Serpentine  is  a  very  handsome  stone  wnen  polished, 
Besntifal  specimens  from  Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  be  seen  in  the  Maseam  of  Economic 
Qeolm,  London.  When  mixed  with  limestone  itconati- 
tntea  ue  Verd-Antiqae  Huble.  It  does  not  wear  well, 
although  at  first  it  rsceivea  a  fine  polish.  Chmnie  iron  is 
mmali^  fonnd  disseminated  thnnigh  it.  Dr.  Jaeloum  of 
America  hss  shown  that  Epsom  salts  or  sulphate  of  msgnesia 
may  be  profitably  manufsctnred  from  Serpmtine. 

(Dana,  Mineralogy.) 

SEBRATULA,  agenos  of  Compositons  Plants  of  the  order 
Qftutraeea,  and  the  section  SerratuUa.  The  heads  of 
flowers  aredicecioua  by  abortion  ;  the  involucre  ia  imbricated, 
sharp,  and  unswned  ;  the  scales  of  the  receptacle  split  longi- 
tudinally into  linear  bristles ;  fmit  compressed,  not  beaked, 
basal  areola  obliqae  ;  the  pappos  persistent.  There  is  bat 
one  British  species  of  this  genus,  S.  tiiuMria,  the  Saw- 
Wort.   (Bsbingtoo,  Manual  ofBrki$k  Botany.) 

SERVIA  or  SERBIA,  a  wditical  division  recraitly  formed 
by  decree  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  oonsiating  ofportions 
of  South  Hungny  and  Slavonia.  It  is  styled  the  Woiwod- 
Bchaft  of  Servia  and  Tememr  Baaat,  and  indades  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar  (comprising  the  counties  of  Bacz, 
Bodrogh,  Torontal,  Temea,  and  Krasso,  in  other  wmds,  the 
territories  of  the  Bacxka  and  the  Banat),  and  the  Syrmian 
districts  of  Rnma  and  Illok.  The  emperor  is  styled  Oraod- 
Woiwode,  and  the  actoal  governor  Vice-Woiwode,  who 
resides  in  Temesvar,  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministerial  com- 
mission and  a  native  administrative  conncil.  The  woiwode- 
schaft  is  divided  into  5  districts.  It  has  an  area  of  11,528 
square  miles,  drained  by  the  Maros,  the  Temes,  the  Theiss, 
and  the  Danabe.  The  population  amounts  to  1,426,221 
Serbs,  Wallacbs,  Germans,  and  Hongarians.  [Croatu  ; 
HviraAav ;  Trmbbvah.] 

SERVITUDE,  PENAL.  This  punishment  has  come  in 
place  or  the  foraier  punishment  by  tranqiertaUonj  Aid  to 
have  been  first  inflicted  by  stat  39  Eliz.  a  4.  The  first  Act 
of  Parliament  on  this  subject  is  the  18  Car.  11.  c.  3,  s.  2, 
enabling  the  judge  of  a«size  to  transport  certain  offnidera  to 
America,  there  to  rem^  and  not  to  return. 

The  22  Car.  II.  c.  6,  s.  4,  gave  the  judges  power, "  at 
their  discretion,"  to  grant  a  repneve,  and  to  cause  felons  to 
be  transported  beyond  the  seaa,  there  to  remain  for  the  apace 
of  seven  years ;  but  if  the  offender  refttsed  to  be  transported, 
or  returned  within  the  time,  then  he  was  to  be  put  to  execu- 
tion upon  the  judgment.  The  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  7,  s.  4, 
directed  a  judgment  of  transportation  to  be  entered,  when  the 
fiilon  deeted  to  be  transported,  and  it  authorised  ^e  sheriffs 
fo  caose  offenders  to  be  embarked.  It  also  made  a  retnm 
before  the  expiratim  of  the  hentence,  a  capital  felony.  The 
next  statute  on  the  subject  was  the  Act  4  Geo.  I.  c  II,  "  the 
foundation  of  the  Uw  of  transportation,"  which  enacted  that, 
when  the  Crown  should  be  pleased  to  extend  mercy,  upon 
condition  of  tnnsporUtion  to  any  part  of  America,  any  court. 


having  proper  anthority  to  do  so,  midit  diiset  tkt  eltudati 
be  tnuuborted.  Hie  stat.  6  Geo.  1.  c  S3,  apis  mit  i 
peiKm  "at  large  in  Great  Britain,  bdoRthBaqiatiDa^ 
the  term  '*  of  transportation,  liable,  on  comctioe,  to  tit 
death.  Tlie  8  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  extended  the  pvm  sf  -.^ 
judges  to  make  orders  fw  tranqwrtatiw  by  eiiiblingtk*:: 
do  BO  out  of  court ;  and  by  the  staL  30  Qeo.  IILcC,-.. 
king  was  empowered  to  authorise  the  goveniflnWtme 
settlementa  to  remit  the  sentences  of  transports. 

By  the  stat.  fi  Geo.  IV.  c.  84  (amended  bj  11  GthIT 
and  I  Will.  IV.  c.  39),  consolidating  the  laws  on  tlw 
of  transportation,  the  king  in  oooncil  wis  empovedi 
appoint  places  beyond  the  seas,  to  which  ptncei  c:; 
sentence  of  transportation  should  be  conveyed,  the  p*^ 
or  other  person  to  whom  they  were  delivued,arhiiuc:>t 
having  the  property  in  the  service  of  thsconTicti.  Tlcii^ 
reign  waa  also  empowered  by  warrant  to  smtrnt  puts: 
ooniGnoment  at  hom^  either  on  land  «  en  boaid  lam 
the  Thames,  or  other  riven  mr  harbour^  lor  tits  cMiiBc 
of  male  offenders  (recently  eoctoided  by  the  stat.  Ut.' 
Vict,  to  fonales)  under  sentence  of  dean,  but  iqami 
respited,  or  under  sentence  of  ttansportstion,  tkm  to 
under  order  of  the  seeietsiy  of  state  nntil  entitled  tii- 
liberty,  or  remold,  or  otherwise  dealt  with.  Ikcb. 
puniabment  for  offenders  found  unduW  at  lain 
expiration  of  their  sentence  was  subeeqaently  ibu^'. 
by  4  &  S  Will.  IV.  c.  67,  which  substituted  tnoiprj:: 
for  life,  with  previous  imprisonment  not  exoeedi^' 
years. 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land,snd  Noi{A  I>^- 
thus  became  the  principal  receptacles  for  convicts.  Ai': . 
the  property  in  the  aervices  of  these  persons  niTBii 
t^e  colonial  govetnw  or  his  *f*gP',  a  practiee  picni-. 
granting  them,  in  certain  eases  ud  on  certain  emr^ 
permission  to  employ  tbemadvea  Ua  iikm  own  beaefiL  r> 
pennissicmB  were  uanally  called  '  tkk^  of  lean.'  Bf  '■ 
stat.  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  7,  the  legishiture,  thinldng  it  js^ ' 
ticket-of-leave  convicts  should  be  protected  in  theiip' 
and  in  the  poasessicm  of  such  property  as  they  mi^t  h.- 
by  their  industiy,  empoveisd  them  to  bold  penonsl  F't' 
and  to  maintain  actions  in  respect  thereof  while  Hcau>-- 
remained  unrevoked. 

The  reception  of  convicts  having,  however,  becoa-  -- 
tasteful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  the  itit. :  • 
11  Vict.  e.  67,  waa  passed,  permitting  offeodm  '.^ 
sentence  of  transportation  to  be  removed  to  ssj  pn*-' 
penitentiary  in  Great  Britain ;  directors  of  the 
convict  prisms  being  wppointed  afterwards  under  tlit 
13  &  14  Viet.  0. 39.   The  difficolty  attending  the 
by  the  colonies  of  transported  convicta  having  laemt^  • 
stat  16  &  17  Viet.  c.  99,  finally  abolished  tbe  fKut' 
of  transportation^^  lea  tkan/biuUm  yean,  sod  nl^- 
penal  aervitude  at  home  for  certain  periods,  ^ringthte  ' 
power  in  all  cases  to  substitute  snch  puial  ftfnui'-' 
transportation. 

Before  this  last  statute  waa  passed,  a  sjritem  hul  TcC^ 
time  prevailed  with  respect  to  well-conducted  cocTict'i*- 
although  sentenced  to  tnuiaportation,  had  been  kepi  t  ^' 
of  sranting^  them  free  psrdonii,  generally  at  tuei^>-' 
of  half  their  sentence  of  transpor^on.   As  the  contiEC' 
of  the  same  system  under  the  last-mentioned  atatate 
likely  to  caase  serioas  evils,  but  as  it  was  at  tbtoivc? 
desirable  to  encourage  good  behaviour  in  conrictt.  t- 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  retaining  sooe 
over  them  in  eases  where  they  were  aet  at  Ubot/  be&in  ■ 
expiration  of  their  original  aentanoe.   With  tut  f**  • 
atatote  empowers  the  Crown,  by  order  of  one  of 
taries  of  state,  to  grant  any  convict  a  lioenoe  or 't^'' 
leave,*  to  be  at  large  dunog  sudi  portiui  of  hi< 
bansportation  or  imprisonment,  and  npon  sncfa  oopJ; 
as  may  be  thought  fit,  snch  licence  being  also  renk^  * 
pleasure. 

Finally  by  the  stat.  20  &  21  VicL  c  3,  the  iwiK|» 
traatportation  is  entirely  abolished,  and  .the  sentence  ei  |^ 
servitude  substituted ;  but  the  statutes  which  have  nw^^ 
to  transportation  are  to  have  reference  to  pensl  sfffi'**' 
that  the  name  alone  is  changed. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM,  in  Botany,  is  the  name 
the  method  by  which  Linnaos  arranged  tbe  V(pt. 
Kingdom.   In  thiamtem  plants  are  divided 
four  classes,  each  of  which  ia  distinguished  bj  the  ^'•"^ 
and  rehUm  podtum  of  the  stameu.  Tb»  bXu^H"' 
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I.  Flowftn  with  Stunuu  ud  PiBtili. 

Clan  1.  Monandria;  flowers  with  1  itamou 

5.  Diandria     .      .       .    S  stameni. 

3.  TViandria      ,  .   .  3  „ 

4.  Tetramdria  .  .  .  4  „ 
fi.  PentamHa.   .  •  .  fi  „ 

6.  Hexandria  .  .      •  6  ,f 

7.  Heptandria  .  •  .  7  „ 
a  Octandria  .  '  .  .  8  „ 
0.  ^fMon^'a    .  «  .  9  ]j 

la  Decamdria   .      .      .  10  „ 

11.  AjdNOMMi  .      .  lfl.19  „ 

12.  IcotoHdrw  •     •     «  SO  or  non  stameni  in- 

serted into  the  cal^ 

13.  Pc^/mdria     .      .  ' .  SO  or  more  itamens  in- 

serted on  the  recep- 
tacle. 

1^  Dw^ftum^  .      •      .4  stamens ;  2  long  and 

2  short 

16.  Tetradynamia  ...   6  Btamens ;  4  long  and  2 

short.  [CRDom&s.] 

16.  Monaddphia;  flowers  with  the  filaments  of  the 

stamens  united  in  one  set. 

17.  Diaddpkia;  flowers  with  the  filaments  of  the 

stamensVnited  in  2  sets.  (In  this  class  the  flowers 
are  papilionaceous.) 

18.  PdyadAphia;  flowen  with  the  fiUmenti  of  the 

stamsni  iuut«d  in  3  rar  mors  sets. 

19.  ^fngmesia  ;  flowers  with  the  inthen  of  the  stamens 

nnitad.  [Cohpobitjb.] 

20.  O^namdria;  flowers  with  the  stameiu  and  |ustila 

eomlnned.  [Oechidaobx.] 

II.  The  Stamens  and  Pistils  on  different  Flowers. 

21.  MoTieecia  ;  flowen  with  the  stamens  and  pistils  on 

the  same  individual. 
S2.  Biacia;  flowers  with  the  itamens  and  pistils  on 

different  indiTidoals. 
23.  Pdygaimia  ;  flowers  perfect  and  vnimraal,  on  the 

aarne  or  on  different  individaals. 

III.  Fructification  concealed. 
S4.  CryptOffamia. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  system  is  ezceedinglj  arti- 
ficial, and  that  the  (preatobject  of  arrangement  and  classification 
in  natural  history  is  not  attained  by  iL  The  effort  of  the  na- 
taralist  in  all  systems  should  be  to  bring  together  thoseobjects 
[Fhich  most  resemble  each  other,  and  to  separate  those  which 
liffer.  A  classification  like  the  above,  which  talces  only  one 
jrgan  or  part  of  an  oi^anised  beiog  as  a  means  of  arrangement, 
is  therefore  certain  to  frustrate  the  great  aim  of  the  ^s- 
lematist.  The  only  groaud  on  which  artificial  classification 
inch  as  the  above  can  be  toler^ed  is  that  of  cMTcnieiice  in 
Snding  out  the  name  of  any  particolar  object.  It  was  nn- 
lonbtedly  this  that  led  to  the  general  admbon  of  the  sexual 
lystemoflinnsasbybotaniats.  It  is  nownowererfiut  falling 
Dto  disuse  ;  and  our  catalogues  of  plants  andannnals  of  indi- 
renoud  Floras  die  written  on  the  plan  of  the  Natural  System. 

Ltnnsus  divided  the  above  classes  into  orden  In  the  same 
ulificial  way.  The  orders  in  the  first  thirteen  classes  were 
banded  on  the  number  of  styles  or  stigmas  in  each  flower. 
rbu8,  flowers  having  one  style  were  placed  in  the  order 
\fonoffynia,  those  with  two  in  the  order  Digynia,  with  three 
D  Trygynia^  and  so  on.  Thus  the  names  of  the  orders  are 
■epeated  in  each  of  the  thirteen  classes.  In  the  remaining 
;1a»ses  however  other  points  of  structure  are  adopted.  In 
Didynamia  the  orders  are  two,  accordina  as  the  fruit  is 
l-lobed  or  capsolar.  The  first  orderis  called O^smnM^Mrmta, 
Lnd  the  second  Anffioapermia.  These  names  were  given  by 
!jnnaaa  nnder  the  ecnmeous  snppontion  that  the  4-lobM 
ivary  was  a  series  of  naked  seeds. 

The  clus  Tetradynamia  was  divided  into  two  orders, 
iccording  to  the  form  of  the  fruit,  SUunUota  embracing  the 
pecies  with  the  fruit  a  siliclCi  and  Siliquota  those  with  a 
ilique. 

In  the  classes  Monad^hia,  Diaddpkia,  and  Polyaddphia, 
he  number  of  the  stamens  was  made  the  text  of  the  orders, 
.nd  these  were  named  as  the  classes.  Thus  we  have  the 
rder  Deeandria,  class  ifonoeb^pAui,  and  the  order  Deean- 
Iria,  class  Diaddphia. 

With  regard  to  Syrigenetia  the  following  plan  will  afibrd 
he  beat  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  orders  :— 

Order  1.  Pct^/ganUa  .^^tiatMii^FloretiaLlhenaiaphroditea. 


Order  2.  Polygamia  Bwperfiwii—'BXonliM  of  the  disc  her- 
maphrodite, tlwse  of  the  xaj  |astiltiferous  ai^ 

fertile. 

Order  3.  Polygamia  Fnutanea. — Florets  of  the  disc  her- 
maphrodite, those  of  the  ray  neuter. 

Order  4.  Pdy^amia  ^eceuaria.— Florets  of  the  disc  at** 
mmiferouB,  those  of  the  ray  piatilliferoas. 

Ord«  ff.  Pofygamia  jSEMnt^trfa.— Each  floret  haviog  a  a«- 
parate  inTolacre. 

Order  6.  JTowf^oniM.— Anthers  united,  flowers  not  com- 
poond. 

This  large  class  thus  divided  by  Xduusns  farms  the  natural 
order  ComposUee,  and  has  been  recently  sabdivlded  in  a 
much  less  arUfidal  manner  than  in  the  or^s  abon  given. 

[CoKPoerriK,] 

The  class  Oynandria  was  divided  into  orders  1^  the 
number  of  the  stamens.  It  includes  Uio  natural  orden 
OrchidacM  and  Arittoloehiacea!. 

The  classes  Motiascia  and  Dieteia  are  also  formed  into 
orders  according  to  the  number  of  stamens,  and  the  orders 
are  again  named  as  preceding  classes.  Thus  we  have  order 
JDiarulria,  class  Dicecia,  &c. 

The  class  Polyoscia  has  the  following  orders : — 

Order  1. — Monoecta. — Heimaphrodite,  staminifennu^  and 
pistilliferous  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Order  2.  Duxeia. — Flowers  on  two  plants. 

Order  3.  TWaeior.— Flowers  on  three  plants. 

The  Cryptoganaa  were  divided  into  the  orders 
FUicet      ....  Ferns. 
Muact  .      •      •      .   .  Mosses. 
HqxUicas  ....  Liverworts, 
iMhenes       .      .      «    .  Lichens. 
Algee       ....  ,Sea- Weeds. 
Fungi  Mushrooms. 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to 
the  Natural  System,  see  the  articles  Exoobns  snd  Endoobns. 

SESSIONS.  The  stat.  IS  &  13  Vict.,  c.  45.  has  amended 
the  procedure  in  Couta  of  Quarto*  SeUoos,  by  prescribing 
nnilnmity  of  time  for  giving  noticea  of  appeal ;  by  eonfening 
extensive  powers  of  amendment ;  a  large  discretion  as  to 
costs  ;  and  by  enabling  them  to  refer  matters  to  arbitration. 
By  the  statute  11  &  12  VicL,  c.  78,  these  Courts,  in  common 
with  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Oaol  Delivery, 
are  empowered  to  reserve  questions  of  law  for  the  convidera- 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal ;  and  by  the  statute  12 
&  13  Vict.,  c.  45,  the  powers  previously  given  to  Judges  to 
order  payments  by  way  of  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
certain  offenders  was  extended  to  these  Courts,  the  compen-  * 
sation  to  one  person  in  no  case  to  exceed  61.  The  statute  12 
&  13  Vict.,  c.  18,  makes  further  provisiqn  for  tiie  holding 
petty  sessions  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  declares  that  . 
every  luting  and  acting  of  justices,  or  of  a  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrate  for  a  city  or  borough,  having  a  separate  commission 
of  the  peace,  shall  be  deemed  a  petty  aessuma.  The  iises  of 
justices'  cleiw  in  petty  sessions  are  moreover  {oovided  for  \if 
the  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  43,and  14  &  15  Vict, c.  65.  See fiutlwE 

JUVBNILK  OrPRNDBBS,  S.  2  ;  JuSTlCIS  OF  THB  PxAOB,  &  S. 

SEYBEKITE.   [MiNBHALoor,  S.  1.1 

SHAKHOVSKY,  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  ALEXAN- 
DROVICH,  a  proUfic  and  popular  Russian  dramatic  author, 
was  bom  in  1777,  at  a  village  in  the  government  of  Smolensk. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1793,  but  in  1801  obtained  the  more 
congenial  appointment  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  theatre^ 
The  war  of  1812  recalled  him  to  the  army  and  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  Cossaks,  but  after  its  conclusion  he 
resumed  the  daties  of  manaKcment.   He  retired  with  a  ^n** 
sion  in  1818,  and  died  in  1846.   During  hia  lifetime  Pnnce 
Shskhovi^y  was  the  most  eonspieaoas  of  Rtuaian  drama^ 
anthon,  and  was  sometimes  styled  the  Rnsoan  Kotzebae* 
The  number  of  his  plays  is  loosely  said  to  have  approache**^ 
a  hundred ;  many  of  them  were  transUUons  and  adapt^ 
tions  chiefly  from  the  French.    Among  them  may  be 
a  refashionment  of  Shakspere'e  *  Tempest,*  and  a  dram* 
founded  on  Walter  Scott's  *  Black  Dwarf.*  The 
play  which  is  considered  his  best,  be&rs  the  title  of  Aiw^^ 
pbanes,*  and  is  founded  on  the  hiHtory  of  the  great  AtheM*^ 
dramatist;  another,  a  comedy,  *  What  you  don't  ly*"***" 
listen  to '  {'  Ne  lyubo  ne  slushay and  a  third,  * '^JZ*. 
to  Coquettes,'  are  also  of  onusual  merit.  lUe 
and  light  comedies  are  conaidflred  hia  nv*  nceesu 
efforts. 

SHAP.  [WvsTWtaxuNp.] 
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8HARPE,  DANIEL,  at  tho  Ume  of  Ms  decease 

prendeat  of  the  Qed<^eal  Society  of  London,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1806.  Hif  mother  who  died  a  few  weeks  after 
his  birth,  was  sitter  to  Sunael  Rogers  the  poet.  He  was 
educated  at  Wsltbamstow,  and  ta  a  boj  early  showed  a 
taite  for  the  stady  of  natural  bistoiy,  but  he  did  not  com- 
mence  serioutly  to  work  at  Geology  till  after  he  had  been 
admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Oeolo^ical  Society  in  Jane,  1829. 
In  that  year  he  gave  bis  first  memoir  to  the  society,  on  a 
new  Bpecies  of  le^yotaurm,  I.  grandipes,  which,  however, 
it  aftera'ards  appeared  had  been  previously  described  by 
Conybeare,  nnder  the  name  of  /.  tenuirottru. 

IVonghoat  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Ifr.  Sharpe  vras 
actively  engaged  as  a  merchant,  and  his  bnsiness  coimection 
witb  ute  wine-growing  districts  of  Portngal,  occasionally 
leading  him  there,  in  1832,  1839, 1848,  and  1849,  h«  gave 
to  the  Geological  Sooietj  a  series  of  memoirs  on  the  rocka  <d 
the  ne^bonrhood  of  Idsbon  and  Oporto.  The  first  is  a 
mere  sketch  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tertiary  and 
seoonda^  rocka  1^  a  young  and  intelligent  geologist ;  the 
second,  on  the  same  subject,  is  fuller  imd  more  definite,  but 
not  snfficiently  complete  in  the  determination  of  fosnls  to 
fix  the  precise  age  of  the  strata  described.  It  contains, 
however,  in  an  appendix,  some  observations  of  great  value  on 
the  comparative  effects  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1755  on 
the  strata  on  which  U»bon  stands.  The  destructive  effects 
of  this  shock  were  chiefiy  confined  to  the  area  occupied  by 
the  soft  tertiary  beds,  while  the  buildings  erected  on  the 
more  solid  Hippurite  limestone  and  chalk  escaped  euUrely. 
The  line  of  division  between  the  shattered  and  entire  boild- 
isga  Hr.  Shane  found  to  correspond  inedselr  with  the 
boondariei  of  the  strata.  In  his  uurd  memoir  nr.  Sharpe 
describes  the  granitic,  gneisnc,  clay-slate,  and  coal-bearing 
rocks  of  ValloDgo  near  Oporto.  The  clay  state  he  proved  by 
its  fossils  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  and  his  sections  show 
that  the  stnta  bearing  anthtadtic  cosl  underlie  the  slate,  and 
rest  on  gneiss  pierced  by  granite.  He  thence  concluded  that 
the  coal  is  of  Lower  Silunan  age.  In  the  obituary  notice  of 
Mr.  Sharps  given  in  the  '  Anniversary  Proceedings  *  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1856,  on  which  the  present  article  is  founded, 
but  with  omissioDS,  alterations,  and  additions,  the  following 
just  remarks  occur  on  this  subject: — "In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  regarding  that  country,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  tills  may  m  the  case,  but  it  most  be  remembered  that 
the  few  remains  of  plants  discovered  in  these  strata  are 
eonsideted  by  palmmtolagistB  to  present  chaisctera  indieatlTe 
of  *  earbomferoaa '  age  \  and  eren  those  geologists  who  moat 
stranously  support  the  so-ealled  nnlfomutarian  doctrines, 
incline  to  attribnte  the  peculiar  position  of  the  coal  to  one 
of  those  sraat  inversions  of  the  strata  so  fra^iDant  in  hi^ly 
distorbed  diattiete  of  all  sgea,  Iron  palaosmo  sp  to  tertiary 
times.** 

The  fourth  paper  commences  with  n  succinct  sketch  of 
the  general  geology  of  Portng^,  and  goes  on  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  secondaiy  rocks  nortb  of  the  Tagus,  both  by 
stratigrsphical  and  patnontologicsl  evidence.  Long  before 
this  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Sharpe  had  acquired  much  critical 
skill  and  knowledge  as  a  palsontologist,  and  on  pal»ontolo- 
gical  piinciples  he  now  established  the  existence  of  cretaceous 
and  Juraasie  xoeks  in  the  countnr  described.  The  whole 
foimed  an  azeallsnt  sketdi  of  a  hitherto  undescribed  country, 
and  up  to  this  date  British  geologists  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
these  memoirs  for  the  knowledge  thev  possess  of  a  land 
whm  the  science  is  dmost  uncultivated. 

Between  the  years  184S  and  1844  Mr.  Sharps  gave 
Ibnr  memoirs  to  the  Geologic^  Society,  on  the  Silurian 
and  Old  Red-sandstone  rocks  of  Wales  and  the  north 
of  England,  territories  previously  chiefly  illustrated  by 
the  labours  of  Profestor  Sedgwick.  The  first  of  these 
is  *0n  the  Qeolc^  of  the  South  of  Westmoreland.'  Part 
of  this  paper  describes  the  range  of  the  Cooiston  lime- 
stone, Mr.  Sharps  identified  it  by  its  fossils  as  fonning  part 
of  the  Lowsr  Silurian  series,  but  did  not  determine  its  actoal 
horiaon.  In  1839  Mr.  James  Garth  Marshall,  F.O.S.,  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  British  Association,  placed  it  on 
the  parallel  of  the  Csradoc  sandstone,  which  detennination 
tha  leaearehsa  of  later  geologists  have  anrtained.  Mr.  Sian>e 
also  Rioted  out  the  nnconformitjr  of  the  Upper  on  the  Lower 
Slnnao  neks  of  the  aiea ;  and  in  descrilnog  tiie  passage  of 
the  Lndhiw  rocks  Into  the  Old  Red-undstone,  he  correctly 
iofsiB  that  the  tilestones  of  South  Wales  should  be  with- 
drawn tarn,  the  base  of  the  Old  Red-ssndstone  and  das^fied 
with  the  Lndlow  rocks,  to  whidi  thtdr  fotiili  unite  them. 


Atalatar  period  of  tht  mm  year  he  pmdnulac."-.  - 
'On  the  Bala  limestone,  and  other  putiim  <l  tl» » ^ 
Paloozoie  Rocks  of  North  Wales.'  Up  to  tfabdtte:i .. 
believed  that  at  Bala  and  elsewhere  thore  wiss^iti- ' 
ness  of  fostiliferons  *  Upper  Cambrian  roeki'  of  ^i. , 
below  the  Lower  ffilurun  stxata.  . Mr.  Sharpe  wlii.^-. 
that  this  was  an  error,  and  that  both  stistip^Uo.n  „ 
by  their  fossili^  the  Bala  rocks  were  the  equinletiu  i  - 
Llandeilo  flags  and  Caradoc  sandstone.  This  upcc^ .  - 
minaiion  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
F.G.S.,  as  r^ards  the  Caiadoc  sandstone,  the  fouili  d 
and  the  typical  Caradoc  sandstone  of  Sir  Bodoick  Sic. 
son  in  Snti^shire  being  the  8am«. 

The  more  elaborate  paper  of  1644  is  accompacitd 1 
geological  map  of  North  Wales,  and  has  been  eouv  ■>: 
less  happy.  Mr.  Sharpe's  genius  chiefly  layintlui:«- 
tological  determination  of  uie  a^  of  rock*,  and,  b  vlt  • 
at  least,  the  time  he  allowed  himself  tom^NuthV.^ 
was  too  short  for  the  satisfaetoiy  alncidation  of  tha  |r<ba 
he  proposed  to  solve. 

Pursuing  at  intervals  these  subjects,  Mr.  Sharpe  pr-ii 
in  ]  847  an  elaborate  analysis  and  companion  of  tbt  : 
fossils  of  North  America,  collected  by  Sir  CharUi  I- 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  confirmed  Ilie  -  - 
entertained  by  the  Americsn  geologist,  Mr.  Hall,  ib  : 
American  Silurian  strata,  like  the  Brit^  coouit  ^:  ■■ 
great  divisions,  namely,  upper  and  lower. 

While  engaged  in  these  mvestigations,  Mr.  Shaipe'i::^ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  tlsty  cleint'  z 
fbliatitm,  which  affects  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  Dct.c-l'' 
Wales,  the  North  si  England,  the  Hi^ilandi  of  ^(  > 
and  Mont  Blano.   In  1846, 1848^  1852,  and 
duced  four  memoirs  on  these  subjects,  the  two  fim  x  - 
last  of  which  are  published  in  the  '  Quarterly  Joan:^ 
the  Geological  Society,  and  the  third  in  the  <I%il»t-- 
Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society.    These  qaesii  --  - 
previously  been  made  the  subject  of  special  ismtizi::  - 
Professor  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  Professor  Ph;.J7' 

It  has  been  said,  that  from  imperfect  data  Mr.W 
generalised  too  largely  ;  and  though  this  may  be  th;  r- 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  memoir  of  1846  prom  , 
in  some  important  points  he  materially  advsnc^  tk  '  - 
ject  at  that  date  in  the  direction  to  which  ttie  hi^'^'^ 
Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.GB.,  have  since  tended.  He  ai:- 
the  cleavage  of  rocks,  and  consequent  distortios  «f  fo>i.' 
pcemre  peipsadieolar  to  the  planaa  of  cIeavBgr,sDdiK: 
that  rocks  an  OEpanded  along  the  deavage  pluei  c  - 
direction  of  the  Sip  of  the  deavage.   In  the  eomomia;' 
of  1848,  the  doctrine  that  pressure  is  the  cause  of  cict" 
is  still  more  distinctly  insisted  on,  and  remarkable 
are  given,  in  whidi  pebbles  were  observed  which 
to  have  been  compressed  and  elongated  in  the  plii^ 
cleavage.   He  also  recognises  the  fact,  dnce  n  beu:'^ 
explained  by  Mr.  Sorby,  in  the  '  New  Ediuborifii  I'l'  - 
phical  Jonrnal,*  that  the  fine  particles  composing  il''  •■  ' 
rocka  are  arranged  lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the  cIatu 
planes,  and  he  attributes  bends  in  Uie  cleavage  io  it) 
from  one  bed  to  another,  to  beds  of  different  li^'^t' 
diaracter  offering  different  degrees  of  resistance  tvpt^ 
Tha  idea  that  cleavage  may  be  due  to  erystalfisescCK- 
altogether  repudiates.   It  must  ba  ndndtted,  bomrtr,  J 
no  adequate  investigation  haa  yet  been  instltnteil  al  'jj' 
tions(aorystalli8a&ntothegrMterstnictnzeaofn>ci<-  ' 
are  as  yet  nninformed  whether  Uiere  are  or  sre  mi  ;  - ' 
structures  on  the  great  scale,  resulting  from  the  eandi'^'*- 
crystalline  planes  over  comparatively  large  areas, » 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  sab-ciystaltiDe  liV'* 
and  by  certain  serpentines,  tend  to  indicate.   Tlie  Itt  ■ 
of  the  series  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  papen  on  these  lobjecti.  ■ 
lished  in  1858  and  1854,  describe  respectiTelr  the  cl'=" 
and  foliated  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Mont  Btanc,  ' 
chiefiy  devoted  to  the  development  of  his  Ibeoiy  ol  r* 
'  cylinders  *  or  arches,  in  which  he  asserted  that  tbi  bc^ 
of  cleaved  and  foliated  rocks  lie.   In  these  meni«n  be  v| 
no  advance  bevond  bis  previous  ideas,  for  he  attiibotfltr 
of  cleavasaand  foliation  to  the  no»(>a*-.^' 


formation 

though  hs  Indieatad^the  fact,  he  gave  no  exflaoitiM^-* 
reason  (rf  the  oecnrrenea     planes  of  clesmg*  aail  k^^' 
in  arched  lines,  a  subject  that  has  since  in  pvt  been  t-*^' 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Sorby,  and  of  which  the  fall  np>»*- 
seems  not  far  distant   In  the  paper  on  Moot  Kane  " 
Mr.  Sharps  e^laiu  and  eoirecta  for  the 
heUer^  tm  vemaikaU*  error 
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cleaTtKO  of  slatMf  wherever  tbey  oconr  in  the  Alps,  almost 
iDvariwIy  u  stratificatiop ;  having  mistaken  the  planes  of 
cleavage  for  those  of  bedding,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  a 
mm  of  parallel  joints.  But  while  showing  that  this  sys- 
tematic error  runs  throagiiout  the  whole  of  Saussure'i 
volumes,  he  showa  also  that  Saussare's  observations,  even 
when  his  conclusioiu  are  erroneous,  are  always  accurate  and 
instructive.  He  was  led  into  the  error  from  observing  the 
analogy  between  the  foliation  of  the  schists  and  the  cleavage 
of  the  slates,  an  analogy  on  vhich  l/iv.  C.  Darwin  afterwaros 
&iuided  the  correct  conclasion  that  Uie  foliation  has  no  refer- 
eoca  to  itiatificatioD ;  other  English  geologista  however  as 
Ur.  Sharps  pointa  oat "  «fter  correctly  distingaiahing  cleavage 
planes  bom  stratification,  still  continued  to  class  the  foliation 
of  crystalline  rocks  with  the  Utter  instead  of  the  former ; 
tbus  proposing  to  anite  two  phenomeba  of  totally  difierent 
origin,  wails  they  separated  those  which  are  realty  analogous, 
and  probably  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause." 

Besides  these  memoirs  Mr.  Sharps  contributed  to  the  Oeo- 
Jogical  Society  various  papers  on  special  subjects,  '  On  the 
Quartz  Bocks  of  MaccuUoch'a  Map  of  Scotland,'  '  On  the 
Sootfaem  Borders  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,'  and  various 
palaeontoloeical  communications ;   '  On  the  genus  Trenia- 
tis,*  *  On  Tylostoma,  a  new  genus  of  Gasteropods  from  the' 
<7retaceoas  beds  of  Portugal,'  '  On  the  genus  Nerinea,'  and  a 
vote  on  the  fossils  of  Bonlonnais,  appended  to  a  paper  by 
I3Ur.  Oodvin  Austen  on  that  distndt.   He  also  inmiihed 
^verd  parts  of  a  monograph  to  the  splendid  {luhlicationa  of 
tfw  PalsMntogra^iosl  Society,  '  On  the  Fossil  Remains  of 
tfhe  MsUnsca  found  in  the  Chalk  Formation  of  England,'  and 
this  important  work  he  was  stilt  engaged  when  he  met 
«'itb  the  accident  that  caused  his  untimely  death. 

"  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  scientific  labours 
of  Daniel  Sharpe — a  man  whose  mind  alike  powerful,  active, 
and  well  cultivated,  urged  him  successful^  to  grasp  ana 
m«ke  his  own  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  many  geologists 
(fare  to  attempt.    Neither  iihoutd  it  be  forgotten  that  alt  the 
ivtiOe  he  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
was  only  during  brief  ihtervala  of  leisure  when  more 
irimperative  labours  were  over,  that  he  accomplished  what 
lESUuy  would  consider  sufficient  w;oik  for  their  lives.    And  it 
isB  iiot  in  geology  alone  that  he  is  known  and  appreciated, 
pEilologists  and  ethnologists  equally  esteemed  him.  With 
aurvelloaB  versatility  of  talent  he  grappled  with  the  ancient 
Lycian  inscriptions,  brought  home  by  Fellows,  Forbes,  and 
Spratt,and  revealed  the  secrets  of  an  unknown  tongue  written 
a  an  unknown  character.   In-  debate  he  was  dear,  keen, 
everely  critical,  and  at  times  somewhat  sarcaatio,  occaaion- 
Jly  alarming  to  an  opponent  unaccustomed  to  his  style  ;  but 
hose  who  knew  him  best  were  welt  aware  that  an  unvarying 
ond  of  kindly  good  humour  lay  beneatli,  and  that  if  he  bit 
lis  adversary  hard,  no  man  than  himself  more  rejoiced  in  a 
larder  blow  in  return."    His  private  life  n  ttated  to  have 
e£-n  fall  of  unostentatious  l>enevoleiice. 
ytr.  Sliarpe  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  on 
uiie  6th,  1800;  he  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Linuffian, 
ioological,  and  Geological  societies.    In  1853  he  became 
■easurer  of  the  Geological  Society ;  and  on  the  retirement  of 
(r.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  in  official  course  in  1856,  was  elected 
1  president,  being,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time,  the  first 
ersfon  actually  engaged  In  commercial  pursuits  in  the  city 
F  X^oodon,  who  b»d  been  selected  for  the  chair.  This 
Hiourable  position  in  the  world  of  science  however  he  occu- 
ieci.  three  months  only ;  for  on  the  SOtb  of  May  in  the  same 
>asr,  while  riding  near  Norwood,  he  was  thrown  from  bis 
>r9C,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  skull.    In  a  few  days 
!    «  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  relations 
h<7  were  admitted  to  his  chamber.    He  had  actually  re- 
in -inenced  the  study  of  bii  fonsilB,  and  his  numerous  friends 
joi  ced  ia  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  restoration  ;  when  a 
dc3en  relapse  succeeded,  and  he  died  May  31,  1806. 
{iFroeeedinga  of -the  Jtoj/al  Societj/f  1866;  Anniversary 
idV-ew  of  Me  Praident  of  tht  Qtological  Society,  ISO?  ; 
aniveraary  Proceedingt  o/tht  LmMsan  SoeU^t  1657.) 
8HEE,  SIB  UAKXIN  ARCHER,  President  of  the  Royal 
ademy,  was  bom  on  the  S3rd  of  December,  1770,  in  Dub- 
j  where  his  father  (the  descendant  of  an  old  Irish  family) 
A  »  merchant.    His  father  having,  after  considerable  hesi- 
ion.  jdelded  to  his  desire  to  adopt  painting  as  tiis  profes- 
n,  ^e  was  entered,  while  little  more  than  a  child,  as  a 
dent  in  the  Dublin  Society.   Here,  before  he  was  twelve 
ITS  old,  be  had  carried  off  the  three  chief  prizes  for  figure, 
idac^ey  and  flower  drawing.  Bit  father'*  death  threw  the 


youthful  artist  on  his  own  resouices,  but  he  bad  proKcnted 
his  studies  to  such  purpose,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ia 
said  to  have  foand  ample  occupation  in  Dublin  as  a  portrait* 
painter,  and  his  lively  and  polished  manners  gave  him  xsadj 
access  to  the  beat  society  of  the  Irish  capital. 

Anxious  however  to  acquire  a  wider  reputation,  he,  in 
1788,  came  to  London.  Here  he  found  in  Edmund  Burke  a 
kind  friend  and  adyiser.  Burke  introduced  him  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  treated  him  with  much  cordiality.  Mr.  Shee 
now  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1789 
became  for  the  first  time  a  contributor  to  the  exhibition, 
sending  a  *  Portrwt  of  a  Gentleman,'  and  a  •  Head  of  an  Old 
Man.*  Though  he  did  notbecome  a  popular  portrait-painter, 
nor,  for  some  years  at  least,  obtain  many  utters  from  among 
the  aristocracy  or  beauty  of  the  land,  Shee  made  his  yidy 
steadily  into  a  good  and  tolerably  lucrative  practice,  towuai 
which  bis  geniality  of  manners  rendered  him  valuable  aei^ 
vice.  In  1798  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  he  now  deemed  his  position  sufiiciently  secure 
to  venture  on  taking  the  house  in  Cavendish-square,  which 
Romney  (whose  successor  be  aspired  to  become)  had  buUt 
for  himself  when  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity.  In  this  house 
Shee  continued  to  reside  until  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  bis  profession  and  remove  to  Brighton,  some  half 
a  century  later.  This  change  of  residence  was  attended  with 
an  inmrovement  in  his  professional  standing.  He  had 
painted  a  good  many  portraits  of  the  leading  actors,  and  of 
noted  politiciaus,  and  other  celebrities,  which  had  attracted 
attention  at  the  exhibition,  aud  sitters  readily  followed  him 
to  his  faahionable  house.  Tliat  he  was  bst  making  his  vray 
was  sufficieuUy  shown  by  bis  election  as  Academician  in 
1800,  only  two  years  after  his  election  as  Associate :  hiii  pre- 
sentation picture  was  a  '  Belisarius.' 
^  From  this  time  bis  career  was  marked  by  few  changes  or 
vicissitudes.  Like  most  of  the  English  painters  of  the  time, 
during  the  short  lull  in  the  war  between  France  and  England 
he  went  to  Paris  to  examine  the  art-treasures  which  Bona- 
parte bad  collected  in  the  Louvre  ;  but  besides  that,  bis  bio- 
graphers find  little  to  notice  until  ha*appeared  before  the 


which,  more  particularly,  the  early  progress  of  the  student  ia 
attempted  to  be  illustrated  and  encouraged."  A  second  part 
of  it  appeared  in  1809.  Byron  priused  the  poem,  and  it  was 
a  good  deal  read  and  quoted  at  the  time ;  and  painters  still 
occasionally  garnish  their  literary  essays  with  a  stanza  from 
it ;  but  its  vitality  has  long  since  departed,  though  it  has  an 
eas^  fiow  of  rhyme,  and  is  not  without  more  substantial 
merit,  and  the  notes  are  occaaonally  valuable.  Again— on 
the  occasion  of  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds being  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  and  a  '  com- 
memoratiou  dinner  *  in  honour  of  Sir  Joshua  being  given  by 
the  directors  of  the  institution  in  Slay  1803,  at  Willis  s 
Rooms,  the  prince  regent  presiding — Air.  Shee  invoked  the 
muse,  and  published,  in  1814,  a  small  volume  of  poetry 
entitled  *  The  Commemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldii,  and 
other  Poems.'  His  next  appearance  as  an  author  was  under^ 
to  himself,  more  exciting  circumstances.  He  had  written  a 
tragedy  ciuled '  Alasco,'  the  principal  character  of  which  he 
deemed  to  be  particularly  suited  to  the  histrionic  powers  of 
his  friend  Kemble  ;  who  agreed  to  act  it.  But  it  happened 
to  be  the  first  tragedy  which  fell  under  the  hands  of  Colman, 
the  new  licenser  of  plajrs.  and  he  regarding  himself  as 
charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  political  as  well  as  the 
moral  purity  of  the  play-going  public,  sternly  refused  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  performed  so  long  as  it  contained  certain  bits  of 
declamation  about  liberty,  and  denunciations  of  despotism, 
as  well  aa  one  or  two  expletives.  To  the  expurgation  of 
these  the  author  as  resolutely  refused  to'submit,  and  appealed 
to  the  Lord  Cliamberlain  himself  against  the  decision  of  his 
deputy.  But  the  chamberlain  [the  Duke  of  Montrose)  declin- 
ing to  examine  that  on  which  his  deputy  had  "  reported," 
replied,  with  some  characteristic  dislocation  of  grammar,  "  I 
do  conclude,  that  at  this  time,  without  considerable  omis- 
sions, the  tragedy  should  not  be  acted."  Shee  however  was 
not  to  be  so  silenced,  and  resolved  to  shame  his  censors  by 
printing  hia  tragedy,  though  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  per- 
formed. It  accordingly  appeared  in  1824,  with  a  preface 
in  which  the  facts  were  set  forth  with  considerable  warmth, 
while  all  the  prohibited  passages  were  printed  in  italics. 
The  tragedy  itself  is  forgotten  now,  but  it  will  be  referred 
to  by  wntani  of  literary  imd  political  history  for  illustnUioiuL 
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of  what  was  prohibited  as  politically  dan^erons  in  London 
80  late  ai  18S4.  The  censor  certainly  did  hu  work  carefallT. 
Tzeaam  it  aem  to  lark  aometimen  in  angle  words— oflen  ia 
single  Una,  such  as— 

"  Or  qoution  tb*  Ugb  piyOagt  Of  apprawkii." 

Even  the  mention  of— 

"  Eknng  ilMderana  tool  of  itate, 
Somt  toimtlDg,  dull,  Danutaaer'd  deputf," 

18  thought  to  bode  mischief,  and  is  expunged  accordingly. 
This  waa  Shee's  latest  appearance  as  a  poet,  bat  once  later  be 
tried  his  hand  as  a  novelist. 

Idteratare  however  was  bnt  his  amtisement.  Daring  all 
these  years  he  had  been  steadily  making  his  way  to  a  fore- 
most ^ace  among  the  fashionable  portrait-punteis  of  his 
day.  The  mantle  of  Reynolds  had  not  fsllen  on  his  sac- 
cessor,  bat  IdiWTenee*8  easy  graeefolness  of  style  concealed 
his  d^ciencies  from  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
rngned  in  undisputed  supremacy.  But  Lawrence  could  not 
alone  supply  the  demands  of  the  titled  and  wealthy  claimants 
for  the  immortality  of  portraiture ;  and  though  among  the 
political  and  literary  celebrities  Phillips  perhaps  was  moat 
m  repute,  his  gay  colour  aud  polished  manners  undoubtedly 
rendered  Shee  second  favourite  with  lords  and  ladies.  On 
the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830,  he  naturally  aspired  there- 
fore to  Eucceed  him  not  only  as  a  fashionable  portrait  painter, 
but  also  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  wilkie  hecame 
his  opponent,  but  though  of  course  there  could  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  artistic  power  of  the  two  men,  the 
academicians  felt  that  Shee's  fluency  of  speech  and  courtly 
address  were  of  far  more  consequence  in  Uie  aeademfe  chair 
than  more  eminent  artistic,  abilities  with  reserved  manners 
and  a  faltering  tongue.  Shee  was  elected  president  by  a 
lai^  majority,  and  soon  afterwards  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  is  said  to  have  filled  all  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  his  official  eloquence  on  those 
public  occasions  which  called  It  forth  was  much  admired. 
He  continued  to  paint  till  1845,  in  which  year  he  exhibited 
for  the  last  time  nv^  pictures  ;  but  his  powers  had  been  for 
some  years  evidently  failing.  He  now,  on  the  ground  of 
inability  to  discharge  its  duties,  resigned  the  pFesidency,  but 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  academicians  he  was  induced 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  he  continaed  to  hold  the 
office  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  Aognst 
1860,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

^  Haitin  Archer  Sbee  will  not  rank  amons  the  great 
portrait  painters  of  the  English  school.  He  is  deficient  in 
depth  and  force,  in  intellectual  expression  and  in  character- 
isation. Bat  his  colour  is  often  pleasing  though  too  florid, 
and  bis  figures  have  an  air  of  ease  and  rmnement ;  and  his 
pencil  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  beat  portraits  many 
of  the  more  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  He  occanonally 
painted  historical  figures  and  &ncy  subjects,  but  none  of 
them  won  much  attention.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentlfr- 
man  rather  than  a  great  painter. 

SHEEPSHANK,  REV.  RICHARD,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  was  bom  at  Leeds,  July  30th,  1794.  His  father 
waa  engaged  in  the  cloth  manufacture,  ajxi  destined  his  eon 
iior  the  same  pnisait.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  however,  and  after 
an  ordinsiy  schotd  edncation,  the  son  discovered  own 
prefacenoe  for  a  learned  profesnoo,  and  the  faUier  accord- 
ingly placed  him  nndcr  the  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Tate, 
mIa.,  the  master  of  the  Orammar-school  of  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  suecessfal  teachers 
of  his  da^,  and  sabseqaeotly  as  an  editor  of  Horace.  Here 
he  remamed  notil  1812,  when  he  was  removed  to  Trinity 
CoU^e,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  with  honours  in 
1616,  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  next  year,  and  proceeded 
to  study  for  the  bar.  to  which  he  was  called  about  I8SS.  A 
weakness  of  sight,  to  which  he  was  always  'subject,  is  snp- 

Eised  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  his  not  practising 
w;  hut  it  must  be  added  that  his  share  of  bis  father's 
mvperty  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances,  independently  of 
Lis  fellowship,  and  his  taate  for  science  had  become  very 
decided.  He  took  orders  about  1624,  and  soon  began  to 
devote  himsdf  entirely  to  astronomy.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Roval  Astronomical  Society  in  16S4,  and  was  elected 
into  the  Royal  Society  on  the  1st  of  April  1830.  Of  the 
former  he  was  always  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  exe- 
cutive body.  His  leisure,  and  his  denre  to  help  the  young 
astronomer  so  long  as  he  wanted  advice  and  guidance,  gave 
a  peculiar  value  to  his  services,  and  a  peculiar  utility  to  hia 
career. 


Mr.  Sheemhanks  resided  in  London  till  ilmtlU^vla 
he  removed  to  Reading,  where  he  died  of  ifO[it^,Av> 
4th,  185S.  There  is  much  reasMi  to  sappose  tkt htii 
was  shortened  by  hia  laborious  exertioni  in  tbs  nstoitn  i 
the  standard  scale  of  linear  measure.  "  Thon^  in  sje- 
politiciau  of  the  school  of  opinion  which  had  to  «a^.  ii 
existence  daring  the  first  half  of  his  life,  but  gniu.: 
became  victorious  in  the  second,  he  never  took  ut  ir,j 

rin  a  political  questioo,  except  that  of  the  Hdorn  I. 
was  one  of  the  Bonndaty  Commissioners  sptmny. : 
1831  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs  osdtr  ih: » 
system  of  representation."  His  reading  in  poliua  i::^ 
history  is  stated  to  have  been  eztrasive ;  and  as  vm  '■> 
dally  partial  to  military  matters,  with  which  lie  met 
well  acquainted,  both  ancinit  and  modon  tidici  kr: 
formed  a  portion,  and  no  inconsiderable  partion,  i 
studies.  To  this  must  be  added  litetatme  ud  y-:-'' 
to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He  never 
classical  reading,  and  those  who  knew  him  bent  wen  i'. 
aarprised  at  the  extent  to  which  he  had  colUnted  luK 
literature. 

But  his  subject  was  astronomy,  and  his  especial  pr:-: 
that  subject  was  the  'astronomical  instrament.'  Hisir. 
tatton  among  astronomers  on  this  point,  and  tlu  vl.- 
which  he  contributed  to  the  '  Penny  Cydopelii,'  L' 
induced  an  expression  of  regret  that  he  did  not  ia% : 
a  full  treatise  on  a  matter  which  he  had  so  eoi^.^ 
fathomed. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  waa  engaged  in  oetiva  effnti 
special  oecacibni,  to  which  we  make  Inief  idlsttoa.  h  iv 
he  joined  Mr.  A^,  nowAstrDnomA-n>ysl,iDtheJle:^-- 
operationB  in  Cornwall,  and  nugested  sMie  of  liie  ^ 
important  plans  of  opmUon.   In  1828  and  1819  k  <■ 
active  in  toe  establiuiment  of  the  Cambiidge  Obsern: 
In  1632  he  was  cwMulted  on  the  part  of  the  admi  iiij  - 
reference  to  the  edition  then  preparing  of  GrooiuH:. 
Circumpolar  Catalogue :  the  result  was  the  poblicj : 
that  work'  in  a  much  more  efficient  and  more  rieditibl^  : 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared  in.   In  ISJ^bt- 
interfered  in  a  matter  to  which,  connected  ai  it  i' ' 
personal  differences,  we  can  only  here  allude,  ut.t 
much  information  on  the  subject  of  equatotial  instn^  '- 
in  general,  a  result  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  pv. » 
by  Mr.  Sheepshanks.   In  1838  ha  waa  engaged  ini^^ 
nometrie  determination  of  the  Icmgitn^  «  Auitrr.  - 
Bmssels ;  in  1844  in  those  of  Valentia  and  Kiii£i->"  - 
Ireland,  and  Liverpool.   In  1843  and  1844  Uie 
the  Tuverpool  Observatory  led  him  into  s  controrer^ 
pamphlets  on  which  will  be  useful  study  to  tb«e  v  ' 
interested  in  astronomical  Instrnments.  He  wai  il*:--  ■ 
active  member  of  Uie  Board  of  Visiton  of  the  ^ofi' 
vatory  at  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  a  member  of  both  the  coon-" ' 
(of  1838  and  1843}  for  the  restoration  of  the  sUb^-?  - 
measure  and  weight,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1B34,  TtieiX' 
of  measure  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Biiln^ 
Francis,  S.  1],  at  whose  death  Mr.  Sheepshanlci  VMa-' 
(November  30th  1844}  to  continue  the  restoraties.  1- 
matter  occupied  him  closely  daring  the  last  elemj^" 
hia  life.   It  vronld  not  be  possihle  to  give  snj  <k^- 
account  of  the  operation,  a  fall  history  <tf  which  it  a; '- 
from  Mr.  Airy.   It  need  only  he  aid,  that  after  ■ 
examinatiw  of  the  process,  beginning  with  the  ni\  '■ 
struction  of  thermometers, — a  point  which  gave 
trouble,— results  were  obtained  which  were  emboiii<i 
bill  (18  &  19  Vict.  cap.  Ixxii.)  which  receited  tht '  ■ 
assent  on  the  30th  of  July,  1855,  the  day  followm$  ik 
which  Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  struck  by  the  ibDck 
ended  his  life.   The  number  of  recorded  microDieter 
vations  is  just  five  hundred  short  of  ninety  tionMt* 
had  given  a  succinct  bnt  very  satisfactory  accoost 
operations  for  the  production  and  verification  of  U' 
standard,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissionen,  for 
1864,  which  was  presented  to  Parliament.  _  , 

It  has  been  recorded  on  adequate  authority  tliitw.»; 
shanks  was  especially  distinyiished  liy  the  iatepnj  '  , 
mind,  and  by  his  ntterrennnciation  of  self  in  sO  hit  Y^' 
He  did  not  court  fame,  it  was  enoogh  for  him  tbij'^, , 
a  usefial  object  which  could  be  advanced  by  the  bnp 
time,  his  thoudits,  and  his  purse.  His  coB««i«»ii* ; 
others  was  made  manifest  by  his  actire  ^i'x^''^''  ^ 
with  whom  he  waa  engaged,  and  no  lea  by  \»  "r-^u 
dation  of  the  meriU  of  tboMK.agaiflit  wlvn  ^ 
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contend  in  definn  <rf  tntth  and  jutiee,  as  tiiflj  appeared  to 

his  mind. 

(ProceedtMS  ^  the  Sqyat  Soeietjf,  1855 ;  SMori  of  the 
(huneil  to  the  J^irty-tvelh  Annual  MMting  pfti*  Ktjfoi 
Agronomical  SoeUty,  1856,) 
SHEFFORD.  [BBDronDSHiRE.} 
SHEIL,  RICHABD  LALOR^  the  Mm  of  Hr.-  Edward 
Shal,  a  mndiant  of  Cadiib^  vaa  born  in  Dublin  in  Uie  year 
1793.   His  fiitber  was  a  Romaa  Catholic,  and  he  was  edu- 
cated in  that  rsligion  at  the  Jesnit  CoUeoe  of  Stonjrbnrst, 
Lancashire,  whence  he  was  removed  at  tne  nsoal  age  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  be  graduated  with  distinction. 
He  next  proceeded  to  London,  and  entered  himself  at.  Lin- 
coin's  Inn  to  stady  for  the  English  bar,  which  had  been 
recently  opened  to  tRoman  Catholics  ;  but  the  min  of  his 
father'a  means  throngh  a  disastrons  partnerahip  caused  a 
change  in  hia  destination,  and  he  retnined  to  Ireland,  where 
be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814.    He  de^yed  the  expenses 
of  hia  years  of  atndy  by  the  snccessfol  tragedy  of  *  Adelaide  * 
in  which  Miss  O'Neill  performed,  and  by  those  of  the  *  Apoe- 
tate,*  'Bellamira,*  '  Evadne/  and  'The  Hugnenot.*  Aboat 
the  same  time  he  also  contribnted  some '  Sketches  of  the  Irish 
Bar '  to  the  *  New  Monthly  Magaxine,'  then  edited  by  Mr.  T. 
Campbell.    It  appears  liowever  that  although  Au.  Shml 
gained  credit  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  he  nerer  heartily 
devoted  himself  to  a  deep  stndy  of  so  diy  a  subject  as  the 
law,  and  that  his  profeasional  income  inconsequence  was  not 
large.   He  was  not  a  lawyer  bat  an  orator     nature,  and  he 
fonad  the  platform  a  more  congenial  stage  for  the  display  of 
his  talents  than  the  law  courts  of  Dublin.  As  a  Roman 
Catbolic  too  he  laboured  nnder  the  civil  disabilities  which, 
though  modified  Arom  what  they  had  been,  still  abut  the 
doore  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  himself  and  his  co- 
religionists.   It  is  not  surprising  uierefore  that  he  turned  bis 
attention  to  political  and  religious  sgitation.   In  1622  he 
became  an  active  member  of  tbe  Catholic  Association ;  and 
three  rears  later  was  chosen  in  conjonctioa  with  the  late  Mr. 
Daaid  O'Connell  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  Hooae  of  Lords 
against  the  bill  introduced  for  its  soppression.  ^  The  bill 
however  passed ;  but  it  only  served  to  uBane  his  religious 
Eeol  and  to  roase  his  oratorical  powers  to  such  a  pitch  of 
veliement  inTOCtive  against  the  government,  that  a  prosecn- 
ti  on  was  commenced  against  him  for  seditious  language.  The 
illness  of  Lord  Liven)Ool  however  transferred  the  premier^ 
ship  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  wisely  ordered  the 
prvKcution  to  be  abandoned.   In  1826  Mr.  Sbeil  took  an 
active  part  in  procuring  tbe  return  of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  par- 
hAmeut  as  memberfortbecounty  of  Clare,  and  also  addressed 
til «  great  meeting  held  at  Penenden  Heath  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.   In  1829, 
a»«n  after  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Act,  Mr.  Sheil  was 
re  Anroed  to  parliament  for  the  since  ^sfranchued  borough  of 
Iff  iltxmie  Fort,  by  the  influence  of  ths  late  Msrqou  of 
Aviglesss,  who,  wmle  holding  the  lord  lientenmcy  of  Ireland, 
ha.  d  Botieed  his  career,  and  who  thus  turned  the  restless  agi- 
talSor  into  a  peaceful  citizen  and  a  useful  l^slator.   Here  his 
or^tnical  powers  were  appreciated,  and  be  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  the  matter  of  his  speeches  never  rose  to  a 
level  with  the  brilliancy  of  illustiatton  and  flow  of  impas- 
siooed  declamation  with  which  they  were  adorned.   In  1830 
he  was  amin  retomed  for  Milbome  Port,  and  in  1631  for  the 
county  of  Louth.    After  tbe  passing  of  tbe  Reform  Act. 
which  gsve  much  dissatishction  in  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell 
commenced  agitating  for  repeal,  in  which  Mr.  Sheil  at  first 
refased  to  join,  but  subseqaently  consented,  considering,  aa 
hia  biographer,  Mr.  T.  M'Cnlli^  asserts,  that  it  "waain 
point  of  tact  but  ahort-hand  for  just  and  equal  government  in 
Irelamd."  In  Deoember  1838  for  the  first  reformed  parliar- 
nienft  he  was  diosen  to  reprssmit  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
where  he  had  acquired  some  extensive  landed  influence  by 
hia  second  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Mr.  E.  Power  of 
Onrtcm,  on  which  occasion  he  adopted  that  lady's  maiden 
nama  of  Lalor.   In  1634  the  Grey  ministry  introduced  an 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  wUeh  was  strongly  opposed  by  most  of 
the  I  rish  members,  among  whom  waa  Mr.  Shiel,*bnt  a  report 
became  current  that  several  of  them  had  expressed  a  wiah 
that  it  »honld  be  carried,  "  or  there  wonld  be  no  living  in 
Irela-nd."  A  great  outcry  was  raised  of  "  Who  is  the  traitor  J  " 
and   on  Lord  Althorp  being  appealed  to,  he  replied  that  ha 
had  310  personal  knowledge  of  any  such  expression,  but  bad 
heard  it,  and  though  he  could  not  give  up  the  names,  he 
would  tell  any  member  who  asked  ndiether  he  wii  one.  On 


Mr.  Shell  making  the  inqoiir,  be  replied  ha  mi  one  who  had 
been  mentioned.  Mr.  Sheil  denied  it  at  once :  a  mriiamen- 
tary  committee  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  E.  Hill,  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  support  the  allegation,  con- 
fessed that  he  believed  that  he  had  been  misinformed.  In 
the  aame  year  Mr.  Shiel  was  a  party  to  the  "Lichfield  House 
Compact,  a  term  applied  from  a  phrase  of  hia  own,  in  which 
hd  hoped  "that  no  minor  differences  would  mar  their  com- 
pact and  Qotdial  alliuoe.**  In  1838  he  wu  offered  office  by 
the  Melbourne  adminiabstiott ;  at  first  the  clerkship  of  the 
ordnance  was  apok«i  but  ultimately  be  became  one  of 
the  commissioBers  of  Greenwidi  Hospital,  and  never  again 
advocated  rmed.  In  1839  he  waa  made  vice-president  of 
the  Board  ia  Trade;  and  was  also  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  being,  we  believe,  the  firat  Roman  Catholic 
on  whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred  since  the  reign  of 
James  II.  In  June  1641  be  was  appointed  jndge-advocate- 
general,  when  he  resigned  the  seat  for  Tipperary  for  that  of 
the  borough  of  Dnngarran  ;  but  he  held  office  only  till  the 
following  September,  when  his  party  were  superseded  in 
office  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the  advent  of  Lord 
John  Aniaall  to  power  in  1846,  Mr.  Sheil  waa  appointed  to 
the  mastership  id  the  Mint,  which  he  filled  until  November 
IttfiO,  when  he  aocwpted  the  post  of  British  minister  at  the 
court  of  Toseaay.  Hia  healtti  however  had  been  failing  for 
some  time,  and  he  had  rarely  apoken  in  the  House  of  .Com- 
mons for  uie  two  or  three  yean  immediately  preceding  hia 
xatixement  from  parliammitary  life.  Althondi  tiie  appoint- 
ment to  Florence  eonld  he  regarded  by  himself  and  hia  fnends 
aa  nothing  leas  than  expatriation  and  an  extinction  of  what 
might  have  been  a  growing  reputation,  yet  he  submitted  not 
so  much  with  a  raeling  of  philosophic  indifference  as  in  a 
joyous  spirit,  as  though  be  felt  that  hia  diplomatic  post 
would  prove  a  great  promotion  and  a  dignified  retirement. 
The  melancholy  death  of  hia  stepson,  by  his  own  hand,  which 
h^pened  in  the  following  Aprfl,  gave  a  shock  to  bis  feeble 
eonstitntion  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and  an 
attack  of  gout  in  the  atomach  brou^t  his  Ufa  to  a  close  at 
Florence  on  the  23rd  of  May  1651,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  His  younger  brother,  Sir  Justin  Sbml,  X-CB.,  for' 
some  time  held  the  peat  of  envtnr  extraordinarr  and  minister 
plentpotentisry  at  the  court  of  Perua.  (Memoir*  of  tW 
Miaht.  Hon.  itiehard  Lalor  Sheil,  by  W.  T.  M'CuIlaRh.) 
SHELBURNE.   [Nova  Scotia.] 

SHELLEY,  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT.  daughter  of 
William  Oodwin  and  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  was  bora 
in  1798.  In  1816,  while  in  Italy,  she  wrote  her  powerful  and 
striking  romance  of  '  Frankenstein,'  which  commanded  an 
extensive  popularity  in  England,  and  is  still  a  favourite  with 
the  admirers  of  the  wild  and  wonderfol,  wbUe  the  extremely 
ingenious  and  consistent  development  of  Uie  character  of  the 
monster  excites  and  snatains  a  human  intm^t  amidst  all  ita 
improbabilitiea.  Though  her  success  was  great  in  this  her 
firat  e£fbrt,  it  did  not  induce  Mrs,  ^elley  to  resume  hw  pen 
for  Bonw  time.  She  devoted  herself  to  {vomoting  the  comfort 
and  guarding  the  health  of  her  huaband  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  which  he  gratefully  acknowledged  and  n^mid. 
Just  previous  to  hia  unfiaiunate  death,  however  she  had 
finished  *  Valperga,'  a  novel,  afterwards  printed  in  3  vols.,  for 
which  Shelley  says  in  one  of  his  last  letters  that  she  had  been 
'  offered  400/.,  which  he  designed  for  tbe  relief  of  the  necessities 
of  his  fother^in-law,  W.  G^win.  Afterher  husband's  death 
she  published '  FalUand,* '  The  Last  Man,'  and '  Tlie  Fortunea 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,*  eadi  in  three  volumes.  She  also  wrote 
*  Rambles  in  QenWiy  and  Italy,'  an  account  of  her  joumeya 
with  her  husband.  In  1839  she  published  an  edition  of  hia 
poetical  works,  with  a  few  biographical  notes  added,  in  which 
the  more  of^uive  passages  of '  Queen  Mab '  aie  omitted ; 
and  in  1840  a  selection  from  hia  letters'  and  a  fow  apedmena 
of  his  prose  writings.  In  all  these  ahe  paya  a  most  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  his  goodness  of  heart  and  tlie  other  andabla 

Snalities  which  she  states  invariably  secured  him  the  love  of 
U  who  knew  him.   She  died  in  London,  on  tbe  lat  of  FalK 
mary  1851. 
SHEPHARDITE.   [MiNBa*LooT,  S.  1.] 
SHERBROOKE.   [Canada,  S.  3.] 
SHIPPING.  [TaADa,  Sbippiko,  &c.,  5".  2.] 
SHIPS.   Nearly  all  the  statutes  mentioned  under  this 
head  [Sbifs,  r.  xxi.  p.  397}  have  been  repealed  (17  &  18 
Vict  c.  ISO).    The  law  relating  to  shipping,  to  tbe  contraeta 
ariungfrom  tbe  employment  of  ships,  ana  to  tbe  mut' 
duties  and  obligationa  of  owners,  masters,  passengers 

seamen,  remaina,  neTerthelcBB,  almost  unaffected  ^  ib^rc  I /> 
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■vistom  of  the  tepe&led  itatntei  being,  in  principle,  though 
not  always  in  detail,  re-enacted  by  the  statutes  sboat  to  he 
mentioned. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1654,  which  is  amended  by  stat.  18  &  19  Vict.  C.  91 ; 
the  next  in  importance,  the  PassengerB*  Act,  18  &  18  Vict 
c.  119.  Th6  iet  lelaUng  to  IhUi  of  lading,  and  that  con- 
ferring admiraltr  juiadiction  on  the  County  Courts,  have 
beek  already  rewned  to.  [LaniHO,  Bill  or,  8.  U ;  CooHrr 
CocHTs,  S.  It  would  be  qnite  impossible  in  this  place  to 
give  any  detail  of  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  which  con- 
stitute complete  codes  in  themselves,  and  which  must  be 
,  referred  to  by  every  one  who  wishss  to  know  anything  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  however,  the  statutes  which 
have  repealed  the  Navigation  Acta,  whereby,  it  was  said, 
"the  constant  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen  vras 
not  only  encooraged,  but  rendered  unavoidably  nece^iy." 

These  Acts  were  by  varioos  statntes  maintained  down  to 
a  recent  period ;  their  leading  feature  being  to  secure  the 
exclusive  trading  by  which  it  was  thought  Briti^  shipping 
and  navigation  were  encouraged.  The  first  step  in  favour 
of  free  trade  was  effected  by  the  statuta  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  SB, 
l>y  which  the  nclosive  privileges  of  British  ^ips  were 
limited  in  effect  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
■the  trade  vrith  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  and  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  colonies.  But  that  Act  has  been  almost 
entirely  repealed  by  the  statute  16&I7  Vict.  c.  107,by  which 
the  entire  trade  has  been  thrown  open  to  vessels  of  idl  nations. 

The  Board  of  Trade  exercises  a  general  superintendence 
over  all  matters  relating  to  merchant  ships  and  seamen,  and 
the  carrying  into  execution  the  statutes  in  force  relating  to 
them.  For  that  purpose  it  requires  various  kinds  of  returns 
as  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  originates  inquiries  and  con- 
siders reports  made  to  it  by  its  inspectors  and  other  officers. 
It  exercises  a  partial  control  over  local  marine  boards,  and 
may  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  conduct  of  examinations,  and 
the  qualification  of  applicants  for  the  posts  of  masters  and 
mates  of  passenger-ships.  It  grants  licences  to  persons  to 
engage  or  supply  seamen  or  apprenticei  for  merchant  ships ; 
adjudicates  on  claims  for  aeamen't  wages,  inveatigates  cases 
of  alleged  incompetency  and  miscondn^  in  masterroaripers ; 
and  appoints  officers  to  report  on  the  condition  and  efficiency 
of  steam-vessels  and  their  machinery.  These  and  its  other 
duties,  and  the  mode  in  which  thiyare  exercised,  are  de- 
fined in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and  other  statntes  above 
referred  to. 

SHIPSTON  ON  STOUR.  [Worckstkbshirk.] 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  LIF&BOATS.  That  wrecks  are 
numerous,  is  a  fact  well-known  to  a  seafarine  nation  like 
ours ;  that  they  must  necessarily  be  considerable  in  number, 
regard  being  bad  to  the  perils  of  the  deep,  will  of  course  be 
atunitted ;  but  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  lessen  their 
frequency,  wonld  be  a  hopeless  theory  of  which  we  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  Supposing  for  the  sake  of  fixing  the  ideas, 
that  some  wrecks  are  occasioned  by  a  want  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  winds,  waves,  currenta,  whirlpools,  shoals, 
reefs,  and  sunken  rocki,  on  the  part  of  meteorologists  and 
hydrogtaphers;  that  others  are  caused  by  the  incompetency 
of  captains  and  mates ;  that  others  again  result  from  the 
insubordination,  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  obstinate  fatalism 
of  seamen  ;  that  a  fourth  group  are  due  to  the  deficiency  of 
lighthouses,  beacons,  and  buoys;  and  that  the  remainder 
arise  from  want  of  ready  assistance  to  ships  which,  though 
placed  in  peril  on  shoals  or  near  rocks,  might  yet  be  saved 
if  aid  were  at  hand  on  the  beach  or  the  cliff — who  shall  say 
that  these  evils  are  incurable  1  who  can  put  a  limit  to  Uie 
improvements  which  might  be  wrought  1 

A  dismal  story,  indeed,  does  the  *  Wreck-chart  of  the 
British  Islands  *  tell,  as  published  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Life-Boat  Journal.  It  may  be  designated 
a  truly  distressing  map.  Every  wreck  on  onr  coasts  has  ita 
little  black  mark ;  and  the  aggregate  of  such  black  marks 
reveals  the  number  of  wrecks  in  one  year.  Knowing  that  a 
black  spot  •  indicates  a  vessel  wrecked,  and  that  -|-  In- 
dicates a  vesw:!  m  f-criously  damaged  as  to  need  to  discharge 
cargo,  vro  look  eagerly  for  the  relative  numbers  of  these 
Utile  spot*  and  stsm  j  and  it  is  saddening  to  see  how  nu- 
merous are  the  fatal  black  signs.  At  some  places  the  wrecks 
are  numerous  because  the  coast  is  dangerous  j  at  oUiers, 
becttunf  the  congregating  of  ships  is  very  great. 

And  if  it  be  asked,  "  What  ratio  did  1857  bear  to  pre- 
Trtiui  yean,  in  respect  to  these  calamities  ? "  it  is  encouraging 


to  know  that  on  the  whole  it  was  f^vour^,  hver 
were  lost  and  more  were  saved,  than  unul ;  ytt  ■. 
coasts  saw  no  fewer  than  1143  wrecks  of  shipa  Tlu 
lost  numbered  632  (in  1854  they  amounted  to 
the  number  saved  was  1668,  of  which  399  were  life-Uiu 
512  by  loggers,  coastrguard  boats,  &c,  607  bj  audct 
from  snore  with  ropes,  mortai^ppatmtns.  Ice.,  U3  hj  iHf 
own  boats,  and  steam-vessels,  and  8  by  individul  oiti  : 
of  a  meritorious  character.    All  these  wrecks,  be  ii  n- 
membered,  happened  on  our  own  coast* — on  the  csici 
the  most  busy  maritime  islands  in  the  world ;  vbt.*'.  i 
there  be  liability  of  disaster  Uirough  the  vast  mpt.: 
tion  of  shipping,  there  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  \t , 
supply  of  invention  and  good  sense  sufficient  to  ctftt  ; 
some  degree,  such  disasters.   In  examining  the  detailid''. 
chart,  it  will  be  seen  that, as  usual,  the  line  of  coutbt:.- 
Dungeness  and  the  Pentland Frith  is  the  mostfatal,a3iu 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  takes  the  unenvied  precedence  ^  ^ 
other  places,  in  the  number  of  black  dots  and  gtus«pf>!. 
to  its  name  ;  next  come  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  and  lli«  u  i 
of  the  Wear.    These  three  rivers  may  he  taken  si  tie  r- 
presentatives  of  the  district  whence  three  miUioti  t  v 
coal  are  brought  by  sea  to  London  yearly,  eiiiplDp;  'i' 
services  of  several  uionsand  cdlier  ships,  which  tail  b  ^ 
fro,  and  add  to  the  otherwise  busy  comn^ercial  trade  c'  ..: 
Northumbrian  and  Durham  ports.    The  month  of  ibe  Ha- 
ber,  the  Suffolk  coast  between  Yarmouth  and  Soau^  ' 
the  intricate  sandy  shoals  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ttasft.'^' 
Goodwin  Sands,  the  Scilly  Islands,  Barnstaple  Daj.  si 
Liverpool,  are  the  portions  of  the  English  coast  which  :> 
sent,  in  the  next  degree,  the  most  numerous  indiul'o  . 
ship-losses.   The  Welsh  coast  is  tliickly  strewn,  etptu-i 
Olamorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Anglesea.   Scotland,  exc:; : 
and  near  the  Frith  of  Forth,  presents  bo  large  im^ 
the  western  coast  is,  indeed,  remarkably  free,  dne  pi.o. 
to  the  less  exposure  to  the  winds  which  tend  to  diiTi  tL ' 
ashore  on  our  eastern  seaboard.   Ireland  presents  a  t^-^ 
equable  distribution  along  the  east  and  south  cmto :  hi  ^ 
the  northern  and  western. 

The  annnal  rtport  states  that  the  year  1857  was  a  bxx- 
able  one  with  respeet  to  shipwreck^  yet  437  \te«\i ' 
totally  lost,  and  706  damaged.  Of  these,  890  were  n^i^ 
British  ships ;  33  were  registered  in  British  coloniei ;  i- 
were  foreign  vessels  ;  and  7  were  not  known :  the  - 
amount  of  the  tonnage  of  these  ships  was  21ti,570,  - 
were  manned  by  9819  sailors.   Of  the  total  wreck*,i3*-.- 
by  collision,  owing,  in  many  cases,  as  the  report  *M'-<---  - 
*'  bad  look-out,"  *'  neglect  to  show  light,"  "  neglect  j 
rule  of  the  road,"  &c. ;  and  cases  of  collision  codueu  - 
increase.   One  prominent  cause  of  collision  is  s'tal^l  '-- 
the  difficulty  of  making  out  the  direction  in  which  a  ^M' ' 
standing  by  the  showing  of  a  single  light,  and  n  '• 
one  at  the  bow  is  recommended.    The  total  e£i.^iiulcj  ' 
occasioned  by  these  wrecks  was  6I9,30U,  and  the  u  -^ 
insured  was  473,13C/,    The  Board  of  Trade  kai- 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  wreck  in  mtoy 
and  during  the  year  the  certificates  of  several  of  the  af-y 
and  mates  of  the  wrecked  vessels  were  cancelled  or  mic^- 
for  drunkenness,  carelessness,  and  incapacity. 

Many  inquiries  into  the  cauties  of  shipwreck  ban  ■ 
instituted ;  and  especially  one  by  a  Committee  of  the 
of  Commons,  whence  a  volaminous  report  reault«l'  t-' 
public  attention  was  perhaps  more  fully  drawn  t«  the  nV-- 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  in  1650.  offered  ±  y 
mium  for  the  best  model  of  a  life-boaL    The  euci-i-' 
by  whom  the  award  was  made,  prepared  an  iD'.fi>^|? 
Report  on  the  whole  subject,  which  bis  Grace  caused  u  ■* 
printed  for  distribution  in  any  and  all  qsartere  vb'-r' 
might  render  most  service.    This  Report  caosed  ioau'* 
sttention  to  be  paid  to  the  means  for  pteventing  diipvr-^ 
or  to  assist  the  sufferers  if  prevention  were  impossifale  f" 
Duke  has  caused  many  life-boats  to  be  placed  on  \m  > " 
thumbrian  coast,  which  coarse  of  proceeding  has  sttM 
incentive  to  others.    The  Report,  and  the  cimmwt* 
attending  it,  also  led  to  the  starting  of  a  small  pemxi^ 
by  a  Society  which  has  laboured  since  1B24  in  th»^ 
benevolent  cause.   This  Society,  by  means  of  a 
fund,  has  sought  to  assist  in  the  establisbiog  of  lif^-  f 
and  rocket-mortan  at  all  the  dangeroni  parts  cf  '^^f^ 
to  induce  the  formation  of  Local  Conuutttas  it 

•  "JTia UfB.Bo»t;  ar.Jonrosl  oftha Bhlpwfedt lo*tItB«l«-" , 
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jnrts  for  a  similar  purpose ;  to  maintain  a  eoiTes|>oadence, 
wneficial  to  all  parties,  with  these  Local  Committees ;  to 
eward  persons  who  render  assistance  to  distressed  ships  or 
narinera ;  and  to  enconrage  the  invention  of  new  or  im- 
iroved  boats,  buov«,  belts,  rocket  apparatus,  and  other  means 
or  saving  life.  To  further  this  end,  as  just  observed,  the 
society  commenced  a  little  work,  in  Numbers  at  twopence 
:ach,  whichj  at  intervals,  gives  an  epitome  of  all  that  is 
Forth  knowing  on  this  matter. 

A  deserved  meed  of  praise  was  given  hy  a  Quarterly 
eviewer  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  that  he  has 
stablished,  at  bis  own  ctnt,  at  the  principal  stations  off  the 
oa!»t  of  his  native  county,  "  life-boats  of  an  improved  con- 
traction, and  aappliett  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
ppendages — a  piece  of  munificence  which  has  acted  moat 
i\-ourably  in  stimulating  the  humanity  and  activity  of  the 
ci^hbouring  pea^iantry,  and  from  which  the  fonristj  without 
eing  unseasonably  sentimental,  may  derive  his  full  share  of 
atibfaction.  The  grave-yards  which  surroand  the  striking 
ains  and  picturesque  cnurches  *  of  mouDtainoas  Northum- 
erland,*  are  fall  of  the  moamfol  records  of  youth  cut  off  in 
ts  bloom,  and  manhood  in  its  prime,  by  the  tempeataons 
vaves.  Each  stone  has  its  own  sad  tale — of  brothers  found 
ocked  in  each  other's  embrace — of  a  fathra*  who  perished  in 
,  Tain  attempt  to  save  hisjson — of  whole  families,  united  in 
□dustiyand  affection,  and  undivided  in  death,  swallowed  np 
a  the  little  craft  that  constituted  the  whole  of  their  worldly 
realth.  He  must  be  *  duller  than  Lethe's  dull  weed '  whose 
leart  does  not  swell  as  he  reads  the  simple  tale  of  their 
truggles  and  their  fate,  and  whose  eye  does  not  glisten  when 
18  hears  of  the  munificence  which  has  done  all  that  on  that 
laiigerous  coast  can  be  done  to  avert  such  catastrophes  in 
nture." — '  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  194.  It  is  too  much, 
lowever,  to  say  that  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done ; 
.hit!  is  to  put  a  limit  to  man's  ingenuitv  and  forethought, 
which  we  stionld  be  sony  to  admit  until  tne  desired  endnas 
^n  more  fully  att^uned. 

Aa  an  example — not  of  the  means  for  preventing  ship- 
.vrecka,  or  for  saving  the  lives  of  those  who  may  be  endan- 
■ercd  by  wreck— bat  for  rendering  aid  to  the  iKwr  fellows 
A-ho  may  have  lost  all  but  life  by  such  calamities,  the 
'  Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners*  Royal  Benevolent 
^ciety  "  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  The  scheme  was  formed 
tt  Bath  in  1839  by  Mr.  Rye,  who  was  impressed  with  the 
mportance  of  affording  relief  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
isliermen  and  marinera  Who  might  be  drowned,  and  of  assist- 
ng  with  clothes,  food,  and  money,  those  who  might  he-  cast 
uthore  from  a  wreck — alive,  it  is  true,  but  deprived  at  once 
>f  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Aided  by  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton, 
it  that  time  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Mr.  Rye 
incceeded  in  establishing  a  society,  and  in  collecting  a  re- 
ipectable  sum  as  a  first  subscription.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
n  that  same  year,  three  fishing-boats  were  lost  in  Mount's 
Say,  involving  the  death  of  80  penona,  and  the  sadden 
mpoverishingof  7  aged  persona,  18  widoira,aod>30  children, 
K  Kum  of  mon^conMbatadto  the  bereaved  smrviTora  Hrved 
x>  bring  the  usefulness  of  the  Sodetj  into  notice.  The 
Society  progressed  steadily.  Between  the  years  1839  and 
L8&4,  it  afforded  relief  to  30,000  shipwrecked  persona,  and 
^o  more  than  14,000  widows,  children,  and  dependants  of 
iithcrmen  and  mariners,  who  had  been  drowned.  The  aid  is 
lot  wholly  eleemosynary :  it  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the 
:haracter  of  a  provident  fund.  Primarily,  the  Society 
'  boards,  lodges,  and  conveys  to  their  homes  all  ^destitute 
ihipwrecked  persons  to  whatever  country  they  may  belont 
.brooch  the  iDstrumentality  of  the  agents  of  the  Society 
■)ut  aid  beyond  this  limit  depends  upon  membership.  All 
isbennen  and  mariners  may  oecome  members  by  the  pay- 
nent  of  Sr.  Cd.  per  annnm.  The  Sodetr  affords  temporary 
rifsistance  to  the  widows,  parents,  and  children  of  all  sach 
nembers  as  may  have  been  drowned  :  and  (pvea  a  gratnity 
o  snch  mMobers  as,  withoot  lonog  life,  Iom  or  damage  their 
.pparel  or  boats  by  wreck  or  smilar  calamity.  The  longer 
he  period  during  which  a  fisherman  or  mariner  has  been  a 
nember  of  the  Society,  the  larger  ia  the  allowance  to  his 
ridow  and  children  in  the  event  of  his  death  by  wreck  or 
Irowniug.  Ever^  institution  which  fosters  habits  of  provi- 
lont  forethought  is  worthy  of  respect  and  support;  and  the 
k)ciety  now  under  notice  does  this  by  the  system  just 
lescribed.  As  to  the  purely  charitable  part  of  the  plan,  it 
snks  with  a  multitude  of  other  praiseworthy  modes  of 
lelping  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

It  wu  found,  however,  in  the  coarse  of  yean,  that  two 


societies— bearing  the  titles  "  National  Shipwreck  Institu- 
tion,**  and  "Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Society," — were  liable  to  be  confused  in  tfas 

Sublic  mind;  and  a  union  or  amalgamation  became  desirable, 
.ccordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  1855,  the  latter-named 
society  transferred  to  the  former  nine  life-boats,  eight  boat- 
houses,  and  five  life-boat  carriages;  in  order  that  one  society 
might  have  the  sole  management  of  the  life-boat  department 
of  those  bmevolent  schemes ;  while  tlie  other  m^bt  con- 
tinue to  attend  to  the  wants  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  or 
their  widows  and  children.  The  "  National  Shipwreck 
Institution"  at  the  aame  time  changed  its  name  to  the 
"  National  life-Boat  Institution,"  to  define  more  clearly  the 
objects  aimed  at. 

That  there  ia  a  positive  amount  of  good  work  rendered  1^ 
Ihe  Life-Boat  Institution  is  made  manifest  by  the  nmpte  Act, 
that  in  1857  alone  the  Hfe-hoats  belonging  to,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  Institution,  were  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  399  persons,  all  of  whom  would  probably  have  been  lost 
but  for  such  aid.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lives  saved, 
for  which  rewarda  were  given  by  the  Society : — 


Lives  Barad. 

LlTH  SkTsd. 

1824 

124 

1836 

225 

1848 

123 

1825 

211 

1837 

272 

1849 

209 

1826 

175 

1838 

456 

1850 

470 

1827 

163 

1839 

379 

1851 

330 

J  828 

301 

1840 

353 

1852 

773 

1829 

463 

1841 

128 

1853 

678 

1830 

372 

1842 

276 

1854 

355 

1831 

287 

1843 

236 

1855 

406 

1833 

310 

1844 

193 

1856 

1835 

440 

1845 

335 

1857 

374 

1834 

314 

1846 

134 

1835 

8C4 

1847 

157 

.  10,475 

It  may  not  be  that  these  lives  were  all  saved  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Society  :  indeed  such  was  not  the  case. 
In  many  instances  the  saving  of  life  by  the  life-boats  or  other 
means  did  not  involve  any  extraordinary  risk,  or  ihe  exercise 
of  any  remarkable  skill  or  bravery,  and  it  is  only  to  such 
cases,  whether  performed  by  persona  connected  with  the 
Society  or  strangers,  that  the  rewarda  are  distributed ;  and 
the  list,  therefore,  only  includes  the  cases  of  lives  saved  from 
shipwreck  on  our  coast,  in  which  the  Society  gave  honorary 
or  peconiary  rewards. 

The  life-boats  belonging  to,  or  in  conaectiMi  with,  the 
Institution,  in  March,  1858,  were  no  less  than  70  in  nnmber. 
and  there  are  75  others  provided  from  various  sources,  ana 
not  in  connection  with  the  Society.  Considering  that  the 
boats  usually  cost  from  150^  to  200/.  each,  the  boat-wriages 
about  an  equal  sum,  and  the  boat-houses  about  100^,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  thus  sunk  is  something 
considerable.  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  and  Anglesea  ate 
the  three  counties  most  liberally  provided.  These  boatl^  on  an 
avnage,  appear  to  be  about  30  leet  lane  by  8  feet  Intwd,  3^  feet 
deep,  weight  40  cwt.,  and  aie  rowed  by  8, 10  or  18  oazs. 

The  lite-boats  above  adverted  to,  are  purposely  so  em- 
structed  as  to  brave  the  peculiar  dangers  of  a  coast  where 
shipwrecks  are  liable.  Seventy  years  ago  the  construction 
of  such  boats  began  to  attract  attention ;  and  in  1789  Mr. 
Greatbead,  of  South  Shields,  constructed  what  may  be  deemed 
the  original  of  all  the  life-boats  since  made.  Cork  was  largely 
used  in  Greathead's  boat  to  render  it  mora  buoyant;  and 
since  his  time  air-tight  cases,  formed  of  india-rubber  cloth, 
have  been  a  favourite  feature  in  many  of  the  inventions. 
When  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  offered  the  prize  in 
1850,  no  fewer  than  260  plans  and  models  were  sent  in, 
exemplifying  numerous  modes  of  combining  buoyancy  with 
stability  in  boats.  About  50  cf  the  beat  of  these  moddis 
were  placed  in"^  the  Hyde-Paric  Exhibition.  The  priu  was 
given  to  Mr.  Beeching,  of  Tarmonth,  as  the  constructor  of 
the  boat  which  seemed  to  eomlnne  the  greatest  nnmber  of 
good  qualities.  Since  that  time  a  boat,  invented  by  Mr. 
Peake,  of  her  Majesty's  Dockyard  at  Woolwich,  has  been 
more  frequentiy  adopted  as  a  model  than  any  other. 

A  boat  heia^  the  first  requisite  for  snch  service,  there  are 
numerous  fittings  necessary  to  render  it  workable :  there 
must  be  a  boat-house,  in  which  to  keep  it  sheltered  from  the 
weather  when  out  of  use ;  and  a  carnage  whereon  to  wheel 
it  to  the  part  of  the  coast  most  adjacent  to  the  wrecked  or 
stranded  ship.  Moreover,  there  must  be  a  crew  of  trusty 
men,  able  and  willing  to  brave  a  raging  sea,  strong  and  re- 
solute to  pull  the  oar  under  any  stress  of  weather  ;  and  there 
must  be  a  master  or  coxswain.exer^ii^  iaffici^n^^^^^|^ 
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comnumd  the  men,  and  direct  tht&r  meigieB  in  a  jproper 
cbaimel.  Ik  ii  in  this  direction,  quite  as  much  aa  in  the 
provinon  of  life-boata  and  buoys,  that  the  Life-Boat  Institu- 
tion has  rendered  service.  A  syatem  of  paTment,  partly  in 
the  nature  of  a  saJary,  partly  as  a  reward,  is  adopted,  inch 
as  may  induce  steady  men  to  render  aid;  and  the  local 
committees  assist  in  collecting  the  means  whereby  the  oatUy 
is  to  be  defrayed,  and  in  laying  down  the  rules  which  are  to 
goTem  the  movements  of  the  life-boat  corps. 

The  exact  mode  in  vhich  a  life-boat  renders  its  oaefal 
service  mnst  depend,  of  course,  on  many  contingencies  of 
irinda,  waves,  slunls,  reeb,  rocks,  &c.  The  following  is  an 
example : — On  the  Snd  ta  May,  185S^  in  early  mom,  the 
beachmen  at  Ramsgate  heard  alimns  given,  and  saw  signal- 
rodtets  fired  on  board  the  light-vessels  moored  off  the  Oood- 
win  Stands,  indicating  that  a  vessel  was  in  danger  or  distress 
in  that  perilous  region.  The  Ramsgate  life-boat  (the  proper^ 
of  the  Ramsgate  Harboar  CommissionerB)  was  roeedily 
manned  and  equipped,  and  taken  in  tow  by  the  Samson 
Bteam-tog  against  a  rough  wind  and  tide.  The  hapless  ship 
was  seen  from  the  steamer  with  signals  of  distress  flying, 
and  apparently  high  and  dry  on  the  further  ed^e  of  the 
Qoodwm ;  the  tide  being  low  at  the  time,  and  a  heavy  sea 
on  the  edge  of  the  sand.  At  a  particular  point  the  life-boat 
left  Uie  steam-tug,  and  steered  tewarda  thfa  stranded  vessel ; 
but  it  was  speedily  found  that  the  depth  of  water  aronnd 
the  vessel  was  too  email  to  pennit  a  dose  approach  by  the 
boat.  The  men,  therefore,  waited  tintil  the  in-coming  tide 
&Tonred  them  a  little ;  tiiey  went  on ;  Utty  ran  on  shore 
among  the  breakers ;  and  tlw  master  and  four  of  the  crew, 
jamping  overboard  into  the  turf,  waded  to  the  ship,  which 
they  reached  in  an  exhausted  state.  The  ship  was  the  Queen 
of  the  Teign,  bonnd  from  Antwerp  to  Zdverpool  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  of  sugar,  bark,  and  seedi.  When  the  crew 
of  tlie  ship  saw  the  exertions  of  thon  who  bad  undertaken 
to  aid  them,  they  descended  from  their  vessel  into  a  boat, 
jumped  on  the  lee-side  of  the  sand,  and  thence  got  into  the 
life-boat.  As  soon  as  the  tide  had  risen  snfficienUy  to  allow 
the  steamer  to  approach,  a  line  was  thrown  on  board  her ; 
and  a  communication  bdngthns  established,  she  was  enabled 
to  lay  ont  an  andior  to  leeward,  and  anbseqnently  to  gat  her 
own  large  tow-rope  &st  to  the  venel.  By  thaae  meana  the 
vessel  was  hove  off  f«m  hat  dai^eroaa  position,  and  taken, 
in  a  leaky  state,  with  fonr  feet  water  in  her  hold,  into  Kama- 
gate  HarboQT. 

Another  example  is  worth  noticing,  as  showing  the  reck- 
lessness of  crews,  and  the  probability  that  such  recklessness 
frequently  occasions  loss  of  ships.  On  October  7th,  18S4, 
aignsls  of  distress  were  observed  m  the  direction  of  the  Holm 
Saiid,  off  the  Suffolk  coast,  during  a  stroug  easterly  ^e.  The 
Pakefield  life-boat  immediately  put  off,  towed  by  the  Lowes- 
toft steam-tug.  Finding  that  it  could  not  reach  the  vessel 
to  leeward,  the  boat  weathered  the  sand,  and  then  observed 
the  sea  breaking  heavily  over  the  ship,  a  Norw^ian  brig,  of 
180  tons.  With  some  difEcnlty  the  boatmen  succeeded  in 
getting  on  board,  where  they  found  a  crew  of  eight  men,  all 
anmi;  the  besotted  seamen,  though  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  drowned,  and  without  the  posnbility  of  toeing  their 
vesfiel  got  off,  obstinatdy  refuaea  to  leave.  The  boatmen, 
finding  persuasion  to  bo  nseless,  and  knowing  that  the  life- 
boat itself  was  in  a  perilous  position  on  the  verge  of  the 
shoal,  with  the  waves  constantly  breaking  over  it,  returned 
to  Lowestoft  Harbour.  At  daybreak  on  ue  next  morning, 
another  crew  from  Pakefield  manned  Uie  life-boat,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  vessel,  where  the  crew,  sobered 
during  the  night,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  second 
offer  to  aid  them.   They  were  all  brought  safely  to  land. 

No  part  of  our  maritime  system  has,  in  recent  years, 
attracted  more  attention  than  that  which  has  just  been 
illustrated — the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  the  men 
MDployed.  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  mi«ery  which  one 
hour  of  inebriety,  one  display  of  incompetmcy ,  may  produce  1 
The  ship  may  be  all  that  human  art  can  effiict,  m  stiei^ 
and  efflmenqr  i  the  fittings  and  stom  may  be  all  that  could 
be  needed ;  the  provinons  may  be  ^ood  in  kind,  and  ample 
in  quantity — and  yet  one  slight  manifestatiott  of  indiscretion 
or  of  unsulfnlnesB,  may  give  room  for  a  catastrophe  which 
will  plnue  scores  or  hnndreds  of  human  beings  into  a  watery 
grave.  This  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Legislature  many 
yean  ago ;  but  it  is  now  treated  in  a  more  direct  way  by 
the  system  established  in  virtue  of  a  statute  presently  to  be 
sottcvd. 

The  life-boats  of  ^ich  we  have  spoken,  are  not  the  only 


means  nacessaiy  Ibr  affording  aid  to  stnui&d  tc  vndij 
ships.  There  are  times  when  other  aid  is  needtd ;  vta  i 
ship  is  in  distress  so  near  the  shore  as  to  be  wiUis  ntd 
of  a  rope,  if  means  were  at  hand  to  throwit— vlul<,ptttl:^ 
no  boats  are  near  the  spot  fitted  to  render  tin  ntpeti 
service.  The  name  of  Captun  Manby  is  iotiiulelr  ts- 
ciated  with  tiie  history  of  tnis  part  of  ue  sabject  Cifiu 
Manby's  ingenuity  was  excited  by  a  terriblv  dtitiui^ 
scene  which  he  witnessed  in  1807 ;  when  the  Smpt.tp^ 
bri^  was  lost  off  Yarmouth  ;  when  sixty-seven  penon 
dnnnied  within  aixty  yarda  of  the  bndi,  after  nmu^ 
five  or  six  botut  on  this  wreck,  w^iont  a  potBtsli^odi- 
ceiving  aanstanee.  Long  before  thii,  he  had  thingkt « & 
subject  He  had,  in  1783,  thrown  a  line,  by  iiMUi'.'i 
small  mortar,  over  Downham  Church,  in  Xoifolk;  ai' 
struck  him  that  he  might,  by  the  same  means,  throvib 
over  a  stranded  vessel  Doniu  many  subsequent  jta '» 
Toada  repeated  experiments  ;  his  main  difficulty  wLiSii 
in  securing  the  shot  to  the  rope ;  iron  chuns  vece  U  j 
break  on  Uie  discharge ;  but  at  length  he  found  that 
strips  of  closely-plaited  raw  hide  would  answer  the  piupfc 
In  1792  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  a  premium  of  fifty  nib 
to  Lieutenant  Bell  for  "  a  plan  for  throwing  a  nps  mmn^ 
meansof  a  shell  from  a  mortar  onboard  a  vessel  is  ^itira ' 
but  Captain  Manby  was  the  first  to  put  in  practice  iittf 
available  plan. 

Let  us  see  what  ia  the  end  to  be  attuned,  thst  n  a 
understand  the  mode  of  attaining  it.  A  sUp  ii  tUciii 
near  the  shore,  say  two  or  t^ee  nnndred  yams  of,  ^ 
no  boat,  perhaps,  u  available.  What  ate  the  crew  to  ji 
Sailors,  tmfortnnately  for  themselves,  are  in  too  fer  as 
swimmers;  and  even  a  swimmer  has  a  poor  chincc  kc: 
life  in  such  weather  and  such  a  sea  as  usually  accoaic- 
theae  strandings  of  ships.  The  men  generally  clin^  to  if- 
vessel  as  long  as  her  timbeia  vrill  hold  together,  nril>e;t£ 
strike  ont  and  endeavour  to  swim  to  shore.  In  nek* 
their  safety  mainly  depends  on  the  establishmeot  of  «= 
communication  with  the  shore.  Such  comnumiotifli  r. 
theobject  of  Captain  Manby's  attention.  OuFebnuiflt^ 
1808,  a  brig  ran  aground  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  F' 
of  the  Yarmonth  coast ;  the  crew  lashed  themselTOu:- 
ri^ng,  and  bore  up  against  a  fariona  stonn  u  hel 
might— Jtoping  almost  against  hope.  All  attempUtotf 
off  a  boat  to  tbun  ftiled.  At  length  Captain  Manby  \a£- 
his  mortar  down  from  his  reudence  to  the  eosit,  ai  ^■ 
ceeded  in  throwing  a  line  over  the  ship,  by  vhid^i^^ 
poor.  Callowa  iwre  saved.  Having  thus  ^ven  pnKi 
proof  of  what  could  be  effected,  Manby  was  instruniaii^- 
cauBing  many  mortars  to  be  so  applied  on  the  «ms. 
frequently  tried  to  obtiun  some  recognition  of  hii 
from  the  Govemment ;  and  in  this  matter  he  «u  d  ' 
fortunate  than  many  useful  discoverers.  He  was  irnqo^' 
ably  the  means  whereby  the  attention  of  the 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  wrecks  and  life-sa^C;^ 
ratns  ;  and  when  he'died  at  a  venerable  age  in  1954,^'^ 
behind  him  a  name  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  soeiely- 

It  is  believed  that  more  than  one  thoussad  ^ 
been  saved  by  means  ot  the  ropes  thrown  ont  to  ftru- 
ships,  through  the  agency  of  mortar-rockets.  Hxn  tf- 
198  placea  on  the  shores  of  the  United  Ktogdon, 
such  Mparatos  is  kept,  mostly  nnder  the  co^'T.  J, 
Coast  Guard,  who,  from  the  peculiar  natun  of  theu 
duties,  are  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  service. 

The  articles  transmitted  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  u  j^' 
by  the  Life-Boat  Institution,  may  be  taken  ass ttft«» 
present  state  of  the  arts  applied  to  this  kind  of  con^ni^' 
for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  institution  wonlo  »* 
versant  with  the  latest  practicable  improvementa  Tte  W 
was  a  model  life-boat  and  carriage,  asnowsdopteobrv 
Institution,  and  stationed  on  many  parts  of  oorcoii«;* 
boat,  invenUd  by  Mr.  Peake,  of  Woolwich  Doci^»«j^ 
made  by  Messrs.  Forrestt,  of  Limebons^  is  30 
7J  feet  wide,  and  3J  feet  deep ;  it  is  considered  lo  pj» 
in  a  hi^  dwree,  seven  qualities  required  in  s  ^"f' 
lateral  stahmtv,  speed  ^unit  a  heavy  saa,  wiW ' 
launching  and  beaching,  quick  aelf-disehaigs  of 
power  of  self-righting  if  npset,  great  strength,  snd 
room  for  a  number  of  paasengen.   Another  ipf^""'' 
the  life-boat  which  gained  for  Mr.  Beechinfc  of  Jsm*: 
the  Nortiiumberland  prize ;  it  is  a  Uttie  longtf  «^ 
than  Mr.  Peake's,  but  not  quite  bo  deep.  A  ""^  JjL 
Palmer's  life-boat,  employed  for  many  years 
and  atationed  at  many  points  on  the  coast  » 


I  many  points 
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mrth  wu  Mr.  Ward  Jackson's  lif«->>oat,  such  u  is  stationed 
the  WeRi  Harlepool  Docks.  Besidea  tirew  boats  there 
-ere  several  miDor  articles,  soch  as  tray'^UinK  life-bttoys,  to 
e  used  with  the  roek't  and  mortar  apptntos;  cork  life- 
ehs  and  life-buoys ;  aod  so  forth. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  recent  law  concemiDg  ihip- 
-recks.  The  year  1654  gave  strength  to  the  caase,  by 
ringing  the  power  of  the  ^Temment  to  bear  upon  it— not 
lat  such  Btrengtheniog  is  necessarily  a  resnlt ;  for  the 
right  man  *  is  noi  always  in  the  'rigiit  plae^*  nor  do  the 
yreninient  departments  always  do  the  right  tiling  at 
le  right  time ;  bnt  it  sesms  eapodally  fitting  that  the 
'C^ia'uure,  and  throogh  it  the  axeeniive,  tbooid  have  a 
»ce  in  the  shipping  econonnr  of  a  maritime  nation.  Mr. 
artlwell  brought  iu  and  earned  a  Bill  "  To  Amend  and 
onaolidate  the  Acts  relstiog  to  Merchant  Shipping;" 

coD'titntes  th^  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  104,  and  received 
le  royal  assent  Angnst  10, 18M.  The  statute  is  of  great 
'Dgtb,  and  relates  to  eleven  different  topics,  bearing  opon 
le  well-being  of  sailors  and  their  ships, — the  relation  of  the 
oard  of  Tmde  to  the  Commercial  Marine;  the  owner- 
lip,  meaaarement,  and  register  of  Britidi  merchant 
lips;  the  qaalificationa  of  masters  and  seamen;  the  pre- 
io  tions  for  safety  on  ship-board ;  the  arruigemeota  concem- 
ig  pilots ;  the  mansgsmeat  an't  tolls  of  Ughthonses ;  the 
»istitatio&  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fond ;  the  laws  re. 
itiDg  to  wrecks,  casualties,  and  aalvage ;  tlw  liabilitiei  of 
lip-owners -t  l^al  conise  of  proeedore  in  the  event  of  mis- 
etneanor ;  and  miscellaneoDB  details.  Inspectors  4rf  merchant 
lips,  and  invesiigitort  in  respect  to  wrecks  and  aeddeoti, 
re  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  new  examina- 
ions  for  masters  ahd  mites  ore  to  be  organised,  separating 
>Teifrn-gniDg  ships  from  home-trade  passenger  ships ; 
be  Board  is  empowered  to  saspend  certificates  to  maaters 
nd  mates,  in  case  of  mincoDaact  or  inefficiency ;  naval 
courts  are  to  be  instituted  abroad  or  on  the  high  raaa,  in 
rorrespondence  with  the  Board,  to  inqaire  into  cases  of 
vreck  or  abandonment  of  ships ;  the  number  and  size  of 
he  boats  to  accompany  all  trading  ships  are  denoted  ;  every 
hip  carrying  mora  t&an  ten  pasaengeia  mast  be  provided 
riui  a  lin-boat,  or  as  ordinary  boat  rendered  bnoyant,  and 
vith  two  ItCB-bnoya— the  boat  and  bnoys  being  alwaya  kspt 
eady  fur  nae;  liuhta  and  fog-signals  are  to  be  used,  neb  as 
nay  be  sngitested  by  the  Admiralty ;  iron  steamers  mast 
lave  water-tight  eompartments,  and  safety-valves  beyond 
be  control  of  the  engineer ;  seapgoing  aUpa  must  be  pro- 
rided  with  fira|4ngineo  and  hose,  Mgnal-gnns,  ud  ammani- 
ion  for  firing  sigtiids  of  distress. 

Besides  the  provision  for  preventing  wreck,  the  Act  con- 
ains  many  clauses,  applying  to  eases  in  which  wreck  may 
inhappily  have  occarreiL  As  these. arrangements  are  some- 
vhat  pecoliar,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  a  little  closely. 
Ml  matiers  relatinii  to  wreck  are  placed  nnder  the  general 
a[jerintendence  of.  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  whom  '  Rweivers' 
if  Wreck '  are  to  be  app<nnted.  These  receivers  will  have 
he  chief  oonunand  ana  authority  over  all  persons  piesont  at 
my  wreck,  or  dmilar  casualty,  and  pomr  to  issue  such 
tirectiona  as  may  seem  expedient  for  the  presemtiott  ttf  life 
ind  property,  or  for  the  prevention  of  plunder  and  Reorder. 
iVhenever  a  ship  is  stranded,  or  otherwise  in  distress  on 
Sritiah  shores,  bystand-rs  are  to  be  encouraged  to  render 
taoiatance,  by  having  a  peenaiaty  interest  in  the  preservation 
if  life  or  property,  li  services  so  rendered  snail  be  in- 
itmmental  towaroa  the  object  in  view,  the  persons  shall 
tave  a  claim  on  the  owner  of  the  ship  for  a  "  reasonable 
unount  of  salvage."  Numerous  directions  are  given  for 
kscertainiog  what  would  be  a  "  reasonable  amount  in  each 
:»se  ;  for  enforcing  the  claim  of  the  salvor  afjainst  the  dia- 
rminer ;  for  disposing  of  an  unclaimed  vrreck  ;  and  for  add- 
ng  to  the  salvor's  reward  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
fond,  in  cases  where  life  has  been  preserved,  and  where  the 
vreeked  sbis  it  insnffieiont  in  value  to  iny  the  salvage 
,ward0<l.  The  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  bae  adverted  to  is 
nade  up  in  a  cnrioos  way ;  it  consists  ot  certain  fees  re- 
eived  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  examioatlona  and  rejpsines 
ounected  with  merchant-ships ;  lighthouse  dues  accruing  by 
irtne  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act ;  rates  aocruinff  from 
aMiagfl  and  baliastage  in  the  Thames ;  and  fees  derived 
hrough  the  Receivers  of  Wreck.  The  fund,  kept  with 
ter  Majesty's  Paymaster-Oenerai,  is  employed  in  pay- 
D<rnt  of  tbe  salaries  of  examiners,  surveyors,  receivers, 
'tc. ;  expenses  in  leord  to  lighUtooses,  booys,  beaeons, 
a<»titg«,  baliastage,  life-boats,  &e. ;   and  mnwda  to 


pnaoni  who  aarist  in  saving  wrecked  abipa,  or  erewi,  or 
passengers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  statute  above 
aketched,  the  Board  of  Trade  proc'  eded,  early  in  1855,  to 
give  efl'ect  to  its  protisions.  Among  other  stepa,  the  Board 
addressed  a  Circular  to  all  tbe  Life-boat  Committees  thiongh- 
ont  the  United  Kingdom.  Considering  that  in  18M  no  lewer 
than  1540  perwons  perished  from  wrecks  on  o)ir  own  coasts, 
it  is  not  too  mutfh  to  say  that  a  wide  field  is  yet  open  to  tbe 
exertioDS  of  indNi^ual  humanity  and  bravery.  Doubtless, 
many  of  those  penona  might  have  been  rescued  bad  there 
been  life-boata  and  williug  aiders  at  the  pltc»s  where  the 
calanutiea  oeenrred.  The  principle  intended  by  the  Act, 
and  entrusted  to  tiie  Board  of  Ta^e  for  realisation,  is  not  to 
supetsede  local  exertion,  but  to  snfc^mt  il^-to  "  help  those 
who  will  help  themselvea.'*  A  preplrBtory  Circa^  was 
aHdreased  to  the  sev«al  Ufe-boat  Committees  in  September 
:  1654,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  iu  February  186C. 
The  Circular  dwelt  strongly  on  the  fact  that  ^e  B.ard 
would  insist  on  evidence  of  local  activity  before  sanoljoDing 
grants  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund.  "  In  the  weallttier 
and  more  popolona  portions  of  the  kiitgdom,  my  Lords  anu* 
cipate  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  neighbourhood  will  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  recurrence  to  tiiis  Board  Sor  aid.  In 
cases  where  a  oecessity  for  such  asuatance  exists,  the  assist- 
ance cmtemplated  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade  will  be  eonfined 
to  asaistifig  towards  the  manning  and  exsidse  of  boats,  and 
towards  defraying  expenses  connected  with  actual  service 
rendered  in  saving,  or  endeavonring  to  save,  lite  Irom  bhip- 
wreck.  The  construction  and  luaintenauce  of  boats  and 
boat-houses  will,  my  Lords  anticipate,  be  provided  for  ns  here- 
tofore by  funds  vofnn'arily  raiaed.  My  Lords  have  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  National  Life-boat  Institution, 
which  offers  many  advantages  io  local  Committees  in  corre- 
spondence with  it,  and  they  propose  also  to  communicate 
from  time  to  time  with  any  Local  Committee  which  may 
desire  to  address  their  commumcatioos  directly  to  this 
denrtment." 

The  principal  srrangements  marked  out  in  the  Circular 
may  be  eondenssd  as  follows.  Every  Life<boat  Committee 
must  have  as  one  of  its  nwmben  an  officer  of  the  Coast- 
gnard,  or  of  the  Cnatoms,  or  some  official  person  eonneetod 
with  the  Board  of  Tnde.  The  Local  Committee  must  be 
provided  with  a  boat  and  boat-house  satisfaciiny  to  the 
Board.  The  boats,  booses,  and  gear,  mnst  be  kept  in  efficient 
repair,  and  accessible  to  the  loapector  appuinted  by  the 
Board.  Each  boat  must  have  a  eoxawain,  aod  a  crsw  at 
leaat  one-half  more  than  is  necessary  to  man  the  boat ;  per- 
mauent,  if  po<«ible.  The  coxswain  is  to  receive  a  small 
salary,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  crew,  are  to  receive  certain 
specified  rewuds  as  pajrments  for  each  time  of  exeri:isiug 
(once  a  quarter  at  the  lea>t),  each  time  of  launching  to 
asaist  a  wreck,  and  each  time  of  undergoing  special  danger 
or  fatigue.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  crew 
while  on  servioe,  the  Bowrd  will  contribute  towwda  a  fiind 
for  the  vridow.  All  tbe  payuients  are  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  made  hf  tbe  Local  Cummittesa,  but  to  be  repaid  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  when  satisfiacturily  tested.  Signal 
rockets  and  mortar  apparatus  on  the  coast  are  to  remain  under 
the  charge  of  the  coast-guard. 

The  Life>boat  Insdtotun,  to  fnrthM^  the  object  held  in 
view  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  also  issned  a  Circular  to  the 
Local  Iiife<boal  Committees,  containing  advice  and  augges- 
tiooa  couched  iu  more  fiuuiliar  language  than  a  OoTemmsnt 
demutment  is  accustomed  to  employ.  One  extract  will 
suffice  to  explain  in  some  d^ree  the  mode  in  which  men  are 
induced  to  tender  their  services  in  the  hazardons  duty  of 
mannii^  a  life-boat.  Speaking  of  the  remuneration  pro- 
mised by  the  Board  of  1  rade,  tbe  Circular  says :— The 
scale  ot  payment  for  services  in  saving  life  is  greater  than 
has  ever  before  been  paid,  and  ia  calculated  to  give  everjr 
encouragement  to  seamen  who  engage  in  soch  an  honoambw 
and  humane,  yet  often  peiilons,  tervica.  They  conceive  that 
the  chief  point  in  connection  with  it,  which  will  call  for  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Committees,  will  be  to  exercise  a 
.careful  and  vise  discretion  in  recommending  tbe  higher 
awards  for  extraordinary  services  ;  taking  care  never  to  do 
80  but  for  those  of  a  really  diatingaished  character.  The 
quarterly  exercise  of  the  life-boat  idioQld  never  be  omitted. 
If,  as  may  happen  in  the  summer  months,  rough  weaihar 
does  not  occur,  the  crew  may  still,  with  advantage,  be  ex«'~ 
cised  in  rowiiu  together,  and  tbe  sound  and  tuht  condii*'* 
of  the  boat^«5f.  and  tbe  p«f«:t».s  «t  £^ 
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Cttiagi  HoerUined ;  and  if,  &om  any  eaase,  the  greater  part 
of  her  ordinary  crew  are  alnent,  she  had  neverthelMi  better 
be  t^en  afloat  by  any  other  of  the  leamen  of  the  port  who 
may  be  obtained,  bat  alwaya,  if  poaaible,  in  ehaT;ge  of  the 
permanent  eoxawain  of  the  boaL  The  BaUry  of  the  eoxr 
■wain  ia  desble  that  which  hae  previotiily  been  pud  1^  thia 
tnrtitntion.  In  letnra,  it  will  be  eKpected  that  they  ehall 
derate  th«  more  time  and  attentiw  to  preaerviiig  the  boata 
and  their  appnrtenancea  nnder  their  care  in  a  conatant  atate 
of  efficiency,  and  ready  for  inatant  aerrioe.  With  r^rd  to 
the  hire  of  boraea  or  steam-togs,  and  the  payment  of  persona 
to  asHiat  in  laOnching  and  hauling  up  life-bi»ts,  the  attentioD 
of  tli«  Liocal  CommitteeB  will  here  aJ^o  be  chiefly  required  to 
check  nndue  charges  and  to  avoid  inenrring  such  expenses, 
except  whvn  necessaiy.  It  is  thoDgbt,  also,  that  they  may 
do  mnch  good  by  endeavoaring  at  all  times  to  encoorage 
pablie  spirit,  and  other  disinterested  rootiTes,  in  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  assist  on  soch  occasions,  and,  aa  far  as 
po>sible,  to  divest  such  servicee  of  a  mercenary  character." 
Under  .this  Act,  in  1857,  the  Iloard  of  Trade  paid  a  total 
mm  of  BiOSOL  for  rewards,  pensiun«,  &c.,  and  for  maintaining 
tlie  Roeket  and  Mortar  Appantas. 

SHIRE.  See  Countr  Coortb,  S.  S,  p.  168.  Hniidred 
Courts  and  Courts  Leet  have  long  been  almost  entirely 
obsolete,  and  the  Coanty  Cunrt  statutes  accordingly  contain 
provtsiona  for  tbe  surrender  of  sneh  courts  by  tbe  lords 
thereof  to  tbe  Crown.  It  does  not  appear,  howmr,  that 
my  sotrenders  have  yet  been  DAde. 

6H0VELER.  [Ducks.] 

SHRIMP,  FREBH-WATER.  [OAidt&Ktn.] 

SICILY.  The  island  has  been  deecribed  in  vol.  xii-j  bnt 
it  is  now  divided  into  eeven  provincea,  the  ana,  aabdivlaons, 
and  popnlatiim  of  which,  neeording  to  the  ktint  letotnai  are 
as  fullowa  :— 


FrorlnoM. 

Area  Id 
SqoAra  Ml  If  a. 

Dbtriote. 

CODl' 

FopuIaUoB  In 
ISSL 

Pklermo 

1984 

4 

72 

614,717 

MeuiBK .  . 

1386 

4 

116 

84B.484 

Caunia  ■ 

1761 

2 

81 

379.991 

Giigenti  •  i 

187A 

8 

45 

24&.974 

Koto  . 

1483 

3 

41 

237,814 

IVapaal  .  ■ 

1SS8 

3 

31 

182,809 

CaltanitpUa 

IIM 

8 

81 

180,791 

Total  . 

10,58f 

33 

407 

9^091,580 

SILICA.  [SiliciohJ 

SILURIAN  SYSTJBM.  The  foUowing  liit  of  bnUs, 
foond  in  thia  lyatem^  is  given  hf  ProfeaMr  nuUipi  ^— 


Auoaraosoa. 

Aeantho^tottffia(t)  .  1  Otmiiium 
C^oria    .      .      .  S 


fliMdM. 
.  1 


FouHiHinu. 


ZOOFBTTA. 

AeeropUtria 
Ahtdiua 

AviaeojAj/Uvm 
Aidopora  . 
Chatitm 
Oadooara  . 
Ctitiopiiflbiim 
Oamitei 
Oyathanma. 
CyaiAophvBum 

Jf'avonta 


Diptograpmu  . 


(ZeaMOana  of  Edwiidi,) 

BfMlW. 

.  1      gwM'ertwgimi  . 

.  4  Ifafy&$ 

.  1      Bt^atiUt,  . 

.  1  Ptirmm. 

.  8 

.  4 

.  1 

.  1 

.  6 

.  1 

.  8 

.  4 

.  1 

.  7 

.  1 


Sardnt 

StenoMra    .  • 
Str^pnodet. 
StrcmcOopora 
Strvmhodt* 

Zapkrmiia  .  . 


Bpadte. 

.  * 
.  1 
.  10 

.  » 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  s 

.  t 

.  t 

.  6 

.  8 

.  S 


Alotohibu. 


.  3  Oran^^m 
.  10  Jtaabritm 
.  4      H«tMi»t»  . 


.  It 
.  1 
.  1 


Aetinoerinui. 
CrotaloerinuM  • 
Ci/aAoeriMM$ 

Ichthgoainm  . 


Agdaanniiu 
Apio^fMiki 

JbAMCMnMH 


Zq>{d<uter 
Pfokuter 


PaUtekinm 


Aphrodita 

€omtdit€$  . 

Crvpopodia 

LumbriearSa. 

MyrianiUt 

Murmtita 


EcHIMOOKBMATi* 

Criwidea. 

SpedM 

.  4 


JfarwpwriMii 
Prntaucriim . 
Sagmocrium 
Scmeriim 
Tdrammciim 
Titngtm 


CrSTLDOIDU. 


.  1  XMrn/KmUm 
.  1      BmiMKidm  . 

Amonxa. 
tpedM. 

.  1      Urailtr  . 
.  1 

Eosnmou* 

AinoDLasm. 
AmuUda. 


1  yareUei 

1  SerpuUtm. 

S  &nror&M 

S  TetUaetUita 


OimnoBa. 

JRUomMtneoi—'TmomaM, 


AeUtupU .  .10  Sarpm  . 

.dSigUna      ,      .  .  S  Svmabmtm 

Affjuutiul,  .  4  Ulanut  . 

AmpktM    .     .  .  1  ZwAot. 

.     .     .5  ^  . 

,  S  ParadaxiJm 

.  6  Phatnpi 

,   4  Pnmut  . 

.   1  Bemoplowulm 

8  &Amtxoe^ 

.   1  atwnei^ahi 

I  Stggim  . 

I  Tirmiu 

I  Trmndm 
4 


GU^msju  « 

OonompMu 
. 

C^pi^  . 
Cmkomtom 
JJnpAon 
£eeotpl0dmlt 

FMiirJaMBAia 

jMWrtinwwse  ■ 


IF 

I 

'  ( 


Other  AiteMiAueB. 


jM^nsma  • 
JklkjfntaHa. 


OeOep&ra 
ZHeoDpem* 
OlmoMieM  • 


.  %  BimtmmU 

.  1  ItfUMm 

.  1  Ptnggmv  • 

Bmca*. 
■psrisB. 

.   S  OUMamia. 

•   3  Pohfpoft 

.   I  PtUodie^ 

.   6  Rtttpora  . 


.  1 
.  I 
.1 
.  1 


.  J 
,  i 


BaacHumma* 


Atkyri» 
Airypm 
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Zeptana  . 
Xingula 

Orthit 
OrtAitina . 


JFfioMrcHnM 


,  1  PetUamems 

,  .  IS  BsUia 

,  4S  BhynemHa 

•  .  16  BiphonatrekL . 

.  S  Spirtftn  . 

.  .  40  SVemriw  -. 

.  2 

LunUIBftAHCBUU, 


7  J^ofMraoMju 
.  16  PftruMa 
.  9 

BlHTASU. 


Comvlaria  . 


CapvIuM  . 
£tiomphalui  • 

Mmelmrm 


PniMOiu. 

Spsdu. 


Pttrotheca. 
Theea  . 


OltTBIOMDl. 


HmMVOBA. 


Aetinooenu 
CIsfrtacinu 
LUrutm  , 


Onehua  . 
Pleetrodu* 


CiPUMroM. 


.   3  Orthcemu 

.  11 


SphOffOaUt 

TKelodva  . 


BpniM. 


.  8 

.  a 

.  26 
.  S 
.  0 
.  1 


.  1 
.  10 


Ancdonttguit 

,  7 

Modida  . 

.  6 

Aria 

.   .  12 

Modiolopmt  . 

.  e 

Cardiola  . 

.  3 

MytHm  . 
Ifuetda,  , 

.  7 

CUidophorut. 

.   .  7 

.  13 

VoTUKordium  . 

.  3 

Orthonota .  , 

.  8 

Cwrieardia . 

.    .  3 

Ftamnu^ia  . 

.  1 

Dolabra    .  , 

.  2 

SanquineUU*  . 

.  10 

Orammytia  . 

.  .  4 

TdUria 

.  1 

Zrptodomus  . 

.  2 

ipaelM, 
.  2 
.  3 


1 

.  9 

IfaUea  . 

1 

.  16 

Hfvriia  . 

*  • 

1 

.  1 

PaUtta 

1 

.  2 

PharmuBa . 

m  * 

1 

.  » 

Plmmmatia  , 

10 

.  2 

*  ■ 

s 

.  -2 

TrickM  . 

• 

8 

.  1 

IPiuio  .  . 

« 

10 

.  14 

TtmrUeOa. 

• 

4 

•  18 


.  M 
.  10 


.  1 
.  1 


Of  Uie  above  list,  496  were  found  in  tlia  Uppw  Silarian  ; 
185  in  the  Low«r  Silarian ;  ud  10  in  the  Cambriao. 

SILVER.  The  one  from  which  the  lUw  of  commerce  is 
Doatly  obtained  are  the  Vitrtoos  Silver,  Brittle  or  Black 
lilTer^Ore,  Bed  Silver-Ore,  and  Horn  Silver,  in  addition  to 
Native  ^ver.  Beiidai  theae,  eilver  is  obtained  in  Urge 
inanlitiee  horn  galena  (lead-ore),  and  from  differuit  ores  of 
topper )  and  eooie  galena*  ate  so  rieh  in  silver  that  the  lead 
e  n^leeied  fbr  the  more  precious  metal.  This  metal  occurs 
n  rocks  of  vations  ag^  in  gneiss,  and  allied  imik^  in  pw< 
^hyiy,  trap,  sandstime,  limetfona,  and  shales  ^  and  the  snniU 
tone  end  shales  me^  he  u  recent  aa  the  middle  secmdaiy, 
n  is  the  case  in  Pms«ia.  The  lUvev^ons  are  assodated  otten 
rith  ores  d  had,  kino,  eopper,  eohalt,  ami  antimony,  and  Uie 
isul  gaogne  is  oata  spar  or  quarts,  with  frequently  fluor 
par,  pearl  spar,  or  heavy  spar. 

The  Silver  of  South  Ameiioa  is  derived  principally  from 
be  Horn  Silver  end  Brittle  8iWer*0res,  indudiDg  AreenU 
retted  Silver-Ore,  Vitreous  Silver-Ore,  and  Native  Silver, 
'hose  of  Mexico  are  of  nearly  thewnit  charsoter,  Heaiites, 
bere  are  earthy  ores  called  Colmadoe,  sud  iu  Peru  Pacos, 
rhidk  an  mostly  eaitbjr  oiidi  of  ins,  with  a-liult  ^ 


seminated  silver ;  th^  are  fonnd  near  the  snr&ce,  where 

the  rock  has  undergone  partial  decompoaition.  The  sul- 
phoreta  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  of  the  mining  regions, 
geneiully  contain  silver,  and  are  also  worked.  (Daoa.) 

The  principal  niiDes  of  silver  in  Europe  are  thoee  of  Spaittt 
of  Kongshaig  in  Nonmy,  of  Saxraiy,  the  Harts,  Austria,  and 
Russia. 

In  England,  aigsntiferoBS  galena  is  worksd  fx  its  sUve& 
Forty  thousand  tons  of  this  ore  were  reduced  in  163^,  whid 
contained  upon  an  average  about  six  ounces  silver  in  a  tot 
of  lead. 

The  annual  product  of  the  seversl  eonntries  of  Snrcmo  is 
timi  osHmatod  by  Dan*  in  his '  Manual  of  Jdineralogy  r— 

'  Pounds  ttvj, 

British  Islas   7dOO 

Frann   4150 

Austria   63,000 

Sweden  and  Norway    ....  13.000 

Spain   180,000 

Bazony,  tho  Harti^  and  other  paiti  of 

Gennany   78,000 

Belgium   440 

Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Sasnmy      .  1660 

maUng  in  all  298,160  troy  pomids,  or  about  4,600.000 
doUan  annually.  With  the  sum  from  Russia,  ahont  730,000 
dollars,  it  beoomes  0,230,000  delhun  a  year.  This  is  small 
compared  with  the  amonnt  from  America,  which  at  the 
b^inniog  vf  the  preeeot  ceotnry  eqntiUed  2,100,000  pounds, 
or  31 1  millions  of  dcllus,  nearly  six  times  the  above  sum  { 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  mines  wilt  again  yield  this 
amonnt  wheu  properly  woiked.  The  whole  sum  from 
RuHiia,  Enrope,  and  America,  makes  nearly  2,000,000  pounda 
avoirdupois. 
&1MC0E.  [Caiuo4,&2.1 

SIMETHIS,  a  genus  of  Flanls  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  LiUauaiy  and  the  tribe  AntAeHcta.  The  parts  of  the 
perianth  are  six,  spreading,  deciduous;  the  stamens  are 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  periuilh ;  the  filaoients bearded; 
the  anthers  incumbent ;  the  c^ulsi  u«  3-oeUKdt  and  eadi 
cell  emtains  two  seed& 

S.  bicoler  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  Brittih  Floa.  It  is  ■ 
nativo  of  the  Booth  of  Enrom  and  is  Cmnd  «i  sandy  heaths 
near  the  ee^-shore.  In  England  it  was  first  found  at  Boumo> 
mouth,  in  Dorsstshlre.  Ithas  also  becnfooodat  D(^rrynftne, 
Kerry,  in  Ireland,  litis  plant  has  linear  leaves,  flat,  or  a 
little  keeled  npwsrds.  The  fiowers  are  panicled,  the  petals 
are  purple  without,  and  white  within.  In  Hooker  and 
Amott's  *  British  Flora  *  it  is  suggested  that  thia  plant  may 
have  been  introduced  with  trees  from  France. 

BlUIAD^.  In  the  list  of  tbe  specimens  of  McmnaUa 
published  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Oray,  we  fiud  almost  a  complete 
representation  of  this  family.  Th^  an  as  fidlowa  ^ 

The  Chimpansee  {TngMyiet  nigtr,  Geoff. ;  Somo  2Vt^ 
linn.).   West  Africa.  [CHiifPAHZES.] 

Tho  Onng-Outan,  or  Pongo  (Smia  Satjrna,  L!nn. ;  S, 
Wwmbii,  Knhl;  S.  Aariat,  Sehreb.).  Borneo.  [Oramo- 
Utan.] 

The  Siamang  (Siamanga  SlyndaetjfUt ;  Simia  /^mdaetyla. 
Raffles.  Horsf.).  Java. 

The  Hoolock  {Hylobatea  Hooicch,  MarUn ;  Simia  Hwihek, 
Harlan).  [Hylobatbs.] 

The  Oui^  {H.  agiUs,  F.  Cuv. ;  Simia  Lar.,  Visors  and 
Homfield;  PUAeau  agilia,  D&tm.).   Himalaya  and  Malacca. 

The  Oibbon  {H.  Imt.  ;  Hmo  Lar,  Linn. ;  S.  longimana, 
Schreb.).  Malacca. 

The  Silvery  O.bbon,  or  Won- Won  (M.  leueitoit,  Kobl; 
Simia  leueitea,  Schreb.).  Malacca. 

Tbe  Kalaaie  (PruijhM  mbiatnda).  Borneo. 

The  Simpal  (P.  meUUepkois  Simia  mdal»pko»,  Raffles). 
Snmatm. 

The  Tianao  {P.  Jlavimana  ;  Shnnopithteia  /semomw, 
I.  Geoff.)-  Sumatra. 

The  Rufuoi  Presbytis  (P,  noMit,  Gray ;  &miupitMseut 
mda/cpkoi,  Deem.).  Himalaya. 

The  Lniang  {P.  I^kuM).  Java. 

TheChingkan  (P.crufofa;  iSimitiefiftetajRafles).  Java 
and  Sumatra. 

The  Dunky  Prenbytis  [P.  oUcura),  Singapore. 

The  Negro  Piesbyiis  (P.  maitra;  Sima  maura,  SchreVV- 
China. 
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Tlw Hooded  Vxmby^iP.JMi;  Simla  JoMi^TiaeiM), 
India,  Mxdru. 

The  HooDuman  (P.  a^bu).   BomlHy  and  Kepaol. 

The  Nestor  (P.  eejphdk^lterms  CereopitJuciu  cqMUejilenu, 
Zimm.).  Cfviw. 

FbiinuDt'i  'CokbiiB  {Colohu  PaMMftfi^  Wateifa.).  Fer- 
nando Po. 

The  Red  and  Black  Colobu  (C.  n^M^pw,  Ogilby,  Martin). 
Feniasdo  Po. 

Temniinek'8  Cololmt  (C  TmmiiidtH,  Dem.).  Wert 
Afiiea,  Gambia. 

The  Black  Colobus  {C.  Sataruu,  Wateth.).   Fernando  Po. 

The  King  Monkey  {C.  pofyeomoB,  Geoff. ;  Simia  po^rcomot, 
Sebreb.).  Teraando  Po. 

The  Ooeieta  iO. gwrtMa,  Roppell).  Abyninia. 

The  Vrrvet  (fiert^iUuau  fjtgtt^fiknut  ¥.  Cav.).  Cape 
Good  Hope. 

The  Orivet,  or  Tota  (C.  engythUhia ;  StPtia  eMj^ithia, 


Herm.)._  AbvBsinia. 

iiiUuix 
West  Africa. 


The  Caliithrix  ((7.  sabaaa.  EtxI.;  Sirnkt  Kthcea,  Linn.). 


The  Talapoin  {C.  Talapoin,  End. ;  Smia  Talapoin, 
Sehreb.).   West  Africa. 

The  Mona  (C.  mono,  End. ;  Sitaia  tnona,  Schreb.).  West 
Africa,  Guinea. 

Bamett'a  Mona  (C.  AmMMu,  Gray).   Fernando  Pa 

The  Red-Eared  Monkey  {C.  arjfMrotU,  Waterh.).  Fer- 
nando Po. 

The  Hochenr  [C.  metikuu.  End. ;  ^mia  ntlECitafu^  lAxf 
uras).   Fernando  Po. 

The  Diana  {C.  Dianoy  End.';  Simia  IHantty  Lion.).  Weit 
Africa. 

Hie  Bearded  Monkey  (C.  Pogtmitu,  Bennett).  Fei^ 
nando  Po. 

The  Patai  (C.  ruber,  KahL;  Simia  rubra,  Gmel.).  Africa, 


The  White-Collared  Mangabey  (Oerooeebua  ooUarii;  CeroO' 
pttheetu  .^Ihiopt,  Kuhl.}.  Africa. 

The  White-Crowned  Uangabey  {C.  .Mhiop* ;  Simia 
^^hiopt.  Linn.).  Africa. 

The  Sooty  Mangahey  {C.fvliginoiu»,OwM.i  Cereopithc- 
CIM  fuliginoiug,  Kuhl.).  Africa. 

The  Zati,  or  Capped  Macaqae  {Macaeut  radiatui,  Deem.). 
India. 

The  Manga,  or  Bonnet-Macaqne  (M.  Stnieut,  Desm.; 
fittfua  Siniea,  Linn.).  India. 

The  fimh  (if.  iwmeitnMW,  Deantj  Simia  fumatrinoi 
lAuTima*).  Samaiia. 

The  Macaque  (J/.  qftumolguM,  Dean. ;  iSifmM  ^nomiolgoa, 
IdDD.).   lodia,  Snmatn. 

llie  Rhesus  (if.  Bkemu,  Dein.;  Simia  Rlumuy  Aadeb.). 
Indt^,  Bengal. 

1  he  Oinopv  (if.  Oinopt).  N(>paal. 

The  Brilliant  Macaque  {M.  Speciotiu,  T.  Guv.).  Japan. 

The  Magot  {M.  Inuiu,  F.  Cuv. ;  Simia  lauiu,  S.  mdqarit, 
and  S  Bylvanua,  Lion.).  Gibialtar  Rock,  Stora,  North 
Africa. 

The  Black  Macaque  {M,  niger,  Bennett;  CyrtoeepKahta 
ntoer,  I>e8m.).  Philippines. 

The  Wanderoo  veter ;  Simia  SHemu,  and  8.  Veter, 
linniens).   Ceyion,  China,  India. 

The  Gelada  (<7e&<&>  ^Ho^M^^ti).  Abvasinia. 

The  Tart^rin  (^now^iAd/iif  Bamairyat,  lAtr.}  <8iimMi 
Samadrgat,  Linn.).  Abyssinia. 

The  Chacma  (C.  portsxrius,  Deem. ;  Simia  ponaria, 
Bortd).  South  Africa. 

The  Baboon  (C.  babouin,  Desm. ;  Simia  cvnocephaliu, 
Fischer).  WestAfnca. 

The  Papton  (C.  SphxTix,  Latr. ;  Simia  SphinXj  Linn.). 

The  Mandrill  (Papio  Maimon,  Latr.  j  Simia Maiman^tail 
S.Mormoji,  Lion.).  Afnca. 
The  DriU  {P.  leuc<^aa).  Africa. 

ClBIOA 

The  Chameck  {AuUi  Ckameok;  Simia  Chamek,  Hnmb.)* 
Gniana. 

Ti.e  Black  Spider  Monkey  {A.  aler,  F,  Gov.).  Brauls. 
The  Coaiia  {A.  Panitcut,  Geotf. ;  Simia  Panitau.  Uan.). 
Brazils.  ' 

The  Marimonda  {A.  BebOtvtht  Geoff.).  Brazila. 
The  Chnva  {A,  margituOtu,  KahL).  Bnuili. 


The  Five-Fingered  MiiOd  {Braehjftdm  mrr^iriis.ru 

araehnoidat  Hamb.).   Tropical  America 

The  Bhick-Foreheaded  Hiiiki  (A  frmktt^y  Tnpj 
America. 

The  Miriki  (A  hypoxanUim).   Tronicsl  AMicL 
The  CaiArro,  or  Negro  Mauqr  (ugefAru^niet 

Geoff.).  Bramli. 

Tbe  Araguto,  w  Bnwn  HOTder(JVjiiMlH  itrmii^  fixn 

Brarils. 

The  Golden  Howler  (if.  ^niVit^iu,  KaU. ;  5w  .'n 
adut,  Linn.).  Royal  Mcmkey,  Pena.  {iinai,  k 
Brarilfl. 

The  Caraya,  or  Black  Howler  (if.  Cbnwa; 
Horah.).  i^nsila. 

The  Ooariha,  or  TcUow-Handed  Howler  (JT.  Ant. 
Simia  BedaAuL  Unn.).  AaaliL 

Tbe  Tnf'ed  Capoibu  (CScftw  ejm/er,  Geoff ).  Bs'i 

Tbe  Kaite,  ot  Homed  Capnchin  (C.  FattAit,  b 
BraxilB. 

The  Capuchin  (C.  Apdla,  ErxL ;  .Staita  Apdk  L 
BrazilR. 

The  Hierang,  or  Tellow-Chested  Capuchin  (Cxoa.- 
non).  BrszilB. 

The  Sai,  or  Weeper  (C.  Cetpuciniu,  EixL;  £iMu& 
cina.  Lino.).  Brazils. 

Tbe  Wuite-Headed  Sspajon  {C.  Aypolant,  C% 
America. 

The  Yellow Suiajon (ClmciZu, Spiz).  Bunk 
The  Oolden-Uanded  Sipajoa  (C  obyiDpe^  I  i-- 
BiuiU. 

The  Tee-Tee  (GaSUM* tdunuM,  KubL;  Smise^- 
liniueoi).  Biaals. 

The  Sahaam,  or  Masked  Tea-Tee  {0. penimaat,l. 
Brazils. 

The  Oiabassa,  or  White-Handed  Tnt-TeeiCMiUikJ*^ 
Brazils. 

The  CoUared  Tee-Tee  (C.  iorqvatUM,  Hofin.).  ^ 
Brazils. 

The  Coxio,  or  Bearded  Saki  (BrutAyurut  Satmi;  '> 

SaianoM,  Hoffm.).  Guiana. 

The  Yatke  (PtMtcta  trroroto,  Gray).  Bruk 
The  Black  Yarke  (/*.  ieueooephala,  Geoff.).  Bnsk 
The  Whiskered  Yarke  (P,  pogoniat^  Gny).  Bnnii 
The   DoomocoDli  {Nyetxpokeeu*  tmg^  ^ 

Brazils. 

The  Vitoe  (N./elimu,  Spis).  Brazils. 

The  Marmoset  iJaeeaiu  mugaria,  Ge.'ff.).  Boiili 

The  Ooick-Gnick,  or  Blaok-Eared  Marmoset  (/fse 

Am,  Geoff.).  Brazils. 

The  White-Eared  Mannoset (^.  ouriAu, Geof .}.  H' 
The  Tamarin  {J.Midag;  itimia  Midat,  Liim.).  ^ 
The  Black  Tamaiin  {J.  Tamarin;  Cebui  TaKan».i^ 

Brazils. 

The  White-Whiakered  Tamarin  (/.  hbiatut, 
Brazils. 

The  Marikina  (J.  Rosalia  ;  Simia  Bomdia,  Lidb.}.  i*^ 
The  Pinehe  {/.  <Bdiptu,Daaa.;  Simia  (fi^L^ 
Brazils. 

Tlie  following  forms  of  Simiada  and  CeUda  wot  af^ 
in  the  liardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Begeni^  ^> 
between  the  yea»  1817  and  1852 

Simiadte. 

Simia  Satgnu,  Bifiobatea  Beoloot,  Smnopitiiciii  6^ 
Cercopitheau  nietitam^  C,  peUtmiMa,  C  mdmo^f- 
eephvs,  C.  albopilarit,  C.  Qmpbdlti,  C.  Pkia,  '''' 
C.  Pygergthrtu,  C,  Sabmu,  C.  cynonnu,  a  edit:-'- 
C.  Taiaponi,  C.  niaer,  Cercocebui  /viigiuomt.  C. 
Macaau  tinieut,  M.piUatui,  M.  tyuomdgv,  M.  p?;'" 
if.  nemaatrinut,  It.  Siietuu,  M.  niger,  /«w»  ^Jf 
Ogwctj^udM*  Mamadrvoi,  C.  Sphinx,  C&tM 
carimtf  V*  2nicmNl«iif,  &.  Mermamm 

Cebida. 

Atdet  CHumeky  A. patUMctu,  A.  aUr,  A.  Belltif^^y^ 

lirachvurut  OuaJtari;  SainUri  teinrau;  CaSitin'i^ 
ha;  ffgctipithacmtrinrgatua;  CdtM  apdia.  C*^' 
C.eim/er,  C  santhoitemvm^CAgpolMm;  «^  . 
ektu.  H  aurita,  B.  pmiviU^  E  {Mt^} 
(Midaa)  rufimanwt,  U.  {Bide^  Tamarin, 
SlNAPULINK.  rCHKMiKTBv.^S.] 
SINNAMINfi.  ICaMumfn^.si  i 
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SIPHONOSTOMES.  pSooTouiL  CiiTm-AOum.] 
SIPUNIULUIDEA, murder  of  Ecbmodertusiont  Ani- 
:>al8,  embracing  the  famitiee  SifUMHtidm,  Priaputida,  aud 
''AaUusemada.  TtiU  order  is  Uiuii  defined :  The  cutaneooi 
□vel»pe  is  coriaceoiu,  and  free  frum  calcareotu  corpatic.ei ; 
be'e  is  do  culcareoiu  ring  about  the  owopbagus ;  the  body  is 
yliiidrical ;  the  digeiittve  canal  aittitlly  uymmetrical, 

1.  The  Sti-itncutida  (Syphon-Wonii»)  bare  a  retractile 
roboscis,  at  the  bue  of  which  ii  placed  the  vent,  and  round 
tie  extrt- mity  of  which  there  is  a  circle  of  tentacles.  Thii 
imily  •mbiaoea  the  geoeia  ^thic,  SiftmaUm,mi  Pka»»- 
Moma. 

Syrinx  fBobidieb)  has  a  ^lindrical  pnhoaeii  ihortavthan 
he  body,  haring  a  circle  of  short-fingitred  tentacles  around 
IS  tip.  In  his  '  Hi^tOI70f  British  Siar-Fishes,'  Foibesrefeni 
hree  British  species  <»  dSwtmcnAif  of  other  aathois  to  this 
eons — S.  nudiu,  S.p«^iiuMU,  and  8.  Hartai. 

Sipimaihu  (LinnmiB}  has  a  oylindrical  prubosds  ahout  as 
ang  as  the  body,  and  a  circle  of  simple  liuear  tentacles 
ronnd  its  tip.  The  following  are  British  species  of  this 
enus  :—S.  Btmharthu,  S.  JmntUmi,  S.  taeeatuM,  S.  tmui- 
inetwi,  S.  Forbuiit  &  gnmuiotuM,  8.  ptmctatutimut,  and 
i.  PaOam. 

S.  The  Priapulidm  (Tailed-Wonas)  han  aretnctile  pro- 
MMciH  with  no  tentsclBB,  and  tha  vent  at  ik»  end  of  a  iong 
hread-like  tatL 

Pria/Mhu  (Lunaiek)  bat  the  bodj  irancaUd  behind^  and 
he  tail  maeh  wanehed  and  [minted. 

The  ouly  British  species  is  P.  eaudatui,  which  is  only 
mrely  tskea. 

3.  The  ThaUutmadm  (^oon-Wonns)  have  a  body  <ml 
)r  oblong,  a  (proboscis  with  a  Img  fleshy  appendage ;  vott  at 

jHrnt^nor  extremity,  tentacles  none. 

Thatauma  (Cuvier)  has  a  cylindrical  body  rounded  and 
smooth  behind  ;  the  proboscis  retractile,  short,  fomisbed  at 
ane  side  with  a  long  neshy  farrowed  simple  sheath,  which  is 
not  retractile.   T.  Neptuni  is  a  British  species. 

£ckiunu  (Cnvier^  has  a  cylindrical  body,  set  at  its  hinder 
txtremity  with  circles  of  bcniy  poiuU,  and  a  proboscis  as  in 
TAalaitema.  [EoHimmaiuTa ;  TbauMUia.]  ^.a^ww 
s  a  Bntiiih  ^cies. 

iManual  iff  NtiHtral  SUlotys  Ooaw,  MmimZaoUgin 
TorVs,  Briiuk  SUtr-Fi^M.) 

SISMONDINE.  [M»aastoot,iS'.l.] 

SISTOVA,  a  town  in  BalKaiia,  is  situated  on  a  height 
bove  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Danube,  37  miles  above  Rust- 
cbuk,  and  25  miles  bi-low  NikopiJi,  and  has  about  Sl,(X)0 
nhabitaots.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  inclosed 
■y  a  dry  ditehwid  palisade.  The  booses  are  low  and  ill- 
oilt.  The  mosques,  of  which  there  are  eight,  are  the  only 
luildings  worth  notice.  Sist^va  is  a  place  of  considerablv 
oranteice,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  Bulgarians  as  their 
iropt-r  capital.  In  ordinaiy  times  it  has  a  good  tmde  in 
orD,  hides,  leather,  foreign  maunEoctares,  and  eoluniat  pto- 
loce.  Thp  1'urka  and  Austxiana  conelnded  a  peace  at 
tistnva  in  1791. 

SlSkMBHlUM.  [Iridaors.] 

SIVATHEUIUH  (friim  &iva»  an  Indian  deity),a  genus  of 
nttnct  anil!  als  bdooging  to  the  family  of  Mlephamiidm. 
The  remAins  ftf  species  of  this  remaAsblie  genus  wen»  found 
)y  Dr.  Falconer  and  Cotouel  Cautley  in  the  valley  of  Mack- 
inda,  in  he  Sfwalik  Hills  of  the  Himalaya. 

Two  Hpecies  of  this  genv^  S.  gigatUmm  and  8,  Perimmte, 
save  been  described.  A  cranium,  lower  jaw  and  teath,  and 
>ooes  of  tr>e  extremities  «f  S.  gipatHrwn  are  now  in  ibe 
BritiRh  Museum.  I'he  skull  of  this  animal  is  nearly  as  long 
18  thht  of  the  Elephant,  the  neck  was  shorter  and  strongtir 
han  in  the  Qiraffe.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  skall  is 
p-eatly  developed,  and  formfd  of  cellular  cavities,  as  in  the 
i^lrpbaoi.  *'  The  hce  ie  short,  and  the  nasiil  bones  are 
emarkable  for  the  mannn-  in  which  they  are  prolonged  into 
.  pointed  arch  above  the  exieinainoktrils,  indicating  a  track, 
r  proboscis.  The  very  ioclinfd  dir>cUon  of  tiie  fnmt  of  the 
ace  in  n-lMtion  to  the  t<  iturating  surfare  of  the  tueth,  imparts 
physio(;n<iniy  altogether  peculiar.  Two  horns  aiisa  tram 
be  brow  betweeu  the  orbits,  and  diveige  from  each  other, 
nd  it  is  probable  Uist  the  posterior  proiubeiances  of  the 
oteh»ad  also  suppurted  a  pair  of  short  massive  horn«." 
Maiit«ll.) 

\N  hen  iiving,  the  Sivatherinm  must  have  resembled  an 
nniunpe  Onii,  or  Anliflo^.  M-ith  a  short  thick  ht^ad  sur- 
lo  utrd  With  two  pairs  of  horus.  I'be  front  pa  r  of  the*>e 
.orna  wm«  Hnsil,  whilst  tboM  bsbiwl  wei-»  probably  pal- 


mated.  The  eyes  were  small,  and  it  had  a  nasal  proboscis, 
an  organ  unknown  amongst  the  Rtmxnantia. 

(Maatell,  PetrifactwM  and  their  TeaeMtig»i  Jmtnultf 
th«  Atiatic  Society. 

SKATES.   [lUiiDX,  &  S ;  Ssatb.] 

SKKNEA,  a  genus  of  Oasteropodous  MoUtuca,  named 
after  Dr.  Skene.  Tha  shell  is  very  small,  flat,  and  vnih  few 
whorla.  It  is  deeply  nmbilicated ;  the  month  is  entire, 
ciicular,  not  quite  connected  with  the  body  whorl ;  operculum 
rather  spiiaL  The  animal  is  nearly  like  that  of  Bistoa,  and 
has  large  eyes.  The  species  are  few,  and  are  fonnd  genualiy 
on  the  roots  of  Corallina  (ffieinaUa. 

SKIBBEREEN,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  sent  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ilan, 
in  fir  34'  N.  lat.,  9*  16'  W.  lung.,  distant  by  road  58  miles 
S.W.  from  Cork,  and  SIO  mil«s  from  Dublin.  The 
popalation  in  18S1  was  3806.  Skibbereen  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  28  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  116,024 
acres,  and  a  popnlation  is  1961  of  38,069.  The  town  con- 
tains a  iiarish  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  two  National  schooU,  a  court-house, 
market-house,  dispensary,  bridewell,  and  Union  workhouse, 
in  the  town  are  flour-mills  and  a  brewenr.  Qaarter  and 
petty  sessions  ar«  held.  There  are  six  yearly  fairs,  at  which 
luKe  QuaatitiM  of  yams  and  coarse  linens  an  lold. 

SKULLCAP.   [SoonLLaaia,  &  1.} 

SLATE.  Dramu^  daU  is  a  finer  and  notaoompaet 
variety  Uian  the  common  slate,  of  blniab  and  pnrplisb  shadai 
of  colour.  The  best  slates  come  from  Spun,  Italy,  and 
France.  A  good  Quality  is  Quarried  in  Maine  and  VermonL 
United  States. 

NowmUu,  Mome*Slate,  or  WTiel-ShM,  is  a  fine  grained 
slate,  containing  oonsiderable  quarti,  though  the  grains  «f 
this  mineral  are  not  perceptible.  It  oeears  of  light  and  dark 
shades  of  colour,  and  compact  texture. 

ArgitHu  is  a  general  term  given  to  argillaceoos  or  clay- 
slate  rocks.  Many  shales  or  aigillites  crumble  easily,  and 
are  unfit  for  any  purpose  in  the  aiti^  except  to  fiunish  a 
clayey  soil. 

Alvm  Shale  is  any  slaty  rock  which  contains  decomposing 
OTrites,  and  thua  will  afford  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina  on 
ludviatien. 

■fiifMsuMNW  iSUrff  is  a  dark  eoloorad  daty  rock  CMitaiiung 
some  bitnmen,  and  giving  off  a  bituminous  odour. 

Pltmiagiium  Sd^  is  a  ela^  slate  containing  |dumbago 
or  graphite,  and  leaving  tnues  like  black  lead. 

The  Pipettome  of  the  North  Amencan  Indians  was  in  part 
a  red  clsystooe  or  compacted  clay  from  the  Coteau  de 
Prairies.  It  haa  been  named  CatUuite.  A  similu-  material, 
now  accumulating,  occurs  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
at  Nepigon  Bay.  Another  variety  of  pipestone  is  a  dark 
grayivb  compact  argillite ;  it  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 
noiib-west  coa-t  of  America.  (Dana.) 

SLEEMAN,  SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY,  K.C.B.,  the  son 
of  Philip  Sleeman,  Em).,  was  bom  at  Stratton,  Cornwall,  in 
1788.  In  1608,  he  became  a  cadet  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's smriee  at  Bengal.  He  served  in  the  Nepaulese  war 
of  181S  with  distinction ;  and  at  its  conclusion  beioK  laid  up 
vMth  an  SllutM  which  disqualified  him  for  active  employment, 
be  spent  fifteen  months  at  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
during  which  time  he  made  hiaiself  nuwter  of  the  bistoiy 
and  language  of  the  natives,  and  prepared  himself  for  a 
career  of  lutdre  usefolnees.  In  1816  he  commended  him- 
self to  Lord  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings),  tlien 
Oovemor-Oeneral  of  India,  by  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
the  clums  arising  out  of  the  war  in  N«paul,  and  in  1820 
was  appointed  xgent  in  the  Saugur  and  Nerbudda  districts. 
Here  he  tmploycd  his  energies  in  the  extinction  of  the 
atrocious  systems  of  Thuggee  and  Dacoity,  ou  which  he 
wrote  several  able  pamphleui ;  be  at  ihe  same  Ume  produced 
a  larger  work,  eiiUtli-d  '  Military  Diacipliue  in  our  Indian 
Amiy.'  In  184S  be  was  eommiasiimed  by  Loid  Ellen- 
borough  to  report  on  the  cmiditton  of  Bundeleond ;  and  in 
1849  he  waa  promoted  to  the  IUsid«ney  at  Lucknow,  by 
Lord  Dalbousie,  who  employed  him  iu  pnepufiog  for  the 
reduction  of  Oii<le  under  lintitih  laws.  As  a  proof  of  the 
necestiiiy  fur  adopting  ctrii<geot  measures,  it  ahoul-l  be  men- 
tioned that  whilt)  reHident  at  Lucknow,  he  intercepted  a 
letter  rent  from  l)ie  tlirg  of  Peisia  to  the  Kim;  of  Oudr,  in 
which  the  fomierhpoWe  hoptlnlly  of  a  Persian  iovaMooa' 
India,  and  promised  iu  th  t  event  l<t  securr  to  hiiii  b  •  tbi<c^ 
on  uuuditiuu  of  betraying  the  f-  ugli>n  intw  baaJi^y 
ako  wrote  a  *  Treatise  ou  PJilieal  Ecummy,'  andja* ii***^ 
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•nd  AmlfiaM'id  the  Pecalur  Doctrinei  of  ths  Syitam 
Political  Economy  foaoded  by  Ricardo.*  Hii  most  ])optilar 
vorin,  however,  are  his  '  Diaiy  in  Oude '  (1858),  and  hii 
*  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Officer  *  (1843),  a 
work  which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  anthorities 
to  be  the  best  adapted  of  all  existing  treatises  on  British 
India,  to  give  an  Englishman  a  faithful  pictnre  of  the  aotnal 
state  of  uie  religions,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the 
natives  of  that  conntrr.  «He  lived  to  see  his  messares  with 
regard  to  Onde  carried  into  effect  by  his  sncoessor,  Hir  James 
Oatram,  and  to  bear  of  the  proclamation  of  Lord  DaUunudSf 
annoancing  the  actual  annexation  of  that  rich  and  important 
district.  His  health  gave  way  towards  tha  close  m  1806, 
and  ha  died  at  sea  on  hit  ratnm  to  England,  f  ebraaiy  10^ 
18S6,  a  few  dan  aft«r  having  bean  oreoliBd  a  Kn^t  Com- 
mander of  til*  Mth,  at  the  ^pedal  rcqnest  of  Lord  Dalhonnt, 
to  mark  his  distingtuslwd  aervioea  in  th«  oanw  of  nligjan 
and  homanity  by  the  suppression  of  Thuggee. 

SLOUOU.  [BuoKiaenAMBHiu.] 

SMELT.  [SALHOHinji.} 

SUILACIN.   rCH»i]STT,.9. 1.] 

SMITH,  JAMES,  the  great  propagator  of  the  system  of 
deep  ploughing  and  thorongh  draining,  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
on  the  3rd  of  Janoaiy  1789.  His  father  had  been  in  bnstneBs 
at  Olaagow,  in  which  he  acquired  some  pro[>erty,  but  died 
when  his  son  was  only  two  months  old,  leaving  him  in  the 
eharge  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
of  Carston  in  Stirling.  A^r  her  husbaud's  death  Mrs.  Smith 
reiidad  with  her  brother,  who  waa  tho  manager  of  an  at- 
tensiva  cotton  nannfaotny  at  Daanstou,  a  bw  miles  from 
Stirling.  James  Smith  reeeired  his  early  education  at  home, 
•oApleting  it  at  tba  Usivm-sity  of  Ghuifow.  On  leaving 
the  nnivenitT  ha  ratttmed  to  his  uncle,  who  had  by  this  time 
removed  to  tne  Catrine  Works  in  Ayrshire,  where,  in  order 
to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade,  he  worked 
through  the  various  grades,  labouring  with  persevering  in- 
dustry for  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  such  good  effect  that  at 
eigbtaen  he  was  enimsted  with  the  entire  msnsgement  of  tbe 
works  at  Deanitton,  into  which  be  snbseauently  introdnead 
many  improvements  for  promoting  the  health  of  the  labooren 
that  were  noticed  with  approvid  by  Mr.  Ghadwick  in  his 
'  Report  on  tbe  Sanitary  Cundition  of  the  L^Mrariag  Popnla* 
tion  of  Great  Britain,'  published  in  1841. 

But  Mr.  Smith's  attention  had  been  mi\y  ^fOk  to  agri- 
ouliursl  proocsaoe,  and  his  intimata  aegnuntanoe  with 
mannraetuiing  machincny  ms  mad«  availaola  in  gratifying 
his  predilection.  Tbe  Dalkath  f  armen*  Glab  having  onred 
n  priM  of  5001.  for  a  reaping-nuuihine,  Mr.  Smidi  prodoced 
aw,  which,  though  it  was  not  sncouifbl  in  obtainugthe 
|niie,  was  so  ingenions  that  he  was  anconn^ed  to  prepare 
another  in  1813.  For  this,  though  anaccident  preventedhis 
gaining  the  priie,  he  received  presents  from  several  Scottish 
agricnltural  societies,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  had  the  management  of  his 
uncle's  farm,  and  msny  of  his  experiments  were  eminently 
successful  ]  but  he  could  not  obtun  his  uncle's  consent  to 
carry  ont  a  full  development  of  his  theories.  In  1823  how- 
ever he  became  possessed  of  the  farm  of  Deaoston,  about 
SOO  acres  of  extronely  poor  land,  having  a  soil  not  averaging 
more  than  four  inebea  in  depth,  ftmned  uiiefly  of  the  debris  of 
the  old  red  sandstone^  with  a  sabsoil  partly  of  sau^  day  and 
partly  of  a  compact  sdl  with  stones,  and  the  vraele  interw 
spenied  with  boulder  stones,  producing  little  bnt  rushes  in 
the  watery  hollows  and  broom  on  the  dryer  portions.  The 
whole  of  this  he  intersected  with  drains,  laid  at  distances  of 
SI  feet  and  at  a  depth  of  30  inches,  Tiiis,  and  a  subsoil 
plough  to  stir  the  ground  deepihr  without  bringing  the  subsoil 
to  tbe  surface,  produced  an  effect  on-  the  crops  that  proved 
the  soundness  of  his  theory.  In  1631  he  published  a 
pamplilet  on  '  Thorough  Draining  and  Deep  Ploughing,' 
which  excited  immediate  attention  among  his  more  immediaU 
neighbours,  but  it  was  several  years  imon  its  merits  were 
generally  acknowledged  and  the  practice  it  recommended  was 
adopted. 

lu  1846  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  a  eonunisura  to 
inquire  into  the  health  and  isnilary  condition  ol  onr  mann- 
fiicturioff  towns.  One  of  bis  rscomaiendatioaa  waa  the 
removal  of  tbe  sewage  fur  ayricultural  pnrpoies :  there  are 
many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  effecting  this,  and  Mr. 
Sniiib  gave  much  attention  to  plans  for  overcominjf  tht-m, 
prujiouuding  ^-everat  m-ans  of  singular  n)ecl>auical  ingenuity 
conibined  with  idmpl  city.  Alter  ci>nsid< ra'-le  oppoi>iU'iU  an 
act  of  pailiameut  waa  passed  *Ptlti'Pg  nnnuupaliUsi  to 


adopt  his  schema  when  cueumtandte  aiitflM  iL  Ii 
also  anggesled  several  valuable  impRmiHati  to  11m  Afft 
cnltuFsTSociety  of  Ireland,  of  whia  ha  vsi  n  wtmi 
member,  as  he  was  also  of  Uie  01a4gewFUlos^u«lSsari 
to  whose  *  Transacticns  *  he  waa  an  oerssiimJ  isd  nh^ 
contnbutor.  In  political  econetny  Mr.  Smith  wu  %  bUit 
of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  course  eppeaed  to  pr«(scuaa,kvii^ 
that  free  competition  vru  tin  great  spar  to  inpnnor. 
After  a  life  of  almost  incessant  activity,  ht  died  oo  lie 
of  June  16A0,  somewhat  suddenly,  having  rstirfdtoMi 
the  9th  apparently  suffsring  nothing  bat  sa  actsAas 
feebleness,  and  bein;  fonnd  dead  in  the  noniog. 

SMITH,  JAMES  and  HORACE,  van  the  hh  if 
Smith,  of  London,  an  emineoi  le^  praetitioDsi  wd  &  k j 
to  the  Ordttanee.  James  Smith  waa  born  F«k  10,  Yui.i 
London,  where  also  Horace  Smith  was  bom  in  1760.  Jai 
Sniith,  after  reoeiving  a  good  edncalion  inlhesdiwlil:> 
Rev.  Mr.  Burford,  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  wts  Bittd*lbb 
lather,  and  in  due  iime  was  taken  into  iMnMnhif  y 
eventually  auccaeded  his  fiithar  in  tba  bowM  adita 
appointment  of  Solicitor  to  the  Otdaanee.  Boibi  aa: 
became  by  proleeaion  a  stockbroker. 

The  first  lirerary  productions  of  the  two  brodetn 
gn^nitons  ooutributions  to  '  The  Pic-Nie,*  a  pniodiolcr-. 
by  Colonel Greville, in  1803.  'TbePic-Ntc*ws*iMaB« 
in  '  The  Cabinet,*  which  mainttined  a  stm||glio{  lukK 
till  July,  1603,  when  it  was  di^CMttinued.  WheutU'Lais 
Review  *  was  started  by  Cumberland,  the  drsau<iit,N  i 
prinoipla  of  each  writer  afSaing  hia  nane  to  lua  tniai 
Jimes  Smith  wrote  one  of  the  articles,  but  tbe  *Loaiai» 
view  *  waa  nnproAtBUe.  ud  wm  soob  dieeooilDsed.  in 
and  Horace  Knitb  #rote  aeveral  of  the  pivfM^  (a  it^ 
edition  of  '  BttU's  British  Theatre,'  which  wm  j;^ 
about  this  time  under  the  sanction  of  CnmbeiLud^  a? 
They  were  also  contributors  from  18U7  to  1610  u  « 
'  Monthly  Mirror,*  in  «hich  periodical  origiDsH; 
tbe  poet)cal  imitations  eotiU«i  *  Horses  in  Lo&doa,' 
were  subsequently  published  in  a  atnall  voUma  Bk 
Smith  wrote  several  of  these  parediaa,  but  the  la^w 
was  wriuen  by  James  Smith. 

The  celebrity,  however,  which  the  two  hratb«n 
aroee  chitfly  from  (be 'Rejected  Addressee,' a imollKi::' 
which  was  published  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Vnij^ 
Theatre,  in  October  1818.  Tbt  committee  of  wtupt- 
had  issued  an  advertisement  rsqnesUng  that  sddM^* 
of  which  sheoldbe  spoken  on  ue  first  ni^t,iH^tei£ 
in  fay  way  of  competition.  As  all  the  addresM  nk  : 
aaoept  one,  were  to  be  rt-jected,  Mr.  Ward,  lecTitiiT 
tbeaUe,  casually  started  the  idea  of  publubing  ■  «»' 
supposed  'Rejeoted  Addreesea.*  This  was  jnst  ai  m 
before  the  opening  of  the  theatre.  The  broihtn  m 
adopted  the  anggeelion,  and  having  immadiatelj  itttliil*fc 
authors  eaoh  should  imitate,  Horace  left  London  ea  ■  n*;:^ 
Cheltenham,  and  James  remuned  at  bou».  Honet  hm 
executed  his  portion  of  the  task  retnraed  to  Loadm*** 
days  before  tbe  opening  of  the  theatre.  Each  than  nhw^ 
his  prodnctioDS  to  the  other  i  a  few  verbal  altrtstwDi*"' 
made,  a  few  lines  were  added,  and  the  little  bookmiB^ 
diately  printed  aod  published.  It  was  reoaivcd  bjr  tkt  pt» 
with  enihnsiaatic  delight.  As  the  '  Rejeoted  AddniM  ^ 
haamoDa  imitatieaa  mostly  of  authors  well  koonj^* 
tbe  work  is  atill  in  areulabon,  it  is  ihaps  wonh  nsi* 
nenUon  that  the  iniutiona  of  Woidsworth  (*  Bsb|'i 
CobbrU  C  Hampshire  Farmer'a  Address*),  SoBthtj  io 
Rebuilding '),  Coleridge  ('  Playhouse  Musing*'),  ud  &><■ 
(*  The  Theatre '),  are  by  Jamea  Smith,  as  well  ai  tit  mT 
styled  '  Dmry  Lans  Hustings,'  the  '  Tbeatrie«l  AIvo  1^' 
(an  imitation  of  the  edifor  of  the  '  Moining  ?•>■>  ')>  ' 
traveaties  '  Mscbeth,*  *  George  Bamwell,*aud'TlieSiriD(^ 
The  net  of  the  imitations  are  by  Huraes  Smith.  Tlw 
right,  which  was  originally  offered  to  Mr.  Msnsj  fv  > 
waspnrobMedbyhimin  lfilB,aft«  the  siUaastk  «lu« 
for  131/. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  amusing  trifles  ''""/'v 
Smith  contributed  to  the  periodical  Uuratais  of  wd^J 
waa  a  giatuitooa  contributor  to  the  earlier  ssriH 
entertwuoenta  enUtied  '  At  Home,'  fa  which  u* 
Charks   Matiiewi    di>pUyad  Ua  cxtraordiiiu;  F<>^ 
of  bnmorons  imitation.   Subeequcntiy,  fcr  '^^^ 
Couflins,*  the  'Tripe  to  Fkris," Air-B^UooDiuf,  i^. 
*  Trip  to  America,*  he  receivd  from  Mr.  M»'h«»»*'!T:, 
1000/.   "  You  are  tbe  only  man  in  Loudon,"  wi^^ 
to  Janu  ^tfa, "  who  can  wxitoiriiat  1  wtaU/Hi' 
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The  tffothcn  wwe  both  admired  tut  fbalr  eonremticmal 
Mnrent.  JsmeiBmitheepeeUllybadelatseeiTdeofaequaiDt- 
ince,  and  went  mach  into  aoeietj.  Thoagfa  he  wai  always  a 
nan  of  temperate  habtts,  ha  became  in  middle  life  inbject  to 
ittacks  of  soot,  iriiicb  inereaaed  in  freqaeney  and  aeverity 
ill  he  gradaally  loat  th'e  ue  of  hla  limba,  and  eonld  only 
BOTe  himielf  the  aid  of  cmtehea.  He  died  in  London, 
>ecember  84, 1839.  In  eoriy  and  middle  life  he  was  diatm- 
luiahed  for  manljr  baasty  both  of  Igua  awi  fiua.  He  wia 
lever  married. 

Horace  SmlUi  eoBtribntoA  mmtimu  plaeei  of  poetry,  bilf 
layinl,  half  aentimental,  to  tba'New  Monthly  Magailiie,' 
rhite  it  was  ender  the  •diterabip  vi  Themaa  Cimpbell,  the 
Mt.  He  waa  also  the  antbor  of  aboat  twenty  noven,  of 
bont  three  volamea  eadi,  the  greater  put  of  which  aeem  to 
Ave  been  littleknown  except  to  the  lesnlarBOTel  reader*  of  the 
irealating  libraries.  *  Gaieties  and  uraTiUei/  poblished  in 
620,  waa  eae  of  the  earlieat  of  hii  noToli.  '  Love  and  Hes- 
leriim,*  lB4ff,  was'the  latest.  In  the  intenneiiiata  twenty 
ean  he  gave  to  the  pablie  '  Brambletye  House,'  *  Tor  Hill/ 
Renbra  Apeley ' '  Zillab,' '  New  Fotent,' '  Walter  Colyton/ 
Jane  Lomax/  '  The  Honeyed  Han,*  'Adam  ^wn,*  'Artlinr 
krnndel/  and  etheia.  Horace  Bmith  died  Joly  IS,  1849,  at 
[^anbridge  Welli.  Ht  mi  k  widowv,  and  left  two 
langbten. 

<  Jfeaiecrf,  ZeMn,  md  Oamk  JAfsoeUofite  A>  Prm  mi 
Vent-hf  the  kte  Jamei  Bnuih,  Ea^.,  one  of  the  aathora  of 
he  '  K^eetcd  Addressee*  edited  by  hia  brother,  Horaoe 
Imith,  Iteq.,  2  Tola.,  er.  6to,  1840. ) 

8HITH,  JOHN  PYE,  b.D„  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most 
•nraed  miniaters  and  theological  taton  of  the  Independent 
T  Congrpgationaltat  denomination,  was  bom  at  Bneffield, 
Aay  2fi,  1774.  In  his  early  years  he  was  emi>l<7ed  in  the 
ihop  of  hia  father,  who  carried  on  a  respectable  MoknelUng 
istahliabment  in  Sheffield  •,  but  ^ways  a  diligent  student, 
ind  becoming  strongly  impressed  with  religioas  feelings,  he 
became  deairoas  of  engaglDg  in  the  Christian  ministry.  He 
locoidingly  left  boainesa,  and  in  hia  twenty-second  year 
intered  the  lodependeat  Academy  at  RoUierham,  Here  he 
levoted  himself  cealonaly  to  the  stodiss  of  the  place,  and 
nch  waa  the  diaraeter  he  attained  fat  abili^  aod  learning 
hat,  on  a  vacaoey  taking  place  in  Homeston  Theologiod 
Academy,  Mr.  Smith  waa  dioaui  In  1800  to  oeeit|qr  the  post 
if  claavical  tator  in  that  seminuy.  At  Hometton  he  sabse- 
loentl^  fonned  a  church,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  and 
irbich  inerea-'«d  so  largely  in  numbers  as  to  reqnire  a  separate 
sbapel.  In  1807  he  reeeiTcd  the  diploma  of  D-.D.  from  Yale 
College,  Newharen,  Connecticst  In  1813  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
^ve  ap  the  sitoation  of  resident  classical  tator,  retuotng  at 
:be  request  of  the  directors  the  post  of  divinity  tntor.  In 
1836  he  roeeived  the  diploma  of  LL.D.  from  Mariscbal 
;^llege,  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Bmith  became  again  in  1843  the 
-eaident  tntor  at  Homerton,  which  otSoe  he  filled  till  the 
nenking  np  of  the  eslabliubment  in  1800,  when  New  College, 
St.  John's  Wood,  was  formed  from  the  junction  of  Homerton. 
Highbury,  and  Coirard  CoUeges.  Dr.  F|ya  Bhmth,  who  had 
beni  Cor  many  yeaia  aflictad  with  deanma,  then  retired 
rrom  active  doty,  and  his  fittands  and  admirert  testified  th^ 
regard  far  Ua  ehancter  by  raiting  a  sum  of  SOOO/.,  to  pro- 
vide an  annnity  for  him  while  he  Ured,  the  interest  to  be 
literwards  devoted  to  the  fonndatton  of  a  Smith  aeholarahip 
in  Kew  College.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  died  on  Pebmary  6, 1851, 
in  hia  sereoty-aeTeoth  year.  Dr.  I^e  Smith  was  hdd  in 
anumal  regard  by  all  who  knew  him,  aa  much  for  the  ain- 
^tar  simpueity,  leal,  and  benevolence  of  hia  character  as 
for  his  eaniestnesB  and  devotion  in  hisoffidal  dnUes,  and  hia 
extensive  erudition.   He  bad  been  twice  married. 

Dr.  Soiith  waa  a  man  of  ontiring  industry,  aa  well  aa  of 
very  onoaaal  acquirements.  He  published  nnmenms  works 
>n  theolt^  and  on  science  especially  the  seienoe  of  geol^, 
Ff  is  neat  work  iraa  *  Th«  Seriptnn  Teatimoay  to  Ue  Mt^ 
liah/  %  nA*^  1818  and  IMl*  The  nmarkaUe  range  of 
■eading  which  this  work  disdayed^  and  particniarly  ita  ami- 
iarity  with  reeeat  Oerman  tnol<^ical  literature,  tnen  a  tare 
ittainment  with  Bn^iA  divines,  and  especially  vrith  those 
if  the  Noneonfonnist  body,  attracted  great  attmtion  to  the 
vork,  and  thoo^  some  of  the  positioas  of  the  author  were 
■egarded  as  questionable  by  many  theologjans  who  agreed 
A  ith  him  in  hia  general  theological  views,  it  at  once  took  b 
ligh  place,  and  eventually  came  to  be  preify  generally 
vgarded  as  a  atandard  work  on  the  sabject  of  the  divinity  m 
^'hrist,  imd  as  perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  the  land 
m  the  orthodoK  side  of  Uw  question.   In  rabiequeiit  odi- 


tioni  the  work  was  In  parts  considerably  enlaiged,  and  in 
seme  respects  modified ;  and  in  ita  final  shape  it  may  be 
regarded  as  embodying  almost  the  whole  of  the  emditioo  on  ~ 
the  important  sabject  of  which  it  treats.  The  fourdi  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1647.  Among  bla  other  works,  several 
of  which  were  of  a  controversial  character,  may  be  enuma- 
rated — '  The  Adoration  of  oar  Lord  Jeans  Christ  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Idolatry,  a  Sermon,*  1811.  '  Four  Dis- 
oounsa  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
third  edition,  1827.  '  On  the  Penonalitv  and  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  l^pirit,  a  Sermon,*  1831.  *  The  Mosaic  aeconot  <^ 
the  Creation  and  the  Delage,  illustrated  by  the  Disroveries 
of  Modem  Science, '1837.  'On  the  Relation  between  Uu 
Hol^  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Oeological  Science,*  fourth 
edition,  1848.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  a  Fellow  of  the  ttoyal 
Society  and  of  the  Qeolo^ical  Socletjr,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  philanthropic  and  religioas  movementa  of 
the  day. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH,  founder  of  the  religious  body  com- 
monly known  aa  Momions,'  bat  called  by  their  fonnder  and 
by  tbenuelves  '  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Sainis.*  ' 

Whether  regarded  as  a  religious,  political,  social,  or  intel- 
Jootual  plwBomeiion,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mormoniam  is 
one  of  the  most  lemaricable  mtLvements  of  modem  times ; 
■ad  a  calm  aarvay  of  ita  origin  and  development,  mads  with 
a  view  to  arrivo  at  a  tnn  knowledte  of  the  fru:ts,  and,  aa 
far  aa  practicable,  a  clear  underetaooung  of  its  inner  spirit— 
to  comprehend,  that  is,  alike  Uw  system  and  ita  effects,  the 
eluuracter  of  ite  founden,  and  its  influence  on  its  disciples— 
could  not  but  be  serviceable  as  well  aa  interesting.  Such  a 
survey  we  cannot  of  coarse  attempt  here.  What  will  be 
attempted  in  the  present  article  will  be  lo  give  a  brief  notice 
of  the  founder  of  Mormonistn,  and  of  the  system  as  he  left 
it.  Ita  sabHoqaeot  developimnt  and  present  atate  wiU  bo 
noticed  under  Utah,  8.  2. 

Joseph  Smith  left  behind  him  an  autobiography ;  and  a 
strange  book  purporting  to  be  wrilteu  by  hia  mother  has 
been  published,  under  the  title  of  '  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  aod  his  Pn^eoitors  for  nuny 
Oenerationif  by  Ldc^  Bmitn*  Mother  of  the  Pio^eL'  Of 
these,  u  well  as  the  notices  of  him  by  his  adherouts  and 
opponents  who  profess  to  have  obtained  their  information 
respecting  him  at  first  hand,  we  have  made  nse^  but  we 
prefer  to  let  the  Prophet  in  a  measure  tell  his  own  stoiT  as 
we  find  it  in  a  short  sketch  of  himself  and  his  system,  which 
be  supplied  a  few  months  before  his  death  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Rapp  for  that  gentleman's  *  Original  History  of  the  ReIi{[ions 
Deuominationa  at  present  existing  in  the  United  States,' 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1844,  and  vrhich  may  coDsequenUy  be 
t^en  as  an  authentic  representation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of 
what  Smith  himself  wished  to  be  believed.   He  says :— ■ 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1B05.  When  ten  years 
old,  my  parents  removed  to  Palmyra,  New  York,  where  we 
resided  about  f oar  years,  and  from  thence  vre  removed  to  the 
town  (township)  of  Manchester,  a  diataace  of  liz  miles.  My 
father  waa  a  fiurmer,  and  taught  me  the  art  of  htubudry. 
When  about  fanrteen  yean  ol  age,  I  began  to  nflect  npon 
the  importance  of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state ;  and 
upon  inquiring  the  plan  of  salvation,  I  found  that  there  waa 

a  great  clash  m  religious  sentiment  Conaideriog 

that  all  could  not  be  right,  and  that  Gbd  coi^d  not  be  tiio 
antbor  of  so  much  eonfosion,  I  determined  to  inrestigate  the 

subject  more  fully  Believing  the  word  of  Ood,  I 

bad  confidence  m  the  declaration  of  James,  '  If  any  man 
lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  Ood,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

"  I  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove,  and  began  to  call 
upon  the  Lord.  While  ferrenUy  engaged  in  topplication 
n^  mind  waa  taken  aw^y  from  the  objects  with  which  I  wai 
Bummnded,  and  I  was  onnwt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw 
two  gloiicma  penonagas,  who  exactly  resembled  eadi  other 
in  fsature  and  likenou,  mrronnded  with  a  brilliant  light 
which  ecIipMd  the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told  me  that  all 
the  religious  sects  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines,  and 
that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged  of  Ood  as  his  Church 
and  Kingdom.  And  I  was  expressly  commanded  to  '  go  not 
after  them,*  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  promise  that  the 
fnlnesB  of  the  ChN^el  ihould  at  aonie  ratore  time  be  made 
known  to  me." 

This  **  fulness  of  the  Oospel,'*  waa  that  revealed  in  the 
Book  of  MncmoB ;      "  ^ 
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bonk  and  iti  coBteoia  is  rea'lT  lbs  point  on  which  oar  erti*  ' 
mate  both  nf  tlie  miin  and  tfac''dociiiiiB  moat  to  a  great  estvnt 
tnm,  it  will  be  best  given  in  hil  own  wonla  and  without 
abridgment  Ho  saya^-'-Oo  the  evening  of  the  £jHt  of 
Beptembw,  a.d.  18S3,  while  I  was  praying  unto  Ood  and 
endeav  oaring  to  exerci-e  faith  in  the  precious  promises  of 
Scriptare,  on  a  sodden  a  light  like  that  uf  day,  only  of  a  far 
pni-er  anH  more  glorious  appearance  and  brightness,  borat 
into  the  n  om ;  iodeied,  the  first  sight  was  as  though  the 
house  was  filled  with  cousaming  fire.  The  appearance  pro- 
dnced  a  fhock  thtt  affected  the  whole  body.  In  a  moment 
a  personage  stood  before  mtt  sarrouiided  with  a  glory  yet 
greater  than  that  witb  which  1  was  already  snrrunnded. 
The  messenger  pioclaimed  bimsflfto  be  an  angel  of  Oud, 
sent  to  bring  the  jxyful  tidings,  that  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled  ;  that 
the  preparatntj  worii  tor  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah 
was  speedily  to  commence  ;  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for 
the  Gospel  in  all  its  falness  to  be  preadied  in  powo-  amo  all 
nations,  that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  Millenial 
leign. 

I  was  informed  also  concerning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
<rf  this  coontry  (America)  aod  shown  who  they  were,  and 
from  whence  they  C8me;-~a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin, 
progress,  civilisatiun,  laws,  governments,  of  their  righteous- 
ness and  iniquity,  and  the  blessings  of  Ood  being  tinally 
withdrawn  from  them  as  a  people,  was  made  known  unto 
me.  I  also  was  told  where  tht^re  were  deposited  some  plates, 
on  which  was  engraven  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the 
ancient  prophets  that  had  existM  on  this  continent.  The 
angel  appeared  to  me  three  limea  the  same  night,  and 
nnfotdea  the  same  things.  After  having  receivw  many 
viHita  from  the  angels  of  God,  nnfoldin^  the  majesty  and 
gjoiy  of  the  events  that  should  transpire  in  the  last  days,  on 
the  momins  of  the  SSod  of  September,  1827,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  deuvwed  the  records  into  my  hands. 

"  These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had  the 
^pearanoe  of  gold ;  each  plate  was  six  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  long,  and  not  quite  so  tbifck  as  common  tin- 
They  were  filled  with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters, 
and  bonnd  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
with  three  rings  mnning  throogh  the  whole.  The  volome 
was  something  near  sir  ioches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which 
was  sealfd.  The  cbaracters'on  the  nnsealed  part  were  small 
and  beantifnlly  engraved.  The  whole  book  exhibited  many 
marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  and  much  skill  in  the 
ait  of  engravme.  With  the  xeeords  was  foond  a  catioas 
instmment  which  the  ancieiits  called  *  Urlm  and  Thnnmim,' 
which  ctmsisted  of  two  tnnspvent  atones  set  in  the  zim  on 
a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastidate.  Thioogh  tito  medinm  of 
the  Urim  and  Thnnimim  I  translated  the  record  by  the  gift 
and  power  of  God. 

"In  this  important  and  interesting  book  the  histoiy  of 
ancient  America  is  unfolded  from  its  first  settlement  by  a 
colony  that  came  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion 
of  languagfs,  to  the  be^iouing  of  the  fith  centoiy  of  the 
Christian  era. 

"We  are  informed  b^  these  records,  that  America,  in 
ancient  timeii,  has  been  mhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of 
people.  The  first  were  called  Jareditea,  and  came  directly 
from  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  second  race  came  directly 
from  the  eit;^  of  Jerusalem,  atioot  600  yean  before  Christ 
They  wf  le  prindpallv  Israelites  of  the  desoendanu  of  Jowph. 
The  Jaredites  were  destroyed  about  the  time  that  the  Israel* 
ites  came  from  Jernsalem,  who  sncceeded  them  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  country.  The  principal  nation  of  the 
secimd  race  fell  in  battle  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. This  book  also  tells  ns  that  oar  Savionr  made  his 
ntpearance  npon  tbia  continent  after  his  resarrection ;  that 
they  had  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evan- 
gelists; thtt  same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same 
ordinances,  j^fts,  powers,  and  blessing  as  was  enj^ed  on  the 
eastfm  eontii'ent;  that  the  people  were  cut  off  in  conse- 
quence of  their  transgressions;  that  the  last  uf  the  prophets 
who  exisi^  among  them  was  commanded  to  write  an  abridge- 
ment of  their  prophecies,  history,  dec.,  and  to  hide  it  up  m 
the  earth,  and  that  it  ^oald  come  forth  and  be  united  with 
tne  Bible,  fur  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  God  in 
t)ie  in)>t  ilavs.  For  a  more  pariicolar  account  I  would  refer 
to  thn  Book  of  Mormon." 

^  We  must  here  for  a  while  interrupt  the  Prophet's  na-rar 
tive.   It  VkiU  have  been  noticed  that  the  account  of  his 


eazljr  lifi^  and  of  his  proceedings  between  the  fint  appear  a  hoax,  and  gave 


anc«  of  the  angel  aad  the  discovef^  of  thtf^iKiitBtb 
ably  vapne.    His  educaUon  hnd  evident  y  l>seB  of  ^ 
kind.   From  various  accoontN,ineln>iingthos'  of &iw.  y 
it  woald  seem  that  he  used  to  assisi  his  fttkar  ia  bi  s 

neas,  bat  that  he  was  of  an  unaetUed  dispontinL,  ud  p 
bitbly  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  waoderiug  avj.  > 
country.  It  is  stated  al»o,  that  he  for  some  tisie  ("t  t  i 
by  trying  for  mineial  veins  by  a  diviuiug-rod,  ui  *n 
affirm  that,  like  Sidrophel,  he  used  "  the  detil'i  k'c^ 
class — a  stone,"  and  was  consulted  as  to  the  diieaTctj 
hidden  treasnres,  whence  he  had  come  to  be  cneot' 
known  as  the  "  money-digger  and  on  one  oocsmg  ii  ta 
been,  at  the  inaligaiion  of  a  disappointed  client,  inpn-3s 
as  a  Vagabond.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  earritt  cf  wt 
msnied  a  Miss  Hales,  daring  thi*  interval  bt^wecBtltbi 
angelic  visitation  and  the  diMwrerr  oi  tfew  plates  4f  Nrf. 

As  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  itawf,  the  aaUnnhtp  hbK 
clumed  for  one  Solomon  Spalding,  a  presbyteriu  jmre 
who  having  fallen  into  poverty  eompMraareligiosiimn 
entitled  'The  Mannscnpt  Found,'  whici  pi^mti  »'»< 
narrative  of  the  migration  of  ^e  Lost  Tribes  of  Isvlte 
Jenualem  to  America,  and  their  snbaeqaeut  aAiaam  : 
tfaat  continent,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  enoogh  (iDoiitit^ 
lication  to  release  him  £rom  his  difficnltiea.  Tbcwna 
written,  but  he  conld  not  find  a  poblisber  for  it,uiiK 
ten  years  after  his  death,  the  mannscript  was  caniedti: 
widow  into  New  York,  where  it  was  stolen  br  orfm&ri 
got  into  the  hands  of  Smith,  or  Rigdoo  (an  esriy  unri'i: 
his  proceedings).  The  ftatement  is  supported  hj  ifi^ 
mads  by  Spalding's  daughter,  his  brother,  oat  HaoirU! 
and  aome  other  persoua,  who  declare  that  tbe;  bil  w 
him  read  portions  of  the  woilt  which  wne  snbAsn:)*.!; 
aameas  parts  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Theitsif  i< » 
herentin  its  details  and  the  antfaentidty  of  the 
does  not  seem  clear;  but  the  work  itself  s[^;mni»ip 
pretty  well  with  such  an  origin,  Bopposing,  tiistis,tte''' 
presbyterian  preacher,  as  mi^t  well  have  been  theoa," 
a  niae-minded  aoedacated  man,  anfliciently  htniliiT 
the  Old  Testament  to  find  no  difficulty  in  clotkiiu  hUtr 
in  its  IsngoaKe,  and  making  use  of  the  essily-obtuBic^ 
formation  reiipecling  the  ruini  of  ancient  "  tant  e 
temples,"  whicn  hsve  been  discovered  in  vsriou  pn'- 
Ameiica,  as  a  ground-work  for  his  nair^Ts.  w 
itself  is  (even  now  that  its  grosser  gtammatiesl  erniniR^ 
to  have  been  expnnged)  a  singularly  ill-written  0De,iDilk* 
any  deoantlT-cdaeated  man  wold  nave  written  it  st  i  w 
to  be  read  for  amusement  would  be  inoonoeiTsUi,R>~ 
not  that  experienes  teaches  na.  that  antfaors  are  h  d* 
an&e^neniiy  mistalwn  in  that  respect  At  the  nw  * 
there  u  certainly  nothing  in  the  book  to  otntadict  tlx  c 
position  that  it  is  the  work  of  Smith  himsslf-^sr  v  u  - 
being  a  divine  itevelation,  the  most  cursory  exsmiBtf''' 
the  book  will  be  enough  to  convince  aneHacatedtuntfi') 
utter  improbability  of  that,  if  its  possibility  wen  etlxi*' 
conceivable.  Be  the  author  who  he  may,  Smitb  anu  * 
ta'ned  the  book — whether  firom  Solomon  SpalJinf  i  ° 
veiling  chest,  his  own  brain,  ot  the  stone-box  vlu^  ^ 
aqgel  discovered  to'  him— thooght  it  bd»ved  bio  to  stf 
liis  treasure  known.  At  first  he  told  the  meoiben  oi  c 
own  and  his  Other's  household,  and,  mmte  fisrtaule  ^ 
Mahomet,  foaod  little  difficulty  in  pennading  tbia  ^  '■■ 
truth  aS  hie  mission  and  the  lealitr  of  the  gift  Bd ' 
says **  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  dincovety  *v  or 
known,  false  reports,  misrepresentation,  and  aliiiw  it*  ' 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  in  every  direction.  MyhoM** 
frequently  beset  by  mobs 'and  evil-deaigniiig  perMiof ;  "'•^ 
times  I  was  shot  at,  and  vary  narrowly  Mcapedj  u^f^ 
devica  was  made  nse  of  to  get  the  plat*  awa;  fnn  f 
but  the  power  and  blessing  of  Ood  attended  me,  aod  tt^ 
htfan  to  bi;lieve  my  teatimony." 

Amonff  those  whom  he  told  of  thediseovoywaia 
named  Martin  Harris,  whom  he  persuaded  to  convert  bisK" 
into  money  in  order  to  assist  in  prin<  ing  the  book.  Bet 
wanted  to  consult  some  scholar,  and  Smith  «i>  '"^"^ 
enlmst  him  with  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  one  of  tbt|°'f 
plates  to  carry  to  New  York.   Harris  took  the  eopr  td  ^ 
Anthon,  who  according  to  the  t'iompbaat  declsnttioi 
Mormonites,  was  unable  to  make  out  theduw^'"'*^ 
he  describ«d  to  he  "reformed  Egyptian  "-and  tb»it^ 
of  "  the  proub  "  cited  by  MurmoittCe  leachen  of  U)'*""^ 
ticity  of  the  book.    But  Or.  Anthon's  own  acooast  » 
different  He  a  iys  that  he  at  first  soppoasA  ih»  P'f^zl 
slittle  hoedtfritt  baton  Jw«i4>^"" 
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tory,  he  amred  lam  tlut  the  wmrk  ww  an  impostme,  ad 
troDgly  advised  him  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
The  paper  itaelf  he  thtu  dencribes  (and  it  is  the  only 
escnption  of  the  '  Book  of  Mormon '  which  hai  been  pub- 
shed)  : — -*  The  paper  was,  in  fact,  a  singular  scrawl.  It 
DDsisted  of  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed  in 
alamos,  and  had  evidently  been  prepared  by  soms  person 
'ho  bad  before  him,  at  the  time,  a  book  coDtaioing  rarious 
[pbabets.  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  floarisbes, 
ximan  letters  inverted  or  plac^  sideways,  were  airanged 
I  perpeodicolar  colnmns,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  mde 
elineation  of  a  circle  divided  into  various  compartments, 
ecked  with  variooa  strange  marks,  and  evidently  copied 
fter  the  Mexican  calendar,  given  by  Homboldt,  hnt  ct^ied 
I  snch  a  way  as  not  to  betray  (ke  source  whence  it  was 
eiived."   (*  Letter  to  Mr.  Howe,*  Pebroary  17, 1834.) 

Mrs.  Lttcy  Smith  (the  I^phet'a  mother)  tells  an  odd 
tnibling  story  about  the  first  translation  made  from  the 
lates  having  been  entrusted  to  tbia  Harris,  and  stolen  from 
im  by  his  wife.  Smith,  she  says,  was,  after  long  repentance, 
soared  by  the  angel  of  forgiveness  for  his  n^ligence,  but  at 
le  same  time  inrarmed  tut  Satan  would  cause  the  stolen 
rork  to  be  interpolated  and  altered  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
iie  mischief  that  would  else  arise  from  these  machinations, 
e  was  directed  to  make  another  translation — not  as  the 
rst  was  to  have  been — from  the  original  book,  but  from  an 
bridgment  of  it.  Harris^  though  despite  of  Dr.  Arithon's 
dvice  he  did  sell  his  goods  as  a  contribution  towards  Smith's 
atlay,  afterwards  apostatised,  and  one  might  fancy  from 
drs.  Smith's  stoiy  that  he  had  in  his  possession  some  version 
f  the  revelation  differing  from  that  eventually  pnblished, 
•nt  it  is  posrible  that  die  might  have  written  with  some 
eference  to  the  Spalding  stoiy. 

No  sooner  was  the  discovery  published,  than  great 
nriosity  was  manifested  by  the  &ithfiil  as  well  as  by  on- 
lelievers,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  marvellous  plates,  and  the 
*rophet  and  his  mo^er  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  shifts  to 
rfaich  he  was  driven  to  conceal  them.  At  length  it  was 
Bvealed  to  him  that  the  desired  sight  should  be  vouchsafed 
0  three  witnesses — whose  '  testimony '  is  preyed  to  every 
irinted  copy  of  the  '  Book  of  Mormon.'  These  witnesses 
ver  in  their  strange  language — "  that  an  angel  of  God  came 
iown  from  Heaven,  and  hehronght  and  lay  before  oar  eyes, 
hat  we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates,  and  the  engravings 
hereon."  This  is  sufficiently  vague,  and  it  ia  noteworthy 
hat  the  more  detailed  account  of  this  transaction  by  the 
'rophet'a  mother,  has  jnst  the  same  vagoenesa  aa  to  what 
Danner  of  vision  this  was.  But  a  more  ^ecific  testimony 
vaa  given  by  eight  othn*  witnesso,  to  whom  Smith  vraa  per- 
Ditted  to  show  the  plates.  Mrs.  Smith  saya  that  these 
tight  men  went  with  Joseph  into  a  secret  place  "where  the 
amily  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  op  their  secret  devotions 
o  God.  Tbey  went  to  this  plac»  becanse  it  had  been 
evealed  to  Joseph  that  the  plates  would  be  carried  by  one 
if  the  aocient  Nephites.  Here  it  was  that  these  eisht  wit- 
lesses,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
ooked  upon  them  and  handled  them."  The  witnesses  them- 
«Ives  say — "We  have  seen  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a 
.arety  that  the  s^d  Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we 
lave  spoken."  Of  these  eight  witnesses  Uiree  were  members 
tf  Smith's  own  family.  After  these  witnesses  had  seen  the 
)lates,  Mrs.  Smith  tella  as,  "  The  angel  again  made  hu 
lOpeatance  to  Joseph,  at  which  time  Joaeph  delivered  up  the 
uatea  into  the  ai^el'a  hands; "  and  Joaeph  himself  saye, 
'  He  (the  angel)  has  them  in  Us  charge  to  this  day."  It  ii 
wedlesB  to  remark  that  this  di^Mses  of  any  demand  on  the 
jaxt  of  the  sceptic  to  see  the  original  plates,  and  gets  rid  of 
bany  awkward  inquiries  ;  nor  need  we  add  that  it  is  a  stoiy 
joite  satisbctoiy  to  Mormon  'saints' — hnt  how  far  it  is 
ikely  to  satisfy  the  outside  world  the  reader  will  judge  for 
imself.  We  have,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  related 
bese  particulars,  because  they  concern  the  very  foundations 
f  the  system.  To  satisfy  the  curious  we  may  mention  that 
Imith  carried  oti  the  process  of  translating  the  plates 
y  retiiine  behind  a  screen  where  he  read  the  platea 
brough  the  "curious  instrument  called  ^e  Urim  and 
rhummim,"  and  was  thtu  enabled  to  translate  them,  while 
,  *  scribe '  ontnde  the  serean  wrote  aa  he  dictated. 

The  *  Book  of  Mormon  *  was  published  in  1830.  In  the 
nvioQs  ^ear  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  the  scribe,  had 
«en  baptised  by  an  aiwel,  and  power  given  them  to  baptise 
then.  Snath  himself  may  now  carry  on  the  narrative : — 
On  the  6th  April  1830, '  The  Chnnlh  of  Jeaw  Chdat  of 


Latter  Dsv  Sainta'  wai  ilxat  Ofganised,  in  the  town  of  Han- 
diester,  Ontario  eonn^,  state  of  New  Yrak.  Some  few 
were  called  and  ordained  by  the  spirit  of  revdation  and  pro- 
phecy, and  began  to  preadi  as  the  spirit  gave  them  ntteranc^ 
and  thoQ^  weak,  yet  were  they  atrei^thened  by  the  power 
of  Ood;  and  many  were  brought  to  repentance,  were  immersed 
in  the  water,  and  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  They  saw  visions  and  prophesied,  devils 
were  cast  out,  and  the  sick  healed  by  the  layiug  on  of  hands. 
From^  that  time  the  work  rolled  forth  wiu  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  chnrehas  were  soon  formed  in  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
In  the  last-named  state  a  considerable  settlement  was  formed 
in  Jackson  eonnty ;  nombers  joined  the  church,  and  we  were 
incnaaing  rapidly ;  we  made  large  purchases  of  land,  our 
taxTiu  teraied  with  plenty,  and  peace  and  happineaa  were 
enjoyed  in  our  domestic  ciicle  and  tfaron^ont  our  neif^ 
bourhood ;  hut  aa  we  could  not  associate  wiUt  onr  nei^boara 
—who  were  many  of  them  the  basest  of  men,  and  had 
fied  from  the  face  of  civilised  society  to  the  frontier  coontiy 
to  escspe  the  hands  of  justice — in  their  midnight  revel^ 
their  sabbath-breaking,  horse-radng,  they  commenced  at  first 
to  ridicule,  then  to  persecute,  and  finally  an  organised  mob 
assembled  and  burned  our  houses,  tarred  and  feathered  and 
whi^d  many  of  our  brethren  [Smith  himself  was  tarred 
and  feathered],  and  finally  drove  uem  from  their  habitations ; 
thete,  houseless  and  homeless,  contrary  to  law,  justice,  and 
humanity,  bad  to  wander  on  the  bleak  praines  till  the 
children  left  their  blood  on  tiie  prairie.  This  took  place  in 
the  month  of  November  (1833)."^  The  govemmentjhe  says, 
winked  at  tlwse  proceedings,  and  "  the  result  was,  that  i 
great  many  of  them  died ;  many  children  were  left  orphans ; 
wives,  widows ;  and  husbands,  vridowers.  Our  &rms  were 
taken  possession  of  the  mob,  many  thousands  of  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  and  hogs  were  taken,  ana  our  household  goodly 
store  goods,  and  printing-presses  were  broken,  taken,  or 
otherwise  destroyed."  These  outrageous  proceedings  were 
the  result  of  the  reports  which  had  spread  abroad  of  the 
scandalous  practices  of  the  Mormonites — practices  idmost 
perfectly  analogous  to  those  formerly  cbaiged  upon  the  An*, 
baptists  and  other  new  sects,  and  in  all  probability  with  no 
more  foundation  in  truth.  Driven  from  Jackson,  the  Mor- 
monites settled  in  Clay  county,  where  they  remained  thrse 
years,  when  being  again  threatened  with  violence,  they  rfr- 
ffloved  to  Caldwell  and  Davies  counties.  Here  their  numbers 
rapidly  increased.  They  formed  three  extensive  seitlementa, 
establuhed  a  bank,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  most  floarisbing 
condition.  But  again  vanooa  troablea  fell  upon  theoL  The 
bank  failed,  and  Smitii  was  obliged  to  conceal  ninuelf.  Their 
old  persecutors  ronsed  the  popular  feeling  against  them,  and 
finally,  by  "  an  extraordinary  coder,"  issued  by  the  goreniwr 
of  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  they  were  violently 
ejected  from  thur  homes,  plundered  of  their  goods,  uid  sub- 
jected, the  women  especially,  to  the  most  frightful  atrocities. 

Being  thus  expelled  from  Bfissouri,  Uiey  settled  in 
Illinois,  where  they  were  at  first  treated  with  great  kindness. 
An  admirable  site  having  been  purchased  by  them  on  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  head  of  the  Des  Uoines  Rapids,  they  "  in 
the  fall  01  1839  "  laid  the  foundaUon  of  their  famona  city  of 
Nauvoo,  or  *  the  Beautiful,'  for  which  the  state  legidature 
granted  them  in  December  1840  a  charter  of  incorporation 
with  nniisnal  privilefsa.  &nith  dwells  with  great  delight 
on  this  city,  wttich  he  had  seen  rise  np  under  his  prsaideney 
from  a  wild  tract  to  be  a  place  of  "  1000  well-bnilt  houaee, 
and  more  than  16,000  inbatutants,"  all  looking  to  him  for 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  goidance.  Ammig  the  chief 
things  which  he  deticribes  as  provided  for,  was  "  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nauvoo,  where  all  the  arts  and  sciences  will  grow 
with  the  growth,  and  strengthen  with  the  strength  ox  this 
beloved  city  of  uie  saints  of  the  last  days."  But  the  grand 
feature  of  Uie  city  was  the  great  temple,  which  Smith  thua 
describes: — "The  temple  of  God,  now  in  the  cooiae  of 
erection,  being  already  ru^ed  one  story,  and  which  ia  ISO 
feet  by  80  feet,  of  atone  with  polished  pilasters,  of  an  entire 
new  order  of  aichicecture,  will  be  a  splendid  house  for  the 
worship  of  God,  as  well  as  unique  woD'ter  of  the  world,  it 
being  built  by  the  direct  revektioa  of  Jeena  Chiiat  fbr  the 
■alvation  of  the  living  and  the  dead." 

The  progress  of  Nauvoo  waa  even  more  i^d  dun  that  «C 
any  of  the  preceding  places.  Convert*  nodkad  in  tnm 
formgn  eoontnes  as  well  aa  from  difiennt  par  s  Amerka  ; 
the  people  were  peaceful  andinduatrums^  the  land  was&ic^ 
and  the  aettlement  was  eminently  HOaMnoa.  /Bsm^^  i 
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various  Undi  beset  Smith,  Imt  he  escaped  from  them  all. 
He  had  1b  1841  been  arrested  on  a  chat;ge  of  sedition,  &c., 
bat  hnng  carried  before  the  aothoriLies  of  Nanvoo,  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  Again,  he  was  charged  with  shooting  at  the 
ei-covemor  of  Missonri,  and  he  deemed  It  prudent  to  con- 
ceal himself  for  a  time,  but  eventually  sanendered,  and 
being  able  to  prove  that  he  was  "  some  hundreds  of  miles 
distant"  from  the  scene  of  the  attack,  he  was  acquitted. 
Among  his  followers  too  there  were  occasional  symptoms  of 
disaffection,  bat  they  never  extended  widely,  and  were 
easily  snppressed.  With  the  '  gentiles '  settled  in  Nanvoo, 
and  whom  he  coald  not  keep  ont,  he  had  more  tronble;  and, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  reports  which  had  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  their  former  dties 
fi^owed  them  here,  and  n^icion  and  hatred  gathered  aboat 
them.  Bnt  Smith  from  the  foundation  of  Nanvoo  had  been 
making  provision  a^nst  thia  danger.  He  h^  procured  the 
insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  city  charter  empowering  the 
formation  of  an  independent  civic  militia,  which  he  at  once 
oi^inised,  and  of  which  he  constituted  himself  '  lieutenant- 
general.'  He  also  set  abont  consolidating  his  spiritnal  as 
well  as  civic  government,  and  he  made  careful  provision  for 
an  ample  succession  of  hardy  and  zealous  missionaries.  The 
Book  of  Mormon  was  an  historical  revelation :  the  docttine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  were  to  be  enunciated  in  snb- 
seguent  revelations  as  circumstances  called  them  forth,  'the 
first  point  was  bis  own  acceptance  as  "  prophet,  seer,  and 
levelator."  In  other  words,  this  "  church  of  uxe  latter  da^s  " 
was  to  be  a  theocracr,  with  himself  as  its  head  and  in^ired 
Icipslator — at  once  the  Moses  and  Aaron  of  tbu  new  noose 
of  Israel.  Nor  in  this  capacity  was  he  ever  found  wanting. 
He  was  always  ready  in  the  tioment  of  difficulty  with  the 
needful  xevelatioil.  In  this  manner  he  successively  defined 
his  own  position,  provided  for  his  lequirements,  established 
hit 'orders' of  apostles,  elders,  priests,  &c.,  in  the  church, 
and  regulated  all  ceremonies,  as  well  as  ^defined  its  creed. 
These  later  revelations  vrill  all  be  foand  in  the  '  Doctrines 
and  Covenants  of  the  Chnrch  of  Jesas  Christ  of  Latter- Day 
Saints,  selected  firom  the  Revelations  of  God,  by  Joseph 
Smith,  President,'  of  which  there  have  been  numerous  edi- 
tions published.  But,  whatever  was  Smith's  _power  over  his 
followers,  he  was  sadly  deficient  in  wariness  m  his  dealings 
with  the  outer  world.  Again  and  again  be  suffered  himself 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  civil  authority  of  the  state ; 
and  his  impunity  led  him,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
lessons  he  bad  already  received,  to  defy  the  storm  that  waa 
plainly  gathering  around  him.  So  littltf  did  he  heed  the 
danger,  that  in  prospect  of  the  presidential  election  of  1844  be 
pnbUshed  his  own  '  Views  of  Government,'  a  sort  of  social 
scheme,  in  which  "  honesty  and  love,"  so  that  all  might  form 
s  brotherhood,  were  declared  to  be  the  motive  forces  of  just 
government :  and  be  was  actually  pat  in  nomination  for  the 
presidency. 

But  he  did  not  live  to  the  day  of  election.  The  storm 
that  had  been  so  long  gathering,  burst  before  then  and  swept 
him  away  in  its  fury.  The  'gentile '  residents  in  Nauvoo, 
supported  as  it  would  appear  by  some  of  the  dissatisSed 
among  the  saints,  had  established  an  opposition  new^uper, 
'  The  Expositor,'  which,  growing  more  and  more  boIdT  ven- 
tured at  length  to  denounce  the  morals  of  the  prophet  as 
well  u  hii  Bvatem  of  government.  The  city  conncU  now 
Interfered  and  condemned  the  newspaper  to  silence ;  upon 
which  a  mob  assembled,  broke  into  tne  office  and  destroyed 
(he  presses.  The  j)roprietorB  charged  some  of  the  Mormon 
leaders  with  inciting  the  mob  to  this  act,  and  they  were 
formally  arrested,  bnt  immediately  set  at  liberty  by  the 
public  prosecutor  entering  a  noIU  prosequi,  a  practice  said  to 
have  become  usual  when  a  '  saint '  was  charged  with  any 
offence.  The  injured  parties  now  carried  their  complaints 
before  the  governor  of  Illinois,  who,  having  been  long  wait- 
ing, as  is  said,  for  a  legal  opportunity  to  crush  the  power  of 
Smith,  readily  granted  a  warrant  for  bis  apprehension,  June 
24, 1844,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  sedition.  Smith's  first 
Impulse  was  to  put  Nanvoo  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  his 
militia  was  drawn  oat.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  state 
troops,  he  offered,  in  order  to  avoid  blooiuhed,  to  sorreoder 
m  eonditi<m  that  Governor  Ford  woold  guarantee  his  safety 
till  his  trial  could  take  place.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
Joseph  Smith,  his  brother  Hyram,  and  some  other  of  the 
leadmg  members  of  the  council  were  carried  prisonen  to 
Carthage  jail.  A  guard  small  in  number  and  purposely 
chosen,  Bs  it  affinned,  from  among  Smith's  declared  enemie 
set  over  Ibem  j  bnt,  on  the  Sfth  of  June,  s  mob  of  abmt 


200  armed  ruffians  broke  into  the  jul,  andfirqbi:-! 
door  of  the  room  in  which  the  brothers  woe  vn^uA.  ii 
Hyram  dead  at  once,  Joseph  Smith  attempted  to  oo^- :, 
the  window,  bat  was  knocked  down,  carried  tnVul  i.. 
His  dyinjF  exclamation  is  said  to  have  bees  ''OLetir 
God.  His  body  was  given  op  to  hit  taa^tai  tcr-, 
with  great  solemnity. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  Smith,  at  that  time  did  an  ik 
any  other  event  could  have  done,  to  eonSmi  sad  com::^ 
the  Mormon  church.  Smith  himself,  it  is  evident,  n  v 
coming  intoxicated  with  power  and  prosperity,  Ht  it  l- 
to  have  given  way  to  lust  and  intemperance,  and  tiioc.^'it 
statement  is  warmly  denied,  there  ^pesrs  to  be  tntk  ^  > 
report  though  the  extent  has  been  no  doubt  gnuha^ 
nified.  There  is  everv  reason  to  befiere  that  he  n 
ning  to  dii^st  even  his  followers,  whan  his  nuudcr  lev. 
all  ledings  but  those  of  pity  and  reverence^  Iboe^. 
he  was  thought  of  only  as  the  glorified  prophet  sad  cr-t* 
and  his  followers  braced  their  nerves  toeDdiinn«b;j 
remembrance  of  their  master's  fate  and  example.  WSe^ 
itself  the  impression  produced  by  the  event  tu  mo!: 
found.  At  first  the  popular  cry  was  only  foe  -. 
their  leaders  exhorted  them  to  forbearance,  and  nmri':: 
their  exhortations.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  iccai 
to  Smith.  Three  candidates  put  forward  their  cIibr»'J 
prophet's  place.  The  choice  of  the  council  fell  on  firJ:^ 
Young,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  installed,  tool  me;!^' 
remove  his  people  for  beyond  the  &rthest  settlemcs:!  v~ 
countrymen,  convinced  now  that  only  in  aeouiiij&ij 
tant  tn>m  societies  living  under  the  Mtablished  fomi^- 
the  vision  of  the  Prophet  stand  a  chance  of  reJiatioi  'c 
only  stipolttion  made  with  their  enemies  w  tlK  .' 
should  be  unmolested  till  they  could  finiih  sai  ici: 
their  beantifiil  temple ;  and  as  soon  as  that  m  r 

Slisbed,  Septemba  1846,  the  last  hand  of  -the  b 
eparted  from  the  land  of  theichopestoseeksDerlc^ 
promise. 

Shortly  before  Smith's  death  he  estimated  his  fiilfrf-- 
upwards  of  150,000,  and  declared  that  thej  vtre ' 
found  among  almost  every  civilised  people  on  the 
earth.    Probably  he  exaggerated  alike  the  number  .:- 
diffasion  of  his  disciples,  but  that  their  namber  n 
great,  and  that  they  were  veiy  widely  spread,  then  at ' 
Ettle  doubt.    To  what  extent,  if  any,  they  h»w  c 
increased,  we  need  not  now  stay  to  inquire.  Toei:  p-'- 
condition  will  be  more  properly  notiMd  in  snt^i^'- 
[Utah,A21  It  only  remainsnowto«t«teth«rdoCJ2*'' 
enunciated  by  Smith,  and  this  will  be  i>est  done  in  iIk 
which  he  forwarded  a  few  months  before  bit  4eit: 
publication  in  Rupp's  work,  quoted  above  •— 

"We  believe  in  God  the  £temal  Father,  ssdlb^' 
JesuB  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"We  believe  that  men  will  be  pimished  {KthHT 
sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgressiou. 

'*  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Ciriv 
men  may  be  saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordiuc'= 
of  the  Gospel. 

"Webel  iieve  that  these  ordinances  ate— Ist,  F»ft^- 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2nd,  Repentance ;  3rd,  Baptiim  b  » 
meraion  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  4th,  Laying  on  of  i^' 
for  tiie  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

'*  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  tir  r 
phecy,  and  by  laying  oh  of  hands '  by  those  lAo  -"J 
authority,  to  preacn  the  Gospel  and  admudstir  the  orco.^ 

thereof.  .  , 

"  We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  thit  exi»l«  ' 

primitive  church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  puton,  t"t^^ 

evangelists,  &e.  ,  , 

"  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophccfi  ft"-^ " 

visjons,  healing,  interpretation  of  tonnies,  sc. 
"  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood.  w  *j 

it  is  translated  correctly  ;  we 

also  bdieva the BMk sir' 

mon  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  . 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  sM  thsl  » 
now  reveal;  and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet 
great  and  important  things  pertatld&g  to  the  •■ 

«  We  beKeve  in  tiie  literal  gathering  of  Imrf, "J, 
restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes ;  that  Zion  wiU  be  e^u^^. 
upon  this  (the  Western)  continent.  That  f^J^J,':^ 
personaUy  npon  the  earth ;  and  that  (he  (tnh 

renewed  and  receive  its  paradisal^oiy.        .  ■j.t,r.i» 
"  We  claim  the  privflege  of^^ira^wfag 
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ccording  to  the  dicUtat  of  our  eoiwasnea,  muitolegtad,  and 

IJow  all  mea  the  same  privilege,  let  them  wonhip  how, 
.-here,  or  what  tbev  may. 

"  We  belieTe  in  Deing  subject  to  feinga,  presidents,  ralen, 
od  magistrates  ;  ia  obeying,  hoaoaiing,  and  austaiuing  the 


tiings,'  we  '  hope  all  thiogi,*  w«  have  flndimd  veij  many 
iiings,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  radars  aU  thinj^  If  there  la 
uything  rirtaous,  loTcly,  or  of  good  report,  or  puwwoitby, 
.-e  »eek  tbereafter." 

In  this  creed  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
rbat  is  now  commonly  regarded  ai  the  characteristic  feature 
f  the  Mormon  sjatem— polygamy,  nor  has  it  been  mentioned 
n  connection  with  Smith  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
uring  the  last  year  of  Smith's  life  this  was  one  of  the 
barges  brought  against  the  Moimonites,  but  the  doctrine  of 

plurality  of  wives  was  never  openly  taught  until  after  his 
eatb,  and  if  he  proclaimed  it  at  all,  he  confined  the  revela- 
ion  to  the  initiated.  He  is  said  however  to  have  "  sealed  " 
0  hiniself  "  plural  wives,"  as  the  Mormons  express  it,  about 
wo  years  wfore  his  death ;  and  the  pnvUega  may  have 
«en  accorded  to  some  of  the  chief  of  his  fbllowezi.  Bat  the 
octrina  in  Ua  present  Conn  is  one  of  the '  davelopmenta '  of 

s'ilT^  ADMIRAL  SIE  SIDNET,  was  bora  at  Weat- 
linster  in  1765,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  was  sent  as  a 
lidsbipman  on  board  the  Sandwich,  Lord  Rodney.  At  the 
ge  of  sixteen  he  was  made  Heutenaat,  and  at  nineteen  post- 
aptain.  War  having  broken  out  between  Rnssia  and 
iwedeo,  he  obtained  permission  to  offer  himself  as  a  volun- 
eer  to  the  latter  power,  in  whose  service  he  showed  so  much 
oarage  and  skill  as  to  lead  to  his  investment  with  the  order 
f  the  sword.  On  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood, 
Lugust  1793,  Captain  Smith,  being  in  the  south  of  £nrope 
nemployed,  hastened  thither,  and  offered  bis  services,  which 
rere  accepted ;  and  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city  in  the 
illowing  December,  the  destruction  of  the  French  ships  of 
rar,  which  coold  not  be  removed,  and  that  of  the  powder 
lagazines,  arsenal,  and  stores,  was  entnuted  to  him.  On 
is  retam  to  England  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
be  Diamond,  with  a  imall  flotilla,  charged  to  cruize  in  the 
ibannel.  He  succeeded  in  considerably  annoying  the  enemy, 
ut  in  attempting  to  cut  out  a  ship  at  Havre  he  was  made 
Tisoner. 

After  a  confinement  of  over  two  years,  Captain  Smith,  by 
be  assistance  of  a  French  officer  named  Phiiippeanz,  made 
tis  escape  and  reached  England  in  safety.  Appointed  to  the 
ommand  of  the  Tigre,  80  guns,  and  a  small  squadron,  Sir 
iidney  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Acre, 
vhich,  as  the  key  of  Syria,  was  then  closely  invested  bv 
)onaparte  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  Sir  Sidney,  with 
.dmirable  decision  and  promptitude,  brought  two  of  bis 
argest  ships  close  in  shore  and  landed  a  party  of  sailors  and 
oarines,  at  the  same  time  sending  his  friend  Colonel  Phi* 
ippeaux,  who  wai  i  skilful  engineer,  to  assist  in  directing 
he  fortifications ;  Bonaparte  made  several  desp«ale  assaolts 
[pen  the  place,  but  was  on  each  occasion  repalsed  with 
leavy  loss,  and  oltimately  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
ind  retreat  in  disorder.  This  successfal  resistance  was 
ittributed  in  no  email  degree  to  the  gallantty  and  energy  of 
iir  Sidney  Smith.  In  the  events  which  followed  Bonaparte's 
[epartnre  from  Egypt,  Sir  Sidney  took  an  active  part,  and 
vhen  General  KlecKr  on  whom  the  command  of  the  French 
trmy  bad  devolved,  offered  to  evacuate  Egypt,  Sir  Sidney, 
hough  without  instructions,  confirmed  the  treaty  which  he 
nade  with  the  Turkish  commander  to  that  effect  at  £1-Arish, 
anuaiy  24, 1800.  The  Engluh  ministnr  however  disavowed 
is  procedure,  and  Sir  Sidn^  continued  to  participate  in  the 
leasures  adi^>ted  for  the  eiqinlsion  of  the  French.  In  the 
sttle  of  Aleiandria,  in  which  Abercronbie  was  killed,  &nith 
?ceiTed  s  aevm  wonnd.  On  his  return  to  England,  the 
Hero  of  Acre,*  as  he  was  popularly  designated,  ms  received 
ritfa  great  enthusiasm,  and  among  other  marka  of  nublio 

fiproval,  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  voted  htm 
ong  with  the  present  of  a  valaabia  sword. 
In  1802  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Rochester,  and  daring  the 
rief  peace  took  part  in  the  debates ;  but  on  the  renewal  of 
rar  he  was  appointed  to  the  Antelope,  50  ^ns,  with  com- 
land  of  a  flying  s<)aadron,  at  the  head  of  which  he  displayed 
is  wonted  activity.    In  1604  ha  waa  made  cohmel  of 


marines }  in  1805  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  in  1806  he 
proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Pompey,  80  guna, 
with  a  small  squadron  to  harass  the  French  in  Naples.  He 
took  Capri,  succeeded  in  twice  llirowing  succours  into  Gaeta, 
landed  his  sailors,  and  battered  the  fortresses  of  the  French, 
and  renewed,  on  a  smaller  scale,  his  Acre  tactics,  inflicting 
at  various  parts  of  the  coast  severe  losses  upon  the  troops  of 
Massena.  He  was  not  able  however  to  save  Gaeta.  As  long 
as  he  was  there  the  garrison  was  firm,  but  soon  after  hia 
departure  for  Pal«mo  the  governor  surrendered.  In  the 
following  year  Admiral  Smith  was  ordered,  nnder  Admiral 
Duckwt^,  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  there  he  destroyed  a 
Turkish  sqnadron  of  one  line-of-battle  ship,  &nr  frigates, 
four  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  two  gun-boats.  In  1810  he 
was  made  vice-admiral :  in  1812  he  was  appointed  second  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  remained  stationed 
in  comparative  inactivityoff  Toulon  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  created  K.CB.,  and  received  a  pension  of 
1000/.  for  his  distinguished  services.  In  1821  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  full  admiral,  and  in  1830  succeeded  King  William  IV. 
as  lieutenant-general  of  marines.  He  died  May  26, 1641,  at 
Paris,  where,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  difficulties  arising 
out  of  unsuccessful  trading  speculations,  he  had  been  for 
some  years  a  resident. 

SMYTH,  WILLIAM,  was  bonj  Liverpool  in  1766,  and 
was  educated  at  Peterhonse,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu^ed 
B.A.,  and  8th  Wrangler  in  1797,  and  M.A.  in  1790.  Hia 
&ther,  who  was  a  banker,  having  become  embarrassed  in 
consequence  of  the  war  between  England  and  France  in 
1793,  he  was  compelled  to  look  aroana  for  means  of  main* 
taiiling  himself,  and  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  Thomas, 
the  eldest  son  of  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Of  his  connection  with 
these  two  celebrated  characters  Mr.  Smyth  has  left  an  inte- 
resting little  '  Memoir,'  printed  not  for  sale  in  1840,  Mr. 
Smyth  had  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Cambridge,  and  from 
that  time  it  became  his  settled  re$ideace.  In  1806  he  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  poetry,  '  English  Lyrics,'  of  vniich. 
a  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  1850.  In  1S09  be  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Modem  Histoty,  which  secured  him  a  moderate 
competence,  as  the  salary  is  400/.  a  year.  He  commenced 
hie  lectarea  the  same  ^ear,  of  which  the  first  series  comprised 
the  period  from  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into 
the  dominions  of  the  empire,  to  the  Enf^Tish  revolution  of 
1683 ;  the  second  series  extended  from  that  period  to  the 
close  of  the  American  war ;  the  third  series  commenced  in 
1810,  comprised  a  faisto^  of  the  French  revolution  from  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  close  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly;  and  the  fourth  continued  it  down  to  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  To  these  he  added  in  1832, 1835,  apd  1837, 
Supplementary  Lectures,  containing  rejections  and  observa- 
tions on  the  events  of  that  revolution,  and  in  1836  two  others 
onAmerica.  The  whole  were  publislied  in  1840,aud  have  been 
since  reprinted  in  Bohn'a  Historical  Library  in  1854-5,  These 
lectures  were  popular  during  their  delivery,  and  are  well 
edited  for  the  porpose  intended,  namely,  that  of  exciting 
attention  to  the  study  of  history,  rather  thui  as  satisfying  all 
the  requirements  of  the  atndent ;  nevertheless  thej  contain 
a  useful  eommentaiy  on  the  events :  the  first  two  series, 
though  the  briefest,  bein§  perhaps  the  best.  In  1840  was 
also  printed,  for  pnvate  circulation,  what  ia  called  an  '  Occa- 
uonsl  Lecture.*  It  is  a  pleasant  litUe  pamphlet,  occasioned 
by  the  desire  of  a  lady  to  hear  a  lecture,  of  which  it  takes 
the  form.  It  ia  an  eulogium  on  wooian,  displaying  consider- 
able humour,  with  much  varied  reading,  ana  is  dated  1814. 
In  1845  he  published  his  lasi  work,  '  Evidences  of  Chris- 


senting  the  '  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  was  erecUd  hy  some 
of  his  friendi  to  his  memory  in  the  north  usle  of  Norwich 
CathediaL 

SNAKE-FISH.  [Cbpoi^.1 

BNETTISHAM.  [NoaTOLx.] 

SNOW-BERRY.  IChiococca,  &  8.] 

SNOW-BUNTINO.   [EvBaaizin^,  S.  8.] 

SNOWDROP.  [GlLAMTHUS.] 

SODA-ALUM.  rMiKEiuLooy,  &  1.] 
BOLANINA.  [CnmisTRY,  S.  l-J 

SOLASTERIB,  or  SOLASTERINJE,  a  snb-familT  ot 
Aitmadce,  including  those  forma  of  Star-Fishes  which  have 
two  ranges  of  suckers  in  each  aTuma.  Thwe  an  two  Britidi 
genera,  cHMto  and  SoUuUr. 

CriSeSa  hai  only  a  few  »ji  eoreted  vritb  nnii*-be«>>ns 
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•warts ;  the  interaiedute  vpaaet  porooi ;  the  avaomes  borclwed 
hy  two  sets  of  ipines. 

There  are  tvo  species  which  are  not  nDcommOQ  on  the 
ihores  of  the  British  IsU&ds,  C.  oeulata  and  C.  nuea. 

SoUuter  (Forbei)  hu  nianj  rays  stadded  orer  vith 
bondlei  of  tpinet ;  the  svenuei  boraend      three  aets  of 

S.pappota,  the  Rosy  Son -Star,  is  common  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Oreat  Britain,  where,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
itaiajB,  it  is  called  Ten-Finffera.  It  is  of  a  deep  red  or 
mange  colour.   Another  British  species  ia  8.  endeea. 

80LDANELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  PrimulaeecB.  Zoom  of  the  epeeies  are  dightly 
pargative. 

SOLIHULL.  [WAawrcKBHiaB.] 

SOLITARY  BIRD.  pDooo.] 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL,  the  common  name  of  the  ipeeiea  of 
Polyfftmatumf  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
LiliacecB,  and  the  sub-order  Asparageee. 

Pofygimatum  has  the  perianth  toholar,  6>toothedf  tardily 
oedduoni ;  the  ovary  3-celled :  cells  &-ovaled ;  the  stigma 
Unnt,  trigonous ;  berry  with  1 -seeded  cells ;  the  flowers  not 
joint^  to  pediceL  There  are  three  British  species. 

P.  vertUUlatum  has  linear-lanceolate  whorled  leaves,  with 
u  erect  angular  stem.   It  is  a  rare  plant  in  Great  Britun. 

P.  (fficinalr.  Solomon's  Seal,  has  leavea  orate-ohlong,  half- 
ciaaping,  glabious,  item  angular :  pednndea  1-S-flowered ; 
filaments  glabrous.  It  ia  the  Gonvallaria  Pcfygomatim  iii 
UnniBus,  and  has  been  confounded  with  the  following.  It  ia 
only  found  in  Scotland. 

P.  tnukiflorum  haa  leaves  orate-oblong,  half-clasping, 

SlahroQS,  alternate ;  stem  roond ;  jpedunclea  one-  or  maoy- 
owered ;  filaments  downy.    This  plant  ia  the  common 
species  hnown  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Seal. 
80HERV1LLITE.  [Mihiuloot,  8, 1.1 
SOMMITE.  [NspnauKB.] 

SOPHIA,  a  ci^  in  Bulgaria  in  Enropean  Taric^,  ntoafed 
on  the  rente  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade,  ahoot  midway 
between  Nissa  and  Hiilippopoli,  near  the  point  indicated  by 
42*  37'  N.  lat.,  S&"  S7'  £.  long.,  in  a  wide  plain  bonnded  fay 
high  ramlRcations  of  the  Balkan,  and  traversed  by  the  Isca, 
a  feeder  of  the  Danube,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Christians.  It  is  a  large  place, 
and  has  a  bttiutiful  appearance  from  a  distance,  but  the  streets 
are  narrow,  tortuous,  dirty,  and  lined  by  high  mud  walls, 
which  here  and  there  inclose  good  houses,  but  in  general  the 
houses  are  poorly  built  It  has  a  great  number  of  mosques 
and  Christiui  churches,  which  are  ue  principal  buildings  in 
the  city  ;  there  are  also  a  large  and  well-frequented  huaar, 
public  baths  (which  are  supplied  from  a  hot-spring),  and 
khans.  The  ^ief  industrial  prodaets  are — Icnitted-stoi^inKs, 
fn  which  Sophia  is  celebrated,  broad^eloth,  sonte  ^-Btn& 
leather,  and  tobacco,  Sophia  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
a  pasha  and  capital  of  an  e^alet  of  the  same  name,  but  the 
eyalet  is  now  named  from  its  cajntal,  Niasa,  called  hy  the 
Turks  Nish.  It  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop  and  to  a 
Catholic  bishop.  There  are  bot-apriagi  in  the  eovirons. 
Sophia  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  It  was  founded 
b^  the  emperor  Justinian  on  the  site  of  Uie  ancient  Sardiea, 
The  only  remains  of  antiquity  are  the  ruins  of  the  church 
founded  hy  Justinian.  Sardiea  is  famous  for  the  council  held 
in  it  A,D.  347,  which  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  Pope  ac- 
quitting SL  Athanasins  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  at 
the  cooncU  of  Antioch.  The  council  of  Sardiea  also  passed 
twenty  canons,  one  of  which  peimita  a  bi^op  condemned  by 
B  provincial  cooneil  to  appMl  to  the  Pope.  The  Arian 
Ittsbops,  to  the  namber  of  about  righty,  withdrew  from  the 
council  of  Sardiea  to  the  town  of  Philippopolis,  and  held 
what  they  called  the  conndl  of  Sardiea,  in  which  they  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommonieaUon  agunst  Osios,  St. 
AthanfiBia8,andthe  Pope.  {FrorUier  LaMt^thaCkrigtian 
and  Turk;  L'Artde  VtriJUr  Ui  DaU$.) 

SORDAWALITE.   [MiNBaiMMT.iS:  Ij 

SOREL.   [Cabada,  A  2.1 

SORREL,  WOOD.  fOxAtis.] 

SOUUfi,  MELCHlUR-FBfiMRIC,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  writers  of  the  French  Romantic  school,  was  the  son  of 
a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Toulouse,  and  was  bftm  at  Foix, 
in  thed^rtment  of  the  Ariige,  December  23, 1800.  In  1808, 
h»  Ather  having  obtained  employment  at  Nantes,  Fr^d^ric 
Sonh*  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Lyc^o  of  that  city; 
and  afterwards  completed  them  at  Poitiers,  Paris,  and  Bennes, 
»  migratoiy.waa  hii  early  life.   In  1620  he  accompanied 


bis  father  to  Laval,  whore  the  elder  Soull^  bad  •ux.'^Ai. 
appointment  in  a  public  office,  and  intliiioffi»tlK!::.> 
novelist  laboured  also  assiduously  for  sereisl  ;tut  Jj 
object  of  his  &ttherhadbeentaprepBrehifflI6:thttBr,b. 
jroong  Soulie  having  wfmai  eeveid  yean  ia  tbe  Bolf  <!  a 
was  admitted  an  avoot,  and  waited  for  liii  ^ 
other  barristers.  But  his  indinaticna  wen  liir  litmn  ^ 
wrote  pretty  venee  for  lua  amnaement,  bM  lettcn  i.>r 
displayed  an  elegant  style,  and  a  vein  of  exqninu  pu* 
not  of  deep  reflection,  pervaded  all  he  prodaced.  Abc^j 
year  ISSfi  nis  father's  desoltoiy  life  broo^t  tbe  {uuIt  o 
more  to  Paris ;  when  the  young  poet  pabUsbed  ■  vol^ 
fugitive  pieces  under  the  title  of '  Amoois  Fnnfutii'  Tn 
hook  did  not  sell ;  but  several  of  the  poems  it  eoDUiori  t 
since  been  well  spoken  of.  Fr^^e  Sooli^  ittuv, 
his  resolution,  and  unwilling  to  trust  for  his  muntnu?. 
litentture  alone,  sought  for  and  accepted  s  dtaitioa  n  ^ 
man  to  an  upholsterer.  In  this  laboiiooi  tmplojoKi 
passed ^ten  hoars  a  day,  and  at  night  he  deTotedoet  .-t 
more  to  the  prodaction  of  his  first  drama, '  RQmcotti^- 
This  play,  though  founded  on  the  tragedy  «f  Shui 
which  conseqnenuy  afforded  its  adapter  ncmyillbic» 
rials,  took  bim  three  yeara  to  prepare.  Nesiiy  netbirff 
was  spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  obtain  from  tbe  bc 
permission  to  read  it ;  at  last  be  was  foitButt  tuz 
secure  the  interrention  of  Jules  Janin,  who  bad  m:  r 
admired  some  of  his  poems,  and  Souli^s  druun  rr- 
sented  with  some  eclat  at  the  theatre  in  1628.  F%  ^ 
day  he  took  his  place  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  lti£S  t' ;  ■ 
duced  at  the  Od^n  his  '  Christine  Fonlainebleu.'" 
failed ;  and  in  1830  he  began  to  write  critical  articie:  - 
'  Mercure,'  the  '  Figaro,*  and  the  '  Volenr,'  ioati  of 
genial  spirit  sought  consolation  for  his  own  Ulta  ' 
cordial  panegyrics  of  other  dramatists.  His '  Lntifty. 
was  produced  at  the  Tb^tre  Fran^ais  in  lS31vi-i 
success,  was  followed  in  1832  by  his '  Clotilde,*  ibttzr- 
of  which,  botii  on  the  it^and  intbedaviig-M'' 
abaolate. 

Shortly  after  hii<Clottlde,*whtdi  estaUi^bBT 
tion  as  a  dramatie  writer,  Frraeric  Sonlie'  begu  la  Ma 
a  series  of  romances  in  the  shape  of  feailletotu  to  Ue  a* 
papers.   In  this  new  and  lucrative  class  of  liten^'^  - 
became  and  continued  for  twelve  yean,  1&33^| 
popuUr  of  French  romancists.   The  *  Deux  Cwiii:?' 
published  in  thia  form  in  1833  ;  the  '  Vicomte  de  Ek:'^  ■ 
1834;  the'Comtede  Toulouse*  in  1835;the'C'^ 
Foix 'in  1836;  'Un  ti6  &  Mendon'  and  'Deni!t 
Provence  et  Paris*  in  1837  ; '  L'homme  de  LettK9,'i:i 
In  this  manner  upwards  of  thirty  fictions,  Booe  of 
considerable  length,  were  produced.   In  1848  nip** 
'  Memoires  da  Diable,*  tbe  sale  of  which  was  iBUH» 
was  the  universal  popalarity  of  thia  novel  vhieb 
Engine  Sue  to  undertake  \\a  *Mystiies  de  ?m.  ^ 
after  this  the  snocess  of  Sne  and  Dumas  in  tb«  - 
of  writing  somewhat  obacuredthe  fomeof  FmlcR:>' 
who  witnessed  their  sadden  popularity  withoit  ^  - 
Bat  he  never  gave  no  his  connection  with  the  ne^? 
whose  proprieton  to  the  last  paid  himlibeiallyfwli^  *' 
In  1846  he  bovght  an  eeUte  at  Biivie,  when  k  dHi  a; 
tember  22,  1847. 

SOULT,  NICOLAS  JEAN-DE-DIEO,  MAttCEh 
DUC  DE  DALMATIE,  was  bora  at  Saint  Amwd-d'  - 
on  the  29th  of  March  1769,  or,  according  to  some  ^^<^^ 
in  176S.   He  wu  the  son  of  a  notsiy,  bnl  not  beta;  ^ 
to  follow  his  father*s  calling,  and  having  made,  it »  a*' J. 
little  progress  at  college,  it  was  conmdeied  belt  todrn't-  - 
to  a  military  life,  for  which  he  manirsMed  more  ud^- 
Consequentiy  he  was  allowed  to  enlist  as  a  prints  f  n 
ment  <i  the  Royale-Inlaoterie,  on  tiie  Ifitb  of  Apnl 
slow  waa  his  early  advancement,  that  six  yean  after,  a  • 
he  had  reached  no  higher  grade  than  tint  of  •erjoiDt. 

year  he  waa  noticed  by  old  Marshal  Lockner, 
him  to  disdpline  a  regiment  of  Tolonteen  of  the  , 
giving  htm  a  eommisaon  of  snb-lieBt«Mnt  for  u*  ^ 
The  great  war  shortiy  after  opened  new  path*  to 
men  of  true  capacity  and  courage  were  no  lonpr  p»^^ 
by  court  favour  to  high  birth  wd '•"^  "^pJTii 
cending  by  degrees  to  the  highest  laaki  vx  wwefc  i"^ 
fitted  theiiL  ,  ,, 

On  tiie  29th  of  March  1798,  Lient«»**rJi7V 
credit  for  his  conduct  at  tiie  combat  of  ObM*W«B.^ . 
Oenenl  Castine.   In  November  1793,  Hochs  pl»f^'^ 
the  staff  of  the  army  of  La 
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Bi  the  attack  of  the  left  at  the  hattle  of  Wnnenberg,  and 
epDliied  a  body  of  Anstriaiu.  Hia  next  service  wai  in  the 
^alalinate  under  General  Lefebvre,  who  entnuted  him  with 
be  post  of  chief  of  the  staff  ia  thevangnard  of  his  anny.  In 
794  Sonlt  was  created  colonel,  and  was  one  of  the  mostdistin- 
niahed  officers  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Fleanu,  Jane  26. 
le  displayed  ^reat  skill  by  his  dispositions  in  this  action,  and 
a  the  v^ry  crisis  of  it,  when  OenenI  Mareean,  deserted  bv  his 
roops,  had  resigned  himself  to  despair,  Soolt  arrestea  the 
lanic,  and  restored  the  battle.  For  this  fsat  of  arms  be  was 
tromoted  to  a  brigade,  October  11,  1794,  in  the  division  of 
leneral  Htxtj,  and  aasisted  at  the  blockade  of  Luxemburg, 
kt  th«  battle  of  Altonkiiebra,  in  1796,  he  commanded  the 
Itack  of  the  left  against  the  Anstiians,  who  were  entirely 
lefeated.  Shortly  uter  this  victoiy,  beiog  detached  with 
'00  horse  to  cover  the  left  of  the  army  at  Herbom,  he  was 
nddenly  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy's  caTalqr,  amonnting,  it 
I  said,  to  4000  ;  he  repulsed  seven  cbaives  widioat  hia  ranks 
«ing  broken ;  and  at  length  drew  off  his  troop  without  the 
Dss  of  a  single  soldier.  This  brilliant  retreat  covered  him 
tiih  hononr,  and  bas  always  been  cited  among  the  most 
uemorable  actions  of  tbe  war.  His  excellent  msncBUvrea  at 
he  battle  of  Friedber^,  in  1796,  contributed  most  effectually 
o  its  success.  At  this  epoch,  and  dnriug  the  whole  period 
if  the  Revolntion,  Sonlt  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
lab^  a  flatterer  of  the  men  then  in  power,  and  no  voice 
aore  londly  deoonneed  the  '  aneien  regime ; '  eondnet  whidi 
VMM  sot  foraotten  in  after  days. 

In  1799  he  joined  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under 
ronrdao,  and  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard  of  the  left  wing 
vas  present  and  acted  with  distinguished  bravery  and  ability 
it  the  battle  of  Stockacb,  March  26.  Though  the  battle  was 
iventoally  won,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  bjr  the  Archduke 
yharles  and  the  Aostrians,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained 
if  Soalt's  skilful  conduct,  that  the  Directory  promoted  him 
o  a  division  on  April  Slat,  whilst  Joardan,  the  commander- 
u-cbief,  lost  credit  and  command  by  the  same  action.  Soon 
.fter,  he  found  himself  auder  the  orders  of  Massena,  who, 
lesides  his  own  army  in  the  Alps,  had  lately  succeeded  to 
he  command  of  that  on  the  Rhine,  after  Jourdan's  disgrace. 
Xnder  that  able  general  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Zurich, 
vne  4, 1799,  wlun  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  France 
reserved  fttaa  invanon.  In  ISOO,  when  Musena  ihnt  him* 
elf  np  in  the  walls  of  Geoob  General  Sonlt  was  me  of  the 
Boat  utive  of  iti  defenders  dnriiuE  the  nege,  distiniculahing 
linuelf  hi^y  in  tba  nnmeroM  sSrmiahes  which  took  place 
meath  its  walls.  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
ne  of  these  sorties,  hot  recovered  hia  liberty  after  Napa> 
son 'a  victory  of  Marenfo. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  June  14, 1800,  the  military 
onun&nd  of  Piedmont  was  conferred  upon  General  Soult ; 
rho  was  next  despatched  with  a  corps  of  15,000  men  to 
ccapy  the  peninsula  of  Otranto;  but  after  tiie  peace  of 
itnieus,  he  was  superseded  in  this  government  by  General 
aint-C^.  Soult  returned  to  France  during  the  suspension 
f  hostilities,  and  though,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  he 
«8  not  penonally  a  favourite  with  Bou^parte,  on  tbe  ro- 
Dmmendation  of  Masaena  he  became  «ie  of  the  fmtr  eolonela 
f  the  Consular  Guard.  The  mptnie  between  Endand  and 
'tmaea  soon  followed,  and  it  was  General  Soult  who  o^an- 
led  the  vast  armament  collected  on  the  heighia  of  Boulogne, 
nown  as  the  Army  of  England.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
I'mpire  had  been  formed,  and  so  assiduous  had  been  the 
Dort  paid  by  Soult  to  the  First  Consul  during  the  short 
eriod  of  tranaition,  that  allhongh  he  had  served  neither  in 
le  first  campaigns  in  Italy,  1796-97,  nor  in  that  of  Egypt, 
796-90,  nor  even  yet  fought  under  Napoleon,  nor  cum- 
landed  an  army  in  the  field,  his  name  was  included  in  the 
at  of  French  marshals  created  at  the  coronation. 
In  the  campaign  of  1800  Marshal  Soult  obtained  still 
reater  distinction ;  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Aust^rlitz, 
lecember  8,  being  so  efficient,  that  Napoleon  thanked  him 
a  the  l>att]»«roand,  before  hia  whole  st^,  calling  him  one 
f  the  fitat  of  living  stiategints.  Thenoefwward,  and  until 
ke  end  of  tbe  war,  he  ranked  aa  one  of  the  leading  generals 
F  France,  to  whom  the  greatest  undertakings  might  be  com- 
litted  when  Napoleon  himself  waa  elsewhere.  With  the 
line  aocceai,  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and 
SOT.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  October  14,  1806,  he  de- 
bated Marshal  Kalkrenth,  captured  Magdeburg,  and  pat  to 
ight  the  Prussian  General  BlUcher,  and  the  Rouian  General 
estocq.  Again  he  sinnalised  himself  at  Uie  battle  of  Eylan, 
ebnitfy  8,  1807,  and  captured  Konigsbeig  the  nme  year. 


He  had  now  been  fifteen  years  in  constant  lerviee  in  the  field, 
and  had  fought  under  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  com- 
manders, with  all  of  whom  he  had  enjoyea  the  same  con- 
fidence. He  had  now  fully  acquired  the  confidence  of 
Napoleon  himself,  who  for  the  rest  of  his  career  treated 
Sotut  aa  his  lieutenant,  by  honouring  him  with  the  cUef 
command  he  had  to  bestow  alter  the  one  he  filled  in  his  own 
peiaon. 

When  the  ambition  of  the  French  Emperor  had  turned 
tovrards  Spain,  Marshal  Soult  was  appointed  to  command  the 
2nd  eoraB,with  wliich  be  was  despatched,  in  November  1808, 
to  attach  Belveder's  corps  of  20,000  men,  at  Burgos.  In  this 
battle,  fou^t  on  the  lOtb  of  November,  the  Spaniah  army 
waa  defeated,  although  one  of  8ouIt*s  divisions  alone  (Mai- 
son'a)  waa  engaged.  Madrid  having  surrendered  to  the 
French,  after  its  fall  Napoleon  marched  against  the  British 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  then  on  its  way  from  Portagal. 
Marshal  Sonlt  was  at  first  directed  upon  Sshagnn ;  but  Sir 
John  Moore,  seeing  the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposed  of 
being  intercepted  and  hemmed  in,  lost  no  time  in  commenc- 
ing hia  retreat  upon  Corunna.  Napoleon  was  averse  to 
dilatory  war,  and  was  moreover  unwilling  to  &tigue  the 
troops  under  hia  command  unnecessarily ;  be  therefore  recalled 
the  marshal,  with  injunctions  to  pnrsae  Sir  John,  and 
*' drive  the  English  into  the  sea."  At  the  same  time  Mar- 
shal Ney  waa  commanded  to  support  tbe  operation  with  the 
6th  corps.  Some  French  generau,  and  other  military  histo- 
riauB,  with  the  anxiety  so  common  with  them  to  explala 
away  any  failure  of  the  French  arms,  have,  on  this  oceaitioa 
severely  censured  Marshal  Soult  for  inactivity  and  negligence, 
"  in  huting  at  every  defile  to  collect  the  sick  and  loiterers, 
by  which  the  dmost  total  destructiun  of  the  British  army," 
according  to  them,  waa  prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
marshal  alwaya  expressed  hia  astonishment  at  the  skilful 
retreat  of  his  enemies.    At  length,  on  the  16th  of  January, 

1809,  the  British  army,  having  approached  Corunna,  the 
place  intended  for  their  embarcation,  made  a  staud,  and  a 
bloody  engagement  ensued.  In  this  action  Sir  John  Moon 
was  mortally  wounded,  but  the  French  met  with  a  decisive 
repulse.  [Mooai,  Sia  Jobk.I  The  British  troops  effected  their 
pauage  to  their  ships  unmolested  by  the  Frent:h,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  SOtb  that  the  Spanish  governor  capitulated. 

Soon  after.  Marshal  Sonlt  entered  the  Portuguese  tarritoiy 
with  tbe  2na  and  tbe  8tb  corps ;  and  having  defeated  the 
Portuguese  troops  under  Romana,  he  appeared  hefore  Oporto, 
which  was  earned  by  stoim  on  the  29th  of  March,  1809^ 
Instead  of  marching  at  once  upon  Lisbon,  the  marshal 
lingered  at  Oporto,  where  he  is  said  to  have  conceived  the 
plan  of  making  himself  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  have  post- 
poned the  interests  of  his  impeiial  nuster,  whilst  inducing 
this  intrigue. 

Meanwhile,  Wellin^n  had  landed,  collected  bis  forces, 
and  made  his  preparations  ;  on  the  8th  of  May  he  reached 
Coimbra  with  the  English  army,  whilst  Bereiiford  at  the 
head  of  tbe  Portuguese  troops  was  advancing  towards  Chaves 
and  Amarante  to  turn  the  French  army.  After  passing  tbe 
Douro  vrith  his  usual  boldness  and  promptitude,  Wellington 
fell  upon  the  marshal,  drove  him  from  hi|  position,  and 
captured  bis  sick,  his  hascage,  and  almost  ul  his  guns. 
Sonlt  then  retreated  npon  ^bda,  with  a  loss  upon  his  route 
(rf  2000  men ;  whence,  after  latviog  Ney,  with  Iiis  single 
corps,  to  defend  that  province,  he  continued  his  retreat  to 
Zamora.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  his  military  talent,  hut  be  suffered  bis  troops  to  conunit 
atrocities  on  the  helpless  peasantry  which  have  left  aa 
ineffaceable  stain  on  his  memory. 

After  tbe  battle  of  Talavera,  Jufy  S8, 1809,  Sonlt  was 
appointed  to  replace  Marshal  Jourdui  as  Major-general  of 
the  army  in  Spain,  the  chief  command  being  nominally  left 
in  the  bands  of  Kiog  Joseph,  a  man  without  any  capacity  for 
war,  but  faithful  and  devoted  to  his  brother's  plana.  On  the 
19th  of  November,  1809,  he  won  the  battle  of  Ocana,  and 
soon  alter  resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Andalo^  aaa 
of  the  richest  provinces  in  Spain.  Accordingly,  in  Jannaiy 

1810,  he  collected  a  strong  army,  consisting  of  four  eorpSt 
and  taking  bis  way  throng  Andujar  and  Seville,  qipewed 
before  Cadiz  on  the  Sth  of  Febmuy ;  but  was  disappointed 
of  taking  the  place.  Soon  after  this  check.  King  Joa^>h 
returned  to  Madrid,  leaving  the  marahal  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  South,  consisting  of  the  1st,  4th,  and  6th  corps. 
The  year  1810  waa  almost  entirely  occupied  by  tbe  marshal 
in  establishing  his  position  in  Andalusia ;  but  the  wide  can- . 
tonnuBts  over  which  bis  troops  ^,t^^ie<^f<L51^9^(9^1C 
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erposed  tbem  to  lou  in  petty  skinnishea  with  the  enemy, 
woo,  supported  by  the  Btroog  foitress  of  Bad&joz  to  UI 
back  upon,  had  a  great  advantage  over  him.  Id  the  begin- 
ning or  1811,  Napoleon,  who  felt  the  urgent  necessity  ,of 
supporting  MasBena  in  Portugal,  ordered  SoqU  to  besiege 
Baejaioz.  'fhe  marshal  obeyed ;  but  allhongh  he  captured 
the  place  on  the  llth  of  March,  1811,  the  Fnnee  of  Essling, 
nnable  to  penetrate  the  stroog  lines  of  Tones  Vedias,  had 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  abandon  Portugal. 

The  departnra  of  Massena  bavins  relieved  the  English 
army  from  one  of  their  most  formioable  opponents.  Lord 
Wellington  determined  to  recapture  Badajoz,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  despatched  Beresford  to  invest  it.  The  siege  was 
opened  on  the  ?th  of  May,  1811 ;  Sonlt  came  to  its  relief, 
and  on  the  16th  bad  to  fight  the  battle  of  Albaera,  in  which 


appeared 

when  Napoleon,  apprised  of  Sonlt'a  recent  defieat,  ordered 
Manhal  Marmont,  who  had  superseded  Massena  in  the  com- 
jnand  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  to  pnsh  forward  to  his  sup- 
port This  movement  rendered  it  necessary  for  Wellington 
to  raise  the  siege  on  the  16th  of  Jnne.  However,  in  the 
following  spring,  enconra^ed  by  ihe  capture  of  Ciudad 
Sodrigo,  Wellington  laid  siege  a  second  time  to  the  fort  of 
Badajoz,  and — though  not  without  terrible  loss — the  place 
was  carried  on  the  6lh  of  April,  181S.  Sonlt  was  in  conse- 
qnence  compelled  to  retreat  from  Seville,  his  rear-gnard  being 
severely  cut  up  at  Villa  Garcia. 

The  eubsequent  defeat  of  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca (July  22, 181S],  and  the  surrender  of  Madrid  to  the 
British  Beneral,  compelled  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  withdraw 
h^nd  tne  Tagna  with  his  army,  and  Manhal  Soult  received 
orders  to  join  him.  Accordingly,  to  his  deep  regret,  he 
marched  out  of  Andalusia,  and  on  Uie  10th  (tf  November  took 
the  command  of  the  three  combined  French  armies  stationed 
on  the  Tormes.  This  junction  of  forces  was  too  powerful  to 
be  attacked ;  Lord  Wellington  therefore  fell  hack  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  troops  on  his  route,  and 
went  into  winter  quarters.  After  his  departure  &om  the 
rich  province  of  Andalnsia,  which  he  had  occupied  for  nearly 
three  years,  the  strongest  cbaiges  were  brought  agaiust 
Marshal  Soult  for  the  cruel  extortions  levied  on  the  people 
by  himself  and  his  agents,  and  his  shameless  and  nnbridled 
robbery  of  pictures  and  articles  of  value.  The  reports  of  mili* 
tatv  men  of  everr  army  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war  have 
tauj  corroborated  the  chaigea ;  while  the  enormona  wealth 
which  he  Mtentationsly  dbpUyed  after  the  peace  leemed 
io  indicate  that  be  did  not  feel  the  disgrace  his  atneioni 
eonduet  had  drawn  down  npon  his  name.  For  a  &w  months 
daring  the  year  1813  Sonlt  was  employed  in  the  German 
campaign,  having  been  snmmoned  by  Nwolaon  to  take  the 
command  of  his  goaid,  after  the  death  of  Manhal  Bessi&res 
at  Weissenfela. 

But  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Marshal  Jonrdan  at  Yitoria, 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1813,  having  threatened,  not  only  the 
loss  of  Spun,  after  an  occupation  of  five  years,  but  the  secu- 
rity of  the  French  soil.  Napoleon  was  once  more  compelled 
to  employ  Sonft  in  the  Peninsula,  though  it  was  not  without 
tome  sense  of  shame  that  he  sent  htm  there.  Accordingly, 
in  Joly,  Soolt  returned  to  Spain  as  connnander-in-cbief  of 
the  French  armies.  Then  foHowed  the  most  arduous  period 
in  his  career ;  and  although — overmatched  tha  genins  of 
Wellington— nearly  every  enterprise  was  a  fiulnre,  and  eveiy 
battle  a  defeat,  ve  cannot  xebse  to  Soult  fhe  credit  dne  to 
resolnta  penevenoce  and  danntless  hravety.  The  fall  of 
Fampelnna,  the  battles  of  San  Marcial  and  Sorauren,  suc- 
ceeded, in  all  of  which  the  marshal  was  worsted  ;  then  he 
took  np  a  strong  jtosition  on  tha  banks  of  the  fiidassos,  but 
was  driven  from  it  by  the  leader  berore  whom  so  many  mar- 
shals had  succumbed.  The  losses  of  Napoleon  in  Cham- 
pagne required  some  relief,  and  thousands  of  Soult's  veterans 
were  drafted  off;  his  German  troops  deserted  him.  Still, 
wherever  the  ground  enabled  him  to  defend  himself  the 
marshal  formed  a  new  position.  First,  he  fortified  himself 
m  the  Nivelle ;  driven  &om  that  river,  be  took  up  a  new 
pMition  on  the  Nive,  whence  his  impetuous  enemy  dis- 
lodged him ;  hut,  without  being  depressed,  he  offered  the 
English  battle  at  St  Pierre,  and  was  again  defeated.  Wel- 
lington had  at  laat  entered  the  French  temtoiy  in  the  south, 
'^ilst  in  the  north  Napoleon  was  falling  twck  before  the 
allied  aimies.  But  even  then  he  did  not  despair.  A  truce 
of  a  fnr  veeks  vu  forced  upon  the  opposing  armies  after 


November,  vrtien  both  sought  winter  quartan.  Bit  w'l;  i 
February  1814  the  war  was  renewed.  TltelB&«3'-.- 
Adour,  the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  battle  of  Tu^  nmt! . 
each  other,  and  were  lost  by  the  marshal.  To  cusfke  i 
embarrassment,  be  had  been  informed  of  die  tst.ial'; 
Bordeaux  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  subsequent  c^nL±.s 
of  Paris.  Yet,  even  when  the  three  allied  aniun  vc*  3 
possession  of  the  capital,  when  Lyon  had  snbnuluiihA 
so  many  marshals  and  generals  were  deserting  N^nk : . 
Fontainebleau,  he  fell  ^k  npon  Toulouse,  sod  fonnK'^ 
admirable  position  which  not  even  the  impetsou  a,  1  ■ 
British  troops  could  force  without  a  niiui^  snfu,i.li 
almost  to  balance  their  own  victory.  The  loss  of  tlie7«: 
was  however  more  than  commensurate,  and  their  (Iticiln 
complete.  This  was  Soult's  laat  and  the  greateit  efbv 
ties;  it  was  fonght  with  consummate  sUl,  April  10.  >'<. 
eleven  days  after  the  fall  of  Paris :  Sonlt  evscn^Tai^-a 
on  the  llth. 

On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Scnlt,  ^ 
attached  himself  to  the  restored  king,  and  who  wti-:. 
office  as  minister  of  war,  published  an  order  of  titc^ 
March  8, 1815,  calling  on  tne  army  "to  lall^ rmj 
legitimate  and  well-bdoved  aovereigtt,  and  resist  tlii 
turer,  who  wanted  to  seize  again  that  nsurped  povfr  t\ . . 
he  had  made  so  pernicious  anse.**   Baton theSSthofV;: 
he  saw  the  emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  was  easily  rtnci:.-.* 
him,  and  accepted  the  post  of  quarter-msster-gmn!  >  - 
army  preparing  to  open  the  campaign.   In  tniiqur? 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the  IStli  c-' 
1815.    Soult  was  banished  from  France  in  Jolv;  b. 
1819  he  was  once  more  permitted  to  retain,  sod  hi)i-- 
was  restored  to  him.   Charles  X.  showed  him  pn.  - 
throughout  his  reini:  he  created  him  a  peer  on  tit.'- 
November  1827.  During  the  reign  of  Louis-Philipi*  i' 
made  Minister  of  War,  Ambassador  Extraordinry  to  1,' 
Victoria's  court  at  her  coronation,  and  on  tvo  i<c>^  - 
President  of  the  Council,  or  prime  minister,  ^"iilii--- 
this  office  for  the  second  time,  in  September 
to  the  king  requesting  leave  to  resign.    His  reqiwi 
granted  ;  but  in  order  to  mark  hisappreciatioont^f*: 
vices  of  the  marshal,  Louis-Philippe  re-€8UbKsh»d  j  - 
favour  the  ancient  but  disused  dignity  of  Manbal-G^i''^ 
France,  which  had  not  been  borne  by  any  subject  r.K  - 
death  of  Marsha  Torenne.    From  that  time  tbe  o^'- 
went  to  live  in  retirement,  to  which  he  coaizeib-.-^ 
more  closely  still  after  the  revolution  of  February  lUi-  ■ 
health  and  strength  had  long  been  severely  ibakis;  '• 
nuanhal  grew  worse  during  the  year  1631,  and  bm'ic.- 
last  at  the  castle  of  Soult-Berg,  on  the  S6tti  of  NortDW : 
that  year.   After  his  deadi  his  s^en£d  gallerf  of  V 
pictures  collected  by  him  during  his  Spanish  eui^cj ' 
sold  by  auction,  and  realised  a  very  large  sum :  v^-n 
the  best  of  these  pictures  are  now  in  the  Imperiil  Gai^"' 
of  France.    The  •M^moires  du  Mar^chal  General  S.].-.^ 
de  Dalmatie, publi&  par  son  fils.    ISre  partie.  Hit'^'-'* 
Guerres  de  la  Revolution,*  appeared  in  three  vols.  *^ 
an  Atlas,  Paris,  1854. 

SOUR-SOP.  [ANONACKiB.] 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.    Under  this  head,  in  £-7.; ; 
ment  1,  an  account  of  the  geographical  features  of  thfc 
was  given.    It  has  risen  since  iuto  greater  impoitaccc- . 
is  better  known.   We  therefore  add  the  following  i*-'--- 
lars : —  . 

The  climate  of  South  Australia  is  one  of  the  iaxt  la  !^ 
world,  resembling  that  of  the  south  of  Italy  Tbc  i^i* 
phere  is  generally  clear  and  elastic,  and  tha  ib' rtnu»-_ 
for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  Its  colouts.  "ihtn  • 
prevalent  diseases.  On  entering  the  conntiy  to^^ " 
attacked  with  dysentery,  wUch  with  a  little  cire  ^' ' 
avoided.  Adelaide  has  been  occasionally  visited  wiui 
enza;  and  at  particular  seasons  there  are  some  ai- 


tinues  to  the  end  of  March.  In  December  mw  ^^f^ 
corresponding  in  temperature  to  our  June  and  Jolff  ^J*^ 
is  very  great,  and  the  ground  so  arid  that  tlie  ''"VT' 
raises  clouds  of  dust.  Occahionally  in  snmnwrl  bw^- 
from  the  north  blows  over  the  plains,  andconiielful'' 
shelter  from  the  dose  and  dusty  atmoaphne; 
lasts  many  hours  before  it  is  succeeded  by  a  cooling  . 
from  the  south-west.   The  thermometer  ni^  ^  ^  - 


llfi*  Fahr.    Its  highest  rai^e 
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-4' ;  tbe  aTsnge  wu  67".  The  temperatDte  is  rabject  to 
adden  and  Teir  extraordinsr^  changes ;  but  these  do  not  in 
eneral  affect  tne  health  injarionslr,  neither  do  they  occa- 
ioD  much  inconvenience.  Daring  the  wet  seaBou,  horn  the 
nd  of  March  to  Angnst,  it  rains  freqaentlv  and  sometimes 
ery  heavily.  Daring  this  period  the  earth  is  covered  with 
be  richest  verdare,  and  the  weather  is  so  genial  that  the 
pproach  of  sammer  is  scarcelyperceptible.  In  summer  the 
rass  is  speedily  parched,  and  Ireqaently  becomes  so  di^  as 
0  break  when  trampled  on ;  bat  the  ground  is  as  rapidly 
lothed  with  fresh  pastnre  by  the  showers  which  fall  at  no 
reat  intervals.  The  long  droaghts,  with  which  New  Soath 
Vales  is  periodically  Tisited,  are  not  known,  in  the  settled 
>arts  of  SoaUi  AastraUa.  Doriog  the  rainy  season  the  wind 
•lows  from  the  west  or  sonth-west,  aiid  Jreqaently  in  hard 
^es.  in  the  dry  season  northern  and  nortb-eastem  winds 
>revul.  No  Ml  of  snow  haa  been  experienced,  and  in  the 
donnt  Barker  district,  the  coldest  part  of  the  colonr,  the  frost 
las  only  in  rare  instances  been  of  aoch  force  as  to  form  a  thin 
irust  of  ice.  The  lowest  temperatare  for  the  year  is  about  37". 

During  the  rainy  or  cold  season  a  great  number  of  whales 
'isit  the  coasts  of  the  colonr,  and  are  chased  by  British, 
Lnierican,  and  French  vessels.  The  black  whale  is  moat 
reqnent,  bat  the  sperm-whale  also  occurs.  The  native  ani- 
uals  are — the  kangaroo,  the  wallobi,  a  smaller  species  of  the 
ame  genas,  the  wombat,  the  opossum,  and  the  dingo,  or 
Australian  dog.  Porcupines,  allhongh  unknown  on  the 
□ainland,  are  fband  in  considerable  nnmbers  on  Kangaroo 
sland.  For  several  years  locusts  have  appeared  in  great 
lumbers,  and  caused  much  damage  to  gardens  and  young 
Tops  in  the  district  around  Adelaide.  Birds  are  munerouB, 
ind  distinguished  by  their  beauty.  The  emn,  seyeral  lands 
>f  panakeets  and  cockatoos,  partridges,  and  quails  are  com- 
non.  The  niost  common  sea-fowl  are — pelicans,  black- 
iwans,  wlld-dueks,  diven,  waders,  cormorants,  and  Cape 
>iceons.  Several  kinds  <^  fish  are  taken  in  the  sea,  as 
aimon,  snappers,  porpoises,  and  large  and  small  sharks, 
['here  are  sever^  kinds  of  snakes  and  lizards :  among  the 
atter  the  iguana,  which  is  eaten  ;  among  shell-fish,  oysters 
ind  periwinkles  are  plentiful. 

The  colonists  have  imported  horses  &om  Tasmania  and 
■few  South  Wales,  and  ponies  from  the  island  of  Timor  in 
he  Indian  Archipelago;  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  Cape, 
Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria ;  hogs  from  New 
Zealand.  Fowls  are  common,  both  the  common  species  and 
he  larger  one  from  the  countries  of  the  Malays.  The  kan- 
garoo-dog is  a  valuable  cross-breed  of  the  bull-dog  and  grey- 
lonndj  and  ta  used  for  cha»ng  the  emus  and  kangaroos. 

The  woods  of  South  Australia  contain  many  large  trees, 
>f  which  the  stringy  bark,  the  blue,  while  and  peppermint 
;Qm~tree3,  different  species  of  the  £)nca!yptiu,  are  the  most 
isefal,  their  timber  serving  for  building  and  fencing,  for  the 
nnstruction  of  carts  and  ploughs,  and  the  manu^cture  of 
igricultural  implements ;  but  timber  for  finer  purposes  is 
mported  from  New  South  Wales  and  New  Z^land.  All 
Linds  of  grain  are  snecessfnlly  cultivated  :  maize  grows  well, 
ind  also  potatoes.  Melons,  water-melons,  pumpkins,  and 
^cumbers  attain  an  ancommon  size,  as  do  also  cauliflowers. 
)nions  are  cultivated. to  a  great  extent  in  Kangaroo  Island. 
Ifo  edible  fruit  is  indigenous,  except  some  berries,  which  are 
taten  by  the  natives.  Frmt-trees  have  been  extensively 
ntroduced.  At  Adelaide  a  prize  was  awarded  in  1801  for  a 
iollection  of  sixty  varieties  of  apples  grown  about  ten  miles 
rom  the  raty.  The  peach  grows  luxuriantly.  Otanges  and 
emons,  olives  and  mulberries,  are  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
ivery  approved  variety  of  grape  is  grown. 

South  Australia  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron-ore  is  found  in 
nany  places,  especially  in  the  deserts.  Copper-ore  is  very 
rjdely  distributed  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  riche^ 
[uality.  Lead  also  .  exists  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
ome  gold  has  [been  found.  Salt  occnia  in  inany  phices. 
Twelve  copper-mines  were  in  operation  in  1851.  These  are 
-the  Burra-Boria  mine,  90  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Adelaide  ; 
he  Kapunda  and  North  Kapanda  mines,  50  miles  N.N.E.  ; 
karkulto  mines,. 76  miles  N.  by'^.;  Worthing  mine,  14 
ailes  S.S.W. ;  Perseverance  mine,  IS  miles  N.E.  hf  E,, 
rhere  parties  vrere  engaged  digging  for  gold  on  licences; 
.'nngkillQ,  or  Reedy  Creek  mine,  35  miles  E.N.E. ;  the 
Consolidated  mines  In  Baiosaa  and  Lynedoch  Tallev,  38 
liles  E.  hj  N. ;  (the  Kanmantoo,  Bremer,  Wheal  Jviary, 
Vheal  Mana,  and  Wheal  Friendship  iflines,  all  in  a  group 
bont  25  miles  E.S.E.  from  Adeliude.  The  ore  <A  the  Bnrra- 
Inns  mine  is  peculiarly  rich.   It  contains  75  per  coit  of 


metal,  in  the  form  of  %  paxe  oxide  requiring  do  flux  to  smelt 
it,  the  heat  of  a  blacksmith's  forge  snfficing  to  run  the  metal. 
The  lode  !a  17  feet  wid^of  great  extent,  and  is  qnairied 
like  stone.  In  masses.  The  mine  yields  annually  aboat 
20,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  valued  at  20£  per  ton.  The  lead- 
mines  are  Glen  Osmond  »and  Wheal  Watkins  mines,  about 
six  miles  south  from  Adelaide,  and  the  Wheal  Gawler  and 
Tattagolioga  mine^  (he  first  two  Tielding  75  per  cent  of 
metal. 

The  natives  of  South  Australia,  like  those  of  New  Sonth 
Wales,  belong  to  that  race  which  is  called  Negro  Australian. 
They  have  not  yet  attained  an  equal  degree  of  civilisation 
with  the  native  population  of  the  eastern  coast,  but  measures 
have  been  adopted  for  their  improvement  with  some  degree 
of  Success.  There  are  schools  at  Adelaide  and  Port  Lincoln 
for  the  education  of  the  chlldzen.  Connected  with  the  latter 
is  a  training  institution  under  tba  superintendence  of  Aidi- 
deacon  Hale,  in  which  the  youths,  after  leaving  school,  «» 
kept  separate  from  the  tribe^  and  mstmcted  In 'Uie  Christian 
reugion  and  in  some  industrial  pursuit  A,  number  of  youtba 
are  employed  on  stockholder/  stations  along  Uie  Murray. 
Though  it  appears  certain  that  all  the  natives  of  the  soutiieni 
and  eastern  coast  of  Australia  speak  the  &ame  language,  a 
marked  difference  exists  in  the  dialects  spoken  in  different 
parts.  Various  dialects  are -need  within  tiie  territories  of 
South  Australia :  one  is  spoken  by  the  few  isolated  families 
which  live  in  the  districts  west  of  136°  E,  long. ;  another  by 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  Adelude ;  and  the  tribes 
aloiw  the  banks  of  the  Murray  below  the  junction  of  the 
Darling,  have  been  found  to  use  four  different  dialects,  three 
of  which  were  unintelligible  to  natives  from  the  neishboar-- 
hood  of  Lake  Tictozia.  The  tribes  within  the  settled  parts 
of  the  colony  are  generally  peaceable  and  inoffensive. 

The>  settled  parts  of  the  colony  have  been  distributed  into 
the  counties  of  Prome,  Barra,  Stanley,  Cfawler,  Light.  Eyre, 
Adelaide,  Start,  Hindmarsh,  Urey,  Robe,  Russell,  all  lying 
to  the  eastward  of  the  gulfs  of  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent;  and 
the  (!oanty  of  Flinders  on  the  south-west  shore  of  Spencer 
Gulf.  A  township  has  been  laid  out  at  Port  Wakefield,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  St  Vincent,  where  a  considerable 
quantity  of  copper  from  the  Burra-Burra  mines  has  been 
snipped  for  Swansea.  Roads  and  bridges  have  beoi  libendly 
provided  for  as  settlements  have  been  formed. 

The  population  of  South  Australia  in  1854  was  97,387. 
The  government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant- 
fiovemor,  an  executive  council,  and  a  legislative  council. 
The  executive  council  consists  of  the  governor,  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  advocate-genera],  and  us  sorroyor-fteneraL 
The  legislative  coundl,  which  was  institnted  in  1851,  in 
terms  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  passed  in  Aocnit, 
1850,  consists  of  S4  members,  8  of  whom  are  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  16  are  elected  by  lOl.  householders  and  the 
possessors  of  freehold  property  of  the  value  of  100/.  sterling, 
in  the  16  districta  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  The  main  source  of  revenue  is  the 
customs,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  derived  from  the  duties 
of  Is.  per  gallon  on  wines,  and  lOs.  per  gallon  on  spirits. 
There  are  no  differential  duties  between  British  and  foreign 
goods ;  but  an  '  ad  valorem '  duty  of  five  per  cent,  or  an 
equivalent  rated  duty,  is  cliarged  on  all  imports  except  wines 
and  spirits.  The  general  colonial  revenue  in  1852  was 
102,325/:,  the  expenditure  was  88,238£;  for  1855  the 
revenue  had  risen  to  50^250^  and  the  expenditan  to 
810,327^.,  no  less  than  173,37w.  having  been  ^enM 
during  the  year  on  streets,  roads,  and  harbonrs.  Tba  land 
fund  revenue  realised  233,745^  for  171,610  acres  of  haL 
The  total  exports  in  1852,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  eoia, 
amounted  to  736,267/.;  the  imports  were  538,97A£.  la 
1854  the  imports  amounted  to  2,054,453^.,  but  Jeer— sed 
considerably  in  1855 ;  while  the  exports  had  increased  from 
823,104/.  in  1854  to  839,915/.  in  1855,  exclasTe  ef  gaid, 
which  in  1854  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  nnTTT™  Ttw 
staples  of  the  exports  are  wool  and  copper. 

For  the  promotion  of  education  in  liie  colony,  an  ™y1iTr 
of  schools  has  been  appointed.  SchooImasCen  fll>iaui  u 
annual  grant  of  SO/,  for  the  first  SO  scholan,  and  IL  eack 
additional  scholar,  the  aid  however  in  no  case  rifii^  above  4CiL 
perannnm.  The  number  of  day  schooilsieetsnnggoTenaiBrt 
aid  in  January,  1853,  was  69,  with  abovt  SSOOKlioIata.  Ikr 
amount  paid  to  teachers  during  the  year  was  aboot  31CKl£ 

In  1850  there  were  about  150  plaos  4X  wieihip  ic  d» 
colony.  The  ministers  of  idigiaa  wen  17  of  tbe  Chas^^ 
Knglmd,  ondez  the  nperintaiiieDoe  of  tiw  'BaS^^M 
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laicle ;  II  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Adelude  ;  S  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
2  of  the  Free  Church  of  ScoUand  (which  in  1807  bad  in- 
creased to  7)  ;  1  of  the  Scotch  United  PreBbyterians ; 
6  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers,   beaides   many  local 

{ireachers  ;  2  Primitive  Methodist  missionaries,  and  several 
Dcal  preachei?;  16  Independent,  8  fia^tist,  6  German 
Lutheran,  1  Oennaa  Independent,  3  Christian,  and  2  Bible 
Christian  ministers.  The  New  Church,  the  Qaaksn,  and 
Jewa,  have  each  a  place  of  wonship  in  Adelaide. 

Adelaide^  now  an  episcopal  city,  and  the  seat  of  Qovoih 
'meat  and  the  capital  of  the  ooIoqt,  is  ritnated  chiefly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Torrena.  in  34'  fi^  S.  lat.,  128*>  30*  E. 
long,  lliat  part  of  the  city  whidi  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  is  called  South  Adelaide,  is  the  seat  of  Qovemment 
and  of  the  commerce  of  the  town ;  North  Adelaide,  on  the 
light  bank,  ia  much  smaller,  bat  more  pleasantly  situated. 
l%e  two  divisions  are  connected  by  foar  neat  wooden 
bridges;  aod  a  pnblic  demesne,  averaging  half  a  mile  in 
wid'h,  Burronnds  the  whole  city.  This,  known  as  the  Park- 
lands,  ia  to  be  converted  into  a  series  of  pablic  gardens. 
AdeUida  v^as  fonnded  in  1836,  and  it  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  21  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time. 
North  Adelaide  stands  on  a  geoUe  slope ;  in  1862  it  con- 
tained one  public  sqnare,  27  streets,  and  occupied  an  area  of 
300  acres ;  while  Soath  Adelude  occupied  an  area  of  760 
acres,  contained  6  large  public  sqaues,  and  80  prinopal 
streets,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
streets  are  wide,  bat  ill  paved  or  nnpaved,  and  are  only 
lighted  by  lamps  in  ^nt  of  the  pablic-honses,  every  keeper 
of  which,  by  the  terms  of  his  licence,  is  bonnd  to  keep 
one  baming  from  aunset  to  sunrise.  The  site  of  Soutk 
Adelude  ia  flat,  and  in  1862  was  without  drainage.  The 
pablic  improvements  and  sanitary  auangements  are  under 
the  management  of  a  Board  of  Commissiouem,  who,  between 
JaoUAry,  1860,  and  September,  1861,  expended  upwards  of 
20,000^.  in  forming  and  repairing  streets,  erectiug  public 
bnildiaj;s,  and  otherwise  improviug  the  city.  Among  the 
public  bnildinn  are  the  Supreme  Conrt-House,  a  large  stone 
boilding,  the  Resident  Magistrate's  Court,  Police  Court  and 
offices,  the  Bishop^  palace,  a  InnaUo  asylum,  an  hoa|ntali  mili- 
taiy  barraeka, police  barraeka,attd  a  huge  jail  erected  at  a  cost  of 
36,000£  The  post-office  is  a  large  and  handsome  bnildui^ 
An  Assay-office  Was  established  at  Adelaide  in  186S  for  receiv- 
ing and  assaying  gold,  chiefly  from  the  Mount  Alexander 
diggings.  T^e  total  amount  of  gold  deposited  in  it  from 
Februaiy  12  to  September  10  was  202,243  ounces,  of  the 
value,  at  the  assay  price  of  31.  ]  la.  per  onnce,  of  opwards  of 
1,000,0002L  Trinity  Church  is  the  temporary  cathedral  of 
the  diocese  of  Adelaide.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Francis  Xavier.  A  very  fine 
chapel  in  the  Gothic  style  has  been  erected  by  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  at  a  cost  of  about  6000^  Besides  these, 
the  peaces  of  worship  in  Adelaide  are,  four  for  the  Church  of 
England;  one  each  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free 
Cbnrch,  and  the  United  Prflst^terian  Chorch ;  five  for  Bap- 
tists i  three  each  for  the  Wa^yan  Method^ts,  Primitive 
Jdethodiits,  and  ladependenti:  two  for  Roman  Catholics; 
two  for  Gennan  Evangelical  Lutherans ;  and  one  each  for 
German  Evangelical  Independents,  Christians,  Bible  Chris- 
tiana, Qnakers,  Swedenhoigians,  and  Jews.  No  barial- 
^und  is  permitted  to  be  attached  to  any  church  or  chapel 
in  the  city,  but  a  large  cemeitery  is  provided  to  the  weit  of 
it.  Among  the  educational  institutes  of  the  city  are,  the 
Church  of  England  College  of  St.  Peter,  a  spacious  and  ver^ 
handsome  edifice,  and  a  training  institute  for  native  abun- 
ffnes.  There  are  three  banks,  for  one  of  which,  the  Bank  of 
Australasia,  abandsome  stone  building  was  erected  in  I&61,  at 
an  expense  of  9081f. :  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Adelaide 
Savings  Bank  in  1660  was  11,772/.  U  lid.  The  South 
Anatnlian  Agricnltnnl  and  HorticuUnral  Society  holds  an 
annnal  show  of  fraits^  garden  and  field  produce  and  colonial 
mann&ctnres.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  eetabUsfaed  in 
July,  1800.  Tba  South  Australian  librair  and  Mechanics* 
luintate  is  open  daily  from  noon  till  ten  o'clock,  vm.  There 
are  several  onilding  societies  and  various  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. The  catthMnarket  is  ontside  the  city,  Uie 
cattle  sold  there  are  only  pumitted  to  be  slaughtered  in  the 
eity  slaughter-house,  a  spacious  and  convenient  building  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Torrens,  half  a  mile  below  the  city. 

Port  Adelaide,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torrens,  and  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  pf  St  Vincent,  about  eight  miles  from 
Adelaide  city,  is  a  capaciona  hatbonr,  well  sitoated  in  respect 


to  the  prevailiiu  winds ;  but  the  great  expeaie  and  idij  it 
the  truisport  of  merchandise  between  the  ctly  and  the  ur 
are  considerable  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  <3c*  pa. 
The  usual  mode  of  conveying  goods  is  by  bnlloekiudlunM. 
In  1860  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  locu  connril  for  the 
stmction  of  a  railway  from  the  city  to  Port  Adelude  Cna, 
which  has  been  completed.  A  steam-tug  is  aii%tdtt 
asMst  vessels  in  entenng  the  harbour.  an  Act  umI  i: 
1846,  the  port  was  made  free  to  the  ships  ef  all  ikuk 
Fbrt  Adelaide  eontaina  otensive  and  sobttaotislwinkw; 
bnilt  of  stone,  wharb  alongside  which  ships  csn  hatoU 
and  nnload,  a  custom-hoose,  a  patent  slip  on  liicb  wu 
of  1000  tons  burden  can  be  raised,  a  wet  dock,  s  digni,! 
Presbyterian  chapel,  a  tiieatre,  and  numerous  ihopa 

The  popnlation  of  Adelaide,  Port  Adelaide,  and  iSsr, 
Tpwn,  which  together  form  one  munieipali^,  wu  14^  s 
the  end  of  the  year  1850 ;  since  that  time  it  hii » 
siderably  increased.  Albert  Town  is  a  snull  ttnf^ 
village,  about  a  mile  from  the  port,  and  is  cbieBy  on^d 
by  persons  connected  with  the  shipping.  Betweaikct 
Town  and  Adelaide  are  several  other  villages,  ihe  pnisA 
of  which  is  Hmdmarth,  where  there  is  a  ■team-JHt-sI. 
the  largest  brewery  in  the  colony,  and  many  good 
Within  arange  ofsAont  5  miles  from,  the  otf  stall tHIm 
which  may  Mctntndered  as  snbuibs  of  Await'.Mui 
them  contain  excdlmt  residences.  In  Adebids  nn 
there /ire  about  40  more  villages,  some  of  vhiclin  sii- 
bited  solely  b^  German  immignnts,  who  hafe  enettiiiie: 
houses  in  their  own  country  luhion,  Tha  dio08Mfl(J> 
laide,  to  which  Bishop  Short  was  appointed  ia  l$4T,nMi 
over  the  two  colonies  of  South  Australia  and  Weitenl:^- 
tralia;  the  chapter  comprises  a  dean,  two  archdsMoi^:* 
canons,  and  twelve  clergymen. 

The  Burra-Burra  and  other  copper  mines  in  Sontli  kvf^ 
lia,  and  the  export  trade  in  wool,  have  rendered  iH*.' 
and  its  port  very  flourishing.  In  Aognst,  16S2,  gold  n 
discovered  at  Ecbnnga,  23  miles  S.E.,  and  Babuqn-id.n: 
Field  river,  about  the  same  distance  S.  from  Adeliijt.  ' 
considerable  number  of  diggers  were  attracted  to  tl»  ipit.i:. 
a  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  obtained,  but  notin  qucli^ 
at  all  equal  to  the  other  Australian  gold  fields. 

SOUTH  MOLTON.  rDBvoKSHiEs.] 

SOUTHERNWOOD.  rABnHfsu.J 

SOUTHET,  CAROLINE  ANNE,  (better  hm> 
Caroline  Bomet),  the  second  wife  of  Robert  Soctirf,"' 
the  only  child  of  Captain  Charles  Bowles,  of  fincklud,  >• 
Lymiugton,  Hampshire,  where  she  was  bom  Daceo^' 
1787,  and  where  she  spent  the  whole  of  her  daji,  *ili>> 
exception  of  the  four  years  of  her  married  life,  flf 
days  spent  in  the  comparative  solitude  of  a  retired  riW  ' 
the  New  Forest,  and  a  feeble  state  of  health,  iitdut'; 
morbid  shrinking  from  society,  which  she  never  in  lU"-' 
endeavoured  to  shake  off,  even  when  her  poems 
her  name  widely  known,  and  her  friendship  eig«lj«* 
after.  Miss  Bowles  first  appeared  before  the  PDUictiC 
aathoreas  in  1820,  when  her  poem  '  Ellen  Fiti-Aitbtr  n 
published,  but  without  her  name.  Indeed  it  mi  ^ 
many  yeare  later  that  uy  of  her  works  were  isnel  vitii  * 
name,  though  thur  anuordiip  was  no  secret  is  liit^r 
eirclei.  In  1822  she  published  'The  Widow'iTile.B 
other  Poems;*  in  1826  'Solitary  Hours'  (pro*  awljW; 
and  in  1829,  in  two  volumes,  *  Chapters  oa  Clmniip*, 
which  had  already  appeared  in  <  Blackwood'i  U^u^^ 
whtee  they  had  excited  much  interttst  In  J<u>"  ^^^-t 
already  mentioned,  Miss  Bowles  was  married  at  ^ 
Chorch,  in  the  New  Forest,  to  Robert  Soutli^.  ^ 
twenty  years  before,  and  whilst  they  were  quite  nnluio«'' 
each  other,  a  literary  correspondence  had  comniciiced  Mt^ 
them,  and  it  was  continued  witli  liitlo  iniemi[)timi^ 
mutual  respect  gradually  streoffthening  into  wvm  ni^ 
ship.  Their  marriage  was  a  melancholy  one,  at  Itstf 
lady.  Southey's  mental  foeulties  were  already  btpoo^' 
ful,  and  thc7  soon  gave  way  altogether.  Bntsheoenir 
mitted  a  murmur  to  escape  her  at  her  hesyy  I(it>  ^ 
his  fow  remainipgyean  she  ninistarad  (obis  wiuunE^ 
ing  devotion,  and  her  derotedness  daieml  a  ■on**"-^ 
ferent  notice  than  the  ungenerous  tefNencenuds  to  't^  ' 
CuUibert  Southey's  life  of  his  father.  She  snrtived 
band  somewhat  over  ten  years,  but  her  health  bad  low^ 
broken  down  under  her  affliction,  and  herlsity*^^. 
years  of  constant  snfiering.  She  found  at  fint  occnp";  ^ 
completing  a  poem  on  Rooin  Hood,  commenced  bj 
which  she  V^^^.M^SM^y^'^ 
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ler  Inubuid's  lettsi^  which  have  since  been  edited  by  Mr. 
iVarter.  .The  poetry  of  Caroline  Bowles  is  of  aldndthst 
vi  1  always  give  plenanre  to  perxons  of  a  reflective  tarn  of 
aicd,  but  is  scarcely  Sited  for  cootinaoiis  popalarity.  It  is 
ender,  gracefal,  ana,  thoogh  somewhat  mehuicholj,  pervaded 
ly  a  fine  moral  tone ;  bat  it  is  difFow^  and  wanting  in 
trength  of  thought  and  passion. 

SOUVESTRE,  EMILE,  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of 
he  modem  French  school,  was  horn  at  Morlatx,  in  Brittany, 
n  the  16th  of  April  1806.  His  father  was  an  engineer 
fficer  employed  in  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges  of  hin 
istrict.  Edocated'at  the  eoTlege  of  Prntiry  nntu  he  had 
eaehed  the  age  of  aerenteen,  he  began  to  erince  a  decided 
ute  for  literatare.  Bnt  his  father's  death  in  18S3  indnced 
im  to  select  the  bar  as  his  profession.  He  therefore  studied 
be  law,  and  in  1827  was  ^rmally  received  as  an  advocate 
t  Rennea.  He  soon  however  grew  weary  of  waiting  for 
ractice,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  a  strong  determination 
f  setting  up  as  an  author, 
ot  encoa 
lissolongh 

.lexandre  Duval,  a  Breton  like  himself,  and  already  known 
I  a  sdccessfnl  dramatist,  supported  him  with  his  interest, 
ifter  this  his  tragedy  was  read,  accepted  at  the  Tb6itre 
'ran^ais,  and  pnt  into  the  prompter's  hands.  Bnt  then  came 
lie  'censare  with  its  pruning  knife,  and  sock  was  the 
iQtilaUm  of  his  piece,  at  to  scare  the  very  mafaa^ers  who 
ad  before  islanded  it.  Thus  disappcnnted  of  his  hopes, 
e  returned  to  his  family,  and  being  left  withont  resources, 
ccepted  a  sitaation  as  shopman  with  M.  Mellinet,  a  book- 
e11«:  at  Nantes.  In  this  ntoation  he  was  living  whoi  the 
ialy  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  foil  of  Charles  X.,  gave  so 
nnch  stimulus  to  the  yonng  generaUon. 

He  began  in  1830  to  write  for  the  provincial  press,  and  in 
.832  was  appointed  managing  editor  to  a  lioeral  journal 
rablished  at  Brest.  Whilst  livine  with  M.  Mellinet,  Emile 
ionvestre  was  frequently  noticed  by  the  customers  who  fre- 
[Qented  the  library,  for  bis  nnobtmsive  good  sense,  and  one 
if  these,  the  deputy  Luminals,  a  gentleman  devoted  to  the 
eform  of  national  education,  conceived  a  friendship  for  him. 
rhe  deputy  soon  perceived  that  Emile  Souvestre  felt  an  nn- 
isnal  intemt  in  the  same  object,  and  having  founded  a 
chool  at  Nantes,  lor  the  iUoitmUoa  of  his  new  plan,  he 
ntmsted  the  management  of  it  to  yonng  Sonveatre,  and 
nother  yoathful  rerormer,  M.  Papot,  nnder  yrbsm  ita  sne- 
ess  was  from  the  first  dedded.  In  1835  M.  Soavestre  was 
lade  r^nt  de  rh^roriqne  at  the  collc^  of  Malhouse,  in 
.Isace ;  lie  did  not  however  continue  many  montha  in  this 
ituation. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  quietly  collecting  materiala 
}  produce  a  work  on  his  own  province,  to  which  he  was 
xtremely  attached.  This  he  did  in  1836,  nnder  the  tide  of 
Les  Bemiers  Bretons,*  a  book  which  at  once  established  his 
ame.  It  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Brittany,  full  of 
ivid  yet  unexaggprated  painting,  and  affords  a  juiit  idea  of 
!ie  cnstomsj  manners,  and  liieimture  of  the  *  Wales  of 
'ranee.*  Hia  '  Eehelle  das  Femmes'  appeared  at  the  same 
■me,  and  vai  likewise  mceessfbL  Encouraged  by  this  change 
f  lortone^  Emile  Sonvestre  ntomed  to  Parii  to  fix  himadf 
lere.   H»  was  then  thirty,  and  hia  fdtnre  lot  was  decided. 

For  the  next  twelve  years,  1836-48,  he  took  a  prominent 
art  in  the  '  redaction  of  the  '  R£vue  de  Paris,'  and  the 
R^Tue  des  Deux  Mondes ; '  he  also  contributed  many  notices 
Qd  feuilletons  to  the '  Temps,'  the  '  National,'  the  '  Sifecle/ 
ad  the  '  Jonmal  do  Commerce.'  His  style  is  very  pleasing; 
is  matter  thoughtful  and  instructive.  His  articles,  tales, 
nd  books  have  none  of  the  levity,  or  persiflage,  so  lament- 
bly  common  in  too  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the  |)resent 
sy ;  they  may  be  taken  np  with  full  reliance  on  their  taste 
nd  tendency.  Among  his  numerous  writings  maybe  cited: 
is '  Voyage  dans  le  Fintst^re,* '  Ia  Maison  Kotue,* '  Le  Mat 
e  Cocune/  *  Kerre  et  Jean,'  and  '  Let  Connwons  d*nn 
tavrier."  TliiB  last  especially  is  a  work  of  ineooteitable 
aloe,  foil  of  maadoH  of  the  soondest  character,  especially  as 
slates  to  the  indnstrions classes,  Hehasalsoprodnoedsevenl 
iccesfiful  dramatic  pieces,  amongst  others :  *  Le  Fillenl  de  tout 
:  Monde,'  *  Le  Kiche  et  le  Panvre,' '  Henri  Hamelin,'  *  Ain^ 
t  Cadette,' '  L'Oncle  Baptiste,* '  Maitnsse  et  Fiaoc^ ; '  and 
Un  Enfant  de  Paris.*  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  good  hii- 
3IT  of  the  Revolution  of  1648. 

In  1648,  Emile  Sonvestre,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the 
'rinciple  of  educational  reform,  was  appointed  by  M.  Gamot, 
hen  minister  of  pnUie  instniction,  a  lecturer  in  ona  of  the 


schools  established  for  tha  dvU  seriioe.  He  ISuwisa  gan 
gratuitous  lectures  in  the  evenings  to  large  audiences,  con- 
sisting of  working  men  and  their  bmilies.  These  lectnrea 
were  well  calculated  to  pndaoe  a  beneficial  effiset,  and  were 
always  crowded. 

In  1853  he  spent  the  summer  months  in  lecturing  in  the 
principal  towns  in  Switzerland.  These  lectures  were  ^so 
very  successful.  He  seemed  tp  have  found  a  new  vocation, 
and  had  h^un  to  diffuse  new  and  more  rational  ideas  among 
a  class,  who  do  not  always  think  for  themselves,  when  his 
health  oave  way,  and  death  pot  an  end  to  his  osefal  labonis, 
on  the  fith  of  Jnly  1864,  Having  married  a  seoood  time,  he 
left  behind  him  a  vridow  and  three  danghten. 

SOWERBY.  OEOSGE  BB£TTTN§HAM,aeeondBonof 
James  Sowerby,  one  of  a  nnmerooa  ftmUy  dutingoished  as 
naturalists,  or  natural  history  arUata,  was  bom  at  Lambeth  on 
tbelSth  of  August  1788,and  died  on  the  26ih  of  July  1864. 
He  studied  natural  histoty  with  more  success  than  hia  elder 
brother,  perhaps  on  account  of  hia  not  being  so  good  an  artist. 
In  early  life  ne  was  attadied  to  the  study  of  Entomology, 
and  assisted  his  father  in  those  departments  of  his  laboura 
where  a  knowledge  of  insects  was  required.  On  marrying 
however  he  gave  op  his  Entomology,  and  commenced  business 
as  a  dealer  in  natural  history  objects,  and  visited  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  obtuning  specimens.  He 
bought  the  celebrated  Tankerville  collection  of  shells,  for 
which  he  gave  aix  thousand  poonda.  He  alio  bon^t  aevenl 
other  large  coUectimii.  Hia  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  shdla 
was  very  extensive,  and  he  projected  and  pnblished  a  great 
work  entitled  '  The  Qeneza  of  recent  and  Fossil  Shells.' 
This  was  pnblished  from  18S0  to  1824.  His  &ther  and 
brother  executed  the  drawings  and  engravings,  and  he  drew  up 


British  Association.*  A  list  of  these  papers,  upwards  of 
forty  in  number,  is  given  in  Agassis's  and  Sirickland  s '  Biblio- 
graphy of  Zooloey,*  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  Besides 
these  papers  andtbe  work  on  the  genera  of  ^us  he  pub- 
lished several  other  independent  works ;  amoiwst  these 
shoold  be  mentioned  the  Catalt^e  of  the  collection  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Tankerville,  *  Species  Coachyliomm,  or  eonciso 
original  Deacriptiona  and  Obsorvationa  of  all  the  Spedei  of 
recent  Sbelte  with  their  Varieties,*  Lmdon,  1830.  ^Cmcbo- 
logical  Illustrations,  or  coloured  figures  of  all  the  hitherto 
untigured  recent  Shells,  with  their  Varieties,'  London,  183^45. 
'  Thesaurus  Conohylinum,  or  Fignrea  and  Descriptions  ut 
Shells,*  London,  184S.  Ha  waa  »  Fellow  of  the  XimuBan 
Society. 

SOWERBT,  CHARLES  EDWARt),  third  son  of  James 
Sowerl^,  was  bom  on  Feb,  1st,  1795,  and  died  in  June 
1842.  He  assisted  first  his  father  and  afterwards  his  brother 
James  de  Carle  in  their  natural  history  publications  till  1831, 
when  the  copyrieht  of  *  English  Botany  *  falling  to  his  shar^ 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  on  small 
paper,  with  large  additiona.  This  work  has  been  nprinied 
1^  his  son,  John  Edward  Sowerbj, 

SPAIN.  Since  our  previous  account  varr  malMrial  altai^ 
tions  have  taken  p>laee,  which  we  shall  briefly  indicate.  The 
first  is  the  sub-division  of  the  old  provinces  for  admjnirtra- 
tiviL  purposes,  which  we  subjoin,  with  the  population  in 
1849,  the  latMt  return  available;  hut  by  aietnm  not  yet 
published,  tha  total  popolation  it  leenu  amounta  to  about 
17,000,000. 

Aau  ano  Poraunov  or  PounoiL  Drvnioin. 


Old  PrOTioeei. 

Hodem  Fnrlnesi. 

Are*  la 
Sq.  Kilos. 

Popnladon 
iBlMB. 

Angen 

rZumgasft  .       .  , 
<  HUCMK.        •        ■  ■ 

[Teruol     .  • 

5,053 
4,404 

350,000 
247,105 
350,000 

14,710 

847,105 

Astartu       .  . 

Oriedo  '  . 

3,686 

510,000 

Buqne  Prorincn 

(  Bilbao  {TisesTa) 
)S«D    Sebutiu  (Ooi- 
}    puuoa)     .       .  • 
(Titoria(AIsn)  .  ' 

7,621 

623 
1,083 

150,000 

141,752 
81,897 

9,836^ 

^  878,149 
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OUPnrtMM. 

MotnaftoTlBaM. 

ATM  In 
aq.  HUM. 

in  im. 

rBiiipii.      .      •  -I 
Logn&o    .       •       .  V 
SonuadM-    .       .  .J 
8ork 

Bes«*k             .  . 
.Affib      .      .  . 

7,874 

4,076 
8,466 
%870 

482,022 
185.519 
190,000 
140.000 
155,000 
183,986 

17,786 

1.235,477 

OMflkkMuw. 

F 

Madrid.       .       .  . 

Tolfdo 

Qtwdalajm  .       .  . 

CoCDOt  . 

Cind»d     B«l  (U 
(.    HudM)  .      .  . 

1,315 
8.773 
1.946 
11,295 

7,543 

405,787 
830,000 
199,746 
252,728 

802,594 

1 

80,872 

1,490.800 

rBweolm* .  .1 
J  Tunfow          •   •  L 
1  Lerida           .      .  f 
LOmnw.      .      .  .J 

12,180 

538,605 
300.000 
107,446 
262.594 

• 

12,150 

1,383.784 

Cordon      .  . 

Cordon  ,  . 

4,160 

348,956 

iSJS:  .•  .• :! 

14,880 

336,136 
264,088 

14^ 

601.134 

Chlicfa.      «  . 

rCornb.      .      .  A 
J  Lugo       .      ,      .  1 

(.PoBtmdn      .  .J 

15,897 

511,493 
419^87 

380.000 
420,000 

18^97 

1,730,929 

Onaidi 

(Gnsadk            .  .l 
\  Atmerift   .      .  .} 
[Mabgk        .       .  .J 

0.622 

427,260 
292,334 
438.000 

9,882 

1,187,884 

VBMi •            >  • 

Jvfift*      «      ■  ■ 

4,446 

807,410 

Lmb   .      .  . 

LeoB   .      .      »  , 
•{  VdhdolU   .      «  . 
.FUoKta            .  . 

5,894 
5,630 
8,289 

V63 
1,733 

388,833 
240.000 
210,000 
180.000 
180,000 

30,0  S9 

1,098,833 

Xanh     .  . 

/Mowb     .      .  .1 
lAlbMM            .  ./ 

im 

400.000 
198,881 

7,877 

585,581 

Ntnm    ■      •  • 

3,450 

280.000 

BMilk     .  . 

rSevUU       .      .  .1 
tUodn       .       .  J 

8^9 

480,000 
358,446 
153,463 

8,989 

181.908 

ValHMife      .  . 

( TalcDcUt  .       .  .1 
i  Ailcanto      .  .A 
(  CaateUon  .  .J 

7,688 

500,000 
86',219 
347,741 

7,683 

1,110.060 

184,072 

13,903,500 

Balearic  Ichoda 
CMujIibiids  J   •  . 

1,757 
8.840 

353,000 
357,718 

Cmmerce  and  Manu/actura. — Spain,  from  the  extent  of 
its  cojutt-liae,  its  \aTge  ports  uf  Cadiz,  Cartageni,  and  Ferrol. 
the  number  of  iti  Kmalfer  huibouia,  im  geographical  position, 
and  it«  aUnndance  of  natural  productions,  posvesseii  very 
great  commercial  ad*aDtaget,  but  those 'fcdiantagea  have  been 
diminiibed,  ud  in  a  great  memira  debtroyed,  bj  the  mlrie- 


tive  lawi  of  the  government.  Smof^liog  to  n  mm 
extent  ia  carried  ou  almost  eveiywhere  along  the  mu, 
ciallv  at  and  near  Gibraltar,  and  alao  froa  Fnaci,  m, 
the  PjrreD««8,  and  firam  Portugal  acroM  the  fiwititr.  lb 
ai  tielet  mnggled  throogh  Gibraltar  emiuat «(  eottua, 
modios,  thread,  stocldoga,  and  the  like,  aad  uAhco  Di 
large  amoaot.  The  totarimports  iuto  S^iaiadimDg  tbw; 
1849  amoQDted  to  087,171,790  reals  (about  6,te0,00l»;}.  v. 
course  these  are  the  registered  import)).  The  iKvm  : 
goods  emu^^led  into  the  counttj  cannot  be  eitimi:ed.  lit 
exports  dunng  the  same  year  amonnied  to  478,1(S,!£!  rw 
(aboQi  fi,O00,000/.}>  The  imports  coosilt  of  cvlonial  ynL- 
dtied  fish  and  salted  provisions,  cotton  and  «ooUei  ^-oi 
cutleiy,  glass,  batter,  and  cheese.  The  exports  coux  % 
wool,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  bniits,  cbestnatt  and  naU.  c  i 
qaiclcsilTer,  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  salt,  with  a  small  f^ur. 
of  silk  and  roaunfactured  goods.  Of  late  yean  i  li^ 
amotmt  of  wheat  and  floar  has  been  exported  bn  a 
northern  provinces,  chiefly  to  Cnba  and  Btul  IbKs 
factoring  indiutiy,  fbnoerl^  conttdenU^  bu  pni^  > 
clin«d ;  and  the  srape-vino  disease  (oMliim)  bu  v 
materially  lessened  their  mannfactare  and  exportation  of 
The  goTerument  has  still  manafactores  of  tobacco,  iLtfC 
gunpowder,  cannon,  fire-arms,  and  porcelain,  bat  tbrjrufc 
m  a  decayed  state  except  the  manoEactoiy  of  djo  ( 
Sevilla.  Other  manafactores  are  aillu,  coatw  aUm* 
woollens,  and  leather.  Cutlery  and  iron-ware  in  vjit  '• 
some  amount  in  the  Basque  Provincvs  and  Asturiu. 

Road*,  Caaalt,  and  Railu>a^t.-~-Tbe  public  reub  a  Sfc 
except  those  around  the  capital  and  the  roj-al  roid  i£ 
Madrid  throogh  Leon  to  Oviedo  and  the  coast,  mimf 
the  worst  in  Europe.  The  only  canal  of  impoitiDcti: 
Imperial  Canal,  commenced  by  Charles  V.,  extetxliDgL-'.: 
the  stHithera  bank  of  the  Ebro.  There  ve  tbne  <*  - 
small  canala  in  the  Caaiillae  and  in  Morcia.  The  mi*' 
completed  in  Januan  1606,  are— from  Bareelooi  to 
del  Mar,  23miles;mim  Barcelona  to  GrEuimen,I9c^ 
from  Baiceloua  to  Uartorell,  about  20  mtht ;  frrai  &rcu: 
to  Tairasa.  83  miles;  from  Valencia  to  Alcodia,  3>c> 
from  Valeocia  to  Qrao,  3  miles  ;  from  Madrid  to  Alb* 
173  miles ;  Reinoaa  to  Alar  del  Bey,  33  miles. 

.fievenw.— The  budget  propoead  for  1857  anoanttid 
20,030,000/. ;  the  ordinary  reeeipti  were  Mtimiu^  * 
17,400,000^  leaving  a  deficiency  to  be  anppliedof 
The  amount  of  the  public  debt  ia  November  ISiC  ^ 
141,S0O,O00f.,on  which  the  interest  payable  vu  1,37: > 
in  addition  to  a  loan  for  8,330,000/.  ivcenUy  eoaincUA- 
The  army  and  navy  are  given  vadiu  MiuraaT  an  Xtf^ 
Foaoxa,  S.  3. 

Rdigion  and  Ediitation.-^The  established  rclipoo  ii  ■ 
fioman  Catholic,  and  no  other  ia  allowed  in  tbi 
dorainima.  Theerown  presentilheatehbiahopsaudbt^' 
who  are  omfirmsd  by  the  Pope.  Tba  wealth  of  the^' 
waa  at  one  time  immense.  AfterthenvolBtiuaof  1GW-^|^ 
monastic  order*  were  suppressed,  and  th*  conrati  « 
landa  belonging  to  tbem  were  euld  ;  bvt  the  coonDUof** 
were  aufierM  to  remain  till  the  death  of  the  then  oeap>^ 
A  law  was  passed  in  1866  for  the  sale  of  the  wholi  *■ ' 
chorch-property,  and  ita  convenion  to  ascolar  tm ;  *^ 
law  was  revoked,  at  least  eo  ^  as  the  propeny  m^- 
lU67}  and  aa  indemnity  to  the  derity  of  opinx* 
2,500,0002.  has  been  introduced  to  the  Cortsi,  bat  ba 
yet  (May.  1658)  been  adu|jted. 

Education  ia  very  little  diffused.  The  low  d*""* 
ceive  little  or  no  instniciion,  except  in  the  piiuciialc^ 
where  inCaut-schools  have  of  late  yean  beta  ciuiit»^ 
The  children  of  the  upper  classes  are  mo»tJy  sdaciM  * 
France  and  other  countrica.  The  univeiaitiM,  foroMrl' 
rou  and  of  graat  reputation,  are  now  reduced  to  sbgv-" 
and  those  an  attended  by  nilyacomparativel/swllK*'' 
of  students  in  theolegjr,  law,  and  madione.  Tbin  * 
however,  several  aeademiea  am  littiaixwciMiiii***^ 
Cadis,  SevilJa,  aad  other  laiga  ciUei. 

/fttfory— After  the  qneen-motber,  Christiai, 
appointed  qaeen-regent  (Reina  Oobamadeia),  Dee 
the  brother  of  Fernando  VII.,  laid  claim  to  the  ' 
the  ground  that  by  the  &ilie  law  females  wen declarM »' 
gible.    A  civil  war  ensued,  which  lasted  till  Scf^ 
1840,  when  the  parti^ana  of  D^a   Carlos  wtrt  i-* 
defeated,  and  the  aoveieignty  of  lobelia  estaUitlxJ.  1^' 
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)f  FebroBTy  the  whola  kinsdom  wm  declared  in  a  slate  of 
iege.  Od  the  l£th  of  July  tb«  city  uad  rarrison  of  Bar- 
elona  isaufld  a  '  pnmo&eiannito*  (■  pnblie  declaration) 
gaiiut  the  govtniinaot.  Thia  waa  lulovad,  Joly  17,  by  an 
asnrreetion  in  Jkladiid.  The  atraeta  wan  barricaded,  aod 
be  people  foont  against  the  soldien  till  Jnly  19,  when  the 
lioutry  fled,  UteKoldian  K^ve  aptbacontrat,  and  a  National 
nota  was  establiihed.  &partero  wai  reinatnted  In  power ; 
tie  coDstitutional  goTemmeat  was  re-established ;  and  the 
Of  en-motber  was  banished  from  tbe  kingdum,  Angost  28, 
854.  Ill  Jane,  1856,  a  resolution  took  pUce,  and  Oeueral 
I'DoDnell  becaine  dictator,  sappresuns  all  oppositioa  by 
>rce  of  arms.  He  was  snecewled  by  Marshal  Narraez  in 
tciober.  Narraez  was  dismissed  in  the  following  year,  and 
ras  sQCceeded  by  M.  litnritz,  as  prime  ministerj  bat  the 
ovemmpnt  is  yet  in  a  Tery  anrattled  stata. 

fiPANlOLlTMINB.   [CiiuitBTRT,  &  S.] 

SPANISH  FUES.  [Caktsaiuda.] 

SPARROW-HAWK  UeeipUer).  (FuMonoMA 

SPARUa  [Dbhtkx,  &  8.] 

SPECIES  OF  PLANTa  AU  the  iadlvidnal  f^a  of 
•lants,  as  wall  as  ammals,  that  ocoar  on  tbe  globe,  may  be 
ollected  into  gnmpa  resembliag  each  other,  and  these  eronps 
ra called  spaeiee.  A  apenaa  has  ba«a  defined  to  be  "a 
onbination  of  individnals  alike  in  all  their  parte ; "  "a 
yatematio  oombination  of  homogeneoas  indiTidnals ; " 
'  a  collection  of  individnals  which  will  breed  together  and 
trodnce  fertile  effiiprina."  De  CandoUa  saya,  a  species  is 
'a  collection  of  wl  the  individoals  which  reeemole  each 
ither  more  than  they  leeembls  aoyihin^  else,  which  cao  by 
nntoal  fecaadation  prodoea  fertile  indiTidaija;  and  which 
«prodDCs  thamaelves,  by  generation,  in  aodi  a  manner  tliat 
m  may  from  analtwT  soppose  them  all  sprang  from  one 
(ingle  individoaL"  Howererelear  saoh  a  definition  may  be, 
X  would  aesist  a  botanist  only  in  a  vtij  limitad  d^ree  in 
letenniaiBg  whether  a  new  plaiit  ahoola  ha  looked  opoo  as 
t  new  species.  If  there  were  perfect  straetnral  identity 
letwseii  two  individaali  of  the  same  spcciea,  or  if  we 
wnld  ascert^n,  on  tbe  phydole^eal  gnnuid,  that  the 
udividoals  after  fecundation  reprodaced  nmilar  iodi- 
riduals,  it  would  then  be  a  mora  easy  task.  But 
lerfect  stmctural  identity  does  not  exist,  and  the  phy- 
io!ogical  test  cannot  be  always  applied,  and  hence  the 
Itfficulty  of  deiermining  what  is  ivally  a  xpecies.  From 
bis  some  have  goue  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  upecies 
Itogether,  and  assert  that  the  sopposed  distinctions  between 
tlauts  are  altogether  arbitrary  and,  imagioary.  This  notion 
s  however  altogether  upset  by  the  well-known  fact  of  plants 
oaintaiDing  for  centnries  the  same  structural  chsr;icters. 

However  much  it  may  be  regretted,  on  account  of  tbe 
rexaiious  moltiplication  of  spei:ieB,  that  soma  fixed  rules 
annot  be  laid  down  for  their  formation,  it  does  not  appear 
it  present  that  anything  mora  than  general  rolas  can  ha 
riven,  and  that  mnch  most  depend  on  the  jndgment  and 
txperience  of  the  observer. 

As  a  general  mle  faciei  are  not  distingniahed  by  differ- 
rncea  in  the  intenal  organisation,  such  differences  being  left 
or  the  higher  divisions  into  genera,  orders,  and  classes ;  bat 
ky  those  saperficial  and  eatemal  differences  which  are  in- 
tependent  of  internal  structure.  Of  these  may  be  named 
luration,  dimension,  surface,  form,  division,  nomeriesi  pro- 
>ortion,  and  colour.  The  valae  of  each  of  these  points 
raiies  according  to  circumstances,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
tnowledga  of  the  observer  will  be  the  skill  with  whidi  he 
«leoU  them  for  diatingnibhtDB  species.  The  duration  of  a 
>lant  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  in  no  instance  do  we 
ind,  anlars  from  change  of  climate,  plaota  td  the  sama 
(pecies  differing  in  being  annual,  biennial,  fte.  Dlmeaaion 
«  rarely  of  anv  importauM,  and  sh«vld  only  be  takeu  into 
wnsidefatioa  in  eztreoM  cases.  Diftreneee  of  snrfaces, 
tepeodtng  on  straetnral  peculiaritiM,  are  of  importance ; 
iinooihness,  roBghne>B  from  tobercles,  and  the  existanee  of 
^tin^iug  hairs  and  prickles,  are  points  of  valna.  The  pte- 
lance  or  absence  of  lymphaiie  haus  on  the  aarfaea  of  leaves 
a  a  point  that  may  monUy  be  disragsrdad  ;  they  are  of  mora 
mportance  on  other  parts.  The  form  of  parts  is  only  of 
mportsnce  when  it  is  the  conseqaeoce  of  anatomical  differ- 
•nces,  that  is  to  say,  the  arraiuameot  of  the  veins,  &e.  The 
livision  of  organs  is  not  of  much  importance  whera  it 
lepends  on  the  degree  of  the  laceration  of  tbe  pacenehyma. 
rtie  nmon  or  noa-uoion  of  contigaons  organs,  as  the  parts  of 
Jie  calyx,  sorolla,  dte.,  Is  of  the  greatest  value,  bslfig  meiitly 
inifenn  in  all  th«  indiTidaala  of  the  aaaw  spaaiis.  Tha 


numerical  proportion  of  the  parte  of  a  plant  is  of  value  in  pro- 
portion to  the  SDiall  number  of  parts  or  organs  ;  the  greater 
the  number,  the  more  subject  it  ii  to  wiation.  Differeneaa 
in  colour,  odour,  or  ta»te,  are  Itttle  to  be  relied  on. 

Those  departures  from  identity  of  strnetore,  which  axe 
cnnsidered  tDsnfflcient  to  ccmstltnte  a  species,  a»  called 
Varieties,  and  the  points  of  stmctuto  that  should  constitute 
a  species  or  variety  ia  frequently  a  matter  of  diflference,  and 
it  is  no  unfrequent  thing  for  one  author  to  rednee  the  species 
of  another  to  mere  varieties.  Thov,  Botrer  has  made  71 
species  of  Saltx,  but  Koch  has  reduced  them  to  29.  and 
Dumerous  examples  could  be  cited.  A  careful  attention  to 
tbe  iuflaence  of  climate,  soil,  elevation.  Sic.  on  species, 
would  save  much  trouble  and  vexation  on  this  point  I>b 
CsndoUe  has  elegantly  summed  up  tbe  Infloeuce  of  these 
agents  on  plants "  Let  us  suppoee,"  he  says,  "  what  really 
happens,  that  the  seeds  of  planu  are  scattered  at  hazard  over 
the  snrfaee  of  the  earth ;  w,  to  ^eak  more  Mtrectly,  \^ 
eanses  that  have  no  neceasai^  connection  with  the  existence 
of  those  plants ;  snch  seeds  will  find  themselvae  in  an  ioflnita 
variety  <tf  situstlons ;  soma  which  have  lallen  in  soil  that  la 
too  tenadona  or  too  loose,  toe  dry  or  too  wet,  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  do  not  grow,  and  are  aeon  destroyed.  But  betvaeii 
these  f  xlremes  some  will  succeed,  although  it  maj  be  onder 
very  different  circumstances.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  place 
has  not  light  enough,  the  plant  will  be  half  blanched,  which 
will  bo  indicated  by  its  paleness  and  feebleness,  or  by  being 
^wtted,  or  by  tbe  diminution  or  even  loss  of  its  hurs ;  if  the 
light  is  too  bright,  the  plant  vrill  be  stronger,  smaller,  more 
deeply  coloured,  harder,  and  more  velvaty  ihaa  nsual.  Tem- 
perature also  exercises  some  influeooe,  thoogh  in  a  less  degree  j 
in  a  cold  climate  the  same  plants  are  smaller  and  weaker 
than  ordinary,  tha  colour  of  the  fioweia  and  fruit  is  paler, 
the  wood  worse  ripened,  their  leaves  more  deciduoui^  their 
firuit  oftan  abortive  and  the  sap  destined  to  nourish  it  thnw- 
ing  itself  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  sometimes  changes 
their  appearance.  In  a  hot  chuate  planta  become  laigu; 
produce  more  wood,  and  their  leaves  navo  brighter  coloon 
and  a  higher  flavour.  In  the  same  climate  humiditv  cansaa 
tbe  appearance  of  differeuces  without  end  ;  plants  that  grow 
is  water  lose  all  their  hairs,  their  leaves  become  divided  ista 
capillary  segments  so  as  to  look  like  hairy  roots,  their  stems 
and  flower-stalks  lengthen  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  these  different  effects  are  further  variable  as  the  water  ia 
still  or  sgitsted,  dear  or  turbid,  pure  or  mixed  with  hetenn 
geneons  subataaeea ;  the  variettea  of  RoMmaUiu  aqMatUig 
offer  a  remarkable  example  of  this.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  plant  accustomed  to  water  is  found  to  live  in  a  drier  soil, 
it  becomes  owvered  with  hairs,  remains  amallar  than  uvoaL 
and  acquires  greater  hardness.  In  air  rarified  like  that « 
mountains,  planta  are  genenlly  foand  aautUer  and  new 
stantad  than  naoal,  while  tbair  loWrn  an  larger  than  noon 
the  plains.  The  iaflnenes  of  aoil  ia  not  lesa  nanifaat  i  if  it 
ia  taaaciotts,  the  touts,  wluch  panetzato  it  with  diAoal^,  are 
amaU,  hard,  and  olustoed  {  if  it  is  inr  sandy,  the  noli 
become  largs,  fleahy,  and  fully  formed  ;  if  it  ooutains  a  greai 
quantity  of  carbon,  the  colours  of  the  flower  are  often  alteiMi, 
as  those  of  the  IMrtmaia  into  blue,  and  of  tbe  Piok  into 
violet ;  if  it  is  charged  with  aalt,  or  if  the  plant  is  within 
tbe  reach  of  salt,  even  brought  through  the  atowsphare,  wa 
usually  find  the  leaves  more  fleshy  and  mora  glancou,  as  ia 
Xo'tM  cornieuiatiu.  AU  thasa  different  eircamsianoss,  eoaa* 
bined  with  each  other  in  natore,  axo  fertile  causae  af  nmlii% 
which  are  still  further  multiplied  by  caltivatiea." 

SPEEDWELL.  [VBaomaA.I 

SPHb^NOPS.  lfioimxuoaam.1 

SPHER08TIL&1TE.  [MmanaiMT,  A  1.1 

SP1DEU&   [AaaOBmoa ;  AaaasiDM,  S.  2.1 

SPONTINI,  &ASPARD,  a  eelobratad  ItalUn  dramatte 
compooer,  waa  bwn  at  Jesi,  in  tha  Bittwu  States,  in  the  yesr 
177b.  After  studying  the  principles  of  musio  andvr  Pad  re 
Martini  at  BolMua,  ha  entered,  et  the  age  <tf  thittaen,  tha 
Conservatory  of  X*  Pietk  at  Naples,  thsn  a  musio  school  of 
great  renown.  At  asventeen  he  eompoeed  bis  first  opeia, 
'  I  Puntigli  delle  Donae,*  which  spread  his  name  ew  Italy, 
and  led  to  the  &voarable  reception  of  a  long  series  of  dra* 
matic  productions.  He  visited  Paris  in  1604,  and  ^m  that 
time  became  mnch  connected  with  the  music  of  tbe  French 
opera ;  his  principal  works,  '  La  Vesiale,'  '  Olympla,'  and 
'  rVniand  Cortei,*  having  been  composed  in  and  prodoead  at 
the  Acaddmie  Hoyale  de  Mtuique.  Of  these  works  'La 
Vestale'  acquired  the  srealast  oelebrity.  Having  been 
adapted  both  to  the  Italiaa  aad  the  Oenaan  stagaL  it  waa  I 
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perfbrmed  in  every  great  nutncal  theatre  in  Europe,  and  for 
a  time  had  almott  as  maeh  popalarity  aa  the  worlu  of 
Sof^ni  bimaelf.  Spostini  passed  many  jean  of  the  latter 
period  of  hit  life  at  Berlin,  as  director  of  masie  at  the  Pnia< 
siaa  court,  and  held  this  office  at  the  time  of  hia  death, 
Jannaiy  21,  1B51. 

SPURGE  LAUREL.  [DAPHyE.1 

STAG-BEETLES.   [Luoanid.b,  S.  1.] 

STAINDROP.  [Durham.] 

STALE YBRI  DOE,  Laacaabire,  a  market-town  in  the 
pariah  of  Aihton-nnder-Iane,  u  situated  chiefly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Tame,  in  53'  SO*  N.  lat,  4f  W.  lone, 
diatant  8  nulea  E.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  185  milea  N.W, 
by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  192  milea  by  the  London 
and  North- Western  railway  Ti&  Trent  Valley.  The  popnla- 
tion  of  the  town  in  1861  waa  20,760.  The  living  is  a  per- 
netnal  enracy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester. 
Staleybridue  owes  iU  importance  chiefly  to  the  cotton  mana- 
&ctare.  Wuollen-cloth  is  mannfactured  to  some  extent ; 
there  are  also  brass  and  iron  foundries,  machine-making 
factories,  brickfields,  collieries,  stone-qnarries,  and  corn- 
mills.  The  parochial  chapel  is  an  octagonal  stmetara  occo- 
pying  an  elevated  site,  and  there  are  three  district  cborchesi 
chapels  for  Weeleyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion  and  Asso- 
ciation Metbodiats,  and  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  National,  British,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Schools ;  a  mechanica  inatitnte,  and  a  aavinga  bank.  Satur- 
day is  the  market-day ;  bars  are  held  on  EaUer  Monday  and 
November  6th.  ■ 

STAMP  ACTS.  See  17  &  18  Viet.,  c.  83 ;  18  &  1& 
Vict.,  c.  36;  18  &  19  Vict,  c.  82 ;  18  &  19  Viet  0.87; 
18  &  19  Vict.,  c  78 ;  and  19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  81. 

STAMP-DUTIES.  That  the  relaxing  of  a  heavy  tax, 
while  it  confers  great  advantages  on  the  public,  does  not 
always  iovolve  a  loss  of  revenue,  has  been  strikingly  shown 
in  the  example  of  the  postage  rates,  as  well  aa  in  many 
others,  of  «hich  the  Stamp  Dnties  form  one.  In  1860  and 
1654  rreat  alterationa  and  reductions  were  made  by  the  13 
&14Vict.,cap.  97,  the  16  &  17  Vict.,  caps.  59  &  60,  and  the 
17  &  18  Vict.,  cap.  63.  That  the  acta  were  altogether  a  great 
boon  to  profesnonal  man  and  to  the  public  ia  a  point  upon 
which  fhers  are  not  two  opiniona.  The  effect  npon  tbo 
revaiae  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  :— 

Id  the  year  ending  Jan.  6,  1660,  the  sum 

produced  by  the  Stamp  Duties  waa  .  ^£6,867,548 
In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1668  .   ,  7,372,209 

It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account  that  the  Sncces- 
aion  Doty  on  real  estates  was  passed  in  1863.  But  in  1862 
the  stamp  duties  antoanted  to  6,761,634/.;  and  the  penny 
receipt  duty  has  come  into  operation  since. 

In  pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the 
Mw  datiet,  the  ad  talorm  duties  firat  claim  atteation. 

CoHt^fomee  Dmiu  t^NM  ike  8aU  ^  Pr<^psr^.~-Th9m 
dntiaa  ahow  a  oouiderable  rednetkn  in  all  purchases  Utr 
nuns  not  exceeding  200^0001.  The  highest  «l  «a^^na»  duty 
under  the  late  law  waa  lOOOJ^,  there  being  no  inenase  on 
■uma  exceeding  100,0001. ;  the  duty  ia  now  one  unifoim  rate 
of  lOt.  per  cent,  without  limit ;  which,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  may  be  said  to  be  about  half  the  amount  of  the  former 
duty  on  sums  from  600/.  to  100,000A  That  duty  was  not  a 
uniform  per  eentage,  aa  at  present,  hot  a  fixed  amount  on  all 
sums  between  those  speciiied  in  the  scale,  beine  somewhat 
more  or  less  than  1/.  per  cent,  as  the  pnrcnaae  money 
approximated  to  the  higher  or  lower  amount  in  each  step  ; 
on  the  mean  sum  it  waa  precisely  that  rate.  But  on  snms 
onder  600i  the  rate  waa,  for  the  moat  pact,  much  higher, 
being  aa  much  aa  6/.  |jer  cent,  on  the  mean  sum  under 
20t ;  32.  par  cent,  on  that  under  60/.,  and  \L  lOr.  under 
160/.  On  pvrcbaaiH  of  amali  properties,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vaDta^ie  is  vviy  great ;  and,  lefemng  to  these,  the  justice  and 
sropnety  of  the  new  scale  of  duties  will  be  more  apnueut. 
in  giving  a  compaiative  statement  of  the  two  duties  adiffienlly 
ariiies  from  the  diffsreace  in  the  language  of  the  two  acts 
imposing  them,  in  exprewing  the  turning  point ;  in  the  new 
act  the  words  "exceeding"  and  "not  exceeding"  being  sub- 
stitnted  for  "amounting  to"  and  "not  amonnUng  to." 

The  omission  (0  charge  the  tu/co/orvm  duty  on  conveyances 
where  the  consideration  was  stock,  whether  in  the  funds,  or 
ot  any  company,  is  imppliMl. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  datiea  iu  all  cases 
<tf  sales  for  snnu  not  exceeding  1000^ 
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Bonds  aad  itfbrf^t^eM-These  duties  are  also  dnpli 
one  uniform  rate  throughout,  via.,  Sf .  GdLfor  vmj  \(tL,d 
any  portion  of  100/.,  except  that  oo  soma  not  excMdngSUi 
the  duty  is  imposed  bv  fifties,  so  as  to  diaife  only  U.Si» 
the  fnwtion  over  60/. ;  thus  fiivonring  nunor  truacu.! 
instead  of  the  more  important  onea  aa  under  the  dd  ma 
The  repealed  duty  was  unjust  and  wholly  indefemtble  apt 
principle ;  as  will  be  perceived  when  it  is  statid  tbi 
duty  on  the  mean  sums  io  the  scale,  from  not  esceeduf  i 
to  not  exceeding  S0,000/.  gndually  diminished  fnxB  4)c 
cent,  to  8«.  3(/.i  that  Uu  highest  duty  being  £6/.,  tkib- 
40,000^  waa  If.  3(<.  pw  ceut.,  and  that  this  late  |np: 
tionately  diminished  with  the  inenase  in  the  aaaiE:  ■ 
money  secured. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  old  and  new  dstia  ' 
bonda  and  muiffiffit  tot  sams  not  eiceediiig  SO,OO0L.^ 
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And  proceeding  upwarda  to  .£20,000  by  tiuHuudi,^i 

{ling  the  intennedlate  hundred^  the  compsrisoa  will  W  • 
oUow^  vii.>— 
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At  this  point  the  old  duties  stopped,  thoe  beis{  so  iactw 
beyond  26/.  whatever  might  have  oeen  the  aoionnt  of  t*-'' 
I  secured;  hut  the  new  duties  conttDoe  on, 
the  rate  of  1^  6s.  for  every  ■^''H*"nsl  lOOW,  sad  iafnt' 
tiun  for  less  than  1000/. 

A  mongsge,  or  (as  in  Scotland)  a  b«d  witboot^''''^ 
for  securing  money  to  became  due,  without  liaiit,  >* 
able  as  a  security  for  anch  an  amount,  only,  ai  tk* 
thwaon  extenda  to  cover.   In  other  such  esses  of  boM' 
duty  is  charged  on  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

A  mortgage  for  secuiing  money  by  way  oif  rait-cbi-V' 
annuity  is  chargeable  with  ad  eo/vrsn  doty  on  thr  a-  -^ 
advanced.  The  case  of  an  advance  of  money  oadcrit^? 
vate  Drainage  Act  (IS  &  13  Vict  c.  100)  is  refcrrrd  i- • 
the  work  of  a  writer  on  the  stamp  laws  (sappKO)"^-  - 
Tiltiley'a  Treatise  on  the  Stamp  Lawa,  p.  86)  a* « 
iu  which  ihia  will  apply.  . 

The  ad  valorem  duties  on  annuity  bouds  si*  mo^' 
varied.   Where  the  annuity  does  not  exceed  lOOt, 
some  extenly  is  given  ;  above  th*'  "n™ni  ttw«*  i"«  *^ 
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which  is  greater  as  advance  is  made  upwards.  The  new 
iaty  is  il,  for  eveij  100/.  and  any  frsction  of  lOOf.  per 
annam ;  the  former  dntj  waa  not  a  per  centage,  but,  as  in 
other  cases,  according  to  a  scale,  hnt  not  extending  beyond 
aOOO/.  a  year.    The  prennt  doty  is  not  limited. 

A  valuable  alteration  is  made  in  the  dntjr  on  bonds  given! 
For  any  oiher  purpose  than  as  a  security  for  money,  where 
the  penalty  is  of  comparatively  small  amount.  Under  the 
old  law  the  duty  in  every  sach  case  was  IL  Ifii.,  or  ^ome 
other  fixed  smn ;  it  is  now  the  same  duty  as  would  be  pay- 
able on  a  bond  given  ftv  Mcnring  mone^  to  the  same  amount 
u  the  penalty^  where  such  latter  duty  u  less  than  the  fixed 
sum,  Bonds  given  as  a  collateral  or  additional  secnrify  for 
money  are  likewise  charged  with  ad  valonm  inty  where  it 
wonld  be  tes*  than  the  fixed  duty  of  1/.  or  1/.  lUs.  respectively. 

Zmum.— Under  this  head  the  equity  of  the  new  system, 
by  comparison  with  the  old,  will  perhaps  be  more  striking 
than  nnder  any  other.  The  present  rate  of  dnty  on  the  rent 
is  lOi.  per  cent. ;  imposed  tnos,  viz.,  where  the  yearly  rent 
exceeds  100/.,  then  for  every  601.  and  any  fraction  of  SO/.— 5*. ; 
but  upon  rents  of  lower  amount  than  60/.  the  proportionate 
duty  is*  charged  in  smaller  steps,  involviiqt  a  less  amount  of 
doty  for  any  fraction  ;  thus,  again,  having  favoarable  regxrd 
to  matters  of  comparatively  small  value,  and  reversing  the 
former  principle.  The  repealed  duties  on  leases,  compated 
on  the  mean  sums  in  the  scale,  were  as  follows,  vis.  lOf.  per 
cent  on  rents  nnder  80/. ;  61.  per  cent,  on  rents  under  lOOL ; 
1/.  9s.8d.VD  rents  nnder  S00£t  and  gradnally  decreasing  to 
13«.  id.  on  rents  nn<1er  1000/.;  the  maximum  duty  on  « 
rent  of  1000/.  or  upwards  being  10/.  only.  Relief  for  the 
most  part  to  the  afincaltnral  intmest  no  doubt  prompted  the 
adoption  of  so  liberal  a  measure,  but  it  will  be  found,  perhafw, 
more  extennvely  advaniageona  to  the  ownen  and  oecnpiMS 
of  property  in  large  towns. 

A  lease  of  minerals  reserving  a  portion  of  the  prodnce,  by 
reference  to  an  annual  maximum  or  minimum  amount,  is  to 
be  charged  with  duty  on  such  amount ;  and  where  the  fine 
or  r^nt  consiats  of  com,  Sic,  the  daty  is  charged  on  the 
value,  to  be  ascertained  where  there  is  no  special  contract  by 
the  returns  published  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  or, 
in  Seotland,  the  fiais  prices  of  the  eonnty. 

Assignments  and  snrrendos  of  leaaes  (not  upon  sale  or 
mortfiage)  are  to  pay  the  same  ad  valorem  duty,  if  not  exceed- 
ing 1/.  I6i^  as  the  lease  itself  would  be  liable  to. 

The  duties  on  leases  in  Ixeland  ate  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Eiuland. 

SettUmera  tf  iVon^.— All  the  advantage  afforded  by  the 
new  Act  in  respect  of  the  ad  valorem  settlement  duties  is  on 
sums  not  excMding  600/.  The  new  dnty  is  6s.  for  every 
IOC)/,  unlimited,  and  any  fraction  of  lOOL  The  lowest  duty 
under  the  former  law  was  1/.  16$.,  which  extended  to  cover 
any  amount  under  1000/.,  and  the  highest,  2C^,  for  all  sums 
amounting  to  20,000/.  or  upwards ;  being  7i.  per  cent,  on  the 
mean  sum  under  1000/..  and  averaging  less  than  is.  6d.  on 
the  mean  sums  above  1000/.  and  under  20,000/.  Thus  the 
cnrder  of  taxation  is  again  rightly  rerersed. 

These  are  the  (u2  soforan  duties  affected  by  the  new  Act ; 
and  they  may  be  said  to  he  the  only  ones  connected  with  the 
-transfer  of  ^perty  by  way  of  ssle  or  security.  Refsrenee 
vill  now  be  made  to  other  alterations  which  afford  almost 
uniform  relief. 

Tranter  Mortgage.-^'V^am  is  an  important  branch  of 
conveyancing  ;  bat  it  appears  from  the  woric  of  the  writer 
already  referred  to,  that  it  is  one  that  has  been  more  per- 
plexed than  any  other  by  the  Siamn  Duties ;  and  the  result 
of  varioos  modern  deciBiona,althougn  tending  to  qniet  doubts 
previously  existing,  was  to  inSict  an  amount  of  charge  not 
contddered  to  have  been  intended  by  the  l^slature.  The 
shiftiog  of  a  mortgage  security  from  one  to  another  is  always 
a  cau^  of  vexation  to  the  debtor ;  but  to  the  poor  man  it  is 
a  matter  of  serious  moment  Independently  of  professional 
charges  for  investigating  the  title,  and  for  prepanne  the  con- 
TeyauK,  the  stamp  duty  was,  of  itself,  an  intolerable  bnrdoi. 
The  lowest  ad  vaUmm  mortgage  duty,  oppressiTe  as  it  was, 
nmunatedonly  to  IL;  but  the  lowest  doty  ona  simple  trans- 
fer of  Dioitgsge  «BB  IL  \6s. ;  and  as  in  every  instance  a  new 
covensnt  was,  as  a  mattor  of  course,  contained  in  it,  a  farther 
duty  of  1/.  15t.  became,  under  a  recent  snthority,  chari^eable ; 
making  3/.  10«.  (besides  a  third  stamp  of.l/.  ISi;.  for  the  duty 
on  a  leaoe  for  a  year,  of  which  hereafter,  where  that  stt«che<i) 
upon  every  transfer  of  mortgage,  whether  the  money  secured 
was  under  1U0|.  or  above  20,000/.  This  is  now  remedied. 
The  wifgitnnn^  dttty  on  a  traosfsr  of  moctgage  ia  ll.  16a. ; 


and  ^ere,  if  the  transaction  was  a  mortgage,  instead  of  a 
transfer,  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  less  than  1/.  ISf., 
then  such  ad  vaiorem  doty  only  is  to  be  cliaiged.  Thus,  for 
example,  on  a  (raiufer  of  a  mortgage  for  100/.,  the  stamp 
doty,  instead  of  3/.  lOs:  as  the  lowest  amount,  as  heretofore, 
is  now  only  2«.  6<2.  By  this  alteration  every  transfer  of 
mortgage  is  relieved  from  one  stamp  of  \L  \6s. ;  and  on  all 
tranitfen  where  the  money  secured  does  not  exceed  1400/. 
farther  proportionate  relief  is  given.  Where,  on  a  transfer, 
further  money  was  advanced,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  snch 
further  advance  was  payable  in  lien  of  one  of  the  duties  of 
1/L  \6s. ;  now,  in  such  a  case,  the  nmrad  vahrtm  dnty  ia  all 
that  is  chargeable. 

Further  Ansuranoe  and  fiuiher  SeatriUf. — Hiese  instn* 
ments,  which  before  were  charged  with  \l.  \6s.  in  all  cnsos 
are  now  charged  with  that  amount  as  a  maximum ;  the  ad 
valorem  duty  being  payable  where  less  than  1/.  16«. 

Feather  Advance.— Bexidos  the  duty  on  the  further  money 
lent,  ll.  16s.  was  necessary  if  the  deed  contained  any  addi- 
tional security,  by  covenant  or  otherwise,  for  the  origioal 
sum.  Now,  merely  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  further 
advance  is  requisite. 

Bargain  and  SaU  {or  Leate)  for  a  Fear.— Whilst  the  - 
cnmbrous  mode  of  conve^nce  of  freehold  property  by  actual 
lease  and  release  gave  rise  to  two  deeds,  there  wss  certunly 
no  in»nvstency  in  imposing  a  stamp  dutv  upon  each  (tf 
them  ;  but  when,  by  modem  enactments,  tnat  system  was 
superseded,  and  one  of  the  instruments  ceased  to  haw,  in 
fact,  any  existence  at  all,  it  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat 
ineonsirtent,  as  it  was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  in 
practice,  to  eneomber  the  other  deed  with  the  duties  on 
both ;  but  so  it  was ;  the  release,  or  grsnt  wbich  had  a  new 
conveyancing  principle  given  to  it,  was  charged  wiih  Uie 
duty  before  payable  on  the  bargain  and  sale,  or  lease,  for  a 
year,  as  well  as  that  which  was  properly  its  own.  These 
duties  are  now  swept  away  entirely,  Dndn  the  title  Von- 
vt^anee  certain  additional  duties  were  imposed  on  a  feoffment 
and  bai^in  and  vale  enrolled  as  an  equivalent  for  the  duty 
on  a  lease  for  a  year ;  these  are,  of  course,  also  repealed, 

Progreitive  thoUs. — ^A  vast  impiovement  will  be  effected 
in  eonr^randng  when  any  system  can  be  established  which 
shall  materiaUy  curtail  uutrnmeata  in  their  veibusitj, 
Somrthing  hat  been  attempted  by  the  l^latnre  in  this  way, 
hot  witbont,  at  present,  producing  in  general  practice  asxj 
alteration.  The  great  length  to  which  a  deed  may  extend  la 
by  no  means  an  indication  of  the  valoe  of  the  subject-matter ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  oppressive  that,  to  effect  a  transaction 
of  perhaps  minor  importance,  and  of  unavoidable  neceasityy 
an  inBtrument  of  eouidderable  length  must  be  created,  aweU- 
ing  the  professional  charges  to  an  inordinate  amouut ;  but 
the  burden  ia  increased  by  stamp  duties'  imposed,  without 
regard  to  valae,  upon  every  certein  quantity  of  words  made 
use  of.  The  late  proftre^sive  duties  were  1/.  or  1/.  6t.  on 
every  1080  words  (16  folios)  after  the  first  1080.  The  new 
duty,  which  is  charged  in  the  same  manner,  is  a  relief  in  all 
eases ;  the  maximum  is  lOs. ;  bat  where  the  primary  dnty  is . 
of  less  amount  the  progressive  dnty  is  not  to  exceed  it. 
Similar  redooed  duties  nnder  the  head  Schedule  are  also 
imposed  on  papera  teCaired  to  in  certain  instruments  av  part 
thereof  but  not  annexed.  A  provision  is  contained  in  the 
Act  (section  11)  that  progreaoive  duties  shall  not  be,  or  be 
deemied  to  have  been,  chargeable  on  any  instrument  in  respect 
of  any  other  uMrummU,  liable  to  stamp  dnty,  and  duly 
stamped,  incorporated  with  or  referred  to  in  it ;  so  that  an 
old  document,  duly  stsmprd  per  se,  may  be  made  to  form  a 
portion  of  a  new  one  without  beiug  taken  into  account  in 
calculating  the  progtessive  duty  on  the  latter. 

Duplicates  and  Counterparts. — In  the  case  of  settlements 
of  money  and  a  few  uthtr  iuHtances  where  ad  valorem  duties 
were  payable,  duplicates  were  expressly  cbar|;ed  with  the 
ssme  natias  as  the  original  instrnmenu ;  snd  counterparts 
became  also  liaUe,  in  some  cases,  to  the  like  duties ;  but,  in 
general,  thqr  may  be  suted  to  faave  been  sebject  to  a  dat^ 
of  1/.  16*.  except  as  to  leases,  the  conoterparto  or  dupli^ 
cates  of  which,  where  the  duty  on  the  origin  il  exceeded  I/,, 
were  charged  with  3fl«.  These  duties  are  now  reduced  to 
6«.  as  a  maximum,  with  progressive  duties  of  2s.  Gd.;  the 
same  duty,  iucludiog  the  progressive  duty,  ss  the  original, 
being  imposed  where  such  dnty  exclusive  of  progreMive 
duty  is  less  than  6s. 

Memonal. — Ti>e  doty  <m  a  memorial  for  roistering  a  deed 
is  reduced  from  lOf.  to  2r.  6(/. 

Cop$kxAdf—\A  all  cassa  of  sale  ^  mortitaff  of. 
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property  the  instramenU  charged  with  ad  valorm  dutj  an, 
of  courw,  liable  only  to  the  new  datiea ;  hot  there  U  one 
Initance  in  which  a  redaction  ia  made  where  the  inatnuaent 
waa  not  mbject  to  ad  valorem  daty.  In  the  caae  of  an  ad- 
mittance the  inatrumeut  waa  chimed  with  IL  i  (v,  whan  the 
yearly  yalae  did  not  exceed  1/.,  with  Hi,  1^  the  new  Act 
these  dutieti  are  reduced  to  it.  6a.  where  the  Mmittance  pro- 
ceedit  upon  a  sale  or  mortgage.  In  all  other  caiei  the  duty 
on  sn  admittance  remaius  as  before. 

Qmnani.—A  p&riicolar  duty  is  now  for  thi  fint  iim* 
chAived  oD  a  deed  of  covenaut  It  waa,  it  aeema,  aror^ 
bended  that  where  the  ad  valorem  bond  datjr  waa  eonuder- 
able^a  piactice  might  be  resorted  to  of  executing  a  covenant, 
aa  a  secaril^,  whiL-h  would  be  liable  only  aa  a  comnKin  deed 
to  ll.  Ifij.,  in  lieu  of  giving  a  bond  ;  it  waa  therefore  thooght 
proper  to  impow  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  on  a  deed  of 
covenant  aa  on  a  bond,  where  it  ezceedea  ll.  Ifia.  But 
relief  ia  given  in  the  case  of  a  eeparate  deed  of  coTenaot, 
executed  on  the  sale  or  mortgage  oi  aay  lands,  for  tiUe,  Ue^ 
by  imposing  lOt. ;  or  kaa,  whera  tha  dnty  on  tM  oenveym* 
is  less. 

Affrwemmtr~-TbB  duly  of  S«.  6dl  on  an  ordinaiy  agree- 
ment remaina  aa  before,  except  that  this  amonDt  ia  sufficient 
for  any  qnaitUty  of  worda  leaa  than  30  iblioi,  inataad  of 
merely  a  quantity  not  exceeding  15  folioa.  Bgt  In  lien  of 
the  leap  from  Si.  6d.  to  IL  I6i.  in  any  excasB  of  tiia  latter  quan- 
tity, and  of  1/.  Ba.  for  evt-ry  additional  qoanfity  of  10  ioliea, 
the  duty  is  now  2s.  6d.  for  every  such  furtii>'T  qn&utity. 

The  advantage  of  this  may  he  illustrated  by  the  following 
example :  aiippose  a  contract  for  (he  performance  of  any 
work  acciirdin^  to  plana  and  ipecificatioDa,  the  worda  and 
fi^urea  amounting  altogether  to  1 00  folios,  the  duty  under  the 
old  law  would  have  been  ll.  and  five  times  1/.  St.  for 
five  entire  quantiticB  of  10  folios  after  the  first,  making 
altogether  8i.  By  the  new  law  tha  intj  impoiM  is  six 
times  2f.  fUL,  makingonly  l$t, 

GkarUr,  Prteepf^^auntuitm,  and  <Sn«tn^The  duties  on 
cartain  instrnmenta  in  Scotland  nader  theaa  hwds,  ace  n- 
daoed  from  9s.  to  Hi. 

Warrant  of  Attorv^^The  datiei  en  saenrities  ot  thia 
description  are  aa  before,  the  same  aa  w  bonds,  with  a 
reductiun  of  the  dnty  on  a  warrant  of  attorney  given  aa  a 
collateral  aecurity,  from  1/.  to  0«.,  where  the  duty  oa  the 
piiuei^  instrument  exceeda  tlut  amoaut ;  and  also,  where 
It  is  givei^  fur  money  exceeding  fiOOf.  for  which  tha  person 
giving  it  is  under  arrest.  A  warrant  of  attomay  given  for 
any  otbar  purpose  than  aa  a  aeeurity  for  the  payment  ot 
money  or  the  transfer  of  stock  ia  charged  with  ll,  lOf., 
which  is  an  increase,  tha  former  duty  in  anch  case  being 
ll.  only. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  casea  in  whieh  tha  dsiias  have 
been  altered  bv  the  new  act ;  but  there  are  s<H&a  material 
provisions  whien  It  will  be  proper  to  glance  at. 

All  the  proviMons  of  former  Acts  mating  to  Stamp  Dntles 
are  kept  in  force,  includins  exemption!. 

Certain  agreementa  for  btting  lands  in  Ireland  wUeh  wen 
charged  with  ad  valortm  dotiea  aa  lMS08,bnt  which,  if  In 
England  wonld  have  been  anbjeet  only  to  uu  dnfy  of  Sf .  6d. 
as  agreements,  an  to  be  deemed  to  bava  been  baUe  to  the 
latter  duty. 

Any  person  receiving  money  for  atamp  dnty  (including 
legacy  duty)  and  not  applying  It,  ia  to  be  acoonotabls  to  the 
Crown  by  summary  preceaa. 

Transfers  of  mor^ages,  further  charges,  and  further  scon- 
ritiea  executed  before  the  11th  October,  IBOO,  are  not  to  he 
deemed  to  be  liiibls  to  the  additionil  duties  already  pninted 
out  and  attaching  by  reason  of  the  decisions  alluded  to,  but, 
in  thia  reapect,  an  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  aa  those 
execnted  subsequently. 

The  terms  on  which  iostnunenta  may  be  stamped  aR^r 
execution  are  materially  varied.  The  poialty,  in  oidinary 
cases  payable  on  alamping  an  inatromut  execated  befm  the 
pasains  of  the  Act  ia  0^  j  npon  payment  of  which  wid  the' 
duty,  tne  stamp  may  be  affixed.  By  the  new  Act  the  penalty 
u  10^;  and  where  the  duty  required  exceeda  10/.,  then, 
further  intereat  at  0/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  duty,  cal- 
culated from  the  date  or  first  execution  of  the  inatramant ; 
but  no  nmonnt  of  interest  beyond  that  of  the  duty  is  to  be 
paid  by  way  of  penaltv.  In  lien  of  a  receipt  for  the  duty 
ud  penality  as  formerly,  a  stamp  denoting  the  payment  of 
the  penalty  is  to  be  imprasaed.  One  advantage  to  the  party 
ia  however  given.  Under  the  old  law,  if  an  inatrument  waa 
Maoiped,  but  with  an  inauffieieat  amount,  the  whole  duty 


was  to  be  paid  without  r^ard  to  what  had  beaa  ihei^yfiid 
beaidea  tha  penalty ;  hut  now,  the  daficiant  dotj  mj  i 
required. 

Where  instntmenta  are  executed  abroad,  the  comsuBoei 
are  empowered  to  atamp  them  without  vuaiij  it  uj  qb 
within  two  moutha  after  they  an  received  in  wt  luifdaD 

Until  this  Act  there  existed  no  power  to  dstenaiivk 
stamp  duty  waa  payahle  in  any  ease,  ao  as  to  aanTtfiiiM 
that  ibe  otamp  ou  an  inatrument  vaa  aoffieiaai.  TWCta 
miatfonen  an  now  invested  with  a  power  to  adjutli»t  tLii 
such  casea,  and  to  certify  by  means  of  a  paiticaiar  tiaiL 
that  any  inatrument  ia  duly  atamped,  and  to  to  pracyTd 
Question  upon  the  point.  1h»  fee  for  obtaining  a^ 
dicatioQ  ia  lOt,  Aa  appeal  b  ^ven  to  tha  Cm . 
Exchequer. 

The  duties  ia  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  art  newaniiuiaii^ 
but  it  appears  that  a  deed  liable  to  Irish  duty  coald  aoi  ^ 
stamped  ui  London ;  aud  ncevercd/  this  ia  now pemuul 

By  the  Act  of  the  IS  &  13  Vict.  c.  BO,  the  immi 
71.  IQr.  par  rant,  allowed  on  the  purchaae  of  receipt  us)^ 
was  taken  awayj  by  the  act  now  nuder  contidmlio n 
natwad. 

Licenoei  to  iasnre  againat  fin  botb  in  Gnat  irismm 
Ireland  an  neoeaaMiy  befon  any  such  insurance  cuiUaia 
they  were  all  formerly  required  to  .he  obtaiosd  uiaii 
but  by  the  fi  &  6  Vict,  c  70,  aueb  liceneea  In  OnatUm: 
wen  to  be  permanent  {  the  same  pzoriaioii  is  by  thi  »a 
Act  made  aa  to  Ireland. 

One  or  two  examples  have  been  already  given  of  tbt  bai 
to  be  derived  from  the  new  scale  of  duties  in  pnioli 
transaoiions  of  small  valoe  ;  it  will  be  well  to  lnuki 
instance  or  two  more. 

Take  the  caae  of  a  sale  of  freehold  property  tar  lGlX,a> 
conveyacca  consisting  of  40  folios,  that  is  one  eoun  qui- 
tity  01  10  folios  after  the  first,  and  requiring,  ihei^,^- 
,  progressive  dnty.  Under  the  old  law  thedaiisivW^ 
aa  fullowa>~ 

£  a,  d. 

Id  valortm  duty  .  .  .300 
Ditto  in  liBii  of  a  kaaa  for  a  year  1  Ifi  0 
ProgreiiiTe  duty  .       .  ..100 

Totsl   ....  I  4  IS  S 

Uoder  tha  new  Act  the  duties  are : 

Ad  vaiorem  duty  .  .  .  0  IS  0 
ProgreiaiTe  duty      .       ,       .    0  10  0 

Tatal  ...    1  5  0 

Agaiui  take  a  mortgage  of  a  freehold  catate  fw  tha  uaas. 
The  dntiea  wen  the  same  ia  amount  aa  oa  a  silt,  vt  :- 

£  f.  d. 

Ad  valorem  duty  .  .  .300 
FngreMin  laty .  <  ..100 
Lease  f(«  a  yeac  duty      .      .   1  lA  0 

—  4  IS  • 

They  %n  now — 

Ad  vahrtm.  duty.  ■  .,039 
Fiooesalva  dutv      ■      .      ,   0   S  9 

 0  1  < 

The  great  feature  of  the  18  tc  17  Tict.      S9,  n 
the  reduction  of  receipt  stamps  for  all  aama  aiB«aaiit{ 
40*.  and  npwarda  to  an  uniform  rate  of  Id,  TbeataBp*" 
be  either  impressed  or  affixed,  but  must  be  caoMllad  ofi*' 
lignatnn,  and  a  penalty  of  lOL  is  impoeed  for  OMle^  ' 
refusing  to  give  such  a  atamp  with  a  receipt  Tb*  ale 
provisions  wcre-~that  indenturea  or  covenants  lot  a 
tioe,  olxi  k,  ko.f  when  no  money  was  paid,  was  fixed  it  li.  ' 
debenturea  or  certificatea  for  drawhacka  or  boaoiin,!^ 
not  exceeding  10^,  Sf.  iSd.  above  10^.  aad  not  at«^ 
00&,  and  Oa.  if  above  OOf. ;  drafts  or  ordm  fur  payBA" 
money  on  demand.  Id.  (bankers'  eheqoaa  and  laiun 
credit  seat  abroad  wen  exempt  by  this  Act ;  bat  tx 
MaT  1808,  a  bill  ia  paasiw  through  Parliamtnt,  by  vb'^  ^ 
ban^en'  cheqnea  an  te  bear  a  penny  atamp)  j  poI>^ 
aaanranee,  6a.  on  every  HOL  np  te  COOL,  la  for  ererr  t» 
tioiial  100/.  np  to  lOOM.,  and  10*.  far  e\-eiT  wMii)« 
1000^.  (the  fractional  parta  in  each  ease  cany  the  sddxvs 
stamp).   By  cap..iB3'the  atamp  on  aitieles  of  »Wnnf* 
waa  reduced  from  ISO/,  to  80/1 ;  attom^'  and 
anoen'  certificates  were  lowried  j  asd  alao  the  coa«n*^ 
duties  on  feu<renu  in  Scotland. 

The  17  4  18  Vict.  c.  83,  ia  for  altering  eertaia  8"^ 
Duties,  the  effect  of  whieh  ia  sufficiently  shown  by  t'*  "* 
scale  given  in  the  schedule,  whi.h  we  aobjaia.  '* ""^ 
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idieat«d  In  Qt«  sdiadale.  By  $  4,  Wh  pmporting  to  be 
rawn  abroad  an  to  be  so  dvetned,  thoosn  drawn  in  the 
Tnited  Kins'lom,  and  are  chaif^eabte  wiih  diitjr  aeeordinglj ; 
nd  the  holder  of  a  bill  drawn  ont  of  the  United  Kingdom 
i  0)  ia  to  affir  an  adhesive  itamp  of  the  proper  amount  before 
egutiatiog  it,  and  the  neglect  to  do  so,  or  to  cancel  the 
Mapf  incon  a  penalty  of  00/.  fiUla  parportiog  to  be 
rawn  in  sets  (S  6}  most  be  so  drawn  ander  a  penalty 
f  1001.  Uostamped  drata  on  bankers  (4  7)  are  not  to 
e  circniatod  beyond  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  where 
ayable,  under  a  penalty  of  SOL ;  bat  drafts  (g  8)  law- 
illy  issued  anstsmped,  may  be  circalated  at  any  distance 
y  affixing  and  caneelUng  the  proper  Htamp.  Stamps  10) 
enotiiig  the  daty  of  one  penny  miy  be  need  for  receipts  or 
rafts  without  r^ard  to  their  special  approptiafion.  All 
ills,  drafts,  and  notes  12),  eicept  Bank  of  England  notes, 
re  rendered  liable  to  the  stamp  dntr.  The  exemption  from 
M  atamp  duty  (|  13)  of  letton  aeuiowledifiDg  the  reoeipts 
f  billa,  promissory  notes,  &c.,  is  repealed  ;  bat  receipts  for 
loney  paid  to  the  Crown  are  still  exempted.  The  stamp 
uty  on  pawnbrokers*  licences  ia  Dublin  (|  SO)  ia  reduced 
rom  15/.  to  71.  lOt.  Instnunents  liable  to  stamp  doty  ({  S7) 
re  to  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
Ithongh  they  be  not  stamped. 

ScheduU-^laiMnd  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  or  order  for  the 
layment  to  the  bearer,  or  to  order,  at  aiqr  time  otherwua 
ban  on  demand,  of  any  mm  of  monej. 

£      4  s.  d. 

Not«zoMdiog      ....        5      0   0  1 
y^trf*'"!  £i  sad  not  cxeeediag     .       10      0   0  3 
JO  ^     .       25      0   0  3 

.35  „  .  50  0   0  8 

M  SO  M  .  7S  0   0  9 

'76  ,  .  100  0   I  0 

w  IM  .  309  0  3  0 

.  900  y  .  MO  0   I  0 

H  800  M  .  400  •   4  0 

„  400  »  .  500  0   5  0 

M  500  »  •  750  0   7  « 

„  750  «  •  1.000  0  10  0 

„  MOO  •  .  1,500  0  Ifi  0 

n  1,500  „  .  2,000  1    0  0 

„  3.000  ,  .  8.000  1  10  0 

^  3,000  „  .  4,000  3   0  0 

„  4,000  mod  npvsidi    .  .350 

Foreign  bill  of  exehaiige  dawn  hoi  (ayaUe  oot  tlia 
tJnitetl  Kingdom. 

If  drawn  singly  or  otherwise  than  in  a  set  of  three  or  more, 
the  same  dmy  as  on  an  iulaad  Inll  «t  th«  aune  amnut  and 
tenor. 

If  drawn  in  sets  of  three  or  more,  for  erary  bOl  of  each 

set, 

£      £  9.  d. 
tbenhr  shall  not  exceed     35      0   0  1 
AadiAais  it  ilwlleused^rasndBateseesd       50      0   0  2 
50         ■  75      0   0  S 

75         .  100      0   0  4 

100         „  300      0   •  8 

Mt         a  100      0   1  0 

800         ,  400      0   I  4 

400         .  500      0   1  8 

MO         a  750      0   3  I 

Z  7M         .  1,000      0   8  4 

«  1,000         •  1^0      0   fi  0 

M  MM         »  S/tOO      0   6  8 

.  2,000         »  3/)00      0  10  0 

Z  trOOO         „  \0M      0  18  4 

„  4,000  sad  apwaids  .  .   0  15  0 

Foreigii  bill  ot  axdian^  drawn  ook  of  11m  United  King- 
dom, and  payable  withm  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same 
doty  as  <m  an  inland  bill  of  the  eanw  amoont  and  t«Mr. 

Fonign  bill  at  axebaiqe  diawn  oat  «f  the  Uaitad  Kin^ 
dom,  aod  pny^le  oat  of  tha  Unitad  Kingdom,  bat  iadorstMl 
or  negotiated  within  tha  United  KU^fdom,  tha  aame  dnty  as 
on  a  foreign  bill  drawn  within  ilm  Unitad  Kiagdom,  and 
payable  oat  of  tha  United  Kingdom. 

Promissory  note  for  the  oayment  iaany  othst  manner  than 
to  the  bsarsr  on  demand  of  any  mm  of  mooey, 

d       £  $.  d. 

NottsMediiiR   5      0   0  1 

EuMdixK  £5  and  Bst  exosadiu  .   .     10      0   0  3 
10         „  25      •   0  8 

25         -  50      0   0  8 

"      50         •  75      0   0  9 

Z    ^^      M  im    o  i  o 


fnm&mry  note  for  the  payment,  either  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  or  In  any  other  manaer  than  to  the  heanr  on 
demand,  of  any  mm  money. 


Prcssdiftg  £IM  sad  net  sxssediM 

200 


800 
400 
500 
750 
1,0M 

1^  7. 

9,0M 

4,0M  sad  opnids  . 


£ 

£ 

«. 

d. 

200 

0 

2 

0 

300 

0 

3 

0 

4M 

0 

4 

0 

500 

0 

5 

0 

750 

0 

7 

s 

l,O»0 

0  10 

0 

1,500 

0 

15 

0 

8,U00 

1 

0 

0 

8,000 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

.  s 

5 

0 

Lease  or  tack  of  any  lands,  traementa,  hereditaments,  or 
heritable  sabjecta,  for  any  torm  of  yeare  exceeding  thirty- 
five,  at  a  yearly  rent,  with  or  withont  any  snm  of  money  by 
way  of  fine,  pramiam,  or  grassom  paid  for  tha  sune,  the 
foUowing  datui  in  mpoct  m  aneh  yearly  rant 


WOT-". 

£  £  s.  d.  £  «,d. 

Wham ihayssify Mat lUl nek eneed       5  0  30  0  CO 

Aad«henhaMlsxsBed£5aadasteiassdlO  0   8  0  0  13  0 

M  10  15  0   9  0  0  18  0 

M  15  20  0  13  0  1   0  0 

M  30  '     35  0  15  0  1  10  0 

m  30  501  10  0300 

»  50  75  2   5  0  4  10  0 

„  75  100  8   0  0  6   0  0 

And  aben  the  aama  dull  exceed  £100,  then 

for  vnrj  £60,  sod  slao  tn  every  ftsc- 

tloadpsrterfSO   1  10  0  t  0  0 

And  where  any  sndi  lease  or  tadc  as  aforesaid  sliall  be 
granted  in  c<msideration  of  a  fine,  premiom,  or  grastam, 
and  also  of  a  yearly  rent,  each  lease  or  tack  shall  be 
chargeable  also,  in  respect  of  tocb  fine,  premiom,  or 
graasnm,  with  the  ad  valorem  atamp  daties  grunted  nnder 
the  head  or  titie  of  **  conveyance  "  in  the  schednle  an- 
nexed to  the  Act  passed  in  the  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  97. 

Exemption. — Any  lease  made  in  parsoance  of  the 
Trinity  CoUegs,  DnbUn,  Leasing  and  Perpetaity  Act,  ISfil. 
Coaveyanee  of  any  kind  or  deseriptiod  whatsoever  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  charter,  disposition,  or  contract 
containing  the  fiiit  original  consUmtion  of  fen  aud  gronnd 
annnal  righu  tn  Scotland  (not  being  a  lease  or  tack  f<>r  years), 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  snm  payable  in  p^rpvtiiity  or 
for  any  indefinito  period,  whether  fee  fiirm  or  otner  rent,  fen 
duty,  gronnd  annoat,  or  otherwise.  The  same  duties  ss  on 
a  lea^e  or  tack  for  a  term  exceeding  100  year^  at  a  yearly 
rent  equal  to  soch  annoal  sum. 

Exemptiotis. — Any  lease  or'  tack  for  a  life  or  lives  not  ex- 
ceeding three,  or  for  a  torm  of  years  determinable  with  a 
life  or  lives  not  exceeding  three,  by  whomsoever  granted ; 
and  any  grant  in  fee  simple  or  in  perpetnity,  made  in  Ireland, 
in  pnnmanee  of  the  Henewable  Lca^ebold  Convernon  AcL 
or  in  pursuance  of  the  Trinity  College  (Dnblio)  Leasing  and 
Perpetnity  Act,  1861 ;  all  whlsh  sud  Irasea  or  tacks  and 
granta  rsspeetiTOy  shall  be  diaigeabla  with  the  stamp  dntiei 
to  which  tba  same  wera  snbjeet  and  liable  before  the  passiag 
of  the  Act  16  &  17  Viet.  c.  63. 

Every  each  lesie  ot  tack,  and  efvery  snch  conveyance, 
charter,  dippoaition,  or  contract  as  aforesaid  hereby  charged 
with  dnty,  and  the  duplicate  or  connterpart  thereof  respec- 
tively, ahall  be  chargeable  with  the  respective  stamp  daties 
granted  and  made  Myable  nnder  the  several  beads  or  titles 
of  **  Doplicato  or  Conntorcart,"  and  **  Progresaive  Doty,** 
in  the  wbednle  annexed  to  the  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  87. 

Uceose  to  demise  copyhold  lands,  tonements,  or  hare- 
ditamottts,  or  the  memorandom  thereof  if  granted  ont  of 
ooort,  and  tha  copy  of  court  roU  of  any  snch  lieenca  if 
gnntad  ia  oonrt : 

Where  the  clear  yearly  Talne  of  tboosUtataMdemiaad 
diall  be  ex[HMMd  in  each  licence  and  shall  not  exceed 
761.   ThB  same  dnty  as  on  a  lease  at  a  yearly  rent 
eqnal  to  snch  yearly  nlnt,  luidar  the  Act  «i  lha  13 
&  14  Vict.  c.  97. 

And  in  all  other  cases  lOr 

8TANDAKDMEA8JIlE,WEIOHT,le.  The  imperr;^ 
itandard  yard,  and  standard  pouud  tngr  haviiif  ' 
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stroyed  in  the  fire  at  the  Hcm^es  of  Parliament  in  1634,  and 
donbta  moreover  existing  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
meihodt  which  had  been  provided  bj  the  act  6  Geo.  IV.  e. 
74,  for  ascertaining  the  standard,  scientific  men  have  con- 
stracted  a  new  standurd  yard  and  pound,  which  have  been 
recently  legalised.  These  titandards,  copies  of  which  hava 
been  deposited  in  varioos  places,  now  eonstitnte  the  ataodard 
of  maatDre  and  weight  of  the  United  Kingdom :  18  &  19 
Viet  e.  78. 

STANLEY,  REV.  EDWARD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  bom  in  IiOi>don  on  the  Ist  of  Jannai^  1779.  He  was 
the  second  son  and  seventh  child  of  Sir  John  Thomas 
Stanley,  Bart.,  of  Alderlpy  Park,  Cheshire,  by  Mary,  daughter 
and  hfiress  of  Hngh  Owen,  Esq.  of  Peiirnos  in  Anslesea. 
HiM  elder  brother,  who  inherited  Uie  baronetcy  on  his  »ther's 
death,  was  raised  to  the  peerace  in  1639  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  In  his  boyhood  the  fotvre  bishop  had 
n  passion  for  the  sea  and  wonld  have  preferred  the  navy  to 
any  other  profession.  Being  destined  for  the  Church  how- 
ever he  was  sent,  in  1798,  after  a  desultoiy  education  at 
vations  schools,  to  St.  John's  College,  Camhndge ;  and  here 
in  1802,  ht)  graduated  B.A.  and  was  16th  Wntngler  of  his 
Tear,  He  took  ibe  d^^ree  of  M^.  in  1806.  In  that  year, — 
haTing  meanwhile  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  having 
had  for  some  time  the  cnncy  of  Wendlesham,  in  Surrey— he 
was  preeented'by  his  h'her  to  the  family  living  of  Alderley. 
In  1610  he  married  Catherine,  eldeat  daoKhtU'  of  the  Rev. 
Oswald  Leycester,  rector  of  Stoke-npon-Trent,  Shropshire. 
He  continued  rector  of  AJderlev  for  the  period  of  thirty-two 
yean  (1606-37)  during  which  he  discharged  his  duties  in  a 
manner  so  conscientions  and  so  thorough  as  to  gain  the 
affection  of  all  his  parishioners  in  an  unusual  degree.  He 
worked  aKsidnonaly  among  the  population  of  his  parish — 
which  amounted  to  about  1300  ;  and,  besides  performing  his 
purely  clerical  duties,  he  did  evetything  in  his  power,  by 
«nconniging  aehoola  and  the  like,  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  lecalar  welfare  of  his  paiiahioners.  For  the  use  of  the 
young  in  hie  pariih  be  prepared  *  A  soiea  of  Questions  on 
the  Bible  *  which  was  pnblidied  in  1816.  Inh«ritin^  Whig 
principles  from  hia  family,  he  was  not^-d  at  this  time  for 
great  liberality  and  toleration  in  his  ecclesiastical  opinioiu ; 
thoogh  the  zeal  and  the  warm-heartedDesa  of  hia  Christianity 
were  aaqaestioned.  It  was  peihaps  his  slight  interest  in 
matters  of  purely  theological  controversy  that  ioclined  him 
at  this  time  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  natural  histonr.  Using 
the  opportunities  afrorded  nlm  by  his  ponition  as  the  cler^- 
man  of  a  rural  parish,  he  gratified  fats  tastes  in  this  direction 
by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geology,  the  mineralogy, 
the  botany,  the  entomology,  and  the  ornithology  of  nis 

eirish.    He  became  a  contributor  on  topics  of  natural 
stoiy,  and  on  kindred  topics,  to  *  Blackwood's  Magazine  * 
and  to  the  *  British  Magaaue ;  *  and  one  of  his  arLicles  in 

*  Blackvrood,*  entitled  '  An  Adventnn  on  the  Alps  in  the 
Maunia  FU '  is  supposed  to  have  aoggeated  to  Scott  the 
roening  scene  in  hb  *  Anne  of  Oeierstein.'  The  department 
of  natural  history  which  he  principally  cultivated  was 
omitbology  ;  and  in  1836  he  published  under  the  aunpices 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  hia  well- 
known  work  in  two  volumes  entitled  *  A  Familiar  Hintory  of 
Birds,  their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts.*  He  had  already 
lectured  on  subjects  of  natural  history  to  one  or  two 
Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  oorth  of  England,  and  in  1836 
he  was  Vice-President  of  Uie  British  Asaociaiion.  He  was 
also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Pnoident  of  the 
Linnsan  Society. 

Though  never  obtrndine  his  politics  on  his  parishioners, 
he  had  taken  put  on  the  liberal  side  on  lome  of  the  questions 
of  the  day  relating  to  the  Chnreh.  In  1629  he  had  pnblished 

*  A  Few  worda  m  bvonr  of  oar  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,' 
advocating  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  1836  he 
puhliehed  '  A  Few  Notes  on  Religion  and  Education  in 
Irelmd.'  The  spirit  shown  in  these  pamphlets,  taken  along 
with  his  excellent  character,  and  his  nnuly-cmuiectiona, 
recommended  bim  to  the  Whig  government  as  a  suitable 
man  for  a  vacant  bishopric ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  vacation 
of  the  see  of  Norwich  bv  the  death  of  Bishop  Bathunt  in 
1837,  liord  Melbourne  o^ered  the  biNhopric  to  Dr.  Stanley. 
It  was  with  much  leiuctance  that  he  quitted  the  parish 
where  he  had  laboured  so  long  to  accept  tbia  preferment; 
with  which  was  conjoined  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the 
Clmet  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Having  accepted  the  office, 
faowern-,  he  aet  himself  with  great  zeal  ana  ponctoality  to 
iti  dnties.  Seldom  has  then  bean  a  mora  hazdwerking 


bishop,  or  one  more  nnguine  in  all  idicsKi  of 
provement.    He  abandoned  bis  pursuit  of  DSton]  htjn 
and  devoted  himself  exclunvely  to  dioce*aa  bgnaaa.  Ai 
the  previ»us  bishop  bad  lived  to  the  s^e  of  tiiutT-<iL-«. 
there  were  necessarily  great  abuses  in  the  diotwe-tiw  it 
non-residence,  and  the  like.    These  Bishop  Staalej  w  b- 
self  to  reform  with  a  boldness,  which,  thouah  meenifti  i 
the  end,  aroused  mneh  bad  fseling  against  bim.  Ai  a 
House  of  Lorda  and  elaewheie,  where  public  qseitiaii  m 
discussed,  he  always  took  what  was  called  "  The  Ura. 
side,"  he  was  aeenwd  of  latitadinariani>m.  In  tk  s»v  - 
deviation  from  any  of  the  standards  of  the  Church  tbtdns 
was  untrue ;  and  nothing  but  the  tolerance  of  hii  ilis;«i : : 
in  all  non-essential  matters  ^ve  any  colour  to  iL  B>^ 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  with  the  rvputation  of  baa;  tt 
of  the  most  kindly,  sanguine,  and  htwpitable  na  z  i- 
Church,  he  lived  till  18&,  when  he  died  nnezpectei* : 
the  6th  of  September  at  Brahaa  Castle  in  Boit-iliiR.Sci 
land,  where  he  was  then  on  a  visit.    Ha  left  fin  childrc- 
three  son's  and  two  daughters.    His  eldest  toe,  Oi 
Stanlkt,  entered  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  re 
captain.    He  was  a  mui  of  very  cmsidetaUe  re'i 
atteinments,  and  was  regarded  as  an  officer  of  a:- 
promise.   He  bad  been  engaged  on  a  snrvey  of  a  ponj: 
the  coast     Aastialia,  which  he  bad  just  oomplftcd,  (k 
he  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  18^,  his  deatli 
apparently  hutened  by  the  kbooia  of  Uie  sum;.  ^-  ■ 
Stanley's  youngest-  son,  Charles  Edward,  is  in  tbe  S."; 
Engineers ;  his  second  son,  tbe  Rev.  Arthur  Peorfarn  Sl:  ■ 
is  Kegiua  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  at  (Mm.- 
the  foregoing  particulan  have  been  derived  from  >  me:: 
prefixed  by  him  to  a  collection  of  hia  father's  '*  AddresH  e- 
Charges''  published  in  1861.    Of  the  bishop's  wntiv - 
*  History  of  Birda  *  ia  the,  most  important :  it  hu 
through  several  editions.   Among  his  various  paoi[^at. 
sermons  may  be  noted  his  *  Heads  for  the  AnuteBK  -' 
Local  Information  in  every  Department  of  PuMkL  c 
Ruial  Interest,'  pnbliahed  in  1848. 

STANNARY  COURTS.   The  rarisdietiai  of  Ik 
nary  Courta  has  been  extended,  anothcir  {^acediin 
and  improved  by  the  statute  16  &  19  Viet.  e.  3S. 

STARCH.   [Tuaiin,  Oroanio,  S.  1.] 

STATUTE  OF  FRA  UD&  TheenactmenUof  tliiisc: 
have  been  extended  by  the  Mercantile  Law  Aioeaki 
Act,  1866,  and  the  law  as  to  guarantees  conei'^ ' 
improved.  The  alterations  thus  effected  are,  kovm.* 
entirely  f-echnical  that  the  reader  can  only  h  icfaidi 
them. 

STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS.  The  Meimtili  I*^ 
Amendment  Act,  1866,  has  removed  some  of  tbe  •docl' 
which  have  arisen  upon  tfaese  statntea,  hot  any  tqiUu^ 
of  the  different  provisions  of  thiri  Act  wonld  be  too  (eru^ 
in  its  nature,  and  require  too  much  apaoetohesiHsW 
It  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  genetal  eftcttf 
enactmenta  of  tne  statute  is  to  ranore  ceitun  nioa  lip!  ^ 
tinctions  and  difficulties  which  fomwly  inmanyowMi* 
only  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

STEFKENS,  HEINRICH,  was  bom  at  SUn>^- 
Norway  on  May  S,  1773.    His  parents  removed  io  1'^* 
Helsingdr,  where  he  receired  his  early  adocatiai  ' 
1767  he  was  taken  to  Copenhagen,  as  his  early-^i'^ 
piety  and  eloquence  seemed  to  point  out  divinity 
per  study,  though  he  had  alresdy  acquired  a  ttn*'  ''"^ 
lor  natural  history.  In  1790  ha  was  entered  at  the  Uu^r^' 
of  Copenhagen,  where  he  so  disttngQished  himitlf  itji' 
received  in  1794  a  travelling  prize,  lie  spent  tbesaoa^ 
that  year  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  in  tbe  aatoBUi<=^ 
proceeding  to  Oennany  he  waSmei  ahipwnck  at  llitB>|^ 
of  tbe  Elbe,  saving  only  hia  life,  and  that  vithdi&^ 
After  residing  ahont  a  year  in  Hamhu;^  herenoveiltoK''' 
where  in  1796  be  am  leotoree  in  natural  histny,  std  «^ 
as  private  tutor.   He  however  felt  a  want  of  a  fiuidtD^^ 
principle  in  natural  science,  and,  repaiiing  to  Jena,  inu^-^ 
tb^  he  found  in  the  theories  erf  Schelliug  what  Iw  b^*^ 
He  was  intrusted  with  tbe  revision  of  Schelling^  vnttf'* 
natural  philosophy  in  1600,  and  became  one  of  the  n-'^ 
supporters  of  the  doctrines  of  Schelling'a  school  (tbra 
most  flourishing  state),  at  least  so  far  as  they  ^^Jf^^ 
to  natural  philosophy.    After  having  been  crsstrd 
the  proffseor  of  philosophv  in  the  Univeratr  of  Jt"* 


repaired  to  Freiberg,  where'  he  was  instnicted  by  and  w<i|^ 
the  friendship  of  Werner.  While  here  ha  wrote  l^*^ 
Bortiacb-Geologiaehtti   AnfUUn  '  ^  (Hopa^^^i^ 
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RsBsys'),  Dot  tnibluihedtilllSlO,  which  heezpandsd  iDl81M9 
nto  three  Tofames  of  a  '  Handbnch  der  Oryktognosie.'  On 
-etnming  to  Denmark  in  180^  he  excited  anuiderable  atten- 
ion  by  hia  leetarei ;  but  ws  ne  experiencsd  lome  eoldnen 
rx>m  influential  persona,  he  accepted  in  1804  a  call  from  the 
Jniversity  of  Halle  to  become  profeswr  there,  and  while 
published  (in  1806)  his  '  Qmndziige  derpfailoiopbischen 
^atarwiBsemdiaft'  (*  Fondaniental  Featmwof  PhOoaophieal 
Natural  Science')^  Th«  yean  1807-9  he  nrat  witii  his 
riends  in  Holstein.  He  then  letnmed  to  Halle,  and  took  an 
xtremelj  active  part,  not  unattended  with  danger,  in  the 
ecret  |»r«Mntions  of  the  Pnusian  patriot*  to  cast  off  the 
''rencb  yoke,  which  they  felt  to  be  alike  burdensome  and 
lisgracefnl.  When  the  time  for  action  amved,  Steffens 
Dined  the  Prussian  forces  as  a  Tolnnteer,  and  by  his  enthn- 
iastic  addresses  roused  and  sspported  the  energy  of  his 
omrades,  with  whom  he  continned  till  the  vatrj  into  Fftris 
a  1813.  After  this  he  ntamed  to  Breslau,  where  he  had 
leen  created  professor  of  physics  and  of  natnial  history, 
rhese  o£Sces  ha  held  till  1831,  when  he  removed  in  a  similar 
opacity  to  the  Univenity  of  Bwlin,  in  wbiA  lity  he  died 
•n  Febmary  18, 1846.   While  in  Keslan  he  wrote,  in  eon- 


philOBOphieal  principl 
dnd  in  connection  with  the  nnivene.  This  rabject  he  con- 
in  ued  in  his  *Polemiiche  BUttem  zar  BefDrdemng  der 
peculativen  Physik '  C  Polemical  Leaves  for  the  advancement 
if  SpecnlatiTe  Physics '},  in  two  parts,  imed  in  ISSfi  and 
1835;  bet  these  works  rather  represent  the  philoeophy  of 
he  Schelling  school  than  add  to  oar  knowledge  by  any  new 
iacts.  The  intellectual  activity  and  mental  riches  of  Steffens 
lowever  were  not  confined  to  one  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
le  freqaently  and  snceessfolly  ^>pealed  to  the  present 
.houghts  and  feelini*  of  his  fellow-eoontrymen.  To  this 
description  of  works  belong  his  essay  *  Ueber  die  Idee 
ler  UDivemtiiten '  ('Oo  the  Ideas  of  the  Universities'), 
1809;  'Dieg^enwictigeZntnndwiesiogeworden'f'The 
irewnt  Tiaw,  and  how  it  became 1817;  and  'Ueber 
;eheime  Vernndiingmi  anf  Univerutiitcn  *  C  On  the  secret 
hxnetiesof  the  Univeintiea in  1836.  His  disinclination 
Iso  to  the  attempted  chnreh  onion  in  Pmssia  landeted  him 
it  first  the  leader  of  a  considerable  number  of  diMOlten 
rom  that  onion,  and  at  length  involved  htm  in  many  eontrcH 
ersies,  which  ultimately  oceanoned  the  {oodaetion  of  hit 
rork  '  Von  der  falschen  Theologie  nnddem  wahren  Qlanben ' 
'  On  the  false  Theology  and  the  tnie  Faith '),  in  18£4,  of 
rhich  mord  than  one  edition  has  been  called  for.  In  1831 
e  published  *  Wie  ich  wieder  Latheraner  worde  nnd  was 
lir  das  Latherthom  ist  *  ('  How  I  became  again  a  Latheran, 
nd  what  Latheranism  is  to  me "),  whidi  is  a  personal  eon- 
sesion  of  futhj  certainly  of  the  Pietist  class,  oat  it  is  a 
IT  hi^a  duuacter  of  thoogfat  fhut  that  of  meet  of  the 
rorks  of  that  leel,  and  wpean  to  be  the  remit  «f  an  inward 
trag^  agsinat  the  modem  mtem  of  abaolntism,  which 
rinciple  he  definei  u  a  poritive  wiTreDder  of  the  belief  in 
he  personality  of  Uie  Deity.  In  1887  also  he  stmck  into  a 
Lew  line ;  he  b^an  a  series  of  novels,  of  which  the  first 
Die  Familien  Walseth  and  Leith,*  in  three  volames,  was 
allowed  in  1828  by  *  Die  Tier  Norw^er,*  in  six  volnmes,  and 
hat  by  *  Malcolm '  in  two.  These  novels  contain  many 
eferencesto  himself  both  in  the  incidents  and  opinions,  bat 
hey  also  contain  well-defined  pictnres  of  the  pe<niliarities  of 
tational  character,  narratives  of  the  historical  events  of  the 
>eriod,  with  livelv  and  correct  descriptions  of  scenety, 
specially  that  of  nis  native  country  in  '  The  Fonr  Norwe- 
gians,* and  all  are  penetrated  with  a  deep-lying  religioas 
'eeling,  which  give  them  a  pecnliar  character.  In  the  last 
rears  of  his  li£s  he  oecapied  binuelf  with  writing  a  detailed 
tntoluograpfay,  'Was  ich  erlebte,*  pnUished  in  ten  Tolnmei, 
rom  1840  to  1846.  It  is  perhaps  too  minute,  bnt  contuas 
DBBy  interestiag  fiwt^  and  a  fragment  of  it  has  been  trana- 
ated  into  EngOah  under  the  title  of  'Adventnres  on  the 
load  to  Parish  u  ecconnt  of  the  advance  of  the  allied 
jmiea  in  1813.  Since  bis  death  some  posthamoos  woriu 
kave  been  published,  *  Nacbgelassene  Sohnflen,'  with  a  pre- 
ace  by  Schelling. 
STELLITE.  rZxOLiTKS.] 

STEPHENS,  JAMES  FRANCIS,  a  distlngoidied  British 
entomologist,  was  bom  at  Shordiam,  Sossex,  on  the  16th  of 
September  1792.  He  waa  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  Ad- 
oiralty  Office  in  Someiset  House.  Whilst  holding  this  posi- 
icm  he  dmted  hit  lefmn  houfi  to  the  stady  of  natniil  hi»- 


tory,  and  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  Imowledge  that 
may  be  gained  hy  the  cultivation  of  the  small  portion  of  time 
lUlotted  for  rest  in  a  government  office.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  life  he  made  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
&itiah  insects  extant  This  collection  was  the  admiration  of 
foreimers  and  the  constant  resort  of  the  British  entomologist. 
Mr.  Stephens's  taste  for  entomology  led  early  to  his  employ- 
ment in  the  British  Hanun,  where  he  aMsted  Dr.  Leach  in 
cnamendi^  the  present  colleetioa  of  Inseeta  in  that  institu- 
tion. The  literature  of  entMnology  ia  lugety  indebted  for 
his  contribntioas.  In  1829  be  commenced  the  publication  of 
his '  lUoitntionB  of  British  Entomology,*  which  was  prodoced 
in  parts  and  eonpleted  in  10  vols.  ThiM  is  oneof  the  largest 
and  most  comprahenove  works  on  Britidi  entomology,  and 
must  secure  for  its  author  a  lasting  ume  amongst  the  culti- 
vators of  the  natural  history  of  his  o:wu  country.  In  addition 
to  this  mlendid  wori^  he  published  eeveial  mpers  on  eoto- 
molmictU  subjects,  which  speared  in  the  *  Tnnaactions  of 
the  Bntomolo^cal  Sodety.*  He  also  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  writing  a  catalogue  of  the  &itish  Zepidoplera 
in  the  eelleetions  of  the  British  Museum.  He  also  published 
•epsrstely '  The  Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,*  and 
'A  Mamal  of  the  British  Coteoptsm.'  Although  disthtguished 
as  an  eatmnologist,  he  took  an  interest  in  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  and  was  the  author  of  a  continuation  of 
Shaw's '  Zoology'  oomprismg  an  account  of  the  Birds,  pub- 
lished in  16S7.  He  waa  a  fellow  of  the  linnssan  SooeU, 
and  president  of  the  Entomological  SodeW.  He  died  on  £b 
SSnd  of  December  1B6S,  at  his  house  in  Kennington,  after  a 
few  dm*  illness,  of  inflammation  <tf  the  hags. 

STEPHENSON,  GEORGE,  the  inventor  of  the  locomo- 
tive steam-engine,  was  the  son  of  Robert  StejAenson  and 
Mabel  Cair,  and  was  bom  June  9th,  1781,  at  Wylam,  a  vil- 
lage in  Northumberland,  where  his  bther  was  employed  as 
firanan  at  a  colliery;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Oewley 
Bum  in  the  same  county,  whare  Geoige's  &st  «mpl<^rment 
was  to  herd  cows,  occupying  his  leisure  in  modelling  day  en- 
gines, and  even  eoostructlng  a  nuniatore  windmill.  He  aoon 
began  to  be  employed  about  the  coUieiy,  during  whidi  time 
he  diqtlaved  a  great  afiaction  for  birds  and  "tiwmi^i^  parti- 
cnUiiy  rahlnt^  of  whidi  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  having 
a  fine  breed.  At  foortaen  yean  of  age  he  waa  appointed 
asdstant^fireman  to  his  &ther,  who  bo<»  after  removed  to 
another  colliery  at  Jdly's  Close,  where  George,  then  only 
fifteen,  was  engaged  as  fireman  to  an  engine  in  uie  neighbour- 
hood. Ambitious  of  becoming  an  efficient  workman,  he 
strove  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  engine,  and  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  at  seventeen  he  was  promoted  to  be  a 
'  plugman,*  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  engine  was 
in  proper  working  ccmdition,  and  that  the  pumps  drew 
water  effectually ;  repairing  such  acddental  defects  as  mig^t 
oecor.  To  do  uis  well  required  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
CMutmotitm,  and  at  hia  leisure  hours  he  would  take  the 
madiinery  to  meces,  that  he  might  the  better  nndentand  it. 
Hii  father,  wno  had  nx  children,  of  whom  George  was  the 
aaoHid,  had  been  unaUe  to  ^ve  them  any  education,  thou^ 
by  example  a  sound  foundation  of  good  prindples  and  morua 
had  been  laid,  and  at  dghteen,  whilst  employed  for  twdve 
hours  a  day  in  his  labours,  and  earning  only  twelve  shillinn 
a  week,  George  Stephenson  commenced  a  course  of  self- 
cultors.  He  attendra  a  small  Di^ht-school  at  Walbottle, 
where  in  a  year  he  learnt  to  read,  and  to  write  his  own  name, 
for  which  instruction  he  paid  threepence  a  week.  He  next, 
in  1799,  placed  himself  under  a  Scotchman  named  Robertson, 
at  Newbum.  who  'f(»  fouipence  a  week  taught  him  arith- 
metic, wfaicn  he  aeqoired  with  remarkable  fadtity.  At 
twen^  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  superior  office  of  brakee- 
man,  with  increased  wsges,  to  which  he  added,  in  bis  Jeisaie 
hours,  tnr  learning  to  nuke  and  mend  shoes.  Atthattimeho 
was  a  bw  nw^bmed  fellow,  fond  of  displsying  lus  strength 
and  activity  at  the  ^lage  fessts,  but  reBtarkable  for  ha  tem- 
perance, SMwiety,  indutiy,  and  good-tnnpv,  yet  m  one 
occasion  bo  foofbt  a  bnlfy  who  vraaid  have  opjnessed  Um, 
and  bis  vietorr  on  that  oeeasiim  secured  him  ew  after  frmn 
a  repetitim  of  the  offence. 

When  by  the  most  rigid  economy  Stephenson  had  saved 
Buffideot  money  to  furnish  a  imall  home,  he  determined  te 
settle,  and  on  the  28th  of  November  1803  be  married  Fanny 
Henderson,  with  whom  he  removed  to  Willingtoi,  wbeie  he 
had  been  appointed  brakesman  to  the  engine  employe^  ^ 
lifting  the  bulast  hroaght  by  the  return  eoUier  ships  \e  N** 
castle.  In  bis  new  abode  at  the  Ballast  Hills,  be 
to  oemq^  htmsalf  with  nertamcnl  axpatinwnb, 
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nocli  timt  and  giwt  iDgfttmity  ia  ■  fintitleu  9Sati  to  obtain 
{Wpalaal  moti(»i ;  until  an  aoeidtnt  having  obligod  him  to 
npair  his  own  clock,  h«  baoaioo  tht  gm«tal  clo<^-cleaner 
■nd  mendar  for  tha  naighbovrhood,  thoa  impnring  his  own 
machanical  aldll  whilst  addlnjj  to  his  inooma.  On  the  16th 
of  Daoamber  1808  his  only  chill  Robert  wai  bom^  and  soon 
aftar  ha  lamoTed  to  KiUingworth,  where  his  wife  died.  In 
1804  h«  was  eogiLgad  to  aapariDtend  the  working  of  one  of 
Booltonand  Watt's  enginee  at  Montrose  I  batafteroontinniDg 
tlbsn  a  yaar--diuing  which  time  he  aaved  abont  a  oon- 
aiderable  «nm  in  bis  oironmstaDces,  and  doriog  a  period  of 
War*brieea  of  proftsiona— he  ratomed  to  KilUogworth  to  find 
lua  uthar  in  extramo  distress,  having  been  aocidaatally 
aaaldad  and  blinded  by  a  discharge  of  steam,  l«t  in  vpon  bim 
while  nuiciag  an  tn^ne.  StephMUon  paid  his  Ulier's 
debts  at  uw  expoaae  of  mora  than  half  his  saviDgSj  and  aetr 
tied  hia  paimta  In  a  eottuO}  where  they  Urod  during  many 
yeara  entirely  sopported  by  him.  He  was  immediately  re- 
en^uad  in  his  old  poeition  at  KiUingworth,  but  being  drawn 
for  t&a  militia,  the  obtaining  a  sobstitata  absorbed  the  remaiu- 
det  of  the  prodnce  of  his  economy^  and  he  snionsly  oontem^ 

Elated  emigrating  to  America,  whither  his  wife's  sister  and 
et  husband  want ;  bat  be  could  not  raiae  money  eaoogh  to 
aooompany  them.  He  therefore  continued  his  virions  labors, 
attending  the  engine,  mending  clocks,  makinc  and  mending 
■hoes,  and  studying  mechanics .  His  acquired  Knowledge  and 
mechanical  akiU  enabled  him  to  suggest  improvements  to  his 
empleyen,  and  in  1610  a  new  engine  in  the  neighbonrhood 
himn^  Ubd  in  ita  wori^  Stndmisoa  wu  called  la  to  mand 
it,  which  he  did  Boat  affsietiiaJly.  He  xeoaind  for  tUa  j<^a 
yrasaat  af  lOf.,  and  was  aromoted  to  the  jwst  of  endnoman 
at  good  wagaa.  Whilat  t&tia  engaged  be  formad  ao  intimaey 
with  a  fetmer  named  Wlgbam,  at  Long  Benton,  wboaa  aon 
Jidia  [SfovBd  of  great  aaaistanee  to  hSo,  fay  increasing  his 
acqa^tance  with  arithmetic,  aod  with  aeme  of  the  i)rinefpleB 
of  maahaaics  and  chemiatry;  and  la  181S  his  merit  wu  so 
far  raeognised  that  he  waa  appointed  engineer  of  the  ctdliery, 
at  a  salary  of  lOOL  a  year.  He  waa  now  elevated  above  the 
raak  of  a  mere  artiaan,  but  he  was  not  leM  bnsy.  He  pro- 
jeoled  and  carried  out  many  improvaments,  and  among  otiiers 
obnsttnoted  at  the  ceal-loading  place  at  Wiltiogtoo,  the  first 
aelf-aoting  incline  naad  in  that  district,  by  ii4iich  the  descend- 
ing laden  vraggons  on  the  tnon-road  were  made  to  draw  np 
the  empty  waggoaa. 

The  most  important  epoch  of  6tephenaon*a  life  vns  now 
approaduag.  tbaty  attampta  had  been  mads  to  oonatmet  a 
toeomotiva  ateaok^igio^  and  lona  had  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  ctteoesB,  but  none  had  anoeaeded  in  uniting  economy 
with  affioieDcy.  Mr,  Stephenson  carefully  exuoined  all 
within  hia  readi,  and  at  length  declared  hia  oonviction  that 
ho  ooald  aaake  a  better  than  ainr  yet  prodaced.  He  oommn- 
nioatad  hia  pn^oaal  to  his  empfovers :  one  ot  them  was  Lord 
Bavetaworui,  vrbo,  after  giving  aim  a  patient  heariog,  com- 
misaioned  him  to  Inake  a  tziu  of  his  skill.  His  object  at 
first  was  only  to  make  an  engine  for  the  colliery  tramways, 
bat  even  thus  early  be  told  hia  frfends  "  that  there  waa  no 
Unoit  to  the  Speed  of  sarii  an  engine,  if  tiii  works  could  be 
made  to  rtand  it."  The  difficnlttss  he  encountered  were 
mreat )  the  engine  was  baUt  in  the  workahopa  at  West  Moor, 
KiUingworth;  the  diief  workman  waa  the  oollieiy  black- 
•mith,  teola  had  to  be  nade,  and  emything  reatad  upon  the 
daatgnor  of  the  machine.  In  toi  moutlia  A  waa  completed, 
and  on  Inly  gft,  1614,  it  vras  placed  « the  railway,  and  was 
deeidodly  aaecMafdL  drawing  eight  loaded  carriages,  weigh- 
ing thirty  toos,  at  the  rite  of  four  mUes  an  hour.  It  was 
bowever  a  combrous  affair,  and  he  speedily  saw  in  how  many 
parts  it  could  be  improved.  AccMtUogly,  in  February  leiS, 
ha  took  oat  a  patent  for  a  locomotive,  and  in  the  same  year 
oonathicted  an  engine,  which  (with  certain  mechanical  ira- 
t>n>vements,  that,  though  conceived  by  him  to  be  necessary, 
oenld  not  be  supplied  hy  the  mannfiactories  at  that  time,)  mav 
be  considered  as  the  model  of  aU  that  have  been  rince  prodnoeo. 

From  Mr.  SteirfiMison's  oonneotion  with  eoUierioa  he  could 
•MTcely  avoid  having  hia  attention  painfuUy  excited,  by  the 
znquent  explosions  arising  from  finnlamp,  and  in  1814  one 
ofueedlimieaalKlarhia  can  having  taken  fin,  he,  at  great 
nak  of  hia  liftL  and  vrith  the  aasiatanee  of  the  woriunra,  who 
wasted  to  his  knowledge  and  skill,  itieeaaded  la  extingniahing 
1  .^^  ^'^.l'"'  °P  tf"^  *^Bra  the  fool  air  was  acenma- 
lated.  The  constant  danger  from  the  vae  of  exposed  candlea 
in  coal  miuM  was  so  well  known,  that  many  invenlora  had 
attamptedio  pndaeeUmpa  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  and  aa 
•irly  «16U  «  nfatg^^  wm  UmM  by  Dr.  Okmift 


but  it  w found  to  be  nnmanafeaUa.  HrH^hy^ 
was  invited  to  attempt  something;  f<nr  vlud  f«|» li 
viaited  Newcastle  in  August  181S,  and  ouNm^j. 
that  year  he  read  a  paper  on  the  eoastnetioa  «i  Ui  ^ 
befwe  the  Rojral  Sodetv  of  Iicmdon.  Mr.  Stei^Ma  isi 
the  same  time  oecapied  on  the  same  subjeeL  In  Aips  b 
made  a  drawing  for  a  lamp,  whidi  (m  Octobtt  ir: 
had  been  made  udteetad  (  a  aecoud  andatUrimiih 
for  the  purpose  of  incnasing  the  amount  of  li^;  ai  i 
Novembei  30,  that  year,  before  he  could  m  p;^ 
lit^  have  heard  of  Davy's  invention,  bis  iluidufn 
fimahed  and  tried  in  KiUingworth  pit,  whars  it  va  ^ 
thtnongbly  e&etive,  and  haa  ever  unee  bean  in  m  i« 
troveray  haa  anaen,  into  wUdi  we  dull  not  cstat,  a . 
priority  of  inventicflu  There  ia,  hewevar,  swfj  nasi 
believe  that  Stap^tiUoa  invented  hiaIamplsa|Wna 
had  triad  it  a  few  days  pravioaatoI>affynaiia|iim 
his  discovery ;  and  tiie  natnzal  oondnsioli  ia,tittl,QKii 
the  want  of  a  aafety-lamp,  and  reaaoning  from  tb  ukia 
the  inventors  arrived  at  the  rasnlta  iodspe&dentljtfc: 
other ;  for  the  two  lamps,  althoudi  different  in  toBtnat. 
are  founded  upon  identioal  prine^Iea,  but  smni  tttjc 
ferent  trains  m  tbooght. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  trace  all  the  insnmaan. 
details  which  Mr.  Btephenaon  introduced  in  w  laoBLVi 
but  ha  very  early  perceived  that,  for  its  proper  vniK  > 
nulway  required  equal  attention,  and  that  a  firm  W  u  > 
rsgnlar  level  were  eaaential  requisitea.  Voy  littlt  tx> 
had  hitherto  bem  paid  to  this,  and  thetramnadivn* 
lesaly  hud  ont  and  not  l^t  in  nod  xepair.  Ii  ISU^ 
fore  be  took  oat  a  patent  In  animpronnd  inn  dda 
ohdr,  and  for  farOiar  improvemanta  in  theloecnotlKap 
one  of  which  waa  placing  it  on  ipriagi,  aad  tb?  • 
attended  with  marked  aaccess. 

The  eonatruction  of  railroads  had  for  aone  tine 
much  of  the  public  attenUon.  In  1819  the  owwn  i  H^* 
Colliery,  desiring  to  turn  their  tramroad  iato  i  lu^ 
employed  Mr.  Stephenson  in  ita  eonatruction.  Tit'jc^ 
was  about  eight  miles,  and  being  over  a  bill;  eeiPP ' 
took  advantage  of  the  heidita  to  form  Belf-aetia;  iaeliw^ 
locomotive  working  on  uie  level  part ;  and  os  tbs  IM  ■ 
November  ISfiS  it  was  opened  for  traffic.  Hs  wu  wc  • 
plowed  to  oonstruot  the  Stockton  aod  Dariinttu  la  ^ 
which  an  aot  of  parliament  waa  obtained  Mr.  Po- 
1820«  to  be  worked  "  with  men  and  homn,  or  tgian 
The  pn^rietora  bad  agreed,  on  hii  reeemmaBdit>(n.i's* 
the  line  aa  n  rulroad  and  not  at  a  tranuoad,  iritli  riiax* 
engtnef for  the  stewtgradleat^  bnt  hows  power  wm  tt  fc* » 
for  the  levels,  for  lb.  Btephanon't  eeofidantaotiorau*- 
the  aaccess  of  hia  locomotive  engines  were  stUl  npw  **■ 
auqudon.  He  b^^  iba  vrork  in  May  188S,  bat  ii  L:^t 
amended  Act  being  procured  for  working  the  lina  nil  ^ 
motives,  Ur.  Staphenscm  waa  appointed  nBtdiat  vf-'^ 
at  a  salary  of  300A  per  annum,  and  open  that 
be  removed  to  Darlington.  The  line  was  opciw 
tember,  1636,  and  an  engine  driven  by  Mr.  St^JuBM*^ 
self  drew  a  load  of  ninety  tons  at  the  rate  of  Bpwvd«*<r 
miles  an  hour.  It  proved  highW  remunnntiTs,  fix  ba>| 
far  larger  amount  of  goods  traffic  than  had  bsa 
on,  a  passenger  traffic  aioaa  that  bad  been  wb^r  uu<^* 
of;  the  passengers  however  wwe  for  a  time  m»!^^ 
earriagea  dmwa  byahorae  at  a  tpaeditf  taaaulo^^ 
It  miQr  be  mentioned,  that  thia  idlway  has  ciaaldthi^ 
and  port  of  Middlesbonraj^i-on-Taas,  than  lbs ntsv*"* 
but  now  contuning  10,000  inhabitants.  ^ 

In  1894,  while  the  DarUnaton  line  was  in  pngM  * 
Stephenson,  feeling  the  difficulty  he  had  •speiiaiM^'i^ 
atracting  his  engines  in  a  blackHnitb'a  abof,  propMK  t'^"^ 
Pease  of  Darlington,  his  firm  Iriwd  and  past  psU«  ' 
establishment  of  an  engine-bet4»y  at  Newmtls-  luT 
posal  waa  adopted,  and  for  a  c<»widembla  timeb*»3 
only  manufactory  for  locomotiTcs  in  the  kiogdota.  "  ^ 
increased  to  u  eaormons  extent,  and  hai  besa  l^* 
school,  whenoe  has  issued  &  vast  number  of  ^iUd 
and  emiamk  praeticd  eagineeit.  , ,  ^ 

In  1884  the  ptcjeet  of  a  nUway  or  tnw  ^ 
Liverpool  and  Mancfaaatcr  begaa  to  be 
fiuiUty  of  eommnnioation  vraa  iamntrray  "9^?*^ , 
there  waa  anoh  coatrovenv  «  to  tea  nuns.  ^^Jjllj » 
railway  was  decided  on,  Mr.  Btephenseamti^^ 
conduct  the  survey,  ud  ^tplication  was  nsdi  ^  ^^^^ 
feran  Act.  A  atmig  oppodtion  was  idssd  bicfc  ^"ju 
Hem  ef  GonnoM  MHl  wiM.  JUndnrMB*^" 
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agbttnoff  thiir  grandi^  uad  hdan  tha  CounittM  Um 
uit  abnid  obitcUoni  wen  imd  ^idnit  tbewliolaiBhamfc 
M  idw  of  any  onick  tiwiiit  bai^  a  si^jaet  for  aapMiai 
Jtonla.  TIieBiUwa»hoim>nraaiTudoiiaaaRnidq>pIiea- 
on,  and  Hr.  Stophanaoa  ma  ai^rtntad  principal  anginear. 
%•  work  wsa  coBunraead  in  Jana  IMB»  wid  after  atwggUag 
irough  many  ii&euHim  -  one,  and  not  the  Isaat,  baing  tha 
uriTing  tha  nilmy  om  Cbat  Mo«— it  mi  openad  on  Sopt 
5,  IBSO.  Daring  ita  pragnaa  «BiB«nt  engineeta  had 
iported  afpuoat  loennotivaa  baing  woriud  on  tha  lina, 
scommanoiiig  hone-traction ;  bot  at  length  Mr.  Stspheuon 
ravailed  oo  the  Diraetwa  to  offer  a  priae  for  a  locomotin 
iftine,  eonfomiing  to  certain  conditiona,  which  waa  done, 
id  the  i»rize  of  SWU.  waa  won  tha  Boefcet  engine,  in  tha 
iDstTnction  of  which  hahftdafuledhiawelf  <tf  tiMaamtanee 
'his  son  Bobert 

From  this  moment  hia  fortana  waa  made.  Emplapoent 
'  a  moat  lamoneiative  diancter  ponnd  ia  from  all  aidea. 
ailwajra  ware  projodad  in  emr  unetioa,  and  he  became 
le  chief  engineer  of  aevekal  of  umn.  With  theae  he  waa 
cesaaatly  engaged  till  1840,  when  he  leagned  moat  of  tbua, 
id  settled  at  Tapton  in  DerbyAire,  when  he  comoieneed  a 
■ah  paraait  in  working  the  Clay  Craee  oirflieriee.  At  thia 
m  he  took  mnch  intereat  ia  the  well-dMBg  of  the  He- 
tsaics'  Institatei  in  hia  neighbonrhood,  and  on  more  tbm 
la  oceasbn  related  to  them  tha  ctrcomataneae  of  hia  own 
ireer,  aa  an  enconiagement  tothemembantoadopt  a  eoorie 
'.  iteedj  and  peraaTering  indaatar.  His  intereat  in  railw^ 
[tentioD  however  continued  onabated,  and  he  took  an  adave 
trt,  either  aa  eiuineer,  chairman,  or  aharaholder,  in  the 
/^hitehaTea  and  Muyport,  the  Yarmonth  and  Norwich, 
id  the  Newcaatle  ana  fidinbimh  fast  Coast  Line,  with 
hich  the  Btn^eadeoa  work  of  the  Hi^  Level  Bridge  at 
Tawcaatle  (daaignad  1^^  his  son),  ia  connaeted }  he  wu  one 
t  the  cnanmittee  oi  management  but  he  did  not  live  to  aaa 
.  completed.  He  wia  also  em^qred  in  Be^am,  and  he 
■avelled  into  Spun  to  ioqieot  a  pmpoaed  Ime  nan  the 
yreneea  to  Madrid,  but  the  project  waa  freitleaa.  On  hia 
itnni  from  S^ain  in  184S  he  telinqmahed  attll  mom  hia 
UntioD  to  railway  mattera,  and  oecaiuad  himaelf  almoat 
itirel^  with  hia  coUimiea  aim  lime-woraa,  with  the  eoltiva- 
an  of  his  &rm  and  gardena,  and  indnlgad  in  hia  old  &ncy 
r  keeping  birda  and  animals.  With  the  exception  of  pro- 
oting  the  Ambergate  and  Manchester  Railway,  invantioj;  a 
iw  self-acting  brnk,  of  attending  the  ceremony  of  opoung 
e  Trent  ViUley  Bailway  (when  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a 
eecb  complimentuy  to  hun)j  and  of  being  conaidenbly 
aobled  by  applications  for  aniatanoe  and  advice  from  pro- 
ctors and  inventera  of  all  kinda,  to  whom  however  he  waa 
validly  attentive  and  Idn^  he  paaaad  the  remainder  of  hia 
yi  ia  eaea  apd  peace.  Btf  however,  eontinned  to  take 
Mt  intereat  in  the  Inatitatbn  d  Mechanical  Eiyiwew  of 
nningham,  which  he  had  fonnded,  and  waa  fteudant  o£ 
I  died  after  a  abort  iUneaa  on  An^aat  IS^  1846,  leaving 
lame  rendered  iUastriona  the  patient  peraevaranoe  of  a 
^•minded  indaBtry,and  the  wideljr-develbped  prodoetiona 
a  remarkable  genius.  A  valuable  uogt^thy  of  una  erainuit 
10  has  been  written  by  Mr.  3.  Bmilee,  to  wUdi  wa  are  in< 
bted  for  many  of  the  laota  in  thia  notice. 
BTER£OSCOP£,  from  9Ttpt6i  (lolid)  and  rams  (a  view, 
ffmrfw  to  view),  an  imtrament  by  which  two  pioturee  of 
y  object,  taken  from  different  points  of  view,  are  aeeu  aa 
angle  pictnre  of  that  object,  having  the  natoml  ^>pearanea 
relief  or  aolidity. 

The  iact  that  we  see  with  two  eyea,yet  that  onlf  a  aingla 
ueaentatioa  of  the  object  ia  ueaanted  to  the  mud,  mnat 
eonna  have  ve^  early  foroad  itadf  on  tha  oowdoation 
men  of  attentive  and  lefleetive  h^iti.  And  it  ooold  not 
1  to  be  ofaeervod  that  the  ^paaaaea  which  an  object— a 
toe  or  a  vaae  fmr  instance — preaenta  whm  looked  at  steadily, 
1  with  only  one  eye,  is  diffiventfrom  that  wbidi  it  preeMta 
t  be  then  looked  at,  without  changing  the  poaition  or  moving 

>  head,  by  Um  othar  eye  ahme.  Accordingly  we  find  in 
oe  of  the  earlier  aa  well  aa  the  later  Oreek  writen  on 
tnral  pbiloac|phy,  referencea  mora  at  law  fall  and  direct  to 

>  subject,  and  apeeulations  aa  to  tiie  oanae.  £nclid  showed 
mesns  of  a  a^eie  that  each  aye  aeea  a  d*™™'"'  rnffe- 
iiation  of  an  object;  and  Owen  some  omtoriea  later 
ieavonred  to  explain  Uie  matter,  by  atating  that  the  dia- 
ailar  picturea  are  not  seen  at  the  same  inatent  bat  anccaa- 
'ely,  and  that  these  mpidlv  eneoeeding  |notofeB  produce  on 
I  mind  the  impieawm  wnich  ia  eonoaived  of  the  t^ject. 
;  the  end  of  the  Uth  eentmy,  limuiidD  da  ViMi,aad  in 


tha  16th  and  fbllewittg  csntariea,  B^UaU  Porta  and  Ami. 
lonina  wrote  on  the  eabject  of  viaioai  ai  inodooid  by  diasi- 
milar  pietnrea  aeen  by  each  eyei  bat  doini  to  our  own  time 
natural  philoaophna  tove  been  almoat  miveraaUy  content  to 
adopt  the  opimoB  that  wo  aae  with  only  one  eye  at  a  Uma,  ' 
The  whole  question  of  vision  by  one  and  \if  two  eyaa,  or  of 
monocular  and  jnnoottlar  viaimi,  waa  ro>opaned  by  Mr.  Wheat. 
stoa»^-to  whom  the  worid  is  indebted  for  the  application  of 
electricity  to  telegi^kie  pnipoeee— in  a  paper  entitled '  Con- 
tiibntiona  to  the  Physiology  of  Vinon :  Part  L  On  lomo 
Remarkable  and  hitherto  Unobaerved  Phanomena  of  Binocn. 
lar  Vini(m,'  read  before  the  Royal  Sodefy,  June  Slst,  18SB, 
and  again,  before  the  British  Aaeociation  at  NawcaaUe,  in 
the  foUowing  Angnat,  and  printed  in  the  '  Fhiloaopbioal 
Traaaaetiogia '  a  few  montba  later. 

In  this  praer  Mr.  Whaatatona  aigoed  that  the  qtpearanee 
of  relief  ana  aolidity  which  we  obtain  in  looking  at  objacta 
in  nature,  ariaea  fimn  th«re  baittg  a  .ii— iimiUi-  pictnre  of  the 
object  vrojected  limnhaneeudy  on  the  retina  of  each  eye^ 
the  optic  axea  of  whicb  an  not  nanllol;  whaceae  ia  viewing 
a  piotorial  repreaentation  two  aianlar  pietana  are  ptoteetad 
on  the  retiuB,  and  benee  the  laaoUant  flataeaa.  It  u  not 
neceaaary  to  enter  bather  upon  hia  viewa,  nor  npon  the 
theory  of  viaion  genarally,  as  tha  anbject  baa  aheady  besn 
treated  of  fully  under  Ute  head  Bibbt.  vol.  xzi^  p.  fiOi^ 
Mr.  Wheatstone  aoaght  to  elucidate  ana  confirm  Ua  theoty 
by  an  ingeniona  inatinment  which  he  exhibited  when  he  read 
ma  p^MT,  and  which  he  called  the  Stereoecope.  Thia  ia- 
atrument,  now  known  aa  the  Reflecting  Stereoecope,  eoaatato 
of  two  plane  mirrors,  fixed  with  their  faaeka  to  each  otiier  at 
an  ancfe  of  00  degreee.  Theee  mirrora  (or  polished  daaa 
priama)  are  aopported  on  a  central  stand,  whidi  ia  fixed  in 
a  maJwgany  tame,  and  two  anna,  which  slide  on  the  frame, 
aomnt  the  two  picturea  (which  have  bom  taken  bom  di»> 
nwlar  points  of  view)  in  the  aame  hcriiontal  line,  parallel 
to  each  other  and  at  equal  distaaeaa.  one  on  eadi  side  of  the 
miiron.  The  obeerver,  by  plaeing  his  eyee  aa  dooa  aa  he 
can  to  the  minors  the  ai^  of  which  mnat  ooineida  witih 
the  middle  line  of  hia  face  and  {nrehead,  aeaa  the  two  dia- 
similar  pictures  united,  so  aa  to  give  the  appeaianoe  of  the 
object  repreetnted,  sot  aa  it  ia  aaan  depieied  on  a  phme 
ramee,  bat  with  all  the  aolidity  of  tha  object  itaalf.  The 
reflecting  atareoacope  axdted  great  intereat  among  aeientifle 
men  whan  first  exhibited,  but  the  picturea  pcepued  for  it 
were  almoat  exeluuvely  diaaiarihir  ootlinae  of  varioua  geo- 
metrical aoUda— pfaotMT^y  not  baing  then  in  «aieteno»— 
and  by  thoee  who  did  not  onplOT  it  for  a  rarely  amentiflo 
purpoae  it  aoon  came  to  be  regarded  aa  meraly  an  ingenioea 
and  aomewhat  oumbrosa  aa  vrall  aa  expennve  optinl  \af. 
For  most  pupoeaa  it  haa  been  Buperaeded  by  the  more  OMtvi^ 
nient  refnetinc  atanoaoepe  %  but  it  poseBseas  aome  adviah^aa, 
uiong  otheie  that  of  oihilnting  photographs  of  any  aiae. 

For  the  Refracting  Stereoecope  we  are  indebted  to  the 
inventor  of  another  vary  baanti&il  eontrivanoe,  the  Kaleido- 
acope  [KusnxMoora,  8. 1,  p.  133].  Sir  David  Brewatar  having 
taken  certain  objeetiona  to  the  theoir  of  Mr.  Wheatstone^ 
pneecuted  an  aluorate  aetiee  of  experunoita  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  what  he  regarded  aa  the  more  eerreet 
theoi^r  of  binocular  viaion  ;  and  some  of  theae  experimente 
led  mm  to  oonetmct  the  instrnmeat  which,  in  the  form  it 
ultimately  aasnmed,  he  called  the  Lentionlar  Btereoeoope^ 
He  early  eshtlnted  hia  instrument  in  his  daaaaa  at  St.  Andrew'a 
bat  he  first  fully  explained  hia  views  on  binocular  Ti8ioa,and 
made  public  hia  invention,  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Iaw  of  Visible 
Poaition  in  Sinde  and  Binocular  Vision,  and  on  the  Repre< 
aentation  of  Sdid  Figoiaa  tha  nnioi  of  Diaidmilar  Puna 
FigorsaontiuBetina,'  whim  ha  commanicated  to  the  Royal 
Sodety  of  Bdinhugh  In  Jaanary  18tt.  He  farther  ex- 
plained and  defndad  hia  viawa  in  many  mbaeqaeat  papenr, 
which,  like  the  fomer,  wpearad  in  the  '  Kdinbur^  Tna^ 
actiona'  of  that  and  following  yeara.  Of  tMee  -veiy 
valuable  eontributiona  to  the  acieaee  of  optics  it  la  nnaeeee- 
aary  to  ^eak  farther  here,  and  into  the  controrerey  lAidi 
aioee  between  the  author  and  Mr.  Wheatatoue  en  thrir 
theoriea  of  binoealar  viaion,  and  thrir  leeueeUve  daima  aa 
the  inventors  of  the  atereoeeope,  we  ehalf  not  eater :  the 
opiniona  of  Sir  David  Brawater,  in  their  matoied  and  d%eated 
fprm,Nwill  bo  found  amply  aet  forth  in  hia  woA  'The  nereis 
wope.'  (Svo,  1856} ;  thoee  of  Mr,  WheatatoBennat  be  ae^ 
ia  the  p^»er  alnady  refaned  to,  and  fa  »ethrr  whidi 
formed  the  fiakoriaa  Leetare  of  the  Bejal  Sedcty  far  lftS& 
bnng'PfertlLof  Goatrihntieaa  U  the  Hjdahp  of  Vid* 
aad  on  Binoealar  Visiiaia* 
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Th«  Lraticnlar  Stereoscope  of  Sir  David  Brewiter,  si 
deicribed  hj  himself, "  consists  of  a  p^rraniidal  box  of  wood 
or  metal,  or  any  other  o|>aqne  material,  blackened  on  the 
ifliid^  and  having  a  lid  ror  the  admivion  of  light  when  the 
pictnrea  are  opaque.  The  box  ii  open  below,  in  order  to  let 
the  light  pass  through  the  pictnrea  when  they  are  transparent. 
Another  ad  is  aometimea  added,  so  as  to  open  eztenially  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  dis- 
Bolviiig  views  in  the  stereoscope.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is 
genuuly  covered  with  gronnd-glass,  the  snrfoee  of  which 
on^ht  to  be  very  fine,  or  very  fine^pained  paper  may  be 
VMd.  The  top  of  the  box  conasts  of  two  portions,  in  one 
of  which  is  the  right  eye-tnbe  containing  a  aemi-lena,  or 
qnarter-lens,  and  in  the  other  the  left  eye-tabe,  also  con- 
taining a  semi-lens  or  qaarter-lens.  These  two  portions  may 
be  awantageously  made  to  approach  or  recede,  in  order  to 
snit  eyes  at  different  distances  ^m  one  another ;  and  the 
tnbes  contuning  the  lenses  should  draw  out,  in  order  to  sait 
Imu  «ui  slurt^ghted  eyes."   The  two  dissimUar  pictures 

Srmch  for  convenience  are  moon  ted  on  a  thick  card,  forming 
e  nniversally  known  'slide  *)  are  placed  in  a  groove  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  when,  on  looking  through  eye-tobes, 
they  are  seen  onited  into  a  single  pictore,  and  the  object  or 
objects,  if  a  proper  amoont  of  light  is  obtained,  stand  oat 
vith  an  almost  magied  appeaianca  of  reliaf  and  solidity. 
Ilia  employment  of  phot<^rq)hy  fiir  the  stereographs  has 
wmderfiBlly  extmded  the  range  m  the  initmmenL  and  now, 
what  might  have  been  confined  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
philosopher  as  an  extremely  ingeniooa  piece  of  soientifie 
^pan^os,  or  have  fonnd  a  somemiat  la^er  though  less  im- 
portant circle  of  admirers  as  an  elegant  toy,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  and  nniversally  popular  means  of 
social  amusement,  and,  rightly  used,  an  extremely  valuable 
means  of  instmction. 

In  describing  the  instrument,  it  was  said  that  each  of  the 
eye^eces  contained  a  semi-lens.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
eemi-lensea  that  the  stereoscopic  effieet  is  produced,  thongh 
they  do  not  themselves  produce  that  effect.  What  they 
accomplish  ik  the  transference  of  the  two  <*i««ifnil»r  pictures 
or  stereogr^hs  to  a  middle  point  The  union  of  these  two 
pietnrei,  or  their  snperpositioa  on  that  middle  point,  pro- 
ances  the  stsrBoee<mic  effect.  The  semi-leiues  are  the  two 
halves  (rf  a  emivex  lens,  so  placed  that  the  edge  or  thin  part 
of  each  is  tnmed  inwards — Ihe  oppoute  diieetion  tiiat  is,  to 
that  which  it  held  in  its  original  position.  Bow  this  acts 
may  be  onderatood  by  a  Ten  simple  experiment.  If  any 
small  object  as  a  coin  or  medal  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  and  looked  at  with  the  right  eye  only,  throngh  a  con- 
vex lens,  the  right  half  of  which  is  covered  by  an  opaque 
substance,  the  coin  will  be  seen  some  distance  on  the  left  of 
its  tnie  position— supposing,  that  is,  that  the  eye  be  held 
close  to  the  lens,  and  the  proper  focal  distance  be  chosen. 
On  turning  the  lens  so  that  the  left  half  is  covered,  and 
looking  through  the  nncoveied  half  with  the  left  eya  only, 
the  com  will  ^bear  a  like  distance  on  the  right  side  of  its 
tnie  positieo.  Jnat  so  the  half  lenses  in  the  eye  pieces  of 
the  itemNeope-^hieh  «e  plaeed  indtsa  apart,corrsspond- 
ing  to  the  dUtaace  between  the  eyes— 4nake  the  two  pictures 
in  the  instrument  to  i^^troach  and  beonne  superimposed  on 
each  other.  But  as  the  pietorea  are  sii^itly  dissimilar,  having 
been  taken  from  points  of  view  correspondent  to  those  of  the 
right  and_  the  left  eye  respectively — and  as,  c(Hi8equentIy, 
that  portion  of  the  right  side  of  all  solid  objects  which 
the  r^ht  eye  sees  is  represented  in  one  pictnre,  and  that 
portion  of  the  left  side  which  the  left  eye  sees,  in  the  other,  as 
well  as  the  front  which  is  common  to  both  eyes,  it  follows 
that  when  these  pictures  are  superimposed,  the  resultant 
aingle  picture  inclndea  all  that  each  eye  sees,  and  therefore 
has  all  the  i^parent  roundness,  solidity,  and  relief  which  the 
uigtnal  i^esented  whoi  looked  at-with  both  eyee :  an  effect 
■ioM  it  mnat  be  ooafessed  by  the  isolation  of  the  pictures  in 
the  chamber  of  the  ateraoaeope.  Vaiioos  modifications  have 
been  made  in  the  instrument— as  the  employment  of  larger 
lenses,  the  changing  its  frame  from  a  pyxamioal  to  an  oblong 
form,  &e<— -but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all*  and  sMneu 
the  changes  are  certainly  not  improvements. 

From  what  has  been  said,  an  attentive  reader  will  have  no 
doubt  drawn  the  inference  that  the  truthfulness  of  the 
stereoicopic  picture  must  depend  mainly  on  the  character  of 
the  dissimilar  pictures  or  stereograpbB.  This  is  most 
certainly  the  case,  though  too  often  overlooked  or  insufS- 
ciently  leoarded  by  those  who  take  stereoscopic  pictures. 
Stereognphic  pottxaits  an  nsoally  taken  mth  camens 


contrived  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  tsks  itaaigii^ 
of  landscapes,  buildii^,  statuary,  Sec,  the  txSmj  lui- 
scape  camera  is  employed ;  the  camera  bong  nami,c4 
the  first  picture  is  taken,  to  apositian  psrsllel  to  thit  jia: 
pied,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  tbe  priociptl  objec.  -js 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  first  pontion  in  pnpiicc  s  i 
the  distance  from  the  object  to  be  tepnsentei  The  iv» 
sooi^  angle,  as  it  is  cailled,  has  been  laid  dem  \j  a 
aauumty  at  1  in  2S  for  objects  AO  feet  or  nun  ditfir.* 
have  even  reoommended  that  the  eaaem  dMaUbimK 
to  a  distance  of  4  fbet,  in  ordv  to.  take  vim  of  u  c< 
only  20  feet  distance.  But  the  effect  of  ssdt  la  ass- 
ment  is  obviously  to  make  me  ^etnre  tepRseat  aafa  -~ 
of  the  rif^t  side,  the  other  more  of  the  Itft  ode  of  u 
falling  within  tlw  field  of  vision,  than  could  be  mi 
person  standing,  say  midway,  between  the  two  poua 
And  the  two  picttues  so  taken  most,  wfa«i  nniui  x  j 
storeoscope,  present  an  exaggerated  and  thenfon  an 
representation.  In  foct  there  will  be,  what  inocaasc' 
seen  in  the  stereoscope,  an  unnatural  appainnce  of  Kpxi 
between  the  chief  object  and  the  accessories.  Tot  at 
the  figure  in  fact,  just  as  in  life  yon  see  round  s  lUtio  - 
small  modd,  and  hence  there  arises  that  detsched  l4 
like  appearance  which  is  often,  and  vary  prowily,  <i'** 
to  stereoscopic  representatimi.  Wliat  to*  itnn 
ought  to  show  is,  tnie  zepresentatton  of  an  obieet<r  sbc 
in  nearly  the  aame  rehdive  solidity,  rdief,  and  itpaast 
thereali^posssws;  and  thatis  what  the  stereascofti- 
exhibit  if  the  stereographs  were  taken,  as  they  oogb: :  a 
and  as  the  most  aacewsfnl  (though  not  the  rnoit  |>^- 
are  tsken,  frompositions  little  if  at  all  exceeding  thit  <;  ^ 
eyes  apart.  The  great  importance  of  strict  icntr : 
views  of  connbies  Iwyond  the  reach  of  Uie  ordiui;  tni'- 
of  antiquities,  objects  of  special  sdentific  intetett,tt.i 
be  at  once  acxnowledged ;  and  the  value  of  the  lUnr 
for  affording  such  representations  in  their  grestcstitax 
perfection  is  daily  becoming  more  appatsnt  It 
enough  to  allude,  as  illustrating  this,  to  Um  receoll;  pi^^"' 
views  in  E^ypt^  in  which  the  antiquities  and  tlw 
that  counti7  are  almost  Utorally  bnmght  honeto  tb«< 
cannot  go  to  them;  and  to  the  venr  remaikaUi  te» 
stereographs  of  the  Peak  of  Tenetifls,  pafaliilud  bj  i 
Piam  Smyth,  in  his  reeant  wodc, '  Toienm,  an  Attnstf 
Bxperimmit,'  whidt  nrca  ns  almost  the  voy  oat  itu- 
some  of  its  most  strilaiig  and  dianctaxiatie  pbH^^F 
upon  and  to  study. 

8TERUNO,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Kaimei  Ci(tl*<  ^ 
island  of  Buto,  Scotland,  on  the  20th  of  July  \^  ^' 
bis  parents  were  Irish  by  birtii,  though  of  Scottiili 
and  his  bther,  Edward  Sterling  (afterwards  well  bxm" 
leading  writer  in,  and  editor  of,  uie  '  Timet 'newipifs^ 
then  pursuing  the  occupation  of  a  gmtlenun-bnie,  - 
having  been  educated  for  the  Irish  bar,  and  haTiog/' 
for  some  time  as  a  c^tain  in  the  aimr)  had  noudiitf 
Castle  a  short  time  before  his  son's  birth.  John**: 
second  child  of  seven,  five  of  whom  died 
still  a  youth,  leaving  only  lumidf  and  an 
In  1809,  the  family  removed  to  LbnblethiaD,  in 
ganshire,  Walea ;  and  here  John  Staling  neaw  ■ 
first  school-education.    His  &ther  about  tbii  tinrt  t?' 
to  contributo  to  the  'Times*  as  an  occsaontl jr" 
pondent ;  and  the  interest  he  thaa  took  in  poUtiei,  W - 
on  the  peace  of  1814,  to  remove  again  witli  luf  ''^ 
to  Paris.   Driven  from  Paris  by  the  retom  of  N>?  '- 
from  Elba,  and  the  resumption  of  the  war,  the  fuDilju 
settled  in  London,  where  giadnally  the  btbcr 
eminent  pontion  in  the  world  of  politica  and  ;<x»^ 
He  was  destined  to  ontlive  his  son.  ,. 

After  having  been  at  various  schools  in  or  neir  !<'>' 
Sterling  was  sent  to  the  University  of  OImov;  ^ 
after  a  brief  stay,  he  was  removed  in  1824  to  Ttiniw  L*-- 
Cambridge.   Hon  Jnlins  Hare,  aftemids  Arcbdex^ 
Lewesjwai  his  tutor,  and  hen  he  formed  the  ao]|u>^ 
(tf  various  young  men  afterwarda  distinguislied,  lu'-^ 
Frederick  Haozioe,  Richard  Trench,  SbsddinK,  i-  "  ,^ 
ble.  Venables,  Charles  Bnller,  and  Hoodctoa  Uilix^  ' 
Union  Debating  Club  of  Cambridge,  of  whiiA  ' 
others  were  members,  Sterling  was  one  of  tbocliia^, 
and  it  was  here  pwhapsthat  he  first  exhibiledtbel»-' 
of  intellect  and  diaracter  which  made  him  aftsrmn* 
celebrated.   From  Trinity  College,  Sterling  rsmoml. 
with  his  friend  Uanrice,  to  Trinay  Hallf  «itk  si 
of  itn^yiivJawt  bnt  in  m7>«  left  Caalfdl* 
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witboat  Uldiig  hit  d^ree.  In  18S8  the  '  Atheumm,'  ihen 
receatly  itartM  by  Mr.  Silk  Bnckisgham,  was  parcbased  by 
Sterling,  or  at  hia  instance,  and  he  and  Hdanriee  eondocted  it 
and  wrote  in  it  (or  tome  tune.  The  specnlation  however  in 
thuthanda  did  net  aanrer  commercially,  and  the  joomal 
Tu  told  to  its  preeoat  proprietv.  SteiUng,  to  vAum  it  was 
not  abacdntely  nacMBuy  tut  he  ihonld  mfff^  in  my  on- 
ployment  lot  hia  Ivmg,  oontinned  to  rend*  m  Limdaii,  the 
centre  of  a  drde  of  ardent  and  thoDf^tfbl  young  men,  inclad- 
ing  Dot  only  hia  eoUeffs  friends,  bat  »nch  additions  as  Jdin 
Btoart  Hill,  An  eager  ladicalum  of  opinion  was  then  Ster- 
ling*!  characteristic.  It  was  aboat  the  year  18SB  that  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  then  living  his  recluse 
life  St  Highgate ;  and  Coleridge's  inflaenoe  on  Sterling  was 
great  tnd  enduring.  U  was  evident  in  a  three  volame  novel, 
entitled  *  Arthur  Coninssby,'  which  he  wrote  in  1829-30, 
but  vhidi  was  not  pabfished  till  a  year  or  two  later.  In 
November  1830  he  married ;  and  shortly  after,  being  in  ill- 
health,  he  and  his  vrife  went  to  the  West  India  isUmd  of  St. 
Vincent,  where  a  valoabU  nigar  estate  had  been  bequeathed 
to  him,  nis  elder  brother,  and  a  cooain,  by  one  of  hia  mother*e 
uncles.  He  stayed  about  fifteen  montha  in  St,  Viacenty 
.retaning  to  England  in  Aagoit  1638.  In  the  spriofj  of  1833 
his  novel  was  published,  hot  obtained  little  xeeogmtion  ex- 
cept among  the  few.  Cbandng  in  th^  year  to  meet  again 
his  tutor,  the  Rev.  Julius  Hare,  at  Bonn,  the  effiset  of  their 
conversation  on  Sterling'e  mind,  th«i  vibrating  under  the 
prior  influence  ofColeri(^e,wasthathe  resolved  to  take  holy 
orders  in  the  Eudish  Church.  He  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Chichester,  on  Trini^  Sunday,  1834,  and  immediatdy  be- 
came curate  of  HontmoneeMix  in  Sums,  whne  hia  niend 
was  rector. 

Sterling  retained  his  coracy  only  eight  months,  resigning  it 
in  Februsiy  183S,  on  account  of  delicate  health.   It  is  not 
improbable  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  change,  or  a 
tendency  to  change,  in  his  opinions.   From  this  time,  at  all 
events,  there  was  a  gtadoal  divergence  in  hie  views  from  the 
fixed  creed  of  the  Cnnroh  of  England,  though  his  idationB  to 
aouy  of  its  moit  excdlent  mimben  eontinned  to  be  aa  inti- 
mate and  afEet^nate  as  ever.   It  wsi  in  1835  that  he  flret 
became  aoinainted  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  then  recently  settled 
in  London ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  gradoally  the  influ> 
ence  of  Mr,  Carlyle  modified  the  results  of  that  of  Coleridge. 
**  CoUnigfi,'*  says  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  in  his  meminr  of 
Sterling,  "  wss  now  dead,  not  long  since ;  nor  was  his  name 
henceforth  much  heard  in  Sterling's  circle ;  though,  on  occa- 
sion, for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  he  would  still  assert  his 
tnuscendant  admiration,  especially  if  Maurice  wwe  by  to 
help.   But  be  was  getting  into  German,  into  various  inquiries 
and  eonrcei  of  knowledge  new  to  him,  and  his  admirations 
and  notions  on  many  thUigs  were  silently  and  rapidly  modi- 
fying themselves."   Literature  was  ttwneelDrwaid  8terlin||'8 
aiiaf  occupation ;  though,  from  all  the  aocoonta  that  xemam 
him,  what  ha  sccomplidied  and  has  left  bdiind  him  in 
litcratnm  dvea  bntafaint  idea  ti the  inflaenoe  he  exwted  in 
intelleetnu  eodety,  ud  eapedally  in  that  of  London,  by  his 
frankness  and  ]^ower«  of  talk.    Veiy  few  men  had  so  many 
friends  or  was  so  loved  by  them.   It  was  unfortunate  for 
than  and  him  ibat  his  extremely  precarious  health  caused 
him  every  now  and  then  to  abeent  himsel  Ifrom  London  and 
seek  a  warmer  climate.   In  1836  he  went  to  the  south  of 
France ;  and  in  tbe  following  year  he  went  to  Madeira. 
While  at  Madeira  he  wrote  much,  and  sent  some  contribo- 
tioaa,  in  proee  and  verse,  to '  Blackwood's  Magaune.*  In  tbe 
spring  of  1838  he  returned  to  England,  and  for  a  time  he 
resided  tm  the  southern  sea  coast,  making  frequent  visits  to 
Ixindon.   He  began  to  write  for  ue '  Westminster  Keview,* 
then  under  the  eliatge  of  Mr.  John  Stnaxt  Mill ;  he  was  also 
bosy  privately  vrith  various  composititms  in  prose  and  verse. 
It  was  at  thu  time  too  that,  in  order  to  sacare  Sterling's 
naeeting  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  possible  on  his  flying 
vimta  to  Ltmdon,  the  funons  so-called  "  Sterling  Club  "  was 
fcmned.   A  list  of  Uie  iqembera  of  this  club  is  given  in  Mr. 
C^arlyle's '  Life  of  Sterling,'  at  page  808. 

Part  of  the  yutt  1838  and  1839  were  spent  by  Sterling  in 
Italy  ;  and  on  his  return  he  took  up  his  sbode  in  Clifton.  It 
waa  while  residing  here  that  he  published  under  the  genend 
title  of  '  Poems,  bv  John  Sterling  *  (Mcnum,  1839),  a  coUec- 
tioa  of  his  metrical  effusions  up  to  that  time.  The  two  next 
years  were  spmt  in  migrations  from  place  to  place,  including 
a  second  visit  to  Madeira,  on  account  of  health.  In  1841, 
while  living  at  Falmouth,  he  pnbli^/d  '  The  Election :  a 
Poem,  in  Seven  Books'—a  poem  of  English  lifo  and  society. 


He  vras  then  engaged  on  what  he  intended  to  be  his  best 
woA—' Strafford,  a  Tragedy,'  which  however  was  not  pub* 
lished  till  1843.  This  year,  1843  Hie  had  again  been  absent 
in  Italy  in  the  interim),  wss  one  of  calamity  to' him  and  his. 
His  vnfo  died  in  Apnl,  and  his  own  always  feeble  health 
was  rendered  more  precarious  than  ever  by  the  accidental 
hnrsting  oi  a  bleod-vesaeL  Steriiag  retired  to  Ventnor  in 
the  Ids  of  Wig^  in  June  1848,  whne  his  last  labours  wwe 
«  a  poem  on  the  snbjeel  oi  *  Cam  de  lion,'  still  unpnb- 
lidied.  Here  he  sank  gndnally,  and  on  the  I8th  of  Septemr 
ber  1844,  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty.«ight.  A  collection  of 
hia  '  Essays  and  Tales  *  from  the '  Athenseum,* '  Blackwood,* 
and  other  periodicals,  was  edited  in  two  volumes,  with  a 
memoir  prefixed,  by  Archdeacon  Hue,  in  1848;  the  well- 
known  'Life  of  Sterling'  bv  Mr.  Carlyle,  representing  the 
man  less  in  lus  ecclesiastical  than  in  his  generu  human  relar 
tions,  appeared  in  1861 ;  and  in  the  same  year  *  Twelve  LeU 
ters  by  John  Sterling*  were  edited  by  his  relative  Mr. 
Coningham  of  Brightm. 

STEBNBEROITE.   [MiNnBuoeT,  S.  1.1 

STEVENSON,  ROBE&T,  tbe  celebrated  engineer  of  the 
Bell  Bock  Id^thonae,  was  bmn  st  Olsegow  on  June  8, 1778. 
His  education  was  ecmdncted  under  the  esre  of  his  mother 
(hit  &tber  having  died  when  he  vras  young),  snd  when  com- 
pleted be  waa  {wwed  with  Hr.  Thomas  Smiu,  of  Edinbnn^ 
who  had  projected  the  mode  of  improving  the  illuniinatwn 
of  lighthouses  by  the  substitution  of  oil  lamps  with  psnholie 
minors  for  the  open  coal-fires.  When  that  gentleman  was 
appointed  engineer  to  tbe  Northern  Lighthouse  Commis- 
sioners, SteveuBon  became  lus  assistant ;  and  when  only 
ninete^  had  the  superintendence  of  the  construction  of  the 
lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little  Cumhny,  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  between  the  southern  point  of  the  isle  of  Bute  and 
Kilbride  on  the  coast  of  Ayr.  In  1797,  having  a  abort  time 
previously  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  aa  engineer  to  tbe  Northern 
Lighthouse  CommisaioneT^  he  nude  his  first  tour  of  inspee- 
tiau  and  aftnwards  introdused  a  still  greater  impnveiMat 
in  tiM  iUnmination  of  li|^ithoas«B  by  means  of  the  cst^trie 

Erinciple,  and  by  adopting  varions  mesna  to  HiatiwgwiA  on 
gbthonae  from  another.  In  1607,  an  Act  having  been  eb- 
taiued  in  the  peevioua  year,  he  commenced  the  constmction 
of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  on  a  rock  in  the  North  Sea,  a 
few  miles  off  Arbroath  in  For&rshire,  on  which  the  li^t 
was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  1, 181 1 .  The  rock 
being  extremely  small,  and  almost  entirely  covered,  even  at 
low-water,  except  in  spring-tides,  offered  great  obstacles  to 
the  construction,  but  they  were  snccessfolly  overcome,  and 
an  account  of  the  details  of  the  erection  and  stracture,  illus- 
trated with  platee,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1624.  A 
controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  originality  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's plans,  into  which  we  cannot  enter,  bnt  it  is  certain  that 
nuwh  of  tke  merit  ariaea  from  the  mechanical  means  adopted 
to  eeenie  a  firm  and  enduring  foundatiMi,  and  tins  vrss  un- 
doubtedly done  by  Mr,  Stevenson.  In  1814,  on  another  tonr 
of  inspection.  Sir  Waltsr  Scott  was  a  eompsnion  of  the 
engineer  and  commissioners  in  the  voysge,  whidi  afforded 
many  materials  for  descriptions  in  Scott's  poem  of  '  The 
Lead  of  the  Isles,'  and  in  the  novel  of  '  The  Pirate.'  Mr. 
Stevenson  held  the  situation  of  engineer  till  1848,  duing 
which  time  he  erected  no  fewer  than  23  lighihonses.  He 
was  also  employed  in  numerous  engineering  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  in 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours, 
and  the  erection  of  piers  and  bridges,  into  which  latter  claai 
of  works  he  introduced  some  new  principles  of  constmcti(m. 
He  likewise  surveyed  a  line  of  railway  between  Edinburgh 
and  Ola^w,  whicL  though  not  adopted,  waa  admitted  to  be 
extoemely  clever.  He  waa  employed  to  report  on  other  lines 
of  railway,  ud  he  suggested  the  ose  of  msUeable  iron  r^ 
instead  <h  the  cast-irMi  rails  and  tramnlates  previously  in 
use.  In  1628  he  became  a  member  of  the  lutitntion  of 
Civil  Engineer^  and  while  he  lived  was  looked  upon  as  an 
autbori^  of  great  weight  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  improvements  of  ports,  harbours,  and  rivers.  He  died 
on  July  12,  1860,  when  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
lighthouses  pamed  a  resolution  acknowledging  his  great  aer- 
vices  and  merits.  He  left  sons,  whom  he  bad  brought  up  to 
his  own  profesnoi,  who  vmthily  sustaia  tbe  lepntation  of 
their  father. 
STILBENE.  rCHBHinaT,  &  8.1 
STILBITE.  [ZaouTEB.] 
STILPNUMELaN.   [Minkraumt,  &  1.1 
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STOCKS.  [MiTBiou.1 

STOCKS,  JOHN  B.,  MJ).,  wu  bom  in  IStl.  H«  wu 
adooaUd  In  the  medual  piofomoit  at  Unirndt^  Ooll^, 
Londoii.  Hare  he  dutinrafadied  faimwlf  in  lus  dines,  ud 
eipeouUlj  attached  hiiDMlf  to  the  itad^  of  botany.  He  ob- 
tiUMd  in  aopointnumt  in  the  East  IndwOompauy'i  aervice, 
and  ioim  distiogoiihed  himself  for  hii  aeqnaintanoe  with 
plant*.  He  was  srat  to  Sinde  and  Beloochiitan  to  leport  on 
their  vegetable  riohei,  and  retained  laden  with  ipeclmeni 
and  information.  He  oame  back  to  England  abont  the  year 
18C4,  inteniUng  to  work  up  his  nomeroni  materiaU  for  pub- 
lication. His  nealth  however  failed  him,  and  after  having 
daponted  his  ooUeetione  at  Kew,  he  retired  to  Dottingbam, 
near  Hall,  where  he  died  in  September  1804. 

STOCKTON.   [Caiiwenia,  5i  2.1 

fiTODDART.  SIB  JOHN,  Knioht,  was  bom  in  1773  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  bat  his  father,  who 
wBi  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  residing  in  WUtahirev  he  »• 
tnved  his  early  education  in  the  ffianunar^ehool  at  Salii- 
baiy  nuder  Dr.  Skinner.  His  proflaieney  in  Qiaek  at  this 
sohool  oecaaionad  hia  being  sent  to  the  Univendty  of  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  at  Christchorch  Coll^  in  1790^  and 
sradnated  as  B  Jk.  in  1794.  He  at  flnt  stndied  divinity,  hot 
naline  an  inclination  for  tiie  law  he  proceeded  B.C.L.  in  1798, 
and  D.CJi.  in  ISOl.  In  the  meantime  he  had  not  neftlcoted 
general  liteiatnre,  and  in  1796  and  1798  he  had  published 
translationi  of  Schiller's  ttro  dramas  of  '  Fiasco '  and  *  Don 
Carloc,'  in  eonjanotion  with  Dr.  Noebden,  but  to  which  only 
'  their  initials  appeared  on  the  title-page.  At  thia  period  he 
took  a  fiiTourable  view  of  the  Frenoh  revolatioo,  and  in 
1797  pobliihed  a  translation  from  the  French,  entitled, 
'  The  Five  Men ;  or  a  View  of  the  Preceedinn  and  IMn- 
dplei  of  the  Exeontivs  Directory  of  France,  with  the  lives 
01  the  maent  Members.*  In  1801  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  C(dl«ge  Advooatea,  and  irabUshed '  Reoiariu  on 
Loeal  Scmwy  and  Bfannan  In  Sootumd,  during  tiie  yean 
1799  and  !800,>  in  2  vols.  4to.  In  1808,  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Sir  Will{un  Soott,  he  waa  appointed  king's 
advocate  and  admiralty  advooate  in  Malta,  In  miich  situation 
he  remained  nearly  four  years,  when  he  retoned  to  England, 
and  ranuned  his  practice  in  the  oonrts  of  Doot(Bt'Commona. 
In  1810  he  commenced  writing  on  political  subjects  in  the 

*  Times  *  newspajMr,  his  oontribotions  being  marked  J.  8., 
and  this  led  to  nis  becoming  the  political  editor  in  181S, 
His  writings  in  this  paper  were  distingaished  by  great 
energy,  the  posseaBim  of  mnoh  varied  knowledge,  a  clear 
ttylB,  with  a  power  of  fulmlnation,  too  often  ronnded  on 
mare  prejudice,  that  OBoaaioned  his  reoeiving  the  sobriquet 
of  Dr.  Slop,  and  as  such  he  was  borlesqaed  by  George 
Chiikduuk  in  tha  parodisa  and  satires  pnUidiad  by  Hone. 
Dr.  Stoddart  is  saut  to  hava  taken  Burta  as  his  model,  but 
be  foiled  in  reaofainir  to  any  graatar  dmUarity  than  tiiat 
ariaing  from  their  disluta  to  the  eonrsa  takra  by  the  Fnneh 
revolation,  which,  in  the  doctor's  case,  dleplayod  itself  in 
his  rancoteua  dennnciationa  of  Bonaparte  and  hia  poUey. 
He  held  th|i  impwtant  post  tlU  the  close  of  1816,  men,  m 
conseqneuoe,  it  is  raid,  of  the  diiappreval  of  tite  proprietors 
of  the  continued  violence  of  his  attacks  on  the  now  impri- 
soned  emperor,  his  oonnection  with  the  *  Times  *  was  dia- 
aolved,  and  in  1817  he  started  an  opposition  paper  called 

*  The  New  Times.'  It  was  unsnoressfal,  and  In  a  short  time 
he  left  it,  retired  to  private  life,  and  to  his  practice  as  an 
advocate.  In  18S6  he  was  appointed  chief-joatiee  and  judge 
of  th*  Vio*-Admiralty  Court  of  Malta,  being  knighted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  that  offloe  ha  diatiiuaiahsd  himself  by  the 
able  and  eonadantioos  maoner  in  •mmeh  he  discharged  his 
duties,  until  his  setum  to  England  In  1839.  Tron  mt  time 
till  hia  death  he  led  a  private  life,  in  n^ioh  ha  was  mnoh 
and  widely  eateemed;  bat  ocoasionalh'  published  pam- 
phlets on  lual  subjects,  and  took  cencldarabla  interest  in 
tha  reform  of  the  law,  being  one  of  the  eariiest  members  of 
the  Law  Amendment  Sooie^.  He  also  wrote  *Ab  Intro- 
dnetion  to  General  History,'  and  a  'Universal  Oramntar}  or 
Sdance  of  Language,'  which  wero  printed  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
padia  Matropolitana,*  but  have  likewise  appeared  as  sepa- 
rata worka,  A  <  Statistical,  Administrative,  and  Commercial 
Chart  of  the  United  Kingdom,  compiled  from  parliamentary 
and  other  authentic  doeaments,*  waa  another  of  his  produo- 
tione.  He  died  at  Brompton-sqaare,  near  London,  on 
Febmaiy  16,  1856;  and  pn  the  first  meeting  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Societv  after  hia  death,  Lord  Brooj^bam  pro- 
nounced a  warm  enlo^m  on  his  memory. 

STOKi;  FOeSS,  pooKmoBajunan.] 


BT0KB8LKT.  rTousBiu.] 

BTOKECROP.  IBxDiiii.1 

STOWUARKEl!;  [Sonou.] 

8TRABANE.  [Trum.] 

BTRAMONIN.  rCnsiiiam.  A  I.] 

STEANGFORD,  PERCY  CUNTOK  WDSIT 
SMYTHE, SIXTH  VISCOUNT,  waa  bom  fail7M,udav 
duatadin  1800  at  Trinity  CoU«[e,  Dublio,  obtuai^tkf 
medal  and  other  bonormrr  distuietiims.  He  mtand  tWt 
plomatie  servlM  earlv.  Before  he  waa  of  age  Ite  hij  p^ri 
a  high  reputation  by  nis  contributions  to  the '  Poetie  B^' 
In  1801  he  Bocoeeded  to  hia  bther's  Irish  pwoRc: 
became  secretary  of  lotion  at  Uabon.  Hen  Ui  im  i 
language  and  poetCT  led  him  to  master  the  Portafgai'* 
guage,  and  to  translata  the  poems  of  CamotDi,  to  vkiik 
prefixed  the  life  of  that  p«Mt.  Thia  tranilitfioa  ii  ki# 
praised  bv  both  Lord  l^ron  and  Thomaa  Moore,  sad  i&ai 
ooniidenme  popnlari^i  several  adhions  haviag  bM  u 
for.  Ha  became  aftanrardaBritiahenvm  at  Iinboa,iijr 
oompanled  tha  eonit  and  royal  fiunily  <tt  PsftspltoBB: 
In  1817  ha  beeama  ambassador  at  8(oehhoha,feoiBiAB» 
he  was  transferred  in  1620  to  the  Sublime  Port^  uA  k& 
Petersburg  in  1826,  In  1828  he  was  sent  0Ba^i((ii]& 
Bion  to  the  Brazils.  Hawas  created  a  D.C  J.,  of  Oikt  • 
1834,  at  the  Installation  of  tha  Dnke  of  WellingtA*^ 
whom  he  had  been  associated  aa  co-pleaipotaitiifTiik 
Congress  of  Verona.  Ha  was  made  in  182S  a  Knigbt  Gm 
Croas  of  the  Hanoverian  Ouelpbio  Order,  and  niiedu  'ik 
peerage  of  En^and  as  Lord  Penihnrst.  LordStnngMu 
an  ardent  lover  and  patron  of  litwmture  and  tbs  fiwinii 
aotive  member  and  vice-president  of  the  Sode^  of 
quaries,  and  a  frequent  contributor,  under  the  miiiL): 
P.O.  8. 8.,  to  the  'QentiemaB*sMa^8iaa*aad  *K«iN<: 
Qaeries.*  Ha  was  odleetlng  malanals  fta  tbs  liagm^ 
his  ancestor  EralymioB  Portsc,  to  whom  MlUcn  bsi  1^ 

a  sonnet,  whan  ha  waa  eairiad  off  try  ■  aboKt  iUaa,  It?' 

180S. 

STRATFORD.  [Ebmx.] 
STRAWBERRY-TREE.  [AaBUTDB.] 
STREPT0STACHY8.  [Gbahinaou.] 
STRICKLAND,  HUGH  EDWIN,  was  tht  gndsi-. 
SirOeoras  Strickland  on  his  father's  ride,  and  of  t^v 
bnted  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright  on  his  mothsr'i  uk  ^ 
was  bom  at  Righton,  in  tha  East  Riding  of  YorkihtRa'-^ 
Sad  of  March  1811.  After  reoeiving  a  cnrafol  prinvto 
cation  he  was  placed  aa  a  pupil  with  Dr.  Anold,  tbalm 
at  Laleham,  previous  to  his  appoiutmeat  aa  head-mwei 
Rugby.  After  leaving  Lalebam  Mr.  Siricklaiid  m  atfi 
at  Onal  College,  Oxford.  Hera  the  taste  iriuch  hi  U» 
quired  iu^e  ooontry  for  natural  Uatoiv  beeiBii  ^N* 
tically  directed  (towvds  geology  under  tm  UtAiafit^ 
Buekiand.  On  leaving  Oxfora  he  want  to  nndtvi-it^' 
father  at  Tewkeabury,  and  here  ha  studied  with  imit- 
genee  the  geolt^  c«  the  Cotswold  Hill%  and  cf  tlir 
valley  of  tha  Severn.  Althongh  distinguished  ai  a  ul>i^ 
one  of  his  earliest  literary  producticms  disoonnd  ■  ^f" 
similar  to  that  of  hia  maternal  grandfathsr.  Tht  » 
tribution  consiated  of  the  description  of  a  saw  windfp 
in  the  '  Mechanic's  Magazine,'  for  1820.  Hii  W'Rf^^ 
geology  of  his  native  district  were  mosUy  pnUiBcd 
Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Gsolcgicil  S"^^ 
which  he  was  an  early  and  active  msmbo:.  Tha  bH"*- 
are  the  titiea  of  some  of  theaa  rapen *DsKriptiM  > 
Series  of  cdlonred  Sections  of  the  CattingB  on  ths  BmuM" 
and  aiouaatar  Bailway.*  ■DntheOeeatranceoflbiII(«< 
Bona  Bad  in Uu  Lower  Lias  BsarTawkeabuiy.'  'Ot«v 
Impresaioiui  mi  the  Bnrfioa  of  the  Liu  Bone  Bed  ia  61"^ 
terdibu.*  <  Notes  of  a  Section  of  LeckhanptonHilL  '^^ 
the  Elevat«y  Forces  which  rused  the  Halnn 
'Memoir  of  the  Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Svesham;  be» 
junction  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchisoa  he  alao  vo^K^ 
geology  of  tiie  district  in  which  he  lived.  Thus  ia  tkiS 
volume  of  the  'Geological  Tranaaotioot'  a  conj<ait|^ 
appeared  '  On  the  New  Red  Sandstoas  System  is  QloW^ 
ah&e,  Woroestciihire,  and  Warwiekahlie.'  The;  ah«r^ 
lished  a  separate  work,  entitled  'Oatliaaef  ths  OmHS' 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham.' 

In  183fi,  in  company  wiih  Mr.  Hamilton,  hew<I«>J«°' 
to  Asia  Minor.  Daring  his  travels  h^uide  luM  i*^ 
on  natural  hiatoiy,  but  mora  •"P^^'^T.**,**"  fjS^i!- 

L'ChiU*0< 


districts  throagh  vrtiieh  he  passed.  In  the 
astions'  ha  pnolidied'lha  following  pi 
of  tha  ThnidaB  Bssphwui.*  *£l^i 
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boaduMd  of  Bniynttt*  '  On  tlw  O^eioff  of  tin  Idud  of 
Zants.'  'On  Comiiti  of  Bflfr- Water  mming  into  tlu  Idod 

in  Cepbalonia.'  '  A  senanl  Bketeh  of  the  Goology  of  tlie 
Western  P&rt  of  Ari»  Minor.' 

On  the  failnre  of  the  health  of  Dr.  BneUond,  Mr,  Strick- 
land was  aptKnnted  reader  In  geology  in  the  Univetiity  of 
Oxford.  TUs  met  he  held  at  the  time  of  hii  death  in  1803. 
As  a  toologist  Mr.  Strickland  vts  best  known  as  an  omi* 
thologiit  He  was  thoroughly  acqiuinted  with  thi  birds  in* 
liAbiUog  Great  Britaui,  and  gradually  extendod  hia  know- 
ledge of  the  fomu  of  these  animals.  Hia  papers  on  the 
cUnifieation  and  description  of  birds  are  Tetr  numerous. 
Amongst  these  the  following  were  published  in  the  *  Pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  ISooIogieal  Society '  Descriptions  of  New 
Bpedes  of  Birds  from  West  Africa.*  *  Notes  on  a  certain 
^etesof  KrdsfromMalaeea.*  Muqrotherpaponon  biida 
were  mbUdiod  by  h!m  in  the  <  Aoaala  and  HaffuiM  of 
Natand  Histoi/,*  inJardiiM*s  'Contribntioai  to  Ornithology,* 
and  Id  oUmt  works. 

Whilst  at  Oxford  his  attention  had  often  been  directed  to 
the  head  and  foot  of  Uie  Dodo,  the  only  ndsting  remains  of 
a  bird  that  had  ceased  to  exist  within  a  cooiparatiTely  recent 
period.  These  remains  had  occupied  the  attention  of  na- 
tunlists,  and  many  conjectures  bad  been  nude  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  this  bird.  Mr.  Strickland  expended  a  Ui;ge 
amount  of  time  and  labonr  in  getting  together  all  the  bote 
that  existed  with  regard  to  the  history  and  disappeanuwe 
of  this  bird  [Dodo,  vol.  ix.  pp.  47-60],  and  ]^ubilshed  a 
Tolume  on  the  subject,  entitiea  '  The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred, 
or  the  History  and  A  ffinitiea  of  the  Dodo,  Solitaire,  and  other 
extinct  Birds,'  London,  1848.  This  work  oontalnod 
eopiea  from  drawings  of  this  bird,  and  a  diionsdon  on  its 
toolagieal  afBnlties,  and  the  eonclanon  of  the  aitthor  that  It 
beloMed  to  the  Cunily  of  ColumUdtB  or  J9e«ei;  In  the 
flonndneBs  of  this  conelnsloa  most  naturalists  now  agree. 
Daring  his  life  Mr.  SMeUand  was  engaged  in  prnwring  a 
large  woriE  on  the  nmooymy  of  the  bmily  of  birds,  one 
volams  of  which  hu  been  published  rinee  hie  death. 

Mr.  Strickland,  during  nis  geological  stndies#'had  his 
attention  neceisarily  drawn  to  tne  family  of  Mollusca,  and 
nnmeroui  papers  on  the  recent  and  extinct  forms  of  the 
MoUnsea  attest  his  knowledge  of  this  department  of  natural 
history.  With  his  great  knowledge  of  the  detailed  facts  of 
the  natural  history  sciences  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  classification.  He  propoMd  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  British  .'\Aioclation  fer  toe  AdTanee- 
ment  of  Science  the  appoinbnent  of  a  committee  for  the 
puiposa  of  Tebrming  the  nomendatnie  of  natoial  histoiy. 
Hfl  waa  the  author  m  the  report  issnod  fay  this  committee, 
and  which  hai  been  ntremely  nsefol  in  oitabUahiDg  dear 
rales  for  the  somen claturt  of  coolory . 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  and  a  member  of  the 
co^unciI  of  the  Ray  Society.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
inducing  this  soaety  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassb*8  '  Bibliographia  Zoolc^m  et  Oeologtis.'  This 
work  he  undertook  to  edit  and  see  through  the  press,  and 
had  completed  the  third  volume  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
The  oripcal  list  of  works  in  this  book  was  increased 
Mr.  fltnckland  at  least  one  third.  His  own  pablicatlons, 
the  lilt  of  which  was  published  in  the  fourth  volume  and 
after  his  death,  amounted  to  eighty>six.  He  was  cut  elf  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours  and  usefulness.  He  had  been 
attending  the  meeting  of  tibo  British  Assooialion  for  the 
AdTaneamenf  oi  Bdoiee  held  in  the  year  1853  at  Hall.  Ho 
'Wished  to  inspect  tiie  cntUngi  of  the  Gainaboronth  and  Ret- 
ford Railway,  and  whflst  thus  engaged,  note-bow  in  hand, 
at  the  Clarborough  Tunnel,  on  that  Tine,  he  was  run  oTer  by 
a  passenger  trato,  and  killra  on  the  spot,  September  14^  1859. 
He  was  married  in  1845  to  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Jardine,  Bart.,  but  left  no  children. 

STRONTIA,  the  name  of  an  Earth,  composed  of  Oxygen 
and  the  metal  Strontium.  Neither  strontium  nor  its  oxide  is 
fonnd  pure  in  nature.  The  fialta  of  Strontta  have  a  high 
specific  graTity,  varying  from  8  0  to  4'0.  In  this  respeot 
they  resemble  Ba^ta.  Two  are  found  in  the  form  of 
minerals.  » 

CWesfine— iS^pAola  of  jStronMa— occurs  In  modified 
rhombic  inisms.  Omtala  iomatimea  flattened,  often  long 
and  ilenoer.  Masuve  varieties  ^— Colnmnar  or  flbrons, 
forming  layers  hUf  an  indi  or  more  thiek,  with  a  pearly 
loatre ;  rarefy  granular.  Oelowr  gennally  a  Ijngb  of  blue, 
bvt  aosnetimae  dear  white.  Lwtrs  ntnooi,  or  a  Uitle 
ponrly ;  toMMpanrt  U  tnmriinanU  H«duM  S*0  Co  8*0. 


Hpeeifie  gravity  9^  to  4-a  Very  brilUe.  Xt  MitataB— 
Sulphuric  Aeid,  43-6  j  Stnmtia,  M-4  Deeiepitatos  before 
the  blow-pipo,  and  «  ehaieoal  nasi  rather  eanlr  to  a  aiUt- 
white  alkahne  {^hnle,  tinging  the  fUna  red.  Pho^honseea 
whan  heated. 

It  resemblea  hwv  spar,  bnt  is  distinguished  by  its  qie- 
cific  characters  and  behaviour  under  the  blow-pipe.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  carbonate  by  not  effsrvessing  with 
acids.  It  is  fonnd  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Sicily 
affords  very  nplendid  ctyst^lisattons  associated  with  tolphur. 

The  pale  sky-blue  tint  so  oommon  with  the  mineial,  gave 
orbdn  to  the  name  Celsstine. 

Celestine  is  used  in  the  arts  for  making  the  nitrate  of 
stnntia,  which  is  employed  for  producing  a  red  colour  in  fire- 
works. Celestino  ia  ekuged  to  ml^nret  of  strontiun  1^ 
boating  with  chaneal,  and  than  Igr  niaana  of  nitric  odd  the 
nitrate  ia  obtained. 

SmntioHilt-^JatioiuUe  of  Armlja— ocean  in  modified 
rhombic  prisms.  It  occurs  also  flbrona  and  granular,  and 
sometimes  in  globular  shapes  with  a  radiated  structure 
within. 

The  oolour  is  usually  a  light  tinge  of  green }  also  whit^ 
gray,  and  yellowish-brown.  Lustre  ntreons,  or  somewlua 
resinous.  Transparent  to  transluoent.  Hardness  3-6  to  4. 
Specific  gravity  3*6  to  3-73.  The  analysis  nves— Stnmtia, 
70-1 ;  Carbonio  Add,  Sd-9.  It  fuses  before  tho  blow-pipe  on 
thin  edges,  tinging  the  flame  red ;  becemea  alkaline  in  a 
strong  heat ;  effsrvesoes  with  the  adds. 

Its  efibrreaeenee  with  acids  distinguishes  it  from  minerals 
that  are  not  carbonates;  the  colour  of  the  flame  before  the 
Uow-pipe,  from  witherite }  and  this  eharaetor  and  the  fnai- 
bilihr,  Jthoiuh  difikult,  from  calespar.  Calapar  ssmetimes 
niam  tho  uma^  hat  not  ao  deeply. 

Stnntianito  odrarsin  llmeatone  at  Bcehari^  Now  York, 
in  crystals,  and  alao  fibnaa  and  manivo.  Strontum  in 
AigvMshire  waa  the  first  locality  known,  and  gave  tiko  name 
to  tbe  mineral  and  the  earth  strontfa.  It  oeenio  thett  with 
galena  in  stellated  and  flbrons  gronpa  sad  in  oryatab.  It  ia 
also  used  for  making  nitrate  of  strontia. 

(Dana,  Jfanuaf  9f  Mineralogy,) 

STURGEON.  WILUAM,  Sstingnished  as  an  deotridan, 
was  bora  at  Whittington,  in  the  county  of  Loueaater,  in 
1783.  Bis  parenta  war*  in  humble  circumstances,  and  he 
was  at  flnt  apprenUeed  to  a  shoemaker  j  be  lubsequentiy 
sntered  the  nuutia,  and  afterwards  the  Royal  ArtiUerf  as  a 
private  soldier.  It  waa  whilst  thus  en|nged  that  his  taste 
for  scieatifio  punaita  cmnmeneod,  and  he  employed  hia 
leisure  houra  in  making  expeiimsttta  more  espeoially  in  eleo- 
tridty.  He  apprsdatod  tho  diaeovarin  of  Oontad,  FUaday, 
Ai^p^  and  Ampire,  in  tbancwly-oreated  aoiaieea  of  magneto- 
eleebndty  and  dectro-munetism,  and  vras  soon  enabled  to 
suggest  a  modification  of  Ampdr^a  rotatory  cylinders.  In 
1824  he  began  to  pnblish  the  result  of  his  reseuchesj  and  in 
that  year  four  papers  by  him  on  electricity  were  printed  in 
the '  Philcoophfeal  Magaxtne,'  In  1835  he  presented  a  paper 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  which  was  pnbltshed  in  tbdr  '  Tnns- 
aetions,'  describing  a  complete  set  of  electro-magnetic  appa- 
ratus of  a  nord  kind.  This  apparatus  iras  remarkable  lor 
attuning  a  larger  amount  of  powor  in  a  smaller  balk  than 
bad  been  hlthnrto  attained  by  any  other  arrangeniant.  Foe 
this  invention  he  obtained  the  laige  nlver  modal  of  tiu 
Bodety  of  Arts  and  a  purse  of  thirty  guineas. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  electro-niaanetio  maBhino, 
Bdr.  Stnsgeon  drew  attention  to  tiie  powemil  effeeta  to  he 
obtained  from  the  nso  of  soft  Iron  in  the  omatmction  of  the 
olootro-magnetic  aj^Huratus.  The  s^  iron  horse-shoo  magnet 
haa  entered  more  or  less  into  the  e<mstnietion  of  dl  electro- 
magnetic machinee  since  that  time.  Mr.  Sturgeon  snbso* 
qaently  directed  his  attention  to  the  eonstmotioD  of  plates 
lor  the  varions  kinds  of  ffdvanic  batteries.  In  hia  '  Experi- 
mental Research 8s  in  Electro-Magnetism,  Odvanlsm,*  &e., 
be  first  drew  attention  to  the  superiority  of  amalgamated 
plates  of  rolled  dne  over  the  unprepared  oast  dnc  before 
generally  used.  His  method  of  ifipping  the  due  plates  in 
add,  and  afterwards  in  mercnir,  is  employed  to  thu  day  in 
the  majority  of  gdvanic  machines.  He  snbsequenUy  sug- 
gested many  nuHufications  in  the  forms  of  mactilnea  whidi 
are  now  in  daily  nae,  nd  hia  name  la  inseparably  oonnaeted 
with  the  meehaniaal  ^ppUeation  of  the  nrindprn  that  had 
been  worked  ont  by  Osiited,  Faraday,  ana  Ampfae,  sinoa ' 
beginning  of  the  ptosent  century.  Mr.  Staimon  for 
years  oooapied  the  ehair  of  EuorimeBtal  Philoaodiy  I 
Hob.  Kait  ladU  Oosipwy^  HiUtMy  Acadom-ftt  i  i 
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eombe^  Daring  tlw  latter  part  <tf  bii  life  he  filled  the  office 
of  Leetarer  oa  Snsnee  at  the  Boval  Victoria  Galleiy  of 
Pnu^ol  Srienee  at  Maneheater.  He  died  at  Hanchester  in 
the  numtli  of  Deeembor,  1650. 

STURM,  JACQUES  CHARLES  FRANgOIS,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  celebrated  theorem  which  bears  his  name,  was 
bom  at  Geneva  in  September,  1803,  of  a  family  which  had 
quitted  Strasboorg  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centory.  After 
completing  his  scnool  edacation  and  his  classical  studies  at 
the  college  with  remarkable  snccess,  he  became  in  his  fifteenth 
year  a  stafteot  of  the  onivendty  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy. The  sudden  death  of  his  father,  leaving  his  mother 
and  foar  children,  of  whom  Charles  was  the  eldest,  without 
any  adequate  maintenant^e,  compeUed  him,  before  the  close 
(rf  bis  seventeenth  year,  to  resort  to  |irivate  tuition  for  the 
snpport  of  himself  ud  his  £unily,and  three  years  afterwards 
he  wai  recommended  aa  tntor  to  the  son  (tf  Madame  de 
StSeL  At  the  dose  of  the  year  18S3  he  accompanied  his 
pupil  to  Paris ;  and  though  he  shortly  afterwaru  returned 
to  Oeneva,  he  found  no  snffident  ocen^tion  there,  and  he 
finally  resolved,  in  company  vrith  his  intimate  friend  and 
t^ool-fellow,  M.  ColUdon — the  present  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  phjTsics  at  Oeneva — to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
French  metropolis.  Sturm  had  already  become  favourably 
known  to  mathematicians  by  several  articles  in  the  '  Annales 
des  Math^matiques  *  of  M.  Oergonne,  published  at  Nimes, 
on  different  branches  of  analysis  and  geometry,  and  the 
strong  recommendations  which  he  and  his  companion  bore 
with  them  irom  Lhnillier,  and  the  kind  offices  oiM.  Gerono, 
an  iteinent  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Paria,  made  them 
known  to  Amp^,  Fourier,  Arsgo,  and  other  eminent  num- 
bers of  the  Institnte  of  Sciences,  who  recommended  them  to 
pupils  as  a  means  of  support.  Storm  afterwards  obtained 
employment  upon  the  *  JBuUetin  Universey  under  Baron 
de  F^»ac,  and  was  in  &et  a  subordinate  in  the  office  of 
that  jonxnal  when  he  published  his  theorem.  The  joint 
labours  of  Storm  and  hu  friend  were  shortly  after  rewarded 
by  a  distinction  of  no  ordinary  importance,  when  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  awarded  to  them,  on  June  11th, 
1627,  the  great  prize  of  mathematics  proposed  for  the  best 
essay  on  uie  compression  of  liquids.  Their  memoir  was 
inserted  in  the  '  M^oires  par  divers  Savants '  ('  Savants 
Strangers '),  vol.  v.,  pobli^ed,  agreeably  to  the  very  incon- 
venient  usage  of  the  Academy,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
inl838. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  of  a  nnme- 
tical  eqnation  vdileh  are  indnded  between  givHi  limits,  is  a 
problem  which  had  occained  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
analysts  of  the  part  age — of  Wsraog,  of  Lagrange,  and  more 
ospnnally  of  Fourier,  who  of  all  other  analysts  had  made 
the  nearest  approaches  to  its  iKraetical,  though  he  had  foiled 
in  ita  theoretical,  solution.  The  attention  of  Sturm  had 
been  for  some  time  directed  to  this  class  of  researches,  which 
he  pnrsaed  vrith  remarkable  continuity  and  diligence,  encou- 
raged, aa  he  himself  assures  us,  by  the  instructions  and 
advice  of  this  eminent  master.  The  result  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  theorem  which  wilt  be  for  ever  associated  with 
his  name,  and  which  conquered  the  difficulty  that  had 
embanassed  all  his  predecessors,  ud  thus  pennanently 
extended  the  d«ninion  of  analysia.  [Sturm's  Theobkm.] 

The  memmr  whidi  contained  this  important  theorem  waa 
preamted  to  the  Academy  on  the  S3rd  of  May,  1629,  supple- 
mentary papers  bung  read  at  the  two  ibilovring  meetu^  ; 
and  rapidly  conducted  ita  author  to  fortune  and  pnblic 
hononrs.  His  connection  wiUi  the  'Bnlletin  Universel' 
enabled  him  to  give  an  immediate  account  of  his  meUiod  to 
the  world  ('  Bull.  Univ.  des  Sciences  Math.  Phys.  et  Chim,* 
vol.  xi.  p.  419.  art  S71, 272,  273).  The  paper  itself  was  not 
published  till  the  year  1835,  in  the  *  Memoires  des  Savants 
Etwngers,'  vol.  vi.,  where  it  appesrs  withoot  a  date. 

Id  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  chosen  a  member  9f 
the  principal  scientific  societies  of  Europe :  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  as  the  successor  of  Ampere  in  1836: 
in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
upon  the  special  recommendaUon  of  Amgo,  at  the  Collue 
RoUin,  r^petiteor  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in  1836,  and  u 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  mioceed  Poisson  in  the  chair  of 
Mcchames  in  the  aame  school.  In  1840  alio,  he  waa  elected 
»  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  SooietT  of  London,  and 
received  the  Cople;^  Medal,  "  for  bis  nmaUe  nathenuiical 
laboors  in  the  solution  of  a  prddem  which  haa  baffled  aone 
of  the  pnAmt  mathematiriina  that  the  world  hw  pcodiutd.'* 


The  first  aimomieament  of  the  Hbmm  |b  tb 
langn^  waa  not  made  nntil  1635,  when  Fnfam  JTl 

Toung,  of  Belfost,  inserted  the  substance  of  Stonn'i  mans; 
in  his  work  entitled  '  The  General  Theorj  and  Sohliia .:' 
Al^braical  Eqaations,'  published  in  that  ym.  es 
intunation  of  it  had  reached  him  in  themonUiof  1I>t,«U 
his  own  work  was  in  great  part  printed,  sod  diireju^Bc  i 
disparaging  comment  m  Lacroix,  be  thought  the  diinnnt 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  destruction  of  du;  fsi 
of  his  manuscript  prepared  for  the  printer,  and  the  n^oL: 
of  the  work  until  Uie  volume  of  the  '  Savsnti  tUa^ 
should  be  poblished.  This  he  received  in  July,  and  iui  !r. 
work  was  published  in  Angust.  To  the  ai^ireditia  a 
zeal  of  this  analyst,  whoee  recognition  and  pnnnlj^  % 
the  valae  of  Storm's  labours  were  thus  both  inuDediiUB 
simultaneous,  British  mathemaUeiana,  aa  weU  u  U-Sia 
himself,  were  greatly  indebted.  In  the  ptefKe  to  Ui'b 
thematical  Bisaertationa  *  (one  of  which  is  devoted  b  i 
theorem)  dated  November  26, 1840— only  five  d>^  l)d>i 
the  presentation  of  the  Copley  medal — he  adverts  td  Sts- 
discovery  as  at  that  time  exciting  considerable  intenn  uc 
anal3'vts,  as  well  in  this  country  as  on  the  contioent ;  ui: 
then  expresses  his  own  estimation  of  it  in  the  ioBcrz 
terms  :  "  I  believe  that  I  have  already  contributed  iceer. 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  important  theorem  ic: 
British  analysts ;  and  uthough  it  has  been  since  di^\ 
and  undervalued  in  certain  qnazters,  I  have  alvsp  a» 
tained  the  conviction  that  it  must  eventually  supentd*  rr 
other  method  at  present  known  for  effecting  tb«  eai*  ■ 
analysis  of  a  numerical  equation."  In  Profews  T^Z' 
aubeequent  introductory  volume  on  '  The  AnalToisal^ 
tion  of  Cubie  and  Biqnadratie  Eqnatioiis,*  pditliibsd 
banning  of  184S,  he  invited  the  attentiai  of  tbe  in. 
aralyat  to  Stnrm'a  method ;  and  the  second  sdHiaD  - 
former  voA.  on  eqnaUons,— entitled  '  The  Uteon  l. 
Solution  of  Algebrai^  Equations  of  the  Higher  OHIa- 
which  appeared  early  in  the  following  year,  isdueb^- 
to  the  analysis  and  developments  of  that  metlMttd'- 
previonB4heoriea  of  Sudan  and  Fourier. 

In  France  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  tls  s^ 
stanUal  rewards  of  his  scientific  achievements  were  obtu^ 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  naturally  placed  at  a  disadnn'j;- 
a  contest  with  native  competitors.   It  is  right  to  xa^  ^ 
both  for  the  honour  of  France  and  as  a  proof  of  the  tbj  ti 
reputation  which  Sturm  had  attained.    The  isl«9^ 
memoirs  of  Sturm,  whether  first  presented  to  the  kv"! 
or  not,  were  chiefly  printed  in  the  joomal  of  M.  Ijas^J^ 
Two  of  these  memoirs,  lelat^  to  the  disenirionof 
ential  and  partial  differential  eqnations,  such  u  ^ 
themaelves  so  commonly  in  the  solntion  of  the  omkb^ 
tant  pr^lema  of  mathematical  phyaies,  possessed  s  noii  t 
extraordinary  that  M.  Liooville-^  most  competent 
declared,  at  a  time  when  he  was  himself  a  compeUta 
Stnrm  for  a  plaoe  in  the  Academy,  that  ''inqpiitiil?'- 
terity  would  place  than  by  the  side  of  the  finest  dmss- 
LagraDge." 

The  first  of  these  two  memoirs  was  preaented  in 
the  coneonrs  for  the  great  prize  of  mathemstiet,  " 
awarded  by  the  Academy  in  1834  for  the  most  Uj^"]^ 
discovery  in  that  science  made  known  within  the  pnc«« 
three  years.  The  academv  conferred  the  priis  on  Stuc 
not  for  the  memoir  which  he  had  sobmitted  to  the  jsdfafi 
of  the  oommission,  but  for  that  whidi  oontainsd^ix^ 
brated  theorem  and  wbidi  had  been  pressntsd  is 
Other  memoira  relate  to  optics,  nuchuucs,  F*'*'^^ 
and  analytical  geometry,  and  embrace  the  tooet 
questions  which  have  faeea  treated  in  those  seveisl  Ineiw 
of  science.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  waa  a  eonuniuu^ 
to  the  academy  on  the  theory  of  vision,  and  u  ip*^ 
both  for  the  geometrical  and  analytical  elegance  wiUi  ^ 
many  questions  subsidiary  to  the  theory  are  trestra  ' 
It  conums  generally, — with  one  important  orceptiw  i**' 
ing  to  the  asserted  muscularity  of  the  crystallioel^* 
the  changes  attributed  to  its  action, — the  views  of  tv  V 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  ^Yodho,  Thomas]  in  his  ¥dl-i»* 
memoir  on  this  subject :  Dr.  Yoni^  himself  it 
remembered,  once  reunquished  bis  belief  in  Um  ainflia'^ 
of  the  lens,  thtmgh  he  finally  xesamed  it. 

Stnnn  visited  England  in  1841,  and  ^  tbsioitu* 
tieiauwith  whom  he  convened  a  high  uofttn^"^ 
of  the  extent  of  hia  knowledge  as  ^  hu  inventive 

The  health  of  M.  Sturm,  which  bad  p(«i»J^ 
lemadubly  Tigonm^  bqgan  tO/iiacUiwin  ufUff"^ 
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consequence  of  hia  laboriona  public  amplormentii  and  the 
inremittiiig  severitv  of  hit  Btaiura.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
)eci>ml>er  \6b5,  to  the  det-p  regret  of  a  large  circle  of  frieade 
□d  pupils,  to  whom  be  appears  to  have  been  aingDlail^ 
ndeared  by  the  modesty,  trathfulaeu,  aad  limplicitj  of  his 
haracter. 

STURMIA,  a  geong  of  plants  bfllonging  to  the  natural 
tder  OrehidacwB  and  the  tube  Malaxidea.  It  has  a  patent 
)erianth ;  lip  aDtdrior,  erect  or  obliqoe,  entire,  dilated,  much 
ftrger  than  the  sepals ;  stigma  ronndiah ;  rostellam  obso- 
ete,  bat  with  an  appendage  consisting  of  two  taberdea ; 
nthera  tenninal,  deeidnoas,  moTeable  like  a  lid,  with  two 
iiatinet  cells;  colmnn  elmu^ted ;  germen  on  »  twisted 
talk. 

S.  £ocw2li  hai  the  leam  oblong>UDC«olste ;  stem  tiian- 
lolar  ;  lip  obovate,  longer  than  the  petals ;  flowers  from  6 

0  12,  in  a  lax  spike,  yulowiah  in  colonr ;  the  b^aIs  lanceo- 
ite;  petals  linear ;  the  hyberaseolnm  is  laige,  orate,  inclosed 
a  the  wbitish  sheaths  of  the  decayed  leaves.  It  ia  the 
'Aparia  of  some  aathors.  It  is  foond  in  spongy  bogs  in  Nor- 
oUt,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  but  is  very  rare. 

(Babiogton,  Manu^d    British  Bctami.) 

STYR^CINE.   fCHBHisTRT,  5.  2.1 

8UBERTLE.  [CHuitsTRT,  2.] 

SUCCESSION  DUTIES.  For  many  years  peisons  suc- 
;eeding  to  personal  proper^  (inclndiog  leaseholds),  whether 
bey  took  \j  will  as  exeeutora  or  legatees,  or  merely  as 
idminiatratora  or  next  of  kin,  were  charged  with  Legatij/ 
VutUtf  whidi  were  payable  over  and  above  the  stamp  daty, 
then  and  still  levied  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ^«nt  of 
probate  or  letters  of  administraUcni,  according  to  the  esti- 
mated sworn  valne  of  the  perstmal  pro^ier^  of  the  deceased. 
The  l^ai^  duty  was  chaigeable  after  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  had  been  realised  and  administered,  on  the  property 
distributed  among  the  legatees  or  next  of  kin,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  and  varied  in  amount,  according  to  the  conaan- 
cninity  of  the  next  of  kin,  or  the  absence  of  any  relationship 
between  the  legatee  and  the  testator.  The  exemption  of 
real  estate  from  this  spedea  of  taxation,  long  complained  of 
18  creating  an  nndoe  preference  in  &Toar  of  the  aolders  of 
landed  property,  has  at  last  been  removed.  By  the  Socces- 
lion  Duties  Act,  1863,  duties  are  imposed  on  every  succes- 
don  to  property,  whether  real  or  perional,  according  to  the 
rahie  and  the  relatHmahip  <A  the  parties  to  the  inedecessor. 
When  the  soccesaor  ia  the  lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestOT  of 
the  predeeeaor,  IL  per  oem. ;  where  a  brother  or  nstn,  or 

1  desoendant  ii  a  brother  or  aister,  3{.  per  cent ;  wh«t  a 
!>rother  or  aister  of  tiie  &ther  or  mouier,  or  a  descendant  of 
ha  Intitiier  or  ststw  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  pre- 
lecessor,  Ci.  per  cent;  when  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
[randfauier  or  grandmother,  or  a  descendant  of  the  brother 
IT  sister  of  the  grandCitheT  or  grandmother  of  the  pre- 
leeessor,  per  cent. ;  and  where  the  successor  is  in  any 
ither  d^ree  of  collateral  consanguinity  to  the  predecessor,  or 
B  a  stranger  in  blood  to  him,  102.  per  cent.  The  value  of 
he  succession,  if  it  be  to  real  property,  is  ascertuued  by 
onsidering  the  interest  of  the  snccessor  as  of  the  value  of 
in  annuity  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  the  propt-rty,  eati- 
oated  as  the  Act  directs ;  and  the  doty  may  be  paid  by  eii^ht 
i^ual  half-yearly  instalments,  or  at  once,  according  to  the 
vidi  of  the  perty  liable  thereto. 

SUE,  EUQ£NE,  the  popular  romanciat,  was  bom  at  Axis 
)ec.  10, 1804.  Hia  ancMtoia,  who  came  fran  Lacolme,  near 
^nes,  in  the  south  of  France,  settled  in  the  French 
apital  at  the  b^innlog  of  the  18th  eentniy,  and  having 
uiopted  the  medical  profMiiion,  produced  three  generations 
>f  respectable  physicians,  two  of  whom  became  celebrated, 
md  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  practice,  Joseph  Soe,  hia 
liandfBther,  and  Jean-Joseph  See,  his  bther,  are  both  men- 
ioned  with  honourable  distinction  in  the  national  biographies 
>f  France.  The  latter,  who  had  been  principal  phydeian  to 
he  H6pital  de  la  Haison  do  Soi,  and  anatomical  lecturer  to 
hb  £cole  Royale  dee  Beaux  Arts,  durini;  the  reign  of  Louis 
CVI.,  was  one  of  the  household  phrsicians  to  Napoleon  I. } 
nd  Che  fntnre  author  of  the  *  Wandering  Jew '  was  held  at 
he  font  by  the  Empress  Josephine  and  hn  son  Engine  Bean- 
lanatv,  from  wfann  he  derives  his  Christian  name. 

Dr.  Sne,  haviu  bat  two  children— a  son  aiui  a  daughter^ 
vaa  desironp  of  winging  op  his  son  to  his  own  pnmsaion, 
md  Engine  in  consequence  studied  medicine  at  the  hot-pitals 
IS  well  as  at  the  schools  of  Paris ;  and,  thanks  to  his  futber's 
Kimtion  and  infinence,  was  envied  at  the  age  itf  twentjr  to 
»ter  a  eonpuy  of  tiie  Rojal  Body  Ooarda  as  aide-major. 


Ho  was  aocoi  after  tiansforred  to  (he  staff  a  )l* 
preparing  to  enter  Spain  under  the  Dnke  ot  , 
this  campaign  he  waa  present  at  the  siege 
the  Trocadero  in  1823.    In  1626  he  quitted  tk 
sea  service,  visited  America,  Asia,  and  the  o. 
Mediterranean,  dnriog  which  excarsions  he  obt4 
knowledge  of  ocean  scenes  and  sailor  life  which  he 
described  with  indisputable  power  in  his  earlier  talev 
waa  present  in  1828  at  the  rattle  of  Navarino,  on  bou 
the  line-of-hattle  ship  le  Breslau.    In  1829  his  father  dK 
at  the  age  of  six^<nine,  leaving  to  his  son  an  unincomberea 
estate  of  40,000  francs  (1600^)  a  year,  besides  a  splendid 
mnseom  of  anatomy,  valoed  at  several  thonaands  more, 
qneathed  to  the  nation.    Enaene  Sue,  at  this  time  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  renoanoea  the  pnoissuMi  by  which  his 
family  had  acquired  so  moch  distinction,  and  to  which  he 
owed  his  fortnne.   His  taste  ikdiniog  to  art,  he  beoune  a 
painter,  and  in  that  vocation  entered  the  atndio  of  Qudin. 
About  the  same  period  he  felt  an  ambition  to  signaliae  him- 
self in  litentore,  and  this  waa  gratified  by  the  tnsration  of 
some  slight  articles  in  the  journal  recently  established  by 
Emile  de  Girardin — *  Le  Volenr.*  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  began  to  write  tales  descriptive  of  sea  adventoies,  pub- 
lishing in  quick  snccesnon,  '  Plick  et  Plock,'  '  Atar-Gull,* 
and  '  hi  Salunandre.*   The  two  former  were  rejected  by  the 
trade,  he  therefore  published  them  at  hia  own  risk.   In  1832 
he  had  already  become  popular  both  with  pobliahera  and 
their  snbaeribna.   But  it  woald  be  quite  a  miatake  to  sup- 
pose that  Iw  was  an  advocate  of  the  July  revolution— 40 
man  at  that  tame  could  repudiate  it  more;  wherever  he 
went  he  was  loud  in  denouncing  it   His  Other's  name  and 
his  private  fortnne  gave  him  access  to  the  best  cotopany ;  he 
selected  the  highest  for  his  cultivation,  and  lived  among  the 
old  families  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 

Sue  waa  one  of  the  first  to  try  hia  skill  in  framing  those 
historical  romances  which  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  rendered  ao  univeraally  popular.  A  new  market  had 
been  opened  for  the  purchase  of  his,  and  simihu:  fictions — 
thenewspaperfenilletona.  Thus  his 'Latr^mont,' hia 'Jean 
Cavalier,  hu 'Commaodeur' were  published,  and  devoured 
from  day  to  da^  by  the  public.  His  name  had  become  a 
magnetic  charm  m  uie  eatmiation  of  those  speculators  who 
had  once  rejected  his  manuscript.  It  was  presumed  that  so 
popular  a  name  was  a  guarantee  for  success  in  literary  enter- 
pruea ;  and  acting  on  this  presumption,  he  was  engaged  at 
very  high  terms,  having  a  reputation  for  eoncoGting  vivid 
scenes  of  naval  adventure,  to  write  a '  History  of  the  French 
Navy.*  But  the  apeculatorin  this  instance  was  diswpmnted: 
the  public  bought  the  first  volume  on  aeeonnt  the  name^ 
and  refused  to  buy  all  the  other  volumes  on  account  of  the 
work.  From  1832  to  1840,  Engine  Sue  had  confined  him- 
self to  that  class  of  fictions  in  which  he  had  attempted  to 
raiulate,  if  not  to  rival,  Fenimore  Cooper  in  sea  adventures, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  historical  delmeations.  But  at  this 
period  the  novels  of  Baliac  in  France,  and  those  of  Charles 
Dickena  in  Enxland,  had  created  a  taste  for  the  novel  of 
real  life,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  la  Roman  de  Moeura.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  adwt  the  new  style,  and  to  this  change 
we  owe  *  Arthur,'  the  *  Hdtel  Lwmbert,'  and '  Mathihle,*  pub- 
lished in  1841  and  184S.  Making  allowance  for  those 
licences  in  morality  which  an  too  frequently  found  in  the 
eumnit  French  fictions  as  well  as  dramaa,  then  is  a  skill  in 
the  oombinatioo  of  the  plot,  and  a  power  of  description  ia 
the  incidents,  in  '  Matbilde,'  which  bis  earlier  tales  did  not 
pre|»n  the  reader  for.  The  highest  critical  authoritiss  bare 
admitted  that  it  exhibits  mora  than  one  of  the  qualities  of  a 
superior  noveL  It  waa  in  this  work  that  Eugene  Sue  fint 
atarted  that  idea  of  the  moral  Howard,  going  about  succour- 
ing the  poor,  redreasiDg  wrongs,  and  chastising  the  wicked, 
which  he  developed  afterwards  in  the  *  Mysteries  of  Paris ' 
and  the  '  Wandering  Jew.'  Thert  two  novels  originally 
appeared  in  the  '  Journal  dea  Debate  *  and  the  '  Conetito- 
tionnel,'  occupying  by  their  great  length  nearly  three  yean 
in  the  course  uf  publication.  Includina  the  int^val  between 
the  concloura  of  the  former  and  the  nrat  appearance  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  of  tiie  fbnr  ^rs  from  1848  to  1846  was 
taken  up  with  these  balelul  writings,  and  the  femwnt  and 
agitation  of  the  public  fancy  was  excited  to  the  highest 
degree,  without  respite  or  relaxation.   The  ori^ual  terns 

firopuied  and  accepted  for  each  of  these  fictions,  was  100,U0O 
rancH  (4000/.) ;  but  it  is  underatood  that  the^  were  pv- 
posely  extended  and  developed,  on  account  of  their  oBflc- 
ampwd  success,  and  much  larger  smns  allowed'iipr  tbcn 
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tie  author.  They  were  afterwards  repoblished  in  Tolnmes, 
fEoing  through  many  editions,  and  being  translatei  into  moat 
living  languages.  'Martin,  I'En&nt  Tronv^,'  appeared  in 
1846  in  the  colamna  of  the  *  Constitntionnel,'  and '  Les  Sept 
Pich^Capitaax'in  the  same  paper  in  1847-48.  Perhaps 
the  most  serions  censure  passM  on  his  writings  was  that 

Ced  on  this  last  by  the  author  himself  when  he  said  in 
ado, "  that  he  wonld  show  the  bir  side  of  all  these  sins ; " 
for  tiie  work,  which  conrists  of  seroi  lepante  talesLis 
nothiu  eln  but  an  apology  for  each  and  all  of  them.  The 
first  of  these  tales— ^ride  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of 
Engine  Sue  j  the  second  tale—'  Envy  -nntntains  one  very 
dramatic  scene ;  bnt  his  *  Avaiice/  his  '  Sloth,'  &c.,  are  un- 
worthy of  his  reputation. 

The '  Mystires  dn  Penple/  published  in  1862,  is  the  last 
fiction  «F  any  note  prodnced  by  the  pen  of  this  Ttdominons 
'"^rriter.  It  is  intended  as  an  exposnre  of  all  the  miseiy  aod 
injustice  to  which  the  common  people  of  every  country  have 
been  reduced  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world.  After  the  IleToln- 
tion  of  Feb.  1848,  Sue,  who  had  abandoned  bis  early  conser- 
vative principles  for  extreme  democratic  and  socialistic  ones, 
was  elected  a  representative  of  the  Assemble  Nationale ; 
but  after  the  election  of  Napoleon  III.  he  took  Ho  part  in 
politics.  He  died  on  Aug.  3, 18fi7. 
SUGAR.   [TrnvOf  Oboamo,  iS.  1.] 

AOOHARDM.] 
SULPHAKSIN.    fCHRHISTKT,  ^.  1.1 

SULPHOCTANOQEN.  rCHBumy,  8. 1.1 
6UMHABT  JURISDICTION.  [ Jusnoss  or  3B>  Pucs, 

Wn-DEW.  [Dro8eb*,<R1.1 

SUN-ROSE.  jHniiANTHEinjM,  S.  I.] 

SUNDAY.  The  sale  of  beer  and  other  lionois  on  Sunday 
is  now  r^nlated  by  the  statutes  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  49,  and 
118  &  19  Vict.  c.  79. 

SURGERY.  Some  references  which  have  been  made  in 
other  parts  of  this  work  will  here  be  made  good. 

Anus,  Diseases  of.  One  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  of 
this  part  of  ihe  body  is  that  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Fistula,  or  Fisttda  in  Am.  This  disease  con- 
sists of  a  fistula  or  sinus  by  the  side  of  the  rectum.  It  some- 
times opens  externally,  without  communicating  with  the 
bowel,  and  is  then  termed  blind  external  fistula.  It  more 
frequently  communieatsi  with  the  bowel,  withont  opening 
externally,  and  is  then  called  blind  intemu  fistula.  Uaoally, 
however,  these  unuses  have  an  openiug  internally  and  exter- 
nally, and  the  disease  then  constitutes  .complete  fistula. 
In  this  latter  form  pus,  flatus,  and  feculent  matter,  are  dis- 
charged &om  the  openings.  It  is  accompanied  by  heat  of  the 
parts,  great  disuomfort,|  and  sometimes  pain  and  spasm  of 
the  sphincter  muscles.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  acute 
infiammatot^  8;^mptoms,  and  the  general  health  aufiers. 

When  this  Bud  of  abscess  occurs,  the  healing  is  prevented 
by  three  circumstances: — 1.  The  fistulous  condition  of  the 
cavity.  S.  The  presence  of  forugn  matters.  3.  The  fre- 
quent motim  of  the  part  by  the  action  of  the  nrnghbooiing 
muscles. 

This  disease  oridnates  most  frequently  in  the  interior  of 
the  bowel  by  a  BmaU  ulcer,  which,  extending,  at  last  produces 
a  second  opening.  It  is  often  found  in  persona  labonring 
under  pulmonary  consumption,  and  its  persistence  and  incon- 
venience are  increased  by  the  constant  ^ngh  which  accom- 
panies that  ^sease. 

The  treatment  of  fistula  is  simple,  and  asually  very  suc- 
cessful. By  laying  open  the  whole  of  the  sinus  and  dividing 
the  sphincter,  the  two  main  olwtacles  to  the  cure  of  this 
disease  are  removed.  The  mode  of  operating  in  this  case  is 
simple.  A  grooved  probe  is  introduced  into  the  extenial 
openiiu  until  it  passes  out  at  the  internal  opening.  A  probe- 
pointed  bistoniy  is  then  introduced  idong  the  groove,  and  the 
sinus  is  laid  open  through  its  whole  length.  Usually  no 
important  vessels  are  divided  in  this  operation,  so  that  all  that 
is  necessary  after  is  to  introduce  a  slight  dresung  of  lint. 
An  opiate  should  be  given  after  the  operation. 

HiiiioRRHoiDS  or  FiLBs  consist  in  an  enlarged  condition  of 
the  veins  supplying  the  anus  and  rectum.  This  disease  is 
divided  into  two  kinds,  extenal  and  internal.  It  seldom 
occurs  before  puberty,  and  is  more  common  in  females  than 
males,  and  in  the  rich  and  luxurious,  than  in  the  pow  and 
hard-worked.  This  arises  from  tiie  fact  that  whatever  tends 
to  determine  blood  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  to 
retard  the  return  of  blood  &om  that  part,  bvours  piles.  Thus 
they  corns  on  in  pr^;nant  females,  in  pezsons  tionbled  with 


habitual  constipation,  abdominal  tomoun,  sbstne&H  is  it 
portal  system  of  veins,  and  in  those  who  lead  wiaDxj 
lives  or  who  feed  too  welL 

External  piles  consist  of  a  congeries  of  varicose  srcsli^ 
veins,  which  are  sorronnded  by  s  condensed  sad  eslicfi 
connective  tissne,  and  are  covered  partly  by  mscou  n» 
brane  and  partly  loose  ngmiB  intMunent.  Ths  piti  b 
sometimes  inflamed,  at  other  times  nee  from  any  opEin 
ittaagaaieat.  Tbn  mneons  or  xngona  tubes  toata^j 
becomes  nlcsrated.  It  is  under  flme  dienmrfiiwis  Iht  it 
coats  of  one  or  more  of  the  veins  give  way,  vAihejVH 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Whm  this  does  not  tab 
they  do  not  bleed.  These  two  states  are  called  re^ccbv 
Ueeding  and  i^tW  piles. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  piles  may  be  dthsr  piffiii* 
or  radical.  The  radical  cure  consists  in  removing  tlie  pa 
either  by  the  scissors  or  bistoury,  and  leaving  them  la  V. 
in  the  ordinary  way,  or  a  ligature  may  be  pasied  nmci  t 
enlarged  vessels,  and  the  strangulated  part  left  to  ilco^  i 
When  this  operation  is  not  thou^t  desirable,  nadt  otr> 
done  te  relieve  the  enlugement  and  pain  of  |ulei 
liative  treatment  Whatever  will  remove  the  losding  t! 
vessels  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  will  relien  tfas 
Thus  parturition  removes  them  when  caused  by  pngais 
If  the  part  if  inflamed,  rest,  purgatives,  poulticei,  ud  k> 
dyne  applieatinu  nwr  be  had  reconrse  to.  Asbisgoit^ 
cations  combined  witu  optun  may  be  ^died,  at  gilhc  a 
tannic  adds.  The  pujatiTes  most  to  m  leeommeBdd  e 
castor  oil,  or  an  mectuary  with  the  confisctioi  d  m 
sulphur,  uid  cnam  of  tittar.  In  cases  when  0*  bci 
affected,  the  state  of  thii  oigaa  dunid  be  a^adillr* 
tended  to. 

/nternof  pU»,  are  of  three  Undi:  1,  Vaiteoss  vem  » 
rounded  by  enlarged  connective  tisane,  and  coTEnd  ^ 
mucous  m^brane,  and  bleeding  or  bl^d.  i  TWn; 
the  nature  of  sarcoma.  3.  A  congeries  of  blood-Mt 
resembling  erectile  tissue,  and  oc^uting  in  the  nbssft 
connective  tissue.  This  last  form  is  the  moot  oota: 
They  may  protrude  from  the  anus  or  not.  When  tbn! 
not,  they  descend  occasionally  when  the  bowels  an  adNC 
and  become  very  troublesome  till  they  are  zatoiael 
replaced  they  become  constricted  and  inflamed  or  Ueal  t 
these  cases  oleediDg  usually  occurs  when  the  boTe!i  ^■ 
acted  OIL  When  the  tomoun  are  replaced,  no  gitit  it* 
venience  occnrs.  If,  ho^rover,  4he  Needing  contisvf.  - 
{tttioit  becomes  pale,  thin,  and  weak  ;  muses  in  tbe  a 
giddiness,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  eoiiiecD,iB^<^ 
the  symptoms  of  anamia  set  In. 

The  treatment  in  this  case  may  be  either  palliitiR  ^ 
radical.  Frequently  the  latter  course  durald  at  once  be  be 
recourse  to.  The  internal  tumours  are  seldom  of  a 
allow  of  removal  by  the  knife,  and  ligature  is  bj  ^* 
safest  process.  When  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  m^- 
may  be  pulled  down  by  a  tenaculom  and  a  sia^e  I^ts* 
placed  round  it ;  bbt  when  the  base  is  broad,  a  netS^  ^ 
two  ligatures  is  passed  director  through  the  tumoar,K'> 
ligature  is  tied  round  each  half  of  the  tumour.  Ttui  «^ 
tion  is  very  painful  and  difficult,  and  wherever  dicutu^ 
will  admit  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  dikn^ 
After  Uie  o^r^on  o|nates  should  be  g^ven. 

Nitric  amd  has  beat  recently  reoommen^  in  thM 
bnt  nnless  the  tumours  are  amall,  and  du  CHsiili^^ 
remedy  is  liable  to  faiL  and  after  the  inffictim  of  nao^ 
the  operation  must  be  nad  recourse  to. 

Should  the  palliative  treatment  be  bad  lecoune  ti^  i- 
those  pointe  to  which  reference  has  been  made  niidti^' 
head  of  external  piles,  must  be  attended  to.  AiUiiP^ 
remedies  and  opiates  must  be  injected  into  the  boveh. 
bowels  must  be  regulated,  the  liver  looked  Ui,  and  vb^  ^ 
htemorrhsge  is  considerable,  gallic  and  tanuc  adiii, 
acetate  of  lead,  must  be  given  internally. 

ProiatMa  Ani  is  a  very  frequent  and  troublesoaie  a^' * 
of  the  lower  bowels.  In  consequence  of  relustioa  ^ 
rectum  passes  dovm,  and  becoming  everted  piotn<i«  ^f" 
beyond  the  anus.  This  protrusion  may  be  eitheif^'' 
comply.  It  is  called  complete  when  the  eatin 
comes  down,  and  partial  when  the  mucous  coat  sIod'.  * 
acenda.  The  lattw  is  the  most  frequenL  snd  NOMt^ 
accompanies  internal  piles.  Children  and  old  peiMU  y 
more  Uable  to  the  com^te  form.  The  quantity  of  b0<^ 
membrane  which  passes  down  varies  in  siie,  fno  ^ 
annular  enlaigement  to  ■  tumour  as  huge  ssscKila<"*^ 
It  ii  BomstinMi  ipfflBiwiQdV«ifc)fcTOil!<^ 
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meow  mrnhm*  tiwom  off  «  eoloiind  diaehuf*.  Onat 
pun  aod  aneanneN  ixa  oftan  Mt,  and  genenl  luigDor  and 
oability  aie  prsMitt, 

The  treatment  ii  eiUier  palliative  or  ndical.  Wben  this 
diaeaM  depends  on  geneial  coDstitotional  weakness,  tonics, 
change  of  au^  and  a  proper  regimen,  will  restore  the  patient 
to  h^th.  The  howel  shonld  always  be  returned  as  speedily 
as  poHible,  and  tbii  may  be  done  by  proper  piessiue  after 
lanicating  the  parts.  When  they  are  inflamed,  leeches  should 
be  applied  and  rest  seenred  before  attempting  redaction. 

The  ndical  core  is  effected  by  ranoving  one  or  more  of 
tin  radoDdant  foldi  of  tba  mnconi  membnne  by  the  knife 
or  ligature.  The  doatriz  thus  formed  contracts  and  snstaina 
Uw  replaced  pezta,  or  the  bowel  may  be  left  intact,  and  a 
portion  of  the  rednndant  eKtamal  integument  may  be  re- 
moved, which  by  ita  nibseqnent  contraction  prevents  the 
painful  protnuion, 

Jmpaforatt  Anus.  Children  are  occasionally  bom  withont 
an  anal  orifice.  Three  forma  of  this  malformation  are  de- 
scribed: 1.  Thereotnm  may  be  folly  developed,  and  have 
ita  orifice  olowd  by  an  external  membrane,  or  a  septvm  may 
be  developed  at  some  distance  from  the  orifice.  In  the  treat* 
ment  of  this  form  of  imperforate  anas,  nothing  more  is 
required  than  an  incision  urongh  the  ocdoding  membiane. 
a.  The  reotom  terminates  at  some  distance  from  the  perineom, 
and  there  is  a  mere  depression  where  the  anal  orifice  oogbt 
to  be.  Thia  is  the  most  common  form.  It  requires  a  more 
■eriooa  iteration  than  the  last  The  meconiun  ahoold  be 
allowed  to  aeeomnlate,  and  prsenio  being  made  on  the 
abdomen,  an  inciaiKi  mnit  hemade  down  to  the  bowel,  and 
a  pusage  thai  eatabUahed.  8.  In  thia  imm  the  lertom  ia 
TSfy  dwdeat  or  aUonfber  abmot  An  opesatum  like  the 
last  may  be  petfbrmed,  and  foiling  thia,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  fimn  what  is  called  an  w^fieuU  mnu.  This  oper»- 
tioB  is  performed  not  only  for  imperforate  anas,  but  in  cases 
where,  from  tnmoon,  or  the  impaction  of  foreign  matters,  the 
fiaaeal  matter  does  not  find  ita  way  to  the  anal  orifice.  The 
sigmoid  flexore  of  the  colon  ia  the  |Mut  which  is  preferred  for 
thia  inxlntion.  It  may  be  reached  from  before  or  behind. 
The  ranner  is  the  easiest  operation  ;  the  latter  ia  the  most 
convenient  position  for  the  new  opening  to  the  patient.  In 
performing  ^e  latter  operation,  an  incision  is  made  midway 
between  £e  last  falsa  lih  and  the  crest  of  the  ilenm.  The 
colon  ia  then  seenred,  an  inoinon  made  into  it,  and  the  edges 
of  the  bowel  brooght  in  contact  with  the  extunal  woondby 
meana  of  Ugatoiea.  Thia  opexaliai,  haa  bean  aooceaafiiUy 
performed  in  eaaea  U  non^nalunant  tamooxa  and  other 
canaeB  of  the  impaction  of  the  lower  bowel.  I9  children 
with  impnfonte  anosi  however,  it  addom  aneeead^  aa  other 
mnlformalaona  crftan  eaat  whiui  speedily  twninate  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

AoaTA,  Disusia  or.  [AsTaitin,  Bunasia  or.1 

AaTERiBS,  DissASis  or.  BesidM  aneurism  the  arteiiaa 
ax*  Bubjeot  to  other  diioaaw  [AmraisM.]  The  artoial 
tisauea  are  fiable  to  hifiainniation,  iriiieh  may  be  aeate  or 
chronSc. 

Acute  AtieHtiif  ia  either  limited  to  a  urticular  qtot,  or  it 
spreads  along  ^e  course  of  the  artery.  When  limited,  this 
diaeaae  arises  from  external  injury,  and  is  a  common  result 
of  wonnds  and  ligatures.  In  the  milder  forms,  this  inflam- 
mation la  attended  with  the  exudation  of  a  plastic  matter, 
which  fills  up  the  artery  and  leads  to  its  obliteration,  a  resolt 
whi<^  is  sought  for  in  the  ai^lication  of  a  ligature  to  arteries. 
The  inflammation  may,  however,  proceed  to  suppniation  and 
uleeratimi,  when  the  eoata  of  the  arteiy  are  opoud  and 
luHnonhage  ia  the  TCSolt.  IneTeiyinitanee  (tflig^ore  soeha 
TCsnlt  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  A  still  more  Uitenie  form 
ef  inflamrnathm  may  oooar,and  the  result  will  be  the  death 
of  the  part  and  gangrene--*  result  which  aonutimes  follows 
woands  invdviBg  the  deetmctim  of  the  arterial  tissue.  It 
may  nlao  come  on  from  a  ligatnre  being  applied  too  tightly. 
In  the  treatment  of  such  cases  the  ordmaiy  ranedies  for  in- 
flammation slwtid  be  uplied.  Cooling  ^pBoatiwiaahoald  be 
znade  to  the  part,  and  xee^  and  an  anti^ilogjatio  regimen 
enjoined. 

The  spreading  form  of  arteritis  oooun  in  middle  age  ia 
parsons  of  broken  constitntioii.  It  is  seldom  confined  to  one 
-wesBel,  bat  affects  the  arteries  of  a  whole  limb.  The  tracks 
of  the  inflamed  arteries  are  painful  to  the  touch,  there  is 
■lidit  induiatian  of  the  affsoted  artariea,  the  palae  is  feeble 
and  has  a  peealiar  thiilHng  stroke.  The  surroundiiiff  textnree 
»x«  not  Mten  involved  m  the  diaease.  The  pa£e  in  the 
«Aeted  aitaiag  ia  teble,  haa  a  thrilling  atroke,  alnd  padoally 


dlmiiriahea  till  it  finally  ceases.  The  tismea  nrnmndiiig  the 
arteries  are  seldom  affected  with  the  inflammation,  and  the 
skin  is  not  altered,  except  that  it  is  pale. 

The  effects  on  uie  arterial  coats  are  the  prodnction  of  tor- 
gescence,  and  a  loss  of  the  smoothness  of  the  internal  coat. 
There  is  a  tendem^  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  and  become 
adherent  in  the  inflamed  vessel,  and  ultimately  the  canal 
becomes  blocked  up.  In  proportion  as  these  changes  are 
extensive,  will  be  tne  general  local  mischief.  The  tempe- 
rature and  sensation  of  the  part  are  diminished,  and  gangrene, 
unless  the  disease  is  arrested,  sets  in. 

The  treatment  eonuata  in  the  anpkqrment  of  antiphl<«iatio 
measnres.  Leedwa  may  be  aoplied  to  the  part,  and  catomel 
and  opium  given  infernally,  Tne  employment  of  itimnlant^ 
both  mtemally  and  externally,  shoula  be  avoided. 

C&ronie  Arteritit  ia  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
acute,  and  ia  a  state  of  the  arteiy  in  which  abnormal  deposits 
are  formed  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  which  freqaently  lead 
to  the  mors  serious  derangements  vS  the  arteries.  This  disease 
ia  not  to  be  detected  by  any  ^raiptoma  durbg  life,  but  is 
recognised  after  death  by  its  effects  on  the  arteries.  The 
artery  may  be  affected  in  spots  or  thronghoat  ita  whole  ex- 
tent The  internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  enlarged  and  is  lesa 
smooth  and  serous  on  its  surface.  Between  the  internal  and 
middle  coat  there  ia  a  deposit  of  a  soft,  cheeay-looking,  granu- 
lar matter,  either  in  points  or  patches.  This  deposit  is  usually 
called  atAeromatout.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to 
cooaiat  td  fattv  grannies  and  molecules,  which  are  frequently 
associatad  with  crystals  of  chokstarine.  The  middle  coat  of 
the  arteiy  is  frequently  altered  in  ita  ehaiaeter,  presenting  a 
thin  yellow  opaque  appeaxanoe.  From  this  cause  toe  elasticity 
d  the  arteiy  is  much  impaixedi  ita  oohenon  is  diminished, 
it  easily  stretches,  and  is  ^t  to  tear.  It  is  in  thia 
condition  that  dilatation  of  the  artery,  or  true  aneurism,  takes 
place.  It  mav  also  beomne  the  seat  of  nlcoatimi,  or  it  may 
tear  at  once,  thus  leading  directly  or  indirectly  to  dangerous 
hamorrhages.  AlUioi^  these  changes  are  suppoaed  to  take 
place  aa  the  result  of  inflammation,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  may  not  go  on  quietly  without  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  not  improbable  that  Uie  changes  which  thus  go 
on  in  the  artery  are  identical  with  those  which  produce  Utty 
degmeiation  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  Whm  thu 
change  takes  ]jace  in  the  small  arteriee  of  the  brain,  it  not 
nnfrequently  leads  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  the  rupture 
of  the  veaael  and  the  effnnon  <rf  blood  upon  the  brain. 

Oaleanom  dtpoiits  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of 
the  artery  may  taka  plane  in  the  aame  mgr  aa  the  fiitty  depo- 
ata.  In  thia  manner  the  artaxy  beeenea  oasified.  In  this 
case  the  atteriea  become  hard  and  non-elaatie,  the  internal 
coat  ia  dry  and  shrivelled  in  B|^;>«anuice,  and  atheromatoaa 
deposita  are  fimnd  mingled  with  the  calcareous. 

The  tanUnwat  of  these  forma  of  arterial  diaeaae,  where 
they  are  anapeeted  to  exist,  should  consist  in  rmoving  all 
eansM  that  can  oontributo  to  haatou  the  changing  condition 
tii  the  arteries,  and  to  prevent  that  action  which  may 
fiunlitato  the  enlargement,  or  endanger  the  bursting  of  the 
arteries. 

VaaaUar  or  Snelik  Tumour.  This  is  a  form  of  disease  of 
the  arterial  tissue,  B(Hnetimes  caUed  j^fMKrim  ^  J  nwtosHMit. 
There  are  three  varieties:  1.  The  capillaries  of  the  in- 
tegument may  become  dilated  so  aa  to  produce  a  discoloured 
elevation  of  the  skin,  more  or  less  depresaed.  These  tomonn 
bleed  copious^  <n  too  slkhtest  alnasion,  or  bom  nloeratioi. 
It  ia  emnmmi^  ealled  Jwmw.  S.  The  veina  and  arteries 
may  be  enlazsed  in  the  sub-eataneoaa  areolar  tiasne,  pro- 
ducing a  dKHc  livid  tumour  of  the  skin.  Copioua  liie- 
monmige  occurs  from  any  mptnre  of  the  skin,  but  thia 
may  w  gennally  arrested  by  pressure.  Such  tumours 
may  occur  nndmr  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  exemplified 
in  tiiose  forms  of  hnmorrbdids  which  are  sitnated  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  verge  of  the  anus.  3.  The 
true  erectile  tumour  which  is  composed  of  dilated  blood- 
vessels, which  are  cloeely  crowded  together,  and  open  into 
each  other  at  many  points.  "  These  openings  may  be  oi 
secondary  formation  ;  the  result  of  close  apposition  in  the 
dilated  vessels.  Or  more  probably  tfaey  are  primary ;  the 
stmctore  connating  of  a  network  of  dilated  capillaries ;  the 
openings  of  oommani cation  being  the  ordinary  and  original 
iooBculatioas,  and  what  were  tntorvascalar  spaces  being  now 
eondenaedinto  mere  fibrous  bands.  The  whole  conatitoies  a 
vaaeidar  nettmk  of  great  capacity  and  activity  of  circulation, 
an]^lied,  far  xeeepnon  of  the  xetomed  Uood,  with  larg 
andtMtooH  veins, whoae  lining  membnne  ia^lMnly cof  ,^ 
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titraoni  with  that  of  the  ahnomiil  vuenlar  celli.  Alao  in  the 

aeieliboarhood  are  to  be  found  the  feeding  urteiies ;  origiually, 
perhapN,  twigs,  now  enla*  ged  to  tranln  piUsating  stroDgly,  and 
obvionsly  cariTing  on  a  plentiful  and  active  snpply."  (Miller, 
*  IVusUce  of  SarKerjT.']  Socfa  is  the  nature  of  tbose  tumours 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  true  ertfctile  ti^sae.  Like 
this  tissue  also,  these  tomoura  become  enlarged  and  di- 
minished in  size,  according  to  the  slocgishne>B  or  activity  of 
Ihe  blood  circulating  through  them.  I'hey  are  eonipressible, 
elastic,  and  bf  a  T'ddish  hue.  They  are  usually  subcu- 
taneous, but  they  are  al>o  submucoun.  The  most  common 
situations  are  beneath  the  inlfgnments  of  the  face,  head, 
neck,  back,  and  buttocks.  The  tumour  pulsates  syuchron- 
ously  with  the  heart,  and  may  be  considerably  diminished 
in'size  by  piessare,  but  resumes  its  usual  condition  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  On  an-^'iltation,  a  heat  ia  heard, 
dnll  and  rough,  tometimei  accompanied  by  ft  Tibnuoiy 
thrill. 

Ulceration  ia  likely  to  oeeor  in  these  tamoon,  and  lead 
either  to  greiit  hnmorrhage  or  their  cure. 

Erectile  tnmonrmay  be  treated  in  three  different  ways 

1.  The  tumour  may  be  removed.  This  is  always  better 
done  by  the  ligature  than  by  the  knife. 

S.  The  tumour  may  be  starved  by  diminishing  the  ar- 
terial supply.  This  ia  done,  aa  in  cases  of  true  aneurism, 
by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  artery  or  arteries 
which  supply  the  tumonr  with  blood. 

3.  The  stmctore  of  the  tumour  may  be  changed.  This 
may  Ve  effected  in  various  ways ;  as  by  proRsure,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  needle,  the  applicatiou  of  cauntic  potash,  nitric 
acid,  or  other  agent  A  hot  needle  may  be  run  thron^jh,  or 
a  wire  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  may 
be  passed  thningh  the  tamonr.  All  these  pluia  have  bem 
found  to  aneceed  with  small  neetile  tomonrs. 

Varix  if  the  Arieria^A  tortnona  and  dilated  condition 
of  the  arteries  frequently  eomea  on  ia  the  nnaUet  arteries, 
and  prodneet  a  paimul  tumour.  It  may  be  removed  in  the 
same  manner  aa  varicose  veins, 

AaTnuoTOHT  ia  the  term  applied  to  the  opening  of  an 
artery  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  blood,  as  phlebotomy  is 
applied  to  the  same  operation  in  a  vein.  When  it  is  thooght 
desirable  to  take  h\ooA  in  large  quantity  and  with  much 
npidity,  it  ia  better  taken  from  an  artery  than  from  a  vein. 
This  operation  however  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  and 
may  he  attended  with  ulterior  consequences.  Hence  phle- 
botomy or  venasection  is  always  preferred,  except  under 
urgent  eircunutancea,  aa  the  means  of  drawing  blood  from 
the  lysteni.  When  arteriotomy  ia  performed  for  the  sake  of 
Uood-lettinfb  one  of  the  saperfieial  anterior  Inanehea  of  the 
temporal  artery  is  graeralhr  sdeeted.  In  tiria  pontion  the 
wonnd  is  eaaily  healed  afterwardi  1^  pressnre.  The  acci- 
dental wounding  of  an  artery,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in 
Ueeding  from  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  may  lead  to 
ftlae  aneorism  and  the  necessity  of  pladng  a  li^tnre  round 
the  wounded  artery.  Sometimes  folse  aneonsm  follows 
arteriotomy  in  the  temporal  artery,  and  in  this  caie  it 
becomes  necessary  to  ligature  the  arteries  on  each  side  of  the 
wound.  Sometimes  on  removing  the  compress  after  arterio- 
tomy, an  nicer  is  found -to  be  formed.  If  the  ulceration 
spreads,  the  vessel  may  be  opened  and  hamorrhage  occur. 
In  this  case  also  the  artery  must  be  tied. 

BunoBB,  DiBKAsia  or.— The  bladder,  like  every  other 
organ  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  inflammation.  This  disease 
is  called  (^Rritfif.  When  present  there  is  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  regioii  of  the  bladder,  alto  in  the  r^on  of  the  perineum 
and  eaeram,  and  alongthe  nretiira.  The  mine  is  voided  very 
frequently  with  great  pain  and  struning.  The  nzine  paased  u 
clouded  with  mucus,  and  afterwards  eontaina  pns  oftMi 
mixed  with  blood.  Theae  local  qrmptnns  are  accompanied 
with  general  fever.  The  inflammation  may  extend  from  the 
bladder  to  the  peritoneum. 

This  disease  may  come  on  after  the  operations  of 
lithotomy  or  lithotripsy,  or  other  direct  injory.  It  may  be 
the  result  of  specific  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  extending 
to  the  bladder,  or  it  may  come  on  from  irritating  medicines 
acting  on  the  bladder,  as  cantharidee. 

In  its  treatment  antiphlogistic  remediea  of  an  active  kind 
■re  needed,  such  as  bleeding  generally  and  locally,  antimony, 
calomel,  and  opium.  Opium  ahould  be  given  by  the  mouih 
and  per  at>am  for  the  purpose  of  relieviog  the  pain.  The 
bowels  should  be  oponeci  by  enemata  and  g^nile  purgatives ; 
the  recumbent  position  must  he  abaolutely  enjoined. 
Cytf  tia  may  oectKne  ehrooic,  or  a  ehnmie  inflammation  of 


the  bladder  may  be  prodaoed  by  irrit^on  b  saiJAognf 
orjians,  as  iu  the  nreihra,  recttun,  or  k>dneyL  TW  n 
in  the  bladder,  ^frequent  micturition,  and  mans  is  ihe  vw 
The  mocona  membrane  of  the  bladder  ma7uleenic,iu>. 
the  urine  ia  mixed  with  tdood  and  piu.  Thi  ileo  i 
may  extend  through  the  bladder  to  the  Mfnaa-tiiijeni 
In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  obviou  emtisuit 
renuiTed.  Opium  for  the  pain,  a  generous  diet,  mran 
infnsiona,  as  of  bnehu,  and  mineral  acidi,  are  ■fraa^ 
recommended.  Iron  is  sometimes  of  peit  m,  w 
copaiba.  Coonter-irritation  on  the  hypogastriam,oTiTO-ir 
sacrum,  should  not  be  ne^ilected.  In  verydirotueOMiib 
tieen  recommended  to  wash  out  the  bladder  witk  is: 
wnter  by  means  of  a  double  catheter.  LislIemudRCK' 
mends  the  direct  application  of  the  nitrate  of  ^tlret. 

Irritable  Blaidtri~K  state  of  the  bladder  ii  tn^ 
in  which  thete  ia  no  inflammatory  actionjbnt  ioiriuchiiF 
symptoms  resnnhle  those  of  cystitis.  Ihm  iibt^-z 
micturition,  naeaainess  in  and  aboot  the  lepes  m  i 
bhidder.  The  urine  is  moaUy  limpid  and  clear.  Tiasu 
depends  on  some  derangement  of  th«  kidneyi  or  pvi 
health,  or  it  may  come  on  from  piles,  atone  ia  tla  ^d? 
or  thread-worms. 

In  treating  this  state  the  grert  thing  to  bs  d«Hii:k 
removal  of  any  observed  cauae.  Where  it  coma  m  it 
generally  decayed  state  of  the  health,  the  treatiaeDt  bK« 
directed  to  this  condition  of  the  system. 

Hcematuria. — Blood  in  the  nrine  may  present  tbelf  vt 
the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra  are  affected.  Wbaiilia 
from  the  kidneys  the  blood  presents  itself  Id  tin  ^  > 
Small  tubular  cysts,  produced  tn  the  tubules  o(  U»  looi 
When  the  bladder  ia  the  seat  of  stune,  cystitis,  ot  nabc 
tumours,  bloody  urine  may  make  ita  appcaraoet 
the  hsemorrhase  proceeda  from  the  urethra,  the  Uasd  pv 
away  independent  of  the  urine.  In  these  caaei  tin  ok 
tiie  htMnatmna  moat  be  treated. 

IneotUuimut  tf  Urm»  cr  Smirait.  This  disease  pRc- 
itself  is  two  ehwea  of  cases,  in  children,  and  in  adalu.  ^ 
first  ia  a  very  common  and  troublesome  disease.  Tk  i-" 
ia  usually  passed  voluntarily  daring  tiie  day,  bst  c 
night  it  passes  away  involantarily,  Altfaougfa  ttqif ' 
treated  as  thou^  it  were  a  bad  h^it,  it  is  the  itnlt  ■' 
morbid  state  of  the  system,  which  most  be  remonic 
the  will  should  only  be  ^lled  into  exerciae  to  W'^' 
judicious  system  of  treatment.  All  causes  of  gtaeaii^' 
should  be  removed.  Sea  air,  cold  sea-bat&ng,  «iu  ^ 
administration  of  iron,  especially  the  tincture  of  tlK  ter-- 
chloride,  are  the  most  appropriate  remedies  for  tbe 
of  tone  of  the  nervons  system  whicb  seeooiwia  - 
diaosso.  Stiychiua  haa  been  recommMidod.  tit^ 
should  not  lie  on  ita  back,  and  it  durald  be  awakeoed  is  - 
night,  at  stated  intervals,  to  pass  the  urine  nlu^ 
Mechanical  remediea  are  to  be  condemned. 

In  the  incontinence  of  adnlta,  either  the  urina  psuet  ■« 
from  previous  rotention,  or,  aa  happena  in  aged  peop  ' 
bladder  loses  its  tone,  and  both  its  expulsive  soil  ims^ 
powers  are  feeble  or  gone.  In  the  first  case  the  cathcUio* 
he  employed  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  the  reteatioa 
In  the  other  case,  tonics  and  other  remedies  neceouyli^- 
debilitated  state  of  the  system  must  be  emplc^ 
however,  littie  can  be  done,  and  deanlinstt  and  Iki  v 
nrinala  are  the  only  means  left. 

S'Oeniion  of  t/rine.   This  arises  fnm  variou  easM*' 
the  treatment  must  vary  accordingly.   The  Byioptania>- 
casss  are,  ui  inability  to  evacuate  the  nrine,  whiltf  tbe 
to  do  BO  is  constant  and  frequenUy  accunpsnisd  vitb 
atraining.  and  distress.   Theblad^  ia  dutineilyfctti*^ 
distended  above  the  pubes,  there  ia  dullness  on  pen*' 
there,  and  pressnre  produces  great  pain.    Bidam  "  ^ 
quentiy  preaoit,  tiie  pulse  becomes  rapid,  the  skio  hoc'* 
at  last  aymptoms  of  the  absorption  of  the  urine  pn^ 
themselves,  and  naleas  relieved,  the  patient  di« 
blood  becoming  poisoned  by  the  urea  of  the  nniK.  ^ 
these  aymptoms  are  removed  by  the  removal  of  tli«  b"* 
This  may  frequently  be  done  by  the  catheter,  bot  the  i«* 
can  only  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  tiie  eaoas. 

The  following  are  enumerated  aa  eanaes  of  Ibii 
Stricture  of  ttie  urethra.    Inflammation  <A  the  Bn'-i* 
IrriUtion  and  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  bisdiier. 
Abscess  in  the  periiieam.    Abscesa  in  thepel>i(- 
in  the  urethra.  Injury  of  the  perinrum.  Pwvb'- 
proiUte.      Blood  in  the   bladder.    Malijtouit  .''^ 
of  the  blsdder  or  viethca.  Mtt. 
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of  thew  cam  a  ipeciaX  tmtnuiit  is  neoamiy,  Int  in  all 
it  vhoDid  be  remeniberad  that  fiUal  nnlts  will  ooeor 
ODleH  the  diateoded  Ttacu  is  emptiad  of  ita  eoDtenla.  It 
often  happena  that  for  this  p&Tpow  the  cathetar  eaunot  be 
passed  into  the  orethn ;  under  tbaae  eireamataiieeB  the  only 
zneana  left  is  to  paacture  the  bladder.  Thia  opetation  may 
be  performed  from  the  perineuni,  the  rectum,  &nd  the  pabea. 
Id  paoctariog  the  bladdu'  from  the  perioeam  an  opentioa 
is  performed  similar  to  that  for  lithotomy,  [Litbotoicy.] 
When  this  operation  is  deemed  onadvisable,  the  bladder 
may  be  reached  from  the  rectum  and  punctured  here.  It 
is  only  when  theae  two  methods  are  fonud  to  be  imprac- 
ticable that  panctnring  the  blafider  through  ^e  pariates  of 
the  abdomen  iu  the  region  of  the  pabes  is  had  reeonrae 
to.  These  operations  are  not  often  performed  :  "  but  any 
one  of  them  is  much  preferable  at  any  time  to  poatpone- 
ment  of  relief,  end  cooaeqaent  disaster  by  exuavaaatioa; 
and  all,  too,  afe  preferable  to  pDsbing  a  metallie  catheter 
by  sheer  force  throogb  an  impaaaably  strictand  arathia." 
(Miller.) 

Dveaunf^Pretlal$,  The  pnatate  gland  ia  liable  to 
tba  TariooB  diaeaaes  of  other  parte  of  the  arinary  organ.  It 
may  be  inflamed,  or  abscess  may  occur  in  it,  or  it  mar  be 
sobject  to  maligoaot  disease.  It  is,  howerer,  moat  liable  to 
mlargemeat  or  hypertrophy,  which  ia  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  frequent  diseases  to  which  old  age  ia  liable. 

Enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  of  two  kinds.  One  ia  the 
result  of  inflammatory  action,  and  the  other  ia  an  enlarge- 
ment independent  of  that  process.  The  first  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  may  lie  freqneuily  speedily  removed  by  treats 
ment.  It  ii  the  result  of  stricture,  gleet,  affection  of  the 
rectum,  or  injury  to  the  perineum  in  riding.  Leeches, 
paigaiirea, the reoombentpMition,  and  ooonteiirritanta, are 
the  propw  treatment.  Tba  aeeoiid  form  of  enlarged  pn^ 
atata  u  more  d^olt  to  nauff>k  It  ia  one  of  the  coih 
aeqnanoaa  of  ineraaring  age^  The  enlnigamant  in  theae 
caaea  may  be  partial  or  gwera].  One  of  the  most  painfol 
conse^enoaa  vll  ather  ia  a  difficulty  in  passing  ^e  water. 
Thia  cornea  on  gradoally,  and  ia  also  attended  with  difficulty 
in  emptying  the  rectum,  as  thia  organ  ia  pressed  on  by  the 
distended  prostata.  Aa  the  tumour  enlarges  the  calls  to 
empty  the  bladder  are  more  frequent,  and  the  act  is  less 
perfectly  accomplished,  and  a  portion  of  residuary  urine 
remains  in  the  bladder  behind  the  enlargement.  Under 
these  circnmstaneea  the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  and  ehrmic 
cystitis  is  eatabliahed.  The  symptoma  of  this  diaeaae  are 
then  added  to  those  of  the  enlarged  prostate. 

There  ia  no  cure  for  thia  atate  of  things,  and  the  treatment 
is  conaeqaoit^  piUliativa.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  for 
the  eomnixt  of  flis  patient  AU  ezoeu  and  impnidanse  in 
diet  and  exoeiaa  moat  he  avoided.  The  recumbent  pontion 
mnat  be  "^^"t**'"'^  aa  much  aa  posaible.  The  bowela  re- 
lated by  fowDiata  ud  gentle  apeiienta.  Opium,  iron, 
mineral  aeida,  and  bueho,  may  be  given  according  to  cir- 
ciunatanees.  In  order  to  prevent  (uatenaion  the  catheter 
muat  be  h^  laeoarae  la,  and  the  water  drawn  off  occa- 
aionally. 

Brkast,  DiBUsia  or.  The  mammary  gland^  aqtecially  in 
the  female,  ia  liable  to  variovs  diaaMes,  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  man. 

Irrita&U  Mamma.  In  both  married  and  unmarried  females 
the  breast  ia  liable  to  irritation  from  sympathy  with  other 
parte  of  the  system.  In  tfaeae  casea  there  ia  often  great  pain 
and  uneasiness  in  the  breast,  and  the  whole  ayatem  aoffera 
more  or  less.  There  ia  no  inflammation,  and  no  awelling  or 
external  alioiation  of  the  mamma  The  pain  ia  aometimea 
intermittent  or  periodic,  rimilar  to  neuralgia.  When  the 
general  health  ia  aSeeted  thia  moat  be  attended  to.  Opium 
and  hemlock  may  be  employed  internally,  and  nitrate  of 
ailver,  belladonna,  and  aeouita,  have  ba«i  recommended 
externally. 

JUammitit.  Infiammation,  acute  and  chronic^  of  the  sub-  ; 
atance  of  the  mamma  is  not  an  nnfrequent  disease.  It 
comes  on  from  eaposnre  to  cold  or  a  blow,  or  during  the 
period  of  lactation.  The  pain  ia  intense ;  the  breasU  are 
awollen,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  From  the  first  there  is  a 
tendency  to  snppuration.  The  aecretion  of  milk  is  perverted 
and  arrested.  In  the  treatment  leeches  and  warm  fomen- 
tations and  poultices  should  be  applied-  to  the  breast. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  the  fever  subdued. 
When  matter  forms  it  should  be  early  evacuated.  A  chronic 
iuSsmmatioa  is  sometimes  obaerved.  When  this  ia  the  case 
itimnlant  appUeatiom  to  the  hreaafwiU  be  foond  naefol. 


Where  thia  ia  attended  with  abaoeaa  it  Aonld  be  opened,  wu 
to  give  free  exit  to  the  pus,  and  praaaure  implied. 

Tkmunn  tke  Breatt.  The  breast  is  ■abject  to  variow 
kinda  of  partial  and  mneral  enlaigemeat.  The  "  chronic 
mammary  tumoor**  of  Sir  Aatky  Ci^er  coaaiata  of  a  partial 
hrpertrophy  of  the  ^and.  £nl^enwat  of  the  whole  gland 
also  frequently  takes  place.  These  enUijementa  may  be jnt 
rid  of  by  pressnre  and  treatment  of  the  general  health.  The 
lactiferous  ducts  are  aometimes  blocked  up,  ao  as  to  produce 
distension,  and  an  enlargement  called  laeteed  tumour.  Punc- 
turing ihe  enlarged  tube  and  keeping  it  open  will  cure  thia 
form  of  tumour.  The  breast  is  also  liabls  to  fatty  tumours, 
fibrooa  tnmoois,  cystic  sarcoma,  hydatids,  and  malgnant 
tumoors.  In  many  of  these  casea  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  the  breast.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner : 
"  The  patient  having  been  placed  recambent,  and  duly 
ana^etised,  the  arm  on  the  affected  side  is  raised  and  held 
hyan  aaaiaiaa^  ao  aa  to  atretch  the  jpectoralis  major  and 
facilitate ineiaion.  Theknifaiaentendintheaxillaryaapect 
of  the  tumour  in  a  line  with  the  mammilla,  aud  is  moved  iaa 
aemi-elliptical  direction  towarda  the  opposita  point ;  asimilar 
proceeding  ia  adopted— above  or  below,  as  the  eaae  may 
to  complete  the  etlipse,  and  the  aiae  of  this  space  necessarily 
varies  according  to  me  extent  to  which  the  integument  seems 
to  be  involved,  and  according  to  the  natural  laxity  of  the 
parts.  It  ia  a  fault  to  take  away  an  undue  amount  of  sound 
texturra,  so  that  difficult  is  experienced  in  effectiog  and 
maintaining  apposition  of  the  wound  ;  but  it  ia  a  worse  errw 
to  leave  tainted  parts,  wheret^  reproduction  of  the  disease 
cannot  fail  speedily  to  ensue.  It  ia  well  to  make  the  lower 
incision  first,  otherwise  its  ooniae  and  position  are  apt  to  be 
uncertain  underthe  irrigation  of  blood.  Then  on  each  aspect 
the  knife  u  sloped  through  the  subcutaneous  part;  and 
re^lar  diaaeetion  ia  proceeded  with  fnxai  the  axiUa  down- 
vruda,  dividing  tiie  pnndpal  vaasela  and  norvea  at  once,  and 
ao  rmdeTing  iu  anbsnuant  atepa  of  the  operation  eompam- 
tiyety  bhMdlaaa  and  free  from  pain.  The  diaaaaad  maaa, 
witli  ita  border  of  comparatively  aoond  tiaso^  in  the  eaaa  of 
malignant  tumour,  having  been  removed,  ia  carefully  exa- 
mined on  every  aspect  by  both  sight  and  touch ;  and,  if  need 
be,  the  knife  ia  re-ap^ied  where  thorough  removal  ia  not  aa- 
suredly  apparent.  The  vessels  having  been  secured,  the 
wound  is  Drought  together  and  treated  in  the  ordinary 

och  has  been  recently  said  of  the  removal  of  malignant 
tumours,  especially  of  the  breast,  by  means  of  eacharotica. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  decide  exactly  aa  to  whether  a 
tumour  ia  malignant ;  and  from  all  that  haa  hitherto  been 
made  known  of  theae  formations,  it  would'appear  that,  if  they 
are  cored  1^  general  or  local  treatment,  the  mference  ia  that 
they  were  not  malignant.  With  r^ard  to  general  treatment 
the  evideiue  ia  very  doeiaive  that  we  poaaaaa  no  intemJ 
remedy  that  hu  any  known  inflnenoa  over  the  progress  ol 
those  tumours  which  are  truly  maliguuit.  A  recent  Ame- 
rican writer  haa  professed  to  remove  canceroua  ulcere  by  a 
general  and  local  treatment,  which  haa  been  witnened  and 
reported  on  in  this  country.  The  eases  referred  to  wer« 
treated  at  the  Middlesex  flosptal.  The  general  treatment 
consisted  in  the  administration  of  iodide  of  araenic  and  the 
Scmffuinaria  Canadeiuia.  The  local  treatment  conaisted  in 
the  application  of  the  Sanguinaria  and  chloride  of  zinc.  The 
method  employed  was  to  make  a  decoction  of  the  san- 
guinaria, and,  with  an  eqnal  quantitpr  of  the  chloride  of  unc, 
to  make-tbe  whole  into  a  paste  with  common  flour.  Thia 
paata  waa  applied  directly  to  ulcerated  cancers ;  and,  where 
the  akin  waa  unbroken,  nitric  acid  was  first  employed  to 
produce  an  eschar.  After  this  proceasinciaionB  were  made  into 
the  tumour,  and  the  paate  was  inserted  into  the  iodainia  en 
piecea  of  calico.  This  waa  continued  from  two  to  aeven 
weeks,  till  the  whole  depth  of  the  tumour  waa  penotnted 
and  removed.  When  thia  was  effected  ihe  appncation  of 
the  paste  waa  discontinued,  and  the  wound  alio«ed  to  get 
well.  The  Sanguinaria  seems  to  exert  no  effect  in  this 
treatment,  and  its  consideration  may  be  altogether  aat 
aside.  The  following  saNsage  concludes  the  repiort  of  the 
surgical  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Ho^tal  on  thia  mode  of 
treating  malignant  tumours : — 

"  The  last  peculiarity  of  thia  treatment  is  the  practice  of 
incisions ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  ita  only  but  its 
very  great  uterit.   The  Sanguinaria  ia  inert ;  the  chloH''*-*' 
line  paste  waa  known  before ;  but  the  incisions  con' 
new  feature  in  the  treatmt^nt  of  oanuarMis  tur 
which  we  find  no  paiallek  in  the  writings  of  tfi^L^^^I, 
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8UZAMNITE.   [Mihualoot,  ^.  1.] 

SWEDEN.  In  1839,  to  which  date  tha  population  vna 
prea  in  the  preTiooa  article,  it  amoantad  to  8,109,773.  The 
foUowiiig  taUe  abowa  the  inotaase,  and  alao  the  Ifina  or  pn- 
Tineea  into  ^ibit^  Swedaii  ia  divided  i^ 


Mains 
Chitotluiftadi 

Ctriamaa 

w«da. 

Oalnu. 
linlutpiogi 

'Wenerboi;gf 
OSteboiga 

Stockholm 
npula  . 
Wetteriu 
»7k«piiig« 
Onbro . 
Gariitadi  . 
Alnn  , 
Oflflslxngi 
HarnoMndi 
Oitenondi 
UmeH  . 
Pitea 


Total 


Am  In 


1,774 
VSl 
1,893 
1,130 
ak77I 
4.374 
4.S40 
4,S36 
3,301 
5,015 
1,88S 
1,322 
3,899 
2,059 
2,650 
3,497 
3,250 
0,916 
13,209 
7,528 
9.461 
19,053 
29.258 
32,893 


165,833 
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268,664 
196,121 
110,815 
111,289 
143,707 
166^63 
312,565 
330,601 
309,236 
254,544 
195,792 
46,985 
117.193 
90,828 
98,941 
123,689 
142,863 
382,531 
158,755 
126,868 
110,148 
56,988 
79,516 
00.108 


Thia  area,  inereaaed  by  3546  eqnare  milea  of  water  not 
indnded  in  the  lans,  and  the  popalktion  colomn  by  97,902, 
the  number  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Stockholm,  the  capitzJ  of 
the  kingdom,  ffivea  the  total  ares  169,881  aqnare  miles,  and 
the  total  population  3,641,600. 

Mamrfaeturet. — The  induHtrial  prodocta  of  Sweden  com- 
prise yaat  quantities  of  linen,  which  is  manobctored  in 
ahnoat'every  honaey  woollen-olotb  and  other  sta£Fs,  refined 
BDgar,  tobacco,  paper,  leather,  glass,  some  caUeoes  and  other 
ootttm  goods,  ootton  tWist,  nlluk  china-ware,  cast-iron,  sail- 
oloth,  totip,  wmAU,  bear,  ke.  Ship-bnildiiig  ia  carried  on  to 
aona  •stent  in  moat  of  the  haibonra  of  the  Baltic. 

ItOertuU  C/mmerve.— The  internal  commenie  in  com,  salt, 
and  mann&otnred  goodj,  especially  the  l^ena  of  Wenerboigs- 
JJin,  which  are  carried  to  the  m<»t  remote  parts  of  uie 
oonnlry,  ia  T«y  eonaderable.  This  commene  is  &ciUfated 
by  the  excellent  roads,  and  in  winter  by  the  whole  coaotry 
being  eovared  with  anow  for  fonr  or  firs  months,  whidi  ren- 
den  the  conveyance  of  goods  in  sledges  easy  and  expeditions. 
In  rammer  a  like  advantage  is  derived  from  the  navigation 
of  the  sea,  which  washes  moot  of  the  provinces.  The  Trol- 
hiUtan  Canal  is  navigated  by  a  great  Dumber  of  barges,  which 
bring  down  to  Gdteboip,  for  export,  large  quantities  of  iron 
and  ateel,  and  timber  in  planks  and  boards;  and  they  carry 
into  the  interior  com,  whiskey,  salt,  heiriogs,  sugar,  butter, 
fish,  wins,  and  some  other  articles.  Large  barges  ply  also 
on  the  otwr  canals,  conveying  heavy  goods  of  different  de- 
leriptioai,  meh  aa  bar-iron,  uom,  eom,  udt,  herrings  and 
stromings,  whiskey,  bricks,  and  tiles.  A  railway  has  been 
oommeneed,  of  which  a  portion,  from  Orebro  to  Arbm,  vrith 
a  branch  from  Dylta  to  Nora,  was  open  in  1B08.  Itia  in- 
tended nltimately  to  «mn«ct  1^  Weuor  Uke  with  the  Malar 
lake,  and  thenoa  withBtod^hdm,  Arboga  b^iga  gnat  entre- 
pdt  for  iron. 

Navi^atim  mid  f^ireign  CoamwM^thn  Swedes  are 
much  given  to  a  sea-&ring  life.  Thefr  vessels  visit  most  of 
the  coon  tries  eontignons  to  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  also 
employed  in  the  carrying-trade  between  other  countries, 
especially  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coasts  of  Soath 
America.  The  mercantile  navy  at  the  end  of  1856  numbered 
»74  veasek  (canying  together  126,236  hwts),  exclusive  of 
thoae  canrroig  less  than  ten  lasU ;  and  181  steamen.  The 
total  number  of  foreign  (including  Norwegian)  ships  that 
■ntend  Swedish  porta  in  1655  amounted  to  6733,  carrying 
900,880  laata;  th«  depaxtorsa  numbered  10,665  Teasels, 
BMuuiiv  418,384  tarts.    Tha  imports  wan  nlwdiit 


5^561,000  ewiRUi  ]  tho  m^orta  at  61,806^  omk  Th 
fbrugn  trade  axtanda  to  mqst  oooDtiieB  in  Isnat  « 
America.  Tlis  chief  impurta  are  twonght  fran  the  alw*^ 
countries,  which  are  named  in  order  of  the  nliti:-Tk 
Hanse  Towns,  Great  Britain,  Bianl,  Norwaj,  Ban.  b^. 
mark,  United  States,  East  Indies  and  Austnlis,  PradLC 
the  West  Indies.  The  best  customers  for  Swc^  cm; 
are  Qraat  Britain,  Denmark,  the  Hanae  Towns,  FnH^m 
aia.  United  States,  Rnaaia,  and  Portugal. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  flweda  anint: 
timber.  Norway  takes  a  considerable  quantitv  of  ira^  n 
sends  fish  in  return.  Stockholm  receivea  from  Finlud  t» 
fourths  of  the  firo>wood  whioh  it  consumes,  thi  lantc 
provinces  not  being  able  to  au^ljr  aitielo  olha  m 
oraogood.  Finland  also  sxports  to  StcxUialm  Butt,  ter 
dieeae,  baocm,  floor,  hides,  pitoh,  and  tor.  OtiMrati»: 
export  are  M^per,  cobalt,  alum,  tar,  pildi,  bmp,  ol,  pai 
tree-bark,  tobacco  and  snuff,  bricks,  fars,  some  hiok « 
sela,  and  some  minor  articles.  The  diisf  artidts  of  wot 
are  r  sugar,  coffee,  salt-fish,  hides,  cottm-twitt,  cous : 
wool,  woollen  stoib,  linens,  oottona,  inne  and  hnady,  n. 
dye-stufis,  raisins,  almonu,  pepper,  T*"«iiir*— ,  amka: 
mm,  butter,  baoon,  tobacco,  soap,  traiiMn],  gingBr,  bcq» 
ware,  tea,  tallow,  potashes,  and  oiL 

Education. — Sweden  bu  two  nniversitiai^  DpdiK 
Lund.  The  average  annual  attandanee  ai  the  fonaei  iiikv 
1000  students ;  at  the  latter,  between  400  and  SOa  Tbar 
beaides,  18  gymnasia  for  higtim-instniction,nr»paiitis7  to  u 
universities;  41  lard  cms  skola,  or  grammar  saiooU,a&d4)|7- 
lopst  Bchoola,  where  the  eommonlnaiiohesatataDgbt,  vs.. 
some  instances,  French  and  Gcnnan.  Fw  demaiitiiy<fa 
tion,  the  law  (U  184S  ewamandod  the  ersctioo  of  aidd: 
eaoh eommiino orparish.  Owingtotha^iananesioftlHpK 
lation  this  was  found  to  be  in  many  instanosa  impne^- 
in  raeh  cases  however  the  communes  am  dividM  isb^ 
trieta,  each  of  which  is  wited  in  turn  by  ambnlaloijRt* 
masters.  Schoolmasters  are  trained  by  goveramat  ai 
by  the  communes  in  kind.  In  1850  there  wm  Sl^'o 
tionary  and  1351  ambulatoiy  achoolmaaters.  Of  tlw  mtfi 
318  were  clergymen  and  ^0  church  clerks.  latlun 
143,686  children  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  iti^ 
schools,  126,178  in  ambulatory  schools,  ISS^xms 
stmcted  at  home,  6S33  in  the  secondary  ■chooli  above  iw^ 
and  17,465  in  private  schools,  making  a  total  ti  ^ 
altogether  under  instraction.  It  U  a  geBeral  pnctiH  - 
Sweden  for  parents,  especially  those  who  live  io  the  c«nP 
to  inatmct  their  children  in  the  long  winter  eranii^a 

Ftmmoe,  ^.r-The  income  of  the  state  has  ben  vidt 
far  1866and  18S7 at  14,358,300  crowna  t  and  ths  SDofixi 
at  13,876,990  crowns ;  but  in  the  budget  pnpossd  h  i-^ 
1859,  and  1860,  the  receipts  are  set  down  st  SS,42::  ' 
crowns,  and  the  expenditure  at  S4,S1 7,000  ctowm, 
sums  are  for  Sweden  independent  of  Norway.  The  itw^ 
of  the  amy  and  navy  are  stated  under  HiuTAaTUO^'"' 
FoaoBs,  S.  B.  The  present  long,  Oscar  I,  taaemmt' 
&ther  m  March,  1844. 

SWEET-SOP.  [Anokacs*.] 

SWEET-WILLIAM.  [Dunthcs.I 

SWIFT.  [SwAiLows.! 

SWIMMING-BIRDS.  [Natatorbb.] 

SWITZERLAND.  There  is  no  material  altenila  ^ 
Switserland,  but  the  following  table  givss  tbivnafji' 
different  cantons,  the  number  of  their  represHiUtin<ii<" 
National  Council,  and  the  popidation  in  1850  >- 


Csnhnu. 


Aufui .  , 
A^ansell. 
BsmI  . 

Bern 

Frej'liiirg  , 
8t  Gftll  . 
Genon .  . 
GUnu  . 
GriMM . 
Luum  . 
Neit&bfttel  . 
flcbeflbMuaa 
Schvyz .  , 
Soleuro  . 
Thuigaa  , 
Tidno 

UntarmMets. 


Squie  HUM. 


501 
162 
184 

2,566 
668 
758 
91 
379 

^963 
588 
250 
115 
338 
254 
368 

1,088 

9«a 

g  iti  zed  by 


PapnUtloalB 


199,952 
54,893 
77,588 
458,901 
99,S9I 
169,m 
64,  M6 
30,213 
89,895 
133.843 
70,753 
35,300 
44,163 
69,674 
88.908 
Il7.r59 
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671 


STN 


Aim  la 
Sqnm  Ull«. 

FopnlktlaD  In 

isrsa 

BtjCHWUtlT**. 

Uri  . 

420 

14^05 

1 

YaUu  *      ■  > 

1,6M 

61^B 

4 

vud     .    •  . 

1,18« 

10 

Zng     •      •  • 

i7,m 

1 

Zurich      .       .  . 

684 

250,698 

IS 

Total  , 

15,179 

3.392^40 

120 

STCAHORE-FIG.  rFiooB.] 

SYLVIADA.  TfasfoUowingisaUatoftluBriUihipeciM 
)f  this  fiunily,  as  givea  in  Yunll'i  'BdtiBh  Binli' 
Aceenlor  alpimut  A\^b»  Aooi&tor. 
A.  modtdoH*,  tin  Hedge  Acowtori «  Hedge-WarUtr. 
Enthaea  m&Mili^tlie  Bedbnu^  or  Bolnn.  [BmBAOi, 

?.a.J 

PAomitmra  Su^rica,  ike  Bhw-Thnated  Waarbkr.  [Blvb- 

Subast.] 

•P.  ruHciUa,  the  Redstart.  [Wabbuss.] 

P.  HtAyt,  the  Black  Redstart. 

Saxieola  rtAwtla,  the  Stonechst.  [Warblbbs.] 

S.  rubarOj  the  Whinchat  [Whinohat.] 

S.  mustttAe,  the  Wheatear.  TWrbatbar.] 

SaUearia  loautdla,  the  Onuuiopper  Warbler. 

iSLeAn^mifaf,  the  Sedge  Warbler.   [Sauoaeu,  iSH  2.] 

&7KKiiM»d»,  Savi^  waxUer.  [BiueiBu,  S.  £.} 

^.  ortnuIuMKva,  the  Beed  Waibler.  ^auoabu,  &  2A 

PhOemda  hueiidaj  tbe  N!ghtiMale.  [NioBntroALi.t' 

CianieaiUrici^nUafibB  Black-Cap  Wiuitler.  [Buok-<3ap,] 

C.  horietuUj  the  Garden  Warbler. 

einereot  the  Common  Whitethroat  [Whitbtbbo&t.] 

C.  ^IvieUa,  the  Lesser  Whitetbroat. 

^ma  tylvieola,  the  Wood  Wartiler. 

S.  2h)^ltu,  the  Willow- Waxfaler. 

S-  hippohit,  the  Chiff-Ohaff. 

MdvKrpTvUus  Dar^ordientiaf  the  Dartford  Warbler. 

jR^^ra^mriofu^Oolden-Crested  Renins,  f Reoulds,  &  S.] 
iffmeaptUvi,  Fire-Crested  R^nlas.   [Riooltis,  &  2.] 

H.  modestut,  Cwmatian  Ree*ilas.   [REoiatiBj  S.  SLj 

(Yarrell,  Bittoiy  of  British  BirdtS 

SYMONDS,  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIB  WILLIAM,  C3., 
?.BjS.,  Snrr^or  of  the  Navy,  was  bom  on  the  S4th  of  Sep- 
ember  1782,  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  daring 
he  early  ^ut  of  ha  career  was  mnch  engued  in  active 
errice  <m  the  coasts  «f  France  and  Spain,  and  in  the  West 
ndies.  Bat  his  reputation  chieSy  rests  upon  bis  skill  as  a 
laval  architect  Notwithstanding  the  innovation  in  estab- 
iibed  usage  vhich  had  been  made  by  the  genias  and  vigour 
>f  Seppings  pBFPiNos,  Sib  Robebt,  8.  21  destroying  the  »ree 
f  those  prescriptive  restraints  which  had  so  lon^  trammelled 
he  older  ahip-wrights,  enteiprise  in  naval  architecture  was 
till  checked  by  the  castom  of  building  ships  of  certun 
imensiona,  which  had  been  officially  established,  and  a  re- 
triction  with  respect  to  tonnage  was  always  imposed  on  con- 
tmctorB.  It  remained  for  Commander  Symonds  to  procnre 
he  removal  of  this  restriction.  He  was  £ist  allowed,  but 
nder,  it  is  said,  a  very  unosoal  and  restrictive  penalty,  to  con^ 
tract  a  corvette,  the  Colnmbine.  To  her  he  was  appointed, 
>ecemb«'  4,  1826,  and  ao  great  was  the  ancceaa  which 
ttended  him  in  the  enerimental  cmisea  he  made  daring  the 
lOt  twelve  months,  that  he  was  advanced,  as  a  reward,  to 
«st-rank,  hy  a  commiiuon  bearing  date  December  5, 18S7. 
n  these  cruises  the  sailing  qualities  of  Captain  Symonds's 
hip  were  compared  with  those  of  other  ships  constructed 
espeetively  by  Sir  Robert  Seppiugi,  the  School  of  Naval 
krchitectnre,  and  Captun  Hayes.  And  allhouj^  so  fut 
irectly  conducive  to  improvement  in  naval  architecture  was 
stablished  by  these  and  subsequent  trials,  it  was  found  that 
reat  superiority  in  cmising  was  exhibited  by  the  Columbine, 
nd  the  zeal  and  devotion  at  Captain  Symonds  were  farther 
swarded.  At  the  beginning  of  1B31,  by  the  munificence  <d 
ae  late  (fourth)  Duke  of  Portland,  he  was  enabled  to  bnild,  as 
n  improvement  upon  the  Columbine,  the  lO-gun  brig  Pan- 
iloon,  the  triomph  of  which  vessel  led  to  the  constmctioD, 
nder  his  aupermtendenee,  of  the  Vernon  60,  Vestal  26, 
oake  16,  and  other  ships.  Improved  Telodty  and  greater 
tabili^,  obtainet^by  great  breadth  of  beast,  and  diminntiou 
fbreaduiinimecUatelyDelow  the  water-line,  were  the  charae- 
Bristiea  of  these  new  vessels.  The  reetnction  arising  from 
tie  prBBcribad  limit  of  tonnige  was  first  broken  thxoiuh  in 
tie  ewe  «f  tbe  TaoWf  which  Captain  Symoads  wai  altowed 


to  oowtnet  ftee  fron  that  ImpedlmeBt.  And,  even  whUit 
she  was  upon  the  stocks,  she  was  considered  to  present  su^ 
enellent  qoalities,  that  it  was  deemed  Captun  »^nds  had 
already  given  sofficient  proof  of  his  skill  in  naval  architecturo 
to  be  entitled  to  the  Ugfaest  post  and  re^MUsibUty  in  that 
pnteioD.  In  1682  on  the  9tli  of  June,  he  was  offered,  and 
accepted,  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  in  socceision 
to  Sir  Robert  Soppingi;  This  appotntment  was  associated 
with  the  entii*  renuml  of  testnciion  as  to  tbe  amount  of 
tonnase  in  ahipB  <tf  the  navy.  Captain  fiymonda  ther^UB 
had  liberty  fnr  the  CKweise  of  judgment  fena  talent  In  dedgn- 
ing  ihipe,  whidi  had  not  been  granted  to  the  commisaionera 
or  surveyors  of  the  nsry  before;  to  that  he  might  at  oice 
build  diipB  on  the  best  conditions  of  excellence  that  both 
science  and  practice  had  yet  indicated.  This  firodom  from 
conditions  in  determining  the  dimenai(nt8  of  ships,  was  taken 
ample  advantage  of  by  him ;  having  a  great  |nrinciple  to 
bring  out  in  practice,  he  applied  it  with  a  decinon,  which,  in 
a  shtHt  time,  altered  the  general  character  of  no  inconbiderable 
part  <rf  our  navy.  He  had  the  merit  of  having  boldly  taksa 
the  lead  in  a  path  which  future  constructon,  intending  to 
carry  on  improvements  in  onr  ships,  may  porsue  with  the 
highest  advantage.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
88  to  the  value  of  the  totidity  of  qualities  possessed  by 
Captain  i^rmandi^s  thipa :  but  it  was  remarked  in  1649,  two 
years  aftet  he  had  retired  from  office,  that  of  the  180  vessels 
of  difoent  kinds,  built  during  tbe  period  of  nxteen  yean, 
for  wiaA  he  was  mrveyor  m  the  navy,  and  all  upon  the 
same  principles  of  construction,  as  already  noticed,  and  as 
ori^nall^  adopted  in  the  Pantaloon,  none  had  foundered. 

Captain  Sjnnonds  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
1836.  He  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  in  1630 
for  a  memoir  c(mtaining  'Sailing  Directi<nis  for  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  *  and  again,  in  l&7f  foe  "the  valuable  qualities  of  bis 
several  ships,  and  for  improvements  introduced  by  him  into 
the  navy ; "  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  on 
June  4Ui,  1636,  and  nominated  a  C.B.  of  the  Civil  division 
in  1646.  In  1664  he  became  a  Rear-Admiral  on  the  retired 
list.  He  died,  March  30, 1866,  on  his  voyage  from  Malta  to 
Mars^e. 

(CByme,  Naoal  BiograpMeat  JHcHoHOtjr  s  Finduun, 
Sittorjf  of  Naval  Architecture,  Ac.) 

SYNiBTHEREa  rPoBovpiHX8.1 

8YNAPT2,  afiami&  of  JGbAtiMdlrMa^b^^  the 
order  BotoOmnadei.  It  is  eharacteriaad  in  this  order  by 
the  absence  of  suckers.  It  la  rapreBented  in  the  Britiu 
seas  bv  the  genus  Chirodotay  whioi  has  a  eylin^eal  and 
vennilorm  body,  elongated  tentacnla,  digitate  at  their  ex- 
tremities. 

C.  digiiata  has  a  vermiform  body,  white  with  orange  ^Mts, 
the  tentaculaloDf,  pedunculated,  digitate.  Ihis  animal  was 
first  found  by  Montagu  on  the  shores  of  South  Devon.  It 
is  very  rare.  Profestsor  E.  Forbes,  in  his  '  History  of 
British  Star-Fishes,'  says  that  he  never  had  seen  a  iivii^ 
specimen. 

SYNAPTASE.   [Cbeiiistrt,  &  2.1 

SYNGNATHID^,  a  family  of  Fishes,  embracing,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  Pipe-Fishes,  the  Sea-Hones,  and 
the  Winged  Sea-Hones.  These  forms  are  sometimes  assigned 
to  distinct  fiunilias,  as  in  the  fallowing  definitions 

^fitgnathideBf  noe-Fishes.  —  Body  prolonged,  slender, 
linear,  or  anguated  ;  snout  greatly  prolMged,  cytindiicBl ; 
month  terminal,  vertical.  Ventru  sna  aosent  j  caadtl  fin 
wanting  in  some. 

HippocampidcBt  Sea-Horsea.— Head  and  body  cwapiiBBCft ; 
snout  narrow,  tubular ;  month  terminal.  PeetMals  small } 
dorsal  sin^e ;  caudal  fin  wantii^ 

Peganaay  Winged  Sea-HoTBOB.— Aidy  Inoad,  de^esaed  j 
snout  suddenly  ctmtiaeted,  narrow,  Bomawhat  pnrtactile; 
mouth  terminal,  beneath.  Pecttnli  genmlly  laqa ;  caudal 
fin  small. 

They  all  agree  in  baidng  the  endo-skeletan  partially  ossi- 
fied; exo -skeleton  ganoid ;  gills 'tufted  (hence  the  group  is 
named  Jji^phohranekia),  in  the  opercmar  ^ertnre  being 
small,  and  the  swimming-bladder  without  an  ab<-duet.  We 
shall  illustrate  this  family  by  a  Bhort  iImbi  lipliiMi  ef  the  BritiA 


^n^fHotJuu  has  the  body  elongated,  Bkoder,  oavered  with 

a  aeruB  of  indurated  plates  Bmoml  in  unllei  liaaa 
Head  long ;  both  jawB  pntdnoed,  nnilsd,  tubdar.  No  v«> 
tral  fins.  _^ 

In  certain  of  the  spedsB  the  malaa  an  fiimishiii 
an  elongated  pouch  under  the  tail;  thsBS /^aN  i 
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■■raami],  and  include  the  Britiih  neoM  S.  Aeiu  and 

&  Aau,  the  Oreat  Pipe-Fiah*  ii  one  of  the  moit  common 
foms  d  the  genua.  It  la  ibnnd  on  many  paita  of  the  eoHt> 
aanetioM  at  low-water  amongat  aearweeoa ;  at  other  timea 
in  deep  water.  The  moat  cnrioai  featnra  in  the  economy  of 
thia  fian  ia  the  fact  Uiat  the  roe  ia  tnuitfincred  from  die  Iwly 
of  the  female  to  tbe  poach  of  the  male. 

S.  7^pA20  (LiniiEDQa),  the  Deep-Noaed  Fipe-Fiah,  Leaser 
Pipe-Fuh,  or  Shorter  Pipe-Fiih ;  Acu*  ArisMelit  and 
lyphh  antiguonm  of  Willnghby.  ThU  fish  isdistiDgaiahed 
from  the  l&Bt  hj  the  more  comiHWBed  form  of  the  jawa. 
From  the  Britiui  speciei  it  ia  distinguished  by  the  poavea- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  male  of  a  pouch  for  the  reception  of 
the  ova.   The  habits  of  thia  fish  reiemble  those  of  the  lasL 

S.  ixguoreut,  the  ^^uoreal  Pipe-Fish.  Thia  fiah  haa  no 
sobcaodal  poiuh.  It  la  eompantiraly  nva  ui  tha  BcUiah 
coaat 

S.  €mjfufy»eui,  the  Snake  Pipe-Fiah.  Although  thia  and 
the  praeeding  speciea  poaaesa  no  anbeandal  pooch,  the  on 
after  excluaiou  from  the  fiamale  an  caixied  hy  the  qiale  in 
aaparate  hemiapherie  dqireasiona  on  tlie  wtenial  anriiwe  of 
the  abdomen. 

S.  ofhidion,  the  Staught-Nosed  Pipe-Fiah,  is  Icnown  by 
ita  atraight  nose.   It  is  alxiat  nine  inches  in  length. 

S.  lymbriafomiaf  the  Wonn  Pipe-Fish,  ia  tha  smallest  <tf 
the  Britiih  species.  It  haa  been  taken  on  variona  parts  of 
the  coast.  It  does  not  exceed  five  inches  in  length.  The 
young  of  this  species  have  been  observed  to  undergo  a  cori- 
ooa  metamorphosis.  On  their  escape  from  the  egg  the  tail  is 
eoTsred  with  a  fin-like  membnuM,  and  it  alio  poiaeuea 


pectoral  fins.   Daring  their  gnnrth  tks  osda  anba 
and  pectoialfins  are  ahsoibed. 

//t^fpoeoffuwi.— The  jawa  are  nniiad  aai  xsux.  -» 
mouth  placed  at  tha  end.  Tha  bo^  uiv|iuHi«R.«, 
deep.  The  whola  length  of  the  bo^aai  tiili.T>  t 
longitudinal  and  inuHvena  ridgea,  wiu  tubcRui  yr^i 
the  ao^es  of  intersection  ;  both  aexci  km  pen.  il 
dorsal  fina;  the  female*  only  have anaaalfit; uua 
ventral  or  caudal  fins. 

H.  brewroitria,  the  Sea^HotM,  or  awi-Nari  Em 
campaa,  is  occarionally  met  with  on  theBritiAma. 
habita  of  these  creatures  are  very  ra^nlir.  n 
miu  about  they  maintain  a  vertical  paatHs,  W.  u  ^  i 
ready  to  grasp  whatever  meeta  it  in  the  nur.  k  -Jr 
entwines  in  any  dii-eetion  roond  weed*  or  atkerck;«i.^ 
when  fixed  the  animal  intently  watchet  samndiK'i-at 
and  darts  at  its  prey  with  greet  dexterity.  Wban.a 
together  theyoft«i  twist  their  tails  together.  I^^ 
move  independently  of  each  other,  aa  in  tbe  daatkcL 

Pmociu  has  a  anoot  ai  in  the  previoaa  ^aeakx 
month  ia  nnder  ^,  and  moveabU.  Two  diitiKt  a 
behind  the  pectoral,  which  an  often  large,  ban  0^  a 
of  PeganUf  or  Flying  Horae.  The  ^eon  w  'x.i 
Indian  Seas. 

(Yarrell,  HiOwy  of  JBHtith  FiAa;  iJ^Mmi 
Ntttural  Hitimy.) 

8YN0DUS.  fisopoDA.] 
SYRINGINE.  [Chuiistbv,  S.  S.I 

SYRINX.    fSlFBUNOOIOIDJU,  & 

SYSTEM,  SEXDAli.  [Sbxuai.  Smw,  &  1] 


TAHITI.  [Otahiite.] 

TALFOURB,  SIB  THOMAS  NOON,  Knt.,  was  bom 
January  26,  1790,  at  Boxey,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of 
Stafibra,  where  his  mother  was  then  on  a  visit.  His  birth 
was  premature.  Bis  father  was  a  brewer  at  Beading  in 
Berluhire.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  No(m, 
minister  of  a  oon^Turation  of  Independents  in  that  town, 
to  which  seot  hu  uther  also  bebnged.  Thomas  Noon 
Talfonrd  waa  edooated  at  the  grammar-sohool  of  Beading, 
under  Or.  Valpy,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  an 
offeotionmta respeoL  Jb theyear  1813  ne  waa placed  iisr 
legal  instmo&m  under  l£r.  Cfait^,  the  apeoial  pleader,  and 
in  1817  commenced  practice  aa  aspeoial  pleader  on  his  own 
aooount  During  many  years  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
leridenoe  in  London  his  inoome  waa  derived  ohiefly  from 
hia  literary  labours,  as  a  contributor  to  the  'London 
Magazine,'the  *  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  olher  periodi- 
cals. He  WEB  oalled  to  the  bar  the  authorities  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  February  9,  1821,  and  in  1822  he  married 
the  daughter  of  John  Towell  Eatt,  Esq.,  of  Clapton,  near 
London,  the  editor  of  Dr.  Priestley's  works.  He  soon  after- 
wards joined  the  Oxford  Circuit.  By  steady  applioation, 
rather  tiian  by  any  foliar  i4)titnde  or  liking  for  the  law, 
he  gradually  rose  in  hia  profession.  He  was  a  fluent 
^e&ker,  distinguished  hy  feelins  and  &noy,  more  than  by 
argnmentitiTe  inwers.  After  awnit  ten  yean  praotioe  he 
allied  for  a  ailk  gown,  bat  hii  claim  of  the  dignity  of 
Qtteen'eoonnsel  waa  deferred  till  hia  patience  waa  exhausted, 
end  he  therefore,  in  Hilary  Term,  1833,  assumed  the  ooi^ 
and  beoame  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfburd.  He  was  also  for  some 
yean  Beoorder  of  Banbury. 

At  the  genual  election  in  1835  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfonrd 
waa  returned  to  filament  as  one  of  the  memben  for  the 
borough  <A  Beading,  Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer,  the  previous  liberal 
member,  having  retired.  In  1837  If  r.  Palmer  again  came 
forward,  and  was  returned  with  Mr.  Talfonrd.  At  the 
next  eleotion  two  oonservativeB  were  returned,  and 
Mr.  TaUburd  was  out  of  parliament  from  l&ll  to  1847, 
when  he  waa  uain  returned  for  Beading,  and  retained 
his  seat  till  July  1849,  when  he  vacated  it  on  his  being 
•mxaatBd  anooeaaor  to  Mr.  Justioa  Coltman  in  the  Conrt  A 
Cunmon  neas,  m  which  oooosion  he  also  zeoeiTed  the 
OflBonr  of  kiiighfliood.  Aa  a  member  of  the  lf«islatnn 


Mr.  Setjeant  Talfbnrd  may  be  said  to  bsTc  i^** I 
valuable  enactments  to  the  statutes  of  &  wet-:  i 
Custody  of  Infanta  Act  (2  &  3  VioL,  o.  64),  and  thrCi? 
right  Aot,  which  he  fi,rBt  introdu<wd  in  ISd'ttoc- 
was  strongly  opposed,  and  was  not  passed  intaili** 
1842  (a  Vwt,  0.  45),  whan  he  waa  not  a  memberrflE* 
ment,  and  then  in  a  modified  form. 

During  all  this  ^riod  of  Iwal  and^ariiannb?^ 
Mr.  Talfourd  oontiuoed  his  jaboura  m  UtentBR.  »^ 
for  several  yean  law-reporter  of  oinnit  oaMi  » s 
■  Timea'  newspaper,  and  he  eontinnad  to  oaDtribsltG- 
'New Monthly  Ma«ixine,'  and  alM  to  tha  'Betn^ 
Boview,'  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview,*  the  '  anarterij  E<w^ 
and  the  'Law  Magazine,'  to  whioh  last  he  fmsLy 
Jannaiy,  1846,  an  able  article  '  On  tbe  traei'  • 
Advocacy  in  the  Praotioe  of  the  Bar.'  In  1835,  hi 
for  private  oiroulation  two  editiona  of  hit  tngedy  ol 
On  the  26th  of  May,  1836,  the  tragedy  WMiotedB- 
benefit  of  his  friend  Mr.  Maoready,  at  Cofent  Ci".:- 
Theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  was  pablished.  li^ 
afterwards  acted  with  suoceas  at  tbe  HaymartEet  vffB- 
and  elaewhera.  The  tragedies  of  the  Greek  dn»^ 
were  oooasionally  performed  by  tbe  scholaia  at  Dr.  'Hf 
school  in  Reading,  and  then  Mr.  lalfintd  aequn'- 
iaato  for  dramatJo  literatun.  The  first  tw) 
printed  editioBs  of  his  tragedy  of  '  Ion'  vm  dedicm' 
fail  venenhle  maater,.  who,  however,  died  befbn  i^* 
aoted,  and  then  a  'Notioe  of  the  late  Or.  W  " 
<■  prefixed  instead  of  Dedication  to  the  fitrt  paii^^' 
Edition  of  Ion."  The  title  is  borrowed  from  the '  i«  ; 
Euripides,  whioh  also  suggested  the  laadiog  inoidrat^ 
foundling  youth  eduoatedin a  tunple,  andsrtwi;^. 
servioes,  but  nothing  more.  Hia  next  trtgeay. 
Athenian  Captive,'  was  published  in  1838,  and  ni 
formed  in  the  same  year  at  tbe  Haymarket  '^^^ 
moderate  suooess.  Thia  tragedy  was  iuooeeded  bytu- 
<  Qleneoe,  or  the  Fate  of  thelCaodosalds,*  first  kF*^ 
at  the  Haymarket,  May  23,  1840.  'The  CsitilM.  J 
Historical  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  was  published  n  i>* 
but  waa  not  acted.  In  none  of  these  l»twdw  "I**... 
die^y  mneh  of  what  may  be  weperly  callMTdnmiV^ 
nor  doBB  he  exoito  that  Idna  or  d^jiee  of  i^en**  ^ 
aziaea  ftnn  diitinotnw  and  disiriniinii!*"'  of  (uia  ■ 
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lepth  of  emotion,  and  trntbfnlnMB  of  thought  sad  expres- 
ioD.  They  mftT  he  rather  renrded  u  dramas  of  poetic 
entiment  and  deeoription.  The  hlank  Terse  is  smooUi, 
;racefal,  and  "  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  hat 
il  the  indindnals  nse  indiBoriminBtely  ue  same  eUhmte 
arm  of  expression,  and  the  meaning  ia  not  nnfreqaently 
endered  ohsonre  hy  the  redondancj  of  the  diirtion. 
In  1837  Mr.  It&mi  pablished  the  '  Letten  of  Gharias 
Amb,  with  a  Sfcstoh  of  hit  life,'  Sm  In  1846,  after  the 
leath  of  LamVs  uster,  he  puhlisfaed  *  Final  Memorials  of 
Jharles  Lamb,  oonaisting  of  Letters,*  &e.  2  vols.  8to,  a 
lomestio  tragedy  of  the  most  affeoting  interest,  Thieh  had 
>een  long  known  to  a  few  friends,  mit  waa  not  till  then 
iisclosed  to  the  pablio.  [Lavb,  Chables.]  On  the  20th 
f  Jane,  1644,  be  waa  created  a  Doctor  of  CitU  Law  by  the 
Jnivenity  of  (hcford.  In  184A  he  published  *  Vacation 
lambles  and  Thoughts,  comprising  the  BeooUeetions  of 
liree  Continental  Tours  in  the  YacatiouB  of  1641, 1642, 
nd  1643,'  2  toIb.  6vo,  and  in  1654,  a  '  Supplement  to  the 
Vacation  Rambles,  consisting  of  Beoolleoticnfl  of  a  Tour 
brongh  France  to  Italy,  and  Homeward  by  Switserlaad, 
n  the  Vacation  of  1846,  foap  6to.  The  jowneTS  were  all 
qiidly  made,  and  the  inCannatioa  irhieh  tiw  viuamfla  oob- 
aitt  is  Tei7  soanfy.  Bome  of  his  apeedies  an  advooate 
nd  al»  ai  a  mflmber  of  parliament  were  pnUiahed  in  a 
eparate  form.  He  was  an  eloq[uent  speaker,  and  had 
ztraordinary  command  <rf  language,  but  his  s^le  'ma  too 
orid  to  be  very  effective.  Hjs  reputation  is  that  of  a 
onnd  lawyer  for  deciding'  cases,  at  uie  same  time  that  his 
nrsevering  labour,  great  practice,  and  lore  of  justice,  made 
tim  respected  both  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge.  In  his 
trivate  character  he  was  amiable  and  social  in  an  eminent 
L^ree,  and  he  had  a  laj^  oirole  of  friends,  chiefly  literary 
ind  legaL 

The  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  oooorred  on  the  13th 
if  March,  1654.  He  had  opened  the  assizes  at  Stafford  on 
Saturday  the  11  til,  and  on  Monday  morning,  while  deliver- 
ng  bis  cha^  to  the  grand  jury,  and  eommmting  on  the 
noreaae  of  crime  and  ite  causes,  he  waa  obsarred  to  be  mneh 
xeited.  Bnddraly  his  face  beoame  flnahsd,  his  bead  bent 
brward,  and  his  Mdy  swayed  <m  <me  ode.  He  was  imrae- 
liately  hconA  ont  of  court  to  the  jnd^'s  ofaambers,  whrae  it 
nu  found  Hut  he  had  ceased  to  lire.  He  was  buried  in 
he  cemetery  at  Korwood,  near  London.  He  left  issue 
hree  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1855  the  members  of 
be  Oxford  Cinmit  placed  a  bust  of  him,  sonlptored  by 
ixragh,  in  the  Crown  Cooit  at  Stiffind.  It  is  an  ooellent 
ikeness. 

TALLOW,  ror  TALLAGE.  [Watebmiid.3 

TANACETINE.   fCHiiasTET,  S.  2.] 

TANGHINE.   rCHEWiBTET,  S.  2.] 

TAPE-WORMS.  [Ehtozoa;  Fbtszc,  P&acixoi  Ov 
{Worma),  S.  2.] 

TAPITEL^.   [AnAJTKiDJ!,  S.  3.1 

TAPLOW,  [BucxnroHAitSHiBE.]' 

IARANDU8  {Hanffifer).  [Dm] 

TARRAOOK.  [ABixiaBiA.] 

TABTALIC  ACtl).   rpHiHiBTBT,  S.  2.] 

TABVER,  JOHN  CHARLES,  was  bom  of  Engfiah 
arents  at  Dieppe,  Normandy,  March  27th,  1790.  At  the 
freaking  out  of  the  war  in  1793,  his  fiunily,  in  common 
rith  all  other  English  residents  atDie]q^  were  thrown  into 
irison.  At  that  time  the  little  boy  was  staying  at  the 
ountry-honse  of  a  friend  of  his  mother  (M.  Fferkl,  de  la 
)arpene,  ingtoienr  en  chef  des  ponts  et  chaoss^es  du  De- 
lartement  de  la  Seine  Inf£rieure),  and  when  his  family, 
hrougb  the  interest  of  friends,  had  the  means  of  escape 
;iven  them,  he  was  left  behind  in  France  until  an  oppor- 
unity  should  offer  to  send  him  to  England.  This  never 
ccorred.  But  M.  F6ral,  ftithful  to  his  trust,  tnonght  tlw 
hild  up  aa  his  own  son,  educated  him  partly  himself  and 
artiy  at  the  goramment  sohool  at  Pmit-Andemer,  and  at 
be  age  of  fifteen  toolc  him  into  his  own  employment  in  the 
evetal  works  he  waa  snperiutendiag  nndw  tne  government, 
n  the  year  1808 IC.  F£ral  got  the  youth  an  i^<nntment  in 
he  Auninistration  de  la  Marine,  in  which  service  he 
enuined,  first  u  seoretary  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  at 
l'ouIou,  and  afterwards  in  diffbrent  ports,  as  Leghorn,  La 
Ipezzia,  Oenoa,  and  Brest,  till  at  the  cessation  of  the  war 
a  1614  he  was  enabled  to  renew  his  interoourse  with  hjs 
amily.  In  March  1615  heobtained  ashort  leave  of  absence, 
>ud  hastened  to  England,  where  he  found  his  mother, 
iiothes.  and  sister  living.  B»  ntnnwd  to  ^am  at  the 


expiration  of  his  leave  in  April,  where  he  found  that  Bona- 
parte had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  had  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  his  army,  and  that  the  king,  Louis  XVIII.,  had  fled. 
Such  being  the  uncertain  state  of  afikirs,  and  his  own  desire 
to  return  to  bis  familj  being  very  stotug,  Mr.  Tarver  gave 
up  his  situation,  and  in  less  than  a  week  rejoined  his  motiier. 
Hie  so(m  sought  and  obtained  employment  as  a  Frendi 
master;  first  at  tiut  graamar-aehool  at  Maoelesfleld  in 
Cheshire  wh«a  he  resuined  three  years.  In  1818  he  went 
to  live  at  Windsor,  and  in  1828  he  was  apmnntad  Fxnuth 
master  to  Eton  eofaiod,  whidisitiiationheluld  tOlhisdeath 
April  15th,  1851,  aged  rixty-one. 

Besides  having  written  sevenl  elementary  works,  now 
used  at  Eton  and  some  other  public  oohools,  he  published 
while  at  Macclesfield  a  *  Dictionary  of  French  Verba,  show- 
ing their  Oorenunent  and  Feooliarities.'  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Windsor  he  wrote  his  translation  of  the  *  Inferno ' 
of  Dante  in  French  prose,  with  a  volume  of  notes ;  and 
subsequently  *  Lectures  on  French  Histcoy,* '  Paris,  Ancient 
and  ModCTi,'  and  somn  minor  works.  He  also  revised  the 
grammars  of  Wanostrooht  and  Levisao,  and  Nugent^s 
*  Pocket  French  snd  English  Dictionary.'  For  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  «  his  '  Phiaseohwieal 
Frsneh  and  English  Diotiraary,'  aa  original  wtnx  of 
immense  labour,  and  which  has  given  to  its  anthor  a  lii^ 
plaee  amount  those  who  hare  most  dbtingnidied  tiiem- 
selves  in  pbuohtgioal  studies. 

TASMANIA.  A  fall  description  of  this  colony,  formerly 
more  gmerally  known  as  Van  JOitmu/t  Land,  will  tia 
found  in  vol.  xziv.  The  following  gives  the  material 
alterations  that  have  taken  place. 

The  population  in  December  1847  had  increased  to 
70,164,  of  whom  47,628  were  males  and  22,336  femalcB. 
Of  this  total  33,173  were  either  free  emigrants,  or  were 
bom  in  the  ooIoot  ;  the  rest  were  then  or  had  been  convicts. 
Emigration  to  Victoria  oobn;^  has  combined  with  other 
causes  to  prevent  any  material  increase  of  the  population  of 
Tasmania.  On  Deo.  31, 1855,  it  was  only  69,962,  o{  whom 
7740  wue  oonviots,  although  10,687  emigrants  had  arrived 
during  the  ymr.  The  greater  part  moraly  made  it  the 
pUee  of  transit,  but  many  of  the  (dd  settlers  nnst  also 
nave  left 

Notwithstanding  this  drawback  the  cdtmy  is  hiriily 
piosperons,  and  its  trade  and  oommeroe  have  been  ocmtijau- 
slljr  expanding.  The  ^forta  of  the  loeal  government  are 
rabidly  extenung  improvement  over  the  island.  Among 
the  steatest  works  u  a  bri^  over  the  Derwent,  on 
the  high  rosd  from  Hobart  Town  to  Lannosstim ;  it  is 
of  woody  and  haa  20  bays,  or  anihes,  of  82  feet  ^n 
each. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1853indluded5,514,7561bs. 
of  wool  (the  average  quantity  for  four  years,  1649-52,  had 
been  upwards  of  5,000,000  Ibe.) ;  9509  hides  (the  averag 
number  for  the  previous  four  years  had  been  about  300,0001 
776owt.taBov;  4762 ewt  hark ;  and 406 tons spannaoett- 
oil.  liie  deelaied  value  vi  the  imports  of  British  wodnoe 
and  mannlkebBzes  from  (}reat  Britain  in  1853  was 
1,408,9271.,  tlie  average  for  the  preceding  four  years  being 
only  about  420,0001.  Of  fneign  and  colonul  produce, 
chiefly  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco,  imported  from  Great 
Britam,  the  deohoed  value  for  1853  was  694,790/.  The 
number  of  sailing  vessela  entered  as  belonging  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  <ni  December  31st,  1854,  was,  Hobart 
Town,  219,  tonnage  21,473 ;  Launoeston  62,  tonnage  6389. 
Of  steam-vanela  6,  of  510  tons  af^r^te  burden,  were 
entered  at  Hobart  Town,  and  2  of  356  tons  at  Launoeston. 
In  1854  the  vslne  of  the  immrts  was  2,604,680^.,  of  which 
1,776,694/.  was  from  Gtreat  Britain ;  the  exports  amounted 
to  1,433,021/.,  consiitingchiei^of  wooLoil,  tifflber,  cattle, 
flour,  and  gxain.  The  extent  <rf  land  .JoAst  eultintion 
was  127,732  acres,  of  whidh  49,920  were  of  vheat,  and 
35,320  of  oats;  iriiile  the  sheep  numbered  1,631,308,  the 
homed  cattle  103,762,  the  horses  17,384,  and  the  swine 
22,508.   The  land  revenue  had  amounted  to  112,2251. 

SiAari  Toumt  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  built  upon  an 
imdulating  sorhoe,  on  ue  left  bank  of  the  river  Duwent. 
The  streets  are  of  g^  width,  and  laid  out  on  a  regular 
plan,  and  contain  many  good  dwelling-houses  and  shops. 
Soma  improvements,  have  been  made  of  late  years,  particu- 
larly in  uie  construction  of  a  new  market-place  in  the  town, 
andof  docks  and  wharves  at  the  river-side.  Several  ofAe 
public  buildings  are  handsome.  A  snull  rivulet  which  nn* 
through  the  temif  affivda  a  supply  af  tedi-water.  Tte 
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p^^tiononDeoeiaberSlBt,  1847,  mi  21,467,  of  wlwa 
38  wen  aboriginu. 

Laumceston,  the  Hoond  town  of  the  oolonr,  is  utuated  at 
the  oonflaenoe  of  the  North  Eak  and  South  Eik,  which  there 
form  the  Tamar,  46  miles  from  its  outfall  in  Bass's  Strait. 
It  is  134  miles  N.  by  W.  ftom  Eobart  Town.  Laouoeston 
oontaios  a  goverunent  hoase,  a  oonrt  house,  jail,  barracks, 
and.  other  publio  buildings,  and  eeveral  places  of  wor- 
ship. CoDTenient  wharfs  have  been  oonsbraoted.  I'he 
population  in  1S47  was  10,100.  The  shioping  trade  ia 
important.  A  xood  h^hwa^  extends  from  Hobart  Town  to 
Laonceston,  and  there  an  uuu  altmg  it  at  ihort  diitancea 
from  each  other. 
JRi^mtrnd  is  situated  oa  the  Coal  Bimt  about  12  milei 
from  Hobart  Town,  and  emtains  a  popolatitm  of  8300. 
Lomiford  bu  a  population  of  3600.  Avoca  is  a  small  town 
In  tM  rural  dean^  of  Longford,  with  a  ^pulation  of  063. 

Tasmania  is  divided  into  19  police  distriots,  and  eadi 
of  the  distiiots  generally  oootams  a  town  or  villaga  of 
'  the  same  name.  Linobln,  Perth,  and  George  Town  at  Fort 
Dalrymide,  are  places  of  some  importance.  They  art 
seated  on  we  Tamar,  or  the  Macquatrie,  as  it  is  oalied  In 
the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

&ot)emmtfn<.— Tasmania  is  administored,  under  the  13 
&  14  Yiet,  cap.  69,  by  a  Lieutenaat-GoTemor,  who  ia 
assisted  by  an  EzeDutire  Council  and  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, of  whom  two-thirds  are  elected  and  one-third  nomi- 
nated. The  judicature  ooneista  of  a  si^ireme  oourt,  courts 
of  quarter  sessions,  and  eonrts  of  xeqatBts.' 

A  bishop  of  Tasmania  was  appointed  in  1642j  whose 
diooese  inuudes  the  whole  island  uid  tti  depandttKnea,  and 
ia  divided  into  th«  arohdeaeuiry  of  ^bart  Town,  contain- 
ing 34  ^laoM  of  worship,  and  the  rural  daaneiy  of  Longford, 
ooBteimn^  19  places  of  worship.  Thm  are  also  13  places 
of  worship  of  uie  Church  of  Scotland,  3  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 21  for  Wealeyan  Uethodists,  16  for  Independents,  3 
for  Bwtisti,  and  2  for  Jews.  Of  these  bodies  all  except 
the  Independfnta  and  Jews  reoeive  government  aid.  There 
are  numerous  private  schools  in  Hobart  Town  and  Lann- 
oeston,  besides  schools  siuiported  by  the  Government. 

TAYLOB,  GENEBaL  ZACHAET,  lato  President  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  was  bom  Sept.  24, 
1764,  in  Orange  County,  Yirginia.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  CoL  Biohard  Taylor^  who  had  diattngnished  Umself  in 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  and  who  in  1786  removed  with 
hii  fsmily  to  Kentoek^,  where  the  settlers  were  then  very 
lew.  Col.  Taylor  obtaaned  from  President  Jefferson,  Uay  3, 
1808,  a  commission  for  his  son  Zaohaiy  as  first>Iieutenant 
ia  the  7th  regiment  of  the  United  Statee  In&ntry.  In 
1810  Zeohary  Taylor  married.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1812,  havinc  then  beoome  Captarn  Tavlor,  he  was 
placed  in  eonunana  of  Fiut  Harrison,  a  stockade  on  the 
river  Wabash,  for  his  defence  of  which  against  the  attacks 
of  ^e  hostile  Indiana  he  reoeived  the  brevet  rank  of  major. 
He  distinguished  himself  on  several  other  oooaaions  during 
the  war,  but  when  it  terminated  he  was  reduced  from  hu 
brevet  rank  of  major  to  his  previous  rank  of  o^)tain,  a  atop 
backward  which  he  refused  to  oonsent  to,  and  resigned  bu 
commission.  He  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
reinstated  in  his  rank  of  nugor  by  President  Hadison.  In 
1616  he  was  plaoed  in  command  of  the  post  at  Green  Bay, 
on  Lake  Uiohigan,  and  on  the  20thof  Ajuil,  1819,  reoeived 
his  eanmianon  as  Ueutmant-oolomd.  In  1832  he  raerived 
hia  commission  as  colonel  from  Ftendent  JaAaon,  and  ia 
that  year  served  under  Oeneral  Soott  io  the  fflook  Hawk 
war.  He  subaequently  held  the  eommand  ttf  Fort  Cimwfonl 
at  Prairie  da  Chlen,  where  he  remained  till  183^  whecs  the 
Seminole  war  in  Florida  called  for  his  aerrioes.  The 
manner  in  which  ha  there  perfonned  ids  h'^rawing  dutiea 
aoquired  for  him  great  reputotion  among  his  countrymen, 
and  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  fought  Deo.  25,  1837,  gained 
him  the  rank  of  brigadier-geiMr^  bv  lutrvet.  In  1838  he 
was  appi^ted  tb  the  eommand  of  all  t^e  troops  in  Florida, 
where  ha  remained  till  1840,  whwi  the  command  of  the 
■outb-westiem  division  of  the  snnv  was  assigned  to  him. 

In  1846,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  General  Taylor  was 
fwdered  to  plaoe  his  tioopa  in  a  snitoble  position  for  defending 
that  oountoy  againat  a  thraatoied  invaaion  from  Uezioo, 
and  ia  August  he  oonoentraiad  his  tnwpo  atCozpna  Chriiti. 
33tenharamalBedtill  Hamh  11,  ISMM^  when  he  broke  up 
hia  oantmuteata,  aad  moved  metward  in&  a  sboU  army 
of  ooottpatioa  of  about  4000  xenbr  tromo.  He  zeaohed 
A*  JEUo  Otkndo  fin  tlM  aotii  flf  lU,  ORMwd  it  wi^ 


«>podti(»B|  and  on  th6  29tiliof  Uorth'siriTidit&i  b 
^ande,  opposite  Matamoras.  Oattw  8thQtllHhigiik 
the  victory  of  Palo  Alto,  and  on  the  9th  of  MnUk  .- 
Beaaco  de  k  Falma.  On  the  2lBt,  22ik^  taltitii 
September,  he  attacked  and  oaptorad  the  oit;  of  VxiirtT 
which  waa  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  hj  a  rm» 
force.  On  the  2ibd  and  33rd  of  Febroan  hi  pu£  -u 
viotoiT  of  Buena  Yista,  in  which  the  mexiM  hei  t 
20,000  men  under  General  Santa  Anna,  vu  defHlniTa 
rert  great  loss  by  the  American  army  of  ahoot  (OOdk. 
This  vioto^  led  to  n^tiations  for  peaos,  sod  tbe  hp 
wu  ratified  in  Febmary,  1848.  Meantime  Gsncnl  IiC- 
had  returned  to  his  waaaaa  at  Baton  BoBge,ial«iiia 
vhere  he  had  puzehased  on  eatatejOiid  on  tbi  lit  Jc 
1848,  the  Whiff  CuiTention  in  Philadelphia  nt  kb: 
nominatioii  for  vm  preaidenoy.  On  the  7th  «( llon^ 
1848,  he  waa  eleoted  President  of  the  VaitidGtuii 
Ajnerioa,  and  on  the  4th  of  Maroh,  1849,  he  wuia^ 
rated,  and  entered  upon  his  term  of  offioe.  He  diel  Ivji 
1860,  at  WashWton,  and  was  forthwith  snMctki 
President  by  HUbid  FiUmore,  the  Tioe-FmidMt.  & 
left  a  widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 

TCHAD,  LAXE.   [ArucA,  S.  3.] 

TCHADDA.   [auOBEA ;  AfKiCA,  S.  2.] 

TEETHING.  [DBSimoir.] 

T£GN£B,  ESAIAS,  universally  aoknowlsdgcd 
Swedes  as  the  greatest  poet  of  Sweden,  was  bom  <■  c 
13th  of  November,  1782,  at  Kyrkerud  in  Wermlui  I 
father,  also  named  Esaias,  the  scm  of  a  (esait,  La 
Esaiaon,  of  Tegnaby,  in  the  diooese  of  Wwo, hiia 
fat  learning,  became  •  atadent  at  the  Uaiveni^  a(  k. 
twdc  orders,  and  was  tiie  flirt  <rf  the  fun^tosns*"- 
dignitr  of  a  surname.  He  took  that  of  xegnft,  bn^ 
birthplace  of  T^aby,  a  village  which  is  peit  c  u 
estetes  of  the  diooese  of  Wexio.  As  a  paiiili-pitf 
was  highly  reepeoted  for  diligeooe  and  pie^.  Hue 
whose  maiden  name  was  Seidehns,  waa  mrted  fer  hcia 
of  charaotar  and  her  talents,  which  ahe  sometimii  net* 
in  writing  verses.  The  poet  grew  up  till  his  twtli  * 
Millesvik,  on  the  Lake  Wener,  where  his  father  W 
app(attted  pastor,  and  which  it  may  be  notiotd  a  c' 
remarkably  ugly  part  of  the  oonntzy.  It  is  in  jai^ 
destitute  of  trees.  "King  Olof,  the  ttee-fslki, « 
well  known  in  Swedish  history,  took  his  ^esssn  tbn 
it  has  been  remarked,  "with  axe  and  fin,  and  tbBs 
have  not  grown  again  for  a  thousand  years.*  InF^jr 
1792,  when  Eiaiaa  was  in  his  tentli  year,  bis  fstlw  ii- 
leaving  a  vri^  ud  six  children,  four  aons  uij 
daughters,  ia  whose  eiranmataaoM  tins  erat  mitof- 
great  change.  Tbt  four  sous  wwe  all  remarkaw  iit»' 
way,  Lara  Guataf,  the  eldest,  waa  of  a  mild  sad  «e» 
character,  strong  tinged  with  mystaeism;  EU.- 
seoond,  was  full  of  wit  and  aouteness ;  the  third,  Jthics 
was  silly  from  childhood,  but  had  audi  powtts  of  aa^ 
tiiat  when  he  waa  deaired  to  attend  to  what  wunbf - 
in  church,  he  could  on  his  return  repeat  every  von 
heard  in  it,  without  being  able  to  draw  any  dif!iBA= 
between  the  lessons,  the  banns  of  marriage  ^ 
sermon.  Eeaias,  the  youngest,  was  of  a  tsmi^! 
flexible  choraoter,  and  at  diffmnt  times  of  hii  hie 
bited  a  striking  resemblaaoeto  eooh  of  big  bnAsailti' 
prominent  chanctaristies.  , 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  the  two  tUw  bntw 
who  treze  intei^ed  ibr  the  ohuroh,  were  alread;  iMio 
at  Land;  the  aimaass  of  their  edneotion  quits  ibv"^ 
the  resoursH  of  uu  ikmily  when  deprived  of  absiK> 
the  widow  was  grateful  to  a  friend  of  her  hasbsnd, jtf-^ 
Wanting,  a  Knnc^tagde,  or  sort  of  tox-ooUeotw,  6a  ma 
to  take  the  youngest  off  her  hands,  and  make  ois  of^^ 
asaiit  bwn  in  hu  business.  ^T*ii"  soon  made  ubk^ 
moat  usefol  aariitant,  and  was  to  the  end  of  hishfcnv' 
able  for  his  ouickness  with  figuiea.  He  finsd  is«t 
Branting's  books,  'fijomers  Kampadater,*  a  folioi«<? 
of  the  17th  oentory,  oontaining  a  number  of 
sagas,  with,  in  the  same  page,  the  Smdii^  tnaiiiu 
and  almost  his  first  attempt  at  oomposilion  seeau  ts  u" 
been  a  poem  called  '  Atle,^  founded  on  mw  of  tto  Mp* 
The  poem  of  *Frithiof,'  the  great aabievesaiBtetkit^ 
years,  was  founded  on  another.  Bis  ouly  noonbd 
at  peetiTjprenooa  to  '  Atle '  seems  to  have  bwa  ww* 
child  at  JfiUesvik.  an  epitaph  on  a  gMse.  a  wortbr  ^ 
panion  to  J>t.  Johnson's  amoos  s^tm  ca  s^b» 
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and  tptitsde  fi»  learnisg,  wai  raditai  -with  the  tiionsht 
tut  Sb  ma  dagnding  him  out  of  hia  proper  aphen ;  and 
one  atairy  nuht,  whim,  sa  he  waa  driTUg  aoma  with  him 
{nm  a  tu-ooUeetiiig  expeditioo,  he  tamed  ths  ooaTszaatioii 
oa  the  haavenljr  hodiaa,  and  the  bov,  then  aged  thirteen, 
who  bad  joat  been  reading  Butholm  s  '  Philosophy  for  the 
Unlearned,'  diaoooraed  with  flaeno^  of  tlunga  vbioh 
Sranting  had  nerw  haaid  of,  thia  feebng  beoame  too  atzong 
to  be  kept  under.  Lara  Snataf^  the  alder  brotheri  was  then 
aotiiw^aa  private  tator  in  the  faiDUr  of  Captain  LQwenbjehn, 
an  omoer  with  nine  children.  Branting  wrote  off  to  the 
oaptain  in  Uaroht  1796,  to  eay  that  he  fait  it  a  ain  to  keep 
aoflh  a  hay  aa  Saaiu  &om  atadT,  and  to  propoae  that  he 
ihoold  be  admitted  to  ahare,  with  the  Mptain*a  hoji,  the 
inatnietiMu  of  hia  elder  brother.    LQwenhjalm  at  cmoa 
oonaented,  and  the  whole  ooorae  of  the  yoong  poet* a  lifa 
waa  ohai^Bed.    "I  now  began,"  he  aaya  u  an  auto- 
biographi«Ll  notice,  written  in  after-life,  **  to  atody  Latin ; 
the  method  adopted  waa  the  old  and  aonnd,  an^  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  right  one,  wbieb  may  indeed  aeem  tediooa 
uid  tireaome,  but  in  the  end,  by  the  greater  certain^  it 
girea,  aparea  time  instead  of  waating  it."   He  atated  that 
he  began  French  and  EngUah  at  the  aame  time — French  in 
Telemoohtta  and  Engliih  in  Oaaian'a  Poema ;  but  hia  memory 
deceived,  him :  a  letter  written  by  him  in  1793,  whioh  waa 
afterword*  found,  ahowed  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  waa 
already  atudying  Latin  and  French  at  Mmearik.  Oaaian'a 
Poema  deUgbted  him  to  aooh  a  dwree  that  ha  learned 
Engliah  withoat  any  aaaistanee.  A  dixir  ia  atill  ahown  at 
UilwB,  the  reaidenoa  (tf  Captain  Lowenhjelm,  which  baara 
the  marka  of  the  iron  rod  with  iriiiob  Tegn6r  wed  tothntat 
at  it,  when  entbuotatieaUy  touting  ont  in  Bn^iah  ime  of 
hia  finTonttte  paaaagea  firam  Oaaian—"  The  apear  of  Cflsmell 
is  keen  I"    la  the  next  year  the  aervioea  of  Lara  ware 
tranaferied  to  the  family  of  Chriatoph«r  HyrhmaO)  an 
inn-maatw  at  B&men,  near  Filipatad,  who  made  aone  of' 
the  heat  iron  in  Swedni,  and  waa  a  man  of  learning  aa  well 
u  a  man  of  biuineas.    Lain  made  a  atipalatton  that  hia 
brother  ahoold  aeoompany  him,  and  they  both  aoon  beoame 
almoat  members  of  the  family.  Myrhman  had  eight  sona 
and  fonr  daoghters :  Lara  waa  tator  of  t^  fbnr  eldaut  aona; 
Etaiaa  beoame  at  the  age  of  fifteen  tator  of  three  of  the 
othara,  and  the  lover  m  one  of  tibe  danghtwa,  whom  he 
married  some  veara  later. 

AtBtUnen  th^  found  anezoellantlibnu^inthe  daaaioal 
laniroana,  wd  %  good  ot^leotion  of  Bwediah,  Fraieh,  and 
fingliah  booka,  bat  not  a  aingle  Ctanuui  book ;  it  waa  at 
the  period  b^ore  the  introdntrtaoa  of  Gwiun  Utemtnre 
into  Sweden.  Of  Bfaakaperei  bowevar,  tbeie  waa  only 
'Hamlet,*  " vrhioh,  atranse  to aa;^ ,"  remarka Tegnir,  "in- 
terested ma  very  mtle.  It  reqnires,  however,  a  riper  age 
than  I  bad  then  reaohed."  He  threw  himaelf  with  yehe- 
menoe  on  Homer.  Aeooiding  to  hia  own  reoolleotionB 
afterwarda,  he  in  aeven  montha  after  oommencing  the  study 
of  Oraak,  had  read  the  'Uiod'  three  timea  throaah  and  the 
'Odyaaey'  twice,  baaidea  going  throagh  Tii^,  Horace, 
and  Ovid  in  Latin.  "It  aeemed  to  those  aronnd  him," 
■ays  Bottiger,  in  hia  biography,  '*  aa  if  he  had  been  born 
nik  the  foreign  langnagei  in  bis  brain,  and  it  onlv  needed 
a  gentle  shake  to  wake  the  slnmberera  into  UIb."  He  made 
himaelf  at  tba  aame  time  a  nrofiaiant  in  obeaa  and  akittlea. 
Often  whan  tiwgiileameto  light  hia  fire  In  tiu  momingalw 
linmd  him  atill  with  hia  dothea  on  imtinuBgttieatadiea  be 
had  miTauad  all  night  In  1799.  whoi  ha  went  with  Us  three 
papiU  to  the  University  of  Land,  he  passed  snoh  an  examina- 
tion to  matrio^te  that  it  was  said  it  wooldhave  snffioed  for 
a  degree.  His  want  of  means  became  however  at  this  time 
so  pressing,  thoiigb  he  waa  snpported  by  oonbibntions  from 
Branting  and  l^hman,  that  ha  resolved  to  relinqoiih  a 
learned  career ;  but  a  liife  ik  Anaoreon  whioh  he  wrote  in 
otassical  Latin,  led  Professor  Norberg  to  adviae  him  and 
apparently  to  assist  him  to  continue  the  struggle.  For 
some  time  he  studied  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day ;  he 
made  profloienoy  in  mathematios,  as  well  aa  in  other  studies, 
bnt  unfortonatuy  at  the  same  time  that  he  beoame  remark- 
able for  learning,  he  beoame  remarkable  fbr  tiie  awkward- 
ness, reaerre,  and  rustioi^  of  hia  manners.  A  post  aa 
nnder  Ulnarxaa,  and  aftarwarda  that  of  aasistant-teaoher  of 
nthflti«a>  inarMied  Uafawnu,  andflaaUy,  in  1806,  he  waa 
enabled  to  marry,  and  Anna  Uyrhman  beoame  his  partner 
fiirlife.  Then,  a  change  took  ^ao^  whioh  waa  extraordinary, 
■trange^  and  anddaiu  Immediately  after  hia  marria 
beoame  all  at  aim  M  fond  of  oOiqNUiy  W  iM  hod 


averse  to  it,  lively,  vpea,  and  fliU  of  a^ta  to  an  eztrema, 
whioh  seems  on  many  ocoaaiona  to  have  led  him  to  olijoo- 
tionable  levity.  The  wit  of  the  Greek  professor  at  Lund 
was  often  oensnred  as  paanng  the  bounds  of  deoorum. 
This  {vofessorahip  was  conferred  on  him  almost  aa  a  rigbt 
when,  in  1612,  a  separate  professorship  of  Qreek  waa  Snt 
estaUished  at  Land.  Together  with  the  profeasorahip  he 
received  the  living  of  St&fje,  which  obli^  him  to  take 
holy  ordersj  and  for  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  he 
passed  hia  time  ha^pUy  in  the  duties  of  his  ptofesBoreiup. 
and  in  the  ooltivation  of  poetry,  whioh  he  had  oommencea 
-acme  time  before,  but  which  he  prosecuted  during  this  time 
with  aooh  saooess  that  he  was  finally  hai^  by  common 
•onaent  tha  firat  poet  of  Sweden  living  or  dead. 

Bis  first  publio  appearanoe  in  verse  whioh  attracted  any 
attention,  waa  on  tk  melancholy  occasbn — the  loaa  (tf  hia 
brother  Lara  Qustaf^  who  died  m  1802.  Hia  elegy  tax  that 
•vent  waa  inserted  in  the  *  Transaotloiu '  of  the  literary 
Sooie^  of  Gottenbarg,  from  whom  it  reoeived  some  sort  of 
prize.  It  waa  in  1808  however  when  there  waa  an  alarm  of 
mvasion  that  he  suddenly  burst  forth  as  a  poet  of  the  first 


Tones  at  once  to  grand  and  beaatiful  had  never  before  been 
heard  from  the  Swedish  lyre.  The  aleotrio  lines  ran  like 
wildfire  through  the  kingdom,  beariog  testimony  that  ths 
JSorth  now  owned  a  Tyrtens  folly  equal  to  him  who  sang 
inSparta."  InlSllano^erpateiotiopoemnititled  'Svw|* 
won  the  prize  of  the  Swediah  Aoademy ;  it  waa  a  apiritwl 
otttburat  of  indignation  at  tha  degencraoy  of  the  moiUm 
Swedea,  oompaMd  with  their  ancestors,  whose  awoidi 
weighed  ao  heavily  in  the  balanoe  of  Fart^  Tegn6r,  who 
vialted  Stockholm  to  receive  the  prize,  beoame  acquainted 
with  manv  of  its  literiffy  men,  at  a  time  of  transition  whan 
the  Fhoaphorista,  beaded  by  Falmblad  [Paucblad,  8. 2],  tha 
introduoera  of  German  Literature  into  their  oountry,  were 
contending  against  tiie  old  French  s^iool  of  olassioidi^  and 
elegance,  whose  chief  literaiy  repreaentative  was  Leopold. 
Twn£r,  who  waa  thought  by  hia  youth  and  hia  genius, 
naturally  to  belons  to  the  anti-olaudoal  party,  exoitwl  some 
surprise  by  hia  uucLertaking  the  defence  of  Leopold,  which 
he  afterwards  followed  up  by  dedioating  to  him  hia  poem  of 

*  AxeL'   Hia  consecration  aa  a  priest  in  1812  gave  oooasion 
to  a  poem  <m  that  snbjecL  whioh  was  afterwardaanrpaasedl^  ' 
a  pottn  of  the  some  kind,  his  '  Ifattvardsbarnen ; '  at 
children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  sort  of  religious  idyl,  in 
1820.    In  the  same  year,  1820,  some  cantos  or  Ua 

•  Frithiofs  Saga,'  a  romantio  tale  of  anoient  Soai^inavia,  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Iduna,'  a  periodioal  published  Uie  Qotua 
Society,  of  whioh  Gener  [Gzzjkb,  S.  2]  was  tha  lea^ng 
member,  with  whom  Tegn^r  bad  beoome  personally  ao- 
^uainted  in  the  ooontry  before  either  of  them  emerged  into 
tame.  His  reputation  waa  enhanced  in  1831  by  tha  publi- 
cation of  *  Axel,'  a  brief  poetio  romanoe,  still  thought  by 
many  finest  of  hia  poema.  It  attained  its  oulmiDating 
point  in  1825,  by  the  completion  of  *  Frithiofs  Saga,'  whiw 
oecame  at  onoe  the  most  popular  poem  tiiat  haa  ever 
appeared  in  Sweden.  From  the  period  of  the  publioation 
of  *  Axel,'  if  not  before,  the  name  of  Tegn6r  was  reoognisad 
aa  that  m      undi^ted  head  of  Swedish  poetry, 

Thia  period  of  T^ifir'a  life  waa  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
unexpected,  and  at  least  at4ha  outset,  an  unweloome  event. 
In  16H  ha  raoeivad  the  intelligenoe  that  the  d«rgy  of  tha 
diooaae  of  Wexio  had  ^Mcnted  hia  name  to  the  king  « 
one  of  the  throe  whom  thev  nominated  for  tha  vacant 
biahoprio,  and  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  aaleot  him 
for  that  office.  Am  a  elwgyman  he  had  not  been  remwkabla 
&r  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  the  general  Impreaaion  waa 
that  an  exoellant  Greek  profeasor  and  an  nnequaUad  poet 
would  now  ba  towed  into  a  verv  indifierent  bishop.  These 
expeotationa  ware  disappointaa.  From  the  time  of  hia 
a^intment  Ti^dHs  life  took  a  different  oonrae.  He 
oeaaed  to  appear  as  a  poet,  and  gave  himself  np  to  the 
busineas  of  mi  diooeee,  and  in  particular  to  the  management 
of  its  revenues,  in  whieh  hia  earlv  expnienoe  with  Branting 
was  said  to  be  found  of  nae,  Auaoat  tha  only  osndscon^ 
epiaoda  we  he«  of  ffw  anna  years  ia  on  that  manorula  day 
in  1830  iriun  ha  pvesantad  tha  poafctoal  orawn  to  OdilaiH 
sohUger  [OxHunrMmXasB,  S.  3T.  He  gave  himsflf  np  to 
theolcviwl  stndiea,  and  waa  found  in  his  study  **  walled  ^ 
with  fiathan  of  iba  ohnrdi  and  biblioal  oommentatr 
Thiity-flu  aav  dmnhaa  mra  bnilt  in  hia  diooeae  d  i 
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hii  episoopate.  At  the  diets  which  he  attended  he  was 
diatjogniBDed  for  his  oonBerratiTe  prinoiples  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  called  'RadioaUsra/at  the  time  when 
his  old  friend  Geijer,  who  had  at  one  time  heen  tending  the 
■ame  way,  inddenly  broke  with  the  oomerrative  par^,  on 
aooonnt  of  its  propensity  to  carry  reaotion  too  far.  His  old 
liveliness  was  still  to  be  firand  in  his  priTate  letters.  latbe 
Diet  of  1834  flnanoial  aftdn  were  the  chief  aubjeot ;  he 
complained  to  a  friend  of  his  being  bilious  and  nnwell,  so 
unwell,  he  said,  that  he  was  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
financial  affiurs  as  a  member  of  the  Bank  oommittee.  "  As 
for  bilioosness,"  he  added,  "it  is  onneoessary  to  carry  that 
with  one  to  the  Diet,  it  can  easily  be  got  there,  and  in  faot 
bdongs  to  the  order  of  the  da^."  Tegn€r  was  still  looked 
npon  with  such  favour  by  his  order,  that  in  1639  he  was 
one  of  the  three  candidates  proposed  for  the  arohbishoprio 
of  Upsal.  Next  year,  alas !  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  lonatio 
asylum.  "  Ood  preserro  my  understanding,"  he  had 
written  shortly  before  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends ; 
"  there  runs  a  vein  of  madness  in  my  family.  With  me  it 
has  hitherto  broken  out  in  poetry,  which  u  a  milder  kind 
of  madness,  bnt  who  oangira  me  nie  assnranee,  that  it  will 
always  take  that  way  P"  A  sedosion  of  some  months  in 
an  institation  for  ^e  insane  at  Sohleswig  enabled  him  to 
retam  in  1841  to  his  family,  and  partially  to  his  duties, 
and  he  was  Aven  able  to  preach  so  lately  aa  June,  1845,  but 
after  that  he  sank  gradually.  He  was  confined  chiefly  to 
his  house  and  his  room.  He  lay  on  the  sofa,  in  cbeerfbl 
spirits,  and  passed  his  time  in  reading.  "About him," 
Bays  Bottiger,  "was  generally  seen  a  pOe  of  books  of 
diflereut  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  old  Greek  folio  to  the  last 
fashionable  novel,  but  some  volumes  of  Ariosto  and  Walter 
Soott  were  never  wanting."  After  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
and  still  weakened  health,  he  died  without  pain  on  the  2nd 
of  November  1846,  shortly  before  midni^nt  and  during  a 
'beantifial  appearance  of  the  northern  l^hts.  His  wife 
'■arrived  him,  and  he  left  aix  ohildzen,  om  of  irtiom,  a 
dant^hter,  is  married  to  Professor  Bttttunr  of  Upsal. 
Bdtoger  is  himself  a  poet,  and  one  of  hli  best-known 
pieoes  is  a  description  of  a  little  inddent  whioh  ooonrred  to 
him  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  having  been  interested  1^ 
witnessing  the  emotions  which  a  Btranger  evinced  over  a 
book  he  was  reading,  and  afterwards  finding  the  book  lying 
where  the  stranger  bad  left  it,  he  took  it  up  and  found  it 
was  '  Frithiofs  Saga.'  Tegn6r,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lost 
his  father  in  1792;  hia  mother  survived  till  1836,  when 
she  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  In  1822,  when  the  king  of 
Sweden,  Bemadotto,  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  Norway, 
he  heard  that  Tegn6r*s  mother  lived  in  a  village  he  was 
passing  through,  expressed  a  desire  for  an  interview,  and 
told  her  that  she  had  nven  birth  to  a  son  of  whom  she  and 
Sweden  might  be' proud,  lliemothnr  of  suoh  a  wa  however 
had  passed  meet  of  her  life  in  anxionsly  tending  on  another 
son,  the 'poor  idiot  Jdiannes,  who  at  last  in  an  nngnaided 
I  moment  wal^d  into  a  river  and  was  drowned. 

The  works  of  T^6r  were  oolleoted  and  published  in  six 
volumes  by  his  son-in-law  Professor  Bdttiger  (Stockholm, 
1847-48^.  Nearly  three  of  the  volumes  are  oooupied  by 
his  smaller  poems,  two  by  prose  woriu,  ohiefiy  speeches, 
and  extracts  from  letten,  and  a  volmne  and  a  half  by  the 
larger  poems,  on  whioh  the  reputation  of  Tegn&>  is  chiefly 
founded,  and  by  a  biography  of  the  poet,  from  whioh  we 
have  taken  most  of  our  details.  The  smaller  poems  are 
many  of  them  oocasional  verses  on  subjects  of  slight 
importanoe,  but  some  are  vifforous  and  interesting.  One  of 
his  earliest  is  on  *  Pitt  and  Nelson,'  both  of  whom  are 
olgeota  of  strong  oondonnation,  Nelson  being  called  '  the 
Tamerlane  of  the  Sea ; '  another,  remarkably  well  written, 
is  a  dialogue  between  England  and  Fnnoe,  vituperating 
eaoh  othoTjin  which  EngUnd  has  decidedly tiie  worst 
the  ftaj.  The  nmpathiee  of  Tegn6r  seem  to  have  been 
extremely  limited,  his  contempt  for  Germans  and  Germany 
is  repeatedly  expressed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
his  writings  praise  of  any  country  but  his  own,  whioh, 
exoept  on  a  tour  for  health  to  CarUbad  in  1833,  was  tiie 
only  one  he  had  ever  seen,  or  apparently  ever  wished  to 
see.  In  one  of  Ms  letters  he  even  declares  his  aversion  to 
Stockholm  as  that  hateful  object  a  "  large  small  town." 
Hii  speeches  are  in  great  reputation  both  in  Sweden  and 
Germany  for  their  lucidity  and  eloquence.  They  were 
chiefly  delivered  at  anniversaries  of  grammar-sohools  and 
on  similar  oeeariens,  and  are  of  mwih  the  same  obarscter  as 
Ihon  dflUvevBd  in  Knglmd  and  America  at  mechanios 


institutes,  &o.,  and  bearing  on  tiie  same  bias  of  abjub- 
the  benefits  of  education,  the  utQi^of  psitiralititi^. 
&o.    Of  the  laiver  poems,  *  Frithiof,*  '  Axel,'  ni  L 
'  Children  of  the  Lord  s  Supper,*  the  Engliih  nsda  lui  a 
opportunity  of  forming  auuwt  as  goodajodgnaDtuti- 
SWedidi.  No  foreign  poet  has  been  so  fixtimste  it  It^i: 
in  his  English  tnuialatois.   Of  *  Fritluof '  tiun  ik  c 
least  five  nrdmis,  mm  in  number  than  we  hsre  U  ui 
other  foreign  poem  of  this  ceytury,  and  several  of  tin  l* 
good.   The  first,  by  the  Bev.  William  StnmK,  pd^-. 
in  1833,  is  undoubtedly  the  wmt,  bat  is  still  themri  u 
mantrf  learning,  and  of  anentiinsiast  Arhiscdnul  e 
anonymous  one,  by  several  hands,  which  appetredhPi^ 
in  1835,  is  apparentiy  in  part  by  Frye,  who  deserrtias 
notice  than  he  has  met  with ;  a  third,  by  R.  0.  Lathis. : 
1838,  though  not  equal  to  Latham's  *  Axd,*  ii  s  hizTtft- 
sentation  of  the  origins! ;  a  fourth,  by  G.  Stnibni,  w 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  CSopenhagfn.  t. 
issued  at  Stookholm  in  1841,  and  aooompanied 
from  TtgB6t  to  say  that  he  thought  it  the  be* 
translatmi  of  himself  he  had  sera;  a  flfth,^OiarBu! 
in  1841,  posseasea  considerable  meril  It  is  pomblii. 
th^  English  reader,  on  the  perusal  of  some  «  thcK,t: 
arrive  at  the  q^inion  tiiat  the  'Frithiob  Ssga'hu^. 
considerably  overrated.    The  same  oonvicticm  hn  'tc 
arrived  at  oy  several  English  readen,  amon^  otlunti 
writer  of  this  article,  on  the  perusal  of  the  onginiL  h 
poem  of '  Frithiof '  has  no  deep  pathos,  no  vtriddoqyi- 
Its  general  character  is  that  of  neatness  and  pRttM 
rather  than  anything  superior.   It  sinks  often  into  a*' 
ness,  and  never  rises  to  sublimity.    The  story,  r  ' 
follows  too  closely  the  original  saga,  is  that  of  a 
Northern  warrior  who  is  enamoured  of  the  liiter 
young  kings,  who  is  denied  her  hand  by  her  brotben,  n 
in  his  indignant  proceedings  thereupon,  aooidenttUT  be 
the  saored  grove  of  Balder,  leaves  the  country  oa  s  Tua 
expedition,  on  his  return  finds  his  beloved  mimed 
old  kmg,  who  generouslv  puta  an  end  to  his  oiiteDea  u 
he  discovers  he  is  in  tae  lovers*  way,  and  finsU^Mti: 
the  hand  of  the  iadr  after  having  numbly  enutois 
ncrilege  against  Balaer  of  which  he  has  been  gmj.  ^ 
story  is  told  in  four-snd-twenty  oantos,  of  whioh  mse  s 
as  short  aa  ballads,  and  each  one  is  in  a  di&oeat  bma 
one  in  blank  verse,  another  in  hexameters,  &0.  Ik:e 
epio  poem  would  be  improved  by  a  variety  of  sietie,  n- 
proposition  laid  down  long  ago  by  Dr.  Watts,  if  not 
him;  but  this  meohanioal  variety  of  ibnr-siid-tTti' 
diflferent  metres,  not  one  repeated,  has  sotnewbt 'i 
childish  appearsnce.   Tegn^s  poem  of  'Axel'iitB(^ 
may  be  oaUed  Jhe  Byronio  metre,  and  in  tone  sad  ifipnis 
strongly  reminds  Uie  reader  of  Byron's  *  Mssem  - 
which  it  was  doubtless  modelled,  llfae  story  is  sUsol  ^ 
eoBunon^aee— a  maidm  who  fidlowa  her  lonr  to  tts  u 
in  male  attire,  and  whose  death  in  combat  drins  her  If 
distraoted— but  the  spirit  with  iriiidi  it  is  tiU  abst<  >' 
every  defleienoy.   Those  who  are  fbnd  of  'Mazeif>'<=' 
sure  to  like  this  poem ,  either  in  the  original,  or  its  axft-'- 
English  translation  by  R.  O.  Latham.    There  m 
others,  one  1^  Osear  Baker,  who  has  also  trsnslsled 
and  another  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'   The  '(K^ 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  *  has  been  admirably  tranal*^ 
IVofessor  Longfellow,  who  has  also  rendered  Tsriw  I** 
sages  from  *  Fnthiof '  and  *  Axel.' 

TEID^,  a  family  of  Saurian  Bepttlss.  [Siviu' 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  genera  :— 

I.  Throat  with  two  oroM-foldi,  with  Isiger  6-^^ 
scales  between. 

A.  Yentnl  ihields  Boall,  hmg,  amoott.  Xaag* 

owtrutale. 

1.  TVtW.— Toes  S-6.    Femoral  porea  diitinet. 

species. 

2.  Caliopittei.—Vemaal  pons  aona.  ToM 

species. 

B,  Tentnl  shields  broad,  onooth. 

*  Tongue  elongate,  sheathed  at  the  base.  Teeth  ooEp** 

3.  ..Imetni.— Toes  fi^.  Teeth  3-lobed.  6ix4«>» 
**  Tongue  not  sheathed,  free  at  ike  bus. 

4.  CnemuJophorut. —  Teeth  oompreased 

3  lobed.  Toes       tfiixaiMiMN  ■  /> 
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6.  2)iero4im.—T6eth  oom^nsied  tnnmnaty,  bifid. 

ToAs  6-5.   One  ipeoiei. 
Aerantus.— Teeth,  oompressed  tnumenely,  bifid. 
Toes  5-4.   One  ipeoiBB. 
II.  Throat  witik  a  oollar  of  la^  ihielda. 
a.  Collar  and  rentnl  ahielda  keeled.  Tafl  round. 

7.  ^cantAop^o.— Soakiafba6kkEgo,(tfrideBgEUular. 

One  ^leoies. 

8.  CiMfropyx.— Soalsi  of  badk  and  aidea  swdemt^  in 

nuui7  aeries.  On*  ^eoiea. 

V  Collar  and  Tsntral  Bhielda  amootii,  alongate.  Tail 
'  round. 

9.  Bmminia.—Soaiu  of  book  rbombio,  keeled,  e^nal. 

One  speoiea. 

.  Collar  and  Tential  shields  Bmooth,  elongate.  Tail 
eunpreiaed. 

10.  Chwo^unu.— Scales  of  back  eqiial,  rimUaT.  One 

species. 

11.  CW^a.— Scales  of  baok  unequal.    Iliroat  vith  a 

collar  of  large  soales.   One  nedea. 

12.  Ada.~-^oalea  of  baok  unequal.    Throat  with  two 

plaits.   One  species. 

This  fsmilT  is  well-illustrated  1^  the  T«ius  T4gvixin  of 
be  British  Musenm  Catal^ue.  It  la  the  Xaaerta  Teffutxin, 
Aan. ;  T^'tu  Te^wxin^  Ekibinz, ;  Le  Grand  BauTegazde 
['Amgrfqne,  Cut.  ;  Variegated  larard,  Shaw;  Great  Anuri- 
an  SatBgnard,  Griffith's  Cavier. 

The  warm  eonntzies  of  America  are  the  native  plaoes  of 
h»  Ttida,  whi^  amve  at  a  oonsiderable  size,  often 
neasoring  as  mnoh  as  4  or  5  faet  in  length.  Messrs. 
!)am6ril  and  Bibron  state  that  tber  ordinarUy  inhabit  the 
ields  and  the  borders  of  woods,  altltough  they  never  olimb 
Tees ;  but  they  also  appear  to  frequent  sandy,  and  oonse- 
^aently  arid  tracts,  where  they  are  said  to  exoavate 
)urrows,  in  whioh  they  lay  thenuelves  np  for  the  winter. 
When,  in  their  flight  to  avoid  pannit,  they  come  upon  a 
ake,  pond,  or  river,  they  plnnm  in,  aooording  to  D'Azara, 
o  esowe  from  the  danger  whion  menaces  ^em,  and  do  not 
save  uie  water  tiU  all  fear  of  danger  ia  past.  These 
iizarda,  obawre  Itasra.  Ihun&ril  and  fiitwon,  han  not, 
ndeed.  webbed  Ibet ;  but  their  long  and  aligfatljr  eom- 
tressea  tail  beeomei,  without  doubt,  under  such  oiroom- 
tanoes,  a  sort  of  oar,  of  whiob  they  well  avail  themselves. 
^Azara  states  that  they  feed  on  froite  and  insects,  and 
hat  they  alao  eat  semnts,  toads,  young  ohioks,  and  eggs, 
le  also  relates  tiiat  they  are  fond  of  honey ;  and  that  in 
rder  to  proonre  it  without  fear  of  the  bees,  they  oome 
DTward  at  interrala,  and,  as  they  ran  away  eaoh  tune, 
ive  the  hive  a  blow  with  their  tail,  till  by  repeated 
ttaoks  they  weary  out  the  industrious  insects,  and  drive 
bem  from  their  home.  For  figure  of  the  Yarlegatod 
azard,  see  SATrvEOABDE. 

TENANT  AHD  LANDLORD.  The  provisions  of  the 
tatutea  4  Geo.  IL,  o.  28,  and  11  Qeo.  II.,  o.  19,  and  ff7  Qeo. 
LI.,  o.  tt2,  have  been  superseded  by  those  oi  the  Comooon 
AW  ^ooednre  Aet,  1852 ;  the  landlord's  remedy  remains, 
owerer,  the  same,  the  proeedure  alime  is  aUwed.  [Eraci-' 
[ENT,  S.  2].  Besides  the  remedy  given  to  landlords  in 
Brtain  easea  by  ih»  statute  1  ft  2  Vict,  e.  74,  another 
^ually  eummary  method  of  reoorering  possession  of  pre- 
luee  when  they  are  held  over  by  a  tenant,  is  afforded  by 
he  action  of  eje<^ent  in  tbe  County  Coort.  This  tribunal 
aay  be  applied  to  whenever  the  rent  or  value  of  the 
iremiBes  does  not  exceed  601.,  and  no  fine  has  been  paid. 

COCUTT  COITBTB,  S.  21. 

TENNANT,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1765  at  the  little 
shing-town  of  Easter  Anstruther,  in  the  Counfy  of  Fife, 
ootiimd,  and  was  educated  in  the  town-school,  where  he 
ad  for  a  fellow-student  the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr. 
balmere.  In  1799  he  was  sent  to  the  Universify  of 
t.  Andrews,  and  aoqaired  some  knowledge  of  and  a  taste' 
tr  the  olassioal  languages  from  the  instmetiui  and  lectures 
t  Dr.  Hill  and  Dr.  Hunter,  but  cireunistanees  prevented 
is  continuance  Ibr  mora  than  two  sessions.  At  an  early 
sriod  of  life  he  had  loot  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  oonldonly 
love  by  the  aasistuice  of  mrutohes.  He  was  thus  preoluded 
■om  most  active  empk^ents,  and  in  1801  he  become 
lerk  to  his  brother,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  oom- 
totor  at  Gla^w,  whence  he  subasquentiy  removed  to 
jistmtlier.   Whilst  in  this  sitoatioa  he  moat  lealously 


prosecuted  his  stadias.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  best  classics  in  verse  and  prose ;  with  Ariosto,  Camoens, 
and  Wieland,  in  modem  langiuges ;  and  with  Hebrew ; 
nearly  aU  of  which  was  acoomplished  by  hie  own  unaided 
efforts.  While  residing  in  his  fiither's  house  at  Anstmther, 
and  painfully  aware  of  approaching  oonunercial  embarrass- 
ments, he  wrote,  and  published  anonymously  in  1612,  in 
his  own  little  town  his  chief  poem,  'Anater  Fair.'  It  is 
a  humorous  &iry  tale,  adopting  Maggie  Lauder  for  its 
heroine^  dsaoribing  the  aoenery,  the  cuatoms,  and  oba- 
zaotentohefbuiidaBd  observed  at  Anstruther  Fair  and  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  writfcm  with  a  slight 
i^inklingof  the  Scottish  dialect,  in  the  ottavarinia,wludi 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  thongb  soon  afterwards  adopted  liy 
Lord  Byron,  whose  example  was  quiokly  followed  hy  others. 
The  PMm  made  but  little  way  wilii  the  pablio  at  first, 
indeM  it  was  hardly  made  known ;  bat  it  attracted  the 
attention  and  praise  of  A.  F.  IMler,  Lord  Woodhonaelee, 
and  in  1814  a  highly  &vourable  review  of  it  appeared  in 
the  '  Edinba^h  Review '  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Je^y.  In  . 
his  own  narrow  circle,  however,  it  had  made  an  impression 
in  his  favour,  and  probably  assisted  in  procuring  him  the 
appmntment  in  the  automn  of  1813,  of  parish  seboolmaster 
ot  Dunino,  a  rural  upland  district  between  Anstmther  and 
St.  Andrews,  of  which  the  income  was  about  40/.  a  year. 
While  residing  here,  with  the  asustance  of  books  from  the 
library  of  the  neighbouring  nnivanity,  he  made  hims^ 
msster  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian  langnagea.  Inl816 
he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Lasswad^  a  plMsont  village 
nearEdinbunh,  with  a  larger  salary,  affi>rding  hm  also  an 
opportunity  of  beooming  known  to  tne  most  emment  literary 
men  of  that  capital.  He  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  in  1819  was  elected  teacher  of  iba  olassioal  and  oriental 
langoages  in  the  institution  founded  under  the  will  of  Mr. 
M'Nab  for  prtnnoting  ednoation  at  Dollar  in  n « nlmi >w w»ti- 
shire.  Here  he  oontinued  till  tlie  b^iinning  of  1835,  when 
he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Archibald  Baird  in  the  professorship 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Bt  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews. 
At  St.  Andrews,  wnere  the  university  session  extends  from 
early  in  Novmber  to  the  end  of  May,  he  henceforward 
passed  his  winters,  while  the  summers  were  spent  at  a  little 
villa  called  Devon  Grove,  near  Oollar.  Hia  leisure  was 
employed  in  compiling  granunaraof  the  Syriao  and  Choldee 
langnues,  publisheain  1840.  His  otlwr  works  were — 
'  The  Thane  of  Fife,'  1822 ;  <  Cardinal  Beaton,'  a  tragedy, 
1623,  and  '  John  Bolliol,'  a  drama,  1825,  both  pieces,  thone^ 
not  ranldng  high  as  dramas,  disfdaying  muoh  poetical 
power,  with  oonsiderable  originali^ ;  '  The  Dinging  Down 
of  the  Cathedral '  [of  St.  Andrews],  a  desoriptire  poem  in 
the  Scottish  dialect ;  *  Hebrew  Dramas  founded  on  Bible 
Histcwy,'  1645;  and  a  <  Life  of  Allan  Ramsay,  vrith  Remarks 
on  his  Writings,'  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  *  Gentle 
Shepherd,'  not  published  till  1852  at  New  York.  Another 
little  prodootion  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the 
oheerrulness  with  whioh  he  bora  the  oalamitr  of  bis  Lune- 
ness.  *  The  Anster  Conoert,*  a  small  pan^uet  of  12  papu, 
pablisfaed  at  Cupar,  in  Jan.  1811,  pnrporta  to  be  b^  W. 
Crookleg,  and  preceded  by  some  mmths  the  publieatum  of 
his  'Anster  Fair.'  It  is  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  with 
mottoes  on  the  titie-page  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  and  ideasanUy  alludes  to  the  poouliuities  of  tiie 
inhaMtonts  of  Anstratfaer,  as  wdl  as  to  nu  own  oondition. 
He  else  wrote  some  miscellaneous  poems,  including  transla- 
tions from  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  German,  of  more  than 
average  merit  He  died  on  the  15th  of  Fetouary,  1848,  at 
his  house  near  Dollar.' 

TERBIUM.    rCHBMHTET,  -8".  1.] 

TEROPIAMmDN.    [CHEitiaTET,  S.  2.] 

TERRICOLA.  [Asseuda.] 

TESTUDINARIA,  a  genus  of  Diotyogenona  Plants,  be- 
louRing  to  the  natural  order  Dioscoreacea. 

T,£iejAantive»,  tiie  ElephanVa-Foot  "Bhnt,  is  well 
known  in  oar  ooilections  of  planta  from  ita  euriens  truneata 
notatook,  losing  like  an  eluphaat'a  toot.  It  is  eovered 
with  a  soft  corky  bark,  which  ia  split  so  aa  to  give  it  a 
rou^  ohoncter.   From  the  top  of  thia  thick  mass  a  cUmb- 
uig  stun  is  sent,  whioh  bears  tue  leaves  and  flowers.  Like 
the  rest  of  Dtotyogens  this  stem,  has  not  the  regular  diviuon. 
of  the  parts  of  the  stem  seen  in  most  Exogenous  Planta. 

TETRAONYX.  [Tortoises.] 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  1»" 
between  26"  and  36"  SC  N.  iat.,  93^  30-  and  106'  1^ 
It  is  bounded  £.  by  the  state  of  Louisiana;  V 
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of  Arkonsu ;  N.  by  the  Indian  Ttnitorf ;  W.  hj  tlie  Teni- 
toTT  of  New  Uexioo ;  B.'W.  br  ths  Bepnblio  of  Hezleo;  and 
6,  Djr  the  Gulf  of  Hexieo.  It*  gnateit  length  from  north 
to  KHith  is  TOO  milei ;  its  greeteik  width  fkom  aeit  to  west, 
800  milee.  The  eiM  ii  274,366  tqum  miles.  The  popn- 
ktion  in  16M  wu  S13,fl08  (of  whom  58,161  mre  tlavet}, 
or  O'90  to  the  s^nm  nile.  Thii  howerer  doee  not  inolude 
the  Indiana,  ohi^y  oooutrrisg  the  hill  oonntiy,  who  wen 
in  1663  eetiniBted  by  the  Comnuaeioner  of  Indian  Affiura  at 
29,000.  The  fedexal  repreeentatiTe  population  aooording 
to  the  Cennia  of  1660  was  180,627,  in  which  nmnbw  three- 
fifths  of  the  alaves  are  induded.  This,  aooording  to  the 
present  ratio  of  Tepreaentation,  entltlea  the  itate  to  aend 
two  representatiTes  to  Ctrngreaa.  To  the  Senate,  like  each 
ef  the  other  United  States,  Texas  aends  two  members. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  ^e. — The  snrfaoe  of  ao  vast  a 
eonntiy  ia  of  oonrse  greatly  Taried,  bnt  It  may  be  broadly 
desoribed  as  eompriaing  a  low  and  lerel  region,  an  tmdnlat- 
iog  or  prairie  tract,  and  »  Ully  or  nonntaisons  district, 
answering  generally  towhat  hai«  been  oaliad  Sontham  and 
Eastern.  UMdle,  and  Western  Texas.  - 

liw  leral  r^pon  oconpies  the  entire  coast,  and  reaehea 
60  or  80  miles  into  the  interior.  For  10  or  13  miles  inland 
the  country  ia  auljeotto  inundation,  bnt  behind  this  swampy 
traet  it  naee  imperoeptibl^  for  sane  miles,  and  then 
stretohes  out  in  a  wide  plain  with  a  nearly  lerel  snrfaoe. 
This  ^lain  is  from  10  to  30  feet  abore  the  water-ooorses, 
and  with  the  exoeption  of  the  low  bottoma  along  the  banks 
of  the  riTers,  it  ia  not  snbjeot  to  inundation.  Hie  tide, 
though  it  Taries  only  from  two  to  three  fact,  asoends  the 
riven  to  the  diatanoe  of  46  or  60  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line.  The  whole  of  the  plain  ia  wooded,  with  the 
exoeption  of  the  highest  tracts  of  land  between  the  rlTsrs, 
whion  are  destitute  of  treeCj  and  exhibit  fine  prairies.  The 
forests  oonsist  of  diftrant  kinds  of  eak*  hlokofj,  iron-wood, 
engar-maple,  and  oQiM  naefal  trees,  wfalok  ■»  linmd  In 
the  Bonthem  atatea  of  the  Ametioaa  tJnion.  13w  vlude  of 
this  traot  is  in  ptoeess  of  oonvernon  into  an  immense  field, 
produoi&g  oottoa,  maise,  wheat,  tobaooo,  asd'ereiy  kind  of 
plants  and  fruit-trees  which  grow  in  the  tempwate  sone  and 
on  the  borders  of  ths  tropics ;  the  sngar-cane  fiourishei 
here,  bnt  ia  not  muoh  oultiTsted. 

The  undulating  country  at  the  1»ok  of  this  plain,  though 
naturally  less  fertile,  has  a  more  genial  and  healthy  climate, 
and  wiw  moderate  culture  appears  capable  of  prodnoing 
almoat  unlimited  supplies  of  com,  o(mon,  and  tobaeco, 
while  the  uplands  eford  Tsst  and  exeellent  grazing 
grounds,  being  covered  wltli  gross,  which  maintains  ita 
verdure  dnring  many  months.  This  is  the  most  populous 
and  ^roduotiTe  portion  of  the  state.  The  country  between 
the  nTSr-bottoms  generally  rises  from  then  with  a  gentle 
■oollTi^  to  an  elevation  of  200  to  400  Itet  and  presents  tan 
the  most  part  an  undulating  surface,  on  vhieh  isolated  hills 
of  moderate  deration  are  dispersed.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  this  tract  is  destitute  of  trees,  whieh  ooonr  only  in 
isolated  clamps  about  the  bases  and  deoUrities  of  the  lulls, 
and  at  ooaaideTable  distanoea  from  one  another. 

Weatem  Texaa,  the  hilly  and  mountainous  distriot, 
includes  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sierra  Sagrameuto, 
and  a  nearly  parallel  range  on  the  east  called  the  Quad  a- 
Inpe  Honntains.  Thia  region  ia  little  known,  being  as  yet 
left  to  the  Indian  tribea,  ehiofly  Cumanohes,  to  uie  wild 
animals,  and  to  the  hunter.  Many  of  the  mountaina  are 
beliered  to  rise  more  than  2000  feet  abore  their  bases. 
Most  tA  the  riven  of  Texas  have  their  origin  in  liie 
monntain  region,  and  American  writers  speonlata  freely  on 
what  it  may  beoome  wboi  ^  fmtii^power'  is  ikirly 
tomed  to  aooount. 

Texas  owes  much  of  its  great  oapability  for  agrioultural 
pttvpOBBs  to  ita  nnmerons  riven  and  the  xegulsrity  of  their 
course.  Nearly  all  the  rivers,  even  those  which  run  oidy 
60  miles,  are  navigable  for  small  craft  in  the  greatest  part 
of  thdr  oenrae.  IHie  most  remarkable  of  these  rivers  frmn 
west  to  east  are— the  Rio  Qronde,  notioed  under  Uaxzco, 
between  whieh  oonntry  and  Texas  it  ft»rma  the  boundary ; 
the  Sio  NuMtB,  which  flows  about  260  miles  with  a  general 
south-eestern  coarse ;  the  San  Antonio  t  the  Itio  OuadO' 
lupe,  which  fiUla  into  a  lagune  fiormiag  tiie  harbour  of 
E^irltu  Santo;  the  Colorado,  or  JUd  Jtiw  of  Texaa, 
wmoh  traverses  in  its  upper  course  the  monatain  tract  of 
San  Saba,  flows  upwards  of  400  miles,  and  falla  into  the 
Isgnne  oonstituting  the  harbonr  of  Matagorda;  the  Rio 
3raEot  or  Jfroses  4b  IMm,  whose  origin  is  near  to  that  of 


thn  TTnil  Ttlrnr.  mil  irhtrh.  flmrin|L  nhisflf  in  a  waft  asl 
easterly  direction,  interseots  neany  thaewtn^Taxuc 
thomMt  HartUe  diabrieta,  and  snten  the  altar  t  no 
of  more  than  400  miles;  and  the  Jtie  3WsiM,n. 
i^ter  a  ooozie  iA  mm  than  300  Bilea  in  a  n^trot- 
easterly  diieetion  throiu^  %  vary  fertile  trs^  hHi  r 
Galveston  Bay.  Red  River  and  Sabine  Birtr,  r_- 
separate  Texas  fMn  the  Indian  territ(wyaadLoiiaju.r 
noticed  under  Louibiaita.  The  SaM^nehusktfi::  '; 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  160  miles,  and  modi  k^hf.r 
keel  boats.  Before  reaching  the  gulf  it  txguAt  iatut  j. 
80  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide.  Tfat  haiBtitiaBfift 
4  feet  of  water  over  it  at  low  tide. 

There  are  several  good  harbours  along  the  esuL  Tj 
low  coast  is  skirted  by  a  number  of  long  Sat  iilauUn 
rated  fr<mi  the  main  by  narrow  straits ;  oat  theaein 
deeper  Uian  thoee  &rthm  south,  snd  aflozdinaemilpja 
good  andiorage  for  veaaels  of  moderate  bordeo.  Ibe  r 
at  the  mottUis  of  the  rivers  have  tolerably  den  via: : 
them,  aud  there  is  no  part  of  tha  extensive  Qnlf  <tf 
vrtiich  has  mm  or  better  harboois,  bays,  and  ioUiu 
those  of  Texas.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  in^wtce : 
the  state ;  and  no  canals  havejet  been  oonatrutaL 

A  sontiiim  Paotfio  railway  is  to  cross  Texas  franee' 
west,  and  several  other  railways  are  jwojected,  bit  = 
have  as  yet  besB  etnied  into  axoeatum.  The  nfer 
roade  are  niai^  of  than  well  laid  ost,  aid  ia  |k 
oottdition. 

Oaology,  MnuraJogy,  The  geolMoeal  fcitoa: 
Texaa  have  been  but  cursorily  exswined.  The  noBibin 
country  consists  chiefly  of  igneous  and  mstamcrpkic  n- 
In  tiie  esstem  portion  of  this  distriot  a  eonaidenUt^^ 
Lower  Silurian  strata  has  bean  ofaaerved.  NoiAi'a 
altmg  the  Saba  Hirer,  oarbonifarooa  akrata  oeeor.  lb:. 
the  centre  and  north  of  the  state  appaara  t»  bakaitt: 
cretaoeona  system  of  xoeka;  wink  toe  lAols  of  lets* 
ngiim,  and  th«  low  diatriets  boidaiiiig  tiM  Gulf  cf  Xn: 
oonsiBt  of  tertiary  and  raosBt  depoaH^ 

In  minerals  the  state  is  beiieved  to  be  raty  rick  <i> 
haa  been  ibund  along  aevenl  (tf  tha  amaUcr  stramti » 
western  porti«i  of  the  mountain  diatrid.  flilma 
oeoun  in  the  hiU  eonntn,  and  tha  ailvar  ni»of  Sihi 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  richest  in  Amoiiesdaiiu  t* 
Spanish  oooupatian.  Iron  ore  appears  to  be  t«7  rJr 
diflhsed.  Lud  and  ooppar  have  also  been  bund  is  wet 
plaoes.  Coal  ooonn  on  the  Trinidad  and  fiistoi  im 
Alum  is  obtained  in  two  or  three  plaoea.  S^toccsD*! 
extanrivelr  in  salt  springs  and  Isgnnas ;  large  qou^ 
are  annually  taken  from  a  salt  lake  near  ths  KioGfai 
Potash  and  aoda  are  also  obtained  in  dry  sesspaisaia 
salt  lagones.  Aqihaltum  is  obtained  on  the  oaaiL  Fb 
the  linsstgne  ef  ttia  pnifia  oonntry  abudaassof  Ibt 
obtained.  Sed  and  whits  sandstona,  er  fnm^aot,  VF" 
quarried  tiirou^h  a  la^  partion  of  the  atsta  A' 
white  stone,  which  beoomes  quite  hard  on  ax|ioaBi  1*^ 
atmosphere,  and  is  very  nseral  for  building  foifm.  ■ 
found  in  several  plaoea  along  tha  eastern  aus  of  &  ^ 
oountty.  Agate,  ohaloedony,  and  jasper,  in  ^ 
Saline,  white  and  Una  sulphur,  and  other  mmsrsl 
said  to  possess  oonsiderahla  ourativa  propertiM,  m  *f 
numerous. 

CUmato,  Froduetiont,  —  The  tanuefttsn  ^ 
aooording  to  the  locality,  from  tn^ioal  to  umntr:  .'* 
except  uong  parts  of  the  ooast  and  tha  rims  W«niU^ 
to  innndatioiu,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  gaBeral|^  ft*^ 
uid  aalabriouB-'Hn  some  plaoaa  eminoatly  so.  Tw 
heat  is  modified  byrafraahing  bsasMa,  whieh  bkw  ^ 
nnintermptedly  from  the  aontli.  In  rater,  isa  b  mU" 
seen,  sko^  in  Ilia  nn&em  part  of  tha  atste.  T'O'J' 
periodlosl  winda  i  from  Maxw  to  Noranber  thayn*"* 
the  south,  and  Uttlerain  Ula ;  ths  iMtsf  tbaysaruf^ 
winds  jwevail,  and  in  Daoember  and  J^aaoaiy  th^  ' 
atrong  and  keen. 

The  obaraotaristicB  of  the  soil  and  produotiDiM 
notioed  in  speaking  of  the  snr&os  of  tha  eountrj. 
hssnow  beoome       staple  of  Texas:  it  geasnl^P^ 
well  and  of  good  quality;  that  gsawn  aloag  tbw'J 
said  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  oalabntsdOemginj* 
Island  ootton.   Tobacco  also  thrives  wall,  and  ii  kM«a 
an  important  prodnot  of  the  state.    Ths  ■"S*^ 
flouriahes,  bnt,  ss  already  noticed,  engages 
attention  from  the  Texan  farmer.   All  the e»abpriil« 
abundant  oropa.  Uaise  ia  the  obief  ^gMM^F- 
uigitizeaby  VjTjTWrC 
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opi  of  it  in  fnqoKaSj  obtainid  uninllT.  Wluat  and 
,t>  are  the  next  in  importanoe  obod;  the  oereali,  and 
ith  are  grown.  vxteniiTely.  Bookwheat,  rye,  and  millet 
e  also  grown.  Bioe  la  lomewhat  larnly  oaltiTatad,  and 
)  eolture  oottld  be  veir  gnatly  eztandad.  Both 
id  sweet  potatoes  an  lately  raisad4  Indioo,  TaniUa,  and 
e  chili,  or  oaTonna  peppw,  aie  indigemmi  alaaat  tiuougb* 
.t  the  state. 

AllUndiof frnitiiMnwdL  IhtTfaMeiowaliizariantlT', 
d  it  appears  pmbaUs  that  Tnaa  wiU  beoome  a  wine- 
owing  oonntrj.  Theofanget  laaMnif  fig,  pMofa,  nsetarine, 
ne-afmle,  oUtc^  paw-pav,  plum,  apple,  gooaebenj,  and 
any  other  frniis  of  both  soathem  and  northern  uiiMa 
pen  here  dde  bj  side ;  while  indigenou  frolta  are  rery 
imeroot.  Qarden  Togetablea  of  almost  erenr  kind  thriTO 
markably  here.  Among  the  indtgenons  pubts  sm  the 
inpan,  or  Texan  tea>tree,  the  leaTos  of  whieh  yield  an 
raaion  whloh  serves  as  an  egreeaUe  and  ehei^  sabstitnte 
r  the  tea  of  China ;  and  the  nogal,  whieh  is  a  favoorite 
od  of  the  oooldneal  insect,  while  oattla  and  hrasea  feed  on 
s  fruit  and  leaves,  and  Its  wood  is  used  lot  making  fnuwa, 
id  for  fttel.  The  natiTo  wQd  flowan  inolnda  many  «t  the 
loicest  &Tonritea  of  H»  Btm^wan  catdoi  and  eoosam* 
ry;  amongotheiian^dahtU,  BMijulaef«rai7Tuiaify. 
iranlnms,  passum-flownk  taiimMt  iawtn^  pupetnal 
ees,  mimoaas,  and  an  endless  ranety  more  of  tiw  most 
-illiant  hTieB. 

The  forests  of  liTO  oak  and  oedar  mnpaas  those  of  any 
her  state  in  the  Union.  Tlw  entite  ooast,  the  rirer 
)ttoms,  and  the  chief  part  of  tiia  aastem  seotim  of  the 
ete,  an  heavily  tiraMred  with  pine,  oak,  ash,  hiokory, 
abiiit,  oedar,  eypreu,  and  other  fnest  trees,  often  of 
}ble  dimensions;  and  fbtest  islands  ooonr  all  over  the 
rairie  country. 

Hones  and  cattle  fonn  an  important  portion  of  the  wealtii 
F  Texas,  the  rich  prairies  aflbrding  unlimited  pastnre- 
nondB.  Bwine  are  also  raised  in  vast  numbers.  Tbe 
ild  animals,  once  so  nnmerons,  are  rapidly  dimiaiahing  in 
ambers.  BnflUoea  howevcv  yet  roam  the  wilds  in  herds 
F  ma»  thonsaads;  aa  do  am  deer.  WolTea  and  foxes 
te  still  nnmeroQB,  kdA  tiia  Uaok  bear  aboanda  among  the 
inc~brakes  of  the  coast  The  peeeari  and  the  wild-bog 
re  nmnennu  tn  the  woods.  Uustanes  are  fbnnd  in  droves 
t  the  west  and  north ;  iriien  domestaoated,  they  are  muoh 
rized  for^eir  ileetness.  Moose-deer,  antelopea.  mountain- 
)ata,  raooona.  opoasnms,  nbbits,  squirrels,  and  nnmerons 
Daller  animals  abound  in  the  forests  and  abont  the  hills, 
nid-fowl,  in  almost  interminable  nnmbere  and  of  the  most 
trions  kinds,  affind  ample  supplies  of  game  to  the  spoits- 
lan;  and  ^ere  are  numerous  ainging-birds,  paroquets, 
ockin^-birds,  &e.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  fisn,  both  of 
le  ordinary  t^nds,  as  ood,  mullet,  pike,  Ao.,  and  ^  species 
It  usually  met  with,  as  tne  red-mux  fwhioh  gives  its  name 
I  Red-Fiah  Biver,  where  it  abonnds),  a  flah  of  ddidoos 
ivour  and  large  siu,  sometimes  weighing  AOIbs, ;  the  gar- 
th, remarkabla  for  the  length  of  its  anont;  the  allupSor- 
tr,  which  la  said  to  auasnre  aafend  yazda  in  langth,  and 
•  resemble  tike  alligator  in  shape,  Ae.  Th»  oommon 
ligator  is  met  with  of  very  large  dimensions,  in  tiie 
gunea  and  the  lower  oourse  of  several  rivers.  Oysters, 
Dsters,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish  are  taken  all  along  the 
last  Turtles  abound  fai  the  1»ya  and  harbooxs. 

Manu/betureif  Commertt,  qe.  ~  The  mano&etoiing 
iduitry  is  chiefly  that  Incidental  to  an  agiionltoral  state, 
le  bulk  of  the  capital  being  invested  m  grist  and  saw- 
iUs,  tanneries,  implement-mannftwtories,  oo.  There  an 
uuewhat  oousiderable  Iron-works,  maohlne-ehopa,  and 
LTrioge  and  harness  faotories. 

The  direct  foreign  oommeroe,  though  steadily  inereasing, 
Dot  very  great,  most  of  the  exports  being  made  coastwise 
KewYorL  New  Organs,  &c.  The  exports  during  the 
lar  ending  June  SO,  18A3,  amounted  to  1,029,06!  dollan, 
'  Vhich  fi60,918  dollars  wen  of  donustio  p  rodnee.  The 
iporta  during  the  same  verlod  amoonted  to  281,409 
>nars,  cf  which  106^144  doQam  were  earriad  in  AmeaiaaB 
id  129,310  dollars  in  (brelgn  vessels.  Tbo  total  ahipning 
mcd  in  the  state  in  1800  waa  3897  torn,  of  which  8300 
US  belonged  to  the  distriot  of  Qalveeton. 
Hicitiotu,  Tbwra,  j-c— Texas  is  divided  into  77oonstieB. 
Qrtln  City  is  the  political  capital,  but  Galveston  is  the- 
Lief  commercial  emporium,  and  the  most  populona  town 
1  the  state.  Hie  fiiltowing  are  the  more  Important  towna: 
w  pcpilition  ti  that  of  1800 


AuMtin  Citjf,  the  cuital,  ia  aitoatad  on  the  left  bankof 
the  Kio  Colorado,  in  3(r  28'  N.  lat ,  Or  4fi'  W.  long, :  popu- 
lation 620.  It  is  merely  a  village,  bat  it  contains  tim  state 
bnildlngs,  and  sapporta  two  weekly  newspapers. 

CMtrnttoHf  a  and  port  of  entiy,  and  the  oudtal  of 
Galvestm  aonnty,  u  situated  near  the  eaat  and  of  Qalveston 
Island,  d)0iit9D0niileaB.E.  from  Austin:  population,  4177. 
Tho  harbonr  of  Galveston  is  the  beat  in  O^xas,  and  six- 
aeventha  of  Hiodiipping  of  the  atata  belong  to  this  port  The 
trade  of  Galveston  u  veiy  oonsidamUa,  and  ia  ateadilj  in- 

erassinp.  A  rngnlar  lii>«  nt  «rtiiiw»»fi^iB^Min  }fj  sttim-tMni  is 

maintainad  with  New  Orleans.  Thenan&fawgoodpuUie 
buildings  in  the  oi^,  and  numerous  warehooaos,  noteu, 
Galveston  Island,  on  which  the  ot^  standa,  u  32  miUs  long 
and  about  2  milea  wide.  It  waa  once  a  IkvoDrite  lurking 
plaoe  for  pirates,  but  ia  now  thoroughly  ooltivatod,  and  the 
laaidence  of  several  wealthy  fszmeni  ]}ufng  ■»«  |(  jg 
mnoh  resorted  to  by  invidids. 

Sotuton  stands  at  the  head  of  steam-navigation  on 
Bufialo  bayou,  160  miles  E.S.B.  from  Austin  City :  popula- 
tion, 2396.  Next  to  Galveston,  Houston  is  the  chief 
bnajneaa  town  ia  the  state,  being  the  oentn  of  a  xioh  oottm 
distdot.  ThananBaTatalpaUubnIkUngs^ohonhsa,and 
aehools.  A  wharf  000  bat  long,  with  a  oofeton  mm  at  aaoh 
and,  aztanda  along  tha  firaot  of  tha  eUj. 

Am.<liil0HM^  nearibo  aonroa  of  the  rivar  of  the  same 
name,  70  milea  S.B.  by  8.  from  Austin  (ktj,  pomlatin 
3488,  is  tiie  oldest  town  in  Texas,  and  one  « the  ddast  in 
North  America.  It  ooniains  sevnal  tonlaaiastioal  odiiloaa 
areoted  during  the  Spanish  oooupattoo,  •  lama  ruinous 
finrtnss,  and  other  veiCigea  <d  ita  former  posacasors  j  also  a 
United  States  arsenal  and  some  modem  struotorea. 

Migtont,  OovtmmMt^  4^.— UiUil  1836  Texaa  fonned  a 
pait  of  Mexico.  For  some  yean  prior  to  that  data  the 
American  oolonists,  an  active,  nnmwous,  and  united  body, 
had  been  making  evny  possible  cffvt  to  pnpan  the  way 
for  a  revolt  against  uie  Mexican  authnity.  In  1830 
hoatilitiea  oommeneed  in  earnest  The  Meacan  govern- 
ment was  unaUe  to  anppreas  the  riung ;  and  eventually 
the  Mexican  armv,  under  Oananl  Santa  Anna,  tho  preaident 
of  Mexio(h  waa  dafaated  at  Jaeinto  tiie  Taana,  under 
the  Amerioan  general  Houston.  Santa  Anna  was  made 
pisoner,  andf  aa  a  eondition  of  his  relsase,  >^oed  to  sign 
a  trea^  adraowledging  ttte  indepandenoe  of  Texas.  Tab 
Mexican  soiata  disavowed  the  authority  ^  Santa  Anna  to 
make  sueh  a  treaty,  hut  no  atepo  were  taken  towarda 
eflboting  a  reHMnquest  of  Tncas  ;  and  in  1840  the  United 
States  of  North  America  formallr  admitted  Texaa  into  titb 
Union  aa  a  sovereign  state.  This  led  at  jonoo  to  vrar 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  Statee ;  but  tiw  lumet 
country  vras  in  too  diso^anised  a  ocmditimi  to  hope  fyt 
Buooees  in  suoh  a  contest,  and,  after  su&ring  a  series  of 
humiliating  defimts,  waa  oimatnined  to  accept  peace  on 
terms  of  acknowledging  the  independenoe  of  Texaa,  and 
eedinff  to  the  United  ntatea  a  laigo  portion  of  tarrttoiy^ 
inelucung  tha-whole  of  tto  nortiittn  provinoes. 

11»  OMiBtltBtioa  waa  adopted  in  August,  and  ratiflad  in 
Oolobar.  1846.  Bv  it  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  oveiT 
free  iriute  nudo  otoien  who  shall  have  resided  in  tiie  state 
tat  one  year.  The  landatnn  eousista  of  a  Senate  of  not 
leas  than  19  OOTmonuian  88  fat  mesent  31]  memben,  who 
an  elected  for  Jbnr  yean ;  ana  a  Houee  of  Bepreaentatives, 
of  not  less  than  40  nor  more  than  00  (at  present  66) 
members,  who  ate  elected  for  two  yean.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  two  yean.  The  state  is  entirely  free  from  debt. 
The  revenna  for  the  year  ending  October  1807,  was 
1,044,694  dollars,  and  the  expen£tan  the  same.  The 
state  militia  is  composed  of  about  18,000  men  and  1248 
oommiaaioned  officers.  In.  1800  then  were  in  the  state  two 
oollAee,  having  7  teamen  and  160  students;  and  349 
pnblu  schools.  Saving  800  teaehen  ud  7946  seholan. 

WntttMn  0/  Me  OiM  OtaUt;  OJMaS  M^ioHt  rv- 
iatinp  to  Tknw,  ^. ;  SevwtA  Cnuiu  ofUt  VniUd  AtaCss; 
AwuHeoH  Almmuu!  t  Maroon,  Hnmboldt,  Ae.) 
THALABOTOS.  [Bus.] 

THALLOGENB,  a  class  of  Flanta  proposed  by  lindley 
for  those  Flowerless  Plants  which  are  distinguished  by  flie 
abeenoe  of  an  axial  stem.  It  includes  aU  dm  OT^ptofomia, 
with  tite  exception  of  Ferns  and  Moasea. 

THEIN.    rtjHBXIBTET,  S.  lA 

THEN  ABI),  LOUIS- J  ACaUEB,  BABON,  a  distingnishsd 
French  chemist,  was  bora  at  N<^tent-sar-Seine  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1777.  He  went  to  Paris  early  in  life,  and>s>*' 
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a  pninl  of  Vanqiulin.  H«  devoted  himielf  with  to  ntnoh 
seal  and  sneaeBS  to  die  study  of  ohemiBtry  that  when  he 
was  only  twenty  yean  old  he  was  appointed  demonstrator 
of  chemistry  in  the  Folytochnie  Sohool  of  Paris.  By  hia 
unwearied  asaidoity  and  great  knowledge  of  hia  subjeot  he 
was  at  lut  made  professor  of  chemist^  in  the  CoUeee  of 
France  and  in  the  University.  In  1824  he  received  the 
title  of  Baron  on  the  oocasion  of  the  coronation  of  Charlea  X. 
In  1833  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of 
France.  In  1837  he  resixned  hia  professorship  of  ohemisttpr 
in  tiie  Pdyteehnio  Sohooi^  and  in  IMO  he  nve  up  his  diair 
in  the  Umvernty  of  Fans.  Baron  Thenard  was  one  of  the 
nu«t  aotive  ohemista  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  19th  oentory. 
His  separate  works  however  are  not  nnmerona.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  his  literary  prodnotions  he  published  in 
oonj  onotion  with  M.  Gay  Lnssao ;  it  is  entitled  '  Becherches 
physico-ohimiques.'  This  work  was  published  after  the 
discovery  of  ^e  metallio  nature  of  soda  and  potash  bv  Sir 
Hiunphry  Davy.  Nnmerona  experiments  on  the  suojeot 
of  &e  action  of  the  ^vanio  pile  ore  recorded,  and  methods 
of  obtaining  potassium  and  sodium  independent  of  gal- 
vanism are  indicated.  Other  subjects  of  high  soientiflo 
interest  were  discussed  in  this  work,  which  served  to  ^ve 
its  authors  the  first  position  amongst  experimental  chemists. 
In  1813  M.  Ihenard  oommenced  the  publication  of  his 
*  Traits  deC3iimi6  616mentaue,t2i6otiqneetprataqne.'  Ihis 
work  is  a  valuaUe  introduoticm  to  the  soienoe  of  ehemistiy, 
and  has  gone  tiinnigh  several  aditiinu  and  bean  trandated 
into  Oennan ;  the  last  edition  waa  published  in  France  in 
five  volumes  in  1836.  The  great  oontrihations  of  Thenard 
to  the  science  of  idiemistry  are  to  be  found  in  the  scientific 
journals  and  transactions  of  scientifio  societies  of  his  time. 
Of  these  there  is  avast  number,  embracing  the  whole  range 
of  chemical  science.  There  is  indeed  no  branch  of  chemist^ 
at  which  he  did  not  labour,  and  there  is  no  subjeot  he  has 
worked  at  on  which  he  has  not  thrown  considerable  light 
He  died  in  the  month  of  June  1607,  and  was  buried  pub- 
licly in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  that  month.  For  many  years 
before  his  death  Baron  Thenard  had  withdrawn  from  the 
active  pursuit  of  chemical  soienoe.  To  the  last  however  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  devtdopment  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  France.  He  was  an  administMor  of  the 
I  of  France  and  of  the  Faenlty  itf  BotenoeSp  and  vioa- 
ut&r  many  years  of  the  Superior  Connoil  of  Patjie 
turn ;  and  ne  has  contributed  more  largely  than  any 
other  indiv^ual  since  the  death  of  Cuvier  to  the  develop- 
nentof  the  scientifio  institutions  of  France. 

THEBAFEUTICB.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  an  account  alphabetically  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant compoonda  that  have  been  introdnoed  into  tiie  lut  of 
the  *  Materia  Medica '  since  ike  publication  of  tiie  first  Sup- 
plement to  the  '  Fenny  Cyolopsedia.* 

AsAMzaxA.  or  Anaxieu,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belouKing  to  the  natural  order  Menitpermaceee,  to  whidi 
the  plant  yielding  the  Cocculus  Indicus  of  ooBuoerce  is  now 
referred.  It  has  the  following  characters :  flowers  dieeoious, 
calyx  of  6  sepals  in  a  douUe  series  with  2-oloBe  pressed 
braetedes,  oondla  none ;  stamens  on  separate  flowers  nntted 
into  a  central  column,  cUlated  at  the  apex ;  anthers  nume- 
rous, covering  the  whole  globose  apex  of  the  odumn.  The 
flowers  with  pistils  are  not  known,  hut  the  firnit  ia  a  1-  to 
3-oelIed  drupe.  The  seed  is  globose,  deeplv  excavated  at 
the  hilum,  albumen  fleshy,  co^Iedon  very  thin,  diverging. 
The  plant  which  yields  the  hemes  of  commerce  is  the  only 
species  of  this  genus.  It  is  a  strong  climbing  shrub,  and 
is  met  with  on  the  ooaste  of  Malabar  and  the  Eastern 
Islands.   It  is  called  Anamirta  Cocculut. 

Air^THBTics,  is  the  term  applied  to  those  agente,  which, 
on  being  applied  or  administoi^  to  the  hnman  body  pro- 
■duce  either  a  local  or  general  insensibility.  Such  agente 
not  more  esjiecially  on  certain  parte  of  the  nervous  system, 
depriving  it  both  of  ite  power  tk  oommunioating  and 
perceiving  in^ressuma  made  uptai  ite  sensitive  function. 
The  state  of  aiucstiiesia  oomes  on  in  Tarions  forms  of  para- 
lytic disease,  and  aa  snoh  has  been  hunra  and  described  by 
medical  writers.  Annsthesia  can  also  be  produced  by 
artificial  means,  as  in  those  states  of  the  nervous  intern 
hrought  on  by  what  is  colled  animal  magnetism.  In  this 
btete  of  the  system  the  annsthesia  is  sometimes  bo  perfect 
that  surgical  operations  have  been  performed  on  persons 
whilst  in  it  perfieotly  unoonscioosly.  This  was  Imown  pre- 
Tionsly  to  the  general  inteodnotuni  of  anmthotio  agente  I 


during  the  performance  of  sntgieal  opmtiw 
All  narcotic  medicinea  will  pndnoe  eaaditkn  of  u» 
thesis,  in  which  surgioal  operatums  may  toIr:. 
without  pain.  During  the  action  of  sloohclfl&ataer 
system  in  drunkenness,  operatums  faavs  been  puLt. 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patieiit.   Altlx^  ■> 
circumstances  have  besa  generally  knows,  it  vul" 
about  the  year  1847  that  any  attempt  wss  mtdt  to  t> 
duce  amesthettc  agente  as  a  means  of  sUnii^]i: 
during  the  performance  of  surgical  operatio&i.  AW-. 
time  ^ro  g^tlemen  in  Amcp-ifttt^  Dn.  Morton  sadJio,:  , 
made  experimente  on  human  beii^  with  the  iatra*c  | 
Oaughing  gas),  and  found  that  a  state  ofiasawMitte. 
he  prodtwM  Xfj  ite  agenoy,  under  iridch  open^  a.  \ 
be  performed.   ThaoSbateof  tfaiagasinpndoeiaga^ 
ment  of  the  nervous  igrstem  had  been  msde  ksml^'. 
experimente  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  anditspeeoliu^. 
was  often  exhibited  in  the  lecture-room  of  Uu  eheaBC . 
was  also  known  that  sulphuric  ether  prodncad 
efieote  on  the  human  system.    The  merit,  hDvm.  i : 
application  of  these  remedies  to  the  prodndiao  of  be 
sibility  daring  the  perfbimanoe  of  sargicsl  opentik. 
due  to  Drs.  Mraton  snd  Jackson.    Having  diaeoren^  :i 
ether  was  much  preferable  for  this  panose  to  nitna  xi 
they  made  known  the  important  mot,  thst  isdS' 
influeooe  of  this  agent  an  insensibili^  might  be  {ncs 
under  which  persons  might  undergo  the  moit  vm  ? 
rations  without  pain,  and  m^ht  be  mtond  fas- 
oondition  without  iignzy  to  their  health.  Ibis  mo- 
ment was  speedily  luds  known,  andintheconmrfi'-^ 
months  the  facte  were  realised  in  all  parts  <tf 
In  London  the  action  of  this  agent  was  exteuif^'- 
and  realised  the  most  sanguine  expeotatioDs.  Hk  l' 
of  ether,  and  the  best  meutod  of  administeriagiUTn: 
was  investigated  by  Dr.  John  Snow,  who  in  Se^*^ 
1849,  publii£ed  a  work  on  the  'Izibalation  of  UkVii: 
of  EUier.'   After  the  sucoess  of  die  first  experimci'^ 
ether  it  was  found  that  other  agente  similarif  vae:^ 
acted  in  the  same  way  upon  the  human  systnL  ^ 
subject  was  invtetigated  with  great  success  ia  fM^^ 
and  led  to  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Simpson  of  that  eSi  '-' 
chloroform^  a  terchlonde  of  formyle,  acted  non 
and  efiioaoionsly  than  even  ether,   f^om  this  tbv  ^ 
kam.  beoame  more  ganeraUy  used,  and  is  nov  tb^  v 
stance  which  is  generally  employed  for  the  pndartr. 
artificial  anmtheiia.    After  this  Or.  Bnow  Uk^' 
amylene  was  oa||abIe  of  prodnoing  the  seme  d^* 
ohioroform.   Whilst  Dr.  Richardson  has  shows  bM* 
perimente  on  living  ■Tiip^plf  that  the  dust  of  tbtsis^ 
pufi-haU,  Lyc€per£m  g^anteum.  which  had  teen  W 
Apiarians  for  stupifying  beei,  had  also  the  ptfu?  ■ 
prodnoing  insensibility. 

These  agente  appear  to  act  entirely  through  tlx 
system,  and  according  to  the  time  employed  m  tltar  ti^ 
istration  will  be  their  cfiEaot  on  the  nervous  eentm  ^' 
first  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  appears  to  bt 
is  the  brain,  and  a  Idnd  of  intoxication  oomes  on  in  ' 
the  patient  is  excited,  the  intelleotual  powers  ate  dovf^ 
and  the  person  aoto  as  l^ioogh  drank.  This  dtct up 
dttoed  much  more  qnukly  dv  the  vapoars  of  the 
mmtioned  snbstanoes  than  oy  dtinkug  aleobil, 
passes  off  much  more  rapidly.  It  was  to  this  actio 
especially  that  the  e&ote  <n  the  nitrons  oxide  ana  ^ 
were  ooimned  previous  to  the  disoavery  of  their  aaei^ 
properties.   It,  however,  Hib  use  of  the  npoar'aienP^' 
m,  the  efiieot  extends  from  the  brun  to  the  oc««llii3.  t- 

this  OTgi 

the  boll 

drinking  of  atoonol.   As  tbe  vapour  ___ 
the  system,  the  next  nervous  oentre  affected  ii  ^  ^-^ 
cord,  and  the  functions  of  sensatitm  and  tnotiaB 
immediately  under  Hub  oontiol  of  this  port  of  tlie 
system,  are  more  or  leas  afiboted.   It  is  in  this 
conscionsness  and  the  powers  of  motion  and  iOMD^^ 
entirely  ks^  and  the  individual  is  pronounced  ia  '  ^ 
ansesthesia.  In  this  eonditiwt  ammal  Ii&  a  IM*^^ 
ance,  and  the  body  is  insenabla  to  all  extensl 
There  is  still,  however,  a  suffident  amooat  of J"^.^ 
power  left  to  maintain  the  fnnotionB  of  oiganic  li^  -. 
oeart  beati^  the  lungs  perform  their  fiinotioni,u(i«^ 
ooUoiis  essential  to  life  are  carried  on.  TbtN 
are,  however,  imd»  the  infln«mBi>  of  these  »**|^ 
agente,  and  ahould  too  large  a^eia of  them^M""'*^ 
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they  oetse,  and  death  enioN.  Thu  u  one  of  tlie  aoci- 
lentfl  to  wnioh  the  emploTment  of  these  remedie*  ie  ex- 
posed, and  againct  whioa  toe  greateat  pieoautioii  ahonld  be 

jmjpioyed. 

iJr.  Snow,  who  has  praotioally  stadied  the  agenojr  of 
iMU  remediei  mua  oteniiTelr  ttiaa  any  other  wnter, 
lividA  the  aotioa  of  ether  into  five  stagea.  "  Li  the  firA 
legne  the  ^enoii  experienoea  Tmriona  ohangea  of  ftuing, 
mt  etiU  xetama  •  oorreot  oonaoimuneea  of  where  he  u»  and 
riut  ia  ooourring  around  him,  and  a  capaoity  to  direct  hie 
rciuntary  moTements.  In  this  stage  the  ratient's  feelings 
ire  generally  agreeable,  often  highly  eo.  In  thia  stage  it 
I  not  praotioalM  to  perform  opentuma  without  a  oertain 
unoont  of  pain.  When,  however,  persona  hare  expe- 
ienoed  the  more  intense  d^rees  of  the  anaesthetic  agent, 
hey  return  to  this  etage,  and  are  free  from  the  pain  of  an 
iperationf  whilst  their  oonsoioumesB  has  sufficiently 
letumed  to  enable  them  to  know  what  is  going  on.  In  the 
tecond  degree  the  mental  functions  may  Jbe  ezerused  and 
rolontary  actions  performed,  but  in  a- disordered  manner, 
ji  this  stage  persons  are  often  seized  with  a  tendency  to 
tu^b,  sob,  or  soraam.^  Xhey  throw  themselves  aliout, 
hur  aotions  ara  instinotive,  and  not  under  the  direotioa  <rf 
iair  uiteIli{^eiiM.  Tn  thia  stage  it  is  not  adviaaUe  to  pu- 
arm  operatatma,  and  many  operatora  not  oanying  the 
wtfonw  tiie  angathetie  farther  uum  thia  ttage  have  regarded 
t  as  useless.  The  patient  may  return  to  thia  stage  from  a 
Tirther  one,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  operations  should 
lot  be  performed  in  it.  In  the  tkird  d^ee  thfire  is  -no 
ividenoe  of  any  mental  fonotion  being  exereised,  oonse- 
luently  no  Toluntary  motions  oocur,  out  muioular  con- 
nctiona  in  addition  to  those  eonoemeu  in  respiration  may 
wear.  There  is  sometimea  great  rigiditv  of  the  muscles, 
mt  more  frequently  this  is  not  present.  lliere  is  a  tendency 
■ja  moan  but  not  to  utter  any  articulate  sounds.  "  If  t^ia 
l^ree  is  well  established,  and  if  the  patient  has  been 
letained  in  it  at  the  same  point,  by  inhaling  at  intervals, 
>r  by  inhaiiiig  dilate  vapour,  an  operation  may  naoaUy  be 
lerformed  wiuont  prodnoing  any  other  eftot  than  a  dis- 
urtion  of  the  fbttuea  e^reasiTe  of  pain,  and  perhaps  a 
dight  moaning  and  an  ineraued  frequency  of  respiration, 
md  in  s(mte  untanoea  a  general  rigidity  of  the  muscnlar 
lystem."  There  ia  never  any  recollection  of  operattona 
n  this  d^ree,  even  iriien.  symptoma  of  pain  have  been 
ixbibited. 

Iq  fourth  degree  no  movementa  are  sem,  except  those 
)f  respiratiozi,  and  they  are  incapable  of  being  innaenced 
ry  external  impressions.  All  the  musdes  are  relaxed,  and 
he  limbs  hang  down,  or  rest  in  any  pontion  in  whioh  they 
ue  Bupported.  The  breathing  ia  deep,  regular,  and  antcH 
natic,  and  there  is  much  snoring.  In  tMa  degree  the 
Mttent  always  remains  perfectly  passive  under  every  kind 
)f  operation.  It  lasto  seldom  more  tJian  two  or  three 
ninnt»  after  the  inhalation  is  disomtinned.   The  integrity 

the  foQoUons  of  respiration  and  oirenlation  is  not  im- 
Mdred.  The  pulse  is  distinct,  and  however  mooh  deranged 
n  previous  stages,  ia  little  diitnrbedin  thia ;  the  sensiluluy 
if  the  glottis  and  pharynx  ia  maintained,  and  the  patient 
iwallowa  without  difficulty.  In  the  _fi/lh  degree  the  more- 
Bents  <tf  respiration  and  oiroulation  become  impaired,  and 
ivery  oare  uonld  be  taken  to  ^event  the  action  of  the 
rspoor  from  aniving  at  this  point,  as  deatli  may  ahortlj 
ioaue. 

With  r^ard  to  the  quantity  of  ether  required,  and  the 
3me  necessary.  Dr.  Snow  makes  the  following  remarks : 
"  If  a  middle-aged  man,  about  the  average  size,  is  supplied 
trith  air  mixed  with  vapour  of  ether  in  the  proportion  of 
^  ,per  cent,  vapour  to  65  per  cent,  air,  and  breathes  it 
Maily  and  without  obstruction,  he  nsnaUy  consumes  aboat 
^  drachms  of  ether  per  minate.  It  is  not  all  abaorbed, 
^  a  part  ia  expired  after  passing  no  farther  than  the 
mihea.  At  tiie  end  of  the  first  minnte  he  is  usnally  in  the 
irst  desree  <^  etherisation;  of  the  aeoond  minate  in  the 
>econd  degree ;  CHf  the  third  minuto  in  the  third  d^ree ; 
md  at  the  end  of  four  minatea,  having  inhaled  an  ounce 
)f  ether,  in  the  fourth  desree.  If  the  inhalation  is  now 
lisooutinaed,  he  commonly  xenuUns  in  this  d«ree  of 
tbeiisation  for  one  or  two  minatea,  passes  gradually  back 
nto  the  third  degne,  whioh  lasts  for  tiiree  or  four  minutes, 
It  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  in  the  seoond  degree,  whioh 
uta  about  Ave  minutes,  to  give  place  to  a  feeling  of 
intoxication  and  exhilaratioii,  which  laate  for  ten  or  fifteen 
ninntei,  or  longer,  before  it  mSaop^  mbaidai." 


The  general  effects  of  chlortrform  reeemUe  oloeely  those 

of  ether.  It  is.  however,  a  more  potent  remedy,  and 
pvoduoes  ansstheaia  more  rapidly  and  certainly  than  ethar. 
Henoe  it  has  been  employed  more  generally.  This  sub- 
stance was  <»iginaUy  discovered  by  liebig  and  Soubeiran 
in  1831,  and  its  ohemioal  nature  was  investi^ted  by 
Dnmas.  He  first  pointed  oat  that  the  liquid  miioh 
been  oaUed  ehlmio  ether,  andehloride  of  oarbtm,  was  oom- 
poaed  u  follows,  C«  H  CI,,  and  called  it  ehlorofonn.  lieb^ 
subseqaaitiy  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  tercMoride  or  per- 
chloride  of  the  base  fbrmyle.  This  sabstanoe  ia  prepared 
according  to  the  f  faarmaoopceia  of  the  London  Collf^o  of 
Fhysioians  as  follows : — Take  of  chlorinated  lime  iv.  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit  Oas;  water  Ox ;  chloride  of  calcium  broken 
into  pieces  3j.  Put  the  chlorinated  lime  first  mixed  with 
the  water  into  a  retort,  and  then  add  the  spirit,  so  tlut  the 
mixture  may  fill  onlv  a  third  part  of  the  retort.  It  is  then 
heated  in  a  sand-batu,  and  as  soon  as  ebullition  begins  the 
heat  is  withdrawn.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled  into  a 
receiver.  A  quart  of  water  ia  t^n  added  to  the  distilled 
liquid  and  well  shaken.  The  heavier  portion  which  subsides 
is  then  separated,  and  the  chloride  of  f^lninin  added  to.it, 
and  frequently  shaken  far  an  hour.  The  liqo^  wMdi  ia 
the  ohlfnofiwm,  is  again  distilled  from  a  gUas  retort  into  a 
glass  reoeiver.  It  ia  a  transparent  odonrleaa  Uqnid  having 
a  spedfio  giavity  of  1-^.  It  bmls  at  140*  Fab.,  and  tiie 
density  of  its  vapoor  is  4*2.  It  has  a  fragrant  ethereal 
apple-like  odonr,  and  a  slightly  acid  sweet  taste.  It  ia 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  requires  2000  parts  of 
water  for  ito  solution.  It  dissolves  camphor,  Indian-roUiw, 
wax,  and  resins.  It  is  not  inflammable.  This  subetanoe  ia 
sometimes  nven  intemall;^  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
tnip™»,  and  acta  as  a  stimulant  sedative  antispasmodic 
and  anmsthetio. 

Administered  in  the  form  of  vapoor  as  an  anaBsthetie, 
ohloroform  is  much  more  powerful  than  ether.  This  efiisot 
seems  to  arise  from  its  being  much  more  sparingly  soluble 
in  the  blood  than  ether.  <'  The  qnaati^  of  chloroform  " 
lays  Dr.  Snow,  "required  to  induoe  insensibility  is  less  than 
one  tenth  as  mmoh  by  measnm  aa  in  tiie  oaaa  of  ether. 
Viewed  in  thu  manner,  it  is  more  thaa  tentimea  as  strong; 
bttt  to  ascertain  their  comparative  i^ysiologioal  power, 
when  inhaled  in  a  similar  manner,  their  volatility  requires 
to  be  taken  into  aocoont.  In  order  to  perceive  the  relative 
itrength  of  these  two  medicines,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
air  which  a  patient  breathes  is  saturated  at  GJ", — the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  a  dwelling  room, — ^with  one  or  other  of 
tiie  vapours,  and  see  how  macu  air  he  would  have  to  breathe 
in  eitlur  case,  in  orderto  be  narcotised  to  the  third  degree, 
— the  extent  of  insensibility  osaally  required  in  a  smgioal 
operation.  Thirty-six  minims  is  about  ue  average  quantity 
of  ohloroform  required  to  produce  this  degree  of  narcotism 
in  the  adult,  and  this  would  saturate  261  cubic  inohes  of 
air  at  60°,  making  it  expand  to  nearly  300  cubic  inohea, 
whioh  would  be  breathed  in  12  ordinary  reapirations  of  25 
cubic  inohes  eaoh.  The  qnanti^  of  ether  OMully  reqaired 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  insensibility  in  tlu  adalt.  ia 
about  71  fluid  drachms;  this  would  saturate  440  onhio 
inches  of  air  at  6^,  and  increase  its  volume  to  rather  more 
than  800  cutno  inohes,  which  would  require  32  ordinary 
respirations  to  breathe  it.  We  see,  therefore,  tiiat  12 
inspirations  of  air  chained  with  vapour  of  chloroform  are 
equal  to  32  similar  inspirations  of  air  charged  with  vapour 
01  ether,  at  the  same  temperature;  and  that,  consequently, 
ohloroform  is  nearly  three  times  as  strong  aa  ether,  lo. 
actual  praotioe  the  difierence  in  strength  is  generally  greater 
than  tnis,  for  ether  abstraote  mooh  more  caloric  than 
ohloroform  daring  its  evaporation,  thereby  reducing  tiie 
temperature  of  t^e  air  passing  over  it,'  and  the  sponge  ac 
whatever  contains  it,  and  limiting  ite  own  evaporatiouj  in 
a  greater  dM;ree."— *  Edinbnigh  MedUwl  ud  Bai^ioal 
Journal,'  No.  180. 

It  is  on  aooount  of  its  greater  strength  that  a  larger 
number  of  aocidente  have  oooarred  with  ohloroform  than 
with  ether.  At  the  same  time,  where  great  oare  is  taken 
in  its  administration,  there  seema  to  be  no  reason  why 
chloroform  should  not  be  employed  for  the  production  of 
anesthesia.  The  usual  method  of  administenog  this  a«;ent 
is  to  sprinkle  a  few  droin  upon  a  handkerchief  and  apply  it 
to  the  mouth  and  nostrus  td  the  patient  in  such  a  way  uiat 
the  patient  may  teke  air  into  the  lungs,  whioh  is  saturated 
vrith  the  Ts|K)ur  of  ohloroform.  During  this  operation  ear* 
ihoald  be  tunt  that  a  laq^  qautity  td  the  twoox  is  aot 
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inlitledtfaMtt  vfll  pndvoe  the  ftrarlii  itage  of  bumOimu. 
B7  temorisg  tin  handkexbhief  from  time  to  time  tiie  patient 
may  be  kept  in  the  third  or  fourth  etege,  aooordir^  as  it 
eeems  desirable.  Although  the  admimsteriiig  of  ohlorofonn 
in  the  bandkerohief  is  undoubtedly  tiie  most  simple  and 
oonvenient  plan,  it  appears  to  be  mnch  safer  to  use  an 
inetanment  called  an  inhaler  by  which  tiie  quantity 
adminiitered  can  he  r^nlated  and  controlled  with  certainty. 
Such  an  instrument  was  early  introduced  and  employed  by 
Dr.  Bnow,  and  the  aooidenta  which  hare  ocourr^  hare 
oerbdnly  been  ftwer  when  this  instrument  has  been  em- 
ployed  than  with  the  handkerchief.  In  the  inhaler  em- 
ployed by  Dr,  Snow,  the  compartment  containing  the 
chloroform  is  surrounded  with  oold  water,  to  limit  the 
quantity  tak^  up  by  the  air,  and  the  expiration  valve  of 
tne  &oe-pieoe  is  ao  adapted  as  to  admit  addit^al  dr  to 
any  extent  to  dilute  the  vapoar  atiU  ftuthn.  Vtom  an 
inveetigatifm.  of  the  iktal  oasea,  and  ezpttimenta  npon 
snimala,  Dr.  Bnow  has  aniTed  at  tile  fbUowing  con- 
dnsions 

1.  Cfalotofbrm  vapour,  if  it  be  inhakd  fnlaige  proportion 
witii  atmos^erio  air,  destroys  life  by  paralysing  the  heart. 

2.  In  smaller  proportions,  but  long  continned,  it  pro- 
duces death  apparentiy  by  the  brain,  and  by  intersring 
witii  the  respiratory  Amotion.  In  such  oases  tha  heutu 
fbund  to  beat  after  the  resrin^ion  has  ceased. 

3.  Chloroform  vaponr,  if  it  be  blown  npoi  tiia  heart, 
paralyses  it  immediatelr. 

4.  Atmospheric  air  loaded  with  from  4  to  0,  or  even  6 
per  cent  of  chloroform  vapour  may  be  safely  administered, 
uaamutdi  as  that  mixture  will  not  aot  diieotiy  upon  the 
heart,  bnt  will  give  timelv  notice  of  its  increasing  effects  in 
modifying  the  normal  duohargo  of  the  fimotaons  of  lifs. 
The  average  time  oooiwud  in  prodooing  Insca^bUity  is 
from  three  to  fbur  mittUtM. 

0.  The  pnqKntionof  as  mimh  as  fkom  8  to  10  per  oent.  of 
vapour  of  chloroform  to  atmospherio  ur  is  a  da&geroiu 
mixture,  as  it  suddenly  charges  the  blood  going  into  the 
heart  with  a  poison  capable  of  acting  directly  on  that 
ornn. 

In  cases  where  an  over-dose  of  chloroform  has  been 
administered,  the  only  remedy  which  appears  to  offer  a 
ohanee  of  relief,  is  artinoial  respiration.  Where  the  musdes 
of  the  tongue  beoome  lolaxed,  and  this  organ  falls  back  over 
the  glottis,  it  should  be  pulled  forward  till  the  patient 
revives.  It  might  be  desirable  to  open  the  jogular  vein  in 
order  to  relieve  the  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart 

The  oases  in  which  ether  was  first  employed,  and  in 
whldi  chloroform  fa  to  be  recommended  as  an  aiuestiietio, 
are  those  in  which  operations  producing  pain  are  per- 
formed. There  are  no  operations,  from  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  to  the  capital  operations  of  surgery,  in  which  it  may 
not  be  employed.  At  the  same  time  it  may  always  become 
a  question  Whether  it  is  worth  while  running  ute  slight 
hazard  of  fatal  effects  fbr  the  sake  of  relievmg  a  small 
amonnt  of  pain.  Where  chloroform  Is  skilfally  adminis- 
tered, tiiere  appears  to  be  Uttie  or  no  hazard,  but  unfbrbn- 
nately  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  prepared  to  administer 
ohloroform  successfnllv.  As  a  role  it  may  be  stoted,  that 
it  is  not  advisable  for  uw  suigeon  who  operates  to  administer 
the  ehloroform,  and  a  oompetent  assistont  should  always  be 
employed  to  do  this.  Whatever  mav  be  the  doubt  in  the 
minor  operations  of  su^ery,  the  beneficial  effect  of  relieving 
pain  npon  the  sobsuaent  welfare  of  the  patient  in  the 
oa^tal  operathma  of  surgery,  have  led  aurgeona  vetr 
generally  to  insist  on  its  a£ninistration  in  these  oases.  It 
has  now  been  shown,  both  by  Br.  Simpsmi  and  Dr.  Snow, 
that  the  fatal  cases,  after  capital  operations,  more  especially 
ampntations,  are  fewer  when  chloroform  has  been  adminis- 
tered, than  when  this  or  some  other  anEesthetio  has  not  been 
employed.  Looking  to  these  results,,  it  would  appear  that 
the  life  saved  by  the  use  of  ehloroform  has  been  much 
greater  than  that  sacrifloed  by  its  careless  administration. 
When  in  addition  to  this  it  is  recollected  how  great  an 
amount  of  sufi^ring  is  prevented,  there  can  be  titue  donbt 
about  the  propriety  of  its  administration. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  states  of  tiie  system  are 
len  fiivourable  to  the  administration  of  ohloromrm  than 
others,  but  Dr.  Bnow  has  pointed  out  that  in  these  states  of 
the  system,  the  pain  of  an  operation  would  be  as  likely  to 
act  as  iigniionsfy  as  the  ohloiolbrm.  At  the  same  time,  it 
Wmld  appew  that  a  oeitain  aomher  of  the  flttal  oans  hare 


oeonrred  in  perwnu  witii  diseased  heart,  nAiiA^iiB 

these  caution  should  be  employed. 

Besides  in  operations  with  the  kaifb|flhkinlmkisW 
employed  to  facilitate  the  red  notion  of  disbxatkai  nii 
heniia.  It  has  idso  been  recommended  in  iidu!u,isiHi 
means  of  procuring  sleep  in  exoeedTs  wattfifalam  Itm 
first  introdnoed  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  BdinbniriL  hi vo 
of  alleviating  the  pain  attendant  upon  ddu-bii^  m 
although  it  has  been  muoh  oppcsed  m  time  ohn, its r 
the  present  day  very  largdy  administered  bjr  thi  ckcr 
practitioners  of  Great  Britain.  In  some  of  tbemtd- 
oult  oases  it  beoomes  an  important  aid  to  the  lacoa^ 
and  in  all  oases  it  diminishes  the  snffiiiog  iriUuiBt  iiv 
way  interfering  with  tile  natural  aotiou  attntet  ^ 
this  oondition.  1^  ii^arioas  effeets  attribatedl>tk» 
form  are  at  most  problematical,  and  the  beneflti  miiek 
as  to  lead  to  its  use  iriMteror  oiieiiiBstaiMa  «iD  }aA 
At  the  same  lime  how,  as  in  other  oaaes,  itiiKtdnL 
that  the  op«rator  shoold  admlniatBr  tts  <h]onftn,)Bti 
the  servioes  of  an  assistant,  or  pwson  empnet 
administer  cannot  always  be  procored,  It  is  not  lihlTi 
oome  into  general  use  throughout  the  ooontry.  Bit:*8 
assistants  can  be  found,  uiere  is  no  doubt  i  ■ 
an  alleviation  of  suffering  that  ought  not  t»  bi  dan- 
tonanoed. 

From  having  expcairaented  with  varlotu  agothk 
Snow  was  induced  to  try  the  action  of  Amylene  si  u  » 
thetio  on  the  human  system.   This  snbetanoe  it  •  obIk^ 
mobile  fluid,  having  a  raeoifle  gravity  of  0«».  ItiiT 
volatile,  and  boils  at  102°.   Its  oompositkm  is  0*  H*. 
is  soluble  in  ten  or  eleven  pints  of  water,  and  its  odci 
not  disagreeable.  The  quantity  of  amylene  rtqan^ ' 
prodUGO  anmtheda  is  intermediate  between  that « 
form  and  ether.  The  quantity  of  amylene  oooDUud  b  ■ 
Snow's  inhder  was  at  the  rate  of  rather  men  thmtt 
drachm  in  a  minute,  and  in  this  way  insensibility  nr 
dnced  in  about  three  minutes.   Although  Sr.  te« 
oessfolly  administered  this  remedy  in  sevenl  mm,  Uc 
with  one  fatal  case,  and  has  since  abandoned  its  ur* 

Other  snbstances  are  capable  of  predueing  snntiuB  - 
the  form  of  vapour,  but  none  of  these  have  bees  ffieie 
employed. 

(Snow,  On  the  Inhala^  of  the  VapMr  of 
184T;    On  Nareotitm  4y  the  Inhalation  0/  Vf^ 
Medical  Oiaette,  1848  to  18S1 ;   On  Deaikfrm  »«" 
form,  Lancet,  1856.   Biohardson,  On  the 
pertiesofLifevperdonProtmUtlSia.  Pereiia, I^^^** 
of  Materia  jUemM  and  ZWqpeutws,  185!L) 

AxxuTTHB  ELOHOAXA,  the  plant  ^riiuh  ypai^ 
ttedidnel  agent  known  by  Ihe  name  of  Ustieo.  " 
plant  belongs  to  tiie  lutoral  order  PhtrtcM,  t, 
IB  the  Piper  ar^ustiMium  of  Bnis  ana  Fina  > 
Piper  elongatum  of  Yahl,  and  the  Si^heime 
of  Knnth.  Although  this  idant  has  long  been  v)i  ^ 
the  natives  of  Peru  as  a  remedy  in  vsnoui  dinta ' 
was  not  known  till  recently  that  it  produoed  tlie  isM^ 
known  as  matioo.  The  term  matioo  is,  howerBr,  i^^ 
in  Pern  to  other  sobstanoea,  and  Dr.  Lindl^  ststv  * 
leaves  of  Eupatofiam  glxUnomm  were  sent  to  Ua^*^ 
that  name. 

Artantia  elongata,  the  true  matioo  plant  is  a  ihnb^ 
12  feet  high  witii  jointed  stem  and  nranohes.  IbJ^ 
are  harsh,  short-stalked,  lanceolate,  acuminsts,  psbt^ 
beneath,  tessellated  or  rough  on  the  upper  nda  "ii*^ 
of  the  snnlran  Teina.  The  snikeB  are  aiditsiy,  ^^"^ 
and  opposito  tiie  leaves;  the  bnuta  lanoeolste  ai  - 
flowers  hecmaj^irDdite. 

It  is  a  native  of  Fern,  and  is  fimnd  at  Huaniioo>CB«4 
Panao,  Chaolea,  and  Huna.  It  fiowen  from  Jnlf  ta-'f 
tember.  ^ 

BEBBBBimi,  Sffirina,  Siberine,  BeetMrina, 
aliraloid,  obtained  from  the  Ifeetaiuira  Soiiai 
burgfc),  the  Bibira,  or  Greenheart  Tree,   The  fttipa»' 
tills  tree  were  first  noticed  by  Banonft,  io  ^'^^Ji 
Boder  in  18S4  recommended  it  as  a  Babstitoto  for 
Bark.   He  stated  that  it  contained  the  alkaloiil  ni^/ 
called  Bebeeiine.   In  1843  Dr.  Douglas  Uaclij[Bno(^ 

ah  confirmed  Dr.  Boder's  discovery  and  m"*^^ 
or  the  properties  of  the  alkaloid.    In  1W4  jj* 
Sohomburgk  brought  specimens  of  the  tfw  from 
auiana,  ^ere  it  is  oalled  Bibiru  or  Sipiri.  p"J .. 
bebnga  to  tiie  genus  Keetandta  [KBctAVDU.  o.  ij-y 
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torered by u a^-gn]r nuoth iMrk ;  thelMTesueoor  6 
nehet  Icag  and  2  or  8  umIim  bioad,  nearly  opposite,  obloog, 
illiptioal,  ahortlj  •onminate,  oonaoeooih  mooth,  shining, 
md  obscrorely  netted  on  the  ^per  nde.  Faniolea  few- 
towered,  flovsre  yellowiih  white ;  the  anthers  all  thick, 
lUoDg,  without  nands.  The  fruit  is  Bomswhat  obovate, 
globular,  and  alightly  oomprened,  6^  to  7^  inehea  in  cir- 
nmferenoe ;  the  aeed  in  each  froi^  about  the  ii>e  of  a 
mlnnt 

The  part  need  in  mediajne  is  tlie  baric.  It  is  derired 
rom  the  trunk,  and  oomes  over  in  flat  heavy  pieees  from  1 
0  2  feet  long,  from  3  to  6  infihes  broad,  and  about  3  or  4 
luhsi  tbiak.  The  epidamii  ia  brittle  tad  of  a  gr^iah- 
mwn  edoor.  Intenully  tiu  baik  is  of  a  dmuuvm-brown 
oloor.  The  fraotnre  is  rough  and  fibrous.  The  taste  is 
pitter,  astrmgent,  and  tfoautio.  The  seeds  also  emtaiii 
he  bebeerinef  on  which  Uia  medioiiud  {npertiea  cf  the 
ilant  depends.  Hu  iiDcnring  Is  Dr.  Ibwlsfi^  uuiyns 
f  tile  two:— 
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The  ftTV*^nM  bebeerina  is  oMdned  by  deeomposinff  oom- 
neroial  snli^iate  of  bebeerine  by  ammonia  j  the  preoipitate 
a  washed  with  eold  water,  triturated  iriulst  still  moist  with 
noist  hrdrated  oxide  of  lead,  dried  in  a  water-bath  and  ez- 
lanstedreotiflsd  nnrit;  an  alooholio  solution  of  bebeerine  is 
iau  obtained.  The  aleohol  maj  then  be  distilled  from  the 
Mbeerine.  If  this  is  heated  with  ether  a  part  wUl  be  left 
mdisMilved.  Dr.  Maolagan  thaug^  thia  another  alkabid 
md  called  it  sipeerlne,  Irat  ha  noir  ngaids  it  as  bebserina 
n  an  oxidised  oondition. 

Whea  bebeerine  is  obtained  from  its  etheiial  solutioB,  it 
I  a  Tcllow,  amorphous,  restnons-looking  substanee,  but  in 
he  lorm  of  powder  it  is  white. 

The  effect  of  the  Bibim  baric  is  the  same  as  that  of  oin- 
^ona.  It  is  bitter  and  tonic,  and  poasessea  anttperiodio  or 
bbrifngal  virtues.  The  alkaloid  pcesesaea  the  same  pro- 
■erties,  and  from  experiments  imioh  havs  hitherto  been 
aade,  althou^  it  la  not  ao  powwfolty  fshrifogal  as  quinine, 
t  does  not  pradooe  the  headaehe,  feverishness,  riraing  in 
heesrs,  and  other  symptoms  wMiih  are  sometimes  fSmw  to 
allow  the  administration  of  quinine.  In  intermittent  and 
smittent  fevers.  In  nenralgia,  and  as  a  genuine  tonlo  it  has 
een  recommended,  and  espMially  in  those  oases  where 
oinine  disagrees. 

Bebtholetu.  [Bxbihousiu]. 

Gaduiitk,  loniDB  OF.  The  preparatkms  oi  iodine  with 
be  metals  have  many  of  them  Men  found  to  be  verv  effica- 
ioos  in  the  treatment  of  disease  both  internally  ana  exter- 
slly.  Dr.  Qanod  has  recently  recommended  the  Iodide  of 
Jadmiom  for  external  application.  '*  I  had,"  he  says, 
'  ptevioasly  felt  the  want  of  an  agent  oontamlng  Iodine, 
nd  fitted  jfor  external  application— tnose  usnally  employed 
laving  many  obieotions.  The  free  iodine,  or  iodine  oom- 
lined  with  lodiae  of  potasnnm,  as  ooonrs  in  Ttsgomtum 
odinii  oompositDm,  P.  L.,  is  frequently  too  Arttonf  in  ite 
latnre,  besides  whioh  its  disagreeaUe  odour,  and  the  stain- 
ng  of  the  ei^ele  iriiioh  it  pradnoea  is  often  very  objection- 
able. 

"  The  simple  iodide  ei  potusimn  ointment,  as  ordinarily 
iiapensed,  is  gritty  in  eharaeter,  often  to  mck  an  extent  as 
0  render  its  application  to  delicate  skins  impraotioaU^  and 
t  not  unfrequentiy  beoomes  brown  from  liberation  of  free 
odine;  now,  although  these  inconveniences  may  be  removed 
>j  proper  management  and  care  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
irag,  nevertiielMB  I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  tne  salt, 
rhen  mixed  with  fatty  substenoes,  as  not  very  readily  ab- 
orbed  by  the  skin,  and  consequently  not  weU  adapted  to 
tioduce  the  peonliar  local  efibote  of  iodine  whioh  is  often  so 
kdvantt^^oB  to  obtain ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
odine  is  ^not  always  nsed  rimpl^  for  its  rabefadent  or 
Hranter-iiritant  aonon." 

H«  adds,  that  the  iodide  of  eadminm  is  net  open  to  these 


objeetioBs.  Mixed  with  ^iht  parts  of  laid  it  fecms  a  per- 
feotiy  white  and  soft  ointment  whioh  prodaoes  but  littb 
local  action  i^ai  the  akin^  and  appears  to  be  readily  ab- 
sorbed when  nrc^ly  appbed  with  motion. 

Dr.  Garroa  reoommends  tiiis  ointment  in  enlarged  aero- 
falooa  glands,  in  jointe  affected  by  chronic  infiammatoty 
disease,  in  various  outaneoos  diseases,  and  <^blain8. 

The  iodide  of  eadminm  crystalliBes  in  white  0-dded  , 
nacreous  tables,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcolud.  ' 

Cebokio  Acid  has  been  reoommended  by  Mr.  Marshall 
as  an  eeoharotio.  In  wart*  and  tomours  where  a  powerM 
eauatio  is  indicated,  it  appears  to  be  a  usefol  remedy.  He 
reoommmds  100  grains  of  the  orystallised  aoid  in  an  ounce 
of  distiUed  water.  Intiie  'Beeraaof  Phazmaoy  andXheta- 
peotios '  the  following  aooount  of  ih»  q^Unuuai  of  tills 
solution  is  vna  :~ 

"The  scdutioaisbeet^liedbyaid  of  a  pointed  ^aas  rod, 
or,  where  a  lai^  quanti^  is  needed,  by  means  of  a  small 
glass  tube  drawn  to  a  point  Only  so  mnoh  should  be 
applied  as  will  saturate  the  diseased  growth,  avoiding  the 
snironnding  healtinr  mucous  membrane ;  for  althongh  the 
solution  is  not  snnloiantly  powerful  as  an  esdiarotio  to 
destroy  or  even  vesioato  the  mucous  membrane,  it  may 
give  rise  to  an  nnneoessary  amount  of  subsequent  inilam- 
matoiy  aotion,  whioh  of  oonise  it  is  well  to  avoid,  but  from 
whioh  no  setions  oonseqnenoes  have  been  fbimd  to  ensue. 
Any  sopeiflnous  acid  may  be  removed  by  a  pieoe  of  wet 
lint.  The  first  effect  of  ite  application  to  the  warta  is  to 
prodnoe  a  sl^it  smarting  pam.  If,  however,  any  ulce- 
rated snr&oe  be  tooehed,  tne  painis  of  abnmiug  charaoter, 
more  lasting,  but  not  so  acute  and  intolerable  aatiutoanaed 
by  the  nitrate  of  sQver,  or  by  nitric  acid,  with  or  witiioidi 
arsenioQS  add.  After  a  short  time  the  pain  passes  off,  bat 
there  is  gradaallyestabluhed  a  eertain  aching  and  soreness, 
dependent  on  the  exdtemeut  of  more  or  less  inflammation 
in  the  parts.  This  inflammatory  action  is  aooompanied  by 
a  porulent  discharge,  and  under  ite  infloenoe  the  norbra 
growths  rapidly  waste,  in  some  oases  being  thrown  off 
altiwether,  and  in  otiiers  nndoMoing  a  putial  though 
evident  diminution  in  sixs.  The  best  imnwdiato  dressing 
to  the  parte  u  dry  lint,  as  that  does  not  dilute  the  strengtH 
of  the  ohromio  aoid  solnticm,  and  is  at  the  same  time  dnn. 
Afterwards  the  lint  should  be  changed  twiee  dsily,  or,  what 
appears  to  be  better  as  a  oheok  to  any  inflammation,  the 
^LTto  may  be  waahed  with  a  solntion  of  lead,  and  dressed 
with  lint  moistened  in  the  same. 

"In  most  oases  of  warts,  one  ap^lioatum  soiBoes,  the  enn 
being oompletad in frtmi  fonrtdaight  days.  Theextreme 
period  to  whioh  the  inflammation  set  up  by  the  ohnmde 
add  hss  bsen  found  to  omtiBne  aotivs  is  about  four  days. 
In  mwm  eases,  whan  ^  warta  are  large,  repeated  ap^- 
eations  are  neoessary,  eaoh  being  followed  by  less  Inoon- 
venienee  and  less  of  the  oharaotenstio  inflammatory  aotion* 
In  bat  me  instance,  so  far  as  hitherto  observed,  have  more 
tiian  three  an^loanms  been  required,  and  in  that  there 
was  great  n^leot  as  to  prcmer  cleanliness  sad  dressing," 

Con  IiTVER  Oil  is  an  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the 
oommon  ood,  Oathu  JforrAua,  limuens.  This,  and  other 
oils  from  fish,  have  been  for  a  long  time  popnlur  remedies 
amongst  pernio  living  on  the  sea-shore,  espedally  those 
engs^d  in  fishing.  In  1788  it  was  rec»minended  by  Dr. 
Peroival  as  a  remedy  in  ohronic  rheumatism,  and  in  1809 
Dr.  Bardsley  stoted  it  was  a  popolsr  remedy  in  many  parte 
of  Lancashire.  In  1641,  Dr.  Bennett^  of  Edinburgh,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  '(MeumJeooris  AselU,'  zeoommMkding  it 
especially  in  soroftilous  diseases. 

Although  this  oil  is  named  after  the  Cod,  tnm  &e  Uvar 
of  whioh  anbnal  it  is  most  frequently  and  abnndanlly  ob- 
tained, otiier  fish  yidd  oil  in  their  livers  and  adipose  ossue 
with  which  this  tm  is  frequentiv  mixed.    The  oil  sdd  in 
England  nsnally  comes  from  Newfoundland,  where  it  ia 
obtained  by  pressure  frtim  the  livers  of  the  innumerable 
oodfish  whioh  are  caught  in  the  seas  aroand  that  country. 
As  it  comes  into  tiie  market  it  is  usually  of  a  chestnut- 
brown  colour,  and  has  a  fiahv  smell.    It  is  now,  however^ 
subjected  to  a  preparation,  by  whioh  its  ooloor  is  almost 
entirely  removed,  and  to  a  oondderable  extent  ite  smeU. 
Although  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  it  does  not  a|^ 
pear  that  ite  therapeutioal  propertdea  are  improved  by  this 
prooesB.   The  following  is  Dr.  De  Jongh'a  saulyns  of  A* 
l^ree  kinds  of  oil  whkih  an  to  be  firand  in  tbe  sliof>  ^ 
Tiondw !— 
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AUhoiigb  this  oil  haa  been  Teoommended  in  a  ymotf  of 
diaeiiw,  and  has  becm  adminiBtared  in  a  moit  ugudinom 
maimer,  in  all  kindi  of  diwaden,  the  oaan  in  whidi  It  has 
prared  nuwt  loooeMfbl  axe  thou  of  a  Boaty,  and  rheumatio, 
and  aerofiiloai  obxevAer.  It  haa  Seen  fonnd  e^>ecially 
aoniceable  in  the  liAets  of  ddldren,  and  in  oases  of 
phthisis.  When  first  giren  it  praduoas^nausea,  indigestion, 
and  even  vomitiog ;  bat,  when  perseTered  in,  it  is  osoaLly 
unattended  with  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  Id,  order  to 
deriTe  benefit  from  its  use,  it  mnst  be  oontinaed  for  seTeral 
weeks,  and  even  months.  One  of  its  most  strikii^  effects 
in  cases  where  emaoiation  has  set  in,  is  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce plnmpnMs  and  to  inoreasa  the  nntritionary  processes 
in  the  system.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  persons  have 
increflsed  several  pounds  in  weight  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  under  the  use  of  this  remedy.  Whilst  this  increase 
of  weight  is  goinf  on,  there  is  increased  tone  and  vigour  in 
the  system,  ana  persons  fraqoently  gain  considerable 
sbength  under  its  loflaence.  In  casea  of  phtiiiaia  many  of 
the  more  urgent  symptnns  am  zeUered  by  its  adminiscra- 
tion,  and  sometimes  the  progzeas  c£  the  disease  haa  been 
entirely  suspended. 

Tha  dose  at  tba  omomenoement  should  be  half  an  ounce 
three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  increased  to  one  or  even 
two  ouooes,  shotud  the  stomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  is 
given  <m  coffee,  milk,  or  peppermint* water.  A  small 
qnantity  oi  common  salt  taken  before  and  after  the  oil 
will  aometimee  eause  it  to  agree  when  other  means  have 
failed. 

The  nature  of  the  action  of  this  oil  has  been  much 
debated  by  medical  practitioners.  Whilst  some  are  inclined 
to  regard  the  smail  quantities  of  iodine  and  bromine  it  con- 
tains as  the  active  atfento,  others  attribute  its  effects  to  the 
oily  acids,  which  it  Has  in  common  with  all  other  oils.  It 
is  well  known  that  oil  plays  an  important  part  ia  the  de- 
velopment of  the  albuminous  tissneij  and  is  nniveraally 
present  in  the  eggs  of  the  lower  aoimals,  uid  it  is  sappoied 
that  its  introdootion  into  the  system  in  cases  where  the 
adipose  tisane  is  manifestly  defitv  wt  has  an  effect  on  tiie 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  generally.  If  this  were  ^e  cose, 
other  Otis  ought  to  aot  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true,  as  it  has  been  fotind  that  other  animal 
oils,  snd  even  vegetable  oils,  exercise  a  similar  effeot  At 
the  same  time,  it  haa  been  found  that  cod  liver  oil  is  more 
digestible  and  less  liable  to  disagree  with  the  stomach  than 
other  oils,  snd  it  is  oonseqiieatly  used  in  preference  to  all 
others.  An  oleaginous  diet  has  been  found,  however,  a 
valttabla  a^ionot  to  the  use  of  the  ood  liver  oil,  and  in 


yoon^  children  who  will  not  taka  flu  flO(  mka 

substituted  with  advantage. 

In  oases  of  rheumatism  snd  serofnlou  ivdha!* 
external  application  of  the  oil  has  been  ittoda  v3 
adTsnta^. 

The  friction  of  the  iriude  body  in  eaaes  of  {httiB  e: 
Borofiilous  diathesis  Ims  also  been  atgCM^ywa—rfc 

by  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh. 

When  other  remedies  are  employed  in  oonjimitiiafai 
ood  Uver  (dl,  they  may  be  added  to  this  labnuec.  d 
many  preparations  of  this  kind  are  kept  zesdy  forw  -< 
the  drunuts.  An  objeotion  has  been  urged  spiEiC::^ 
oompounds  that  if  kept  long  the  oil  beoooM  nnein 
decomposition  of  the  medicines  take  place.  Ihaf  ini* 
fore  best  prepared  extemporaneously. 

DXODOKISSKB  AND  DiBIHPECTUITS.  AlUlOttshABen 

are  frequeatly  used  as  synonymous,  they  yet  osTediir: 
meanings.  Deodmuen  are  subetanoeawniehdepnndna 
posing  animal  and  vegetable  substanoee  of  their  ^mfims 
smell ;  whilst  disinfectants  are  agents  wbioh  lair  v 
power  of  destroying  ttu  infectious  or  oontsgiooa  frojrr.- 
more  especially  of  animal  pdsons.  Uany  satastasMn- 
have  the  power  of  effiMitutg  the  first  oqec^,  do  wrz 
the  last;  anditisimpartasttoknow  thatfreqaeothr: 
a  foul  smell  is  Kmoved,  an  aaimal  poison  vaj  jtt  x: 
behind.  In  fact,  many  of  the  moat  power&l  saiaal  pM 
are  not  attended  with  any  smell  at  nU«  astboisaftkK. 
pox,  typhns  and  scarlet  fever. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  deodorisers  knows  i&c^ 
This  arises  from  its  affinity  for  hydrogen  gu  wtua 
into  the  oomposition  of  those  gases  which  moat  fn^r- 
affect  the  senses  in  a  disagreeable  manner,  si  r-u-' 
retted,  phosphuretted,  and  oarboretted  hydngts.  i 
these  gases  have  an  injurious  effeot  of  their  own  tfc 
system,  and  afl^t  the  senses  disagreeahly,  thty 
always  be  got  rid    as  quickly  as  possible,  sad  tbem- 
preparations  of  chlorine,  noreeepeoially'diloniKfii^^ 
ohlrainated  iiofi  and  soda  have  mnol  ouployed  fixtb^ 
poae.  The  ohloride*  of  sine,  iron,  and  the  matilia^u 
be  naed  tea  this  pmpoae  when  added  to  liqsid  a  *- 
bodies.   One  of  the  most  e&ctaal  methods  of  efi^- 
chlorine  in  the  air  has  reoenUy  been  pn^ioied  tf  ^ 
Lambos^.   It  oonsists  in  obtaining  chlorine  Inw  ms- 
salt  by  Uie  following  prooeas.   Take  of  ooduus  k:' 
table  ^oonfols,  red  lead  two  tea  spoonfdls,oila{c- 
half  a  wine  glass  full,  water  a  quart.   Mix  the  nd 
with  the  salt,  and  add  to  it  the  water,  stir  tiu  bis? 
well  with  a  glass  rod,  and  add  very  gndoslljr  Uu  e. 
Titriol,  sulphate  of  lead  ia  precipitated,  and  mlf^ 
soda  and  chlorine  remain  in  solution.   By  expofoR 
air  the  chlorine  esospes  very  gradually  ana  tmi^' 
When  not  wanted  the  bottle  may  be  oloaed. 

Oxjfggn  U  another  powerful  deodMiser.  fiythev^ 
of  the  oxygea  of  the  atmosphere  all  animal  tad 
anbatanoes  decomposing  at  length  become  purified,  li- 
however,  desirable  to  supply  wygea.  ftster  thuo^' 
done  from  the  atmosphere  and  tua  ean  be  effected  - 
manganic  aoid  and  permanganate  of  potsssa.  it*^ 
acid  oonsistB  of  ime  {Art  of  manganeee  and  thnsofut?' 
whilst  permanganate  of  potssh  oonsista  of  one  parti>f 
and  two  of  manganic  acid. 

These  subatanoee,  more  espeoially  the  permtsg**'^ ; 
potaah,  give  off  readily  their  oxygen  gsa :  sod  ce  ^' 
mixed  with  decaying  animal  and  vegertsble  tai^'- 
render  them  perfectly  pure  to  the  ameU.  Dr.  HdSn^- 
a  report  made  to  the  B<»rd  of  fiealth  on  these  labiw--' 
in  1856,  says : — 

"  The  manganates  and  permanganates  sorpait  d 
deodorising  ami  disinfecting  powers  moatcomuoiiMf 
are  uaualiy  employed  for  this  purpose.   Hetsllis  ^ 
as  the  cmnpounds  of  lead,  iron,  ami  line,  8x., 
well,  if  the  odour  to  be  removed  arise  from  lalplmA^- 
hydrogen  and  ammonia,  or  aubatanoBa  analogou*  - 
latter ;  when  a  metallio  aulphide  and  a  salt  of  *  f^' 
ammonium  is  formed.   But,  fr^queaUy,  the  odwr 
to  substances  of  a  different  elass,  whioh  axe  fixed  b;  v 
of  the  oonstitaenta  of  the  metaUio  salt  lUodo'^''^ 
water,  whioh  in  my  experiments  yielded  perfect^ 
action  of  the  manganates,  was  aosroely  altered  ^ 
of  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  usual  melatW"-' 
Moreover,  the  ofiienBlTe  aubstanoea  sie  aot  (lMtr>'."^|^ 
metallio  ialta,  but  only  lixed;  thsy  '^Tn 
salphujettea  hydn^en  b^^^^,aj1p^^^ 
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auwmta^like  oompMmdi  by  that  a  powofbUr  fixed 
tUuU.  The  msnganatM  and  permmngaoatet,  on  toe  other 
land,  destroy  the  smelling  rabetanees  oompletely;  ooq- 
aining,  u  they  do,  s  luge  qauitify  ot  o:[^gen,  the  very 
Lgent  whioli  aooompliahei  all  natural  disinleotioni  thi^ 
^76  rise  to  an  aototi  process  of  oombiuticm,  in  eonseqoenoe 
if  which  the  oanse  of  ike  odour  or  ^trebotion  is  pw- 
aanently  removed.  They  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the 
Jkaline  hrpoehlorites,  mm  as  hypoohl<aite  of  potash,  soda, 
T  lime  (chloride  of  lime),  the  action  of  whicm  is  likeiviBe 
lermaneot.  The  hypoohloriteB  aot  with  leas  enngy  and 
ftpidity  than  the  manganatei,  and  an  in  titjs  reepeot 
nterior ;  but  they  have  an  advantage  orar  the  latter  by 
heir  eTolving  aUorine  in  tiie  gaseona  atate»  and  deetnying 
n  thu  manner  odorou  and  patrafutive  snbstanoaa  vhioh 
ire  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  Bat  as  the  oUorine  eTidved 
■  frequently  found  objectionahle  itf,  and  iniorioiu  to, 
ntients,  it  wonld  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ame  effect  could  not  be  aooompUshed  by  exposing  the 
Kmtaminated  air  to  the  action  of  extended  surfaces  of 
olntions  of  the  manganatas  and  permanganates,  either 
ontained  in  shallov  Tessels,  or  diffiued  over  sheets  of  wire 
^uxe. 

"  The  manganatas  and  permanganates  hare,  moreoTer, 
he  advantage  of  possessing  peculiar  and  strongly  marked 
olours,  whereby  they  are  readily  and  safely  distmguished 
!rom  other  compounas.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  marked 
xdoration,  aooidents  which  hare  been  frequently  caused 
IT  the  ineautiona  and  erroneous  use  of  hypoohloriteB,  or 
iF  metalUe  salts,  are  soareely  pooiible  with  the  manganates 
md  permanganates,  whieh  aie,  monanr,  in  thenuolres 
nmparatiTe^  innoxioos." 

A  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  permanganate  of  potash 
in  a  pint  of  water  has  been  of  much  service  as  an  appli- 
oation  to  phagedaanic  ulceratiims,  and  to  sloughing  sores  in 
various  parts  of  the  bo^.  It  has  also  been  found  par- 
ticularly beneficial  as  an  application  to  oanoeroos  sores, 
ivhere  uie  smell  is  tometimee  very  offensive. 

Where  dothes,  bedding,  and  other  materials  have  been 
n  contact  with  poisonous  effluvia,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
lisinftctantt  is  heat.  The  applioation  of  heat  to  such 
Lrticles  may  either  be  effeotea  by  sulijecting  them  to  the 
tction  of  boiling  water,  or  exposing  them  to  heat  in  ovens 
or  closed  vessels  ecmstnuted  for  Uie  paipose. 

(See  MinuU  o^  Information  on  J)mnfeetim  and  Dso- 
hiiaatum,  pabliahed  by  General  Board  of  Health,  1857). 

fiOHIHBHZTZ.    [PhTBIC,  FuCXXCZ  OV,  S.  2]. 

HTpofHosPHOaoDS  Acid  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus 
mi  oxysen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  oi  each, 
t  may  be  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  phosphide  of 
larium,  strontium,  or  calcium  by  water.  It  combines  with 
he  alkalies  and  oxides  of  the  metals,  forming  hy^ulphites. 
ihese  subfltaoceB  have  lately  been  introduced  into  medi- 
ine  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonaty  oonsumption.  In  a  paper 
iresented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  Dr. 
)hurchill  has  given  an  account  of  thir^-five  oases  of 
hthisis,  which  ne  had  treated  with  these  remedies.  Out 
f  this  number  he  states  that  nine  recovered ;  in  eight  the 
videncea  d  disease  disa^reared ;  in  eleven,  mnoh  improve- 
nent  took  plaoe,  and  eleven  died.  Dr.  ChurohiU  believes 
hat  the  immediate  oanse  of  tnhereoloaa  is  the  deoreaie  of 
^osphoroa  in  the  lystem. 

"The  apeoifiQ  remedy/'  he  says,  "of  this  complaint 
onsiate  in  the  empli^ment  of  a  preparation  of  phoepboroa 
rhich  presents  two  oharaotera — the  first  of  being  fit  for 
mmediate  assimilation,  and  the  second  of  being  at  the 
■ame  time  in  the  lowest  possible  state  of  oxidation.  The 
i^pophosphites  of  lime  and  soda  are  the  salts  which  have 
utoerto  presented  these  two  characters  in  the  most  com- 
>lete  manner.  Either  of  these  aalta,  administered  in  doses 
'arying  from  ten  to  forty-five  grains  per  diem,  may  be 
is«d  in  the  treatment  of  phthuus.  The  highest  dose 
rhioh  I  have  given  to  adults  has  been  fifteen  grains 
er  day. 

"  These  preparations  have  a  direct  action  on  the  tnber* 
nhir  diathesis,  and  dispel  with  a  really  wonderftal  niddi^ 
11  tiie  symptoms  which  eharaoterise  the  disease.  When 
he  morbid  deposit  whidi  is  the  special  result  of  the 
lyscrasia  is  reoent,  when  the  softening  is  only  incipient, 
ind  doe»  not  take  plaee  too  rapidly,  the  tubercles  are 
moved  by  absorption,  and  disappear  without  leaving  any 
race.  When  the  depout  is  of  older  date,  and  the  softening 
ius  reached  a  somewhat  higher  d^ree,  the  breaking  down. 


process  may  continue  in  spito  of  tiie  treatmeot,  and  tite 
issue  of  the  ease  will  depend  on  tiie  pathologioal  peou- 
liarities  of  the  lesion,  on  its  extent,  and  eapeoially  on  the 
presence  or  abaenoe  of  complioationB.  I  have  made 
numerous  attempts  to  modify  tne  local  mischief  by  means 
of  inhalationa  of  several  substances,  but  I  have  obtained  no 
favourable  results  except  such  as  were  owing  to  the  general 
treatment. 

"  The  phy8iol(^ioBl  effects  which  I  have  observed  during 
the  administratioo'  of  the  hypophosphites  of  soda,  lime, 
potash,  and  ammonia,  prove  tmt  these  salts  have  a  doable 
action.  On  the  one  hand  they  immediately  increase  the 
principle  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  constitutes  nervous 
power,  and  they  present  us,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
efficient  Uood-generatdng  agents,  fax  superior  to  any 
hitherto  known.  These  preparations  possess  in  the  highest 
degree  all  the  therapeutioal  properties  attributed  by-former 
olMTVen  to  phMpluHus,  and  a»  devoid  of  the  dangcrn 
whiidi  have  almost  consigned  this  snbstanoe  to  oblivitm. 
It  cannot  be  doabted  that  hypophosphorous  preparations 
will  henceforth  rank  foremost  in  therapeutios." 

The  salts  of  hypopboephorous  acid  can  be  prepared  "by 
adding  the  bases  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  water. 

Syp<^hospMte  qf  PoUuh  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white 
opaque  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It 
is  very  deliqueeoent,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles. 

JS^tpopAo^pAtitoq/'&dbcrystaUisei  in  nacreous  reetwigular  ' 
plates.  It  u  a  less  deliqnesoeat  salt  tiian      last,  and  dia- 
solves  readily  in  aleohol  and  water. 

SjfpophoapMte  of  Ltmt  crystallises  in  rectangular  or 
six-sided  oolumns.  It  is  not  deliquesoent,  and  possesses  a 
hitter  taste.  It  is  perfectly  scduble  in  water,  and  is  the 
most  convenient  form  for  administering  the  hypophosphites. 

Sopopho$pkite  of  Ammonia  has  a  similar  iqtpearance  to 
the  lime-salt.  It  is,  however,  deliquessent  m  the  air. 
When  heated  gently,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves 
hydrated  hypophosphorous  acid. 

loDOFOBU,  a  compound  of  iodine,  and  the  compound 
radical  formyle.  It  was  diseovered  by  Serullas,  and  has 
recently  been  investigated  physiologically  and  therapeuti- 
cally by  MM.  Moretin  and  Humbot.  It  is  a  solid  body 
OMurriog  in  pearly  scales  of  a  sulphur  yellow  colour, 
Mable,  soft  to  tha  touch,  of  a  persistent  aromatio  odour, 
with  a  mild  and  unoomMiTe  taste.  When  this  substanoe  is 
adndoistered  to  animals,  tiiey  die  from  smaller  doses  than 
of  iodine,  and  exhibit  symptoms  of  great  depresuou  and 
exhaustion.  The  symptoms  of  depression  are  followed  by 
convulsions,  oontractiona,  and  other  effects  upon  the  ner- 
vous aystem.  After  dewt  th^  exhibit  no  signs  of  any 
marked  lesions  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

The  authors  above  mentioned  suggest  that  this  remedr 
may  be  employed  in  all  oases  where  iodine  is  indicated,  it 
is  more  rapicUy  absorbed  into  the  system  than  iodine,  and 
produces  none  of  the  local  irritations  which  have  been 
obeerved  to  attend  the  action  of  iodine.  They  recommend 
it  from  its  soothing  properties  in  neuralgic  disorders. 
They  have  also  empmyol  it  with  success  in  goitre, 
scrofula,  rickets,  and  i^^iflls.  The  dose  ia  from  half  a 
grain  to  eight  grains  m  the  ooone  of  the  tweaty-toiat 
hours. 

EosBO  or  EoiTSso,  the  Abyssinian  name  for  the  flowers  of 
the  JBrojuora  anthelmintieaj  a  plantbelonging  to  the  natural 
order  Sotaeea.  The  Kosso  naa  been  recently  inteoducod 
into  European  practice  as  a  powerful  remedy  for  worms. 
It  has  been  known  in  Abyssinia  upwards  of  two  oenturiea, 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has  been  mentioned  by  several 
writera.  The  plant  which  yields  it  has  been  named  after 
Dr.  Brayer,  a  French  physician  who  reaided  a  oonaiderable 
time  at  Conatantinople,  and  having  had  opportimitiea  of 
witnessing  the  anthelmintic  propertiea  of  thia  plant,  brought 
aome  of  it  to  Paris  in  1823.  On  being  sent  to  £unth,  he 
found  it  to  be  a  new  genus  of  ^anto  belonging  to  the  order 
Itosaoen. 

The  Brayera  Is  an  Abyssinian  tree  twenty  feet  in  hdght, 
with  roimd  rusty  tomentose-villose  branches,  marked  by 
tiie  annular  oieatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves.    The  leaves  are 
crowded,  alternate,  and  sheathy  at  the  base.    The  leaflets 
are  oblong,  or  elliptical  lanceolate,  acute,  serrate,  villose  at 
the  margm  and  on  the  nerves  of  the  under  aurfaoe.  Stipules 
adnate  to  the  petiole.     Flowers  dicBoions,  small,  aiul 
greenish,  the  calyx  with  the  tube  bibraoteulate  at  thebu* 
and  tarUni^;  mroat  eonatrioted  mteraaUy  by-^* 
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broDoos  ring ;  llml)  lO-putita ;  tBe  segmenti  in  two  wiM, 
the  five  outer  ones  mnoh  luver,  oblong-lanoeolate,  obtoie, 
rstifliilately  veined,  itellat^  patent,  the  fin  inner  onei 
■ttetnmte,  unalln  spatliiilate.  Petals  An,  inserted  in  tiw 
fhiMt  of  the  eaiyz,  small  linear.  Stamensfrom  fifteen  to 
twBOtj,  inserted  along  the  petals.  FUftments  free,  uneqnal 
in  length.  Anthem  hiloonlar,  dehiscing  longitudinally. 
Carpels,  two  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  free,  nni- 
loomar,  eontuning  one  or  two  pendnloiu  omlee,  Btylea 
tenninal,  ezserted  from  the  throat  of  the  oalyx,  thiekened 
upwards.   Btigmaa  snbpeltate-dilated,  orenate-oblong. 

This  plant  grows  in  Tyre,  Agame,  and  Shoa,  and  u  oul- 
tlTated  everywhere.  Dr.  Beke  says  it  grows  thronghoat 
the  entire  table-land  of  north-eastern  Abyssinia,  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet.  He  found  it  at  the  month  of  the 
Abai  (Brace's  Nile)  at  an  elevation  of  close  upon  9000  feet. 
Brace  describes  the  flowers  as  being  of  a  greenish  oolour, 
tinged  with  purple,  and  when  fully  blown  of  a  deep  red  or 
pnrpk.  The  petals,  he  says,  are  white.  When  prepared 
Ibr  medidnal  us^  tiie  flowers  are  gathered  befbie  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  and  wnllat  some  of  tiie  flmrars  are  nnq^ened. 
The  bttiuhes  are  pospended  in  the  ann  to  dry,  and  after- 
wards packed  in  jars.  "When  smt  to  thia  eoontrjr  it  Is 
packed  In  boxes,  and  the  Eoseo  is  contained  in  leather.  It 
has  a  very  twwOTful  b&lsamie  odour.  The  Ibllowing  is  an 
analysis  of  Kosao  by  Wittsteln : — 
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Here  Is  nothing  in  the  botanical  stmoture,  or  in  the 
ohemioal  composition,  or  pnysical  character  of  this  plant, 
that  could  have  led  to  the  oonclusion  that  it  would  act  as  an 
antbelmintio.  Yet  there  is  no  question  on  this  point.  The 
inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  from  their  habit  of  eating  un- 
oooked  food,  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  forms 
of  tapeworm,  and  the  Kousso  is  universally  employed 
amongst  them  as  a  remedy.  Every  traveller  jittests  its 
efflcaoy.  It  has  also  now  been  em|»loyed  in  Fnmoo,  Eng- 
land, Oermany,  and  Switzerland  with  the  same  success. 

The  mode  of  administering  it  in  Abviainia  consisto  in 
taking  a  handful  of  the  flowers  and  intusing  them  in  hot 
water.  In  England,  240  grains  or  half  an  ounce  is  regarded 
as  a  full  dose,  children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age  may  take 
160 grains;  from  3  to  7, 120  grains;  and  not  exceeding 
3  years  of  age,  80  grains.  This  dose  should  ha  t^en  in 
the  morning  ivsting,  the  previous  meal  at  night  having 
been  slight.  The  flowers  are  infused  in  fhun  5  to  10  ounces 
of.  luke-warm  water  for  abont  a  quarter  of  on  hour,  A 
little  lemon-juioe  is  then  to  be  swallowed,  and  the  infusion 
being  stirred  np,  the  whole  is  taken,  liquid  and  powder  at 
two  or  three  draughts  at  short  interraU,  being  wadied 
down  bv  cold  water  and  lemon-juice.  In  three  or  four 
hours,  if  the  remedy  has  not  operated,  ft  doae  of  castor  oil 
should  be  taken. 

The  great  barrier  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  at  first  was 
its  high  prioe.  When  first  brought  to  Paris  it  was  sold  as 
high  as  1/,  15s.  ounce.  It  is  now  (1858),  however,  sold 
at  a  moderate  pnoe.  The  most  recent  notice  of  this  remedy 
is  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Euohenneister's  work  on 
Animal  Parasites,'  translated  for  the  Sydenham  SooieW 
Dr.  Lankester  (1807).  The  fitUowing  V  hia  acoonnt  of 
Konsso:— 

"  This  remedy,  which  is  making  a  neat  noise  at  present 
is  adulterated  in  many  ways.  J,  ularna  fatind  KnisBO 
obtained  from  Jobst  to  be  adulterated  with  sawdust.  I 
have  already  indicated  that  the  sawdust  might  be  probably 
the  dust  of  a  medicine  for  tape-worms,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
coarstr  stalks  and  twigs  of  the  Brat/era,  It  is  atiU  more 
probable,  however,  that  these  woody  fibres  or  dups  might 
come  from  the  root  of  Verlaseum  Temacha,  whiob,  as  well 
OS  the  leaves  Q!Jamimum^ibundum  [Serlm  Zelirn\,  U,  as  is 
well  known,  often  added  to  Kousso,  ana  is  even  administered 
alone,  in  doses  of  70  grains,  as  a  xwnedy  against  Xcatict. 


In  other  rMpeots,  it  acta  as  a  pntty  ihaff  BMitii  a 
lower  animals,  as,  fiir  example,  wlm  tiuom  tatonteB 
stupifies  flshaa.  For  theaa  TCaaons  I  ihadd  ia  Ah  « 
■ay,  not  so  much  thatl&e  agantia  adalta»atsi,Mtkti;i 
oftmi  administered  in  eombinatlon  with  otker  iiijmtm 
remedies  tar  tap»>worB.  Aoeofdiag  to  mj  upma^ 
even  the  thiok  T.  erattieeBu  of  tlie  eat  diftlwywtB 
Triiite  of  egg  mixed  with  a  deaoetion  of  low  Iml 
The  Trntia  were  dead  witldn  an  hour.  ^  daw  rftt 
powder  of  Kousso  is  5vj  to  3J*  For  mv  own  piTt,lka 
alwaya  been  more  or  less  nnlncW  with  Uiis  toinidy,  iAh. 
in  ue  ordinary  mode  of  admuiistimtioa,  ihtm  d  di 
defects  of  the  other  remedies  ibr  tapevonu,  mi  tuj 
produoBs  siekness  and  violent  pains  in  tba  iatHliBs.  h 
my  own  experience,  I  have  gennallysean  theworatipk 
in  innumerable  fraffmeuts  after  the  use  of  this  nmejt 
its  rareparationB.  1  have  imlyaeen  lai^orsnsIUtniM 
of  uie  worm,  or,  at  the  utmost,  th«  worm  m  to  tit  ai 
expelled  by  it;  but  hava  n«nr  foosd  the  beai  Ii* 
ease  I  owtain^  deteoled  ftagmnte  at  tuevn  if> 
evaouatioDs  fcv  tliree  months.  Oobo  I  sawaewtcmpiM 
np  to  the  neok  in  the  moniing,  but  tlie  head  wu  aq^ 
only  after  the  patient  had^nis  own  aooord  at  cshi^ 
a  second  dose  of  Kousso,  and  thus  brooght  upoo  hiatf  s 
alight  pains  in  the  bowsls. 

"  Vny  reoantly  Profbnor  Martins,  of  Eris^  a 
Ffofessor  Ton  Haimann,  of  Vienna,  have  dene  fow^ 
good  service  with  regard  ta  the  mode  tiS  emplOTu;  Kwi 
According  to  Martius,  the  powder  of  Kousso  alvtji  kk 
the  worm,  but  in  no  case  did  the  head  paa  vnj.  i 
tiierefi»e  endeavoured  to  isolate  Hie  active  eoetttuB 
of  the  renn.  A  red  resin  obtained  from  Koojh  ]di 
action.  It  was  otiierwise  with  a  soft  resin  of  thiSiu- 
of  which  Qij  were  obtained  from  3vj  of  Koun,  ^ 
in  which  there  was  certainly  still  some  red  rata  si  ■ 
waxy  substance.  Thia  soft  resin,  or,  more  orarertlT,  w 
ous  mixtnie,  was  disst^vadinalmcd  at86*B.(=llI'r 
and  filtered ;  the  aleohdio  stdution  waa  diMped  1WB  P(c 
As  soon  as  the  aloohd  waa  evaMnated,  the  auii&E  n 
again  poured  npon  the  sugar,  the  whoia  wu  well  ^< 
and  reduced  witn  sngar  to  the  finest  powder,  ngir  bn' 
added  until  with  Qij  of  soft  resin  the  whols 
weighed  Jss.  This  voy  flneb'  divided  renn  wu 
with  3j  of  honey,  and  the  wluw  administered  in  t  pe< 
of  12  to  16  hours,  eommeneing  at  lour  d^sA  m  ^ 
afternoon.  The  next  morning  an  aperient  wu  gi*! 
(castor  oil  or  a  salt).  In  this  way,  with  this  leiia 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Hartius,  I  treated  three  psliuB ' 
September,  1854 ;  one  of  them  being  a  very  wetklj  kj" 
14  years  old.  In  all  three  oases  the  worm  wsi 
up  to  the  neck,  bat  in  such  a  fragmentary  conditioa  tk  • 
was  impossibla  to  find  the  head.  Thia  will  be  the  «r 
easy  to  believe  when  I  mention  that  the  smslksl  ^ 
expelled  fragments  towards  the  neok  were  sein^n^- 
three  lines  m  length.  One  of  lha  patienti  again  |M> 
segments  tA  tapewonna  at  t^  end  of  Beoenbar, 

**  Perhaps  the  more  &Tor«ble  result  depends  V* 
small  praotioal  precaution,  of  which  I  am  not  jh  »w* 
but  although  I  must  admit  the  efficacy  of  the  remcdji  ^ 
the  more  willinely  ft^m.  the  ease  with  which  Mb^m' 
reain  is  taken  and  endured — as  I  have  never  seen  u;  * 
secondary  effects, — at  the  same  time,  the  eitreaielT  &^ 
mentary  atato  in  which  the  worm  passes  preventi  nW"  - 
glving  the  remedy  a  prei^nce  over  turpentine  lo^ 
granato  root.    Quite  recently.  Professor  BsinuS'  * 
Vienna,  has  employed  the  following  method:— 5l.^ 
Kousso  are  macerated  for  24  hoars  in  oold  water,  ini 
boiled  for  half-an-hour.    This  infiuo<deooctioa  if  =^ 
taken  whilst  fasting  in  two  portions,  withont  ■^"'^ 


veil  borne,  and  acted  with  oertainty.  ^ 

Nasthxx  AsaiTtETiDA.  (Falconer),  ii  flio  name  J 
plant  which  Is  now  known  to  yield  a  P"'^.  {*„ 
assafoetida  of  commerce.   This  is  tba  pluit  woirli 
ori^nally  described  by  Kismpffer  as  AtM^i^ido  ^f"*^ 
or  Hingiseh.   Dr.  Fidooner  discovered  this  plant  u  ijf 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  it  had  bow  de^M ; 
Knmpfer.  The  hotnteal  oharaoters  of  the  gnn 
are  aa  foUowa 

Umbels,  compound :  involucres,  absent ;  oalyX)  f^^\ 
fruit,  thin,  oo«i»in4^H^  ^^S^^fr**^' 
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idgw  3.  only  doml;  vitts,  one  to  eaoh  dmal  fdmnr,  and 
wo  to  trie  laterals ;  albumen,  thin  fiat. 

N.  AuafcBtida,  Falconer:  Badioal  leaves  3-part«d; 
egments,  bipinnatifld  with  oblong-lanoeolate,  obtose, 
Lecorrent  lobes.  The  root  is  perenmal,  tapering,  ponderons, 
acreasing  to  the  size  of  a  man's  arm  or  leg,  covered  with  a 
lackish  coloured  bark  beset  near  the  top  with  many  strong 
i|^d  fibres ;  its  internal  snbstanoe  white,  fleehj,  abionnding 
nth  a  thick  milky  juioe,  which  has  an  exoessiTelj  strong 
stid  alUaoeona  imeU.  Btem,  two  or  three  yafdi  nigh  or 
lore,  six  or  Sevan  ini^  in  nrcamftnnee  at  the  t)a8e, 
mooth,  radical  leavaa  marly  two  Iset  long.  Hie  frnit  is 
at,  thin,  reddish  tanrtt,  like  that  of  a  parsnip,  tmly  rather 
irger  and  darker. 

"Karthex,"  says  Dr.  Falconer,  In  'Boyle's  Materia 
ledioa,'  '*  both  in  the  character  of  the  flowers  and  fruit, 
nd  in  its  *  PcBony-leaved '  habit,  dlfiisn  widely  from  any 
nown  speoies  of  Ferula,  and  appMrs  to  constitnte  a  dlstinet 
od  well-marked  genus.  In  the  Dardt^  or  Dangree  lan- 
uage,  [the  Dardolus beingthe  Daradi  of  Arrian),  ue  plant 
I  oaJlea  '  sep '  or  *  n^.*  The  yonng  roots  of  the  stein  in 
piing  are  prized  as  an  excellent  and  deUeate  vegetable. 

"  The  spedes  would  appear  to  oconr  in  the  greatest 
bimdance  in  the  provinces  of  Ehorassan  and  Lnar  in 
'ersia,  and  thenoe  to  extend  on  the  one  hand  into  theplains 
f  Toorkestan  on  the  Oxus,  north  of  the  Hindoo  Khoosh 
loontains,  where  it  waeaa  to  have  been  met  with  \tf 
Alexander  Bonus,  and  on  tiie  other  to  streteih  aonissfirom 
kloochistan,  throogfa  Candahar,  and  otiur  provisoes  of 
Vfi^hamstan,  to  the  eastern  ride  of  thevaUBy  of  the  Indn^ 
rhere  it  stopi  in  Astore,  and  does  not  oooor  in  mat 
ibtmdance.  The  whole  of  this  region,  i^ch  oonstirntes 
he  head-qoarters  of  the  gnm-beazin^  ITmbellifene,  possesses 
be  common  character  of  an  excessively  dry  climate,  indi- 
cted in  *  Beiehaos's  Hygrometrfe  lup '  in  *  Johnston's 
Physical  Atlas,  by  a  belt  of  white. 

Besides  the  gum-resin,  the  fruit  of  Karthex  Assaftatida 
8  imported  into  India  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  under 


tpithet  ai^Iied  to  the  seed  of  the  *  Heengseh,'  or  *  Hulleet, 
)y  Avioemui,  also  quoted  Xampfer,  and  used  by  the 
ndo-Fersian  and  Anbio  writers  generally  in  deserlbing  the 
Lssafistida  pUot. 

"  Another  Umbdlifenms  fruit  is  also  Imported  with  it, 
ad  wdd  under  tlie  name  of  *Doogoo,'  (a  word  evidently 
onneoted  with  (the  Sowws  of  the  Greeks),  beiiu  reoom- 
oended  as  an  excellent  substitate  for  *  AnjoodaD,"whicli  it 
losely  resembles  in  its  general  apmaranoe.  This  I  found 
0  be  the  Cmit  of  a  species  of  true  Ferula ;  it  is  one  of  the 
wo  Assafbetida-like  fruits  mentioned  by  Dr.  Royle  as 
ocurring  in  the  bazaars  of  Kortbem  India.  The  species 
f  Feru&  yielding  this  iruit  may  furnish  some  one  of  the 
bscurely  Known  gum-resins  resembling  Assafoetida  pro- 
uced  in  Persia.  I  have  examined  another  kind  of  Umbel- 
ifcroos  fruit  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Boyle,  labelled  as 
the  seed  of  the  wild  Assafoetida  plant,  collected  and  brought 
)  England  by  Sir  J.  Macneill,  from  Persia,*  which  differs 
ridely  from  the  fruit  both  of  ITarthex  and  Fonla,  and 
elongs  to  another  tiibe  of  the  order." 

PosoPHTXLtN,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
"Podophyllum  peUatum.  rPoDOFBTLUB.]  Ws  sabstanoe 
ras  tlrst  obtained  by  Dr.  Merrell  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  ad- 
linistered  it  in  various  cases  and  reeonunends  it  in  doses 
f  two  eroina  as  a  safe  and  active  purgative. 

"  It  nas  been  found  of  great  service,  more  eepedally  in 
liliajy  fevers,  detomination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and, 
□deed,  in  all  oases  in  which  the  liver  and  stomach  were 
rimanly  sjfeoted.  It  has  iJso  been  found  eminently  useful 
3  an  alterative,  as  tntifiad  by  Beadi,  Comfort,  Sing,  and 
ther  praotitioners. 

"  The  podopbyllin  when  pure  is  quite  insoluble  In  otdd 
rater,  nor  is  it  acted  on  by  diluted  nitrlo  acid  nor  alkalies, 
t  is  not,  therefore,  an  acid  like  tannin,  nor  an  alkaloid, 
ut  a  neutral  i>roximate  vegetable  principle  of  a  resinous 
haraoter.  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  but  readily 
alubU  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  all  respects,  its  obemicu 
haracteristios  are  like  the  resin  of  jalapa.  It  is  very 
mportant  in  administering  it  that  it  should  be  finely  pnl- 
crised."  (*  Beoord  of  Phannaoy  and  Therapeutics,'  No.  III). 

QvinozDnrx.  In  the  prenaration  of  quinine  from  Gin- 
bona  bark,  fhete  is  left  m  uio  mother  uqaor  a  substance 
rbich  ia  mlled  qmnoidine.  At  one  time  this  substanoe 


was  regarded  as  amorphous  quinine,  and  was  sold  vnder 
this  .name.  The  substance  thus  procured  waa  found  to 
poasesB  more  active  antiperiodio  and  febrifugal  properties 
than  quinine  itself.  It  has,  however,  been  since  found  that 
the  matters  remaining  after  the  orystaUisation  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  are  of  a  oomjuioated  oharaeter,  and 
probably  conrist  of  nninveetigated  forms  of  alkaloids,  similar 
to  and  more  powerful  in  their  action  than  salphate  of 

Suinine.  WhataYtt  may  be  the  natnre  of  these  subetanoes, 
tiey  are  amr  aidd  under  tlia  name  of  ndphate  of  quin- 
oidine. 

' '  The  most  recent  pablications  on  the  medioinal  afficaoy 
(tf  quinoidine  are  a  paper  Inr  Dr,  Harting,  in  Bmidf  ■  JoAr^ 
1869,  and  Dr.  da  Costa,  in  the  PhUad^w  AfscKeal 
Etramintr  htr  Hay,  18M. 

"Dr.  Harting  states  that,  htm  12  years'  enarianoa  in  the 
treatment  of  agues,  he  finds  it  to  be  superuiv  to  tiie 
sulphate  of  quinine.  Dr.  da  Costa  gives  a  sommaiy  of 
S3  oases  of  intermittent  fever  treated  by  quinoidine.  In. 
many  of  these  the  disease  was  of  long  standing.  The  rigoia 
ware  arreated  in  49  oases  by  the  first  administration  of  the 
medioine,  only  4  requiring  a  repetition.  The  quantity 
given  varied  from  16  to  40  grains ;  the  average  was  20 
grains.  Bix  ^Tainawere  given  a  short  time  be&re  the  ex- 
pected aeoesBion  of  the  paroxysm,  the  rest  at  Intervsla 
during  tiie  intermission.  The  quinoidine  did  not  give  rise 
to  headaahe,  sfnging  or  borins;  la  the  ean,  nor  to  sioknass^ 
the  ordina^  aflSms  of  large  doaea  of  aulphate  of  quinine. 
Hie  advanttgea'  of  aolphaie  v/t  quiundine  an,  tiieraCna, 
very  aonalderaUe.  lis  aapeilmr  medloal  effloa^  dt^di^ 
first,  on  its  oontaifling,  aesodated  witii  amort^ioua  qn|Dina^ 
very  enm^etie  bases  derived  from,  the  ba»;  seoond,  ita 
nnomtaWAe  state,  whieh  renders  it  more  readily  s^imi 
lated.  Drs.  Front  and  Danbeney  have  shown,  on  ph^ri(4a- 
gical  grounds,  that  unorystallised  substuioee  are  mc^  eon* 
genial  to  the  animal  eoonomv  than  oryatalline.  Indeed,  it 
18  a  fact,  although  little  notued,  that  salphate  of  quinine 
often  passes  throng  the  mtem  undeoompoeed,  and  may  be 
Hsund  In  the  urine ;  and  this  faot  e^lains  one  aattse  of  ila 
frequent  fbilnre  to  arrest  intermittent  ftma."  (*B«ooid 
of  Pharmacy  and  Thetapentios  *). 

B&iTQtTiHABU.  CAHABBirflxs,  tiio  Pueooott  or  Canadian 
Blood-xoot,  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Ameriea,  and  has  long  been  used  by  the 
In^ans  <m  aoootmt  of  its  aorid  narcotic  properties,  u  has 
lately  been  introduoed  into  Enzi^wan  pniotioe  aa  a  resu^ 
for  oanoer. 

The  genua  SangoinaHa  has  the  following  charaeters. 
Petals  8—12 :  stamens,  24 ;  stigmas,  2 ;  capsule  oblong  2- 
valved,  ventricose,  acute  at  eaoh  end  witii  deoiduous  nlves, 
and  2  permanent  placenta). 

S.  Ganadennt  is  an  early  spring  flower,  and  grows  In 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  woods.  It 
is  a  smooth  plant  with  a  creeping  root-stock,  which  emits  a 
bright  orange  juioe  when  cut.  The  leaves  are  radical, 
solitary  or  long,  channelled  petioles  reniform  or  heart- 
shaped,  with  large  roundish  lobes  separated  by  obtuse 
sinuses.  The  tmderside  strongly  retionlated  with  veins 
paler  than  the  upper,  and  at  length  glaucous.  Peduncles 
Bolitary,',axlllaz7  round,  one-flowared,  mfblded  1^  the  yoong 
leai^  Sepals,  2 ;  petals,  8 ;  stamens  numerous,  witii  yellow 
antiws,  Onxy,  oblong ;  style,  none ;  seeds  numerous,  of 
a  dark  shining  red  oolour.  In  their  Kqport  on  Dr.  FeU'a 
method  of  ounng  oanoer,  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex 
Hwpital  thus  speak  of  this  remedy  :— 

"Whilst  avowing  our  peeent  judgment  of  theineffioaoy 
of  blood-root  in  the  management  of  canoeroua  diathesis,  we 
see  no  objection  to  fiirther  and  much  more  extended  ob- 
servaliotts  of  its  efiiBcts  iu  that  disease.  It  is  evidently  a 
powerfol  remedy,  and  as  an  emmenagogne  is,  perhaps, 
equal  to  any  drug  now  employed  in  England.  But  our 
hope  of  its  usefamess  in  osnoer  is  very  smaU ;  and  that 
becomes  less  still,  when  we  remember  that  Dr.  Fell  himself 
never  suggested  that  patients  should  continue  the  oonstita* 
tional  treatment  after  the  extii^tion  of  the  local  disease 
and  tile  healing  of  the  wound,  and  never  advised  the  use 
of  the  sanguinaria  pHl  in  oases  of  internal  canter,  or  of 
thnao  extenud  malignant  tumours  which  were  rejected  as 
unfit  for  local  treatment." 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  cases 
alluded  to,  will  lead  to  further  trials  of  its  properties,  and 
it  may  yet  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  list  of  Materia 
Uedica.  ^  j 
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THIERBY,  JACaUES-KICHOLAS-AUGnBTIK,  the 
diitiDfniuhed  hutmlBiii  msboni  atBUn*  on  Hay  19, 1795. 
In  1605  he  oomneneed  his  atndiM  in  the  ooUeg«  of  his 
native  tovn;  in  1811  he  entered  tiie  normal  lohool ;  and 
in  1613  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  pronneial  sohooL  In 
1814  he  went  to  Fans,  «nli«iHiig  himaelf  as  an  adherent  of 
the  socialist  prinoipleB  of  the  Onint  8t.  Bimon,  of  whom  he 
became  the  Mend  and  assistant ;  and  in  1816  published 
'  Des  Katitms  et  de  lenrs  BapporU  mntnels.*  He  however 
shortly  penetrated  the  fallaoy  and  shaUowness  of  his 
master's  doctrines,  abjured  them,  and  became  with  Comte 
and  Donoyer  the  editor,  in  1817,  of  the  '  Censeor  £urop6en,' 
a  liberal  political  journal.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  first 
fbnned  the  theory  of  the  oontinaed  existence  of  two  classes 
in  England — the^Konnan  masters  and  tiie  Saxon  serrants, 
—whose  wifinnnriTii  stm^les  he  traoed  down  to  the  time  of 
CSuvles  I.  in  ui  easay  in  this  paper,  and  which,  with  modi 
perrerted  ingenni^,  but  with  pufeot  bonesfyj  and  a  ran 
and  emsoientioiu  mdnstiy  and  peraereranoe  m  hiatorioal 
investigationa  which  he  then  conunenced,  he  has  supported 
in  alinia  sabseqnent  worka.  On  the  snppresnon  of  the 
'Genseor  Enropmi'  in  1820  he  proposed  to  the  editors  of 
the  '  Cktoriier  Franfais*  a  series  of  letters  on  tbe  history 
of  France,  for  he  says  of  himself  that  he  had  then  found 
that  history  was  his  tnie  vocation,  and  he  was  aoeepted  as 
a  oontributor.  With  the  second  letter  oommenoed  the 
(^d^  attacks  on  his  writings.  Much  was  erased,  still 
be  pnrsned  his  oonrse;  but  on  receiving  several  other 
letters  of  diswpnval,  the  editors  wished  him  to  vai^ 
his  anlgeota.  This  he  deolined  doing,  and  he  oeaaed  his 
oontrimitioiia  in  Jannazy  1821,  Ba  titan  fetnmed  to  lit 
^f**™*-'  atodiea,  vhidiL  howner  he  had  to  imrme  nnder 
inoiMsed  ^iffljwiiH—  aa  amaoaohiBgUindima  lendered  him 
unable  to  read,  hot  he  bore  tiie  deprivation  with  philo- 
sophical ealnmess.  la  182fi  he  published  his  *  Histoue  de 
la  Conqu£te  de  I'An^eteire  par  les  Kormnnds,'  a  work 
which,  despite  his  faJse  theon  of  the  erar-endoiing  dif- 
ftrenoe  of  olasnfieation  of  the  two  raoe^  is  of  a  hi^h  merit, 
aa  dis|daying  great  power  of  acute  disorimination,  the 
result  of  vast  labour  digested  b^  a  well-regulated  mind, 
with  pleasing  and  animated  descriptions  grouping  the  pecu- 
liaritaea  of  ue  time,  and  an  animated  style.  It  has  gone 
through  many  editions  and  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  Oeiman,  In  1827  he  issued  his  letters  from  the 
'Conrrier  Fran^ais'  in  an  extended  and  collected  form 
nnder  the  title  at '  Lettxes  snr  I'Histoire  de  France,'  which 
have  also  been  translated  into  English.  In  1828  a  nervoua 
diamder,  added  to  his  now  nindly  failiBg  light,  occasioned 
hia  bein^  seat  by  hia  medioal  adviser  to  Hy^res,  near 
Toulon,  far  the  bmefit  of  the  sea-air  of  the  Mediterranean. 
While  residing  here  for  nearly  two  years,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Aoadfimie  des  usoriptions  et  Belles- Lettres, 
and  was  created  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of 
which  subsequently  be  was  made  an  officer.  The  years 
1831  to  1835  he  passed  partly  at  the  warm  baths  of  Luzeuil 
and  partly  at  Yesoul  in  Haute-Sadne,  during  which  time, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  he  oompMcd  his  *  Diz 
Ads  d'fitudes  historiques,'  a  series  of  excellent  essays,  the 
product  of  his  previous  investigations,  which  was  published 
m  183S.  At  this  time,  he  was  called  to  Paris  by  GuisoL 
who  was  tiien  minister  of  publio  instruction,  who  oonfided 
to  him  the  editimr  of  a  'Seoneil  dee  Doonmants  in6dita 
de  I'Histoire  da  Tiexa-Etata,'  whiidi  fnini  a  part  of  tlu 
'  Ccdleotion  dee  Doenmenta  inMita  de  THiatoire  &  France.' 
In  1840  he  published  his  '  B^oits  dee  Temps  Hfirovingieni, 
prdc6d£8  des  Considfirations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France/  to 
which  the  Academy  awarded  their  prize,  and  of  which  also 
there  is  an  English  translation.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1863.   He  died  Mav  21,  1856. 

As  an  historian  Thierry  takes  rank  with  Miohelet  and 
Ooizot.  Less  profound  in  philosophical  disquisition  than 
(^ttizot,  less  eloquent  and  imaginative  than  Miohelet,  he 
excels  both  in  the  power  of  ^nping  large  masses  of  detail, 
and  of  seeing  ana  presenting  every  point  of  interest  or 
importance ;  he  combines  piotureaquc  effects  with  minute 
knowledge ;  and  bis  s^le  is  earnest  and  luoid  Uioogh  not 
always  elegant.  He  has  also  the  merit  of  remaining  con- 
ustently  devoted  to  hia  vooaticm.  While  nearly  every 
Fnooh  writer  of  eminence  looked  fbrward  to  politioal 
influenoe  or  employment  as  his  reward— and  many  oon- 
tnved  to  attain  them,  too  often  bv  a  saorifioe  of  their  ^>e- 
Tiotu  ^ruuiplea  or  opiniona— .Thieny  h^  ra  his  way 
nndenatiiijEhr,   Hie  etmsolation  under  Tuumi  tflUetiaii 


heliaaliiaMlf  atated:  "Blind andmAriDg,«itkMtkfi 
and  without  intermission,  I  will  give  tldstestiMyvlci 
from  me  no  one  will  disbelieve :  there  is  MBtttLit^  ii  a 
world  hettw  titan  physical  eigoyments,  better  thu  j» 
perty,  better  even  than  health;  it  ia  a  derotai  ittHixsi 
to  a  science." 

JxTta  Thukrt,  whoae  maiden  name  ms  f^xtnui 
became  the  wife  of  Thiury  in  1831,  and  wu  of  tweta 
service  to  him  in  hia  then  state  of  total  btiiuiTw.  Ul^iE 
she  published  '  Bodnes  de  UoHua  anx  18me  et  I9at 
for  wUch  her  husband  wrote  an  introduotian.  Sh«  i« 
the  author  of  a  number  of  blever  essays  in  the  'Btnji 
Deux  Hondes.'  She  died  on  June  10,  1644. 
THIOSINNAMINE.  [Chemibtst,  &  2.] 
THOM,  JAMES,  who  acquired  eenaidfrahlfi  tRow 
oelebrity  aa  a  soolptor,  was  horn  in  Anahiia  in  Ym  a 
waa  Imoght  up  aa  a  atone-masan,  aiu  tan^t  VauH^ 
art  of  aon^tnre.  Sane  iraall  ftgurea  triaA  b«  an 
illuftrative  of  the  poetry  of  Bnnu  secured  lun  t  In 
&me,  uod  he  was  tempted  to  try  his  diisel  on  ttbe^ 
life-sise.  He  accordingly  prodqeed  in  sanditoDSitit»< 
Tam  O'Shsnter  and  Souter  Johnnie,  iriiieh  hsd  i  mpnc 
ran  of  poptUarity.  After  being  snooeaBfally  exbtstei : 
Scotland  they  wrae  brought  to  London,  whersthejCRW 
equally  attractive,  and  ma  self-taught  scdptor  fiimd  b 
self  for  a  lime  '  a  lion.'  He  was  oommisnonsd  to  cm 
more  than  one  repetition  of  these  figfores,  and  siullp^ 
models  of  them  were  i^oduced  in  great  numben.  "asu 
ondonbtedly  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  spirit  in  tbe  £^ 
but  they  are  n^e  and  inartistiealinoonoeptioaaiiilw 
tion,  and  dwir  exoaanve  populaxify  was  of  efil  iBfl» 
worn  the  loabtor  hiaiMlf.  He  aftannrdi  ennb^- 
statue  of  *  OU  lIoEtdity*  and  •eml  other  ««b ;  te} 
appeared  to  be  Mting  into  oompaxative  obsniritrv^ 
about  1836,  the  misoondoot  of  an  agent  whna  he  We 
ployed  to  manage  an  itinerant  exhibition  of  kii  'Id 
O'Sbanter '  and  ^Old  MortaUty*  in  the  United Stilei "a 
Thom  to  proceed  to  America.  Eventually  he  dtteapi^- 
lemain  in  New  York,  where  he  found  oonsidmlile[B^ 
sional  emplc^ent.  He  also  devoted  some  time  is  ir^ 
teoture ;  toox  a  farm,  on  which  he  erected  a  hoiue  frn-> 
own  designSf  and  became  a'  tolerably  proeperoos  bu: 
he  seems  to  have  gradually  abandoned  the  use  of  ha  <i» 
He  died  at  New  York  on  the  24th  of  April,  18W.  & 
original  figures  of  Tam  O'Sbanter  and  Soutw  JoIuuk.  <^ 
placed  in  a  building  attached  to  the  Buns  moDnBCt  '- 
tbe  banks  of  the  Domt ;  there  are  copies  of  tlMB  in 
and  at  Mr.  Colt'e,  Fatenon,  New  Jenev.  TEt  pai- 
'  Old  Mortality '  standa  at  the  chief  entanoe  of  Oi 
Hill  Cemetery,  near  Fhiladelphia. 

THOH,  WILLIAU,  the  weaver-poet  of  Inrenn," 
bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1799.   At  ten  yean  of  age,  with  nn'' 
the  elementa  of  edneatini,  he  waa  bound  fa  tiarv 
apprentice  to  a  weaver,  and  during  this  time,  u  bt  nu^ 
himself,  "picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,"^ 
at  the  same  time  to  acquire  Latin,  hut  bedng  *'  dcfeiMl' 
want  of  time,"   At  the  end  of  hia  apprentioeabif  tK*i< 
engaged  at  anotlier  factorv,  where  he  worked  ior  Rfc* 
years,  learned  to  pli^  me  Gennan  flnte,  and  ta  nf 
"  every  Sootoh  song  that  is  worth  singing."  Ha  acn* 
about  1829,  had  a  family,  and  after  acme  other  n*^ 
settled  for  a  time  at  New^l^  near  Cupar- Angus  is  f 
shire.  He  waa  Hum  when  Vu  great  oonmeraial  M<i>- 
Ameriea  ooouned,  one  oonaaqnenea  ci  whidi  wai  tkt<* 
tion  of  emploTment  for  the  poor  hand-looin 
a  wife  and  four  ohildzen,  without  wwk,  in  a  nsighboiife* 
where  nearly  all  were  aa  poor  aa  himaelf,  and  in  s  toi^. 
where  the  poor-laws  were  not  yet  introduced,  the  mfti* 
of  the  family  were  extreme,  and  in  a  oold  qirio^  <'fJ ' 
1837  they  resolved  to  set  oJTto  walk  to  Aberdeen,  aj^ 
that  there  he  might  prooore  employment  Of  thiij«a^ 
he  has  given  a  vivid  and  pathetic  narrative.  One  '-' 
died  on  the  way.   To  obtain  the  means 
had  recourse  to  his  flnte,  which  sometimes  oronpil  ^ 
trifling  gift,  and  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  swrv*J 
in  an  address  to  his  flute.   This  he  had  printiM^ 
presenting  a  copy  of  it  at  the  genteeler  houM 
sufficient  to  enaUe  the  &mily  to  xeaoh  AberoM-  ' 
obtained  woric,  first  in  that  town,  and  th«  it  b^f"- 
In  November  1840  his  wife,  whoaehaalth  had  bean 
by  her  late  sufierings,  died  in  ohildbed.  Hisnswiffl^ 
again  drove  him  to  poetry,  realising  Shellef'a 
that  poets  "lean  in  «dEBm»^HuAl3a/r^  » 
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Se  not  <m«  of  hia  oompositioni,  *  The  Blind  Bot*!  Fnnks', 
0  the  '  Aberdeen  Herald,'  where  it  wu  inserted  with  maoh 
»mmendation.  It  attraeted  the  notioo  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of 
Enocbespoch,  a  gentleman  in  the  □eic;hbouThood,  who 
'elieved  and  patronised  him.  He  had  other  poems  by  bim, 
rhich  wore  produced  and  admired,  and  he  was  brought  to 
!^ndon,  feasted  at  a  public  dinner,  and  received  that  sort 
f  patronnge  whioh  had  so  injuriouB  an  induenco  in  the 
aso  of  Buras,  a  pBtrona^e  that  only  t  nhanoes  the  bitterness 
f  the  fate  to  which  its  objects  are  almost  inevitably  con- 
igned.   Thorn  returned  to  Invernry,  resolving,  he  said,  not 

0  be  too  mnoh  elated  by  the  applause  he  had  received,  but 

1  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  sMuotjons  to  whioh  it  leads. 
Te  published  in  IMl  at  Aberdeen,  asmsIlTolnme  of  poems, 
Rhymes  and  Reoolleotums  of  a  Hand-Loom  WeaTer,  which 
lad  but  a  moderate  success.  Bis  poetical  powers  were  not 
;reat:  the  chief  merit  of  his  vernes  consists  in  the  exnct 
eproduotions  of  feelings  he  had  himself  experienced,  with 
.  melody  of  Tersifieation  and  a  correctneaa  of  taste  remark- 
bte  in  one  of  so  extremely  limited  an  education.  He 
larried  a  second  wife,  was  oKen  subjected  to  the  extremest 
eed,  and  at  last  dit-d  in  great  poverty  in  Haroh  1850. 
lis  widow  died  in  the  July  following,  and  a  subscriptitm 
ros  raised  of  about  iSOl.  for  his  destitute  children. 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  Irish  aatnralist. 
[is  father  was  an  Irish  linen  merchant  at  Belfast,  and 
V^illiam,  hxa  eldest  wo,  was  bem  on  the  2ad  of  Kurember, 
605.  As  his  fttherdestined  him  for  a  oommereul  life,  he 
eccived  snoh  an  education  as  was  snj^wsed  to  fit  him  fin 
hst  pursuit.  In  1821  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  in  the 
inen-business  at  Belfast.  Although  at  this  time  he  had 
.cqoired  no  ta^te  for  natural  history,  he  soon  took  ah 
nttrest  in  this  sulijeot  from  making  excursions  with  a 
ellov  apprentice  who  possened  a  oopy  of  Bewick's  *  British 
tirds,'  and  a  passion  for  collecting  and  stuffing  birds.  For 
everal  years  he  was  hardly  more  than  an  amateur ;  but  in 

832  circnmstanoes  occurred  whioh  induced  him  to  give  up 
lusioess,  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  ia  earnest 
0  DBtunl  history.  Although  birds  were  his  favourite 
tudy,  he  took  an  interest  in  all  kinds  of  animals  and 
lianta,  and  eventually  there  were  few  Irish  minwals, 
itants,  and  animals,  with  which  he  was  not  oognirant.  He 
irst  beoame  known  aa  a  naturalist  by  his  eontributjou  to 
he  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Zoological  Society  London,  on 
he  natural  history  of  Ireland.  The  names  ot  some  of  tiiese 
arly  contributions  indicate  the  direetioa  of  his  mind: 
Catalogue  of  Birds  new  to  the  Irish  Fauna;*  *  On  some 
^ertebrata  new  to  the  Irish  Fauna ; '  '  On  some  rare  Irish 
tirda ; '  '  On  the  Natural  Histoir  of  Ireland,  with  a  desorip- 
ioo  of  a  new  Genus  of  Fishes ; '  *  On  the  Irish  Hare.'  He 
Iso  prepsred  to  lay  befbre  the  meeting  of  the  British 
association  for  the  Advanoement  of  Science,  held  at  Glasgow 
Q  IS'lO,  a  *Beport  on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland,  Division 
''ertebrata.*  This  was  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
ertebrate  animals  of  Ireland,  or  an  acooant  of  their  com- 
arative  scarcity  and  abundaoce,  but  an  exposition  of  the 
amber  of  species  in  Ireland,  the  most  western  land  of 
!urope,  oomfwred  with  other  British  and  Enropeau  species, 
n  1841  Mr.  Thompson  accompanied  the  late  Prufinsor 
idward  ForbeBonaToyageinthe.£geaninH.H.S.  Beacon, 
bmmauded  by  the  lateCaptain  Graves,  R.K.,  during  whioh 
e  made  a  large  number  of  obeervations  on  the  natural 
istory  of  the  outmtriea  whieh  he  visited.  Some  of  these 
e  BulHiequently  made  use  of  in  his  works  on  the  natural 

istory  of  Ireland.  From  1S41  to  IS43  he  was  a  frequeot 
ontribator  to  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,*  ana  also 
ngnged  in  colleoting  materials  for  his  further  report  to  the 
Intish  AsBociution  on  the  Invertebrate  Faana  of  Ireland. 
This  report  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  at 
'ork  in  1843,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of 
ainute  informatim  it  contains  on  the  natural  history  of 
relaad.  From  tliis  time  his  papen  on  Irish  natural  history 
«oame  more  nnmennu ;  a  list  of  above  seventy  is  given  in 
he  Kay  Somety'a  *  BibliiwrapliT,*  and  these  weie  ^apara- 
iona  for  a  great  work  irtiim  he  had  projeeted  nt  the  ni&ural 

istory  of  hia  native  oountry.  The  first  fdlunie  of  this 
rark  appeared  in  1849,  the  ■eocmd  in  1850,  the  third  in 
851.  These  three  were  devoted  to  the  birds.  He  did  not 
ive  to  complete  hia  work.  He  had  been  mainly  instm- 
aental  in  inducing  the  British  As8oeiati<m  to  meet  in  1852 
n  Belfast.  In  momoting  this  olgeat  he  came  to  London  ia 
he  Janoary  of  tnat  year,  whan  he  was  seized  with  paralysis, 
Ad  died  in  tiw  eoaxw  of  a  iaw  hoon*  Iha  naanaeript  of 


another  rtdnme  on  the  'NatnTul  History  of  Ireland'  was 
fbnnd  after  his  death  in  a  suffloienlly  advanced  state  to  ba 
given  to  the  public,  and  this  was  published  with  a  ahorl 
memcnr  of  the  author  in  1856.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  all  the  local  institutions  of  his  native  town.  Be  waa 
president  of  the  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Belfast,  member  of  the  Itoyol  Irish  Academy,  and 
honorary  fellnw  and  member  of  several  forLign  scientitla 
societies.  William  Thompson  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
a  man  who,  by  the  devotion  of  average  talents  to  one  great 
object,  succeeded  in  his  work  on  the  natural  history  of 
Ireland  In  achieving  Ibr  himself  a  lasting  reputation,  and 
giving  to  science  one  of  its  most  valuable  monographs  on 
tiie  distribution  of  animals  in  Europe. 

THOMSON,  ANTHONY  TODD.Sras  bom  in  EdinbuT^h 
on  the  7th  of  January,  17T6.  His  father,  by  birth  a 
Scotchman,  had  settled  in  America,  where  he  held  two 
lucrative  appointments  under  the  British  government,  being 
Postmaster- General  for  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  Col- 
lector of  Customs  for  the  tuwn  of  Savannah.  Having 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American 
government,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  appointments,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  Antbony  Todd  was  born  p^e^iou8  to  this, 
whilst  his  mother  was  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 
When  a  boy  he  fomed  an  intimacy  with  Hen^,  ai  terwards 
Lord  Cookbum,  whioh  lasted  till  hia  death.  His  father 
destined  him  for  business,  bat  having  obrained  a  olerkship 
in  the  Post-office,  he  was  enabled  by  the  leisure  it  afluidcd 
him  to  gratify  a  wish  he  had  always  entertained  to  study 
medicine.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Munro,  Gregory, 
Black,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  In  1798  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Speculative  Society,  and  the  companion  of  Jeffrey, 
Homer,  Brouxham,  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  In  1789  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Hoyal  Hedical  Sootetr.  Having 
graduated  in  1799,  he  left  Etlinburgh,  and  established  him- 
self in  London  about  the  year  1800.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  as  a 
general  practitioner.  His  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but 
when  onoe  eommcnoed  it  was  never  intermpted.  In  the 
midst  of  a  large  general  prastioe,  he  found  tune  to  eulti- 
Tate  wnenee  and  uteratuie.  He  was  mainly  instmmental 
in  proenring  the  enaotment  tiie  Apotheearies'  Act  ia 
1814.  His  first  literary  work  waa  published  in  1810,  and 
entitled  'Conapeotns  Pharmaeopln.'  He  sold  the  copyright 
of  this  book  for  twenty  pounds.  In  1833  it  was  ijou^ht 
by  the  Uessrs.  Longman  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It  has 
gone  through  fourteen  editions.  In  1811  oe  published  the 
*  London  Diapensatory,'  which  was  a  work  of  great  labour. 
It  contained  a  critical  account  of  aU  tbe  medicines  and  their 
compounds  which  were  in  use  in  Great  Britain.  It  his 
been  translated  into  several  European  languages,  and  ten 
editions  have  been  published  in  England.  During  his  re- 
searches into  the  materia  medica  he  waa  imfvessed  wiifa  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  botany,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  give  a  oonrse  of  ketnrea  on  tbia  lubjeet  in  London. 
In  1821  he  pubUshed  a  fiiat  Tolume  of  hts  '  Lectures  on 
Botany.'  This  work  oontained  nuuiy  very  valuable  obscrra- 
tjonflon  thestmotureand  faucti«ms  of  plants  which  havesinoa 
become  a  part  of  the  science  of  botany.  In  his  observations^ 
he  made  exti-nsive  use  of  the  microscope,  and  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  one  of  those  who  appreoiated  the  value  of  tfaia 
instrument  when  its  use  wss  generallv  neglected.  In  1820 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Boyal  CuUege  of  Physicians  of 
London,  and  commenoed  prsotice  as  a  consulting  physician. 
In  1628  he  was  elected  professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  the 
then  London  University,  now  University  College.  In  this 
position  he  worked  with  great  ardour  at  tbe  aublect  of 
Therapeutics,  and  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  introduce  the  new 
substances  discovered  by  the  ohemlit  into  the  practioe  of 
medidnek  Ha  Aimed  bora  a  very  ftae  oolleetion  of  apeai- 
mens  of  materia  medica,  bat  the  oollejge  had  not  tbe  menus 
of  porsharing  it  after  hts  death,  and  u  has  been  lost  to  the 
country.  In  1832  be  was  appointed  professor  cS  Medioal 
Jurisprudence.  The  lectures  delivered  from  this  chair 
were  published  in  the  'Lancet'  in  1836-7.  In  1832  Dr. 
Thomson  ptU>lished  his  *  Elements  of  MatCTia  Medica,'  a 
work  of  a  more  scientific  character  than  his  *  London  Dis- 
pensatory,' and  entering  more  fully  into  the  snbjeot  of 
Tberapeutiea.  Three  editloos  of  this  work  had  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time  ot  his  death.  In  1889  be  edited  '  Uate- 
auuL  on  CntanaiHiB  Diiaaaca,*  and  M  the  tlao  of  Jli^  dcatf^ 
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2m  wu  engftf^  ^  F^P*™^  praotaoal  Tnatiie  on 
DiBeues  afKCting  the  Skin,'  wnioh  has  sinoe  been  completed 
ud  edited  hy  Dr.  Parkei.  In  1S48  his  health  first  beean 
to  fail.  He  continued  to  give  his  leotnrei,  with  oonsider> 
ftV.lfl  interruptions,  till  the  fullowiDfC  summer,  vhen  he  waa 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  ounntiy,  uid  died  at  bnmehitis  at 
Eahng  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1849. 

Dr.  Thomaon  waa  a  man  of  mtWMried  industry,  and 
throughout  hia  long  career,  pursued  his  labours  with  few 
or  no  interruptions.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  attainments, 
oultivatiDg  literature  as  well  aa  soienoe,  and  was  not  an 
nnfreqaeot  contributor  of  literary  articles  to  the  Magazines 
ud  luviem.  He  translated  from  the  Frent^  and  edited, 
a  work  by  Hoos.  Salvarte,  entitled  'The  Fhilosophy  ^ 
Magio,  Omens,  and  apparent  Hiraoles.'  Hia  notes  to  this 
wo»  are  fall  of  cunoos  and  interesting  matter.  He 
edited  also  an  edition  of  Thomson's  '  Seasons;'  to  which 
he  appended  a  latve  number  of  notes,  and  ft  life  of  the 
author.  He  oontributed  many  articles  to  the  '  Cydopsedia 
of  Fnetioal  Uedicine.'  He  waa  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  *  Uedioal  Bepository ; '  to  which  joomaf  he  also  exton- 
sively  contribated.   One  of  his  last  works  was  entitled 

*  Domestio  Hanagement  of  the  Siok-room,*  of  which  several 
editions  have  been  printed.  A  sketoh  of  his  life,  from 
which  the  materials  of  this  notice  have  been  priooipally 
obtained,  is  published  with  his  posthumous  work  on 
'Diseases  of  the  Skin.' 

THOMSON,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  a  ceUbrated  chemislj 
waa  bom  Amil  12, 1773,  at  Crie£^  Perthshire,  and  reoeived 
his  early  edooation  at  the  parish  eohotd  of  that  place.  He 
aftf-rwards  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinbnr^,  and  was 
a  pvpil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black.  Li  1802  h«  delivered 
a  course  of  leotnrea  on  ohemiatry,  and  oontinued  to  leotora 
OD  this  Boienoe  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  waa  one  of  tiie 
editors  of  the  '  Snoyolopedia  Britannioa,'  from  1796  to 
1600,  and  wrote  the  articles  *  Chemistry,' '  Mineralogy,*  &o. 
in  that  work.  In  1802  he  published  nis  '  System  of  Che- 
mistry.'  He  first  suggested  the  use  of  symbola  in  ohemiatry, 
which  have  sinoe  become  so  generally  employed.  He  waa 
one  of  the  first  chemists  who  recognised  the  value  of  Dal- 
ton's  atomic  theory,  aad  devoted  mmsolf  to  its  elnoidation, 
He  also  at  this  time  oonduoted  for  the  Board  of  Excise  a 
aeries  of  investigations  on  brewing,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  Scottish  legislation  on  that  subject.  In  1813  Dr.  Thom* 
son  came  to  London,  and  started  the  '  Annals  of  Philoaophy,* 
asoientiflo  jonmaL  whichheeditad  till  the  year  1822,  when 
he  resigned  it  to  hu  friend  Mr.  Biohaid  ^ullipa.  In  1827 
this  journal  became  merged  in  the  *  Philoeophioal  Uwazine.' 
In  1617  he  waa  elected  lecturer  on  chenuatzy  in  ue  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  the  following  year  received  the 
tiUe  of  professor.  This  chair  he  held  till  his  death, 
assisted  m  his  later  years  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law 
Dr.  K.  D,  Thomson.  .  In  1835  he  published  a  work,  entitied 

*  Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Mineral  Analysis,* 
and  in  1849  a  work  on  *  Brewmg  and  Distillation.'  He 
died  on  the  2ud  of  July,  1862.  His  son,  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  is  celebrated  nur  his  botanical  knowledge ;  he 
has  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Thibet,  and  is 
now  the  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Cwapwy*a  botinio 
gazdens  at  Calcutta. 

rSKEE  BITEES.  [Gafuu,  8, 3.] 

THRIFT,  the  common  name  vi  the  8tatie§  ArmeriOf 
Smith,  now  Armeria  morifwta.  Arnmia  halonga  to  the 
natnral  ordar  PlumbaguuMa,  It  is  distiognished  by  the 
flowers  being  in  a  head  contained  in  an  inverted  cylinuioal 
abeath,  and  the  causular  fruit  notburstiii^. 

A,  manftnu.  Thrift,  is  a  common  British  plant,  growing 
on  muddy  and  rocky  sea-ahores  and  on  the  banks  of  salt- 
water seetuaries.  It  bean  transportation  to  gardena,  where 
it  is  a  favourite  in  forming  the  oorders  of  flower-beds.  It 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  speoiea  by  its  linear 
1-nerved  leaves.  It  lui  nie-eailoiifadr  flomoL  Sannl 
varieties  are  described. 

THUREA.  [BoswmxiA.] 

TICKS.   [Tkachxasba,  8.  2.] 

TIECK,  CB£ISTIAi<  FRIBDBICH,  a  eelebnted  asolp- 
tor,  bntha  of  Ludwig  lieok,  waa  bom  in  Beriin  on  the 
14th  of  Aognat,  1776.  Having  atndied  awhile  under 
Sohadow,  he  in  1798  proceeded  to  Paris,  when  he  beeame 

*  P"pil  f  DaTid.  In  1801  he  returned  to  Beriin,  and 
altorwards  went  to  Weimar,  then  a  great  oentn  of  literary 
and  artiitto  activity.  Hare  he  &imd  Qfitho  a  warm  and 
most  TalnaUe  friend  and  adviser,  and  whilst  here  he  not 


only  aanated  in  tite  exeontion  of  Uie  lenlptanlteBMb 
of  the  new  palaoe,  but  executed  bnati  of  Osda, 
and  Wolff,  besides  many  of  members  of  prhioelriad!i.'j 
families.  In  180S  he  went  with  his  brother  L^wu*. 
Italy,  and  carefully  studied  the  great  works  of  in  ^t. 
muntoining  at  the  same  time  by  his  numennu  hKi.  c 
his  manual  dexterity.  Here  he  found  friends  ud  ^i 
in  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  crown-priDce,  tfttnna 
King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria.  For  Uie  former  he  uKOr.i 
rilievofor  the  family  sepulchre  atCoppet,  aadiabK<;t::T 
a  life-size  statue  of  il'eoker,  and  busts  of  beiself,  tbe 
Broglie,  Augustus  Sohlegu,  and  M.  Bocoa.  For  Liter. : 
Bavaria  he  executed  at  various  times  busts  of  Ladv^^ 
self,  Jaoobi,  Schelliog,  Ludwig  ISeok,  Leiai^,£na 
OrotiuB,  Herder,  Wallaistein,  and  eevetsl  othRt,  c-j 
for  the  Walhalla.  On  his  second  visit  to  Italy  (l^i.  > 
became  acquainted  with  Banch,  and  the  two  gro: 
tors  evra  after  remained  fast  friends.  He  ntiusi.: 
1819  to  Berlin,  where  he  established  hia  atrlio',  ui  t. 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy.  During  tlic  rkl.* 
of  hia  life  he  was  employed  npoo  many  of  ue  public  k. 
and  waa  a  prominent  actor  in  the  artistic  nK)Teinnt::'j 
Prussian  oapitul.  Amon^  hia  productiou  were  tlx  ^- " 
the  sculptures  in  the  pediment,  and  other  extemi  if^ 
tions  of  the  Theatre  Koyal,  the  gates,  and  the  itmidi 
angel  in  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  in  Berlin  ■,i*r--- 
fifteen  seated  marble  statues  of  olnii^i<*l  penonigtsl/i 
royal  palaoe ;  a  bronze  equestrian  statae  of  Frl-*. 
Williun  at  fii^^  besides  several  monumental  Txb  a 
nnmeroos  busts  and  rilievi.  He  was  also  dnmj 
years  extensively  emj^oysd  on  tiie  xeatoratiim  of  c- 
wnke  fiv  the  Boyal  Museum,  in  which  inititntiaD  i  ^. 
director  of  the  department  of  sculpture.  He  died  ii  - 
on  the  14th  of  June,  16S1.  Tieck  was  not  poi^- 
much  ima^native  power ;  he  executed  aome  good  m 
and  rilievi,  but  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  w^mci 
many  of  whioh  display  great  elevation  of  s^k  lu!  ^■ 
rable  ohiaelling.  in  nis  studio  several  eminent  k-  ' 
have  been  formed,  among  whom  perhaps  the  bat  lu  < 
Kiss,  the  sculptor  of  the  Amason.  There  are  ettti  i  ^ 
of  Xieok's  works  in  the  Crystal  iPalaoe  at  Sjdeabta, 

TIECK,  LUDWIQ,  one  of  the  most  inflaeniiil  ifi 
upon  the  modem  literature  of  Germany,  was  bcrnisE*^ 
on  May  31,  1773.  At  the  universities  of  Halle,  G>^'' 
and  Erlangen,  he  studied  with  great  ardour ;  luAx;  - 
the  poetieal  liteiatnre  of  both  the  asmfiOts  snd  b«.  - 
being  hia  IkTotirito  parmitk  His  poetieal  po«m  ^ 
themaelvea  early,  hut  tiiey  took  a  diractioo  opiniittt  ■ 
usual  classical  modela,  and  exeridsed  themsdva  x* 
feelioRS  and  opinions  of  what  may  be  tuioed  tte  Oi>i 
chivalry  or  romance  of  the  Middle  Agea,  althongt  ti-'~ 
efibrte,  'Ahnansur,'  a  prose  idyll,  m  1790,  ud  - 
Moddin,'  a  prose  play,  in  three  aoita,  in  1790-1,  awux  > 
eaatera  locality.  Both  displayed  great  poetioal  tS^.  '■ 
he  did  not  attempt  verse,  except  in  a  few  f-* 
introduced  amid  the  prose.  In  1792  he  pmd«ri  ■ 
tra^y  of  *Der  Abachied'  (The  Parting),  site  ii 
which,  like  most  of  his  other  dramatio  pieces,  ii  dor  ^ 
for  the  closet  than  the  stage.  He  probably  hiiu^ 
to  perceive  that  hia  true  strength  lay  in  samon,  l  - 
the  same  year  he  nrodueed  '  Das  griine  Bsnd,'s«HS' 
tale  of  enuiderahle  patiwa,  with  great  truth  of  ^^f*^ 
isation  and  mneh  intereit ;  and '  Abdallab,'  snonn'.^' 
with  little  of  oriental  ocdowing,  and  of  a  gbaitiT  ix' 
iDspiring  eharaeter.  He  had  made  much  prDgiet>  ^  - 
study  of  English  literature,  particularly  diut-- 
the  result  was,  in  1793,  a  compressed  translitioD,  or  k- 
paraphrase,  of  Ben  Jonaon's  *  Volpone,'  in  tluw 
which  it  is  remarkable  how  carefully  he  faai  (witEed*^^ 
more  pottioal  passagea  which  ornament  the  ori^iou.  *^ 
whioh,  for  the  scene  where  Tolpone  plays  the  aoan^f^ 
he  snbstitDtea  a  satirical  one  betwea  an  EagliibiBtf  ^ 
German  author  oome  to  Eojgland  for  a  few  weeki  b » 
volumea  on  the  oharaoter  of  the  oouotry  and  its  iok^^^ 
To  the  aame  period  belonga  also  his  novel  o^'"-' 
Lovell,' of  whioh  the  oharaoten  and  soenery  in 
to  be  English,  but  they  haveavoy  foreign 
time  of  the  whole  is  more  gloooy  than  mart  of  it-* 
productiottB.  .  ■  ■ 

The  nx  yean,  from  1795  to  1800,  both  inelaa*^  " 
period  of  Ineeisant  aetivity.    Dariog  it  be  tnr  -  ^ 
visited  Jena,  where  he  formed  an  iatifflate  6ww^<;: 
the  two  SohUeels,  KoTslis,  uid*&^aUiw»Ve>B>r'  ^ 
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je  became  aoqTuintfld  with  Herder ;  ud  Hunbn^,  -when 
le  manied  toe  dauf^hter  of  a  clergyman  named  AlbertL 
Che  interooone  wiUi  the  above-named Utenryoelebritiea 
jad  much  infliienoe  on  his  latare  oonrt?.  While  still 
idh'ering  to  the  romantio  aohool,  hia  prodnotions  embraced 
I  wider  field.  Ue  oontiaued  to  write  tales,  novels, 
ra^edies,  and  comedies ;  bat  in  embodying  nurserytales, 
ts  m  bis  '  filaobart,'  apjay  in  five  aeti,  *  Die  Sieben  Weiber 
les  Blaubarts*  (Seven  Wivea  of  Bluebeard),  a  tale,  and  the 
Leben  und  Tod  dee  kleinen  BoUih&ppobea '  (tifa  and 
Death  of  Little  Bed  Riding;  Hood),  a  Izagedy  in  three  aots, 
le  united  much  of  the  sim^oity  of  the  old  traditions,  with 
he  added  interest  of  poetical  conception,  a  doae  adherenoe 
0  the  storv,  and  oocasional  passa^  of  pathos  or  of 
iamoar.  Occasionally  he  took  for  hu  aubieot  legends  of  a 
ligher  oharacter,  aa  in  his  *  Leben  and  Tod  der  heiligen 
Senoreva;'  and  in  1804,  in  *  Kaiser  Ootavianus,' a  work 
rbioh  had  been  long  expected,  and  which  his  countrymen 
lonsider  as  one  of  £e  most  suooesefal  of  hia  romantio  po- 
Luotiona.  To  this  he  has  prefixed  a  long  prologue,  in  which 
rarions  characters  are  intr^auced  to  display  the  proaaio 
>lement,  and  a  poet^  to  whom  comes  Bomauoe,  a  semale, 
rho  desorifaea  hwself  aa  infawng  joy  tikroughoat  tiu  world, 
ind  says  that  her  father  ia  Faitn^  and  Love  her  mother. 
In  this  prologae»  and  in  tiie  following  play^  wldoh  ia  partly 
n  prose,  is  found  the  most  fevonrable  speounen  of  ^neok  a 
rorsification.  It  ia  not  of  the  most  oarefol  construction ; 
md  it  ia  aingolar  that  though  his  oouoeptions  were  highly 
Mctical,  the  best  examples  of  them  are  found  in  his  prose, 
this  line  was  followed  out  in  subsequent  works,  aa  in 
'  Fortuuat,'  which  however  embodies  a  oonsiderable  amount 
)f  good-humoured  satire  on  the  various  conditions  of  the 
izistiug  state  of  society.  Another  class  oomprisea,  what 
ire  styled  by  the  Germans  Art-Novels,  to  whioh  belong 
'  Franz  Btembald's  Wanderungen,*  '  Plumtasien  uber  dm 
Eunst,'  and  '  Heizenaergieasungen  eines  KunstUebenden 
Elosterbruders*  (Heart-outpourings  of  an  Art- loving  Monk), 
mitten  in  conjunction  with  hia  friend  Waokenroder,  in  all 
)f  which  he  diaplaya  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  beautifnl 
md  elevated  in  art,  a  oontempt  for  the  luf-oomplaeency  oi 
iffected  connoiiaeorahip,  md  a  manifeatatioa  of  Boman 
Catholic  feeling,  to  which  faith  he  fi^r  some  time  adhered 
bbout  thia  period.  Ferhapa  less  distuctive  as  a  olasa,  as 
lis  previous  tales  had  much  of  a  similar  eharaotra,  were  his 
Yoiksmahroheu '  (Popular  Legends),  euch  aa  the  history  of 
leymon'a  Children,  the  Fair  Mageloue,  Melusina,  sc., 
egends  which  are  European,  and  the  *  Denkwiirdige 
J^hiohtachronik  der  Schildbiirger '  (Memorable  History  of 
he  Simpletons),  a  sort  of  German  version  of  oar  Men  oi 
}otham;  tales  in  prose,  abouudin;  in  pleasant  fancy, 
nterapersed  with  pioturee^ue  descriptions  or  strokes  of  broad 
tumour,  and  told  with  a  simplicity  and  an  apparent  childish 
lelief  in  the  wonders  related  that  give  an  indeaorlbable 
harm  to  the  whole.  Upon  yet  another  class  he  evidently 
leatowed  more  thought  and  labour.  In  the  dramas,  for 
hey  aasnme  that  form,  '  Der  gestiefbltar  Elater'  (Pusa  in 
loots) ;  in  '  Frinz  Zerbino,  oder  die  Beiae  naoh  dem  guten 
lesclunacke '  (Travels  in  search  of  Good  Taste) ;  *  Die  ver- 
:ehrte  Welt  *  (The  World  turned  upside  down) ;  and 
Leben  and  Thatendes  KleinenThomaa,genanntDSumohen' 
Tom  Thumb) ;  in  all  of  whioh  he  attained  with  keen  irony 
he  low,  mate^al,  anti-poetical  notions  of  poetry  advocated 
ly  learned  pedants,  and  defended  by  implication,  by  example, 
Lod  by  oocasional  parodies  on  the  olaasicista,  tho  theory  of 
he  romantic  school.  A  ke^  to  '  Zerbino,*  by  one  thoroughly 
Lcq^oaiuted  with  the  pecuUaritiea  of  all  the  authors  alluded 
^  in  that  drama,  would  possess  mooh  interest  for  the 
English  etttdent.  These  pieoes,  independent  of  their 
iritioal  merits,  have  an  interest  of  their  own  from  the  wit 
ind  humour  of  the  dialogiUb  Many  of  the  pruductiona  of 
his  period,  inelnding  mut  of  those  abovfr*mentiomd.  were 
lubsequently  puUiahed  together,  under  the  tiUe  of  *  Phan- 
asos,'  in  a  nrnme-woric  of  a  oonTeraational  party,  to  whom 
•r  by  whom  they  are  related.  An  excellent  translation  of 
Don  Quixote,'  a  very  good  one  of  Ben  Jooson's  '  Epicoone, 
)r  the  Silent  Woman,'  and  a  remarkably  successful  one  of 
}hakspere's  *  Tempettt,'  also  belong  to  this  period. 

In  1801-2,  whue  residing  in  Dresden,  he  assisted  F. 
iohlegel  in  bringing  out  the  '  Mosen-Almajiaoh,'  to  whioh 
le  contributed  some  of  bis  tales.  He  then  lived  far  a  time 
kt  Berlin,  and  next  at  Ziebin^en  near  Fraokfort-on-the- 
Oder,  seeming  to  eigoy  apoetioal leisure,  during  whioh  he 
prodooed  nothing  bat  *Saiier  Oota-riaaas*  of  whioh  wa 


have  already  spoken,  in  1604 ;  and  in  Ihe  same  year  he 
made  a  journey  to  Italy,  returning  from  thence  in  1806  to 
Monioh,  where  ne  had  uie  first  attack  of  gout,  from  whioh 
he  was  ever  aAer  an  extreme  sufferer.  Tms  attack  waa  so 
violent,  that  he  produced  little  for  sevtral  years.  He 
occupied  himself,  when  able,  in  revising  and  adding  to  hia 
previous  worka,  publishing  the  '  Fhantaaus  *  as  above  stated, 
and  a  collection  of  his  poems;  in  stodyiag  and  ocdlecting 
the  early  poetry  of  his  own.  ooontry,  of  which  in  1803  he 
had  published  '  Minnelieder  aus  dem  Schwabiachen  Zeitalter ' 
(Love  acnga  of  the  Swabian  pwiod),  and  in  1815  *  Ulrioh'e 
yon  lichtenatein  F^nendienst'  (Worth  of  Woman) ;  and 
in  extending  his  aoquaintanee  with  the  English  drama.  In 
1812  he  published  uie  'Alt-EngUaohes  Theater,'  containing 
Innslations  of  the  old  EIng  John,  the  Pindar  of  Wakefiel£ 
Pericles,  Locrine,  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  the  old 
Lear,  all  of  which  he  contends  are  the  genuine,  though  chiefly 
early,  produotiona  of  Bhakspere.  In  1817  he  published  two 
volumes  of  speoimena  of  the  early  German  drama,  and  in  the 
same  ^ear  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  literature  oonneoted  with  the  drama  which  be 
could  not  prooure  in  Germany,  He  laboured  diligenUy ;  the 
treaanrea  of  tho  British  Musenm,  as  wdl  aa  those  of  Dwny 
private  eolleotiona  ware  <^iened  to  him ;  and  it  is  ptobaue 
that  no  foreigner  ever  attained  so  wide  and  so  exact  an 
aoquaintanee  aa  Tieck  with  the  Engjiih  literature  of  the 
great  Elizabethan  period,  or  so  just  an  appreciation  of 
Bhakspere,  although  his  enthusiasm  has  1^  him  to  the 
discovery  of  beauties  hidden  from  Englishmen  in  the 
apocryphal  or  rejected  works  attributed  to  Bhakspere,  in 
the  genuineness  of  nearly  all  of  which  he  is  a  stedfast 
believer,  but  of  whioh  hia  countrjrman  and  follower  01rioi 
has  formed  a  more  sober  judgment.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many he  settled  at  Drescbn,  and  for  some  time  his  literary 
pubhcatiotts  were  ohiefly  novels  and  tales  for  the  pocket- 
Dooks  and  similar  annuals.  In  1823  he  published  the  first 
vcdome  of '  Shakapere's  Torsohule*  oon taming  translations 
of  Green's  '  Friar  ^aoon,' '  Arden  of  Feversham,'  of  whioh 
he  has  doubts  whether  it  ia  a  ptoduotiai  of  Green's  or  sa 
early  work  tji  ffliakspne,  and  Hey  wood's  'lanoasbire 
Witches fiiis  waa  followed  by  a  eeoond  vohune  in  1629 
containing  '  Fair  Em.'  *  The  seoond  Maid's  Tragedy,'  by 
Muaaingen,  translated  from  one  of  the  three  manuscript 
plays  saved  from  the  fire  by  Warburton  the  herald,  and 
*  The  Birth  of  Merlin :'  the  firat  he  oonaiders  to  be  more 
probably  an  early  effort  of  Sbakspere's  than  of  any  of  the 
other  names  to  whioh  it  has  been  assigned,  grounding  his 
opinion  of  this  and  other  of  the  doubtfiu  plays  on  the  belief 
that  Bhakspere  commenced  writing  for  the  stage  many 
years  earlier  than  bad  at  that  time  been  admitted ;  a  belief 
which  the  investigations  of  Mr.  C.  £aight  in  his  '  Fioturial 
Bhakspere'  has  shown  to  be  very  probable,  though  not 
leading  always  to  the  omdustons  at  which  Tieck  has 
arrived  regarding  the  particoUr  plays.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Dramatoigisohe  Bmter,'  (duefly  written  in 
1617,  a  ooUeotion  of  reviews  or  oritieisms  of  modem  G^ 
man  plays,  including  notices  of  Bchiller's  '  Ficoolomini,* ' 
and '  Wallenstein'a  Tod Odthe's  <  Jery  und  B4l«lei,*  aud 
'Clavigo;'  and  Shakapere's  'Bomeo  sjid  Juliet,'  'Lear,' 
<  Henry  VIIL,*  <  Macbeth,'  and  *  Hamlet;*  aileontaining 
much  genial  criticism,  with  a  delicate  and  true  apprehen- 
sion of  their  poetical  ftwling  and  harmony ;  with  nutioes  of 
the  acting  of  Eemble  and  Eean ;  and  Appendicea  on  the 
German  and  English  stage.  About  the  same  time  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
tranalation  of  Shakapere's  aokuowledged  plays,  whioh  had 
been  bu;un  by  Bohlegel,  aud  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1826.  The  merits  of  this  translation,  of  whidi 
many  were  entirely  from  hb  own  hands,  and  all  were  sub- 
jectM.  to  hia  revisun,  are  universaliy  aoknowledited.  hem 
literal,  but  more  spirited  and  equaUy  true  to  the  snue  ai 
the  huthor,  than  the  previous  tranalation  by  the  Tosses* 
they  are  illnstratad  by  a  number  of  notes  whieh  displsy  a 
vast  amount  of  reading,  and  many  ingeniooa  eoDjecturea  as 
to  various  disputed  readings,  and  they  now  furm  the  noog- 
siaed  tt^xt  of  Sbakspere's  plays  in  Genaany.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1629.  But  his  labours  were  not  eonfined 
to  this  work;  he  oontiaued  to  write  tales  for  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  in  1828  he  produced  his  novu  <tf  'Diehtcn- 
leben,'  (Life  of  a  Poet)  in  which  Shakapere  aad  several  s< 
his  contemporaries  are  introdooed,  and  in  whieh  the  d^^ 
of  Marlow  is  vividly  desoribed.  In  1S2»  he  pnUi^^ 
'Derlod  des  Biehten,'  <th«  Foeti**  Dirth) in  whish*> 
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unhappy  fate  of  Camoens  is  pathetically  related.  In  1626 
])e  aliio  produced  ooe  of  his  most  picturesque  Darrativea, 
'  Der  Aufruhr  in  deu  CeTt-nnes,*  in  which  the  insarreotiun 
iu  the  (;evennea  is  gmnhioally  told,  hut  unfurtuDately  was 
Irft  incompl«te.  While  residinff  at  Dresden  his  ervning 
aiTvles  became  eelrbnitfd,  ot  whioh  bis  readings  and  the 
nlatiun  of  his  tales  funnf d  a  pincipal  ohurm,  and  vhioh 
irere  ntteuded  by  all  the  literal y  celebrities  who  were  in 
the  \iciiiity  and  cnuld  gain  admission.  In  1836  and  1810 
be  published  his  two  latest  novels — '  Der  Tisohlermeister' 
(The  Caitinet-makrr)  and  *  Victoria  Accorombona,'  both  of 
nhich  ere  very  inferior  to  most  of  his  previous  works  of  a 
similar  character.  He  also  took  sn  active  part  in  the 
Stansgcment  of  the  Dresden  theatres.  In  1640,  on  the 
accessiun  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  to  the  throne  of  Prussia, 
Tieck  v,&B  iuvited  to  Berlin,  an  invitation  whioh  be 
accepted.  He  was  then  created  a  privy-oounoiilor,  and 
posMd  the  remainder  of  his  life  partly  in  Berlin  and  partly 
•t  Potfdam,  0O9Ui>ied  chitfiy  with  some  theatrical  produc- 
tions, and  in  rerriuog  and  oorrecting  his  works,  whioh  were 
publislied  in  20  idumes  at  Berlin  between  1828  and  1846. 
At  Turinu  times  he  alao  edited  Kovalis's  *  S^rilten,'  in 
ennjuneUoD  with  Friedrich  Schlegel,  1M2;  ^nridi  von 
Kleist*s  *  Nai-hgelsssenen  Schriflen  *  (Posthnnons  WwIh), 
1626 ;  Solger*!  *  sohlsss  and  Briefweobael '  (Benaina  and 
Correspondbncf)  with  Frurdrith  von  Baumer,  1826;  and 
Beishurd  Lenz's  •  QcMimmelte  Sofariften,'  (Collected  Works) 
in  1828.  Alter  suffering  for  some  years  from  continued 
illneu,  borne  with  wonderful  patience  and  cheerfulness,  he 
died  Bt  fierlin,  April  28,  1863,  leaving  a  name  whioh  may 
raiik  with  the  highist  in  his  native  country,  and  which 
Euglibhmen  may  reverence  as  that  which  in  Oermany  is 
must  connected  with  the  popularising  of  the  £une  of  the 
great  dramatic  poet  of  England. 

!riLL.£A,  a  genua  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Cramtlmem.  It  has  a  3-  or  l-fHirted  calyx ;  petals 
8  or  4,  oUusg  aoominated ;  soales  stau,  or  very  small ; 
carpels  8  or  4,  somewhat  oonstrietod  in  the  middle ;  2- 
Mfded.  The  species  are  small  glabrous  annual  herbs. 
Inhabitants  of  exposed  subhuinid  places.  The  leaves  ate 
opporiie.  Flowers  small,  white,  fur  the  most  part  axillary. 

T.  tiiUKota  is  a  native  of  Europe  in  many  places,  in  dry, 
barren,  sandy,  and  eravelly  soil ;  plentiful  in  Britain  on 
the  mobt  barren  sandy  heaths,  and  frequent  in  Norfolk  and 
Buffolk.  It  has  a  stem  branched  and  decumbent  at  the 
b«be;  dowers  sxillsry,  sesxile,  and  trifid.  The  plant  is 
very  minute,  and  of  a  reddiah  colour.  The  leaves  arc 
0]'p<)site,  oblong,  ubtuse,  ounoave  above,  connate ;  sepals 
0\aUi  or  lanceolate  scute,  bristle-pointed.  Prtals  nearly 
tubulate,  white,  tipjied  with  red.  There  are  several 
other  s|ieoies,  natives  of  North  and  Bouih.  Asurica  and 
Atutralia. 

1 1KCAL.  [BoBAcio  Actd.] 

TINKIU^,  a  tamil;^  of  small  Uotha,  whieh  are  remark- 
able fur  depusiting  thiir  ^gs  anions-  animal  substances,  oa 
which  thtir  luive  arttrwards  feed.  They  are  thus  ctn- 
stontly  found  upon  clotliing  made  of  hair  or  for,  and  are 
oelltd  Clothes- Moths.  The  family  is  thus  defined:— An- 
teiinn  moderate,  slender,  sim|ile,  pubescent  beneath  in  the 
Bieles;  prohobois  short;  thorax  rarely  crested;  body  long 
ai.d  blender;  wings  entire, often  narrow,  muslly  convoluted 
in  repose.  The  caterpiliais  live  in  poriable  cases  formed  of 
various  materials. 

Uhcse  moths  are  often  ornamented  with  very  brilliant 
eoluurs,  the  upper  wings  having  gold  or  iiilver  sjiots.  The 
eater|iillan  make  their  cases  of  the  subataooes  on  whioh 
tii<y  feed.  The  Adtlm  make  their  nests  of  bits  of  leaves. 
Thv  true  ZYihw  eli  tbe  themselves  with  the  hair  of  the  akins 
of  animiils  and  biu  of  silk.  When  too  small,  they  slit 
their  ouses  snd  make  them  larger,  llany  of  tiiam  burrow 
into  skins,  silk  garments,  &o.,  making  oases  as  they  promd. 
The  (prners  and  s|>edeB  are  verr  numtroos. 

(\\e!.iw<od,  EHlomvlugiaCi  Tejctbook.) 

TIPTUN.  tSTAPFOKUBniBK.] 

'ilPULIDJi,  a  family  ot  Dij.terons  Insects  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Uttuoctra.  'Ihey  have  the  antennos  longer  tiian 
tlie  bifsd,  simple,  not  plumose,  rarely  peotinattd ;  eyes 
entire,  oeelli  obsolete;  Iruut  of  heod  bealced;  proboscis 
•hurt,  ending  in  two  large  fleshy  lips ;  body  elongated ; 
Vings  long,  uervurei  numerous ;  legs  long. 
-,\f!"*JP"<''  famUvare  the  species  of  CtmooAoru, 
rtaaa,  and  the  species  of  Tipulm  which  m  nnully  knoim 
9J  mt  aaaa  of  Daddy-Long-L^ 


Latreille  divides  this  family  into  flye  aaslk 
Culiciformes,    Galliooles,    Terriooles,   Fonginm,  ti 
Florales. 

The  Cnliciformes  (C%£ronomuIsa,  Vsoqiusit]  iita 
those  forms  the  pnpn  of  whioh  moatly  dwell  is  tht 
respiring  by  means  of  external  tubea  or  filaasstic;-^ 
in  front  of  the  body.  They  have  also  the  pomr  d  njt 
ming.  Many  (tf  them  are  transparoit,  and  Um  at-.- 
inttly  beaiitilul  objects  for  the  microscope.  Tlu  hrt : 
Chironomut  ptumosut  are  vermiform,  snd  of  t  i. 
red  colour,  whence  they  are  called  Blood- Worm  \l- 

R0V0MD8.i 

The  Oulliooles  {Ceeidomjfidet)  include  tboa  n-^ 
whioh  form  galla  by  depoaitiog  flieir  eggs  njice  jc 
[Cecidohtu.] 

The  Fuagivores  (MyeetnphSidet,  Uaoqnsart)  ak» 
an  extremely  ^tive  group  of  these  insects,  vkid 
capable  of  leaping  by  means  of  their  hind  legs.  Tkrs 
found  in  damp  situations  amongst  various  plsnti.  ti' 
enter  houses,  and  are  fonnd  npon  window-panes.  J»c 
also  very  partial  to  JF^ngi,  hcnoe  their  name ;  isd  v 
are  gencTafly  found  in  the  interior  of  foMand  Jwf. 

The  Terriooles  {I^vUdei,  Macqaaort)  are  the  IneUfr 
Vlim.  The  species  of  the  genus  Tipuut  are  found  is  C4 
meadows  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  satoBo. 
larvea  are  found  in  the  soil,  and  feed  upon  the  nob  ((n> 
&c.,  and  oeoosionolly  they  do  much  harm. 
wood  remarks  that  the  qale  Daddy-Ltmg-I^  ii  ^ 
qnarrelMnue,  and  often  flgliibi  with  hi*  biethraBoIikB 
species. 

The  Florales  {BihionidMj  IhcqnaaitJ  are  diitio^E^ 
by  baring  the  bodv  and  legs  shorter  and  more  nb  ^ 
the  other  forms.   !t1ie  spemea  are  small,  and  thait^i 
slow  and  heavy. 

iWestwood,  FamUiM  of  Inseett.\ 
ODMOKDEN.  [Unca8BIBE.1 
TOLLENS,  HENDBIE  COKNBLISZOON,  hr^ 
most  popular  liring  poet  of  Holland,  was  bon  st  BaObc 
on  the  24th  of*  September  1780.    His  father  esnadst 
thriving  business,  fuunded  by  his  grandfather,  uii^ 
in  colours,  and  Hendrik  was  taken  from  sebool  st  tk-' 
of  fourteen  to  assist  behind  the  counter.  Tbajtvi:^' 
was  that  of  the  French  entry  into  Holland,  when  • 
the  Dutch  were  disposed  to  look  on  them  sa  <lelit<'^= 
and  young  Tullens  became  the  secretary  of  >  *'^>^ 
landsehe  Bijeenkomst,"  or  Patriotic  Society,  to  wiu*:- 
poses  he  soon  contributed  some  songs,  which  Isd  ■  r- 
suocess.    His  father,  who  had  at  first  been  plesici 
son's  reputation,  soon  became  alarmed  lest  poetrj  i"^- 
tesd  him  away  from  business,  though  that  ilam  >• 
sorely  have  been  spared  in  Holland.   When  I(dleni>:- 
age  of  seventeen,  made  the  aoqneintanoe  of  tve|«t)'- 
of  them,  Helmers,  was  a  merchant^  the  ctlier, 
book-keeper  in  a  connting-honae,  and  Uylenbiwk,  ii^'- 
to  whom  they  introduced  him,  was  a  respectable 
seller.   ToUens  had  learned  some  French  at  N^M  '. 
Uylenbroek's  advice  he  now  studied  English  ssd  ^'^^ 
and  thus  enlarged  hu  ideas ;  but  he  followed  Uvkctr^- 
example  in  occupying  himself  with  rendering  tnvA  ^ 
gedies  into  Dutch  verse.   He  afterwards  ventured  te 
giual  dramas,  and  his  *  Lncretia,'  written  to  160i,^> 
oU  events,  sufficient  spirit  to  be  prohibiU-d  bj  th*  p""^ 
ment  Another t raged v,  *DeHockschenenKabtljsMW-* 
(The  Books  and  the  dodfish),  had  at  least  the  skci  ^: 
national  subject,  being  founded  on  the  qaaiTcls  of  U'^''- 
footiuns  of  these  names,  the  Onelphs  and  OhibiJiio  • 
Dutch  mediesval  histoiy,  whose  hostUitieB,  *'>i^'^! 
ceutury  and  a  half,  are  said  to  have  arisen  ia  I^"''*., 
jocose  dispute  between  iome  noblaa  at  a  bamjod  ■» - 
whether  the  codfish  oonid  be  said  to  take  theko^'''^ 
hook  the  oodfish.   ToUeo'e  powers,  however,  did  w*  f' 
tragedy.    In  two  contests  with  his  friend  looU  os  m  j^ 
offered  for  prizes,  one  on  the  theme  Hugo  OroUD%  «*- 
other  the  death  of  Egmont  and  Hoorn,  he  woa  th(  t«r' 
prize  on  the  lirst  occasion,  and  the  first  on  the  «f  * '  ; 
m  1807  a  short  poem  by  him  '  To  a  FaUen  Girl.  ^ 
attention  by  its  simple  psthos.   From  that  tiw  ^ 
jeols  were  almost  universally  taken  from  J"*^ 
and  from  domestic  scenes,  and  thoa^  aw  ^ 
did  not  place  him  on  a  level  in  point  of  g*"'"*?^ » 
derdijk,  he  became  deddedly  the  moat  FOp«^/?A. 
country,  and  had  the  honour  of  formtnc  a  IMW  *  ^ 
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his  poems  had  10,000  Rubtorilien ;  not  long  afterwards  hia 
feUoff  toTiiBineti  proposed  to  erect  his  bust  in  a  pnblio  plaee, 
uid  it  was  01U7  the  reluotanoe  of  ToUens  himself  which 
prevented  the  intention  from  bein^  carried  oat  when  the 
iuSscription  was  already  full.  Tois  popol&ritf  increased 
i3  he  grew  more  advanoed  in  life.  On  iiia  seventieth  birth- 
lay,  the  24th  of  September  18A0,  the  minister  of  Justioe, 
!dr.  Nedermeijer  van  Roseothal,  waited  on  him  at  his  hons^ 
itKijawijk,  to  bring  liim  the  congT^tulations  of  the  £ing 
if  Hullond,  and  present  to  him  the  insignia  of  oomraander 
if  ttie  order  of  toe  Dutdi  Lion,  a  Yerj  uouinal  honour  for  a 
ittraryman.  Aoommitteewaitedonhimthesamedaytoofibr 
lim  a  gold  medal  atrock  in  Ms  honour,  with  the  iusoription 
*  Mederland  zijnen  gdiefden  Tolksdichter '  (Netherland  to 
ts  beloved  national  poet),  and  to  ioform  him  that  a  sub- 
icription  had  been  omnised,  witbont  his  knowledge,  for 
he  formation  of  a  'ToUens  Fund,*  to  oomm  em  orate  his 
lame  by  a  charitable  instituti«ai,  the  nature  of  vhioh  was 
o  be  left  to  his  own  ohoioe.  He  died  in  1806,  ■orronnded 
)j  universal  respect 

The  shorter  poems  of  Tollena,  lyrical  and  narratiTe,  are 
lis  chief  title  to  remembranoe.  One  narrative  poem,  *  De 
)rt'rwintering  der  Hollanders  op  Hova  Zembla'  (The  Win- 
ering  of  the  Hollanders  at  Nora  Zembla),  oommemoratiire 
if  tlie  oelebrattfd  voyage  oi  Barenda  in  1596-97,  is  very 
topular  and  has  often  been  reprinted,  on  one  occasion  in  an 
Uustrated  edition.  Hia  *  Vierdaagsehe  ZetAag*  or  Four 
Dayt)*  Sea-Figh^  oommemorative  of  one  of  the  desperate 
lODtests  between  the  Dutch  and  En^iah  in  the  reign  of 
!?harles  11.,  may  be  compared  for  sfHrit  to  his  friend  Loot^s 
OverwinuiDg  bij  Chattam*  (Tiotorj  at  Chatham^  a 
'avourite  sul^eot  of  allusion  with  the  Dutch  poets.  Tuilens 
a  a  fertile  author  of  ballads  on  subjects  of  Dutch  history, 
imong  which  hia  *  Jan  Van  Sohaffelaar,*  'Eeuaa  Hassdaar,' 
&c.,  are  oonspiouons.  His  '  Wapenkreet'  (Call  to  Arms), 
nritten  on  occasion  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  is  one 
}f  his  best  productions.  Tollens  translated  much  from  the 
>rriDEui  and  English  as  well  as  the  French,  but  often 
idapted  the  pieces  he  borrowed  to  Dutch  subjects  or  history. 
Ln  English  reader  would  hardly  suspect  before  reading  it 
hat  his  '  Jonker  van  't  Stieht '  was  talun  from  Suott's 
Young  Lochiuvar,*  which  has  also  been  done  into  Dutdi 
ly  Van  Lennep,  under  tiio  title  of  *  De  Hon  Tan  Culem- 
lorg.'  Tollen  a  works,  of  which  a  new  edition  is  now  pub- 
ishing,  are  of  acme  extant :  1^  ahorter  poems  alone  occupy 
kbout  ten  Svo.  Tolumes,  not  very  closely  printed. 

XOLUOLE.   [Chbiustei,  8.  2.] 

TOUKE,  THUJAS,  one  of  the  two  eons  of  tiie  Rer. 
Villiam  Tooke,  was  bom  in  1773.  He  published  in  1838 
A  History  of  Prices  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circulation 
rom  1703  to  1837,  preceded  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  State  of 
he  Corn-Trade  in  the  last  two  Centuries,'  2  vols.  8to.  The 
reatiae  comprised  in  these  two  Tolumes,  though  apparently 
n  enlargement  and  continuation  of  one  published  about 
iftcen  yean  previously  under  the  titie  of^ '  Thoughts  aod 
)etaiU  on  the  High  and  Low  Prices  of  the  last  Thirty  Tears,* 
m  bracing,  as  it  ooeii  the  same  line  of  atgument  and  eatob- 
ishing  the  same  oonoluuons,  is  yet  essentially  di&rent 
loth  in  its  arrangement  and  details,  and  in  &ot,  with 
light  exceptions,  entirely  new.  It  forms  the  first  tiro 
'olumes  of  the  valuable  work  now  well  known  to  political 
ocQomiats  as  the  *  History  of  Prices,'  perhaps  tiie  first 
e^Uy  scientific  attempt  to  elucidate  by  inferences  legiti- 
nately  deduced  from  actual  experience  the  complicated 
Jiots  of  this  branch  of  political  economy.  The  mrst  two 
rolumes  were  followed  in  1640  by  another  volume  in  con- 
tiouation  of  the  two  former,  to  which  were  added  '  Remarka 
)n  the  Com  Laws  and  on  some  of  the  Alterations  proposed 
n  our  Bulking  System.*  The  fourth  volume  was  entitied 
A  tiialory  of  Prices  and  the  State  of  the  Circulation  from 
1839  to  1847  indusivB ;  with  a  Qoneral  fie  view  of  the  Cur- 
"vney  Quistion,  and  Benarta  on  the  Opentioa  of  the  Act 
fftB  Viot.o.  32,*8vo.l848.  Xr. Tooke aftarwaidB pub- 
iihed  a  tract,  in  which  he  was  assuted  by  Ur.  Newmarch, 
Oa  the  Bank-Charter  of  1644,  its  Princiiiiea  and  Operation, 
rith  Suinestions  for  an  Improved  Administration  of  the 
Sank  of  England,*  8vo.  The  lest  two  volumes  of  his  great 
rurk  are  entitled  'A  HistraT  of  Prioes  and  the  State  of  the 
::irculation  during  the  Nme  Years  t648-18C6,  in  Two 
P^olumes,  forming  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Volumes  of  the  Hie- 
loiy  of  Prioes  from  1702  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Thomas 
fooke,  F.B.B.jCcaTM^onding  Uomber  of  the  Institute  td 
Pranoe,  and  wilUui  KewEunh,'  Sro.,  1B67.  Ihs  Mb 


and  6th  volnmes,  hesldec  heing  a  oontinnetion  and  oompl^H 
tion  of  the  work,  arranged  under  the  heads  Prices  of  Cum, 
Prioes  of  Produce  other  than  Com,  and  the  State  of  the 
Circulation,  contains  disousBioas  on  the  connected  topics  of 
Bailwaye  and  the  Railway  System,  the  origin  and  progrees 
of  the  Free-Trade  Movement,  tiie  State  ef  Finance  and 
Banking  in  France,  and  the  Kew  Disooveries  of  Ooid.  Ur. 
Tooke  died  in  London,  Feb.  26,  1608,  being  then  within 
a  few  days  of  the  completion  of  Ms  Sfith  year.  His  younger 
brother,  William  Tooke,  F.R.B.,  is  still  living. 

TOOTH-TISSUE.  [Tissvsa,  Oboario,  S.  1.1 

TOOTING.  rStniBET.] 

TUBENO,  DON  JOSE  MARU  QUEIFO  DE  LLANO^ 
CouHT  OF,  a  Spaniih  atateaman  and  writer,  waa  bom  at 
Oviedo  on  tiie  26th  of  November  1786,  of  one  of  the  ttnt 
Sunilies  of  the  Astoriaa.  In  1797  his  parents,  of  whom  he 
was  the  only  son,  fixed  their  residence  at  Madrid,  where  he 
received  an  excellent  education  of  a  character  very  un- 
oommoa  at  that  time  in  Spain,  as  it  included  the  study  of 
English  and  even  German,  as  well  as  French  and  Italian. 
After  the  national  inaurreotion  of  tite  2nd  of  May,  1808, 
in  which  he  took  a  part,  he  returned  to  Oviedo,  where,  as 
Visoonnt  of  Hatarrosa,  he  held  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
Junta,  and  when  the  oitv  rose  against  Napoleon,  he  was 
selected,  from  his  knowledge  of  English,  to  make  his  way 
to  London  to  ask  the  assistance  of  England.  In  oomjtany 
with  Don  Angd,  de  la  ho  got  on  boud  of  a  Jersey 
privateer,  and  was  reeuTed  at  London  with  open 
anna  bv  Oanalng.  After  spending  some  mcmtfae  in 
England,  when  ho  made  the  aoquaintauoe  of  Wilber- 
force,  Windham,  and  Sheridan,  he  returned  to  S(iain 
in  December,  and,  having  lost  his  father  in  the  inter- 
val, he  succeeded  to  the  titie  of  Count  of  Torenc.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Cortes  as  a  member  for  the  Asturiaa  when 
a  year  too  young  to  be  able  legally  to  take  his  seat,  but  by 
a  vote  of  the  Cortes  on  the  11th  of  February,  1811,  he 
enjoyed  the  distiuotion  of  being  specially  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  law.    Young  aa  he  was  he  took  a 

Prominent  part  in  the  disonsaions  on  the  constitution  of 
812,  -and  advocated  with  success  two  of  the  measures 
which  moat  contributed  to  its  sabsequent  downfall — one, 
that  the  Cortea  should  enuist  of  a  single  ohamhor  inst«ad 
of  two,  and  th«  otiier  that  the  power  of  the  king  should  be 
80  reitiioted  that  all  legislation  should  depend  on  the 
det^ion  of  the  Cortea  only.  On  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
he  was  a  marked  man;  when  the  oelebrated  decree  of 
Valencia  came  forth,  hy  which  the  Cortea  was  dissolved 
and  many  of  its  members  thrown  into  prison,  he  was  for- 
tunately on  his  estates  in  tiie  country,  and  luul  time  to 
escape  to  Portugal.   As  he  found  there  was  no  hope  of 
resistance  in  Spain,  he  came  to  London,  whera  he  waa  the 
first  emigrant  from  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  as  be  bad 
been  thelierald  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  I.    He  received 
in  London  the  intelligenoe  that  his  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated and  himself  oondemned  to  death.   Hia  brother-in- 
law,  Porlier,  who  had  married  one  of  hia  four  sisters,  made 
an  in^otoal  attonpt  at  inmrreetion,  and  waa  taken  and 
exeouted.   Toreno,  who  in  1816  waa  living  in  Franoe,  vas 
thrown  into  priaon  fm  a  time  on  suspicion,  by  the  Decazea 
ministry,  who  interrogated  him  if  he  was  not  in  habits  of 
intercourse  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  General 
Alava,  two  petsons  whom  it  appears  that  the  king  of  Spain  . 
then  reeaxded  as  enemies.  The  Spanish  revolution  of  1H20, 
reoallea  Toreno  to  Madrkl,  but  he  waa  now  older  and  oooler 
than  he  had  bean,  and  saw  with  diaapprobation  many  of 
the  measures  of  the  liberal  party.   Hia  life  waa  iu  cun- 
seqoence  threatened  in  the  Cortea,  his  house,  in  which  hia 
sister,  the  widow  of  Porlier,  resided,  was  attacked,  and, 
says  Cueto,  hia  biographer,  "levelled  to  the  ground."  The 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed  him  to  become  prime- 
minister,  and  when  he  dedined,  named  lua  friend,  Martinex 
do  la  Boaa,  whom  Toreno  had  reoommended.  FinaUyv 
nhen  the  aeeond  Freneh  iavauon  had  n-eatablished  tbo 
abiolato  king,  Toreno  found  himaeU  i^ain  a  bauslied  man. 
in  favoor  wnn  neither  party,  and  thia  time  hu  exile  lasted, 
nearly  tm  years.    Moat  of  it  waa  pasaed  in  Franoe  and. 
England,  'some  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  plan  he  had  conceived  of  writing  the  history  o£ 
the  war  of  independence,  for  which  he  had  begun  eoUeetiiV' 
materiala  dtuing  his  first  emigration.    He  oMnmenced 
compositimi  in  1827,  at  Faria,  and  finidied  tiie  tenth 
in  the  aamo  oi^  on  the  night  of  the  3Sth  of  July,  ^ 
tho  aidat  of  tM  inaainotun  wliieh  znged  armi^ 
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The  nmneaiy  of  1832  reatoied  him  to  Bpain,  but  he  wu 
not  permitted  to  reside  in  Uodrid  till  after  the  death  of 
Ein^  Ferdinand.  In  1634,  on  the  promulgation  of  the 
'Eatatuto  Keal,'  Queen  Christina,  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  hu  friend,  Martinez  de  la  Boaa,  he  was 
Darned  minister  of  tiaance.  The  measures  he  proposed  for 
liquidating  the  foreign  debt  occupied  his  attention  almost 
ezciusivel^  for  some  time,  and  prevented  his  sharing  the 
uopopulontj  of  bis  chief,  bo  that,  when  in  1835  Martinez 
de  la  Kosa  was  compelled  to  retire,  Toieno  succeeded  to  his 
place  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  president  of  the 
oonncil.  Unfortonatelv  for  himself  he  admitted  to  hi*  own 
post  of  minlBter  of  nnanoe  Hendizabal,  who,  with  his 
dazzling  schemes,  soon  threw  him  into  the  shade.  Toreno, 
who  was  now  decidedly  a  'Hodentdo,';  grew  more  and 
more  unpopular ;  insurrections  burst  forth,  whioh  he 
wished  to  repress  by  foroible  means,  but  his  ooUeague 
thwarted  him,  and  the  country  was  not  with  him.  In 
September  1835  he  was  driven  to  resign,  and  Mendizabal 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  cabinet.  On  a  dissolution  of  the 
Cortes,  Mendizabal  was  returned  by  the  electors  of  seven 
different  places,  and  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Kosa  were 
left  wilhuut  a  seat.  The  disgrooeful  revolution  of  La 
Granja  followed,  the  oonstitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed, 
and  Toreno,  now  its  declared  opponent,  found  it  expedient 
to  resume  his  historical  studies  in  Pans  and  London,  where 
be  brought  his  history  to  a  ocmoliuion,  at  the  time  that  in 
Madrid  he  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  hononrs  and 
estates.  In  a  few  montibs,  however,  he  was  again  allowed 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  in  the  Cortes  of  subsequent  years 
he  vindicated  his  character  against  an  aconsation  of  oor- 
Tuption  brought  against  him  1^  Qeneral  Seoane.  The 
revolution  of  Baroelona  drove  him  into  banishment  yet 
another  time,  and  it  was  the  last.  Toreno,  after  a  tour  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  was  in  Faris,  on  his  return,  it  is  said, 
to  Spain,  when  seized  with  a  oerebral  disease,  which  carried 
him  off  in  a  few  davs.  He  died  at  Parid  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1643 ;  out  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  his 
country,  and  deposited  in  the  ohnroh  of  St  Isidro,  at  Madrid. 

Toreno's  *  History  of  the  Insurrection,  War,  and  Bevo- 
lution  of  Spain  *  ('  Historia  del  Levantamiento,  Ouerra,  y 
fievoluoioo  de  EspaBa '),  is  the  great  Spanish  work  on  that 
interesting  subject.  That  it  is  a  mo^  of  Spanish  com- 
position is  affiimed.  by  the  best  oritios  of  ttiat  eoontry.  Its 
merits  as  a  namtive  are  more  liabU  to  qnestion,  for  there 
appears  a  languor  and  general  want  of  spirit  in  its  details, 
whioh  surprise  the  reader  who  is  aware  that  its  author  was 
not  only  an  eye-wi{ness  of  many  of  the  events  he  describes, 
bat  also  an  actor  in  some  of  them.  The  editor  of  the  edition 
of  1848,  published  after  the  auUior's  death,  spea^  of  the 
*'  carefulness  and  preoiseness"  of  the  history,  "  in  which," 
he  remarks,  '*  the  most  insignificant  French  detachment  is 
never  mentioned  without  specifying  the  name  of  the  chief 
who  commanded  it."  A  merit  of  more  importance  whioh 
Toreno's  history  possesses  is  that  of  a  calm  judicial  tone, 
which  fuvountbly  contrasts  with  the  arrogant  impetuosity 
of  some  English  nistorians  of  that  memorable  contest.  On 
the  whole,  it  can  onlv  be  considered  like  Southey's  '  Histoid 
of  the  Peniosolar  War,'  as  a  temporary  snbstitute  and  a 
collection  of  materials  fw  the  great  worlc  on  die  snbjeot, 
with  whioh  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  future  hiatorian  will 
enrich  the  literatiire  of  his  country.  The  *  Historia  del 
Levantamiento*  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
German,  and  a  Spanish  edition  of  it  was  printed  by  fiaudry 
of  Pat  is  in  his  collection  of  the  Spanish  olassios.  The 
best  edition  of  it  is  that  published  in  four  octavo  volumes 
at  Madrid  in  1648,  after  the  author's  death,  with  his 
additions  and  corrections. 

TOKQCAT,  Devonshire,  a  small  sea-port  and  watering- 
place  on  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  in  the  parish  of 
Tor-Moham,  or  Tor-Mohon,  and  hundred  of  Haytor,  is 
situated  in  60P  28'  N.  lat.,  3°  33'  W.  long.,  distant  about 
30  miles  8.  from  Exeter,  19*  miles  W.S.W.  from  London 
hf  road,  and  219  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and  South 
Devon  railways.  The  populatitm  of  the  town  of  Torquay 
in  1851  was  j903.  Th«  Uving  is  a  peipetaal  ouaey  in  tJlie 
■lehdeaoonry  of  Totneo  and  diooese  of  Exeter. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Torquay  oonsisted  only  of  a  few 
mean  huts  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  mildoess  of  the 
climate,  and  the  favourable  position  and  picturesque 
oharaoter  of  Torquay,  induced  many  eminent  pnysidans  to 
teoommend  it  as  a  winter  nsidoioe  for  invauds.  The 
alnuulaDoe  of  boilding  itfnie,  whioh  is  firand  in  t3ie  Tidmly, 


presents  great  fiunlities  for  building.   The  (imlMa>> 
qnently  very  much  increased,    ^rqusy  lies  b  i  <:u 
lAieltered  recess  at  the  north-eastern  extrsmity  af  T<,tai 
On  all  sides  landward  it  is  inclosed  bv  lofty  liilk,  t'i  \ 
sides  of  whioh  the  hoases  are  built   The  ton  t-!: 
with  gas  and  pa\  ed,  but  the  supply  of  waXa  ii  a^z. 
There  are  two  ohapels  of  toe  Establi»hinent,  ,  . 
Episcopal  ohuroh,  chapels  for  Independents  sad  Bi^'. 
and  National  schools.   Torquay  contains  asBenblT-nt 
a  club-house,  subsoription  and  reading-rooou,  &  oLt  - 
and  baths.   The  pier,  whioh  is  need  alsousntL  .. 
incloses  a  small  but  oonvenient  tidal  harbonr.  m 
tide  at  spring-tides  is  about  18  bet.   The  imprvtiL*  - 
chiefly  m  American  timbo',  ooals  and  cnlm,  Portlui  •*  i 
oonitOrioks,  slates,  and  general  goods :  tbeezpoitic: . 
earthenware,  cider,  elm  and  oak  timber,  and  yeOov-v.- 
TEACHE ARIA,  a  subdivision  of  the  gr«at  cU»  1-.- 
nida.   It  iooludes  those  forma  of  this  olass  wtudar: 
their  respiration       means  of  nmifViii^  tndtt^:.* 
They  have  two  or  four  eyes.   This  dinuoii  tnd«:'<  - 
various  forms  of  Mites,  Ticks,  Shepherd-Spidert,  id''* 
Spiders.   The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  bwlici  i'- 
Bub^ass  from  the  '  Manual  of  NatonlEQito^r'bfllaa 
Adams,  Baiki^  and  Barron  :— 

Order  L— JfomneresonMCs, 

Body  without  diraion,  the  head,  trank,  ai  ito 
being  nnited  into  a  angle  mass ;  abdomen  not  snnks. 

Sub-Older  I. — JErrantia. 
Mouth  with  distinct  mandibles;  pal^  slinji]iac 
animals  free. 
Family  1.  Aearida.—Tias  in<dndes  the  Tml'- 

[AOABID^.] 

Family  2.  Trombiidm,  Garden-Hites.— Fslp  jc 
with  a  moveable  appradage  below  the  tip ;  fret  inrz^  ' 
iralking;    eyes  latero-anterin ;  ohelioenB 
moTeable  daw. 

7VofnM2iuin  koloamcemn  is  of  a  blood-ied  eoliMr,a- 
very  common  in  gardens  during  the  spring. 

Family  3.  Outnasida,  Spider-Mites.— Palpi  fili^- 
OTured,  short,  fr«e ;  mouth  with  two  didactyle  eiirL->' 
body  depressed ;  skin  soft  or  scaly ;   legs  fcnf- 
walking ;  tarsi  imgniculate.   The  Bed  Sfoiur  of  oj- 
honses  Belongs  to  this  family, 

Familv  4.  Orfntidce,  Wood-Mitee.— Palpi  fnobn- 
nnder  tne  head,  without  hooks;  mouth  with  dii  " 
ohelioero;  e^es  not  distinct ;  bodv  hairy  or  aoslfipn^- 
androstrate  m  fhmt;  legs  formed  for  walking. 

Sab-Order  ILSucioria. 

Month  in  form  of  a  snoker,  with  or  withoot  pilfi;  ^ 
apparent  mandibles ;  animal  attached. 

Family  5.  Ixodida,  True  Ticks. 

Family  6.  Bdettida,  Plant-Tioks.— Palpi  utemtiH 
mandibles  unguiculate  or  oheliform ;  eyes  distiiicit ;  st-i^ 
in  form  of  an  elongated  beak ;  body  with  a  osselet;  < 
formed  fca*  walking. 

Family  7.  Sydrechnidm,  Water-Ticks — Palpi  ^  ^ 
last  joint  armed  with  points,  the  third  and  fvBtk  y 
larger  than  the  others ;  body  simple,  oval,  or  Jf^'-' 
eyes  snpoo-anterior ;  legs  ciliated,  funned  fn  snoW 
parositw  in  the  young  state ;  aquatio.  . 

The  apeoias  are  found  in  freah-watsti.  SyJr^* 
the  month  oomposed  ofplates  forming  a  pn^eoung  it-** 

Familv  8.  Xc^Tfufte,  Harvest-Tioks.--IUpi  short 
poneoted ;  body  depressed,  ooriaoeon^  offtUlf  ^ 
legs  six,  two  being  andeveloped. 

Xep^Ns  auttonnali*  is  very  common  in  sutoaii? 
gross  and  other  herbage.  Ihey^  crawt  upon  th^- 
body,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  ikin,  |fNa^ 
great  irritation.   Th^  are  oaU«d  Harvest  Bogs. 

Order  II.  Adtlartkrommuta. 

Body  divided  into  three  or  four  distinoi 
abdmnen  distinct,  annulated;  stooth  with  caai/t^  * 
didaotyle  pincers  or  ohelioem, 

Family  I.  Sofyu^fidat  FalseSoorpioos.— MandiNMa' 
form  of  loige  compressed  daws,  with  a  monwl* 
palpi  large,  in  the  form  of  feet,  orof  oholitww 
oody  oblong,  soft ;  abdomen  hairy. 

Family  2.    CheUftrida^  Book-Booipions.-»*^j"-; 
short;  didaetyle  at  the  eaid:         ^eiyltm '"^l;^ 
withftpinoer  attheend;  bofflM»nt^  dsiitfwi 
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in  front ;  legs  of  eqnal  nze,  short,  ending  in  two  booki. 
Cheli/tr  canenntUt  la  fotmd  in  herbarianUf  old  books,  &o., 
where  it  feeds  upon  the  minute  inieots  which  frequent  snoh 
ntnations. 

Family  8.  PhalangitUBt  Shepherd-8piden.— -MandibleB 
Tery  conBpionoiie,  oompoeed  of  two  or  tbzee  pieoea*  free, 
eniuDf  in  a  didactyls  pinoCT ;  palpi  filifom,  ending  in  a 
hook;  bo^  aihoTt,  rounded;  abdomen  MRmented;  lege 
elongated.  Thie  family  oompriaee  the  veU-known  forau 
ealled  Hamat-Ueo. 

Bub-QajH  m.  Apnbranchiaia. 

Thie  enb-olass  inolndee  the  genera  ^ymf^jm  and  Pymo- 
gmum^  which  are  the  trpes  of  two  families^  NmnphMiideBf 
the  Sea-Spiders,  and  Pyenoaonida^  Farasitio  Sea-Splden. 
Xliese  are  often  referred  to  we  claBS  Crttataeea. 

TKACHYPH0NU8.  [Voodpecebm.] 

TRACHYFTERUS,  a  genns  of  FieheB  belonging;  to  the 
riband-shaped  forms  of  Aeantht^terygxi.  The  body  is 
elongated  and  compressed ;  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  a  few  of  the  anterior  rays  sometimes 
elongated;  ventral  fins  fragile,  if  not  worn  or  broken, 
rather Itmg;  no  anal  fin;  oandal  fin-rays  rising  almost 
Tertioailynom  the  horizontal  Uneof  tJwTWtebraltxdumn; 
a  row  of  small  spnes  along  the  lateral  line. 

T,  Bogmorw,  the  Taagmaer,  or  Deal  Fish,  is  desoribed 
by  Dr.  Fleming  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History.'  He 
was  the  first  British  naturalist  who  has  made  known  its 
oconrrenoe  in  Scotland.  The  species  found  in  the  north  of 
Europe  differ  from  those  of  the  Hediterranean.  One' 
specimen  onl;^  has  been  recently  caught  dire  at  ^da  in 
Orkney.'  It  is  thus  described : — length,  three  feet;  body 
excessively  compressed,  particularly  towards  the  back, 
where  it  does  not  exceed  a  table-knife  in  thickness; 
breadth  nearly  five  inches,  tapering  to  the  tail;  colour 
silvery,  with  minute  scales,  the  dorsal  fin  of  an  orange 
colour,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
with  the  rays  of  unequal  size ;  bead  four  inches  and  a  half 
long,  compressed  like  the  body,  with  a  groove  on  the  top ; 
eyes  one  inch  and  a  onarter  in  diameter :  both  jaws  armed 
with  small  teeth,  various  specimens,  probably  to  the 
number  of  tvelve  or  more,  appear  to  have  twen  obtained  on 
the  island  of  Sanda  between  1817  and  1829.  The  Taagmaer 
is  rare  in  locland.  It  differs  from  the  two  apedea  fotuuLin 
the  Mediterranean,  T.  fahe  and  T.  h^,  and  alao  from 
T.  leiopterum. 

TRADE,  BOARD  OF.  The  functions  of  this  branch  of 
the  Frivy  Council  have  been  of  late  years  considerably 
extended,  its  duties  being  some  of  them  of  a  ministerial,  and 
others  of  a  judicial  character.  It  has  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  matters  relating  to  merchant  ships  and  seamen, 
and  the  carrying  into  execution  the  statutes  in  force  relating 
to  them.  For  that  purpose  it  has  to  require  and  receive 
various  kinds  of  returns  as  to  trade  and  navigation,  and 
uiginate  and  consider  reporta  made  to  it  by  its  inspectors 
and  other  offioera.  It  has  also  a  partial  oontrol  over  local 
aarioe  bouda,  and  maj  layjdown  rolea  aa  to  the  conduct  of 
examinations,  and  aa  to  the  qnalifioation  of  applioants  for 
the  posts  of  maatera  and  matea  of  foreign-goinK  aa  well  as 
of  home-tra^e  passenger-ships.  [Ships,  S.  2.J  It  grants 
Ucenoes  to  peraons  to  en^ge  or  supply  seamen  or  appren- 
tices for  merchant  ships  in  the  United  Kingdom,  adjuUieatea 
on  claims  for  wages,  and  investigates  cases  of  alleged  in- 
eompetency  and  misconduct  (17  &  16  Vict,  c  104J.  The 
Board  also  appoints  officers  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
steam-vessels  and  their  machinery  (14  ft  15  Vict.  o.  79). 

The  Board  of  Trade  exercises  a  supervision  over  rriilways 
and  railway  oompanies,  not  only  with  respect  to  their 
original  formation,  but  also  as  to  tneir  subsequent  working. 
Railways  were  first  placed  under  this  oontrol  by  the  statute 
3  &  4  Vict.  0.  97*  A  few  years  afterwards  the  powers  of 
the  Board  in  this  respect  ware  transferred  to  a  Soaxd  of 
OrauniaaionerB  of  Bauwaya ;  bat  in  1851  all  the  powera  of 
this  latter  board  were  tranaferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(14  ft  10  Tict.  c.  64).  Notioea  of  application  for  Railway 
Acts,  accompanied  by  plana,  must  oe  deposited  with  tlie 
Board  ,  before  any  bill  can  be  introduced  into  Farliament; 
and  before  a  line  can  be  o|)ened  for  traffic,  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  Board,  and  its  permission  obtained,  on  the 
report  of  an  inspector,  appointed  by  the  Board  for  those 
and  ether  general  purposes.  Bo,  when  aeoidents  occur, 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  Board,  and  an  inspector  is 
genonlly  sent  to  ia^oire  into  tha  oizonmstanoea,  and  on 


his  teport  the  Board  may  oanse  alterationa  to  be  made  fiu 
the  greater  aafety  of  the  public. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  tluwogh  the  medium  of  its  registrarp 
is  also  (harped  with  the  registration  of  all  Joint-Stook 
Companies  (19  ft  20  Yiot  o.  47).  By  the  statute  giving  a 
copyright  in  dengna,  tiieir  registration  is  effected  by  the 
Regiatrar  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (5  ft  6  Vict.  o.  100 ;  6  &  7 
Viet.  e.  65;  13  ft  14  Tiot  o.  104 ;  14  ft  Ifi  TioL  o.  8;  15 
ft  16  Yiot.  e.  6).  The  sduwla  of  design  now  eataUiahed  in 
almost  aU  large  towns  are  also  under  its  immediate  oontxol, 
the  appointments  connected  wil^  them  being  made  by  tha 
president.  The  Board  also  controls  the  pooeedinga  of  the 
Commissionera  for  regulating  the  employment  of  Ooal- 
whippers  and  the  discharge  of  coal-laaen  vessels  in  the 
port  of  London  (6  ft  7  Viot.  o.  oi.  (local  and  personal); 
9  ft  10  Viot  0.  xxxvi. ;  14  ft  16  Viot.  c  Ixxviii.l.  Lastly, 
a  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  chained  with  the 
collection  and  publication  of  tables,  containing  information 
with  respect  to  the  revenue,  trade,  commerce,  wealthy 
population,  and  other  statistioa  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  dependencies,  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries.  The  officers 
of  another  department  collect  and  prepare  the  tables  of  the 
prieea  (tf  oom,  which  formerly,,and  befdre  tihe  abdition  of 
the  oom-lawa,  regulated  the  amount  of  dn^,  and  atill 
govern  the  rent-chuge  in  lieu  (tf.  titbe  under  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act  (Blackat '  Comm. Ur.  Eerr'aedit.  v.  i.  p. 268.  > 

TRADE,  8HIPPIK0,  AND  CURRENCY,  la  the 
article  Obut  Britazn  [voL  xL  p.  417-18]  we  gave 
the  official  and  declared  valne  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
with  the  number  of  abipa  and  amount  of  tonnage  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  the  country,  down  to  the  year  1836.  The 
value  of  imported  merohaudise  was  only  shown  in  the 
official  valuation,  which  was  very  fallacious.  The  extent 
of  our  commerce  has  been  constantly  increasing,  but  with- 
out going  through  the  details  of  each  year,  we  shall  give 
only  aummariea  of  1854,  ISfifi,  and  1866,  for  which  the 
materials  are  affiirded  in  a  report  from  Uie  Board  of  Trade 
in  a  highly  improved  form ;  and  for  1867,  which  is  only  a 
preliminary  return,  and  somewhat  leaa  complete. 

TVode.  The  zeal  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1664  was  162,389,053^;  in  1865 it  was 
143,642,860<.,  and  in  1866  it  was  172,644,164/.  Theae 
valuea  are  computed  from  the  average  prices  fixed  for  the 
articles,  which  are  chiefly  entered  by  quantities  at  the 
Custom  House,  ^e  value  of  the  exports  is  obtained  from 
the  declared  value  set  on  the  articles,  except  in  the  case  of 
foreign  tmd  colonial  produce,  of  which  the  price  is  computed 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  imports.  In  1854  the  total 
value  of  exports  amounted  to  116,821,092/.,  of  which 
9f,184,726/.  were  for  the  produce  or  manufacture  ot*  tha 
United  Kingdom,  the  remainder  being  for  fireigu  or 
colonial  produce.  In  1865  the  total  value  was  116,691,300/. 
of  which  95,688,085/.  were  for  the  produce  or  manufaoturea 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in  1856  the  total  value 
amounted  to  139,220.363/.,  of  which  116,826,948/.  were  for 
home  productions ;  the  official  valuea  of  the  exports  show 
a  singular  contrajit  to  the  real  values;  they  are  for  the 
three  years  respectively,  29,806,044/.,  31,494,391/.,  and 
33,423,724/.  The  official  values  of  the  imjporta  for  the 
three  years  show  less  discrepancy ;  they  were  124,136,018/., 
117,284,881/.,  and  131,937,763/. 

Our  largest  importations  in  1866  were  from  the  United 
States  of  America;  they  amounted  to  36,047,773/. ;  from 
Russiathey  were  11,661,924/.;  from  France,  10,386,622/.; 
from  China,  including  Hong  Kong,  9,421,648/. ;  from 
Turkey,  including  the  Principalities,  Sviia,  E-'vpt,  and 
Tripoli,  8,960,900/. ;  from  Holland,  f,43a,442/. ;  from 
the  Hanse  Towns,  6.302,739/. ;  from  Prussia,  4,634.815/. ; 
from  Spain,  3,646,083/.;  from  Belgium,  2,936,796/.; 
from  Sitanish  West  Indies,  2,664,680?. ;  from  Denmark, 
2,201,831/.;  from  Portugal,  2,164,090/.;  from  Sweden. 
2,031,861/. ;  from  various  states  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  Mexico,  9,738,38U ;  from  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa,  exclusive  of  British  and  French  possessions, 
1,657,376/.  (this  commerce  has  doubled  itself  within  four 
years) ;  from  the  Two  ^uilies,  1,506,682/. ;  from  Ghvece, 
1,427,289/.  The  imports  from  other  ooontriea  are  each 
under  a  million.  The  total  of  imports  bum  foreign  countries 
was  129,617,668/.  From  British  possessions  the  largest 
amount  of  importation  was  from  the  East  Indies,  17,262,861 
the  other  prmcipal  amounts  were, — the  North  Americaa 
Colonies,  including  Newfoundland,  6,636,770/.;  the 
Anatraliu  Coloniea,  indnding  K«w  Zealand,^736,043Jl : 
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th«  W«rt  Indies,  4,157,096/.;  lhauritiiu,  2,427,0071.; 
Capeof  OoodHope,  1,502,628/.;  British  Guiana,  1,418,264/.; 
Ceylon,  1,304,174 ;  the  other  amounts  make  the  total  im- 
ports firom  British  ponessiona  of  the  valne  of  43,026,686/. 

or  the  exports,  tJie  total  value  taken  by  foreign  countries 
in  1836  was,  B2,62B,60BL,  and  by  British  possessions, 
33,300.439/.  The  United  States  (including  California) 
waa  our  largest  onstomer,  to  the  value  of  21,918,105/. ; 
then  follow  the  Hanse  Towds,  10,134,813/. ;  Turkey,  in- 
duding  Syria  and  Egypt,  6,904,449/. ;  Franoe,  6,432,650/.; 
HoUaDd,fi, 728,253/.;  Bnzil, 4,084,537/.;  Spain,  1,734,463/.; 
Belgium,  1,669,975/.;  Bossia,  1,595.247/.;  Portugal, 
1,455,754/. ;  China  (ezolusive  of  Hong  Kong),  1,415,478/.; 
ChUi,  1,. '196,446/.;  Cuba,  1,317,062/.;  Two  Sioilies, 
l,202,18;i/.;  Sardinia,  1,143,689/.;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
1,118,186/.:  Denmark  (including  Holstein,&o.),  1,034,914/.; 
Peru,  1,046,010/.;  Hanover,  1,021,485/.;  and  no  other 
place  above  a  miUicoi.  Of  the  British  possesrions  receiving 
eiports,  the  laijgest  amount  was  by  the  Eiist  Indies  (in- 
duding  Ceylon  and  Singapore),  1 1,807,439/. ;  Australia 
(including  JSew  Zealand),  10,713,220/. ;  North  American 
Colonies  (iDclnding  Nevfonndland),  4,010,328/. ;  British 
West  Indies  (including  Guiana),  1,873,397/. ;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  South  Africa,  1,344,338/.;  these  are  the 
only  plaots  that  exceed  a  million,  but  Oibrattar  taJeea  to  the 
amount  of  866,479/. ;  and  Hong  Eong  to  that  of  800,645/. 

The  principal  articles  imported  were — living  animals 
(including  horses)  to  the  value  cf  1,488,691/.;  bacon  and 
hama,  1,078,908/.;  butter,  2,635,182/.;  cheese,  1,004,280/.; 
clocks  and  watches,  359,275/.;  coffee,  1,498,108/.;  copper 
and  lead,  2,497,717/.;  com  of  all  kinds,  flour  and 
meal,  23,039,422/. ;  ootton,  raw  and  manufactured, 
27,112,225/.;  flax  and  tow,  3,633,194/.;  fruit,  including 
■l^onda,  raisins,  currants,  &o.,  and  oraufres,  apples,  &o., 
2.609.047/.;  guano,  2,136,431/. ;  hemp,  1,984,907/.;  hides, 
2,814.743/.;  indigo,  2,463,633/.;  olive-oiL  1,124,765/1; 
^m-oil,  1,691,407/. ;  train  and  spernoeeti-oU,  1,166,410/.; 
oil-seed  cake,  716,001/; ;  rice,  2,031,647/.;  flax  and  lin- 
seed, 3,195,634/.;  silk,  raw  andmanutaotured,  11,467,603/.; 
skins  and  furs,  1,436,969/.;  sptoes,  482,169/.;  spirits,  in- 
cluding brandy,  rum,  and  geneva,  2,190,249/.;  sugar  and 
molasses,  12,504,218/.;  tallow,  2,926,276/.;  tea.  5,248,934/.; 
tobacco,  raw  and  monufaotured,  2,224,162/.  ;  wine, 
3,'i40,767/.  :  wood  and  timber  of  all  kinds,  9,777,731/.; 
dyewoods,  504,260/. ;  ornamental  woods — boxwood,  oedar, 
mahogany,  and  rosewood,  467,612/. ;  wool,  including  sheep, 
lamb,  alpaca,  and  llama,  8,664,420/.;  woollen  manufkctures 
and  yam,  1,444,162/.  No  other  article  exceeded  a  million. 
The  scale  adiipted  for  the  eatimated  valne  is  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  varies  every  year  aooording  to  the 
tetual  rates  in  the  market,  end  the  sum  itated  Is  ezelnsive 
of  duty.  Thus,  in  1855,  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  8  jt/.  per  lb, ;  in  1856,  at  1*.  0^. ;  and 
from  Cuba  in  1855,  at  2s.  2ji/. ;  in  1856,  at  2s.  ^d.  The 
gross  amount  of  Customs'  duties  received  was  24,206,844/. 

The  chief  articles  exported,  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom,  were — appuel,  old  and  new, 
including  slops  and  n^ro  clothing,  to  the  value  of 
1,816,310/. ;  beer  and  ale,  1,455,043/. ;  ooda,  coke,  and 
oindbn,  2,826,682/. ;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrooght, 
2.527,053/.;  cotton  manufactures,  30,204,166/.;  ootton 
twist  and  yam,  8,028,575/. ;  earthenware  and  porcelain, 
1,334,118/.;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  3,638,358/.; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  3,747,598/. ;  iron,  pig,  wroughtj 
wire,  hoops,  nails,  &o.,  12,230,286/. ;  leather,  wrought  and 
nnwrought,  1,766,461/.;  linen  vam,  1,366,980/.;  linen 
manufactures,  4,887,780/. ;  macbinerr,  including  steam- 
engines,  2,716,443/.;  linseed-cil,  1,079,748/.;  salt,  401,202/.; 
silk,  throun  and  manufactured,  2,962,056/. ;  British  spirits, 
998,445/.;  stationerv,  720,390/.;  steel, unwrought,  736,823/.; 
su^ar,  refined,  806,445/. ;  tin,  unwrought  and  in  plates, 
1,646,842/.  ;  wool,  950,103/.  ;  woollen  mannfactuies, 
9,500,428/. ;  Woollen  and  worsted  yam,  5,331,870/.  No 
other  article  amounted  to  a  million.  The  foreign  and  colo- 
nial produce  re-exported  amounted  to  22,393,405/. ;  the 
lareest  items  being  raw  ootton  to  the  amouotof 3,346,770/. ; 
indigo  to  1,693,692/. ;  sugar  and  molasses  to  1,260,446/. ; 
vine  to  900,135/. ;  and  wool  to  1,949,323/. 

In  1867  the  totil  declared  value  of  utieles  of  British 
podnce  and  manufacture  exported  was  122.166,237/.  Of 
~a  and  ei^nial  mercHanaiee  re-exported,  the  value  ii 
«>  only  theooantitiee.  Compared  with  1856,  there 
Til  tmK^fytfatBM  by  13,U00,0001bh;  laHOoooi, 


guano,  hides,  seeds,  spices,  sinrits,  soger,  udiiK;  o. 
mere  leather,  metals,  oUs,  quicksilver,  rice,  iilk.L^( 
and  of  tea,  to  the  extent  of  81,000,000  lbs.;  tnddv^.. 
10,000,000  lbs.  Tobaooo  was  nearly  the  n)m,ii:l-. 
other  items  the  dilftrenoes  were  not  large.  It  *i  ui- 
amount  of  re-exi-ortations  as  the  ssme  as  in  ISsB  it  . 
an  increase  of  exports  to  the  value  of  6,3Jt,3El^  --  ■ 
year,  and  this  imlespiteof  the  ocmmerctalertn*vhi;.'- 
mencing  in  the  United  States  in  September,  qmdn.* 
to  Great  Britain  and  every  other  civilised  state, all  i 
ouuntry  caused  a  falling-uff  in  the  month  of  DtmX-:  ■ 
to  the  amount  of  2,174,922/.  in  articles  of  Britiik:-  . 
tioD  and  manufacture  as  compared  with  Deenabtr  Iv. 

The  importations  for  the  year  are  Ukewite  odit  r'  ■ 
quantities.  The  differences  are  not  large,  but  od  :v  • . 
they  were  Ipbs,  and  the  Customs*  Duties,  in  vLii'.- 
had  been  additional  duties  on  tea,  cufloe,  sod  im>  ^ 
dured  only  22,956,371/.,  or  1.260,473/.  leas  this  ia:- 

Shippu^.—la  the  year  1856  there  wen  22,t8^ ' 
ships  eutered  inwards,  of  which  the  burthen  vtiS.^'  ' 
tons;  in  1866  the  number  entered  wo*  26,029,  viUi:.^ 
then  of  6,390,716  tons,  an  increase  in  the  jrear  c! 
ships,  and  of  1,119,923  tons.    In  1655  tbe  ar  .r 
foreien  ships  eatmvd  was  18,193,  tonnage  . 
1866  the  number  of  ships  was  19,371,  tannafn  i''-- 
au  increase  of  1188  sbiiM  and  481,972  tons  ot  boTJc  -> 
siderably  less  than  a  half  of  the  British  inemsi.  v- 
total  amounts  also  in  1856  there  were  7768  Briiiii  > 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,304,153  entered  in  ballsft;  li:.' 
of  the  foreign  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,007,01*.  1:  '' 
there  were  20,816  British  ships  deand  outnK*r; 
cargoes,  of  5,036,926  tons  burthen,  and  2279  i.  ■  ' 
612,014  tons  burthen  in  ballast;  in  1856  the  uunk.'.-'* 
23,970  ships,  of  6,883,861  tons  burthen  withcarpcL^ 
2146  ships,  of  671,196  tuna  butthen  in  ballsst  Tbc!-'^ 
ships  deued  out  in  1856  were  16,167  shij*.  of  V  ' 
tons,  with  eatsoes,  and  3336  ships,  of  677,653  toci  %' 
inboUast;  andin  1856  there  were  17,383  ships, ofST" 
tons  bnrthen  with  csrgoes,  and  3361  shijia,  of ' 
tons  burthen  in  ballaat ;  all  the  items  showing  a 
ponderanca  in  the  increase  of  the  British  trsdeiai^<  ' 
ports,   notwithstanding  the  greater  faeilittet  tie' ' 
foreigners  by  the  repeal  of  the  old  navigation  Un  >•< 
returns  include  both  steam  and  sailing  vesaeti.  ^ ' 
foreign  vessels  with  cargoes,  the  greatest  nunbet  i:  ' 
was  from  Norway,  2259  ships,  of  468.744  toei  t^jri 
the  next  highest  number  was  from  Denmsrk,  idi^ 
but  of  only  194,666  tons  burthen,  or  Imb  ibsu  200ic' 
each  ship.   Pnusia  sent  1238  ships,  and  the  NrtK:-- 
1210.  the  united  tonnage  being  only  465,4tiO;  tfat 
the  ^ips  being  suited  to  the  low  ihores  of  Hvlltnd  tt. ' 
shallows  of  the  North  Sea :  bat,  eroseing  the  Atk»- 
United  States  sends,  it  is  true,  only  1447  khips,  but  ' 
nage  is  1,376,631,  approximating  to  a  thuoood : 
each  vessel.   The  burtneo  of  the  whole  nomlir  of 
British  ships  was  6,086,262  tons,  an  average  of  vm  >  - 
280  tons  for  each.    The  total  number  of  regi»tett<i  V 
vessels,  sailing  and  steam,  was  36,012  on  Dtc3l.''' 
of  which  the  tonnsge  was  5,312,436,  and  the  crtvi  BllE^ " 
267,573 men,but  this  included  the  Choontl  lslan'li._t:  'i 
nial  possessions.  IatheBriti8hi»lands  there wtivfil'S^* 
veaaels  not  exceeding  50  tons,  and  12,027  sboniO'^ 
529 steam  vesselsnotexceeding60tons;  and743<ibon9!| 
In  the  Heme  Trade  (which sipii&es  the  eoosUcf  l^l  ^ 
Eingdom,  or  to  ports  between  the  limits  of  ^^"^',1 
and  Brest,  but  does  not  include  river-eteamm  wj^^. 
ports),  there  were  emploved  9390  sailing  veaadi^af"'' 
tons  bnrthen,  with  33,8^9  men,  and  317  stess  tm«,^ 
67,616  tons  burthen,  and  4786  men.   Pertly  a  tht  i 
and  partly  in  the  Foreign  Trade  there  war  tmi>y>^- ' 
sailing  vessels,  of  162,468  tons  bortbeo,  ood  6lU  > 
and  42  steam  vessels,  of  16,102 tons  burthee,  sndSeJ-' 
In  the  Foreign  Trade  there  were  employtd  80W 
vessels,  of  2.942,874  tons  burthen,  and  110,718  tuts 
492  steam  vessels,  of  247,337  tons  burthen,  m  i  ,^ 
men.    In  1856  there  were  built  and  legistcred  HiV^ 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  921  were  ssiUog 
and  of  these  33  were  of  iron,  of  on  agcmtsla  iaaiA?^ 
187,006;  and  229  steam  vessels,  of  whiebl7S»n'-;^ 
with  an  wgregate  tonnage  of  67,673.  Ib  »* 
Islands,  uSb  of  Man,  andln  the  eoloBics,  7»  >)><I»  r 
bailt  and  registered,  of  which  the  toDnagc  it 
■»d  there  w«n  67  foreign-boUt  tmmIi,  toBUP  i^*^ 
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riBtflndatvixiow  partsoffhelTBitedEmgidom.  Then 
m  hIm  69  steunen  and  6  niling  Tessela  built  daring  the 
ar  for  fbreigaen,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
,061.   There  were  764  veBBels  wrecked  during  ttie  year, 

0  broken  np,  and  149  sold  to  foreignov,  the  tonnage  of 
J  whole,  249,459. 

In  the  Coasting  Trade  in  1856  there  were  entered  with 
rgoes  (in  ballast  are  omitted)  160,098  British  Tessels, 
mage  15,163,755,  and  307  foreign  vessels,  tonnage 
,489 ;  there  were  cleared,  likewise  with  cargoes,  in  the 
ne  period,  155,006  British  Teasels,  tonnage  16,248,329, 
d  370  foreign  Teasels,  tonnage  66,855.  For  the  United 
ngdom  Uiere  entered  127,739  sailing  Tenels,  and  24,752 
ttmets;  and  there  cleared  131,704  sailing  TWidii  and 
,736  steamers.  Iba  foreign  soiUng  Tcssds  entend  nnm- 
red  288,  the  steamffis  19 ;  the  number  oleared  «u  815 
iling  Tcssels,  and  29  iteanmii 

In  1857  the  nnmber  of  British  shijis,  inidnding  wSiog  Tee- 
s  and  iteamen,  entered  inwards  with  canoes,  was  19,091, 
B  tonnage  6,418,090;  the  foreign  Teasels,  13,602,  tonnage 
114,090.  aeared  outwards,  there  were  24,834  British 
ssela,  tonnage  6,204,198;  the  foreign  veaeels  19,670, 
mage  4,136,201.  The  nnmber  of  ships  in  ballast  is 
t  stated.  Of  the  ships  entered  inwards  Norway  and 
imnark  still  have  the  greatest  number,  Norway  2080, 
d  Denmark  2511,  while  the  United  States  sent  only 
:50  ships,  nearly  200  leas  than  in  1856,  and  the  tonnage 
«Uned  to  1,214,464,  a  decrease  of  164,167  tons.  But 
ongh  France  only  entered  inwards  1122  ships,  tomage 
1,038,  she  oleared  out  4410  Teasels,  ttmnage  473,869 ; 
enmark  cleared  out  3141  shipa,  tonnage  316,626;  Hmwaj 
196  ships,  tonnage  330,076 ;  and  the  United  States  1334 
lips,  toniuge  l2|WS,934.  Ilie  number  of  shipa  em^oyed 
.  the  Coastmg  Trade  was  129,401  entered  Inwazdc,  tonnage 
2,979,066,  of  whioh316wereforeignTess^,tonnBjEe48,61v; 
eared  outwards,  144,955  Teasels,  tonnage  14,0GNB,429,  off 
bich  247  were  fi>reign  Tes8el8,tonnage  38,414. 
Currenej/.  At  Michaelmas,  1837,  the  amount  of  Bank 
'  England  notes  and  post  bills  .  in  circulation,  was 
r,086,610/. ;  the  Talue  of  coin  and  bullion  in  hand  was 
856,000;.  on  October  17.  At  Hiohaelmas,  1837,  the  total 
Dount  of  the  notes  of  Prirate  Banks  and  Joint  Stock 
inks  of  England  and  Wales  was  10,142,049/. ;  of  which 
701,996/.  were  those  of  Private  Banks,  and  3,440,063/. 
lose  of  Joint  Stock  Banks.  In  the  year  gold  to  the  value 
1,253^088/.,  silver  to  that  of  76,111/.,  and  oomer  to  that 
6096/.,  had  been  coined.  In  July,  1844,  Sax  B.  Peel's 
ULk  Reatriotum.  Aot  (7  &  8  "VvA.  cap.  32)  was  passed  for 
gulating  the  issue  of  p&per  numey.  By  this  act,  the 
inking  Department  of  the^ank  of  England  was  separated 
otn  an  Issue  Department,  then  created.  The  Government 
tbt  of  14,00^000/.  was  to  be  taken  by  the  Issue  Depart- 
ent  as  security  for  a  like  amount  of  notes,  and  any  fiirther 
ipply  could  oidy  be  obtained  by  a  deposit  of  the  value  in 
ulion ;  and  any  withdnwal  of  bullion  was  to  be  followed 
r  a  return  of  notes  to  an  equal  amount.   The  bullion  to 

1  valued  either  in  receipt  or  payment  at  3/.  17s.  9<f.  per 

at  which  rate  all  persons  may  demand  notes  for  bnlhon 
the  Bank  of  Engumd.  Private  Banks,  not  previously 
ming  notes,  were  restrict«d  from  oommencing,  and  those 
bich  had  done  so,  were  prescribed  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
med,  and  were  required  to  furnish  returns  monthly, 
kakon  oeaaing  to  issue  were  not  allowed  to  lesnme, 
it  the  Bank  of  England,  under  certain  Teffnlataons, 
ere  permitted  to  increase  uidr  iasne  beyond  the  four- 
en  millions  by  an  amount  not  more  Qian  two-thizds 
the  private  issue  that  had  been  discontinued.  On 
inuuT  4,  1846,  the  amount  of  notes  issued  to  the  Bonk 
England  was  28,087,065/.,  of  which  8,418, 125/.  remained 
its  possession;  and  the  bullion  in  both  derartments 
Dountcd  to  14,801,621/.  The  notes  of  Private  Banks  in 
Dgland  amounted  to  4,427,711/.,  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  to 
059,434/. ;  of  the  various  banks  of  Scotland  to  3,159,450/.; 
id  of  Ireland  to  6,983,651/.  In  the  autumn  of  1847  a 
reat  monetary  pressure  was  enterienoed,  and  on  October 
}|  the  temporary  suspension  oi  the  Aot  was  ordered  by 
w  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  toe 
xoheqoer  fLord  John  Bussell  and  Sir  C.  Wood).  The 
•nk  nte  of  intwest  for  discount  had  risen  to  6  pet  cent., 
le  ao^MBsion  xeliered  tiu  premie,  and  flu  (oder  was 
ithdrawu  on  Norember  23.  The  aot  worked  smoothly 
Dtil  the  Amerioui  fidluies,  in  the  aintanuL  of  1667,  oooa- 
oned  a  presnire  in  flie  Umted  Sngdon.  The  rate  of 


dieeonni  was  n^idly  nised  to  10  |^  cent,  ud  «■ 
November  12  the  restriction  was  a^ain  anspended.  An 
issue  of  2,000,000/,  of  notes,  of  which  not  more  than  % 
quarter  were  need,  was  snffieient  to  restore  oonfideno^  and 
by  February,  1858,  num^  had  sank  to  its  wdinary  value. 
We  subjoin  the  following  retains  to  show  the  contrast. 
On  November  11  the  notes  isaaed  to  the  Bank  of  England 
amounted  to  21,141,065/.,  abd  those  in  cironlation  to 
20,183,364/. ;  so  that  there  only  remained  957,711/.  in 
notes  in  its  coffisrs ;  and  11ieamonnt(^  bullion  was  leduoed 
to  7,170,508/,  In  the  return  for  November  16,  the  addi- 
tlMial  iMoe  ef  the  two  Tn<iiifHi»  mi  iaehided ;  tiie  Dotei 
iBened  amounted  to  Sffi,664,666/.,  those  in  inrailatlai  to 
21,M6,410I. ;  flu  aotee  unemployed  to  1,148,18U ;  iriiOe 
flie  bidlion  had  nmk  to  6,484,096/L  The  note  iMse  of  flifl 
Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks  Tsried  but  litfle  dnxing  fliia 
period.  The  two  millions  were  retoraed  by  the  Banking 
■Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Iisne  Depart- 
ment by  December  30,  and  on  ^bnuur  17  the  nctea  from 
the  Issue  Deportment  amounted  to  81,294,91<HL;  tiioee 
in  oironlation  to  19,453,515/. ;  those  unemployed  to 
11,841,395/.;  and  the  buUion  to  17,623,261/, 

The  coinage,  partionlarik  that  of  gold,  has  been  Toy 
large  lor  seroal  yean.  Tlie  following  are  the  amoante  in 
eaoh  deecnl^ptioii  inmetal  for  the  respeeore  Teen:— 

Gold,  BUnr.  Copptr. 

1646  £4,334,697  £559,548  ^6496 

1847  5,158,440  126,730  4969 

1848  2,451,998  35,454  3899 

1849  1,977,955  119,688  179> 

1850  1,491,886  139,248  448 

1851  4,400,411  87,866  3584 

1853  8,742,376         ]89,6»4  888S 

1855  ]1,913,3»1         701,544  9078 

1854  4,153,183         188.480  61.588 
•      1856         9,008,668         189,511  68^ 

1856  6.001,115         463,538  1M18 

Commercial  bills  finm  m  lai^  part  <rf  tiw  Currently  of 
the  kingdom ;  the  average  amount  neld  under  discount 
the  Bank  of  England  is  about  16,000,000^ ;  those  die- 
counted  by  other  banks,  by  discount  firms,  and  by  {nivate 
individuals,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  preoisioD,  but 
tiiey  must  amount  to  an  enormous  sum.  In.  tne  automn  of 
1857  the  oonuneroial  panic,  beginning  in  America,  caused 
the  rate  of  disoonnt  to  rise  from  5^  per  cent,  in  Jtdy,  bj 
rapid  steps  to  10  per  cent,  in  November.  By  Febroaiy, 
1858,  the  rate  of  discount  had  fallen  to  3  per  oent. 

The  Talue  <^  the  gold  and  nlTer  bullion  expcnted  in 
1867  was  33,666,968/. ;  of  which  16,061,5001,  was  in  gold, 
and  18,605,468/.  in  sQTer.  Of  the  gross  sum  10,863,818/. 
in  gdd  was  sent  to  France,  and  17,290,432/.  in  dtrer  to 
Egypt  in  transit  to  India  and  China.  To  no  other  country 
was  80  much  as  a  millicm  sent  in  boUi  metals,  except 
Brazil,  to  which  was  forwarded  958,014/,  in  gold,  and 
64,901/.  in  silrer^  a  total  of  1,012,916/. 
Towns  received  a  total  of  936,686/.,  the 
nlver;  and  the  United  Statu,  869,1101:, 

"^SaNSPORTATION.  [SxBTXxnsi^FBiAi^&a.] 

TEAVNIK.,  [BoErtA.] 
TEEE-FEEN.  [Ctathea,  8. 1.] 
TEL^ODON.  [SauALiDA.] 

TBIAKIS.  [SftTTALIDJt.] 

TEIQLOCHI&.  [SWALZDiB.] 

TE1LLIACE£,  a  small  natural  order  of  Flanti  bdoog* 
ing  to  the  class  Diotyogens.  They  are  distingoished  oj 
their  bisexual  tripetaloideous  flowers,  holf-oonsolidatea 
oarpels,  and  azile  placenta.  lindley  gives  the  relKtiau  of 
this  order  with  Smilacece,  Boxburffhiaeea,  Cbmm4fynaeeaif 
and  ifelanthaeetB'  It  contains  4  genera — Poru.  DemtiilDeM, 
TW/Ztum,  and  Medtola.  The  speciee  are  found  in  thickets  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Noxfli  America. 

TEIPTOLOMEA,  a  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Fabacea,  or  Leffuminota,  and  to  the  sub- 
order Paptlionaeeai.  The  species  are  nattvea  of  wazm 
climates,  and  yield  the  Rose-Wood  of  commmee. 

TEITHEN,  FEEDEEICE  UKNET,  a  distingBiAed 
Sanscrit  and  SlaTonio  aoholar.  wai  ban  in  Fabmaij  19M 
in  Switzerland,  from  whence  iw  ma  nmared  whai  s  if 
years  old  to  Odesaa,  his  &ther  knnc  miiilud  the  staa^ 
tion  oi  prolbsMW  at  a  Bnsaaa  enihge  in  that  cstr. 
Odeisa Iw reoeiTed an  ezodlest  wtaAi—  and  tad^^* 
<^)portnnities  Ibr  makin;     — '*  


iny  tt~=-:Tf  a«|nainted  W** 
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Bodeni  lanpMirei,  of  vhioh  Franeh,  EogUEh^  and  Qeniun 
were  u  iuailiar  to  him  u  Kuanui.  At  the  nniTornty  of 
Berlin,  where  he  oontinned  hie  itudiei,  and  took  his  degree 
of  dootor  of  philoiophy,  he  wu  diatiD^uiahed  for  his  kiuw- 
ledfce  of  Greek,  and  hie  studied  Sansont  under  Bopp.  After 
passing  sotne  time  in  Poland,  where  he  made  himself 
master  of  Polish,  he  oame  to  England,  where,  in  1641,  he 
was  U-aoher  of  modem  langnages  at  Bagbr,  under  Dr. 
Tait,  the  present  bishop  of  London.  He  then  began  to 
eontribnte  artictes,  diiefly  on  subjects  oonneoted  with 
Banscrit  literature,  to  the  'Fenny  CyotoptBdia '  and  the 
'  Bi<^&phical  Dictionary '  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
fff  Urtful  Knowledge. 

In  1844  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the 
Printed  Booh  department  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was 
partly  emtJoved  in  cataloguing  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic 
works,  ana  those  in  tiie  ^avonio  langoagea,  of  which  a 
large  stuok  hid  then  reoently  been  added  to  the  Huseum 
libmry.  In  oomiag  to  the  Uuaenm  he  had  indulged  in 
expeciations  that  his  talents  and  aoqnirements  would 
prol'obly  attract  the  notice  of  the  Trustees  with  the  efft;ot 
of  briii)^i)ig  encouragement  and  promotion,  and  he  was 
deeply  du^appoinb  d  to  tind  that  such  expeotations  were 
futile.  He  accepted  in  1845  the  post  of  private  tutor  in  the 
furailr  of  Prince  Chernichev,  the  Russian  minister  of  war, 
and  left  London  tor  St.  Petersburg.  He  returned  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  part  of  wtiioh 
he  had  passed  at  Constajitinople  end  Cairo,  and  in  1848 
published  at  London  an  edition  of  the  'UahaTiraCfaarita,* 
or  History  of  Bama,  a  Sanscrit  drama,  hy  Bhavabhuti. 
Uis  Irii-'naB  suggested  to  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  proleeBorship  of  modem  European  languages  in  the 
Tavlor  Inatitution  at  Oxford,  which  was  then  on  the  point 
of  being  aet  in  aotitm.  The  profonor.  It  was  decided,  was 
to  be  appointed  at  first  for  five  years  only,  but  with^the 
capability  of  being  re-elected  ;  his  post  was  to  be  oife  of 
innuence  and  authority,  the  rest  of  tne  offioials  of  the  insti- 
tution being  placed  under  his  direotiona,  and  his  salai^ 
was  to  be  400/.  a  year.  Dr.  Trithen  was  elected  to  this 
post  in  1848  in  preference  to  some  very  able  competitors, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  with  a  Itcture  *  On  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Sluvonio  dialects  smong  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Euro]>ean  family,*  whiili  he  afterwards  printed  as  an  essay 
in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Siioiety  of  London,' 
of  which  he  had  t«en  a  member  since  1843.  The  career  of 
usefulness  and  honour  which  now  seemed  to  lie  before  him 
was  suddenly  out  short  ahont  the  middle  of  18A0  by  an 
attack  of  mental  aberration  in  so  violent  a  form  that  his 
friends  found  it  necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint.  It 
was  reported  at  the  time  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disorder  was,  that  a  lady  to  whom  be  bad  paid  his  addresses 
had  married  a  rival,  but  a  tinge  of  eccentricity  had  on  some 
previous  occasiuns  been  remarked  in  hia  conduct.  Hia 
fttther  came  to  England,  and  in  16dl  removed  him  to  Odessa, 
where  he  remained  in  a  hopeless  state  till  April  1854, 
when  the  city  was  under  apprehensions  of  bombardment 
from  the  EuKlish.  Trithen  was  then  removed  to  a  village 
at  a  few  miles  distance,  where  an  unexpeoted  change  in 
his  disorder  took  place,  and  he  recovered  hia  mental  powers 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  lost  them,  but  this  was  only  a 
"  liglitning  before  death."  After  exprewing  a  strong  desire 
to  return  to  England,  it  become  evident  that  his  bodilv 
strength  was  fulling,  and  he  expired  on  the  27th  of  Apm 
IfiH.  He  left  behind  him  bo  adequate  monument  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  which  his  friends  knew  him  to  possess, 
but  his  ooDtributions  to  biographical  literature  in  the 
Cjclopssdia  and  Dictionary  are  of  a  sound  and  solid 
cbaruoter,  and  his  soholarship  was  not  only  accurate  hut 
remarkably  ready.  The  power  which  he  poBsesaed  of 
conversing  with  ease  in  more  than  one  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  Homonio,  and  tiie  Slavonic  languages  qualitied  him 
in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  profttsorah^  to  which  he  was 
chosen. 

TRIITMDACEJS,  TailuiorU,  a  small  natural  order  of 
nants  belonging  to  Lindley'a  class  Diotyogens.  They  have 
the  dtcQrogenoui  ttmotnre,  uniaezud  flowers,  a  free  peri- 
anth, and  numerons  1-seedeid  oarpels.  There  are  only  two 
genera,  TVtHru  and  PeAopAyffum.  The  ipecies  of  these  plants 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Miers  and  Mr.  &anlna  in  the  w  wds 
of  Brazil,  where  they  delight  in  moist  shady  places.  Thdr 
rfUtiiins  are  with  Smilaeeee,MeniapermaeM,tJldiyillioam. 

IROOSXIIE.  ^MiM*iiAWOi,iff.  1.] 


TROVBEIDOE.  fWiLTSHna.] 

TRUMPET-FISH.  rCsHTBiscirs.] 

TRUMPET-FLOWER.  [TacoiCA,  8. 1. 

TRURO,  THOMAS  VILDE,  ran  LO&D.fttiE 
a  respectable  sdicitor  In  Warwiek-squan,  l/ong:  i 
Saffron  TTalden,  Essex,  was  bom  in  17B3,  ud  amiK.. 
early  education  at  St  Paul's  SchooL   He  mi  miti  i 
a  clerk  in  his  father's  ofBoe,  and  haying  been  tiaiZ'i : 
attorney  in  1809,  nraotised  for  some  yean  ai  Mitca:' 
firm  of  Wilde  and  Enight,  in  Csatle-stRet,  Ftles-cr 
In  1817  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  thtW>-: 
CircniL   Good  fortune  attended  him :  he  speedilT  r« 
eminence  as  an  advocate,  and  became  leader  of  be-. 
In  1824  he  was  made  a  seijeant-at-law,  and  tliM  T-.- 
later  a  king's  Serjeant,  and  a  vast  aooesaioiiof  biuiM'a 
the  oonsequenoe.   Under  Lords  Denman  aad  Bntuic 
was  engaged  as  a  junior  in  the  defenoe  of  Qhnb  <*i 
which  tended  materiallv  to  iaorease  hia  pfoftMiinalnr 
tion,  though  it  retarded  his  advanoemaitdDiiB>tt'-; 
of  Oeorge  17.   In  1831  hewaa  deoted  mamberlHSt'. 
against  the  influence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kmut-.  - 
though  thrown  out  in  December  1832,  he  reguu^u  -- 
in  January  1835,  and  retained  it,  aa  coUeagae  vfht 
E.  Gladstone,  until  1 841,  when  he  waa  elected  for 
In  1839  he  suooeeded  Sir  R.  M.  Rolfe,  now  Lord  Cn:»- 
as  Bolicitor-general,  and  became  attomej--g«Dtnl " 
In  1846,  on  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  povp-' 
Lord  John  Ruasell,  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  was  agtin  vr^'- 
attorney-general,  but  within  a  week  afterwudj  "i-'- 
to  the  bench  as  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pltu 
death  of  Sir  N.  TindaJ.   In  July  1850  he  receiwi  -•  ■^ 
seal,  and  woa  at  the  same  time  elevatird  to  tiiep^."- 
Lord  Truro.   He  resigned  the  ohanoellorahip  mnf"- 
ment  of  his  party  tx<m.  office  in  Febmaiy  1851  7:  -* 
memorahle  oanaes  in  whioh  he  was  {OOnsnoBiIh--- 
hefore  his  elevation  to  the  judicial  oenoh  were  ^  ^- 
Queen  Caroline,  landed  to  above,  and  the  triil  of  '- 
Mr,  O'Connell  in  1844,  to  whom  he  gave  hii  aerrieeir^  - 
fee  or  retainer  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  deetsvi '  • 
law  oonrts  of  Dublin.   In  Parliament  his  duk 

girmanently  conneoted  with  the  great  oase  of  S'j>^^  - 
ansard,  which  involved  the  constitutional  qnnH  -  * 
whether  the  Bouse  of  Commons' hod  the  right  ufp^^'^' 
its  reports  without  rendering  its  officers  therebT  >. 
proceeding  in  the  courts  of  law.    On  this  <ip.i< 
Thomas  Wilde  took  the  afEjunative  side,  and  iBr^' 
by  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  duratitn,  - 
,Lushingtoo  pronounced  to  be  "  the  most  cooiumEi:--^ 
masterly  triumph  of  legal  reascming  ever  knon-  -' 
matter  at  issue,  as  is  well  known,  was  eveotnaUj 
mised  hy  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Lord  John  L. 
formally  oonferring  upon  the  House  that  powv 
had  hitherto  oloim^aa  aright    Asa  judge,  thenpE'- 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  stood  high:  he  waspatiail- 
taking,  and  impartial  in  the  nigheat  degree.  A-- 
chancellor,  hia  judgments  were  regarded  with  r*[<«' 
though  most  of  the  cases  brought  before  him  wm*  ' ' 
from  the  vioe-chancellors'  courts,  whose  deciioiu 
quently  reversed,  yet  of  hia  own  decisions  as  o  j'll"' ' 
one  was  reversed  on  appeal.   The  chief  fsnit  ' 
charge  as  lord  chancellor  was  an  over-aojioui 
elaborate  dwelling  on  all  the  points  in  on  argamrat,  <"■ 
due  regard  to  their  relative  importance.    Among  ot£« 
portaot  public  questions  whieh  were  deoided  bj  lu>> ' 
capacity  was  tjiat  of  the  BraintreeChnnh-ratn.  l^rdi' 
was  also  eminent  as  a  legal  reformer.   Wfail>t  |>'*'<"^  . 
ohancellorship  he  appointed  a  eomnuaiioa  toioqu"^- 
the  jurisdictiott,  pleading,  and  praetjee  of 
result  of  which  was  that  a  hill  was  introdaoed 
for  the  abolition  of  the  twdve  masterships,  a  step'- 
reducedtheannualfeesof thecourtlrr20,0W.  Bri-'^^ 
act  hIbo,  mainly  promoted  by  Lord  Iruro,  wme  otitf 
were  consolidated  or  abolished,  and  the  prsctioeof  W- ■; 
fees  by  various  individuala  was  suppreswd  to 
that  the  estimated  saving  to  suitors  is  ®''*'**'lfj|"'- 
Among  the  other  legal  reforms  effected  hyUtC^  , 
the  appointment  of  the  lords-justices  to  relwve  the 
of  some  of  his  judicial  labours,  and  so  to 
his  attention  to  his  duties  in  the  Hanss  othstit,  u» 
member  of  tiie  Cabinet  without  interrupttas  to  >  *; 
oourta.   To  him  also  the  legal  profession  own  tbe 
the  Common  Law  proeedure,  tM  profesaed  o^"^  "  . 
it  to  aveep  away  the  tatiqiiated  tfohniealitif* 
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logal  deoiaioiu  wm  too  frequenttylMMd,  and  to  insaie  that 
they  shall  heooefurth  be  gireti  uoordia^  to  their  own 
respectire  merita,  "according  to  the  Ter^  nght  and  justice 
of  each  case,"  as  is  more  fully  extluned  in  Finlason's 
'Sardmarj  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,'  1854. 
Lord  Truro  was  twice  married:  his  second  wife,  who 
surriTes  him,  was  Hademoiselle  Augusta  Emma  d'Eate, 
daughter  of  H.li.H.  the  late  Doke  of  Sussex.  He  died  at 
his  seat,  Bowe<i  Manor,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  on  the  11th 
of  November  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  late  Sir 
Augustus  d'Este,  in  the  Old  Minster  Church  at  Ram^te. 

TBUSTEESl  Owingtotheinadequaoyoftheexiitinglaw 
to  meet  tiie  case  of  the  defalcations  and  frauds  of  trustees, 
bankers,  ud  othn  persons  entrusted  mth  the  core  and 
management  of  the  property  of  others,  a  statute  was  nused 
in  1657  (20  ft  21  Yiot  o.  &I)  wherebythe  following  offences 
'Were  made  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with  penal  serritude 
for  three  years,  or  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labour : — 

1.  The  appropriation  or  disposal,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
by  a  trustee  of  any  property  held  for  the  benefit  of  some 
other  person,  or  for  any  pubbo  or  charitable  purpose. 

2.  A  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  agent, 
selling,  pledging,  or  in  any  manner  appropriating,  with 
iutent  to  detraud,  the  property  of  any  other  persoa  in- 
trusted to  him  for  safb  custody. 

3.  Any  person  entrusted  with  a  power  of  attorney  for  the 
*tale  or  transfer  of  any  property,  fiwidnlantly  selling  or 
teansferring  it. 

4.  A  director,  member,  or  publio  officer  of  any  bodr  cor- 
porate or  publio  company,  fraudulently  taking  or  applying, 
lor  his  own  use,  aoy  of  its  money  or  othn  property. 

6.  Any  director,  publio  officer,  or  manager  of  any  body 
corporate  or  public  company,  receiviog  or  possessing  himself 
of  any  of  its  money  or  other  property,  otherwise  than  in 
paymect  of  a  just  debt  or  demand,  and  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud, omitting  to  mnko,  or  to  cause  or  direot  to  be  made  a 
full  and  true  entry  thereof  in  the  hooka  and  aooouuts  of 
SQoh  body  corporate  or  publio  company. 

6-  Any  director,  manager,  publio  ofBoer,  or  member  of 
an^  body  corporate  or  public  company,  who,  with  intent  to 
detraud,  destroys,  alters,  mutilates,  or  falsifies  any  of  the 
iMoks,  papers,  writings,  or  securities  belonging  to  it,  or 
snakes,  w  ooncnrs  in  the  making  of  any  false  entry  or  any 
material  omiHaion  in  any  book  ofaeoount  or  other  document. 

7.  Any  director,  manager,  or  publio  ofBoer  of  any  body 
oorporate  or  publio  company,  who  makes,  circulates,  or 
publishes,  or  ooDQurs  in  making,  oirotilating,  or  publislung 
any  written  statement  or  account  which  be  knows  to  be 
false  in  any  material  particular,  with  intent  to  deceive  or 
defraud  any  member,  shareholder,  or  creditor  of  such  body 
oorporate  or  public  company,  or  with  intent  to  induce  any 
person  to  become  a  shareholder  or  partner  therein,  or  to 
intrust  or  advanoe  any  money  or  property  to  such  body 
corporate  or  public  company,  or  to  enter  into  any  leonxity 
for  the  benefit  thereof. 

8.  Any  person  knowingly  reoeiTing  uiy  ohattel,  money,  or 
Tamable  security,  whiohnas  been  fraudulently  dispoeed  of, 
under  any  of  the  above  proriiionB. 

The  statute  further  euaets  that  a  bailee  of  any  property 
fraudulently  taking  or  oonrertiog  it  to  his'  own  use,  or  to  the 
nae  of  any  other  person  than  the  owner  thereof,  although 
be  shall  not  break  bulk  or  otherwiae  determine  the  bailment, 
shall  be  Ruil^  of  larceny. 

TRUSTS,  CHAfilTABLE.  The  soTereign,  as  parm§ 
paina,  has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  ehariiiei ; 
wbiuh  he  exercises  by  the  keeper  of  his  oonsoience,  the 
ChaooeUor ;  and,  therefom,  whenever  it  is  neoessary,  the 
Attorney-General  files  ex  officio  an  information  in  tlie  Court 
of  Chancery  to  have  the  oharity  properly  established. 

Until  the  passing  of  Sir  Samuel  BomiU^'s  Act,  in  1812, 
tbia  was  the  only  wdinazy  mode  of  redressing  a  breach  of 
trust  by  the  trustees  of  a  oharity.  Sir  Samuel  Bomiliy'a 
Act  tA2  Geo.  III.  o.  101)  was  pamed,  in  order  to  provide  a 
more  sumnarr  ud  efficient  remedy  for  auoh  breaches  of 
trust.  For  this  purpose  any  two  or  more  persons  were 
enabled,  with  the  permission  of  the  Attorney  or  Sulioitor- 
Oeneral,  to  present  a  petition  in  Chancery,  praying  such 
relief  as  the  nature  of  the  law  might  require ;  and  it  was 
diz«otedthat  such  petition  should  1m  heam  in  a  summary 
my  upon  affidavit,  or  suoh  other  evidence  as  should  be 
produoed,  the  order  thus  mads  to  be  final,  unless  onpealed 
•gunittotiwHomeof  Loida  within  two  yeui.  TouAot 


led  to  the  appointment  of  Commisioners,  who  wore  to  report 
upon  oases  of  neglect,  abuse,  or  breach  of  trust ;  and  the 
reports  of  this  Ix^y,  which  now  extend  to  36  volumes,  form 
a  valuable  oolleotion  of  iuformation  on  the  subject  of  exist- 
ioff  charities.  Additional  powers  were  given  by  the  statute 
3  &  4  Vict.  0.  77  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  respect  to 
grammar  schools,  but  the  latest  and  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  on  this  subject  is  '  The  ChariUble  Trusts 
Act,  1853,'  of  which  the  prufessed  object  is  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  charitable  truiitB;  and  in  certain 
oases  a  more  beneficial  applioatiun  of  charitable  funds  than 
that  preriously  in  operation.  For  these  purposes  a  perma- 
nent board  of  oomodssloners  is  constituted,  oalled  *  The 
Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,*  who  are 
to  inquire  into  all  or  any  oharities,  their  nature,  objects, 
and  administration,  and  the  condition  of  the  estates  and 
funds  belonging  to  them.  This  board  ia  empowered  to  re- 
quire all  trustees  of  charities  to  render  in  writing  to  the  board 
or  its  inspectors,  accounts,  explanations,  and  answers,  to  any 
inquiries,  and  to  produce  any  documents  in  their  custody. 

When  the  income  of  any  oharity  exoeeda  30/.,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  London  charity  even  when  the  income  is  below 
that  sum,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vioe-Cbancelluni 
are  to  entertain  anv  suit  which  may  be  brought  for  ito  od- 
ministxation.  In  toe  administration  of  charities  where  the 
income  does  not  exceed  30J.,  juribdiotion  is  given  to  the 
county  court  and  court  of  buikruptoy  of  the  distriot  where 
the  oharity  is  situated.  The  deoiuon  of  any  district  oourt 
of  bankruptoy  or  county  court  may,  however,  be  brought 
by  the  commissioners  before  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
o<-ry,  for  re-oonsideration.  [Couktt  Coukts,  S.  2.]  Applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  or  managers  tA 
the  oharity,  by  any  one  interested  in  it,  or  by  any  two  or 
more  inhabitante  of  the  place  where  it  is  administered ;  and 
as  the  oourte  are  prohibited  from  entertaining  any  legal 
proceedings  (except  ex  offieio  informatious  by  the  Attoruey- 
Oeneral)  unless  upon  the  oertificato  uf  the  board,  the  first 
proceeding  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  communicate  with  that 
body  and  obtoia  its  sanction  and  advice.  The  powers 
whioh  it  possesses  of  extracting  inlormatioo  on  the  subject 
of  charities,  enable  it  to  afford  the  moat  efficient  assistanoe 
to  individual  informants.  The  statute  does  not  extend  to 
Sootland  or  Ireland ;  and  from  ite  operation  are  excepted 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Oambndge,  and  oertain  other 
institutions.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  oommia- 
aioners  must  be  annually  laid  before  Parliament.  (Blackab 
*  Comm.',  Mr.  Kerr's  edition,  v.  iii,,  p.  483.) 

TRYPHILIKE.   [Misehaloot,  S.  1.] 

TUNS  r  ALL.  [STOKE-trpoN-TEENT.] 

TURKEY.  The  Turkish  Empire  is  divided  into  Eyalete 
or  general  goveroments,  each  administered  by  a  pasha,  who 
is  generally  styled  Vaii,  or  vice-roy.  The  Eyaluts  are 
divided  into  Lives,  governed  by  Kaimakans,  or  liuutenant- 
governors.  Tlie  Livas  ore  subdivided  into  Cazas,  or  dis- 
trioto,  and  these  again  into  Ifahiges,  or  communes,  oont&ia- 
ing  villagea  and  luimlets. 

Turkey  in  Europe  ooataina  lA  Eyalete,  divided  into  43 
Livas,  and  376  Cans.  Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  18 
Eyalete,  78  Livas,  and  838  duzas ;  Turkey  in  Afrioa  iuto 
3  Eyalets,  17  Livas,  and  86  Cazas.  The  follawing  table 
gives  the  names  of  the  Eyalete,  with  the  chief  town  of  each, 
extraoted  from  M.  Ubioini's  reoent  work  upun  Turkey : — 


TuKKST  III  Eiitora. 


TuhlriuAB  (Bdlnf] 
Sil  Ntr  > 

Boi|h.itn,  or  Hoi.) 

■iktU   .  .J 
EaUo.orWaUMtOa 
Widdtn  .  . 

MiiMb(Nltu). 
U*k>ip  .  . 

gj-rp  iS«r»l«)  . 
Btilg.ada  lorUSM 

BoHlllk      .        .  . 

Ri>ra>)l  .  .  . 
Y»i»      .  . 

Sal-flik  .  . 

Jlsiar(talafids)  . 

GiTterCraU  .  . 

Touur  ur 
ZMtemnnl 
l^uadsnaSicnUt  . 


AdiUiio|iM 
Bili'trut 

WiJdlB 
N<a  s 
Uxlinp 

Jalliuk 

a.ioriilcl 

RbodM 

C4adls 


BnuM 


TusKKi  III  ajia  (<mUMiHi(). 


aivM  . 
Tli«rith0SiiB 
E-a-ri<iD  .  . 

KiirdUun  , 
Ktia-trout  . 
llHloa 

Saldt  .  . 
8  ikii>       ..  . 

fUlw.u  . 
lUnml-Mabavi 


Capiula. 


Konl«l) 
A'lkOk 
Ai'gon 

TmbiMod 
En-  uut 
Mosul 
V-n 

Kliarpot 

A<»i-|iO 

lii-lrout 


Tdekst  w  AfatOA. 

Gate 
TripoU 


HlMT,  or  ExTpt 
TukbloiiBl  Olwrlii.) 

or  AMesB  TtlpoU  f 
Tnali . 


Tool* 
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A  eenenl  fiitamste  of  thap<qnilAtioii  in  1844  made  tiie 
inhabitants  amount  in  nmnd  nnmben  to  35,350,000,  dis- 
Ixibnted  as  Mkm  among  the  great  popular  dlTinoni  of  the 
empire : — 


Tfanv       .  .  .  1^000 

BnlnrU  .      .  S/XOflCO 

uoS^tu  .  .  .  voojm 

Bo«nU  .  .  1400^ 

BmnlU    •  <      •  9;70(V)00 

AUMtdB     .  •  >  M00,000 

tevia     .  .     .  l/NXMXX) 

.  ,  .  nofioo 


AaUHiDW  . 

10^,000 

SSwpotunU  .  '  .1 

Ku^OBtu  .     .  .} 

TOKOT  DT  AfBOA. 

Egypt      •  _  ■  ■ 

2,000,000 

Tripoli,  Fm,  TnnlB 

1,800,000 

The  numbers  of  the  different  raoes  of  whioh  the  popola- 
titm  is  oomposed  are  given  as  follows : — 


num. 


Jawi 


Tartan  . 
AnlM  . 

DruMS 
Kmdi 
Tnfkmuu 
Olpatea  . 


Total 


InEmvpe. 


8,100,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 

70^000 
8300,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 

1^000 


n4,ooo 


ujBOOfioa 


In  A(U.      In  AftlM. 


10,700,000 
1,000,000 
1,000.000 
SOkOOO 


»i,000 
900,000 
SS6,000 

80,000 
1,000,000 

65,000 


8800,000 


Total. 


11,800,000 
2,000,000 
S,40S,000 
160,000 
6,300,000 
4,000,000 
1,600,000 
86,000 
4,700,000 
986,000 
80,000 
1,000,000 
85,000 
914,000 


8.800,000  86,800^ 


inSi  regard  to  religion  the  dassifioation  ii  as  fidlows : 


Bellglon. 

In  EoTOpa. 

In  AiU. 

In  Ame&. 

Total. 

Mwilwaai     <  * 

OrMk  Ctannb. 
CathoOoa  .      ,  . 
Java 

I>UII>mtS«Bto  .  . 

4,680^000 
1(^000,000 

IS. 660, 000 

8,OO0l00O 

8,800^000 

91,000,000 
18^000,000 

840.000 

ro^ooo 

960,000 
80,000 

900.000 
160,000 
800.000 

Md     .  . 

18,m.000 

1^800^000 

Sfl^SBOkOOO 

Ha  total  ana  of  the  Ottomaii  empire,  inoladiag  tiie 
tcibotary  prorinoes,  is  estima^  at  1,220,000  square  miles, 
of  iridoh  aboat  300.000  are  in  Earope,  660,000  in  Ann,  ana 
360,000  are  in  Alhea. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  admimstratiTe  division  of  the  empire 
it  mnst  he  oheerved  that  neither  the  eyalets  nor  the  saiy  aks, 
or  livas,  have  moh  invariable  limits  as  provinoes  in  Enn^ 
nsnallv  have :  and  with  regard  to  the  popolation,  it  is 
doBX  wat,  dednoting  the  nnmbers  plaoed  opfKisite  the  tri- 
butary hut  almost  independent  states  of  Bervia,  Moldavia, 
Wallaohia,  Egvpt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  the  inhabitants 
ntbjeot  to  the  Porte  do  not  mnoh  exceed  26  millions. 

Abdn-l-Hqid,  son  of  Hahmud  IL,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Osman  in  1839,  in  his  16th  year.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Kezib,  the  treaoheiy  of  the  Capndan  ^sh^  who  deserted  to 
Hehemet  AU  with  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  the 
advaooe  of  the  vietorioas  Ibr&hlm,  seemed  to  fbr^tadow 
the  immediate  dissidntioii  of  the  TorkiBh  empire.  This 
disaster  was  novented  however  bv  the  treat;  of  homixm 
fSvlj  16, 1840^  in  fnUlment  <tf  which  an  Anatro-English 
fleet  bombardea  and  took  Aore,  Sidcm,  and  aevwal  other 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  whioh  Il^im  Pasha  was 
obliged  to  evaooate.  Kegotiations  for  peace  soon  followed, 
whi^  terminated  in  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  Porte, 
and  the  leoognition  of  Mehemet  Ali  as  hereditary  pasha  of 
"E^Tpt  and  Its  dependencies,  npon  payment  of  an  annual 
bibnte. 

On  the  death  of  Hahmud  IT.,  the  old  TorkiBh  part^, 
opposed  to  all  innovations,  and  especiallv  to  all  imitations 
(a  ihe  polity  of  Christian  stat^,  hoped  wat  no  more  would 
be  heard  of  reform.  But  their  hopes  were  blasted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Hattishetif  of  Oulhan6,  dated  Kov.  3, 
1639,  and  oonnterBigned  by  Besohid  Paiiis,  whioh  oon- 
tsined  gnazantaaa  finr  the  lib,  pn^tnty,  and  lumonr  of  all 
the  enbjeots  of  the  Snltan,  ine^eotivo  of  person  or  religion, 
and  promised  tiie*  abolitlcm  of  the  arbitnuy  recruiting 
system,  and  the  introdnotion  of  an  impartial  system  m 
taxation.  The  issue  of  this  charter  threw  the  empire  into 
commotion ;  the  old  Turks,  headed  by  Bisa  Pasha  in  the 
capital  (who  was  aooused  of  being  mder  the  inflnenoe  of 
Enida},  made  a  finmidaUe  oppoditum  to  the  uMation  of 
UudaorM;  the  TnrUdi  ndijeotB  of  the  Snltan,  bronghtnp 


in 
rose 


priniB^  of  asoendanoT  and  oontonpt  tos  (faa^ 
a  in  insuneetion  to  defend  thur  pinli^  ^ 
Cbristians  of  European  Turkey,  by  &r  tiie  mAimn 
class  of  the  sutgeots      the  Saltan  in  tiitt  jct «( a 
empire,  long  groaning  under  oppression,  were  Ka;«i 
(and  tau^t)  to  [look  for  protection  and  delinnitt  1 
Eussia.   France  had.  to  interpose  fre^oentiy  (bs  ^ 
offensively  to  the  Prate)  to  protect  tha  Chmtini  ^-j 
east ;        tiia  Rngliib  and  Anstrian  ambsmiliw  c:i 
Sublime  Prate  embraoed  every  oppuftuuity  d 
the  infliMinM  of  their  several  govnmiHiita.  Haxt 
only  did  foraign  ni^t*""»  intwfare  in  ttie  intasil  icz^ 
traaon  of  the  empre,  but  their  ambaasadon  leaui  t 
set  of  players  with  Turkey  for  a  ehessboszd.  Ta  1 
execution  and.  firm  establishment  of  the  Bjitem  mxi 
the  Hattisherif,  wonid  have  pnt  on  end  to  tliii  «a  i 
things,  by  giving  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Put  1 
protection  of  law,  and  depriving  them  of  all  cuak  d 
dwrire  for  seeking  foreign  protection.   Bossit  aaUM 
coax  a  people  to  take  snelter  behind  her  ahield  vted 
secure  under  the  eegis  of  law.   The  Bultan'i  fmasn 
it  is  tame,  has  riven  many  indications  of  pennsiut 
refonn,  and  has  issued  many  orders  in  fatuuiutt  - 1 
system  (among  others  one  in  1865  lor  the  lect^i 
(HiHstian  evidence  in  the  oourts  of  jas&ie),  l)Bttttxi 
undeniable,  that  the  central  government  is  art 
enfbroe  the  taniimat  in  the  piDVinoes* 

A  fine  instance  ttf  the  noble  gennosit^  thst  ha 
bottom  of  ^Tmrkiah  character  was  exhibited  totka 
in  the  refusal  of  the  Sultan  Abdu-l-Mejid  to  imraJek 
Hongarian  refugees  to  the  imperious  demtndi  M  Ass 
andSnssia in  1849.   Nevolhe&sa  the inilnenee d  Eia 
however  it  might  diminish  at  court,  was     idh  av.^ 
among  the  Christian  population  of  ttie  Porte,  meet,  n 
the  mere  terms  of  the  treaties  of  Eaina^i,  Adraoc^  - 
Unkiar-BlwleBsL  it  is  dear  that  Russia  was  tm  tar. 
the  noose  of  political  dependenoe  closer  and  tigbtaic 
the  ne(^  of  Turkey.   The  orius  seemed  to  arrin,  1^' 
1853  the  Czar  Nicolas,  through  his  miniater  Mt:::^' 
demanded  openly  the  protectorate  of  the  ChristiuK'. 
of  the  Sultan,  and  even  the  right  to  a4jiuiioat«  ic 
oases  of  dispute;  and  inai^enUy  ooeapied  Uoldini;:  I 
Wallaehia,  as  a  'material  goarantee'  for  oonpliuttT- 1 
his  demands.   In-  oonsec^uenoe  of  this,  a  Tittitlt  i 
Mti^Bi-  Omar  Pasha  occupied  the  Balkan  and  the  iaof* 
of  the  Danube;  and  Frendi  and  English  fleeU cot il 
in  Besika  Bur.  In  October  fdlowing  the  ilnr 
war  against  Kuaaia,  ud  appealed  to  France  and 
fat  aid.   In  the  campaign  that  followed  in  Little  VC^- 
the  HussianB  were  on  every  occasion  defeated  tk 
but  in  November  the  Bussian  fleet,  issuing  from  dteimr: 
of  Sevastopol,  attacked  and  utterly  deseed  the  Izi- 
fleet  in  the  xoads  of  Sinope.  In  the  following  Mirti ,  " 
the  EussianB  crossed  the  Danube,  and  aeised  thefiini* 
in  the  Dobradscha ;  and  about  the  same  time  EndiK' 
France  declared  war,  and  the  fleets  entered  the  Si^* 
On  the  15th  of  June  the  Eusauns,  after  ^xeat 
vast  loss  of  men,  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria  (fttw'- 
English  armies  now  appearing  in  Tnzkiy,  sdohP"' 
Yama],  and  retreated  aoroaa  the  Daunbe.  Theb^" 
crossed  tlie  Danube.    The  BnsaiBna  were  debHrii 
Qinrgevo,  and  soon  after  evaooated  the  pni>e^^ 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  tnttjww  - 
Porte,  were  ooonpied  by  Austrian  fbroes.   KeaBnilf  3 
French  and  English  fleets  entered  the  Black  Set,  bnsbtre 
Odessa,  and  foived  the  Bussian  fleet  to  take  ieAig«^3 
harbour  of  Sevastop(d.   An  Anglo-French  amy  m^'- 
the  Crimea  <hi  Sep^ber  14,18M,  under  the  oomsiu 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  Lord  Baglan.    Ihe  tatU; 
Alma  fallowed  on  the  20th,  in  which  the  finaiiiuci-' 
Prince  Menzikoffwere  utterly  defeated 'by  the  iljk^- 
the  road  was  open  to  SevastopoL   To  seoue  taij  Cr 
munication  with  their  fleet^  however,  the  slliad  ■ 
a  flank  mardi.  aeiied  imoi  the  harbonn  of  BslsUan  t:- 
Eamiesoh,  and  the  aon^em  aida  of  BsTaftopolvuisr^ 
on  the  26th  of  September,  the  BaaaiaBs  hsTOg,  ^  ? 
interim,  by  ainking  sevoi  nuDHif-war  at  the  wrath  di' 
harbour,  Mocked  up  (he  entrance  by  sea  to  thisfft^f^: 
and  military  arsenal.    Here,  on  the  drasiT  JfijW  • 
fievaatopoL  throug^ut  the  terribla  winter 
allies  maintained  the  hard  stniggls  and  ^ 
agaiiut»akilfiil  Aw  within  and  a  ooontlaas  Bww> 
lAHumt,  fanmUing  the  name^  pnatigajof  BsfliV-' 
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riotoricB  of  Inkennann  and  BalaUftTt ;  and  Uie  eyes 
if  tlie  Torld  fixed  tqton  the  spot  where  the  whole  interest 
if  the  war  was  now  oonoentrated  thronghout  the  entire 
prmg  and  gommer  of  1856,  eleotrio  a^noy  flaahing  to  ill 
arts  of  Sorope  tidings-of  losses  and  Boneriogs  oltui,  of 
lefeat  never,  and  of  many  a  brilliant  snooeia  ^t  least  of 
rluoh  was  the  viotofy  <tf  Tebezn^a,  Angait  16,  in  whioh 
be  Rardiniana,  tiien  numbered  ammig  the  allies,  fonght 
rith  great  akiU  and  oonzage) ;  nntil  at  las^  after  a  Iraig 
nmbardment,  the  Fienoh  captured  the  Haukoff  fintreaa 
o  the  8th  of  September,  and  the  allies  ooeapied  SevastopoL 

XUB^R,  JOSEPH  MALLOKD  WHJ^AU,  was  bom 
it  No.  26,  libiden-lane,  Corent  Gwdra,  where  hU  father 
arried  on  boeiness  as  a  hair  dresser.  The  year,  as  well  aa 
he  month  of  Xnraei's  birth  has  been  di&rently  giTeu :  all 
hat  IB  oertoinly  known  respeoting  either  is,  that  his  bBpti"" 
s  entered  on  the  register  of  tiie  parish  ohiuoh  of  St  Paul's, 
Toreat  Chuden,  as  having  taken  plaoe  on  the  14tii  of  Hay, 
,775 ;  and  it  is  moat  probable  that  his  baptism  followed 
iretty  olose  upon  his  birth.  Of  his  boyhood  and  youth 
ittle  is  told.  His  &ther,  a  tradesman  in  a  small  way»  did 
lot  attempt  to  make  his  son  a  scholar,  and  the  great  painter 
lever  advauoed  bx  beyond  the  mdimenta  o£  aa  cxdinary 
Gnglisb  ednoatiOD.  Of^hisjprimary  training  in  art,  or  irtiat 
ed  him  to  think  of  paintmg  aa  a  pnfessum,  we  ban  no 
)reoiBe  ioformation.  Ptvbauy  his  own  strong  inolination 
list  stimulated  him  to  overcome  the  initiatory  difficulties 
if  the  study  of  drawing,  and  some  oaanal  oocurrenoe  or 
issooiation  aroused  or  directed  his  ambition.  It  does  not 
tppeor  that  the  elder  Tnmer  thwarted  his  son's  indination, 
mough,  perhaps  from  poverty,  perhaps  from  indifferenoe, 
lie  did  not  procure  him  the  instruotum  whidi  might  have 
imoothed  hia  early  ^th. 

Turner  was  esBentiallT  a  self-made  painter.  It  is  aaid  in 
1.  brief  notice  iji  him  paUidied  in  1805— when,  thoiudtonly 
ax  bis  thirtieth  year,  lie  was  already  xeooguiaed  as  ue  first 
}f  living  landscape  painters — "  Tuner  may  be  oonsidered 
is  a  striking  instance  of  how  much  may  be  gained  by 
industiy,  if  aoownpaaied  by  peraeveianoBt  eriu  without  the 
isBistance  of  a  master.  33ie  way  he  acquired  his  pco^^mal 
powers  was  1^  borrowing  when  he  oonld  a  arvwing  or 
lictore  to  copy ;  or  by  making  a  sketoh  of  any  <me  in  the 
GxhiUtion  early  in  the  monung,  and  fiiii»linfg  it  i^  at 
lome.  By  such  practices,  and  by  a  patient  peraeraranoe, 
le  has  overoune  all  the  diffioultua  of  tiie  art"  ODayer 
Frofessicaial  ^etohea  of  Moctom  Artirts,'  Wt^ks,  p.  352.) 
rhis  passage  was  written  by  one  emin^t  in  his  day  as  an 
OBtmotor  of  young  landscape  painters,  and  the  teacher  and 
riend  of  Girtin,  Turner's  earUeat  and  closest  artistic  asso- 
iate,  and  it  coincides  with  what  other  authorities,  botii 
nritten  and  traditionaiy,  have  always  related  of  his  career, 
tut  he  was  certainly  still  very  young  when  he  had  <^)eued 
9  him  the  means  of  obtaining  promisioDal  instmction,  he 
aving  been  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  Boyal  Amdenn' 
1 1769,  when  consequently  he  waa  only  fourteen  years  ol^ 
t  ia  hudlypobaUe,  howevor,  that  ha  reoeiTad  much  direot 
aatmotion  m  t^  Aoademy  adioolL  or  that  he  fidlowed 
heir  prescribed  eonne.  If  he  stabbed  in  the  antiqne,  ta 
iter  in  the  life-school,  be  certainly  never  aegaJred  mastery 
ver  the  hnman  form,  and  no  instrootiott  waa  given  the 
tndent  in  laidsoape  drawing  or  painting.  BtilTit  is  not 
ikely  that  a  yonng  enthusiast,  as  be  cerUinl^  was,  wcuH 
ttend  the  schools  and  form  acquaintance  with  profosaora 
nd  students,  without  acquiring  from  them  much  technical 
aformation,  even  if  he  received  no  systematie  instruction, 
tut  his  best  aoademy,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  "the 
ields  and  Dr.  Monro's  parlour."  I)r.  Ibmro,  tAo  was  a 
rarm-hearted  patron  of  voun^  artists,  had  an  emdlent 
ollection  of  water-colour  drawings  and  engravings  at  his 
esidenoe  in  the  Adelphi,  and  he  not  only  gave  his  two 
ivourite  proteg^,  Tmnsr  and  Oirtin,  free  aooees  to  Us 
reasnrea,  with  permisaian  to  oopy  them,  but  directed  their 
todiea,  ud  cBUNraryed  them  to  make  eolonred  akefedua  M 
Im  Boeiien  MMMmd  LondQii,  vrtiloh  ha  readily  pmehaaad  at 
rioeeaatisfiMitorytothemMeBtttudenti.  In  uwae  iketeb- 
ig  ramblea*  Tuntt  and  CHrtin  were  constant  oompankos, 
nd  Utey  formed  for  uienuelTea  a  style  of  water-eolonr 
aintang  Torjr  different  from  that  of  any  of  their  predecea- 
[trB-~nnle8fl  indeed  it  be  Cozens,  aman  of  sodDOe  muub  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Monro,  from  whoae  drawings  ana  oouversa- 
Lon  miidivrasimibaluy  learned  l^tiie  two  youiufpaintera, 
(irtan  was  Tuner'a  senior  by  a  vear  or  two,  aiu  aa  he  was 
b«  man  tttpa^j  odiuated  acttst,  it  ia  not  mUkalf  flnt 


be  was  to  acme  extent  his  oompanica'a  tutor;  certain  it  is 
that  their  drawings  were  very  similar  in  style— the  chief 
difference  being  that  Tomer  made  out  his  details  more  care- 
fully — and  some  have  ikncied  that  had  GHrtin  lived  he 
woudhave  been  as ^reat  a  painter  as  bis  friend.  He  gave 
way,  however,  to  intemperance,  and  died  (Nov.  1S02]  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-aeven.  Tomei^  with  more  am- 
control  and  perseverance,  laboured  iteodify  on,  and  rose  in 
good  tune  to  the  nndiiipiited  minenaflj  in  Us  btaaoh 
cnart 

Two  years  before  be  entered  the  aoademy  as  a  student 
in  1787,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  (supposing  bis  biqi- 
tismal  year  was  the  year  of  his  birth],  Tomer  made  his  bow 
to  the  public  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Boyal  Academy  (under 
the  name  of  W.  Tomer)  of  two  drawings,  '  Dover  Castle ' 
and  *  "Wanstead  House ; '  his  next  a|^»earanoe  being  in 
1790,  the  year  following  his  admissiim  as  a  student,  when 
be  sent  a  <Tiew  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Lambeth.' 
From  this  time  till  his  death — a  period  ot  sixty-years — ^he 
regularly  oontributed  to  every  exhibition  of  the  Bo^ 
Academy,  with  the  exeeption  of  the  years  1821,  1824,  and 
1848,  aendug  in  all  2S9  pictures,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  being  paintings  of  considerable  magnitude.  But 
thesB'alone  would  give  a  vary  inadequate  notion  of  bia 
remariuble  faoility  and  industry,  as  dnring  that  pniod  he 
also  senttothe  British  Institution  stmie  twenty  oil  paiatings 
whioh  bad  not  been  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  painted 
a  la^e  number,  and  aome  oi  t2iem  his  chief  works,  whioh 
were  never  exnihited  at  all,  beeidee  many  hundreds  oi 
water-colour  drawings  and  dengns  for  engraving. 

For  Bome  ten  ox  twelve  years  he  fiaintod  chiefly,  if  not 
exdnsively,  in  water-colours,  his  j^otnres — ^with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  fonoy  subjects,  such  as  '  The  Battie 
of^ the  Nile,'  1799;  'The  Fifth  flagoe  of  Egypt,'  1800*- 
being  ocmfined  to  the  re^nesentation  of  Epglish  and  Welsh 
scenery.  But  already  it  waa  folt  that  thu«  was  a  degree 
o£  briluanoy  of  exeontion  united  with  i^ose  obaervation  of 
nature  which  placed  his  works  quite  anart  from  those  of 
any  of  bia  emtanqporarieat  and  fnstifiea  tiu  hig^iaat  anti- 
dpatumaof  hisfiitarasueceas.  The  pc^nlar  opinion  received 
profoanonal  i^******"^  t^bb  eleenon  in  1799  as  an  aaaa- 
fliato  of  the  Boyal  Academy;  in  1802  be  became  an 
aoademioian.  He  now  visited  Scotland,  France,  Switzer- 


land, and  the  Bhine ;  launched  boldly  into  oil  painting  en 
eanvassea  of  huge  aixe,  and  bt^an  to  look  into  the  Greek 
and  Boman  poets-— or  their  substitute  Leimffiere — for  sub- 
jectefiirhiapencdL  This  year,  1802,  the  exhibition  afforded 
a  foir  illustration  of  the  wide  and  daring  range  his  pencil 
was  taking,  his  contributions  being  '  The  Falls  of  the 
Clyde;*  'Sjlchum  Castle;'  'Edinburgh  from  the  Water 
of  Leith;'  <Beu  Lomond  Mountains — the  Traveller;' 
'Jason;'  'The  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt ;'  '  Flshennen  upon 
a  Lee-Shon  in  Sqully  weather  -J  and  '  Ships  bearing  up 
for  Anchorage.*  He  evidentiy  f^t  his  strength;  yet  year 
after  year,  while  showing  himself  sufficiently  consoions  that 
he  knew  hu  noper  walk,  he  kmt  on  putting  l[«th  strange 
experimanto  m  sohjecte  and  methods:  tims  one  year  (1803) 
aaw  bia  '  Holy  Family,'  another  (1807)  *  A  Country  Black- 
gmith  dinralmg  taan.  the  price  eharged  to  the  Butcher  for 
shoemg  bia  Ponyl'  another  (1806)  *The  Unpaid  Bill,  or 
the  Dmitiat  reproving  his  S(m's  Prodigalitf,'  and  anonter 
(1809)  'The  GazettMr's  Petitzon;'  but  even  from  these 
abmnge  i^inu  be  seOBied  to  gather  new  strength.  At  this 
time  nomwr  be  appears  to  lutve  studied  with  mosteamest- 
ness  the  stormy  ocean,  and  never  yet  has  the  sea  in  ite 
wfldest  fory  beui  re^esented  on  oanvaa  with  such  w<mdron8 
might  ami  nu^esty  as  in  his  noble  '  Shipwreck :  Fishing- 
boato  endeavouring  to  reaona  the  Crew,'  now  at  Man- 
bOTou^  House ;  the  *  Oale  at  Sea,'  bdonging  to  the  Eari 
of  EUasmere ;  ud  the  <  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur,'  the  pro- 
party  of  Lind  Tarboron^  But  even  akngne  of  tuMaa 
the  poetio  treatment  of  views  of  plaeea,  such  aa  his  *  Edin- 
bu^  from  Calton  HilL>  1604;  'Fall  of  the  Bhine  at 
Bohaffhnaen,*  1806.  ana  '  Son  Biniuf  thrintfl^  Vapour,' 
1806,  not  ouy  enabled  them  to  hoM  their  place,  but 
obta^ied  for  him  perhaps  even  a  wider  popularity,  iriiila 
with  the  connoisseurs  his  'I^ardssns  and  Echo,'  1814, 
'Mercury  and  Hers6,'  and  'Apollo  and  Python,'  1811,  his 
*I>iio  and  iEneas,'  'Apnleis/  and  a  long  list  of  other 
mythdogioal  themes,  mm  him  fame  aa  a  poetao  painter, 
l3iongh  now,  despite  thdr  pictorial  richness  and  daring, 
they  are  geaarally  fbit  to  be  in  truth  the  least  poetical  of 
Ua  wka,  and  infinitely  infnio^^^,^  jJUjt,^^^^ 
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pnrely  imaginatiTe  prodnotions  of  this  iwriod,  'Snonr-Biorm 
—Hannibal  orosaing  the  Alps,*  and  toe  like,  in  which  he 
almost  for  the  first  time  portrayed  with  some  approach 
to  the  Taflnesa  and  sublimity  of  nature  the  fierce  encounter 
of  the  elements,  the  splendour  of  the  rarer  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  beau^  and  glory  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  1807  Turner  waa  elected  professor  in  perspective  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  for  emral  yean  he  continued  to 
give  courses  of  Wtnres  to  the  students,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  systems  of  pictorial  oomposition  adopted  by  the  great 
landscape  painters  of  earlier  times,  of  their  principlea  of 
effiiot  and  of  colour,  and  compared  than  though  sparingly 
with  the  teaching  of  nature ;  but  the  leotnres  were  never 
printed,  and  as  for  as  we  know  no  record  of  them  is  left. 
Beport  has  always  spoken  of  them  however  as  ill-arranged 
and  ill-delivered,  oonfosed  in  style,  and  obscure  in  illus- 
bation.  They  never  succeeded  in  securing  the  attention  of 
the  students,  and  for  many  years  before  he  resigned  his 
professorship  he  had  ceased  to  deliver  an^  lectures. 

An  important  circumstance  in  the  earlier  career  of  Turner 
Vas  the  publication  of  his  '  Liber  Stadiorum,'  which  was 
commenced  in  1808.  This  now  &mous  work  was  under- 
taken in  rivalry  of  the  book  of  skotohes  known  as  the  '  Liber 
Veritatis'  of  Claude,  in  the  possession  of  the  Dnke  of 
Devonshire,  of  whioh  a  series  of  fso-simile  aqua-tinta 
eni^viDga  was  made  by  Earlom  and  others.  TTumer's 
series,  engraved  in  a  similar  style,  some  of  them  by 
Turner  himself,  emlnaced  examples  of  all  tjie  principal 
forms  of  landscape  composition,  and  displayed  a  fertdlity 
of  resource  and  an  intimate  observance  of  nature  sucK 
as  the  publication  of  no  previous  landscape  painter  had 
approached.  The  work  has  long  been  extremely  rare, 
tad  when  brought  to  sale  commands  a  very  high  price : 
two  republications  of  it  have  been  announced.  f'rom 
this  time  to  his  death  Turner  remained  the  most  in  re- 
quest with  publishers  and  engravers  of  any  English  land- 
scape-painter, both  for  the  landscape  illustration  of  books 
and  for  series  of  engravings ;  and  even  where  his  '  eocen- 
triraties  of  oolonr,'  as  tiiey  are  called,  repel,  his  engraved 
dengns  are  with  few  exceptions  received  with  unmitigated 
delight.  Among  the  moat  famous  of  these  engraved  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  'Scenery  of  the  Southern  Coast,* 
*  England  and  Wales,'  'Eivers  of  England,'  'Kivers  of 
France,*  Eogers's  '  Italy  '  and  *  Poems,'  of  all  liia  vigoette 
engravings  the  most  exquisite,  the  poems  of  Byron,  Soott, 
fto.  From  his  paintiugs  likewise  some  very  noble  line- 
engravings  of  laige  sizeliave  been  made  by  Pye,  Willmore, 
Uilter,  Prior,  &o. ;  while  Turner's  grand  engraving  of  '  The 
Shipwreck  *  is  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  mezzotinto. 

We  cannot  in  a  sketch  like  ^is  trace  the  progress  of  the 
punter  by  the  only  zemlly  important  events  recorded  of  his 
ul'e — the  production  at  his  chief  pictures.  He  made  three 
visits  to  Italy  in  1819,  1829,  and  1840,  and  milter  each  his 
sWle  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  The  nsual  division 
(H  his  stvle,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  most  convenient  one, 
does  not  however  exactly  ooinoide  with  his  Italian  visits.  Tur- 
ner's career,  it  is  said,  comprises  three  distinct  periods ;  the 
first  reaches  to  about  his  tweuty-seventh  year,  when  he  was 
elicted  into  the  Academy,  and  during  which  he  was  chiefly 
noticeable  as  a  water-colour  painter  diligently  occupied  in 
drawing  from  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  for 
himselfa  style,  by  carefully  studying  (and  imitating)  the 
methods  of  his  English  predecessors,  Wilson,  Loutherbourg, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  GaiDsborough,  the  inlluence  of  whose 
works  ia  veir  i^jparent  in  his  earliest  oil-paiotings :  tiie 
second  period  rangct  from  1802  to  1830,  ui  which  lie  is 
seen  at  titst  a  follower  of  Claude,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
Gaspar  Poussin,  but  rapidly  disencumbering  himsuf  from 
the  trammels  of  every  Icind  of  pupilage  to  great  names, 
and  striking  out  a  style  of  landsM^-painting  entirely 
origisHl  and  wholly  unrivalled  for  bnlliancy  of  ccdouring 
and  effect :  while  the  third  period,  dating  Irom  his  second 
visit  to  Rome  in  1830,  is  one  in  which  everytiiing  else  was 
sacrifietd  in  the  elturt  to  attain  tiw  utmost  ^ienduur  of 
light  and  colour — to  make  (in  the  atnnge  languaeo  of  his 
own  •  MS.  Fallacies  of  Hope ') 

"the  inn 

Exhale  emrth'i  humid  bobblei,  and,  emulooi  ofligh^ 

BeflMt  her  fomu  each  in  priunKtic  gulw." 
Bt^  while  such  a  division  is  convenient  it  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  anything  more.   Like  every  great  artist,  his 
ounoeptiou  were  always  adTandng  and  expoDdingj  aitd  iu 


each  period  were  painted  tnotures  that  would  ma  mtht 
belong  to  another.    At  woich  period  he  psiotei 
difficult  to  say,  and  judges  of  art  pronounce  widel;  ct-^ 
opinions.    It  is  quite  certain  that  up  to  soma  tec  wu:: 
years  before  Us  deat^,  his  knowledge  of  the  phfoostu. 
nature  and  (if  the  resources  of  art  continued  to  irTi 
expand,  even  when  his  hand  failed  to  express  fuU!-'  _ 
intentions,  or  his  impatience  prevented  nim  sctticj;  '.: 
forth  with  due  elabwatioo.  Any  one  who  hai  a- 
atndied  Turner's  works  ohronologtcally,  and  who  bv  r 
same  time  diligently  studied  nature,  will  sympstii-j; 
cannot  entirely  concur  in  the  strong  statement  of 
most  ardent  admirer,  Ruskin: — "There  has  beesLiv 
and  constant  progress  in  his  mind;  he  has  not  btti.  - 
some  few  artists,  without  childhood ;  his  course  of  i . 
has  been  as  evidently  as  it  has  been  swiftly  pn^.-  • 
and  in  different  stages  of  the  struggle,  sometima 
of  truth,  sometimes  another,  has  been  aimed  at  oi    ' . 

 As  he  advanced,  the  previous  koov.r^t . 

attainment  was  absorbed  in  what  succeeded,  or  alu:.^ 
onlv  if  incompatible,  and  never  abandoned  withuau. 
and  his  latest  works  present  the  sum  and  perfectioc  i. . 
accumulated  knowledge,  delivered  with  tm  impa!ie:ci. 

Cion  of  one  who  feels  too  much  and  knows  two  ni.i. 
too  Uttie  tune  to  say  it  in,  to  pause  tat  ei|ihe: : : 
to  ponder  over  his  syllaoles.*'    (*  Uodem  PainUn,'  1 1 ' 
It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  examples  illi^'Jii'. 
Tumer'a  different  periods,  but  so  huge  a  niUBbiiL 
best  works — thanks  to  his  munificence — -are  am  ;  - 
properlry,  and  through  the  care  of  Mr.  Woroum  bii- 
80  well  arranged,  dated,  and  catalugued,  aod  ni'k-- 
easy  of  reference,  that  a  special  mention  of  anr  iti-- 
A  cursory  examination  (with  attention  to  the  duU? 
collection,  and  of  the  other  examples  of  Turner's  . 
the  public  galleries,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  KL't  - 
been  said  of  the  progressive  aod,  as  it  were,  U-'~. 
character  of  his  mind  ;  and  a  studiotu  eansident»>. ' 
convince  the  visitor  that  even  in  what  seem  Xurso' ' 
est  abenations  from  the  sobriety  of  nature,  thereiii- 
datiim  of  truth  for  the  idea  he  has  endeavoured  to  v<,u 
and  tiiat  his  failures,  while  they  arise  sometimei  i* 
wilfulness,  arise  more  often  from  his  attempting  tor 
sent  unusual  phenomena  by  materials  utterly  m^.> 
for  the  purpose.    Turner  in  fact  seems  never  to . 
understood  the  limits  of  his  art,  and  in  seeking  u>i'>' 
plish  what  is  impraotioable  with  such  means  as  he 
and  with  such  necessarily  imperfect  skill,  hebecuofi-' 
vagant  and  bizarre.    Although  eccentricity  of  cu.i.-r  - 
indefiniteness  of  form  were  at  all  times  charged  oii:  - 
paintings,  the  extreme  development  of  this  fault  u  ^— 
urged  against  the  works  executed  during  the  last  »' 
years  of  his  life,  and  unquestionably  with  k11  i^--  ■ 
of  unfailing  suggestiveness,  to  an  artistic  eye,  ii^ 
me  of  th^,  it  is  upon  these  woriu  that  oeuur^'- 
eventually  nst.   Yet  it  is  remarkablt)  that  to  Uiii  f-' 
beloDgs  the  work  in  whioh,  by  geneial  conseot,  lii)  ^' 
vailed  powers  as  a  landscape-painter  are  lecn  '- 
fullest  developement,  his  *  Cbudc  Harold,  or  Uifderni:-' 
(now  at  Marlborough  House)  whteh  waa  painted  is 
and  to  this  period  also  belong  some  of  his  must  }■>' 
efforts,  including  '  The  Fighting  Temeraire 
last  Berth*  (1839),  and  the  'tihives  throwinj;  uvtr^'* 
the  dead  aod  dying — Typhon  coming  on'  (1840), 

Turner  died  on  the  19th  of  December  1861, iali^-' 
lodgings,  whioh  he  had  taken  in  an  assumed  oame,  t]  <- 
river-side  at  Chelsea.   He  was  buried  with  sobk  it^' 
the  orypt  of  SL  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  side  of  E<?i^ 
Wilkie,  Fuseli,  and  others  of  our  eminent  paistsia.  Xb''; 
was  a  man  of  unsocial  and  reserved  msnaar^  ssd 
gossiping  stories  are  related  of  his  ooarseDtM  and  m 
money :  but  they  bear  on  their  face  a  oJdured  sfc  - 
a^e rated  character.   It  is  certain  that  hs  hod 
his  money  for  no  selfish  purpose.    For  many  yean 
refused  to  sell  some  of  his  beat  pictures,  and  vheu 
such,  painted  and  sold  in  his  earlier  years,  were  otIrr<--  - 
sale,  he  if  possible  purchased  them.   Ou  hts  ileaui  ^* 
found  that  he  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  lie  iuu=a^ 
the  pictures  and  drawings  tiien  collected  in  hii 
No.  47,  aueen  Anne-street  West,  on  condition  iW 
suitable  gallery  was  erected  for  them  within 
and  his  ^ded  property  to  found  an  aaylvm  at  '^'^r^- 
for  decayed  artists.  Unfortunately  the  will  ws?  ^■ 
drawn*  and  a  suit  in  chancer^  <«nuii«<4-.  but  Gun*  iw.'' 
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mi  led  by  the  engravings  and  uma  other  ^roperir  Ixiag 
transferred  to  the  Dext  of  kin,wlu>  diiputed  the  viU,  while 
the  paintings  and  drawinn  irare  held  by  the  nation.  The 
oil  paintings,  one  hundred  in  number,  iiiolttde  many  of  his 
finest  works  as  well  u  einafim  of  his  peaxsi  from  the  very 
outset  to  the  termination  of  hii  career ;  tiwir  are  for  the 
present  exhibited  at  Haylboroogh  House.  The  finished 
drawings,  whioh  number  sareral  hnndreds,  and  the  sketohea, 
whloh  amount  to  some  thousands,  have  been  (or  are  being) 
uranged,  cleaned,  and  mounted  with  rare  skill  uid  patience 
tiy  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  Tolunteered  his  serrioeB  to  the  goTem- 
ment;  and  a  ohoioe  leleotfon  of  thinn  is  now  hung  on 
icreens  at  Marlborough-Hoose.  Among  thorn  now  ex- 
tiibited  are  many  admirable  drawings  in  nolours,  and 
lumerouB  sepia  drawings  made  for  the  'Liber  Studinrum,' 
:he  Rivers,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  of  an  exquisite  beauty 
md  brillianoy  of  efieot,  probably  unequalled  among  draw- 
ngs  of  that  ohmoter.  The  nation  also  posaeflses  in  the 
lolleoUous  presented  by  Ur.  Vernon  and  Ur.  Sheepeha&ks 
wreral  other  ohoioe  exanples  of  Turner's  peneil. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  aaything  to  what  has  been  mid 
«Bpecting  the  rank  which  Turner  holds  among  the  land- 
cape  painters  either  of  his  own  or  an  earlier  time.  Bat  as 
lis  merits  are  still  sometimes  Htntem^tuonsly  denied — 
rerhaps  in  port  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  emogy  which 
ten  of  late  years  been  heaped  upon  him — and  as  it  is  some- 
imes  said  that,  if  he  were  the  great  painter  so  strongly 
iffirmed,  foreign  artists  and  writers  on  art  would  not  be 
ilow  to  acknowledge  his  saperiority — ^it  may  he  well  to 
luote  the  calm  judgment  of  a  German  writer  whose 
fcuthority  is  admitted,  and  whose  opinion  is  the  result  of  a 
'epeated  consideration  of  his  wOTks.   Dr.  Waagen  says — 

*  In  point  of  faet  no  landsoape  painter  has  yet  appeared 
mth  suoh  Tersatili^  of  talent.  His  historioal  bnwapes 
ixtiibit  the  most  exqoisita  feeling  fi>r  beauty  of  lines  and 
)ffeot  of  lighting :  at  the  same  time  he  has  the  power  of 
naking  them  exprras  the  most  Tailed  moods  of  natore — a 
ot'tj  grandeur,  a  deep  and  gloomy  melancholy,  a  sunny 
iheerluluesa  and  peace,  or  an  uproar  of  all  the  elements, 
buildings  he  also  treats  with  peculiar  felicity ;  while  the 
ea  in  its  most  varied  aspect,  is  equally  subserrient  to  his 
logic  brush.  His  Tiews  of  certain  cities  and  localities 
isptre  the  spectator  with  poetic  feelings  such  as  no  other 
uinter  ever  excited  in  the  same  degree,  and  which  is 
rincipally  attributable  to  the  exceeding  ptoturesqueness  of 
he  point  of  view  chosen,  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  Ughting. 
inully,  be  treats  tbq  most  common  little  subjects,  suoh  as 

group  of  trees,  a  meadow,  a  shaded  stream,  with  such  art 
s  to  impart  to  them  Uie  most  picturesque  oharm.  I  should, 
lerefore,  not  hesitate  to  reoognisa  Turner  as  the  greatest 
indscape-painter  of  all  times,  but  for  his  defloieney  in  one 
idispensable  element  in  erory  work  of  art,  namely,  a  sound 
-clinical  basis."  —  ('Treasnrea  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,' 
S54,  vol.  i.,  p.  383-4.) 

TUKNER,  SHARON,  was  bom  in  London  on  September 
1,  1768.  He  was  educated  at  Fentonville,  at  a  school 
ept  by  the  rector  of  Bt.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  and  at  the 
of  til'teen  be  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  On  the  death 
i'  his  master,  before  his  clerkship  had  expired,  he  suc- 
>eded  him  iu  his  business.  Even  during  his  clerkship  be 
ad  felt  the  promptings  of  a  literary  taste,  and  had  coca- 
icd  his  leinuze  by  studious  reading  and  oomposition. 
f  hile  in  business  for  himself  he  began  to  oolleot  matoriftls 
•r  his  *  History  of  the  Anglo-SaxMis,'  of  whioh  the  first 
^lume  was  published  in  1799,  and  the  third  in  1605.  It 

on  this  work  that  his  reputation  i^iefly  reets.  He  vas 
le  Hrst  English  author  who  had  taken  the  pains,  or  had 
1(1  sufficient  knowledge,  to  investigate  the  valuable 
-mains  left  to  us  in  Anglo-Saxon  records.  He  consulted 
le  original  manuscripts  with  great  industry  and  intelli- 
iixce,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  though  his  views  have 
more  than  once  assailed,  they  have  been  generally 
Lstained  now  that  the  study  of  Sajcon  literature  has  been 
ore  appreciated,  and  the  authenticity  of  his  materials 
ore  completely  understood.  The  wore  soon  took  a  per- 
anent  place  in  the  historioal  literature  of  the  country, 
td,  enoouraged  by  his  suoeess,  ^e  continued  his  histMy 
Dm  the  Norman  oonqnest  to  the  death  of  Eliubath,  ^ub- 
ihing  at  diflbrent  times  the  Tolumee  of  a  distinct  period; 
i«  tatM  snbdirisioiis  being  repubUshad  together  under 
e  title  of  'The  Hittorr  of  England  fnm  the  evlieet 
iriod  to  the  Death  of  Elinheth,'  6th  ed.,  S  toIb.  8td, 
i39.    This  puttoqii  tlioa^  diitiDgiUBhid  hy  n  laige 


amount  of  industry,  and  the  disoorery  in  ooneequenoe  of  a 
few  hitherto  unknown  facts,  was.not  equal  to  the  previous 
portion.  Where  the  field  was  leas  new  he  had  no  advan- 
tage over  previous  writers ;  bis  views  had  tittle  origiiiali&|r, 
and  his  treatmentof  his  subieet  had  no  superior  merit,  la 
1829,  after  so^riiu;  from  iUness  for  some  years,  he  retired 
to  winchmore-Hill,  where  he  prepared  and  published  in 
1 832  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Sacred  History  of  the  Worid, 
as  displayed  in  the  Creation,  and  subsequent  events  to  the 
Deluge.  Attempted  to  be  philoflopbieally  considered  in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.*  Two  other  volumes  completed 
it,  the  object  being,  from  temporal  history,  to  establish  the 
principle  of  minute  providential  agency  or  supervision.  In 
1843  the  death  of  ms  wife  occasioned  him  much  distress, 
and  increased  his  illness.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  London,  where,  in  his  old  residence  in  Bed  Lion- 
sqnare,  he  died  on  February  13, 1847.   Besides  the  works 


Subjeota ; '  *  Kiohard  1X1.,  a  Foem  ;*  and  he  oontribnted  two 
or  three  articles  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review.*  Some  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Boyal  Society;  of  Literature,  of 
which  he  was  an  associate,  on  the  affinities  of  the  Tariona 
lan^ages  of  the  world,  have  been  added  to  ti^  last  edition 
of  his  *  Anglo-Saxons.' 

TURNER,  THOMAS  HTTDSON,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1815.  His  father  was  a  printer  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Balmer  in  Fall-Mall,  but  dying  young  and  in  difficulties, 
his  family  was  assisted  by  Hr.  W.  Niool,  the  nephew  and 
snooessor  of  Mr.  Bulmer,  who  placed  young  Turner  at 
school  at  Chelsea,  where  he  early  distinguished  himself  by 
a  love  fiv  antiquarian  resaaroh,  and  framed  a  friendship 
with  the  two  sous  of  the  late  Allan  Conningfaam.  Witn 
the  yonnger,  Fater,  his  frimdship  continued  until  his  death. 
In  1881  be  was  taken  into  theprinting-offloe  of  Mr.  W. 
Niodl  to  learn  the  business.  While  here  he  emph^ed  all 
his  leisure  in  pursuing  his  antiquarian  and  liistraioal 
studies,  and  on  seeing  an  advertisement  for  a  young  man 
at  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower  who  oould  re^  and 
translate  records,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  die  situation. 
He  devoted  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
records,  and  his  knowledge  increased  rapidly.  Ue  pro- 
jected many  historical  works,  but  bis  labours  in  aoquiricg 
constantly  fresh  information  prevented  his  carrying  his 
many  plans  into  execution.  From  this  employmeut  he  was 
taken  oy  Ur.  Tyrrell,  the  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of 
London,  to  assiBt  htm  in  oolleotiog  materials  for  a  history 
of  London,  at  whioh  he  most  assiduously  laboured,  but  tlie 
information  thus  ooUeoted  remains  yet  in  manuscript; 
When  this  Was  oompleted  he  edited  with  remarkable  care  a 
volume  of  '  Early  Household  Expenses,*  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  valuable  introduction ;  the  work  being  presented  to 
the  Boxbn^be  Club  by  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield.  After  the 
publication  of  this  volume  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Arohnological  Institute.  While  he  held  this  office  bis 
readiness  in  imparting  information  respecting  antiquities 
was  remarkable ;  he  wrote  some  valuaole  papers  for  the 
'  Journal '  of  the  Society,  and  communicated  several  records 
to  the  Society  of  Anti({uariea  at  Newcastle,  which  are  printed 
in  the  '  Archteologia  ^liana.'  On  his  retirement  from  this 
office,  he  continued  his  ttiidiM,  but  oommenoed  his  work, 
*  Some  Aoeottst  of  Doraestio  Azehiteoture  in  England,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  with 
numemua  Illustrations,'  whioh  ms  published  in  1661. 
This  work,  and  his  papers  in  the  *  Aron»ol<^ioal  Journal  * 
published  between  1846  and  1891,  formed  the  groundwork 
of  his  fame.  The  fnyen  only  amount  to  five,  and  one  of 
them  is  on  the  dining-oustomi  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  sub- 
ject wimilsr  to  that  of  his  book.  His  '  Domestic  Architec- 
ture '  is  notioeable  for  the  exactitude  and  wide  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  for  the  student 
of  English  antiquities.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
mere  building,  but  bicludes  a  lai^  amount  of  subsidiary 
information  and  illustration  mainly  collected  from  our 
national  records,  and  comprises  an  account  of  the  furniture; 
the  implements  used  in  the  prooesses  of  cooking,  brewing, 
baking,  &o. ;  the  atate  of  hortioulture  at  the  tine ;  with 
disquisitions  ott  the  manufiwtom  eonneoted  with  the 
household  eooMsny,  sooh  as  glass,  linen,  cutlery,  &«.  Mi^ 
Tamer's  Mvera  and  constant  apf^cation  to  his  studies  had 
fac  many  years  nvatly  im^ired  his  health,  and  on  June 
17, 1802,  he  di«i,  haviog  prodooed  fcr  lea*  ttuaitom  hie  , 
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EBat  aooompluhmeutB  oonld  have  been  vished  and  might 
ve  been  expected.  His  vast  ftore  of  knowle^e  wob 
freely  scattered  in  conTenation ;  he  had  oonstant  applica- 
tions for  information,  and  few  were  sent  awa^  unsatisfied ; 
hat  his  ardour  ioi  aooumnlation  prevented  hu  uiplication 
to  composition,  lo  tiiat  of  his  many  projected  works  t^e  one 
abore- named  was  the  only  one  be  executed,  and  that  was 
in  a  manner  but  a  fragment :  at  any  rate,  Hr.  ITumer 
promised  to  oany  down  the  subject  to  a  more  recent 
period,  a  pnniiiie  he  did  not  live  to  ftilfll.  A  Noond 
volume  has  however  hem  prepared  and  published  by  Hr. 
VaAet  of  Oxford. 

TURTONIA,  a  genus  of  Conohiferoas  Mottusca,  named 
by  Mr.  Hanley  after  Br.  Turton.  There  is  but  one  speoieB, 
T.  minuta^  which  has  been  separated  from  the  genus  KeUia. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  inequilateral,  anterior  side  very  short ; 
ligament  concealed  between  Hie  valvM ;  hinge-teeth  2 — 2. 
Animal  with  the  mantle  open  in  front ;  foot  large,  keeled ; 
siphon,  sinKle,  dender,  elongated,  probuded  from  the  long 
end  of  the  shell.  It  is  found  in  Oreat  Britain ;  also  in  Ifor- 
way  and  Greenland.  (Forbes  andHanley,£rt:tMAJIfo0i»e<j.) 

TUSCAirr.  13ietenit(aTofLuocafelltoXusoanyinl847. 
[Lnctu.]  The  QTandFDaw;^  is  divided  into  eompurtimenta, 
or  provinces,  as  in  the  fbUdwing  table  :— 

Flonnea      ...     -    %246  71t,701 

XiDoea     ....  «10  265,S04 

Fin     .      .      •      .  1,174  231,473 

Siein      ....  1,455  190,169 

Arezzo  ....  1,265  221,090 

Gnmeta  ....  1,710  80,980 

Urmo        ...  88  89,420 

Ida  of  Elba     .      .  .  06  21,869 

Total  .  8,494  1,815,886 

TWICKENHAM.  [Midi)I.E8ex.] 

TYPHUS  FETEE,  TTPEOID  FEVEE.  [Physic, 
PjtaimcE  ov  (Blood,  I>ueaMasqf)f  8.  2.] 

TTTLERf  PATRICE  VRASEK,  vas  born  at  Edinboreh 
on  the  30th  of  Augost  1791,  the  fourth  son  of  Alexander 
VraMtt  Ty^Lett  Lend  WoodhouBelee.  He  was  destined  to 
inereaae  the  literary  reputetiim  of  a  family  in  whieh  literary 
taste  and  talent  seemed  hereditary.  After  faa'^g  been 
eduoated  at  the  High  School  and  Ute  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Faoully  of 
Advocates  in  1813,  but  he  soon  abandoned  praotioe  for 
aathorsMp,  On  the  peace  of  1814  he  accompanied  VLr, 
^ow  Sir  Arohibald)  Alison  and  the  present  Lord-J'astice 
ClfldE  of  Sootland  on  t  Tint  to  the  Continent.  Bia  flnt 


literary  efforts  were  as  a  oontribxrtnr  to  'Ebdwfi 
Magazine ; '  tmt  in  1819  he  published  in  Edbdn^  ■ 
independent  work  entitled  'Life  of  Jsmn  Cnrhvi  • 
Cluny,  commonly  called  Admirable  Griobka.'  Ikra 
reached  a  seocmd  edition  in  1823,  when  an  *^jfcai 
Oripnal  Patera*  itm  added  to  it.  Inl823kKjL-i 
also  at  Edinbunrii,  ■  Ap.  Aeoonnt  of  the  life  tni  Wba 
of  Sir  Tliomas  unog  of  Biooarton;  inohi£ng  Itiomfari 
aketbhea  of  tho  mMt  eminent  l^al  dmtelRi  fae^ 
inatitiilion  oP  the  Oomt  of  Seanon  Jaan  T.£» 
period  ttf  the  Union  of  tiut  Crowns ; '  and  thia  viiiit\ 
m  1826  by  a  *  life  of  John  WioUyi^*  pnUiiliBd  os- 
mously.  It  was  about  this  time  that,  on  the  on 
Buggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Boott,  who  had  at  cm  tint  tto 
of  midertaking  the  task  himsell  he  b(«an  fail  grain 
<  The  History  of  Scotland/  The  first  volume  ni 
in  1828,  and  the  work  was  completed  ia  nine  Ttfci: 
1843.  It  has  sinoe  then  passed  through  serenl  ecx 
and  is  recognised  everyvhere  aa  the  standaid  Eatry 
Scotland — ^tne  only  work  in  which  Boottiah  hiiton  a 
at  full  length  on  the  basis  of  anthmtio  matoii^K:- 
calm  and  aoenrate  aadiBtinetfionLamerdypDnilBB 
It  fltmuneiiMB  with  the  aeoesaian  of  AlttudnllLti 
Scottidi  tbzone  in  the  13th  oentmy,  and  bmigi^>= 
naziative  to  the  union  of  the  arowns  in  lOU. 
writing  this  work,  ISi.  Tytler  leaidad  aoaieliaii: 
Edinburgh,  sometimes  in  London,  ooQeotiog  juIbsL  : 
both  plaoes.  During  the  time  that  the  work  ma  in  jr." 
he  threw  off  other  smaller  historind  w<^es,  of  *ti ..  : 
following  is  a  list : — '  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,'  ii  ^  1 
1831-33 ;  *  l^Btorical  View  of  the  Progiesa  of  Disecfir: 
the  more  Korthem  Coasts  of  America,*  puUished  ii  E^'- 
burgh  in  1832,  andreoently  re-edited  in  America;  'Ie 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh/  1833;  <Life  of  Henirtheli^ 
1837;  and 'England  under  the  Rdgns  of  EdnrdTU 

Mary,  illnatratM  in  a  series  of  original  letten,  vti.  -■ 
toriou  intarodnelaons  an^  notes,'  1839.    Mr.  Trte . 
wrote  the  arliole  *  Scotland'  fiw  the  eercnth  editun  d: 
'Enovdopeedia  Biitannioa,'  and  tiie  attudehaitiiK^- 
le-published  aa  a  useful  abridgment.  In  reeoptte 
ohums  BO  well  founded.  Sir  Rob»i  Ped's  govenueetf 
ferred  on  Mr.  Tytler  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year. 
he  was  a  Conservative.   Though  an  I^iso(^ialian,lit  ' ■ 
muoh  interest  in  the  Scottish  Fnabyterian  wareu' 
1834-43.   In  private  life  he  was  much  belond  h 
social  qualities.   Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Iuk: 
muoh  from  ill-health,  and  went  abroad  for  «  tin-  > 
returned  to  Edinbu^n,  and  died  on  the  24Ui  of  De^- ' 
1849.  He  waa  twice  married,  and  Wt  two  Kfflii^' 
dangler  by  hia  first  wifii. 


U 


UDORA,  a  genua  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  mder 
jfydroeAaridaeag.  A  probable  roecies  of  this  genus  has  been 
recently  introdoced  into  England  and  deacribedby  Babington 
under  the  name  of  Anaehtmt  altituutrwn.  The  following 
11  toM  deaerntlon  in  the  '  Manual  of  BritiBh  Botany '  :— 

It  haa  iti  leavei  3  in  a  whorl,  oval-oblong,  obtuse,  aeimlate 
(the  male  flower  ia  unknown),  the  female  flower  with  a 
tnbnlar'  bifid  spathe,  many  timea  longer  than  the  aesnle 
garmen :  aecals,  and  petals,  broad,  neaily  equal ;  ftigmaa 
reflexed.  The  «tem  is  loi^,  branching;  whmrls  of  leavaa 
many  and  close  together.  Flowers  subtended  by  a  leaf-like 
bract  placed  within  the  whorl  of  leaves.  Flowers  very 
small.  The  aepals  tinged  with  green  and  pink  externally, 
incurved,  hoodM,  with  a  narrow  diaphanous  maivin.  The 
petals  are  flat,  diaphanous,  recurred,  and  oblong.  Filaments 
at  first  curved  outwards,  their  points  placed  under  the  hood 
of  the  sepals,  afterwanu  erect,  linear,  blunt,  diaphanons ; 
atlgniaa  recurved,  linear,  or  deeply  bifid ;  sepsJs,  petals,  and 
■bgmaa,  of  about  equal  length ;  the  style  adnata  on  three 
aidea  to  the  tube. 

This  plant  waa  first  observed  in  Oreat  Britain  by  the  late 
Dr.  JobnM  of  Berwiek^npom-Tw«ed,  in  tho  river  White- 
Mdar,  u  Bmckahire.  It  waa  afterwardi  discovered  in  a 
■1  neir  Knttingham,  and  aubsequentiy  in  many  other 
'I  Although  at  llrat  not  known,  yet  late  inqninea  have 


led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  phut  is  tiie  TAn^ 
dstuis  of  American  botanists,  and  that  it  has  been  itta^ 
into  this  countzy  by  means  of  the  timber  that  ii  ^ 
from  the  New  World.  Its  power  of  retainii^  it<  t^^' 
adapts  it  to  bear  bo  long  a  journey  without  destraetita  - 

fistilliferona  plants  have  alone  been  seen  in  Greit 
ts  power  however  of  reproducing  itsdf  by  badi  n  ler 
that  it  has  already  become  a  aerious  pest  in  tiw  nTen, 
lakes,  and  ptod^  to  iriiieh  it  has  had  aece*. 

AmekaHnMitimnmja  one  of  those  pliafa  in*)»- 
eirculation  can  be  seen,  and  has  afforded  fo  nrffral  fife* 
the  means  of  moro  closely  watching  these  vegetable  ^n"^'' 
than  any  other  plant  whidi  has  yet  been  asunined.  Ii' 
been  inferred  by  Dr.  Branson  and  others,  lliat  the  i>)<^ 
ments  of  the  ceU-contenta  of  thu  plant  are  prodiued  bjr 
Mr.  Wenham  however  r^aids  this  movement  uotigia(3 
in  the  molecular  adaviW  of  the  protaiaaoeons  odopbit. 
_Pabi^n,  Manml  o/Bolat^;  Marshall,  tti 
Jvater-Weed;  Bianson  and  Wenham,  Oil  rt*5^P*>2 
tion  0/  AfiaehaHt  attinaOrum,  in  v«l.  fiL  fti 
Journal^  Mieroteopieal  Seimee.) 

ULSTER,  NEW.  [ZxAiAHD,  Nxw.iRJL] 
UMPIRE.  tABBiraATiori,  a^.  a.1 
UNITED  ST4TX8  OF  NORTH  jiMERfCA,«B>P^ 
fcrraed  by  the  ^i"^  S"'Cj  (9t!^^f  """^ 
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It  oocDpin  tlie  middle  portion  of  North  America ;  and 
eitendi toweea  2S'  and 49'  N.  kt.,  67*  and  185°  W.Ioog.; 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  wot  It  U  bounded  N.  by  firitiah  America,  S.W.  by  the 
repnbbc  of  Mexico,  and  S.  by  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The 
boQiidary  lioe  between  the  United  States  and  British 
America  ii  stated  under  Uhitsd  Statu,  S.  1.  The  greatest 
width  of  the  United  States  from  east  to  west  is  2900  miles, 
the  greatest  leorth  from  north  to  soatb  is  1730  mile^  The 
entire  area  of  Ute  United  Stat«B  hae  been  very  differently 
eatiniated.  As  eiitimated  by  the  United  States  aothoritiea 
for  the  Census  office  in  1860,  it  amoonted  to  3,306.860 
sqnare  miles.  Bnt  a  more  elaborate  and  earefal  estimate 
made  by  the  United  States  '  Topographical  Burean,*  January 
1864,redaces  the  area  to  2,936,166  sqaare  miles,  and  if  to 
this  be  added  the  additional  territory  of  27,600  i^iiare  miles. 


ceded  1^  Uexieo  by  treaty  in  July  1654,  the  total  ar«a  at  Ilia 

Ereaant  time  will  he  2,963.666  sqoare  miles.  The  potm- 
ktion  in  I860  was  23,191,876(  or  7'90  to  a  aqnare  mile :  bat 
this  does  not  inclnde  the  native  Indian^  who  were  estimated 
by  the  Indian  Commissioner  in  1863  at  400,764.  The 
following  table  shows  the  States  and  Territories  com- 
prised ID  the  Union,  wiUi  the  extent  of  etfcfa,  the  number 
and  character  of  its  popolatim  in  I860,  and  other  par^ 
ticnlara. 

The  areas  of  several  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  this 
table  are  given  from  the  new  compntatione  made  by  the 
United  States '  Topographical  Barean,'  and  recently  made 
public  in  the  *  Statutieal  View  of  the  United  States,  drawn 
up  and  printed  by  order  of  Congress. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  United  States  has  been 
given  generally  onder  AiitRioA  ;  and  more  particularly  under 


Awta  AKD  PoPOLATtOK  Of  THB  UifiTBD  SraTiB  ain>  TiaaiTOBiBa. 


SiaTES  ASD  TXBUTOBlSS. 

Axaala 
Sqeate  Hllea. 

WUtoe. 

Frae 

Col  oared 
Panom. 

BUvei. 

Total. 

lahahHania  to  a 
BqnaMUllo. 

MmtatiTrm  In 
Gevaoa. 

Alabama  .... 

50,722 

426,514 

2,265 

842.844 

771,623 

15-21 

7 

Arkanut      .       .       •  . 

52.198' 
155,980 

162,189 

608 

47,100 

209,897 

403 

3 

Cdiforau .       .       ■  ■ 

91.685 
558|038 

963 



92.597 

0-59 

3 

CwoUdi,  Noift    ■       ■  • 

60.704 

37,463 

288,548 

869,039 

1714 

8 

„  SoDlh 
Colambja,  Dirtrict  tt    •  . 

39,885 

374.563 

8,960 

384,984 

668,507 

32-75 

6 

60 

87,941 

10.059 

3,687 

51,687 

861-45 

—  ' 

Conaecticnt      .       .  . 

4,674 

2,120 

36S.099 

7,693 

■  — 

370,792 

79-33 

4 

Delswan     •       >      .  * 

71.169 

18,073 

2,290' 

91,533 

43-18 

1 

FlMids    ,      •       «  . 

59,268 

47,203 

932 

39,310 

87,445 

1-48 

1 

Goorgk       ,       •      ■  . 

58.000 

521.572 

2,981 

381.682 

906,185 

15-63 

8 

niiodi  .... 

55,405 

846,034 

5,436 
11,362 



851.470 

15-87 

S 

iDttiana       .      >       ■  . 

33|809 

977,154 



988,416 

29-34 

11 

Iniliaa  Tenitoty      ■  • 

71.127 
50.914 

■ 

loWit     4           •           a           t  * 

191,881 

333 

192,214 

3-78 

2 

Kuina  Territory  • 

114,798 

K«iiiiKky    .      ■      .  * 

37,680 

761,413 

10,011 

310,981 

962,406 

26-07 

10 

liOnUiu  •       ■       .  • 

41,855 

255,491 

17,462 

^44,809 

517,762 

4 

Mi^ne  .      •      ■      .  . 

81.766 

581,813 

1,356 
74,723 

583,169 

18- 36 

'  6 

Maryknd. 

11,124 

417,943 

90,368 

583,084 

52-41 

6 

MaMsdrasetls      .      ■  . 

7,800 

985,450 

9,064 

994,514. 

137-60 

11 

MicLigan  .... 

56,343 

395,071 

2,583 

397,654 

7-07 

4 

MiDuesoU  Territory      .  . 

166,025 

6.038 

39 

6,077 

004 

MistiMipi»        .  . 

47,156 

295,718 

930 

309,878 

606,526 

12-86 

6 

Miwouri      ,              .  . 

C7.S80 

592,004 

3,618 

87,422 

682,044' 

10-12 

7 

Nebruka  Territory  . 

835,882 

New  Hampahira           .  . 

9,280 

317,456 

520 

317,976 
61,547 

34-26 

3  * 

New  Mexico  Territory  , 

334,507 

61,525 

33 

0-30 

Now  York  .... 

47,000 

3,048,325 

49,069 

3,097,394 

65-90 

33 

New  Jenay      .  . 

8,320 

465,509 

23,810 

336 

489.555 

58-84 

5 

Ohio  

89,964 

1,955,050 

35,270 

1,980,329 
13,294 

49-55 

31 

Oregon  Torritoiy  • 

185,080 

13,087 

307 

007 

PenaaylTaoia        •      ■  . 

46.000 

3,258,160 

53,626 

3,311,786 
147,545 

50-26 

35 

Rhode  Uaad  . 

1,306 
45,600 
237.504 

143,675 

8,670 

122-97 

3 

Tenoetaee    .      •      •  , 

756,836 

6,422 

239,459 

1,002,717 

21-99 

10 

Texas  .... 

164,034 

897 

58,161 

312,592 

0-89 

2 

Utah  Toiritoiy     .      •  . 

269,170 

11,330 
SI  8.4  02 

24 

26 

11.380 
814,120 

0-04 

TermoDt  .... 

10,213 

718 

80-76 

3 

Titipnia       .       ■       .  . 

61.352 

894,800 

54,333 

473,618 

i;421,661 

3317 

IS 

WasbingtOB  Teiritoiy 

123,022 

Wiaeonaui    .       .       •  • 

53.934 

804.756 

635 

805,391 

5-66 

.  8 

Total  United  States  . 

3,968,686 

lt^a^068 

484,495. 

8^,81* 

38^191,876 

7'90 

3S4 

le  heads  of  the  several  States  and  Territories ;  of  the  rivers 
OLUMBIA  ;  Mississippi;  Missouai,  &c. ;  the  Allkohant, and 
ocKT  MouNTAiKS,  &c. ;  the  lakes  Eaia  ;  Ontario,  The 
»tal  area  of  the  United  States,  as  already  elated  according 
I  the  revised  calcolations  of  Colonel  Abert,  of  the  United 
tatee  Topographical  Engineers,  is  2^63^666  s^are  mileL 
hich  he  una  ^porttoaa: — Area  of  the  Pacifie  Slope,  or  of 
watered  b;y  riveia  faUing  into  the  Pacific,  783,708 
[Hare  miles ;  the  Muaisdppi  Valley,  1,217,662  square  miles; 
id  the  r^on  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  962,602 
[aire  miles,  of  which  614,416  sqnare  miles  belong  to  the 
tinntic  elope  proper,  112,640  sqnare  miles  to  the  Northern 
ike  reKion,  and  325,637  square  miles  to  the  region  whose 
aters  fall  into  tjie  Oulf  of  Mexico,  east  and  west  of  the 
ississippi.  The  main  shore  Hoe  of  the  United  States  on 
e  Atlantic  coast  amoonts  to  6861  statute  miles,  on  the 
icific  to  8281  miles,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  3467  miles  ; 
e  island  shore  on  the  Atlantic  to  6328  miles,  on  the  Pacific 
702  miles,  and  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  2217  miles, 
ping  a  main  ahora  lim  of  12|60d  milea,  and  an  ialand  ahore 
le  of  9S47  miles. 


The  following  table  taken,  with  a  few  slight  changes  to 
render  it  more  readily  understood  by  Engliah  readers,  from 
the  official  '  Compendium  to  the  Censua,'  will  show  at  a 
gixaix  the  extent  of  the  territorial  acqiusition4,aud  the  occa- 
siona  on  which  they  were  made : — 

TerrUoriai  Inartim  tf  tU  United  JSkUta, 


Tnairoar. 


Ana  of  the  United  Statei  at  Ae  peaee  of  1783  . 
PnrcbaiB  of  Louiriana  from  France,  1808     .  • 
Ceaiton  of  Florida  bjr  Spain,  1819  . 
Admiidon  of  Texaa  [m  Taxai],  1844        .  . 
Temtoiy  obtuDcd  by  OregM  tirnty  wtlh  Great- } 

Britain,  1846   { 

Tmitory  ceded  by  Mexico  [lee  Mtxico],  1848 
„     additiooal,  ceded  by  Mexico  1^  a  new  ) 
tieaty,  1864   { 


Total 


Sqoaro  HOaa. 


830,680 
899,579 
66,900 
818,000 

808.053 

633,966 

37,600 


2,963,666 
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The  follttwlng  table  Bbowi  the  rate  of  increue  of  the 
varioQi  classes  of  the  popalmtion  at  the  eevenl  cenraaet  of 
the  Union,  except  the  eesnu  of  1840,  which  ii  ginn  under 
Unitbd  Statbb. 


CUWM. 

1700 

IBOO 

1810 

1890 

ie» 

Whltns 

Free  Coloured  . 
SUtu  .      .  . 

9,173,464 

803,041 

18a,44« 
1,191,3U 

1^036 
»,S3B,131 

10,1187,978 

4S4,49S 

ToUl  . 

19,Se6,0W 

18,191^8 

The  commerce  of  the  United  SUttea  haa  gone  on  rapidljr 
extending,  until  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain  it  ia  the  largest 
in  the  world.  In  the  rear  ending  Jane  30, 1666|  the  total 
impoTta  of  the  United  States  amonnted  to  314639,848 
doUara;  the  exporU  to  386,964.908  dollara;  of  whieh 
31O,086|33O doUan  were  of  domeitiewodiie^  and  16,376,578 
dolUri  of  finoini  prodaee.  Of  the  tordgn  trade,  oonaider- 
aUjr  more  than  hilf  is  witli  Great  Britain  and  its  dependen- 
(dea.  Tlie  total  amoant  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  waa  4,871,6fiS.  Tlie  total  nnmber  of  American  Teaaela 
entered  from  foreign  eoontries  in  1806  was  10,307,  of  foreign 
Teaaela,  11,376  ;  the  clearances  daring  the  aaine  year  were, 
of  American  Tossela  10,598,  of  forei^  vessels  11,186.  The 
registered  tonnage  of  the  commercial  navj  waa  2,491,403. 
Tbe  crews  of  American  veaeele  cleared  ont  numbered  102,971 
men  and  1070  boys.  There  were  in  1807  of  canal*  4798 
miles  ;  of  railways  S4,220  miles  completed. 

The  naval  and  also  the  militair  forcea  will  be  found  under 
MatTAaT  AMO  Natal  Forors,  S.  % 

The  revenno  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1807,  waa  68,631,013  doUan^  of  which  63.870,900 
doUaia  were  ruaed  by  cnstoma  dntiea.  The  expenditure  for 
the  same  year  waa  70,8Sfi,784  doUars.  Of  this  6,943,896 
dollara  waa  for  interest  on  and  redempti(Hi  of  the  public  debt, 
whioh  amonnted  to  30,963,909  dollars. 

The  following  ia  a  ust  of  the  Preaidenti,  forti^ntd  after 
those  previously  given  (v.  xxtk  p.  IS) 

10.  John  Tvler     .      .      ,      ,  1841  to  1846 

11.  James  Knox  Polk  .  .  .  1840  „  1849 
Ifi.  Zachary  TaTlor(died  in  office)  .   1849  „  1800 

13.  Millard  Piltmora    .      .      .   1800  „  1853 

14.  Franklin  Pierce  ....   1803  „  1807 
Ifi.  James  Bacbanan     .      .      ,  1857 

From  the  establishment  of  their  position  as  an  independent 
TRpnblic  until  the  present  time,  tbe  United  States  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  development  of  their  vast  resonreea. 
Many  questions  of  internal  govtimment  and  relationship  have 
occurred  and  excited  much  interest,  bnt  it  does  not  bektog  to 
us  to  notice  more  than  will  be  found  in  Ahbbioa,  8.  2 ; 
California,  S.  S  ;  Oasooif,  S.  2  ;  Tkxab,  S.  2  ;  Utah,  8.  2. 

URANOGRAPHY  (from  ofipwdj,  heaven,  or  the  firma- 
ment, and  ypi^tv.ia  describe.)  The  article  AsraoMOKT,  in  the 
*  Penny  Cyclopadia,'  after  explaining  generally  the  proceasea 
of  observation  and  reasoning  by  which  the  adenee  of  ph3rsieal 
astronomy  has  attained  ita  present  degree  of  perfection,  gives 
a  series  of  brief  historical  notices  of  tM  diacorersn  in  astrono- 
mical  acirnce,  and  of  the  moat  impmrtant  of  their  diseovaries, 
brought  down  to  tbe  year  1830.  The  most  important  of  the 
instruments  by  which  tbe  processes  of  astronomical  observa- 
tion are  carried  on  are  elaborately  described,  with  tiie  addi- 
tion of  figures  accurately  drawn,  under  the  heads  Circlk, 
Astmohomical;  Equatowal  ImrauMiirr;  Rxpxatiiio  Cixoli; 
and  SlcxTAitT;  and  also  under  PanotiLuM  and  TxLasoorB. 

The  collation  of  revolving  bodies  of  which  the  ann  is  the 
centre,  is  described  generally  onder  the  head  Souk  Ststbx; 
and  the  Newtonian  theory  of  that  By»tem  under  the  bead 
Gravitation.  The  snn  and  each  of  the  large  planeta  are 
desc'ibed  separately  under  their  respective  names,  Sun, 
UiRcoBT,  VaNus,  &c.  The  earth  and  the  earth's  mtellite 
'are  deoeribed  separately,  Eiara,  Moon;  and  the  amaUer 
plaoeU  discovered  ^revionalv  to  1843,  are  described  under 
the  head  VasTa,  which  indudea  also  notices  of  Juno,  Ctru^ 
and  PaUoB.  There  is  a  goneral  article  en  comoU  [CoMnl 
and  parucolai  wtielfla  on  Emu^  Goan  and  Hakut^i 

CoMltT. 

8o&rastotho»^lBr8ntem.  The  stanr  bemns  ban  a 
^""^  DotJBLi  Sraa,  Clostib  or  Stasb, 

uoLAijA^bn  is  also  an  artids  on  the  otoeuo  naasss 
jMf»   ■'■"^*«tinf  Wat. 

^  to  aatzonomieal  Ki«M  rinea  tbai 


eompletioDof  the  'Penny  Crelopndia*hmhMBnni» 
roua  and  important,  that  a  detailed  aeeouttof  tkanaj 
be  scarcely  posuble  except  in  a  work  wholly  devouitatst 
snbieet  It  nu^  be  soffident  here  to  indieste  bmA;  m 
of  the  leading  facts  which  havtt  a  MMial  nttiw  tbi  ifcn 
Bcientifie  inter^  yet  whidi  mil  iKre  to  flhAfek 
recent  progreaa  of  aatnnmny. 

Fiist  in  rank  we  nay  0aoe  the  detsriuhiaUsB  d  4i» 
tion,  or  movement  of  umnslation,  as  it  has  been  iBttii 
the  entire  solar  system  in  apace;  Tbe  poMibilitf  of  aci 
movement  was  suggested  by  Krsdl^  in  1746,  au  tkf» 
tion  was  disenasedoy  subsequent  astronemars;  bttthtdi 
Herscbel  was  the  first  who  sought  by  actaal  olwniiia] 
verify  or  disprove  the  noticm.  Hia  ohsemtiost,  ita 
extended  over  more  than  twenfy  yeara  (1788-lSM),Ma 
to  conclude  that  such  a  movement  did  really  exiit,  M-m 
our  solar  system  is  moving  towards  the  omteUatige  it 
cules.  It  remained,  however,  long  a  mere  hfpotis 
[Solar  Stbtu,  vol.  xxu.,  p.  198-]  The  fint  ioipMUBif 
towards  its  cpnfinnati(Hi  waa  made  bv  Aigsliade^mini 

fublished  in  the  *  H&nmrea '  of  the  Impnial  Acwagr^i 
'etersbnig  for  1837.  By  omnparieon  u  the  pnp«  aica 
of  390stsngiveninbisowneatalogtteof6eOstinihH 
at  Abo,  widk  those  of  Bradley  as  given  in  the  'Ywbam 
of  Beawl,  Aigelander  verified  tfie  foet  of  the  mlm,e 
found  the  wdnt  towazda  iriiidi  tlw  adar  sntan  ti  tote: 
be  sitoatea  in  the  ssbs  eonstellatiai  as  Hencbel  s^aa 
Other  astronomera  pnTsned  the  enquiry  with  gnat  hIb 
industiy,  bnt  the  decisive  step  is  ascribed  to  aaoibs  &■£ 
astronomer.  Otto  Strove,  whose  pi^r  ('  BestimniiD;  ie  C» 
stante  der  FrScession  mit  Beriickaichtignng  der  cffs 
Bewegnng  der  Soanensystem '),  printed  in  the  St  Viiarr. 
*  Tra^actions '  for  184S,  was  regarded  as  haviaf  m  .> 
qnesti<m  at  rest,  and  was,  on  account  of  iti  inporav 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astrononuol  Sa 
of  London,  ki  1860.  The  rsanlta.  of  these  mm^- 
Argelander  and  Strove  are  thus  summed  up  Ua  tlx 
Stmve  in  hb '  fitudeed'Astnuunnie  Stellaiie *  p.  Ids, (MM 
Oiant'a '  Hiatioy  of  Pbyaieal  Astnmomy,'  p.  657) 

«  The  motion  of  tiw  solar  systnn  in  space  is  dimlii*' 
jnint  in  theeelestial  s^tere^  ntnate  on  the  right  &m>^ 
loiaB  the  two  stars  of  the  thud  magnitude,  «■  and  im* 
The  velocity  of  this  motion  ia  snch,  that  the  sob,*^-'' 
whole  cort^fl  of  bodies  depending  on  him,  adww  w 
ally  in  the  direction  indicated,  tnrongh  a  spsee  t^'- 
1-623  radii  of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  or  104  miUiODi  of  ua. 

The  observations  which  led  to  this  great  difoomr^ 
all  made  on  stars  of  the  northern  hemiaphere.  It  na  a* 
dearable  therefore  to  ascertain  whether  the  genetilsr^ 
ment  of  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemi^ere  woold  inis 
a  motion  of  the  solar  system  towarda  the  same  poiatif'^ 
shown  by  the  northern  stara.  Thia  laborious  task  mi 
taken  by  Mr.  Galloway.  Employing  the  catalt^  if  ^' 
stara  observed  at  St.  Helena  by  Mr7jobn8on,aii<ltbti» 
logue  of  172  stara  obaerved  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  tlw  j 
Good  Hops,  with  the  Ma  det«mioations  of  Bn£ff» 
Laeaille,  lie  arrived  at  almost  exacUy  the  aams  cokIdi-' 
aa  AiwsIandeT  and  Otto  Slrnve ;  the  reality  of  nolioi  ba 
provM,  and  the  punt  of  nwtioB  being  nearly  identioL  " 
this  work  Mr.  Galloway  received  ue  gold  medil  ^ 
Astronomical  Sodety,  Finally,  to  remove  alt  ponibi-i?* 
doubt,  if  any  remdned,  Mr.  Main  contribated  to  tbe  .\>Tt 
nomied  Society,  in  1808,  a  paper  on  tbenotiontof 
observed  at  Greenwich,  in  which  the  accoracy  of  tbe 
tigations  of  Aigelander  and  Strove  was  folly  etlabltibtd- 

The  &ct  of  this  rapid  movement  of  the  entire  toUrnM 
in  apace  is  of  great  importance  in  practicd  mttiw^- 
while  in  the  higher  theoretio  branch  of  the  seieoee  it  ha' 
astronomers  on  the  consideration  of  tbe  qoeitioa  wh^ 
there  does  not  exist  a  general  centre  of  grsn^,  to 
subjected  not  only  our  own  solar  system,  bot  tbe  «v 
stellar  universe.  Some  eminent  German  aslnsoBen 
attempted  to  arrive  at  eondndoBS  mora  or  lesidefefl||* 
the  subject,  bnt  at  fa  well  said  by  Sir.  Jobs  Hcnew  c 
nottdng  some  of  their  theories :  "  In  the  present  Mt^ 
state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  proper  motion «( v 
smaller  stars,  we  cannot  but  rc^ud  all  attempt!  of  ^ 
as  to  a  eertdn  extent  premature,  though  by  no  BesB>  »■ 
'     forerunners  of  something  moiedcaaw- 


A  subject  which  has  long  bear  one  of  vioisiy  i«>f^  ^ 
astronomy,  is  that  of  the  eoaalitntion  of  usctfwt^ 
oar  sdsr  systssi.  The  then  aetoal  coditMA  doeio^ 
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ledge  mn  folly  itated  nndu  Bra.  Knee  thftt  wtiele  wu 
wriLteo,  the  ipoUon  the  >an  have  been  carefully  watched  by 
suny  skilful  obwrran.  The  oburvatiooi  and  inveatiga- 
tioiu  of  Dr.  fiohm,  Mr.  Sawea,  and  oUiera,  have  been 
cnlarly  Tamable.  One  of  the  chief  poiiita  aacntainea  wai 
that,  by  Jir.  Dawes  (in  ISfiS),  of  the  rotation  of  the  aan's 
■poll.  The  latest  importaat  coDtribation  oo  thia  particular 
anbiect  wa«  that  of  M.  Schwabs  of  Deesaa,  which  obtained 
for  Dim  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Aatrono- 
mical  Society  in  I8fi7.  The  resaU  of  his  inTestigations  was 
thos  stated  by  Dr.  Lloyd  in  his  address  as  president  of  the 
British  Association,  1657  r"  AccordiDg  to  the  observations 
of  Schwsbe,  which  have  been  continued  withoat  intermission 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  the  magnitude  of  tiie  solar  sur- 
face obticured  by  tpota  increases  and  decreases  periodiealfy, 
the  length  of  the  period  bein^  11  years  and  40  days.  This 
remarkable  fact  wd  the  relation  wnich  it  ^peais  to  have  to 
wrtain  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mignetism,  have  attracted 
interest  to  the  stody  of  the  solar  snrface ;  and  upon  the 
inggestion  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  a  photoheliographic  apparatus 
las  lately  been  established  at  Kew  for  the  purpose  of  depiot- 
ng  the  actual  macular  state  of  the  mn'i  mrface  from  time  to 
Jme."  Of  the  constitution  of  the  snn  itaelf  little  additional 
cnowledge  has  been  acquired.  "  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ast  centunr,"  observed  Dr.  Uoyd  in  the  presidential  address 
just  quoted,  "many  hypotheses  were  advanced  regarding  the 
lature  and  constitution  of  the  sun,  all  of  which  agreed  in 
uiisideringit  to  be  an  opaque  body,  surrounded  at  some  dis- 
Ance  by  a  luminous  envelope.  But  the  only  certain  fact 
vbich  has  been  added  to  science  in  this  department  is  the 
sroaf  given  by  Ai»go,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  emanated 
^not  from  an  incandeicant  solid,  but^  from  a  gaseous  atmos- 
phere, the  light  of  incaudescent  solid  bodies  being  poiarutd 
^  refraction,  while  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  that  emiUed 
)y  gaseous  bodies,  is  nnpolariied.'* 

>iext  to  the  sun,  the  earth's  satellite  the  Moon  hWt  WDong 
he  heai'enly  bodies,  always  engaged  the  largest  afaare  of  the 
itention  of  man.  Observations  of  the  moon  s  visible  locfoee 
Ave  £rom  the  earliest  use  of  telescopes  been  diligently  pn>- 
ecuted;  and  while  there  has  been  no  falling  off  of  late 
ears  among  aatronomera  in  laal,  there  haa  been  a  great 
icrease  of  combination  in  research,  and  the  instruments 
ley  have  used  have  been  of  a  very  superior  character, 
'heir  observationa  on  the  moon's  snrface  have  recently  been 
irected  specially  to  ascertain  whether  the  old  opinion  of  the 
listence  of  lunar  seas  and  a  Innar  atmosphere  is  well 
>unded  or  not.  Incressed  telescopic  power  showed  that  the 
ipposed  ocean  beds  were  full  of  inequalities,  in  fact,  as 
escribed  by  Professor  Phillips,  "  the  so-called  seas,  under 
lis  more  exact  scrutiny,  appear  destitute  of  water,  and  the 
srface,  under  low  angles  tn  incident  light,  baeomes  rongh- 
aed  with  little  poinU  and  minntfl  craters,  or  nndnlated  ov 
ing  winding  riogw  of  tm?  small  elevation : "  and  thoagh 
.rago  suggested  that  some  ttf  these  appearanees  were  not 
iconiistent  with  uneven  sea-bottoms  covered  with  shallow 
-ater,  ae  on  onr  own  planet  the  rocky  ocean  bed  is  plainly 
ieilde  from  great  heighta,  he  himself,  from  these  and  other 
9tical  phenomena,  acquiesced  in  the  belief,  now  general 
iaoDg  astronomeri,  that  water  does  not  e^  on  the  surface 

the  moon. 

The  appearance  of  the  moon's  lurfsee,  when  examined 
irongh  a  powerfal  telescope,  has,  as  ia  well  known,  been 
mg  represented  in  very  earefnlly  prepared  maps,  on  which 
11  the  leading  featorea — mountains,  plains  ridges,  "rills," 
ad  ao-called  seas— are  not  merely  laid  aown,  bat  have 
imea  attached,  which  the  aatronomera  of  Enrope  have 
^eed  to  assign  them.  Such  a  map  will  he  fooud  under  the 
-tide  Moov,  The  famous  lunar  map  of  Beer  ud  Mfldlar 
la  carried  aeenracy  and  beauty  of  exeention  as  for  ai  it 
robably  can  be  carried.  But  the  drawings  for  sudi  a  map 
uat  he  made  at  the  eye-piece  of  a  telescope  of  great  magm- 
ing  power,  and  it  is  nariiUy  oonceivahle  that,  with  the  eye 
o*  strained,  and  the  mind  almost  necessarily  somewhat 
xited,  perfect  accuracy  can  be  attained — thoagh  by  the 
imparison  of  many  drawings  a  snrprisiDgly  near  approach 

it  has  been  made.  The  most  minute  and  perfect  accuracy 
rwever  is  what  astronomers  always  deure  in  the  record  of 
eir  observations ;  and  hence  the  beantifnl  art  of  pbot»< 
apby  has  been  gladly  called  in  to  aid  in  securing  a  perfect 
ihoeation  of  the  moon.  Mr.  Bond,  the  diaiin^uished 
Dierican  astronomer,  wss  the  first  who  eo  applied  it ;  but 

bma  since  bem  extensively  used  ia  this  country.  Many 
fficvltiaa  han  pnmled  tiumnlTWf,  bat  by  that  itaady, 


patient,  Inventire  application  which  ia  so  oharacterfstia  of 
the  astronomer,  they  have  already  been  to  a  great  extent 
aarmonnted.  By  various  iogsniuas  apparatus,  including  the 
a<idition  of  a  eloek-woric  motioa  to  the  telMcope,  and  by  the 
use  of  extremely  eenritive  collodion,  lanar  photcgiaphs  of 
remarkable  beauty  have  beeu  obtjunea  by  Mr.  Da  la  ttoe  sod 
some  other  gentlemen ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  portrait 
drawn  by  the  Moon  heraeU  will  to  a  great  decree  anperattde 
that  drawn  by  man.  We  have  already  notiwd  that  the 
San  is  keeping  for  the  peraaal  of  the  astronomer  a  eoatinnow 
record  of  the  changefiu  prugTess  of  the  spots  npon  his  dise. 
We  may  add,  that  by  the  very  reiined  means  now  in  nsa, 
photographs  and  daguerreotypes  are  now  obtained  almost 
instantaneonsly,  not  only  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  of  the 
spots  on  the  sun,  but  even  of  Jupiter  and  bis  belu,  and  of 
numerous  astronomical  phenomena  of  a  kind  which,  from 
their  fugitive  nature,  could  only  be  hitherto  described  ia 
words  or  depicted  from  memory. 

With  lespeet  to  the  lunar  atmosphere,  a  negative  opinion 
has  likewise  been  arrived  at ;  though  whenever  an  inatrument 
of  increased  power,  or  a  stellar  {^enommon,  appears  likely 
to  afford  a  new  or  more  j^cise  tas^  it  ia  carefwly  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  point.  The  most  delicate  test  is  the  exact 
observation  by  a  telescope  of  high  magnifying  power  of  the 
occnltation  of  a  planet.  If  the  moon  were  envelop^J  in  an 
atmospiiere,  there  would  be  some  cbang|e  of  form  or  bright- 
ness in  the  planet,  owing  to  atmospheric  absorption  or  re- 
fraction at  the  edge  of  the  moon's  disc  at  the  moment  of  its 
immersion,  or  disappearance  behind  the  moon,  and  at  its 
emersion,  or  reappearance.  None  such  has  however  been 
observed  with  the  powerfal  instrumenta  which  have  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  late  years.  On  the  contrary, 
the  inunenion  and  emeraion  have  been  instantaneooa,  with- 
out the  slightest  deflection  of  the  pluet'i  li^t,  and  in 
precise  acondance  with  eaknlaticm  as  to  time. 

Another  qneation  of  great  interest  has  ako  bean  lolved : 
that  of  the  prodoetioa  of  heat  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Various  experiments  had  at  different  times  bera  made  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  lunar  rays  gave  out  any 
appreciable  warmth,  but  without  success.  At  length,  in 
1846,  Signer  Melloni,  an  eminent  Italian  astronomer,  renewed 
the  experiment  on  the  cone  of  Mount  Vasavins,  and  suc- 
ceeded, by  means  of  a  large  lens  of  peculiar  construction,  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  indicationa  of  elevation  of  temperature. 
Some  doubt  however  remained  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
experiment,  bat  it  was  dissipated  by  still  more  distinct 
evidence  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  moon  being 
obtained  by  Professor  Piani  Smyth.  To  resolve  this  and 
some  other  ^trooomical,  meteorological,  and  magneUcal 
problems,  Mr.  Smyth  eetabliabed  himself,  daring  the  summer 
of  18fi6,  on  the  ntk  of  Tenerilfo,  at  an  elevatiou  anfficient 
to  place  hie  instruments  beyond  the  obstructing  inflaenea  of 
the  earth's  grosser  atmosphere.  His  upper  station  was 
10,700  feet,  his  lower  8840  feet  ahore  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  the  lower,  aa  well  as  at  the  upper  station,  the  warmth 
of  the  moon's  light  was  distinctly  ascertained. 

A  point  ef  great  interest  to  astronomers— what  is  known 
as  the  Ions  inequality  in  the  moon's  epoch— haa  been  satie- 
foctorily  elacidated  by  the  laboors  of  Professor  Hansen  of 
Gotha  and  of  Mr.  Aity,  the  Astronomer  Royal  (1646-49) ; 
the  latter  of  whom  has  also  discovered  and  explained  a  new 
lunar  inequality  depending  npon  the  action  of  the  planet 
Venus.  'The  atatement  of  the  reasonings  of  Messrs.  Airy 
and  Hansen  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  non-mathematical 
notice  like  the  present ;  it  may  he  sufficient  therefore  to  say, 
as  indicative  of  the  importance  of  theae  discoveries,  (in  the 
words  of  Mr,  Grant,  *  History  of  Physical  Astnnomy, )  that 
thev  "completely  account  for  the  errors  in  the  tables  which 
haa  so  long  perplexed  the  aitronomers  and  mathematicians 
of  Europe.  The  lunar  theory  may  therefore  now  be  con- 
sidered as  divested  of  all  aerioua  embarrassment." 

The  discoveries,  and  the  coireotions  of  onr  previous 
knowledge,  in  the  world  of  planets,  have  been  equally  grand 
and  Burpriring.  Passing  over  all  that  ia  of  secondary  con- 
sequence, and  all  that  is  mainly  of  interest  to  the  astronomer 
and  the  man  of  science,  we  may  commence  with  the  extra- 
ordinary additions  made  to  the  group  of  small  planets  which 
revolve  in  the  wide  interval  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The 
discovery  of  the  first  of  these  was  made  on  the  Ist  of 
January  1801,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  entire  gronp 
belongs  to  the  present  centniy.  By  March  1807  four  had 
been  diacovereo.  The  diaeoveiy  of  thia  fourth  minor  planet 
waa  mada  by  Olbm,  the  diieovonr  ot  the  ieeond  of  the 
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groups  not  aceidmtally,  bnt  in  the  course  of  a.laboriou 
euminatioD  of  that  portion  of  the  heavens,  undertaken  in 
the  full  expeetaiion  of  finding  sncb  a  body  there.  For,  on 
the  discovery  of  the  second  planet,  Olben  conceived  and 
puhliiibed  the  idea  that  these  two  small  planets  might  be 
fragments  of  a  Urge  planet  which  had  been  broken  up  by 
some  great  catastrophe;  and  if  so,  that  these,  and  most 
likely  other  fivgmenta,  were  describing  ronnd  the  sun 
elliptic  orbits,  the  intcnection  of  whose  planes  must  fall 
nearly  at  the  same  point.  Impresned  with  this  idea,  Olbers, 
after  a  senrcb  prolonged  for  nearly  five  years,  discovered,  as 
we  have  sud,  a  foortn  plaDet— a  tnird  had  been  meanwhile 
discovered  Mcidenially — bat  the  labonrs  of  no  other  astro- 
nomer met  with  a  similar  remrd,  and  any  systematic  search 
was  gradoally  abandoned.  Nearly  forty  years  elapsed  before 
a  filth,  Astrvta,  was  added  to  the  group  of  minor  planets. 
A  year  and  a  half  later  another  was  discovered ;  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  ten  years,  no  less  than 
fi>rty-seTen  more  have  been  found — making  in  all  fifty-three, 
of  which  forty-nine  have  been  discovered  Uom  the  1st  of 
July  1847— and  all  (at  least  all  since  the  fifth  of  the  series) 
as  tbe  result  of  a  i^stematic  exploration  made  with  telescopes 
of  great  power. 

Withoat  further  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  Olben, 
that  these  minor  planets  are  the  fragments  of  a  disrupted 
planet,  we  may  notice  the  remarkable  coincidence  or  com- 
plication of  thnr  orbits,  respecting  which  I>'Arrest  say^  (ai 
quoted  by  Hamboldt  in  his  'Cosmos,'  Sabine's  translation, 
vol.  ill.,  p.  374,)  "  it  a^iean  to  testify  in  &TonT  of  a  real  or 
inheient  connection  between  all  tiie  nembm  of  the  entire 
group  of  the  small  planets,  that,  if  we  figure  to  onnelves  Uie 
natural  dimensions  of  their  orbits  as  forming  actual  material 
rings,  Uiese  rings  are  all  so  interlinked,  that  by  taking  hold 
of  any  one,  all  the  others  would  be  lilted  by,  or  found  sus- 
pended on  it."  The  whole  of  these  minor  planets  are  what 
aie  teimed  telescopic  planets,  being  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  is  indeed  probably  less 
than  500  miles,  bat  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if 
the  whole  63  at  present  known — and  probably  more  will  yet 
be  found — are  fragments  of  one  ihattared  planet,  it  most 
have  been  a  very  large  one. 

The  four  minor  planeti  which  were  fint  discovered  are  all 
noticed  nnder  Vcsta;  bnt  we  give  a  full  list  of  them, 
■tmniied  in  the  order  in  which  uiej  were  diaconred,  with 
the  names  of  the  discoreren,  and  the  date  of  their  dia- 
,  covety. 

jMnuary  1, 1801. 
Much  28,  1002. 
SepUnber  1,  1804. 
Manh  29,  1807 
I>eceiBber  8. 1845. 
July  1,  1847. 
Aaguit  18, 18-17. 
Octobfr  18,  1847. 
Jlpril  26.  1848. 
April  24,  1849- 
May  11,  I860. 
SepictDbor  IS,  1850. 
Navtimber  2,  1850. 
U^y  19. 1851. 
Julr29,  1851. 
Mmh  17, 1852. 
Apiil  17,  1852. 
June  24,  1852. 
Augi»t22,  1852. 
September  19, 1852. 
Mavember  15,  1852. 
NoTcmber  16,  1852. 
December  15,  1852. 
April  6.  1853. 
April  6,  1858. 
tUr  5,  1853. 
Morember  8.  ISfiS. 
Haidi  1,  1854. 
March  1,1854. 
Jul;  22, 1854. 
September  1,  1854. 
October  26,  1854. 
October  28,  1854. 
April  6,  1855. 
April  19,  1855. 
October  5,1855. 
October  5,  1855. 
Jnuarjr  1^  1858. 
Fshmsiy  8, 18ft«. 


1.  Ceres 

Piazii 

2.  Pallu 

Olben 

8L  Jodo 

Harding 

4.  Veitt 

Olben 

5.  AltTM 

Heneln 

6.  Hebe 

Hencke 

7.  Irii 

BiDd 

8.  Flora 

Hind 

9.  Metii 

Graham 

10.  H7geia 

De  Qa^iaria 

11.  Puthcnope 

De  Qamtfa 

19.  Tictotia 

Hind 

15.  I^eiia 

DeOsifaria 

14.  Ircae. 

Hiod 

15.  Kunnmia 

lie  Oaaparit 

16.  Fiychfl 

.  De  Gaifiaria 

17.  Tbetia 

Luther 

18,  Melpomaae 

Hind 

19.  Fbrtuua 

Hind 

20.  MsMlU 

De  Oaaparii 

21.  Lutetia 

Ooldichmidt 

22.  Calliope 

Hind 

23.  Tlialia 

Hind 

24.  Phoen 

Chacomac 

25.  Tbrmia 

De  Oaaparis 

26.  Proaeipiae 

Lather 

27.  £tilei|<e 

Hind 

28.  ficllona 

Luther 

29.  Ampbitrite 

Martb 

30.  U.anU 

Hind 

SI.  Eupbraajrne 

Ferguion 

82.  Poniou 

GoldKhnidt 

3S.^Pol7iiuija 

Chaconae 

34.  Circe 

Cbacomac 

35,  Leucothea 

L other 

36.  AtabDta 

QvldKbmidt 

37.  Fides 

Luther 

S8.  Uda 

ChaceniaiB 

Chseanae 

40.  Hamonis 

41.  Daphne 

42.  Ilia 

43.  Ariadne 

44.  Vj» 

45.  Aigeaia 

46.  Heatta 

47.  Aglaia 

48.  Dotia 

49.  Palea 

50.  Virginia 

51.  Nemsuis 
88. 

58.  Oslypao 


GoldKbiiddt 

Ooldwhuldt 

P^noo 

PogMm 

Ooldichmidt 

Ooldschmldt 

PofMa 

Luther 

OoMachmidt 

Qoldicbmidt 

FerguHm 

lAuient 

Goldachmldi 

Lntner 


Maid.  II,  lot 
Maj  23.18% 
M«rS3.  ItU. 
Afril  15,  lUi. 
Maj  27, 1B7. 
June  28,  IW. 
Anguit  It.  ItK. 
BeptemlMr  \i.  \'T.. 
SepteBberh,lt';. 
Septenbtr  13,  m 
OctoWr4.ICSi. 
jBDiiai7  33, 1^ 
Pebnujc,;^ 
April4,]&SL 


The  planet  Satom,  from  the  wcmdeifiil  appeodue:} 
nected  with  it,  and  the  general  beauty  as  veil  u  x&i 
interest  which  it  presents  to  the  telescopic  oUen?.  :; 
always  been  an  object  of  careful  examinatioii  uj-- 
aod  it  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  little  ik^,. 
information  was  attainable  respecting  its  extemil  dt^- 
did  not  every  increase  of  telescopic  powK  tSoti  rr^t 
that  the  field  of  astronomical  discovery  is  piutioUT 
hanstible.   The  first  of  the  recent  discovenei  mi  a»- 
1648.   Daring  the  antiunn  and  winter  of  tbUfevii- 
or  rings  of  Batnm  disappeared,  and  aatnnomen  kx  . 
opporiaoity  to  observe  the  planet  with  nnnsul  eaiE,i:~ 
to  obtun  more  ounote  and  accurate  adnMManmca'uT:-' 
view  of  aseertaining  with  greater  predoMi  tlieiiinjs-. 
any,  of  his  diameter  from  a  trae  ellipse.  In  the 
this  examination  Mr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  Umtse 
U.  S.,and  Mr.Lassel],  of  Liverpool, ^seovetedaloK-'- 
taneously  an  eighth  satellite  of  Satom— bat  mm  ■ 
distance  from  the  planet.   This  satellite,  to  vhkk  ^  - 
Hyperion  has  been  given,  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Bd::'- 
16th  of  September,  1848,  bnt  its  troe  cbsncter  n- 
recognised  by  him  till  the  19th.   It  was  sees  ifi^  ^ 
nised  b^  Mr,  Lassell  on  the  18th  of  September.  Tbt:-" 
revolution  of  this  satellite  round  the  planet  ii  il 
4  hours,  SO  minutes,  ita  mean  distance  in  semi-t&iuiei 
Satom  is  85*02 :  the  revolutions  and  mean  diMsn  J: ' 
other  satellites  are  givm  under  Satorh. 

The  other  discovery — that  of  an  inner  dark,  ist  ■ 
diaphanous  ring,  lying  between  the  bright  ring  udtfe: 
of  the  planet,  but  nnattaehed.  to  eitber-Hni  mk » 
two  years  later.  On  this  oeeaaiim  Ur.  Bond  nu  ifs. ' 
of  the  first  diseoveren,  hot  sevMal  Enropein  doc^* 
detected  it  Teiy  nearly  at  the  same  time;  sod  tliii:^> 
priority  is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  it  ia  eeitsia  tin . 
inner  ring  had  been  observed  by  Dr.  Oalle  of  Berlia  n  ■'• 
and  described  by  Encke  in  the  *  Nachriditen '  of  ibi  .'- 
though  somewhat  unaccountably  it  had  been  •aff9«i  u 
entirely  out  of  notice.   But  the  discovery  of  thii  ioEe  - 
led  to  a  mora  searching  acmiiny  of  the  other  licgi,!-'' 
the  detection  by  onr  counttyman,  Mr.  Ih-m,  i» ' 
Mr.  Bond,  of  a  probable  division  of  the  exteiui  ' 
Otto  Struve  agwn  was  led  to  the  oonelusion  that 
eSge  of  the  interior  bright  ring  is  gradoally  appratckK' 
body  of  the  planet,  wnile  the  t^al  breadlh  of  kii  - 
bright  rings  ia  inereadng.   Mr.  Main,  howerer,  hinfsi- 
a  veiT  large  number  of  admeasnrements  of  Uw  nsgi'^* 
double-image  micrometer,  during  the  yean  ISSS^^^ 
purpose  of  testing  Stmve's  hypotheds,  failed  !•  (kwc*? 
increase  of  width,  and  regards  Struve  as  miitakea 

In  the  article  UaANUs,  that  planet  was  wd  to  ia"  ^ 
aateUitea,  but  of  which  only  two  had  bera  sees,  taxfi  f 
the  diacoverar  of  Uranua,  Sir  William  HendMi.  - 
1847-48  two,  perhape  three,  of  theee  satdlites  v«>^ 
Been,  by  Otto  Struve,  and  Mr.  Lanell ;  and  in  Oeiot«  «^ 
November  1801  Mr.  Laaaell  diecovercd  two  nev  tfri ' 
of  UraauH.  both  apparemly  nearw  te  the  planet  ibu  ' 
fint  satellite  of  Sir  William,HerseheI :  the  periods  «f 
Intion  of  Uie  new  satelti'ea  are  respectively  4  daTtaa^* 
days,  while  the  fint  of  Henchelli  is  about  A  days  U 
Alter  what  has  been  aaid,  it  ia  seucely  nses^aiy  » * 
that  none  of  tlw  ntellitiB  of  Ununs  can  M  lesBCSc^'^ 
firatrate  telosoopm. 

Bot  fu  more  remaikaUa  than  either  of  thassdiieint* 
is  the  discovery  of  Neptune — as  Eoeke  expre*spd  tt,ia  iF 
sage  quoted  by  Hnmboidt.  "  the  most  brilUant  of  tU  pt"*^ 
discoveries,  because  pnrvly  theoretical  iovsMigatuu  o^r- 
the  antecedent  prediction  of  the  exiil«>ee  aod  t^' 
the  new  and  yet  nuknown  planet."  Ia  tha 
planet  Ucann%  eectain  bragnJactUfla  had  hm 
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rean  obMrved,  which  could  not  be  expIftiDed  by  tb«  action 
if  the  planeti  theq  knowa  to  exiat.  Several  aslronomen 
ud  dir«cted  their  atteolion  to  thii  eniinia,  as  Bewel  termed 
t ;  hot  no  real  advance  bad  been  nwde  towanU  Hotnog  ths 
!ni|!ma,  when  two  jroong  men,  Adams  of  Cambridge,  and 

>  Verrier  of  Parii,  devoted  thainaelvei,  unknown  lo  each 
>ther,  to  the  task — one  of  enormoos  labour,  aud  requiring 
Teat  ttkill  in  the  hi)ther  mathematics — of  arriving  hy  ealea- 
ation  at  the  xoarce  of  the  perlnrbation.  Bach  anived  at  the 
ame  conclasioD,  that  the  cansa  mast  be  the  existeuee  of  a 
lew  plaiiet  oniiida  Uranai,  had  eaeh  laecaedwl  in  indicaiing 
■early  the  same  poritlon  ai  the  apot  near  whitk  it  woald  be 
aan<1.  The  atepa  in  the  discovery  ara  ao  fiurly  iiidieated 
J  Humboldt,  uwt  we  borrow  hia  aammary  aa  that  of  a 
adge,  fre«  from  nationa]  or  other  bias.  He  says,  (*  Cosmos,* 
-ol.  iii.,  note  640), "  La  Verrier  at  the  inatauce  of  Arago, 
■eitan  in  the  summer  of  164S,  to  work  at  the  theory  of 
Jianna.  He  laid  the  results  of  his  investigation  before  the 
naiitute,  on  the  10th  of  November  1845,  the  Ist  of  June, 
Hat  of  Aogast,  and  fith  of  October,  1B46,  and  published 
hem  at  once ;  hnt  his  greatest  and  most  important  work, 
rhich  coniained  the  luntion  of  the  whole  problem,  only 
ppeared  in  the  '  Connaisaanee  des  Tampa  poor  I'an  1849/ 
Ldams,  withoat  printing  anything,  laid  Uie  first  reanlts 
rhich  he  had  obtained  for  the  pertarbing  planet,  before  Pro- 
Bsaor  Challis,  in  September  184A,  ud  the  aame,  with  aome 
BodificadooB,  in  tna  fuUowing  month,  C>otoh(>T  IMS,  before 
Iw  Astronomer  fiayal, — ttiU  without  pnblishiu  aoything. 
The  Axtronomer  Boyal  received  from  Adama  hia  final  reaolta, 
vith  some  fresh  correetiona  relating  to  a  diminution  of  the 
Hvtance.  in  the  beginning  of  September  1646.  The  yonng 
^ambridtte  geometrician,  eontiunea  Hnmboldt,  "  faai  ex- 
>re»sed  himaelf  with  noble  modesty  and  self-denial  on  the 
labject  of  this  chrooological  SBCcession  of  labonrs,  which 
vere  all  directed  to  the  aame  grt-at  object: — *I  mentiun 
hetie  earlier  dates  merely  to  show  that  my  resalts  were 
rrivfd  at  independently,  and  previously  to  the  pablicatioa 
f  M.  Le  Verrier,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  interfering 
rith  his  just  cUimH  to  the  honour  of  the  discoveiy ;  ior 
liere  is  no  doubt  that  his  retearcbes  were  first  pablisfaed  to 
iie  world,  and  led  to  the  actual  dincovery  fit  tbe  planet  by 
hr.  Oalle :  so  that  the  bete  attted  above  cannot  detract  m 
3s  aliehreat  degree  from  the  eradit  due  to  M.  Le  Vemar.* " 

Le  Verrier  having  comnnnlofited  to  Dr.  Oalle  the  teanlta 
t  vhieh  ha  had  arrived,  and  beitged  him  to  aeek  for  the 
redieto'l  planet,  Oalle  at  once  directed  the  great  teletteope 
f  the  fierliQ  Observatory  to  the  spot  indicated,  and,  on  the 
3rd  of  September  1846,  had  the  exquixite  delight— the 
restent  perhapt  which  an  astronomer  could  experience — uf 
iscovering  ihere  the  new  planet  for  which  he  was  luokiog. 
'ti«  name  of  Neptune  hwi  wen  given  to  the  planet  with  the 
ill  consent  of  all  parties.  At  first,  several  astrODonera 
lought  they  could  perceive  the  new  planet  to  be  snrronoded 
r  a  ring,  but  IherA  ia  litMe  donbt  that  this  was  a  miittake. 
n  the  10th  of  October  1846,  however,  Mr.  Lostsell  per- 
'i-ved  what  he  believed  to  be  a  satellite  of  Neptnne,  bnt 
le  pUnet  was  then  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  ita  viu- 
ility  fur  the  aeaaon,  and  ne  was  unable  to  deiennine  the 
oint.  On  the  raappearaneo  of  the  planet,  he  agiin  directed 

>  it  hia  g'cat  9M)-net  reflector,  and  on  Jnly  &-9, 1847,  he 
Fcosniaed  with  eariainty,  the  flnt  of  Nepinne'a  aaiellitea. 
n  Augost  1860,  Mr.  Laaaell  believed  that  ha  aaw  a  second 
Uellile  of  Neptune,  bnt  tbo  diseovay  hai  not  booi  eon- 
rmed. 

N**ptttoe  ia  the  moxt  distant  planet  of  nHiieh  the  exiatraoe 
known.  lis  mean  distance  from  ihe  sun  is  S864  millions 
r  miles,  or  above  thirty  limes  the  mean  diaiance  t)f  the 
irth  ;  and  more  than  1000  millions  of  miles  hrther  off 
inn  Urai.us  the  next  most  distant  planet  (or,  the  mean 
.stance  of  the  eaith  beiD^  taken  aa  =rl,  that  of  Urantis  is 
)- 18263,  and  that  of  Neptune  3O-036ti3).  lu  pariod  of 
dervMl  revolmion  is  60,126  days^l?  huura  five  minutea,  or 
U  y  otra  and  826  daya.  Ita  diameter  i«  36,000  milve, 
I  (treat  is  ita  distance,  that  it  can  only  be  diaeoverkd  with 
very  powarlol  telescope.  Ita  aatelltto  revolves,  in  ff  daya 
I  hvora  4  minotea,  at  a  mean  dtitaaeo  from  Noutniie  of 
t6,(XM)  miles— or  about  SOOO  miles  lesa  than  the  mean 
.iMnce  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 
Comets  have  during  the  laat  lew  years  engaged  no  small 
usre  of  the  attention  of  astrooomera,  and  not  only  have  the 
mete,  who»e  return  was  predicteil,  ap[>eared  at  the  an- 
:ipated  periods,  but  every  ^ear  soma  new  eoniets —  mostly 
loMCoiiie— have  beconw  viaiUe.    But  the  moat  astouiahin^ 


cometary  phenomenon,  and  one  wholly  unantletpated  —  one 
of  which  Ute  possibility  even  had  never  suggested  itself  to 
any  one — was  the  separation  into  two  paris  ot  Biela'a  comet 
This  comet,  which  has  a  period  of  revolution  of  6f  years, 
became  vikible  in  Novemher,  1846,  and  remaioea  viaible  for 
several  months.  On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Hind 
noticed  a  kind  of  protuberance  in  the  comet ;  on  the  S9tb,  it 
WHS  seen  by  aatronomers  in  North  America  to  have  separated 
into  two  parta,  each  being  in  iaet  a  dt»tinct  comet,  with  its 
own  head,  nndeua,  and  tail.  The'  separation  was  not  ob- 
aerved  in  Europe  till  January,  1847.  Tiie  two  com^s,  which 
were  unequal  in  site  bnt  similar  in  fi>rm.  moved  in  the  same 
direction,  with  an  iuterval  between  them  of  empty  a|iaca,  at 
tint  equal  to  about  3,  bat  which  afterwards  iuereawd  to 
about  6  minutes.  The  separation  coniinned  as  long  as  th^ 
were  visible,  aometimea  one,  and  sometimes  the  other  being 
the  brighter.  The  smaller  comet  disappeared  towards  the 
end  of  March,  the  larger  one  continued  vinble  till  the  aOth 
.  of  ApriL  The  phenomenon,  of  coune,  excited  great  iuterest, 
and  the  next  penodical  appearance  of  the  comet  was  anxiuoaly 
looked  for  by  observen,  all  being  desirous  to  know  whether 
it  would  re-appear  as  a  single  or  a  twin  comet.  It  re-appearad 
at  the  calculated  period,  and  aa  a  twin  comet  On  the  SOth 
of  Au^oat,  186S,  the  first  portion  was  seen  at  Rome  by  Si^jnor 
Secchi ;  the  other  portion  waa  firat  seen  on  the  Idtn  of  the 
following  Septomher.  ffinoe  Huy  wen  laat  seen,  in  the'  early 
part  of  184^  the  diatance  between  the  nuclei  had  much 
ineivMed,  while  the  auno  altomatltina  of  brilliauey  oocnrred. 
So  long  as  they  conUaued  viable  they  continued  equally  fat 
apart ;  indeed,  the  severance  of  the  two  potttons  a^waia^ 
from  a  comparison  of  the  vaiiooB  obesrvations,  to  be  complete 
and  permanent.  The  next  appearance  of  the  oomet,  wbidi 
will  be  in  April,  1869,  will  probably  go  &r  to  aeitle  Um 
question. 

The  numbn-  of  cometa  recorded  as  having  been  aeen  at 
various  times  aud  in  different  countries  amounts,  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  Mr.  Hind,  to  607.  Dr.  Micbelaon,  in 
1847,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Aatronomieal  Society,  remarked, 
that  "there  are  3  comets  whose  return  ia  certain  (Hallity's, 
Encke's,  and  Biela's  comets),  6  probably  periodical,  and  19 
for  whidi  elliptical  orbits  have  been  tulcuUted  with  some 
degree  of  prohsbiliiy,  making  the  total  number  of  periodical 
oemsta  87."  The  number  of  comaia  who««  oilHts  uve  been 
calculated  down  to  Daeonbar  31, 1663,  amonnted  to  4  pe- 
riodic comets,  and  197  comets  the  retnma  of  whieh  to  the 
perihelion  had  not  bom  establiahed  with  absolute  eertainty, 
making  altogether  901. 

One  of  the  grandest  comets  mentioned  in  history  is  that 
which  made  ita  appearance  in  the  m  ddle  of  the  year  1S64. 
A  very  brilliant  comet  which  appeared  in  1566  is  supposed 
hy  Mr.  Hind  lo  be  identical  wim  the  former.  This  comet 
has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Hind  to  re-appear  between 
August,  1666,  and  August,  1860,  there  being  an  uncertain^ 
of  two  yeara  in  the  dtumonts  on  which  the  ikUuu  of  the  eomet 
is  calculated. 

In  the  diviaion  of  atellar  astronomy,  beyond  the  region  at 
the  solar  svstem,  great  activity  haa  been  dispUyed  hy  aatro- 
□omen.  2onaa  of  atan,  down  to  those  of  the  ninth  nugni- 
tude,  double,  and  multiple,  and  variable  stars,  have  bean 
with  antiring  labour  and  perseverance  observed  ana  eatalogoad 
by  Laland  and  lAcaiUe(whose  catalitgue, and anothor  M  great 
value,  have  been  published  by  the  British  Assuciatiun),  Bessel, 
Argelander,  Airy,  Lament,  F.  O.  W.  Struve,  Cbaconuc, 
RUmker,  Cooper,  and  mauy  more  men  of  profound  attain- 
ments and  inae^tigable  seal.  The  value  of  star-catalognea  • 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  Of  the  curious  results  which  their 
preparation  brings  to  light,  it  may  be  sufiieirnt  to  mention  as 
an  illustration,  that  the  great  catalogue  of  Mr.  Cooper,  nude 
at  his  observatory,  Markree,  Ireland,  and  published  by  tuo 
aid  of  the  parliautrntaiy  ftrant  to  the  Royal  Society,  shows 
that  "  no  fewer  than  77  ftata  previously  catalogued  are  now 
missing.'*  Uu  the  other  band  new  stara  luve  suddefly  ap- 
peared, and  whikt  Sir  John  Herachel  was  at  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  he  saw  the  star  «  Aigns  increase  from  tlw 
aecMid  to  the  first  ma^nitode^  Connected  with  the  tp^nr- 
anee  of  new  and  the  disappeanace  of  <dd  atan,  may  be 
meutioned  the  hypothesis  of  F.  O.  W.  Struve,  that  li^ht  ia 
its  passage  through  the  boundless  tegiulu  of  space  becomes 
snccesaively  weakened  and  eveutnally  •xtinguiahed—a  the<>iy 
which,  if  it  could  be  rsiablifhed,  would  open  a  wide  field  for 
leflectioii  aud  investigation. 

Oue  uf  the  moat  important  recent  additions  to  stfllar  as-  > 
tronomy  ia  Sir  John  Hsnobel's  ^g^l^^d^tfyAsW^lC 
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ObwmtioM  nude  daring  1834-38,  it  the  Cspa  of  Good 
Hope ;  beiug  the  coDiuletion  of  a  Telescopic  Surrey  of  the 
Whol«  Surface  of  the  Vi-tbla  Heaveni,  cummaiieed  in  ISSfi^* 
whieh  wai  pabliihed  in  1647.  The  tint  part  of  this  tnrvey 
WIS  made  in  tlie  nortbem  hemispbere,  ae  the  continaBiice  of 
Ilia  fatber'a  *  Sweeps  of  the  Heavena,'  which  reiuit«d  in  bis 
fsmoos  catalt^e.  Sir  John  Herscbel'i  four  years*  residence 
at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  words  of  Homboldt 
(*  Cosmos,*  iii.  SOA), "  constitute*  an  epoch  in  respect  to  the 
mora  exact  topographical  knowledge  of  the  eoathern  heavens ; 
his  persereranee  enriched  astronomy  hj  apwarda  of  2100 
double  stars,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  bad  never  been 
obMrred  before."  Bnt  donbie  stars  formed  only  one  of 
oeTenl  departments  of  astronomy  which  Sir  John  enriched 
by  hii  obtiervatioDs  and  ioTestigaUons.  8o  vast,  iLdsed,  was 
the  mws  of  observations  made,  that  it  took  the  anthor  nearly 
nine^ears  to  digest  them  and  prepare  the  reeolta  lox  pablica- 
tion  m  a  regalar  form. 

Passing  to  Ibe  nebnlM,  we  find  the  greatest  advaneet  d«e 
to  the  OHutrnetian  of  the  nu^piificent  telescope  which  Lord 
Bosse  wet  Bp  on  the  lawn  in  fomt  of  bis  reeidence.  Birr 
Ceatb,  near  Faraontown,  in  Kioifa  Coan^,  Ireland.  The 
lenaes  of  this  enormoDS  iDstmmeot— which  has  6  feet  aper* 
tare  and  M  feet  focal  length,  and  is  by  far  tiie  lanest  telee- 
oope  hitherto  made— were  formed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
inatrument  oonstnioted,  nnder  hia  lordship's  penonal  super- 
intendence.  As  was  expected,  it  was  fband  to  possess  a  far 
greater  amoant  of  space-penetnting  power  than  any  previous 
telescope.  By  means  of  it  Lord  Russe  has  Buooeeaed  in  re- 
solving several  nebulas  whioh  had  resisted  all  prior  attempts. 
Besides  showing  that  these  hitherto  unresolved  nebula  were 
wholly  composed  of  stars,  hoed  Rosse's  telescope  disclosed 
many  unexpected  pecnliaritieB  of  stmcture — as,  for  example, 
a  very  remarkable  bat  well  defined  spiral  arrangement— in 
several  of  the  nebnlm  which  resisted  iJl  its  powers  of  pene- 
tration. Some  of  the  so-called  nebulona  atars  have  also  t>een 
abovm  by  it  to  have  a  central  star-like  ^nt  pUced  in  a 
nebnlons  noclena,  beyond  which,  bnt  diatuwt  nom  it,  is  a 
naboloDe  ring. 

It  will  perhaps  be  sxpeoted  that  w«  should  aOnde,  bat  an 
allusion  will  be  sufficient,  to  what  "in  some  measure  "  (bor- 
rowing Mr.  Aity's  words)  "belongs  to  astronomy "  — H. 
Foncault's  "experiment  on  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  asimple 
pendulum's  vibration ;  it  being  an  experiment  which  excited 
very  great  attention  both  in  France  and  England,  as  visibly 
proving,. if  proof  were  necessary,  the  rotation  of  the  earth." 

We  may  perhaps  not  unaptly  conclude  this  sketch  by  a 
brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Airy  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  which  may  indeed  almost  be  regarded  as 
an  epitome  of  recent  astronomical  pn^iess.  Under  bis  ad- 
ministration the  observatoiy  at  Greenwich  has  become  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  To  render  the  observations  made  there 
worthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  scienee,  new  methods 
•nd  new  instramrata  of  greaUy  iaereased  power,  and  of  the 
most  refined  eharaeter,  luve  been  inbttdnoed.  The  yearly 
obsemtiona  are  pnbluhed  in  a  fwm  and  widi  a  rsgularitj 
never  before  attempted.  He  has  also  proonred  the  rwnctioQ 
tmder  his  own  superinteDdenee  of  the  Greenwich  Lunar  Ob- 
serrations  from  1700  to  1830,  and  the  uniform  reduction  of 
all  the  Obserx'ations  of  the  Planets  made  at  Greenwich  during 
the  same  period  —  works  of  enormons  labour,  hot  of  in- 
estimable importance — the  former  of  which  was  published  in 
two  large  quarto  volumes  in  1848,  the  latter  in  a  very  thick 
quarto  volume  in  1646.  He  also  introduced  and  perfected, 
in  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments,  the  method,  first  practised 
in  America,  of  determining  the  longitndes  of  distant  places 
by  means  of  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph.  By  this 
means  he  successfnily  determined  the  longitudes  of  the  prin- 
cipal Abservatoriee  in  the  British  Islands  and  on  the  Continent ; 
and  he  in  like  manner  connected  the  observatory  with  Deal, 
and  with  toMnj  other  maritime  and  inland  statiou,  so  as  to 
mark  by  the  fall  of  a  time-ball  umnltaveonsly  vrith  that  of 
the  observatoiy,  the  tme  Qzeenwicb  meaa-tima  for  maritime 
and  other  purpoaes. 

We  ought  also  perhaps  to  notice  that,  among  other  good 
works  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  M.  Le  Verrier  has  coinpleted 
and  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  his  great 
work  entitled  '  Redaction  des  Observations  faites  aux  In- 
Btmmens  M^ridiens  de  1'  Observstoire  de  Paris,  depuis  1800 
jnsqu'ik  1829,'  a  work  which  be  stated  that  he  had  performed 
unassisted  by  sny  of  the  staff  of  officers  employed  at  the 
'observatory. 

U&ANUTANTAUTE.   [UnamUMT,  A  L] 


URBAN,  ly.  [Niw^fi.^.^ 

URCHIN.  rHsDOKBoe.] 

UttE,  ANDREW,  U.D.,  a  cBiUnnlihsl  cU, 
bom  at  Glavgttw  in  the  year  1778.  He  wm  timui  at 
nnivemity  of  his  native  town,  and  aftciwsrdi  itiviitj  etcr 
cine  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  decree  of  HJ).  uGi^ 
in  1801.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sppoinied  e^ 
of  chemistiy  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  iMnc^ 
Institution  in  Glasgow.  He  alsogave  thelectnreioQUn 
medics  in  connection  with  the  medical  connes  of  Iktuv 
tntion.  In  the  year  1809  he  took  an  sctive  ymzs 
establishment  of  an  observatory  in  the  dty  of  Glup*.'.: 
for  this  purpose  visited  London,  where  he  madetbt  iqu:. 
ance  of  many  of  the  distingnisbed  astronomen  aod  diu 
of  the  day.  The  observatory  having  been  ereeted,k<i 
appointed  astronomer,  and  lived  in  the  obserritoiy.Tifi 
he  was  visited  by  Sir  William  HerscheL  lo  tbtjoi:-. 
he  pnblisbed  a  'Systematic  Table  of  the  Ustaiilb:-. 
with  a  disaerta^u  ui  the  action  of  medidncs.  In  hi* 
read  a  memmr  before  the  Boykl  Sodety,  entitlid  U 
Experimental  BeeeazcbM  on  some  of  the  lesdiDi  ioasa. 
Caloric,  particalarly  <m  the  rdation  between  the  Bu^- 
Temperature,  and  Intent  Heat  of  Differeut  ViponiLt.: 
Tbermometric  Admeasurement  and  Capsdty.*  Davx 
was  printed  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transsctiou,'  ufi  a 
obtained  for  the  author  a  lasting  reputation  m  t  ex 
philosopher.  He  anbsequenlly  wrote  Bereni  pifti: 
chemical  subjects,  all  remarkable  for  the  acccncr  J  ■ 
experiments  on  which  bis  views  were  foanded.  iB^u 
these  were  papers  on  nitrio  add,  the  constitution  of 
acid,  and  on  tlie  construction  of  anew  eodiometer.  It-'- 
he  published  a  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistiy,*  vhidi  n  t 
markable  for  the  extent  and  acooracy  of  its  informiL. : 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of  cheaiitn.  ~ 
foUowtng  year  (1822)  be  Dohlisbed  a  paper*  Ob  tlx  U-  j- 
Analyda  of  Animal  and  VegetaUo  Snbstanee^'inili  - 
losoimieal  T^nsactiou.*  Thia  paper  was  lemidal-t 
being  «i*  of  the  finA  to  initiate  the  l^iant  vexi 
bistMy  of  chemistry,  connected  with  researchei  ct'  3 
composition  of  organic  bodies.  In  1824  he  nbU'^' 
translation  of  Berthollet  on '  Dyeing.'  In  1829  b  pit  -i 
his  '  System  of  Geology,'  one  of  the  hut  hodi  « ^ 
subject  advocating  the  inflnroce  of  the  Noachiu  diis^i 
the  snrface  of  the  earth.  In  1830  Dr.  Ore  jtBP^  '■ 
London,  and  in  1834  was  appointed  analytical  ete3  • 
the  Board  of  Customs.  It  was  in  connection  wfi  " 
important  office  that  he  obtained  noaterials  for  vsox  i  ■> 
subsequent  works.  In  1836  he  produced  a  vod[<'^' 
*  PhiloHophy  of  Manufactures,'  and  in  1S36,  'Tbt  C. 
Manufacture  of  Great  Britun  compared  with  thtif'' 
countries.'  In  1639  he  published  a  great  work 'Oaik'^ 
and  Mannbetnres.*  A  second  editimi  of  tiw 
published  in  1803.  H  oontaiu  a  great  naas  of  nefi'^ 
mation  of  the  most  aeenrate  kind  and  coBViysj  in 
Indd  stvle.  He  was  elected  •  Pellow  of  the  B071I » 
of  London  in  18S2,  and  was  one  of  the  origiosl  F^^■ 
the  Geological  Society;,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Aititc^ 
and  other  seientifio  societies  both  in  this  country  u'l^ 
He  died  at  his  rendoiee  ia  OoweF4txaet,Littdait<i' 
Snd  of  January  1857.  , 

UREDINACEA,  a  funily  of  Fimgi,  beloopM  ^  * 
anlM)rder  Sporiftri.  It  includes  the  various  fniuof^'^ 
which  occur  on  diseased  vegetable  tissues,  and  ' 
hence  called  Blights.  The  spores  are  single,  *>fi™[*'^''j? 
on  mors  or  less  distinct  sporophoree,  MRS  of  W  >" 
obsolete  or  mere  peduncles.  [Fomoi.]  ,  . 

URUGUAY,  REPUBLIC  ORIENTAI.  DEL, 
known  as  the  Butoa  Oaixinu.,  Sonth  AmsRCs,  (iiB^! 
heed  its  geography  has  bemi  dsMribed^,  sgrapiebao' 
coontiT  lying  between  the  nntbeni  limit  ef  Bram 
RiodelaFlata.  ItextendsbetwemSO'SO'aDdSS'S.hLS' 
and  flS*  W  W.  long. ;  and  ia  bouided  E.  by  theAtliBiK^ 
N.  by  the  empire  of  Brsdl,  W.  by  the  proriwe  ol  1 
Rios,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Dnigu^^ 
by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  divides  Uragnsjfioa  ^ 
Ayres.   The  area  is  about  100,000  square  milei;  u«F<^;^ 
tion  has  been  estimated  at  300,000,  but.  indodisf  skc^ 
tribes,  it  probably  does  not  mudi  exceed  half  thst  ■ma^^ 

The  only  maunfactures  are  of  the  rude  uticlts  le]*  - 
for  domestic  use.   The  commerce  is  eompsrativeljiK^'' 
rablo;  though,  fr«n  the  position  of  the 
lantio  and  the  great  ttstoary  of  the  La  Plats,  witt  tM|^ 
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Mfnl  elm,  and  with  tbe  bdHUoi  for  intamal  oommniuo- 
DD  iffbrdea  by  tbe  Uragaay,  it  it  the  natural  entnpdt  of  the 

immerce  of  a  vast  regioo  of  the  interior ;  while  its  own  fer- 
[e  soU  and  healtby  climate  would  alone  render  It,  in  the 
mdi  of  a  peaceful  and  indostrioDi  people,  a  great  exporting 
lontiy.  At  preient  the  trade  ia  chie&r  centred  in  Inonn- 
DKo.  The  exports  consist  almost  wbcjly  of  the  prodace  of 
e  herds,  as  hides,  hom,  hair,  jerked  and  salted  beisf,  tallow, 
c,  and  do  not  now  probablj  exceed  1,000,OOOJ1  sterling 
innallj.  The  imports  are  chiefly  of  articles  of  British  and 
lonial  mannfictnres,  &c. ;  ana  of  North  American  and 
me  continental  prodnce.  There  is  also  a  conaiderable  but 
ictuating  trade  between  Uragoay  and  Braril,  the  A^ntine 
'ovinces,  &c.  The  enorts  <a  British  goods  in  1853 
Qonnted  to  529,683/.  The  exports  to  the  United  Slates  in 
103  amouttedto  aOS^daUan;  tlw  impoiU  to 80e>«46 
illais. 

Urunay  fa  a  lapnUiB  with  aa  eleetiTe  ^arideo^  «  aenaie, 
A  a  nonse  (tfiepreientatiTai ;  bnt  the  aetnal  powwia  gene- 
Uy  eaitied  in  the  pnaident,  who  is  aattaUyauneniccMifnl 
DeraL  The  eoontiy  is  divided  into  nine  departmeDts— 
onterideo,  Haldonadoi  Canelones,  San  Jos^  Cohuiia, 
iriftno,  Paisando,  DorangOt  and  Cerro  Laiga 
MoNTSTiDKo  is  the  political  capital,  the  commercial  metro- 
ilia,  and  mnch  the  largest  and  most  popnloua  city  of  the 
public.  Between  it  and  Cape  Santa  Buria  stands  the  town 
Maldonadoy  with  a  fine  harbour,  good  fortifications,  and 
lont  2000  inhabitants :  it  exports  hides  and  copper.  Cb^oma 
I  Santo  Saeranunto  is  a  small  town,  with  a  harbour,  oppo- 
le  Buenoi  Ayres.  None  of  the  other  towns  are  of  any 
iportanee. 

The  Buida  Oriental  wa^  during  the  Spanish  snpFamacy, 
e  name  of  that  portion  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenoa  Ayres 
hich  was  sitoated  to  the  eaat  of  the  river  Ungnay,  and 
imprehended  the  jnesent  repnblio  of  Dmgoay  and  the 
ontry  called  the  Seven  Hisnmia.  The  ooitinnal  civil  wan 
'  which  tbe  declantion  of  iadepaaduioa  waa  faUowed  in 
lenos  Ayres,  induced  the  govenunaiit  of  Bnuil  to  takepoa- 
ision  of  the  Banda  Oriental  in  181S.  The  repnblio  of 
lenoB  Ayres  protested  wainat  Uus  step,  and,  as  no  amicable 
ttlement  coaid  be  made,  a  war  msoed  between  the  two 
antriea  in  1625.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  English 
vemment  a  treaty  of  peace  was  oonclnded  in  16S8,  by 
lich  the  northern  district  known  as  the  Seven  Missions  was 
led  to  Brazil,  and  tbe  more  exeluuve  sonthem  district  was 
cUred  an  independent  republic  under  the  title  of  Re- 
blica  del  Uruguay  Oriental.  But  instead  of  securing  peace 
the  country  its  independence  appears  hitherto  to  have  only 
tailed  discord  upon  it.  Intnnal  hostilities  broke  out  at  a 
ry  early  period,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  incursion 
troopa  fiom  Buenoa  Ayres  ;  the  assistance  of  Rosas,  tbe 
isident  <tf  Buenos  Anes,  having  been  invoked  by  Aribe, 
9  of  the  nnmcoessfaJ  aspinnts  to  the  rolerahip  of  Uniguay., 
cer  a  long  continuance  of  strife  without  an^  praapeet  erf 
her  party  securing  a  manifest  superiority,  Branl  ma  induced 
the  apiMals  of  Paragni^  and  other  nnritbouiuig  powan  to 
arfere.  In  order  to  show  her  good  &iih,  Braal  sent  minia- 
B  to  the  conrta  of  England  and  Franes,  with  a  view  to 
lain  their  assistaaee  either  as  nmpiraa  or  active  i^nts  in 
npelliug  the  respective  partiea  to  oome  to  terms.  Those 
irers  accordinsly  sent  some  ships  of  war  to  the  Rio  da  la 
ita  in  1845.  The  English  ships  blockaded  Montevideo  till 
18  and  tbe  French  till  1849,  when  both  England  and 
ance  made  treaties  with  Ro-as.  On  these  powers  with- 
iwing,  Braxil  commenced  more  active  hoatiUties~the 
gentine  Prorinces  of  Corrientcs  and  Entre  Rios  uniting 
>h  her.  The  war  wsa  however  prolonged  till  1661,  when 
ibe  was  forced  to  eapitulate  in  Uniguay,  and  Rosas  was  Mooa 
er  deposed  in  Bnenoe  Ayres.  l^Mties  between  the  several 
rties  gave  peace  to  Uruguay  as  far  as  r^rded  hostilitiaa 
Lh  foreign  powers,  and  secured  the  recognitifm  of  the 
inblie  by  the  neighbouring  sutss.  Bat  internal  dfaeord  in 
s  aa  in  ao  many  ether  of  the  petty  rapnbliea  of  South 
lerica  appean  to  ham  been  chronie.  Bratil,  whidi  by 
lAtiog  the  government  with  monev  and  men,  had  hoped  to 
ible  It  to  re-establish  peace,  order,  and  security  in  the 
latry,  &iled  for  a  time;  but  noder  tbe  new  president 
reira  a  treaty  has  bean  eoneluded  by  which  the  freedom  of 
rigAting  the  La  Plata  and  the  Paraguay  has  been  secured, 
t  ihe  revenne  of  Umgnsy  has  for  some  time  been  insde- 
ite  tb  meet  the  current  expenses,  and  the  interait  on  ita 
ivy  public  debt  has  been  lotig  onpldd* 


_      .  .CHABITABLE    AND  SUPEBSTITIOUB, 
[TaasraJ 

USURT.  Although  the  Intimacy  of  intweat  nnon 
modeiate  and  conscientiona  terau  has  long  been  lecogniaed 
amonsat  us,  it  has,  until  quite  recently,  heen  beUaved 
deurable  to  reigul^  br  law  the  rata  at  which  it  ^ald 
be  taken,  and  interest  beyond  this  allomd  limit  baa  long 
been  stigmatised  with  the  odious  appellation  vi  naniy.  [Ith 
TsassT,  vol.  xii.,  p.  606.}  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own 
time  to  carry  out  a  principle  which  political  economiati 
have  preached  for  above  a  century,  that  of  permitting 
the  rate  of  interest  to  regulate  itself  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  and  ue  nature  of  things.  The  firat 
statute  by  which  some  relaxatim  of  the  usury  laws  waa 
made  in  &Tonr  of  trade,  was  the  3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  98, 
which  enacted,  that  no  person  taking  more  than  the  rate  a 
legal  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  on  any  bill  or  note  not 
having  more  than  three  mtrntha  to  nn,  should  be  subject  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture.  Shortly  afterwardi  the  statute  ff 
&  6  Will.  IV.  e.  41,  enacted  that  billa  or  other  BeenritioB 
should  not  be  void  bmnse  a  higher  rata  of  interest  than  wm 
allowed  by  the  statute  of  IS  Anne  bad  been  received  tbenon. 
The  statute  1  Vict.  c.  80,  next  enacted,  that  bills  payaUa 
within  13  montha,  abould  not  for  a  limited  time  be  liable  to 
the  usury  law^  and  this  statute  was  followed  by  six  otheriL 
extending  fium  time  to  time  the  application  of  tbe  original 
act  The  statute  2  &  3  Vict.  a.  37,  enacted  that  no  bill  or 
note,  payable  within  twelve  months  after  date,  or  not 
having  more  than  twelve  months  to  run,  nor  any  contract 
for  the  loan  of  money  above  10/.,  should,  by  reason  of  ioterast 
taken  thereon  or  secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement  to  buy  or 
receive  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  negotiating,  or 
transferring  any  such  bill  or  note,  be  void,  nor  any  pataun  ao 
lending  be  liable  to  the  penaltioa  of  the  nsuiy  laws ;  but  it 
was  provided  that  this  relaxation  should  not  extend  to  the 
loan  or  foriMaranee  of  any  moo^  en  the  saewity  of  land. 
The  public  mind  having  thna  alowly  advaneed  in  the  direo- 
tion  M  the  policy  advocated  1^  Bacon  above  two  caatoriea 
ago,  at  length  became  prepared  fw  a  atiU  widn  meuure, 
and  the  statnto  17  &  18  Vict  e.  90,  after  laeoDically  reciting 
in  the  preamble,  that  "  it  is  opedient  to  repeal  the  laws  at 
present  in  force  relating  to  usury,"  proceeds  to  repeal  wholly, 
or  in  part,  eleven  Eughsh,  five  Scotch,  and  four  Irish  Acta, 
on  which  the  whole  penalties  of  usury  previously  leated: 
among  these  Acts  are  included  those  relating  to  annuity 
transactions.  [AitMoiTV.]  The  natural  laws  wbich  regnlato 
the  torma  on  which  money  can  be  borrowed  are  therefora 
now  left  to  operate  freely,  and  bcnToweia  and  lenders  are 
amenable  to  no  othermlea  than  those  which  govern  contracts 
in  general. 

(filackstone'a  'Commentaries,*  Mr.  Keir'a  edition, vol. U. 
p.  476). 

UTAH,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lying  between  37*  and  4?  N.  lat.,  106"  and  ISO^  W.  long. 
It  ia  bounded  &  and  S.E.  by  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  j 
E.  by  tbe  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  N.  by  that  of 
Oregon ;  and  W.  and  8.W.  by  tbe  State  of  California.  The 
area  of  Utah  is  estimated  by  the  *  Topographical  Bureau  of 
the  United  States '  at  269,170  square  miles.  The  popnlation 
in  1860  waa  11,880  (of  whom  24  were  free  colourM  persona, 
and  86  slaves  en  route  to  California),  or  0-04  to  the  square 
mile :  but  this  does  not  include  the  native  Indian  popuW 
tion,  who  were  estimated  by  the  Comraiarionei  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  1863  at  11,500. 

iSur/aeet  ffydrograpAy,  ^.~The  Territory  of  Utah  occu- 
pies for  the  most  part  a  vast  broken  depression,  known  ss 
tbe  Great  Baain,  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mouutains 
on  tbe  east  and  the  Siena  Nevada  rCaLiroRNu,  S.  2]  on  tbe 
west ;  these  lofiy  moonteins  rising  in  parte  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  while  across  them  are  only  a  few  difficalt 
psasea.  On  the  north  of  the  Great  Baiia  there  fa  no  coo- 
tinnona  moontain  chain,  the  watershed  being  farmed  by  an 
elevated  tract,  which  u  sometimes  a  swamp.  On  the  aonth- 
eiat  the  rooky  barrier  is  broken  throogh  by  the  head  streanw 
of  the  Colorado,  the  only  river  which  finds  ite  way  oat  of  the 
Great  Basin ;  all  the  others  which  flow  into  the  barin  from, 
the  slopes  of  the  moontaina  being  lost  in  the  plains  or  in  the 
lakes  which  occupy  the  bottoms  of  the  larger  valleys.  Tbe 
Great  Basin  is  about  600  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  aad 
little  less  wide,  and  some  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
sea.  Parallel  to  the  main  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevatla 
the  Rocky  Monnteioe  are  several  inferior  ranges,  «f  •-'^ 
the  Wahsuch  Mountainaon  the  eaeta^e  t|iei^t  ^I^'C^^qI 
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Soma  of  thaw  leooiidaiT  ehuu  attain  an  alavation  of  from 
SOOO  to  3000  fMt ;  Mid  from  thaw  divaijte  eron  ridge*, 
vliich  form  leaser  vallo^.  A  large  portion  the  Great 
Biwia  eons>Kta  of  arid  plains,  on  wnich  artatueaias  and 
aalicomiiis  are  almost  the  only  plunts,  bnt  in  many  parta 
these  plains  are  so  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  be  onfit  to 
tnsiain  vegetable  life.  Toe  most  remark^le  fHatores  of  this 
■ingnlar  country  are  the  great  valleys.  Of  these  by  hr  the 
largest  is  the  Qr^at  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which  is  about  120 
miles  long  and  from  SO  to  40  miles  vri<ie,  the  Oreat  Salt 
Lake  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  it. 
In  the  ct-nire  of  this  volley  the  forfaee  is  level,  bnt  it  rises 
gently  on  both  rides  to  the  mountains.  There  are  few  or  no 
trees  viaihle.  On  the  Mnth  and  west  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake 
the  land  is  a  soft  sandyirredaimable  barren,  on  thenorth  it  is  a 
swamp,  on  the  east  and  sonth-eaat,  where  ia  the  Oreat 
Mormon  settlemoit,  it  ia  fertile  and  cnliivated  from  the 
monntaina  to  the  ahora.  The  climate  of  the  vallay  is  dry 
and  mild  ;  bat  rain  seldom  falls  doring  Uie  rammer  months, 
ao  that  the  agricnltorist  ia  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on 
iirigstion.  The  other  valleys  bear  a  general  resemhlance  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  bat  thry  are  mneh  smaller.  The  chief 
are— Utah  Valley,  about  60  miles  loug  by  SO  miles  wide; 
Sand  Pitch  Valley,  45  miles  long  hy  SO  miles  broad ;  Bear 
River  Vall*-y,  Sonth  Valley,  Yuab  Valley,  Cache  Vallev,  and 
Sevier  Vatlev-  Of  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  does 
not  strictly  Wong  to  the  Great  Basin,  the  Valley  of  Green 
River  with  its  tributaries,  which  occupies  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  terri'oiy  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  Bear  River 
Moontaina,  is  Loe  most  extensive,  being  more  than  150  miles 
long  ;  bat  it  ia  ao  elamted  and  so  badly  watered  that  it  is 
thought  not  to  eootain  a  single  spot  available  for  agricnltnzal 
pnipoaea.  The  little  valley  of  the  tTintah  River,  a  more 
■onthem  trihntaiy  of  the  Colondo,  is  mnch  warmer  and 
more  promiaing.  Bnt  all  this  eastern  part  of  the  country  is, 
with  tflia  exception,  barren. 

Utah  poaseraes  no  great  navimble  rivers.  The  Colorado, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  the  only  river  which  flows  oot  of 
the  Oreat  Basin,  and  it  is  a  stream  of  little  consequence  tOl 
it  has  flowed  some  distance  along  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico.  There  are  indeed  aceumuhted  in  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains  unfailing  stores  of  snow,  which  fornisb  doring 
the  whole  of  the  aommer  abundant  and  perennial  streams, 
which  in  some  instances  possess  a  considerable  volume  of 
water;  but  manv  of  these  never  reach  the  bases  of  the 
monntaiDB,  and  tha  great  majority  are  lost  in  the  arid  plains. 
A  few  find  their  way  to  the  lakes,  bat  from  the  lakes,  except 
from  one  to  another,  then  ia  no  ontleL  Some  <^  the  atreama 
which  connect  thelakeaare  howerverc^  eonaidorable  valae 
for  irrigation,  and  may  become  of  essential  importance  fwr 
manubcturing  porponses.  The  most  valuable  of  these  rivera 
is  the  Jordan,  a  ramd  stream  which  nnites  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  with  Lake  Utah;  it  is  on  this  river  that  Salt  Lake 
City  is  bailt,  and  already  several  manufactories  are  established 
aloKg  its  bsnks. 

Of  the  numerons  lakes  which  are  in  the  territory  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which 
lies  at  the  northern  end  of  Great  Salt  Lakb  Valley.  Iltia 
lake  is  about  70  miles  long,  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  and 
haa  a  ibore-line  of  of  291  miles.  Its  water  is  saturated  with 
chloride  of  sodinm  (salt).  Dr.  Oale,  who  made  an  analysia 
of  its  water  for  the  United  States  eovemment.  s>^  that  it 
contains  fnli  SO  per  cent,  of  pure  duoride  of  aodinm,  and  not 
mma  than  S  per  cent,  of  other  aalta,  and  ia  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  concentrated  brines  in  the  world.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  is  1170.  Several  pictoresqne  islands 
riM  to  a  great  altitude  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  On 
the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  lake  are  several  distinct 
terraces,  exhibiting  unmistakeable  evidences  of  this  valley 
having  been  at  some  time  the  bed  of  a  great  inland  sea.  The 
other  lakes  are  much  smaller  than  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake;  the 
water  of  take  Utah,  which  is  connected  with  the  Great  Salt 
lake  by  the  river  Jordan,  is  said  to  be  quite  fresh.  It 
receives  several  streams  from  the  mountains.  In  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
temtory,  are  several  hot  and  sulphureous  springs. 

Geology,  Metamorphic,  Silurian,  and  Cwboniferons 
rocks  prevail.  In  the  neigiiboarhood  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Tocka  of  granitic  and  sieuitie  character  occnr,  with  hornblende 
rocks,  and  talcose  and  mica-echiitts.  The  more  elevated  por- 
tions  of  the  lake  shore  and  monntun  aummita  appear  to 
consist  of  carboniferous  liuiestoae,  which,  in  some  localitiM,  I 
■lose  Uwir  grannlar  character,  and  become  «ib-ciyit^line,  or  I 


threaded  vUli  vdm  of  eakueow  ^n,  AU  ftt  dtnlid 
ranges  iw  the  north,  aonth,  and  west  of  the  GicstSiklak^ 
aeeiu  to  be  capped  with  the  carboniferoni  KrwiIobb,  vLid 
generally  retU  on  a  coarse  granular  sanditont,  h  mu 
localities  the  sandstones  are  ovt-rlaid  with  a  cotne  o» 
glomerate,  which  is  sometimes  partly  altered  so  u  to  uan 
the  character  of  a  qoartx  rock.  Cretaceoos  strata  ocnr  ii 
several  places ;  and  along  the  valleys  are  tertiary  cUjt.  b. 
Good  building-stone  is  quarried  id  the  viciuity  of  Sail  Ub 
Citv.   Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Utah  little  is  ml!/  kiun 

SoU,  Climate,  Produetuma,  dfc. — A  large  praportira  of  lir 
country  is  nninhabitable  and  unprodactive,  out  thst  tirbi 
which  is  available  for  agricnltnnd  purposes,  thoagh  Imi'il 
in  extent  as  comparod  with  the  intervening  dewttneti,i 
mnch  of  it  of  extreme  fertility  ;  and  aect^iag  U  Cipu 
Stansbory,  iriio  made  a  earelnl  mrvey  of  the  temtoiy  kw 
govamnunt  of  the  United  States,  fnlly  soffidmt  br  ;k 
rapport  of  a  laige  thoogh  not  denae  popolatioa.  Ua 
fertue  and  habitaUe  tracts  are  for  the  most  part  Mfadii 
the  narrow  stripe  of  alluvial  land  along  the  bam  of  tit 
mountains  and  the  bottoms  of  the  wanner  and  more  ibeiunl 
valleys.  Along  the  western  foot  of  the  Wahs^  nip 
occur*  one  of  the  richest  of  these  tracts,  a  narrow  dipiB.f 
a  mile  or  two  wide,  but  stretching  for  more  tfau  300  blb 
in  length.  In  the  vallev  of  the  Jordan  it  is  mnebrli; 
and  there  are  wider  patches  in  several  other  of  tlu  tutv 
as  in  those  of  the  Tnilla,  of  the  Timpongas  and  oth«i^6 
Traverae  Range.  In  fact  the  moat  available  put  of  1' 
Great  Basin  appears  to  consist  of  the  valleys  along  iti  etfs: 
border,  sheltered  by  the  Wahaatch  rawe.  The  mot  ^ 
ductive  of  the  cultivated  amis  con»ist  of  dtsintcgntsdb^ 
pathic  rocks,  nuzed  with  the  debris  of  the  SboIih 
iliere  abo  oeeor  in  the  vallejr  bottoms  veiy  nA  m(A 
and  marly  loaaw.  So  imdactive  are  smne  of  tbs  soui  ib: 
Capiun  Slansbniy  mentions  an  instance  of  a  bnihelVf  ite 
producing  on  three  acre<  and  a  half  of  land  a  yield  of  \i 
bushels  ;  and  other  authorities  speak  of  50  or  90  \>tiAi 
wheat  to  the  acre  as  being  by  no  means  nnnsual,  hot  tlKnOi 
we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  such  most  be  exoepUoui  a» 

In  the  valleys  the  climate  is  milder  and  arier  tun  a 
same  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  wiotoir 
much  more  temperate ;  in  the  Salt  lAke  Valley  tl»  ti«- 
mometer  seldom  deiicends  to  tero.  But  on  the  bibbed' 
plains  ^e  heat  is  often  oppressive.  Over  these  pUi» 
mirage  is  frequently  observed  in  the  wann  seuoL  Tv 
eastern  section  of  the  country  is  cold.  Tbraaglwot  di 
habitable  poitions  of  the  territory  rain  seldom  &Ui  betwta 
Bfay  and  OetolMr,aiid  can  never  be  xalied  on  fbr  sgriedtiad 
porposao.  Artificial  irrigattoa  is  thHtfocs  lefiinto  H 
agricaltoial  success ;  but  the  diaraoter  of  the  coontijp  bqcr 
admits  of  irri^on  being  efteted  with  comparstivtcsKs 
the  more  fertile  valleys,  although  tJiere  are  cxtouiM  ta* 
of  land  which  will  not  admit  of  cultivation  on  ucohI  i 
their  being  beyond  the  application  of  irrigation. 
>  The  princtj»l  cereals  giwn  are  wbe•.i,oats,nlsil^^ 
and  rye.   Veir  little  buckwheat  ia  raised.    The  eesoa 

EDtatoM  grow  luxuriantly  ;  of  sweet  potatoes  tbe  cr^ 
mited.    All  the  vegetables  pecoliar  to  tbe  middti 
western  states  racceed  here.   The  sugar-beet  giowi  to  > 
size,  and  is  being  raised,  though  not  largely,  fa 
angar.   Cotton,  the  sngar-^ane,  and  rice  wiU,  it  ti  niipt* 
in  some  districts,  bnt  they  are  evidenthr  not  soitei!  u  A* 
climate.   TdbaccD  and  flax  are  raised  m  small  qasotina 
A  portion  of  Uis  territo^is  well  adapted  lor  giawi^thnf 
the  bunch  nass  mi  the  lower  sIotMs  (rf  tiie  nsouiuaini,  ^ 
at  present  feeds  vast  herds  of  antdi^wa  and  deer,  ii  b<in»{ 
during  the  summor  months.   Horses  are  the  iiiio»l>  >^ 
which  the  inbabitanta  perhaps  possess  the  Isrgeit 
tionate  number ;  but  they  have  a  ooosidenble  nuwtt  ^ 
cattle,  and  there  is  a  growing  attention  bnag  paid  to  ^ 
which  are  in  great  request  for  their  vrool. 

The  country  in  its  natural  state  is  almost  destitatfi^Mo 
Tho  only  timber  found  is  in  the  mora  shelteiecl  nniA 
on  the  banks  of  a  few  of  the  streams  and  oocaatoDtllff* 
the  bases  of  some  of  the  monntaina.  Wild  game  aboii£> 
The  autelope,  deer,  bear,  and  panther  are  veiy  oQisefM- 
The  lake-islands  are  frequented  by  aquatic  birdi  ia 
ing  quantities.  The  more  common  kinds  are  i**^^^' 
ducks,  curlews,  plovers,  gulls,  blue  herons,  cnaas,  p£f<*> 
&c.  Mosquitoes  and  suid-flies  are  •nty  namsfsu  snd 
blasome.  But  the  jtnstest  insect  pest  is  a  luge  ^ 
ericket,  which  at  irragulsr  periods  appma  ii  W"^ 
numbwi^  and  eommiti  tmUs:  ' 
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.  1  from  its  insnlated  mtoation  mast  be  to  a  great  extent 
-  npon  its  own  moarces,  if  the  pecaliarities  of  its 
. .  tion  did  not  cherish  hy  every  meana  their  separate 
.  3  t>endent  conditioD.    Cut  off  by  lofty  and  difScalt 
^ins  and  vast  deserts  from  all  other  settled  states, 
. .  gricnltural  resources  little  more  than  snfficient  for  the 
of  ita  own  increanog  leqnirements,  and  without  any 
'  ~  product  or  material  reaniiM  by  the  arts  or  Inxnciei  m 
■ommimitie^  it  is  not  likdy  to  have  ai^  eonuderable 
t  of  external  trade  or  commoce ;  wliile  there  will  pro- 
lie  a  •olIicieDt  stimalns  to  the  growth  of  such  mana- 
~    -s  AS  are  required  for  ordinary  domestic  pnrposes. 
'  California  regular  commtmicatiou  is  maintained,  but 
it  of  transit  is  too  great  for  California  to  offer  a  market 
■  produce  of  Utah.   On  the  other  hand,  from  Salt  Lake 
'  >  St.  LoQts,  the  nearest  considerable  market,  is  upwards 
' '  K)  miles.   Some  modification  would  nndoobtedly  be 
ht  by  the  constraction  of  the  projected  Great  Pacific  Rail- 

-  'Qt  in  any  case  Utah  most  remain  to  a  great  extent  a 
■  -  y  separated  geographically,  politically,  and  commer- 

Tlia  local  government  Jus  done  everything  it  could 
-~  =onrage  the  estaUidiment  of^  betories,  and  there  are 
-  7  several  woollen-mills,  potteries,  hardware-woifa,  ttCt 
ally  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.   Flonr^nuUs  ue  in 
.  ion  very  generally. 

.  -  nawnt,  Towiu,  <tc. — Utah  is  divid^  into  IS  counties. 
' '  ore,  a  little  village,  in  ttte  souUf  western  ^art  of  the 
:  is  the  political  capital ;  but  the  chief  ci^,  mdeed  the 
>Qe  of  any  conseqaenee,  is  Salt  LtUu  City.   There  are 
.  il  other  *  cities,*  but  they  are  merely  collections  of  a 
dobe  cottages. 

't  Lake  City,  or  as  it  is  officially  deai|^at6d,  the  Ctfy  of 
alt  Lake,  ie  situated  on  the  eist  side  of  the  Jonlan 
.  ,  a  strait  which  nnites  Utah  Lake  with  the  Oreat  Salt 
.  -  ,  in  40=  46'  M.  lat.,  112°  6'  W.long.,  and  at  an  elevation 
'  iOO  feet  above  the  sea.   The  popnlatioD  in  ISSOwas 
6000 ;  it  has  since  largely  inoresMd^  bat  ve  have  only 
.  a  estimates  of  its  nvmbeis.   The  aty  was  laid  ont  in 
, '  1847»  onder  the  direetimi  of  Brigjiam  Yoang,  the  Hor- 
propbet,  as  the  great  central  city  of  the  Mormon  people, 
space  markotd  out  was  four  miles  long  and  three  miles 
i,  the  same  size  as  Nanvoo.  The  streets  intersect  at  right 
'  »,  and  are  1  32  feet  wide  ;  and  the  boases  are  ord«eato 
\  et  back  SO  feet  from  the  front  line  of  the  lot,  and  the 
mediate  space  to  be  planted  with  shrabs  or  trees.  A 
'  of  several  acres  is  set  apart  for  the  site  of  the  great 
lie,  which  is  to  be  bnilt  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  possible 
adoQT,  far  snrpasking  the  famous  temple  of  Nanvoo.  The 
''  «s  are  mostly  built  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
I  a  neat  appearance ;  batlaij^  hovaea  and  public  estab- 
nents  are  now  bniU  of  stuie.   There  are  several  mann- 
iries  and  b^IIs  in  the  vicinltr  of  the  dW,  and  salt  is 
'  ely  made  on  the  borden  of  ue  lake.  Several  schools 
9  been  establidied,  and  a  nte  has  been  set  apart  on  one 
'he  terraces  of  theWabsatch  monntain  for  the  erection  of 
■'liversity. 

■JovemmetU,  Sittory,  (6e. — The  government  of  Utah  ter- 

-  ty  is  exactly  similar  to  that  (tf  Nzw  Mkzico. 

'he  Territory  of  Utah  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
.  zican  Province  of  Alta  or  Upper  California,  and,  with  the 
;  of  that  provioce,  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  by 
ity  in  1846.  Bnt  the  whole  of  the  province  had  really 
<8ed  out  of  the  hands  of  Mexico  for  some  years  before  the 
mal  transfer;  and  while  the  tract  west  of  the  Sierra 
ivada,  or  what  now  forma  the  atato  of  California,  was 
■eady  in  Oie  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
e  Oreai  Bann,  lutheito  abandoned  to  the  native  Indians, 
y  open  to  a^  bodjy  of  settlers  strong  enongh  to  maintain 
temadves  within  it.  By  sach  a  body  it  was  occupied  in 
^47.  We  shall  not  relate  here  the  early  history  of  that 
imarkable  sect  the  Mormona,  whose  occupation  of  the  terri- 
)ry  has  invested  Utah  with  so  singular  an  interest.  [Suith, 
08EPH,  iS.  S.]  It  will  be  enough  to  remind  the  reader, 
lat  the  Mormons  first  settled  as  a  community  at  Inde- 
endence,  and  afterwards  in  Clay  county,  Miasoun  ;  and  that 
B  being  expelled  in  succession  from  each  of  these  places, 
Key  left  the  state,  and  established  themselves  at  Naavoo  in 
lliaois.  Here  they  speedily  became  a  large  and  flourishing 
ody  ;  and,  besides  various  public  edifices,  erected  a  spacious 
ample  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dotls«s.  Joseph  Smith, 
tieir  prophet,  governed  them  with  abaolnte  and  umost  on- 
juesuoncd  anUiority  nntU  his  death  in  184^  which  was 
'ooghtaboat  in  a  very  shocldDg  manner,   A  newspaper 


established  in  Nanvoo  by  some  opponents  of  the  sect,  having 
published  certain  scandi^ous  statements  respecting  him,  the 
town  council  directed  its  publication  to  be  stopped  snd  th^ 
office  to  be  razed.  The  editors  appealed  to  the  mayor  of 
Carthage,  who  issued  a  warraut  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  and 
his  brother.  Smith  at  first  refused  to  obey,  and  pUced  the 
city  in  a  state  of  defence ;  but  he  was  induced  to  borrender 
in  order  to  prevent  a  ooUision  between  bis  followers  and  the 
state  antboruies  on  receiving  a  pledge  of  protection  frtnn  tiie 
populace.  A  mob  was  however  permitted  to  break  into  the 
state  jail  and  murder  both  Smith  and  his  brother.  The 
Mormons  elected  a  new  prophet,  Brighsm  Young,  as  the 
successor  of  Smith,  and  affairs  again  became  prosperous- 
Bat  organised  mobs  several  times  attacked  the  city,  and  at 
length  regularly  invested  it ;  and  the  leaders  were  forced  to 
undertake  that  the  whole  body  should  entirely  quit  the  state. 
The  prophet  and  elders  now  formed  the  bold  resolntion  to 
lead  their  followers  across  the  vast  western  wilderness,  to  the 
&r  distant  and  nearly  nnknown  country  lying  beyond  the 
Rocky  Moantains— there  to  seek  some  secluded  retreat  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  pereecutors.  They  had  besti  promised  to 
be  allowed  till  the  ^ring  to  make  their  preparatious  for  the 
d^tartare  of  the  first  or  pioneer  party ;  bat  thar  enemies 
became  olamoron^  and  they  were  obliged  to  ast  out  in 
Febniary  1646,  while  it  was  yet  winter.  The  snffinings  of 
this  pioneer  puty  were  of  the  most  terrible  and  tryiiu  kind; 
but  they  struggled  on  resolutely,  planting  crops,  ana  o^er- 
wise  preparing  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow  them. 
It  was  not  till  July  of  the  following  year  that  the  fint  section 
of  the  pioneers  reached  the  promised  land.  The  remsinder 
were  soon  to  follow  ;-for  although  the  authorities  had  engaged 
that  the  rest  of  the  community  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in 
Naavoo  till  apprised  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  first  migrmtiwi, 
their  old  opponents  came  down,  and  drove  them  ^  ont  of  the 
city  in  September  1646. 

On  t^DK  possossion  of  the  site  of  their  new  city  by  the 
Giest  Sslt  Lake,  the  elden  at  cooe  set  abont  onsnising  a 
regular  mvemmoit,  at  the  head  of  v^uch  they  plaeed  tnrir 
prophet  Brigbam  Young ;  and  as  soon  as  what  tney  denmed 
a  sufficient  nui^her  of  their  followers  had  arrived,  and  their 
territory  had  become  by  cession  from  Mexico  a  rart  of  the 
United  l^ales,  they  elected  the  usual  state-officets,  and 
applied  to  the  fsdenl  government  to  be  admitted  into  Uie 
Union  as  a  sovereign  state  nnder  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Deseret.  But  Cougress  refused  their  application,  and  re- 
manded the  state  back  to  a  territoiial  condition,  naming  it 
Utah.  Brigham  Young  was  however  appointed  or  continued 
as  governor ;  and  the  community,  though  nominally  nnder 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  remained  virtually  independent,  and 
governed  by  tiie  maxims  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  In  1S66, 
however,  Yoou  was  superseded  the  Hrssident,  who 
appointed  a  '^itile*  governor,  and  the  fedmel  goveni- 
ment  assumed  a  mm  drnet  control.  This  led  to  diqpotes, 
and  at  loigth  the  federal  jndne  were  expelled,  and  the  go- 
vernor waa  forced  to  leave.  This  has  jumlnced  a  contest 
between  the  federal  state  and  Utah.  Forces  have  been  smt 
against  it  to  subdue  iL  little  impression  has  been  made  as 
yet ;  there  has  been  no  serious  fighting ;  but  supplies  have 
been  intercepted,  and  detachmanta  eat  m  by  the  MoraHHis ; 
but  the  state  forces  are  gnduaUy  hong  stcengtbsned  and  are 
approaching  their  cit^. 

The  rdigious  opinions  of  the  Mormons  are  stated  under 
Shith,  Josspn,  S.  S.  Here  however,  as  Utah  is  their 
appointed  Zion,  and  as  they  are  almost  its  only  inha- 
mtants,  we  may  just  state  that  the  Mormons  profess  to  be  a 
s^tarate  peo|^e,  living  under  a  patriarchal  dispenatitill, 
with  iHOphets,  elders,  and  ^>oatIes,  who  have  the  mlein 
temporal  as  well  as  religious  matters ;  thar  doctrines  being 
embodied  in  the  '  Book  of  Mormon'  and  the  *  Book  of  Deo- 
trine  and  Covenants,*  revealed  to  tbeir  first  pnnbeL  Joseph 
Smith  ;  that  they  look  for  a  literal  gathering  of  Israel  in  this 
wetttem  Jand  ;  and  that  here  Christ  will  reigo  personally  for 
a  millennium,  when  the  earth  will  be  restored  to  its  para- 
disaical glory.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  which  has  drawn 
upon  them  so  much  obloquy,  was  not  at  first  offidalty 
admitted ;  but  there  is  little  doabt  thai  it  has  ben  allowed^ 
at  least  to  their  leaders,  and  some  of  their  more  ardeat 
advocates  defend  it  by  reference  te  the  practiee  of  the 
aucient  Jewish  patriarchs.  That  sech  a  sy^m  oonld  pos- 
ubly  grow  np  into  such  magnitade  in  these  tiaase  is 
ciently  startling ;  but  that  it  an  bog  ■amiam  itedf  if 
subjected  to  persecution,  is  tnesaccnaUsb 

As  we  did  not  notice  Aiovm  nnder  Uunon,  we 
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to  vhfit  we  have  nid  of  it  above,  that  H  itanda  on  the  Mia- 
•iuippi,  125  mileS'N.N.W.  from  Spriudield ;  and  that  after 
the  aepartnre  of  the  Monaonii,  Nauvoo  oecame  the  seat  of  a 
colony  of  French  commnnitti,  or  leiriana,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Cahot,  who  ware  howerar  far  from  aocceasfaL 
Of  tta  preaant  itita  va  have  no  ttuitworth^  particokn  ;  ita 
populaiuoB  haa  dwindled  down  to  a  wiy  jniyiificaot  number, 
llie  grrat  Mormon  temple  of  Nanvoo  wa%  m  October  1648, 
lat  on  fire  by  an  incendiary  and  destroyed. 

(CitptiiiD  Howard  Staiisbnry,  Topographieal  Bngineert, 
U.  S.  Ajmy.Hxpediium  to  the  VaBey  of  t/u  GfrtaX  &3t  Latt 
of  Utah;  Fremont,  Baxirt  Expedition  to  the  Uockg 
jiouniaitu;  Lient.  J.  W.  Oimniion,  The  Mormontf  Ae.; 
Statietioal  View  of  the  United  Statet;  Seventh  Ceneut  tf  the 
United  Siatea  ;  Oaietteera  of  the  United  Statet,  <ie.) 

UVAROV,  SERGY  SEMENOVICH,  or  OUVAHOFF, 
at  the  name  ia  written  in  French,  an  eminent  Rnuian  atataa- 
man  and  author,  waa  born  abont  1765  of  a  noble  family,  and 
recttved  hia  Christian  name  from  the  Empreu  Cathenne,  to 
whom  his  bther  waa  aide-de-camp.  HeatudiedatOottin^n, 
and  ia  tiie  year  1810  made  hii  fint  appearance  as  an  author  in 
a '  Project  for  ao  Aaatic  Academy,  written  in  French  and 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  he  proposed 
the  foundation  of  a  great  institation  for  the  atndy  of  the 
languages  and  literatore  of  Asia.  In  the  following  year  he 
Was  appointed,  young  as  he  was,  to  the  oarator^ip  of  the 
vniversity  and  eiducatioDal  establishments  of  Uio  district  of 
St.  Petenburg,  an  important  office  which  he  discharged  with 
great  liberality  of  views.  "  The  European  Repablic,"  he 
remarked  in  a  Russian  pamphlet,  pHblished  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  neat  struggle  in  1814,  "  is  now  preparing  to 
emerge  from  uaos  and  to  consolidate  its  foundations.  A 
stupid  tyranny  will  no  longer  oppose  itself  to  the  efforts  of 
reason,  and  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  it  will  be  per- 
nittod  to  think.**  When  the  Emperor  Alexander's  views 
became  of  a  mote  retnwrade  character  than  they  had  been, 
UvaroT,  after  in  rain  offering  the  introduction  of  some  new 
relations  relating  to  education,  retired,  in  1821,  from  bis 
enratorship,  but  still  retained  tlw  post  of  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  whioh  had  been  conferred  on  him  in 
1818.  In  the  following  year  he  became  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  manufactures  and  internal  commerce,  and  he 
was  subsequently  for  some  yean  miuistor  of  finance.  That 
his  influence  was  not  extinct  was  proved  by  bis  being  able 
to  esiablish  in  1823  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  young 
diplomaiists  in  the  Oriental  taognagea,  carrying  out  in  some 
degree  his  early  project.'  After  the  accession  of  the  Eirperor 
Nicolas  he  was  appointed  in  18SS  Miniater  of  Public  In- 
struction, a  step  which  excited  some  surprise,  as  the  ten- 
dencies at  the  new  government  wvre  certainly  not  in  favour 
of  permitting  the  Ilbertv  to  think.  From  that  time  till  1848 
Uvarov  was  indefittigably  active  in  founding  muaanms,  bo- 
tanical gardens,  obeervatoiiea,  and  edoealional  iostitotions, 
and  in  providing  for  the  better  endowment  uf  sn6h  eatoblish- 
Bienta,  and  anv  deficiency  in  liberality  in  their  nunngement 
was  ailribnted  ratber  to  the  emperor  than  the  minister.  In 
1648  he  again  retired  from  office  on  occasion  of  soma 
restvsinte  on  education  being  imposed,  of  which  he  did  not 
approve. 

The  principal  writings  of  Uvarnv  are  rather  el^ant  than 
profound:  they  are  collected  in  two  volumes,  one  bearing 
the  title  of  '  Studies  of  Philology  and  Criticii>m,*  and  the  other 
'Polirical  and  Liternry  Sketches'  (']<;tudes  de  Philologie  et 
de  Critique,'  St.  Patenibur|,-1843,  Siid  edition,  Paris,  184fi; 
'  Esqniasea  politiquos  et  li  Siaires,'  Paris,  1846).  All  of  th^se 
essays  are  in  French,  exce^  two  on  phil>-lot(ical  subjects,  one 
'  On  the  poet  Nonnna  of  Panopolia,^and  the  other  *  Un  the 
Ante-Homeric  Age,'  which  are  in  Oeman.  In  the  prefisce 
to  the  eshsy  on  Nonnas,  addressed  to  Oiiibe,  the  author 
expresses  an  opinion  that  '*  it  is  now  time  for  every  author 
to  ehoi  se  for  hm  instmmtat  the  language  which  is  best  suiled 
to  ihfl  cin-le  of  ideas  he  iniends  to  treau"  He  seems  hon  ever, 
in  spito  of  the  confidence  of  his  tone,  to  hare  heen  for  some 
thne  in  doubt  as  to  venturing  to  print  in  Oerman,  and  befoie 
^blicaiion  applied  to  Odthe  for  advic*-,  who  in  a  half  jesting 
loue  replied  "  Never  confide  to  any  German  the  grammatical 
nvisian  of  jo«r  maausuipUt  I>o  net  Ssdait  tM  '■^-I'li^n 


advantage  you  enjoy  in  not  knowing  Qcnnn 
have  been  t7ing  to  forget  it  these  thirty  jm' 
the  few  foreigners  who  have  written  inthstUD|a|'.['r 
is  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  moit  natdi  • 
French,  which  was  in  the  time  of  his  ymtit  nm  j 
than  Russian  to  educated  Rnsdan^  his  stjlt  ii  in: ..  - 1 
to  ba  perfectly  idiomatic  by  bis  Frendk  editor  ILIta ' 
Leduc,  who  ia  bis  amusing  pre&ce  dedam  viil 
confidence  in  his  own  correctness  that  "mnti-z 
novels,  onr  plays,  our  books,  whether  sstiou  cr  ^-  • 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  admiration.**   The  nbjecti  of  Cir 
essays  '  Stein  and  PoBo  di  Borgo,* '  The  Prince  It  U- 
'  Venice,*  Rome,*  &c.,  are  in  themselves  of  iuterai  t . 
treated  in  a  light  and  graceful  s^le  which  nererfar,'-..'- 
reader.    Uvarov  is  reported  to  have  written  mmha  ■ 
own  time,  which  may  probably  fona  the  best  jecuc, . 
writiogs  in  the  eyes  of  ponteritT. 

UWIN8,  THOMAS,  a  A.,  was  bom  in  Par- 
London,  in  1783.    Appreoticea  to  Smith,  u  tvri 
some  reputa  in  his  day,  be  Acqure^  whilst  Ifum  ~  ■ 
of  the  bniin,  a  certain  nmilianty  with  the  guenl  pr 
of  deaign.  But  having  fixed  hia  bsartoa  bccoouBji^ ' 
he,  on  qnitting  Smith,  entered  as  a  stadcnt  at  lbl> 
Aosdemy,  at  the  same  time  availing  btnuelf  (rf  A:  k:! 
which  Sir  C.  Bell  waa  then  deliveiiuj^  to  ititdai  - ' 
For  some  years  he  wta  principally  occupied  in  mtiu 
for  book  engravings,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  tikni  • 
aa  hia  model,  though  iwaint^iining  eonndenhle  r^' 
many  of  bis  designs  display  yeiy  dedded  pmre  t ' 
as  grace.     He  also  made   nomeroos  eopia  li  '- 
ings  for  the  use  of  engravers.   At  this  time  bi  p-c- 
almost  exclusively   in  water-colours,  and  in  - 
was  elected  a  member  {and  subsequently  KcntL7  '■ 
Society  of  Painters  ia  Water  Colours.  Failnn  ^  -* 
having  led  to  a  temponry  abandonment  of  hii  pn^ 
after  a  short  interval  commenced  practice  in  EdiE»:  - 
portrait  painter,  having  prepared  nimaelf  by  mibti' 
of  portiaite  for  book  illastraUons.   In  18S6  be  fkt: 
and  the  studies  which  be  made  during  .liis  ilaj 'd  - 
commence  painting  pictures  illnstrative  of  tliediM^-' 
door  life  of  the  Italian  .and  evpecially  of  the  ' 
peasantry.  These  works  painted  with  a  light  bn^  ^ 
picturesque  in  costume,  gay  in  colour,  and  cbeerh;i^'' 
became  at  once  very  popular,  and  their  popnlint;  r^'-^ 
nndiminished  aa  long  as  he  continued  to  pnidoce  u& 
samples  of  these  sunny  Italian  pictures  may  be  wit- 
'The  Mandolin;*  'Dressing  for  the  Feata;'  'X-J  - 
Peasantry  returning  from  a  Festa  ; '  '  The  Fi!<lttrD> ' 
o{,Naplest*  'Interior  of  a  Saint  Manufacto^ it > i 


Jaas  ;    Teaching  a  Child  the  Twantellai '  'OuIJk*' 
in  a  Vineyard ; '  '  Making  a  Nun.'   He  also  ytk'J<  ■' 
English  peasant  pieces,  aa  '  The  Top  of  the  Sul«,' 
of  tlie  Village,'  Ac,  but  with  less  aucceaa.   Liter  bs^i^ 
illustrations  from  popular  authon,  Stcrne'i  ' 
Dorothea,  &c. ;  and  still  later  he  essayed  a  loh  e  ui 
sobjects,  as  'Lear  and  Cordelia  in  PiiBOO;"Ci{''- 
Psyche  *  (painted  for  Prince  Albert):  'PncbiB-^ 
from  the  Infernal  Regions  with  the  Ciu-ketof  Beaei;;  - 
Reproof ; '  '  John  the  Baptist  procl^imiiu  the  Kae^ 
Murning  after  the  Baptism  j  '  *  Judas,*  £c  ;  bat  ib^*  ** 
scarcely  adapted  to  his  pencil.    Mr,  Uirini  *»  vie- 
Royal  Academician  in  1636 ;  and  from  1844  to  18iS  ■ 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Royal  Acadeny.   U*  ' 
pointed  keeper  itf  her  Mqesiy's  pictnras  in  J643,  aal trf 
uf  the  Natioual  Gallety  in  1847,  bst  bs  migoed  tbi 
aituaUon  after  two  or  three  yeara.   He  died  Au|.  S 
at  Staines,  in  Middlesex.    In  the  Vernon  coUecixe  ' 
pictures  by  Mr.  Uwina, '  The  Vintage  in  the  Ciant ' 
yards.  South  of  France,'  and  '  Le  Chapeaa  de  Rrigui  ■ 
the  Sheepshanks' collection  are  four  more  cbaractnid'- 
koiplea  of  Its  pencil— 'Italian  Mother  t«achina  W  >^ 
th«  Tarantella  T  *  Neapolitan  Boy  dcooratioa  bit  laiv^ 
'The  lavuunte  Shepherd  :'  and  'Suauicion. 
UWAROWITS:  rUiiiaaauei.i.lJ 
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VAT.ENTf  A,  HABBO0R  OF.  [Kbht.I 
VALERYLB.  [Cmwm,S.%] 
VALIJUO.  rGAunniu.A  S.] 
VALLEY,  LILY  OP  THE.  a  Mnnoa  ntm*  fitr  tka 
Convailarta  Molafif.   This  plant  ia  too  veil  known  to  naed 
dtfseriptioD.    The  genos  ConpaliaHa  hu  m  betl-ohapod 
B-imrUd  deeidnou  penanth ;  a  S-oall«d  3-ovall«d  owy  i 
a  hlDot  trigoDooi  itigrna  (  hnry  with  1-tmiai  eaUa }  flomn 
ioinred  to  the  pedicel. 

a  majalit,  the  Lily  of  tbe  Valley,  ti  aboat  a  foot  high,  with 
kWo  ovaie-laDceoliitfl  nuliaal  leavei.    The'flowen  are  race- 
aooxe,  nodding,  pare  white,  globose,  belt-nhapari,  and  fragrant. 
VAN  DIKMEN'S  LAND.   [Tasmania.  A  9.1 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND  (or  Quadra  and  raneouoer 
Ttland)  liea  off  the  western  coast  of  Nwth  America  io  the 
Morth  Pacifie.   It  is  long  and  narrow,  estending  in  a  diree- 
ion  from  lOQth-cast  48'  84'  to  n«rtb-w«Bt  110"  S*  N.  la^,  and 
letween  ISfi*  and  188*  W.  long.,  the  length  being  about 
IfiO  miles,  the  average  width  M  miles.   It  u  orerlanped  at 
tSBOntbern  endbyt^  continental  headland  of  Cape  FlMtery, 
ud  between  ia  the  Strait  of  Jnan  de  Fnea.  Ave  leagoea  wide 
Ltita  entrance,  and  ranningin  an  cast-soDth-aast  direction  for 
ftboDt  100  miles,  widening  in  several  parts,  extending  sonth- 
ward  into  Puget^  Sound,  and  forming  several  baya  on 
tha  continental  shore,  then,  snddenly  narrowing,  turning 
northward  tbrongh  an  archipelajfo  of  small  islands,  called  the 
Arro  Archipelago,  thence  widening  into  the  Galf  of  Georgia, 
uid  re-entering  the  ocean  amidst  soother  archipelago,  through 
Johnstone's  Strait  into  Qoeeo  Charlotte^  Sound.  Vanconver 
lirstdiscoTered  this  passage  in  1798,   There  are  many  bays 
and  harbonrg  all  ronnd  the  island.    Three  islands  of  the 
Arro  group  are  separated  from  the  coast  of  Vanconver  Island 
by  a  passage  called,  the  Arro  Canal,  which  ia  narrow  at  both 
extremities,  bnt  expands  to  a  cranderablt  width  in  the 
middlsL  At  Wentaonysan  Inlet,  which  is  at  tha  north  end 
nf  the  Arro  Canal,  levew  exten^va  bads  of  coal  have  beao 
discovered,  the  sita  of  which  has  beeo  named  Newcastle. 
Coal  exists  also  fai  the  northern  part  of  Vancouver  Island. 
At  the  sonthem  end  the  settlement  of  Victoria  has  been 
forxned,  on  a  harbour  named  Oamosack,  safe  and  easily 
accessible  for  vessels,  bnt  having  the  drawback  of  being 
Bcantily  supplied  with  water.   The  other  principal  harbours 
are,  Nootka  Sound,  Clayquot,  Nitinat,  all  on  the  western 
coast.   The  shores  of  the  island  present  an  alternation  of 
rocky  cli£h  and  sandy  beaches.   At  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea  is  a  compact  mass  of  rugged  mountains,  whose  snmmita 
are  covered  with  snow.   The  island  contains  a  CMisiderable 
quantity  of  fertile  land,  covered  with  good  natural  grass. 
There  are  nomeroua  small  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  island,  of 
whom  some  have  been  fonnd  of  a  Aiendly  disposition. 

The  possession  of  Nootka  Sosnd  had '  nearly  given  rise  to 
a  war  with  Spain,  who  daimed  it,  and  had  expelled  some 
EDfilish  settlers  fiom  Kootka,  but  it  was  at  length  resinied 
to  England,  and  has  since  continaed  in  their  hands.  Van- 
couver Island  was  made  over  in  1846  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  by  a  charter,  on  condition  that  they  shoald 
colonise  » ;  the  government  reserving;  the  right  to  reclaim 
posKCsaion  of  the  island  for  Great  Bntaia  witmn  a  specified 
time. 

North  of  Qoeen  Charlotte's  Bound  lie  Qmm  Charlotte^B 
fslandi,  between  08*  and  64"  N.  lat.  The  group  consists  of 
Lhree  islands  extending  about  160  miles  in  length,  by  about 
SO  miles  in  breadth.  In  these  islands  are  several  excellent 
liarboars.  At  Mitchell  Harbour,  on  the  middle  island,  and 
it  other  spots,  gold  has  been  foauA,  embedded  in  quarts 
rock.  Traces  of  silver  have  been  found  in  the  rocks.  The 
nterior  of  the  islands  is  hilly  and  wall  wooded,  the  climate  is 
iiealthy,  and  the  soil  remarkably  fertile.  The  islands  con- 
I  ain  some  beds  of  coal,  and  several  fine  spedmoDS  of  lead  and 
copper  have  been  obtained. 

Varna,  a  fortified  town  and  sca^>ort  of  Turkey-in- 
Eorope.  in  tha  province  of  Bulgaria,  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  small  Imlj  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 
43"  N.  lat,  87"  63'  68"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of 
16,(XX>  to  20,000.  The  bay  or  road  of  Varna  is  protected 
from  the  north  and  north-east  winds,  and  has  a  good  bottom, 
with  a  depth  ol  8  to  10  &tbonu.  The  ntrance  ot  tha  bay 


is  fonaad  by  twa  ataqt  rocky  cupn  (Oalata  and  Hedreva,  or 
Snghanlik),  4i  milas  asunder.  The  shores  sink  grailiuuly 
to  the  basd  «  tha  bay,  where  in  tha  neighboitrfaood  of  tha 
dtytluyara  leval.  Tha  Pararati  River  (the  annant  Ly- 
ginos),  which  nsas  in  the  Balkan  near  Shumla,  after  tra- 
versing the  two  takes  of  Devne,  discharues  itself  by  a  broad 
strrsm  into  the  Black  Sea,  along  the  foot  of  ihe  aontbere 
walls  of  Varna.  The  diMtaoos  between  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  F^tarii  Lake  of  Detne  and  the  Klack  Sea  is  little  more 
than  half  a  mile.  It  has  been  in  contemplation  to  d'-epen  the 
channel  of  this  river  so  as  to  admit  ships  to  the  lake,  whiifh 
would  thus  converted  into  a  harbour  capable  of  affording 
shelter  and  acoommod  ition  to  the  Ixrgest  fleuts  i<i  all  wvathers. 
In  the  isthmus  brtween  the  two  lakes  Alexander  the  Great 
defeated  the  Triballi.  The  isthmus  is  from  a  mile  to  a  milo 
and  a  half  hraad. 

Varna  is  a  wratehedly  built  town,  sunounded  hy  old  stoaa 
walls  and  a  dry  ditch.  It  is  a  place  of  BcnuideraUa  trad^ 
the  exports  of  com,  barley,  tallow,  eggs,  and  other  Bulfsrisa 
produce,  amount  in  vaiae  to  alMUt  600,000/.  AustrisB 
Bteameni  between  Constantinople  and  GalaU  put  in  at  Vsma. 
Under  the  walls  of  Varna  the  Sultan  Murad  II.  in  1444 
defeated  the  Hnnsarians  under  King  Ladislaua  (who  was 
killed)  and  John  Huniades.  The  Russians  took  Varna  in 
1828.  The  Anglo-French  armv  encamped  in  Varna  and  its 
environs  in  the  summer  of  1664,  previous  to  its  emharkatioa 
for  the  Crimea. 

VAUQUELINITE.  [CHMininf.] 
VENIRE  FACUa  This  writ,  and  also  the  other  writs 
referred  to  under  this  head  (vol.  xxvi.,  p.  £46),  the  dU- 
tringoM  and  AnAeaf  wpora  juratonim,  have  been  in  effect 
abomhed  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Aot,  1868 1  which 
has  supplied  a  much  simpler  Jqit  process.  (BUwksleaa^ 
'  Commentaries,'  Mr.  Kerr^  ed.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  380.) 
VENUS*8  FLY-TRAP.  [Dioma.] 
VEKNAL  GRASS,  SWEET.  [AMnoXAHTHmi.] 
VERNON,  ROBERT.  Though  possessing  personally  u 
title  to  an  enduring  name,  vet  as  tha  founder  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  Mr.  Vernon  claims  an  honourable 
place  in  this  work.  The  so-called  *  National  Gallery '  of 
paintings  was  founded  in  1884  by  the  purchase  by  Lord 
Liverpoors  government  of  the  collection  formed  by  Mr. 
Angerstein.  This  collection  included  nine  pictures  by 
British  punters — the  * Maniage-ft-la-Mode '  of  Hogarth; 
that  painter's  portrait ;  Lord  Heathfield  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds I  and  Wilkie's  '  Village  Festival.*  In  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty-three  years  there  were  occasional  bequssta 
or  presentations  of  English  pictures,  bnt  not  a  simple  English 
picture  was  added  to  the  national  collection  by  purchase : 
the  entire  number  of  British  pictures  in  tlie  Natitmal  Qaliery 
in  1847  was  only  forty-one,  and  several  of  these  were  por- 
traits of  tmknown  or  insignificant  persons  by  second-rata 
artists,  or  works  of  UtUe  artistic  excellence  or  general  inters 
est  In  every  other  country  the  possession  of  worthy  speci- 
mens of  the  pencils  of  the  chief  painters  of  that  country  had 
been  deemed  the  essential  feature  of  a  national  collection ; 
here  the  National  GaUerr,  according  to  the  official  estimate, 
was  to  be  a  gallery  of  tiw  works  of  tha  '  Old  Masters '  of 
Italy  and  Holland. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Vernon  that  the  country  is  primarily  indebted 
for  what  has  been  done  towards  placiim  matters  on  a  more 
rational  and  satisfactioy  footing.  Bom  m  1774,  he  by  dili- 
gence, perseverance,  and  skilL  dnrin|^  a  long  commercial 
career,  raised  himse^  from  very  btunble  mto  vary  affluent  cir- 
cumstances ;  earning  at  the  same  time  a  hi|^  ehanetar  bx  • 
tibeiality,  and  enlaned  though  unostentatious  benevolenoe. 
Having  a  great  fDndness  for  pictures,  he  began,  as  soon  as 
his  means  permitted,  to  indulge  his  inclination  by  pnrchasiu 
some,  and  following  his  own  taste  he  selected  me  woriu  « 
English  artists.  In  the  ooarts  of  vests  his  collection  grew 
till  every  room  in  his  house  was  filled.  He  now  conceived 
the  design  of  presenting  bis  pictures  to  the  nation,  in  the 
hope  that  if  kept  together  they  might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  gallery  of  Bntish  art.  With  this  view  he  sold  such  of  his 
pictures  as  he  deemed  undeserving  of  such  a  destiny,  and 
purchased  or  commissioned  (in  nearly  every  iostaoca  direct 
from  the  painter)  fresh  example^  of^thg  S5r^f]|lJ^-^^C 
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admired.  Then— not  waiting  to  nuke  it  a  postliDnioDi  gift 
—he  offered  his  collection  to  the  government,  requesting  Ubat 
all  those  pictures  might  be  selected  which  were  considered 
worthy  of  nalionsl  acceptance :  and  that  being  done,  he 
made  them  over  by  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  December  the  22Dd, 
1847,  to  the  Tmstees  of  the  National  Oallery.  The  collec- 
tion so  transferred  comprised  167  pictorea,  all  bnt  two  by 
British  artists,  and  a  large  proportion  by  living  artists.  The 
pictures  having  been  selected  in  the  first  instaoce  for  a  pri- 
vate residence  of  modermte  dimensions,  are  mostly  of  cabinet 
size,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  homely  subjects;  bat 
they  include  favoniable  specimens  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  chief  deceased  and  living  English  painters.  Mr.  Vernon 
Uved  long  enough  to  see  that  his  mnnmcuit  gift  was  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  great  bulk  of  his  eonatiymsn ;  bnt  not  to 
see  it  provided  with  a  fitting  repository.  He  died  May  22Qd, 
1849.  Since  his  decease  the  Vernon  collection  has  found  a 
temporary  resting  place  in  Marlborough  House.  To  it  has 
been  added  the  splendid  bequest  of  Mr.  Turner  [Turner, 
J.M.  W.,5. 2]  ;  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks  has  also  presented  to  the 
nation  bis  noole  collection  of  233  paintings  in  oil  by  English 
artists :  but  his  gift  is  clogged  with  stipulations  as  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  deposited,  which  prevent  them 
from  being— for  the  present  at  least — placed  along  with  the 
Vernon  and  Turner  pictures.  It  is  however  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  by  which  these 
collections  mar  be  brought  together,  and  thus  form  the  com- 
mencement of  a  National  Oidlery  of  British  Art  worthy  of 
the  nation. 

A  marble  bast  of  Hr.  Vernon,  pntdiaied  by  mbscriptioOf 
ia  placed  in  the  hall  at  Marlborongh  House ;  where  also  are 
a  marble  group  by  Gibsm  of  Hylaa  and  Uie  Nymplu,  and 
about  hall  a  dosen  marble  busts,  presented  with  nis  pictures 
by  Mr.  Vernon — the  somewhat  sorry  commencement  of  a 
National  Collection  of  the  works  of  British  Sculptors. 

VERTEBRA  is  the  name  given  to  each  of  the  separate 
bones  of  which  the  spinal  column  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
jlfdeuna/ta  is  com|K)sea.  [Gkklkton.]  Although  in  technical 
anatomy  the  term  is  thus  restricted,  it  has  recently 'received 
a  much  more  extended  signification.  Professor  Owen  defines 
a  vertebra  as  "  one  of  those  segments  of  the  endo-skeleton 
which  constitute  the  axis  of  the  body  and  the  protecting 
canals  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  trunk :  such  a  segment 
mar  alao  sopport  diveiging  appendages."  According  to  this 
definition,  the  vertebra  becomes  the  type  or  plan  on  which 
all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  vertebrate  animals  are  con- 
atructed.  It  is  not  only  a  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  but 
the  elementary  form  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  skeleton 
may  be  reduced.  The  bones  of  the  head,  of  the  thorax,  the 
pelvis,  and  the  limbs,  however  complicated,  are  redncibie  to 
the  plan  of  the  typical  vertebra.  In  the  history  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  interesting  branch  of  anatomical  inquiry  a 
variety  of  opinions  have  been  expressed,  as  to  what  may  be 
zegarded  as  the  true  elements  of  a  typical  vertebra,  since  in 
no  instance  do  we  find  all  the  parts  ot  the  vertebra  developed 
in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

The  diagram  exhibits  a  typical  rertsbn,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Piofossor  Owen. 
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This  plan  does  not  include  the  parts  which  constitute  the 
diverging  appendages.   Of  this  plan  Professor  Owen  says, 

The  names  printed  in  Roman  type  signify  Uiose  parts 
which,  being  usually  devel.ped  from  distinct  and  independ- 
ent centres,  1  have  termed  'aubuenons'  eleuienU.  The 
llalio  denote  the  parts  more  properly  called  processes,  which 


shoot  out  ai  eontlnnationa  £rom  aome  of  tiw  pmbc  >> 
ments,and  are  termed  'exogenous;'  e.g^tbBdik;-x;-. 
or  upper  transverse  processes,  and  the  xyppeph)4  -j 
'  oblique  *  or  '  articular  processes'  of  hnnun  isiiniT.' 

The  autogenous  processes  genersUy  ciresDueri^ 
about  the  centrum,  which  in  the  chun  of  veittb  i-; 
canals.   The  most  constant  and  extensive  cml  ii  tk  >>. 
by  the  neurapophyses  for  the  lodgment  of  the  tnmk  of  if-^- 
TOUB  system,  and  marked  n  in  the  diagissL  Tuh^ 
canal  is  formed  by  the  hsemapophjnex,  lud  ii  bci'^  ^ 
centrum,  and  embraces  the  cenUal  circulsting  ugu  i  . 
heart,  and  the  large  trunks  of  the  vascular  sjntta.  i  . 
sides  of  the  centrum,  most  conunonly  seen  is  the  cr.. 
region,  rise  two  other  canals,  formed  1^  tht  tfam 
element!  of  tiie  vertebra,  and  these  ofteaembnttur'- 
and  a  nerve.   Thus  atypical  or  perfect  mt^T::. 
ita  elements,  presents  war  canals  or  perfortuoDi 
common  centre ;  such  a  vertebra  la  seen  in  tlx 
man,  and  most  of  the  higher  forms  of  veitebnte  imab. 
in  the  neck  of  many  bin^   In  the  tails  of  mottttfCin. 
Mammalia  the  hsemapophyses  are  articnUtedotUiii  . 
to  the  under  part  of  the  centrum,  space  beiog  lue^K 
only  for  the  caudal  arjei^  and  vein.   But  wiiosthetc- 
to  be  lodged  an  expansion  of  the  hKmal  arch  tik^ 
analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  aeml  aidar. 
the  nervoos  tnmk  assumes  the  form  of  a  brain. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  parts  of  the  tluni,  u 
colunm,  and  skull,  may  be  traced  to  tiie  elententt  tiV>  - 
fetxed  to,  the  parts  of  the  two  puis  ai  ]acms^<  •'3 
with  which  all  rertebrate  anim^  are  endowed  bs;  ht  -* 
to  a  common  plan  in  the  direiging  appandagst.  Tbn  & 
of  all  others  are  most  mhjeet  to  ehan^— now  itw.  .- 
an  enormons  extent,  and  again  almost  entirely  du,:^. 
according  to  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  asinu. 
special  habits.    With  the  exception  of  the  poittf  - 
anterior  extremities,  these  organs  are  develo[tt<l 
limited  d^ree.    It  is  through  the  study  of  these  i^vi  - 
that  the  pectoral  fins  are  seen  to  be  the  homolaci^ 
anterior  extremities  iu  the  Reptiles,  of  the  wingi  in 
of  the  fore  legs  in  the  majority  of  the  J^anmo/ia,  ilf-' 
pers  of  Seals  and  Whales,  and  of  the  arms  in  Mil  ' 
manner  the  abdominal  fins  of  Fishes  are  the  hootil-^ 
the  legs  in  Birds,  and  of  the  posterior  extremitin  of  Ui> 
tiles  and  Jfammalia,Kai  the  legs  in  Mas.  l)t»-'~ 
logoes  include  not  only  the  totality  of  these  oigus. 
individoal  parts,  and  toe  acapnia,  daviele,  connid  p- 
homenis,  ndioa,  ulna,  carpal  and  metacarpal  b*^* 
phalanges,  in  the  higher  J/ammaUa  and  Al&n  - 
homologues  in  the  lower  form  of  vertebrate  aoiiu- 
with  the  pelvic  arch,  with  its  ilium,  ischiam,  pnbti. 
fibula,  tibia,  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  pluliu-^ 

We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  the  deUi.^ 
application  of  this  general  plan  to  the  structure  of  lii^ 
too  of  the  various  forms  of  vertebrate  auioul*, 
been  done  in  a  most  masterly  manner  by  Profeiur  0 
bis  *  Report  on  the  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate 
published  in  the  '  Traneactious  of  the  British  AaM 
for  1646,  and  also  subseqnenUr  in  an  indepcndeU 
devoted  to  the  same  aubject.    This  departmeot<^Ui'^'' 
inquiiy  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  ingenious  hjf^- 
verbal  speculation,  but  has  been  placed  by  t&tt 
through  the  naerring  principles  of  compatatire  asit'-t^ 
development,  upon  the  firmeft  basis,  and  may  ber^i^an- 
an  essential  part  of  scientific  truth. 

Vice,  FRANCESCO  DE,  one  of  the  moit  diawr.' 
astronomers  of  modem  Italy,  the  son  of  Count  A»i 
Vico-Ubaldini  and  the  Countess  Anialia  Arcbioto, 
at  Macerata  on  the  19th  of  May  1805.  He  vu  edi:- 
partly  at  the  Collegio  dei  Nobiii  iu  Urbino,  panl'  - 
school  of  the  well-known  congregation  of"  ih"  , 
Siena,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  Society  as  a  novice  - 
After  passing  with  much  distinction  tliroagb  the  biuI'- 
bolh  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  master,  in  the  Romu  Ui'* 
that  Society,  he  was  appointed  (in  1635)  asaiiuot  o' 
Stephen  Dumouchel,  who  was  at  that  time  in  du^  > 
observatory ;  and  it  was  a  sort  of  pressge  of  ^^^"^^  . 
his  afler«areeT,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  aM£«<' ' 
was  to  caleuUte  the  time  of  the  appearand  of  u' 
expected  Halley's  comet,  both  according  to  tlw<i«i°^'-', 
Damoiseau  and  to  those  of  Pont^nlant  The 
nomer  had  the  satis&ction  of  being  the  fint  to  . 
comet,  on  the  fith of  Angnrt  1835.  Soonafternrd^l^ 
in  conaaqaanee  of  the  peat  age.<tf  f  .  Duibvk^* 
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the  principal  astronomer  of  the  Roman  obKrratoiy,  onder- 
took  a  long  leriei  of  observations  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  suspected  error  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  as 
determined  bj  bis  illustrious  predecessors,  Boscovicb,  Calan- 
drelli,  Conti,  and  Reichenbach.  These  observationa,  which 
smounted  to  neariv  6000  in  namber,  were  eminently  soccess- 
fal,  and  the  resDlt  was  a  correction  of  an  error  of  two 
seconds  in  the  received  latitude.  He  engsged  at  the  same 
time  on  a  similar  series  of  obserratiooi  for  the  longitode,  in 
concert  with  the  aatronomen  of  Pari*  and  Napln.  Soon 
afterwarda.  Father  De  Vioo,  at  Um  instanoB  of  Schumacher  of 
Altooa,  vodortoc^  a  ooorso  of  tAmanl&om  of  tiie  planet 
,  Venaa,  for  wbidi  the  eloaroeis  of  the  Roman  atmosphere 
was  |>eealiarlj  adapted,  vrith  a  view  to  the  determination  of 
the  time  of  iu  rotation  upon  its  own  axis.  The  success  of 
this  undertaking  contributed  more  than  all  his  previous 
labours  to  MtabUsh  his  repotation  among  the  astronomers  of 
Europe ;  and  his  subeequeut  obeervatioos  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,  and  of  the  inner  ring  of  that  plsnetj  as  well  as  his 
detiuled  repnts  on  the  nebalB,  which  about  that  time  had 
become  a  pcmounait  mbjeet  of  intetMt,  fully  aoituned  that 
reputation. 

Father  De  Vico  however  is  most  popularly  known  as  an 
observer  by  his  nnmorona  and  snccessful  discoveries  in  the 
cometary  aystam,  which  he  waa  one  of  the  earliest  in  more 
recent  udmb  to  take  vp  as  a  qratematie  study.  Daring  tlw 
years  ISM,  1846,  and  1847  he  diaooToed  no  less  than  eight 
<rf  these  n^sterions  bodies,  in  seven  of  which  hia  claim  to 
priority  of  discovery  is  undisputed.  The  eighth  had  been 
observed  by  another  astronomer  two  days  before  it  was  dis> 
covered  (independently  however)  by  Father  De  Vico. 

Another  more  humble  but  hardly  leas  naefol  work  noder- 
taken  by  Father  De  Vico,  was  an  improved  and  enlarged 
system  of  astronomical  msps  and  charts,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  made  considerable  progress ;  but  in  this  and  other 
works  which  he  had  commenced,  he  waa  interrupted  by  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  by  which,  in  common  with  the  other 
memben  of  his  order,  he  was  driven  from  Rome.  He  was 
treated  with  much  distinction  daring  his  exile  by  his  fellow- 
astranomera  in  FzaDca  and  Sngluid,  and  received  more  than 
one  invitaUra  to  fix  bis  lasidenee  in  either  of  these  connttiei ; 
but  the  circamstanees  of  hia  order  at  that  time  determined 
him  upon  e^tabtishing  himself  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  he  had  almost  completed  his  airatfgemeuts  for 
the  purpose,  when  he  was  seized  with  acute  inflammation  of 
the  chest,  aud  was  carried  off  after  a  short  illness.  He  died 
in  Loudon  on  the  10th  of  November  1848,  at  the  early  age 
of  lorty-three.  Father  Da  Vico  is  chiefly  known  in  literature 
by  bis  contributions  to  the  '  Raccolta  Scientifica,'  a  scientific 
journal  which  owed  its  origin  principally  to  himself,  and 
which  is  still  continued  under  a  new  form. 

(/iof^uagHo  intomo  alia  Vita  s  at  Lcaori  del  P.  Fraa^ 
ewco  d0  VieOf  Roma,  1851.) 

VICTORIA,  ALEXANDRINA,  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  \la  the  'Penny 
Cycio(;»dia,'  the  history  of  the  Kiiudom  is  briefly  given 
under  the  names  of  the  respective  Sovereigns ;  and  that 
history  is  Itfooght  up  to  the  aeciiSBion  of  our  present  Queen. 
In  thie  historical  pomt  of  view,  and  not  as  the  biography  of  a 
livinj;  personnge,  we  contiuue  the  series  of  Monarchs,  but  upon 
somewhat  different  a  plan,  aa  we  shall  presently  explain.] 

Queen  Victoria,  the  only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
the  fonrlh  sod  of  George  III.,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  Victoria, 
a  daughter  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe-Cuboi^  Saalfeld,  was 
bom  at  Kensington  Palace,  London,  May  24,  1819.  The 
Duchesa  of  Ktint,  who  is  the  sister  of  Leopold,  King  of 
Belgium,  waa  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  on 
whose  death  in  1814,  she  had  been  left  the  guardian  of  her 
youthful  MODS  and  the  ruler  of  their  territory,  both  which 
duties  she  fulfilled  with  remirkable  care  aud  prudeuee.  The 
Duke  of  Kent  died  on  January  S3,  1820,  leaving  hia  widow 
in  chwge  of  theiE  in&at  daogliter.  On  the  aecenion  of 
Victoria  to  the  throne  on  June  SO,  1837,  she  found  liOtd 
Melboume  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  she  willingly 
continued  him  in  that  post.  On  February  10,  IfitfO.  ihe 
Queen  was  married  to  Prince  Albert-Fnuiz-Aueust-Karl- 
£iDmaniiel,  the  second  son  of  Ernst-Anton-Karl-Lodwig, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Ootha.  On  November  21, 1840,  the 
Princes:*  Royal  was  bora,  who  was  married,  January  35, 
185tt,  to  the'  preaniQptive  heir  of  the  Prunsiau  monarchy. 
On  November  9,  1841,  was  born  Albert  Edward,  Prince  vf 
Wales  :  on  April  25,  1643,  Alice  Maud  Mary  ;  on  Augoat  6, 
1644^  Albed  Ensst  Albert;  on  Hay  SS,  1846,  Helena 


Angoata  Victoria;  on  March  18,  1648,  Looiia  CsToliM 
Alberta;  on  May  1,  1850,  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert; 
on  April  7, 1853,  Leopold  Qeoi;ge  Duncan  Albert;  and  oq 
April  14,  1857,  Beatrice  Maiy  Victoria  Feodore, 

We  have  considered  it  deMirable,  in  the  instance  of  our 
present  Queen,  when  the  public  events  of  the  reign  so  com- 
pletely belong  to  our  own  immediate  times,  to  deviate  from 
the  pun  which  has  beeu  pursued  in  the  biographies  of  the 
other  English  sovereigns.  A  conoeeted  historical  skeich 
eonid  acaraely  be  given  without  some  expression  of  opinion ; 
and  we  therefore  prefer  to  notice,  in  the  dry  form  of  a  chro- 
nolo|pcal  abatiact,  the  most  prominent  circumstanoes  of  the 
past  one  and  twenty  years.  The  historian  of  this  remarkable 
period  will  point  to  it  as  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  progress  in  sH 
that  makes  a  nation  prosperous  and  He  will  describe 

the  steady  advance  of  the  most  enlarged  principles  <d 
political  action,  without  the  slightest  disturrance  <^  that 
respect  for  law  and  order,  in  the  absence  of  which  no  acces- 
sion of  freedom  con  be  permanent  He  will  mark  a  growth 
of  industrial  prosperity  so  mightv  and  so  rapid,  that  it  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  people  living  under  the  stability 
of  a  monarchy  aud  the  liberty  of  a  representative  government. 
He  will  see  the  happiest  development  of  the  aim  at  an  nniveital 
social  improvement,  not  to  be  effected  by  sadden  changes, 
but  with  an  accelerated  energy  at  every  step,  which  gives 
the  hope  that  the  ioeqoalities  in  the  eonuUon  of  the  people 
may  become  for  less  onerous  than  in  any  previous  periodj 
and  eventually  prodace  a  eooununity  more  united  br  com- 
mon interests  than  an^  other  in  the  world.  He  will  dwell 
upon  the  progress  of  the  civilising  Arts— how  Music  has 
agiun  become  an  eujoyment  for  aU  ;  bow  Painting  has  re- 
ceived a  more  important  impulse  in  the  extension  of  taste, 
than  it  ever  derived  £rom  mere  patronage ;  how  the  higher 
branches  of  Art  have  come  to  the  aid  of  manufactures ;  how, 
If  Literature  has  become  lees  bold  and  original,  it  has 
applied  itself  to  the  advance  of  the  knowledge  and  amnse- 
ment  of  a  body  of  readers,  who  have  increased  tenfold  since 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  crown.  Above  all,  it  will 
record  the  growth  of  the  domestic  virtues ;  the  universal 
contempt  with  which  the  l^>w  indulgences  of  a  former  gene- 
zation  are  regarded ;  and  v(ith  some  differences  npon  minor 
poiati  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  observance,  how  the  great 
religiona  principle  which  has  ever  disUngnished  Protestant 
England  prevails  throughout  the  land  in  companionship 
with  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  derived  from  onr  scientific 

E regress,  from  which  truth  has  no  reason  to  shrink.  How 
ir^je  a  portion  of  the  great  charaeteriatica  of  our  time  have 
betsn  derived  from  the  inHuence  of  the  personal  character  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  future  historian  will  feel  it  his  duty  to 
set  forth.  It  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  man,  who  has 
had  the  happiness  to  live  under  her  benignant  rule,  not  to 
feel  how  essentially  that  rule  has  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  It  is  a  great  feature  of  this  reign,  that 
during  seventeen  years  it  was  a  reign  without  the  excitement 
of  foreign  warfare.  A  prince  with  martial  propemutiea 
might  have  plunged  the  eonntry  into  Enropean  and  even 
trane-Atlantio  qoarrels.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that, 
when  the  swoio  waa  to  be  drawn  in  a  just  cause,  a  more 
auimating  example  was  never  presented  than  that  derived 
&om  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Victoria ;  and  that  the  world 
felt  that,  after  forty  years'  peace,  Great  Britain,  under  a 
Queen,  was  as  warlike  as  under  the  most  chivalnnis  leader, 
and  far  more  just  and  considerate  towards  other  nations, 
than  in  the  days  when  war  waa  held  the  greatest  glory. 
In  the  chzonulogical  abstract  which  follows,  will  be  tound 
the  record  of  some  events  which  have  a  natural  bearing 
upon  the  great  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  this  queen. 
But  there  are  others,  far  more  numeroas,  and  some  more 
important,  which  cannot  be  indiciOed  in  such  a  form. 
We  only  attempt  to  offer  an  aid  to  (ha  memo^  of  the  reader 
when  he  desires  to  know  the  date  of  sume  lemariulde 
occorreuee  wbieb  belongs  to  the  public  history  of  Uie  period. 

1837.  Jane  SO,  Qaeen  Victoru  succiieded  to  the  throng 
and  waa  proclumed  on  June  21,  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
succeeded  his  brother  as  King  of  Hanover,  as  the  succe^on 
is  restricted  to  moles,  and  thus  the  connection  of  the  royal 
fomily  with  the  Continent  was  sundered  after  continuing  for 
123  years,  July  6,  William  IV.  was  buried  at  Windsor. 
November  20,  the  Queen  in  person  opi>ned  the  new  parlia- 
meuU  and  in  her  Hpeech  called  attention  to  the  iuanrruction 
in  Canada.  December  14,  the  Canadian  rebels  were  de- 
feated at  St.  Eustace  in  Lower  Canada,  their  diiels  stvir 
themselves  hj  fli^t  December  S9,  theAouiican  Unit 
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StatM  itennbMt  Carolint,  wliteh  liad  brought  aMtstanoa  to 

tha  nVflla,  wu  attacked  and  borot,  on  tho  territohM  of  th« 
United  States. 

1638.  JanoaTy  6,  the  Oanadiiii  insnnenti,  under  Dr. 
Maekcniip,  sommud  Toronto,  bat  are  tepnued  by  the  gover- 
nor, Sir  Francis  Head ;  and  a  proclamation  of  the  Preiident 
of  the  United  State*  forhidi  the  attacks  of  its  dtizens  tm 
neighban<ine  atatra.  January  10,  the  London  Hoval  Ex- 
change was  bomt  down.  JaDoarr  16,  the  Eail  of  Darham 
wax  appoinle<l  {governor-general  of  her  majeaty^  posseuiona 
in  North  America,  with  exiraordinaiy  powera,  in  order  to 
effect  the  adjuatnieut  of  the  difpntes  there.  April  S3,  the 
SiriON  (which  left  Apnl  4)  and  Qreat  Western  fApril  8) 
ateam-ships  arrived  at  New  York  from  England,  being  the 
first  Tri^eU  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  iteam  power  alone. 
May  31 ,  a  lunatic  named  Thorn,  who  aaNumed  ue  name  of 
Sir  William  Connenay,  and  proclaimed  bimnelf  king  of 
Jerusalem,  haTiiig  excited  a  number  of  dfloded  followers 
agfiinst  the  Pooi-Law  Act.  a  contest  ensued  with  the  military 
near  Canterbaiy,  and  Thorn  having  ahot  two  men  wai 
himself  thot  by  one  of  the  soldiers.  June  88,  tho  emona- 
tion  of  Qneen  Victoria,  attended  by  Marahal  Bonlt,  the  old 
opponent  <^  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  as  smbaaaador  from 
the  King  of  tho  French.  July  31,  the  new  Irish  Poor  Law 
and  the  International  Copyright  Acts  were  passed.  On 
Angnat  10  and  10,  the  Hackney  and  Stage  Coaches  and  the 
Iriah  Tithe  Compositions  Acts  were  passed.  Aagnst'  16, 
the  Queen  prorofined  parliament.  On  September  17,  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  was  opened  throoghoat 
its  entire  length.  October  9,  the  Earl  of  Dnrham  declared 
his  intention  of  resigning  the  govemorahip  of  Canada,  in  con- 
seijnence  of  some  of  his  proceedings  being  disapproTed. 
November  1,  the  rebels  were  defeated  at  Napierrilfe.  On 
November  4,  there  were  riots  at  Montreal.  In  November, 
int^igence  was  received  that  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  the 
chief  M  Cabnl,  had  joined  Persia  with  an  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  British  poBBessiona  in  India,  whereupon  the  goveraor- 
genenl  had  adopted  the  eanse  'of  Shah  Soojah  in  ms  claims 
on  the  throne  of  Afshnnistan.  [AroRAHiBTAN,  S.  I.] 
November  17,  the  rebels  were  again  defeated  near  Pres- 
cott,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  insnrrection  waa  wholly  sup- 
pressed. December  12,  a  proclamation  was  issued  against 
illegal  Chanist  assemblies,  several  of  which  had  been  hdd 
at  night  in  various  parts  of  the  coontiy,  those  attending 
them  being  armed  with  guns,  pikeS|  &c. 

1839.  January  7,  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  at  Paris 
made  a  report  on  the  invention  of  M.  Dagnerre,  the 
originator  of  the  daguerreotype  proceas^  which  has  been 
followed  bv  the  pbote^phic  proceBs.  January  20,  the 
,  troops  of  the  East  India  Company  occupy  Aden.  May  6, 
tha  government  hsviiu  been  defeat«l  in  the  House  of 
Commona  on  a  bill  nir  anroending  the  eonatitoUon  of 
Jaipaiea,  where  the  Hoose  of  Assembly  had  tefused  to  pass 
the  prisona'  bill,  Lord  Melbourne  announced  to  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  on  the  7th.  that  the  ministry  had  resigned.  On  the 
6th,  Sir  Robert  Peel  received  her  Majesty's  command  to  form 
an  administration  ;  but  owing  to  the  refosal  of  the  Queen  to 
dismiss  the  ladies  of  her  household,  he  declined  the  commis- 
sion, and  on  the  10th  Lord  Melbourne  was  reinstated. 
June  8,  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  separation  of  Hol- 
land from  Belgium.  Jane  1^  the  Designs  CopVright  Act 
passed.  July  IS,  Chartist  riot  at  Birmingham  suppressed  by 
the  militaiy,  bat  not  till  a  large  amount  of  damage  had  been 
done.  August  1 7,  the  Postage  Act  passed,  enacting  a  uniform 
rate  thronghont  the  kingdom  for  all  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  onnce  in  weight,  and  it  gave  the  Treasury  the  power 
of  fixing  the  rate  at  nrat,  thoueh  it  was  to  be  nlumatOT  one 
penny.  This  was  done  by  reducing  all  rates  above  m.  to 
that  sum,  leaving  all  below  4d.  unaltered.  It  came  into 
operation  on  December  S|  ftnd  on  January  10,  1840  the 
uniform  half-ounce  rate  was  reduced  to  one  penny.  The 
Act  was  for  one  year  only,  but  it  was  confirmed  in  1840. 
Novemlwr  4,  Newport  in  Monmouthshire  waa  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Chartists,  estimated  to  number  about  10,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate.  They 
were  opposed  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  a  party  of 
special  constables,  assisted  by  about  thirty  soldiers.  The 
rioters  broke  the  windows  of  nooses,  fired  on  the  inmates, 
and  the  ma^or  was  wounded }  upon  which  the  soldiers  fired, 
made  a  sortie,  and  dispersed  the  mob,  of  whom  about  twenty 
were  left  dead  on  the  spot  The  next  day  Frost  and  some 
othersof  the  leaders  w^rs  apprehended;  on  December  31,  they 
wm  tried,  fimad  goUtj  of  Ugh  tnuon,  and  asnieneed  to 


death,  bat  the  pnnlahmsnt  was  oommntad  ts  timforr-i 
for  life,  and  in  1866  a  free  pardon  wu  maud  t» 
November  S8,  tiia  Qaeen  annonDflad  u  tat  PritiCi^t 
her  intended  marriage  with  Prinea  Albert.  Numh  i, 
the  tnule  Iwtwaen  England  and  CUna  wu  stof^^u 
of  Lin,  th»  Chinese  Imperial  oommiasioBn'. 

1840.   January  11,  a  Chartist  outbreak  OKtm^.i 
Sheffi^d  wu  discovered  and  prevented,  tooM  irf  tbt  t^t 
being  apprehonded.   Blight  distarbancft*  took  tdx« . ' 
ihi»  time  alKO,  in  a  few  other  towns  of  the  Norto.  Jl.i 
16,  parliament  op-ned  by  the  Queen,  and  Lord  JobU. 
brought  before  Uie  Houu  of  Commons  ths  cut  tS  b-n^ 
who  had  brought  an  action  sgainst  Hanssrd,  tka|!::t(: 
the  Honse,  for  a  libel  eontuned  in  some  of  ibs  ptpmfr;- 
by  Older.   He  had  obtained  a  verdict,  issasd  euff^ifi.e 
the  aberiflh  of  Middlesex  had  seised  and  wld  uutnf  3. 
sard's  property.    The  House  declared  all  theei  paan : 
breaches  of  privilege.    At  different  times,  and  aflri  nu:' 
able  discussion,  Stockdale,  bis  attorney,  the  t*e  Aerifi.- 
some  subordinate  agenb^  were  committed  to  tht 
the  sergeant-at-arau.   A  bill  waasttbsaquenUy  broa^i- 
Lord  John  RnsKll,f(^exemptin^fromsaehaci»»*tJir' 
ordered  by  the  Hons*  to  b«  |winted,  vriiidt  «u  fiif 
April  14.   Pebraary  10,  the  uiarriage  of  th«  Qwi^' 
place,  attended  with  festivitiea  throofihonl  tbi 
March  16,  the  English  ambassador  at  Vsp\»  Yim>: 
note,  complaining  of  the  establishment  of  a  moDopalT  \: 
bade  in  sulphur  granted  to  a  French  company,  in  ef.^ 
tion  of  the  treaties  with  England.    As  ths  N^;*  • 
government  refused  satisfaction,  an  English  fleet  wa  y- 
to  Naples  to  adopt  coercive  means  ;  but  by  the  toti^ 
France  hostilities  were  prevented,  snd  the  mlphu  ~ 
restored  to  its  former  coarse.    May  6,  the  new  tmf- 
envelopes  for  pre-paid  letters  came  into  use.  Joni 
Act  for  the  better  effei^ing  Tithe  Conpontiofl  ia  l*;- 
and  Wales  received  the  royal  aasant.  Jely  3,  tbe : 
Amoy,  ill  China,  ynM  destnyed  by  the  En^^iih  ftsCi::'^ 
the  10th,  the  island  of  Chnsan  was  taken.  Joly  ts.'^*- 
for  npiting  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lowtr  Cia-i*^ 
ceived  the  royal  aaseoiL  August  7,  the  Act  sgunit  n; 
children  to  sweep  chimneys,  and  on  Aogast  10.  lu 
regulating  Irish  Munieipaf  Corporations,  leonvidutri! 
assent.    August  11,  the  parliament  wu  promgnei  at^ 
25,  the  Carlist  insurrection  in  Spain  having  bets  taf^^f 
the  Emtlish  aoxiliariea  evacuate  San  B^Mstian  snd  Vi» 
December  S,  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Egypt,  who  hsd  bees  i^i'^ 
time  resisting  the  claima  of  the  Sultan  of  Tnrke;  u  -' 
sovereignty  over  Egypt,  who  had  invaded  and  tikapr" 
sion  of  Syris^  at  length,  sobdned  by  Turkey  tt«>*  1 
England  and  France,  accepted  on  this  day  tbt  w*^ 
posed.   Commodore  Napier  with  an  English  fleet  litd  p-^ 
distiagnlsfaed  himself  by  his  sneoenfnl  atUcks  «  H-T ' 
and  Acre.   December  IS,  the  renuuns  of  Napoleon  Ban?/ 1 
which  England  had  allowed  to  be  removed  from  &.  hr- 
were  this  day  deposited  with  great  ceremony  in  ii< ' 
dea  Invalides,  having  been  brought  to  Fiaoee  bjrif''''-^ 
sqoadron  under  Prince  de  Joinville. 

1641.    January  9,  a  meeting  of  the  Repeal 
was  held  in  Dubtin,  to  receive  the  seooonts  of  the  p"*'^ 
year  ;  and  during  the  spring  several  monster  Hep«l 
were  held  to  hear  the  addressu  of  Daniel  OH-'ooihII  v^' 
which  were  attended  by  as  many  as  160,000  psnou-  J«  | 
the  Bogus  forts  at  Canton  were  attacked  sd<1  iw*^  ' 
the  British  forces.    January  SO,  after  some  fsitlwr  iM"-''  ^ 
the  Chinese  government  proposed  terms,  by 
Kons  was  ceded  to  Qreat  Britain,  direct  offleial  Mvnii» 
tion  hetween  tha  two  powna  gmnted,  aonw  >^^,< 
(^ened  to  trade,  and  an  indnnni^  of  At  wMm  « 
paid,  JannaiyS6,^riiamentcommeneeditsattiiigi.  f'^  . 
the  nnion  of  the  Canadu  proclaimed  at  If  ootrcai.  i^* 
Lord  Sydenham  took  the  oaths  of  office.  P^>^ 
dinner  given  to  Lord  John  Russoll  in  London,  to  cri*  ^ 
the  foundation  of  the  most  recant  colony  of  Omt  ' 
New  Zealand.    On  Mareh  16,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
ChaneoUor,  heads  of  houses,  and  proctors,  of  the  Uwr-^ 
of  Oxford,  a  resolution  wu  passed  condemning  tto  "  ^ ; 
Tracts,  which  had  lately  excited  ranch  attenlioo.  ' 
Father  Mathew  continues  his  efforts  in  Irelsad  "^^^ 
of  temperance.    On  this  and  two  succeedine  "i*;"!  * 
ssid  to  have  administered  the  pledge  to  m,W^ 
March  31,  the  annual  meeUwf  of  the  MstropoliM^" 
Corn-Law  Association  wu  held,  nnm«roM  mttonfi. 
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country.  April  88,  »  metting  called      the  ArehblBhop^ 
Caoterbaiy,  id  London,  to  nisa  fdnda  foraenduig  out  biahopa 
to  the  culoDiea,  when  a  large  nbscription  waa  oStaioed.  On 
ths  aame  day,  the  preliminary  expedition  of  the  aecond 
colony  to  New  Zealand  called  onder  the  command  of  Captain 
Wakttfield ;  the  wIodt  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  pro- 
ponnded  by  E.  O.  Wakefield,  limiting  the  ares,  and  applying 
the  land  prodaee  fond  to  the  purpoie  of  obtaining  ikbonr. 
Hay  18^  a  great  meeting  bdd  nt  Mandieatw,  to  petition  for 
ft  total  repail  of  the  Corn-I«wa.  Mmij  otiier  meetinga  for  the 
aaBiepnrpan  were  held  throngfaoiit  the  eonnby,  eome  of 
triiieh  were  diatorbed  hjt  the  attempts  of  ChartiBta  to  in- 
eorpoiate  ft  petition  for  lUUTersal  ioffra^.  May  88,  hostilitlea 
re-comraenMd  at  Canton.    The  Brittah  forcea,  nnder  8ir 
Hugh  OoDgh,  took  two  forta,  and  the  town  eapitnlated, 
bavins  agrmd  to  the  previoiu  tenni  and  to  pay  lix  millioha 
of  dollare  within  one  week.   May  37,  the  ease  of  the  aeven 
miuisten  of  the  presbytery  of  Stnthbogie  waa  bronght  before 
the  assembly  of  the  Slcottish  Church ;  when  they  were  stts* 
pended  for  having  obeyed  the  order  of  the  dnl  eoarti  in 
placing  the  minister  of  Mamoch  against  the  order  of  the 
Assembly.    A  large  minority  protested,  and  a  nnmeraos 
meeting  waa  held  m  Edinba^h  on  the  following  Monday 
(31st),  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  deprived  ministers. 
On  the  27th  Bir  Robert  Fed  mnght  fmrwara  a  zesolntion  in 
the  Ronae  of  Commons,  declaring  that  the  ministry  did  not 
potsesB  the  confidence  of  the  coontiy.   June  4,  the  debate 
tenninsted,  and  the  resolation  was  earned  by  SIS  Mslnst 
311.   On  the  7tb,  Lord  John  Rnssell  informed  the  House, 
that  in  conseqaenee  they  shoold  appeal  to  the  eonntr^r.  On 
the  28nd  the  parliament  was  prorogned  and  dissolTod. 
Jane  SI,  the  Act  for  the  Commntation  of  Copyhold  and 
Coatomuy  Tennren,  and  that  for  affording  Facilities  for  the 
Conveyance  and  Endowments  of  Sites  for  Schools  received 
the  rtnral  assent   Ansost  19,  the  new  parliament  met.  An 
amendment  to  the  address  was  moved  b^  Sir  R,  Peel ;  and 
after  a  debate,  the  amendment  was  earned.   On  the  80th, 
the  ministers  announced  their  resignation,  and  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  commissionod  to  form  a  new  ministry.   In  September, 
■cconnts  ftrrived  bom  varioos  parts  of  the  eonntty,  repr»* 
•entisg  the  extnme  distress  of  the  mannfiutnring  distnets 
at  Uie  country.  October  4,  a  great  firs  oeeuiM  in  the 
Tower,  which  destroyed  the  storehoaies  and  the  small-arms 
annonry.   December  31,  Lord  Ashbnrton  was  appointed  to 
a  special  missi(m  to  the  United  States,  In  order  to  settle  the 
vsnons  differences  between  the  two  conntries,  which  he  coo- 
cloded  in  September  1842. 

1842.  January  17,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Royal  Ex* 
change  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert.  Febmaiy  8,  abont  600 
dei^ntiea  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  Association  assembled  in 
London,  to  promote'  its  objects.  April  29,  a  new  law  for  a 
graduated  scale  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  received 
the  royal  assent.  May  4,  the  Boets  of  Port  Natal  having 
thrown  off  their  all»iance  to  the  British  government,  are 
attacked  by  Captain  &niih  with  a  small  force,  whom  they 
defeat,  bat  were  beaten  in  a  second  action  on  Jane  26,  and 
forced  to  Bsbmit  May  30,  John  Francis  fire*  a  pistol  at  the 
Queen,  who  escaped  uninjured ;  Francis  was  tried  for  the 
attempt  at  the  Old  Baility,  found  gnilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
faon^,  bnt  the  pnntshment  was  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life.  Jnne  4,  there  were  riots  at  Cork  and  Ennis,  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  food  arising  from  the  potato  rot  in  1841 ; 
and  great  distress  and  discontent  continued  to  exist  among 
the  matiuEactoring  population  of  Enittand.  June  16,  the 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  not  havinft  been  ratified,  the  British 
Forces  eoieied  the  river  Yang-tze-Kiang,  and  seised  several 
forta  wiih  nnmeroos  cannon ;  and  5n  the  19th  thfv  took  poe- 
seastun  of  Shanghai  June  22,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  imposing 
an  Income  Tax  of  7(2.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  150f.  a  year 
utd  npwards  ronived  the  royal  assent.  Jnly  9,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Anti-CorD*Law  Association  waited  on  Sir  R. 
Peel,  to  raprefent  the  extreme  distress  of  the  labouring  poor. 
Inly  30,  a  law  received  the  royal  assent,  bestowing  a  repre- 
leotHtive  government  on  New  South  Wales.  August  8,  a 
lerioua  riot  took  place  at  Manchester  owing  to  the  distress, 
tnd  the  riots  extended  subsequently  to  other  towns  in 
ihe  North.  August  IS,  the  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act 
rei-eivcd  the  royal  assent.  August  29,  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  visit  Scotland.  September  30,  a  special  commission 
waa  held  to  try  the  offenders  in  the  late  riots,  when  fifty-foar 
rere  ronvictM,  and  sentenced  to  vaxions  periods  of  impri- 
onment. 

1843.  Janoaiy  8^  O'CMi&dl  annonneed  at  aweakly  meet- 


hig  of  the  Repeal  Association  that  "1843  is  and  shall  be  the 
great  Repeal  I  ear."  January  20,  Mr.  Edward  Drummond, 
the  private  secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Was  shot  at  Charing- 
Cross  by  a  man  named  M'Nagfaten,  who  was  acquitted  on 
March  4,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  removed  to  Beth 
lehem  Hospital  On  Felmiaty  8,  parliament  assembled. 
Febmanr  17|  the  forcea  of  the  Ameen  of  Knde  were  defeated 
by  Sir  C.  Na^er,  who,  aa  the  SOtii,  took  Bydoabad,  and 
subsequenUy  annexed  Sinde  to  the  Britirii  emj^re.  [Stnoi, 
S.  1 ;  IifDiAN  EimBE,  S.  S,]  Abont  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  Rebeooa  Riots  took  place  In  Wales,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  removal  of  oppressive  tnmpike  tolls.  The  riots 
continued  throngh  several  months.  March  Sfi,  the  Thames 
Tnnnd  waa  opened.  May  18,  the  secession  of  the  sopporters 
of  the  non-intmsion  principle  took  place  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  when  above  nmr  hondred  ministers 
resigned  their  parishes.  May  30,  Natal  was  annexed  to  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  July  3,  the  Cartoons  fbr 
the  embellishment  of  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster  were 
exhibited  to  the  pnblic.  August  17,  an  Act  for  the  pacification 
of  the  Scottish  Choreh  received  the  royal  assmt,  out  had  no 
effect  in  staring  the  disruption.  Aa^ist  SB,  a  great  Repeal 
Meeting  held  on  the  hill  of  Tan.  Angnst  S4,  parliament 
was  prorogued.  August  28,  the  Qneoi  and  Prince  Albert 
embarked  at  Southampton,  on  a  vidt  to  Louis  Philippe  at 
the  Chfttean  d'Eu ;  on  September  13,  Oioy  viidied  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  at  Ostend.  August  29,  Fattier  Mathew  holds 
a  great  Temperance  meeliiu;  in  London,  and  in  the  coune  of 
a  Kw  weeks  administers  the  plsdge  to  74,000  persons.  Ob. 
September  9,  the  French  took  poasesnion  of  Otaheite.  Sep- 
tember S8,  the  Anti-Com-Law  Association  renewed  its  meet- 
ings in  London.  October  7,  the  Irish  government  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  Repeal  meetinea,  and  CConneU 
recommends  submissioiL  On  tiie  14th,  Mr.  O'Coimell,  his 
son,  and  several  other  Repeal  leaders,  are  arrested  and  held 
to  bail  on  a  chwge  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  October  27, 
the  Welsh  special  commission  OfMned  at  Cardiff  for  the  trial 
of  the  Rebecca  rioters,  the  prindpal  culprit  being  a  young 
fanner,  who  waa  senteneea  to  imprisonment  for  twenty 
years.  Most  of  the  othen  were  let  off,  on  pleadiif  finil^* 
and  on  condition  that  the  riots  shonld  cease. 

1844.  Jannary  S9,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobnig,  &thar 
of  Prince  Albert,  died,  February  1,  parliament  waa 
opened.  February  12,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  twenty* 
four  days,  O'Connell  and  his  compauioos  were  fbimd 

Silty.  A  new  trial  being  refused  by  the  judges,  on 
ay  11,  O'Connell  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisooment 
and  a  fine  of  SOOOf. ;  on  September  2,  the  judgment  was 
reversed,  on  appeal,  br  ths  House  ,of  Lords,  and  he  was 
reatored  to  liberty.  Blarch  0,  Mr.  Pritcbud,  the  British 
ex-consul  at  Otaheite,  was  seised  and  placed  in  confinement, 
by  M.  Broat,  the  French  governor,  whose  conduct,  after 
much  contention,  was  subsequently  di''avowed  by  his  govern- 
ment. April  18,  a  treaty  of  annexation  proutned  btftween 
Texas  and  ths  United  States  waa  rejected  by  the  Sonata. 
On  May  11,  a  meeting  was  held  onder  the  presidency  ci 
Lord  Ashley,  for  improving  the  habitations  the  poor. 
June  1,  the  Emperor  Nicolas  of  Ruasia  vinited  England. 
June  6f  the  Factories  Act,  r^pilating  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons,  received  the  r^'yal  assent 
June  14,  ft  discussion  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  Sir  James  Graham  opening  letters  at  the 
Post-office.  He  contended  that  he  had  the  rght,  but  would 
give  no  further  explanation.  The  letters  said  to  be  opened 
were  addressed  to  Mazrini,  and  the  ioformatioa  thna  obtained 
had  enabled  the  Austrian  j^overnment  to  seise  tfas  brothers 
Bandiera,  who  had  landed  in  ItiUy  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  insurrection.  A  Committee  of  Examination  was  appointed 
by  Lords  and  Commons,  but  they  only  reported  tbat  the 
power  had  been  occasiottally  exerdsed.  Jnly  i^  a  treaty 
waa  dgned  between  England  and  Hanom  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Stade  duties.  August  8,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Man- 
chester for  the  formation  of  public  parks,  aud  25,000/.  were 
subscnbed  by  November  1.  Sept«uiber  0,  parliaaient  was 
prorogued.  Novirmber  19,  a  meeting  was  hetd  at  fiinniog* 
ham,  for  the  establisbment  of  public  parks  and  balhs. 

184fi.  January  11,  the  Archt'ishop  of  Canterbury  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  on  the  dis- 
putes raised  by  the  introdnciion  of  Puseyite  practices  ia 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  lo  which  he  would  not  give 
an  authoiiiative  opinion,  bnt  reeommen<led  modera-ion. 
February  4,  parllameni  was  opeU'-d  bjr  the  Queen  to  person. 
Ou  the  i4Ui,  Sir  Robwt  Pesl  made  ius  finaucisljitaiemsnti 
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li«  propoMd  to  contmne  the  income  tax,  to  repeal  all  daties 
OD  export,  to  aboltsli  tbe  doiies  on  430  articles  which  yielded 
only  a  trifliog  income,  also  those  on  eottonrwool,  glava,  and 
ataves,  and  to  aubetitnte  an  annnal  licence  for  tlw  aacrion 
dutiea :  these  were  ulUmately  carried.  March  6,  Sir  Robert 
Peal  InoD^ht  in  a  bill  to  enable  Jews  to  bold  manicipal 
offices,  which  was  passed  on  March  14.  May  fi,  a  bazaar  in 
aid  of  tbe  Aoti-Com-Law  Association  was  held  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  by  which  26,0002^  was  realised.  On  tbe 
22nd  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  for  the  establlsbmeDt  of 
baths  and  wasn-houi«8,  under  the  preiidency  of  the  Doke  of 
Cambridge.  May  23,  tbe  Arciic  expedition  of  discovery, 
under  Sir  John  Franklin,  sailed  from  GIreenhithe,  and,  onfor- 
tonaiely,  never  returned.  May  28,  a  terrible  fire  took  place 
at  Quebec,  and  on  the  28th  oF  Jane  another.  In  the  two 
fires  2947  houses  were  destroyed,  and  20,000  persons  left 
destitttie:  parliament  Toted  20,000^.  for  their  relief;  sub- 
icriptiona  were  raised,  and  collections  were  made  in  all  the 
chorehea,  ondertha  anihority  of  the  Queen's  letter.  May  29, 
«  new  eonventinn  between  England  and  Franca  for  the  better 
ian>rPSsion  of  the  aUve  tr^e  was  signed.  Janel6,a  Frendi 
and  EnKlidh  squadron  attacked  Madagascar,  in  consequence 
of  the  Qaeen  of  Msdagascsr  having  threatened  the  traders  of 
those  conniries  with  expulsion :  they  destroyed  soma  forts 
and  part  of  a  town,  hot  nothing  satisfactory  was  accom- 

Slished.  June  30,  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act  for  the  endowment  of 
[aynooth  College  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  on  July  21, 
the  Acts  for  the  establishment  of  museums  in  lame  towns, 
for  the  endowment  of  the  new  collates  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland.  October  31, 
Mr,  Waghom  arrived  with  the  East  India  mail,  which  he 
had  brought  for  the  first  time  by  the  Overland  route.  Dur- 
ing this  month  the  railway  mania  leaehed  a  crisis,  and  a 
panic  ensued,  by  which  man^  were  niued.  November  19, 
the  Iriab  Roman  Catholic  bishons  condemn  tbe  new  Irish 
colleges,  November  22,  Lord  Jotm  Russell  issues  his  letter 
to  the  electors  of  London,  dtKlaring  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Lawd.  December  10,  it  having  been  previously  under- 
stood ihit  there  hod  been  many  discussions  in  the  cabinet  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  was  made  known  that 
ministers  had  resigned,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  been 
sent  for  to  form  a  ministry.  On  the  20lb,  he  having  failed, 
Su  R.  Peel  was  again  sent  for,  and  re-accepted  office. 

1846.  Jaonary  3,  the  corporations  of  London  and  Dublin 
presented  addresses  to  the  Queen  representing  the  sufferiogs 
caused  in  Ireland  by  the  potato-rot  of  the  previous  vear. 
January  6,  a  meeting  of  a^rieultuni  labourers  was  heid  at 
Wootton-Baaset  in  Wiltshire,  at  which  Uiey  petitioned  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Com  Lawa  January  11,  the  New  Zear 
land  chieft,  who  had  previously  committed  several  outrages 
on  the  British  settlements,  were  attacked  and  defeated :  on 
the  19th  they  made  their  suhmisaiou.  January  22,  the  par- 
liament was  opened  by  tbe  Queen,  who  referred  to  tbe  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  and  recommended  the  consideration  of 
the  propriety  of  relaxing  protective  daties.  On  tbe  27th  Sir 
K.  Peel  announced  his  intended  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
March  13,  potatoes  having  risen  to  a  famine  price  in  Ireland, 
a  treasnry  order  was  issued  allowing  the  importation  of 
Indian  com,  rice,  and  buckwheat,  at  a  nominal  duty  of  one 
shillins  per  quarter.  April  4,  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  commenced  a  war  opon  the  Caffres,  who  had 
hem  committiDA  depredaUoni  on  the  colonists.  June  9,  the 
town  of  St.  John's,  Newfbnndland,  was  destroyed  hyfire ; 
the  damage  done  amounted  to  1,000,000^.  June  12,  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
bonndaiy  was  agreed  upon  by  the  senate  at  Washington. 
On  the  26th  the  Com  Duties  Rqieal  Act,  and  the  Caatoms 
DaUes  Act,  which  gave  great  freedom  to  commerce,  received 
Ihe  roval  assent.  On  the  same  day,  on  the  motion  for  the 
tecond  reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life  Bill  (a  coercive 
measure  for  Ireland),  the  ministers  were  defeated,  and  imme- 
diately resigned.  On  July  6,  Lord  John  Russell  and  other 
membens  of  the  new  ministry  were  swora  into  office.  July  28, 
W.  S.  O'Brien  and  many  others  seceded  from  the  Repeal 
Association,  because  O'Connell  bad  denounced  all  attempts 
to  obtain  their  object  by  phyaical  force.  August  26,  an  Act 
for  the  establishment  of  Pnolic  Baths  and  Washnouset  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  ti»o  tbe  Act  for  eatablishing  Coonty 
Cooits.  September  4,  twenty-four  districts  in  Ireland  were 
declared  by  proclamation  to  be  in  a  state  of  diatresiL  and  the 
provibiona  of  the  Labour  Bate  Act  were  directed  to  be  pnt  in 
operation  in  them.  September  14,  a  formal  protest  was  made 
by  the  ifaitiah  government  agunst  tin  amdtmat  the  Doke 


de  Montpensler,  a  son  of  the  King  of  the  Fraid,Ti'Ji 
sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  October  S,  th*  to* : 
Ireland  continuing,,  and  the  prariMona  of  the  labiulk 
Act  provinic  worse  than  oselees,  the  lord  liMteuDttK-ii 
circular  authorising  the  nndertaking  of  works  of  pssiK; 
utility.  December  18,  the  inland  of  Ltboaa  «« ue 
formal  possession  of  tbe  agents  of  the  Britith  pw-ir 
December  18,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Ediubu^  ta  kl_ 
as  to  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  diatieaiintlieBitu:} 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  33Q,000  penoM  vsr 
tbe  means  of  subsistence. 

1847.  January  S,  the  British  Association  citiblikk.- 
which  large  sums  were  raised  by  aubscnption  for  tk 
of  the  distress  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  botli  of  t- 
countries  numbers  were  dying  of  starvation.  Juno '.' 
parliament  was  opened  1^  the  Qneoi,  who  dinciei  a 
attention  of  the  Hooaea  to  the  great  dtstrea  URnilii|.s; 
called  on  them  to  provide  mcaaarea  ftn-  iu  vuitL  Itod 
Danid  O'Connell  Aad  at  Genoa,  while  on  his  to  Lai 
June  8, the  new  Irish  Poor  Iaw  Bill  received  tbe  topiwKt 
on  the  2l8t,  that  flNr  the  in^rovement  of  towu;  u:: 
tbe  23rd  parliament  was  prorogued.   October  17,  ^ 

C*  igs  were  offered  op  in  wl  the  chnrebes  for  an  ila-: 
est.  October  S3,  in  consequence  of  a  gntt  wvr 
pessure,  the  temporary  suspension  of  Str  H.  PceTt^ 
Restriction  Act  was  ordered,  and  the  order  wai  rJi':' 
November  23.  November  18,  parliament  re-snefflUc: 
piu'sed  an  Act  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  - 
Ireland. 

1848.  February  81,  the  revolution  commenced  ii 
by  which  Louis  Philippe  ceaaed  to  be  King  of  Ue  t' . 
On  the  S4th  the  king  abdicated.   On  the  86th  the 
was  proclaimed.   Louis  Philippe  and  his  funitj 
airivM  in  England  at  the  banning  of  March.  Av. 
proposed  great  Chartist  demonstration  on  KennisfiK'-^ 
mon,  near  London.   The  government  however  hadtK-- 
apecial  constables ;  an  intended  procession  wu  fit'-- 
sad  the  a&ir  passed  off  harmlessly.   May  16,  the  itm^ 
in  Ireland  commenced  ;  the  jury  could  not  af-tee  is  i  ^- 
as  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher.    Mitchell  vu 
May  22  for  seditious  writing  in  the  *  United  Iriihous.'^ 

fuilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  yeare'  tnit^'.' - 
uly  29,  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  \niii  -:' 
and  the  government  forces  at  B&llingtrnr:  the  lekii*'! 
easily  defeated.   On  August  0,  W.  S.  O'Brien  mior- 
and  on  the  12th  Meagher,  0'Dona3iBe,andLyne.  Ag,-K- 
twenty  Chartiat  leadeia  arrssted  in  the  Blackfrin 
Angnat  S9,  Kr  H.  Smith  deCsated  the  lebels  onder  P«  ^ 
at  Bloem  Platta,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a- 
August  31,  the  Health  of  Towna  Aet  receired  tbt  ■  ■ 
assent.   September  30,  the  Chartist  trials  were  ewultv: 
London,  and  DowUng,  Cuffey,  and  others  were  nnuir. 
transportation  for  life.     October  9,  the  trial  of  tbt 
rebels  concluded,  and  O'Brien,  Meagher,  CDowhw,:: 
M'Manus  were  sentenced  to  death. 

1849.  During  this  year  the  Hungarian  insnrree^oB»^ 
Austria  and  the  popular  risings  in  Germany  soccecw 
revolution  in  France  of  1848,  but  Great  Britain  tool  5c>' 
in  these  commotions.  May  11,  on  the  appeil  d  i^* 
O'Brien  and  others  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  jadjoai** 
confimed,  and  on  July  9,  they  were  all  tran^ei; 
May  13  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Cape  Tovsto  p> 
against  the  attempt  to  make  tbe  Cape  a  peotl 

and  the  efforts  made  were  ultimately  socoestfid.  Os- 


  August  _  _     _.    _  _ 

Washingtou  by  Colonel  Mason,  confirming  the  dm^.^ 
vast  quantities  of  gold  in  California.  On  September  16,)r-- 
were  offered  up  in  the  churches  for  the  reiooval  of  t-'i 
which  bad  been  long  raging  in  England.  O"!.^"]^ 
Russia  and  Austria  demanded  the  expulsion  or  impratf^' 
of  the  Hangarians  who  on  the  defeat  of  the  iDSninet"*^ 
taken  refuge  in  Turkey  :  Turkey  refused  to  co^T.*^, 
request,  and  applied  for  assistauce  to  England,  •»'^''^" 
fleet  that  entered  the  Dardanelles.  December  I,  tbil^^ 
Queen  Adelaide  died.   December  16,  a  large 
tenant  fanners  and  cottien  took  j^ace  at  HbUiduU'' 
Tipperary  to  petition  for  Tenant  Right.  _ 
1850.   January  10,  the  Enterprise  and  InTMaj»*f , 
Woolwich  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
meeting  held  in  the  Mansion  Hoose,  London,  in  »|b^ 
of  the  Industrial  Inhibition  of-all  utieas..  J<u/*^^ 
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Rothichild,  baviiig  been  elected  for  the  city  of  Loadon, 
ittended  the  Honse  in  order  to  take  his  seat,  but  was  refused 
>ecaase  he  objected  to  take  the  oaths  on  the  faith  of  a  Chiis- 
ian.  Angnst  0,  the  Act  for  regulating  metropolitan  inter- 
nents,  forbidding  burials  in  dmreh-yaids,  received  the  royal 
Lssent^  as  also  an  Act  for  the  better  govenunent  of  the  Anstrv 
ian  colonies,  forming  Victoria  into  a  separate  colony^  and 
^ving  it  a  representative  l^slatnre.  An^st  14^  the  Act 
inabUng  town  coondla  to  establish  pnbbc  libraries  and 
nnsenms  also  received  iha  nr^  assent.  Angost  21,  the 
jueeDembukedatOibonw  toviint  theKing  of  the  Belgians, 
ieptamber  S4,  the  jiope  usned  a  trail  ertabliiAing  a  Roman 
^tholie  hierarchy  in  Enghmd,  whidi,  on  its  promulgation, 
•ccanoned  great  aotation.  October  6,  Captain  M'Clnre,  in 
he  InTestisator,  discovered  the  North-West  Passage  by 
Mnce  of  Walei^B  Strait  The  ship  was  snbseqnently  frozen 
ip,  and  the  crew  were  not  reaened  till  •April,  1863,  when 
hey  made  their  way  over  the  ice  to  Mdville  Island.  Novem- 
)er  S2,  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Churoh 
pas  held  at  Oxfori  to  protest  against  the  pope's  bnll,  which 
vas  followed  by  pnUic  addresses  for  the  same  pnrpoie  to  the 
j^aeen  from  varioos  parts  of  the  conntiy.  December  31,  Sir 
iany  Smith,  govenun'  of  the  Cue  of  Good  Hope,  declared 
var  against  the  Caffres.  He  hadheen  attacked  by  tfaem  and 
latTowlT  escaped  on  the  preceding  day,  and  uw  Cafiei 
iefeatea  oor  troops  in  several  places. 

1801.  Juamej  87,  Earl  Gny  in  a  deqwtch  pluei  the 
Sergy  Beasrvea  at  the  ahsolata  diiposil  of  the  kgolabue  of 
Jaiiada.  Febinary  4^  FariiMneBt  opened,  and  the  Qaeen 
Unded  to  the  ^desiastioal  Titin  IdU,  as  occasioned  the 
Kiiw*8  recent  boU.  Febmary  SS,  the  Rnssell  miustiy 
wsiened,  in  conseqnence,  as  stated  |by  Lord  John,  of  the 
mallness  of  their  majority  againat  Mr.  Disneli's  motion  in 
avoor  of  agrienltmal  pr^ection,  and  of  Mr,  Locke  King 
laving  carried  a  motion  against  them  in  favoar  of  the  exten- 
ion  of  the  county  franchise.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
)ake  of  Wellington  the  Rassell  ministir  resumed  their 
>Iaces  on  March  3.  May  1,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
ndustiy  of  all  Nationa  in  Hyde  Park  was  opened  by  the 
^oeen,  Ma^  S8,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales  issued 
t  proclamation  forbid(un||  the  search  for  gold  in  the  newly 
UoooTexed  gold  region*  withont  a  Uomae.  By  the  bqpBPing 
»f  Jane  90,000  persons  were  eiuployhig  themielTM  at  the 
Uggings.  Angut  1,  the  rcr|nl  aaaent  was  given  to  the  Ecde- 
dastical  Titles  AseoiBption  and  the  New  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  Acts.  October  33,  Konnth  anivad  at  Southampton, 
m  the  30th  he  went  in  procession  to  the  Gnildhall  of  Lon- 
ion,  where  an  address  from  ^  was  presented  to  him. 
S'ovembeT  0,  the  Cafirea  defeated  a  British  force  at  Water- 
doof.  December  %  the  Prince-President  of  Fiance  dissolved 
he  legislative  assembly,  aimted  Cavaignae,  Changunier, 
rhiers,  and  otheia,  and  on  January  8,  1652,  his  continued 
lathority  was  voted  by  7,439,216  votes  ^;ainst  640,737. 

1652.  January  1,  the  Roman  CathoUc  synod  of  Thnrles 
iTohibited  the  Roman  Catholic  clei^  from  holding  any  office 
whatever  in  the  Qaeen'a  colleges  m  Ireland.  Febmary  3, 
he  paiiiament  mat ;  m  the  SOut  the  minisbr  were  beaten 
n  0»  Local  Militia  Bill,  and  on  the  SM.  may  resigned : 
hey  were  Bucceedadbjr  one  nnder  the  preaidaneyirf  the  Earl 
»f  Derby,  who,  on  asnoondng  hia  acc^taaoe  of  office  on  the 
t7th,  deprecated  the  attempts  which  were  bdng  made  to 
irodnce  a  panic-fear  of  invasion  by  the  French.  April  13, 
Ifajor-Geneml  Cathcart,  who  had  sapeiseded  Sir  H.  Smith 
iB  governor  of  the  Cape,  issued  a  proclamation  recoonising 
he  independence  of  the  Boers  of  the  Vaal  river.  June  1, 
he  electric  telegraph  between  England  and  Ireland  opened  for 
tommanication.  June  2,  the  independence  of  Greytown  was 
loaranteed  by  the  ^»igl'«h  and  American  governments, 
rune  30,  the  Act  granting  a  representative  coastitntion  to 
Qew  Zraland  recsived  the  royal  assent  Jnly  1,  the  parlia- 
nent  was  dissolved.  July  3,  a  jpeat  Tenant-Rigbt  meeting 
it  Waringatown  in  Ireland,  at  which  Mr.  B.  Grawfnd,  M.P., 
.ttended,  yn»  Aspersed  by  the  magjstcatei.  Noveinber  2, 
t  great  Fraa  Trade  haaqnet  bald  at  Maneheater,  vrhich  was 
Mended  by  3000  perstms.  November  S3,  three  ships 
nived  in  the  Thames  with  a  large  qnantity  of  Australian 
fidd.  December  16,  in  the  new  parliament  which  had 
nembled  on  November  4  the  ministry  were  beaten  on  the 
udget  by  30S  against  266  ;  they  inunMiatoly  resigned;  and 
n  the  S7th  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  annonnced  that  he  had 
ecepted  office,  and  formed  a  new  ministiy. 

1863.  January  6,  the  Emperor  of  Qiina  legalised  the 
nportatioa  of  cj^vm,  m  order  to  mak*  it  eontiionte  to  thf 


revenue.  March  9,  a  treaty  with  the  Caffire  chiefs  was  con- 
eluded  by  General  Cathcart  at  King  William's  Town.  May 
3,  Prince  Menzikoff  presented  the  Russian  ultimatum  to  the 
Turkish  government,  claiming  for  the  czar  the  protectorate 
of  the  Greek  Christians  in  uie  Turkish  dominions,  whidi 
was  rejected.  May  12,  the  Industrial  Exhibition  opened  at 
Dublin.  June  26,  the  Emperor  of  Rossia  issued  a  manifesto 
against  Turkey,  and  announced  the  march  of  Russian  armies 
upon  ita  Danubiao  Provinces.  September  27,  Turkey  declared 
war  againat  Rosua.  October  22,  the  French  and  English 
fleets  entered  the  Bosphoms.  December  fi,  a  protocol  wai 
signed  at  Vienna  by  France,  England,  Anstna,  and  Tukey, 
for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  intem^of  the  Turkish  empire. 

1664,  Febmary  13,  Lord  Jum  Bnnell  introduced  to  tiiB 
House  of  Commons  his  new  Reform  Bill,  wdiieh  viraa  aban- 
doned on  April  II,  in  conseqnence  of  the  state  of  public 
bosiness.  February  20,  the  Grenadier  and  Coldstoeam 
guards  embarked  at  Southampton  for  Turkey,  and  other 
troops  followed  in  raind  succession,  liarch  11,  the  Que«a 
reviewed  a  fleet  at  Spithead  previous  to  its  sailing  for  the 
Baltic.  March  28,  war  declared  by  Eiudand  against  Russia. 
April  22,  Odessa  bombarded;  by  the  Frraeh  and  English 
fleets.  June  7,  a  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  for  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  of  the  British  North  American  colonies 
with  the  United  States.  June  8,  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  ^aned  by  Qneen  Victoria.  June  16,  the.Act  for 
doubling  the  income  tax,  on  account  of  the  war  with 
Ruaaia,  received  the  roval  assent.  August  7,  the  Act 
for  r^nlating  Oxford  Umvenity  received  the  royal  assent 
August  16,  Bomarsund  was  suxrandoed  to  the  allied  fleet. 
Septanbn  14,  the  allied  army  landed  in  the  Crimea,  aftcs 
having  suffered  severely  from  cholera  during  this  and  the 
preceding  month.  On  the  ISth  Ruaaians  evacuated 
Moldavia,  and  the  Danubian  Provinces  were  garrisoned  by 
the  Anstrians.  On  the  SOth  the  battle  of  the  Alma  took  place, 
and  the  Russians  were  defeated.  [Raoun,  Loan,  S.  2 ;  Saint- 
AtLHADD,  MABtioHAL,  S.  2.1  October  17,  the  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol  commenced.  November  0,  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann,  when  the  Russians  were  again  beaten.  On  the  14th 
a  violent  stoim  destroyed  many  snips  laden  with  stores,  and 
caused  great  calamities  on  shore.  This  was  followed  by  a 
■eaaon  ^  great  snfferiiu :  tiis  roads  were  impassable ;  the 
weather  vns  Utterly  oold ;  men  and  hmies,  ill  supplied  with 
food  or  ahelter,  perished  in  large  number^  vbalB  medical 
attendance  and  hospital  accommodation  were  wtdnlly  defi- 
cient. Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  home,  and 
private  subscriptiona  to  a  large  amount  were  raised  to 
alleviate  the  distress.  Miss  NightiHgale  organised  a  staff  tii 
nurses,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Constantinople  to  snper^ 
intend  the  hospitals,  and  attend  the  nek  and  wounded. 

1855.  January  6,  conferences  between  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  England.  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  were  opened 
at  Vienna.  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  English  jilenipo- 
tentiaiy,  and  his  conduct  in  supporting  the  propositions  of 
Austria  for  a  peace  with  Russia,  formed  the  subject  of  a 
parliamentaiy  discussion  on  July  6,  and  led  to  his  secession 
from  office  on  Jnly  13.  January  10,  Sardinia  joined  the 
allies,  and  undertook  to  send  troops  to  the  Crimea.  Jannaiy 
S9,  Mr.  RoebneVa  motion  for  a  committee  to  inveatigsto  the 
causes  of  the  soffsriogs  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  vras  carried 
against  the  ministry  by  305  to  148.  In  conseqnence  the 
Aberdeen  ministry  reeu;ned,  and  on  Febmary  10  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  Premiar. 
March  2,  NiotUaa,  Emperor  of  Russia,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Alexander  II.  May  24,  Kertch  occupied 
by  the  allies,  whoee  fleets  swept  the  sea  of  Aioff,  and 
destroyed  eoveral  towns  and  a  vast  number  of  vessels. 
June  18,  the  French  attacked  the  Malakhoff  and  the  English 
the  Redan,  but  were  repulsed.  July  1,  a  large  assemblage 
of  persons  took  place  in  Hyde  Park  to  protest  against  Lord 
R.  Grosvenor's  Sunday  iVa^ng  Bill,  and  smne  rioting 
oecnped.  The  bill  was  withdrawn  on  the  next  day,  bnt  the 
meetings  and  the  riots  were  continned  on  the  two  following 
Sundays.  July  11,  8vQaboi|b  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  was 
bombarded  by  the  allied  fleets.  August  14,  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  constituting  a  representative  board 
for  the  management  of  the  improvements  of  the  whole 
metropolis,  received  the  royal  assent.  September  8^  the 
French  captured  the  Malakhoff,  and  in  the  night  the  Ruanana 
evacuated  the  south  aide  of  Sebastopol,  of  which  the  alliea 
took  possession.  September  29,  the  RusBiana  assaulted  Kara, 
and  were  repulsed  by  the  Tark8,asaisted  byjSir  W.  F.WilliainBf 
sevflial  otkar  Esgluh  offices,  and  Qsoual  Kmst^r.  Oeta 
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ber  17,  Kinbani,  at  the  month  of  the  Dnieper,  BDrmderfld 
to  the  allies,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Rosuaai  blew  op  the 
fortress  of  Ociakoff.  November  26,  Kara  was  tnrrendered 
to  the  RnssiaUi,  after  a  gallant  delance ;  Sir  W.  F.  Williams 
and  the  English  offioen  were  made  priBooars,  and  treated 
with  grfat  kindnees  by  the  Rasaians.  NoTember  30,  the 
King  of  Sardinia  arriTea  at  Windsor  CssUe  on  a  visit  to  the 
Queen.  December  19,  the  onited  kingflom  of  Sweden  and 
'   Norway  joined  the  alliaooe  of  the  Western  Powers. 

1866.  Jannary  31,  the  Queen,  on  opening  the  setsioil  of 
pu-liament,  anuoanced  the  acceptance  by  Rn^sia  of  the  terms 
wopoaed  fcv  a  general  peace.  Fahmaiy  1,  Mr.  Mnrr^r,  the 
Brituh  miniator  to  the  Pwaiaii  eonrt,  quitted  Tefaenm  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  with  tba  Punan  goremntenL 
Febmary  7,  the  Qne«-n,  hanng  created  Sir  J.  Parke,  one  of 
the  baronit  of  the  Exchequer  Court,  a  peer  for  life  only,  a 
motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee  of  3nrivilrges  was 
carried  against  the  ministen.  The  committee  reported  that 
snch  a  peerage  save  no  right  to  rit  in  parliament,  which  wis 
confirmed  by  the  House.  Ultimately  ministers  gave  way, 
and  Baron  Weosleydale  was  created  a  peer  in  the  nsnal 
form.  April  £9,  official  proclamation  made  of  the  peace  with 
Russia.  May  fS.  public  celebration  of  the  CMiclusion  of 
peace;  magnificent  fireworks  exhibited  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dabtiu,  and  a  general  illomination  took  place. 
July  12,  the  allies  evacoated  the  Crimea.  Jnlr  S9,  the  Act 
for  esfkbliihiog  reformatory  and  indnstrial  schools  for  cri- 
minal and  vagrant  children  received  the  royal  assent 
An^^  SO,  the  Qaeen  of  Onde  arrived  in  England,  to  wpeal 
agamst  the  annexation  <rf  her  son's  dominiona  to  the  Bmtish 
possessions  in  India.  September  4,  die  Royid  British  Buik 
stopped  payment ;  on  the  acoonnts  being  investigated  gross 
finsuda  were  disclosed  ;  the  failnre  caused  a  vast  amonnt  of 
diatreas;  and  ultimately  the  attorney-general  undertook  to 
prosecute  some  of  the  directors,  seven  of  whom  were  foond 
guilty  in  February,  1858,  and  six  were  sentenced  to  various 
periods  of  imprisonment,  and  one  to  a  fine  of  one  riiilling ; 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  also  passed  in  16S7  to  render 
trustees  more  easilv  pnnisbable  for  misconduct  and  misappli- 
cation of  fnnds.  October  11,  the  seizure  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  Canton  river  of  the  *  lorcoa '  Arrow,  gave  rise  to  a  aeries 
of  attacks  on  Canton,  from  which  place  &  tixe  foreign  com- 
mercial reddents  withdrew.  Noven^wr  10,  in  consequence 
of  the  Perrians  having  taken  Herat,  in  violation  of  a  treaty, 
war  was  proclaimed  at  Bombay  against  that  country.  Decem- 
herll,the  collection  ftfpietipeabelaiging  to  Mr.  Jdm  Sheep- 
shanks was  made  over  by  him  to  the  govemnunt  as  a  gift  to 
the  nation. 

1807.  March  3,  the  ministiy  wore  defeated  on  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  involving  censure  on  them  for  tiie  attack  on 
Canton.  Lord  Palmerston  then  aononnced  his  intention  of 
appBBling  to  the  coontty  as  sooii  as  the  indispensable  busi- 
ness of  the  House  could  be  got  through.  Parliament  was 
diesolved  on  March  21,  and  a  new  one  snmmoned,  which  met 
on  April  SO.  In  the  new  elections  the  most  remarkable  fact 
was  that  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  most  of  what  vrere 
called  the  *  Peace  Party,'  &iled  in  getting  returned.  Maroh 
14,  the  trea^  with  Denmark  for  the  ahoUtion  of  the  Sound 
Dnea  was  sipied  at  CopenhaKn.  An  indemnity  was  to  be 
paid  to  Denmark,  of  which  Eiwland's  share  was  settled  at 
l,300.00(y.,  and  the  duea  ceased  from  April  I.  May  6.  the 
Art  Treasores  Exhibition  was  opened  atlUancheater  by  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  May  7,  a  mntmy  broke  out  in  the 
Indian  army.  [See  Iitoian  Empire,  S.  2.]  May  25  and  27, 
Commodore  Keppel,  irith  a  British  naval  force,  attacked  a 
number  of  Chinese  junks  in  Escape  Creek,  and  on  June  1, 
anottier  attack  was  made  on  those  assembled  in  Fatshan 
Creek,  in  the  Canton  river.  Both  attacks  were  successful, 
numerous  junks  were  destroyed,  a  quantity  of  cannon  taken, 
Md  a  large  j»rt  of  the  enemy's  force  killed.  The  issue  of 
tiiM  war,  with  the  capture  of  Canton,  will  be  found  under 
Cama,  &  2.  June  25,  an  order  in  Council  directed  that  in 
fnture  Prince  Albert  was  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  chordies 
Mid  addressed  as  the  Prince  Consort.  July  10,  the  Oaths 
BiU,  by  which  Jews  would  have  been  admitted  to  parliament, 
was  rejeetod  in  tiie  Houae  of  Lorda,  after  h<ring  carried  in  the 
Commona  by  a  large  mijority.  In  November  (chiefly  in 
oonae^aenee  of  a  commercial  panic  in  the  United  States  of 
jT*^  ******      the  banks  suspended  payment, 

and  bankruptcies  to  the  amooot  of  fifty  millions  took  place) 
a  cnais  occurred  in  Great  Britain.  Several  extensive  ftiluna 
of  eomravrcial  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Olauow,  and 
lowiia  foUowed.  Two  banlcs  in  Glasgow  Bu^anded 


payment,  one  of  tiwm  In  «  atats  af  htpdaUss 

accompanied  with  tha  diacdosiire  cf  iiapMMil  lu^ 
in  discountiug  an  enormous  amount  of  secanai^  ^ 
As  eariy  as  October  B  the  Bank  of  Snglud  mt  -j 
of  discount  to  0  per  cent.,  which  was  iaoiudQL  '. 
to  7  per  cent.,  on  the  19th  to  6  per  ctaL,  <a  ^  cr. 
to  9  per  cent.,  and  en  November  9  to  10  pa  £ 
the  12th  the  operation  of  &x  B.  Ftd'i  Buklr.-; 
Aot  was  Bttspsnded  for  the  aeoond  time,  ml  tki 
England  was  aothoriaed  by  the  governmHii  loieuk^ 
an  amount  not  excoadiog  two  nulUoBs,  f«  vbefa  a  i 
iodemnity  waa  paaaed  on  Daeamhar  IS.  Tlui  aaj 
panic,  confidenee  waa  rsstoradl,  tba  nls  if  iam 
rapidly  lowered,  ao  that  by  Fabnaiy,  lS66kit  aa  M 
to  3  per  cent,  and  the  baJlion  in  the  buk  itoaa 
«,666,000f.  on  November  II,  1867,  to  ^,elT;^; 
March  3, 1808.  The  effects  of  the  fsilom  ^  u 
which  had  axtandad  to  Hamburg,  and  moitothB^:'! 
noFeial  towns  of  Enn^,  had  a  mostcahniMiita 
tiie  mann&ctaring  industry  of  the  oonauy. 

On  January  14,  1868,  an  atroeioos  aUMpt  ««H 
assasoinata  the  Emperor  of  the  Fmch,  oiti^ 
balls  among  the  crowd  assembhtd  to  see  hun  icdiu  la 
proceed  to  the  Opera.   The  criminals.  Onto,  Ftf'-ii 
and  Gomez  were  apprshended;  aud  on  iuiff«= 
tbe^  had  recently  lait  England,  wfaerv  esd  bid  M 
various  but  not  very  lengtliened  periods,  u  oaten  nn 
in  Franoe  against  Engbuid  for  harbouring  ampas* 
•  lattar  was  aant  1^  the  French  aDbaindst,  liii 
poblished  in  the  'Momteur,'  mmplaining  id  the  iktol 
of  the  law  in  IbicUad  raqieeting  eonsjnney.isl 
that  in  England  ft  waa  allowad  op^nij  Ut  tAina^^ 
Boon  after  the  meeting  of  parliamsat  it^ 
broaght  in  a  bill  to  remedy  tlus  aaseitad  ihfal. 
ordowl  to  be  read  a  first  time     a  lain  mfta:  - 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  Mr.  UUdk 
an  amendment  that  the  French  ambasisdor'ilKla'^ 
have  been  answeiod  by  the  nunistets,  »ni\k»^ 
was  earned,  on  Febmary  19,  by  a  majority  <t  ia 
In  consequence  of  this  vote  Lord  FdmeistoDiaiDK 
the  House  on  February  23,  that  the  miniitirhia^ 
tiiat  the  Earl  of  Deri>y  had  been  sent  for  l>jtki|ii^ 
that  he  had  undwtaken  the  formatiw  of  s  stiw 
This  ma  accomplished,  and  the  miaistrf  msgso^I 
net  the  Houses  on  the  13th  of  Haich.  naviflj 
ahandMied  the  oonqniiiy  UU,  bat  contiaasd  tkt  fa 
of  Dr.  Bernard,  for  the  aSMCtad  eomplieity  in  Its  k:^ 
uainst  the  Emperoi'i  life.   He  was  indicted 
the  murder  of  one  of  the  iudividnab  whs  peritk^'^ 


 days.   After  the  csfitare '  , 

[China,  5. 2]  almost  ceased;  andsinoatb»n<lBW»"'' 
now  [Indian  EHFiaB,,5.^,tfaeduef  nulitvfopB^'" 
been  the  taking  of  detached  forts  or  towni,  and  ti>c  ' 
defeat  of  scattered  bodies  of  the  rebels.  OsApci.: 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exdwquer  (Mr.  Dinuli)  "Xf^ 
budget,  in  which  he  annoonoed  the  redaction  W 
tax  to  5dL  in  the  pound,  the  equaliiatiai  of  tb^ 
Iri^  distilled  spirits  witii  that  of  EagUod  lai  Sw^' 
the  impoaition  of  a  penny  stamp  oa  erefycbcqoiw'' 

STment  on  a  banker,  all  of  which  wen  ■nbieq*^'! 
On  April  Ifi  the  Oatha  BiU  was  «ptA  MnH*' 
Honae  of  Oommona,  but  waa  i^aetad  in  'f?,,  | 
regarded  the  danse  lelieving  the  Jews,  w  ■'J' ' 
CiMwell  introduced  a  nutien  of  ^^^J'^ZLg 
for  having  made  pnUic  a  deapatch  from  Lx*  '^'t't!] 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Centiol,  ts  ^jf*^ 
Governor-General  of  India,  ooadenuivf  '"lH 
issued  by  him.  Lord  Derby,  on  behalf  rfAf"^ 
approved  of  the  pnblicati<m.  Lord  KU«^"'"'5vIf2«] 
aftor  several  nighta'  debate  in  the  fi«Mi« 
motion  was  withdrawn  on  May  81.  .  i  _l» 

VICTORIA,  or  PORT  PHILLIP,  a  BriH*  J^i 
Australia,  situated  at  the  southern  <«t""'^J'j  ii'l 
nent,  extends  between  34*  and  80*  S.  ht^  |» 
long. ;  and  is  bounded  N,  and  E.  bf  ^SUlIal** 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  thimv 

"  *"J5  IP'*' 


drawn  from  tiie  head  wat«»  lUk  ^i, 
S.  by  Bass's  atrdtmihaM^  

Australia,  fto" 

141-  E.  lonr   
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jiMtatt  bmdOi  about  800  nUai.  The  ana  ii  98,000  sqwra 
aUei  or  nearl/  63,00(^000  acra.  The  popnlatioa  in  184ff 
ru  33,800 ;  od  Uareh  2ad  1861  it  waa  77,346 ;  on  Decem- 
«r  3l8t  1862  it  was  Mtimated  at  1S1,1S7 ;  in  Fabniary 
.666,  finddww'i'MoBOay  Oaide  to  Yietotia,*  gave  the 
otal  popnlatioa  aa  430,666,  iiulnding  33,286  ChiMM,  and 
l768  aboriipnaa.  In  1666  it  waa  aatimatad  that  Um  pt^nl** 
i(ui  on  ^0  gold-flelda  of  Victoria  colony  was  146,862,  ^ 
thorn  20,646  wen  Chinese;  in  Uiia  nnmber  of  Chinsae  then 
rere  3  women,  and  3  ehildnn. 

From  Caps  Howe,  at  the  eastern  actnmify  of  the  pro- 
dnce,  a  line  of  ooait,  called  the  Long  Besdtu  extends  200 
oilea,  in  a  sonth-westerly  direction  to  Wilson  a  Prouontoiy. 
rhU  part  of  the  coast,  which  carves  slightly  inwards,  con- 
ists  for  the  most  part  of  low  and  sandy  shores  hacked  by 
ills.  Near  the  centn  an  ssTeral  lasotnis,  and  a  consider- 
ble  sheet  of  water  called  Lake  Welliiigton.  A  short  dis< 
ince  north  of  Wilson's  Prcmontory  is  Comer's  Inlet,  where 
settlement  called  Albarton  has  hem  formed.  The  inlet  is 
ill  of  shoali,  bat  it  focma  a  haibou  fior  aauH  vasaeh,  and 
laintaina  comidenbla  intenonne  with  Hobart  Town, 
Kporting  aheep  and  flit  cattle  fimm  the  adjoining  oountiy. 
Tear  Cape  WiUon  an  a  nnmbw  ct  small  rocky  islands, 
tnniiut  a  co&tintuitiMi  of  the  ridge  of  the  Anstralian  Alps, 
kom  Wilson's  Promontory  to  the  western  bonndary  of  tne 
nrince,  the  coast-line  runs  in  a  north-westerly  and 
vasterly  direction  more  than  300  milea.  Only  three  bar- 
oars  are  found  on  it — Portland  Bay,  near  the  western,  and 
'«rt  Phillip  and  "Wntfim  Pott,  near  the  eastern  extramity. 
between  Portland  Bay  and  Port  Phillip,  a  distance  of  mora 
hsD  800  miles,  then  is  no  plaoe  <a  safety  even  for  small 
reisels,  with  the  exception  of  Wannambool  and  Port  Fairy, 
mall  harbonn  for  coasting  vessels.  Daring  the  summer  the 
nn'h-easiem  winds  blow  on  this  coaat  for  urae  numths  with 
nest  fwee.  From  -Wilson's  Franontoiy  to  Western  Port 
ha  coast  ia  mostly  bi^  From  Weatem  Port  to  the 
vestem  boondary-liae  it  is  geBotally  low.  The  low  shores 
ire  sandy,  except  at  some  plaieea  when  awampa  eiisL  Wast 
tf  Cape  Nelson  the  coaat  is  b(»nded  hy  sand-hills. 

Western  Port  affords  good  anchurage  for  vessels  of  eon- 
iderable  liaa,  and  j»  aafe,  being  protected  against  the 
Mthcra  and  soath-eaatem  winds  by  Phillip  Island,  which 
let  serosa  its  eotranca.  Port  Phillip,sitnaiea  at  the  we«tem 
Btrsnoe  of  Baas%  Strait,  is  a  harbour  of  great  capacity.  It 
s  entered  by  a  pasMge  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  boanded  by 
^pe  Nepean  on  the  east,  and  Cape  Lonsdale  on  the  west 
the  chaunel  ia  still  fdnher  narrowed  by  some  shoals  which 
font  the  entrmoce.  Within,  the  basin  extends  abont  40 
silts  north,  and  abont  midway  attains  the  same  bitadih, 
•Bdine  off  an  arm  to  the  west,  where  it  forms  the  harbour 
f  OeeloDg.  Hobaon's  Bay,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
win,  affords  good  ancboiage  for  Tsassia  of  aU  mm,  and 
>nns  the  port  of  HeUwnnie.  Id^tar  vasaab  aaoend  the 
^sna^Yam  B  ooileB  to  the  capital,  wbioh  ia  only  a  mile  and 
^f  distant  Ity  land.  Portland  Bay,  near  the  weatem 
loimdary,  exten^u  36  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  10  miles 
nm  north  to  south,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  its  western 
Dorse  in  from  4  to  6  Esthoms}  bat  it  ia  open  to  the  soath* 
Ht  winds,  and  dnring  the  soatb-west  galea  a  awell  aata  ii^ 
lonng  a  heavy  snrf  on  the  beach. 

WilMo'a  Promontory,  the  most  southern  headland  of 
^ttitralia,  ia  formed  by  a  raonoiain,  which  ia  visible  at  the 
utuice  of  16  leagoea.  This  rocky  mass  may  be  eonsidered 
■  the  commencement  of  the  Anstralian  Alps,  a  range  of 
Mnlaioa  which,  for  a  diatanee  exceeding  70  mile^  ruoa  to 
w  wast  of  north,  and  farther  m,  for  about  100  miles,  to  the 
>»  of  north,  aatU  it  appnaehaa  87*  8.  lat.  From  thU  part 
ttbe rante,  whieh  haa  a  mean  elavation  of  2600 feet abuva 
H  level  of  the  sea.  several  lateral  ridgea  extend  to  the  aonth- 
**t  and  west.  The  accHvitiea  both  on  the  east  and  west 
**  sentle,  and  are  partially  orstgrown  with  forests,  eontain- 
f^°^°y  ^niber-uwa,  moetly  blue  gum  and  black  butt 

w  31"  8.  lat.  the  range  rises  above  the  snow- line,  and  this 
wtion  of  It  ia  called  the  Ajnk  Mountains.  The  valleys  in 
^aisinot  comprise  much  land  no  less  fit  for  cuhiTation 
™n »«  pastnre.  That  portion  of  the  province  which  from 
«clivity  of  the  soalhem  porUon  of  the  Australian 
^^M^.we  Ajnk  range  descends  to  the  Pacific,  is  eaUed 

W««J.   It  extends  along  the  eout  to  148^  B.  long.,  and 

««na  ot  an  inclined  plane,  which  however  near  the  moun- 
liddu  to  descend  with  great  rapidity,  as  in  the 

mSL?  %  nsion  the  plain  ia  only  210  foot  above  the 
^MKtiMa  portion  of  thueosBtr  18  tnmmd 


by  several  nmgea  of  hills,  which  an  of  eonriderable  devaticn 
near  the  principal  range,  bat  grow  lowt-r  as  they  proceed 
southward.  The  valleys  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  and  many  cattle  ststions  have  been  established  in 
them.  In  the  eentn  of  Oippsland  are  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  which  an  covered  with  open  forests,  and  an  capable 
of  maintaining  namerons  herds  of  cattle.  The  most  southern 
pwtion  of  Gippsland  is  traversed  by  several  offsets  of  the 
Southern  Australian  Alps,  which  an  covered  with  forests  of 
blue,  green,  and  black  butt,  in  which  numerous  timber-treea 
an  found.  The  whole  of  Gippsland  is  abundantly  watered 
hy  several  streania.  The  country  extending  north-east  ni 
Gippsland  to  the  boundary  of  New  South  Wales  has  been 
but  partially  explored. 

On  the  nmrth  of  Port  Phillip  the  watershed  between  tho 
riven  falling  into  the  Sonthem  Sea  and  the  Mnrray  ocean 
about  46  milea  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  harbour, 
but  farther  to  the  wast  it  is  between  80  and  100  miles  from 
the  aoa-ahon.  On  both  ^es  of  the  watershed  the  conntiy 
ia  hilly  and  Inoken,  and  between  142'  and  143°  E.  long^  tt 
rises  into  monntaina.  This  hilly  tract  is  in  general  from  80 
to  40  milea  across.  To  the  south  of  it  is  an  extenrive  plain, 
which  descends  gently  to  the  sea-shon.  Near  the  aea  it  ii 
almost  level  or  slightly  nndnUting  i  but  farther  nortb  it 
contains  a  nther  luge  number  of  nills,  rising  from  600  to 
700  feet  above  their  bases ;  among  them  u  Monnt  Boninyoiu^ 
which  rises  1670  feet  above  its  base.  A  great  number^ 
lakes  an  scattered  over  this  plain,  one  of  which,  called 
Carangamite,  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference.  Its  waten 
an  salt,  as  are  those  of  nearly  all  the  others.  The  isolated 
hills  which  rise  on  this  plain  appear,  from  their  formation, 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  The  southern  part  of  this  plain 
contains  extemave  tracts  of  the  finest  land  for  pastnn  and 
tillage.  West  of  the  river  Hopkins  (142°  46'  B.  long)  the 
land  along  the  sea- shore,  aa  fiv  aa  Portland  Bay,  is  generally 
poor,  and  that  lying  weat  of  Portland  Bay,  though  better,  u 
only  indiffisreat.  Bat  that  portwn  of  the  plain  which  liea  north 
of  38*  S.  lat.  contuns  a  luge  portion  oT good  land.  In  soma 
parts  it  ia  overgrown  with  Uiick  forests  of  Eucalyptns  tree^ 
^antnas,  Catuarince,  and  other  tnes  peculiar  to  Australia; 
at  other  places  it  is  covered  with  open  foteats  and  abnudaot 
grass.  The  numerous  hills  an  thiwly  Voodod,  and  the  heife 
soil  ia  found  at  their  hues. 

Of  the  weatem  division  of  the  province,  which,  tax  ifa 
beauty  and  appannt  fertility,  was  callnl  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Mitchell,  who  finst  explored  it,  Australia  Felix,  the  best 
portion  is  that  which  lies  within  the  hilly  tract  on  both  sidaa 
of  the  watershed.  Nearly  all  the  ridges  by  which  this  tract 
is  overtopped  ran  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  watershed. 
The  most  western  of  these  ridges  rises  to  the  elevaiioa  of 
moontains,  and  has  been  called  the  Oranpians.  Nearly  ia 
the  centre  d  the  Gnunpiana  atanda  Monnt  To-d,  oc  Mount 
William,  which  rises  to  4600  feet  above  the  aaa-fovel. 
Mount  Abrupt  ia  1700  feet^  and  Mount  Storgeon  ia  1071 
feet,  in  height.  The  Grampiana  an  surronnded  frith  extn- 
sive  furests  of  fine  tall  timber-trees  of  Eucalypti. 

The  country  which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  originating  in 
the  southern  and  western  portion  of  the  Grampiaus  appeara 
to  be  the  moat  fertile  tract  of  New  South  Wales.  It  ia 
abundantly  watered  b^  the  Naogeela,  or  Glenelg,  and  ita 
tributaries.  The  soil  is  black  and  rich,  several  feet  deep, 
and  resu  on  a  subsoil  of  clay.  The  surfsoa  of  Uie  higher 
portion  of  this  plain  is  strongly  nndnUtin^  and  on  it  ara 
found  many  small  sandhills. 

Tiie  hilhr  tract  uf  the  watershed  east  of  the  Grampiana 
has  its  soriace  diversified  by  numerous  narrow  iidg«>s  of  rock^ 
Bsveral  round  hilla  of  moderate  elevation,  and  many  mth« 
narrow  vallen  tnveraed  by  clear  and  beautifnl  strearaa.  In 
some  parts  the  hills  an  covered  with  woodi  at  other  plaoai 
free  from  wood,  bat  overgrown  with  gnsa  to  the  tap,  Abont 
30  miles  east  of  the  Grampians,  some  more  elevated  ridgea 
tnverse  the  wateiahed.  They  have  been  named  Pynneea, 
hut  the  natives  call  them  Peerick  Hills.  They  consist  wholly 
of  granite,  bnt  an  all  grassy  to  their  sammite,  and  thinly 
wooded.  East  of  the  Pynneea  the  coantry  is  mon  brokn 
and  the  hills  are  higher.  There  are  forests  chiefly  oomposed 
of  box  and  lofty  blae  gum  tnea.  A  considenble  portion  of  the 
hilly  country,  placed  nesrly  in  the  centre  of  consista  of 
hills  of  lava.  A  very  large  portion  of  thia  hwy  country 
afforda  excellent  pasturo. 

Between  the  hilly  region  of  the  watershed  on  the  Boutl^ 
the  mountain  region  of  the  Anstralian  Alps  on  the  eontb*oaa^ 
the  eoonaof  the  Unnv  ^  the  north,  and  ^^^J^j^^)^! 
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line  of  Sonth  Australia  on  the  weat.  He  the  plainB  of  the 
Mamy  River.  The  Mairayand  ita  tributarjr  the 'Bajmnga 
flow  in  wide  bottoms,  aometimes  6  or  10  milea  acroaa,  whiui 
bottoma  are  ovei^wn  hy  high  treea,  partly^  awomp^  or 
covered  with  lakes  and  ponda,  but  exhibiting  an  extraordinaiy 
d^ree  of  fertility  in  the  vigoar  of  their  yegetation.  In  some 
places  are  found  salt  lakea  in  eonsiderable  numbers,  bat  in 
general  the  plaini  axe  open,  grassy,  and  IwaatifDlly  d^tsified 
with  nrpoiUDe  lines  or  clnnuia  of  wood.  Even  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  banks  of  the  riven  water  is  not 
scarce,  as  there  are  numerous  hollows  in  the  plains,  which 
gener^ly  contun  water.  The  plains  of  the  ImiiTay  are  fit 
both  for  cultivation  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  river  Murray, 
risiog  in  the  Australian  Alps,  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion along  the  boundary  of  the  province,  entering  South  Aus- 
tralia at  34°  8,  lat,  after  a  coarse  of  above  600  milea.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  along  the  border  it  has  a  channel 
360  yards  broad,  with  a  depth  of  from  12  to  SO  feet.  Its 
chief  tributaries,  which  dram  the  northern  division  of  the 
colony,  are  the  Mitta-Mitta,  Ovens,  Qoolbam,  Campaspe, 
and  Loddon,  most  of  which  are  dried  up  dorii^  summer  and 
converted  into  diains  of  ponds.  The  Mitta-Mitta  rises  in 
the  Australian  AIm  not  nr  firom  lake  Omeo,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whien  forms  one  of  the  cold-fields  of  Victoria. 
Hie  Loddon  rises  near  Mount  Alexanofer,  the  principal  gold- 
fieldf  Mid  its  feeders,  after  the  rainy  season,  aze  emiMoyM  in 
the  {mcees  of  gold-washing.  The  Avocl^  Avon,  and  'Wun- 
mera  flow  northward  from  the  Pyroiees  and  Chrampian 
ebuns.  The  Glenelg,  collecting  several  tribntams  from  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Grampians,  flows  southward  along  the 
frontier,  ana  enters  South  Auatralia  just  before  reaching  the 
ocean.  The  Hopkins,  with  its  several  affluents,  waters  the 
country  sooth  from  the  Pp^^^  reaching  the  ocean  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Fairy.  The  B^on,  after  flowing 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  nfflghbourhood  of  Geelong, 
heaia  to  the  south-east,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  entrance 
of  Port  Philip.  The  Yarra-Yarra,  a  considerable  stream, 
whidi  washes  the  capital,  is  subject  to  heavy  floods  during 
the  rainy  seastm.  It  eames  in  Inm  the  moontaini  to  the 
east  of  Melbonme  and  continues  m  a  very  circnitona  eonrae 
to  the  head  of  Port  Phillip.  It  is  navigable  to  the  city  for 
small  vessels  and  steamers  of  Hdit  dia^t.  The  I^trobe, 
rising  in  the  Great  Swamp,  which  is  divided  from  Western 
Port  by  a  belt  of  land  a  few  miles  broad,  intersects  the 
southern  range  of  the  Alps  and  flows  eastward  through  Gipps- 
land  ioto  lAKe  Wellington.  Lake  King  collects  the  waters 
of  the  Tambo,  the  Riley,  and  the  M'Arthnr,  which  drun  the 
northern  district  of  Oippsland. 

The  predominating  rocks  in  the  higher  masses  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps  are  granite,  sienite,  and  quartz,  intermingled 
occasionally  with  mica-schists  and  various  other  rocks  of  a 
•laty  tutm.  Quartz,  ironstone,  sandstone,  and  clay-slate 
are  gmend  throughout  the  other  hilly  portions  of  the  colony. 
Veins  of  coal  have  been  fonnd  on  the  coast  between  Port 
Phillip  and  Cape  Otway,  beridea  traces  of  lead  and  nian^ 
nese.  Rich  veins  of  copper  ore'have  been  met  with  on  ue 
banks  of  the  Yam- Yam.  The  chief  minual  howwer  is 
gold,  the  discovery  of  which  in  ISfil  has  led  to  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the 'wealth  and  population  of  the  colony.  The 
gold  ia  found  «hiefly  at  BaUara^  40  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Geelong ;  at  Mount  Alexander,  76  milea  N.W.  from  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  around  Lake  Omeo,  in  the  Anstralian  Alps.  At 
Baliarat,  where  the  precious  metal  is  found  extenaively  on 
the  ranges  imd  flats  and  in  the  beds  of  the  watercourses,  a 
aection  of  the  workings  exhibits  the  followins  series  of 
strata : — Red  ferruginous  earth  and  gravel,  streaked  yellowish 
and  red-dn*,  quartz  gravels  of  aunerate  size,  large  quarts 
pebbles  and  boulders  with  masses  of  ironstone  set  in  very 
compact  clay,  bine-  and  white-el^  and  pipe-day.  The  gold 
is  uniformly  fonnd  in  the  fbrmations  superior  ni  poution  to 
the  pipe-clay.  The  richest  deposits  occur  in  the  Une^Iay, 
There  the  ore  is  for  the  moat  ^ut  quite  puie^  It  is  washed 
from  the  cl^  in  rounded  or  flattened  grains ;  sometimes  it 
is  found  in  rased  pieces  oi  pore  metal,  at  others  incorporated 
with  qnarti-pebbles,  and  occasionally  in  rolled  watnvwmt 
lumps  called  naggets.  The  quantity  found  has  been  enor- 
mous.  The  rush  of  emigrants  and  others  to  the  diggings  vras 
at  first  productive  of  some  inequalities  and  much  suffering ; 
but  the  judicious  establishment  of  a  mounted  police,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  small  tax  for  a  licence  to  die^  rednced  the 
i^ystnn  to  great  regularity  in  a  short  time.  The  amount  of 
gold  exported  in  18SA  was  valued  at  10,302,980/.  In  the 
-wly  part  of  1865  eerious  rioU  took  place  at  the  gold- 


diggings  of  Ballarat,  in  consequence  of  Um  bum 
the  payment  of  the  licence  fees.   Una  led  lotbs  steni 
of  a  tax  on  gold  exported  frnoa  tha  edosy,  inuitf » 
licence  fee  for  diggers. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  is  comparatively  mild.  Tkm 
temperature  of  summer  is  60°,  of  winter  48',  «f  b«c 
year  67.  The  atmosphere  is  sodiyandelsiUcilstthr.-f 
of  summer,  sometimes  very  intense,  is  Itm  o^ianttk. 
Hot  winds  occasionally  come  from  the  notth,  sad  Wis 
90  to  80  hours,  suddenly  raising  the  temperstaie  to  at 
treme  heat,  but  they  do  not  occasion  great  iooniicsiesttr 
they  are  generally  succeeded  by  a  lefresbing  hum  frs  ^ 
ocean.  During  June,  July,  and  Angost,  the  winta  tr. 
cold  and  wet  (Uys  frequently  occur,  and  at  rare  iotamk 
snow  showers  &11.  In  August,  1S6S,  snow  fdl  il  Bs:. 
to  the  depth  of  seven  feet.  The  average  &U  <tf  ni  k'.: 
year  is  30-7  inches.  The  rapid  chuges  of  Umjr 
sometimes  30  d^rees  in  S4  hours,  are  im&vouttUi  i  r> 
Bumptive  patients.  Dyientety  and  a  spedei  of  ti^iia 
prevail  to  some  extent  in  the  hottest  monthi  las 
whole,  the  climate  is  fonnd  agreeable  and  saliibiiiH.  ^ 
wild  aninula  found  in  the  {tfovinee  ars|,  the  ^aft,trr 
dog ;  the  great  gray  kangaroo,  whidi  abosBds  a  aek 
tricts ;  the  rock  wallaby,  w  badgtn-;  kangaroo  nt;opK: 
flying  squirrel ;  wild  cat ;  bandicoot ;  aloth,  ot  Aku 
bear ;  and  various  othen.  Anuuig  ita  birds  are,  tbc  b= 
or  wild  tnritey,  which  on  sone  oi  flie  {Abids  t^gm  ia 
siderable  flocks ;  numerovs  qnaila ;  many  i^eaa  d 
the  lyre-bird,  or  Australian  pheasant,  wbch  becpa . 
mountains  of  Gippsland;  black  swans,  whiditM:- 
neighbourhood  of  Western  Port;  the  emu;  n^:sr 
can  ;  ea^e-kingfisher ;  and  plover.  &ukeB  an  eic 
Mosquitoes,  locusts,  and  ants  appear  in  great  sbk'. 
summer,  and  also  lizards  and  other  reptiles.  Thi  biq- 
rivers  abound  with  fish.  Codfish  of  a  large  ua  si^ 
in  the  rivers  of  (he  northern  district.  Sboahiflii^ 
appear  on  the  coasts  in  Febraarjr  and  UsidL  & 
important  timber-troea  are,  the  red-snm,  lightvosi, 
wood,  pine,  tea-tree,  she-oak  or  riak,  bon^-sndl^a^  ''* 
bark.  1^  kangaroo  apple-tree,  the  grass-tn^nitbtje 
dung,  which  forms  a  fine  preserve,  are  iadigeMa^ 
fruits  which  have  been  successfully  cultivated  an,b^ 
plum,  quince,  nectarine,  apricot,  pesr,  tipsii, 
almond,  and  fig.  Several  vineyazds  have  boa  ^ 
Vegetables  are  idinndant  The  potato,  tamip,  aii°i1 
bage,  brocoli^  and  radish,  grow  to  an  enonnoni  aa- 
and  Sax  are  udigenons.  The  tobacco  and  cistcr-al  pc 
and  Indian  com  grow  luxuriantly.  The  couiikhi  ctMli  ■ 
produced  in  great  perfiection ;  wheat  is  of  the  finet  71- 
with  a  return  of  from  40  to  60  bushels  an  acre. 

The  country  around  Melbourne  ia  equal  toasypnt*^^' 
tralia  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  aw  f^' 
In  all  parts  of  the  colonv  Hum  are  tracts  of  the  fisot  in- 
land. But  sheap-bnuDg  ia  tha  principal  punit^^ 
province,  apart  mm  the  recent  mining  opeiaUflM,  tf ' 
export  of  vroul  has  for  eome  yeaia  vary  nipidlr  iocn*^ 

The  settled  part  «f  the  provinoe^  eNnprehadiD^ 
pally  the  eastern  and  southern  portion^  is  dividea  itf:  ' 
counties.   MeOoume,  the  capital  of  the  colmiy,  i>  «^ 
nnder  Mklbohumb,  S.  S  ;  but  we  may  add  hen  tbK  » 
the  receipts  woe  66^6642.,  of  which  a  great  put  wi"*^': 
loan  i  and  the  expenditure  was  669,77Sf.,  of  ^i^^Pr 
were  expended  on  public  woi^ta  in  the  aXy.  Tbeny'^ 
newspapers,  8  bi-weekly,  3  tri-weekly,  and  81  ^"^l*L 
papera  publiahed  in  the  colony,  the  gnater  aanito« 
m  Melbourne.   Moat  of  them  ai«  of  a  laije  «,  p*" 
well  printed,  and  some  of  them  edited  with  |mt  sUu?' 

The  second  town  in  .the  colony  is  Otibaf,  «J 
poriaat  ifaipiang  port,  pleasantly  sitBSlsd  « 
western  sbote  ofPort  PMUip,  at  the  hesd  of  Cora  or 
Bay.   It  is  regularly  built,  well  supplied  wtj 
steadily  advancing  in  population  and  tnd&  . 
ascend  to  the  town,  but  those  of  greater  baidea  dwcU?; 
Port  Henry,  10  milsa  down  the  bay.  The  "^il^, 
town  of  Geelong  consequent  on  the  gold  discoren*  «  ^ 
by  the  town  revenue  in  1861, 18fiS,  snd  18".™°^ 


thus :  1861— 2786i.4t.  Id. ;  166»-10,697f.  l«*J*-jr 
241,670;.   The  principal  part  of  the  "C«P*'{*^1JJ 
out  in  public  improvement^  a  large  amount  of 
borrowed  by  the  corporation  of  Geelong  bit  »• 
carrying  out  extensive  improvements.  A  "'^VLfr^ 
boome  has  been  constmctad.   Near  the  awoth  "VjTjy, 
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if  St  Kildm  and  Erightoo,  which  an  naotied  to  u  bithing 

}laces  by  tbe  citiieiM  of  Melbonine. 

The  Utvm  of  PorUand  is  bailt  near  the  WMtem  extremity 
tf  the  hay  of  the  tame  name.  It  has  a  small  population,  hat 
tfcnpiea  a  considerable  space,  being  built  in  streets  crossing 
lach  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  some  whaling  estab- 
ishmenta  in  the  place,  and  the  wool  and  other  prodace  of  the 
leigbbouting  districts  are  shipped  at  the  harboor,  which  is 
Dconvenient  and  expoeed.  B^aitfUi  active  and  thiiving 
own,  is  sitoiUed  on  Port  Fairy,  some  miles  east  from  Port- 
uid  Bay.  It  is  funed  for  its  batter  and  cheese,  and  lies 
mid  some  of  Uie  beat  tiUag»-luid  in  the  westam  dinsim  of 
he  province.  WarmaK^eol,  near  Bdlast,  is  a  imaU  aea- 
MiTt,  having  fraqneiit  intarcoorse  bv  tradbg  vessels  with 
tfelbonnie  and  Portland.  It  is  the  port  of  a  consider- 
ible  agricoltaral  districL  A  Presbyterian  church,  boilt 
if  stone,  replacing  a  wooden  stmctDre,  was  opened  here 
Q  Uie  early  part  of  18fi6.  BaSaratj  the  seat  of  the 
;old-<Ugginga  of  that  name,  is  described  by  Mr.  Willism 
lowitt,  who  visited  the  place,  as  containing  a  large  popola- 
ion,  who  are  settling  down  into  regular  habits  and  are  con- 
tmcting  a  neat,  weU-hud  oat,  and  eommodioas  town. 

The  principal  towna  in  Victoria  colony,  in  addition  to  those 
Iready  mentioned,  are : — Alberton,  Avoca,  Ballan,  Beech- 
rorth,  Benalla,  Bendigo,  Brnoswick,  Baninyong,  Castle- 
oaine,  Oiepstow,  Couc,  Flemingtwi,  Kilmoie,  Kynetoa, 


Ifoont  AIeniidar,FortFai7,Prahnu,Biidimond,SaiidhnnL 
ind  Waogaratta.  Bndahaw^ '  Monthly  Ooida  to  Victoria* 
'm  Feb.  1868,  nvea  the  nomlMr  at  poit  towni  ai  147, 

By  an  Act  «  the  L^iilative  Coandl  of  Vietcnia,  ratified 
ry  the  Act  of  the  Impwial  L^iolatar^  18  St  19  Vict.,  cap,  60, 
t  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  L^ialative  Coancil  of  30 
nembers,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  60  mamhen,  for 
be  colony.  Members  of  Council  mvit  be  30  yean  of  age, 
latoral  bom  sabjects  of  the  Qnew,  and  poaseasois  for  at  least 
me  year  previoos  to  election  of  lands  and  Iraements  in  the 
wlonj  of  the  valae  of  6000^,  of  of  the  annaal  value  of  SOOL 
So  judge,  minister,  traitor,  ot  convicted  felon,  can  be  a 
nember.  Electors  mast  be  SI  yeats  of  age,  natoral  bom 
inbjects,  or  natnralised  for  at  least  three  years,  and  possessed 
tf  freehold  property  of  the  dear  valae  of  1000^.,  or  clear 
luoal  valae  of  lOOt,  or  leasehold  {ooperty  of  100/.  yearly. 
Itfembera  of  Assembly  mnit  be  21  years  m  age,  possessing 
nahold  property  to  the  anumnt  of  2000/.,  SOw  yearly 
nhw.  Jad^s,  minuten  ni  religion,  and  persons  who  have 
wen  attainted  for  treason,  or  cmvicted  of  felony,  are  eadaded. 
Electors  most  be  21  years  of  age,  poeseaaed  of  freehold  pro- 
wrty  of  00/.  valae,  or  6L  yearW  woe,  ot  leaaehcdd  prorwty 
if  the  clear  annaal  valae  of  10/.,  or  occapy  premisea  of  10k 
rearly  rant,  or  have  a  yearly  saliuy  of  100/.  After  the  ezpir- 
ition  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  person  is 
o  be  regpstned  as  an  elector  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
Phe  leading  iintare  of  the  new  charters  for  Victoria  and  the 
>ther  AostnUan  colonies  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
nerved  points  in  reference  to  imperial  rights  the  bnainess  of 
Mtch  colony  will  be  manamd  by  its  own  hMjalatnre.  In  par- 
ieidar  the  maoasement «  the  waste  landi  ia  MunmiutA  to 
he  colcnual  legislatiire. 

The  imperial  aattunity  ia  represented  by  a  limtonant- 
[onnkor,  whose  salary  is  10,000^  per  annam,  with  an  allow- 
ittce  of  6000^.  per  annam  for  salaries  of  staff,  npain  to 
[oveminent-hoase,  tiavelliw,  and  other  expenssa.  Tba  laws 
ire  administered  bv  a  chief  Jastice  and  three  paisne  judges, 
vho  have  criminal  jarisdietion,  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
^  Queen's  Bench,  CWmon  Plus,  and  Excheqaer  oooita. 
There  is  also  a  master  in  eqoity.  Under  the  new  Act, 
WfiOOl.  a  year  was  to  be  reserved  fot  the  parposes  of  religioas 
■orship,  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
Qambns  of  the  several  religioiu  denominations.  This  som 
was  to  be  lud  oat  in  assisting  to  erect  places  of  worship  and  in 
payments  to  ministers,  bat  by  a  sobseqaent  vote  of  the 
t^ilative  Asaembly,  this  arrangement'  is  to  ceaae  at  the  end 
M  1868.  The  religiooa  bodies  in  the  colony  are-4he  Chorcbes 
»  England  and  Scotland,  the  Free  Chareh  of  Scotland,  United 
Presbyterians.  Indepoadenta,  Bac^ists,  Methodista^  and  Boman 
^ohcs.  AttheheadofthaChttKhof  Bnglandinthepro- 
naceutheBiabopof  Melbonme.  At  tho  close  of  1668  then 
*«re  7841  scholars  attendmg  schools  in  the  colony.  Tbe 
colonial  revenae  in  1861  waa  379,824/.  12*.  4d.}  in  1862  it 
^■la  1,577,181/.  8*.  U.:  the  expenditure  in  1861  was 
409,884/.  It.  5d.i  in  1862  it  was  734.961/.  18*.  2d.  The 
etituuaied  income  for  1866  was  3,016,683/.,  and  the  estimated 
<>fendUon  4^1,S9a<,  ihoviDg  a  defidt  of  1,786,608^:,  to 


pnvid*  Sot  whidi  a  cmuiderable  amoant  of  difficulty  waa  eat* 
perieneed  by  tiie  government.  The  eatimate  for  the  income, 
however,  was  exceeded  by  more  thsn  100,000^,  and  the 
revenue,  though  in  the  year  showing  a  eonBi<U)rable  decrease 
in  the  caatoms'  daty,  gave  a  la^e  increase  in  the  item  of  land 
sales,  of  12,000/.  on  ^tage,  and  in  several  other  branches. 

The  number  of  ships  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  in 
1861  waa  712,  of  129,426  tons ;  the  nomber  in  1862  waa 
1667,  of 408,216  tons.  The  number  of  ships  restored  as 
belonging  to  tbe  colony  on  December  31st  1864  waa  272  of 
31,986  tons,  and  12  steam-vessels  of  29,396  tons.  Tbe  value 
of  the  goods  imported  into  tbe  ecdony  in  1861  amonnted  to 
1,422,909/.;  in  1862  the  amonnt  waa  7,461,54$/:  From 
Great  Brit^  alone  there  waa  suit  to  the  ecuony  in  1863 

foods  to  the  (declared)  value  of  7,062,387/1  of  British  pro- 
ace  and  msna&ctnres,  besides  upwards  of  8,300,000/. 
worth  ot  foreign  and  colonial  prodace  and  mannfa^iea. 
About  21,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  was  imputed  into  Qreat 
Britain  from  Victoria  colony  in  1853.  In  1864  the  imports 
had  risen  to  17,669,06U.,  bat  sank  to  12,007,939/.  in  1866 ; 
while  the  exports  had  risen  in  the  two  years  from  11,777,204^. 
to  13,493,338/.  The  imporU  again  decreased  in  1866 
and  1867. 

Port  Phillip  waa  discovered  and  entered  by  Lieutenant 
John  Murray  in  January  180i,  and  was  soon  after  visited  by 
Captain  Fliiden,  who  called  it  Port  Phillip,  in  honour  of  the 
first  governor  of  New  Sootii  Wa^  Altw^^  oeeaaumaUy 
visited  in  aaceeeding  years,  it  remained  without  ai^  aetUe- 
ment  till  1836,  whm  the  fint  aaka  of  land  took  ^aee  in  the 
AnitxaliaB  cdomea.  A  settler  from  Van  Diemra'a  I«nd 
having  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  eonntry  from  the 
natives,  the  government  refosed  to  recognise  the  vilidit^  of 
the  purchase,  and  the  entire  district  adjoining  Port  Plullip 
was  taken  poasessitm  of  on  behalf  of  tho  crown.  Colonista 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  biinjong  thmr  flocks  with  them, 
arrived  in  0»at  numbers.  The  New  South  Wales  sooatten, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  came  from  the  north.  The  die- 
trict  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and  wealth,  and  waa 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  sapeiintendent  ^pinnted  1^ 
the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  till,  after  rep^ited  repre- 
sentations on  the  sabject,  it  ms,  in  1860,  separated  from  that 
colcny,  and  oonstitntad  a  distinct  pwnnce.  The  bishopric  of 
MdbcKinw  was  founded  in  1847 ;  the  dioosse  cnnprisea  tlw 
ecdoiy  of  Victoria.  There  ia  one  arehdeaccm,  of  Oeelong; 

VR3T0BIA.  rHoso  KoHo,  fi".  1.] 

VICTORIA  REOIA,  a  snedea  of  the  natural  order  Ifyw^ 
phaaeeai.  [NnipaBicacI  This  splendid  plant,  in  the 
dimensiwM  of  its  leaves,  their  vsried  tints,  the  colour,  siae, 
and  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  mty  deeervedly  be  calloi  the 
qaeen  <«  flowen.  The  following  is  the  account  of  its  d»- 
coveiy  by  Sir  Robert  Scfaomboi;^ : — "  It  was  on  the  1st  of 
January  1837,  while  contending  with  the  difficulties  n&tore 
opposed  in  different  forms  to  our  progress  np  the  river  Ber- 
bice,  that  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  river  expanded  and 
formed  a  currentless  basin.  Some  object  on  the  soathem 
extremity  of  this  basin  attracted  my  attention ;  it  waa  im- 
possible to  form  any  idea  what  it  could  be,  and,  animaUng 
the  crew  to  increase  the  rate  of  their  paddling,  we  were 
shortly  afterwarda  t^osito  the  ohjeet  that  had  raiaed  my 
eorioaity^— a  v^etabie  wraider.  All  ealaniities  wan  foe- 
gotten;  I  felt  aa  a  botanist,  and  fdt  myself  rewarded;--* 
gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  salver-shaped, 
with  a  broad  rim,  of  a  light  green  above  and  a  vivid  crimaon 
below,  resting  on  the  water.  Quite  in  character  with  tha 
wonderfal  leaf  was  the  luxnriant  flower,  consisting  of  many 
hundred  petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to 
rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  covered  with  the 
blossoms,  snd  ss  I  rowed  from  one  to  the  other  I  alwaya 
observed  something  new  to  admire."  The  leaves  are  very 
large,  measuring  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  They  have  an 
oibicalar  form,  the  upper  snrbce  ia  bright  peen,  and  they 
are  furnished  with  a  rim  Tound  the  margin  from  3  to  fi 
inches  in  height ;  on  tiie  inride  the  xim  has  a  green  colour, 
and  on  tbe  outside,  like  the  under  snc&ae  of  the  leaf,  it  ia 
of  a  bright  crimaon ;  they  have  pronUnent  riba,  which  project 
an  inch  high,  radiating  from  a  common  oantra;  thaae  an 
crossed  by  a  membrane,  giving  tbe  i^iole  the  af^tearanca  <A  a 
spider's  web ;  the  whtue  ItaS  is  bewt  with  pricUea,  maA 
when  young  is  convolute.  The  stock  of  the  Sower  is  aa 
inch  thick,  and  studded  with  pricklea.  Hie  calyx  is4-lM^^ 
each  sepal  is  7  inches  in  length  and  4  inches  broad ; 
corolla  covers  the  cal^  with  hondrada  of  petals;  wh^^^ 
opeoad  it  is  of  a  wmta  oolonr,  hot  ■absefasnt^difi^  . 
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plBk.  It  Ii  rery  fragrant.  Like  all  oUier  water-UHei,  iU 
petal!  and  itamens  puus  into  each  other,  a  petal  often  being 
foutid  aurmonnted  with  half  an  anther.  Ilie  leeda  are  nn- 
meroaa,  and  imbedded  in  a  spongy  snbstsnea.  This  plant 
haa  by  aome  botaniata  been  plac^  in  tiie  genua  SurycUe, 
whilet  Lindley  thinkt  it  is  nearer  Nym^haa,  from  vhich  it 
diffen  itt  the  eepali  ud  petals  being  diiti&ct,  tin  pspiUa  of 
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the  stigma  hetng  prolonged  into  &  hon,  md 

colour  of  its  petals. 

This  splendid  plant  has  now  been  noeaytfiDrrrK 
in  many  of  the  hot^honses  of  this  cmmtiy.  Boil  ^ 
eimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Uardcoi  il  Li  v 
it  first  flovered  in  September  1849,aodat  tlic(>7A!^ 
SydenhwQi 
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VIDOCQ,  FRANQOI8-JULE8,the  chief  of  the  detective 
hri^e  (Brigade  de  Sfireti),  at  the  prefectare  of  the  Paris 
pohce,  estabHahed  in  1812,  whatever  moat  be  thought  of  his 
earlT  life  as  a  thief  and  inmate  of  the  convict  yards,  nn- 
doobtedly  did  real  service  to  France,  by  his  active  pursuit  of 
the  maranHers  who  levy  contributions  on  their  neighbonr^ 
goods.  He  was  bom  at  Airas,  the  chief  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Fas  At,  Calais  on  the  33rd  of  Jaly  1770.  His 
father  was  a  balcer,  and  was  cho^en  to  supply  the  local 
frovemment,  during  the  revolution,  with  bread,  flour,  &c. 
Young  Fmn^ois  was  employed  in  the  husineBs  before  he  was 
thirteen  ;  but  formed  acquaintances  who  led  him  to  pnrloin 
his  father's  money  by  means  of  sevend  artful  contrivances. 
These  being  detected,  the  boy  began  to  pilfer  the  stoclc, 
spending  the  proceeds  with  bis  companions  at  a  neighbour- 
ins  wine  shop.  A  watch  was  at  length  set  over  him  ;  which 
did  not  prevent  his  stealing  ten  silver  forka  and  spoons,  and 
pledging  them.  For  this  offence  his  father  gave  him  in 
char/;e,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a 
few  days.  While  in  confinement  he  was  iocited  by  a  voang 
feltnw-^risoner  to  rob  his  father  again,  by  picking  the  lock 
of  the  till,  and  taking  oat  the  whole  contents,  amounting  to 
802.  Having  divided  this  money  with  his  accomplice,  he 
left  Arras,  intending  to  sail  for  the  United  Siatex;  but  the 
high  price  of  the  passage  made  him  change  his  mind  ;  and 
being  at  Ostend  a  few  days  after,  he  was  plundered  by  a 
sharper  of  all  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

In  this  slate  of  deHtitntion,  he  hired  himself  to  an  itinerant 
ihowmaii,  who  Itept  a  small  menagerie.  His  allotted  task 
consisted  at  first  id  sweeping  oat  the  cage  and  the  reception 
room.  His  master,  after  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of 
tumbler  nnd  acrobat,  wanted  him  to  play  the  part  of  a  savay^e 
who  eats  raw  flenh  and  drinks  blood.  The  wretched  boy 
refused  to  undertake  this  new  character,  and  was  discharged. 
He  next  took  service  with  the  master  of  a  puppet  i-how ; 
from  whom  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  pemgrinating 
quack-doctor.  At  length  weary  of  this  hard  probation  of 
vagrant  life,  which  had  lasted  two  years,  the  seeming  peni- 
tent returned  home,  and  a  kind  old  priest  prevailed  on  his 
father  to  foigive  him  and  receive  him.  This  was  in  1791,  in 
his  sixteenth  year. 

Bui  he  was  too  idle  and  restless  for  regular  work  ;  so  he 
enlisted  (after  one  or  two  escapades),  m  the  legiment  of 
Bourbon,  and  set  out  for  Belgium,  then  the  seat  of  the  new 
war,  between  France  and  Austria.  He  wai  preaent  in 
several  actions,  and  was  made  a  corporal ;  hut,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  drum-major,  and  challenged  him  to  fight, 
he  deserted  to  avoid  a  court  martinL  He  then  enlisted  in 
tte  nth  chasseurs,  and  fonght  at  the  battle  of  Jenappea, 
November  6,  17&S.    Having  distingoiahed  hin^if  at  the  I 


capture  of  Loogivy,  wider  Kellermuui,  October  K,  iKa 
being  of  unusual  stature  for  his  age,  he  wu  min* 
porai  of  grenadiers.  A  day  or  two  aJFler  he  w 
as  a  deserter,  when  he  made  hie  escape  ti>  tkili^ 
outposts.  Unwilling  however  to  fight  leuw  b  « 
countrymen,  he  connterfeited  illneis,  andbcpauK 
fencing. 

After  a  short  stay  with  the  Anstrians,  be  fit  to' 
Franca,  entered  the  14th  regiment,  and  then  redDVO' 
lltb,  being  present  at  sevvral  aciions,  sod  btinj 
thrae  times.   One  of  his  wounds  obliged  bim  ta^' 
Airas,  where  in  consequpnce  of  a  quarrel  be  mio^ 
to  the  Kevolotionaiy  Tribunal  as  a  '  Mod&i'  ui 
into  pri>-on.   Howvver  he  was  soon  after  relewd,'*''^'' 
the  good  offices  of  Mademoiselle  CheTalier,  the 
the  notorioua  Joseph  Lebon.   He  mairied  her  io  li^ ' 
they  separated  almost  immediately.   The  seit  jfV^'* 
to  Brussels,  became  a  professed  gambler,  mit 
countess  under  a  feigned  came,  and  repenting  of  tmue^' 
or  tearing  punishment  for  bigamy,  just  as  hawiiit*''^ 
married  to  her,  confessed  the  imposture,  wunviK^'^; 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  took  the  iiitp"' 
Paris,  which  he  entered  for  the  fint  time  in  1796,  uw* 
of  twenty-one. 

He  had  not  been  in  the  capital  many  ireeki, 
dangerous  society  of  gamblara,  awindlera,  and 
left  him  once  more  penniless  ;  which  comptUed  hia  ^^Jy 
to  the  army  of  the  north.    Several  fiesh  « 
three  imprisonments,  and  as  many  escapes, 
this  he  was  confiued  in  the  prison  ot  Doou, 
remained  eight  months.    Daring  hta  ('^'^^"""'^'^Jl , 
mixed  op  in  a  case  of  forgery,  which  in  hi*  aoWbiffr'  j 
tries  to  explain  aa  an  act  of  iuadverteoce,  '"^'^jL 
guilt.  For  this  however  he  was  tried,  coaviclrt^  "*  ^ 
tenced  to  eight  years*  penal  servitude  ''^Tv^v 
they  conducted  hiui,  bound  to  the  chuo,  heeicit^''^ 
among  the  convicts,  bat  the  attempt  to  rKspsh*^  \, 
he  reached  Brest,  and  nimamed  six  yean  at  W"* 
this  place  he  completed  his  itndiea  of  (ha  ^"^^^ 
cralta,  the  habila,  of  every  cla>4  of  thiet  Two  7*^  * 
the  expiration  of  his  penalty, he  '^'^^^^^  Lu9 
convici-yard,  assumed  the  name  of  Ihi«l(     "L  u  i 
his  own  neighbourhood,  where  he  becsiM  m 
school  at  Ambricourt,  near  Lille.  Hewii»«'^j^ 
and  sent  to  Toulon.   From  this  con?ict-yw*'  ■•/'"-ji 
what  he  calls  "  his  finest  eaoape."  After  ^'^'^Zvf 
band  of  freebootera  in  the  south,  who  plsndffw  » 
coaches  on  the  highnuula.    But  theae  ^^'^iZgii 
detected  the  brand  of  the  convict  tm  lu«<|>*l'"'Lf^jr 
him  from  their  company,  having  fint  ttt^  ^ 
Di5mzecJ  by  VjUU^ 
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May  them.  He  tmoItmI  to  be  reTmged  i  udfluiiaddait 

'beenne  ihe  tarning-point  in  hu  forioDe. 

Ai  hs  wu  maUng  for  tha  oortb,  Vidoeq,  having  no  poM- 
port,  wu  arretted  and  taken  before  a  muiitnte,  to  whom 
M  imrad  to        neh  intelliMiiOB  as  woud  enable  him  to 
■urprin  Ui  late  eomndei  in  uie  act  of  plnndn.  For  thii 
pnipow,  be  applied  for  a  tsmporaiy  reteaie.   Bot  the  magis- 
trate demnrreo.    "  Snppoes,  on  my  way  to  prison,**  nid 
Vidoeq,  "  I  get  away  itom  my  keeperv,  come  oaek  to  yoa, 
and  resume  my  bond^,  will  roa  then  grant  me  the  provi- 
sional  freedom  I  now  solicit  t*^— *  Tce,'^  replied  the  jadge. 
Hs  s^ped,  and  made  gond  his  offisn  to  aaeist  jo-tiee.  This 
serriee  was  followed  by  others  f^  mora  eoDsiderabte.  TTisse 
sveots  took  plaeeia  1804,  bat  he  continued  for  severml  yean 
the  slave  of  his  antecedents.    In  1606  he  went  to  Paris 
again,  when  he  maintained  himselF  by  foUowioK  the  handi- 
craft*  which  he  had  learned  daring  the  eonne  of  nla  oomadio 
life.    He  became  a  toy  manubetorer,  a  dealer  ia  hardware, 
and  a  tailor;  but  other  thieves,  who  had  known  him  in 
prison,  and  who  were  well  ac^oainted  with  his  emharrai^ 
meats,  left  him  no  peaee :  tometimes  they  wanted  money,  at 
othera  thw  propoaed  a  good  ba^^ ;  aext  it  waa  aome 
plnndw  to  M  hia.  On  one  oeeaaiim  they  boriowed  hb  cart, 
to  convey  the  body  of  a  mordered  victim  toa^aoa  of  ufety. 
Hia  state  in  the  end  became  intolerable. 

In  1809,  driven  to  extremity,  Vidoeq  prennted  hlmaelf 
before  M.  Henrif  the  commissioner  of  the  secret  police  of 
Paris,  acknowledged  his  critical  condition,  and  offered  to  give 
valuable  information  in  case  he  might  be  allowed  to  come 
and  no  freelv.  This  proposal  was  not  accepted  until  his 
solicitations  had  been  several  times  renewed,  u  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  once  more  arrested.  On  this  oocaidon  he  was 
asnt  to  Bic^tre,  when  M.  Henri,  interested  by  his  penever- 
aoce,  and  stnick  with  the  poii^  nature  of  Ids  proposals, 
which  he  continDed  to  make  by  correspondence,  at  Isst  con- 
snJted  the  Minister  of  Police,  Paaqoier,  who  retomed  a 
answer,  in  wbidi  Vidoeq  was  instracted  to  farnish 
infonnatiML  His  nvelatioin  then  became  so  nomerons  and 
M  impwtaot,  that  Us  liberty  waa  granted  him  not  long  after. 

The  qnalltiea  ha  displayed  In  hia  new  fuustioni  soon 
attracted  attention.  Few  detective  officeis  eret  poweiBBd  so 
mnch  preeence  of  mind,  keen  intelligence,  bodily  BtEength, 
courage,  and  diligence ;  besides  that  flaeucy  of  slang  and 
banter,  which  ia  the  eloqaence  of  the  vnlgar.   He  made  it  a 
point,  from  the  oataet  of  his  new  Tocation,  to  prodace  at 
once  the  culprit  and  the  proob  of  his  crime.   The  receivers 
of  stolen  goods  foand  in  him  a  more  relentless  enemy  than 
the  thief.    Ai  first  he  held  bat  a  hamble  employment  under 
the  remilar  police  officers ;  bat  in  1813  he  was  withdrawn 
from  their  control,  and  placed  under  the  ordei  of  M.  Henri 
alone.    Hia  captares  were  extraordinary.   The  famoas  thief 
Delx^e,  and  Folard,  the  robber  who  afterwards  stole  the 
medals  of  the  Roral  Library,  were  surprised  at  their  work, 
and  handed  over  or  this  secret  asent  to  justice.  La  Coor- 
telle,  a  sort  of  St  OiWs,  infested  with  toe  wont  TSgabonds, 
waa  purged  ;  the  great  hniglar,  Desnoyers,  and  thlit^-two  of 
bis  accomplices,  were  taken.    About  the  isme  time,  the 
bmons  brioade  of  detecUve  police  (Brigade  de  Silret^,  di- 
rected hy  Vidoeq,  was  formed,  consisting  at  first  only  of  four 
meo ;  in  1817  the  number  rose  to  twelve;  and  in  18S4, 
when  its  complemeat  was  fait,  it  contained  twenty-eight 
detectives.    "  It  was  with  this  limited  force/*  says  Vidoeq, 
**  that  I  had  to  watch  and  look  after  1200  returned  transports, 
and  issoe  every  rear  from  fodr  to  five  hundred  writs.  In 
the  single  year  1817,  he  effected  77S  arresta,  and  39  seizares 
of  stolen  goods.    His  asefal  brigade  cost  but  2000/,  a  year, 
of  w^ich  ha  enjoyed  a  salary  of  200/.   Daring  the  whole 
term  of  hia  official  employment,  he  was  the  butt  of  continual 
charges,  anspicions,  and  open  accusations.   He  was  said  to 
lake  part  in  ereiy  crime,  to  incite  robberies  for  the  saka  of 
irreating  liia  dnpea,  ana  to  have  a  share  in  aU  the  plunder, 
rhia  obloqar  rose  so  hi^  as  at  Iragth  to  alarm  tha  govem- 
nent,  and  m  lfiS5  he  waa  snperseded  in  his  fonctlona 
Iacoot,  whose  antecedents  rtsemblad  his  own.  In  18S6  he 
stabli^ed  a  paper  manufactory  at  Saint-Mand^;  and  in 
827  he  wrote  his  autobioeraphy,  which  was  published  in 
*aria,  by  the  bookaeller  I^Doo,  in  1S29,  la  4  vols.  In 
831-32  he  was  employed  to  detect  some  of  the  political 
gitatora  of  the  day,  bat  his  vocation  was  not  either  penoa- 
eot  or  precise.    Then,  ia  1834,  he  set  op  ao  office  for  infor- 
lation  on  behalf  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  object  being  to 
lable  the  fkir  trader,  when  applied  to  for  credit,  to  ascertain 
M  dei^«e  of  tnut  to  whidi  hu  new  custoraet  was  entitled. 


In  1844,  stimalated  by  the  necess  of  Eugene  Soe's  '  Hyi- 
teries '  at  Pans,  and  certain  works  of  the  same  qaestionable 
eharaetsr,  which  had  appeared  in  London,  ne  republished  his 
M^mmres,  under  the  title  of  '  Les  Vrais  Mystdres  do  Paria.* 
The  morbid  tasta  for  notoriety  of  any  kmd  which  then 
seemed  to  exist,  indnead  Vidoeq  to  viut  London,  and  exhibit 
himself,  with  manr  enrions  articles  uied  by  French  bnrglai^ 
hi  the  rooms  of  tne  Cosmoiama  in  Regent  Street  Bat  tbii 
speculation  did  not  answer  his  expectations  Boon  aftar  ba 
fixed  himself  in  Belgium,  where  he  died  in  18S0. 

VILLAHSITE.  JMi.fiBALooT,  S.  1.] 

VINET,  ALEXANDRE-RODOLPHE,  wu  born  at 
Lansaiine  on  the  17th  of  June  1797.  His  hther,  who  held 
an  official  appo^itment  in  bis  native  canton,  a  man  <tf 
superior  attainments,  bat  a  somewhat  stem  disciplinarian, 
was  himself  Alexandre's  earliest  instructor.  WhUe  still  a 
youth,  his  stodies  were  chiefly  directed  to  theology,  ha 
having  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  but  then, 
as  throughout  life,  literature  possessed  for  him  a  predominant 
attraction,  and  so  diligently  had  he  laboured  in  this  field, 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  appointed  profeuor  of  the 
French  language  and  literatore  at  tne  gymnasium  of  BaseL 
Two  year*  later,  1819,  he  was  ordamed  at  Laasanna  a 
minister  of  the  proteataat  eburah,  and  the  same  year  hs 
mafried ;  bat  he  continued  to  rends  at  Basel,  mere  he, 
dnrinji  the  ensuing  yean,  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  the  great  religions  movement  or  'revival*  which 
occurred  amonsst  the  Swiss  protestant  churches.  Besidsi 
various  pamphlets  which  he  put  forth  in  connection  with 
this  movement  and  with  the  proceedings  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  he  published  in  1826  an  elaborate  'H^oire 
en  fiaveur  de  la  liberty  des  Cultes,*  and  be  gradoslly  came  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  evangelical  party. 

M.  Vinet  remained  at  Basel  till  1837  dihgently  folfiUing 
his  scholastic  duties  as  firofesaor  of  French  litemtnre  an3 
eloquence,  the  latter  chair  having  been  created  for  him  in 
1830,  and  In  1829  he  vablished,  as  a  textrhook  for  his  clasa, 
hia  '  Chrestomathie  Fran^aise,'  a  wwk  of  great  taste  and 
knowledge,  which,  in  the  later  edition!,  constns  of  3  Tolnmea : 
1, '  Littftatore  de  l-Enfance.'  8, '  Dei'AdolesGence,*  8, '  Da 
la  Jennesaa  et  de  PAga  mac,*  and  inelnding  a  nmii  but 
admirable  sorvey  of  Fruidi  liteiafaiza  In  1^1  the  litaaiy 
joDmal  '  Semeur  *  was  commenced,  and  for  aereial  yean 
H.  Vinet  was  one  of  its  chief  oontribntora ;  and  in  1837  he 
pablished  a  selecUoa  of  his  esssys  cratribated  to  it,  with 
other  misceUanies,  under  the  title  of  *  Essais  de  Philoiophie 
Morale.'  In  1837  Vinet  was  invited  by  tha  anthoriUes  to 
take  the  chair  of  practical  theology  in  tha  academy  of  his 
native  city  of  I^nsanne,  and,  with  some  rt^t  at  leaving 
Basel,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  The  religions  diseassiMtt 
in  the  canton  had  decided  the  government  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  the  four  classes  of  clergy  to  draw  up  a  new 
eouBtitation  of  the  church,  and  M.  Vinet  was  enosen  a 
ddegate  for  the  class  of  Lausanne  and  V^vay.  He  took  a 
part  in  all  the  protracted  discossions  which  followed,  but 
he  conld  not  bring  himself  to  acqniesce  in  the  deciaioni  of 
the  majority,  and,  accordingly,  upon  the  proma^ation  of  tlw 
new  constitntion  which  was  to  come  into  operation  in  1841, 
he,  at  the  end  of  1840,  formally  acceded  &om  the  national 
church,  and  resigned  his  professorship  of  thedosy.  His 
opinions  had  in  fact  from  the  pablication  of  his  '  luaoiiB 
en  &veur  de  la  Libert^  des  Coltes '  in  1826,  been  apfatud- 
mating  more  and  more  closely  towards  '  voluntaryisms'  and 
from  this  time  he  became  a  decided,  and,  among  frndi 
Protestants,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
entire  separation  of  church  and  slfte.  His  matured  views 
on  this  subject  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1S4S  in  an  '  Fasai 
sar  la  Manifestation  des  Convicticms  reiigieasea,  et  anr  la 
Separation  de  I'Eglise  et  de  TEtat,  enviasg^  comme  con- 
s^uenee  n^eessaire  et  conuae  gaiautie  da  prineipe,*  a 
wwk  wfaidb  vai  translated  into  Englidi  ia  1843  nadec 
the  Utls  of  <An  Essay  on  ths  ProfMHon  «f  Pemnal 
Beligiona  Conrictian,  and  npon  tha  Separation  of  Cbardi 
and  Stat^  considered  with  rafnence  to  the  Folfilmsnt 
of  that  Duty.*  But  Vinet  ma  far  Cram  beiog  the  hanh 
or  bigoted  advocate  of  extreme  t^nims.  Whilst  flnnljr 
adhenng  to  his  own  views,  he  exhorted  to  a  wide  tolsnuwe 
of  the  honest  coavictiHU  of  others,  and  hia  later  ymn  mn 
spent  in  preaching  peace  and  brotherly  love,  and  aaiilriiii 
by  the  amenities  of  litaiatim  to  uUtm  tlw  a^viUst  m 
theological  ccmtroversy. 

His  lastl^nr  was  the  elaboration  of  a  eonsUtntioa  (M-thi 
Free  Church  of  the  canton  of  Vaag,|f^^ji^|,^S^^ 
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who  Mceded  from  the  establuhmeut  in  IMS,  and  which  he 
induced  the  committee  appointed  tiie  Cbttreh  in  1646 
to  prepare  the  conatituUon,  to  adopt  in  ita  integrity.  With 
the  S^Dod  however,  in  which  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the 
constitution  was  Teated,  he  was  less  mccesiiiil,  and  the 
material  alteratioiw  then  introdaced,  are  lud  to  have 
{Hreyed  aeverdr  on  hu  frame,  already  enfeebled  by  pro- 
tneted  ill-health.  Em  eontinned  howerer  with  inereaied 
^ligenee  his  professional  dnties  and  literal?  stodiea  till  hie 
powers  gave  way :  he  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847. 

A  list  cf  the  chief  works,  not  already  mentioned,  of 
H.  Vinet,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  his 
mind  and  the  range  of  his  pnrsnits.  Among  his  theological 
works  may  be  named  his  'Diacoors  snr  qnelqaes  snjets 
le^gienx'  (1831,  of  which  a  fonzth  edition  appeared  in 
18^),  and  '  Noaveaax  Disconis,*  &c.  (1841),  from  which 
two  works  selections  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
published  in  America  and  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of 
'Vital  Christianity;*  and  tiie  posthomous  trablications 
'  Th^twie  Putorale,*  and  '  Homuetiqiu  ou  Tn^iie  de  la 
Pr^lieation^*  of  both  of  idiieh  Engluh  Tenioni  have  ap- 
peared ;  '  Libert^  Teluiense  et  Qnotions  eecl^uastianes : ' 
*£tndei  nr  Blaise  Pascal;'  'Etndes  Emng^liQnoSi  and 
'  Nonvelles  £tndes  Erang^qnes,*  which  have  oeen  ren- 
dered into  English  as  'Gospel  Studies.'  His  two  chief 
literary  works  are  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Litteratnre  Fraa^Aiae 
an  XVIIIe  Sidde,'  2  vols.,  which  appeared  in  an  English 
version  in  1854,  and  '^Itudes  snr  la  Litteratnre  Fran(aise  du 
XIXe  Siede,'  3  vols.  6vo :  1,  '  De  Stael  et  Chateaubriand;* 
2,  'Poites  Lyriques  et  Draunatiques 3, 'Poetes  et  Pro- 
sateors.*  All  these  works  are  accurate  reflections  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  author.  Pore  in  sentiment, 
elegant  and  finished  in  style ;  clear,  eloqoent,  brilliant 
rather  than  profound  in  thought ;  and  everywhere  pervaded 
by  an  earnest  and  conscientious  spirit,  they  are  works 
vniieh  irill  be  read  with  pleasare  and  respect  even  by  those 
who  diffi»  widely  from  toeir  opinvms.  As  a  preacher,  M. 
Vinet  bore  a  hi^  character  for  ebqiieace  and  earnestness; 
and  as  a  teacher,  he  sreatly  increased  the  reputation  of  the 
schools  of  Basel  and  ijnuanne,  while  his  personal  chaiacter 
was  in  every  way  admirable. 

(E.  Scherer,  Alexandre  Vinet^Notiee  mtr  §a  Fie  et  mi 
Serita,  Puis,  18fi3 ;  and  an  excellent  essav  on  the  Life  and 
Writnuja  of  Vinet,  in  No.  42  of  the  <  North  British  Beview/ 
Aug.  1854.) 

VIOLET.  [Viola.] 

VIPER'S  aBASS.  [SooazoMBRi,  S.  2.] 

VISCONTI.  LOUIS  JOACHIM,  son  of  Eunio  Qoirino 
Visconti,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1797.  His  &ther  was  com- 
pelled at  the  close  of  1799  [Visconti,  E.  Q-]  to  remove  with 
nis  funily  to  ftxiL  and  there  the  youug  Visconti  was  care- 
fully admsated.  Hanng  selected  architecture  as  his  pro- 
fsisioa,  hia  bther^  as  soon  as  be  was  of  sufficient  age,  placed 
him  with  the  ardutectPereierrPBitciBii,  Cuahlks,5.11,bo  well 
known  by  his  works  on  the  Louvre,  a  building  with  which 
the  name  of  the  pupil  was  to  become  still  more  intimately 
aasodatad.  Under  Fereier,  Visconti  made  a  distinguished 
procren,  carrying  off  at  the  Architectunl  School  five  medals, 
ancTa  second  pnze  for  the  plan  of  a  librair.  Shortly  a^ 
the  termination  of  his  pupilage,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
as  inspector  of  pubUc  buildings ;  and  subsequenUy  that  of 
architect  and  surveyor  of  the  third  and  eighth  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Paris,  an  office  he  held  for  above  a  quarter  of  a 
centutT.  He  was  further,  in  1825,  appointed  andiitect  of 
the  Biblioth^ue  Rotate,  and  he  is  said  to  have  nude  no 
leas  than  twenty-nme  ^lans  and  elev^ons  in  the  hope 
of  bfliiig  directed  to  give  to  that  building  an  architec- 
tonl  character  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  its  ccmtoits,  but 
his  amfaitioD  was  not  gntified.  Alttumsh  not  called  npon 
to  eonstract  any  important  edifice,  If.  Vneonti  found  ample 
employment  in  connection  with  the  offices  he  held ;  and  to 
him  was  entrusted  some  of  the  public  monuments  witii 
which  Paris  has  of  late  yean  been  adorned.  Several  of  the 
finest  fountains  in  Paris,  inolnding  those  of  St.  Snipiee,  the 
Place  Louvois,  Oaillon,  and  Moli^  were  executed  from 
his  designs.  The  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  is  also  by  him,  and 
is  his  grandest  work  of  the  kmd,  but  he  also  designed  the 
monumentfl  of  Marshals  Soult,  SL  Cyr,  Suchet^  Lauriston, 
and  those  of  some  other  generals  and  eminent  men.  He 
wasUkewise  called  upon  to  design  innumerable  triumphal 
Hohea  and  oUwr  temj;M>isry  structures  for  fetes  and  occa- 
Bou  of  piUilio  njoicmga  and  ceremonies,  and  his  taste  and 
«wMlitv  of  invntin  wm  genmlljr  admized.   He  alio 


derigoed  several  hotels  and  private  mitoM.  V. 
work  with  which  his  name  will  be  modpeiK--: 
nected  is,  perhus,  the  completioa  of  theLoKii:  . 
connection  with  Uie  Tuileria.  The  EnpavX^-l 
haviog  decided  on  completing  tins  the  bmntt:* ; 
the  fint  Napoleon,  H.  Viacontt  waa  &set>d  lo^-- . 
necessaiT  plans,  and  these  having  met  viik  ftt 
approval  the  first  rtone  of  the  newweibni  x:j 
S6th  of  July  1852.  The  <^terationa  wete  ptwi  i 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  but  Visconti  did  Mt  p  • ' 
this  bis  greatest  work  completed.  He  diad  on 
December,  1863,  having  been  struck  witk  m^t. 
is  said  to  have  been  brons^t  on,  or  bsitated,^rM 
tion  and  anxiety,  Visconti'a  plans  were  vai . 
completion  under  the  snperintendence  H.  U^. 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  va  the  l^rk:: 
1857,  Uie  vast  undertaking  waa  declared 
junction  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilenes  vis  -xsJ 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Emperor.  Of  conn  aa^ 
the  new  bmldings  having  to  be  xendaied  uihi.r 
elevation  with  those  alrea^  aiiatinfc  Aan  wu:^^ 
for  oriitinality,  hot  it  is  admitted  that  Tisnntibra 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  pecoliaiitiei  of  St  I 
very  masterly  manner,  and  that  be  haabjlmi^-' 
which  while  harmonising  with  Hm  oldnpoitKBk'i 
ornate  and  sumptuous  m  style, rendered  it  «'i 
most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  Ennm. 

VITALITY,  a  term  equivalent  to  thatoT  Life,  aid 
to  the  functions  performed  by  living  bodiei,tU!i) 
and  animals.   linniens defined  the  three  kingdKui. 
as  follows Minerals  grow ;  Plants  gro«  id  b 
mals  grow,  live,  and  fed.   Here  the  net  of  lrra( 
to  distinguish  between  minerals  and  plants,  vA^-^ 
is  natumly  made  for  a  definition  of  ufe.  It  iirfaer 
to  be  a  set  of  actions  under  the  contndUiig 
vital  principle,  but,  as  such  a  priua^  htm 
demonstrated,  it  must  only  be  ngarded  as  an  «v 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  all  the  pheooao  _ 
may  be  resolved  into  the  acticm  of  dwnieil  mm 
forces  acting  npon  spedal  forms  of  matter,  andthiii* 
Mid  animals  axe  presented  the  results  of  das- 
physical  activi^  in  forms  in  whidi  it  does  not  \ 
minerals.   Coleridge,  in  his  '  Idea  of  Iif^'eonteii>^- 
coUective  activities  of  the  matoial  nmverseiaai^'- 
and  its  parts  as  much  entitled  to  b*  zogazdfld  a  In^- . 
plant  in  its  spedal  o^ans.  , .  J 

Setting  aside  however  the  idea  of  a  vital  piioaf^',^ 
fining  this  term  to  the  force  which  regoUta  im?^ 
the  specific  form  in  each  individual  animal 
which  is  tiien  applicable  as  well  to  miaenli,  nf' 
certain  set  of  phenomena  in  plants  aodanimakttvt^- 
term  *  vital '  seems  espedaUy  appUeaUe.  ThB  tes  c 
be  thus  applied  without  in  any  manoar  asrasuif  ^ 
ence  of  a^  frwoe  independent  of  theae  whidi  an  a.-*: 
influence  all  matter  npon  the  snrCue  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  cells 
as  a  vital  process ;  also  the  contraetibility  of 
tissne,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  timw. 
cesses  are  called  coUectively  Vital  Procena.  Tk  "^; 
which  cella  grow  has  been  called  the  Oiganiuag  Fj»-; 
Plastic  Force,  the  Assimilative  Property,  and  tlw 
Property.   The  contractibility  of  the  muscles  hu  "« t 
perlv  caUed  Huscle-Force,  whilst  the  aeuAbili^ 
has  oeen  called  Nerve-Force.  . 

That  these  forces  are  dependent  on  pbyacal  fando.* 
in  the  fact  that  plant-cells  will  not  grow  "^TJ* 
Huscle-foice  and  nerve-force  are  not  |ffodoeiM»  »^ 
aanmilation  of  matoiials  that  have  been  faaud  f>J 
actions  TOx>duced  by  heat  and  HAi,  ,  _ 

The  natnial  phiieaopherhsa£moashated 

galvanism,  andTmagnMim,  an  diffin^  "?f^TrT 
the  same  force.  He  has  randemd  it  probable  (IhIe^ 
heat,  light,  and  chemical  affinity,  are  also  eonvertbi* » 
The  physiologist  has  followed  this  train  of  tliMS^ 
rendned  it  probable  that,  with  re^  to  niiucl»«^ 
nerve-force,  uiey  are  but  di£hrentiatiais  or  <~'f^^^ 
tions  of  the  physical  forces.  Muscle-force  "JJJ^ 
depend  npon  Uie  destruction  (chemical  change)  o<^,^ 
are  formed  out  of  materials  (prot^)  whidilja"  l«=  ^ 
by  the  influence  of  heat  and  light  upon  lb* 
and  ammonia  supplied  to  the  cdl  of  the  punt-  ^ 
amount  of  protein  u  the  expression  of  a  w^^*^! 
dMmicd  abuigah  and  thia  mniii  in  di««P<>*^  " 
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aprestion  or  tha  amonnt  of  vital  fona,  '^rkUk  a  part  earn- 
poied  of  protan  wilt  fladnbit  Vital  pbenoHMU  an  foimct 
»  be  but  Uw  szpmnona  of  dwnucal  and  phyaieal  dianga, 
ud  molt  in  one  or  otber  of  Ae  phyncal  forces.  This  view 
if  the  natare  of  ^talitj  does  not  lead  to  materiolLim,  as  the 
wnscioiuness  of  man  exittts  independently  of  the  physical 
duDEes  vhieh  go  on  in  his  body,  and  .the  character  of  his 
aind  is  fotnied  in  Ttrtne  of  its  retainins  impresiioui  fiom  the 
tTer-aetive  changes  whidi  so  on  in  his  body  throng  the 
igency  of  the  vital  forces.  [MuscLa;  Nebtk  and  Naarous 
irsTKM  ;  Motions  1  or  Fuinfl ;  VaonAsuSf  Vioitulb 
lutoDOH ;  Cells,  S.  S.  j 

(Matteacci,  EleOro-Pfytioloffioal  Rmardua^  in  PMIom- 
tjUeoI  TrantaaiMa:  Matteacd,  On  tha  Phj/aicaX  Pkeno- 
nsna  lAving  Seinga;  Grove,  On  the  Comlation  of  the 
?l^>ieeU  Foreet ;  Reynolds,  0^ed$  md  Snent^  PjonUon 
f  Pl^iioksy;  Brituh  md  Fonig»  Madieal  Stauwi-VQh 

XX.) 

ViVIANACEAi  Ftmaiiadli,aiiataiialoiderof  ExognuHU 
lanta  with  free  stamens,  no  disc,  albominoos  Bcwds,  m 
irred  ambryt^  pnmanent  petals,  and  a  ribbed  calyx.  The 
pecies  are  herbaeeons  or  half-shrnbby  plants,  vith  opposite 
r  whorled  leaves,  withoat  stipules.  They  are  related  to 
"iliaceai  and  DmKBolaeeaB.  All  the  species  inhabit  Chili  and 
oath  Bradl.   There  are  4  genera  and  16  species. 

VOGEL,  DB.  EDUARD,  was  bom  Blarch  7,  I8S9.  at 
leipzig,  where  his  &tber,  Dr.  Carl  Vogel,  was  master  of  one 
f  the  principal  schools.  He  was  edaeated  at  Leipzig,  and 
fterwarda  studied  astronomy  at  Berlin  ander  Professor 
Sncbe.  Ha  Tended  in  London  aboat  two  years  at  Mr. 
3iahop*8  Obsemtory,  Regent's  Park.  It  having  been 
leemed  expedient  to  send  ont  another  person  to  assist  Dis. 
BkUi  and  Omwes  in  making  thdr  scientific  obaervationB 
n  Cntral  Africa  rArmcA,  S,  2 ;  Ovxawso,  S.  21  a  suitable 
Miaon  wa>  found  in  Dr.  Vogel,  who  Tolonteered  hia  services 
nth  enthiudaam.  He  left  London  aec«npaitied  by  two 
idniiteeTB  from  the  coipa  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  in  Feb- 
wy  1663.  Dr.  Vogel  was  provided  with  artnnuHnieal, 
aagneUcil,  and  other  instmments  soitable  for  his  own  por- 
xnes,  and  also  to  sapply  the  place  of  those  of  the  other  two 
nvellera  which  might  have  been  injured  or  lost  in  their 
onmeys.  Dr.  Vi^;^  and  his  companions  reached  Monrrak, 
a  Feszan,  Angnst  8,  1863,  and  remained  there  Ull  the 
Diddle  of  October.  They  accomplished  saccessfally  their 
onmey  across  the  Great  Desert,  and  reached  Lake  Tchad 
n  the  6th  of  January  1864.  A  revolntion  had  taken  place 
t  Knka,  and  there  was  a  new  saltan  and  also  a  new  vizir, 
7  vhom  bowever  Dr.  V.obA  waa  leoeived  kindly.  Dr. 
^ogsl  eottiiniMd  Ida  OE^orationB  in  Centzal  AMea  after  Iba 
Horn  of  Dr*  Barth  to  finrope.  Ha  ^ted  Taeoba,  and  on 
30th  of  JkvAl  1865  erossad  Uie  Chadda  at  the  same  place 
iiere  the  Plcdad  ateamer,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Bailde, 
ad  anchored  tha  previous  year.  In  the  early  part  of 
867  a  despatch  received  by  tbe  British  government  enclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Corporal  Maguire  to  the  British  consul 
t  Tripoli,  dated  Kuka,  November,  1666,  which  announced 
be  reported  aasassination  of  Dr.  Vogel  in  the  kingdom  of 
Vadai.  Corpond  Maguire  waa  one  of  the  two  volunteers 
lom  the  corps  of  Sappen  and  Mineia,  who  accompanied  Dr. 
^ogel  to  Central  ^rica,  and  he  then  stated  that  he  was 
Dmiag  home  with  the  observations  and  instruments.  A 
aragraph  in  *  The  Times '  newspaper,  of  the  date  of  Angnst 
1, 1857,  atated  that "  the  ofBcial  confirmation  of  the  murder 
f  E^.  VogeL  at  Wara.  the  capital  of  Wadai,  haa  just  been 
Bceived.  He  waa  benaaded  oy  order  of  tlu  Snltan.  Cor- 
onl  Magnira  waa  mordered  bv  a  pazir  of  Tuaiieka  soma 
ix  miles  to  the  north  of  Koka."  The  otiiar  enginesr 
ad  previously  returned  to  London. 

VOLBOBTHITE.   [Mimbbaloot,  S.  1.1 

VOLTAITE.   [HiHWULOov,  1.] 

VOLVOX,  a  genus  of  orgraic  bemn  lefanad  by  Ehren- 
ng  to  hia  family  of  I^fiaoria.  Siebold  was  the  first  to 
Mibt  the  correctness  of  Efaieubeig's  classification,  and  the 
Malthas  been  that  through  the  subsequent  researches  of 
t^illiamson,  Bnd^  and  Cobn,  the  species  of  FobsxB  are  now 
snrded  aa  forms  of  the  vegetable  kiiudom. 

£hrenberg  desoibes  three  ^eciea  ox  Foltm :  V.  gUAatOTf 
^.  wreur,  and  V.  tteUatm.  A  fourth  form  ia  described  bj 
Sirenbers  under  the  name  (tf  SphBororira  Vokox. 

Tha  followiag  ia  Hr.  Bnsk'a  aceoont  of  thaaa  forma  irf 

"  Tha  mora  imiiiium  a&d  best  known  turn  of  Volvos  ^o- 
attt,  to  tha  aakfld  iiya^  or  udn  a  low  powar,  i^peaa  ai  a 


tOBspamit  iphero,  Uie  aatiaoa  of  which  is  studded  with 
numerons  n^ularlj  placed  green  granules  or  particles, 
and  which  eontaina  m  tha  iutetior  several  green  glo^ 
bales,  of  varioua  sites  in  diffn«nt  individu^,  tbouj^ 
nearly  alw^s  of  uniform  size  in  one  and  the  aama  parent 
globe. 

"  These  internal  ^obaa,  which  are  the  yoong  or  embryo 
VolvoXf  at  first  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  parent  cell,  although 
the  precise  mode  of  connection  is  not  very  ^iparent.  When 
thus  a£Eixed,  they  are  in  a  difi!erent  concentric  plane  to  the 
smaller  green  grannies.  At  a  later  period,  and  after  they 
have  attained  a  certaut  degree  of  development,  these  inter- 
nal globes  become  detached,  and  fireqnently  uchibit  a  rota- 
tory motion,  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  globe. 

"  In  the  lorm  of  VUvox,  termed  V,  aumu  by  Eairenberg, 
tha  oater  sphere,  or  cell,  exhibits  precisely  the  same  struc- 
ture aa  the  above,  the  only  apparent  dinerenca  between 
them  Goonating  in  tha  de^nr  graen  colour  tiH  the  intanal 
dobnlas.  These  howevar  soon  exhibit  a  more  important 
distinctive  character  in  the  formation  of  a  distinct  eell-waU 
of  considerable  thickiMsa  around  tiia  dark-green  lobular 
mass.  Ihia  wall  becomes  more  and  more  distinct ;  and, 
after  a  tine,  the  eontentSj  from  dark-^reen,  change  into  a 
deep  orange-yellow ;  and  simultaneonaljrwith  this  change  of 
colour  the  wall  of  tiw  globnla  aeqnizaa  ineraased  thickaesa, 
and  appears  double. 

"  The  third  form,  or  Vdwix  tteUaitu,  differs  in  no  raspect 
from  the  two  former,  except  in  the  form  of  the  internal  glo- 
bules, which  exhibit  a  stellate  aspect,  caused  by  the  projection 
on  their  surface  of  numerous  conical  eminences,  formed  of 
the  hyaline  substance  of  which  the  outer  wall  of  the  globule 
is  constituted.  The  deep  neen  colour  <tf  the  contents 
&ese  stellate  embryoes,  au  their  aobaeinieat  changes  into 
an  onmge  colour,  at  once  pdnt  ont  thdr  close  analogy  with 
those  of  V.  aureus.  I  have  no  donbt  of  thor  bdng  merely 
modifications  of  the  'latter :  and  in  foet  the  two  forma  are 
very  frequently  to  be  mat  with  intermixed,  and  on  several 
occasions  I  haveobaenmd  amoofJk  and  stellata  globnlea  inthe 
interior  of  one  and  the  same  parent  globe. 

"  The  organism  described  and  figured  by  Ehrenber^g,  under 
the  name  of  Sphaavtira  Volmue,  also  presents  tha  appear- 
and of  a  transparent  globe  set  with  green  spots,  botit  dilbis 
from  the  for^mg  in  two  important  respecta : 

"  1.  In  the  abwnce  of  any  internal  globules  or  embryoes. 

"  S.  In  the  insular  si»  of  the  green  granules  lining  the 
wall,  which,  instead  of  being  of  a  vnifiBim  aixs^aze  of  wiou 
dimensions." 

Hr.  Bosk  and  Jftofesaor  Williamaon,  in  tha  fint  vtdoma 
of  the  new  aariaa  tS  the  'BGcroscoineai  Sodety^  Tanaao- 
tions,'  have  famishad  in  great  detail  an  account  of  the 
development  of  these  curiously  organised  granules.  From 
their  ouarrations,  it  appears  that  the  green  ciliated  grannies 
which  stud  the  surface  oS  the  VUvox  are  produced  from  a 
central  emiayaiae  mass  of  protoplasm  by  anccessiTa  division 
by  s^nuntation.  Mr.  Bosk  obaamd  in  theaa  green  gnuralea 
a  curious  phenomenon. 

"  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  each  ciliated  cell  or  soo- 
apore,  aa  it  may  analogically  be  termed,  contains  a  green 
gnmmar  mass  or  masses,  composed,  for  the  most  part  pro- 
bably, of  chlorophyll  gianules  and  a  more  transparent  body, 
which  I  suppose  may  oe  reguded  as  a  nucleus,  and  derived, 
as  it  would  appear,  from  one  of  the  bright  spherules  which 
have  been  noticed  beftm.  At  an  early  period  after  the 
maturity  or  completion  of  tha  zooaporea  they  exhilnt  a  minuts 
orcnlar  clear  apao^  «  aometimaa,  bat  I  think  xardy,  mme 
than  one,  which  ia  worthy  of  ver^  attentive  condderatian. 
This  space  la  of  pretty  uniform  sue  in  all  cases,  and  abont 
l-9000tii  of  an  inoi  in  diameter.  Itma^be  situated  in  any 
part  of  the  aoospote,  or  not  unfrequently  in  the  base,  or  evoi 
ID  the  nudst  of^one  or  other  of  the  bands  of  protoplasm  coo- 
necting  it  with  its  neighbours.  Its  most  important  character 
consists  in  its  contiactilify — a  property  already  known  to  be 
possessed  by  similar  spaces  or  vacuolu  in  vegetable  spores ; 
but  what  appears  to  me  a  very  curious,  and  aa  yet  unnoticed, 
peculiarity  of  this  contraction,  consists  in  the  uct  that  it  ia 
very  rcsiuarly  rhythmical.  In  several  caaea  in  which  I  have 
watched  the  phenomenon  in  question,  nainteiraptedly,  for 
some  time,  the  contractions  or  pulsations  ocenmd  very  r^n- 
larlyatintervalaof  abont38^to41''.  In  one  caae,  however,  if  I 
was  not  misled  in  the  obsttvation^  the  interval  waa  about  twice 
thi8,iiaineIy,rS5^.  The  cmtraetion,  which  ^teara  to  amount 
to  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  vacaole,  takes 
place  nmdly  or  anddenly,  aa  it  ware,  whilst  the  dictation  i»  i 
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mtnie.  In  lome  pa^ti  especially  north  of  Trial  Bay  (30* 
fiC  S.  lat.)  and  aonth  of  the  mouth  of  Clarence  lUver,  are 
tiacta  of  cMit  many  miki  in  lengthjjirhen  it  ii  ndcj  and 
riiea  to  a  emuidenble  elevation.  The  faarbonn  an  only 
Eonnd  at  the  moutha  of  the  numerona  riven: 

JZftwra^The  larger  rivers  v^ich  drain  the  country 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  watershed  have  water  all  the 
year  ronnd.  They  generally  flow  in  beds  which  are  deeply 
depressed  belov  the  common  level  of  the  eoontiy,  and 
between  banks  which  rise  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so, 
from  100  to  200  feet  and  nreqnently  higher,  ao  that  the 
streams  are  inaccessible,  except  at  a  few  places.  They  are 
of  little  use  either  for  irrigation  or  for  transport  The 
Shoalhaven  River,  the  most  sonthem  of  the  considerable 
rivers  of  this  region,  rises  on  the  table-lands  east  of  the 
Warragong  Mount&tns,  and  mas  ahont  90  miles  northward, 
measured  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  ahont  40  milea  east- 
ward. About  SO  miles  from  its  month  oeenrs  the  last 
rapidj  up  to  which  the  tide  flows.  The  mouth  of  the  river' 
ia  mndi  obstructed  1^  ahoals  and  aand-banka.  The  Hawtu- 
hury  falls  into  Broun  Bay.  It  rises  under  the  name  of 
WollondUlr,  on  the  connecting  tahle-Iands,  and  receives 
nearly  all  the  waters  which  are  collected  on  them.  It  flows 
into  a  deep  bed,  sinking  into  a  deep  ravine,  when  it  is  no 
longer  accessible.  The  laat  n^ids  occur  near  Windsor, 
from  which  place  it  is  navigable  for  moderate  vessels. 
Windsor  is  only  40  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  straight  line,  but 
100  miles  at  least  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  whose 
waters  are  fresh  for  30  mUes  below  the  town.  Its  estuary, 
Broken  Bay,  is  surronnded  by  rocks,  and  has  several  good 
anchorages  even  for  large  veasela,  the  best  of  which  is  Ciuled 
Pittwater.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  £S0 
milea.  SometiouB  the  floods  of  this  river  riie  to  90  feet 
above  its  usual  level*  and  the  inundations  then  lay  waste  the 
fartile  tracts  on  its  banks.  Otory^t  IKver  fidla  into  Botany 
Bay.  It  runs  hardly  60  miles,  but  is  nav^able  lor  boats 
frcon  Liverpool,  downwards,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  in 
a  direct  line,  but  24  miles  following  the  windings  of  its 
conrae.  Sunter  Bivtr  disembogues  mto  Port  Hunter.  It 
has  two  great  branches,  one  ulled  Hunter  and  the  other 
Cbulbum.  The  first  rises  in  the  Liverpool  Hange,  the  other 
In  the  conneclinf  ridge,  and  both  have  very  tortuous  courses. 
The  navigation  at  hfaitland,  about  SO  miles  from  Fort 
Hunter  by  land,  but  nearly  40  miles  by  water,  and  a  steam- 
boat plies  reguarly  between  that  town  and  Sydney.  This 
river  often  nses  rapidly  after  heavy  zaini^  and  m  some 
places  to  the  height  of  60  feet. 

The  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  north  of 
the  Hunter  an  the  Manning,  Hastings,  Apsley,  Clarence, 
and  Brisbane.  The  Mfinnif^g  and  the  Hastings  both  fall 
into  Port  Macqnarie,  which  is  a  bar^arbonr,  admitting  only 
vessels  of  100  tons  burden ;  and  it  ia  dangerous  to  enter, 
except  at  full  tide,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current,  whidi 
sets  the  vessels  ashore  upon  the  shoals  on  the  northern  side 
of  its  entrance.  Outside  the  bar  is  good  anchorage  for  ships 
of  the  largeat  class,  except  when  the  wind  blows  strong  on 
the  shore.  Within  the  oar  ii  lecnn  an^onge  fat  a  great 
number  of  vessels. 

NoiUi  of  Port  Macqnarie  is  the  valley  which  is  drained 
by  the  ApO^  or  Mac  Leay  Eiver,  which  divides  about  12 
miles  from  the  sea  into  two  branebes,  inclosing  a  laige 
island.  The  main  branch  at  the  northern  end  forms  the 
harbour  of  l^ial  Bay,  which  has  a  bar  across,  having  from 
IS  to  17  feet  of  water  upon  it.  This  river  is  navigaUe  to  a 
distance  of  more  than  fiO  miles  from  the  sea,  when  farther 
progress  is  impeded  by  a  fall,  which  oocuru  when  the  river 
issues  from  a  narrow  glen,  whose  sides  rise  900  feet  aboVe 
Its  bed.  Below  this  place  the  river  runs  through  a  wide 
valley,  in  which  there  are  some  plains  destitute  of  timber, 
and  gently-rising  hills  covered  with  opeaiag  forests  and 
grassy  paatares.  Farther  north  is  the  valley  of  the  Clarence 
River.  The  month  of  the  river  is  at  Shoal  Bay,  29°  SXy  S. 
lat  ^  The  bar  across  its  entrance  has  IS  feet  of  water  on  it 
at  high  tides.  Brubane  River  falls  into  Moreton  Bay,  and 
is  navigable  by  ships  drawing  16  feet  of  water  20  miles  up, 
at  which  point  a  lidge  of  rocks  crosses  the  bed,  but  to  a  distance 
^mora  than  sixty  miles  from  the  sea  it  may  be  navigated  by 
boats.  Several  of  its  tributaries  an  alto  navigable  for  some 
miles  from  their  months.    The  country  on  both  banks 

the  river  presents  an  alternation  of  bills  and  level  tracts. 
The  soil,  wliich  is  very  good,  is  oveigrown  with  high  trees, 
among  which  an  cedars  and  cypres s-treeu  of  gnat  magni- 
tude. The  hi^iest  hills  lie  on  the  north  nde  of  the  river, 


where  some  rise  from  700  to  800  faet  TbfaAor 
of  the  Brisbane  an  in  the  Coast  Bangs,  iifcdh>f?i 
easy  passage  to  tiie  interior  by  a  m  lAid  as-w. 
S8<^  S.  lat,  north .  of  Moont  Mitddl,  wtaA 
above  the  sea. 

All  the  riven  drumng  the  interior  of  Nn  k'- 
as  far  as  it  is  known,  appear  to  belong  tttktr^L 
the  Murray.    The  rivers  composing  thaeeas-': 
cotmst  of  numerous  streams  that  flow  tceh.:. 
huh  lands  running  north  and  south  tlmn^  \> 
Wales.   The  Murray  itself  we  have  notieed  u 
colony  from  Victoria,  and  it  entos  South  Attuu 
Land Clifia, and  after  flowing  in  a  weitedjte:. 
90  miles  in  a  direct  line,  it  turns  to  tbesoathn?.  i 
sea  at  Encounter  Bay.  The  Munumbidget,  itti . 
received  the  Lacblan,  falls  into  the  Hiin^il?N| 
The  Darling,  by  its  upper  brandies,  drum  hx^^ 
cendmg  from  SS'to  S8*aiat    Ita  BMt  e!L- 
the  Conduttitt^  risea  on  the  Dariiag  Dnm:':  -, 
runs  northward  aa  fiur  as  26*  8.  lat,  isrvt  .j\ 
turns  weatvrard  to  149*  E.  long.,  aad  tbcs 
till  it  joins  the  Darling  on  its  left  bank.  Tmi  -  ^ 
receives  the  Bogan,  a  considerable  itrean,  ac  i 
Harver  Range ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  1 
least  during  the  rainv  seiaon,  disembc^cesDEi:-  i 
water  from  the  mann  in  wbKh  it  is  lost  i 

Oedogy^  Mimeralmf,  ^c— The  genari 
^ology  of  the  island  naa  been  given  ondtr  Aun^ ' 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  had  asserted  that  gold  nets 
country  under  certain  formationa ;  and  tlie  ns- ; 
been  promul^Ued  in  the  colony  by  the  Ber.  V 
on  the  ground  that  tiie  strata  of  the  Asstdic^ 
running  nmth  ud  south  through  Victoda  ^ 
Wales,  wen  of  the  same  formatiMi  aa  Hmk  tf 
Nevada  in  Cili&mia,  and  the  Ural  Hoonm:- 
namely,  granite  mixed  with  quarts  and  scbislw^ 
it  was  not  till  1849  that  the  actual  eriatenct ::.  j 
discovered.    In  1861  further  discovenei  wm  c  I 
Haigraves  disclosed  the  places  where  he  W  ^■-■\ 
when  the  government  officer  was  sent  to  eanmu''-  ^ 
he  found  persons  aln«dy  working  them.  O""^;! 
structions  were  given  by  the  govwnor  to  pan  ^- 
di^ars  at  30t.  per  month.   The  first  diieone  - 
the  gold  by  washing  the  detritus  from  the  btdi  aa' 
and  the  earth  from  the  shores ;  but  it  wai  m  • 
Uie  richest  deposits  were  in  the  qoarti,  ind 
found  to  crush  the  rock  and  obtain  the  gold.  Mi* 
the  governor  issned  a  notice  that  the  iw*? 
applv  to  the  gold-waahers,  and  that  on  gott  «^ 
crushing^  a  iqnlfy  must  be  paid  of  fn8aAt«'*^r 
Policemen  vren  apwnnted  to  the  varioaitabmi"* 
furnished  for  briimng  theg<dd  from  the  digpupi'' 
of  Sydney  or  Melbourne.   In  a  short  tim  VJ 
villages  were  deserted,  all  the  usual  avocatiiw  i»1 
the  ships  in  harbour  left  unmanned,  aad  erajcs'^ 
labour  repaired  to  the  diggings.    An  \sm^-^ 
almost  vrithout  a  parallel.  „  .., 

Respecting  other  metals  we  have  little  ^ 
said  under  Adsiralu,  S.  S.  -j 

Iron-ore  ia  known  to  exist  in  aaveral  pw«<i 
the  westofKueMonntaaa.  Several  exl^n'?  '^ 
have  been  found,  two  of  which  are  """t' 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  ffivor,  ^^'^'■  ^•i 
tensively  worked,  and  their  produce  ii  wH'^  j 
The  co^-beds  near  Weatem  Port  are  J^'j^'j 
have  been  WOTkad  for  several  yean.  I*™**^'.! 
in  some  places,  and  some  kinds  of  OU""" 
banks  of  the  Wdlondilly.  „ 

Soil,  Aprieulture,  and  AgrieuHmd  ^^*J^.-.j 
soil  of  so  extensive  a  oountiy  must  W**flj^  ^j'. .  i 
Many  parte  are  distinguished  for  their  |^  f,  i 
bable  that  at  least  one-fourth  part  i»  weU  'K-.-v ' 
valion,  and  that  one-half  would  afMg^J^^j^l 
sheep  and  cattle.  In.  addition  to  the  ^.^Jtb^^' 
and  artifirial  European  fruits  and  T^((^°r'  ^ ;  ■' 
well  in  various  places,  the  augar^can^tbe  ^t^,^:^ 
are  raised.  Although  the  growth  of  jwo  b»  .  ■■ 
on  the  increase,  New  South  Wales  J»M 


porting  country,  and  the  influx  oi  ^ttf^^^l 


of  the  disooveiT  of  the  goU-fialda  bhh'  ^ 
aiderable  time  stiU  nett  m  The 
some  pains  to 
vegetables,  f 
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IbWitsn.  mn  atene  to  the  pn^Jaei  Bttt  In  OsMur  18S9 
'jui  KUMbenmgb,  pmUeDt  of  tib«  Botfd  of  Oontrd,  and 
t(r.  Loch,  dulrman  of  the  Coort  of  Direoton,  eopged  him 
0  proceed  through  Egs^pt  to  Hinduttn  with  do^etchei  for 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay,  and  he  wh  direeted 

0  join  the  Enterpnse  steamer  at  8nei  on  the  6th  of  Deoem- 
>er.  The  Enterprise  however  having  broken  her  nuehineiy 
n  the  voyage  from  Ctdentla  to  Bombay,  was  not  there,  and 
Mr.  Waghom,  nthM  thua  retom  to  Bngland  with  the 
tespatches,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  in  an  open  boat,  without 
■hiut  or  compau,  dtreoUng  his  conrse  by  the  sun  and  stars, 
n  six  days  and  »  half  he  reached  Jiddah,  on  the  eout  of 
Arabia,  a  distsnoe  of  628  milet,  whence  he  proceeded  by 
ifaip  to  Bombay.  This  jonmey  convinced  him  of  the  advan- 
ages  of  the  line  of  oommnnication  through  Egypt,  and  by 
hwi  down  the  Rod  Ben  to  Bombn-,  With  nnawed  enei^ 
iBd  peiwverance,  mmioited  only  if  the  Bombay  Steam 
Jonunittee,  he  wa*  enabled  to  complete  the  ovarii  roote 
bree  entire  yean  befon  it  was  taken  op  by  the  British 
ovenunent.  He  aceompli^ed  tiie  building  of  the  halting- 
laces  and  the  establiaument  of  the  hofeu  on  the  desert 
etween  C^ro  and  Sues.  He  snppUed  carriages,  vans,  and 
ther  necessaiy  means  of  oonveyance,  and  alio  placed  small 
toamen  on  the  cuial  of  Alexandria  and  on  the  Nile,  as  well 
s  suitable  steamers  on  the  Red  Sea.  From  1831  to  1634 
be  overland  mails  to  and  from  the  East  Indies  were  worked 
J  himself.  In  1688  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Pasha 

1  Egypt  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  that  counby 
ram  the  formation  of  a  railway  between  Cairo  and  Sues, 
mt  that  improvement  of  the  overland  louto  has  not  yot  been 
mdertaken.  He  attained  the  naval  rank  of  lientenant  Haroh 
Q,  184a,  after  which  he  retired  on  half-pay.  In  the  winter 
>f  1847  Lieutenant  Waghom  effacted  a  saviu  of  thirteen 
lays  by  perfonniM  the  Journey  by  tiie  way  of  Trieste,  in- 
itead  of  through  nance,  and  he  also  explorad  other  routes, 
>y  Oenoa,  and  tbrongh  the  Statee,  taking  Aeamer  at 
Incona.  The  prosecution  of  the  Trieste  line  in  1646  in- 
'olved  Idoatenant  Waghom  in  peeoniaiy  engagements,  from 
irfaich  the  sacrifice  of  his  entire  property  was  insufficient  to 
-fllMae  him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  a  pension  was 
{tanted  him  by  the  British  government,  of  which  he  lived  to 
Tceive  only  the  first  quarterly  payment.   He  died  January 

1860,  at  Pentonville,  Londion,  in  the  forty-nintii  year  of 
lis  sge,  worn  out  by  a  life  of  anxious  labour  and  exposure 
0  inclemencies  of  weather  and  climate.  A  small  pension 
vas  granted  by  the  British  government  to  his  widow,  to 
vhich  a  small  addition  was  made  by  the  East  India  Company 
inn  a  fund  at  their  dispoeaL 

WAONERITE.  lMinnuMr,S.U 

WALES,  BW  fibUTH.  Under  thla  head  wm  given  a 
ieseription  off  the  wliole  country  when  it  formed  bat  «te 
olony,  and  before  the  rapid  eipauMon,  the  exploration  of 
he  iaterior,  tbe  discovery  <tf  gold,  snd'  the  vaat  increase  of 
be  population,  made  it  neeeaaary  to  divide  the  territories 
nLo  four  colonial  governoientB.  New  South  Wales^  how- 
)ver,  Rtill  niBintains  a  sort  of  metropolitan  character,  and  as 
ts  t>oaudarie«  now  vary  from  those  formerly  mentioned,  and 
«  tt«  geographical  features  have  become  bettor  known,  it 
rill  oow  be  fully  described,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  occasiooal 
•petition  of  what  bad  been  previoualy  stated.  Where  the 
lecunuts  disagree  the  pment  ia  tS  be  taken  M  founded  on 
letter  information. 

New  Sonth  Wales  extends  over  the  ■outh'«iitcni  portion 
if  Australia.  Eti  western  boundary  has  been  txei.  by  the 
^t  of  tho  colony  of  Southern  Anstmlil^  whose  eastern 
WD<idary  extends  from  the  ahorss  of  the  Southern  Sea 
dong  141*  E.  long,  in  26°  8.  lat.  The  northern  boundary- 
ine  of  New  Sonth  Wales  has  not  yet  been  defiaitt-ly  fixed, 
nt  is  geoerally  taken  ai  S6°  B.  lat.,  the  same  as  Buuthem 
^nitrslia,  as  tnere  are  settlements,  particularl;r  ^^o9  the 
{Old  discoveries,  north  of  Moreton  Bay,  which  is  in  S7"  8. 
at.  Oa  the  east  New  Suuth  Wales  is  vrashed  by  the 
.'acific.  On  the  sonth  the  Murray  forms  the  boundary 
irtweeo  it  and  the  newly-consiituled  province  of  Victoria 
'rom  South  Australia  to  iis  source,  whence  the  line  tarns 
Kwtherly  through  the  Australian  Alps  west  of  Mount 
Wellingion,  and  ihen  takes  an  arbitrary  straight  line  south- 
iaoterl)  to  Gape  Howe,  which  is  the  most  southeriy  point  of 
ihe  province,  in  37"  6*  8.  lat.,  160"  E.  long.  The  extreme 
*B^*h  is  893  mile^  the  avenge  breadth  abont  600  milei^ 
rtueh  gives  an  area  of  636,800  square  miles.  The  noat 
untfa-wtatem  portion  irftbe  eoontiy,  emending  over  perhapa 
»»4hird  <rf  the  whole  mtfse^  h«  muody  ben  tfiitod 


by  inr  Emmieaa*  fht  popnlatloa  of  Qm  eoloi^  wis  mB- 
nuted  in  1860  at  866,189,  of  vrtiom  M7,0B1  were  malei. 

StafoM,  SM,  and  CMwotSb— The  phyaieal  constitntiott  of 
this  country  is  very  peculiar.  l%e  intaiiar  maaista  of  wide 
plains,  interrupted  only  by  comparatively  short  ranges  of 
high  hills  or  low  mountains.  The  waters  coUected  in  these 
plaiu  ave  all  united  into  one  river,  the  Murray,  which  dia- 
embogaei  within  the  territories  of  South  Anatralia.  On  the 
east  and  sonth  the  phuns  are  surrounded  by  higher  land, 
which  emutltutet  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  joining 
the  Murray  and  those  which  mn  into  the  sea.  Tins  watei^ 
ihed  is  in  genual  about  100  milea  from  the  shores. 

The  Anatralian  Alps  oommenoe  at  Wilson's  Promontory, 
and  extend  into  New  South  Wales  by  Mount  Wellington. 
In  this  ranjge  rise  the  Murray  and  the  nnmerona  streama 
which,  flowing  mors  or  leas  westwar^  nltimataly  fiill  into  it 
and  faaik  It  into  a  river,  having  ahnnwioe  of  waior  all  thn 
year  round,  wliilat  moat  of  the  huge  xiven  iriiiefa  run  into 
the  interior  become  dry  during  the  summer  m«thi,  Farthai 
north,  in  the  Wamgong  Chaittj  the  Mnrrtmibidgee  vrith  iti 
afiinenta  takes  its  source,  and  is  likewise  a  perennial  river ; 
east  and  north  of  this  are  Yass  Phuns  ana  the  hilty  tract 
inoloBlng  1A»  George.  The  elevated  plains  extend,  under 
the  name  of  Qoulbum  and  Breadalbane  Plains,  about  40 
miles  &rther  north,  to  the  southern  extremity  al  Cockbun- 
doon  Range,  which  constitutes  the  souihem  part  of  the 
Bine  MountuuL  east  of  which  runs  the  Sboalhaven  river  to 
the  sea.  The  Blue  Moontains  commence  in  34'  30*  8.  lat., 
and  nn  northwaid  to  (he  Honundilla  Range,  in  32"  40^  8. 
lat.  From  the  eastern  si<b  descend  the  Nepean,  the  Colo, 
the  Wollondilly,a&d  the  Hacdonald  river^  all  of  whii^  find 
their  way  to  the  asa  through  the  Hawkeabuir  at  Ballon 
B»;  on  the  west  ride  deacends  the  LaehUn  and  ita 
affluents,  which  join  the  Mnrmmlndgee.  The  mountidng 
are  of  sandstooe ;  the  highest  pmnt.  King's  Table  Land, 
attafns  a  height  of  3400  feet  above  the  fiat  conntir.  At  the 
diaiance  of  from  60  to  70  miles  north  of  the  Monundilla 
Range  ia  the  Liverpool  Range,  mnning  east  and  west.  Ttdi 
range  eatends  to  aboni  38"  8.  laU  On  its  northern  ^e  are 
Liverpool  Plains,  between  IfiO"  and  161"  E.  long.  In  these 
parts  its  SDUthem  slope  rises  with  a  precipiious  acclivity, 
and  in  some  places  nearly  perpendicular  aOuve  the  plains 
which  lie  south  of  it.  Its  elevation  is  probably  1600  or 
SOOO  feet  above  the  base.  Where  the  slope  is  not  too  rapid 
it  is  thinly  wooded.  On  account  of  ibe  iteepness  of  the 
ascent,  only  two  places  have  been  found  at  which  it  can  be 
traveraed  with  ease :  the  western  called  Pandora  Paas,  near 
160*  B.  Img-j  and  the  aaatem,  eallifd  Hecknadtiey,  west  of 
161'  E.  long.  When  the  summit  of  the  poaasa  ia  attained,  a 
short  descent  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Liveipool  Plains. 
A  ridge  from  the  Monundilla  Range  to  these  mountami 
divides  the  affluents  of  Ooalbum  River,  a  tribuiaiy  of 
HoQt«r  River  which  falla  into  the  Pacific,  from  thoHO  of  the 
Cudgegong  and  Talbragar,  which  fall  into  the  Macqaarie. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  ridge  is  without  trees,  over- 
grown with  bushes,  and  grassy ;  but  on  the  ri>ing  gronndi 
are  forests  compceed  moatly  of  apple  trse^  iron-back,  siringy- 
bark,  and  box. 

The  coast-line  on  the  east  extends  In  a  general  direction 
of  north-north-east  from  Cape  Howe  to  Cape  Bpron,  when 
it  recedes  a  little  to  the  west.  There  are  nomtsrous  bar- 
bonra  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Paoifie,  The  uiief  of  these,  proceeding  from  aootb  to  north, 
are — ^Twofold  Bay,  at  the  month  of  the  Towamba,  imni^ 
diately  north  of  Cape  Qreen,  one  of  tlu  bolde-t  promoutoriei 
aluug  the  coast ;  Barmouth,  Bateman  Bay,  Susaoic  Havea, 
Jervu  Bny,  Shoolhaven,  Port  Hacking,  Botany  B^y,  Syilney, 
Port  JacXHun,  Bioken  Bay,  Puit  Hanter,  Port  Btephena, 
Faiqnhar  and  Harrington  Inlets  at  the  months  of  the 
Manning  and  I^nsdowne  rivers,  Port  Macquaiie,  Trial  Bay, 
Shoal  Bay  at  the  month  of  the  Clarence  Kiver,  in  29"  5'  8, 
lat.  whence  there  is  no  other  till  we  come  to  Moreton  Bay, 
with  its  group  of  islands  extending  70  milesfrom  uorlh  to  south. 
In  tliis  extent  the  shore  presents  every  variety  of  appearance, 
Fiom  Cape  Oieen  to  Sboalhaven  Kiver  the  cliffs  are 
generally  low ;  from  Sboalhaven  River,  north  of  30°  8. 
lat.,  to  Hunter  River,  north  of  35°  8.  lat.,  they  present  a 
nn^  of  bold  perpenidienlar  clifb  of  sandstone  lying  in 
honaontal  itrita,  occaitonally  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches, 
the  high  land  retiring  to  a  considerable  distaiice.  Nnmerooa 
sand-hiUsoccur  along  the  remaining  [»rt  ol  the  coast.  Port 
Stvpbene  ia  a  bar-harbour,  so  that  anaU  vessels  only  <" 
enter  it)  Uhmb  of  laiiger  deeniption  ue  compelifdHo.aiic 
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onttide.  In  some  pa'ti  etpecially  north  of  Trial  Bay  (30* 
Hty  S.  lat)  aod  wnth  of  the  mouth  of  Clarence  River,  are 
tracti  of  eoait  many  milci  in  lengthj^hoie  it  is  ncky  and 
riies  to  a  eonndenble  deration.  The  barbonxi  axe  only 
fbnnd  at  the  months    the  nnmoxnia  riTOis. 

Siven* — The  laiger  riven  which  drsin  the  conntxy 
betveen  the  Pacido  and  the  watershed  have  water  all  the 
jrear  loond.  They  generally  flow  in  beds  which  are  deeply 
depressed  below  the  common  level  of  the  coontry,  and 
between  banks  which  rise  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so, 
from  100  to  200  feet  and  nrequently  hi^ier,  w  that  the 
streams  are  inaccessible,  except  at  a  few  places.  They  are 
of  little  use  either  for  irrigation  or  for  transport  The 
ShoaChaeen  River,  the  most  sonthem  of  the  considerable 
riveis  of  this  region,  rises  on  the  table-lands  east  of  the 
Warragong  Monntatna,  and  runs  abont  90  miles  northward, 
measured  in  a  straight  Hue,  and  then  about  40  miles  east- 
ward. About  SO  miles  f^om  ita  month  ooenra  the  last 
rapid,  np  to  which  the  tide  flowa.  The  mouth  of  the  river' 
la  mndi  obstncted  shoals  and  sand-banks.  The  Hanatu- 
hmy  falls  into  Broun  Bay.  It  rises  nnder  the  name  of 
Wollondilly,  on  the  connecting  table-lands,  and  receives 
nearly  all  the  waters  which  are  collected  on  uiem.  It  flowa 
into  a  deep  bed,  aioking  into  a  deep  ravine,  when  it  is  no 
longer  accessible.  The  last  lapida  occur  near  Windsw, 
from  which  nlace  it  is  navigable  for  moderate  vessels. 
Windsor  is  only  40  miles  from  uie  sea  in  a  straight  line,  bnt 
100  miles  at  least  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  whose 
waters  are  fresh  for  30  miles  below  the  town.  Its  estoary, 
Broken  Bay,  is  snrronnded  by  rocks,  and  has  several  good 
anchorages  even  for  large  vessels,  the  best  of  which  is  called 
Fittwater.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  e»eeds  SSO 
miles.  Sometimes  the  flooda  of  this  river  rise  to  00  feet 
alxm  its  usual  level,  and  the  inundations  then  lay  waste  the 
fertile  tzaeta  on  ita  banka.  0sarys^«  JSiMr  &Us  uto  Botany 
Bay.  It  nuu  hardly  fiO  miles,  bnt  ia  navigable  Ibr  boats 
'from  Idverpool,  downwards,  a  distance  of  abont  12  miles  in 
s  direct  line,  but  24  miles  following  the  windings  of  its 
iconrse.  Hunter  Biver  disembogues  into  Fort  Honter.  It 
has  two  great  branches,  one  called  Hunter  and  the  other 
Oonlbom.  The  first  rises  in  the  Liverpool  Range,  the  other 
!fn  the  connecting  ridge,  and  both  have  very  tortuous  courses. 
The  navigation  begins  at  Maitland,  about  20  miles  from  Port 
Hunter  by  land,  but  nearly  40  milm  by  water,  and  a  steam- 
boat plies  regularly  between  that  town  and  Sydney.  This 
river  often  nses  rapidly  after  heavy  nua,  and  in  lome 
places  to  the  height  of  00  feet. 

The  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  north  of 
the  Hnnter  are  the  Manning,  Hastingi^  Apsley,  Clarence, 
and  Brisbane.  The  Mfinnipy  and  the  Hastings  both  fall 
into  Port  Macqnarie,  which  ia  a  bar^iaxbonr,  admitting  only 
vessels  of  100  tons  burden  j  and  it  ia  dangerons  to  enter, 
except  at  full  tide,  on  account  of  the  ra^d  current,  which' 
sets  the  vessels  ashore  upon  the  shoals  on  the  northern  side 
of  its  oitrance.  Outside  the  bar  is  good  anchorage  for  ships 
of  the  largest  class,  nccept  when  t&i  wind  blows  strong  on 
the  shore.  Within  the  oar  ia  aecnre  anchorage  for  ■  gnat 
number  of  vessels. 

North  of  Port  Macqnarie  is  the  valley  which  is  drained 
by  the  Ap^  or  Mac  Leay  River,  which  divides  about  12 
nmcs  from  the  sea  into  two  branehes,  inclosing  a  large 
island.  The  main  branch  at  the  northern  end  forms  toe 
harbour  of  Trial  Bay,  which  has  a  bar  across,  having  from 
IS  to  17  feet  of  water  upon  it.  This  river  ia  navigi^e  to  a 
distance  of  more  than  60  utiles  from  the  sea,  when  farther 
progress  is  impeded  by  a  fall,  wUeh  oeenn  when  the  river 
issnea  from  a  narrow  glen,  whoae  sides  rise  900  feet  above 
-  place  the  liver  runs  through  a  wide 

valley,  in  which  there  are  some  pluus  destitute  of  timber, 
and  gently-rising  hills  covered  with  opening  forests  and 
grassy  pastures.  Farther  north  ia  the  vrifey  of  the  Clarmea 
River,  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  at  Shoal  Bay,  29°  20"  8. 
lat  The  bar  across  its  entrance  has  12  feet  of  water  on  it 
at  high  tides.  Brisbane  River  falls  into  Moreton  Bay,  and 
is  navigable  by  ships  drawing  16  feet  of  water  20  miles  up, 
at  which  point  a  ridge  of  rocks  crosses  the  bed,  but  to  a  distance 
«  men  than  sixty  miles  from  the  sea  it  may  be  navigated  by 
boats.  Several  of  its  tributaries  are  also  navigable  for  some 
milM  from  their  months.  The  conntry  on  both  banks 
«the  rivw  presents  an  alternation  of  hills  and  level  tracts. 
The  soil,  which  is  very  good,  is  ovei^wn  with  high  trees, 
among  which  are  cedars  and  cypress-tree*  of  great  magni- 
tude. The  highest  hiUs  lie  on  the  nortti  ride  of  the  river. 


vAere  BOine  rise  from  700  to  800  £eet  T^b^ 
of  the  Brisbue  an  in  the  Coast  Baagtfi^il^ 
easy  passage  to  theinteiinr  hy^  guvke^ 
28°  8.  lat,  north  of  Mount  MitcteD,  vk 
above  the  aea. 

All  the  riven  draining  the  interiar  tf 
as  far  as  it  is  known,  appear  to  bdong  tatit 
the  Murray.    The  riven  compoai^  tks  cj 
consist  of  numerous  streams  taat  Bow  vws 
high  lands  running  north  and  south  tkna 
Wales.   The  Murray  itself  we  have  noooel  ■ 
colony  from  Victoria,  and  it  enten  Sostkiijai 
Land  Clifib,  and  after  flowing  in  a  wot^i 
90  miles  in  a  direct  line,  it  tnnis  to  the  mc: 
sea  at  Bnconnter  Bay.  The  Mnrrambid^  <: 
received  the  LAchlan,  falls  into  the  Htum-. 
The  Bailing,  by  its  u^er  branches,  dniu  i 
tendmg  from  38*  to  S8*  8.  lat    Ita  m«i  l- 
the  Condamine,  risen  on  the  Darling  Don 
rons  northward  aa  ftr  aa  S8"  8.  lat,  liV  i 
tnms  westward  to  149"  E.  Img.,  and  Hb. 
till  it  joins  the  Darling  m  its  I^  bank.  Frs 
receives  the  Bogan,  a  considerable  ites. 
Harvev  Bange;  and  it  is  [Htobafale  that  ii-i 
least  during  the  niinr  soaaon,  djaenboBM  it 
water  from  the  marsn  in  which  it  ia  kst  I 

QeUogy,  Mineraloay,  ^e. — The  geoenl  d 

feology  of  the  island  nas  been  given  nodei 
ir  R  I.  Murchison  had  asserted  that  gold  ek! 
conn^  nnder  certain  fotmationa ;  and  tk  cc 
been  promulgated  in  the  colony  by  ths  Br. 'I 
on  the  ground  that  the  strata  of  the  iaixLA 
running  north  and  south  through  Vidoni  tt] 
Wales,  were  itf  the  same  Ibnaation  as  &«  ■ 
Nevada  in  Califond^  and  the  JJiA  Uoau 
namely,  granite  mixed  with  quMts  and 
it  was  not  till  1849  that  the  actual  etister'  I 
discovered.  In  1861  farther  diseovena  v- 
Haigmves  cUscloaed  the  places  wdiere  be  bad 
when  the  government  officer  vraa  aent  to  enc 
he  found  persons  already  working  tfaon.  ^ 
stmctions  were  given  by  the  governor  to  cx 
diggen  at  30f.  per  month.  The  first  im^ 
the  gold  by  washing  the  detritus  from  the  bei : 
and  the  euth  from  the  shores ;  bnt  it  wv  hi 
the  richest  deposits  wen  in  the  qnart>,  fi  - 
found  to  crush  the  rock  and  obtain  the  '■ 
the  governor  issued  a  notice  that  the  liosia' 
Kpgiy  to  the  gold-waslurs,  and  that  oa  p'i: ' 
cmahiiig,  A  n^fwlty  mnit  be  paid  of  frsnS:.- 
P(dio8ma>  wen  a{ip<nnted  to  the  varieosiliiB' 
fomi^ed  for  brininng  the  gold  from  the 
of  Sydn^  or  Melbourne.  In  a  short  timt  u 
villages  wen  deserted,  all  the  nsoal  avocK^ 
the  snips  in  harbour  left  unmanned,  and  - 
labour  repaired  to  the  diggings.  An  iasp 
almost  without  a  parallel. 

Respecting  other  metals  we  have  little  ti  i:. 
said  under  Adbtrilu,  &  S. 

Iron-ore  is  known  to  exist  in  aeveial  pbcn.^ 
the  west  of  Hue  MountaSks.  Bewal  extent:^  > 
have  been  found,  two  of  which  are  worked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hnnter  River,  nssr  Kr*^ 
tensively  worked,  and  thor  prodooa  is  ihqf'- 
The  eoal4wda  near  Weetem  Port  an  sli»  <p 
have  been  vnvked  fat  several  youa.  Usmcs' 
in  some  places,  and  some  kinds  of  xnsrble  k**^- 
banks  of  the  Wollondilly. 

Aprusuiiuret  and  Agrietillund  P^' 
aoil  of  BO  extensive  a  ooontry  must  neessrj^ 
Many  parts  are  disUngniahecl  for  thdr  fec\i  T- " 
bable  that  at  least  one-fourth  part  is  well 
vation,  and  that  one-half  would  affwd  I* 
sheep  and  catUe.    In.  addition  to  the  TSiho*^ 
and  artificial  European  fruits  and  viigctabiA,- 
well  in  various  places,  the  sugar-cane,  the  ^  * 
are  raised.  Although  the  growth  of  gnin  b> 
on  the  increase.  New  South  Wales  bat  ilnn ' 
porting  country,  and  the  influx  of  popel^i-' 
of  the  discovery  of  Uie  gold-fi^da  mas*  rc  '^  , 
siderable  time  still  men  so.    The  egl«i>^  - 
some  pains  to  introduce  many  fchi-te  •'> ' 
v^tahles,  and  they  havria  IPWtJMsCi'y'' ' 
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Q...;^     Then  an  onugei,  Ismoni,  dtnms,  neeUrines, 
, . ,  peaches,  plams,  CMiriet,  figi,  qQinces,  peara,  applet, 
■  jl^^^iea,  ponwgranaies,  grapae,  raspbeirieB,  KtrawberrUs, 
gnavai,  (dneapplei,  goosebeme8,cunanta ;  almondu, 
,  ohestonU,  and  filberts.    GooBeberries  sacceed  iu  the 
~~/  '^-nd  more  elev&ted  countries, as  near  Bathont.   In  the 
-gardans  are  raised  melons,  water-melons,  pompkiiu, 
^''^"^         cabbages,  tomipa,  and  some  other  v^tables. 
'  '-"^  'first  sheep  introdoced  into  the  colony  were  from 
and  the  wool  was  of  indifferent  quality;  bnt  as 
T-'-'  it  became  evident  that  wool  might  become  a  source 
>  '•~'-  ''.th»  and  yield  an  important  article  of  export  to  the 
'■:  ^^■;  Gountz7,  sereral  landed  proprietors  were  at  consider- 
i-^'  -~ienBe  to  ^et  merino  sheep.   The  qoality  of  the  wool 
T.  T  -::n  much  improved.   The  wool  imported  into  Great 
^•■i~-z  from   New  South  Walai  in  1B66  anunmtad  to 
:'*^:=384         The  hteed  of  cattle  ii  a  mixture  of  the 
buffalo  nrie^  with  humpy  ahonUen,  and  various 
t  s  y-  breeds  which  haw  been  i&tzodneed.   They  are  fine 
isuMiuialB.    In  some  parts,  especially  on  the  Plains  of 
I  j.' :. :  t,  the  dairies  are  well  attended  to,  batter  being  made 
J exten  t,  and  also  cheese  not  inferior  to  the  common 
\  -i:Of  EugLaiid.  Bollocks  are  mostly  lued  for  draught 
l;;i-,.raes  are  remarkably  hardy  and  can  undergo  great 
Ti»''-   P'<!>       abondant  food  in  the  nneoltivated  tracts, 
[  .     eanly  £ittened  with  maize.   Goats  have  been  intro- 
■~  ._;uid  thrive  amazingly  in  those  paiti  vriiieh  han  a 
itii  '.-'O^^i  overgrown  with  shruDs. 

J.  'ry  ia  in  great  abnndance:  geese,  dncks,  tnrkeys, 
...^I'ovfla,  and  conunon fowls  thrive sotprisinglyj  without 
r  ^.ticnlar  care  being  taken  of  them. 
liT  '  MatM^aetmtt.i—'tha  mannfiutoxiiiff  indoatiy 

colony  has  made  eouBdaaUe  mogni^  uovgh  the 
- '~  7 "ion  and  export  of  utive  ooramouties  fbm  the  staple 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  nnmeroos 
^  ^  '^ctoring  establishments  ate  the  mills  for  grinding  and 
'^'■'l  corn,  tamed  by  wind,  water,  horses,  or  steam. 
'-^  -'  ire  also  mas  nfac tori es  of  woollen-cloth,  hi^  soap  and 
I  ^-'  f  and  of  articles  of  fomitnre ;  distilleries,  breweriee, 
the'^tnd  brasB-fonndries.  rope-yards,  and  ship-building 
1^^='^^'  As  spermaceti-whales  andolack  whales  frequent  the 
■u<^\cent  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait  zuid  the 
:  Fi'jBelf,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  seals  are  fonnd  on  the 
n.d  'in  the  same  p^ of  the  eea,  the  whale  and  seal  fishery 
■iz  a  source  of  sain  to  the  colonist^  and  is  still  carried 
V  ogh  it  has  fallen  off  considei^bly. 
I  VIS  ■  ^neroe^New  8onth  Wales, considered  ai  acommerdal 
holds  a  very  high  amrag  car  colonies,  if  its 
lE^crt^ion  is  taken  into  account.,  ududing  the  large 
ri«^-ioa  of  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  sheepskins,  Great 
3i,t  imported  goods  from  New  South  Wales,  in  186^  to 
ujr^--ue  of  4,050,126^  ;  and  exported  articles  to  the  vune 
j,^>n,003£.  These  amounts  have  decreaaed  in  the  years 
^^'liiad  1867,  butare  still  very  large.  Considerable  quan- 
j  ill  '.^  ^  gold  also  pass  through  Sydney. 

of  the  Country. — The  more  dosely-eettled  por- 
the  colony  is  divided  into  37  districts,  SI  of  ^ich 
..'^ '  ided  in  1847.   Got  of  these  are  formed  40  counties, 
^  .,n)ch  the  first  settled  21  are  conterminous  with  the  dia- 
The  other  counties  do  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
j^'t"*  districts  occupy  the  wholtf  of  the  teiri- 


bmnd  their  limU&  xhe  extreme  honndariea  of 
'  lanu  have  come  therefiwe  to  be  called  the  honndariea 
'  '-^  AQUj  and  according  as  lands  lie  within  or  beyond  these 


t«ot  it  ii  a  regulation  of  government  that  no  land  can 

'  ;-xie^  a  different  system  is  followed  in  the  management 
^^^  pl  government  of  them. 

^''^  7,  ain  the  boundaries  the  whole  coun^  is  divided  into 
^tiicls,  each  having  a  bench  of  petty  sessions  and  a 
'^)-  j,.nte ;  and  of  these  districts,  which  are  of  unequal 
(tti  -^^  lere  are  at  present  about  40.  Beyond  the  boundaries 
oc'J^^iDtry  is  alao  roughly  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of 
-r~>^'  there  is  a  comuuHsioner  of  crown  lands,  who  is  the 
^fnT-^nagistrate  of  it,  and  has  uoder  his  command  a  small 
^U-! mounted  constables,  who  are  called  the  Border 
;  jd'it''-'.  Within  the  limits  of  location,  land  is  either  sold 
m  f[S>-a  lease ;  b^ond  the  limits  it  is  neither  sold  nor  let, 
^  ^  A^'ences  are  granted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown  com- 
,  ^tf ^  aer,  for  the  occupation  of  such  portions  of  land  as 
Sos;  "'  e  dei^ired  by  proprietors  of  stock,  on  each  of  which 
i^ti^'^'^  a  fee  of  ia  payable  anoualty,  and  an  assessment 
f^>^  on  the  stock  oepastnied  there.  Each  allotment  of 
!t  IT  whidi  a  licence  is  ihni  given  is  «dled  a  station,  and 


the  itatiflaiB  may  tut  in  extent  &em  fiOOO  to  30,000  acres. 
The  amount  Teceived  for  licences  in  1858  was  36.926/.,  and 
knd  waa  sold  to  the  amount  of  41,273f.  In  1866  the  land 
revenue  including  licences  and  sales,  amounted  to  298,168/i. 

New  South  Wales  is  divided  into  two  biahoiirics,  Sydney 
and  Newcastie,  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  being  the  metropolitan 
of  Australia ;  the  other  bishops  are  those  of  Melbourne^ 
Adelaide,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Cbristchurch,  whidi 
forms  a  second  biuiopric  in  New  Zealand.  There  is  an 
archdeacon  in  New  South  Wales  who  is  styled  Ardideacim 
of  Cumberland,  one  of  the  districts.  In  1863  the  number 
of  clergymen  in  the  colony  was  163,  of  whoui  47  were  sup- 
ported wholly  by  voluntary  contributions.  Of  the  whole 
number,  78  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  33  were 
Presbyterians,  32  Soman  Catholics,  16  WesTeyans,  4  Inde- 
pendents, and  one  was  of  the  Jewi^  persuasion. 

Thexe^  ia  a  considerable  number  of  roads  within  the 
boundary  of  location.  Various  lines  of  roads,  which  have 
been  nude  at  eanuderable  expense,  trsvene  these  districts, 
and  various  others  have  been  made  or  are  nuJcing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gold  discoveries,  to  facilitate  transport  to  and 
from  the  commercial  towits  and  ports.  A  reeohr  post  ii 
established,  and  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in 
weight  are  delivered  at  a  uniform  rate  of  twopence.  News- 
papers are  exempted  from  postage. 

£!ducation. — Sydney  Universi^,  incorporated  and  en- 
dowed by  ttu  Act  of  Council,  14  Victoria,  No.  31,  was 
inaugurated  on  October  llth  1862.  In  1868  the  degrees 
conferred  by  it  were  declared  by  order  in  council  to  give  the 
same  privileges  as  those  conferred  by  the  universities  of 
Great  Britain.  I^re  are  three  colleges  or  Grammar  schools 
—two  at  Sydney,  called  Sydn^  College  and  Australian 
Collie,  and  King's  School  at  niam^ta.  These  schools 
are  supported  by  the  payments  d  the  students.  The 
elementary  sdiools  are  mostly  maintained  by  government. 
In  1855  there  were  attending  aehool  only  18,975  diildrra, 
and  many  of  these  irregularly, 

JStifo^F — The  history  of  a  colony  so  recently  established 
may  be  soon  told.  New  South  Wales  waa  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1770,  though  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  island  had  been  previously  visited  by  Dutch 
navigators.  In  1787  the  British  government  decided  to  form 
a  convict  establishment  in  Australia,  '*to  empty  the  jails 
and  houses  of  correction  "  of  the  mother-countiy,  and  eleven 
ships  were  therefore  sent,  viatk  arrived  at  Botany  Bay, 
where  it  was  intended  to  torn  the  settlement,  on  January 
20th  1788.  Botany  Bay  was  found  inconvenient,  and  the 
establishment  was  lenorad  to  Sydney  hy  the  governor, 
Capt.  A.  Philip,  who  had  been  sent  oat  with  the  fieet.  The 
early  progress  of  the  colony,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  first  settlers  were  only  convicts,  was  so  slow  that  its 
population  in  1810  did  not  exceed  10,000  individuals.  About 
that  time  one  of  the  landed  proprietors  aaeertained  that  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  colony  were  favourable  to  the  rearing 
of  sheep,  and  many  persons  cousequentiy  went  to  the  colony 
to  settie ;  but  they  soon  found  themselves  embarrassed  for 
want  of  room,  and  it  appeared  impossible  to  extend  tiie 
settlements  fsrther  westward,  as  several  attempts  to  pass 
over  the  Blue  Mountains  had  been  frustrated  by  the  nature 
of  the  range,  which  conusts  of  sandstone  masses,  furrowed 
by  numerous  ravines,  whose  sides  are  so  steep  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  ascend  them.  In  1813  three  onterprisinK 
individnals,  Blaxland,  Wentwmth,  and  Lawstn,  succeeded 
in  pasaing  over  the  mountains;  and  in  the  same  year  followed 
the  discovery  of  that  fine  paatoral  oonntry  the  Downs  of 
BathuiBt.  in  the  following  year  a  practicable  line  of  road 
was  constructed  over  the  moimtuu  ranges  by  convict  labour. 
Mr,  Oxle^,  in  1817,  b^;an  the  task  of  exploring  the  intericv. 
Since  this  period  some  portion  of  the  country  has  been 
nearly  every  year  discovered  and  explored.  Among  the. 
discoverers  may  be  parttcolarly  mentioned  Allan  Cunoing- 
ham,  IJent.  Start,  Count  Slreletzki,  (who  first  asserted 
that  sold  was  to  be  found  in  the  mountains),  Mr.  Eyre, 
Mr,  Windsor  Earle,  Messrs.  Laador  and  Lefray,  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  and  Dr.  l«ichardt,  who,  leaving  New  South  Wales, 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  wh<^  tm  a  second  jonmey, 
lost  his  liiiB  in  the  interior.  The  results  of  tiieir  diaeoveriea 
have  been  given  in  the  geographical  noticea  of  AostraUa  and 
of  tile  several  colonies. 

The  system  of  tranqiortation  has  been  discontinued  of  late 
years. 

Tbtnu.— The  capital  is  Stdhbt.  Batkura  is  a  thriving 
town,  IBS  miles  W  J^l.W.  from  Sydney,  on  the>^rast  of  tboi 
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Bla«  MtnmtidBi,  dtutad  ou  the  upper  put  of  tiu  Ifuiqiuuie. 
It  derivad  its  importance  at  fint  from  Ming  the  chief  place 
of  trade  oi  the  rich  pastnrage,  Bathant  Plains,  which 
sarroond  It.  It  hai  lince  become  of  still  preater  importaiiee 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  gold  diggings  of  Ophir,  which  lie  fnm 
80  to  S8  B^es  west  from  it.  Bcyd,  or  East  Sojnl,  as  it  it 
•omatiineB  called,  is  a  small  bat  risiiig  port-town,  near  the 
Ronthera  border  of  the  colony,  on  the  month  of  the  river 
Towamba,  which  here  falls  into  Twofold  Bay.  BrMcme  is 
at  the  northera  extremity  of  the  colony,  wtnated  on  the 
river  Brisbane,  about  10  miles  from  its  month.  It  is  a 
floariihing  town,  in  an  agricaltnral  district.  Tobacco  and 
wine  are  produced.  GampbeBtm  is  on  the  coast,  abont  20 
miles  8.  from  Sydn^,  and  has  considerable  trade  and  mann- 
factares,  particnlarly  of  leather.  Liverpool  is  abont  16  mileii 
W.  from  Sydney,  on  the  left  Bank  of  Qeorae*e  Rtver.  It  is 
an  inland  town,  snrroucded  by  a  rich  ana  well  CEOltivated 
country,  which  secures  it  much  retail  buBiness.  Macywrie^ 
or  Port  Maequafi«.\%  a  imaU  bnt  inoreasinR  town,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hastings,  which  a  little  higner  up  receiTes 
the  Wilson  and  Maria  riven,  and  foxini  a  tolembly  safe 
bay.  1 1  is  abont  1 20  miles  N.  frun  Hunter  River.  MaiUtifid 
is  on  the  right  bank  and  about  40  miles  horn  the  junction  of 
Hunter  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wallia  creek.  The 
river  here  first  becomes  navigable  for  sloops.  The  coal- 
mines in  the  neigbboorhood  have  greatly  coatribnted  to  the 
prosperity  and  increase  of  this  place,  which  is  pi-operly  two 
towns,  East  Maitland  and  West  Mnitland.  In  East  Matt- 
land  are  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  in  West  Maitland  are 
numerouB  stores  and  some  good  hotels.  A  steamer  mns 
regularly  from  Muiland  to  Sydney.  Neipca^h,  about  70 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Sydney  in  a  direct  line,  is  built  at  the 
month  of  the  Hcuter  River,  which  forms  a  harbour  deep 
enough  for  merchant  vessels,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  town  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  the 
collieries  in  its  nmghbourhood,  which  are  ottenrively  worked. 
It  giv»8  title  to  a  bishop.  Paramatta  is  litnated  at  the 
mouth  of  ihe  small  river  Paramatta,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour  of  Port  Jackson.  It  is  18  miles  by  water  and 
10  miles  by  land  from  Sydney.  The  principal  street  is  a 
mile  lotig ;  ai  the  end  farthest  from  the  harbour  is  the 
country  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Daily  com- 
mnnication  is  kepi  up  with  Sydney  by  means  of  stage- 
coaches and  Bleam-boat<t.  The  observatory  at  Paramatta 
(foanded  in  1821)  was  the  private  property  of  Lieut.-Oeneral 
Sir  1*homas  Brixhane,  an  active  and  well-informed  astronomer, 
during  his  residence  in  the  colony  as  governor.  At  his  return 
to  England,  the  government  ado|>ted  it  as  a  public  establiab- 
meui,  and  it  is  now  nnder  the  superintendence  of  an 
observer  appointed  by  the  Admiralty.  At  Paramatta  are  two 
Innalio  as>luma,  one  of  which  ii  for  convict  lunatics  and 
invalids.  Windtor^  about  30  miles  N.W.  from  Sydney, 
Btaada  on  the  ri{-ht  hank  of  the  Hawkesbury,  which  is 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  the  town  for  coasting 
vessein.  This  circumstance  and  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try which  extends  along  both  aides  of  the  river  above  the 
town  have  raised  it  to  some  commercial  importance.  There 
are  at  Windsor  mills  for  grinding  gr^,  breweries,  and 
tanreriea. 

The  Oovemmmt. — This  conststa  of  a  govemor-in-chief, 
with  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor-genend,  with  the 
necessiry  hUhordinates,  and  an  executive  council,  all 
appointed  by  the  imperial  government  at  home.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  18  &  19  Vict.,  cap.  M,  passed  in  August, 
18M,  there  is  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  such 
number  (not  fewer  than  21)  as  the  governor  aud  council 
may  determine,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  fi4  members. 
For  the  levislative  assembly,  the  qualifications  of  electors 
are,  that  they  must  be  natnm-bom  or  naturalised  sabjects  of 
her  Mnjesty,  of  the  age  of  21,  possefsing  a  freehold  estate 
within  the  district  of  lOOl.  clear  value  above  all  ineumbnni»s 
or  chaiges  on  it,  for  at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of 
the  writ  or  the  last  regiairation,  or  uccnpying  a  dwelling- 
bonse  for  wx  inonthH  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  a 
lodfiing  of  lo;.  yearly  rent,  or  having  a  salary  of  lOOt.  >  year, 
or  holding  a  licence  to  depasture  lands  within  the  diatricr,  or 
holding  a  leaw.  hold  estate  in  the  district  of  the  yearly  value 
of  10/.  of  which  the  lease  has  not  less  than  three  years  lo  run, 
and  aa  which  in  all  cases  the  rates  and  taxes  due  lo  within 
three  months  of  such  election  or  regia'raiion  have  been  paid, 
and  who  is  not  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicred  of  fefooy, 
tc.  Byareceutact  of  the  l^slaiare  the  election  of  memhers 
now  takes  place  liy  ballot.  No  minister  of  xeligion  cu  be  ■ 


member.  The  legislature  administers,  is  H^oas  a 
the  govetnor,  the  atbin  of  the  ealosj,  viikn^ 
ouM  to  the  mother  eonntiy,  except  ia  iKk«i 
the  govemar  may  think  donbtfol  or  iowAiet^ 
to  leqoire  to  be  bnoght  nnder  the  ifseU  Mtet 
of  the  home  government.  The  amount  of  tk  r  j 
spedfied  in  the  Act,  inclndbg  the  expnse  of  Ihp.i: 
judicial  establisbraents  of  tbe  colony,  is  64,300L;  iIik 
of  S8,00M.  a  year  is  appropriated  for  the  pupoMrii;. 
worship.  The  waste  landi  in  the  colmy  malti 
management  of  the  colonial  l^ialatnr& 

The  Roveniar  and  council  are  empowered  Id  ln;aa 
on  goods  imported,  but  no  duty  is  te  be  impwiti 
article  from  one  eonn^  that  is  not  alike  mfmi  1 1 
aame  article  from  other  countries.  No  dutiii  bmvi 
to  be  levied  on  articlea  imported  for  tha  nf^ :  > 
Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces ;  nor  has  th«  otHaam 
meut  the  power  to  grant  any  exemptioiL  a  imp*  ri-i 
at  variance  with  my  tra«fy  condndod  bj  hv  %<a 
any  fore^  power. 

In  the  administration  of  jnstiett  then  antM^ 
and  three  pniane  judges,  with  an  attomeT^gsamLiir 
general,  and  a  crown  solicitor.  Magi^otei  w  su 
m  the  various  districts  by  the  goveraor,  tai  ^  * 
sions  and  petty  seesiona  are  held  Qk  farioss  plicKsin 
intervals. 

WALL-PBLLITORY.   [Pawktabu,  A 1.] 

WALL  RUE.   [AsFLsmuM,  S.  l.j 

WaLLACHIA,  with  Its  neighbouring  priudp^isi^ 
DAviA,  has  become  interesting  fom  the  ducniageR-'i 
arisen  respecting  the  government  of  what  an  u  J 
Danubian  Principalities  :  whether  tfasy  are  ti  t^i 
under  one  governor,  with  an  almost  nominal  d^sict 
the  Torkidi  emperor:  or  whether  with  insnit:^ 
ments  nnder  the  immediate  snserainty  ^  ItAP  '' 
following  MB  the  present  administrative  diitiia  i  ■ 
pnvineea,  with  the  chief  tewna  and  the  popolaiiMiK: 
to  the  latest  avulable  returns,  those  of  IwKL 

JV<Ulcu!kia  is  divided  into  18  districts,  adanEO^' 
officen  called  Isprovniks.  Ten  of  these  dtttiictin  > 
monntainoos  and  hilly  parte  of  the  oonntiy;  a^>'- 
plain  and  low  oonntiy  aung  the  Danube. 


Diatriots. 

RomnlkSsiBl 
Buzeo 
SuioenI 
Pncon  . 
DuBboviba  . 
Muaeelu  . 
Argw  .  . 
Ramnik  Tsksa . 
Gordji  .  a 
VUehedioti .  i 


.  [Doldji  . 
2   Rorouati  . 
jJOUu  . 
? .  Tel»«nDaB 

^  nu«. 

p  I  Jalomiu  . 
I   Ilforu  . 
♦^'-Ibirila  , 


PopoIaUoa. 

111,843 

137.645 

131,330 

Bdc^ 

130,484 

nmi 

1I6.W7 

133y438 

137J63 

PitM 

126,938 

148,7-28 

167.850 

Can 

1S6.819 

Xri|f« 

138.432 

Cuull 

115,917 

SkiM 

116.4U 

102.310 

Giflipt 

111,813 

Giat 

175,000 

$5,608 

Moldavia  is  divided  into  Upper  Moldi™,ofrfl* 
Suss,  which  is  subdivided  into  6  district',  ud  Lc"'^'. 
davla,  or  Tzara-de-Shoss,  which  is  sabdiridxj  c ' 
districts.  Each  district  ii  govenud  by  sn  (ft*^ 
Ispravnieks. 


SUtrfeta. 

I'NBemts 
,i  Dorohoi 
,  J  j  Sxeiavft  . 
■5  \  Rdmu 
S  Boto>hui 

[j«sy. 

^Bakeott  . 
,  Pulna 
■t  Cocarlea 
-S  (  Tscntd 
SjVuluI  . 
^  I  Tutova 
(pklsU  . 


FopaUtUa. 
90,210 


71, OU 
80,677 
146,381 
128,588 

132,244 
124.217 
67,298 
86,505 
84,703 
83.674 
78,7Sa 


Jm 

him 
Gibs 

iKltt 

U 


T^^.   :  1,854,447 
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WALLICH,  NATHANIEL.  IfD.  and  Th.D^  F.BJB., 
>adoD  and  EdinboTgh,  a  celebrated  botaniat,  was  bora  at 
penfaegen  on  Jan.  86th,  1786.  He  comineDced  his 
tanicaf  studies  ondu'  the  dirtctton  of  Professor  Vshl,  and 
nt  to  India  in  1807  at  the  a^  of  oot-andHwenty  in  the 
paeitj  <tf  aDigBoii  to  the  Duiih  ntUament  in  Swampora. 
181ft  he  was  Bonioated  to  tba  tam^raijr  charge  or  the 
Icntta  Botasle  Oardeiij  which  wpouUnMnt  «m  anbae- 
ently  permauentlr  eaofirmed  on  the  reoommendations  of 
.  Fleming  Ur.  Colebrooke.  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Dr. 
allich's  eaertieni  dving  the  thirteen  years  that  eh^jsed 
Tore  his  first  retam  to  Europe  added  gieatly  to  the  extent 
cl  valae  of  the  prerioosly  extenaive  eoUeetions  of  this 
rden.  He  aba  tnnsmitted  to  Eorepe  and  Ameriaa  a  vast 
&ntity  of  hitherto  onknown  snd  beaatifnl  planta.  In  1680 
'.  Wallich  made  a  botanical  excoraion  to  NepasI,  in  the 
ine  of  which  he  eolloctad  a  peat  Tariety  of  plants,  many 
which  be  forwarded  to  London.  A  leTere  rarer,  eaoght 
his  descent  to  the  plains,  eon6ned  him  to  bis  bed  for  two 
inths  and  owBpeUed  iiim  to  seek  benefit  from  a  Toysge  to 
nang,  Singapore,  and  aooie  oUier  pbwes  in  the  Straits  of 
Uaoea,  from  whiob,  after  an  absoioa  of  &f»  months,  he 
nmed  on  Un  last  day  of  the  van  18SB,  rieh  in  botanical 
Jeetiona  ud  with  renewed  nsalth.  In  1884  ha  oom- 
meed  the  poblication  4tf  a  aelaetion  firaes  hia  Nepaol  eol- 
lions  under  the  title  of  'Teotastien  Flora  Nepalrasis 
nstratn/  of  which  two  numbers,  eontaining  Sftplates,  were 
aed.  These  plates  were  the  botanical  first  ooits  of  the 
w  art  of  lithography  in  India,  and  both  dawinga  and 
faof^aphs  were  exeooted  by  antne  artiiti  udsc  Dr. 
'allirh's  dtrectloiL 

In  the  following  yesr  ha  waa  deputed  by  the  govemment 
ins^'ect  the  timber  forests  of  the  Westun  Proyineea,  and 
-ailed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  examine  and  collect 
snts  in  the  kingdom  of  Oode,  the  Talley  of  Degra,  Ice. 
icnrsions  to  other  parts  of  India  were  undertaken  at 
trioas  times  by  Dr.  WsUich,  which  enabled  him  still 
rther  to  inoroaae  the  inmiediata  itotea  of  botsaioal  traaiorB 
I  bad  aeeumnlated.  His  health  had  now  howow  snffered 
sererely  fivm  repeated  atta^  of  iUnesa  that,  in  168B,  he 
ilted  Engbmd,  brtDging  with  him  the  great  bulk  of  hia  eol- 
rtions.  He  then  wiUi  the  consent  of  the  East  India 
impany  proceeded  to  distribote  his  dapUcate  specimens 
longst  the  public  and  private  herbaria  thronghoat  the 
}rl<£  The  type  coUeetion,  eontaining  a  complete  sahes  of 
[  the  species,  wai  presented  hy  Dr.  Wallich  to  the  Linnean 
ciety  of  Lond<m.  At  this  time  he  completed  his  work, 
titled  '  Plant*  Asisticn  Rariores,*  eonsiBting  of  300 
aatifully  eTCcated  coloored  plates.  In  1833  Dr.  Wallich 
turned  to  India  and  resomed  the  charge  of  the  Botanical 
irden,  which  however  his  health  obliged  him  finally  to 
rign  in  1847,  when  he  again  arrived  in  England,  He  was 
e  aatbor  of  numerous  papers  and  reporta  on  horticultural 
id  botanical  subjects,  published  in  the '  Transactions  of  the 
BiBtie  Sodtty  of  Calcutta,'  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker^ '  Jonnal  of 
itany,'  and  the  *IdDnMan  Truttaetioai.*  He  became  a 
illow  of  the  Umunn  Society  in  1818,  and  in  1840  mm  of 
I  vice-presidenta.  He  waa  a  man  of  warm  afflaeti«u,  ready 
andpleastng  nuBnen,  and  devoted  in  his  attachment  to 
B  bTOUiite  Boence.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  did 
on  than  uar  one  else,  to  introduce  Into  the  gardens  and 
eenhouses  of  England  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  ^aata  of 
die,  and  it  is  nom  bis  eoUeetions  and  descriptions,  and 
Mentations  to  our  public  and  {mvate  gardens  tiiat  we  are 
debted  more  than  to  any  other  source  for  our  acquaintanoe 
itb  the  Flora  of  that  district. 

He  died  at  his  boose  in  Upper  Gower-etreet,  Lcmdon,  <m 
le  28th  of  April  1804,  in  (he  e9th  yesr  of  his  sge, 

WALTER,  JOHN,  late  manager  and  principu  pioNietor 
f '  The  Times  '  newi^per,  waa  bom  in  1784.  Hia  athw, 
>hn  Wslter,  who  was  imm  in  1739,  waa  known  aa  the 
gogn^^  {ftinte^  from  his  having  obtained  a  patent  fi>r  an 
iventimi  named  Logograpby,  or  the  ait  M  jnintlng  with 
itire  words,  their  itMts,  and  terminations,  instead  <tf  the 
Taogement  of  ringle  letters.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1768, 
}  published  the  first  numbw  of  *  The  Times,*  and  was 
inng  eighteen  years  printer  to  ttie  Board  <rf  CnstHns,  bat 
lat  employment  was  taken  from  him  aboat  180ft,  in  conse- 
leoce  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  *  The  Times'  with  refer- 
ice  to  Lord  Melville's  administiation  at  the  Adndialty. 
e  died  November  16, 1818,  at  Teddington,  Middlesex. 

The  lata  John  Walter  beomw  a  joint  inoprietor  and  the 
EclnsiTemanaBarof' TheTimaa'  rt  the  eomiwaoemait  of 


the  year  1803,  It  would  not  be  eai?  to  describe  the  im- 
provements which  were  made  in  '  The  Times '  under  bis 
management  The  munificent  SBms  paid  to  the  editor  and 
to  those  literary  gentiemen  of  the  hiKhest  class  who  furnished 
the  leading  articleM,  the  large  staff  of  reporters  at  liberal 
salaries  for  parliamentary  debates,  law  proceedings,  and  ' 
I>ublic  msatings,  the  lat;ge  amount  and  accuracy  of  inforina*  > 
turn,  the  almost  naiversal  cot;respondeuce.  the  competition 
even  with  the  government  for  priority  oj  intetligeiice,  the 
dititinct  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  application  of  steam 
power  for  the  printing,  and  the  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which  the  whole  is  prodaced,  have  raised  '  The  times  *  to  a 
position  of  social  aad  political  importance  in  which  it  ii 
without  a  rival  not  only  in  Great  Bniaio  but  in  Europe. 

The  inventioo  of  the  printing-machine,  and  the  use  of  the 
steam-engine  ss  a  moving  power  have  produced  so  great  a 
revolution  in  the  [>rocess  of  printing,  as  to  require  a  brief 
statement  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  invention.  As 
early  as  1804  an  logeQious  compositor  named  Thomas 
hfartyn  had  made  the  model  of  a  machine  for  printing,  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Walter,  who  expended  a  con- 
sideraUesom  u  the  attempt  to  complete  the  machine  i  but 
having  exhansted  his  own  funds,  and  hia  father,  who  had 
hitherto  asusted  him,  having  xeinsed  him  any  further  aid, 
the  attempt  wis  abaadwed.  About  tiie  same  period  Mr. 
Kaiui|g,  a  native  of  Oermany,  had  made  some  progiesa  in  Uie 
contrivance  of  a  machine  for  printing.  Having  met  with  no 
encoorsgement  in  his  own  conntty,  be  came  to  Condon,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr. Bensley,  a  well-known  primer,  who 
being  satisfied  as  to  the  feasibility  of  ihe|»rojected  improve- 
ment, supplied  the  aeceasary  funds.  An  ingenious  assistant 
of  the  name  of  Bauer  was  also  engued,  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeded till  the  yewr  1809,  when  Mr.  Bensley,  requiring 
additional  funds,  invited  the  late  Mr.  George  Woodlul,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  both  well  koown  printers,  to  join  him 
and  Mr.  Koenig  in  taking  out  a  patent,  which  they  did,  the 
machine  even  then  being  so  &r  advanrad  aa  to  satisfy  them 
aa  to  the  prospect  of  snceees,  and  to  enable  them  to  have 
the  speci&ationa  drawn  up.  The  first  patent  bears  date 
March  89, 18ia  It  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Frederic 
Kmnig,  and  waa  assi^ed  by  articles  of  partoenbip  to  the 
firm  of  Bensley,  Kosnig,  Woodfsll,  and  Taylor.  Mr,  Kosnig 
states  ('The Times,'  December  8, 1814)  that  sheet 
the  'New  Annual  Register*  Sot  1610,  'Principal  Occur* 
rences,*  was  printed  by  macibin^  and  it  ii,  I  have  no  douU, 
the  first  part  of  a  book  ever  pnnted  by  a  machine."  Thn 
machine  was  set  to  work  rcytuhu-ly  in  April,  1611.  Another 

Silent  for  a  machine  on  an  improved  plan  was  taken  out 
ctober  30, 1818.  It  was  completed  in  December  that  year, 
and  printed  about  600  copies  an  hour.  A  third  patent  for 
Mother  improved  machine  waa  taken  out  July  83,  1813. 
Mr.  Koanig's  fint  machines  were  worked  by  hand,  the 
machines  in  fact  being  indwendent  of  the  motive  power. 
Mr.  Peny,  of  the  'Mwning  Chronicle '  was  applied  to,  but 
declined  to  pudiaee  a  maehiae.  Mr,  Walter,  howaver, 
eeeing  the  invention  aeenupUshed  and  the  machine  in  full 
operation,  gave  an  order  for  two  machines,  which  were  to  be 
worked  by  the  power  of  a  steam  ragine.  Notwithstanding 
violent  opposition  from  the  prssnnen,  the  machines  were 
eompletea  on  adjoining  premises,  and  on  the  9S(i^  of  Novem- 
ber, 1814,  'The  Times*  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
machines  worked  by  steam-power.  The  number  impreesed  in 
the  hourwu  then  Mwnt  1100.  Great  improvements  have  since 
been  made  b^  the  late  Professor  Edward  Cowper  and  others, 
in  the  maehukes  for  jointing  books  as  well  as  newsp^ra. 
About  18,000  per  hour  ia  the  number  now  printed  oi  *  The 
Times,*  and  the  total  number  per  day  is  upwards  of  60,000. 

Mr.  Waller  msrried  in  1818.   Haviag  purchaaed  a  fine 
estato  in  Berkshire,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  cowty  in  Deeember,  188S,  and  was  ntuined. 
Ho  WH  i»«hosen  in  188^  bat  hi  1837  romgned  Ui  seat  in 
censequenee  of  the  opiniona  of  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
eleetM  Urn  being  opposed  to  his  own  cm  the  question  of  the 
new  Pofir  Laws.   In  18M  he  offsred  himself  for  the  borough 
of  Bouthwark,  but  was  niected.   In  April,  1841,  be  waa 
returned  lor  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  and  at  the  gttnenl 
deetioa  the  seme  year  announced  himself  as  a  candidate, 
but  in  consequence  of  serious  rioting,  withdrew  half  an  hoot 
before  the  poll  was  (^ened.   He  died  July  S8, 1847,  at  hia 
residence,  Printing-Hoose  Square,  Blsckfriars,  Lonrlon. 

WARSaRTON,  ELIOT  BARTHOLOMEW  GEORGB, 
eldot  son  of  the  late  Major  O.  Warburton,  of  Augh.- 
tia,  oouty  Qalway,  InapectOK^Genartl  of  CoqrtabnUiy 
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Ireland,  ma  born  in  1810 :  be  represented  a  branch  of  an  old 
Cheshire  fam  lj.  He  nceived  his  earlj  edacation  at  home 
and  under  the  care  of  a  tutor :  then  entered  Qaeen't  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  hat  aftw  bii  second  term  he  migrated  to 
Trinity,  where  he  took  hit  degree.  He  was  rabuqaently 
called  to  the  bar,  bat  soon  ceased  to  practise,  and  turned  bis 
attention  to  the  can  and  improvement  of  his  Irish  estates. 
He  first  became  koown  to  the  world  as  an  author  by  his 
captivating  work  on  the  East  and  Eastern  Travel,  entitled 
the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross,'  which  was  first  poblished  in 
1845.  This  work  at  once  acqnired  nnusaal  popularity,  and 
is  now  (1868)  in  the  13th  edition.  It  was  followed  in  1849 
by  his  'Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,*  a  brilliant  history 
and  vindication  of  the  gallant  |)rince,  who  so  chivalrons^ 
distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.  He 
next  published  '  Reginald  Hastings,'  a  romance  referring  to 
and  iUustrative  of  ue  same  period.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
edited  the  'Memoin  of  Horace  Walpole  and  hia  Coitem- 
poraries.*  Hia  last  voA,  whidi  ma  pnblished  after  his 
death,  is  entitled 'Daiien,  or  the  Hercbaot  Prince ;  *  it  u  a 
tale  fmmded  on  the  colony  established  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  centuiy  by  a  Scottish  adventurer  named  Peterson, 
on  that  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  which 
abuts  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  is  known  bv  the  appel- 
lation of  Darien.  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton  married  a  daughter 
of  the  late  E.  Orove,  Esq.,  of  Saienstone  Park,  Staffordshire, 
and  niece  of  Sir  E.  Cradock  Hartopp,  Bart,  by  whom  he  left 
issue,  two  sons.  He  was  lost  in  the  ill-f^ed  ship  Amason, 
vhich  was  bamt  off  the  land's  End,  Jannarr  4, 1852. 

WARD,  ROBERT  PLUMER,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Mr. 
John  Ward,  a  Spanish  merchant  reridoit  at  Gibraltar,  who 
had  married  a  Miss  Raphael,  a  Spamah  Jewess ;  and  was 
bom  «n  the  19th  of  Ifueh,  1765.  He  was  edneated  at  a 
small  sduK^  at  Walthamstow  and  Chriatchweh,  Oxford, 
mder  Dr.  Cyrd  Jackson.  He  wu  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Tonple  in  1790.  Having  gone  the  Northern  Ciratit 
without  much  success,  he  secured  employment  in  tiaaes 
before  the  Privy  ConnciL  In  1805  he  was  appointed  h 
Mr.  Pitt  one  at  the  Welsh  judges,  bnt  soon  afterward 
retired' from  the  l^al  profession  in  order  to  undertake  the 
more  congenial  duties  <^  under-Becretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign 
A&irs.  From  1807  till  1811  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty under  the  late  Lord  Molgrave  and  the  Kght  Hon. 
Charles  Yo^ ;  he  served  tbe  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance 
from  the  latter  date  till  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  anditma  ai  the  Civil  List— a  post  which  has  since  bera 
abolished.  He  aerved  as  high  ihcnff  U«  the  county  of  Herts 
in  18^  and  tor  many  yean  held  a  seat  in  narliament, 
whidi  ha  entered  ia  ISra  as  member  for  the  oorough  of 
Oockermonth,  and  subsequentiy  for  the  since  disfrui^ised 
constituency  of  Haslemere.  Amongst  all  hia  political 
and  official  duties,  Mr.  Ward  fiDund  time  and  letsnre  for 
the  omipoBtion  of  seveial  works  of  history  and  of  fiction. 
Of  the  former,  the  best  known  is  his  '  Histcny  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  the  Oreeks  and  R/*ntnf 
to  the  age  of  Qrotins,*  which  was  published  in  1795,  and  was 
praised  for  its  research,  its  breadth  of  view,  and  soundness 
of  principle.  Of  bis  novels, '  Tremaine  *  and '  De  Vere '  are 
those  which  have  attained  the  widest  drculation.  The 
lonner  waspnldished  anonymonslr  in  1685,  and  the  latter 
in  1687.  Hia  other  works  are — *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
duct of  Eun^ean  Wars,*  1803,  a  M^Uet  whidi  first 
enlisted  on  his  ride  the  padonage  and  ttvouc  of  Pitt;  *IUnB- 
trationa  of  Human  Lift,*  1637;  'FietaraB  of  the  World,* 
1836;  an  *  Historical  Essay  on  the  Banlatioa  of  1686,' 
S  vols.  6V0, 1838;  and,  laaUy,  <De  Cliflbrd,'  a  novel,  pob- 
Mshed  in  1841.  ^ 

From  the  middle  of  1809  till  late  in  li&  Mr.  Ward  kept  a 
political  diary,  which  has  since  been  pabliabwl  down  to  tiie 
year  16S0.  it  is  valuable  as  an  histimcal  document,  and  as 
throwing  some  li^t  on  the  state  of  things  under  the  Per-, 
cival  and  Liverpool  administrations.  Mining  lanely  with 
the  world  of  politicians,  and  being  equally  skilful  m  gather- 
ing and  pmnpt  in  recording  Uie  gosnp  of  the  day,  Mr.  Ward 
*as  able  to  collect  manj  really  curious  public  ucU  relating 
to  Canning,  Castlenagh,  the  much-debated  question  of  the 
•Mgni^,  and  the  proceedings  against  Qoeoi  CaroUae,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  pnblieation.  The  later 
girtoon  of  tiie  '  Diary '  is  at  present  withheld  bom  publica- 
Uon,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  its  political  partisanship  and 
the  severity  of  its  commmts  on  living  statesmen.  The 
Diaiy  Witt  be  found  in  tiie  *  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and 
lAtsraiy  Idfe  of  Robert  Flnmer  Ward,  Ei^/  poblidied  in 


1660  by  his  friend  and  relative  tin  Hea.  Etadlik 

2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Ward  was  thrice  married :  first, ia  1796,Miuz 
of  C.  J.  Maling,  Esq.,  by  the  Dowager  CoKOm  i  )b>. 
secondly,  ia  16S8,  to  Jane,  daughter  ti  the  Bar/ 
Oeoige  Hasailttm,  aim  of  the  Bevenih  Esriof  Ahn « 
his  countess  Anne,  danghter  of  CtAaad  Jolm  Pjas  i; 
.  for  Herts  in  the  17th  century),  and  mammpana: 
the  additional  name  and  arms  of  Plums;  bstUri 
a  Mrs.  Okeover,  a  daoghter  of  the  lata  OtamiSi  ir 
AnsoQ,  0.C3.  He  had  the  miafbrtniM  to  wtt  la^.. 
children  carried  off  by  conBomption,  with  tbi  of.: 
his  only  son  by  his  fint  wifi^  now  ^  HobtGn?^ 
governor  of  C^hu.  He  dkd  at  Okaonr  uD^ni.: 
of  Angost,  1846. 

WARDLAW,  RALPH,  D.D.,  was  boca  ithk:: 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Sctrtland,  on  tbe£iJ> 
oember,  1779.    His  father,  William  Wodle  vf 
badness  as  a  menhaat,  Ub  nnthar,  Asse  Fa  a 
daiuhter  of  James  Fisher,  and  graadoeughg^'ac 
Eiuine,  two  of  the  lonndera  <tf  1m  Scotdi  Smaa  £ 
Ralph  received  his  early  edncatitm  at  thepob&i:-- 
Olasgow,  to  which  ci^  his  paienta  taaionder.': 
his  birth.   He  entered  the  Umvcraity  of  Glaigvrii : 
1791,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  sessun,  ti^<i 
thirteen  years  of  ag^  csrried  off  the  Mnidutd  p:. 
Humsnity  class.    He  wu  distingaiihed  m  tk^i 
careful  student,  and  gained  sevenl  other  pom  is: 
vetaity  course.   He  was  at  first  inclined  to  adapt 
professira,  bnt  finally  decided  in  favour  of  tk 
ministry.    With  this  view  ha  attended  frva  1731 1' 
the  divinity  hall  of  the  Seceamon  €3iDidi,thB  ^-^ 
at  Selkixk  by  the  Bev.  Geoise  Imml  Ht'-'-' 
dedded  to  join  the  Seottiih  Tndepewtant  tea^- 
whidi  was  then  being  Mj^iaed  by  lima.  B^* 
mnn,  and  Ewinfe  and  ftnn  the  first  he  took  i 
and  very  soon  a  leading  position  among  titenuBas-- 
body.   A  building  having  been  erected  by  a  ■ 
biends  in  Glasgow,  with  a  view  cl  obtauung  tai 
minister,  a  dinrdi  was  formed,  and  Mr.  WsnUavnsss 
his  services  on  Felnraaiy  1%  1803.   This  pontuv"' 
tained  with  mudi  credit  io  himedf,  and  usUia  ■  • 
Indepoident  body  and  to  the  diiaoiting  omur 
large,  till  his  de^h,  a  period  of  more  than  fif^  TX>- 
Angust  23rd  1603,  he  married  his  oensa,  Uut^^ 
daoghter  of  the  Rev.  Mi.  Smith,  of  Donfembu.  ^'^ 
hehad  a  family  of  eleven  children.  InlSllUi-^^ 
was  elected  Piofessn  of  Systematic  ThtxAafj  in  &  ^ 
Ic^cal  Acaden^  of  the  Independent  body,irind»= 
established  in  Ola^ow.   In  1816  Iw  receind  tklt^ 
of  D.D.  firom  Yale  Collide,  Conne^ieBt^  and  is  ^ 
of  that  year  his  coogrentim  runoved  to  alug*>^' 
some  chapel  in  West  Geoige-atreet,  the  enctica  <i  ^ 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  increanng  es- 
on  hia  ministry.    In  1848,  Dr.  Wardlaw'i  te^  *■ 
somewhat  impaired,  the  Rev.S.  T.  Pwter  wasdtoM'' 
pastor,  a  cmmectiw  idiich  existed  ibr  abont  two 
differences  arose  in  consequence  of  chaiges  vaiif'. 
ported  by  Mr.  Porter  apiust  Dr.  Wardlaw,  tbe  T^  ■ 
which  was,  the  eepaiation  of  Mr.  Porter  and  a  pav:  • 
members  from  West  Qeorge-street  church,  sod  ibe 
of  a  new  ehweh  under  Mr.  Porter's  pastonl  ^  1 
this  ease,  the  deacons  and  the  peat  body  of  tkeefi^'. 
adhecedto  Dr.  Waidlaw,  and  a  crowded  meetiu*^  ; 
in  the  City  Hall  to  ogress  sympathy  for  Im,  ix-'?^. 
to  him  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  testimtmial.  In  F<bn«!'^ 
the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  bis  miiutt^ 
brated  by  special  serrices  and  a  pubhc  m^ti^^, 
tion  with  ^ch  a  large  sum  of  money  wu  wv^-* 
 i; —  «  Tk^  w  11  i.uiM  Sd» 


Mission  House,*  atDovdiill,  a  destitute  pit  ofw- 
He  died  on  December  17th,  16S3,  vitbitt a Inr  dQic:* 
pleting  his  seventy-fourth  year.  „ 

Dr.  Wardlaw  todc  an  active  part  in  rariou  fw|^ 
tions,  and  engsged  in  several  oontroversia^  clw^  \ ' 
which  gave  rise  to  some  of  his  most  elaboiate  V^'^ 
He  was  frequently  invited  to  London  to  pnsdi  ui'^^, 
sermons,  and  speak  at  pobUe  meetings  of  tb*  S"^  '''^ . 
sodetiea.  On  several  occasions  he  dodieri 
accept  |»ofBSS(»Bhipa  in  the  Independoit  HwhIF^  ,., 
demies  in  England.  In  April  1633,  he  ddinrtd  u  ^ 
eight  leetons  in  defiance  of  CoiyytionitiiB-j''^ 
fintasriai  of  an  aonaal  oonia»<calJsd '  Hi 
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lure.'  In  April  1839,  at  tha  raqnett  of  tlie  Proteatant 
(entioc  Deputies,  be  delivered  eight  leetares  in  Free- 
oQs'  Hall,  Londtm,  in  answer  to  the  Lectares  on  Church 
ibliHhmenOi,  which  had  been  delivered  in  Ltindoii  the 
rious  year  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Ward- 
was  much  sstsemed  bj  memben  of  all  denominations, 
disconrses,  which  were  very  csrefoUy  preptred,  were 
trally  written  oat,  and  read  with  aelear  and  silvery  voice, 
a  calm  but  impresBive  elocotion.  The  followuig  list 
ains  the  titles  of  fan  |»io<npal  wodaetioni :  many 
le  EpmuHu,  iocladios  smnl  Isneru  discowaai  for  di»* 
Dished  miidstws,  and  other  fiiends,  wm  likewiM  pnb- 
sd  by  him.  In  1603  he  edited  a  Hymn  Book  for  the 
gregationiilists  in  Scotlan^  containing  several  hymns  of 
a*  n  composition.  In  1807  he  pnblished '  Three  Lectores 
iomana  IV.,  v.  9-S6,'  on  the  question  of  iofant  baptism ; 
8ln,  ■  Etaxy  on  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster**  Improvements  in 
cation  ;*  in  1814,  in  one  volnme,  6vo, '  DisconrMOS  on  the 
nian  Controversy,'  in  answer  to  Mr.  Yates,  the  Dnitarian 
,81  er  in  Glasgow;  in  1816,  in  8ro,  '  Unitarianism  ia> 
>ble  of  Vindication,*  in  reply  to  Mr.  Yates's '  Vindication 
fnitarianism  ;*  in  1817, '  Essay  on  Benevolent  Associa- 
B  for  the  Poor;*  in  1881,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  'Expository 
lures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  in  ISSfi,  *  A  Disserts- 
OD  the  Scriptiml  Anthnity,  Natare,  and  Uses  of 
ntian  Baptism  ;*  *  The  Divine  IHisiuriTe  to  the  Yoang 
ost  the  Eaticementi  ai  Sinnen  ;*  'Man  Reapoudble  for 
Bdief,'  in  answer  to  Lord  Bnogbam't  inangonl  dis- 
rse;  in  1829,  '  Introdaetoiy  Essay  to  Doddridge's  Prac- 
1  OiHcoursee  on  It^enersbon ; '  a  volnme  of  Sermons; 
830,  *  Two  Essays :  I.  On  the  Assnrance  of  Futh ;  II. 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  UniTeisal  Pardon ;  * 
832,  *  Disconnes  on  the  Sabbath *  Civil  Establishments 
:)hriBtiauity  tried  by  the  Word  trf  God  ;  in  1833,  *  Chris- 
I  Ethics  ;  or  Muial  Philosophy  00  the  Prinoiples  of  Divioe 
'elation ; '  in  1836,  '  Two  Lectures  on  the  Volnnlaiy 
irch  Qaestion  ; '  in  1836,  <  Friendly  Letters  to  the  Society 
■'riendg  ;  in  1639,  *  National  Chnrch  Extablishments  con- 
red  ; '  being  the  lectares  delivered  in  Lood<ai  in  reply  to 
Chalmeis;  'Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Charaetsr  of  tiie  Rev. 
McAll  of  Manchester/  prefixed  to  Or.  McAlI'a  Smnons, 
ed  by  Dr.  Wanllaw ;  in  1811,  *  Letten  to  the  Her.  Hngh 
ieile,  M.A.,  on  some  potion  of  his  Lectoret  on  the 
rch  of  EnglaJid ;  *  in  IMS,  *  Lectures  on  Female  Prosti- 
}n ;  in  1845,  *  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Reid,'  Miasionary 
lellary  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Dr.  Wardlaw's  son-in- 
;  '  The  Life  of  Jos^h  and  the  last  Days  of  Jacob :  a 
i  for  Youth  and  for  Age ; '  '  Strictnres  on  Dr.  HoUey^ 
gregational  Lecture  on  the  &icTaments,'  in  reference  to 
LQt  Baptism,  &c.;  in  1848,  '  CoDgregational  Indepen- 
cy,  in  contradistinction  to  Episcopacy  aod  Presbyteri- 
m,  the  Choreh  Polity  of  the  New  Testamrait ; '  io  1858, 
last  work)  a  *  Treatise  on  Miracles.'  Dr.  Ward  law  was 
wise  a  contributor  to  various  religions  periodicals.  Of 
Wanllaw's  sons^  one  ia  a  missioBaiy  in  India,  another  a 
chant  in  Glasgow. 

W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Memoirs       Ae  lAfa  and 

itinga  of  ftaipk  Wardlaw,D.D.) 
/AKNEFURU,  REV.  SAMUEL  WILSON,  was  the  son 
ho  Rev.  Francis  Wameford,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  York, 
n  old  and  wealthy  North  Wiltshire  family,  and  he  was 
I  at  Sevenbampton,  near  Highworth,  in  Wiltshire,  in 
}.  At  the  Qitud  age  he  was  sent  to  Univeiwty  College, 
ird.  Ill-health  prevented  his  attaining  any  academical 
rarB,\iut  he  graduated  M.A.  1786,  and  B.C.L.  in  1790. 
L7d6  he  married  a  daughter  of  Loveden  Lovedao,  Esq., 
h  whom  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune ;  but  a  few 
"  left  him  a  widower  without  issue,  Io  X809  be  was 
sented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Lydyard  Milicent, 
Ita, valued  at fi002. per  annum;  in  1810  ho  was  presented 
^^f  ^  BoBrton-on-tfa»-HiU,  in  Olonoesteishire, 

aed  at  700^  per  ■anmn  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  took 
degree  of  D.C.L.  He  lived  at  Bonrton  very  plainly  and 
lerat«ly,  and  from  an  early  period  devoted  a  great  part  of 
property  to  the  promoting  of  Urge  establishmeuis  bene- 
u  Io  the  public,  for  which  purpose  he  carefully  abstained 
n  the  common  practice  of  bestowing  trifling  eleemosynary 
IS.  refusing,  it  is  said,  ass'stance  even  to  the  poorer 
mbers  of  his  own  fiimily.  But  there  was  no  osteoUtitm 
''J?P""cely  gifti ;  many  indeed  were  anonymoM.  He 
nded  schools  and  almshouses  in  his  own  parish.  He  was 
rontnbutor  to  schools,  coUeges,  aod  hospitala  thronghout 
*  uogdom.  On  the  Ctai^Oiphn  School,  it  wiow 


times,  he  bestowed  13,0002. ;  and  he  contriboted  large  sums 
for  church  purposes,  particularly  in  his  own  conn'y  ot 
Oloncester,  and  in  Nova  Scoiia.  He  founded  an  hoHpital  at 
Learning' on,  which  bears  his  name;  and  one  for  lunatics 
oD  HeadingtoD  Hill,  near  Oxford.  To  King's  College  in 
lAodon  he  presented  aDooymously  several  donations  of  000/. 
each ;  bat  ia  Qoeeu'a  College.  Biruii-gham,  the  total  amount 
of  his  eontributtuns  was  upwards  of  85,0002.  This  insii- 
totiMi  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Sanda  Cox  as  a  school  fA 
medicine,  iind  Dr.  Wameford  liberdly  afforded  peenuiarf  • 
aanstance,  thereby  enabling  him  to  expand  the  school  mio  ft 
college,  whidi  was  oltimataly  patroniaed  by  royalty.  When 
it  was  found  deniable  to  add  other  departmeots  of  ednc^ioii, 
Dr.  Wameford  was  again  the  chief  contributor ;  and  deairou 
that  religions  instraction  should  be  afforded,  he  founded  the 
college  ciiajpel,  and  furnished  the  means  for  ensuring  per- 
msneat  religions  teaching.  In  1844,  in  recO|(nitioa  of  his 
wide-sprtrad  beoeficeoce,  the  bishop  of  OloocMter  conferred, 
on  him  an  honorary  canonry  in  Olonceeter  Ca^edral ;  and 
in  1849  a  statue  of  bim  was  erected  in  the  Wameford  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Oxford,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  public 
sabecription.  He  died  at  Bonrton  on  January  11,  1866, 
eajt^ng  good  health  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
He  bequeathed  80002.  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
and  8000/.  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagatiai  of  the  Qespel, 
in  addition  to  previous  gifta. 

WART-CRE^  (SsNiBiBa*,  1.1 

WARWICKITE.  rMiMBaALoeT,i^l.l 

WASHINGTON,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  lies  between  45*  86'  and  49*  N.  lat.,  110" 
30'  and  184°  W.  long.  It  m  bounded  E.  by  the  Roc)^ 
Mountains,  which  separata  it  from  the  Territmyof  NAraska; 
N.  by  the  parallel  of  ASP  N.  laU,  which  separates  it  from 
British  Noith  America ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  8. 
bv  the  Territory  of  Orc^n.  The  area  is  183,028  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1857  was  estimated  at  10,000.  At  the 
Census  of  1850  Wa^ington  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory 
of  Or^oo,  which  contained  13,894  inhabitants.  The  coautiy 
sepsraied  from  Oregon,  in  order  ta  form  the  Territoiy  of 
Washiiigtmi,  then  contained  less  than  9000  iohalntuti, 
exeloMTe  of  the  natm  Indiaas,  who  probably  number  about 
7000  or  6000. 

In  ito  general  dunetar  Wadifngtoa  has  a  marked  rsesm- 
blance  to  Orkgoi?.  The  nir&ce  is  gmtly  broken,  it  beuw 
traversed  from  south  to  north  three  parallel  nuigea  « 
mountains,  the  northern  protoBgatran  of  the  Oregon  r«l^[M, 
while  the  Rocky  Honntaios,  as  in  that  Tenritory,  foroi  ito 
eastern  bonndary.  Hie  cust  from  the  month  of  the 
Culnmbia  to  the  entrance  of  Gray's  Harbour,  or,  as  it  was 
named  by  Vancouver,  Whidbey's  Eiay,  a  distance  of  46  miles, 
is  rocky  and  almost  unbroken.  The  entrance  to  Gray's 
Harbour  ia  about  miles  across,  bnt  the  harboor  itself 
opens  to  a  width  of  6  or  6  miles,  and  is  IS  miles  deep.  It 
uorda  well-sheltered  aochoxage  in  some  places,  bnt  it  is 
emy  when  enereaelMd  on  by  sand-banks,  and  ita  month  is 
obstmcted  by  a  bar,  which  oolyadmita  the  psss^  of  veseela 
dravring  nnder  10  feet  of  water.  From  Gray'a  Harboar  to 
Cape  Flattary,  or  Cape  Classet,  a  lofty  promostoiy  at  the 
ponthem  side  of  Joan  de  Foca  Strait,  a  distance  of  sbont 
80  miles,  the  Mast  is  high,  ndkr,  and  only  broken  by  two 
or  three  nnimportant  streams.  The  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  coast  of  Wa«h- 
ingtoD,  is  a  vast  arm  of  the  sea,  about  10  miles  wide  at  ita 
mouthaod  100  miles  deep.  [VAN00DVBaIsL*iio,&8.1  The 
southern  coast  coosista  of  perpeudicnlar  sandy  efifi  of 
moderate  elevation,  from  wuch  the  l^nd  gradnally  rises 
towards  the  crsggy  mountains  of  the  intarior.  About  70 
miles  from  the  month  of  the  strut  is  a  long  low  sandy  point 
which  forms  a  good  anchoring-gronnd ;  and  beyond  tai«  is  a 
deep  bay  abont  9  miles  across,  and  3  milsa  from  ita  eaitant 
point  is  Pralectimi  Island,  so  named  by  Vaneovver  from  ita 
position  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Discovery.  Immediately 
beyond  Port  Discovery  is  Port  Hudson,  an  eonally  sufe  and 
good  thongh  somewhat  smaller  harbour:  VaDCuover  and 
Wilkes  nnita  in  describing  these  as  among  the  very  finest 
harbours  on  the  western  coast  fd  North  America.  Beyond 
this  harbour  is  a  deep  inlet  named  Admiralty  Inlet,  which 
soon  divides  into  two  arms — the  smaller  one  named  Hood'a 
Canal,  bearing  to  the  south-west,  and  stretching  far  into  the 
interior ;  while  the  main  arm  proceeds  due  south  for  about 
40  miles,  where  it  terminates  in  abroad  sound  named  Poget's 
Sonnd.  Both  theae  branches  afford  good  anchorage  ;  bat 
Poget^  Sooad  b  broken  by  wvtmX  ioleta,  and  afforda  tha 
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greatest  poiwible  wcuiity  aad  ample  space.  Vaaconvar 
st>eal£s  of  theve  barboura  and  the  cunliguoas  countTy  ia  such 
terms  as  migbt  suggest  the  suspunon  that  he  had  been  oanied 
sway  by  ihe  ardem  feelings  of  a  ^seoverer ;  bat  Mr.  WUkei, 
the  fiomflunder  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  ExpeditioD,  folly 
corroborates  aU  that  Vaoeoover  had  aswrted :  he  asyi,  that 
"  Dotbin^  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  tbesj  wateia  and  their 
safety :  not  a  shoal  exists  wiihio  the  straits  of  Joan  de  Fnca, 
Admirtlty  Inlet,  Pogat^  Souud,  as  Hood's  Canal,  that  oan  in 
any  way  ioierrapt  their  naTiffation  a  74^d  ship.  I 
vsutore  nothiii(f  in  saying  tiiere  is  no  ooontry  m  the  world 
that  possewea  waterx  equal  to  these."  It  is  aroond  Pasft's 
Qouod  that  the  coramt-rce  of  tb«  Tenitory  is  chiefly  estatilish- 
isg  itselt.  NoDMrous  xttleiuenta  have  been  alrwdy  formed 
alosu  iis  shofOB.  'ilie  tides  riae  16  feet  in  Puget'a  Sound. 
The  Sotuid  is  fell  of  islandib  and  receives  levanl  small 
nvers. 

Like  Orefton,  Ibis  T«Til(H7  ia  natarally  divided  into  three 
warly  parallel  distriotSi  determined  by  the  course  of  the 
Boomtam  lausea :  a  western,  n  coast  section ;  the  middle 
section,  lying  between  the  Caacade  ud  the  Bine  Moentabu ; 
•od  ihe  Koeky  Uoantaini^  region.  The  western  aeotion  lies 
bstweeu  the  Cascade  Moantsins  and  tibe  sm,  and  is  much 
broken  in  sorface,  being  iotenected  by  sptt>s  from  the 
Cascade  MoQDtaius.  The  greater  part  of  thU  section  is 
covered  with  foiests  of  lofty  trees ;  pines  ofteu  occur  from 
SOO  to  300  feet  in  bet|(ht,  and  of  corresponding  girth,  and 
some  of  ije  pines  rise  to  a  height  of  800  feet  without  a 
taaoch.  The  most  prevalent  trees  besides  pines  are  fin, 
oak,  a«>h,  spraee,  cedara,  arbor  vitn,  &e.,  with  4  dense  onder- 
crowlb  of  haieli,  rosea,  &c.  The  hills  are  generally  of 
basalt,  and  aome,  like  Monnt  Olvmpus,  near  Juan  de  Foea 
Strait,  are  of  conaidenble  altitude.  The  soil  is  in  parts  a 
light  brown  loam,  in  others  a  light  v^table  mould  with  a 
aandfr  ud  gravelly  sabsoil.  Generally,  it  has  considemble 
iiartility.  The  river-botionu  affoid  good  fiurming-land,  the 
ptwriH  and  tiM  vplands  exoeUmt  pastnre-gronnd.  The 
difflata  ia  mild  and  aalubrioDB,  tfaooj^  somewhat  moist ;  the 
wintere  are  abort,  and  snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  gronnd. 
Game  abtmnds. 

The  Cascade  Monntains  oontiniie,  as  in  Oregon,  in  a 
nnerally  northern  direction,  and  about  160  miles  from 
uw  coast.  Their  highest  ooaea  rise  to  an  altitude  of  op- 
wards  of  13,000  feet,  and  they  form  a  barrier  of  very 
difficult  paHsage  between  the  westeni  and  middle  sections 
of  the  tenitory.  The  coonttr  between  the  Cascade  and 
Bine  Ranges  ia  wider  than  the  coi  responding  district  in 
Oregoa  Between  the  Snake  and  the  Flathead  or  Clarke 
rivers  is  a  pisin,  or  rather  a  rolling  prairie,  which  extends 
nearly  SOO  miles  in  length  and  100  miles  across  in  iu 
widest  part.  The  soil  is  arenaceooa;  and  the  conntrv  little 
itted  for  tillage ;  but  the  plain  is  covered  with  a  good  grass, 
and  can  afford  pastoraga  Sk  immense  flocks  ud  herds. 
The  river-bottont  have  an  allnvial  soil  <rf  varions  quality, 
bni  geneially  pradnctivs.  The  Mlla  are  comparatively  bare 
of  wood,  and  infertila.  The  climate  of  this  middle  seeticm  is 
eeoler,  drier,  and  morcsdubrions  than  in  the  western  section ; 
bat  the  varietiva  of  tern  porature  are  mach  greater.  No  dew 
ialU  here.  The  Bine  Moontnioi  are  coni>ideiably  broken  and 
intcrmptcd,  bntsennally  run  north  and  sonth.  Tbeeoentry 
«aaL  of  them  to  (he  Rooky  Mountains  is  interrupted  through- 
oat  by  offtets  frum  the  Rocky  range,  and  transveise  ranges 
oonnectitig  the  main  chains.  Nothing  cfin  well  exceed  the 
wild  magnificence  of  mnch  of  this  country,  with  its  vast 
and  si.ow-clad  moBntainona  tracts,  deep  valleys,  tremendous 
gorges,  lofty  oataiactji,  and  rnihing  torrents.  It  is  of  coarse 
little  Baited  for  agricultural  operations,  but  the  bases  of  the 
hills  are  generally  covered  wiih  timber,  and  about  the  lakes, 
from  which  flew  the  bead  stream^  of  the  ddombia,  the 
8|t«kane,  and  the  Flathaad  rivfis,  are  spots  of  remarkable 
Mtility  as  well  as  of  surpassing  beauty.  But  all  this  dis- 
tritt  ii  left  to  the  native  Imiians,  who  are  a  wirlike  irnd 
imphuuible  race.  The  chief  dependence  of  ihe  e  Indiun 
tnltea  ia  un  huntind,  auH  they  l>arier  the  furs  to  ttie  servfiats 
of  the  HBrfson's  hay  Company  for  tobaci-o  an<l  artu-Ies  of 
European  ai.inufncture ;  Iml  the  fur-bearictg  animal!)  are 
npvhy  decpeasiiiK  in  number.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are 
dewnUtti  els.  wh*-re.  fKucKv  M..vNTAiKa;  "Nkhraska,*.  2.] 
Ibere  arc  two  or  th>ee  prHcticaltle  pas.ie»  in  this  r.i.ge  ul  ng 
ine  lemiory  of  W„Kliir  ,(ton,  but  th- y  are  much  more  difficult  , 
thauB  the  Oreat  South  l»a«  | 
<-Ti*  ['"""'■**  *"'Ti*  'h-(Mnmbia,  which  helonpspqUHlIy 
to  VVMil.MM.ittn  .ad  Uie^oH  ;  it  j.  described  under  Cyi/uMSiA 
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BivKK.  Its  northera  btanehea  rise  in  the  RockrVi:)!] 
within  the  Hudson^  Bay  Territories,  and  auiuiii^uL  ^ 
ton ;  the  ouited  stream  travenuog  the  Tsnitocy  is  k:«L.T 
BDutiiem  direction,  and  receiving  nameieBs  tiibrm  . 
fonns  the  Colsmhia  by  the  janctioa  of  tht  Ssfhar'^i 
River.  The  principu  tribataiissof  tteaortmniu-: 
the  ColoDsbia  are  the  Kootanie  or  FUtBow,tkiPdJ:..( 
Clarke,  and  the  ^kane  rivers :  thqr  an  all  Ht  it 
strenms,  but  navigable  by  boats  for  aeme  ikmat  Ti 
chief  river  north  of  the  Colombia  ia  the  Oelubr: 
liaea  in  the  Caacnde  Munotains,  and  panmos  a«rnv^< 
courKO  to  iu  outfall  in  Cray's  Harbour.  Its  mmt- 
rapid,  and  it  is  ooly  navigable  by  caaoes ;  it  mtin  r  ■ 
smfill  streams  from  the  hifth  groanda  about  Hok'i  ^ 
and  Pallet's  Sound.  The  Niaqaally  aud  Tenalqcit.r!' 
rivers,  fall  into  Pnget's  Soaad ;  they  an  both  ui>  -  ■ 
some  distance,  but  will  probably  prove  of  gnsteik''. 
their  mechanical  power.  In  the  interior  are  mmdi^ 
the  Isiger  being  chiefly  expansions  of  the  aoitboxM 
of  the  ColambUt,  the  Spolune,  and  the  dark* 

At  pressat  the  rearing  of  horses  nod  ciUtle  has  ittn:^  *( 
attention  from  the  settkrs,  but  agricaltaie  is  npi- 
ing.   The  prodaetions  are  nmiw  to  those  of  Oue-<  ■  ■ 
Wheat  is  the  chief  grain  crop ;  maixe  has  net  Wt:*- 
grown  hitherto.    The  forests  will  for  many  ^caMn:  • 
unlimited  quantity  of  fine  timber.   Coal  ia  fond  ^ 
nei^hbonrhood  of  Puget's  Sound,  and  near  the  Ctuu  '  ■ 
Mouticello  riven.    Iron  and  other  metals  hive  bM 
bat  mining  operations  have  as  yet  been  little  hnir 
few  maoutaolories  have  sprang  up.    The  ithem  1.  - 
bably  become  an  important  part  of  the  indostry  of  Hi : 
ton.    Ail  the  riven  abound  in  fiah  ;  salmon  beini  ti*^ 
abundant.    Fish  also  abound  on  the  coasts.  WW"- 
queut  the  coasts  and  the  month  of  Juan  ie  Yvtyr 
Shell-fish  are  veiy  abandant   The  couBKree  af 
ton  is  yet  in  its  inuney,  bat  it  ia  steadily  incntuiif.  ^'• 
all  the  commerce  centres  in  the  diairiet  of  Pigeti&::^ 
Washington  has  aa  yet  no  town  of  many  t 
The  political  capital,  principal  commercial  iovi.1:  " 
of  entry  is  OU/mfia^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ttg^  ' 
Shate's  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Puget'i  Smd^ 
town  boasts  ftf  ita  hotel,  stores,  saw-  and  grist-millt— 'i'  ' 
in  the  Territory — newspaper,  Ac  ;  and  contain 
bitanta.    The  other  more  important  places  ara :  ('  •"■ 
City,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colnmbia,  belo«  Per.  ' 
couver ;  Monticello,  the  capital  of  Lewis  ooootT.  c.  ' 
place  where  the  convention  wss  held  which  led  lo  i1k 
ration  of  Washiniiton  from  Ort-gon  ;  Hitquai^,  as  U 
side  of  Pugvt's  Sound,  the  property  chiefly  1^  tbi  F . 
Sound  Agriaultnr&l  Cumpany,  whose  farms  sapiilffnT 
to  the  servanta  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  CompaayvM'  - 
Rad:y  Mountains ;  and  Pac^  <X^^  on  the  ri^t  b.' 
the  Cohimbia  at  its  entrance  into  the  Farific  OGta.**-' 
appean  likely  to  become  a  place  (rf  some  tnde. 

Washington  was  separated  from  Or^ii,  sod  no.'- 
territorial  constitution,  by  Act  of  Congress,  Mvdii  .'- 
By  this  Act  the  right  of  voting  ia  vested  in  erei^fm' 
male  SI  yean  old  then  resident  in  the  territory.  Tb-'-' 
lative  Assembly  consists  of  a  council  of  9  mvvA^'-" 
fur  three  yean,  but  one-third  to  vacate  their  ku  * 
year;  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  18  s'"* 
elected  annually.    The  governor  ia  appointed  b;^'^"' 
dent  and  senate  for  four  yeais.   All  laws  pisiri- 
legialitture  must  be  submitted  for  confirmation  10 
No  law  can  be  parsed  interfering  with  the  primi'V 
of  the  soil ;  or  taxing  the  pivperty  of  noo-re«id»it'  --' 
than  that  of  residents.   Sections  16  and  36  in  eve?  to*- 
are  to  be  reserved  for  schools. 

(Vancouver ;  Wilkes ;  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  IVeoM'.^ 
QazeUeert  of  United  Slatat  United  SUUetCi»nt; 
can  Almanac,  &e.) 

WATEH-CROWPOOT.   rRAKDHCDitrs,  &  U 

WATER-FLY.    [GYRrNiP.B,  S.  2.J 

WATKk-MELON.  [Cncirns] 

WATER-illLKOIL.    [Myriopbtum,  A  1.] 

WATEIM'EPPEK.    [Kl*tinaceji,X  1.] 

WAT^R-IlAT.  [MoKiD*.] 

WATKltSIM.'.LDS.  IHM.v..HKtTiDJi,.S'.2.] 

WATT,  J.*Mf£S,  the  eldest  son  oi  the  cel-rbrtle^ Ji* 
Walt,  was  bom  on  5ih  of  Febmaiy,  I'O,  -oif  di»l. '''■^ 
ried.  at  his  seat,  Aston  Hall,  in  Warwitblure,  - 
miimliam,  on  the  2  id  of  Juiie  184S. 

Mr.  Watt  baJ  i||^rj^  dirtied  hiii^«An'aAUaaciM  1'"^-'^ 
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ilnBophy  and  chemistrv,  aod  he  had  also  applied  himself 
the  practical  »tady  of  mineralogy.  It  is  scarvely  known, 
il  has  not  been  recorded  in  any  previous  biographical  work, 
it  he  wai  for  a  abort  lime,  when  in  his  twentieth  year  only, 
e  of  the  secretaries  of-  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
ciety  of  Manchester,  then  jnsr  founded,  one  of  the  earliestt, 
it  perhaps  s  ill  the  most  distinguished  of  the  provincii«[ 
r'ntitic  associations.  To  the  '  Meniuirs  ^  of  this  society  he 
mmunicated  two  papers  in  1789,  one  on  the  mine  (at 
iglezark,  nearCborley,  in  Lancaithire)  "in  which  theaerat«d 
irbonate  of]  barytes  is  found,"  and  the  other  "  on  the  effects 
aduced  by  different  combinations  of  the  Terra  Ponderosa 
L  ry  ten]  given  to  animals."  Though  he  was  not,  as  has  been 
d,  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  eaibonata  of  barytes  at 
igl>-z;irk,  he  wax  the  first  to  describe,  in  the  paper  here 
uded  to,  the  circumstances  nmler  which  it  ocean  ed,  and 
make  known  the  fact  that  the  apecimena  examined  and 
e  supplies  of  the  mineral  from  which  was  pre[>ared  the 
mjite.  which  had  been  recently  introduced  into  medical 
I  by  Mr-  Adair  Crawfoni,  F.U^.,  had  been  obtained  from 
It  locality.  His  also  were  some  of  the  earliest  expe- 
nenta  on  the  pouonons  effect*  of  the  combinatioiu  of 
rytea. 

A  remarkable  episode  now  oeewred  in  the  Ufe  of  the 

UQg  ptiilosopher — for  such,  at  this  period,  we  may  call 
m.  Mr.  Watt  had  directed  bis  son's  attention  to  the  study 
science  on  the  Continent ;  and — accompanied,  as  it  wonld 
ipear,  by  bis  friend  Thomas  Cooper,  one  of  the  vice-pre- 
ienta  of  the  Manchester  Society,  and  who  afierwiurds 
xame  professor  of  cbennstry  in  Columbia  College,  in  Ame- 
ca —  he  proceeded  to  Paris.  But  here,  carried  away  by  the 
iihusiasBi  then  prevalent  in  what  was  termed  the  cause  of 
bt:rty,  be  sympathised  with  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins, 
lit  even  took  some  open  and  avowed  part  in  their  eaiher 
imultuouH  agitations,  in  company  with  Cooper,  and  subse- 
aenily  with  Wordsworth  the  poet  also.  Souther  has  r»- 
>rded,  from  the  information  of  James  Watt  lumsel^  that  so 
ighly  wai  he  at  first  regarded  by  the  French  leaden,  that  he 
as  the  means  of  preventing  a  dnel  between  Dantoa  and 
obespierre.  A  more  public  exhibition  of  zeal  in  the  cause 
3  had  espoaaed,  in  which  Cooper  also  took  part,  was  after- 
ards  denounced  by  Burke  in  the  Hous?  of  Commons.  The 
Eence  and  excesses  of  the  revolationaiy  parties  however 
)ened  the  eyes  of  the  young  enthasiast  to  the  real  nature  of 
le  principles  be  was  suppnrting,  and  he  then  endeavoured 
»  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  violence  which  he  foresaw 
B  must  ill  future  deplore.  This  becaoie  eveDtually  the 
lase  of  hiji  quiiting  Puris  and  abandoning  bis  French  asso- 
latea  and  their  objects  ;  for  Robespierre,  at  the  club  of  the 
acobins,  iosinoating  that  Cooper  and  bis  compatriot  were 
oiisifaries  of  Piit,  the  Biitisb  prime  Diioister,  James  Watt 
idignantly  silenced  bis  formidable  anl^nist  from  the 
ibuiie  in  a  brief  but  impassioned  hai»iigiie,  delivered  ia 
KcelleOt  French,  carrying  with  him  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of 
10  Hudience.   On  returning  home  he  It>amed  that  his  lifewas 

0  longer  safe  for  a  day,  instantly  left  Paris,  succeeded  with 
ifHcuIry  in  making  his  way  to  Uie  south,  and  did  not  rest 
Dtil  h-  arrived  in  Italy. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1791, 

1  already  intimated,  begnn  to  be  actively  engaged  as  a 
irtner  in  the  management  and  direction  of  tUe  steam- 
ngine  manufactory  at  Sotio,  which  necessarily  withdrew 
iu  from  political  aud  also  from  scientific  pnntuitM,  strictly 
>  called,  and  what  he  effected  in  the  latter  hai  almost 
scApe'l  notice. 

Mr,  Jamet  Watt  took  a  part  in  the  progress  of  steam- 
lavigHtiou,  especially  as  regarded  the  requisite  adaptat  oiis 
n  the  cottHtrnction  of  the  engines,  not  nnworthy  of  his 
lanie  and  uf  th«  reputation  of  the  firm  of  which  ha  hecanie 
he  lea  iing  partner.  Mr.  Henry  Bell  of  Ola-gow,  who  bad 
a  ISU  uken  the  enterprising  step  of  himself  irying.inSoot' 
and,  at  hi'  own  risk  and  uuder  his  sole  direction,  an  experi- 
Deut  siaiilar  to  that  which,  in  the  hands  ot  Fulton  (whom 
le  hid  aided),  had  sacct^eded  ^o  well  in  America,  built 
evend  steam-vessels  propelled  by  en^jines  of  his  own  coii- 
truction.  AmoEig  thexe  was  the  Caledonia,  of  102  tons  and 
l:^-hi>rsi!  power,  which  was  launched  in  1815,  bat  from 
lefects  in  oer  eog'nes  had  been  little  nsed.  In  April  1817 
he  was  puichased  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  who  had  her  ma- 
shinenr  taken  out  and  replaced  by  two  new  ooginet  of  Soho 
mannuctore,  of  14-horBe  power  each.  In  October  he  went 
iv«r  m  her  to  Hultaod,  and  ascended  the  Rhine  as  far  «s 
CobUnc;  having  thna  been  th«  fint  to  lean  the  firiliah 


shores  and  cross  the  Channel  by  so  novfl  and,  as  it  was  then 
esteemed,  so  hazardous  a  mode  of  tran:jtt.  On  her  h"me* 
ward  voynge  she  entered  the  Scheldt  and  vinted  Antwrrp, 
and  wat  then  laid  up  for  part  of  the  winter  in  the  harbonr  of 
Rotterdam  for  repairs  and  alteiations.  "  After  her  return  to 
the  I'bames  in  the  spring  of  1818,"  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Muir- 
heod,  to  whose  Memoir  we  are  indebted  for  these  partienlati 
ot  the  hiiitnry  of  sieam-naviga'ion  in  this -C'luinry,  "Mr. 
James  Watt  made  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  series  of  rxpe- 
rimeots  with  her  on  the  river  (th^  whole  number  of  tboee 
expenmeuta  amooniing  to  SSO),  which  resulteii  in  the  ado^ 
lion  of  many  most  material  improvements  in  the  construction 
and  adaptation  of  marine  engines,  and  in  an  immense  thouijh 
gradual  extension  of  th&t  bfauch  of  the  manufacture  at  Solio." 
The  marine  engines  mnnofaciured  thrre  down  to  the  year 
1854,  "  were  in  number  319,  of  17,438  nominal,  or  fiS^314 
reeU  horse-power." 

Some  fuither  particulars  of  Mr.  James  Watt  may  be 
ffleaned  from  the  two  later  publications  of  Mr.  Moiihead. 
He  wrote,  in  1823,  the  Memoir  of  his  father  in  Macvey 
Napier's  Supplement  to  the  '  Encyclopttdia  Britanniea' 
(subseqaently  transferred,  in  substance,  to  the  KTenth  edi- 
tion of  that  work) ;  aod  in  1846  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Muirhead  on  his  fathn's  claims  as  to  the  compositim 
of  water,  which  ia  prefixed  to  the  '  Correopoudence '  of  tb« 
latter  on  that  subject  The  publicaiion  of  his  faiher^ 
specifications  of  patents  and  documents  relating  to  them 
was  origioallv  designe*!  and,  to  a  considerable  exti'Ut,  pre- 
pared by  him ;  but,  from  Uie  infirmities  of  age,  confided 
prior  to  his  disease  to  Mr.  Muirhead,  by  whom  it  has  bets 
accomplished  in  the  work  already  cited  and  described. 

WAX  PALM.    [CEaoxTLOH  AaoicOLa.] 

WAX  WINO.  TB..UBY011.L*.] 

WEALDEN  FORMATION.  The  Wealden  beds  com- 
prise  a  series  of  layers  of  clay,  sand,  and  shale,  with  subor- 
dinate beds  of  limestone,  grit,  an^t  sandstone,  which  are  non 
or  less  recnlarly  distritinted,  and  contain  nrnoMvt  frtahr 
water  MouuBoat  ai  species  of  C^mna,  UniOj  Paliidma,  &c 
Fiahea,  Sauria,  and  Plants,  are  also  found  in  these  deposits, 
with  a  few  marine  MoUvaea.  Tbe  following  are  the  cha> 
meters  of  the  subordinate  gronpa  of  the  formation  :— 

1.  WiALD  Clat.— Aveiage  thickness  140  to  200  feet 


Traeastt  aartoBlied 
pUnts. 


Stiff  otiy  of  Tulani  f  Wndiam.  CyprU  VaU 
■ludri  of  blUH  «nd  I  dntiM,  '.yrMO,  Ao,  tl>a 
brown;  wilt)  >utMrdln- C  boDMOfieplllearanl;; 
KM  bBd4  of  lini>iK»ie]  aoniM  sad  bous  of 
uduiid;  ^qMrta.  Listn^ 

2.  BaariiieB  Samos.— ATetagB  thieknn 

a.  HoiatedSand. 

Ontf,  wlilte,  (brrn- 
gioooa,  and  f»n- 
ooliund    Mod,  uid 

friable  MBdnolM,  Villi 

KbuBdkiica    ot  nnall 
poflMsWUpiita. 

b.  Strata  of  Tilgate  Forest 

8»nd  tad  fHkble 
HMtKaas,  of  nriou 
kbiidea  ^  gnea.  yelloir, 
>nd  frr'  ugliiont,  sur- 
fim  ofieailiDM  far- 
ruw-  d. 

Tll^lS   llOB*,  MTT 

floHt,  compact,  bitil-'ta  or 
irreaiilNb  gny  grit,  In 
iMilculkT  miMi  ■.  Kir. 
f*  0  ofii-iitiiii'S  euraivd 
wlih  iuuam)liK>7  e<iu. 
crvtions ;  iba  luver 
fTiqiMitlr  ooo- 
g'omuritle,  wd  eo»- 
tain'Tif   tet|e  Quarts 

pvbbtBM. 

Cl»r  or  bbtI  ;  of  a  r 

blumh     gray     COluur;  I  larrlj 


Fcmi,  and  itnns  of 

T«gn'>ib>«»,    b'iDrS  of 

BniirttB  ufmila,  l>lTdH| 
tur  \km,  iiKbM,  Ao. ; 
■hells  of  'bo  fcnrn. 
Viiio,   Ci/clai,  Qrr*aa, 

Ugyltemsd. 


The  WMrds  of  8W- 

sez,  Snrroj,  uid  Kant ; 
>fo'iniiiK  tua  ma  bs- 
tworn  ih-  Oowu  and 

k400to600fiiat. 


LUtIo  Homted,  ITck- 
Bald,  FrimOi-ld.  Bae< 
bill.  Chftlie7,  Flatdh- 
log.  EridK-  Put, 
TuabMdgeWsU^fte. 


Loxvood,  Honbam, 
•n\mv  Potsst.  il.  Lm- 
I  OKid's  Forest;  Cbal- 
Uj,  Or*  our  BaVU^ 
Haiti  ngi,  AA,  an 
WlasbvtMft. 


Bmuf,  aad  shells  bat ' 


ToabfUsS  Wsll. 


al  cmsilng  inib  mm^  ^    Fa  sh  ;  aod  stems  of 
madawm,  and  shals.    I  vegutablu.  j 

ft  Worth-Sandstone. 

"Whiim  and  jbHow  f  Fomaand aiuitdibs-}  WorfhaMr Crawls^ 
fHnbto  ssndiioaa  snd-j  ewoa  ptants,  Utatu^  }-Si.  cismsm's  Caves. 


8.  AMBvanaAii  Bbm. 


A  terias  of  btghly 
fbrragln  as  oandH,  al. 
teniJitiiii  vltb  eia>  sad 
ahalii,  »in*a>ning  Iron. 
«I»aa  and  ligulta. 

Bbr'lr  UniestttBO,  a1- 
trrimilag  witi)  iiat>d- 
aioiie,  abila,  and  marl  £ 
■nd  c-actvtlonBlwasMS 


Fsna,  IlfBll%  a«w 


Siteili  bf  As  fiDM 
Oi/tiar  and  C>rM«;  Hi- 
nt.* caibasUd  Tago- 


tovtr  fnt  «r 
led :    WA-t  UutU^- 

Arcbar'a  WrwA. 

wv'ie:  a 

I^Berfnrd,  1 

IIOTMI  G 


A  B 
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The  Dover  Railway  travmaa  the  beds  of  the  Wealden 
betveen  Red  HUl  and  the  br«iid-liiie  to  Tnnbri^  WeUi, 
excKWDg  the  W«-ald  CUy  ud  Upper  Haitingi  Snuu. 

The  loB^  of  ihii  gnmp  an  ai  nUowi  >-~ 


Planta. 


Carpolithea  Mantelli. 
Claihraria  Lj/eili,  Mant. 
Undogenitea  eroaa,  Mnnt. 
SquiseHUi  LyiMi,  Mant 


ZonehojOeru  McmUHU^  Bnng. 
Pttropk^Biim  Brongwiam, 
Mant. 

Sphenoptaria  McmUBii,  Bnng. 
S.  FhiUipti,  Meat. 
S.  Sillimani,  Mant. 


Trueetct. 

Caraiut  elongatut,  Brod.  Termea  grandavus,  Brod. 

Cvr^^n  ttriatum,  Brod.  uEaAna  perampta,  Brod. 

AiAtta  Sedgvnekii,  Brod.  «Sin»i/itun  Aumufitm,  Brod. 

^AiOa  StnckUtndi,  Brod.  Platyura  FiUoni,  Brod. 

C^Vi  fnacu^oAu,  Brod.  Tanyptu  dubiut,  Brod. 

^iconio  fulgeru,  Brod.  Sciophila  defoua,  Brod. 

Asiraea  Egertonit  Brod.  Maeroeerea  mHiea,  Brod. 

JsAii  Valdentis,  Brod.  CW&r  (!)  fouUit,  Brod. 

Cuotfti  punctata,  Brod.  CAtronomiM  extinUtu,  Brod. 

lidphax  ptdcher,  Brod.  iSAip&wprMnWj  Brod. 

C^rpru,  S  apeoies. 

Cor&u^d  o&ito,  Sow.  PMrnmoMa  TaBmoUgt,  Sew. 

Cyc^M,  7  opeciei.  {^nio,  10  tpaeiei. 

iftmomyiirM. 
(?rypA<Mit(^  Sow.  OKiim  cKKarto,  Saw. 

OuCeropflda. 

Aetaon  Ptpii^  Sow.  jTerUtna  /Utom,  Sow. 

At&  jrontflUtona,  Sow.       AtAmKho,  4  apeeiBa. 
JMaiKgMi^  2  ipedei.  PofoMuAm  mpftmarntni. 

*  I^aeoidea. 

Acrodtu  ffifudo,  Ag.  j^iAmonefttw,  S  spedei. 

ff]fbe«hu,  6  apedea. 

**  OanoidM. 

l^lreyoruUpianuulodontiu,   Ophioptu  pmiciUatutf  Ag. 

As.  QyrooMM,  S  specie*. 

ZonefoftM.  3  species.  Pymodm  ManttUi,  Ag, 

/'Aoft'(ft>;iA«nw  cmatutt  Ag. 

CStfioMunM,  2  species.  Ptaiem^»  ManteBij  Owen. 

CAcfon'O,  S  species.  PeutifopfnuvM  .fiii«£toKft*. 

ChmiopluiliM  eraa$iden$f  Desl. 

Owes.  iSfFnfMgtMnt/jyZiMflm'or,  Owen. 

Bjfieeoiavnu  armatuM.'MnJxt.  Suentytauru* c\dtriaeru,Oveii. 
Iguanodon  ManteUi,  Meyer.  Trionyx  Bakewtili,  MbdU 
MMolotaurut    BueHandi,   TrettoOemon  punctatum, 

Mant.  Oweu. 
(Tennant,  Straiigraphical  LiM  of  BriiiaK  FouiU.) 

WEAVER,  THOMAS.  F.R.3,  an  eminent  geologist,  waa 
one  of  the  band  of  seieutific  men,  who,  wiA  the  Ute  Pro- 
fcasor  JamesoD,  ihe  late  Leopold  von  Bodi,  aod  Alexander 
Humboldt,  learned  the  rudimt  tits  of  mineralogy  and  geology 
andertbe  tuition  of  Wei  net  at  Fieiber^,  where  he  coinuenced 
his  stadiea  in  1790.  He  was  long  a  distingaiahed  aud  active 
monber  of  the  Geological  Society  of  1  ondon,  particularly  in 
its  earlier  days ;  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Uoyal 
Society  on  tbt:  9th  of  March  1826.  From  1795  to  1798,  aud 
again  in  1801,  be  waa  concerned,  with  the  gentlemen  men- 
tiontd  Iwlovi',  io  the  exploration,  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  dcpodits  of  gold  which  had  l<een  discovered  at 
Croiigban  Kinsbella,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland. 
An  account  of  the  discuT«ry  was  given  by  John  Lloyd,  Esq., 
F.RJB.,  aud  a  mineralogical  account  of  the  gold  itself  by 
Abraham  Mills,  Emq,,  both  referring  to  Mr.  Weaver,  were 
pablished  m  the  *  Philoaopbical  Transactions '  for  1796.  A 
pnrticQiu  history  of  the  proceedings  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leafinek,  in  refereuce  to  the  gold  workings,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Weaver  in  Kit  Memoir  on  the  'Geological  Helalion  of  the 
Eaht  of  Irrlatid,  inserted  in  the  *  Tiansactiona  of  the  Geo- 
lo^cal  Socioty/  firat  aaric^  toI.  t.    Ha  aftwwiroa  cora- 


mnmeated  a  paper  on  the  Gold-woikings  to  As  *  PL4ja« 
MsgNzine'  for  July  183S  (Series  3,  vol.  liL,  p,.  '^t^ 
some  extracts  from  the  Memoir,  with  new  auot 

*  Philosophical  Transactions*  for  1820,  k  a  jaicM: 
Weaver,  On  the  Fowil  Elk  of  TreUnd,  in  i^  s  a 
that  that  animal  lived  and  fionriahed  in  the  coutiH:<-._ 
its  remains  are  now  fonnd  at  a  period  of  time  whe.  i  ■ 
history  of  the  earth,  may  be  considered  as  modin. 
Second  Series  of  the  '  Trans.  Oeol.So&,*  voLi.,iine^-. 
memoir  by  him,  entitled  *  Geological  Obsernum  k  . 
of  Gionceaterfhire  and  Somerseisnire,'  and  in  Tcd.T^iK. 

*  On  the  Geological  Relations  of  the  South  <rf  InkkL 
communicated  other  papers,  all  on  geological  nbj^t . 


.  Bl^ieara  a  paper 
United  States  of  North  America,*  a  portion  of  tbcK^ 
the  geological  and  mining  researchea  in  Hniei  ci . 
United  Ekates  in  which  he  was  engaged  fnoa  1831  ii  Vv 
He  died  at  bis  residence  in  Staffbrd-pUce,  Piatliei^  \- 
on  the  Snd  of  Jnly  1865,  having  retired  fton  i 
science  some  yean  before. 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL,  was  bom  January  18, 17^:. 
township  of  Salisbury,  New  Hampahire,  nniUil 
America.    His  fatber,  Ebeneier  Weboter,  tsi  oh-- 
from  Thomas  Webater.a  Scotchman,  whoaettledatijc: 
on  the  coaat  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1636.  EbeiHc 
ster  served  as  a  common  soldier  gainst  the  Frk.. 
Indians,  but  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  before  the  ve 
minnted.   He  received  in  1763  the  grant  of  an  tU^ 
land  in  the  township  of  SaliriMiry,  on  the        oocs  ■ 
river  Herrimac,  and  there  k  1764  built  his  lat4ik.r- 
there  waa  no  other  white  nan's  habitation  betTetsitc- 
■ettlements  at  MontresL   He  afterwards  built  a  iasH 
not  far  from  his  log-cabin,  on  the  Elms  Fsiid,im- 
P&niel  Webster  was  oom,  and  spent  his  childhood aae:^ 
of  hia  boyhood.    His  opportunities  for  early  edoou:* 
Vriy  scanty,  workiug  on  the  farm  in  summer,  ud 
two  or  three  miles  urongb  the  snow  to  school  in 
1796  he  was  s«nt  to  an  academy  at  Exeter,  when 
meuc«d  his  clasaical  and  literary  atodiea.  Afte  le— 
there  a  few  months,  ■vhich  were  well  spent,  iw  »»■  i*' 
by  his  father  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  nuoiva'' 
neighbouring  town  of  Boscswen,  with  whooi  he  i>*-' 
from  February  till  August  1797,  when  he  entwel  fV*- 
Cullege.  He  remained  there  four  years,  compltiiu  ha 
course  in  August,  1801.   He  then  returned  to  • 
immediately  commenced  his  law-studies  in  the  a&t. 
ueighhourinc  attorney ;  hut  nut  long  sfterwaidiiiniKs 
assist  hia  elder  brotlier,  Ezeldel  Wub^ter,  to  obuin'o^ 
education,  he  took  cbaijge  of  a  scbovl  at  Fiyebu^  > 
State  of  Maine;  and  while  ihia  duty  occopiea  hia  v.^ 
he  spent  his  evenings  in  copying  deeds  \or  the  rcgutm-' 
county.    In  September  1803  he  retomvd  to  the 
office  at  Salisbury,  and  there  remained  eighleen  bm"* 
In  July  1804,  Danirl  Webstar  rMuoved  to  Bosta- 
entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore,  an  eminent  lavytt.ifw*^ 
gnveroor  of  Maasachnsett«,  with  uhom  he  rouuK'?^ 
months,  studying  chiefly  the  commou  law,  and  [an^-' 
special  plending.    When  about  to  cvrnmencv  pnclia^'^ 
offered  the  aitoation,  which  bad  become  vaauii,ff0^' 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  for  the  coonty  ui  ^tmv- 
New  Hampshire,  a  ntnation  to  which  a  large  mi) 
attached.   By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ooie.  and  in  apP'*^  ^ 
the  mah  of  hia  fatber,  who  was  a  judge  in  (be  ca:-^ 
rejecieil  tho  offer,   "Once  a  clerk,''  eaid  Mr.W  ^ 
atwhvs  a  clerk,  with  no  pruapeet  of  ol'taiaiiid 
tifU.     Immediaiely  afterwards,  in  ihe  ipnog ''j';^' 
waa  admi  ted  to  the  practice  of  the  hiw  in  tbr  t;«"'V 


died  in  1806.   In  May  18U7,  be  waa  admmtd  u»*!'|^ 
and  coun«llor  of  ihe  Superior  Court  of  ^tT' 
and  in  September  the  same  year,  relinquflthing  hH 
hia  brother  Eidael,  he  removed  to  PHtuBoo^, 
the  largest  town  of  New  Hampahire  aa  well  »  i» 
foreign  commerce.   Eiekiel  W  ebi.ter  cantisaed  u  ^ 
cessful  practice  of  the  law  tiU  18S9,  when,  vM- 
cause  iu  the  court  at  Oonford,  he  suddeoJj »"  ^ 
expired  instantaneously. 

IJaniel  Webater  nmaioed  at  Fottamooth 
pneiice,  moatlj  ia  the  drenit«alInl^  wai 
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no  mouu  InentiTa.  In  1808  ht  married  hU  fint  wife,  hf 
whom  he  had  two  Mms  and  two  daogbten,  of  whom  only 
UM  aon,  Fletcher  Weheter,  mnrived  him.  He  ii  a  naval 
jBotI  of  the  port  of  Boeton.  In  May  1813  Daniel  Webster 
4xk  hit  eeat  in  connrees  as  a  repreeentative  of  the  Federal 
Hftv  of  New  Hamp^ire.  PUced  hy  Mr.  Clay,  the  ipealcer, 
m  the  committee  of  foreign  afFmin,  h«  made  hie  first  speech 
a  the  hoate  of  representativee,  Jane  10,  1813,  in  moving  a 
eriea  of  reeolntions  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  In 

I  great  fire  which  occarred  at  Portsmoatb  in  December  1813, 
lis  house,  famitore,  library,  and  manascript  coltections,  were 
dl  destroyed.  In  August  1814  he  was  again  retaroed  as  a 
epiesentfttive  to  congren.  From  March  to  December  I81S 
le  was  baaily  engagedin  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Plyinoatfa, 
vbence,  in  AoKnet  1816,  after  the  adjonrnmnt  of  con^reei, 
le  removed  to  Boitlon,  where  the  cansei  for  trial  were  of  higher 
mportanea  and  the  practice  waa  more  Inerative. 

Mr.  Webster  reiired  from  congress  in  1817.  He  had  pnr- 
haaed  an  estate  of  about  SOOO  acres  at  Manhfield,  about 
tlirty  miles  from  Boston,  and  his  time  daring  the  next  nix 
ears  was  partly  occa^ed  with  law  basineas  at  Boston  and 
Bttly  witn  the  caluvation  of  his  estate.  His  favonrite 
nrosementa  were  angling  in  the  streams  and  fishing  in  his 
acht.  At  the  end  cf  1B22  he  was  again  elected  for  Boston, 
s  he  waa  alsu  in  1824and  18S6.  In  1827  his  first  wife  died, 
n  Jimuary  IdSS  be  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
ItHtes,  ha,viDg  been  elected  by  the  Ifgislature  of  MHSsachn- 
etts.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  presideitt  in 
836,  but  received  only  the  twelve  votes  of  MaasHchosettB. 
n  the  spring  of  1839  he  visited  Europe  for  the  first  and  unly 
ime  in  his  life,  ai^  made  a  bas^  tonr  through  England, 
Icotland  and  Fiance.  When  General  Harriaon  became  presi- 
[ent  in  184L  Mr.  Webster  waa  appointed  secretary  of  »tate. 
ji  181S  he  negotiated  with  Lord  A^hborton  the  Oregon 
wnndary.and  the  trtaty  which  settled  that  <}nestion  between 
Sreat  Britain  and  the  Unitt-d  States  was  ratified  Angnat  20, 
842.  In  May  1843  be  resigned  bis  situation  aa  niinister, 
iid  retired  to  private  life,  bnt  was  again  elected  senator  in 
646.  He  opposed  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846,  as  he  had 
ireviooaly  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  1848  he 
ras  agxlD  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  was  nnxQccfita' 
ul.  On  the  death  of  Qeoeral  Taylor  in  Jaly  1800,  he  was 
ppointed  secretary  of  state  by  B)r.  Fillmore,  and  he  roo- 
inued  to  perform  the  duUes  of  that  high  office  till  his  rleath, 
vhich  oct-urred  October  24, 18S2,  at  his  country  residence, 
farvhfield. 

Daniel  Webater,aaa8tatesman,an orator,and alawyer,was 
Be  of  the  f^reatest  men  that  the  United  Siates  of  America 
are  produced.  As  n  stiiesman  his  principles  were  f»nnded 
D  comprehttusive  views  and  a  wide  ran^  of  infomiati«tt, 
!gaj,  conatitutiotiaL  and  historical,  hut  dunng  his  Inter  ^eats 
e  was  s'lepected  of  shaping  bis  course  too  eenenill;|r  with  a 
lew  to  11  e  presidency.  He  wna  a  decided  Federalist.  He 
xpressed  his  belief  tliat  if  ever  the  union  of  tUe  Staies  Hhoald 
e  dissolved,  the  internal  peace,  the  vigorous  growth,  the  pro- 
perity  of  the  States,  and  the  welfure  of  their  inhabitants, 
rould  be  blighted  for  ever ;  bat  that  while  the  Union  endares, 

II  else  of  tnal  aiid  calamity  which  may  befall  the  nation  may 
e  remedied  or  borne.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
imeric><n  orator  of  hit  day.  H  a  power  uf  fixing  the  a'ten- 
loii  and  producing  an  overwhelming  effect  on  a  deliberative 
>sem)ily  waa  unequalled.  His  style  was  generally  ai;gii- 
iratitiive  and  solid,  never  deficient  of  imaijeiy  where  aait- 
ble,  but  nevrr  flowery.  Both  as  a  pariiamentaiy  ontur  and 
pleader  hia  apeeehaa  were  distingniifaed  by  vxtnordinary 
l«ameMi,  compectneiti,  and  con'tenxalion  of  Btatvm>nt,  sound 
i;:ic,  and.  when  he  was  ^xt-ited,  by  intense  earnestness  and 
ebemence.  *Th«  Works  of  Dai  lel  Webster,*  6  vuls.  6vo, 
t-stoD,  1851,  consist  ot  his  speeches  in  coiig>esB,at  the  bar,and 
:  public  meetinK")  '*>■>  diplomatic  (lapi-rs  a  lew  letters,  ud  a 
liucruphicjil  Memoir  by  Edwaid  Everett. 

WRIGHTS  ANU  MEA.'^UUES.   [SrAHOaao,  &  S.] 

WEISSn  E.    [MlNKBALOOV,  S.  I.] 

WELLINGTON,  DUKE  OF.  Aribur  Wellesley  was 
lom  aa  commooly  stated,  on  the  l^t  uf  Mdy,  1769,  at 
)unK»n  ('astlti,  in  Uie  county  of  Meath,  Ireland ;  bnt  m  the 
e^ittiry  oi  Si.  Peter's  Church,  Duhhn,  it  is  recoMed  that 
'  Arthur,  son  of  the  ^ght  Hononmbia  Earl  and  Countess  of 

oniiogton,**  waa  there  chris  ened  by  *'  Isaac  Mann,  arch- 
leacon,  on  the  30ih  of  April  1769."  Jt  is  pr-bable  therelore 
ihxt  he  waa  born  in  March,  at  Momington  Huuse,  Dublin, 
he  own  reaidence  of  hiii  narenta.  After  the  battle  of 
Waieiloo  ha  kept  hia  InrthtUy  m  the  16th  ^  June,  the 


annivenaiy  of  that  important  victory.  He  waa  tiie  third 
son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Momington.  [Mobnincton,  Sail 
or.]  The  family  name  was  originally  Wesley,  derived  from 
Oarret  Wesley,  of  Daiigan  Castle,  and  so  continued  till 
1797,  when  the  name  was  altered  to  Wellesley  by  the  first 
Marquis  Wellesley.  Arthur  Wellesley  was  efucaied  at 
Eton  College,  whence  he  waa  tranaferrrdio  private  tuition  at 
Brighton,  and  aflerwude  to  the  military  aMdemy  at  Angna 
in  Fmnce. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1787,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Welleslev 
received  his  first  commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  73nl  regi- 
ment of  foot.  He  was  gnxetted  under  the  name  of  Wesley, 
and  the  yonmt  officer  is  so  desiKnated  in  contemporary 
deacripiioDa  of  his  early  services,  to  December  1787  be  waa 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  iu  the  76th  foot,  from 
which,  in  the  lollowing  month,  be  exchanged  into  the  41st, 
and  on  the  SSth  of  June  1788  was  appointed  to  the  ISth 
Li^bt  Dragoons.  On  the  SOib  of  June  1791  he  beeuu  cap- 
tain in  the  68th  Foot,  and  on  the  31st  of  October  179^ 
obtained  in  exchange  a  troop  in  the  16th  Liftht  Draudona. 
Captain  Wellesley  was  gazetted  as  ntajor  in  the  33rd  Foot, 
April  30,  1793,  and  in  the  following  September  obtained  by 
purchase  the  rank  of  lieutenantncolonel  of  that  regiment. 
Before  he  commenced  his  career  of  active  service  he  was 
attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  staff  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, then  lord-lieutenant  of  Irelaod,  and  in  1790.  bnvii^ 
just  oome  of  age,  he  waa  returned  aa  a  member  to  the  Iriu 
parliament  for  the  family  boruugh  of  Trim,  in  the  couniy  of 
:  Meath. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Wellesley,  in  command  of  the  33id 
regiment,  sailed  from  Cuik  for  Flanile>s,  on  bis  first  active 
»arvice,  in  May  1794,  and  landed  at  Osten-l  to  join  the 
British  army  unaer  the  Duke  of  York,  ihen  in  tiie  Nether- 
landa.  The  advance  of  the  Frenob  army  under  Pichc^m 
obl-ged  the  Briliih,  after  Srveial  engagements,  to  retire  into 
Holland,  and  take  np  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Waal.  In  January  1790  the  retreat  was  continoml  by  the 
town  of  Deventer,  through  OuelderUnd  and  Overyasel,  to  the 
river  Ema,  and  thence  to  Bremen,  where  the  army  was  re- 
embarked  for  England  in  the  spring.  Daring  this  arduous 
retreiit  through  a  ^oien  and  ch>-erleBSCoantrv,  io  the  middle 
of  a  wlnt*-r  remarkably  8<-vere,  Lientenanl-Colunel  Welle-ley 
commanded  a  brigaite  in  the  rear-gnird,  and  his  able  dispo- 
sitions in  checking  or  asMulting  the  enemy  ar*  apcciallj 
noticed  in  contemporary  accounts  of  the  events. 

In  the  antnmn  of  1790  the  33rd  regiii>ent  embarked  for 
the  West  Indit-a ;  but  the  shipx,  after  be>og  tosced  at  sea  £w 
six  week^  were  obliged  to  pat  back  into  Portamou'h,  aud 
th%33rd  n'giment  was  landed  again,  and  m  April  1796  was 
em>>arked  for  India.   Colonel  Wellesl«y  (for  he  had  been 

Sromoted  to  the  rank  of  Culonel  in  May  uf  that  year)  wag 
etsined  at  home  through  illness,  but  he  joined  bis  n^iment 
at  ibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  be  arrived  in  Fvbruiuy  1797,  and  was  placed  on 
the  Bengal  establishment. 

In  May  1798.  the  Earl  of  Momington.  Colonel  Wellt'slry'B 
elder  brother,  arrived  nt  Calcuit«,  having  been  appointed 
governor-general  of  India  on  the  4Th  of  October  1797.  One 
of  the  firat  objecta  that  ref^uired  his  attention  was  the  equi- 
vocal ^tilude  of  Tippoo  Saib,  sultan  of  Mysore,  towaids  the 
English.  In  the  ntonih  uf  June  aproelauiatiitn  of  the  French 
governor  of  the  Iile  of  Franee  announced  the  arrival  of  two 
ambasaadon  from  Ti^>poo,  to  piopoae  an  alliance  offiuisive 
and  drfeniive  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  ihe  Rn^ilish  froia 
India,  in  conxequence  of  which  a  number  uf  Fr-nchmea 
volu'  teered  to  join  the  sultan,  and  weiu  taken  to  Maii^ore 
in  a  French  ship  of  war.  These  mov«menis  of  Tippoo  were 
connected  with  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt.  The  Earl 
of  Moraingion  wrote  several  conciliatory  Icttera  to  Tippoo^ 
to  induce  him  to  settle  any  pending  controversy  between 
him  and  and  the  E»st  India  Company  by  means  of  negDci»- 
tion,  bat  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  for 
offensive  operations,  aud  in  November  an  army  was  assembled 
at  Vellore,  under  the  command  of  General  Hai  na,  ready  to 
enter  the  temiory  of  Mysore  at  the  first  notice.  Colonel 
Welleidey,  with  bis  regiuient,  formed  part  of  thia  lorce. 
The  a  my  was  joined  by  a  large  contingent  from  the  Niaam 
of  the  Deccan,  an  ally  of  tb«  English ;  and  as  the  ooon  of 
Hyderabad  expressed  a  wish  thai  the  brother  of  the  sover- 
nor-genentl  should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of 
tingeut,  General  Harris  ordered  the  33rd  regiir 
a  tachM  to  the  Kiaam's  force,  the  general  comiuai' 
wai  given  to  Colonel  WeUealaiy.  JU  Tip|mo^  i 
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enter  into  iiegoci»tiont,  and  vu  evidently  tiying  to  gain 
time,  the  alHeil  BritlBb  and  native  anny  was  ordered  to 
ftdVHnce  into  Mysore,  wtiich  they  entered  early  in  Mvch 
1799.  Oa  the  S<th  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
left  wing  ot  the  allies,  uoder  Colonel  Wellesley,  routed  a 
body  of  Tippoo's  choice  infiintrv.  The  army  then  advanced 
to  Serlngapatam,  Tippoo'a  capital,  and  Colonel  Wellesley 
vai  employed  to  dislodge  the  eoemy  from  some  strong  posts 
in  front  of  the  town,  which  he  executed  in  (iallant  style,  and 
wi'hont  loss.  The  siege  of  Seringapatam  followed,  aiid  on 
the  4th  of  May  the  pl^ce  was  s  ormed  by  a  party  under 
G»-neral  Baird.  After  the  storming  was  over,  and  the  confu- 
sion began  to  subside,  General  Kuird  desired  to  be  relieved, 
and  Ci^ooel  Wellesley  was  ordered  to  take  the  command 
of  the  place.  By  his  exertions  and  firntne'-s  ha  sncceeded 
in  stopping  the  plunder  within  the  town.  Tippoo  Saib  was 
slain. 

In  Jnly  1799  Colonel  Wellesley  wat  appointed  governor 
of  Seriiiga^iatam,  then  the  capiUd  of  Mysore.  Daring  several 
years  thai  he  held  almost  vice-regal  command  in  Mysore 
he  vi»  fully  occupied  in  organising  the  civil  and  militai^ 
administfaiion  of  ine  conntry,  and  in  the  uecationof  this 
taisk  he  improved  his  natural  talents  for  business,  military 
and  civil,  ai<d  displayed  that  quickness  of  perception  and 
deeir-ion  of  character  which  have  characterisea  him  through- 
ont  the  whole  course  of  his  military  career.  From  the  be- 
gioning  also  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of  his 
soldiers,  to  the  reKnlarity  of  the  supply  of  provisions,  to  the 
managemeut  of  the  hospitals,  and  to  all  tne  particulant  of 
thv  Commissariat  and  Qiurtermaster-Oeneral's  departments, 
which  conitilnte  half  the  business  of  an  army,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  if  ne^ilected,  "  miafcfftnne  and  disgrace  will 
be  the  result.  In  the  mean  time  also,  by  bis  justice  and 
hnmanity,  and  the  strict  discipline  that  he  maintuned  among 
the  truops,  he  acquired  the  confidence  and  leapeot  of  the 
native  popolaLion  of  Seringapatam. 

Whilsi  thus  employed  in  Mysore  he  msobliged  to  take  the 
fleld  against  one  of  those  bold  adventurers,  once  common  in 
India,  named  Dhoondia  Waugh,  who  had  got  together  fiOOO 
horsemen,  partly  from  Tippoo 's  disbanded  cavalry,  and  partly 
from  other  predatory  banae,  and  who  styled  himself  '  King 
of  the  Two  Worlds.'  Colonel  Wellesley,  after  a  harassing 
chase  of  two  months,  came  up  with  him  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember 1600,  immediately  attacked  him,  and  put  his  army  to 
the  rout  by  a  single  chai;ge,  in  resisting  which  Dhoondia 
himself  was  bliin.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Cor  nel 
Wellealey  was  appointed  by  the  govemnr-general  in  coundl 
to  command  a  body  of  about  0000  troops  a^sembled  at  Trin- 
coaialee,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  for  foreign  service,  an&  he 
BCcor  inijly  proceeded  from  Mysore  to  Trincomalee.  The 
expedition  was  said  to  be  intended  either  for  Batavia  or  the 
Isle  of  Fiance.  Memtime  despatches  from  England  arrived, 
directiog  3000  men  to  be  sent  to  the  Red  Sea  to  act  against 
the  French  in  Upper  Egypt,  whilst  an  expedition  from 
Eaiope,  under  Sir  Kalph  Abercrombie,  was  nttacking  Lower 
Egypt.  The  governor  of  Madras  sent  Colonel  Wellesley  a 
copy  of  the  despatches  from  home,  and  as  he  knew  that  his 
broil  er,  the  governor-general,  when  he  ordered  the  assembling 
of  the  foice  at  Trincomalee,  had  fome  expec'ation  of  its 
being  required  for  Egypt,  Colonel  WellesKy,  upon  his  own 
re»poui-ibiiIty,  moved  at  once  the  whole  fonse  to  Bombay, 
where  it  could  be  anpplied  with  provioiona  and  oUier  neces- 
saries prwioas  to  sailing  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  wh-  re  he  would 
be  ready  to  receive  fin^l  ord>-r8  from  the  govemor-teneral. 
He  sailed  from  Trincomalt^e  about  the  middle  of  February 
1801,  and  arrived  at  Bomiay  shout  the  middle  of  March. 
The  governor -general  had  appointed  General  Baird  to  com- 
mand the  Egyptian  expedition,  leaving  to  his  brother  the 
cl  oice  of  going  under  him  an  second  in  command,  or  retaining 
hiNOWn  couimund  in  Mysore.  When  Loid  Mojnington  learnt 
that  Colonel  WelUsley  was  at  Bomhay  with  ihe  whole  Tnn- 
eomalee  force,  he  cnufd  not  dls^tpprove  of  this  movement,  as 
he  had  himself  intended  to  send  to  the  Hed  S  a  a  larger  body 
of  men  than  that  meuiioued  in  the  home  despatches,  but  still 
he  thoiuht  it  ought  not  to  be  set  up  as  a  precedeut,  and  be 
Teqnind  an  nfficial  explanation  of  the  grounds  and  moiives 
which  had  Induced  his  brother  thus  to  act  upon  hia  own 
judgment,  without  waiting  for  orders.  Colonel  Wellesby 
siBttd  his  motives  at  full  leng'  h,  in  a  letter,  dated  Bombay, 
March  S3, 1801.  (' DiH^iatche  V  vol  i.)  He  intended  to  have 

Sroceedeil  to  the  Red  Sea,  aud  to  have  seived  under  Genet^ 
laird ;  boi  on  the  2ath  of  March  be  wa^  seiz  d  with  fever,  I 
afed  n«n  afierwanls  letonwd  to  hie  goTemment  ia  Mysore. 


Before  leaving  Bombay  he  transmitted  to6<£-,!> 

memorandum  which  he  had  wnlteo  cui-cenLL, .  - 
tioiis  in  the  Red  Sea,  evincing  the  reseaitb  ^  ^,1, 
*hich  be  bad  bestowed  on  his  anticipated  colz.l 
Colonel  Wellesley  made  a  second  stay  in  M->«: 
two  years.    He  was  raised  to  the  rank  oF  Vkj.-  - 
April  1802,  and  in  February  1S03  he  *u  i;. 
ci'mmand  a  force  intended  to  march  into  tL- . . 
territory. 

Civil  war  raged  between  the  Mahratta  cbief<  ^ 
Sciiidia.    The  Peishwa,  the  nominal  head  f>ti= 
confederation,  was  looked  upon  as  an  iut-n^':  . 
hands  of  the  strongest.    Dowlut  Rao  SciatU.  it 
over  Malwa  and  Candeish,  had  an  army  of  n^u  . 
and  artillery,  which  had  be«i  formed  by  bh  u: 
the  askiatance  ^  M.  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Sv  .  . 
now  under  the  direction  of  a  French  officer  of  .- . 
Perron.   Scindia  exercised  paramoont  iaiaac-. 
Peishwa  at  Poonah.    Bolkar,  another  ambiuoi:!  ■ 
who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  Smik  . 
crossed  the  Nerbndda  and  marched  with  i  W.- 
force  on  Poonah,  which  he  entered  after  defatJL 
bined  army  oi  Sciudia  and  the  Peishwa.  li-. 
escaped  to  the  coast,  and  put  himself  under  Br 
tectioo,  whilst  Holkar  placed  one  of  his  rdauoii  . 
of  power  at  Poonah.  I 

The  Madras  army,  under  Lieutenant-Geseia)  S".'.' 
ordered  to  advance  into  the  Mahratta  tein'-:f}  i 
pnruo»e  of  ro-instating  '  the  Peishwa,  asd  .Vv  -  i 
Wellesley  waa  wpoiuted  to  command  a  ttW- " 
adi-ance,  with  which  he  marched  rapidly  ape:  - 
Having  received  information  on  the  n)adi£>'>.*' 
people  intended  to  bum  the  town  on  lua  appmd.  i 
on  with  the  c&valry,  and,  perforoiing  a  manli  cv  i 
in  30  hours,  reached  Poonan  on  the  SOth  of  ApL.-- < 
saved  the  town.  Holkar's  people  retired  «imc.  i 
and  in  the  following  month  the  Peishwa  n-a':- 1 
capital.  Sciodia  however  and  the  Kaja  of  Scri--  :  i 
powerful  MahiattH  chief,  were  together  in  the  t-^^  - ' 
hostile  demonstiatiomi  against  the  English  and  li^r  -  I 
Nizam,  and  they  were  nnderstood  to  be  in  tants  i 
with  Holkar,  who  was  to  join  the  league.  Seeis^-  ' 
of  affairs,  which  waa  yet  more  dangerous  at  a  moc-:  < 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  Freoch  had  justiKc'-i^  i 
Indian  po^seSAions,  the  governor-^reneral  appoiD't<i 
Wellesley  to  the  chief  comm-nd  i^  all  the  Brniidi>:--' 
troops  serving  in  the  territories  of  the  Peuhn  -  | 
Nizam,  with  full  power  to  direct  all  the  political  ^  I 
Biiiish  iioveninient  in  the  same  district,  ('ll'r'-' 
Fort  William,  26th  and  S7th  of  June,  vol.  ii.)  T'- 1 
at  his  command  consisted  of  about  iO.tJfX)  trtwp*  o!  i-  -| 
Eurxpeans  and  natives,  including  the  19th  Dr^^go  pv--' 
74lh  Foot.  Aftur  some  fruitless  negociatiom  "tc  >  I 
Geurral  Wellesley  marched  fi  om  Poonah  ti>  the  -  - ' 
took  by  escala^fe  the  town  of  Ahmedaoj^r.  | 
garrisoned  b^  Scindia's  troops.  On  the  24iii  of -^--'^ 
crosbcd  the  river  Oodavery,  and  entered  Anno;)'*- 
S9th.  The  enemy  manileated  an  intention  la  no  >  ■  -  ' 
to  the  eastward  and  steal  a  march  upon  HydeistiiJ.^':  * 
prevented  by  General  Wellesley  marching  &ti'^  j 
bank  of  the  river,  and  pUciog  binuelf  between '  '^-^ 
th.t  city.  On  the  12th  of  September  the  Bnwli  t' ' 
was  encamped  20  miles  noith  of  the  Goiiareiy.  i- 
Sievensun,  with  the  Nizam's  auxiliary  force,  m*'  \ 
dixttince  from  him.  Semdia,  who  had  a  taiK«  ^^i'  .| 
Kular  cavnliy,  avoided  a  general  eogageuieai,  beuj 
British  dii-cipline,  and  only  thought  of  cairjiuS  ""'J^ 
datdiy  warfare.  .  . 

About  the  middle  of  September,  General  Wellolir-'| 
that  Sciudia  had  been  reiutbrced  by  16  batUliouol"  | 
couiiimnded  by  French  officent,  and  a  larp  irain^  ^ 
and  that  the  wliole  of  his  force  waa  SMeiubM  <^  , 
banks  of  the  small  river  Kaitna.   On  theiW  ■ffF" 
GtUiral  Wellesley  had  a  couferrnce  with  Colucel 
ill  which  ageneral  plan  of  attack  on  the  enemr  wt«^' 
The  Geneiat  and  the  Colonel  advaoced  »  t«>P- 
rontea  lonnd  the  hilhs  so  as  to  fall  at  tbe'Gi°>« 
tho  enemy.  Oeueial  Wellesley  on  the  S3rd 
ihat  Sdndia  ami  the  Raja  of  Berar  had  tnertd  a  -  ■ 
morning  with  their  cavalry,  and  ttiai  Uk  mfv^n  ' 
to  lullow,  but  were  still  in  camp  at  the  duuix^^  . 
six  miKs.    General  Wellesley*  detenuiD'd  i"        ,  i 
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Colonel  St-'venson,  then  abont  eight  miles  on  hii  left^  to 
inloim  l)iDi  of  hix  intention,  and  directtnii  his  advance.  He 
mo^ed  furward  with  tb4  l!)th  Light  Dragootn  tad  ihreo 
regimenU  of  native  cavalry  to  reconnoitre.  The  infantiy, 
coiisiatiog  of  two  British  and  five  native  bsttaliooa,  folluwea. 
After  s  march  of  aboat  fonr  miles  be  taw  fiom  an  elevated 
pUin  not  only  the  iofantiy,  bnt  the  whole  Mahiatta  force, 
wnaikting  of  nearly  60,000  m«n,  encamped  on  the  north  side 
>f  the  river  Kaitna ;  the  right,  eoo^iiting  of  cavalry,  was  about 
Bokt-rdou,  and  extended  to  their  corps  of  iDhmry,  which 
Witt  eneampeil  near  the  village  of  At4tye,  with  90  pieces  of 
irtillery.  General  Wetl>-sley  determined  on  Attacking  the 
niantry  on  its  left  and  nxr.  He  moved  his  Ultle  army  to 
i  ford  beyuiid  the  enemy's  left,  and,  leavini;  the  MyB»re  and 
]th-r  irf'-gular  cavaliy  to  watch  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
;rossed  tho  river  with  h's  regular  hori-e  and  infantry,  and 
laving  ascended  the  bAnk,  which  was  steep,  formed  his 
neo  in  three  linen,  two  of  infantry,  and  the  third  of  cavalry. 
This  was  effected  onder  a  briuk  cannonade  from  the  enemy  i 
^n^i.  Scindia  at  the  same  time  made  a  corresponding 
novement  in  h'S  line,  by  giving  a  new  front  to  his  infanlry, 
vbich  was  made  to  rest  its  right  upon  the  river  Kaitoa,  and 
Is  left  upon  the  villai;e  of  Aasaye  and  the  Joah  stream, 
iis  numeroDs  and  well-served  cannon  did  feaiful  ezecation 
imons  the  Btitish  advancing  lines.  Oenenil  Wellealey,  see- 
Dg  ihis,  gave  orders  to  abandon  the  artillery,  and  for  the 
uianiry  to  charge  «ith  the  bayonet.  The  ehirge  proved 
rresisttble  on  the  right  and  centre  of  the  enemy;  the  British 
■jDok  pofsesaion  nf  the  gnn*,  and  the  enemy's  inbutry  gave 
»ay.  But  the  British  riuht  saffered  a  vt-ry  severe  loss  frum 
;lie  gans  at  the  village  of  Assaye,  and  ihu  enemy's  cavalry, 
seeing  the  flaps  thas  made  in  the  ranks,  chai;ged  the  74ih 
regiment,  when  Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  19<h  Drai^ooDS, 
rode  to  its  rescue,  and  drove  back  the  sssai'ants  with  great 
loss.  The  native  infantry  in  the  Biitish  service  proceeding 
too  far  in  the  pursuit,  many  of  the  enemy's  artillerymen,  who 
bad  thrown  themselves  down  among  the  carriages  of  their  guns, 
JA  if  th«-y  were  dead,  turned  their  pieces  against  the  advanc- 
ing inrautiy,  and  at  the  same  time  several  of  Scindia'a 
battalions  formed  themselves  aguo,  thus  placing  the  sepoys 
iwtn-een  two  fires.  Colonel  Maxwdl  ehoiged  and  dispemed 
ihose  battalions,  but  he  lost  his  life.  The  78th  British  regi- 
asnt,  which  waa  on  the  left  of  the  line,  remained  firm  with 
iLbioken  ruiks  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  contri- 
>uted  greatly  to  chei^  the  enemy.  General  Wellesley  led 
be  raiment  in  person  against  the  village  of  Assaye,  where 
he  enemy  made  the  stuDtest  resistanee,  hot  at  last  gave 
vay.  It  was  near  dark  when  the  firing  ceased.  The  enem^ 
etire'l  in  great  disorder,  leaving  behind  the  whole  of  his 
inillery,  ammnnition,  and  stores.  Colonel  Stevenson  arrived 
ID  tt)B  field  after  the  battle,  and  undertook  the  poisuit. 
The  loss  of  the  united  army,  British  and  native,  in  this 
plendid  victory  consisted  of  22  officers  and  386  men  killed, 
nd  57  officers  and  1626  men  wounded,  in  all  nearly  one- 
bird  of  the  force  engaged,  exclusive  of  the  irregular  cavalry, 
rtie  enemy  left  more  than  1 200  dead,  and  a  grwt  number  ol 
rounded  oo  the  field  of  battle.  General  Wellesley  had  two 
Diaes  killed  vndw  him,  and  hia  wderl^'a  head  waa  torn 
way  by  a  canium-ball  as  he  nide  bende  him. 
While  General  Wellesley  was  doieating  the  Uahtattas 
&  the  aonih,  General  Lake  gained  a  complete  victory  at 
illvghtir,  in  the  plaina  of  Uindiutan,  over  another  part  of 
bei'r  force  under  M.  Perron,  which  bad  occupied  Delhi. 
The  Mahratta  power  was  now  broken,  and  after  several 
tarclm  and  coualerntarebes,  and  desultory  n^ociations, 
Ivindia  asked  and  obtained  a  trace  at  tbe  beginning  of 
lovember  ;  bat  the  Baja  of  Benu-  still  kept  the  field,  and 
'eneral  Wellesley^  coming  op  with  him  in  tbe  plains  of 
Ltgaum,  foand  Sciodia's  cavalry,  together  with  the  Baja's 
)rc-8,  drawn  up  in  bat'le  array.  The  battle  of  Argaum  was 
>ught  November  20,  1603.  The  British  line  advanced  in 
lie  heat  Older.  The  74th  and  78th  regiments  were_  attacked 
y  a  large  body  of  I'enuan  mercenaries  in  tbe  eerviee  of  the 
Uja  of  Berar,  which  was  entirely  destroyed.  Scindia't 
avatry  charged  one  of  the  Compaoy^e  xegiments,  and  was 
epalatd,  when  the  wholo  Mobtatta  line  retired  in  disorder, 
favinj  •'18  p)trce!>  uf  cannon  aitd  all  their  ammunition  in  the 
Mnds  of  lb )  Ilriiisb.  Tbe  British  cavalry  pur^ned  tbe  ensmT 
ur  several  anlee.  taking  many  elti|<hants,  omels,  and  much 
aiigHge.  Colonel  Sieveiison  soon  after  took  by  storm  tbe 
tn>ni:  fort  of  (iswilgtiur,  and  thia  exploit  concluded  tbe 
aiiipi'gn.  The  Ha:m  of  Berar  now  sued  hur  peace,  and 
ieiierJ    ellfsley  drew  up  the  oouditiuns  of  the  treaty,  by 


which  the  Raja  ceded  to  tbe  Company  tbe  province  of 
Cuttack  with  the  district  of  Balasore,  snd  dismissed  hia 
Enropeau  officen.  Scindia  was  glad  to  follow  the  example, 
and  on  the  30th  of  December  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  be  ceded  to  the  Company  ^1  tbe  country  between 
tbe  Jnmna  and  tbe  Ganges,  besi<les  numeroiii  forts.  In 
Febmaiy  1804,  General  Wellealey  eroesed  the  Oodavery  to 
put  down  the  independent  freelraoting  nartiea  which  were 
carrying  devastation  tbnragh  the  West  Decean.  Following 
them  lapidly  from  bill  to  hill,  he  gradually  diiiper^ed  them, 
and  took  tbeir  guns,  ammunition,  and  baggqge.  Pesce  was 
thus  restored  to  the  peninaula  of  ludia. 

In  March,  1804,  Oenenil  Wellesl'-y  paid  a  visit  to  Bombsy, 
where  he  was  received  with  marked  honour  and  loud  accla- 
mations, and  an  address  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Bumbay 
was  presented  to  biro,  ai  a  commander  "  equally  great  in 
the  cabinet  as  in  the  field."  The  British  inhabitenta  of 
Calcutta  voted  him  a  sword  of  the  value  of  1000/.,  and  the 
officersof  thearmyof  theDeccan  presented  him  withaservice 
of  plate  of  tbe  value  of  SOOO  guineas,  with  the  iniffrintipni 
"  Battle  of  Assaye.  8-ptember  23,  1803." 

On  the  S4th  of  Jnite  1804,  General  Wellesley  broke  up 
the  army  in  the  Decean,  in  puntuauce  of  orders  from  the 

fovernor-general,  aud  the  fblfowiog  month  he  returned  to 
enngapatam,  where  he  received  from  the  native  inhabilanta 
an  affeciing  address,  in  which  they  "  implored  the  God  of 
all  the  castes  and  all  nations  to  bear  their  constant  prayer, 
whenever  ere  iter  affairs  might  call  him  awav  from  them,  to 
bestow  on  nim  health,  glory,  and  happiness.  (*  Dispatches,* 
voL  iii.,  p.  420.)  It  may  be  here  observed  that  during  tb* 
whole  of  bin  career  in  India,  as  afterwards  in  the  Suani«h 

Eeninaula,  General  Wellesley,  ever  fitm  and  just,  shewed 
imself  always  inclined  to  humanity  and  mercy  whenever 
they  conld  be  exercised  without  detrimeut  to  justice  or  to 
the  safety  of  others ;  and  of  this  humane  dupoaition  his 
'  Dispatches '  contain  nnmerons  instances. 

In  July  1804,  General  Wellesley  waa  called  to  Calcutta 
to  assist  in  militai^  deliberations.   S<>iveral  important  memo- 


ly  mm  aoonc  uiu  penoo.  in  Movemoar  oi  tne  ume  year 
he  left  Calcutta  for  Madn^  whence  be  retnraed  to  Seruq^ 
patam.  In  February  180S  be  again  repaired  to  Modm,  and 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  About  the  same  tinw 
hia  appointment  by  the  king  to  be  a  Knight  Companron  of 
the  Order  of  tbe  Bath  was  known  in  India,  and  published  in 
the  general  orders :  and  in  tbe  following  March  the  thankt 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  Major-Generdl  Wellesley, 
for  his  services,  were  likewiae  published  in  tbe  general  orden 
in  India.  On  the  lOth  of  March  1805  Sir  Arthur  WellesUiy 
sailed  from  Madras  for  England. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  England  in 
September  1805.  In  November  of  tbe  same  year  he  waa 
seut  to  Hanover  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  expedition 
under  Lord  Cathcart,  which  was  intended  to  nu^e  a  oiverBion 
whilst  tbe  French  army  was  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  lyunst  Anatiia  and  Rnasio.  Tbe  tergiversation  of 
the  FrosBian  cabinet,  and  the  disastnnu  bottle  of  AoalerliU 
(December  1805),  diiooncerted  the  plans  of  tbe  allies,  and 
the  English  ratnmed  from  Hanover  to  England  in  Fvbniaiy 
1806,  without  having  seen  ouy  ociive  serx-ice.  Sir  Anbor 
Wellesley  was  now  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  a  brigado 
of  infantry  stationed  at  Hastings.  In  Januiry  1806,  wbea 
the  newa  waa  received  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Corn- 
wall ig,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment.  On 
the  10th  of  Apm  1806,  he  married  L.dy  Catherine  Pakeo- 
hara,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Longford.  In  that  year 
be  was  elected  member  fur  tbe  borough  of  Uye,  and  from  hia 
seat  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  he  defended  tbe  admioiatration 
of  his  brother  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  in  India.  In  April 
1807  Sir  Arthur  Welleeley  «as  appointed  secretary  for 
Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Uicbmond  bviug  lord-lieu  tenant  of 
Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  was  swum  a  member  of  hia 
Majesty's  Privv  Couacil.  In  An^t  of  the  aame  year  ha 
was  appoiotea  to  a  command  in  tbe  expedition  sent  to 
Cof  eobagen,  onder  Lord  Cathoait  and  Admiral  OomMer. 
On  tbe  2tltb  of  August  OeaenU  W«lle4ey's  division  attacked 
the  Danish  troops  at  Kioge,  carried  their  enlrtuchments,  and 
entered  the  towu  of  Ki-  ge,  wliere  tbey  took  s  lar^ie  miliiaiy 
».tore  and  nearly  1200  prisoners.  Thia  waa  the  only  action 
of  any  imourtaoce  vbich  tooL  plaoe  by  land.  The  tiombant 
mem  of  Copeobagen  haviue  iiidticed  ttie  Crown  I'rince  of | 
Denmark  to  listen  to  tcrmi,Oeneriil^  ' 
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by  Lord  Cathcftrt,  tflgsQin  with  Iieat«nuit-Coloiiel  Marray 
ind  Sir  Home  P(^h«n,  captain  of  tbn  fleet,  to  draw  np  the 
aitirles  uf  the  capitaution,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Daui.  h  (^vernment  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  by  which 
the  UrtDiah  fleet  and  naval  itorea  ware  d-liverfd  to  the 
British  sovemment  till  ibe  general  peace.  General  Wellesley 
returned  to  Entilaod  with  the  expedition,  and  reaamed  hia 
iaties  aa  aevret^ry  for  Ireland.  In  the  following  February 
(1808)  he  received  in  his  place  in  the  Hoaae  of  Commona, 
the  ihanlcs  of  t^at  House  for  his  important  share  in  the 
snccesB  of  thi  Copenhagen  expedition,  by  which  Napoleon 
wat  deprive<i  of  the  aaaistance  of  the  Danish  fleet,  upon 
which  he  had  reckoned  in  his  plana  agunat  England. 

In  the  apiing  of  1808  a  militnty  force  waa  assembled  at 
Cork,  intended,  it  wai  believed,  to  act  againat  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America,  Spain  be^ns,  through  French 
infliience,  at  war  with  England.  Bat  the  mvaaion  of  Portngxl 
and  Spain  by  Nxpuleon,  occariing  ebout  the  nine  time,  save 
a  new  destination  to  the  EnKlish  expedition.  The  p»>pie  of 
Spain  declared  against  the  it>T«dera,  and  aent  to  Engluid  to 
ask  f-ir  awibtaiice.  Juntas,  or  local  govemmenta,  were 
formed,  and  peace  waa  proclaimed  between  Spain  and 
England.  The  main  stren^  of  the  Spanish  patriota 
appeared  to  be  in  the  north,  in  the  moontiiinoiis  provinces 
of  Asturiaa  and  Oalicia,  which  were  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  French,  and  the  deiioties  who  came  to  England  from 
thoNfi  provinces  requested  the  employment  of  an  Engl'sh 
auxiliary  lorce  to  effect  a  diversion  by  lapiding  on  some  point 
of  the  coast  of  Portutial.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  h-id 
been  promotvd  to  the  rank  of  Ueatenant-OenenC  April  S6, 
1808,  waa  apjxunted  in  the  following  June  to  the  command 
o£  the  force  utended  for  the  PeniDsnla,  consisting  of  about 
0000  iafimtry  and  a  regiment  of  light  dragoona,  with  the 
promise  of  an  additional  fbree  of  10,000  men  to  follow  in  a 
short  lime.  Tbe*e  formed  altogether  a  reupectable  military 
force,  bat  the  importance  of  the  »ccasion  wan  anted  exertiona 
even  greater  th^n  these,  for  the  Spanish  peninsnla  had  now 
become  the  field  on  which  the  great  queation  waa  to  be 
decided  whether  Fiance  waa  to  govern  Europe,  and  dictate 
to  all  other  states,  Great  Britain  included. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Coruna  July  SO,  1808. 
The  junta  of  Oalicia  asked  for  nothing  but  arms  and  money. 
They  declined  the  aasistance  of  a  British  auxiliary  force,  but 
they  advtaed  General  Wellesley  to  land  in  Poi  tngal,  to  rescue 
that  kingdom  from  the  French  grasp,  and  thns  to  open  s 
ready  commnQteaUon  betweoi  the  noith  and  aontb  of  ^Min. 
Tliia  waa  in  accordance  with  Sir  Arthnr  Wellealey'a  own 
viawa,  and  the  general  inatnetiona  that  he  had  from  home. 
He  acisirdingly  sailed  on  to  Oporto,  which  town  had  already 
risen  against  the  French;  and  there  be  found  the  wailike 
bifhnp,  who  waa  at  the  bead  of  the  insurrection,  and  had 
gathered  together  about  3000  men  indifferently  aimed  and 
equipped.  He  also  learned  that  6000  Portuguese  regular 
troops  were  stationed  at  Coimhra,  on  the  Monde^o.  Having 
made  arrangements  with  the  bishop  for  the  supply  of  mule« 
anJ  horses.  General  Wellesley  sailed  to  the  south  as  far  as 
the  Tagns  to  get  fresh  information  as  to  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  French  troops  near  Usbon.  On  the  30th  of 
July,  be  anchored  in  Mondej^  Bay,  whit^  he  fixed  upon 
for  the  landing  of  the  expediUon.  The  landing  took  place 
on  the  latof  AognsL  nearthe  small  town  of  Fignein,  on  the 
soatii  bank  of  the  Mond«go.  The  nvmher  of  troops  lauded 
was  ahoat  9000.  On  ihe  Sth  Major-Oeneial  Spencer  joined 
him  from  Cadiz  with  aboat  4000  more. 

The  French  force  in  Portugal  at  the  time,  under  Junot, 
eonaitted  of  16,000  or  18,000  men,  from  which  deducting  the 
garriaona  of  Almeida,  Etvas,  Peniche,  Setnbal,  and  other 

E laces,  there  remained  about  14,000  men  for  the  defence  of 
isbon.  Their  communications  were  cut  off  from  their 
conntrymen  in  Spain,  for,  since  the  surrender  of  General 
Dnpont,  the  Spanish  patriota  were  masters  of  Andalucia  and 
Estremadura,  and  in  Old  Castile  the  French  troopa  under 
Beaai^B  had  not  advanced  westward  further  than  Bena- 
vente,  being  observed  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Galtcia. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  abandoned  Madrid  and 
ratirad  to  the  Ebro.  A  clear  atage  therefore  was  left  for 
the  conteat  in  Portugal  between  W^esley  and  Junot, 
whose  leapeetiTe  diB{Msable  forces  were  nearly  eqoal,  the 
French  however  having  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry. 

On  the  dth  of  August  the  EngUah  b^an  their  march 
■onthward.  The  advanced  gnard  entered  the  town  of  Leiria 
on  the  10th,  whm  it  foud  the  Portogatae  foroa  of  0000 


men  vnder  OenenI  Frnre,  who,  having  appafral-i-^ 
want"  of  his  men  ibe  atorpa  which,  by  wn  mteBenctm 
the  junta  of  Oporto  and  ffir  Arthur  WvUeslcy.  m:*  .- 
for  the  English,  fur^er  demanded  that  hii     ^ . 
henceforth  ha  furniahed  with  pruTiai«is  br  the  Ett.a. 
mi>8ariat,  a  prepoaterona   request  with  wUd 
Wellesley  declined  to  comply.     Frare  ibeo  k.- 
advance  with  the  English,  but  remained  behind  i  t. 
and  waa  with  difficulty  prevailed  npon  to  ali<j« 
of  his  men  to  join  Sir  Arthur    Chi  the  14(h  tbt  L 
entered  Alcobaca,  and  on  the  16th  Caldu,  lolbr:. 
road  to  Torret  Vedraa,  which  mna  parallel  to  ib«»- 
It  was  near  Roliga,  about  ton  miles  beyond  CUdii.tr 
first  engasement  took  ^lace.   Bat  beftwe  RUtiii(:ie' 
tiona  of  the  campaign,  it  will  be  oonveniant  tsdacj. 
position  of  the  nencb  in  Portugal. 

When  the  Spaniarda  had  riaen  acauiat  the  iontr 
spirit  of  resistance  spread  to  Portagal,  the  natim  i'> . 
country  had  eqaa^  motives  for  being  dinatiiSed*  i 
French  rale.    Ttio  French  had  with  their  us<  >: 
Spanish  rfgimenta,  which  were  scattered  about  tb; '. ' 
in  the  sevend  garriKons.   The  Spanish  iroopi 
at  Oporto,  forming  the  principal  put  of  that  giniKLk-. 
of  the  news  from  Spain,  revolted  agtinat  the  Fmr. . 
mander,  seised  him,  together  with  the  few  Frix!:>.- 
that  he  had  with  him,  and  set  off  wiih  their  |Ki!<&' 
Spain,  leaving  the  Portognese  at  liberty  to  ict  e 
pleased.    A  junta  was  then  formed,  with  tbeUilu?)'' 
head,  in  ^e  name  of  the  Prince  Accent  of  Poi:=. 
■he  whole  of  the  provineea  north  of  uieOoarop>H(r- 
the  French,   llie  inanrrection  spread  aonthwuiliiti^' 
In  the  south  the  people  f&  Algarve  rm,  vA  i' 
Alemtejo  followed  their  example,  being  sut^wtcd  ' 
of  Spanish  troops.   The  town  of  Evik&  bei»nK  lii " 
of  the  insorrection  in  that  quarter.    The  Frenetw 
Loison,  who  had  been  sent  to  repress  the  innrjet?  - 
north,  waa  quickly  recalled  by  Jnnot  and  aent  iote  ii;: 
He  entered  Evora  after  a  desperato  reai(taDce  «i  tb;r 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  to  vo  was  given  up  tu  iadiKis: 
mnssacre.    General  Msrgarou  executed  like  rrt.a-- 
Leiria,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.   SimiUr  Koa  • 
place  at  Guarda  in  the  north,  and  at  Beja  and  Tilli^^^?- 
the  south.   In  these  buteheriea  however  the  Fred 
also  losing  their  own  men  daily,  for  the  patutr?*' 
always  hovering  about  their  line  of  march,  readj  b  c 
stragglers  and  intercept  the  comninnieatieBS,  "Tk* 
kingdom,"  ohaerred  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  one  «f 
despatchea  after  landing  in  Hondcgo  Bay,  with  tkeo' 
tion  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Liabon,  ii  in  • 
insurrection  against  the  French.    Their  meaiii  of  ^ 
are  however  leas  powerful  than  those  of  the 
The  Portuguese  troopa  have  been  completely  dijpo*!- " 
officers  have  gone  off  to  Brazil,  and  their  aisenalivt;!j- 
or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.   Their  rwolt,  m» 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  takea  place, 
extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  about  10,000 
arms,  of  which  number  6000  are  to  march  with 
Lisbon,  the  remainder  are  employed  in  a  di^'"'^ 
of  Almeida,  and  in  the  protection  of  Oporto,  «B>p'* 
the  seat  of  the  govammenL   The  inaBcraeufla  u  9^ 
thron^Lont  Alemtoio  and  Algam  to  the  BOutb«r-' 
in  Entre  Donro  e  Minho,  Ttea-oa-Hontee,  aod  fiw^ 
northward ;  but  for  want  fA  anna  the  people  md  ii"''^ 
against  the  enemy."  ^ 

The  Frendi  commandei^in-diief,  Junot,  on  tbeM*^' 
the  hmding  of  the  English,  determined  to  iMJid« 
provinces,  except  the  fortreaaea  of  Elvas  and  ^^^^\ 
to  collect  his  force  in  the  neighhouriiood  <''*^^7^^' 
sent  a  division  of  about  5000  men,  undef  w  \_ 
towards  Leiria,  to  keep  the  English  in  ^^j^'/- 
ordered  Loison,  who  had  returned  from  hii  "P'^ 
Alemtejo,  and  bad  crossed  the  Tagns  it  Aim»f-j';; 
De  Uborde  at  Leiria.   But  the  rapid  advaaee  of  iki;^ 

obliged  De  Laborde  to  &U  back  beltmbsenild  \*>r^ 
Loison,  and  now  De  Laborde  detflrmined  to 


alone  in  the  fiivoamble  poaitioa  of  Bolifa. 
moment  to  aee  Loiaon  appear  on  hia  right.       ,  . 

General  WeUealey,  having  driven  the  f^;. 
from  Obidas,  marched  on  the  17Ui  of  ^ 
Uborde.  He  formed  hia  army  into  three  colu»t^>^ 

conaistiog  of  Portugoeae  waa  ordered  to  'tTv 
tionoDthatiuD/aleftt  the  left  teaiHB'»*'^ 
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Mwny'i  right,  and  thnt  watch  th«  approach  at  Loiaon  ;  anil 

the  centn,  which  was  the  columo  of  attack,  to  mtrch  along 
the  valley  to  the  front  of  De  Labtirde's  pontiou.  The 
French,  after  a  gallant  defence,  were  obliged  to  retire,  which 
they  did  in  good  order,  being  ^rutfcted  by  their  cavalry. 
They  withdrew  to  Torres  Vedru,  where  the^  were  joined 
by  Ijoiioii'a  corpe.  The  Inaa  of  ihe  French  in  the  eii(;af{e- 
ment  it  Roli^  waa  sappoeed  to  be  above  600  killed  uid 
wonDded,  beHides  three  piecea  of  cannon ;  that  of  the  British 
was  480.  It  mu«t  be  observed  here,  once  for  all,  that  the 
lossee  of  the  French  thiongboat  the  war  were  never  accu- 
rately known,  as  they  pnbliiihed  no  retome,  whilst  the  British 
official  reti'ina  of  killed,  woondvd,  and  prisonitr»,  made  by 
the  remeeUvu  oflBoere  in  command  r^nmenta  after  a  battle, 
were  alwayi  published  in  the  *  Oantte.^ 

On  the  18th  of  Aognit  Geneial  Welleeleji  advanced  to 
Loarinha.  keeping  along  the  coast-road  leading  to  Mafra. 
On  the  19th  he  moved  to  Vimiero.  where  he  was  joined 
the  next  day  by  Generals  Anstratber  and  Ackland,  with 
two  brigades  jnst  arrived  on  the  coast  from  Eugland,  and 
which  imised  his  force  to  abont  I7,0u0  British,  beeides  1600 
Portngaese.  At  the  same  time,  however,  General  Welletdey 
wassapereeded  in  the  chief  command  by  Lienienant-Oeueral 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  arrived  from  England.  The  govern- 
ment at  home  had  determined,  in  eoneequeooe  of  the  propt- 
tioas  appearance  of  affairs  in  the  Peoioanla,  to  have  there  an 
army  of  30,000  British  troops,  and  with  that  view  thev 
ordered  the  corps  of  LteotensotrGeneral  Sir  John  Moore,  which 
had  jDKt  Tetnrned  from  a  fniitless  ezuedition  to  the  Baltic,  to 
pH'ceed  to  Portugal ;  and  they  ){ave  the  chief  command  of  the 
anny  to  Lteatenaat-Oaneral  Sir  Hew  Daliymple,  govmior  of 
Oibraltar.  with  Sir  Harry  Bnirard  voder  him  aa  lecond  in 
command ;  and  Lienienaoi-Generals  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  the  Hun.  John  Hope,  Lord  Paget,  and 
Mackenzie  Frazer,  to  command  respectively  divisiona  of  the 
army. 

Sir  Hany  Bnrrard  arrived  in  a  frigate  in  .Maceira  Bay, 
near  Vimiero,  on  the  evening  of  the  SOth,  and  General 
Wellesley  immediately  went  on  board,  and  reported  to  him 
the  sitnatioQ  of  the  army,  and  bis  own  intended  plan  of 
operatione,  which  waa  to  march  along  the  coast-road  to 
Mafra,  and  thus  torn  the  strong  position  which  De  Laborde 
and  Loison  had  taken  at  Torrea  Vedras.  By  this  means  he 
wonld  oblige  the  French  either  to  nve  battle  or  retreat  to 
Usbon  under  great  disadvantage!.  Sir  Harrv  Bnrrard  how- 
iver  decided  not  to  advance  any  fitrther  till  the  arrival  of 
he  reanloreamenta  nnder  Sir  John  Moure.  Bat  the  enemy 
n  the  muntime  waa  bringing  the  question  to  a  speedy 
one. 

Jnnot,  having  joined  De  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres 
Vedras  with  all  his  force,  estimated  at  about  14,000  men,  of 
rhom  1 600  were  cavalry,  attacked  the  English  in  the  positiun 
S  Vimiero  early  in  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  Angnst.  The 
irincipal  attack  was  made  npon  the  British  centre  and  left, 
rith  a  view,  according  to  a  favonrite  French  expression  in 
liose  times,  of  <iriving  the  English  into  the  sea,  which  waa 
fose  in  their  rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great  bravety 
id  steadinessy  bat  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  British  ; 

waa  repeated  by  QeQeral  Kellerman  at  the  head  of  the 
rench  reserve,  which  was  also  repulsed  ;  and  the  French, 
iing  charged  with  the  bayonet,  withdrew  on  all  points  in 
mfnaioD,  leaving  many  priaoners,  among  them  a  general 
Geer,  and  14  cannon,  with  ammaniti<m,  Ste^  in  the  handa 
I  the  Britiih*  The  loai  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
onnded  waa  eetimated  at  abont  1800,  and  that  of  the 
ritiah  waa  7^.  Sir  Harry  Bnrrard  landed,  and  waa  present 
I  the  field  daring  part  of  the  engagement,  bnt  he  declined 
■nming  the  eominand,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with 
BueralVVellealey's  dispositions,  till  the  enemy  was  repnlsed. 
>wards  the  cloee  of  the  action,  when  tfae  French  were  seen 
tiring  in  eonfnaion.  General  VVellesley  wished  to  follow 
I  hia  victoiY  ;  General  Ferguson  on  the  left  waa  actually 
)6e  apoa  the  retreating  enemy,  and  if  General  Hill  and  the 
vanced  ffuard  had  nuuvbed  straight  upon  Tones  Vedras 
ay  would  have  reached  it  before  the  r'rencb,  who  wonld 
SH  have  been  cutoff  ftom  Lilbon,  and  perbape  obliged  to 
'  down  their  arms.  Such  was  Sir  Arthor'a  new ;  hot  Sir 
iny  Bnrrard  thought  it  advinhle  not  to  ntove  any  brUier, 
>ecially  on  aeeonut  d  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
ralry.  General  Fergnson  waa  oidered  to  desist  from  pnr- 
t,  and  the  French  officen  were  thu  enabled  to  nlly  tneir 
n,  and  make  good  their  retreat  to  Torrea  Vedras. 
On  tho  SSnd  of  Aggoat  Six  Hew  DaliympUi  lha  con* 


nunder-in-ehiet  landed  in  Uaeain  Bay,  and  aammed  the 

command.  In  the  eonme  of  ttie  day  General  Kellerman 
appearvd  with  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  p^rt  of  Junot  to  propose 
an  armiatica.  prepamtory  to  entering  upon  a  O'nvention  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  tiie  Freuch.  The  terma  were 
diocn-sed  between  General  Kellerman  and  Sir  Hew  Dai- 
ry mple,  who  in  the  eud  directed  General  Wellesley  to  sign 
tbti  armistice.  Among  the  articles  there  was  one  unich  pre- 
judged the  terms  of  the  final  convention  by  stipulatmg  that 
the  French  army  should  not  *'  in  any  case  be  consid.  r«d  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  that  all  the  individual^)  coaipo>ing  it 
ahould  be  eanied  to  France  with  arms  and  baggage,  and 
'*  their  private  property  of  every  description,  from  which 
nothing  should  be  dutained !  "  This,  ut  course,  wo>iid  in- 
olnde  the  church  plate  and  other  pablio  and  prtvaie  property 
which  the  French  had  taken  either  at  Lisbon  or  iu  the 
yariuua  towns  which  tht-y  had  vaeked  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the 
inanrrection,  and  which  they  bad  divided  Hmoog  ihembelvea. 
General  Wellesley  dtd  not  "  entirely  approve  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  instrument  waa  worded ; "  but  ttie  articles 
being  Uid  before  the  commander-in-chief,  were  signed  by 
him  that  same  evening.  The  aruiisiice  however  was  made 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Admiral,  Sir  Charlea 
Cniton  ;  and  as  one  article  of  it  aiiputated  that  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Tat^ns,  nnder  Admiral  Siniavin,  should  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  a  neutral  port,  Sir  Charles  objected  lo  this, 
bnt  offered  to  enter  into  a  separate  arrHngement  with  the 
Russian  admiraL  On  the  S6tb  Sir  Hew  DiUryaiple  signified 
to  Junot  that  the  armistice  wonld  be  at  an  eud  on  the  S8th 
at  noon,  nnlen  a  contention  ftH*  the  evacuation  ofPortnol 
by  the  French  should  be  agreed  npun  before  that  day.  In 
the  mean  time  the  army  had  nude  a  forward  movement  from 
Vimiero  to  Ramalhal,  ni-ar  Torres  Vedns,  within  (he 
boundaries  stipulated  bjr  the  armistice.  Sir  John  Moore 
had  also  arrivM  in  M^tceira  Bay,  and  his  troops  were  about 
being  lauded.  Junot,  nuw  perceiving  the  necessity  uf  coming 
to  terms,  commissioned  General  Kellerman  to  cimfer  with 
Colonel  Murray,  quartermaster-general  to  the  British  army, 
abont  the  final  conventiun.  The  fovoarable  moment  for 
pushing  upon  the  French  was  now  past;  and  if  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  evacuate  the  conntrv  by  sea, 
they  might  either  defend  themselves  within  Listmn,  or 
cross  the  Tagus  to  Elvas,  which,  being  a  place  rc^ulirly 
fonified,  would  have  required  a  long  siege,  during  which  the 
British  amy  could  not  have  been  made  available  in  Spain. 
('  Disoatchea,'  iv.,  p.  18U;)  General  W^leskiy  handed  to 
Sir  1  new  Dalrymple  a  memorandum  for  Colonel  Murray, 
suggesting,  among  other  thiugs,  a  separate  ^^gieement  with 
the  Kttsioan  admiral,  and  the  propriety  of  devising  some 
mode  to  make  the  French  give  up  the  Church  plate  which 
they  had  seized.  On  the  29th  the  draft  of  the  proposed  cun- 
vention  waa  brought  to  the  British  head-quarters  at  Torres 
Vedras,  and,  being  laid  before  a  meeting  of  geueral  oflicers, 
several  alterations  were  nude,  and  the  form  ho  altered  was 
returned  to  Jnnot,  and  was  at  last  signed  by  him  on  the  30tb, 
with  the  omiasion  of  several  of  the  alterations,  and  waa 
ratified  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  on  the  Slst  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  waa  not  present  at  the  final  ratification,  being 
then  at  mbral  with  his  division.  This  document  has  become 
Itnown  by  the  name  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  though  it 
waa  arranged  at  Lisbon,  ud  finally  ratified  at  Torrea  Veorai. 
The  article  which  gave  most  offence  was  that  1^  which  the 
French,  nnder  the  name  of  baggage,  were  allowud  to  carry 
off  modi  of  the  plunder  of  Porta^_  Some  limits  however 
were  put  to  this  abuse  by  a  eommiasion  beiug  appointed, 
with  General  Beresford  at  the  head,  to  superintend  the  atriet 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  convention.  Through  the 
exertions  of  the  commisnoners  the  spoils  of  the  Moseum  and 
the  Royal  Library  were  restored,  together  with  the  money 
taken  from  the  public  treasuiy.  With  regard  to  the  Ruiiaian 
fleet,  it  was  agreed  that  the  snips  should  m  held  as  a  pledge 
by  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and  that  the  crews  ihoiud 
be  conveved  home  in  ^tish  ships. 

The  French  embarked  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Lisbon  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  llie  whole 
country  being  now  free  from  the  enemy,  aconncil  of  regen^ 
was  appointed,  of  which  the  active  Bishop  of  Oporto  waa  a 
membn'.  Hie  j<7  of  the  Portuguese  in  general  waa  manir 
fested  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  But  in  England 
the  terms  ef  the  convention  were  the  subject  of  severe  and- 
lond  cenraro,  and  the  govemmoit  appointed  a  hoard  of  in- 
qniiy  to  aunine  into  ue  matter.  S&  Hew  Daltympla  andi 
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Bar  Harry  Bumrd  were  recallwl  ia  order  to  be  eum!oed  by 
the'  Board,  w  well  aa  Sir  Arthar  Wellesley,  who  had  already 
ulwd  and  obtained  leave  to  letarn  to  England.  The  court 
eat  in  the  month  of  November,  and,  after  a  long  examina- 
tion,  repuit«d  that,  tiie  Conveution  of  Cintra  having  been 
productive  of  great  advantages  to  Portogal,  to  the  itmy  and 
naty,  and  to  the  geoeral  aerviee,  the  court  was  of  opinion 
that  no  farther  military  proceeding  was  necessary  on  the 
•abject,  "  beeanae,  however  some  of  ns  may  differ  in  ovr 
aentimenta  respecting  the  fitnesB  of  the  convention  in  the 
relative  silaation  of  the  two  armies,  it  is  our  ananitnons 
declaration  that  anqnetttionable  zeal  and  firmness  anpear 
throashuui  to  lixve  been  exhibited  bv  Lieiitt-naQt-QenerHls  Sir 
HfW  Dalrytnple,  Sir  Hurry  Burrard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gflllaatry  of  the  rest  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  on  every  occasion  during  this  expe- 
dition  bivtf  done  hononr  to  the  troops  and  reflected  lastre 
on  yonr  Idi^esty^  amu."  The  king  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  b'lanl. 

Sir  Ai  thor  WellesleylB  empl(^0Dt  in  the  PeninsnU  beinj 
BOW  terminated,  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  as  Chie 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  month  of 
December.  Parliament  having  re-asMmblfd  in  January 
1809,  be  returned  to  London  to  resume  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  S7th  of  January  he  received, 
through  the  Speaker,  tl>e  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  dis- 
tioguished  services  in  Portugal ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
the  House  of  I^rds  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect, 
which  were  communicated  to  fiir  Artbnr  by  the  hori 
Chancellor. 

Campaiftn  of  1809.— Napoleon,  with  an  army  of  more 
than  SUO,000  men,  having  burst  through  the  Spanish  line^ 
and  routed  the  troops,  forced  in  person  the  strong  pass  of 
the  Somouerra  on  the  30ih  of  November  1808,  and  four 
ditya  afterwards  was  in  possession  of  Madrid.  Meantime, 
Soult,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  had  been  sent  against 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  advanced  into  Spain  as  £ir  as 
Salamanca.  This  movement  was  followed  by  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  small  army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  the  battle  of 
Comna,  January  16, 1809,  in  which  the  heroic  eommander 
wat  slain,  and  the  embarkation  of  the  British  forces  for 
England.  The  French,  following  up  their  succeHS,  spread 
over  Leon  and  Estremxdura  to  the  borders  of  Porti^al,  and 
Soult,  having  overrun  Galicia,  marched  iuto  the  northern 
Portuguese  provinces,  and  carried  Oporto  by  storm  against 
the  native  troons.  The  small  British  force  which  had  been 
left  in  Portugal  when  Sir  John  Moore  advanced  into  Spain 
was  concentrated  hv  General  Sir  John  Cradock  for  the  de* 
fence  of  Lisbon.  The  unfavourable  turn  of  a^irs  in  Spain 
induced  the  British  government  to  make  another  effort  to 
save  Portugal  from  invfision,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
Ihe  Spaniards  in  their  momentous  struggle.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellenley,  having  previously  resigned  his  ^ce  of  Secretary 
for  Ireland  as  well  «s  his  seat  in  parliameat^aa  sent  to 
Portugal  to  assume  the  diief  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  Peninsula.  He  arrived  at  LUbon  April  22, 1809, 
with  his  staff.  He  was  followed  by  reinforcements  of 
infantry  and  several  regiments  of  cavalry.  These,  together 
with  the  Portuguese  regulars  under  General  Beresford, 
whom  the  Prince  Regent  nad  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  his  army,  enabled  him  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  about  25.000  men,  with  which  he  marched  at  the 
end  of  April  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto,  leaving  a  divimon 
under  Geueral  Mackenzie  on  the  Tagus  to  guard  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Portugal  against  the  French  Geneni  Victor,  who 
was  stationed  near  Merida,  in  Spanish  Estremadnra.  The 
army  under  General  Wellesley,  having  assembled  at  Coim- 
bra,  moved  on  the  9th  of  May  in  the  direction  of  Oporto, 
ud  drove  bsck  the  French  troops,  which  had  advancni 
south  of  the  Donro.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  English  occu- 
pied the  Bouiheru  bank  of  that  river  opposite  the  mty  of 
Oporto.  The  French  had  destroyed  Ihe  bridges  and  removed 
the  boats  to  their  own  side,  and  Soult  was  preparing  to 
retire  leisurely  by  the  road  to  Galicia. 

General  W  ellt-ley  sent  a  brigade  nnder  General  Murray 
to  pHS8  the  river  about  four  miles  above  Oporto,  whilst  the 
brigade  of  Guards  was  directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the  suburb 
of  Villanova,  and  the  main  body  under  the  commander-in- 
chief  waa  to  xtteinpta  l  asKage  in  the  centre  by  means  of  any 
boats  that  they  cnuld  find.  The  Donro  at  that  spot  is  very  , 
rapid,  and  nearly  three  hundred  yards  wide.  About  tea  ' 
Q<cU>ck  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  two  boats  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  Geneial  Paget  with  three  companies  of  I 


the  Bnft  crossed  the  river,  and  got  passmias  ifaa 

finished  building  <m  the  Oporto  ude,  called  lbs  hm:xL 
The  Frawfa  in  Oporto  wen  takeo  1^  isrim.  Tm 
sounded  the  alarm,  and  narehed  out  to  attack  tisfica-i 
but,  before  they  could  dislodge  the  Sist  psitf  ^  4 
landed,  Oeneni  Hill  cros-ed  snth  bedi  tmofs,  f- 
teemed  by  the  British  artillery  from  the  sootlxRU. 
maintained  the  contest  with  great  gallantry,  sslfl  Can 
Sherbroolu  with  the  Guards  crossed  lower  don  a 
very  town  of  Oporto,  amidst  the  aoelamatioos  of  Ikt  » 
bitants,  and  chu^ed  the  French  through  the  ilrsea  )b 
time  the  head  of  Murray's  column,  which  bid  ami 
Avintas,  making  its  appearanee,  Suult  ordered  so  iBsc-.: 
retreat,  which  was  effected  in  the  greatest  eonhuk  i- 
lefi  tiehind  his  sick  and  w»ttbded  and  msoy  p'^'^ 
besides  artillery  and  ammnniiion,  and  retired  i-y-ta-i- 
with  the  view  of  passing  into  8|>vn  iknn|k 
Monies;  bat  finding  that  Loison  had  tSauAwAh'-a 
of  Amarante,  which  was  taken  peMosston  oF  \tjti.i> 
Ruese*  he  marched  by  Ouimaiaens,  Brsgi,  8il  i 
Muntslegre,  iuto  OalieiL  la  tus  diantrow  nth  > 
French  were  obUited  to  destroy  the  remsisder  (!  -' 
artillery  and  part  of  their  bsggsge,  and  the  road  wm%wi 
with  de.td  horses  and  moleo,  and  Franeb  soU'Oi, 
whom  were  pot  to  death  by  the  peasutiy  bsfgnish 
vanced  guard  of  the  British  could  save  then. 

Souk  lost  about  one-fourth  of  his  army,  bat  tha  ntiwa 
effected  with  great  ability  under  the  most  nnbTouul  - 
cumstances.  Oeneral  Wellesley  parsaed  the  fittA  ■ ; 
as  Montalegre,  and,  having  driven  them  est  of  Fr-^ 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  south.  The  pssngs  of  tl>- 
and  rapid  Douro,  effected  in  broad  day,  in  praMiuo 
French  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000  veteran,  W-  - 
Wellington's  finest  aehievemeots.  The  EogliiklM  ji 
attack  of  Oporto  only  23  killed  and  98  wesMsd. 

On  taking  ponession  of  Oporto.  Oenend  Wdleiltrpoi' 
proelamatimi,  strictly  enjoiaug  the  inhabiisots  to  isf^ 
Frendi  wounded  aod  priooners,  aad  he  wrols  toHnb ; 
to  request  him  to  send  some  French  nwdieal  o&mi 
care  of  Uieir  sick  and  woonded,  as  ho  did  not  wsh  tir< 
them  to  the  Portugussa. 

The  attention  of  ^  Aitfanr  Volleal^  wm  sovrv 
towards  Spain.   It  was  neceessiy  to  stnke  a  b)o*  j  > 
conotry,  and  the  present  occasion  appeareii  b*K<i^ 
The  condition  of  the  national  cause  of  Spain  bid  vf^ 
since  Napoleon  had  left  that  eooniry  in  Jannarj. 
hia  geoerats  had  individually  the  same  mesns  tWbis*'- 
bis  disposal,  and  there  was  not  a  sufficient  bc»d  of 
among  them  idl  to  make  them  act  in  concert.  hA  ^ 
separ^  command  over  a  large  division  of  tiie  eooDiri'. ' 
was  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  othersnj J* 
Bonaparte,  who  had  been  estabUdwd  in  Madnd  si 
Spain,  had  little  or  no  control  over  them,  sndiu: 
himsuf  auBteie&t  military  skill  to  direct  thdr  wir^ 
Each  marshal  thmfore,  anl  there  were  fiveoriiis^ 
Peuinsols,  acted  by  himself,  and  the  warfcrs  Wan  =^ 
plicated  and  irT»uIw;   Marshal  VictM',  Dske  of  Ft  " 
commanded  the  first  oorps  in  Estremadnra,  neartk^ 
of  Portugal,  having  abont  80,000  mea,  of  whom  faovfiff ' 
20,000  were  under  arms.   General  Srbestiaoi  ceons^ 
the  fourth  corps  in  La  Manchs,  which  moitsni  »* 
20,000  men  under  arms.    A  divi»ien  ef 
Dessolles  stationed  at  Madrid,  together  with  Kiu  H 

giards,  amounted  to  about  16,000  men.  KslUnsia' * 
unnet'a  divisions,  stationed  in  Old  Castileand  m 
of  Leon  and  Asturias,  comprised  about  10,000  dor-^J 
above  troops,  amountin{|  to  about  6(^000  ^^f^^^ 
were  considered  to  be  immediately  under  Kisg 
the  proteeiion  of  Madrid  and  of  Centnl  Spsia,  k-J 
act  offensively  in  Andalucia  and  wunat  mtufil  c 
Tagns  and  the  Guadiana.   Suolt  had  a  dirtinct  cc»^; 
He  had  mainly  to  occupy  the  northem  proviuet* 
snd  to  act  through  them  against  Poitugsl.  U*>u  | 
his  immediate  o^ers  the  second  coips^  msnswf 
20,000  men  under  arms  ;  the  fifth,  or  Monieri  «^ 
amounting  to  16,000 ;  and  Ney,  with  the  liith  wni 
about  16,000.    Soult's  force  in  all  wss  aboei  6%^^^ 
the  field.  These  were  the  two  French arm'st 'ffHjV, 
the  English  advancing  from  Portugal  were  Uk*ly  »  » 
into  collision.    Besides  these  there  were  is 
the  third  and  seventh  corps,  making  'PJ^''*!*^",^.  . 
men,  under  Sucbet  and  Augereaa,  whv  P""- 
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attend  in  the  wiou  gmSaam  and  lisN  of  oommimU 

tiOQ. 

The  fortresMi  and  fortified  towu  in  the  hudi  of  the 
-ench  were:  let,  on  the  northern  line,  San  Sebastian, 
implona,  Bilbao,  Sitntona,  Santaader,  Bargos,  Leon,  and 
•torga ;  Sod,  on  the  central  line,  Jaca,  Zaragoza,  Gnada- 
jara,  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Zamora ;  Srd,  Figueras,  Roeae, 
id  BaroeloDa,  on  the  eaatem  ooaat.  Bat  Soultt  after  being 
iven  oat  of  northern  Portogsl,  had  withdravrn  from 
ilieia ;  and  Ney,  following  the  tame  movemeat,  oompletelj 
acasted  that  e&teiuive  province,  inclading  the  forts  of 
)runa  and  Femd.  A  miMnderttandiog  or  disagreement 
tween  Uieie  two  oommandera  led  to  the  deliverauoe  of 
tlida ;  vhieh  wm  en  importanfe  event  in  the  war,  for  the 
reach  never  regained  tbkC  put  of  Spain, 
Marshal  Bonlt  reaefaed  Zamora  in  the  beginning  of  Jaly, 
id  hovered  abont  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Portugil.  Key 
rived  at  Astorga.  Victor  was  posted  between  the  Tagus 
id  the  OuadiAna^  his  troops  saffering  much  from  malaria, 
ortier,  with  the  fifth  corps,  on  the  road  from  Zaragou  to 
illadolid,  received  orders  from  France  to  halt;  and  the 
iperial  Gnards,  which  Napoleon  had  ordered  into  Spain, 
d  which  had  arrived  at  Vittoria,  were  hnrriedlj  ordered  to 
irch  to  the  banks  of  the  Danabe.  This  was  in  conse- 
lence  of  the  Aastrian  war,  which  had  just  broken  oat. 
ie  French  in  Spain  were  now  rednoed  to  s  state  of  inae-* 
rity,  and  Andslacia  and  Valenoia  were  siiU  nntonehed  by 
em. 

The  Spanish  armies,  thoogh  always  beaten  in  the  open 
Id,  had  been  reorganlaed.  General  Ceests,  commanding 
e  army  of  Kstremadnra,  reckoned  at  88,000  men,  was 
<Bted  on  the  Qoadiuu.  This  was  the  force  with  which 
moral  Welleiite^jr  had  to  oo-operate  in  an  advance  from 
irtngal  into  Spain  for  the  parposo  of  attacking  Victor  and 
tempting  to  reach  Madrid.  The  British  commander  had 
it  as  yet  seen  a  Spanish  amy  in  the  field,  and  he  conld 
(ve  no  precise  notion  of  its  defective  organisation  and  dis- 
pline.  He  however  soon  obtained  that  knowledge  when  he 
me  in  coniact  with  Cuesta.  But  there  was  another 
•Etacle  which  made  him  hesitate,  and  that  was  the  difficulty 
obtaining  provixions  and  means  of  transport  for  his  army 
Spain,  His  letten  daring  the  whole  of  this  campaign 
em  with  painfnl  details  on  this  suhjeot.  The  people,  the 
caI  aut&orities,  the  generals,  and  the  Janta,  all  seemed 
mnintons  in  thair  onwillmgness  to  provide  for  the  English, 
tlwBuh  sora  to  ba  amply  repaid  fur  their  snp^iea.  While 
lesta'a  army  abonnded  with  provinons  and  fnage,  Kr 
rthor  conld  not  gat  anoogb  to  supply  his  men  with  half 
tions.  "  I'bo  Fnoob,**  ha  obaerves,  '*  can  take  what  they 
te,  and  will  take  it,  but  we  cannot  eves  boy  common 
tcessariea." 

The  British  army  entered  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  July 
'  the  road  of  Zarxa  la  Mat  or  and  Coria,  and  the  head- 
lariers  were  at  Plasends  on  the  8th.  Cuesta  crossed  the 
igus  by  the  bridge  of  Almarai,  and  the  two  armies  made 
eir  junction  at  Oropesa  on  the  SOth.  Sir  R>  hert  Wilson, 
ith  the  Luntanian  Lej^ion,  one  Portngaese  and  two 
janitih  battalions,  moved  on  to  EM»lnua,  about  eight  lesgau 
am  Madrid,  threaiening  Uie  rear  of  Victor's  army,  which  was 
i8>ed  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  On  the  SSnd  the  combined 
Moish  and  British  armies  attacked  Vtctor'a  ootposts  at 
alavera,  and  dtova  than  in.  The  cn«n>T  would  have 
iflered  more  if  Oeneral  Caaebt  bad  not  been  absent  from  the 
eld.  The  BriUsh  eolumoa  were  fwmed  fur  the  at>ack  of 
w  French  position  on  the  £3rd,  as  Oeneral  Wellesle^ 
nabed  to  attack  Vii-tor  before  he  was  joined  by  Seb^stiani, 
at  Oenem)  Cuesta  *'  contrivad  to  loae  the  whole  of  the  day, 
wing  to  the  whimsical  perveraeneea  of  his  diiipof>ition."*~ 
Di^paich  to  i.  H.  Frere,  24th  of  July,  vol.  iv.,  p.  0S6.>  On 
ie  morning  of  the  34th  Victor  reiired  across  the  Alberche  to 
t.  OltUa  on  (tie  Madrid  road,  and  thence  to  Torrijos,  where 
e  waa  joined  by  Sebastiini'  B  corpe,  and  soon  after  by  King 
oneph  m  iienun,  attended  by  Manthal  Jonrdan  with  the 
fuards  end  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  General  Cnesta,  who 
ow  seemed  eager  fur  battle,  although  Oeneral  Wellesley 
!commen<ied  him  to  be  very  caattons  in  his  movements, 
lUowed  Victor  to  St.  Olalla,  and  pushed  Us  advanced  gaard 
)  TorrijoB,  when  the  French  stacked  him  briekty  on  tiie 
6ih,  and  obliied  him  to  fall  book  apnn  the  Bnthdi,  on 
b«  Albrrci  e.  Ou  the  B7ih  General  Wellesley,  expecting  to 
e  attacked,  look  ap  his  groand  in  the  position  of  Talavera. 

The  po-ition  of  the  English  ahny  was  daily  heeomfng  more 
sitioal,  for  SuiU  waa  laphlly  ndtancim  fratt  a*i^m»iM«^  1^ 


the  Paerto  de  BaBoa,  npon  Phmncis,  in  the  rear  of  tha 

Biitiah.  Oeneral  Wellesley  had  charged  Cnesta  to  gnard  the 
mountain-pass  of  Put-no  de  Banoa,  but  the  Spani-^h  general 
sent  only  600  men  thither,  a  force  which  of  cour»e  proved 
insufBuieut  to  arrest  Soalt's  march.  Oeneral  Wt'llesfey  did 
not  know  that  Ney  Iwd  nnexpettedly  evHcnated  Galicia,  and 
was  also  advancing  from  Astorija  upon  the  British  lefL 
Mortier  also,  wiih  ihe  6th  corps,  vras  at  Vultadotid,  reS'ty  to 
move  forward  ;  so  that  there  were  more  than  fiO,(>00  fighting 
mm  of  the  enemv  behind  the  moautainti  of  Plasencia,  ready 
to  act  on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  British,  who  had  he-ides 
00,000  more  in  ftunt  of  ihem.  The  British  force  in  the  firld 
did  not  exceed  S0,000.  There  were  a  few  more  battaliona 
on  their  march  froia  Lisbon  to  join  the  army,  but  they  did 
not  arrive  till  after  the  battle.  The  Spanish  army  of  Onesta 
mtuterad  about  34,000  men,  eoch  ait  they  were.  The  Por- 
lUjijneBe  regular  troops,  under  Beresford,  had  remuned  to 
cuard  the  north-exst  frontier  of  Portugal,  towards  Almeida. 
It  had  been  previously  agreed  between  Oeneral  Wellrsley, 
Cuesta,  and  toe  BpHuish  Supreme  Junta,  or  Central  Govern- 
ment, that  General  Ven^as,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
Spanish  army  of  Aodalacia,  consisting  of  about  25,000  men, 
ahoold  march  through  La  Mancha  upon  Madrid,  whilst 
Wellesley  and  Caesia  were  advsncltig  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tagns.  Ven^as  did  advance  through  La  Manch^  but  it 
seems  that  he  received  cuunter^rdeis  from  tho  Supreme 
Junta  which  had  ihe  effect  of  slackening  bis  march ;  be 
however  made  bis  appearance  at  last  tonvdt  Annjoez  and 
Toledo,  and  it  Was  his  approach  on  thit  vida  which  induced 
King  Joseph  to  engage  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  in  order  to  save 
his  capital  If  he  bad  kept  tiie  Allies  in  check  fhra  few  days 
longer,  Soult^  arrival  at  Plasencia  would  have  obliged  the 
Engli^  to  retire  precipitately.  But  King  Joseph  fearing 
that  Ven^ss  from  the  south,  and  Sir  Kobert  Wilson,  who, 
with  the  Lnsitanian  Legion,  was  hovering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  the  north,  would  enter  Madrid  and  seize  iha  stores, 
reserves,  Stc,  he  and  Mnrshal  Victor  determined  to  give 
battle  lo  the  Allies  in  front :  for  if  they  were  deftaied, 
Madrid  conld  be  easily  protected.  Oeneral  Wellesley,  per- 
ceiving, from  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  thxt  a  battle  was 
at  hand,  with  mneb  difScnlty  prevailed  npon  Cuesta  to  fall 
hack  with  him  upon  the  position  of  Talavera,  w^ere  there 
was  good  ground  for  def>:nce.  He  placed  the  S^nish  army 
on  the  right  near  the  Tagus,  before  the  town  of  T«l&vera,  its 
front  protected  1^  redoufata,  ditches,  mud  walls,  and  felled 
treei.  In  this  poidtion  they  could  hardly  be  ser  ously 
attacked.  The  witish  infantry  on  whom  the  general  could 
depend,  occupied  the  left  of  the  line,  which  was  open  in 
front,  but  its  extreme  left  rested  upon  a  steep  hill,  whivh  wat 
the  key  of  the  whole  position.  Tha  whole  line  extended  in 
length  about  two  miles. 

On  the  fl7th  of  July  the  French  moved  firom  St.  O'alla, 
crossed  the  river  Alberche,  drove  in  the  Bntiiih  oatpos'K,  and 
attacked  two  advanced  biiga<les  of  the  English,  whch  feU 
buck  steadily  acruss  the  plain  int')  their  asHigned  potiilion  in 
the  line.  Victor  n<>w  attacked  the  British  left,  whilst  the 
4th  corps  made  a  deniunstration  against  the  Spaniards  on  tho 
right,  several  thousands  of  whi-m,  after  discharging  their 
pieces,  fled  panie-stiuck  to  the  re4r,folluwed  by  theireniilery, 
and  creating  the  gr>atret  eonfusioD  among  the  bafignge  re- 
taiaera  an't  moles,  &c.;  and  it  waa  wiUi  dfflcully  that 
Oeni-rala  WiUesley  and  Cuesta  prevented  the  rest  of  -he 
Spanish  tFDMM  from  following  the  example.  Luckily  the 
soution  of  the  Spanish  army  was  strui  g  in  front,  and  the 
French,  not  knowii'g  exac  tly  what  was  going  »».  made  no 
further  attack  on  that  side;  theirefforts  t^LerefTrecteii  against 
the  British  left,  which  they  aucceeiled  for  a  moment  in  turn- 
ing, and  theygttined  the  summit  of  the  tiill;  but  Oei.end 
Hill,  being  ordered  to  that  p<)itit  with  more  troops,  dr-ve  the 
Freitch  down  after  an  obstinate  struggle  which  lasted  lill 
after  dark,  and  in  which  the  French  l"St  ah.mt  lOUO  m-n 
and  the  British  800.  Next  morning,  the  SSih,  the  French 
renewrd  the  attack  on  the  hill  on  the  British  lelt,  and  wera 
again  repalst-d  after  losing  alioat  1000  men.  Afier  a  pnuiw 
of  some  houn  tbe  attack  was  renewed  upon  the  whola 
British  front.  Hanvy  culumna  of  French  ib&n'iy  of  Sebiia- 
tiani's  corps  twtee  attacked  the  British  right  under  General 
Campbell,  «hich  joined  the  8pani^h  army,  but  w>Te  aaeb 
time  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  EnJtsh;  a  Spanish 
cavalry  regiment  charging  on  their  Bunk  at  Uie  sanie  tintSk 
they  retire<i  in  disorder,  af  er  losing  a  number  of  meo  and 
10  guttn.  In  the  mi«tt  time  a  Fi^ncb  divis  on,  lupporfd  bvi 
twa  x4giawnu  of  eavalry,  again  advg^lg  |!ijriujl^»  I 
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Iflft,  and  here  a  cavalry  fight  occurred  in  which  the  S3rd 
LiLht  Dragoons  loat  ooe-half  of  their  namber.  General 
W'ellesley  had  taken  the  preciution  of  postinti  the  Spamah 
divicixn  of  Batircour  in  the  rear,  together  with  the  cavalry 
of  bo'h  armiee,  and  tht)  aifjht  of  theae  effectually  precluded 
any  further  advance  of  tbe  French  on  that  side.  The  prin- 
cip'*l  attack  of  the  French  «ai  againit  ihe  Brittafa  centia, 
which  eonaisted  of  Uie  Onards  and  the  Oerman  Lwion.  Tbe 
French  colnmnt  came  molutely  eloie  np  tn  tbe  Britifh  tine, 
bnt  th*-y  weru  received  with  a  diicliarge  (if  musketry  wbivh 
made  them  reel  back  in  disorder.  The  Guards  then  charged 
them,  and  in  the  bT'Iort  of  the  moment  were  carried  too  lar, 
DDon  which  the  euemy'e  snpporting  columns  and  dragoons 
advanced,  and  those  yvho  bad  oeen  reputed  rallied  and  faced 
again,  wtiile  ibe  French  batteries  poured  their  shot  upon  tbe 
Jlnuit  of  the  Guards,  who  in  their  turn  drew  back  in  some 
disorder ;  at  the  same  time  the  German  Legion,  which  was 
on  the  left  of  the  Guards,  being  hnrd  pressed  by  the  French, 
got  into  confiiaioD,  and  tbe  British  ceutre  was  thus  broken. 
Thit  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle.  General 
Welteiley,  who,  from  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  position,  had 
a  clear  view  of  tbe  whole  field,  seeing  tlie  charge  of  the 
Goanfa,  and  expecting  the  iixua  of  it,  immediately  ordered 
Ihe  48th  regiment,  under  Colunel  DonellaD,  which  was  poaled 
on  ihe  bill  on  tbe  left,  to  advance  in  snpport  of  the  centre, 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  General  Cotton's  I'gfat  caviilry 
to  advance.  The  48ib  moved  on  in  p^fect  order  amidst  ihe 
retirii-g  crowdK,  and  wheeling  back  by  companies  let  them 
pan  through  be  intervals ;  uien,  resuming  iU  line,  ihe  48rh 
maicbrd  agaiuNt  the  right  of  the  pnrS'ing  coluums,  plied 
them  wiib  de^trucnve  diHchargeH  of  mui-ketrv,  and  cl<»ing 
upon  them  with  a  fi^m  and  regular  pace,  checked  ttieir  for- 
wnrd  miMeii-ent.  Tbe  Gu>rdH  and  Oeraians  quickly  rallied, 
and  the  briunde  i>f  li^jht  CHvaliy  coming  up  'rom  the  rear  at 
a  trot,  the  French  began  to  waver,  iind  at  last  gave  way  and 
retired  to  their  original  pnhi' ion,  their  retreat  being  protected 
bythfir  light  troops  and  artillery.  Tbe  Bii'ieh,  reduced  lo 
lew  than  14,000  men,  and  exhausted  by  &tigne,  weie  unMble 
to  pursue  them;  and  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been 
acarcely  eufrsged,  was  incapable  of  nukine  any  avolutioni ; 
and  ihus  about  six  in  the  evening  all  fightiig  and  finng 
ceHBC'l,  each  aru>y  reta  n'Ui;  the  p<  sition  ilmt  it  twd  occupied 
in  ibe  morning.  The  French  werx  r*rpnl>-ed  at  all  points, 
and  lout  iwu  generals  and  ne  <rly  1000  uieu,  ai>d  a^iout  6(KX) 
wouuiied,  besides  Ibe  lo^s  of  17  guns.  On  tbe  i-ide  of  the 
British,  two  generals  and  800  men  were  killed,  and  three 
generals  and  about  4001*  men  wounded. 

The  next  morning,  July  SStb,  at  daybreak,  the  French 
army  nude  arenograde  mnvem^'nt,  rei-roa<ed  ihe  Alherche, 
and  Inok  a  fiosiiion  on  tbe  heigh  s  of  SaliuB".  On  that  day 
General  Robert  Cran  urd  leacbed  the  English  camp  from 
Lisbon  with  ihe  43rd,  fi2nd,  xnd  9dth.  Thii  wa*  the  light 
briga>l<>,  which  a't-rwanln  acquired  a  military  celebiity  for 
its  gallantry  and  the  ouicknesM  of  its  muvemeuta. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  pMed  ttie  29th  and  30th  in  ea- 
tablishing  his  hoa^ials  in  th»  town  Talivera,  and  en- 
deavouiing  to  get  provisiona,  as  Um  ni*-n  were  nearly  Ktarving. 
In  tliiH  he  was  not  at  all  assisted  by  ihe  Spxnisb  authorities 
or  tbe  Sfianish  iuhabitauts.  "  We  are  miserably  supplied 
with  provisions  "—thuM  he  wrote  t<»  Lord  Casilerfagh  on  tbe 
Ist  of  August  from  Talavera  :  *'  the  Spanish  armieH  are  now 
so  numt-n  us  that  they  eat  up  the  whole  cunnuy.  They  have 
no  uingazines,  nor  have  we,  nor  can  we  cd  ecl  aiiy,ana  tliere 
in  a  s>  ramble  for  t-veryibtng.  1  think  the  ba<tle  of  the  S6ih  is 
likely  to  be  of  greai  use  lo  the  Spanixidi ;  butl  do  not  think 
them  ill  a  vtate  of  dit-cipliue  lo  contend  with  tbe  French." 
(*  DiKpatcl  es,*  iv.,  p.  604.) 

King  Joseph,  with  the  4th  corps  and  the  reserve,  moved 
on  tb-  l^'t  of  August  farther  baik  to  lllescaa,  on  the  road 
between  Madrid  and  Toledo,  in  order  to  oppa>e  tbe  amiy  of 
Aiidalucia  under  Venegaa ;  and  Victor,  who  had  remained 
on  the  Alherche  with  the  1st  cor(<s,retieated  likewise  on  the 
roa-l  to  Madrid,  from  alurui  at  the  movemt^nts  of  Sir  Hubert 
Wilson  un  his  flank,  S»nlt  was  now  advancing  from  ihe 
noah  wiih  n..  less  than  ihree  corps,  one  of  whiei<,  commanded 
by  Mortier,  entered  Plaaencia  on  the  Slst,  having  i>asaed, 
w  tboiit  encountering  any  resi»tance,  the  defile  of  Biinos, 
winch  CuestH  had  piomised  to  guard.  Soult  himself,  with 
the  2iid  corpa,  enteied  Plasencia  on  tbe  1st  of  August,  whiUt 
J^y  moving  on  from  Salamanca  in  tbe  same  direciion. 
The  French  found  Plasencia  dtserled  by  most  of  the  in- 
'nahi  ants,  and  they  could  learn  no  intelligeace  of  the  positiou 
of  the  British  and  Spanish  armies,  exo^  vague  mmouit  of  a 


battle  having  been  fought  a  few  daya  befors.  On  ;^  ^  if 
August  Sir  Arthur  Wfllesley  learnt  that  tbe  trj^U 
entered  Plasencia.   Supposing  thai  Sonlt  waisloair^a 
corps,  which  he  estimated  at  only  15,000  men,  and  it  a 
intention  was  to  join  Victor,  he  determined  to  enc-BSc  - 
before  be  could  effisct  the  junction :  he  therefon  wa^i 
the  3rd  of  August  to  Oropeia  with  tlw  British  stsj  e.-^ 
Cnesta  at  Talavera,  particularly  recomomdinit  hia 
teet  the  hoamtaU ;  and  in  case  he  should  bo  Mfi  I  .-r 
advance  of  Victor  to  leave  Talavera,  to  ctJIeet  am  \,t.- 
away  the  wounded.   The  position  of  the  hostile  mui. 
now  very  singular  :    they  were  all  rrowdsd  ik(  j 
narrow  valley  of  the  Taifus,  from  tbe  nci^b(ii.-t;^ 
Madrid   to   tbe    firontieia   of    PiHtugal.     King  im: 
and  Sebaatiaoi  were  at  Illescai  and  Vaidemoni,  ten-. 
Madrid  and  the  Tagna,  while  the  advanced  j^* : 
Venegas  were  on  the  left  or  opposite  side  of  tlie  n  i- 
nosite  Toledo..  Victor  was  lower  rtown  on  tbe  rig  -.  ou-i 
Maqueda,near  the  Alberche,  watching  Cnesta,  vkoi 
Talavera.   General  Wellesley  was  fanher  down,  it  Ot* 
Soult  was  on  tbe  Ttetar,  on  the  road  from  Plir-^. 
Almanu.   Bereifiud,  widi  the  Pormgnese,  wu  nk  -i 
moving  farther  west  along  the  firtrntiers  of  Ports^  'I- 
allies  ander  Wdletley  ud  Cuesta  hrld  the  ceOitH:; 
only  one  day's  march  tiunder;  but  their  force,  win  c- 
centnted,  wu  not  more  thm  47,000  men.    IV  F-^ 
could  not  unite  under  three  d^ya,  hat  their  oomhimi  'r. 
exceeded  9C^000  men,  of  whom  03,000  were  nsde » . 
and  this  singular  ntnatiou  waa  rBnd-T«d  more  muitki:- 
the  ignorance  in  which  all  parties  were  as  to  the  itrei,'  - 
movrments  of  th>-ir  adveisaries.     Victor  amf  tliet; 
fiightentd  by  VVilson's  partisan  corps  of  40U0  ms,--^ 
preparing  to  unite  at  Mos  oleK,  nvar  Madrid ;  wliile  Co. 
equally  alarmed  at  Victor,  waa  retiring  from  TaUna  ? 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  supposed  by  King  Joseph  u 
tbe  head  of  2fi,0lX)  Briiiob  ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  caicBlfs  ■■ 
Sonlt's  weakness,  was  mar<'hing  with  23,000  £o;-it-'  - 
Spanish  to  engage  63,000  French ;  while  Sooll,  si^ 
aeeertain  the  exact  situation  of  either  friends  ortw- 
little  anipected  tliat  the  ^rey  was  ruahing  into  hit  jm  - 
th'smouient  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  buns  hji^ 
which  could  not  hetr  the  weight  for  tweniy-foor  bun;>t 
fortune  so  ordained  that  no  irreparable  dissiter  tm^' 
(>apier*s  *  HtMiory  uf  the  Peninsular  War,*  h.  ix.) 

In  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  Angust,  Sir  Artbi 
lesley  learned  that  Sonlt's  advanced  poi<s  wo*  it  >vi 
Moral,  and  consequently  between  him  and  the  • 
Almarai,  on  tbe  Tagns,  thus  cutting  his  line  of  oosn 
cation  with  Por'ngal.    At  tbe  same  time  letten  froai  l'^ 
informed  him  thnt  King  Joseph  wai  again  adruciDi  t) '  - 
Victor,  and  that  ^ult  mast  be  stronger  than  wu  npp'- 
and  that  therefore  he,  Cuexta,  would  quit  TsUtoi 
evening,  and  join  the  British  at  Oropeaa.   Sir  Artliu 
diately  replied,  requeatiog  Cnesta  to  wait  at  lent  ti!: 
mon  ing,  in  order  to  cover  tbe  evacuation  of  theSri()J>^ 
pitals  from  Talaveia.   Bnt  Cneita  wu  already  on  hi<  ar- 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  tbe  4th  appeared  neirtlr^ 
Sir  Artiicr  by  this  time  h«l  leained  from  intncepud  i^-^ 
thst  Soult 's  force  was  much  stronger  than  be  bad 
though  he  conid  not  guess  iis  fnll  strengih.  CoesUi 
would  immediately  Iring  tbe  King  and  \^tar  apo  ^ 
H<- was  placed  between  the  mountains  and  the  TifW''^ 
a  French  army  advancing  upon  him  on  each  flank ;  the 
by  Almiiraz  wu  cut  o& ;  he  had  seen  enoDjth  of  IWiW 
the  Spanish  army  not  to  rely  upon  them  oo  a  Mi  of 
and  be  could  not,  with  17,0lJ0  tirilisb,  fatigued      lo  »=' 
of  provisions,  fight  soccettsively  two  Frracb  hwm, ^ 
much  stronger  Uian  bis  own.    His  only  refluinini!  li"' 
retreat  was  across  the  Tagus,  by  the  biidgt  if  Artftbl^> 
below  Talavera.   By  taking  up  a  line  of  defence  bejoodiv 
river  he  ndght  keep  <^n  the  road  1^  TrojiU* 
This  h«wever  muat  be  done  immediately,  Wort  the  on? 
intercepted  the  road  to  Anobtspo.   Sir  Anhnr  comtuBD'oi^ 
his  determination  to  Cuesta,  viio,aGcordti«  to  liiicf*!^.^ 
posed  it :  he  warned  now  to  fight  the  Fiei  ch  at  Orvptsti^^ 
tbe  English  general  told  him  iteinly  Uiathe  Bii«bt  *>"'' 
lik^d— that  be,  Sir  Arthur,  wu  responsible  f6rh»o»D  vo. 
and  should  move  forthwith.  Accordingty,  ot  tbit  noniis!. 
4th  of  August,  the  British  army  filed  off  to-anlf  Anoi''^ 
where  itcros»ed  'he  river  with  iU  artlUei^,  ■^'"■^  Jv.. 
woanded  from  Talavera,  and  took  a  pouiioa  ootw  ^ 
aide.  Thus  the  British  army  was  saved  from  imftoiaf^ 
Hen,  end*!  the  fi»t^«^»{^<Ofe§^^ 
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Sir  ArtboT  Wellaile;f  now  moved  Ui  bttd-^urten  to 
Deleytosa,  and  afterwanb  to  Jarftieejo,  on  the  high  md  to 
Badajoi,  leaving  a  xtrong  T«ar-goird  to  pi'  tect  the  aoatb 
bank  of  the  Tagaa,  and  prerent  the  enemy  from  passing  the 
river.  The  bridge  of  Aimaniz  had  already  been  broken  by 
the  SpaniHids.  Cnesta,  following  the  British  movement, 
vassea  to  the  eoatb  of  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Anobispo, 
foilowed  close  by  ihe  French,  who^  discovering  a  ford,  croaked 
the  river  on  the  8lh  with  a  namerous  cavalry,  overpowered 
the  Spanish  rear-gnard,  and  seized  the  guns.  General  Wel- 
lesley  however  caosed  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  artillery 
to  be  dragged  np  the  mottutaia  <it  Mesa  d'Ibor,  a  strong 
position,  while  the  British  guarded  the  eqaally  strong  pass  of 
Miimbetfl,  fiunog  the  bridge  of  Alotaraz.  The  line  of  defence 
of  the  Allies  was  tfaos  m-establiihed.  Meantime  King 
Joseph  recalled  Mortier's  eorpx,  which  had  crossed  th«i  Tagax 
at  Talavera,  and  ordered  it  to  join  Sebaotiani  againitt  Venegaa, 
who  had  ng  <in  advanced  to  Almonxcid,  near  Toledo.  Marshal 
Ney,  on  the  other  side,  whom  Soolt  had  directed  to  ford  the 
Tagus  below  Almaraz,  conld  not  dii>eover  the  ford.  Soolt 
now  ))roposed  to  march  with  his  thm  eorpH  by  Coria  and 
Abrantes,  and  reach  Lisbon,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagns, 
before  the  English ;  bat  Ney,  Jonrdan,  nnd  King  Joseph 
oppo>ed  the  plan,  and  soon  aft«rwards  a  despatch  came  from 
^Napoleon,  anted  after  the  battle  of  Wauvam,  from  the 
Austrian  tmperor's  palace  at  SchtJnbmnn,  forbidding 
further  offensive  operations  till  the  reinforcements  which  the 
teiminatioa  of  the  Anstrian  war  placed  at  his  disposal  shoold 
Teach  Spsin. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  now,  to  emah  his  enemies,  trasted 
chiefly  to  his  oTerwneloiing  maxses,  which  be  recraiied  so 
cheaply  by  means  of  the  ronscrip'ion.  The  {iropoition  of 
cavalry  in  his  armtes  in  Spain  was  beyond  all  precedent. 
Nnpoboii  wae  resulved  to  ulay  a  sure  game.  He  bad  already 
S00,000  men  in  8^in,ana  \ethe  did  not  think  them  enoogh. 
His  generals  bad  adopted  the  same  views.  ''It  is  laige 
mssxed  only,  the  str<  ngekt  that  you  can  form,  that  will  rac- 
ceed :  "  thus  wrote  Stmlt  to  King  Joseph  before  the  battle  of 
Talaven.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sir  Arthur  Wettestey, 
writing  abont  the  same  time,  said — "I  conceive  tluU  tne 
French  are  dangerona  only  when  in  large  masses.'* 

Soult's  army  now  wi-nt  into  cantonments  in  Estremadnra 
and  Leon,  near  the  borders  of  Portugal.  Sebantiaid  having 
defeated  Venegai  at  Almonacid,  drove  him  back  open  the 
Sierra  Morena.  King  Joseph  was  again  reaiding  quietly  at 
Madrid. 

In  Eog^d,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle 
Talaveia,  Sir  Arthnr  IVellesIey  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  titles  of  Baron  Oonro  *nd  Viscount  Wellington. 

On  jhe  SOih  of  Aagaat  Lord  Wellington  removed  his  head- 
quarters lo  BadajoK,  and  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  or 
ttie  line  of  the  Ouadiana.  His  chief  motive  was  the  neglect 
of  the  S,  anish  authorities  in  supplying  his  anny  with  pro- 
visions, which  obliged  him  to  draw  near  bis  masazines  iu 
Portugal ;  and  another  reason  was,  the  impossibility  of  co- 
operating with  the  nndiaciplined  Spanish  armies.  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  contrived,  notwithstMnding  Cuesta's  neglect,  to 
carry  away  30u0  sick  and  wounded  from  Talavera ;  the  re- 
maiiiing  IfiOO,  whom  be  was  obliged  to  leave  there,  bs 
recommended  eameutly  to  the  French  generals,  Mortier 
and  KelUnoan,  and  hia  ezpcetationa  were  not  deceived. 
Marshal  Mortier  in  particalar  showed  the  ntmiiat  kindnesi  to 
the  British  woondad,  and  would  have  them  attended  to  before 
hiu  own  men. 

In  October  Lord  Wellington  repaired  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeded (0  reconnoitre  the  whole  country  in  fiont  of  that 
crapital,  for  it  was  then  that  he  resotvrd  upon  the  conRtructiun 
«f  ih«  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  whtch  enabled  him 
to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  following  yvar. 
We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  *  Memoiandum  '  which 
he  Wrote  at  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  October  tor  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fletcher,  of  the  Engiaeen,  in  which  he  clearly  points 
oat  the  dnub!.-  line  of  position,  the  entrenchmmtn  and 
SvdoubtM,  the  number  of  mt:n  required  at  each  post,  &c.,  as 
If  the  whole  were  already  in  exivtrnce  before  his  eyes.  This 
paper,  so  remarkriilecon>idrriDgUie  epoch  udciienmstances 
in  which  itwai  wri  ten,  iaa  moil  str  king  evidence  of  Wellin(f 
ton's  t  ofnprehvnsive  mind,  his  penetration, and  foresiriit.  (See 
'  DiMpatcbea,'  vol.  v.,  pp.  8^4-39).  Of  his  plan  nowever 
nothing  Wns  said  xr  even  whiHpered  at  the  time.  He  returaed 
to  his  head-quartern  at  Bodajoz,  whence  he  made  an  excur- 
■ioa  to  Seville,  where  he  con/vrKd  with  hia  brother  the  Mar- 
quis Welleeleyi  who  wu  thai  the  Britiah  ambsMador  in 


Botia,  and  whom  ha  aooompanied  to  Cadiz.  On  the  11th  of 
Noreiiiber  he  retomed  to  his  head-qoarteis  at  Bad  jia.  At 
the  same  time  another  htal  blnmler  wan  eommitted  by  the 
Spanisnis.  About  the  middle  of  November  the  Snpieme 
Junta  ordered  the  army  of  Andalucia,  iomed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  to  advance  suddenly  upon 
Madri'l,  and  this  without  any  previoua  communication  with 
Lord  Wellington,  who  was  at  Badajoz,  or  with  the  Duke  del 
Parqne  and  other  Spanish  commanders  in  the  north  nf  Spain. 
Venegas,  the  general  of  the  army  of  Andalucia,  had  been 
super»eded  by  Areizaua,  an  inexperienced  young  officer,  who 
was  in  fiivoar  with  the  Junta.  Old  Cuesta  had  also  retired, 
and  made  room  for  Egaia  in  the  command  of  the  finny  of 
E>tremadnra.  These  two  armies,  which  constituted  the 
principal  r^ular  force  of  the  Spaniaids,  and  which,  posted 
wiibin  the  line  of  the  Tagus  and  Along  the  range  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  protect*^,  and  might  long  have  protected,  the  south 
of  Spain,  were  brown  away  upon  a  fiwlish  attempt.  Aiei- 
i^a,  with  neariy  60,000  men  and  60  pieces  of  artillery, 
advanced  into  the  plains  of  La  Manch't,  aud  waa  attacked 
on  the  16th  of  November,  in  the  o^en  fields  of  Ocafia,  b7 
the  two  French  corps  of  Mortier  and  Sebaatiani ;  and, 
although  his  men  fo0(,nt  with  sufficient  ctiurage,  yet  he  was 
completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one-half  nf  his 
army,  and  all  his  baggagn  and  artin--ry,  wtih  the  exce,  tion  of 
15  guns.  About  the  same  time  the  Duke  del  Paique,  with 
2U,UU0  S.  aniarda  in  the  north,  advanced  from  Salamanca 
against  Kellerman,  but  he  was  beaten,  and  driveu  to  the 
moniitains  itf  Pefia  de  Fnmcia.  Tne  Fren<-)i,  noitfa  of  the 
1  Bgos,  were  thus  left  at  libeny  to  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo  nnd 
the  frontieiaoF  Porlngai,  *'  1  lament,"  thus  Lord  Wellington 
writes  from  Badajoz  on  the  news  of  these  m  shaps,  "  I  lament 
thit  a  cause  which  (jr-mii*e<l  so  well  a  few  werks  ago  should 
have  been  su  completely  lost  by  tlie  ignorance,  proHumption, 
and  mismanagement  ot  those  to  whose  direction  it  »as  in- 
trusted. I  declare  that,  if  tliey  had  preserve>l  their  two 
armies,  or  eves  one  of  them,  the  cause  was  oafe.  The 
French  could  have  sent  no  reinforcements  which  cuu  d  have 
been  of  any  u^e  ;  time  wouM  have  been  gnint-d  ;  the  state  of 
affiira  Would  .have  improved  daily;  all  ine  chances  were  in 
our  favour  ;  and  in  ibe  lirxt  moment  of  weakne-'S  oci:asioned 
by  any  diveicion  on  <be  continent,  or  by  tb<'  growing  dis- 
content of  ihe  F>encb  themselveH  with  the  war,  the  Frruch 
armies  must  have  bfBU  driven  out  of  Sain.  Butno!  coibiog 
will  MUswer  except  to  fight  great  battles  in  plains,  in  which 
the  defeat  of  tlie  Spuiish  armies  is  «s  &-rtaiii  an  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mttle.  They  will  not  credit  the  acOuunta 
I  have  repeatedly  given  them  of  the  supeiior  ■•nmhers  even  of 
the  Frendi:  they  will  seek  them  oo',  and  they  find  them 
iuvaiiably  in  all  parts  iu  nnmbfrs  superior  to  themst-lves.  I 
am  only  nfraid  now  that  I  shnll  be  too  late  to  uve  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  loss  ot  which  will  secure  for  Uie  French  Old 
Casiile,  and  will  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  northern 
provinces,  and  Uave  them  to  their  fote." 

Lord  Wellington's  anxious  looks  wero  now  directed  towards 
the  north-east,  t-r  he  foresaw  that  the  storm  would  burst 
upon  Portusat  ^m  that  quarter.  He  accordinglr  tetired 
from  Spaoi»n  ground  altogether  into  Portugal,  and  mowog 
through  Alemtejo  wi.h  ihe  mass  of  his  army  in  Dec<mber, 
crossed  the  Tagjs  at  Abrantes  ;  and  tiience  marching  to  the 
Mondego,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Visen  in  Jannaiy  1810, 
having  his  outposts  along  the  frontiers  of  Spain  towards 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  left  General  Hill's  division  wnth  ni 
the  Tagus  to  prot<>ct  Alemtejo.  In  the  mean  time  both  he 
and  Beiesford  were  indefatigatile  in  their  endeavours  to  raise 
tile  Portognese  re^olar  army  to  a  state  of  ^idenoy  in  num- 
bera,  armament,  and  di-cipline. 

Ompaiffn  of  tSlO.— By  b^s  campaign  of  1608  General 
Wellestey  hud  deliveied  Portngil  fioiu  ue  French.  By  the 
cmpHign  of  the  early  ^lart  of  161^  he  had  again  repelled  a 
fresh  invtsion  of  the  northern  part  of  that  kingdotu.  The 
subsequent  Spanish  campaign  of  the  same  year,  which  was 
undertaken  with  a  %iew  to  assist  the  Spaniards  in  driving 
the  French  away  from  Castile  and  recovering  Madrid,  failed 
thruU(ib  want  of  good  management  on  the  pan  of  the  Spanish^ 
generals,  and  of  diecipline  in  the  Si*anish  armies.  The  battle 
01  I'alaveia,  the  first  fought  b^  Wellington  ou  Spanish 
ground,  though  f:lorioua  to  iha  BniiMh  arms,  led  to  no  utrfal 
result,  and  the  BntiRh  groeial  was  obliged  to  evacnaie  Spain. 
Fresh  blunders  on  the  pan  of  the  aniards  led  lu  the  eoo- 
qnesi  of  Andalucia  by  the  French.  The  war  in  Spain  then 
assumed  the  character  of  a  partisan  warfare,  and  Wellington 
saw  that  it  would  be  in  Tain  for  the  present  to-«weet  that 
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Spain  could  make  sny  adequate  effort  to  ihake  off  the  French 
yoke.  Portuti;al  howerer  was  free,  and  Welliiigtoa  thought 
that  she  might  bo  preserved  by  means  of  a  Biitiah  force  of 
80,000  men,  assiisted  by  &n  effDcUve  PortngneM  anmr,  io 
tdditlon  to  the  militia,  even  snppomng  the  French  should 
obtain  poB8euiu&  of  the  remunder  of  the  Peninsula.  This 
h*  Itftted  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  written  from 
Mfrida,  SSth  of  AagDst,  1609,  soon  after  his  retreat  from 
Talaven.  In  that  remarkable  letter  he  gives  hii  opinion, 
fonnHed  npon  &ctB,  of  the  ntter  inability  of  the  Spanish 
annies,  as  they  were  then  constituted,  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  French.  The  following  passage,  which  concludes 
his  expos^  of  8panii>h  military  afiaira,  deserres  notice : — "  I 
really  believe  that  nmch  of  this  deficiency  of  numbers,  com- 
position,  and  discipline,  is  to  bs  attributed  to  the  existing 
fiOvemnieDt  of  Spain.  They  have  attempted  to  govern  the 
ki)>g(tom,  in  a  state  of  revolution,  by  an  adherence  to  old 
nles  and  systems,  and  with  the  aid  of  what  is  called  enthn- 
ilasm  i  and  this  last  Is,  in  fact,  no  aid  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, and  is  only  an  exeuae  for  the  irregularity  with  which 
eveiything  is  done,  and  for  the  want  of  diaeipline  and  snbor- 
dltiMtion  of  the  wmiei.  People  are  very  apt  to  believe  that 
aDthoKiami  carried  the  Frendi  tiirongh  their  revolation,  and 
Vss  the  parent  of  ihi>»e  exertiona  which  have  nearly  con- 
.  Qiiered  the  world  ;  hot  if  the  snbjeet  Is  nicely  examined,  it 
Vill  bo  fottiid  thai  eDthasiasm  was  the  name  only,  bnt  that 
fotee  vaa  the  iniitrtiment  which  broushi  forth  those  grsHt 
re>ooFces  under  the  system  of  terror,  which  firat  stopped  the 
Allies ;  and  that  a  perseverance  in  the  same  system  of  upply- 
jug  every  ii<dividual  and  every  description  of  property  to  toe 
Mrvice  of  the  army,  by  force,  has  sioce  conquered  Earo^." 
The  system  by  which  the  French  supported  tbvir  large  armies 
in  Spain,  as  they  did  everywhere  elite,  was  that  of  taking 
|lo»seuiiou  by  force  of  everything  they  wanted.  They  ordered 
rations  at  every  town,  and  they  arrested,  shot,  or  hanged  all 
who  pat  any  obstatle  in  their  way.  llie  English  generals, 
the  alliei  of  Snain,  coald  not  do  thu. 

Wellinxtons  thonghts  were  now  directed  to  the  defence 
of  Portugal,  of  the  practivshiUty  of  which  he  entertuned 
little  or  no  donbt.  He  did  not  mean  that  he  ahonid  be  able 
to  defend  Uie  whole  frontier  of  Portugal,  for  that  is  too 
flStensive,  and  is  open  on  too  many  points,  bat  that  he  could 
MClum  the  capital  and  other  stroDghulds,  and  the  mountains 
and  fastneyses,  so  an  to  maintain  nis  hold  and  tire  out  the 
invaders.  The  question  whether  Portn^al  war  worth  defenri- 
ing  at  the  enormous  c<  St  which  it  would  t-ntail  upon  England, 
he  left  for  ministers  at  home  to  decide.  As  long  at  the 
British  kept  ponsession  of  Portucal  the  French  tenure  of 
Spain  Wat  insecure;  and  circumstances  might,  and  indeed 
must,  aritie  wht-u  the  British  and  allied  forcet  could  isHae 
tnt  of  Portugal  to  renew  a  regular  war  iu  Spain  for  the  final 
expulsion  of  iha  French.  Kapoleon  was  well  aware  of  this, 
iXM  was  anxious  to  expel  the  English  from  Potocal,  for  that 
country  formed  the  position  of  snppOTt  fur  all  military  opera- 
iionii  againxt  ihe  French  In  the  Peninsula.  ('Dispatches/ 
-ftiL  ti.  n.  368.}  The  Portuguese  in  a  body  had  confidence 
•  ht  the  Briti^h  nation  and  army,  ihey  were  loral  to  their 
prince,  detected  the  Fr<  nch,  ana  their  troops  ha^  snbmiited 
to  British  discipline.  Portugal  was  a  Nincere  and  tolerably 
docile  ally  of  England,  which  Spain  was  not  and  could  not 
he.  Ill  an  official  letter  to  Lor>l  Liverpool,  dated  Badajos, 
14th  of  November,  1809,  after  he  had  Kiven  direction*  for 
fortifying  the  lines  tiear  laobon,  Wellington  sUied  thitt 
Portugal  might  be  defended  by  a  Bntitih  effeciive  force' of 
30,000  men,  in  aid  of  the  whole  military  esublixhment  of 
FortOgal,  eonslsting  of  about  45,000  regukis.  which  however 
were  aa  yet  far  from  effective.  And  in  a  confidential  letter 
Alao  to  Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  same  date,  he  says—"  I  do 
not  ttiink  the  French  will  succeed  in  getting  posnession  of 
Portoeal  with  an  army  of  70,000  or  even  of  80,000  men,  if 
they  do  not  mike  th«  attack  for  two  or  three  months,  which 
I  believe  now  to  be  impossible.  I  conceive  not  only  that 
they  mar,  but  will,  make  the  attack  before  they  will  subdue 
the  north  of  Spain.   The  centre  of  Spain,  or  old  Castile,  is 

already  subdued  iAy  opinion  is  that  the  enemy 

have  neither  the  means  nor  the  int«ntiou  of  attacking  Por- 
tugal nt  present,  and  that  they  would  be  successfully  resisted. 
1  am  likewiHO  of  opinion  that  when  they  shall  receive  their 
reinforcements  they  can  be  successfully  reaiHted."  And  as 
he  had  foreseen,  so  it  happened. 

Wolliogtoo  continued  in  his  head-quarters  at  Viseu  till 
the  end  of  April,  1810,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
Fnnefa  in  Old  Caatil^  and  pcepuing  against  their  attack 


upon  Fortngal,  which  he  expected  would  be  wiit  :m 
that  year.    The  French  annias  in  Spain  had  ncrt 
reinforcements  daring  the  winter  fnnn  Geimsn;.ir> 
quence  'of  the  peace  between  France  and  Awrx  ■ 
and  Oronet,  with  two  fresh  corps,  had  enieml  ,. 
lowed  by  a  part  of  Napoleon's  imperial  fouii.  ■■. 
Kellerman,  ana  Loison,  vrilh  about  60,000  men,  Bt;>. 
month  of  April,  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  evidesllT  p 
for  an  attack  upon  Fortngal.    As  a  prelude  the;  hk  > 
and  taken  Astorga  from  the  Sjpauiards,  and  vtn 

S reparations  for  the  siege  of  Ciadad  Bodngo,  vk  >. 
efeoded  hy  a  Spanish  gfirrisou. 
Soult  was  now  in  the  south  of  Spain,  with  Vjsr ; 
Mortier  nnder  his  orders,  and  was  busy  in  «pk<m  - 
miliiary  resource  and  establishing  his  nuUtsrjcas. 
AndHlucii.    There  is  a  very  interesting  reput 
the  Prince  of  Wagram,  dated  Seville,  4th  of  Aap^ 
which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Napier's  ttr.'^t 
and  which  shows  the  activity  and  administrstiiti:  ^. 
that  oommaDder,nnd,  at  the  same  time,  the  mm^  -r 
ings  between  him  and  the  nominal  King  of  S(«a . 
Bonaparte,  and  his  Spanish  minister!.   0«menl  Rtn.-' . 
in  Eatremadura,  ready  to  co-operate  with  his  cgoiriiv. 
the  north  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  «Unr  biii> . 
Tuns.   His  movements  were  anxdoasly  watdied  b*  'i  . 
Hill,  with  about  12,000  British  and  PurtBgnese,!!!:-.:: 
the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo.    At  the  aonth-wvilem  b:-i 
of  Spiin,  Cadiz,  strong  hy  its  situation,  wss  giniMr 
BritUh  force,  of  about  7000  men,  under  Genenl  Cnx . 
addition  to  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  the  French,  afric 
were  blockading  the  pUce.     In  the  norih,  tt»  '  - 
patriots  remained  in  poFses»ion  of  Oalicia  and  Aitr. 
not  in  Buffici>*nt  force  to  effect  any  poweiful  diier>.  i  - 
the  east  of  Spain,  Valencia  and  Murcia  still  btkcr- 
Cataluna  was  the  only  province  in  which  the 
under  O'Donnell,  the  best  of  the  Spanish  genenti,  ' 
regular  system  of  warfare  against  the  French. 
was  asusted  hy  the  natare  of  tbe  ground,  vhicb  n. 
spersed  with  nnmerous  fortresses,  and  also  b;(l«  ^  - 
sqaadron  along  the  coast,  and  hy  the  orgsniMtioa  n'-  -  ■ 
spirit  of  the  Catalonian  militia.    But  tbe  ttnig^  -  - 
province  was  too  remote  to  have  any  influence  oa  tit 
tions  in  Portugal  and  Andalucia.    The  conqoeii  oi  F-'~- 
was  the  great  object  of  the  French  campaign  of  lelil 

About  ihe  middle  of  May  Marshal  Maswu.  F''-'^ 
Essling,  arrived  at  Valladolid,  having  been  wi.tbjXi? 
to  tnke  the  command  of  the  army  avaembled  id  OM  -  ' 
and  Leon,  which  sssumed  tbe  name  of  the  '  Armt ' 
tugal.'   He  hid  also  military  command  over  th«  j"'- 
of  northern  Spain.    His  force  consisted  of  the  t-*- 
under  Kegnier,  6th  corps  under  Ney,  and  5:t>  - 
Junot,  and  the  reserve  cavatiy  nnder  Honibnii-'- 
72,000  men  nnder  srnu  for  the  fieM,  besiM  p'- 
detachments,  &e.,  in  the  proviocea  of  Valladolid,  iu-}- 
and  Leon.   Tu  the  above  nnmber  was  afterwanb  idj- 
the  «>nr8e  of  the  campaign,  the  9th  corns,  miei  r ' 
consisting  of  about  18,000  men.    Lord  Wfllini.to:  ^ 
oppose  the  whole  of  this  force  with  about  54,000  Btr-^ 
Portuguese  regular  truops.    There  was  woreoteriC''-'^ 
able  Portuguese  militia,  employed  mostly  in  lfaea''>^ 
and  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Douni,  iu  AUda,  - 
Algarve— in  shoit,  on  the  wings  of  the  regulu  fcf  ' 
must  be  observed  aliM  that  Masnt-na  could  cooctc:"^ 
whole  force  for  his  attack  on  Portugal  north  of  tbe 
whitst  Lord  Wellington  was  oblii,ed  to  leave  put  ^  ^ 
force  Bouih  of  that  river,  to  guard  afta<n»t  any  utdtB  ^'^ 
meni  from  theFremh  army  uf  AndJucia,  vhidi*^' 
than  60,000  strong,  of  which  a  part  might  atteiD[(t  ti  ti'"-' 
iiito  Alemtejo.    Again,  Maaaena'a  troops  wrre  lutf'-" ' 
soldiers,  flushed  with  enocesa  and  in  a  high  state  >•(  i'^^- ' 
whiUt  Lord  WrlUogton  eoold  only  oonlidently  reltm'B 
British  part  of  his  force,  abont  25,000  mvn,  si  the  F«r  >: 
regular  army  was  yet  untried,  and  the  milili*  *^ " 
defective  io  organisation  as  not  to  be  imeted  in 
field.   Marshal  Beresford  however  had  token  ^ 
with  the  Portuguese  regulars,  many  of  the  o'^." 
English,  and  Lord  Wellington  had  brigaded  sereni  «t  - 
regiments  with  the  British.  , . 

Early  in  June  the  French  invested  Ciudadlwnp** 
iu  sight  of  the  British  advanced  division,  which  •»'r 
on  the  Az*va.  On  the  36th  they  opened  tlw 'J'J^,' 
the  Spanish  governor,  a  brave  old  officer,  def»*I'  l 

till  the  lOlh  of.Joly.  when,  a  pzauticahla  hiM"^ 
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18  French  «Dtered  the  place  by  ca]>itDUUo&.  Wellington 
mid  not  rislc  hit  armj  for  the  relief  of  Ciadad  Rodrigo : 
ia  objrct  was  to  defend  Portagal,  and,  above  all,  Usboo. 
[e  slates  in  the  clearest  manner  his  reuons  for  not  attempt- 
ig  to  relieve  Ciadad  Rodrigo  in  his  despatch  to  Lord 
.itrerjiool  from  Pero  Negro,  27ih  of  October  1810,  in 
atwer  to  the  charges  in  the  French  '  Mooiteur.'  He  re- 
lined  big  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coa,  and  the 
'reach  advanced  to  that  river,  and  in  to  dmng  the  corps 
f  Ney  encountered  the  British  light  division  nnaer  General 
raufupl,  whi>  dispoied  the  ground  against  a  mnch  mperior 
>rce,  and  tasily  effeclad  his  retreat  by  a  bridge  across  the 
oa,  which  the  French  nnsaccamfuUy  attempted  to  pass, 
he  file  of  the  British  kilted  and  wiionded  about  1000  of 
lem.  This  fight  was  a«aiust  Lord  Wellington's  intentions, 
ir  it  was  aselesB,  bat  it  gave  Massena  a  specimen  of  the 
•sistance  th^t  he  had  to  encoanter  in  his  march  to  Lisbon, 
hich  Was  the  declared  object  of  his  expedition.  On  enter- 
ig  the  frontiers  of  Portngsl,  after  taking  Cindad  Rodrigo, 
laiisenA  iwtued  a  proclaiiiatioa  to  the  Portuguese  in  the 
si.al  style  of  Frt-ncn  proclamatioDS  of  those  times,  abusing 
le  Esklish  as  the  cause  of  all  mischief,  and  attributing  (he 
-e-ence  of  an  English  army  in  PortucaJ  to  the  "  insatiable 
uhitiou"  of  EngUnd.  He  sneered  at  the  English  for  not 
iviog  attemptM  to  relieve  Ciadad  ]Mri8<^  which  he 
lew  they  could  not  have  done  in  the  face  w  an  eneniy 
ree  times  as  strong.   Maasena  ended  Irf  recommntdiog 

the  Portuguese  population  to  remain  qniet,  and  receive 
e  French  soldiera  as  fiiends,  aasuriaz  them  of  protection 
T  Uieir  persons  aud  property.  How  this  last  promise  was 
tipt  from  the  beginning  is  stated  by  Lord  Wellington  in  a 
>uQler  proclamatiun  which  he  issued  a  few  weeks  after- 
iida,  aateti  Celorico,  August  4 : — *'  The  time  which  has 
a^'sed  doling  whii-h  the  enemy  have  remained  npon  the 
ontiers  of  Portugal  has  fortunately  afforded  the  Portuguese 
stiun  experience  of  what  they  are  to  expect  from  the 
rench.  The  people  had  remained  in  aome  villages  trust- 
Ig  to  the  enemy  s  promises,  and  vainly  believing  that,  by 
eating  the  enemies  of  their  country  in  a  friendly  man* 
er,  tliey  should  conciliate  their  forbearance,  and  that 
leir  properties  would  be  respected,  their  women  would 
9  saved  from  violation,  and  that  thmr  livei  wonld 
B  spared.  —  Vain  hopes  I  The  people  of  these  devoted 
illages  have  suffered  every  evil  wliich  a  cruel  enemy 
raid  inflict.  Their  property  has  been  plundered,  their 
suses  and  furniture  burnt,  their  women  have  been  ravished, 
id  the  nnfoitunate  inhabitants  who&e  age  or  sex  did  not 
nipt  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiers,  have  fallen  the 
oiims  of  the  imprudent  confidence  they  reposed  in  pro* 
ises  which  were  only  made  to  be  violated.  The  Portuguese 
iw  see  that  they  have  no  remedy  for  the  evil  with  which 
:ey  are  threatened  but  determined  resistance.  Resistance, 
id  the  determiuation  to  render  the  enemy's  advance  into 
eir  country  as  difficult  as  possible,  br  removing  out  of  his 
sy  everything  that  is  voloable,  or  that  can  contribute  to 
It  existence  or  facilitate  his  progress,  are  the  only  and 
rtaia  r«-medie8  for  the  evils  with  which  they  are  threat- 
led.  The  army  under  my  command  vill  protect  as  large 
proportion  of  the  country  as  will  be  in  their  power ;  bat 
is  obvions  that  the  people  can  save  themulves  only  by 
sistanee  to  the  enemy,  and  their  propertiet  only  by  re- 
oving  them.  The  duty  however  which  I  owe  to  bii 
oval  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  Portugese 
ition,  will  oblige  me  to  use  the  power  and  aulhomy  in 
y  bnitds  to  force  the  weak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an 
teition  to  save  themselves  from  the  danger  which  awiiiiB 
lem,  and  to  save  their  country ;  and  I  hereby  declare  that 
1  the  magistrates  or  persons  in  aathority  who  remain  ia 
le  towns  or  villages  after  receiving  orders  from  any  of  the 
ilitary  officers  to  retire  from  them,  and  all  persons  of 
baiever  description  who  bold  any  ooaimunieation  with 
i«  enemy,  and  aid  and  assist  them  in  any  manner,  will 
!  considered  traitors  to  the  state,  and  shall  be  tried  and 
ini^hed  accoidln^Iy."  ('  Dispatches,*  vi.  pp.  820,  S30.) 
MiLS!>eoa  remained  nearly  a  raonth  inactive  on  the  line 

the  Coa  before  he  began  the  nege  of  Almeidik  the  frontier 
rtresH  of  Portugal  on  uat  side,  xhe  French  broke  ground 
iforu  it  on  the  Ifith  of  August,  and  Lord  Wemugton 
lOved  his  army  to  the  front  to  take  advantage  of  any 
pportunity  which  might  be  afforded  of  relieving  the  place, 
fhich  was  defended  by  a  Portngueae  garrison  commanded 
y  an  EngliiA  offiear.  The  French  opnwd  their  fire  on  the 
6Ui  of  Aagll■^  Mid  m  tiu  idgte  it  the  S7th,  In  coiue 


anence  of  the  explouon  of  a  suigazine  containing  nearly  all 
le  ammanition  in  the  place,  and  by  which  a  large  put  of 
the  town  and  defences  were  destroyed,  the  governor  waa 
obliged  to  capitulate.  Wellington  was  greatly  disappointadi 
for  be  reckoned  on  the  place  detaining  the  French  till  the 
rainy  season  set  in.  He  tnen  fell  back  with  the  main  body  of 
bis  army  to  the  valley  of  the  Mimdego.  Another  considsivble 

Sinse  occurred  in  Maisena*s  movemfnta,  bat  on  the  16th  i4 
rptember  the  French  army  bc^  their  march  down  the  vall^ 
of  thfl  Hondego  by  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Coimbra,  through  Viiett.  **  There  a>e  cvrtainly  "  Lor4 
Wellingion  observed, "  many  bad  roads  in  Portu^,  bat  the 
enpmy  has  taken  decidedly  the  worst  in  the  whole  kingdom.'* 
Wellington,  who  had  retired  by  the  left  bank,  then  crotsed 
the  river,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Ooimbn^ 
along  a  high  ridge  called  the  &rra  de  Bu»co, «  hich  extend* 
from  the  Mondego  northwards.  General  Hill  joined  Wd- 
lington  with  his  division  from  the  south,  leaving  aome 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mimdego  Ui  secure  the  high 
road  t'>  Lisbon  on  that  side.  With  this  excfptiou  Lord 
Wellington's  wh>'te  army  was  collected  upon  the  Serra  de 
BuNSco.  On  the  S6th  ot  September  the  French  army,  eoU' 
bisting  of  the  Sod,  6th,  and  8th  corps,  assembled  before  it, 
and  some  slciraiishing  took  ^lace.  In  the  momiiu  of  the 
87th  the  French  attacked  in  great  force  hoih  the  right 
and  the  left  of  the  Eojjlish  position ;  one  French  colonui 
reached  the  top  trf  the  nuge,  and  was  in  the  act  of  deploy- 
ing when  it  waa  refiulaed  by  Qeueral  Pictoit's  diviwMii  W 
welt  as  ano'her  which  could  not  even  reach  the  summit: 
and  on  the  left  the  French  were  likewise  ie(>ul8«d  and 
thrown  down  the  bill  by  a  cbai;gs  with  the  bayonet  tnm 
Cianfurd's  division  and  a  Portuguera  brigade.  The  Fraoeh 
lost  one  general  and  abunt  HMO  kilUd,  two  generals  and 
about  3000  wounded,  and  one  general  and  several  haudied 
men  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  exceed  1300. 
*'  This  movement,"  says  Wellington,  "  has  brought  the 
Portuguese  levies  into  action  with  the  enemy  for  the  first 
time  in  an  advantageous  situation,  and  they  have  proved 
that  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  with  them  nas  not 
been  thrown  away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  cS  eoutendi»| 
in  the  same  ranks  with  British  troops  in  this  interesting 
canae,  which  they  afford  the  beat  hopes  of  saving,"  ('  0iir 
patches,'  vi.,  p.  47fi.} 

One  of  the  motives  of  Lord  Wellington  in  fightiu  the 
battle  of  Busaco  was  to  give  time  to  tlw  popnlauon  el  the 
ciinntiy  in  his  rear  to  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy 
with  their  goods  and  provisions,  especially  from  Coimbra, 
a  populoos  and  wealthy  town,  bat  the  orders  given  to  kliat 
effect  were  ill  obeyed.  Massena  did  not  attempt  again  to 
force  the  position  of  Basaco,  bat  moved  off  his  army  by  the 
pass  of  &jyalva,  in  the  monntaina  north  of  Basaco.  Lort 
Wellington  had  directed  Colonel  Trent  to  occapy  this  pass 
with  the  Portuguese  division ;  bat  Trent  missed  the  dtreet 
road,  and  arrived  too  late  and  with  too  small  a  force  to 
arrest  the  march  of  the  Frencti,  wlio  descended  into  the 
maritime  plains,  and  seized  on  ttie  road  leading  from  Oporto 
to  Coimbra  in  the  rear  of  the  British. 

Da  the  89th  of  SeptMnber  the  Allies  qwtted  the  positiaa 
of  Basaco,  and,  crossing  the  Moadego,  benm  tbtii  retreat 
towanU  Lisbon.  On  the  1st  of  Octubcx  the  &itiah  tsar* 
guard,  aftsr  muds  akinnishing  with  the  French,  svacwted 
Coimbra,  aocompanied  by  all  the  remaining  inhal^tants,  who 
ran  away  with  whatever  nioveabUs  they  could  carry,  and 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  children,  on  cans^  make,  and 
donkeya,  not  knowiog  whither  ttiey  were  going,  and  anctm- 
bering  the  road,  whilst  the  French  cavalry  was  hovering  on 
the  flank  and  rear.  It  was  a  piteous  sight,  and  one  wuich 
those  who  saw  it  can  never  forget.  The  French  entered  the 
forsaken  city,  where  thay  foond  ample  stores  of  provisioas. 
On  the  Sad  of  October  Lord  Weltington's  headniuartem 
were  moved  to  Leiria,  where  ha  stayed  two  days,  the  French 
following  slowly,  and  the  Biitiah  and  Portuguese  effeetinc 
their  retreat  with  great  eaae  and  re^lority.  General  Hill 
with  hia  division  moved  by  ThtHoar  and  Santarem.  the  centre 
of  the  army  br  Leiria  and  Rio  Mayor,  and  the  left  by 
AleobBfa  and  Obidos.  Massuu  followed  in  one  oolaioa  mr 
the  oenira  or  Rio  Mayor  riiad.  Some  skirmidiing  onl^  took 
place  Iwtween  his  advanced  guard  and  the  light  division 
whidi  formed  the  British  rear.  On  tin  8tb  the  allied  arsy 
entered  the  lines  wtiich  bad  been  prepared  for  them,  joes  am 
the  autumnal  runs,  which  fall  veiy  heavily  in  Portage  I, 
wen  becnning  to  net  in.  Never  was  •  leoeat,  bdmw  * 
fbcnddaUe  enenqr*  efisetod  vilh  more  asie  ec  so  iutlf 
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On  the  10th  of  October  the  vhole  umj  wu  within  the 
li>  ea. 

The  line  of  derence  van  donhle.  The  firet.  which  wu  S9 
mileti  loni!,  began  at  Alfaindra  on  the  TagUR,  cmsspd  the 
y&Wey  of  Anidii,  which  wan  rather  a  ueak  p  -iot,  and  [las^ed 
along  the  skirt"  of  Mount  Agra^a,  where  there  was  a  large 
and  stroni!  re<toubt:  it  thei>  passed  acro>B  the  valley  of 
Zibreira  and  skirted  the  ravine  of  Runa  to  the  heights  of 
T-rres  Vedr-s,  which  were  well  fortifi>'d ;  thence  the  line 
followed  the  coarse  of  the  little  river  Zizandre  to  its  oiootJi 
on  the  Kea-coaHt.  The  first  line  of  defence  followed  the 
sinni-Bitiea  of  the  ntoonta  n  tract  which  extendi  from  the 
Tagas  to  the  wa  abon'  30  milea  north  of  Lisbon.  *  Lord 
Wellington's  head-quarters  were  fixfd  at  Pero  Negro,  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line,  where  a  telecraph 
was  tixed  crresponding  with  >-very  part  of  the  position. 
The  second  line,  at  a  dintai'ce  varying  from  six  lo  leu  miUs 
in  ihe  rear  of  the  first,  extended  from  Qaintellt  on  the 
Tagnx,  b,y  Bucellas,  Monte  Ctiiqae,  an<1  Mafra,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  S.  Louren^n  on  the  sea-coast,  and  was  S4 
miles  lonu.  This  was  the  stronger  line  of  the  two  both  by 
nature  and  art,  and,  if  the  first  line  were  forced  by  the 
enemy,  the  retreat  of  the  army  upon  the  second  was  secnre 
at  all  times.  Both  line"  were  secured  by  breastworks,  abattis, 
stone  walls  with  banqnettes,  and  scarps.  In  the  rear  i-f  the 
second  line  ti>ere  was  a  line  to  secure  the  embarkation  of 
the  troojia,  should  that  measure  bpcomM  neeesaary,  eneloaing 
an  ent'enched  camp  and  the  Furt  of  St.  Julian.  Mi  re  than 
100  redoubts  or  forti,  and  600  pieces  of  artillery  were 
•cattered  aloni;  these  lines.  Lord  Wellington  had  received 
reinforcements  from  England  and  Cadti;  the  Portuguese 
army  hfid  lilno  b-eo  strengthened,  and  the  Spanish  division 
of  La  Komaiia,  6000  strong,  came  from  Esiremadant  to  join 
the  nllies,  so  that  the  British  commander  had  abnat  60,000 
regular  troops  posted  along  the  iirst  and  second  lines 
(Dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  vi.  p.  682),  besides  the 
Portuguese  militia  and  artillery  which  manmd  the  forts  nnd 
redoubts  and  fiairisoned  Lisbon,  a  fine  body  of  English 
marines  which  occupied  the  line  of  embarkation,  a  powerful 
Beet  ill  the  TignH,  and  a  flotilla  of  gnn-lioats  flanking  the 
right  of  the  British  line.  Alto^telher  these  lines  uf  defence 
were  of  atnpenilous  strength,  conceived  by  the  military 
geniu  of  Lwd  Well-ngton,  and  executed  by  the  military 
skill  of  the  British  engineer  officMV. 

Massena  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  rarprise  at  the  sight 
of  the  lines,  and  he  emfiloyed  veveral  days  m  reeonnoitenng 
them.  He  made  some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the 
British  divisioni  show  ont  their  force;  but  after  one  or  two 
dight  attacks,  which  were  repulsed,  he  made  no  farther 
attempt.  He  put  the  second  and  eighth  corps  pnrtly  in  the 
villages  and  partly  in  bivouacs  in  front  of  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  British  position,  leaving  the  sixth  corps  at 
Otta  in  his  rear.  He  estabtidhed  his  depSt  nnd  hospitals, 
and  commenced  forming  magazines  at  Saniarem,  and  for  this 
purpose  sent  moveable  columns  to  scour  the  country  for 
provisions,  for  he  hid  entered  Portugal  without  magazines, 
mry  aoldier  cnrrying  fifteen  days'  bread,  which  many  how- 
ever threw  away  or  wasted  on  the  road.  The  country  had 
bean  partly  stripped  the  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  to 
the  mountains  or  withm  the  lines,  and  the  French  foraging 
partieo  destroyed  what  was  left,  so  that  for  many  leagnes  in 
rear  of  the  French  the  countrv  became  a  scene  of  deraita- 
tion  and  almost  a  desert.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Portuguese 
militia  under  Trant,  Millar,  and  Wilson,  came  down  from 
the  north  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  Massena's 
army  and  the  Spanish  frontier.  Whilst  tike  Frendi  were  in 
maxch  for  Lisbon,  as  they  thought.  Colonel  Trant  surprised 
Coimbra,  seized  many  prisoners,  and  all  the  sick  and 
wounded,  between  four  and  five  thousand  in  number,  whom 
he  removed  to  Oporto.  Trant  and  Wilson  came  down  to- 
wirda  Ourem,  Thomar,  and  the  hanks  of  the  Zezere, 
hovering  in  the  rear  of  Massena,  who  was  obliged  to  move 
hack  a  whole  division  to  hold  them  in  check.  Towards 
the  end  of  October,  Has<<ena  lent  SOOO  men  across  the 
Zeiere  in  order  to  re-open  a  oommnniration  with  Spain  by 
way  of  Castello  Branco ;  and  General  Foy  proceeded  with 
a  strong  escort  by  way  of  Peuomacor  to  Cmdad  Rodrigo, 
whence  he  hastened  to  Paris  to  inform  Napoleon  of  the  real 
BUte  or  affairs  in  Portuftal. 

Massena  had  now  given  up  all  idea  of  attempting  to  force 
the  Britikh  lines  unless  be  received  large  reinforcements. 
He  had  entered  Portngal  with  about  70,000  men,  of  whom 
15,000  had  been  either  killed  or  taken  prinnera  or  wen  in 


the  hospitals ;  his  amy  had  become  very  Rdth  t  ta 

quence  of  privations  and  of  bemg  »^p»<«l  to  -azs 
weither  mostly  without  shelter,  and  bivossckia  ( ji 
firoands.   On  the  ISih  of  Novemt>er  he  be^  iirrw 
movement,  with  great  order  and  caution,  for  llw  p-* 
placing  his  army  in  cantonments  forihe  winter.  Ot  ■'■ 
the  French  second  coips  w»i  established  at  id) 
tarem,  in  a  very  strong  position  :  the  eighth  corptit 
and  the  sixth  corps  at  Thomar,  farther  in  the  nr.  U 
Sena's  he^d-quarterswere  fixed  at  TorraaNona.  TWi : 
light  divisions  and  cavalry  followed  theFnudam: 
and  took  some  prisoners,  but  nothing  of  irapoitiMe  fsr 
Lord  WelliuHton,  leaving  part  of  nia  troopi  ia  ite 
moved  forward  the  renwnder  townrds  the  Uio  H»*,i:- 
separated  him  from  the  French  position  at  Ssntann  I 
division  was  placed  on  the  left  bunk  uf  the  Tign,  rrr 
Santarem.   Wellingtoa's  bead-Kinartera  wen*  fixMcCi-A 
Both  armies  were  now  in  cantonments  for  the  vicf- 
ended  the  campaign  of  1810.   As  a  d>-reostTe  ars,: 
the  part  of  Lord  Wellington  it  was  aaccessfnl,  f«  i^t'= 
army  at  the  end  of  that  year  held  no  other  pmi:'- 
tngal  than  that  on  which  its  divisions  stood,  be'V  ^ 
in  between  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tigua.  the  it-!  t 
and  the  ridge  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  hsrii^  '> 
regular  force  on  its  front  and  flanks,  and  thePwta^:^. 
on  its  rear,  and  iti  communications  with  Sp«o  'mrifii 
All  the  north  of  Portugal  waa  fn*  from  the  fne 
also  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  aouth  of  the  T^w 
fine  country  near  Idabon.    All  the  large  toftsi.  L" 
Oporto,  Coimbra,  Abrantes,  were  in  poaaessionof  ibi 
as  well  as  all  the  fortresses,  with  the  exception  <d  A.^ 
As  the  French  had  advannd  by  the  valley  of  tbe  >l' 
and  the  country  west  of  the  Serra  de  Estrells,  tBe  ^ 
that  tract  of  country  had  in  great  measure 
and  carried  off  the  provisions  ;  but  the  popolatiis 
mountains,  and  between  them,  the  Tagu^  and  Hx  h' 
had  remained  in  &ucied  securitv,  so  that,  when  J^t^'- 
drew  hiH  army  to  that  quarter,  oe  found  the  towniof  T:  :- 
Peroes,  Torres  Novas,  and  OulegSo  inhabited  aod  idUe3 
The  corn-mills,  little  injured,  were  quickly  rep*W;*" 
and  com  were  prociired  in  abundance,  enieeiallj  tra  - 
fine  plains  of  Oolej^,  which  npplied  them  m 'd- 
com ;  and  the  French  thua  obtained  praviaioBi  at  W  '■ 
part  of  the  winter.   And,  what  waa  woroe  for  tbe  ' 
number  of  boata  were  left  behind  at  SaBtaien  od  tl^!  '- 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  by  means  of  which  the  freod  - 
power  of  croNsing  the  rmr  whenever  they  likfi  ' 
annoyed  Lord  Wdlington  more  than  anything  cIr  k^ 
expressed  himsdf  atrongly  concerning  the  remtmM 
Portuguese  Kq[ency  in  neglecting  to  give  or  not  oAvics  ■ 
necessary  orders  for  removing  everything  oot  of  tbt  r*^^ 
the  enemy,  as  he  had  ui;ged  tLem  to  do  months  before. 
French  coold  not  have  btayed  if  the  provisiosi  bid  ^ 
moved.  .  .  .  All  our  military  anangements  are  ti«iB«" 
can  find  subsistence  on  the  ground  which  theyoceopr. 
Then  the  boats  are  left  at  Santarem  in  order  to  ^ntfa«<-« 
an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  our  flanks.  .  .  . .  It^tT 
breaking  to  contemplate  the  chance  of  fulare  fioD 
atinaeyaud  folly."  (Dispatches  to  Charles  St8art,tbf  fc' 
Ambassador  to  the  Poctaguese  fiegeney,  October  If"'' 
and  November  1.) 

The  perverse  spirit  of  the  Portngneaa  Segeuor  W  >^ 
fested  Itself  ever  since  the  fall  of  Almeida. 
faction  in  the  Regency,  at  the  head  of  which  w  lli'j'^' 
arch  (former  Bishop  of  Oporio),  who  wanted  to  conw 
direct  the  operations  of  the  British  commander,  t"^^. 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  directed  by  them,  tbef 
him  in  every  way.   In  a  remarkable  letter  addrejsed  !» 
Stuart  from  Oouva^  September  7,  Lord  Welliiigt<a»^ 
nounced  their  practices :— **  In  order  to  put  so  eod  t ' 
to  these  miserable  intrigues,  I  beg  that  yoa  will  uifW 
Portuguese  Government  that  I  will  not  stay  in  the  ctw^ 
and  that  I  shaU  advise  the  King's  OovemiMat  to 
the  assistance  which  his  Majesty  affurdi  tbn,  '^V^ 
inner  with  the  appointmenti  of  Maw*  , 


fere  in  any  manner 
ford's  staff,  for  wl ' 
tions  of  the  army 


ford's  at^,  for  which  he  ii  mpondbte ;  or  with  ^  <?<^. 

ay ;  or  with  any  of  the  points  "J*^. 


sideration,  what  ste^  ought  to  be  taken  if  ^V^^ 
Government  refhae  or  delay  to  adopt  the  ofS^j.^^ 
arrangements  reeomsiended  l^  a^  and  (WW"""" 
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tlie  military  ooentinw  which  I  am  eanying  on.  But  it 
Kppein  that  ute  Fortngnese  OoTemmeBt  have  Utelj  dia- 
eoTered  that  we  an  ^1  wrong ;  they  have  become  imjMtient 
for  the  defeat  d  the  eaerny,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Central 
Junta  of  Spain,  call  oat  for  a  battle  and  early  saccesa." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Kio  Mayor,  October  6,  addressed 
likewise  to  Mr.  Stoart,  Lord  Wellington  aaya Yon  will 
lo  me  the  favour  to  inform  the  R^ency,  and  above  all  the 
Principal  Souza,  that,  hia  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent 
laving  intrusted  me  with  the  command  of  their  armies,  and 
ikewise  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations,  I  will 
lot  Bnffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with  them ; 
hat  I  know  b«it  where  to  station  my  troops  and  when  to 
nake  a  stand  against  the  enemy ;  and  I  shall  not  alter  a 
lystem  formed  opon  mature  consideration  upon  any  suggestion 
>f  theirs.  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  do,  and  they  ace  not ; 
ind  I  recommend  them  to  look  to  the  meanm  fin  wUch 
hey  are  responsible,  and  ^i^uch  I  lona  ago  recommended  to 
liem,  vis.  to  prorida  for  the  tranquillity  of  Uabon,  and  for 
he  food  of  their  own  anny  and  of  the  people,  while  the 
roops  will  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  As  for  Principal 
ktoza,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  from  me  that  I  have  had  no  satis- 
action  in  transactinff  the  business  of  his  country  since  he 
laa  been  a  member  of  the  government ;  that,  being  embarked 
n  a  coarse  of  military  (^)erations,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  the 
nccessful  terminaticm,  I  shall  continue  to  carry  them  on  to  the 
:Dd,  but  that  no  power  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  remain  in 
he  Peninsula  for  one  moment  after  I  shall  have  obtained  his 
Majesty's  leave  to  resign  my  charge,  if  Principal  Sooza  is  to 
emain  either  a  member  of  the  government  or  to  continue  at 
jisbou.  Either  be  mast  quit  the  country  or  I  will ;  and  if  I 
hould  be  obliged  to  go,  1  will  take  care  that  the  world,  or 
^ortn^  at  least  and  the  Prince  S^ent,  shall  be  made 
cqoamted  with  my  reaaoni.  ....  I  have  but  little  doabt 
f  success ;  but,  as  I  have  fooght  a  anffident  number  of 
lattlei  to  loiow  that  the  result  of  any  one  ii  not  oertun,  even 
nth  the  best  arrangement^  I  am  anxioua  that  the  Ghmmr 
aent  should  adopt  preparatory  arrangements,  and  take  out 
f  the  enemy's  way  those  persons  and  their  fimuhes  who 
could  suffer  if  they  were  to  hH  into  their  hands."  A  pe- 
osal  of  this  correspondence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
.  person  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  dimcultiea  which  Lord 
Vellington  had  to  contend  with,  and  of  the  strength  of  mind 
vhich  enabled  him  to  rise  saperior  to  them. 

Campaign  of  ISll.—During  the  months  of  January  and 
''ebruaty  the  armies  in  Portugal  remained  in  the  same  re- 
pective  positions.  The  low  lands  being  flooded  rendered 
eld  operations  impossible.  Meanwhile  9th  corps  under 
}rouet  had  entered  Portugal  by  the  valley  of  the  Mond^o, 
v'lth  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  from  Spain,  and  lud 
ein  forced  Massena's  army^Vy  being  posted  on  its  right  about 
^iria.  At  the  same  time  Sfonlt,  who  cmnmanded  the  army 
f  Andaloda,  received  orders  from  Napoleon  to  act  in  concert 
rith  Massena,  by  attacking  Portugal  sonth  of  the  Tagns ;  and 
,  new  French  army  waa  formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  con- 
istinfE  of  about  70.000  men,  and  placed  under  Manhal 
teseieres,  duke  of  Istria,  who  was  oidered  to  support  and 
amish  ul  necessary  assistance  to  the  army  of  Portugal. 
Letter  from  Berthier,  Prince  of  Wagram,  to  the  Prince  of 
'^ing  (Massena),  Paris,  January  16,  1811;  another  from 
lie  ttame  to  the  Dake  of  Dalmatia  (Soult),  Janaary  24, 1611 ; 
jid  aDother  from  the  same  to  the  Prince  of  Esaling,  February 

181 1 ;  in  Appendix  to  Napier,  vol.  iii.)  "  Make  a  bridge 
cross  the  Tagus,"  sud  Napoleon,  "and  let  Massena  and 
IoqU  form  a  junction.  Meantime  keep  the  English  in  check, 
ud  make  them  lose  men  every  day  by  engagements  of  the 
.dvanced  guards.  Their  army  is  smaU,  and  they  cannot 
,0brd  to  lose  many  men.  Besides,  people  in  London  are 
auch  alarmed  about  their  army  in  Portn^ ;  and  when  the 
eason  becomes  favoniable  let  uie  main  operations  be  carried 
>n  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Tagus." 

Such  were  the  f^gantic  efforts  made  by  the  master  of  half 
tl  Europe  to  crash  an  English  arm^  of  30,000  men,  whilst 
;<ord  WeUtagtm,  after  urgent  applications  to  ministers  at 
lODie,  received  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  from  6000 
o  7000  men  only  in  the  beginnias  of  March.  But  all 
Vapoleon's  efforts  did  not  prevail.  Massena  was  waiting  for 
ivult  to  appear  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  opposite  lo  his 
)OsitioD,  but  Soult  was  obliged  to  muntam  the  blockade  of 
Jadiz,  in  which  there  was  a  British  garrison  of  6000  men ; 
le  was  obliged  to  leave  Sebastiani  on  the  side  of  Granada  and 
bfnreia  to  keep  in  check  the  Spanish  armed  parties  i  and  he 
iould  not  therefore  dispose  of  more  than  20,000  men,  mtb 


whom  he  durst  not  enter  Alemtejo,  leaving  the  Spanish 
fortress  of  Badajos  in  his  rear.  fl«  therefore  be^  hy 
attacking  the  Ibrtreia  of  01ivai9a,  which  ha  took  Janaary  S2, 
and  then  marched  to  Badajoi.  On  the  19th  of  February  he 
defeated  a  Spanish  force  of  nearW  1S,0CN)  men  under  General 
Meodizabal,  which  was  posted  on  the  river  Odiora,  an 
affluent  of  the  Onadiana,  and  then  commenced  the  nega  of 
BadajoE. 

In  the  mean  time  Massena  remained  in  his  poution  at 
Santarem,  waiting  for  Soult's  appearance  on  the  Tagus,  till 
he  became  so  distressed  for  provisions  that  he  could  wait  no 
longer.  All  the  means  of  collecting  proviiiona  by  violence 
were  exhausted,  larse  moveable  commns  had  been  sent  at 
different  times  both  on  the  side  of  Castello  Branco  and 
on  that  of  the  Mondego,  which  scoured  the  country  and 
carried  away  cattle  and  provisiona,  committing  horrible 
enesaes,  which  were  retaUst«d  by  the  infuriated  peuantsy 
upon  the  French  abagglexi  and  wounded.  The  dinipliiie  w 
the  army  was  brokenby  thia  barbarous  system  of  wvfine. 
They  had  no  leas  than  10,000  sick  ;  they  could  obtain  no 
news  from  Spain,  and  had  no  more  proviuons  left  than 
would  serve  the  troops  daring  their  retreat  to  tibe  frontiers. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  Hasaena  moved  his  sick  and 
baggage  by  degrees  to  the  rear,  and  after  demonstrations  in 
various  directions  the  divisions  of  his  army  filed  off  in  the 
direction  of  Pombal.  Santarem  was  evacuated  in  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  March,  and  next  morning  it  was  entered  oy 
the  English.  Massena  however  had  gained  two  days*  march, 
and  his  army  waa  not  overtaken  by  the  Engliah  till  the 
10th,  when  it  was  concentrated  on  a  table-land  before 
Pombal,  presenting  a  firont  of  resistance.  There  was  some 
skirmishing  with  the  light  division,  whilst  Wellington 
brought  up  his  other  diviaona,  but  the  French  having  gained 
time  for  thdr  baggage  to  file  off,  ratrested  on  £e  11th 
through  the  town.  A  detschmant  which  Ney  had  left  in 
the  castle  of  Pombal  was  driven  sw^  with  some  loss  by  the 
English,  and  in  the  night  Haasena  eontinoed  hia  retreat. 
On  the  ISth  the  Engliah  advance  found  Ney  with  the  Frendi 
rear-gaard  posted  on  a  high  table-land  in  front  of  the  villus 
of  Redinha,  whan  another  skirmishing  took  place.  As  the 
French  seemed  disposed  to  stand  their  ground,  and  made  m 
show  of  considerable  force,  Lord  Wellington  formed  his  army 
in  line  and  moved  on  to  the  attack,  when,  after  a  generu 
discharge  from  the  Frrach  battalions,  which  hid  them  in 
smoke,  the  French  were  again  in  full  retreat  through  the 
village,  and  joined  that  evening  the  main  body  at  Condeixa, 
where  one  road  leads  to  Coimbra  and  another  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Mondtso.  Massena's  intention  was  to  seize 
Coimbia  and,  if  possible,  Oporto,  and  there  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements from  Spain,  and  he  had  sent  a  divimon  under 
Montbnin  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbn.  Wellington  had  • 
foreseen  hia  intention,  and  had  ordered  Wilaon  and  Tiant 
with  the  Portuguese  militia  to  lode  to  the  security  of  the 
important  town  of  Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line  of  the 
Mondw),  which  waa  fbrdable  in  many  places,  and  letire 
across  the  Donro,  removing  all  the  bo^.  Coimbn  was  thus 
necessarily  left  to  a  sniprise  by  the  French  retreating  army. 
But  it  Inckily  happened  tiiat  Trent  lingered  behind  at 
Coimbra  with  a  small  force,  and,  having  destroyed  one  arch 
of  the  bridge,  and  placed  guards  at  the  fords,  he  determined 
to  defend  Uie  town,  thinlung  that,  if  he  could  parry  a  sudden 
assault,  Massena  could  not  stay  long  on  the  left  bank  of  th6 
Mondeso  with  the  allied  army  at  his  heels.  On  the  11th  of 
March  Montbrun  appeared  at  the  suburb  of  S.inta  Clara,  and 
on  the  ISth  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  bridge,  but  hie 
men  were  repulsed  by  grape-shot  Montbrun  fuicied  that 
Trant  had  been  reinforced  with  some  English  regiments 
by  sea,  and  having  made  his  report,  Massena  relinquiahed 
the  idea  of  crossing  the  Mondego,  and  determined  to  retreat 
by  Ponte  de  Monella  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego. 
lima  Coimbn  waa  aaved  from  the  impending  visitation. 

Msnsnna  resumed  his  retreat  on  the  13th  of  March  in 
rather  a  harried  manner,  bdng  on  the  point  of  having  his 
left  turned  by  Picton's  division,  which  had  marched  oy  a 
patik  over  the  mountains  of  Andfio.  Ney,  in  command  of 
the  rear-gaard,  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Condeixa,  in  order  to 
stop  the  British  artillery,  but  the  light  division  poisoed  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  between  their  columns, 
until  nigSt  stopped  any  further  pursuit.  By  the  aid  of  dark- 
ness the  Frenui  got  together  again,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  when  ue  fog  which  enveloped  the  mountains  V 
to  clear  off)  Ney  was  seen  posted  on  a  bill  near  Ca»l 
The  light  division  atiacked  him;  and  Pictou^^and 
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dtviaiont  appearing  on  his  left,  h«  reoewed  bii  retreat  with 
admirable  precision  from  ridge  to  ridge,  coveriog  his  rear  vith 
gana  and  tight  troops,  nntil  he  gained  the  strong  defile  of 
Miranda  de  Corvo,  where  the  main  body  of  the  French  was 
already  posted.  Massana,  fearing  that  Cole's  and  Nightingale's 
diviaions,  which  were  advancing  by  the  road  of  Es^inhal, 
Blight  gain  his  rear,  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Minnda  in  the 
night,  and  passed  tne  river  Ceira,  an  aflflnent  of  the  Mondego, 
destrttying  a  great  quantity  of  hU  baggage  and  unmnnition, 
and  leaving  Ney  to  cover  passage  of  the  river,  with- 
out however  riaking  an  action.  Mey  remained  on  ihe  left 
bank,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  village  of  Fona  de 
Arronce.  The  Aflieg  coming  up  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th,  WeUiiwton  commenced  an  attack  on 
Key's  troops,  in  which  the  French  lost  AOO  men,  one-half 
of  whom  wue  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  pass  the  swollen 
river  in  their  rear.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  but  not 
to  the  confusion ;  for  aa  the  French  baggage  and  other  ia- 
cambrances  were  pressing  along  the  bridge,  panic  spread 
among  their  troops,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder,  dark- 
nest,  and  rain,  fired  upon  one  another.  In  the  nisht  Ney 
blew  up  part  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  on  fais  corps,  Keeping 
a  rear-guard  on  the  right  bank  the  whole  of  the  16th. 
The  Allies  halted  on  the  left  bank  that  day,  partly  because 
the  river  was  not  fordable,  and  partly  because  tiiey  were 
in  want  of  provinons,  especially  the  Portuguese  troops,  for 
the  Portuguese  Regency,  in  spite  of  the  nnent  representa- 
tions of  Wellington  and  Ber«word,  had  n^eeted  to  collect 
the  means  of  carrying  provisions  along  with  the  anny. 
Nothing  conld  be  got  from  the  country,  which  had  been 
twice  ravaged.  Some  of  the  Portuguese  brigades  were  actu- 
ally starving  ;  many  men  fell  off  and  died,  and  to  save  the 
rest  the  British  supplies  were  shared  with  them.  The 
British  commissary-general's  means  were  tfans  overlaid,  and 
the  whole  army  suffered  in  consequence.  (Disratches  to 
Charles  Stusrt,  dated  LouMo,  March  16,  and  Pombeiro, 
March  18,  and  another  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  of  March 
16.)  On  the  17th  the  British  army  crossed  the  Ceira  over 
a  trestle  bridge,  the  French  having  withdrawn  in  the  night. 

Massena  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  river  Alva, 
another  affluent  of  the  Mond^o,  which  was  swollen  by  the 
rains,  and  had  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Murcella,  apparently 
Intending  to  remain  Uiere  some  days.  He  bad  also  sent  out 
detachments  to  scour  the  neighbouring  eoontir  for  providtms. 
Bat  Wellington  marched  three  divisions  by  the  monntuns  of 
Quiteria  to  Arganil,  on  the  Upper  Alva,  which  movement 
obliged  the  French  marshal  to  abandon  the  Lower  Alva,  and 
conUnue  his  retreat  by  Moita,  towards  Celorico,  The  Eng- 
lish anny  crossed  the  Alva  near  Pombeira,  and  collected  at 
Moita  on  the  19th.  Here  again  Massena  destroyed  much  of 
his  baggage  and  ammunition,  for  want  of  cattle  to  drag  it,  and 
also  forsook  the  forssing  parties  that  he  had  sent  out,  which 
were  intercepted  and  taken  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of 
abont  600  men.  The  m&ia  body  of  the  allied  army  halted  at 
Moita  for  several  days,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  provi- 
sions to  oome  up  which  bad  been  sent  round  by  sea  from 
Lisbon  to  the  Mondego.  The  light  division  and  cavalry 
however  continued  to  follow  the  French,  who  reached  Celo- 
rico and  Quarda  on  the  filst,  and  remained  there  for  several 
days,  and  re-opened  their  communications  with  Almeida  and 
the  Spanish  frontier.  The  retreat  of  the  French,  properly 
speaking,  may  be  considered  aa  having  terminated  here— a 
fortnight's  letreU  "  in  which  the  French  [commander  dis- 
plB)|ed  infinite  ability,  bnt  withal  a  liaish  and  ruthle^ 
^irit.  I  pass  over  the  deitraotum  of  Bedinha,  Condeixa,  Mi- 
nmda  de  Corvo,  and  many  villages  on  the  route ;  the  burning 
of  those  towns  wvered  the  retrograde  movements  of  the 
army,  and  something  must  be  attributed  to  the  disorder  which 
nsually  attends  a  forced  retreat ;  bnt  the  town  of  Leiria  and 
the  convent  of  Alcoba^a  were  given  to  the  flames  by  express 
orders  from  the  French  head-quarters  ;  and  although  the  laws 
of  war,  rigorously  interpreted,  anthoriee  such  examples  when 
the  inhabitants  take  arms,  it  can  only  be  justly  done  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  people,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of 
vengeance  when  abandoning  the  country.  But  every  horror 
that  could  make  war  hideous  attended  this  dreadful  march. 
Distress,  conflagration,  death  in  all  modes !  from  wounds,  bom 
fiitigne,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from  starvation  f  On 
every  side  unlimited  violence,  nnlimited  vengeance!  I 
myself  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to  devour  the  dead 
and  dying  ■  and  the  roirit  of  cruelty,  once  unchained,  smote 
even  the  brute  creation.  On  the  IGth  the  French  general, 
to  diminish  the  aummbranees  of  his  manh,  ordered  a  number 


of  beuts  of  burden  to  be  deatroyed.  n$ 

charged  with  the  execution  ham-etringed  SiXi ». ; 
them  to  starve,  and  thus  they  were  bsai  bt  ■- 
army  on  that  day.   The  mute  but  deep  ts^-  ■ 
and  gnef  visible  in  these  poor  creatures'  lotai 
roused  the  fril^  of  our  soldiers,  and  so  little  ved:^  >, 
with  the  multitnde  when  oppMed  by  a 
that  no  quarter  would  have  neen  pvoi  to  asyjEr.-, 
monmnt  Exoest  of  feeling  wonld  have  led  tt  - 
This  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  in  wartsbta- 
sions  at  all,  since  the  most  praiseworthy  ndi  >^ 
verted  by  an  accidental  comfainati«i  of  acr. 
(Napier,  *  Peninsular  War,'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  ITi.  i~ 
Wellington,  haUtnally  sobnr  in  the  nfffOK^L 
ments,  auumes  even  a  more  decided  and  ofcc 
the  same  occaaon.   In  his  official  dispatch  vIt.L-  ' 
dated  March  14,  after  detailing  the  monmaidi,!-. 
to  that  day,  he  thus  continues  : — "  I  am  lacri  v  . 
to  add  to  this  account  that  their  condsd  iknr:  . 
retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  bMr-'J.  r 
never  surpassed.    Even  in  the  towns  cS  T-»  -. 
Tbomar,  and  Femes,  in  which  the  head-qsnt?!  - 
the  corps  had  been  for  fonr  months,  and  in  tc-  -- 
bitants  had  been  invited,  by  promises  of  gooj 
remain,  they  were  plundered,  and  many  <n  ik^Lv 
stroyed,  on  the  nignt  the  enemj  withuewfrc 
tion,  and  they  have  nnee  bnxnt  emry  town  asd  rjt- 
which  they  have  passed.    The  eon  vat    L  * 
splendidstructure)  was  burnt  by  orders  fromftefv 
qnarters.   The  bisliop*8  palace  and  tbe  wftolelir 
in  which  General  Dronet  had  had  his  head-qu:^'  - 
the  same  fate ;  and  there  is  not  an  inhabtUDi  af  * '  ' 
of  any  class  or  description,  who  has  bad  any  ■ 
munication  with  tbe  French  anny,  «4M)hsi  sot  L  - 
repent  of  it,  and  to  compliun  of  them.   Tbii  i>  - ' 
which  Uie  promises  have  been  performed  ud  t^^  • 
have  been  rnlfilled  which  were  held  out  in  tin 
of  the  French  commander-in-chief,  in  wliidi 
inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he  was  not  come  It  ^ 
upon  them,  but,  with  a  powerfol  aroy  tf  V-'- ' 
to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea."  ('Diipatila  - 
p.  358). 

On  the  fifith  of  March  the  Frendi  sbadw:'-' 
but  retained  tbe  position  of  Gnarda.  On  tilts'^-' 
Lord  Wellington  moved  his  colnnuu  nptlie  - 
Onarda,  vdien  the  Trench  ntreated  to  the  Cca,  tiix- 
a  shotr--tbe  rear^goard  in  excellent  order.  On  it : 
April  the  British  aimy  came  np  vrith  them,  ai  foe: ' 

Soated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa.  On  lb  3ri 
ivision  passed  the  Coa  on  the  left  of  the  Fresdi.  t  ■ 
in  their  light  infantry ;  but  the  main  body  of 
vanced,  and  a  rain-storm  coming  on  at  the  dkhhkV-  • 
of  the  light  division  could  not  see  that  the;  vck  [- 
too  far.   When  the  weather  deared  up,  tiie  Fmt.  - 
that  only  a  small  force  bad  crossed  the  rim, 
columns  with  cavalry.    Three  times  the  43td 
ments  were  driven  back  towards  the  river,  lod 
they  rallied  and  beat  back  tbe  enemy.  At  ^  , 
vision  having  crossed  the  Coa,  and  tbe  Sth  i'^-'  - ' 
making  its  appearance  by  the  bridge  of  SabagaL  ' 
Frencli  army  retired  upon  Al&^tes,  hsring 
aiderable  loss  in  men  and  also  m  bi^jjage.  _ 
the  combat  of  Sabugal,  in  which  the  h^t  dirisa-*;' 
200  men.   On  the  4th  the  Fiendi  were  abont 
and  Ahiea  Velha,  on  the  extreme  fronUerctf  Poi^' ' 
the  6th  they  crossed  the  Agueda  into  Spain.  Vm^- 
the  third  and  last  French  hivaaion  of  Fortn^ 
garrison  in  Almeida,  which  was  blockaded  bj"    ^ . 
«  The  enemy's  loss  in  this  expedition  to  Portup-  ' 
mense-I  should  think  not  less  Uian  46,000  jneo,  i» 
the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  I  think  tH  ""^^T^;  . 
corps,  they  may  have  now  40,000  men  « 
(Dispatches  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Aprils,  1811).  AP' 

of  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  kiUed,  «>  fro™  7: 
the  Portuguese  peasantry,  who  rerei^el  '-■ 
injuries  \raich  had  been  inflicted  on  tSw 
the  six  or  seven  months  that  the  FlOTchJail  "JT, 


Portugal,  by  killing  every  stramlerirfHniitlwyvv— 
hands  noon  before  tbe  Britij£  colomni  ""^"''tj,. 
scenes  of  suffering  and  dea^  presented  ^""y^-i'.- ' 
whole  line  of  that  diaastrons  letroatr-bodies  ^fj*^ 
generally  naked,  carts  broken  down  <»  ''^^y/ 
hotiei  and  mules.  Some  of  the  poor 
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crawled  or  been  dragged  oat  of  the  road  to  die  behind  the 
loose  itona  walla  witb  which  the  fields  are  eoeloeed ;  and,  on 
looking  over  the  stone  walls  into  the  fields,  they  win  aeen 
lying  in  dusten  of  three  or  font  or  more,  in  all  sorti  of  pon- 
tioDB.  PortogQese  villagers,  men  and  women,  were  ocea^ 
sionally  seen  inaalting  and  kicking  the  bodies  of  dead 
frenchmen  on  the  road,  when  they  were  properly  reproved 
and  driven  awav  by  a  Britidi  non-oopUBianoned  officer.  It 
was  chiefly  in  tne  mountain  valleys  of  tiie  Sena  de  E^^lla 
that  the  work  of  destruction  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
French  daring  the  winter  of  1810-11.  The  maranding  par- 
ties went  aearehing  for  provisitms  in  those  sequestered  valleys, 
ind  when  thev  fell  upon  a  hamirt  or  farm-hoasa  they  showed 
DO  mercy  to  the  iaflsatM.  Smurtiaes  in  the  moontsuis  th^ 
pouDced  apon  sevend  ftmUisi  huddled  together  in  a  am, 
with  a  provision  of  Indian  com  or  pnlae  to  last  them  for 
the  winter.  The  males  mn  soon  d«KWtehed— tiw  fnnalM 
pared  for  a  time,  but  not  in  moroy.  It  hi^psned  howercr 
It  timea  that  these  nunndizig  parties  were  small,  and  tbay 
irere  overpoweied  by  the  peasantry,  who  gave  no  qnarter. 

The  orders  given  by  Ute  Regency  of  Portugal,  at  Lord 
(Vellingtoa'B  request,  for  the  people  of  Beira  and  Eatre- 
aadara  to  withdraw  from  the  open  country  upon  the  advance 
if  the  enemy,  had  caused  a  vast  influx  of  population  within 
he  lines  duriog  jthe  vrinter.  These  people  were  assisted 
tartly  by  theif  own  countrymen,  and  puUy  by  a  gift  of 
iOO,000/.  voted  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  by  Eabaerip- 
ions  raised  in  England.  After  the  retreat  of  Massena  they 
etamed  to  their  homes,  when  the  poorer  cUm  ree^ved 
nrtber  assistance  duiiog  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  the 
iollowinff  winter. 

Wd  Wellii^ton  having  placed  hia  army  in  cantonments 
Mtwem  the  Cm  and  tile  Agueda,  and  made  unuigem«iti  for 
:he  blockade  of  Almmda,  set  out  fiv  the  south  to  see  fhe 
itate  of  afiairs  on  the  Ooadfama.  Maidul  Bensfinrd  com* 
n&nded  the  allied  troops  in  Alemtejo,  in  the  absence  of 
3eoeral  Hill,  who  had  gone  home  on  leave.  The  ^anidi 
General  Mendiiabal,  having  been  utterly  defeated  by  the 
rreneh  in  the  precedii^  Febman,  Sonlt  had  invested  the 
cvtreaa  of  Badajoz,  the  governor  of  whieh,  Qenenl  Menaeho, 
nut  unfortunately  killed  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  command 
if  the  garriaon  devolved  upon  Oeneral  Imar,  who,  on  tihe 
lOth  of  March,  only  one  dtiy  after  the  breaching  battery  had 

red,  and  the  breach  waste  from  practicable,  surrendered 
.ilaee,  although  he  knew  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch  that  a 
use  firitisb  and  Portuguese  force  was  advaodngtohis  relief, 
I  Massena  being  then  in  full  retreat,  Lord  Wellington  had 
ent  troopa  to  reinforce  Beresford  and  to  save  Badajoz.  In 
he  mean  Ume  General  Graham,  witii  the  British  garrison  of 
^adiz,  defeated  the  French  under  Victor  in  the  battle  of 
larrosB,  but  not  being  supported  by  the  Spanish  troops,  he 
ras  obliged  to  return  to  Ciw. 
Marshal  Sonlt  having  obttuned  Bodajot,  repaired  to 
leviUe ;  and  Mortier,  mio  succeeded  him  in  command  in 
Estremadani,  laid  men  to  Canqw  Mayor,  a  weak  pisce 
rithin  the  frontiers  Portngal,vnth  a  ganison  of  only  a  few 
londred  men  ;  but  the  commander,  a  Portuguese  officer  of 
ogineers,  defended  himself  bravely  until  a  TMnlar  breach 
nu  made,  wlien,  being  summoned,  he  askea  of  Mortier 
Dor-aDd-twenty  hours  more  to  wi^t  for  succour.  Mortier 
TUted  the  honourable  demand  of  the  brave  veteran,  and 
it  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon  the  place  was 
nrrsndered. 

Marshal  Beresford,  having  been  reinforced  from  the  north 
ly  Lord  Wellington,  was  advandng  at  the  head  of  23,000 
Den ;  and  at  his  appearance,  on  the  SSth  of  March,  the 
French,  hastily  evacuating  Campo  Mayor,  withdrew  to 
ladajoz  after  a  sharp  skirmixh  with  Uie  British  cavalry, 
leresford  had  orders  from  WeUtorton  to  invest  Badsjoz 
nfore  the  eneniy  could  |urovisIon  and  rnnir  th«r  conquest. 
Jrosdng  the  Grasdiana,  he  advanced  mto  Spanish  Estre- 
oadnra,  Mordw  hftving  rstired  before  him,  and  Beresford 
ilaced  hia  army  in  cantonments  about  Zafra  and  Merida  to 
»ver  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  He  began  hy  bedeglng  and 
akiag  OliTen^ ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  April  »),  Lord 
V e11|Dgton  arrived  from  the  north,  reconndtred  Badajoz,  and 
irdered  immediate  operations  against  the  place.  The  un- 
ixpected  surrender  of  Badajoz  had  been  a  severe  blow,  and 
i«  considered  its  rec^nre  essential  to  his  fatnre  operations, 
or  he  had  formed  the  ^an  of  advandng  into  the  heart  of 
(pain,  and  obliging  the  French  to  evacuate  Andalaeia. 
Dixpatcb  to  Lora  Liverpool,  vii.,  p.fiSS^  Bat  the  possession 
f  fiacUyox  not  only  protected  the  Frendi  positions  in 


AndaludA  and  Estremadara.  but  gave  thsm  the  key  of 
the  sonthem  provinces  of  Portugal.  While  making  the 
prrparaiory  arrangements  for  the  siege.  Lord  Wellington  was 
recalled  to  the  north  by  Masseoa's  movements.  On  the  88th 
of  April  the  British  commander  was  back  ^in,  with  his 
head-quarters  at  Villa  Feimosa,  near  the  Coa. 

Massena,  haviug  recruited  his  army  at  Salamanca  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  anxious  to  throw  provisioiu  into  Almdda. 
Ue  had  repeatedly  applied  for  reinforcements,  and,  above  all, 
Movisions,  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  his  brother  marshal, 
Besii^res,  dnke  of  Istria,  who  hdd,  by  Napoleon's  orders,  a 
separate  ccnumand  in  the  north.  Beasi^s  however  seems  to 
have  paid  no  great  attention  to  these  applieitioiu,  for  we 
find  Massena  writing  to  him  fnon  Clndad  Rodrigo  on  the 
SBth  of  April,  when  he  was  actually  mt  his  march  to  relieve 
Almeida,  in  the  following  terms  My  dear  Marshal,  you 
letters  are  to  me  inooneeivable.  In  tiiat  of  the  SOth  you  tell 
me  that  yon  can  give  me  no  asnstanco.  In  that  of  the  SSnd 
yon  tdl  me  that,  on  the  86th  or  sath,  you  will  join  me 
wherever  I  may  be,  and  that  the  head  of  yonr  column  will 
be  at  Salamanca  on  the  Sfith.  By  your  letter  wUch  I  ree^n 
now,  you  tell  me  that  your  cavalry  and  your  artillery  were, 
on  tiie  87th,  still  one  day's  march  from  Salamanca ;  and  yon 
conclude  that  my  movement  mns^be  by  this  time  at  an  end, 
and  you  say  that  you  regret  not  having  been  able  to  co- 
operate in  it  I  beg  of  you  sgsin  to  send  without  delay 

biscuit,  flour,  and  com,  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  for  the  place  has 
not  fifteen  days'  providona."  (Napier, '  Peninsuhr  War/ 
vol,  iii.  App.  pp.  6a<V28.) 

On  the  Snd  of  May,  Massena,  having  been  joined  at  last 
hr  some  cavaby,  moved  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  crossed 
the  Agneda,  with  40,000  infantir,  6000  horse,  juid  about 
thirty  locoes  of  aitiUeiy,  for  ue  purpoee  of  leliering 
Almeida.  He  expected  every  di^  to  be  superseded  in  bis 
command,  and  he  wished  to  make  a  last  eflm  tat  the  sake- 
of  his  own  military  diaraeter.  Lord  Wellington  could 
muster  no  more  than  38,000  men,  of  which  force  only  1800 
were  cavalry.   He  however  determined  to  fight  rather  than 

E've  up  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  He  drew  back  his  army 
ilf  way  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa,  and  placed  it  in 
an  extended  line  on  a  table-land  between  the  two  parallel 
rivers  Turones  and  Das  Casas,  which  are  affluents  of  the 
Agueda ;  his  left  on  Fort  Conception,  covering  the  blockade 
of  Almdda ;  the  centre  oppodto  the  village  of  Almeida ;  and 
the  right  at  Fuentes  de  O&oro,  extending  towards  Nava 
d'Aver,  on  the  road  to  Sabogal :  the  whole  distance  bdng 
nearly  seven  miles.  He  had  tile  Coa  in  bis  rear,  witb  the 
brid^  of  Castello  Bom  in  case  of  a  retreat.  The  front  of  the 
British  position  was  protected  by  the  river  Das  Casas,  flowing 
throng  a  de^  raviiie,  in  which  lay  the  village  of  Fuentet 
de  Ofloro ;  bnt  to  the  iteht  of  this  Tillsge  the  teble-land 
turned  bat^  towtrds  the  Ifuranea,  leaving  a  plain  between  ft 
and  the  hlU  of  Nan  d'Aver.  Hie  much  advanced  In 
three  ccdumns,  one  of  which  took  post  on  a  ridge  whidi 
overhangs  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  O&oro,  and  nearly 
pardld  to  that  occupied  by  the  Allies.  They  then  attacked 
the  village,  which  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  British.  The 
French  at  one  time  took  possession  of  part  of  it,  but  were 
charged  and  driven  away  by  a  fresh  brigade  of  British 
io&ntry.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  The  Allies  lost 
about  SSO  men,  and  the  French  somewhat  more.  The  next 
day,  Masaena,  who  had  been  joined  by  Besddres  with  a 
body  of  the  Imperial  Ouards,  reconndtered  the  position  of 
the  Allies ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May  he  made  a  grand  attack 
with  the  greater  part  of  bis  force  on  the  British  right,  which 
he  expected  to  turn  by  the  plain  which  extends  between  the 
hill  of  Fuentes  de  Ofioro  and  that  of  Nava  d'Aver,  and 
between  Po^o  Velho  on  the  river  Das  Casas  to  the  Turones, 
which  last  stream  flowed  in  the  rear  of  the  British  podtion. 
Had  they  passed  the  Turones,  the  French  would  have  spread 
into  the  open  eoontry  aboot  Frenada,  and  cut  off  the  E^lsh 
from  the  Coa.  The  F^eh,  crosnng  the  Das  Cbsaa  at 
Poco  Velho,  attacked  the  Spanish  party  of  Julian  Sancbet, 
and  drove  him  from  Nava  d'Aver;  they  then  chafed  the 
7th  and  light  diviuons,  which  formed  the  British  right.  The 
light  dividon  immediately  formed  into  aaaares ;  but  the 
numerous  French  cavalry  felt  upon  the  7tn  dividon  before 
it  could  effect  a  like  formation.  The  troop's  however  stood 
firm ;  and  althongh  some  were  cut  down,  the  enemy  was 
checked  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  Chasseurs  Britairaiques,  a 
fordgn  regiment  in  the  British  service,  and  of  the  other 
regimente  of  the  7th  division.  Lord  Wellington  however, 
conddering  hia  podtion  too  far  e^lf^ecftyTf^t5)5lC 
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up  Nava  d'Aver  and  his  commtinieation  with  Sabngal,  and 
orden>d  the  7th  aod  light  divieionii  to  retire  across  the  plaio, 
and  the  Ist  and  3rd  divisions  to  wheel  back  and  take  up  a 
new  alignement  on  a  steep  ridge  which  runs  from  the  Das 
Casas  and  Turones,  nearly  at  right  angles  wiUi  the  original 
position.  The  village  of  Faentes  de  ORoro  thni  beoiM 
the  left  of  tiie  new  poaition,  and  the  right  was  at  Fraiada, 
beyond  the  Tnronei,  and  between  that  and  the  Coa.  This 
momnent  was  well  ezecated,  tboogh  under  vefj  critical 
circumstances,  for  the  British  squares  had  to  cross  a  vast 
plain,  exposed  to  the  charge  of  a  numerous  French  cavalrr 
supported  by  artillery,  the  BriUsh  cavalry  being  too  weak 
to  give  much  protection.  The  non-combatants,  who  had 
fathered  behind  the  British  line,  were  hnnying  away,  driven 
hjr  the  French  horsemen  across  the  plain.  Colonel  Napier 
sajrs  that  "in  all  this  war  there  was  not  a  more  dangerous 
hour  for  England.  The  whole  of  the  vast  plain,  as  br  as 
the  TuTones,  was  covered  with  a  confused  multitude,  amidst 
which  the  squares  appeared  but  as  specks ;  for  there  was  a 
great  concourse,  composed  of  commiuariat  followers  of  the 
camp,  servants,  ba^;age,  led  homes,  and  peasants  attracted 
by  curiosity,  and  fiiullythe  broken  jpici^uetB  and  parties 
coming  out  of  the  woods.  The  7th  (uvision  was  separated 
from  &e  army  by  the  Timiaies  j  6000  Froich  cavalry,  with 
fifteen  pieces  of  artilleiy,  were  ebee  at  hand  impsaent  to 
duarge ;  the  infantry  of  the  8lli  corps  was  in  order  of  battle 
behind  the  horsemen ;  the  wood  was  filled  wiUi  the  sldr- 
niihers  the  6th  c(»ps ;  snd  if  the  latter  body,  jnToting 
upon  Fuentes,  had  issued  forth,  while  Drouefs  divisions  fell 
on  that  village,  while  the  8th  corps  attacked  the  light  division, 
and  while  the  whole  of  the  canJrv  made  a  geniual  charge, 
the  loose  mnltitnde  encombexii^  the  |»lun  woold  haTe  bMn 
driven  violently  in  upon  the  Ist  division,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  intercepted  the  latter's  fire,  and  broken  their 
ranks.  No  such  effort  however  was  made;  Montbmn's 
cavalry  merely  hovered-  about  Craufurd's  squarM,  the  plain 
was  soon  cleued,  the  eavaliy  took  post  behind  ihe  centre, 
amd  the  light  divisira  formed  a  reserve  to  the  right  of  the 
let  division,  sending  the  riflemen  among  the  rocks  to  coimect 
it  with  the  7th  division,  which  had  arrived  at  Frenada,  and 
was  there  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez.  At  the  nAt  of  this 
new  firont^  so  deeply  lined  with  txoc^  the  Frenoi  stopped 
short,  and  commraced  a  heavy  canntmadej  vfaidi  did  great 
ueeation,  from  the  closeness  of  the  aUied  naaases;  but 
twelve  British  gons  replied  with  vigoor,  and  the  nidenee  of 
t^  enony's  fire  abated :  iium  cavalry  then  drew  ont  of 
range,  and  a  body  of  French  inbnby  attempting  to  glide 
down  the  ravine  of  the  Tnrones,  was  repuhed  by  the  rifle- 
men and  light  companies  of  the  Guards.  But  all  this  time 
a  fierce  battle  was  going  on  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro. .  Massena 
had  directed  Droaet  to  carry  this  village  at  the  very  moment 
when  Montbnm's  cavalry  iihoald  turn  the  right  wiog.  It 
was,  however,  two  boors  later  ere  the  attack  commenced. 
The  three  British  regiments  (24th,  Tlst,  and  7dth}  made  a 
desperate  resistance  ;  but  overmatched  in  mmiiber,  and  little 
accustomed  to  the  desultory  fighting  of  light  troops,  they 
were  pierced  and  divided :  two  companies  of  the  79th  were 
taken.  Colonel  Cameron  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  was  carried :  the  upper  part  how- 
ever was  stiffly  held,  and  the  rolling  of  the  musketiy  was 
incessant.  Had  the  attack  been  made  earlier^  and  the  whole 
of  Droaet^  divisi<ai  thrown  boldly  into  the  fight,  while  the 
6Ui  corps,  moving  through  the  wood,  closely  tamed  the 
villsge,  the  passage  must  luiTe  been  forced,  and  the  left  of 
the  new  position  outflanked ;  but  now  Lord  Wellington 
having  all  his  reserves  in  hand,  detached  considerable  muses 
to  the  support  of  the  regiments  in  Fuentes.  The  Freoch 
conUnned  uso  to  reinforce  their  troops,  nntil  the  whole  of  the 
6th  corps  and  a  part  of  Dronet's  division  were  engaged,  when 
several  turns  of  fortune  occorred.  At  one  time  the  fighting 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  amongst  the  lower 
houses ;  at  another  upon  the  lower  heights  and  roond  the 
diapel,  and  some  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  even  penetrated 
completely  through  towards  the  main  position :  but  the 
village  was  never  entirely  abandoned  by  its  defenders ;  and 
in  a  charge  of  the  7lBt,  79th,  and  88th  raiments,  led  by 
Colonel  M'Kinnon,  against  a  heavy  mass  which  had  gained 
the  cbapel  eminence,  a  great  number  of  French  fell.  In  this 
manner  the  fight  lasted  nntil  evening,  wben  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  was  abandoned  by  both  parties — the  British 
maintaining  the  chapel  and  crags,  and  the  Fxench  retiring  a 
caunon-ehot  from  the  stream.  ('  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War/  iii.  614-16.) 


The  total  loss  of  the  Britidi  was  3S5  kiOed,  ISir'. 
and  317  mimting  or  taken  prisoners.   Tbe  1m  v'j  i 
was  certainly  greater,  judging  from  the  nm^  ■ . 
bodies  fbund  in  the  villsge.   No  fighting  ttajti^^- 
occurred  on  tiie  left  of  the  British  pontion,  ikpi- 
and  dxth  divisions  were  posted  to  protect  ki. 
Almeida,  the  second  corps  of  the  Fraich  s«df  n.: 
issne  of  the  battle  at  Fnantes  de  Ofiora^sadsic:;  - 
opportunity  of  throwuu  pnmnons  into  Alwikr^.- 
ever  did  notoccnr.   The  battle  of  FnentacdtfEcLt 
importance,  bein^  a  rc^fular  pitdied  battle  M' 
Bntish  in  a  position  of  no  particnlar  ibailk'i::. 
very  weak  in  one  point,  under  great  ^aimn  : 
hers,  and  especially  of  cavalry.    The  gRstn^ 
troops  engaged  were  British,  for  the  FoTta|wm=. 
with  Manl^  Beresford  in  the  sonth.   IheiFn?  i 
British  divisions  and  one  Portuonese  btigadesju« 
cavalry  engaged  against  three  French  eorftiz^-'z. 
6000  cavahr.   Massena  fought  the  battle  fo'^:.-  -  -: 
relieving  Almeida,  but  he  fuled,  and  AIbsl-'^j:' 
afterwards  was  evacuated  by  the  Fiendi  iBa  j 
night.   With  this  battle  Massena  closed  faukqe  - 
career.   He  withdrew  his  army  beyond  tb«  Agii4 ::: '  - 
afterwards  Marshal  Marmont,  dake  of  Ri^  jr . 
Salamanca  to  supersede  him.    The  order  id  S^:-  - 
which  Massena  was  direetsd  to  give  up  the 
Marmont  was  not  conceived  in  Teiygnuiott  Iok  I 
allowed  to  take  with  him  to  France  his  sob  ■!  t 
aides-de-camp  only.   Marmont  wastiddtotAel! 
command  with'  a  firm  hand.    (N^mr, '  Vmat 
vol.  iii.,  Appendix  vii.,  p.  622.) 

Whilst  these  things  were  happening  in  tbe  nor^i-'- 
Beresfbrd  had  invested  Badajoz,  when  Sooltnirci-* 
Seville  to  relieve  that  place.    On  the  13th  of  Uit.  3- 
raised  the  si^,  removed  his  artillery,  platfonu  i.'.  ' 
and  prepared  to  meet  Soult  in  position  on  the 
Albuera  with  above  7000  British  i^antry,  lef enl  - 
brigades,  and  Blake's  Spanish  corps,  in  ill  ^ 
infantry  and  abont  2000  cavalry,  but  hardly  ose^ 
force  could  be  depended  upon  in  the  field.  Behk^- 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.    On  the  erenmg  i  -■ 
Soult  came  up  with  about  19,000  ehoten  inte*  - 
4000  cavalry,  and  fifty  guns.   He  immediatelj  aas^ 
Beresfozd's  position,  and  detennined  npo&aadti:^  -: 
ri^t  flank  of  the  Allies,  iriiieh  was  their  weskpciEL-' 
Beresford  had  directed  his  chief  attention  to  Uu  catt ' 
he  had  placed  his  British  troops.  It  vh  (m  tl><  ''^ 
part  the  same  same  as  at  the  battles  of  Tiiit^ 
Fuentes  ;  but  Wellington  was  not  there,  nor  nn  •:■ 
troops  at  hand  all  along  the  line  ;  and  when  Ben^- 
ceiving  his  mistake,  ordered  BUte  to  change  hihx. 
to  face  the  French  marching  upon  bis  right,  Kikt ' 
saying  that  the  real  attack  was  sgainst  the  ceim ' 
bridge  of  Albuera.    There  was  indeed  u  tif^  '■ 
French  in  that  quarter,  but  it  was  only  iatm^ol  i:- 
and  support  the  grand  attack  on  the  ri^t  of  tlie.^l> 
was  only  when  the  French  actually  t^peared  onli^' 
land  on  the  ri^t,  commanding  and  enfiladii^^^ 
podtion  of  the  Allies,  that  BUke  eeoeeoted, 
slowness,  to  chsnge  his  front.   In  the  mean  time  w^'^ 
colomns  were  alrMdy  in  poasassioB  si  the  tablfr'li^^  - 
guns  opened,  and  their  cavalry  oatfanking  the  frosi-h'* 
Spaniards  in  disorder,  and  they  gave  way.  Tbe  tint ' 
toe  second  division,  British,  wrae  ordwed  to  ■ 
right ;  the  first,  (or'  Colbome's  brigade,  while  in  tb^^ 
deploying,  was  attacked  in  flank  snd  rear,  udVL' 
stroyed  by  the  French  and  Polish  cavsliy : 
ton's  brigade,  reached  the  summit,  and  maintaiwi  irfflT'- 
struggle.   But  the  men  fell  fiu^  immanitHU 
Beresford  began  to  think  of  a  tetmt,  wliid       ^" ' 
ruinous,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  W'*^ 
General  Cole,  with  the  4th  division,  wMorfer«i J*^ 
up.thehill.  Itconsietedof  only  two brigxK'W"^*^ 


and  the  English  FnsUeer  brigade  (7th  «d  23ri  nTfJ; 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Myera.  Thii  m  «^ 
restored  the  fight  and  saved  the  amy.  OeiieiilCaKi|; 


the  Portuguese  brigade  under  GenenI  Hairn  toatn 
the  hill  on  the  right,  triiilst  Abcrcromble'i  ' 
remaining  one  of  the  secmd  diviuai,  "P  ■ 
the  left ;  Cole  himself  led  the  bnrs  bui^  "Pf ; 
hiU,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Fnad 
Six  British  guns  wwe  already  in  tbe  eB«>7^  ■ 
whole  French  ranrre  was  Qotmiw  IvntiP  vbii^' 
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front  eolnmn,  and  what  remaiiied  of  Hou;liton*i  brigade 
eoald  no  longer  maintain  its  poaition.  Tna  ground  was 
heaped  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  Polish  lancers  were  riding 
farionsly  about  the  captured  artillery  on  the  npper  part  of 
the  hill.  General  Cole  at  the  head  of  the  fhsileen,  Hanked 
by  a  battalion  of  the  Luiitanian  Legion  under  Colonel  Hawk- 
flhawe,  dispeiBod  the  lancers,  recovered  the  captured  guns, 
and  appeared  on  the  right  of  Houghton's  brigade  exactly  as 
Abercrombi^s  issued  out  on  the  left.  We  must  now  once 
more  borrow  Sir  William  Napier's  eloquent  pen  : — "  Such  a 
gall&nt  line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly 
separating  itself  from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude, 
startled  the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing 
and  pressing  onwuds  as  to  an  assured  vktoij :  theywavered, 
hesitated,  and  then,  TomiUng  forth  i  storm  of  fire,  hastily 
endeavotured  to  eidai;^  their  mmL  while  a  fearful  disoha^e 
of  nape  firam  all  thar  artillery  whistled  through  the  British 
Tanks.  Sir  William  Myers  was  killed.  Cole,  and  the  three 
colonels,  Ellis,  BUken^,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded, 
and  the  fasileer  battalions,  strudc  hy  the  iron  tempest,  reeled 
and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  re- 
coverinf^,  they  dosed  on  Uieir  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was 
seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier 
fights.  In  Tain  did  Soalt,  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his 
Frenchmen  ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating 
themselves  from  the  crowded  columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in 
-vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  ariring,  fire 
indiscriminately  upon  ftiends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen, 
hovering  on  the  dank,  threaten^  to  charge  the  advancing 
line.  Nothiog  could  stop  t^  astonishing  infantry.  No 
anddoibuiBt  of  undisciplined  valour,  no  nerroas  enthusiaim, 
weakraed  the  itaUli^  of  their  odetrj  thrir  flashing  tjtm 
were  bent  on  the  dark  eolnmni  in  tluir'fipont;  thdr  mesr 
mred  tread  shook  the  ground;  thdr  draadfitl  vDllays  swept 
away  the  head  of  every  fonnation ;  their  deafening  shouts 
overpomred  the  dissonant  cries  that  hnSa  from  all  parts  of 
the  tnmoltoouB  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid 
carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  incessant  T^our  of  the  attack 
to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French 
reserves,  joining  with  the  struggline  multitudes,  endeavour 
to  sustain  the  fight ;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irreme- 
diable confusion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a 
loosened  clifi',  went  headlong  down  the  ascent.  The  tain 
flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1500 
unwoanded  men,  the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British 
soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill."  (Napier, 
*  Peninsular  War,*  iii.,  MO-l.) 

The  day  was  now  won,  and  Beresford  ordering  the  Portu- 
gaeae  and  Spaniazda  to  advance,  the  French  ntreated  in 
confurion  aenw  tiw  imall  zirer  on  which  lUndt  the  village 
of  Alhnera.  Abobk  tiirae  o'doek  the  fire  had  eeaied.  The 
allied  army  had  lost  in  Ullad  and  wounded  about  7000  men, 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  British.  The  French  lost  about 
8000  men,  including  two  generals  killed  and  three  wounded. 
On  the  I6th  of  May  the  two  armies  remained  in  their  respec- 
tive positions,  and  Beresford  waited  in  anxiety  for  another 
attack,  when  he  had  hardly  British  aoldim  enough  for  his 
picqnets  and  to  take  care  of  the  crowd  of  wounded.  On  the 
1 7th  however  he  was  reinforced  by  an  English  brigade,  and 
the  following  day  Soult  retired  towards  SOTille,  leaving  800 
soldiers  severely  wounded  to  the  generosity  of  the  English. 
On  the  19th  Lord  Wellington 'arrived  from  the  north,  fol- 
lowed by  two  fresh  divinons,  and  gave  directions  to  resume 
the  si^e  of  Badajot.  The  trenches  were  opened,  and  on  the 
fith  of  Jane,  a  breach  being  made  in  Fort  St.  Christoval,  the 
assault  was  given,  but  foiled.  On  the  Bth  another  attempt 
at  storming  was  made,  which  proved  equally  fruitless.  On 
the  lOth  Lord  Wellington  received  intelligence  that  Max^ 
mont  was  muching  to  ue  south  to  join  Sonlt.  He  then  todc 
np  a  position  near  Campo  Mnror,  wag  the  frontien  <ii  Pop- 
tngal.  The  enemy  did  not  enooas  to  attack  him,  and  about 
the  middle  of  July,  Marmout,  again  separating  himself  from 
Sonlt,  recTossed  the  ITagus  by  Almaraz,  and  marched  on 
Salamanca.  Lord  WelBnfiton  likewise,  leaving  General 
Hill  with  one  British  division  and  the  Portuguese  in  Alem- 
tejo,  and  giving  up  the  nege  of  Badajoz  for  the  present, 
CToned  the  Tagos  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  fixed' 
his  head-qrarters  at  Fuente  Ouinaldo,  on  the  Hue  of  the 
Agueda.  He  was  loddflff  towards  recovering  possession  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Ctudad  Rodrigo,  which  nis  advanced 
parties  surrounded  and  kept  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Towards 
the  end  ot  Soptcmber,  Mannont,  having  xeceived  laiga  nan- 


foreementa  from  France,  moved  up«i  the  Agnada,  and  hy  Us 
superiority  of  numbers  and  especially  of  eavaliy,  obliged 
Lord  Wellington,  after  a  partial  eogagement  at  El  Bodon,  to 
withdraw  his  army,  which  he  did  in  excellent  order  to  hia 
old  position  on  the  Coa,  where  Marnumt  did  not  choois  to 
follow  him.  Nothing  more  happened  after  this  on  that  side 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  16U. 

In  the  south.  General  Hill  effected  a  gallant  achievement 
by  sarprising  the  French  General  Girard,  with  4000  foot  and 
1000  horse,  at  Arroyos  de  Molinos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caceres,  in  Spanish  Estremadnra,  on  the  28tii  of  October. 
Hill  completely  routed  Girard,  took  1600  prisoners,  with 
several  officers  of  rank,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  and  baaajge,  with  only  a 
trifling  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  HUl  thai  advanoed 
to  Merida,  vdien  db  placed  his  troops  in  cantonments,  that 
part  of  Estremadnra  being  thna  ddivned  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Wellington,  in  the  second  part  of  1811,  betides  hav- 
ing firmly  estwlished  his  complete  possesnon  of  Portugal, 
had  by  nis  operations  within  the  Spanish  frontiers,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Tagus,  given  full  emplirfrment  to  two 
French  armies,  each  commanded  by  a  French  marshal  of 
high  reputation,  and  prevented  them  from  acting  with  vigour 
either  against  Galicia  in  the  north  or  against  Cadiz  in  the 
south.  He  had  thus  folGlled  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  the  year  before  of  being  able  to  retain  possession  of 
Portu^,  and  to  make  it  a  ^Kwition  of  supp<Ht  for  foture 
operations  against  the  French  in  Spain,  and  he  oontinned  to 
hold  the  same  language  to  ministers  at  lunne.  DispatdhM,* 
March  S3, 1811,  vii.,  p.  3g8.)j 

In  eastern  Spain  unfoitnnMely  the  French  had  obtained  in 
1811  great  successes  against  the  unassisted  Spaniards,  lliey 
to(dc  l^nagona  by  storm  in  June,  when  a  norrid  bnteheiy 
of  the  nnarmed  population  took  |daee,  wiUiout  r^;atd  to  ue 
or  sex,  to  the  number,  it  was  stated,  of  6000.  Still  the 
brave  CatalonianB,  nndisnuived,  continued  to  cany  on  .the 
war  with  unabated  leal.  The  Spanish  General  Blake,  after 
being  defeated  by  Sachet  near  Valencia,  shut  himself  up  in 
that  ci^  with  his  whole  army,  the  last  Sjunish  army  which 
had  remained  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the  b^inning  of  Januaiy 
1812,  he  capituUted  with  18,000  soldiers,  23  seneral  officers, 
and  between  300  and  400  guns.  *'  I  believe,'^  obsnred  Lofd 
Welliogton,  at  the  time,  *'  there  is  no  man  who  knows  the 
state  of  afiUrs  in  that  province,  and  has  read  Suche^s  account 
of  his  action  with  Blake  on  the  SAth  of  October,  who  doea 
not  believe  that,  if  Blake  had  not  fought  that  action,  Valencia 
would  have  been  safo.  Are  the  Enuish  ministers  and  gene* 
rals  responsible  for  tin  Unndeis  of  Blake  1  '*  (*  Dispatehos,' 
viii^  p.  080.) 

Campaign  qf  181S.— Lord  WeUingtm  from  hia  head- 
quarters at  Frenada,  near  t^  Cos,  where  he  had  been  appa- 
rently quiet  during  the  latter  months  of  1811,  had  been 
preparing  in  aecreqr  the  mesns  of  recapturing  the  important 
fortress  of  CiudadRodii^.  Under  the  appearance  of  repair- 
ing and  fortifying  Almnda  ha  had  eoUectod  thus  a  battering 
train  and  abundant  stores.  A  pwtable  bridge  on  trestles  waa 
also  constmeted  in  the  same  [dace.  He  also  effected  the 
formation  of  a  commissariat  waggon-tisin,  with  several  hun- 
dred waggons  constructed  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to 
supersede  the  rude  carta  of  Portuguese  eons^ction  which 
had  been  hitherto  used  as  a  means  of  transport  for  the  army, 
but  which  would  have  often  proved  quite  inefiectual  without 
the  assistanca  of  a  large  body  of  Spanish  mules  and  mule- 
teers, which  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  divisions  of 
the  British  army.  By  the  exertions  of  the  engineer  officers 
the  river  Douro  had  been  rendered  navigable  as  far  aa  the 
confluence  of  the  Agnada,  that  ia  to  say,  fm^  miles  higher 
than  boats  had  ever  before  ascended  it.  All  this  waa  oosw 
with  ao  little  outward  boatla  and  show  that  Maimont  doss 
not  seem  to  have  aotidpsted  any  attack  npon  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
at  least  for  the  remsuder  <d  the  winter.  Hie  French 
mwshal  had  placed  his  army,  the  *  Army  of  Portugal,*  in 
extensive  cantonments  about  Plasenda  and  Talaver^  tomzds 
the  Tagus,  and  had  detached  part  of  it  to  the  eastward  towards 
La  Mancha,  and  two  divisions  to  the  north,  to  occupy 
Asturias.  Suddenljr,  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1618,  moved  his  head^qoarters  forward  to  Gallegos,  and 
on  the  8th  part  of  the  army  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  imme- 
diately invMted  Ciudad  Rodiigo.  An  external  redoubt,  on  a 
hill  called  the  Great  Teaon,  waa  stormed  by  a  party  of  the 
li^t  divinon  that  very  evening,  and  the  first  parallel  wias 
soon  afterwards  established.  On  the  night  of  ue  13th  the 
fortified  oouTnt  of  Santa  Ciu^  situtsd  oBtiri 
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«M  nrpriwd  ud  carried  i  and  on  the  14Ui  fhe  convent  of 
San  Fraoouco,  likewise  titoated  ooUide  the  valU,  waa 
carried  by  auauU.  The  aecond  pazallel  was  then -completed, 
and  freeh  batteries  being  established,  tvo  practicable  breaches 
van  mwle  on  the  19th,  and  that  veiy  evening  «rden  were 
^Tcn  to  itwm  the  place.  No  time  waa  to  ba  lost,  aa  Mu- 
mont  wai  known  to  be  advancing  to  rdieve  the  garriaon. 
A  part  of  the  light  division  nnda  Qenoal  Cranfoxd,  on  osm 
aide,  and  Qenoal  Bfackimua'a  bri^e,  rapport  hy  the 
94th  and  6th  r^g^menti,  on  the  other^  advanced  to  the 
breaehea,  whilst  Colonel  Pack's  brigade  attacked  the  gate  of 
St.  Jago,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the 
attack  commenced  the  Allies  were  in  possession  of  the 
ramparts,  and  the  garriaon  then  snrrenderad,  ('  Dispatches 
to  Lord  Liverpool,*  voiryili.,  p.  548,  &c.)  The  loss  of  the 
British  waa  levere.  General  Mackizmon  and  many  of  his 
men  were  blown  np  by  the  e^losion  of  a  maguine  on  the 
rampart,  which  took  fire  accidentally.  Oen^al  Cranfiird, 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  light  division,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  shortly  aftenrords.  General  Vandelenr 
and  Colonel  Colbome  were  also  wonnded,  as  well  as  M^or 
Oeotge  Napier,  who  led  the  storming  party  on  the  left.  The 
total  loss  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  amounted  to  about 
1000  kilted  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  garriaon  was 
estimated  at  about  tiw  same,  besides  1700  priaonen.  A 
hirge  battering-tnin  ind  ■  vast  quantity  of  uunnnitaon  and 
atorea  were  found  in  the  place. 

Uacabal  Mannoit  heud  at  Tallad<^  en  the  15th  of 
Jannaiy,  of  Lord  WelUngtonV  operationa  against  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  He  qnickl;^  recalled  Bonet'a  division  from  Astnrias, 
oollected  his  other  mvision^,  and  marched,  aa  he  thought  to 
relieve  the  place  ;  but  on  amving  at  Salamanca  he  beard  of 
its  &U1.  Hu  astonishment  was  thns  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Berthier "  On  the  16th  the  English  batteries  opened  their 
firs  at  a  great  distance :  on  the  19th  the  J^ace  was  stonned, 
and  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  There  is  BHoething 
so  inc(HnprehenBible  in  this  that  I  allow  myself  no  nmarka, 
aa  I  am  not  yet  famished  with  the  neoeaaary  information." 

The  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz  passed  onaQimously 
a  vote  01  thanks  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Doke  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  In  England  he  was 
railed  to  the  dignity-  of  Earl  of  Wellington  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  parliament,  besides  a  vote  oi  thanks  to  him 
and  hia  bmva  anny,  annned  to  the  title  an  unuitT  cf 

Having  zepaiied  in  some  de^ee  tba  woika  of  Ciodad 
Rodrigo, Xord  Wellington  placed  it  nndtt  the  command  cS  * 
Spanish  governor,  and  prepared  to  movo  to  the  south,  for  ha 
had  made  up  hia  mind  to  take  Badajoz,  if  possible,  before 
Mwmont  and  Soult  could  unite  for  its  defence.  The  artillery 
fw  the  nege  was  embarked  at  lisbon  for  a  fietitious  destioa- 
Um,  then  transhipped  at  sea  into  small  craft,  in  which  it 
waa  conveyed  up  the  Setnbal  river  to  Alcacer  do  Sol,  and 
thence  by  Und  across  Alemtejo  to  the  banks  of  the  Onaduna. 
On  the  0th  of  Mardi,  leaving  we  division  on  the  Agueda, 
Lord  Wellington  marched  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the 
BODth.  On  the  16th  the'  army  crossed  the  Onadiaoa,  and 
Badajoz  was  immediately  invested,  while  several  divisions 
advanced  to  Llerena  and  Merida  to  cover  the  siege.  On  the 
S6th,  the  Piearina,  an  advanced  post,  scnaratM  from  the 
body  of  the  place  by  the  small  river  ^villas,  waa  takui  b^ 
atonn,  and  m  the  Stkh  two  breadiiiw  batteries  opened  their 
firaonthe  tovn.  In  the  meantime  Soult  was  collecting  his 
diapoaable' force  at  Seville  ftv  the  raliof  of  the  0ace,  and 
Iwmont,  in  order  to  affiwt  a  divenion,  entered  Portugal  by 
Sahv^  ud  Penanaeor,  ud  lavagad  the  country  east  of  tile 
Serra  de  Batrella.  Lord  WeUio^m  aeedeiated  the  opem- 
tions  (tf  the  siege.  On  the  6th  of  April,  three  breaches 
having  heoome  jmetieable,  nders  were  given  for  the  assanlt 
in  the  evening.  The  various  divtsiotta  passed  the  glacis 
under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  garrison,  which  greatly 
thinned  their  ranks ;  and  they  descended  into  the  ditdi,  and 
ascended  the  breaches,  bat  here  they  found  obstaclea  which 
appeared  insnperable.  Planks  studded  with  iron  spikes, 
lue  harrows,  and  cbevanx-de-frise  formed  of  sword-blades, 
effectually  stopped  the  way,  and  the  ramparts  and  nei^ 
bearing  buildings  ware  occupied  light  infantry,  Who 
showered  their  voUeys  upon  the  assailants.  Shells,  hand- 
grenadea,  every  kind  of  homing  composition,  and  miwiles  of 
every  sort,  were  hurled  at  them.  At  last  Lord  Wellington 
ordoed  them  to  withdraw  just  as  a  xegart  came  that  Oenenl 
Pietosi's  division  had  taken  1b»  castU  by  eaoaladiL  and  aom 
aftecwuds  Goonl  Wa^*s  brigad*  ate  entered  the  town 


by  escalade  on  the  side  of  the  Oliven^a  Oilc. 
diviuioas  then  formed  again  for  the  attack  of  Ut  .-,^ 
when  all  resistance  ceased.   The  Frcncb  govenia  K--, 
Philippon,  with  a  few  hundred  men,'  eso^  kv:- 
Oua£ana  to  Fort  San  Christoval,  wbwe  bentm^.^ 
following  morning.  Great  eiicassna  and  eatn{tiM>  ^ 
mitted  by  the  soldieis  during  the  nnabiitBr  » 
antU  severe  messorea  <m  the  part  of  Lwd  Wdln^> 
order.  The  losa  <rf  the  AUies  was  much  mm  mnz. 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  amounting  to  72  officeis  sad  /:  z 
killed ;  and  306  officers  and  3480  men  woudil  -  \ 
the  eitent  of  the  night's  havoc."  saya  Napicf,-na. 
known  to  Lord  WeUuigton,  the  firmness  of  IniBt?. 
way  for  a  momeoL  and  the  pride  of  conqnatfic-E^'.. 
passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the  Ion  of  his  gsllittim 

Soult  collected  his  armv  at  Villafranca,  betvH 
and  Merida,  on  the  8th,  when,  hearing  of  the  &L  ; 
he  retired  before  dayhght  next  day  towards  ii^^-a^ 
by  the  British  cavuiy,  which  made  a  soceeHliiM  j 
hu  r  ear-guard  at  Villa  Oarda. 

On  the  18th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  moWaic 
body  of  his  army  hack  to  the  north,  leariar  f^*- 
Boatb  of  the  Tsgos.  Mumont,  on  hearing  <a  iOLt--. 
the  blockade  of  Almeida  and  Ciodad  IU>dngo,»dr^ 
to  Salamanca.  Lord  Wdlingtm^  h•ad-q1UItcnvEt•^ 
at  Ouinaldi^  betweem  the  Coa  and  tha  Agniedi,rie>: 
remained  till  the  nuddle  of  Jnn^  nothiu  tt  o^"- 
occnrring  in  that  quarter  dazing  thein^m.  U'^^*- 
however  General  Hill  took  ud  deatroyed,  in  tkt  m- 
May,  the  forts  which  the  French  had  ctHistoaetedii^ 
on  the  Tagus,  where  they  had  a  bridge  of  bosti  to  ecr  ■.- 
commnnication  between  the  Armies  of  Uie  North  vi*- 

On  the  13th  of  Jane  Lord  Wellington,  hsfifigcb  ' 
his  preparations  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  bioti^- 
bis  cantonments  with  about  40,000  men,  Imtui^ 
Hill  on  the  Tagos,  near  Almaiaz,  with  itwut  - - 
On  the  17th  he  appeared  before  Salamanca.  ^ 
retired  on  his  approach,  and  left  about  800  men  is  w  - ' 
constructed  on  the  rains  of  cmvents,  which  conuu^*- 
bridge  across  the  river  Tormes.  The  allied  amy  ftr^  - 
river  and  entered  the  town,  to  the  great  joy  ^  tbt  lu. 
ants.  "  They  have  now  been  soffering  for  mm  tail** 
years,  daring  whidi  time  the  Frmch,  among  othi  la- 
violence  and  ropression,  have  destroyed  13  oatali'» 
vrats,  and  SS  of  2C  colleges,  wbu^  oosted  in  tlui»V-- 
seat  of  learning.**  CDiniBtehe^'ix.p.238.)  Tbtfmit- 
immediately  invested,  while  UanwRit's  army  ntin'  ^ ' 
on  the  Douro,  and  the  BritiA  advanoe  took  flpspiis»>i 
San  Cristoval,a  fewmiles  infrontof  SalamsDca  Aiti^ 
was  made  to  cany  the  forts  by  eeadade,  wbidi  fu^— 
Major-General  Bowes  and  ISSO  men  fell  ia  the  stticL  > 
the  SOth  Marmont  moved  forward  again,  ud,  uin'.:^- 
front  of  the  position  of  San  Cristoval,  made  a  deooBK^  - 
with  his  cavalry  in  the  plain,  bat  it  ended  wdj  - 
skirmish.  He  made  other  denumstrations  ind  nw"^ 
in  the  following  days  for  the  purpose  of  reliering  tb«  ' 
bat  was  baffled  by  the  watchfulneas  of  the  Biitiih  f"* 
until  on  the  S,7ih  the  forts  within  Sslamanca  weie  un- 
surrendered. 

Marmont  wain  retired  to  the  Douro  in  ll» 
July,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  tm  hi^grosniiis.' 
northern  bank  of  the  Douro,  his  oentre  being  at  tvt^ 
The  British  sad  Portngneee  allied  amy  took  ap  >  ^* 
the  left  or  southern  bi^  of  the  river,  udi^  tlie  a»J-^ 
great  deal  of  nianceuvrii^  mtnth'Pg,  and  conntrT-iHiu^ 
and  chai^(ing  of  front,  followed  on  the  part  of  Uub^ 
during  which  the  French  marshal  waa  reiuoioeii  Iv 
division  from  Astuiaa,  whidi  had  effected  s  dificolt  tfr* 
over  the  mountains,  having  been  huaaed  and  pre»- 
the  Spaniards  from  Galicia  under  Msly 
the  16th  of  Joly  Marmont  threw  two  of  hudivuioDi'=*; 
the  Douro  at  Tow,  when  Lord  WelUngtM 
to  the  left,  to  conceutrata  it  on  the  Gw". "  'Jf  ,, 
the  Douro  from  the  south.   On  the  nigbt  of  tie 
French,  recrossing  the  Douro  at  Toro,  .'iiJlS 
bank  of  the  river  with  their  whole  am?  to  TstWub*-  ^ 
they  again  crossed  over  to  the  sontftem  bsM,  "J  •■ 
forced  march  assembled  at  Neva  del  Bey  on  the  Wri- 
the 18th  they  attempted  to  cat  off  the  right  of  w 
army,  consisting  of  the  4th  and  liriit  <li""^u  r, . 
lepulaed  by  several  cbaigea  of  the  fiiitUh  ui  o*^' 
eavalry,as  weU  aa  of  the  British  swi 
By  his  manosavres  however  /Mhrmont  JlJ^f 
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blishiog  Ui  oomntnBlMtloii  with  Kfatg  Joasph  uid  th*  tmy 
of  the  centre,  which  wu  advanciag  from  Hadrid  to  join 
bim.  In  the  mean  time  the  two  amies  of  Mwmont  and 
Wellington  were  in  tine  on  the  opponte  banki  of  the 
Qnarena.  More  mancBnTring  took  place  on  the  port  of 
Marmont,  who,  on  the  20th,  eroesed  the  Onarefia  on  the 
right  of  the  Allies,  and  advanced  towaide  the  Tormoe  hy 
Babilafaente  and  Villamnu.  Lord  Wellington  followed 
closely  the  enemy's  movementa  daring  part  of  that  day'a 
march,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  moved  in  parallel  linea 
within  half  cannon-ihot  of  each  other  in  the  fineat  order  t 
wd  as  the  nature  of  the  jrroond  gave  either  party  a  tem- 
porary advantage  the  artiUery  opened  fire,  bat  no  aetaal 
ndlinon  toi^  pMce.  thongh  both  axmiea  wera  ready  to  form 
n  line  of  battle.  Lord  wellingtan,  in  his  dispatch  to  Earl 
Bathnnt  dated  the  following  day,  Jnly  21,  obserree  as 
:ollows— ^The  enemy'a  object  hiuerto  nas  been  to  eat  off 
ny  commnnieation  with  Salamanca  and  CSndad  Rodrigo,  the 
vant  of  which  he  knows  would  distress  ns  very  mat«ully. 
The  wheat-harvest  has  not  yet  been  reaped  in  Castile,  and 
tven  if  we  had  money  we  could  not  now  procure  anything  from 
he  coantiy,  unless  we  shoald  follow  the  example  of  the 
Creech,  and  lay  waste  whole  districts  in  order  to  procure  a 
scanty  snbsistenee  of  anripe  wheat  for  the  troops.  It  woald 
inswer  no  parpose  to  attempt  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy, 
^ven  if  it  were  practicable.  The  French  armies  in  Spun 
lave  never  had  any  seenre  commnnicatioa  beyond  the  groond 
vhich  they  occapy ;  and,  provided  the  enem^  opposed  to 
iiem  is  not  too  strong  for  them,  they  are  mdifbrent  in 
espect  to  the  quarter  from  wUch  their  operations  are 
lirected,  or  on  which  ude  they  earry  them  on.  The  army 
>f  Portugal  haa  been  snmmnded  for  the  last  nx  weeks,  and 
vrarcely  even  a  letter  reaches  its  commander ;  but  the  sys- 
em  of  organised  rapine  and  plnnder,  and  the  •xtxaordinaiT 
liscipline  so  long  established  in  the  French  armies,  enable  it 
o  sabnit  at  the  expense  of  the  total  rain  of  the  country  in 
vhicfa  it  haa  been  placed,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  Marshal 

armont  has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
irovisions  and  supplies  of  every  description  than  we  have. 

 I  have  invariably  been  of  opinion  that,  nnless 

breed  to  fight  a  battle,  it  is  better  that  one  should  not  be 
ought  by  the  allied  army  unless  under  such  favourable  cir- 
lamstances  as  that  there  would  be  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Jlied  army  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  field,  while  that 
}f  the  enemy  should  not.  Your  lordship  will  have  seen 
>y  the  returns  of  the  two  armies  that  we  have  no  snperiority 
if  numbers  even  over  that  sinde  army  immediately  opposed 
o  us ;  indeed  I  believe  that  the  French  army  ia  of  the  two 
he  strongest,  and  it  is  (»rtainly  equipped  with  a  profusion 
if  arUlleiy  double  onn  in  nnmbCT,  and  of  larger  eauorea.  It 
wmot  therefore  be  attacked  ia  a  chosen  podtios  without 
lonadoable  losa  on  our  side.  To  this  eucamitanee  add, 
hat  I  am  qnite  certain  thi^  Hazmont*s  army  is  to  be  joined 
ly  the  King'c,  which  will  be  10,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a 
arge  proportion  of  cavaliv,  and  that  troops  are  still  expected 
rem  the  army  of  the  nortii,  and  some  are  ordered  from  that  of 
he  south ;  and  it  vrill  be  seen  that  I  ought  to  consider  it  almost 
mpossible  to  remain  in  Castile  after  an  action,  the  circum- 
tances  of  which  should  not  have  been  so  adTsntageous  as 
a  have  left  the  allied  army  in  a  situation  of  comparative 
trength  while  that  of  the  enemy  should  have  been  much 
veakened.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  cross  the  Tormes 
f  the  enenqr  should ;  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I  can, 
ind  above  all  not  to  give  np  our  communication  with 
^iadad  Rodrigo ;  and  not  to  fight  an  action  nnless  under 
rery  advantageous  circumstances,  or  it  should  become  abso- 
utely  necessary."   ('Dispatches,*  ix.  pp.  206-98.) 

On  the  21st  both  hostile  armies  crossed  the  Tormes — the 
Mlies  by  the  hridoe  of  Salamanca,  and  Hazmont's  hi^ier 

Kthe  river  \y  the  fords  between  Hnerta  and  Alba  de 
rmes.  Lord  Wellington  placed  his  troops  in  a  position, 
he  left  of  which  rested  on  the  left  or  sonthem  bank  of  the 
-iTer,  and  the  right  on  one  of  two  steep  bills  which  from 
heir  similarity  an^  contisnitr  are  called  the  Dos  Arapiles. 
;)n  tlie  morning  of  the  22nd  some  shup  skirmishing  took 
}lace,  and  the  Frendi  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
nore  distant  Arspiles,  by  which  they  had  it  in  their  power 
o  annoy  and  |>errapa  turn  the  right  of  the  British,  Marmont*s 
3lan  bemg  evidently  to  cut  them  off  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
rhis  obli^  Lord  Wellington  to  extend  his  ri^t  to  a  hei^t 
:)ehind  the  village  of  Arapiles,  occupying  the  village  itself 
with  the  light  infantry.  After  a  variety  evolutions  and 
aovementi  <m  the  put  ol  Mannontf  which  luted  till  two 


o'olook  in  the  afternoon,  the  Freseh  oonunander,  onder  eon 
of  avei^heavy  cannonade,  "extended  his  left,  and  moved  for- 
ward his  troops  apparently  with  an  intention  to  embraee,  hy 
the  pontion  of  his  troops  and  by  his  fire,  our  post  on  that  of 
the  Two  Arapiles  which  we  possessed,  and  from  thence  to 
attack  and  break  oar  line,  or  at  all  erente  to  render  difficult 
any  movement  of  ouxs  to  our  right.  The  extension  of  his  line 
to  nis  left  however,  and  its  advance  upon  our  rij^  notwith- 
standing that  his  troops  still  occupied  very  strong  ground,  and 
his  positi<m  was  vrell  defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tumty  of  attacking  bim,  for  which  I  had  long  been  anxious.** 
(Dispatchto  Earl  Bathurst, July  84.)  LordWeUington'ssnxiety 
u  explained  by  the  int^gence  which  he  had  received  that 
General  Cfamsel  had  arrived  at  Polios,  on  the  Donro,  od  the 
SOth,  witii  the  eavahy  and  hone^rtilleiy  ctf  the  army  of  the 
north,  to  jofn  Marmont,  which  ha  was  expected  to  do  en 
the  S8nd  or  SSrd  at  .the  latMt.  This  jnnetion  wovld  pn 
Marmoot  such  a  superiority  in  cavalry  as  greatly  to  em- 
barrasi  and  endanger  the  movements  of  the  British. 

Lord  WellinBton,  suddenly  seising  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  had  been  waiting,  disposed  his  divisions  so  aa  to 
tarn  the  enemy's  left  and  at  the  same  time  attack  him  in 
front.  General  Pdtenham,  at  the  head  of  the  third  diviuon, 
steadily  ascended  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  extreme  left  of 
the  French,  formed  line  across  their  flank,  and,  bdng  sup- 
ported by  some  cavalry,  he  moved  on  towards  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  driving  evervthing  before  him.  Wherever  the 
French  attempted  to  make  a  stand  they  were  diargad  with 
the  bayonet ;  the  ea^aliT  at  the  same  time  chafed  the  enemy 
in  fron^  and  the  whole  left  vrin^  of  the  French  nude  a 
disordeny  retreat  towards  their  tight,  leaving  mainr  killed 
and  wounded  bdilnd,  and  aboat  3000  prisonen.  Heantime 
the  4th  and  Sdi  divisuwa,  after  a  ven  severe  struggle,  sofr- 
oeeded  in  driving  In  the  eentre  of  the  enemy,  whose  right 
however  remainoa  nnbroken,  when  General  Clauael,  who 
having  joined  the  French  army  that  day,  sucoeeded  to  the 
command  in  consequence  of  Marshal  Marmont  being  wounded, 
vrithdrew  his  troops  with  great  skill,  and  formed  them  in  a 
new  positioa  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  original  one. 
His  cavalry  was  numerous,  and  his  artillery  formidable. 
Lord  Wellington  directed  a  fresh  attack,  and  the  6th  division, 
ascending  to  the  enemy's  posititm  under  a  sweeping  fire  of 
artilleiT  and  musketry,  gained  the  level  (jroond,  when  they 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  4th  divuim  coming  op  at 
the  same  time  the  French  abandoned  the  ground  in  great 
confdsion,  retreating  towards  Alba  de  Tonnes,  followed 
closely  by  the  Britiu  till  night  stopped  the  pnrsait,  which 
was  renewed  by  the  cavalry  on  the  morning  the  SSrd. 
The  cavalry  came  up  vrith  the  French  rear  near  La  Sania, 
when  three  Aeneh  Inttalioiis  snrzendered,  bniw  fbrsaken  by 
their  own  cavalry.  Clanid  retired  by  Pefiarsnu  to  Arevalo, 
whnce  he  took  the  direction  of  Valladolid.  The  loss  the 
French  vrasve^  severe;  three  generals  killed,  four  wounded; 
one  general,  six  field-officers,  130  officera  of  inferior  rank, 
and  between  6000  and  7000  men  taken  prisoners,  besidea 
two  e^les.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wonnded  coald 
not  be  ascertained.  The  Allies  had  604  killed  and  4870 
wounded,  but  Uie  proportion  of  officera  was  very  great. 
General  Le  Marchant  was  killed  and  Generals  Bereuord, 
Leith,  Cole,  Cotton,  and  Spry)  were  wounded. 

The  ultimate  thoa|;;h  not  immediato  results  of  the  victory 
of  Salamanca'  were  great,  and  a  French  historian,  genially 
very  warm  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  does  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  to  the  military  and  political  consequences  of  that 
battle  the  ultimate  loss  of  Spain  by  the  French.  (Thibau- 
dean, '  Histoire  de  TEmpire,'  ch.  83.)  Among  the  political 
consequences  must  be  reckoned  the  obliteration  of  any  ten- 
dency that  there  might  have  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  inflnential  men  in  Spun,  and  even  in  the  Gntes,  to  sive 
up  the  B^^ish  alliance,  and  make  thnr  peace  with  lung 
Jose^  on  condition  (tf  his  aeknowledgiw  the  oonstitntim 
proeudmed  bv  the  Cbitea  assembled  at  Cadis  in  March  of 
mat  year.  Tne  author  jnst  quoted  says, "  We  axe  assnred 
that  a  negociation  to  that  effect  had  been  entered  into,  which 
the  battle  of  Salamanca  broke  off  for  ever.* 

Ltn^d  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Dooro,  reaidied  Val- 
ladolid on  the  30th  of  July,  Clansel  continuing  his  retreat 
towards  Buraos.  King  Jos^,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster  at  Madrid,  about  80,000,  had  inarched  by  tiie  Escu- 
rial  on  tiie  Slst  of  July  to  join  Marmont  On  arriving  at 
Arevalo  he  heard  of  ]ifarmont*s  defeat,  upon  which  he 
marched  by  his  right  to  Segovia  to  effect  adiverritm  in  fsvow 
of  Clausal^  xetieatiivaniiy.  I-B*  J^^S^^OTTgle 
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the  Domo,  maidiad  agaiut  him  m  the  7tii  of  Aogtut, 
leaving  a  force  on  the  Doaro  to  wsteh  Claiuel.  King  Joseph 
letreeted  to  Madrid,  and  the  Allies  having  paseed  the  Goaoa- 
raiDS,  he  abandoned  the  capital  and  withdrew  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagui,  between  Aranjnoz  and  Toledo.  Lord 
Wellington  entered  Madrid  on  the  ISth,  and  was  received 
with  great  acclamations.  In  conse^aence  of  this  movement 
SodH  raised  tiie  blockade  (of  Cadiz,  destroying  the  works 
which  the  French  had  constmcted  with  so  mack  labour  and 
expense,  and,  abandooing  western  Andalocia,  concentrated 
his  forces  in  Oranada.  His  rear^oard  was  attacked  by  an 
allied  Spanish  and  £nglish  force  nrom  Cadiz,  which  drove  it 
from  Sail  Lncar,  and  took  Seville  fay  assault  General  Hill 
at  the  same  time  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Gnadiana 
to  the  Tagns,  connectiu  his  opentions  with  those  of  the 
main  body  of  Lord  Wemiigton\  armr.  On  his  approach 
iCiog  Joseph  abandoned  Toledo  and  fell  back  to  Almani^  in 
Moroia,  to  keep  himsdf  in  communication  with  Soalt'asd 
Snchet.  A  great  part  of  soothem  and  central  Spain  was 
tims  freed  from  the  French,  who  never  xetoak  SevuU ;  and 
this  was  another  resolt  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  aitnation  of  Lord  Wellington  at  Madrid  was  however 
critical.  Claoaers  army  in  the  north  had  been  largely  rein- 
forced, and  Sonlt,  and  Sachet,  and  King  Joseph,  by  forming 
a  innction,  might  advance  from  the  sooth,  and  thus  the 
Allies  would  be  attacked  by  a  combined  force  nearly  treble 
in  number  to  their  own.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  of 
notmore  than  6000  men,  part  of  whom  were  foreign  auxiliaries, 
was  cooped  np  in  Alicante,  and  could  not'effect  any  powerful 
diversion.  Ijiere  was  no  Spanish  force  of  any  magnitude 
n^ton  which  Lord  Wellington  could  depend  for  field  opera- 
tuma.  The  Oalidan  aimy  onder  Santocildes,  which  was  the 
most  effiactiTa  ^ausfa  corps,  after  taking  AstoIm^  had 
adTBnced  towards  Zamom,  but  was  driven  hade  by  CUnsel. 
Ballaateros,  who  oommandisd  a  Spaniah  force  in  Andalnda, 
refused  to  be  directed  by  Lord  WelUiu^,  and  O'Donnell 
had  been  defeated  in  Valencia  by  Soen^  and  driven  into 
Mnrda.  At  Madrid  Lord  Wellington  was  treated  with 
enthunaitie  adnuratifn,  bnt  no  active  exertions  were  made 
in  the  common  cause.  The  country  was  exhausted,  the 
people  appeared  disheartened,  and  the  Briti^  commander-in- 
chief  could  not  realise  at  Madrid,  upon  drafts  on  the  British 
treasury,  a  sum  of  mooey  adequate  to  his  most  pressing 
wants.  To  remain  at  Madrid  was  therefore  impiacticable ; 
he  must  dther  advance  to  the  north  against  Cuusel,  or  to 
the  sooth  against  Soalt,  and  he  determined  on  the  first  of 
these  movements,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  at 
Clansel  before  the  Frwch  in  the  south  and  east  could  advance 
to  his  iDpport.  Leaving  two  divinona  at  Madrid,  he  marched 
with  the  remainder  on  the  1st  of  September  for  Valladolid, 
whidk  he  entered  on  the  7th,  and,  continning  his  march 
towards  Burgos^  was  jraned  at  Paleneia  by  the  ^uudah  army 
of  Galicia,  which  scarcely  mustered  10,000  men,  undisci- 
plined and  deficient  in  equipment  On  the  I9th  the  allied 
army  entered  Burgos,  and  the  French,  under  General  Soubam, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  in  the  north,  fell  back  te 
Kiviesea,  leaving  2000  men,  under  General  Dubreton,  in 
the  Castle  of  Burgos,  strong  by  its  position,  which  had  been 
fortified  with  care.  The  possession  of  that  fort  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  allied  army  in  iU  present 
advanced  and  insecure  position,  and  Lord  Wellington  (Erected 
it  to  be  invested  forthwith,  though  he  was  ill  furnished  with 
nege  artillery.  A  horn- work  on  a  hill,  which  commanded 
several  of  the  works  of  the  castle,  was  carried  by  assault 
The  fort  itself  was  battered,  but  with  little  effect,  and 
suipinc  was  then  resorted  to.  On  the  89th,  a  breach  being 
effected  in  the  outer  wall  b^  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  an 
attonpt  was  made  to  itorm  it,  but  &iled.  A  pother  breach 
was  efieeted  in  like  manna  on  the  eveiung  of  the  4th  of 
October,  and,  bung  stormed  with  soccesa,  the  beriegen  were 
e^ablished  within  the  exterior  line  of  the  woriLs  oi  the  caitle. 
The  garrison  made  two  sorties,  by  which  th^  materially 
injuTM  the  works  of  the  Allies,  and  occasioned  them  great 
loss.  Want  of  anuuDuition  greatly  retarded  the  operations 
of  tiie  siqre.  A  breach  at  last  being  effected,  by  mining,  in 
the  second  line  on  the  18th,  orders  wifre  given  to  storm  it 
A  detachment  of  the  King's  German  Legion  carried  the 
breach,  and  a  detechment  of  the  Guards  succeeded  in  esca- 
lading  the  line ;  but  the  enen^  brought  such  a  fire  upon 
them  from  the  Uiird  line  and  from  the  body  of  the  caatle, 
and  attacked  them  with  numbers  so  supenor  before  they 
conld  be  supported,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  witit 
onuiduihle  loss.  Bat  now  the  French  atmy  of  the  north 


adnooed  vith  evfdoit  intutioi  to  ndis  t)»  Rf;f. 
the  same  time  Lord  Wellington  learnt  fraa  Goo:  . 
that  the  armies  of  tiie  south  and  centre,  wludi,k::i 
mustered  70,000  strong,  were  advandu;  bm'^z 
towards  the  Tasns,  and  that  the  Spuiisb  OeiKa;!)^ 
had  not  aasumra  a  position  iu  Ia  ManchB,iriiickt>^>, 
Government,  at  Lord  Wellington's  8uggntioii,lai. . 
him  to  take  in  order  to  inten«pt  the  eitemj'i  c. 
The  British  commander  was  therefore  under  tlitB^- 
abandoning  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  of  eSec^i$ 
movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to  Genenl  Mn.  .. 
approach  of  Soult  abandoned  Madrid  and  r^  -.. 
towards  Salamanca. 

On  the  81st  of  October  the  aic^  of  Bai|M  n  i<. 
and  Lord  Wellington  retired  in  gmd  (odertehiK.:. 
was  joiued  bv  a  brigade  from  EnftUnd  undn  UIc. 
whioi  had  landed  at  Catnfia,  The  Fnauii,ikij^ 
repeatedly  attacked  the  Toz'giurd  <3/t  the  AlEs::i  > 
rmched  uie  Donro  at  Todela,  when  Sodum  tar.-^ 
to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  the  sonUi.  LtsdWelr 
tinued  his  retreat  to  the  Tormes,  being  joiwd):.:. ' 
November  by  General  Hill.   On  the  8th  of  Xac  : 
Allies  took  up  their  old  position  on  the  hesi  ■'■ 
Cristoval,  in  front  of  Sal&manca.    On  the  lOtik^-^ 
Soult  joined  their  forces,  which  amounted  to  7^,'" 
and  12,000  cavalry,  whue  Lord  Wellingtoo'i  am;  ~ 
exceed  48,000  in&ntry  and  fiOOO  cavalry.  On  ll« 
French  crossed  the  Toimes  in  force  near  LociuL  ' 
Wellington  took  position  at  the  Arapiles,  betsgi^  '- 
of  his  former  victory ;  but  as  the  enemy,  tWft^> 
rioiity  of  numbers,  and  especially  of  caTaliyiWi:: 
to  intercept  his  communications  with  Cindid  K.'!. 
withdrew  to  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  18tb  his  ' 
were  at  Ciudnd  SMiigo.  Sonlt  did  not  follow  iz 
in  &ct,  the  French  made  no  aerioaa  summent  bnc 
Tormes,  and  soon  afterwarda  tliey  even  Titbdif*-- 
part  of  their  army  from  tin  baiuu  of  that  nm  - • 
them  in  better  cantonmente  in  Castile.  The  bui 
the  British  and  Portuguese  were  distributed  in 
quarters  within  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  their  leftRc: 
Lamego  on  the  Donro,  whilst  General  Hill'i  - 
into  Spanish  Estremadnra,  into  cantonmeutB,  neat  - 
towards  the  Tagus,  placing  strong  poste  at  thepiae<(>  - 
and  Bejar.   The  campugn  of  1812  was  now  tennuK^, 

During  the  retreat  from  Burgos  the  allied  tiv^^- 
much  &t^ue  and  privation ;  the  weather  wai  ftij  3^ 
the  roads  were  deep  and  miiy,  and  the  riven  vet  r 
swelled,  and  some  of  them  were  breast-high  ^  t^' ' 
Owing  to  the  irremediable  difiiculty  of  obtaining  ^ 
in  Spain,  a  great  part  of  the  [army  had  neither  ht- ' 
bisemt,  and  the  men  had  only  a  mtion  dkia^  ' 
which  they  coold  not  cook,  bnt  heated  nponackc' 
fir«  aa  they  could  make,  and  bo  ate  it  w  n*.- 
irrwnlarities  were  committed  by  the  sddien,  vW 
Wellington  severely  reprobated  m  a  circular  letter 
addressed  to  all  commanding  officers  of  diviaiom&mitr.. 
dated  Frenada,  88th  of  November  1818.  ('  DiqaKie 
p.  682.) 

When  the  news  reached  England  of  the  vietoi;  c.' 
mancsL  Lord  WeUinftton  was  advanced  in  the  peenf  ^ 
title  of  Marquis  of  Wellington,  Aug.  18, 1811  Oi  i 
of  December  he  received  the  thanks  of  Pariiameiii,  i: 
the  7th  of  the  same  monUi  tiie  sum  of  100,000/. « 
to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  to  eaiiU^ 
support  with  ^gnity  the  rank  to  iriiicb  he  hu 
elevated.  , 
Campaiffn  of  1813.— N^oleon,  having  lost  the  '■ 
of  his  army  m  his  Russian  expedition  of  i^^-.y'  ' 
coold  not  reinforce  bis  .marshals  in  8paiii>  ^■t'^  ""'.^ 
advisable  to  recall  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  bc^DiQS 
in  order  to  intrust  him  with  a  oommand  in  Ihe 
campaign  against  the  Bnssiana  and  Pnuaiuu  u>  b<ic- 
Bonlt  however  only  took  about  20,000  mes  with  Iub  - 
the  Peninsula.  The  French  had  stiU  about  70,000  to  ^ 
to  Lord  Wellington,  independent  of  the  ftrce  nnaet « ■ 
in  eastern  Spain.   The  army  still  called  the  'Army 
tugal,'  under  General  Reille,  had  its  head-quarte"*  C 
dolid;  that  of  the  cenUe,  under  Drouet,  wai  m^- 
round  Madrid;  and  the  head-qnarten  of  the  «rnir«^ 
south,  formerly  Soult's,  were . at  Toledo.  AH tlie«'_^ 
were  under  King  Joseph,  who  was  ainrted  V  **. 
Joordan.   CUuad  and  Foy  commanded  ■•lO"'',''^"^ 
in  Aragon  and  fiticay.  And^l^  and  £tt«B»du> 
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ne  from  tlu  Fnneh,  u  well  m  Oalidt  and  Ailn^  in  ths 

Lord  Wellington  htd  been  atlaat  appointed  by  the  regency 
f  Spam,  with  the  approbaUoa  of  the  Cortes,  to  the  rank  of 
ommander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  meaanres 
rare  taken  to  render  the  Spanish  troops  more  ^eetive  than 
hey  had  hitherto  been.  Bat  the  army  upon  he  could 
nmedistely  rely  for  field  operations  consisted  of  about 
6,000  in&ntry^  British  and  Portngaese,  aod  abont  6000 
svalry.   With  this  force  he  opened  the  campaign  of  1813. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Lord  Wellington  broke  np  from 
is  Portngneae  cantonments,  and  pat  bis  army  in  motion  for 
pain  in  three  bodies,  the  left  onder  Sir  Inonias  Oraham, 
le  right  under  Qeneral  Hill,  and  the  centre  under  his  own 
nmediate  command.  He  directed  Qeneral  Oraham  to  pasa 
Y  Lameso  to  the  north  of  the  Dooro,  and  march  throofh 
^Mhoa-Montes  to  Bragan^a  and  ZanwE^  and  thenoe  to  Valw- 
olid,  tima  Becariag  the  podtion  wbiA  the  French  had 
iken  and  had  been  at  great  puns  to  strei^en,  along  the 
orthem  bank  of  the  Douro,  The  Tnneh  were  taken  by 
irprise,  not  expecting  this  nwTemeut  thnngh  Tiaa-os- 
[ontea.  Graham  reached  the  Eala>  an  afflnent  of  the  Douro 
cm  the  north,  without  meeting  an  niemy.  On  the  1st  of 
me,  having  crossed  the  Eala,  he  encamped  near  Zamora, 
le  French  ratreating  before  him,  and,  being  joined  by  Lord 
Wellington  from  S^manca,  they  moved  on  towards  Valla- 
)lid.  General  Hill  having  crossed  the  Douro  at  Tore  on  the 
'd  of  June,  joined  the  rest  of  the  allied  army,  which  was 
liewise  joined  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  and  after^ 
ards  by  another  Spanish  coips  from  the  soath  under 
'Donnell.  The  French  at  Matuid  and  Toledo,  disconcerted 
f  this  rapid  march  of  the  Allies,  and  fearing  to  be  cut  off 
om  their  countrymen  in  the  north,  haatily  quitted  the 
ipital  with  King  Joseph,  Ida  court,  and  retunere,  and 
roBsed  the  Donio  at  Poente,  whra  the  united  French  army 
Hind  to  Bornw.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  Allies  eon- 
noing  their  adnnoB,  the  Frmeh  abandoned  Burgos,  destn^- 
ig  the  defencea  of  the  castle,  and  retreated  bv  Briviesca  to 
u  £bro,  whidiwas  the  line  they  intended  to  defend.  They 
irew  a  garrison  into  the  fortress  of  Pancorvo  in  advance  of 
le  river.  Lord  Wellington,  to  avoid  a  useless  sacrifice  of 
,en  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Ebro  in  front  of  the 
lemy,  moved  his  left  by  the  road  to  Santander,  throu^^  a 
igged  country,  and  directed  it  to  pass  the  Ebro  near  its 
larce  by  Hocamuade  and  San  Martino,  and  then  to  follow 
le  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river  towards  Osma.  The 
rench  position  on  the  Ebro  was  thns  turned,  and  the 
rench  fell  back  upon  Vitoria  after  an  engagranent  at  Osma, 
1  which  they  were  defeated.  The  whole  allied  army,  having 
used  the  Ebro  on  the  ISth  of  June,  followed  the  enemy, 
id  on  the  SOth  was  concentrated  nnr  Vitori^  where  the 
rench  had  taken  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  town, 
•vering  the  three  roads  £tom  Madrid,  Bilbao,  and  Logiotio, 
hteh  united  at  Vitoria. 

The  two  hostile  armies  were  neatly  equal  in  number, 
oounting  to  from  70,000  to  76,000  men  each.  On  the 
oming  of  the  Slst  Lord  Wellii^ton  moved  his  army  for 
la  attack  in  three  great  ^viaiuu.  The  left,  under  Offlieral 
raham,  was  directed  by  a  cdxcnitona  movement  to  turn  the 
lemy^s  right  across  the  Billno  road,  and  cut  off  his  retreat 
France  by  the  Bayonne  road ;  the  right,  under  Qeneral 
ill,  was  to  commence  the  action  by  crossing  the  river 
idorra  where  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Vitoria  intenecLs 
le  river,  and  to  attack  the  enem/a  left  on  the  high  ridge 
)hind  the  village  of  Snbijana  de  Alava ;  and  the  centre, 
■UBistuig  of  the  3rd,  4th,  7th,  and  light  divisions,  in  two 
tlumoB,  was  to  attack  tiie  French  centre.  General  Hill 
icceeded,  after  a  severe  contest,  in  carrying  the  heights  of 
ibijana  de  Alava,  when  King  Joseph  ordered  hia  left  to  fall 
lek  for  the  defence  of  Vitoria.  In  tiie  mean  time  General 
(de,  with  the  4th  and  li|^t  divinons,  cioned  the  Ebro  by 
le  bridgee  of  Nandam  ai^  Tna  Ptwntei,  and  soon  afim- 
wda  the  3zd  and  7th  drrinona  croaaed  the  river  hig^  up, 
id  marched  against  the  centre  of  the  French,  who  received 
le  advancing  etdnmns  with  a  destmctive  nn.  General 
icton'a  division,  the  3rd,  coming  in  contact  with  a  strong 
ody  of  tiie  euenqTi  drove  it  back,  and  took  its  guns.  The 
ther  divinona  coming  up,  the  French  abandoned  their  pod- 
ion,  and  b^an  thinr  retreat  in  good  order  towards  Vitoria. 
lot  while  this  was  nusing  in  front,  General  Graham,  moving 
Ions  the  road  ficom  Bilbao,  had  attacked  the  French  right, 
'hich  was  posted  on  the  helghta  bejrond  the  Zadoixa,  alwve 
he  villaga  of  Abedince,  nd  had  dialodged  it  fron  thence, 


and  then,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Zadwra  towards 
the  road  to  Bayonne,  he  earned  the  village  of  Gamam 
Mayor:  attheaametimethe^wnishdivivmof  Longacarried 
the  village  of  Gamarra  Menor,  which  sa  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  opposite  the  road  to  Bayonne,  which  runs  along  the 
left  bank,  the  heists  of  which  were  occupied  by  two  divi- 
sions of  French  u&ntry  in  reserve.  Towards  the  evening 
however  the-  nuun  body  of  the  French  army  having  been 
driven  throng  the  town  of  Vitoria,  the  divisions  on  their 
right  withdrew  hastily  from  their  position ;  and  then  (General 
Graham,  crossing  the  Zadorra,  took  possession  of  the  Bayonne 
road,  by  which  the  French  were  retreating,  and  this  move- 
ment threw  their  army  into  irretrievable  confusion.  Their 
columns  were  oblised  to  alter  their  line  of  retreat,  and  take 
the  road  to  Pamplona,  abandoning  all  their  baggage,  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  militaty  chests,  and  the  court  equipage  of 
King  Josepl^  and  were  followed  after  dark  by  the  Amu. 
It  was  the  mort  complete  defeat  that  the  French  ever  expa- 
rienoed  in  Spsin.  On  this  oecanon  the  Spanish  divisiona 
under  Geaerali  Modlo  and  Longa,  who  wera  in  the  field 
with  the  &itish  and  Portngneae  army,  behaved  remarkably 
well,  and  were  honourably  mentioned  in  Lord  Wellington  a 
dispatch  after  the  battle.  The  total  loss  of  the  Allies  was 
740  killed  and  4174  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
stated  br  themselves  at  6000.  Abont  1000  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  Bat  the  French  W  also  101 
guns,  415  caissons,  more  than  100  waggons,  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  all  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
and  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jonrdan.  They  carried  away  only 
one  gun  to  Pamplona.  King  Joseph's  carriage  was  seized, 
and  lie  had  .huoly  tim^  to  escape  on  horseback.  Many 
carriages  belonging  to  his  court,  with  ladies,  were  also  taken* 

The  French,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Pamplona,  con- 
tinued their  retreat  to  France.  General  Fe^,  who  waa  not 
present  at  the  battle,  being  near  Bilbao,  likemaa  fell  back 
upon  Bayonne^  and  was  pnnoed  by  General  Qnhara.  A 
French  garrison  lemunm  at  San  Sebastian.  General 
Claoael,  who  was  coming  up  from  LO0OBO  with  abont 
lfi,000  men,  bearing  of  ue  result  of  the  battle,  turned 
haatily  back  to  Zaragoxa,  and  thence  by  Jaca  and  the  central 
Pyrenees,  into  France,  having  lost  his  .artillerv.  Suehet 
alone  remained  with  his  army  in  Cataloila  ana  Valencia, 
having  his  hands  fully  employed  in  that  quarter. 

Lord  WellingtoD,  having  establishea  the  blockade  of 
Pamplona,  and  directed  General  Graham  to  invest  San 
Sebastian,  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the 
Pyrenees,  to  occupy  the  passes  from  Boncesvallea  to  Iron,  at 
the  month  of  Bidasoa. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vitoria  reached  England, 
there  were  great  public  rejoicings ;  and  Lord  Wellington 
was  appointed  a  Field  Marshal  of  En^^d.  "  Yon  uve 
sent  me,"  ^us  wrote  to  him  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
famoogfhetropbiesof  year  nnnvaUed  the  rtaff  of  a 
FroKhHaxsh^  and  I  send  yon  in  letam  that  (tf  England." 
The  Spanish  Catted  by  a  decree,  created  him  Duke  of 
Vitori^  and  panted  nim  in  perpetaity  the  estate  of  Soto  de 
Boma,  m  the  nngdom  of  Gnmada. 

When  Napoleon,  in  his  camp  in  Saxony,  heard  of  the 
disaster  of  Vitoria,  he  was  sorely  vexed,  and  he  immediately 
sent  Manihal  Sonit  to  the  Army  of  Spain,  with  the  rank  of 
*  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.'  Soult  arrived  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  on  the  13th  of  Jidy,  and  set  about  restoring  order 
and  confidence  in  his  army,  which  consisted  of  nine  divi- 
sions of  infantry  (nearly  80,000  men),  and  three  divisiona 
of  cavalry.  He  told  them,  in  a  proclamation  dated  July, 
that  tiie  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign  were  owing  to 
pndllanimous  councils  and  unsluIfrU,  oisposiUonB  of  theiK 
late  commanders.  "Let  us  not,  however,"  added  he, 
"  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  lum. 
The  dispositioiia  and  anangements  of  thni  genanl  have 
been  prompt,  sUUol,  and  cmseeatiTC,  and  tfie  valour  and 
steadiness  of  his  trocfs  have  been  praiseworthy."  He  eon- 
eluded  by  saying  that  Ida  instructions  from  the  empenv 
wen  "  to  drive  the  enemy  from  those  lofty  heights  which 
enaUe  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valleys^  and  drive 
them  across  tiie  Ebni.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil  that  your 
tents  must  next  be  pitd»d,  and  your  resources  drawn.  .  .  . 
Let  the  aooonnt  of  our  snooess  be  dated  from  Vitoria,  and 
the  birth  of  hia  Imperial  Uajesty  be  eelebnted  in  that 
dty." 

Marshal  Soolt's  first  object  waa  to  rdiave  Pamplona. 
With  thia  view  he  collected  the  main  body  of  hia  arm/ 
S(.J«u  Pied  da  Port,  and  on  the  Uthof  '^'j?'^, 
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Vlth  bstwun  30.000  and  40^  men,  the  Britidi  right  at 
Buieeevallee.  Oenenl  Cote  mored  to  the  mpport  of  that 
port,  bat  tiie  Fieseh  bsiiiig  tuned  the  British  poaitioD, 
Oeoeral  Cole  considered  it  neeeaiar|r  to  withdraw  in  the 
night,  and  march  to  Zabiri.  In  the  meantime  two  French 
diTinoni  attacked  Oeneral  HiU*!  position  in  the  Faerto  de 
Mam  at  the  lumi  of  the  niley  of  Baztan.  At  first  they 
gained  groond,  but  were  again  amen,  baclc,  when  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  General  Cole,  on  bis  righ^  indooed 
General  Hill  to  withdraw  likewise  to  Imrita.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, ^o  had  his  head-qnarten  at  Lesaea,  on  the  left 
of  the  army,  heard  of  these  movements  hUe  in  the  night, 
and  concentrated  his  army  to  the  nAi.  On  the  37th  the 
French  made  a  partial  attack  on  the  4th  division,  near 
Soraoren,  but  were  repolaed.  On  the  S8th  Soult  directed 
a  grand  attack,  first  on  the  left,  by  the  valle;y  of  the  Lanz, 
and  then  on  Uie  centre  of  the  Biritish  position.  The  4th 
division  (Oeneial  Cote's)  sastained  nearly  tbe  whole  brant 
of  the  attack,  and  iwnlsed  the  enenw  with  the  bayonet. 
In  one  instance  the  French  snceeeded  in  ompowenng  a 
Portuguese  battalion  on  ^e  risbt  of  Oeneral  Boss's  brigade, 
at  the  chapel  of  Soranren,  which  obliged  General  Rom  to 
withdraw,  and  the  enemy  established  himself  for  a  moment 
on  the  line  of  the  Allies ;  hot  Lord  Wellington  directed  the 
87th  and  48th  regiments  to  chaise,  and  the  French  were 
driven  down  the  hill  with  great  loss.  On  the  Sdth  both 
armies  remained  inactive.  Soolt  chaiwed  his  plan,  and  on 
the  30th  endeavonred  to  turn  the  Britiu  left  b^  an  attack  on 
General  HiU.  He  collected  a  large  body  on  his  right  fortius 
purpose,  and  by  mancenvring  on  the  left  flank  of  Hill's  corps, 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  height  which  he  occupied 
behind  Lizasso  to  another  range  .abont  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
where,  however.  General  Hill  maintained  himself  against 
every  effort  that  was  made  to  dislodge  him.  At  the  same 
time  Lord  Wellington  attacked  the  French  oorps  in  his 
front,  in  a  attong  position,  between  the  valley  ottiie  Lani 
and  that  of  Aiga,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  On  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  Slat  the  fVench  wen  in  fall  retreat  into  Fiuoe, 
fay  the  vaiiona  passes  of  the  Fyrenees,  foUowad  bv  the  Alliea, 
who  took  many  prisoners  and  moch  bafflsfe.  Tnese  various 
tiombats  are  designated  by  the  name  of  the  'Battles  of  the 
^renees.'  On  ue  1st  of  Angnst  Lord  Wellington  took 
possession  of  the  passes  in  the  mountains. 

Dnring  the  month  of  August,  General  Graham  was  press- 
ing the  siege  of  Ban  Sebastian.  On  the  31st  of  Au^[ust  the 
assault  was  made,  and  the  town  vras  carried,  but  vnth  great 
loss,  and  after  a  moat  determined  resistance.  The  French 
garrison  retired  to  the  castle.  Many  excessee  were  com- 
mitted by  the  British  and  Fortoguse  soldiers  after  they  had 
entered  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses  were  plundered,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  Snd  of  September  that  order  vras  restored 
1^  severe  measures.  Tbe  castle  of  San  Sebastian  capitu- 
lated after  a  few  days.  The  siege  and  capture  of  the  place 
cent  the  Alliea  nearly  4000  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
Three  British  genetal  officers  were  wonnded,  and  Sir 
Biehard  FletcheTj  tiie  commanding  <Mca  of  Mgineeis,  was 
killed. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Lord  Wellington  mond  his  left 
across  the  Bidasoa  upon  French  ground,  and  took  possession 
of  the  hills  called  La  Rhune.  The  French  made  only  a 
alight  resistance,  as  Marshal  Sonlt  had  already  fixed  upon 
the  Hoe  of  the  river  Ntvelle  in  his  rear  for  a  position.  On 
the  31st  of  October  the  French  garrison  of  Famplona,  4000 
strong,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  suirendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  ^ly  in  November  Lord  Welhng- 
ton  made  his  preparations  for  marching  his  whole  army  into 
France,  where  they  would  find  good  cantonments  for  the 
winter.  Before  however  taking  this  serious  step  he  issued 
an  order  of  the  day  to  all  his  troops  of  the  various  nations  that 
composed  his  army,  in  which  he  told  "  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  remember  tnat  their  nations  were  at  vrar  with  France 
iolely  becanae  theraler  of  the  French  nation  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  at  peace,  and  wanted  to  force  them  to  submit 
tohiayoke;  and  not  to  forget  at  the  same  time  that  the  worst 
of  the  evils  snflbred  bv  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion 
of  Spain  and  Poring^  had  been  oecarioned  by  the  izrwn- 
larihes  of  his  soldiera  and  their  ernelties  towards  tiie  rnwr- 
nate  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country.  To  avenge 
this  conduct  on  the  peaceftd  inhabitants  of  France  vrould  be 
nnmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations."  But  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  satisfied  with  mere  proclamations  and 
pneral  orders ;  he  enforced  them  strictly ;  and  whenever  he 
nond  uy  part  of  hia  troops  attempting  to  plnndv,  he  not 


only  punished  by  milit»y  law  thoat  whs  ««■  «i , 

the  fact,  but  he  placed  tbe  whole  mimetit «  k;.< 
arms  to  prevent  farther  offence.    His  msIM  iru  r. 
with  the  Spanish  troops,  who  being  wUt  c 
provisions  by  their  own  government,  and  wnj  <  ^ 
recollection  of  the  treatment  which  tbsir  CKn : 
Spain  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  tnad,t: 
be  restrained  by  the  strongeet  measoist  fncs.^ 
upon  the  Frendi  peasants.    He  wu  at  lat 
diminish  his  army  by  moving  back  moA  o(  :k  -.^ 
troops  within  the  Spanish  frontiers. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  allied  sn&y!^:i«: 
and  cheerless  xxwitian  in  the  high  valUn  dtii^j^ 
and  descended  into  the  plaina  on  the  Fnoa  lit  > 
had  a  strong  position  on  the  Nivelle  from  &  Jib  u  '.. 
to  Ainho^,  about  12  miles  in  length.  Qumi3Li.w2 
^tish  jAAt,  advanced  ftam  the  valley  dka,t. 
attacking  the  French  on  the  hei^ta  of  AiakLa! 
towards  Cambo  on  the  Nive,  while  the  ceatnii^ili 
consisting  of  Snglish  and  Spaniah  troi^  '^-i. 
Beresford  and  Genenl  Alten,  carried  the  tt.  ^ 
Sarre,  and  drove  the  French  beyond  tbe  Ninlk  ~  . 
Allies  crossed  at  St  Fd,  in  the  rear  of  the  t 
this  the  French  hastily  abandoned  their  gn»idei<~. 
on  tiie  left  of  the  Nivelle,  and  in  the  nigiit  iz-:- 
their  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Baytmne.  Lui^  -^ 
ton's  head-quarters  were  established  at  SLlin  's..  - 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle.    TheAllieiw:  - 
tonments  between  the  sea  and  the  river  NiTt,i^  - 
extreme  right  rested  on  Cambo.    Tbe  eoeoijiir'.- 
right  bank  of  the  Nive  from  Bayonne  to  SL  Jk:  ' 
Port. 

Lord  Wellington,  being  straitened  fyt  mm  id^' 
for  his  la^  army,  determined  to  cross  the  Nin  ib  -' 
the  country  between  that  and  th«  Adonr.  Ob  6  • 
Deoember  General  BUI  forded  the  Nive  above  Cc^' 
the  eth  division  croesad  at  Ustariti,  and  tbe  FiC- 
didod^  from  ihor  pontion  at  ViUe  Fianqos.  bi^t- 
all  their  posts  were  withdrawn  to  Bayttiae,uia  ':' 
the  British  right  rested  on  the  Adoar.  On  tint 
resumiog  the  offensive,  issued  ont  of  Ba3roiUK,ui>'-^ 
the  British  left  under  Sir  John  Hope,  which  cont^i^-^ 
de  Lux,  where  the  Allies  had  considerable  depMii^> 
The  French  came  on  with  great  spirit,  and  tvktfso 
in  driving  in  the  fifth  division  of  the  AUieif  UilK'-'^* 
repulsed  again,  the  first  time  by  the  9th  firitiib  i^- 
toguese  battalion,  and  the  second  time  by  tbe  ^'^^ 
Goards.   At  last  night  put  an  end  to  the  fignt.  No^  - 
ing,  December  11,  Soolt,  having  withdiawa  is  « - 
most  of  his  force  from  the  position  in  front 
left,  prepared  to  attack  the  light  division  with  orerrt 
numbers.   General  Hope,  suspecting  this,  htd  mow^*, 
his  troops  to  their  right  to  sumwrt  the  lii;ht  ^"""^ 
occasioned  anoUier  change  in  Sonlt's  norsBust^  ^ 
directed  several  colninna  against  the  left  at  Binauo . 
troops  were  occupied  in  receiving  their  ntios^  >c= 
barely  time  to  ran  to  their  arms;  but  thejvittito^ 
attack,  and  at  the  doae  of  the  day  both  anni«  .i«»>*^ 
their  respective  positions.   Marshal  Soolt  nor  ' 
further  attempt  on  the  left  of  the  AUies,  and  ifflieu^ ' 
his  repeated  attacks  on  that  side  must  bsve  iitdu»  _ 
Wellington  to  weaken  his  right,  changed  bii  pUHfW  -* 
the  ni^t  of  the  ISth  moved  with  las  mun  force  1^ 
to  attack  the  British  right  Lord  Wdlington  b«w^^ 
foreseen  this,  and  had  given  orders  to  t".^'^ 
divisions  to  support  the  right,  and  the  tUid  V*,^ 
in  readiness  for  tiie  same  object.  Genersl  B//™r 
his  immediate  command  above  13,000  mtn,  ud"" 
extended  across  from  tiie  Adonr  bmrond  Tieai^^\ 
VUle  Franque  and  the  Nive.   Soolt  directoi  4om 
on  the  13th  a  force  of  30,000  men  "pj^^ft^SliCT 
columns  of  the  centre  gained  some  groaad,  M  .^''^VJ. 
repulsed.   An  attack  on  Hill'a  ri^t  vu  lil^  frl, 
at  first,  but  was  nltimately  defiatsd.  8>*^ 
back  ioM  troops  fowardi  hia  entrenched  a»F^J^' 
General  Hill  had  witiiatood  aU  the  efcrta  ^  ^.^ 

witiiout  having  any  oceaaion  for  thoa«irtw«."i"  t 
which  Lord  WelHngton  had  mond  t*™f  .JJlri. 
Wellington  was  weU  pleased,  and  Mid,  *  M  w  «' 

your  own." 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  daring  thiK»^ 
days  of  the  year  1818.   Both  armies  m^mii 
qnarten.  On  tiu  lit  of  J^oufia  tUifVl 
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W^elllnfttoB  had  betn  gantUd  m  Colonel  of  the  'Royti  R«gi. 
meat  of  Hone  Ooards,  in  plsc*  of  the  Duke  of  Northamber- 
land,  who  had  ratigned ;  ind  on  the  4th  of  March  he  had 
been  elected  a  Knigbt  of  the  Oaiter. 

Campaiffn  of  1614. — The  mighty  contest  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  ten  yeara  between  France  and  the  reat  of 
Europe  was  dnwing  lait  to  a  doee.  The  battle  of  Leipzis 
{October  1B13)  had  giTen  the  deathblow  to  tba  ambition 
Napoleon.  Ha  had  bat  another  ine  amy  lAaA  he  had  ^ 
together  with  great  paini  after  tha  diaartan  of  the  Bnauan 
campaign  of  the  preriova  year.  Tlw  acanty  remaina  of  hia 
host  were  driven  ovt  of  Ottmuuiy  aeron  the  Bhine ;  that 
river  which,  according  to  hii  early  declaration!,  eoaatitated 
the  natural  frontier  of  France,  bot  whidi  he  had  not  had 
uelf-command  enough  to  respect.  He  waa  now  reduced  to 
the  neceuity  of  depending  upon  the  resovrcea  of  France 
ftione.  Lord  Wellington  had  long  foretold  that,  when  tfaat 
should  come  to  be  the  esse,  the  feelinn  of  the  French  popu- 
lation would  tarn  against  him.  Napoleon  had  hitherto 
lupported  his  enoxmons  armies  chiefly  at  tiie  expense  of 
foreign  states. 

On  his  return  to  Farii,  in  November,  1813,  Napoleon 
decreed  by  a  senatus  oonsnltum  a  new  levy  of  300,000  con- 
acripta.  In  December  he  ordered  the  aaaembling  of  180,000 
national  guards  to  garrison  the  towns  and  fortresses.  He 
talked  howerw  of  peace,  but  he  hesitated,  and  lost  time  in 
agreeing  to  the  preliminaiyf  baria  of  a  tnaty  tatA  as  was 
ofl'ered  to  him  Inr  the  Allied  Foweia  at  GhltiUoD.  He  left 
hie  own  envoy  there  withont  instnotioiis  or  powais.  He 
wished  in  short  to  try  onoe  more  the  chanceaof  war.  On  the 
Sr^h  of  Jannary  1814  he  left  Paris  for  ChUons  to  attack  the 
Prussians  aod  Russians. 

Lord  Wellington  now  knade  his  preparations  to  drive  the 
army  of  Sonlt  from  the  country  on  the  left  of  the  Adonr. 
About  the  middle  of  Febmair,  by  a  Kuceeasion  of  movements 
and  partial  engagements,  he  drove  the  French  first  across  the 
Bidasoa,  and  afterwards  across  the  Oave  d'OI^ron,  an  affluent 
of  the  Adonr.  On  the  &7th  of  February  he  met  Sonlt'i 
army  concentrated  at  Orthez  on  the  Oave  de  Pan,  attacked 
and  beat  it,  and  panned  it  to  the  Adonr,  the  French  retiring 
eastward  towards  Anch.  On  the  let  of  March  Lord  Wel- 
lington's head-quarters  were  at  St.  Sever,  north  of  the  Adonr. 
The  loss  of  the  Allies  at  the  battle  of  Orthez  was  977  killed, 
and  aboat  8000  wounded  or  missing.  Hie  loss  of  the  French 
army  was  considerable  daring  the  battle,  and  still  more 
daring  tho  retreat,  owing  to  desertion  having  spread  to  a 
great  extent,  especially  among  the  eonscripb,  who  threw 
awry  their  aima  ra  vast  nmnbtta. 

The  battle  of  Orthex  had  important  xenilti.  The  garrison 
of  Bayonne  was  now  left  to  its  fate,  and  the  road  to 
Bordeaux  l&y  open  to  the  Allies.  Lora  WeUington  gave 
orders  to  Greneral  Hope  for  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  and 
detached  Marshal  Beruford  with  two  divisions  to  occupy 
Bordeanx.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Allies  at  tiie  latter  dfy,  the 
mayor  and  most  of  the  inhabitants,  of  their  own  accord, 
proclaimed  Louis  XVIII. 

Ixird  Wellington's  bosiness  vras  purely  military.  In  the 
Spanish  peninsula  it  waa  to  drive  the  invader  out  of  the 
country,  and  leave  the  people  to  settle  their  own  affairs. 
In  France,  from  a  similar  principle,  he  was  extremely 
anxious  not  to  countenance  a  civil  war.  The  Duke  of 
AngonI£me  having  landed  in  the  south  of  France  to  excite  a 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  Lord  Wellington 
advised  him  politely  to  keep  inco^ito,  and  to  wait  for  some 
more  imporant  demonatratiw  in  his  bvonr.  When  Beresford 
marched  upon  Bordeaux  he  directed  him  most  particularly 
not  to  originate  or  encourage  any  rising  of  theBonrbon  wty. 
"  If  they  should  ask  you  for  your  consent  to  proclaim  LouiB 
XVIII.,  to  boiat  the  white  standard,  &c.,  yon  will  state 
that  the  British  nation  and  their  Allies  wish  well  to  Loais 
XVIII. ;  and  as  long  as  the  public  peace  is  preserved  where 
our  troops  are  stationed,  we  shall  not  interfere  to  prevent 
that  paity  from  doing  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  its 
interest :  nay,  further,  that  I  am  prepwred  to  aasist  any 
party  that  may  show  itself  inclined  to  aid  ns  in  getting  the 
better  of  Bonaparte.  That  the  object  of  the  Allies,  however, 
in  the  war,  and  above  all  in  entmng  France,  is,  as  is  stated 
in  my  proclaination,  Peace :  and  that  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Allies  are  now  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Bonaparte :  that,  however  1  might  be  inclined  to  aid 
and  support  any  set  of  people  against  Bonaparte  while  at 
war,  I  conld  give  them  no  farther  aid  when  peace  should  be 
concladed ;  and  I  b^  the  inhabitants  will  weigh  tiiia  matter 


well  before  the;y  raise  a  atandard  against  the  goTemmeBt  of 
Bonaparte,  and  involve  themselves  in  hostilities.  If  however, 
notwithstanding  this  warning,  the  town  should  think  proper 
'to  hoist  the  white  itandard,  and  should  proclaim  .Louis 
XVIII.,  or  adopt  any  other  measure  of  thu  deaeription, 
yon  will  not  oppose  them ;  and  you  will  arrange  with  the 


that  they  will  not  pipclaim  Lotria  XVIII,  without  year 
orders  yon  will  decline  to  give  snch  otdet^  for  the  taanoa 
above  itoted."   ('  Dispatches,'  xi.  p.  £68  and  594.) 

On  the  18th  of  March  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army 
to  Vic  Bigorre,  and  Sonlt  retired  to  Tarbes,  which  he  aban- 
doned on  the  20th,  and  continoed  hia  retreat  to  Tooloose, 
where  be  arrived  on  the  S4th.  On  the  27th  the  Allies 
arrived  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne,  in  frtmt  of  Tonlonse. 
The  object  of  Sonlt  waa  to  facilitate  a  junction  with  fiuchet, 
who  was  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Catalujla,  in  conae- 
quence  of  Ferdinand  having  been  sent  back  to  Spain,  and 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  who  had 
resorted  to  thi«  new  political  stratagem  in  order  to  create 
discord  amoac  the  Allies.  Knowing  the  character  (rf  Ferdi- 
nand, be  had  written  to  him  on  the  ISth  of  November 
1B13,  amng, "  That  tha  dxeanstanees  of  the  times  made 
him  wiui  to  emdade  at  mice  the  aJEain  of  Spain,  where 
England  was  fomenting  anaidiy  and  Jaeobinirai,  and  waa 
depreesing  the  nobility,  in  order  to  eatebMi  a  republic.  He 
(N^Mleon)  vras  nmdi  grieved  to  aee  the  daatmction  of  a 
natim  bocdorinR  npcm  hja  empire,  and  whose  maritime 
intweste  were  dosely  connected  wiUi  his  own.  He  wished 
therefiHe  to  remove  all  pretence  for  the  influence  of  England 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  ud  to  re-esteUish  the 
relations  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  between  the 
two  nations."  (Thibaudeau,  'Histoire  de  1' Empire,*  db. 
94.)  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Valencay,  where  Fodinand 
had  been  detained  a  prisoner  for  five  years,  in  which 
Napoleon  acknowledged  nim  aa  King  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Indies,  and  promised  to  vritiidraw  tw  French  troops  fron 
Spain,  whilst  Ferdinand  engi^pd  to  eanie  the  EngUrii  to 
evacuate  the  Peninsula. 

At  last,  in  the  month  of  March,  Na^leon,  being  hard 
pressed  for  troops  lor  the  defmce  of  France,  and  wishing  to 
avail  himself  of  toe  amy  of  Snchet,  which  was  uselessly  cooped 
up  in  Catalnfla,  allowed  Ferdinand  to  return  to  Spain.  Mean- 
time Snchet,  who  haddready  detached,  earlyinSuich,  10,000 
men  to  join  Sonlt,  made  an  to  the  Spaaidi  R^eney 
to  withdraw  all  his  garrisons  from  (^talnna,  whidi  vroe 
blockaded  by  ^laniah  troops,  on  condition  <a  their  being 
allowed  to  return  to  France  with  their  arms.  The  Regeacf 
refened  the  pn^Msal  to  Lord  Welliagtim  for  his  opiuion,  and 
he  recommended  them  not  to  allow  aaj  capitulation  with 
an^  French  troops,  except  on  the  condition  of  their  being 
prisoners  of  war,  Suchet's  gatriaoBS  amounted  to  about 
16,000  men,  mostly  veteran  aoldiers,  who,  if  they  had  been 
able  to  join  Soult  on^the  Garonne,  would  have  made  him  too 
strong  for  Wellington,  a  part  of  whose  army  was  itetioned 
before  Bayonne  and  another  part  at  Boi-deanx.  Sachet, 


Sonlt. 


On  the  10th  of  April  Lord  Wellingtca,  having  crossed  the 
Garonne  the  day  before,  attacked  Marriial  Sonlt  in  his 
eBtxenched  camp  on  a  range  of  hdghte  between  tlie  river 
En  and  the  canal  of  Laneuedoc,  on  the  eaatem  side  of  the 
dty  of  Tonlonse.  Marshsl  Beresfiird,  with  the  4th  and  0th 
divirioni,  attacked  and  carried  the  heists  on  the  French 
right,  and  the  redoubt  which  covered  and  protected  that 
fluik  ;  the  French  hovraver  were  still  in  possession  of  four 
redoubts  and  of  the  entrenchments  and  fortified  houses,  from 
which  they  could  not  be  dislodged  without  artillery.  At 
the  same  time  the  Spanish  division  of  General  Freyre  had 
attecked  the  French  left  with  great  apirit,  but  were  at  fint 
npuleed ;  one  r^imait,  however,  the  Tiradores  de  Cantebria, 
maintained  ite  poution  nnder  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 
The  British  lig^t  division  moving  up,  the  whole  rallied,  and 
again '  advanced  to  the  attock.  Manhal  Beresford,  having 
brought  up  his  artillery,  which  had  been  detained  by  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  continued  his  movement  along  the 
ridge  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and  General  Pack's 
brigade  of  the  6th  division  carried  the  two  prindpal  redoabte 
and  fortified  housei  in  tiie  centre  d  the  Fnixb  poBitior . 
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Sonlt  made  a  powrafol  atUck  on  the  6th  diviuon,  which 
receiTed  it  with  the  bayonet,  when  the  French  genezsl 
Tanpiu  was  killed.  At  last  the  French  were  driven  entirely 
from  iba  heights,  and  withdrew  acnm  the  canal  of  IdiuiiedM 
into  the  town  of  Toulonae,  which  Sonlt  prepared  to  deftnuL 
The  loss  of  the  Allioa  at  the  battle  of  Tbtuoase  was  abont 
000  killed  and  4000  wonnded.  The  Fruiefa  acknowledged 
the  loss  of  3S00  men. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  Marshal  Soalt  evacuated  Toa- 
lonse  by  the  only  road  which  was  still  open  to  him,  and 
retired  by  Castelnaadary  to  Carcassone.  On  the  12th  Lord 
Wellington  entered  Tonlouse,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  were  relieved  from  the  fewrfol  apprehensions  of  a 
siege.  The  white  flag  was  flying,  everybody  had  pnt  on  white 
cowades,  and  the  people  had  pulled  down  Napoleon's  statue 
and  the  eagles  ana  omer  emblems  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  municipality  of  Tonlouse  presented  an  address 
to  Lord  Wellington,  requesting  him  to  receive  the  keys  of 
their  mty^  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIIL  Lord  Wellington 
told  tlwm  what  he  had  told  the  people  of  Bourdeanx,  that  he 
believed  that  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  still  bdag  carried 
on  with  the  exiting  soveminait  <rf  France^  and  that  they 
must  jndge  for  themselves  whether  th^  meant  to  declare  in 
fiivotir  of  tiw  Bourbons,  in  which  case  it  would  he  his  dnfyto 
treat  them  as  allies  as  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  but  if  peace 
sbonld  he  made  with  Napoleon,  he  could  not  ^ve  them  any 
asBistance  or  protection  afterwards.  ('Dispatches,'  xi.,  p. 
630).  In  the  sftemoon  however  of  the  same  day  the  English 
Colonel  Cooke  and  the  French  Colonel  St.  Simon  arrived 
from  Paris,  with  news  of  Napoleon's  first  abdication,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVIII.  From  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarten  the 
two  officers  proceeded  to  those  of  Marshal  Sonlt,  who  did  not 
think  himself  justified  in  submitting  to  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, having  received  no  information  from  Napoleon  con- 
cerning what  had  happened^  but  he  proposed  an  armistice  to 
Lord  Wellington.  The  Bntish  commander  wrote  to  him  a 
Toy  pdite  letter,  wnnnng  himself  from  accepting  the  ar- 
mistice, unless  the  iii«T«i»ti  acknowledged  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Fiance.  The  object  of  Wdlington  was 
to  prevoit  Marshals  Sonlt  and  Oidut'i  anniea  becoming  the 
nnclens  of  a  civil  war  in  France  in  faTonr  of  Napo^on's 
pretensions  for  his  son.  At  the  same  time  he  made  we- 
parations  to  pnrsue  Soult,  if  required.  At  last,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  Sonlt,  having  received  from  Berthier  an  order  to 
stop  all  hostili^es,  concluded  a  convention  with  Lord  Wel- 
lington for  the  purpose.  A  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  the  two  armies.  The  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington remained  at  Touloose.  Marshal  Suchet  concluded  a 
like  convention  with  Lord  Wellington  on  the  19tb,  by  which 
the  final  evacuation  of  Cataluna  by  the  lYeneh  gamions  was 
provided  for. 

Before  the  news  of  the  events  of  Paris  reached  Bayonne, 
the  French  made  a  sortie  out  of  the  entrendied  camp  in 
front  of  it,  fm  the  14th  of  April,  and  attacked  the  lines  of 
the  Allies,  who  lost  about  800  men  in  this  affur,  including 
Genenl  Hur,  -who  wu  killed,  and  the  general  in  command, 
Sir  John  Hope,  who  was  wonnded  and  taken  prisoner. 
General  Stopfbrd,  of  the  Goards,  was  also  wouided. 

On  the  30th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  set  off  for  ^ris, 
whither  he  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  left 
General  Hill  in  chai^  of  the  army.  On  the  13th  of  May 
he  returned  to  Tonlouse,  and  soon  afterwards  set  off  for 
Madrid,  where  the  army  had  already  taken  different  sides ; 
O'Donnell  and  Elio  for  the  king,  and  Freyre  and  the  I^ce 
of  Anslona  for  the  constitution.  Having  in  some  degree 
quieted  the  contending  parties,  and  got  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  into  a  condition  for  being  amicably  settled,  Lord 
Weliington  returned  to  France,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  was 
again  with  bis  army  at  Bordeaux,  giving  orders  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  France  by  the  allied  troopa.  On  the  14th  of  June 
he  issued  his  farewell  general  Olden  to  the  aimy.  ('Dis- 
patches,* xii.,  p.  62.) 

In  May  1814  he  had  been  created  Marquis  of  Douro  and 
Doke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Prince  Regent  had  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  message  recommending  them  to  grant 
the  Duke  anch  an  annnitv  as  would  sapport  the  hi{^  dignity 
of  the  title  whidi  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  On  the 
12th  of  Ma;r  an  annnity  of  10,000^  was  granted  to  him,  to 
be  at  any  time  commuted  for  the  sum  of  300,0002.,  which 
was  ultimately  increased  to  400,000/.  On  the  23rd  of  June 
the  Doke  of  Wellington  arrived  in  London,  and  m  the  28th 
received  in  his  place  in  the  fioose  of  Peen  the  thanks  of 


that  House,  and  on  the  let  of  July  he  teeeiKini- 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  thresgh  tbe^ 

Peace  <^  1814.— After  the  estaUidrnMUcf 
treaty  of  Paris,  May  30, 1814,  the  Dnks  of  UV^  r. 
sent  in  July  as  ambassador  to  the  cooit   Fx.  *. 
Ctmgms  of  Vienna  assembled  Nov.  1,  B^;. 
Casuereagh  having  returned  to  England  at  th 
1816,  in  order  to  resume  his  place  in  padisK. .- . 
of  Wellington  was  appdnted  to  succeed  loss.* 
sentative  of  QiBat  Britain.   In  the  month  if  Jc/ 
the  Doke  ;of  Wellington  repaired  to  Viemb 
general  Confess  of  the  European  Poweo.  hia^. 
of  March,  Napoleon,  having  escaped  fnn  fikx- 
Cannes,  on  the  Frem^  coast,  and  thoice  ssek ; 
without  meeting  any  obstacle,  Louis  XTHL  arc:  > 
drawn  to  Ghent.   On  the  13th  of  Maicli  ^is^ . 
eight  Powers  assembled  at  Vienna,  inclnix^it  r:. 
of  the  King  of  France,  signeda  paper,byvbcp^:„- 
Bona parte  an  outlaw,  a  violator  of  tieatia,  Et.^r' 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  delivering  hia«  . . 
justice.   (' Dispatches,' xii.,  S69,  35SL) 
they  dedued  uat  they  woud  inaintsin  iwifes.  -.- 
of  Paria.   On  the  11th  of  April  Uie  Doke «( Vtj^ 
appointed  to  the  cmunaBd  m  the  army  to 
the  Netherlands. 

Camp^ffn  of  Waterloo,  1816.— In  thein.4£tt'. 
Duke  of  Wellmgton  repaired  to  Brussels  to 
impending  militu7  contest.  AnEn^^snBjnji*. 
in  Flanders,  including  the  Hanoverian  lips  t 
joined  by  the  troops  of  the  King  of  the  Netfisci' 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Num.  - 
had  abont  76,000  men  nnder  him,  of  ^Hkmi  ^ 
British,  or  Hanoverians  in  British  pay.  Of  tbot  -  - 
sick,  detached,  &c.,  there  remained  present  in  tlb  i- 
37,000  British  and  Hanoverians.   The  heaHarf- 
fixed  at  BrusseLs.    Marshal  Bliicher.withtliePnfi:-' 
estimated  at  about  80,000  men,  was  on  the  left  n'  i'  - 
his  head-quarters  weie  at  Namur. 

During  the  month  of  M«r,  N^leon 
collected  an  anny  of  abont  ISO^OO  men,  ctaellf  ' 
veterans,  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders ;  md  st^ 
June  he  left  Pa^  to  take  the  command.  Out  - 
French  crossed  the  Sambre,  and  marched  to  Cb:> 
Prussian  corps  of  General  Ziethen  retiring  to  Fkii»- ' 
shal  Blucher  concentrated  his  army  npon  Son^  -  - 
the  villi^es  of  St.  Amaud  and  Ligny  iu  boul  of  ^  y 
The  D^e  of  Wellington  marched  his  umr  d^-. 
Bras,  on  the  road  from  Charleroi  to  Bniaek- 
attacked  Blticher  on  the  16tti,  with  saperiorniiail>K.>^ 
the  village  of  Ligny,  and  penetrated  to  the  ceaO; 
Prussian  position ;  but  the  Prussians  foogiit 
gallantry  until  night,  when  Blucher  withdrew  to  S" 
good  order  to  Wavre.    In  the  mean  time  t« 
Wellington,  with  part  of  his  army,  was  attatWJiV 
Bras  by  the  1st  and  2nd  corps  of  the  Freftch  s^ 
manded  hy  Ney,  and  a  corps  of  cavahy  i>'"^.'^' 
which  however  made  noimpresntmupcntlieBiioK:'- 

On  the  17th  the  Doke  oi  WeUinetoo  made  i 
movonent  nptm  Waterloo,  conrespooding  to  ihiU'l^ 
Blilcher.   He  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  tu  r--  j 
Waterloo,  across  the  high  roads  from  Charlerni  a^  -  j 
— his  right  thrown  back  to  a  nvine  near  MerluJ'^.'  i 
his  left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  buuet-^..  '; 
Haye ;  and  he  occupied  the  house  and  gardeni  f  -  j  i 
mont,  near  the  Nivelles  road,  in  front  of  hii  'V'J'  . 
and  the  laim  of  La  Haye  Sainte  in  front  of  oulf^ 
The  French  collected  their  army,  with  the 
3rd  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  obaerre  the  rnua»- 
a  range  of  heights  in  front  of  the  Britiab  P'"'^' >j. ' 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  we  'J^* 
French  began  a  ftirious  atUck  on  the  port  « 
which  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  toe  uww*^ 
maintained  their  ground  against  all  the  olnti  oi  uc'- 
thronghoot  the  day.   There  was  no  Ba««w>nj«>» 
of  Napoleon  on  that  day.   He  made  lepwted  atlsff 
British  position  with  heavy  colnmni  of  infen^.  jj^ . 
by  a  nnmerons  cavalry,  and  by  a  deadly 
rons  artillery.   His  attacks  were  rep^J"".^^ 
both  sides.   In  one  of  these  attacb  the 
post  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  wUchwa8ocCTpi«  7^j, 
ment  of  Hanoverians,  who,  having  expended  w 
nition,  were  ent  to  pieces.   Naptiletn  r^t^i 
cavalij  to  attack  the  British  infiutifj  f'"^ 
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ares  to  ne«Te  fhan^  bat  all  the  effnts  of  the  Fjmuh 
ttlry  could  make  no  unpresnon  on  the  British  infRatzy, 
whose  steady  fire  they  were  brought  down  in  Rrsat  nnm- 
B.  The  Lpiench  cavalry  was  nearly  deatroyea  in  these 
ackst  as  well  as  by  a  charge  from  Lord  E.  Somerset's 
gade  of  heavy  cavalry,  comoBtinff  of  the  Life  Guards,  the 
yal  Horse  Onards,  and  the  Ist  Dragoon  Guazds,  in  which 
!  French  eoirassiers  were  completely  cut  np.  At  last, 
7at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Oeneral  Bolow's 
QSBian  coips  began  to  be  engaged  apon  the  French  right, 
tpoleon  moved  forwards  his  guard,  which  be  had  kept  in 
lerve,  to  make  a  last  desperate  effnt  on  the  British  left 
itre  near  La  Hsye  Sainte,  of  which  the  French  had  already 
isession.  The  Frendi  goard  maiched  reeidntelr  on  in 
^nmn,  with  snworted  anna,  nnder  a  dastmctive  flta  frinn 
}  British  pintiai.  The^  halted  at  the  distance  of  aboat 
y  yards  from  the  British  line,  and  aUempted  to  deploy, 
t  they  became  mixed  together,  whilst  nointemipted  dis- 
iTges  of  musketry  from  ue  British  infantry  made  fearful 
voc  in  their  dense  mass.  Thej  were  broken,  and  gave 
y  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  m  irretrievable  confusion. 
.  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  forward  his  whole 
e,  which  he  led  in  person,  sweeping  away  all  before  him. 
e  French  were  forced  from  their  podtion  on  the  heights, 
I  fled  in  confused  masses,  leaving  all  their  artillery  and 
gage  on  tbe  field  of  battle.  Manhal  Blucher  now  came 
with  two  Prussian  corps,  and  took  charve  of  the  pursuit, 
list  tlie  British  troops  rested  on  the  field  which  they  had 
n  at  Eiuch  a  fearful  cost.  The  British  and  German  Legion 
I  on  that  day  2432  killed,  9628  wounded,  and  1876  miss- 
; ;  many  of  the  last  however  jmned  afterwaids.  In  the 
seeding  battle  of  Qnatie  Bras,  on  the  16th,  they  had  360 
lied,  and  S380  wonnded,  maldng  altogether  nearly  15,000 
lied  and  wounded,  in  an  anny  tn  about  37,000  Bntish  ud 
moverians,  of  whun  howevn  about  6000  were  not  present 

the  field  of  Waterloo,  bring  posted  near  Braine  le  Comte, 
stationed  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  other  placee. 
official  Retnins,' Dispatches,' xii.,  486-87.)  More  than  600 
icers  were  either  killed  or  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
>.  The  gallant  General  Picton  was  killed  while  leading 
1  division  to  a  cha^e  with  bayonets.  General  Sir  William 
mionby,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  was 
lied  by  a  party  of  Polish  lancers.  Colonel  de  tancey, 
artennaster-seneial,  was  also  killed.  The  Earl  of  Ux- 
idge,  Generu  Cooke,  General  Halkett,  Oeneral  Barnes, 
meral  Baron  Alten,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Lieutenant- 
ilonel  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  were  among  the  wounded. 
eutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  died  of 
1  wounds  soon  aft^  the  battle.  In  the  battle  of  Quatre 
as  tiie  Dolce  of  Brunswick  Oels  was  lolled,  fig^tiiu  ^t  the 
ad  of  his  corps.  Snch  was  the  termination  of  the  great 
otinentid  war,  vi^hich  had  lasted  for  twelve  y^ars  from  the 
pture  of  the  peace  <^  Amiens  in  1803. 
After  the  last  char^  by  his  guard  Napoleon  rode  off,  in 
e  dusk  of  the  evening,  from  tbe  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
turned  to  Paris,  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  oblj|^  to 
ftve  for  RochdToit,  bring  deserted  by  the  nation  at  hu^. 

proviaonsl  government  was  formed  by  the  l^islative 
uunbers.  ^le  Etitiah  and  Prussian  armies  marched  upon 
uris,  meeting  with  little  or  no  reaistance ;  and  on  the  3rd 

July  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  Marshal 
avonat,  who  commanded  the  French  army  at  Paris,  on  one 
de,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Bliicher  on 
Le  other,  by  which  the  French  army  withdrew  from  the 
ipital,  and  retired  beyond  the  Loire,  and  the  allied  armies 
ccnpied  Paris.  Soon  afterwards  Louis  XVIU.  was  again 
Mtored  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  peace  waa  concluded 
etween  Fiance  and  the  Allied  Powers. 

After  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Engtoiid, 
le  House  of  Commons  voted  a  sum  of  200,000^,  in  addition 
I  the  sums  profvionsly  grantsd  to  him ;  and  with  this  sun  the 
ttate  and  oujiuon  «  Strathfieldaaye  in  Hampshire  were 
nrehased,  to  be  held  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
eirs  on  the  condition  of  presenting  a  tri-colonred  flag  to 
tie  soverogn  at  Windsor  Castle  on  &e  18th  of  June  every 
ear.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  conferred  on  him  the 
itle  of  Prince  of  Waterloo,  and  the  King  of  France  created 
im  a  Marshal  of  Fiance  and  Duke  of  Brunoy. 

Peace  of  1816.— The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  succeeded 
)y  a  peace  in  Europe  which  has  not  since  been  materially 
nternipted,  except  by  the  short  but  terrible  contest  with  1 
ftussia  in  1654-66.   To  prevent  any  recurrence  of  those  ■ 
lesolati&g  wan  which  had  just  terminated,  it  was  resolved 


by  tbe  Allied  Poven  that  Nwoleon  ahould  be  detuned  in 
custody  in  the  idand  <rf  SL  H^ena,  and  that  France  should 
be  controlled  by  an  anned  occupation.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  by  unanimous  choice  appointed  to  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  allied  forces  retained  m  France  for  this  latter 
purpose ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  mediation  and 
infiuenee  with  the  allied  sovereigns  that  no  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation was  enforced  upon  France,  and  that  the  armed 
occupation  of  tbe  country  was  so  soon  terminated.  In 
September  1818,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  order  to 
hold  a  political  conference,  which  was  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lnd  Gastiere^b  on  tiie  part  of 
the  Britiah  Crown.  At  this  CMifarence  an  agreement  was 
condnded  for  the  evaenation  of  France  by  the  aUied  armies, 
and  for  the  restarati<m  of  that  kingdom  to  ita  indepandutt 
digmty  anumg  the  European  govemmenta.  The  lUied 
armies  began  to  evacuate  France  on  the  Ist  of  November 
1818.  A  week  previously  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia  and  tiie  King  of  Prussia  created  the  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington  a  Field-Marshal  of  their  respective  aimiea.  He 
returned  to  England  early  in  November. 

When  the  i^ied  armies  were  vrithdrawn  from  France  the 
military  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated.  He  shortiy  afterwards  commenced  that  Hfe  of 
political  and  adnunistrative  activity  in  which  he  attained  an 
inflnence  at  home  and  a  reputation  abroad  greater  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  public  chanurter  of  modem  times. 
On  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1819,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  took  Ids  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  as  a  member  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  TbiHi^  he  did  not  at  first  take  a  prominent 
part  in  political  alUra,  ha  had  to  bear  his  share  of  the  un- 
popularity which  waa  the  neoeaBaiy  rssnlt  of  the  attempt  of 
Lord  Liverpool's  goremment  to  pat  down  disaSbctbn. 
When  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Lcmdondmy  in 
August  18S3,  snccMded  to  the  office  of  Forrign  Minister,  he 
selected  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  proceed  to  the  Congress 
at  Verona  as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
lOtii  of  March  1826,  the  Duke  was  appointed  Hi{^  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  tbe  same  year  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  induce  the  Emperor  Nicolas  to  join  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  European  Powers  as  mediators  in  the 
quarrel  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  missian  was 
successful.  On  the  deatii  of  the  DuIm  of  York,  Januaiy  23, 
16S7,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Commandeivin-Chief  of  the  Forces.  On  the  17th  of  Febru- 
SJT  following  a  atroke  oi  apoplexy  terminated  the  pohtical 
lite  of  the  &d  of  Liwpool,  and  eaily  in  April  iSx.  Canning 
sueoeeded  him  aa  First  Lord  of  the  Treanuy.  The  Earl  m 
Idverpool  died  on  the  4th  of  December  18S8. 

On  the  accesriffis  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office  as  pr^er, 
April  10, 1827,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  no  friendly 
feeling  to  him  as  a  man,  nor  any  liking  for  the  popular  prin- 
ciples of  poiicy  which  he  professed,  sent  in  his  resignation 
not  only  of  his  seat  in  tbe  Cabinet,  which  was  attached  to 
his  office  of  Idaster-Ghneral  of  the  Ordnance,  but  also  of  his 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  The  majority 
of  tbe  other  members  of  the  cabinet  likewise  resigned  theil- 
offices.  Mr.  Canning  died  August  8,  1827,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Ooderich  as  premier.  The  Dukeof  Welling- 
'  ton  then  resumed  hia  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces,  but  did  not  join  the  new  ministry,  which  was  of 
very  short  doration.  Lord  Goderich  resigned^  idtar  holding 
the  premierahip  till  tbe  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1828,  the  king  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  offered  him  tbe  premiership,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, thondi,  only  ri^t  months  previomly,  he  had  said  in 
the  Honse  m  Lords  that  he  was  "senrible  of  Iwing  unqualified 
for  such  a  situation,'  and  that  he  "  dionld  have  heen  mad  to 
think  of  it,"  words  of  which  he  vras  reminded  at  the  tim^  as 
well  as  occasionally  afterwards.  He  recalled  Mr.  Peel  and  - 
Mr.  Goulbom  to  the  Cabinet,  and  retained  five  of  those  who 
had  been  &vourable  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  namely 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Lunb,  and 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  resigned 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  appointed 
Lord  Hill  as  his  successor.  The  parliamentary  session  of 
1828  commenced  January  29.  On  the  26th  of  February 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  in  the  Commons  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  tbe  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Th«L 
government  oppoaed  the  measure,  bgt  tpe  '^^'^^^|^5^|^^f^4c 
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in  a  hll  HoDU  of  Cenunoni  by  a  nujori^  of  44.  Though 
Uie  Dake  did  not  approve  of  the  policy  of  this  meunre,  some 
of  his  colleague!  did  ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  a  division  in 
the  cabinet  and  opposition  to  a  declared  resolntion  of  the 
Commoai,  he  yielded,  took  np  the  bill,  and  passed  it  through 
the  House  of  Loids,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  othw  Tories  of  his  school.  The  Dnke 
also  gave  his  sanction  to  a  corn-bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hus- 
Idsson.  Later  in  the  session  however,  when  a  motion  was 
made  to  diBfranchise  the  ovnipt  buongfa  pf  East  Retford, 
■nd  invest  Birmingham  with  the  eleetonQ  rights  which  mifiht 
thus  be  vacated,  the  government  oppoBed  the  motion,  Snt 
Mr.  HnakisBon  voted  for  it.  Hr.  HnaikiNm  was  then 
Cdonial  Secretary,  and  feeling  that  he  had  placed  himself  in 
an  awkward  position,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  to  explain,  and 
made  some  allusion  as  to  his  willingness  to  resign.  The  Dnke, 
who  had  no  liking  for  Mr.  Hnskisson's  firee^trade  principles, 
immediately  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  considered  it  his  dnty 
to  lay  tiie  letter  before  the  king,  that  is,  to  advise  the  king  to 
accept  the  resignation.  Mr.  Haskisson,  who  had  not  intended 
to  resign,  wrote  in  explanation,  but  after  several  letters  had 
passed  between  them,  the  Dake  continued  inflexible.  It  was 
related  at  the  time,  that  when  Lord  Falmerston  and  Lord 
Dodley,  as  friends  of  Mr.  Hoskisson,  waited  on  Uie  Dnke, 
and  one  of  them  observed  that  it  was  qoiie  a  mistake,  ihe 
Duke  replied  emphatically,  "It  was  no  mistske,  conld  be 
no  mistake,  and  shall  be  no  miatake.'*  Mr.  HnskisBon  there- 
fwe  retired,  and  at  the  nme  time  Lend  Dndley,  Lord  Pal- 
merrton,  and  Ur.  Qiant,  sent  in  thnr  reaignationB,  which  were 
aeoepted.  The  Dnke  then  called  into  office  the  £arl  of 
Aberdeen,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Bax  Oeoige  Mnrmy,  and  Mr. 
VeMy  Fttagerald.  Within  a  niitiught  after  the  reconatrnction 
of  the  cabinet,  the  qaeation  of  Roman  (^ttholio  Emancipation 
«M  brought  before  both  Honses.  The  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inqoire  into  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  had  been  carried  in  the  Commons,  was  I6st  in  the 
Lords,  bat  the  Dnke's  speech  on  the  qnestiMi  was  decidedly 
conciliatory,  though  he  opposed  the  motion.  On  the  20th  of 
January,  1829,  the  king  conferred  on  the  Dnke  of  Wellington 
the  offices  of  Oovonor  of  Dover  Castle  and  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinqne  Ports,  after  which  the  Dnke  OGcasionally  resided 
at  Walmer  Castle,  the  oiBcial  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden, 
which  is  sitnated  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near  Dover. 

Mr.  O'Connell  aided  by  the  Catholic  AsBociation  had  pro- 
doced,  by  the  process  of  agitation,  a  degree  of  discontent  in 
Ireland  which  threatened  an  insnirection  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous character*.  Under  these  circomstaneea,  though  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  wen  both  opposed  to 
the  granting  of  the  diimi  of  the  Roman  CathdicSj  they  de- 
cided at  ODce  that  It  was  better  to  renoonee  Qie  pnnciple  of 
politick  and  civil  disabilitiea  foonded  va  differnuws  of  re- 
ligions belief  than  to  expose  the  country  to  the  risk  of  a  civil 
war  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  difficulty  however  with 
Oeoiige  IV.  After  repeated  interviews  and  arguments  he 
refused  his  sanction  to  tiie  proposed  measure,  till  the  Duke 
ud  Mr.  Peel  tendered  their  resignations.  He  then  yielded ; 
ud  im  the  fith  of  February  1829,  when  parliament  assembled, 
the  king's  speech  contained  a  recommendation  to  review  the 
laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  Roman  Catholics,  and 
to  consider  whether  their  removal  could  be  effected  without 
danger  to  the  establishment  in  church  and  state.  In  the 
debates  on  the  speech  the  Duke  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Mr.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons  announced  the  forth- 
coming measure.  On  the  10th  of  March  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  waa  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  division  on  the  third  reading,  March  30,  was,  320 
for  it,  and  14S  agaisat  it;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  di- 
vision cm  the  third  reading,  April  10,  was,  213  for  it,  and 
104  againet  it  The  Bill  wu  then  passed,  and  soon  after- 
ward! leeiived  the  assent.  The  opposition  of  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Winchelsea,  and  other  Tories,  was  violent ;  but 
the  Dnke  had  brought  the  whole  power  of  government  into 
action,  and  triumphantly  carried  the  measure.  Lord  Win- 
cheUra,  vmting  to  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  new 
institution  of  King's  CoUeff^  among  other  observations  on 
the  Duke's  motives,  imputed  to  him  an  intention  to  intro- 
duce Popery  into  every  department  of  the  state."  The  Dnke 
demanded  an  apology  for  the  expressions  used,  which  not 
being  given,  a  duel  ensned  between  them  on  the  21st  of 
March.  Lord  Winchelsea,  after  the  Dake  had  fired  and 
mimed,  discharged  his  pistol  into  the  air,  and  then  tendered 
the  required  apology,  wtiieh  settled  the  dispute. 

Tlw  ptfliUBMtaiy  uumm  of  1680  eomiiuiwed  on  tiw  4th 


of  Febmary.  On  the  SSrd  of  Febnary  Lord      &  t 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  euUe  • 
Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  to  retam  msmber*  te  . 
which  was  negatived  by  188  to  140.     On  tha  S?:  ^  >_ 
a  motion  made  by  Idr.  O'Connell  for  lemn  to     : . 
bill  for  the  radical  reform  of  i^sei  in  tbe  etsic  •>  . 
presentation  of  the  people  in  the  Honae  of  C«gc3  *< 
negatived  by  319  to  13;  and  a  motion  by  I^d  i.- 
"  that  it  is  expedient  to  extend  tbe  bwn  of  Ihe  nprK. 
ofthepeopIe,^wasalaoneatiTedbyS13to;il7.  Th" 
much  diatiesa  througfaoot  the  couBla^  among  tte  ttz. 
and  manufacturing  classes,  and  thcmfbic  maA  ixz 
hot  the  great'  body  of  the  people,  at  that  tiae,  ^pc- 
care  little  abont  ue  qneitum  of  a  reform  of  the  bx. 
Commons.  A  chance,  however,  and  that  anddsB  k. 
was  about  to  take  place. 

Geo^e  IV.  died  on  the  S6th  of  June  1830,  ain- 
ceeded  by  William  IV.,  whoee  political  opinioiksv^k. 
to  be  more  hberal  than  those  of  the  decemeed  kiK-L**  > 
disposition  waa  known  to  be  mora  affiU>la  and  -. 
The  British  parliament  was  dissolved   by  pne^ 
July  24th,  and  a  new  tme  summoned.   Alnioat  icK.  - 
after^rards  ui  important  revolution  took  place  t  ' 
Charles  X.  waa  driven  from  his  thnme,  and 
Louis-Philippe  was  chosen  as  his  sneceaor,  with  ^  t 
King  of  the  French.   The  exoitnnent  of  tliat  teviB£.:  ■ 
tended  over  the  British  islands  as  w^  aa  over  tkrrr.- 
of  EoTope.   In  Great  Britain  and  Irehuid  tbe  ftr, 
paring  for  the  eleetMut  of  new  mendien  of  partiw:-  * 
everywhere  aeiied  with  an  ardoit  derira  for  man  L-~ 
•Ututiona,  and,  as  a  pnliminaiy  itap,far  duaigea  sb:  ~ 
of  the  coDstitaHuuea  which  elected  the  membm  of  %  sa- 
of  Cranmons. 

The  new  parliament  aasembled  on  the  80tb  r 
1830,  and  the  king's  speech  was  delivered  by  V  ^i:  ' 
on  the  2nd  of  Novembo-.  During  the  debate  whic^ .' 
Earl  Orey,  in  the  House  of  Lor^  orged  tbe  neeeutr 
immediate  reform  of  the  Honse  of  Ctnimons ;  aad  ^  - 
of  Wellington,  in  reply,  affirmed  that  **  the  ccwntry  i.  - 
possessed  a  legislature  which  answered  all  the  good  { - 
of  legislation,  and  that  the  system  of  repreeentatiao  p-«-  - 
tbe  rail  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country,"  aad 
that  he  vras  "  not  only  not  prepared  to  bnng  femi^  ■ 
meaaore  of  reform,"  but  would    renst  any  saeh  bivv  i 
long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the  government  of  tbe  coc 
Public  meetings  were  immediately  called  thm^hcs- 
countiy,  which  were  attended  by  vast  nnmben.  Tbe  '• 
had  aueady  givnt  offsnoe  by  hia  meanmegaint  tbp 
and  his  dedamtion  agwnst  reftnm  now  xooaed  tbe  ■ 
a  state  ai  emtement  little  Aatt  of  fn^.   On  the  K : 
November  the  goremment  vrere  in  a  minority  in  the  B'> 
of  Commons,  and  on  the  16th  the  WelUnetou  nunatrr  <v  ■ 
to  exist,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Eari  Gnj.  ' 
22nd  of  April  1831  the  king  diasolved  the  parlianrt. 
order  to  asoert^n  the  sense  of  the  people  respecting  tfi' : 
posed  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the  Howe  ol  <  - 
mona.   The  new  parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  Jm  ' 
the  Reform  Acts  for  England,  Scotlasd,  and  Inlwi  - 
passed  June  7,  July  17,  and  August  7, 1632.    The  I>u 
Wellington  opposed  the  Refwm  Bills  steadily,  ui  " 
frequentiy  in  opposition.    Hence  he  became  eu*** 
nnpopnlar,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling— at  Icvt 
lower  orders — may  be  inferred  from  the  fiut,  that  v-*  ■ 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  June  18,  IbSi.-'*- 
hooted  and  roughly  treated  by  the  mob,  and  wooU  n-' 
have  reached  his  residence  (Apsley  Hoase)  in  safety,  d 
centlemen  and  soldiers  had  not  placed  theoselTfli  v>-- 
nis  horse,  and  escorted  him.  The  windows  of  Apilif  ^ 
were  also  brokco,  and  he  afterwaidi  pnteded  ihem  i; 
casings. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Univstsity  of  Oxt-*^ 
came  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Grenvule,  Jusvt 
183^  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  tbe  I>Bt<. 
Welfington  was  unanimoualT  elected  to  neceed  turn- 
ceremony  of  installation  took  place  on  the  9th  of  J"* 
lowing,  and  was  attended  by  a  vast  coneouiae  of  paw? 

On  the  8Ui  of  December  1834  Sir  Robert  Peel  m 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Md  the  Dake  of  WVr- 
as  Secretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affisits.  Tim  ^  ■ 
ministry  terminated  on  the  8th  of  April  188&  Li»  ^' 
bourne,  who  had  succeeded  Earl  Grey  as  prMMff- 
resumed  that  office.   William  IV.  having  died  oa  ^ '• 
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Iboan*  ntiistd  the  office  of  prtmiM  till  Annit  1841, 
en  be  reiignad,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  beeaoM  prime 
lister.  The  Dake  of  Wellington  accepted  a  teat  in  the 
linet,  bat  without  taking  office.  After  the  death  of  Lord 
1,  December  10. 184S,  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  succeeded 
I  aa  Commander-in-Cbief  of  the  Foieaa,  and  continued 
ntermptedly  to  perform  ttw  dotiei  of  that  office  till  the 
nination  of  his  life.  The  Duke's  last  political  difficulty 
aned  in  1846,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Cora-Laws  had 
ome  a  oeeessity.  1^  Robert  Feel  saw  the  neoaasity :  he 
tw  that  there  would  be  a  large  majority  in  the  Comaiona^ 

anccesa  in  the  Lrads  depoiud  on  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
ke,  who  xeAued  to  mi^mi  ttie  meHore,  and  Six  Robert 
i  reuined  oAca  The  Qoem  then  sent  for  Lord  John 
well,  but  he  was  nmbw  to  form  a  miniatry,  and  Sir 
>ert  Feel  was  recalled.  The  Doke  then  aaw  the  necesai^ 
ibe  repeal.  He  pat  ande  hia  own  opinion,  stood  by  hu 
nd  Sir  Robert,  told  the  Lords  distinctly  that  they  most 
d  to  the  <^aera  and  the  CommoDS,  and  oy  his  inflooice 

his  proxies  passed  the  measaze  through  the  House  of 
ds.  May  £8, 1846,  by  a  majority  of  47. 
^he  Duke  of  Welluigton  died  Sept.  14, 185fi,  at  Walmer 
tie,  aged  83,  seeming  aa  if  he  had  bllen  asleep  in  hia 
ir,  after  a  riight  illnms  in  the  morning.  He  was  buried 
tL  Paars  Cathedral,  London,  under  the  dome,  and  beude 

remains  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  fanezal  was  public,  and 
ilar  to  that  of  Nelson,  which  had  taken  place  Jan.  9, 1806 ; 

dnrimg  the  procetiion  to  the  cathedral.  Nor.  9,  the  deep 
paihy  of  all  classes  of  the  people  for  the  loss  of  the 
>test  of  Britain's  military  oommandera  waa  as  strongly 
lifiBSiBdaa  it  had  been  at  the  fiananl  ^  hv  gieatart  naval 
).  Ha  waa-ncceadad  in  hia  titleand  eitatsaaaDake  of 
Uington  by  his  ddest  sm  Aithnr,  Mmmla  of  Donn,  who 
I  bom  in  1807.  The  DoduM  of  WeUii^toii  died  in 
1. 

The  leading  charaeteristio  of  the  Duke  of  Wellii^tn»i*a 
id  seems  to  have  been  sound  good  sense,  based  on  patient 
mioation  into  details,  and  a  earefiil  study  erf  the  whole 
irder  to  arrive  at  a  right  cMuduaion.   He  made  allowance 

contingenciei,  paaaiona,  interests,  estimated  things  at 
ir  real  woe,  and  was  rarely  wrong.  His  great  principle 
ictioD  seems  to  have  been  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  the 
auloa  of  glory  or  ambitioo.  His  manner  was  in  general 
[ularly  ciUm.   He  never  seemed  to  be  aUted  by  snccen, 

depressed  br  disotmragemeats  or  difficulties.  Qoickneaa 
Iscision  and  eoersy  of  execution  marked  his  character 
lag  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  waa  not  inflexible  how- 
r  in  carrying  out  his  plans  as  a  oommander  or  his  viewi 
i  statesman ;  bat  altered  his  course  ^en  new  infbnn»> 
I  or  a  ehanae  of  cirenmstaDoea  oAnd  a  ■offident  raaaon 
a  dunae  «  datenmnatim.  He  waa  r^ular  in  hia  attend* 
e  in  ue  Hooaa  of  LordL  and  qpoka  freqasntly.  Hia 
uence  over  tiie  memben  tu  tliM  noaae  was  such  aa  pro- 
ly  has  never  been  possessed  by  any  other  individusl.  As 
oblic  speiker,  his  delivery,  without  bsing  fluent  or  rapid, 
I  emraatic  and  vehement.  In  private  life  he  was  simple 

meihodicaL  He  waa  traipenUe  in  the  use  of  food  and 
e,  alept  on  a  hair^nattress  on  a  simple  camp-bedstead, 
.  an  early  riser,  and  waa  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
iness.  He  seldom  made  use  of  a  carriage^  and  con- 
ed to  ride  on  horseback  when  from  the  infirmities  of  age 
:oald  no  longer  sit  ereetf  and  he  also  used  the  exerdae  of 
king  eT«ii  to  the  last,  though  hia  steps  wan  slow  and 
tring. 

VEKOELAND,  HENRIK  ARNOLD,  a  very  distin- 
ihed  Norwegian  poet  and  political  writer,  was  bom  on 

17th  of  June  1808  at  Christiansand,  where  his  father, 
cohki  Wergeland,  a  clergyman,  waa  one  of  the  assistant 
Mere  at  the  Latin  adiool.  The  fathsr,  whia  was  much 
iMcted,  and  who  survived  the  aon,  was  one  at  the  deputies 
1,  when  fat  1814  Norway  was  aavered  by  the  allied 
i^ers  from  Denmaifc  and  united  to  Sweden,  mat  and 
ned  ib»  constitution  ct  Eidsvold,  the  acceptance  of  which 
Sweden  laid  the  foundatioa  of  a  new  and  much  more 
iperouB  and  glorious  period  in  the  annals  of  Nwrway. 
waa  afterwards  appointed  priest  of  the  paridl  of  Eids- 
1,  the  place  from  which  the  constitution  takes  its  name, 
ich  is  at  the  distance  of  about  40  English  miles  from 
istiania ;  and  it  was  there  and  at  Christiauia,  first  at  the 
tiedral  school  and  afterwards  at  the  universi^,  that  his 

received  hia  adncation.  It  waa  in  18S0  that  Henrik 
»rgeland  commenced  his  literary  career  under  the  assumed 
aeof  %fnlSi&dda,byaiiKM  or  dnuaatie  ittinaitttled 


'  Ah.*  It  was  afterwards  followed,  by  twelve  other  fiuves  of 
a  similar  kind,  some  in  veias  and  some  in  prose,  and  mostiy 
of  an  Aristopbaoic  vein,  with  a  politieu  t>wring  and  a 
seasoning  of  personalities.  It  was  not  surprising  that  these 
productions  should  arouse  the  animosity  of  the  parties  to 
whom  they  referred,  and  for  the  ten  years  from  1827  to  1837 
Wergeland's  life  was  passed  in  what  is  familiarly  called, 
'hot  water.*  His  eontributioDs  to  the  Norwegian  news- 
pqwrs,  some  of  which  he  occasionally  edited,  were  vwy 
fret^ueut ;  and  his  poems,  many  of  which  were  on  political 
subjeeta,  were  hardly  less  numerous.  His  admirers  waie  at 
thia  time  fimd  of  ealliag  him  *  the  fiyxon  of  Norway ;  *  but 
Dr.  R.  O.  Latham,  wlio  knew  lum  pssaonally,  and  in  hia 

*  Nonra;|r  and  the  Norwegians  *  nves  an  intending  aeoonnt 
of  a  visit  to  the  paraonage  of  Eidavold,  obaervaa  that  hia 
productions  rather  reminded  him  of  those  of  Elliott,  the 
Cora-lAw  Rhjrmer,  and  that  ha  mi^ht  be  calM  an  '  Elliott 
Osuan.*  His  political  feelings  were  utenselj  and  exdustvdy 
Norwegian,  and  so  narrow  aa  to  be  antagoniatical  even  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Scandinavian  family,  the  Daoee 
and  Swedes.  For  stmie  time  he  drew  the  whole  youth  of 
Norway  with  him,  but  in  1833  the  appearance  of  an  attack 
up«i  him  by  Walhaven,  another  rising  poet  and  critic— 

*  Henrik  Wergelanda  Digtekunst  og  Pt^emik  *  (Henry 
Wergeland's  Poetry  and  Folemics}— began  to  turn  the 
current,  though  Werxeland's  father  wrote  Tigorously  in  his 
defence,  and  at  present  it  may  be  omsidered  thiU  the  public 
opinion  of  Norway  is  in  favour  of  tlie  united  action  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  conntrtes.  It  wss  regwded  however  as 
a  great  triomph  <d  We^elan^a  views  th^  in  1637,  Swedso 
conceded  the  point  of  aik>wiag  a  aeparate  flag  to 
Norway.  In  ue  following  ;rear  KiMg  Oharlea  Jdm  (Baraa- 
dotte)  pud  a  visit  to  Glinstiaiiia,  ud  Wermland  wrote  a 
oomiuimentaiy  poem  on  tlie  oce^on,  whion  waa  aaid  to 
have  been  received  by  the  sovereign  with  peculiar  gntifiei^ 
timi.  The  Norwegian  public  was  surprised  to  hear  aftei^ 
warda  that  the  king  had  manifested  his  feelings  1^  confandnK 
on  Weigdand,  hitherto  i^arded  as  the  ehid  'ndioal*M 
Norway,  an  annual  pennon  from  his  own  privy  puree,  and 
a  storm  of  indignation  burst  on  the  head  of  the  poet.  Hia 
position  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  somewhat  precarious 
one.  So  far  back  as  1834  he  had  given  up  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, after  passing  in  18S0  his  examination  as  candidate 
in  theology,  and  officiating  fm  some  time  aa  curate  to  Ids 
fathw.  A  poem  which  he  had  published,  nnder  the  title  of 
'Creation,  Man,  and  the  Messiah,*  which  he  regarded  as 
his  best  woik.  and  which  many  even  of  his  admirara  de- 
clared themsuvea  unable  either  to  admire  or  comprehend, 
contained  viewa  and  oidnioBa  vriueh  were  not  oonaidered 
compatiUe  with  the  poaitim  of  a  minister  of  the  dbnxdi ; 
and  the  ^moal  freedom  of  hia  lifa  and  i^inioM  waa  also 
against  bun.  On  quitting  thealc»y  he  atndied  medidne}  in 
1836  he  was  appdnted  keeper  «  the  univernt^  library,  and 
in  1840  ke^wr  of  the  Norwegian  archives.  Oiring  up  poli- 
tical writing  after  his  pendon,  he  devoted  himself  to  poetnr; 
and  thoDgh  his  productions  at  tiiia  time  did  not  meet  with 
the  enthusiastic  reception  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  it 
is  now  acknowledged  that  they  are  the  best  of  hu  whole 
career.  In  1840  he  married,  and  waa  enthnsiasUcally 
attached  to  hia  vrife.  But  bis  conititntion,  cmindly  athletic 
and  corresponding  with  his  stature  of  rix  net  three,  was 
iireooverably  shattered  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in 
brandy,  ana  he  died  on  the  18th  ctf  August  1846,  at  the  age 
of  thir^-aeven. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  prindpd  works  of  Wer»iland 
waa  commenced  in  1851  by  the  Stndent*s  Sodebr  of  Chris- 
tiania,  under  the  editorship  of  H.  Laasen.  The  last  volume 
we  have  seen  of  it  is  the  dghth,  published  in  1866^  and  it 
waa  to  be  c«npleted  in  nine.  The  editor,  wbo  had  the  tai^ 
of  eoUeeting  manv  of  theae  writing*  from  m^aiines,  reviews, 
and  newspapen,  naa  also  had  that  <rf  adding  notea^  which  on 
aone  oecasionB  vrars  neoessary  to  render  thtm  intelligible  to 
those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  passing  kistMT  id 
Norway  at  the  time  during  which  they  appeared.  Three 
volumes  of  the  dgfat  are  occupied  witb  poetry,  among  which 
'  Jan  Van  HuysutcrB  Flower-Piece  *  and '  The  Spaniards  *  are 
considered  byfrffthebest  One  volame  .is  filled  with  the 
farces :  two  others  with  dramatic  poems.  An  early  trsgedy, 
entitled  '  Sinddr*8  Death,'  is  foanded  on  a  well-known  inci- 
dent in  the  annals  of  Norway,  the  destmotion  of  a  body  of 
Scottish  mercenaries  in  Swedish  pay  by  a  treacherous  attack 
of  the  Norwegian  peasantry.  An  opera  entitled  '  The 
Campbdli.*  m^  two  tngedies, '  Tl^  C^l^- 
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*  Hw  VuMlauUf*  m  of  ptTtiealar  nutit.  '  Crastion,  ISaa, 
■nd  th«  HeNdab/  li  pvtn  in  a  nviaed  and  eometed  shape, 
aa  left  liy  the  authw.  Of  Wei^land'a  proee  writings  the 
most  interesting  are  a  Tolnme  of  short  UMiuhiea  m  dis- 
tingnished  Norw^pans,  and  a  histny  of  toe  nmnition  of 
the  otnstitation  of  Eidsrold. 
WERNERITE.  [Soapouts.] 

WESTALL,  WILLIAM,  A.R.A.,  yonnger  brother  of 
Bichard  Westall,  was  bom  at  Hertford,  October  12,  1781. 
He  studied  at  first  under  his  brother,  and  snbseqaentlj  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Here  however  bis  studies  were  inter- 
rnpted,  hy  his  appointment,  in  1801,  on  the  recommendation 
of  ^e  President,  West,  to  accompany  Captun  Flinders  in 
Uie  Investigator  as  a  draoghtsman  on  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
Westall  was  with  Flinders  for  two  years,  when,  the  Investi- 
gator having  heea  abandoned,  he  waa  transferred  to  the  com- 
panion ship,  the  Potpoise,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  a 
conl  nef  on  (he  nordi  coait  of  Australia  on  his  voya^  home. 
The  ship  which  pidnd  np  Westall  and  his  compamona  was 
bound  to  China,  and  he  remained  some  months  in  that  coim- 
tiy,  when  he  secured  a  passage  to  India.  Here  he  also 
remained  aome  time,  making  a  journey  into  the  interior  and 
occupying  himself,  as  elsewhere,  in  sketching  the  more  strildiu^ 
scenery  and  objecto.  Not  finding,  on  his  return  to  Eng^a, 
employment  as  readily  as  he  anticipated,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Madeira  and  tibe  West  India  iBlands^;  and  on  his  return 
opened,  in  1808,  an  exhibition  of  the  large  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  and  sketches  he  had  made  of  the 
various  countries  he  had  visited :  it  proved  however  an  un- 
suecessfnl  speculation.  Captain  Flinders  returned  to  England 
in  1810,  and  Westall  was  directed  by  the  government  to  pr^ 
pare  his  sketches  for  engraving  to  illnstrate  the  account  oi  the 
voyage ;  he  was  also  coomiissioned  to  paint  several  views  of 
tiie  coasts  and  interior  of  Australia  Of  these  he  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1812,  his  views  of  '  Pert  Bowen,* 
and  'Seaforth'a  bhi  in  the  Onlf  of  Caipentaria ;'  and  the 
striking  character  of  the  scweiy,  and  the  rich  and  novel 
herbage,  which  he  had  depicted  with  the  fidelitv  of  a  botanist, 
rmdered  (hem  very  attractive.  They  secnred  his  election  as 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  same  yrar :  he  had 
for  some  time  previously  been  a  member  of  uie  Society  of 
lUnters  in  Water-Colours.  Unfortunately  perhaps  for  his 
T^ntation,  he  did  not  steadily  loUow  np  the  ^th  he  had  thus 
opened.  He  turned  his  attention  to  makmg  drawings  for 
kving,  in  which  he  for  many  years  found  ample 
profitable  employment,  but  he  thus  contracted  a  neat- 
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ness  and  prettiness  of  style  which  proved  destmcUve  of 
all  grandeur  of  effect  when  applied  in  his  paintings.  Among 
his  beat  known  series  of  engraved  designs  are  lus  views  of 
the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  which  are  drawn 
with  great  fidelity,  though  with  some  deficiency  of  power : 
he  waa  a  frequent  visitor  to  this  district,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  warm  friendship  of  Soothflgr  and  Wordsworth,  by  both 
of  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  also  drew  and  en- 
graved in  aquatint  a  aenea  of  viewa  of  the  Caves,  and  of  the 
Abbeya  and  other  Muustic  Rnina  of  Toricshire,  tn  the  Isle  of 
Wi^  Oxlori,  Cam^idge,  the  Residoices  of  the  Poets,  &c. 
His  coutribntiont  of  ml  paintii^  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  were  compaiabvely  few,  and  in  lus  later 
years  tbey  became  fearer  than  they  might  else  have  been, 
from  finding  himself  in  reality  excluded  from  the  full  hononrs 
of  that  institution.  Mr.  Westall  met  with  a  severe  accident, 
in  1847,  by  which  his  left  arm  was  broken,  and  he  received 
some  internal  injuries,  from  the  effects  ot  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered.   He  died  January  22,  1860. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  in  its  widest  sense,  extends 
over  the  western  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  and 
comprehends  bU  the  countries  lying  west  of  132°  E.  long., 
the  boundary  west  of  South  Australia  and  North  Australia ; 
so  that  the  boundary-line  between  it  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  continent  joins  the  Indian  Ocean  east  of  Cambridge  Oulf, 
and  the  Sontnon  Sea  near  the  Anatzalian  Kj^t,  at  Cape 
Adieu.  Thus  Weston  Australia  eontaina  about  one^burtii 
of  the  whole  continent,  and  lies  between  SS'  and  14°  8.  Ut, 
116'  and  138*  E.  long.  The  limits  of  the  British  ocdony, 
originally  established  under  the  name  of  the  Swan  River 
Settlement,  are  much  less,  but  the  boundary  has  not  been 
definitely  settled,  and  is  constantly  being  extended.  It  may 
be  said  to  lie  between  30°  and  35  8'  S.  lat.,  116°  and 
119'  E.  long.,  or  about  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and 
about  260  miles  in  breadth. 

Coait. — The  coast-line  preaents  a  much  greater  variety  than 
atoit  othn  putiftf  Autxaiia.  la  aome  puts  the  aea  to  aome 


distance  tnm  the  ahore  ia  eotend  irift  amnv^ 
ialeta,  and  rodcs,  which  mdsr  Ohn  eoastna  i^-  ■ 
access.   From  this  cause  aa  «iteat  e(  eaat^.  -  ^ 
miles  in  length,  has  not  been  snrveTed.  Tiaa  «. 
tween  Point  Gantheanme  and  Cambiy^  Bit.>:  . 
wardj  has  a  coast  more  broken  then  snj  othe    - » 
tralia,  and  indented  with  wide  bays,     am  :r  >  ^ 
which  penetrate  a  conatdetable  Stance  int]  izs 
The  coast  of  Tasman  Land  haa  been  bet  ax 
so  that  our  information  in  respect  of  the  ; 
the  country  is  very  limited.    Within  tbt  aia  % 
colony  there  are  numerous  netoariee,  eaek  (( vti  n 
several  rivers.   Of  the  few  good  haiboan  in  .Li 
the  best  are  Rockingham  in  Cockbum  S(Hmj,ii}i:!.'i:: 
Oeoige*8  Sonnd,  Bnnbniy  in  Port  LeacbeohKWi'^i 
near  C^  Leeuwin,  on  the  aouthem  B&oIaiKi-'-i| 
pmnontOTy  <rf  the  island.  At  the  m«nftd>«isKT 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Melville  Water,  skc-vix 
for  nearly  80  miles,  ia  the  port  of  Pntlklkxi^'ii^ 
colony  of  Weatem  Anatxali^    Tlie  mtnaRitaaj 
and  rendered  daogoranal^aennlioda.  A^^i  d 
on  Rotteneit  Idand  at  the  ratmtee,  and  oa  nt  :  c 
dangerous  rocks  there  an  beacons. 

MountamtfJlfe. — A  nnge  called  the  D^lei 
extends  alons  nearly  the  iriiole  length  of  the  dir 
tance  from  ue  coast  variea  from  60  to  \i)  z--  - 
height  is  &om  800  to  3000  feet.   It  is  paaC-.'i. 
granite  appeara  in  aome  plaeea  in  masM.  A 
coarse  herbage  appears  on  the  surface,  and  ^aa  ' 
semble  the  EngUsh  heath  grow  in  conndeat/:: 
There  are  forests  of  laive  mahogany  andlibefa-'^  • 
the  Darling  Monntuns  nave  been  fonad  nwfi^  - 
stone,  mari,  selenite,  sUiceona  and  calc»«»i  f^' 
magnetic  iron-ore,  ehiomate  of  lead,  plca^  > 
Wide  valleys  bordteed  by  fertile  plains  oeem^*^ 
rocks  are  developsd.   Cuunnar  basalt  is  Imisc 
Raphe  bay,  and  ham.  thence  to  Oiadc  B^abui  :r ' 
be«i  tneed  a  distance  of  600  milea. 

In  that  part  of  Western  Anatnlia  wfaidi  ba^  ' 
aonth  coast,  there  are  three  distinct  psiaUel  lu^ ' 
fMjtuf  running  from  nrarth  to  sonth.  The  Iu^ka  at  ^ 
eastern  of  these  has  its  southern  termination  net  '  - 
George's  Sound,  in  36°  «'  S.  Ut.   The  secosd  titc- 
Cape  Chatham,  36"  S.  lat.;  Ca^te  Leeuvin,  in  a^'  - 
S.  lat,  is  the  southern  termination  of  the  tliini  nx " 
is  inferior  in  altitude,  as  well  aa  in  extent,  to  tbe  i'^ ' 
it  terminates  on  the  north  at  C^>e  Natoiwite,  ST-'  - 
The  highest  point  is  Tnlbanop.  wbieh  is  stitnl  t« 
elevation  of  6000  feet.   On  the  monntaim 
tfae  snr&ce  is  rugged  and  stony  ;  on  the  Iowa  w»^^ 
the  Boil  is  exce^nt;  but  in  the  prinripal  wKji*^ 
lower  grounds,  where  the  sandstone  fonutiaB 
of  a  very  inferior  description,  ooept  lAsre  tbt  Bf^ 
brought  down  an  allnviai  depomt 

Jfiben.— The  linn  on  the  west  eoastof  Avmaf 
rise  at  no  great  diatanos  fiom  the  sea.  ^'•'tH  - 
they  are  mountain  torrants,  but  in  the  lowlandi  tbt;  * 
slow  streams.  They  are  liable  to  rise  snddei^r,  o*^ 
supposed,  to  the  rain  which  falls  near  their  m-*^ 
other  times  their  channel,  in  aome  plsoes  nan; 
quite  dry.   They  offer  little  or  no  facility  for  int«i 

Sktion,  The  Swan  River  riaes  on  the  wertem  «  ■ 
arling  Range.  At  iU  month  is  a  bar,  after 
the  river  is  navigable,  though  with  difficnJg,  w 
tance.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Avon,  the  Mnna^, ' 
ning,  the  Harvey,  the  Preston,  the  Collie,  t»** 
Blackwood,  the  Donnelly,  and  the  Kalgm.  ne^ 
rises  in  the  Darling  Range :  it  is  smsUa 


luuy  nau  a  mue.    lue  inoziay  iw  .  ^ 

Darling  Rang&  and  emptisa  itaalf  iaf  ^^'^Ai 
Preiton  ud^Se  ColUe  mate  about  M  miss jo^. 
Murmy.andthenmtwl  stteam  xua  int* 
Leaehenhanit,  and  formi  a  bar,  onr  vU^  U""^ 
■^wllow.  _  ,      .  _i 

For  the  botany  and  loology  «f  WestenA'*** 

aimate^HM  climate  of  Westsm  Aiwtialaw^ 

{eneial  character  as  that  of  Eastsn  Antnfu-  P_ 
t  has  not  generally  been  found  prejnilictti  »  «j  ^ 
while  in  the  case  of  some  penoas  it  FV^,- 
&votixaUe.  Thoogh  nriabh^tha  irait«niF*n«'^ 
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lot  10  nueertiiii  u  N«w  Soath  WbIm  in  tlw  myfir  (tf 
II  uid  mnitank  The  vnngb  winter  ttiapnMtnn  u  uont 
',  Uiat  of  ths  rammer  »bont  76*. 
The  wet  Bpaion  b^DB  genenlly  in  March  and  ends  in 
ivember,  the  run  being  most  abundant  in  Angast  and 
ptember.  The  height  the  dry  aeason  is  during  the 
rrest,  in  Janoaiy,  when  the  nights  are  dittinsniafaM  hy 
ivy  dewa.  The  seed-time  lasts  from  early  in  May  to  the 
1  of  Angaak   By  December  the  ^in  is  rim :  hay  is  cnt 

NoveEooer.  Tomatas,  pumpkins,  gonraa,  vegetable- 
TTow,  chillies,  ^-plants,  Msides  ereir  English  Testable, 
en  in  the  opba  air ;  and  also  the  folfowiog  among  other 
its — melons,  bananas,  almonds,  figs,  gropes,  peaches,  and 
awberries.  The  olive,  pom^tanate,  apricot,  plnm,  mango, 
aon,  and  orange ;  the  molbernr^  apple,  nectarine,  pear, 
i  Hereral  others  are  fcrown.  Fig-cnttinga  produce  fruit 
>  first  year,  and  vines  the  second  or  third. 
PqNKOliofi.— The  aborimnae  do  not  amonnt  to  mora  than 
30.   The  Enropaan  popuaiion  here  increaeea  vaiy  alowly, 

185S  it  amonnted  to  8711,  inolnding  70S  ennmeratad 
iong  the  military,  1432  bood,  and  6674  free.  According 
an  official  return,  Dec.  31, 1865,  the  Europe»n  popalation 
s  12,818,  of  whom  8636  were  males,  and  4288  females, 
is  number  included  1470  ticket- of-Ieave  holders,  1310 
iditional-pardoa -holders,  140  miliiaiy  and  their  families, 
I  705  prisoners.  Schools  are  providM  at  the  govemment 
«ttae  for  children  of  all  religions  denominatioos,  as  well  aa 
natives,  thoae  who  are  able  paying  a  small  sum  ;  and  there 
othev  achoolain  connection  with  the  Wealeysn  Methodists, 
we  about  70  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony,  of 
ich  SO  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  4  to  Presbyterians, 
1 3  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Govemmait. — There  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  with  his 
ff  of  offidala.  The  colony  ia  divided  for  govemment 
rp«aei  into  32  countiea.  Oa  the  first  establishment  of  the 
ouy  in  1829,  it  was  dedded  that  no  eaLviebs  should  be 
it  tnither,  and  a  system  id  eoloni»ation  was  projected,  to 
carried  forward  by  means  of  land-aales,  bat  it  did  not 
<rk  welL  The  labourers  sent  out  beeune  landowners,  and 
ed  labour  became  ezoesaively  dear.  Convict  labour  has 
ce  been  requested  by  the  coloniata,  and  haa  succeeded 
11;  bat  it  prevents  free  emignti<jtt  to  a  considerable 
Lent,  for  as  the  pursuits  of  the  c^onists  are  chiefly  sgricol- 
-al,  the  demand  for  free  labour  is  not  lai{}e  nor  constant, 
e  assisted  emifiration  in  1866  was  only  03,  and  the  land- 
es  ia  1856  only  amounted  to  1779  acres.  The  public 
iiks  had  been  executed  under  the  snp^ntendence  of  the 
yal  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  consisted  of  the  permanent 
BOQ  Bt  Fremantle  ;  commissariat  stores  and  offices  at  Fre- 
mtle.  Guildford,  York,  Toodyay,  and  Bonboiy ;  jails  at 
irk,  Toodyay,  and  Bunbnry ;  S72  miles  of  road  made  ;  28 
dses  built,  one  of  which,  over  the  Swan  at  Ouildford,  is 
0  feet  ling,  and  others  of  eonaidarable  die  i  ajetty216£Bet 
ig,  built  at  Fremantle  aa  a  landing  from  the  nver,  and  an- 
ter  465  feet  long,  aa  alaadiog  from  the  harbonr ;  the  lakea 
tbe  back  of  Pwu  droned,  and  the  swampe  in  Fremantle 
Ird  up;  with  some  minor  works.  The  conduct  of  the 
aviets  had  on  the  whole  been  good,  and  considerable 
provemeut  had  been  developed  in  their  characters. 
Oommrrce. — Though  moat  of  the  EogliMh  gnins  are  grown, 
d  the  soil  is  tolerably  productive,  the  exertions  of  the 
.tiers  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  raising  of  stock.  Wool  is 
«  of  the  chiei  articles  of  export ;  horses,  which  are  sold 
supply  the  cavalry  at  Madras,  are  another  large  article  of 
mrt ;  as  is  sandu-wood,  and  a  species  of  inah<»;any,  of 
nich  there  are  large  forests  in  the  interior.  Onano  has  been 
luud  on  the  islets  that  lie  round  Shark's  Bay.  Attempts 
lyt  been  made  to  prusecute  the  whale  fishery ;  and  some- 
■iog  ii  done  in  fishing  off  the  coasts  to  fumuh  proviaiona 
It  tiie  inhabitAncs.  There  sn  many  aalt-Iakea  and  spriugi^ 
id  a  considemble  quantity  of  salt  is  mannfactared. 
Tbmw.— PcrfA,  the  cafAtal,  is  ntoated  on  tfie  rj^t  aide 
'  the  estuary  of  the  Swan  Biver,  near  its  jnnetioa  with 
la  CanniDs.  Xhe  population  is  snuuL  The  town  ia  however 
iproving,but  ihe  houses  are  scattered  over  a  large  area.  A 
ndge  hu  been  built  across  the  Canning,  another  over  the 
)ina,  and  thoe  is  a  new  jail.  FremaiiM  is  on  the  opposite 
ide  of  the  Swan  Biver  astaarr,  a  few  miles  lown*  down .  It  ia 
he  seat  of  the  emvict  estabfiahment,  and  there  is  a  jail,  A 
iKflthoDse  has  been  erected  upon  Arthur's  Head,  a  promontory 
u  front  of  the  town.  There  are  two  jet  ties,  one  from  the  river 
ind  a«oUter  from  the  baibour.  ABhuutw  a  port-town  in  the 
ioath-<8stsm  part  of  the  ookmy,  in  King  aeotge'i  Sooad. 


Ithis  a}aiI,andiometndtinUmber.  .^t^Hifa  is  a  email 
port  on  the  eastern  ude  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  on  the  iMtuary 
of  the  Blackwood  River.  Bunomy  ia  the  port  V>wn  of  a 
district  formerly  called  Australind,  of  which  a  small  village 
still  retaioa  the  name.  The  harbour  of  Port  LMchenhanlt, 
ujpon  which  it  stands,  is  a  |p>od  and  large  oae,  but  it  has 
little  commerce.  OcralAm  u  an  inland  town  on  the  Mor- 
chison  River,  founded  in  consequence  <rf  the  commencement 
of  the  working  of  lead-mines  there  by  a  company.  Ovild- 
ford  is  a  small  inland  town,  a  few  miles  east  of  Perth. 
Northam  is  a  small  inland  town,  in  an  agricultural  district, 
east  of  the  Darling  Range,  on  the  river  Mortlock,  and  is 
about  60  miles  in  a  direct  Hue  E.N.E.  from  Perth.  Rod- 
ingham  is  on  Cockbum  Sound,  and  has  a  good  port,  and  some 
trade.  Toodyay  is  an  inland  town,  about  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Northam,  and  about  60  miles  N.E.  from  Perth,  upon 
the  riw  Toodyay,  which  pieroei  the  Darling  Range,  and 
falls  into  the  Melvule  Water,  but  ia  not  navigahle.  raw 
is  a  small  port  oa  Taaae  Inlet,  in  the  centre  of  Oewaphe 
Bay,  about  SO  idles  6.8.  W.  from  Banbury,  about  OOmiles 
S.  from  Yasse,  across  a  fine  country  farming  the  promontory 
bounded  by  Cape  Leeuwin  and  Ci^  N^uraliste.  Other 
small  towns  of  little  importance  are  named  York,  Picton, 
Clarence,  and  Waterloo. 

WESTMACOTT,  SIR  RICHARD,  R.A.,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1775.  His  father  was  a  sculptor  of  some  emi- 
nence in  his  day,  and  in  his  studio  (Mount-street,  Orosvenor- 
aqnare),  the  young  Westmacott  learned  the  use  of  the  chiael. 
In  1793  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of 
instruction  from  Canova.  His  career  aa  a  student  in  Italy 
waa  a  distinguitibed  one.  He  carried  off  the  first  prize  in 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  1794;  and  in 
1796  the  medJ  given  by  the  pope.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Florence  in  1796.  After  a  lome- 
what  prolonged  stay  in  Italy,  he  retained  to  London,  and 
was  soon  reeoitniaed  aaone  of  the  beat  of  the  young  scuiptoia 
of  the  day ;  and  bia  future  career  waa  on  the  whole  a  very 
prosperoas  one.  His  imaginative  works  were  of  an  exceeo- 
ingly  graceful,  chaste,  and  poetic  character,  classic  in  feeling, 
and  ia  execution  resembfing  that  of  the  modem  Italian 
school;  several  of  these  will  retain  their  place  among  the 
best  poetic  works  of  the  English  school  of  sculpture.  The 
most  popular  is  his  very  pleasiog  statue  of  *  Pvyche,'  exe- 
cuted for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  now,  with  a  companion 
*  Cupid,'  at  Wobam.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  other 
poetic  works  are  the  '  Euphrosyne,'  executed  for  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle ;  an  exquisite  figure  of  *  A  Nymph  unclasping 
her  Zone.'  the  property  of  the  Earl  oil  Cnrlisle ;  *  The  Dis- 
tressed Mother,  executed  for  the  Marquis  of  Lanadowne; 
'  The  Homeless  Wanderer ;'  '  Devotion,^  &c.  He  also  exa- 
cuted  several  important  works  in  alto  and  bas-relief ;  one 
of  the  firat  of  which  was  probably  his  portion  of  the  frieze 
on  the  Marble  Areb  (now  at  Cumberland  Gate),  the  acnlptoia 
of  other  portiona  being  Flaxman  and  Baily.  His  latest 
work  in  this  style  was  ue  pediment  of  tbe  British  Mnsaum. 
He  idao  executed  for  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  a  large  alto- 
relievo  in  marble  of  the  '  Death  of  Horace '  for  the  galleiy 
at  Petworth,  A  laivs  portion  of  hia  time  was  however 
occupied,  and  much  of  his  reputation  now  rests,  on  public 
monumental  statues.  Qt  these  it  will  suffice  to  mentiou  his 
statues  of  Pitt^  Fox,  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Addison  (1600), 
which,  with  his  monuments  of  the  Due  da  Montpensier,  and 
Mrs.  (Yarren,  and  her  Child,  are  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  Lord  Collingwood,  and  Generals 
Pakenham  and  Gibbs,  lu  St.  Panl^  Cathedral;  Lord  Erskine 
in  Uie  Old  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Fox  in  Bloomsbury- 
sqnare  ;  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Russell-aanare  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  York  on  the  column  at  Waterioo-place.  The 
so-called  '  Achillea,'  copied  from  the  statue  at  Monte  Cavallo, 
Rome,  and  inicribed  by  tbe  Women  of  England  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  was  modelled  by  Westmacott,  but  whether 
the  choice  of  the  figtire  ii  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his 
taste,  or  that  of  the  WMaoi  of  Engluid,  we  do  not  know. 

Westmacott  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1806,  and  R.A.  in 
1616.  In  18S7  he  succeeded  Flaxman  as  Professor  of  Sculp- 
ture at  the  Royal  Academy,  which  office  he  held  till  biti 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  his  lectores  were  marked  by  these  qualities,  and 
by  the  absence  of  pretension.  Shortly  after  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  her  Majesty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.   He  died  on  the  1st  of  Septonber,  1856. 

WHALEBONE.  [WnaLSs.] 

WUEATON,  HENBY,aa  eaiinent  Americaa  diplomttist 
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and  writer  on  intematioiud  l&v,  wu  bom  it  Providencft, 
Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  in  November  1780.  Having  completed 
bis  education  at  Brown  UniTeraity  in  his  native  citr,  he 
graduated  there  in  IBOS ;  studied  law  under  Mr.  N.  Serle, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  passed  a  com>le  of 
jears  in  Paris  and  London,  during  which  he  aeqnirea  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  civil  law,  and  rendered  himself 
a  complete  master  of  the  French  language.  On  his  return  to 
America  be  settled  in  New  York ;  commenced  practice  in 
his  proEession,  and  in  181S  became  editor  of  the  '  Naticnal 
Advocate/  which  jounrnl  be  eontimied  to  conduct  for  «boot 
thna  yean  with  merited  ntoects.  He  contribflted  to  it, 
among  other  things, «  series  of  disqaisiti<ma  on  law  of 
nations.  In  1815  he  wa«  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of 
Uie  Marine  Court,  and  the  same  year  he  published  a  '  Digest 
frf  the  Law  of  Marine  Captures  and  Prises,*  which  was 
received  by  the  profesrion  with  much  favour.  He  was 
about  this  time  appointed  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  an  office  he  held  for  twelve  yean ;  hiH 
'  Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Sopreme 
Court  of  tbe  United  States,'  in  12  vols.,  are  conndered  to  be 
of  great  value.  He  bad  besides  written  a  life  of  William 
Piockney ;  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  *  North 
American  Review  ;*  piibliahed  several  orations ai)d addresses; 
and  edited  several  English  and  other  law  books.  Mr. 
Wheaton  had  by  this  time  taken  high  rank  as  a  civilian. 
Tbe  d^tfM  of  LL.D.  was  confBrred  npon  him  by  Hamrd 
University  in  1619,  and  by  Brown  Univerrity  in  1890:  He 
was  called  npon  to  lectara  upon  the  mbject  of  intematSonal 
Law,  before  the  New  Torlc  Historieal  Sodety,  th«  New 
York  Athetieanm,  and  other  learned  sodeties.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1821  a  member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the 
eoDStitution  of  New  York ;  and  in  IBSfi,  a  commissioner  for 
revising  the  laws  of  that  state.  He  resigned  his  offices,  how- 
ever, in  I6S7,  on  being  appointed  by  President  J.  Q.  Adams 
as  first  chargd  d'afhires  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  This 
important  post  he  held  until  1834,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  coart  of  Prussia.  During  his  residence  in  Denmark 
Mr.  Wheaton  greatly  increaiied  his  reputation  as  a  publieist 
by  his  conduct  on  several  matters  of  considerable  importance, 
and  by  his  despatches,  in  which  various  questions  of  inter- 
national law  and  policy  were  discussed.  But  he  also  found 
time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  Scandinavian  history  and 
literature,  the  result  of  which  he  published  in  London  in 
16S1,  under  tbe  title  of  '  The  History  of  tbe  Northmen,  or 
Danes  and  Nonnsns,  from  the  Earliest  Timea,  to  the  Cob- 
mast  of  England  by  William  of  Nonoaandy tUi  woik  be 
tfterwarda  revised,  and  greatly  extended  for  a  Fnoeh  version 
by  M.  P.  Ouillot.  Be  also,  in  conjunction  vrith  Mr.  CrielUim, 
vrrote  a  history  and  description  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of '  ScaDdinavia.' 

On  tbe  accesdicm  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Presideney 
(1837)  Mr.  Whfaton  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  during  his  nine 

Sears  tenure  of  this  hi^h  office,  he  was  r^arded  as  at  the 
ead  oF  the  American  diploniatists  in  Europe,  and  his  advice 
wax  almost  invariahly  sought  bv  other  American  ministera  in 
all  roattere  of  difficulty,  whilst  nis  attainments  as  a  publicist, 
and  his  personal  character  and  bearing,  gave  him  great 
wei{[ht,  and  won  for  him  high  esteem  and  respect  with  the 
courts  and  cabinets  of  the  coatSnoDt*  He  was  recalled  by 
President  Polk  in  Juljr  1840. 

Mr.  Wheatom's  chief  literary  prodnetion,  'The  Elements 
of  International  Law,'  was  pubHoed  in  1836,  and  at  «ioe 
took  its  jiuDB  as  s  standard  work  on  the  important  subject 
of  whidi  it  treats,  and  which  it  affords  a  complete  survey. 
This  work  he  followed  up  b^  a  histoiy  of  International  Law, 
which  he  wrote  in  French  m  consequence  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  uie  Institute  of  France 
offering  a  prize  for  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  du 
Progrds  du  Droit  des  Gens  en  Europe  depnis  la  Paiz  de 
Westf>halie  jnsqu'au  Congr^  de  Vienne,  avec  nn  pr^sis 
historiQoe  du  Droit  des  Gaa  Europ^n  avant  la  Paix  de 
Westphalie.*  Tbe  author  afterwards  remodelled  the  vrork, 
and  published  it  in  English  in  one  thick  volume  (New 
York,  1845),  under  the  title  of  '  History  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  Id  Europe  and  America  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Treaty  of  Washington.*  Notwithstanding  his  advancing 
years  Mr.  Whsoton  eontinned  after  his  letwn  to  America  to 
porsne  hia  niual  atndiea.  He  had  even  accepted  the  oflbr 
of  tho  chair  of  Intaniatioaul  Uar  in  Bxcnxi  Univeirity, 
mi  pnpairiBf  -to  entir  nfon  iti  iVtSm,  wfan  ho  ms 


suddenly  nt  of  on  the  11th  of  Match  1848.  Sbce  lu 
death  then  haa  been  published  a  fourth  edition  of  tk 
'  Elements  of  International  Law.   By  the  late  Hoo.  Umj 
Wheaton,  LL.D.   Revised,  annotated^  aod  brought  don  u 
the  present  time,  with  a  Biovrapbical  Notice  <tf  m.  Whtttn, 
and  an  account  of  the  Diplomatic  Transaction!  imriiitlilii 
was  concerned.   By  Hon.  William  Beach  lAwreiice,fB»-j 
Chaig^  d*Affiures  at  London.' 
WHEEL-ANIMALCULES.  [RonrasA,  S.  %.] 
WHELK  (AleetoHis).  [Entdhoctohati.] 
WICHTINE.  IHiiiaBuoor,  &  1.1 
WIDIN,  a  fbrt&ed  town  in  Tnik^,  eapitsl  of 
Bulgaria,  is  sitnated  on  the  right  bank  u  the  Dun^ 
opponte  the  stragsltng  village  of  Calabt  on  the  Ufi  bul 
about  130  milea  E[s.B.  from  Belgrade,  and  has  a  po^olitn 
of  about  iO,000.   The  fortifieatiiina,  which  wete  prenyl; 
decavMl  and  weak,  were  repsired  and  griatly  itmftbuj 
by  the  Turks  in  1803-54.  The  town  contains  pnttj  nl> 
streets  for  &  Turkish  town ;  many  mosques  sonuooBtidtiil 
graceful  minarets ;  small  banars,  Sk.    It  is  the  RBdmof 
a  Greek  bishop,  and  of  the  pasha  of  the  province  of  H 
The  trade  of  ^e  town  is  in  rock-salt,  corn,  wine,  ud  ifi- 
eultural  produce.   The  Austrian  Danube  steamen  pot  me 
Widin.  The  inhabitanta  of  Widin  coiudst  of  Tnria,  Oieb, 
aod  Armenians  :  the  Clirlatiaiia  inhabit  snbtuhs  otxakit 
line  of  the  fortifications. 

WIFE  AND  HUSBAND.  The  chief  altentini  ii  k 
laws  affecting  the  nlation  of  husband  and  vils  han  \m 
already  stated,  but  roar  bo  ahorllr  summed  up  in  tUi  )^ 
A  wiliB  yAtn  daserted  (ly  her  husband  may  ohtiiii  la  ontrt 
protect  her  earnings  fiom  bim  or  his  craditorM,  aod  Atvl 
then  be  aide  to  contract  as  if  she  were  a  fimiolifVliTi 
Vict  e.  85,  B.  SI).  When  the  deaertion  of  the  W 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  or  iriienhetmtits 
with  cruelty,  or  commits  adultery,  the  wife  uuTobUiii 
judicial  separation.  [Sbyautioit,  %]  When  tliebi^i 
commits  incestuous  adultery,  or  to  adultery  artdi  tlie  eiwi 
of  bigamy  or  rape,  cruelty  or  desertion  for  t«o  )ax 
or  is  guilty  besides  the  adulteir  of  an  nnnatnrsl  i^tet,  Ik 
wife  may  obtainadissolntion  of  the  marriage.  [DrTotfi,£L 
Tbe  Act  20  &  SI  Viet.  c.  89,  which  has  eHecttd  tktx 
alterations  in  the  law,  makes  various  other  prorisinii,  k 
vhieh  however  the  statute  itself  most  be  referred  to. 

WIFFEN,  JEREMIAH  HOLME,  was  bora  U 
neighbonrhood  of  Wobam,  in  179S,  of  Qoaker  puna, 
and  waa  edoeatad  tat  the  profession  of  a  scbw^airtc,  > 
vocation  vriiieh  he  folloma  fior  nvaial  yesn.  R<  ^ 
early  however  dinlmd  a  taste  for  poet^  toi  litfloi 
eampo^itlon.   In  181S  he  published  a  *  Oeogruiliicil  Pnoa, 
for  the  use  of  the  junior  classes  of  a  school,  ind  be  m- 
tributed  some  poetical  effasions  of  eonsidenble  mentin 
volume  entitled  *  Poems  by  Three  Friends.'  He  next  »t* 
some  spirited  stanzas  on  the  portraits  in  Wobnni  AUtt 
inwrted  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rany*s '  History  of  Wobnni> 
alUrwards  reprinted  separately  as  *  The  RuskUi.'  IdI-^ 
be  published  '  Aonian  Honra,*  and  other  poemi, 
attracted  the  notice  of  tiie  Duke  of  Bedford,  wlio«ppoiii» 
him  his  librarian  at  Wobum,  aod  bis  private  mcnivh 
From  this  time  he  lived  in  the  eojoyaient  of  litenij  a* 
but  eontinned  to  employ  himself  actively.    In  '^"f 
published  *  Julia  Alpinula,  the  Captive  of  Stambni  w 
other  Poems ;  >  in  1828,  a  tiranaUtion  of  the  Foem  « 
Oareilaso  de  la  Vega;  and  for  manrraan  he  m«wW« 
oti^tal  poema  and  translations  to  •Tioie's  Tthimt  * 
vanoDS  other  poiodieal  w(»fcs.  Among  theoripn*^ 
maybe  mentioned  <  The  Lock  of  Edon  Hall,* »  a 
effort  in  the  oH  ballad  style.    In  1830  he  iraHiJd » 
trauilation  of  Taaso'k  *  Jonsalem  DeHvtted,'  on  wkS^ 
had  been  engaged  for  eereral  years.    He  adoolsl  tK 
Spenserian  stanza,  and  the  versification  is  free  ud  flwij 
but  as  a  vrfaole  It  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  ""P^^ 
bold  and  vigorous  translation  by  Fairio.  ^''.^'J^ 
published  in  one  8to  volume  •Historicil  Memoin  or  » 
first  race  of  ancestry  whence  the  House  of  B<»«''„^ 
origin;  from  the  subjugation  of  Norw^  to  the 
Conquest which  vras  feUowed  immadiatdy  If  twj» 
volumes  of  *  HUtorical  Memoira  of  the  Hosie  of  Ba«J 
from  tiie  time  of  the  Norman  Conqnest'  "Ownf 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  goeeees  as  to  the  »nj 
of  the  family,  tiding  its  origin  firom  Olrf,  the 
king  ot  Berik:  but  the  other  two areintweitugW"'; 
rata  in  which  tbt  family  can  be  traced  utiMfia^^ 
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3Qgh  with  pu^eiMblt  pwtiality.  R*  httoriy  itadM 
ibrew  and  Walih,  firom  tn*  laifc>umed  of  which  he  made 
rer&l  mcwMfal  poatical  tnnalatiooa.  Mr.  Wiffan  mWD- 
uwd  hia  connaction  with  th«  SocialT  of  Frianda,  holdiu 
Seas  of  tniat  in  it  oecaaioiuUy,  ontil  bia  deith,  which  iw. 
ie«  gnddenlr  on  May  ft,  18A6,  at  Woboni  Abbej. 
WILL  AND  TESTAMENT.  Tha  *  WiUa  Act.'  1  VioL 
S6,  haa  bean  amended  by  tha  SUtuU  16  &  16  Victc  M. 
mple  apparently  aa  are  the  raqairementa  of  the  fiiat  atatnte, 
imnwnae  nnmber  of  queationa  had  anien  opon  the  lan- 
age  of  ito  pioviuona ;  aod  probata  had  over  and  over  agiin 
60  refaaed  to  wiUa,  tha  aathantioity  of  which  waa  baymd 
y  moral  doobt  The  reoent  atatnte  ii  a  vary  cariona 
ecimenof  lagialatiai;  aathannplepmualof  it  will  ahow, 
at  it  ia  pawed  not  to  aawod  the  law,  bnt  to  pnnida  afaiiiat 
a  oonieqDenoaa.  which  hav*  haan  haU  to  ullow  Sum  tha 
gligenea  of  taatatm  in  not  pning  atiiat  ■Uaation  to  that 
actmant  t4  tha  Wilb  Act,  which  laqoins  the  inatnm«it 
b«  lignfld  ^  tha  "  foot  or  and." 

W I LLEMS,  JAN  FRANS,  the  originator  of  wbMl  ia  called 
16  Fleoiiah  moTonient*  for  tha  rtriTal  of  tha  cultivation  of 
9  Daich  UngDage  in  Belfinin,  waa  bom  at  Boaobont,  a 
Inge  uaar  Antwerp,  on  the  11th  of  March  1703.  Tha 
ench  aaa8-«Qlotta  army,  andar  Dnmoniiaz,  waa  at  that  Terjr 
ie  advancing  to  the  aiaga  of  Antwerp:  a  par^  of  hu 
diers  entoTM  Boachont  on  the  night  that  WiUema  waa 
m,  and  oa  hearing  the  atate  of  a&iia  politely  withdrow 
m  hi*  &thtr'a  houae,  obaerving  that  tha  new  comer  would 
the  fint  French  citiaan  of  tha  diatriet,  and  little  fbraKHnc 
w  effective  an  opponent  ha  would  prove  to  the  influence  m 
ince  in  Flandeia.  Tho  attachment  of  Willama  to  the 
imiah  langoag*  Aft  ahowad  itaoll  at  tha  town  of  Ueme, 
leio  ha  wu  aent  fmm  QntBgn^  twelva  to  flftaan,  to  learn 
iginaaad  plnying on  tha  oi|gu,  and  whan  ha  waa  foiinnnta 
ough  to  neat  with  a  jvotaotw  and  edocator  in  tha  pemen 
Mr.  BtfTgniann,  who,  m  tha  then  ceaaation  of  pnblie  meau 
edocatioD  in  Belginm  acted  aa  tntmr  to  hie  own  fciaily,  and 
iuwed  young  WUlenu  to  share  their  inatruoiionc  ia  Latin 
d  literature.  Lierra  waa  atUl  in  poaaaanon  of  aome  of  the 
tIderyk-Kamera,'  or  Chamben  of  Bhatorio,  the  exiateDce  of 
aich  waa  one  ^  tha  moat  familiar  literary  featuea  of  oldan 
tlginm,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  np  theatrical 
tertainmaota.  "  Tho  Ceoilian  Society  of  tho  ptineipal 
orch,  Su  Ounuaar'a,  where  I  evny  day  aang  or  played  the 
pn,  beiDg,"  aays  Willema,tn  a  niitoiy  which  he  aftei^ 
irda  wrote  of  tha  Chambon  of  liacra,  "  in  the  mind  to  aet 
me  pieeea  for  tha  benefit  of  the  ohoreb,  thia  waa  the 
caaion  of  fint  brin^in^  me  on  the  atagje,  am  I  lepraaantad 
e  angtl  Oahriel  bnniting  the  annonciat^  to  tna  Virgin 
ary,  in  the  piece  ntitM  'The  Nativity  and  Tonth  of 
■aa  Cbriat,'  I  mnonbar  that  onr  maaagar,  Mr.  Van  den 
nude,  charchwardett  of  St  Onmmar^a.  a  my  [Moa  man, 
ary  evening  before  the  curtain  roaa  naoo  na  knael  d««n  on 
a  stag*,  and  lead  tha  Litany  <tf  Our  La^jr  that  the  par^ 
maDce  might  go  off  well.  It  waa  ■trance  to  oee  how  all 
e  churactera  were  mingled  t<jetber  on  tbeir  kneca,  and  how 
.  JwHfcph  and  oar  Lady  an  Our  Lady  with  a  beard), 

erod,  the  tbiee  hioa,  the  Jewuh  Soribae  and  Phari*«es,  the 
^eU  and  tha  doviu  all  joined  in  the  reaponaaa, '  Pra^  Imt 
,  pray  for  ua.'  I  ihall  never  fonet  it."  The  m^atenea  of 
e  middle  agea  were  thoa,  it  will  be  aeon,  flooriahing  in  the 
tfa  centory  in  Belginm,  na  well  aa  in  aooe  man  roB<^ 
ri>er8  of  Europe, 

When  Willctna  was  a  boy  of  foorteen  at  Liam  he  wrote 
poetical  satire  in  Flemish  on  tha  aathoritiee  of  Boudumt, 
bo  had  arbitrarily  diamiaaed  hia  father  from  the  post  of 
ix-coltoctor.  Thia  and  aome  other  pioofa  of  talut  led  his 
atron  Bngmann  to  tdviaa  hia  panata  not  to  baiy  him  in 
le  obseurity  of  hia  Htiva  village  Mt  send  him  to  Antwerp, 
'here  ha  waa  plaead  aa  elerfc  to  a  notary,  and,  in  1818, 
mtsndad  vietonouj^  againat  twanty-aix  compatiton  for 
le  priu  that  waa  omrad  for  the  beat  poem  on  the  battle  of 
riedland  and  tba  paaee  of  TiUt.  An  amateur  theatre  was 
is  favourita  laonatum,  and  two  pl^  of  his  compomtien, 
The  Kieh  Antwerper'  and  '  Qninttn  Mataya,'  met  with 
iccese  both  on  thit  atue  and  in  print  The  nnion  of 
■elgium  with  Holland,  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
'rench  domiaion  in  both  eonntries  in  1814,  naturally 
iivcted  attention  te  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Fiemish 
umusge  and  Uw  laogoue  of  Amaterdam  are  in  nality  but 
ery  slightly  differing  walecta  of  one  common  language 
rbich  waa  at  on*  tlna  man  coltivatad  in  Flttden  and  at 
nothar  in  HalM  WiUaw  took  <ht  kiA  In  nviving  mi 


atUag  pemaniBt  what  it  ia  vwy  dagnlar  ahonld  mr  have 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  A  spirited  poem  by  him — 
'Aen  de  Belgen*  (To  the  Belgiaiu)— pnblisbed  in  1816, 
exhorted  his  conntrymen  not  to  continue  to  abaodon  the 
langnaga  of  their  lathers,  which  waa  also  the  laneoage  of 
Vimdel  and  Bilderdyh.  This  poem,  which  prodaced  a 
strong  sensation,  waa  acoompanied  by  a  French  tranalatioi, 
which  it  may  be  remarked  was  not  a  very  faithful  one.  It 
formed  the  prelude  te  Willema'i  *  Dissertation  on  the  Dutch 
Language  and  liiterature  in  connection  with  tha  Southern 
ProTtnceeof  the  Netberlanda*  ('Verhandeliog  overdo  Neder- 
dnytache  Taal-  en  Letterknnde  oprigtelyk  de  Zugdelyke  Pro- 
viniien  der  Nederlanden  *),  which  was  eommeneed  in  1819 
and  completed  in  18S4.  In  this  work,  which  extends  to  two 
octavo  wuBOT,  he  aimed  at  tramns  the  literary  biiitofy  ai 
Fhuders  and  Brabant  fron  tha  iSth  te  the  19th  oentniy, 
showing  that  litemtore  had  Sonriabad  in  then  conntriea  aa 
lone  aa  the  national  langnaga  waa  coltivatad,  bnt  that  it  had 
dedined  nnce  the  religions  Wnrs  which  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  Noith  and  tiie  South  NetberUods,  because  b-om  that 
period  Latin,  and  particnlarly  French,  had  been  looked  open 
ss  the  only  iostmmenta  of  manry  enltivation  in  the  Catholic 
Netherlands,  while  the  we  of  the  native  dialect,  or  of  one 
nearly  akin  to  iL  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Pnitaiitants  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces.  There  waa  an  outcnr  against 
the  aatkor  of  this  work  en  two  aocounts,  one  nou  tbe 
antagtmiata  of  the  onion  of  Belfiiam  with  Holland,  who 
stigmatised  him  aa  a  sycophant  of  the  govwnment  becaun 
hia  views  tended  to  recommend  the  govemmeat  measure  of 
the  intmdaotion  of  Datoh  aa  the  official  language,  tbe  other 
from  lealoua  Catholics,  who  were  indignant  that  a  Catholic 
ahoold  maiataitt  the  anperierity  of  thia  litaatore  of  tha 
Proieatant  North  to  tha  Cattaolie  Soath,  The  diawrtatioB 
had  great  value  at  the  time  of  its  ftmuanea  aa  the  only 
attempt  at  a  connected  hiat«y  of  Flemiw  literatnre,  but  the 
additional  li|^t  aince  thrown  on  the  rabjeet  by  tha  reaesrehn 
of  Willemshimaelf  and  of  aeveral  otbeia  baa  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  it  in  aome  dcfiee  obsolete.  From  the  time  of 
its  pablication  WillMOs  waa  looked  opon  aa  the  champion  of 
tbe  Flemii^  eanse,  which  he  deCsnded  agiiost  all  enemies 
and  in  paxtienlar  againat  Van  de  Weyerin  a  Fiench  pamph> 
let,  entitled  '  De  U  Langne  Betgiqo^*  which  appeared  in 
1829,  only  a  year  before  the  vioiant  aevannee  of  Belginm 
and  Holland. 

The  revolutim  of  1830  appeared  at  fiiat  sight  to  be  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  prcnweta  of  the  Flemish  language,  and 
also  to  the  fortnnea  of  its  champion.  Willems  hu  been 
placed  by  the  Dutch  government  in  the  advantageous  poet  of 
a  receiver  of  some  pnblie  doea  at  Antwerp,  when  ne  had 
been  previoealy  appointed  1^  the  city  aa  an  aaaistant  keeper 
of  archtvea.  Ha  nad  alao  been,  in  eooianetion  with  Van  de 
Weyer,  one  the  oomniaaion  Ibr  pabli^ing  tlie  historical 
m<namenta  o(  the  South  NeUierhiids.  Of  thaw  poota  he 
waa  deprived  1^  the  previaional  government  of  Belgium, 
and  aentin  an  ebeenre  posaiira,  with  a  reduced  salary,  to  the 
amall  town  of  Eecloo,  where,  decliniog  the  offers  of  the 
Dutch  ^vemment  to  place  him  in  a  more  adraotageoas 
poaition  in  Holland,  he  remained  for  four  yean.  By  that 
time  the  indignuit  remonstrancea  of  aome  of  the  chief  literary 
men  of  Belgium,  and  in  particular  of  his  old  opponent  Van 
de  Weyer,  aroused  the  eovemment  to  a  sense  of  nis  unworthy 
treatment,  and  in  1630  be  waa  placed  at  Ghent  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  be  had  occupied  at  Antwerp.  While  at 
Eecloo  he  had  pabli^ed  a  modern  Flemish  vwsion  of  the 
eelebnted  medinval  poem  of  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  which  he 
maintuned  to  be  of  Flemiah  origin.  Ontheaaleof  noo|»y<rf 
an  old  Flemish  maneaoript  of  tbe  poem  at  Lmdoo,  in  tha 
anetiM  «f  Biehaid  Heber'a  libnuy,  he  applied  to  the  Belgia* 
govwrnment  to  aeenn  it  far  Bel^um ;  it  waa  pnrcbaaed  at  hie 
rmwmiw^ati^  for  1602.,  and  in  1836  the  poem  waa  printed 
nnder  hia  editoiehip,  with  a  preface,  in  which  be  maintained 
hie  views  with  grwL  ability.  Fnan  ihia  time  hia  life  flowed 
in  a  eonm  of  lUerary  Uboan  and  honours.  A  society  waa 
formed  at  Ghent  "  for  the  eoooaragemmt  of  the  Low- Dutch 
lugnage  and  bteiatve,"  which  published  a  periodical,  the 
'  Belfi^an  Mnaenn '  (Belgisch  Museum),  under  the  editoiahip 
of  Willems,  which  was  so  entirely  hia  work,  that  at  his  death 
it  sud(fealy  ceased,  and  was  brought  to  a  dose,  with,  for  ita 
last  article,  the  life  of  Willems,  from  which  this  D9tice  baa 
ebiefly  been  takae.  It  extends  to  ten  volumes,  and  is  full 
of  inteieating  matter.  The  cultivation  of  the  Flemish  Inn- 
gnan,  which  he  had  fint  prontoted,  want  on  increasing.  In 
ISU  n  Fkmiih  tetivnl  waa  Md  at  the  Univentiyof  Ghent; 
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two  jtm  la(ar  a  nedhif  «S  tiu  '  TidTAi^d,*  or  *  Lu- 
gaage  AasooiiUioii,*  at  BniiHia,  at  vhich  WiU^mi  n£BcMted 
ai  pmideiiL  The  raoremeDt  wu  too  powerfal  to  be  with- 
stood by  the  goTernment.  WUlenu  had  no  longer  to  fear 
di^raee  for  his  exertions,  and  had  already,  in  1838,  been 
named  a  knifi^t  of  tiie  cnder  of  Leopold.  The  Flemish 
movemeat  still  appears  to  make  progress,  and  the  meetings 
which  have  been  held  of  ditUnguihed  literary  men  of  b(^ 
the  North  aod  Booth  Netherlands  appear  likelj  to  result  in 
placing  the  langoage  in  Belgiam  in  a  o<ghpr  degree  of  estima- 
tion than  it  has  bef>n  for  centuries.  Willems  hovewr  was 
not  destined  to  witness  this  triumph.  He  died  at  Ghent  on 
the  24th  of  Jone  1846,  after  a  veiy  brief  illness,  of  an  apo- 
plectic attack. 

His  works,  according  to  the  list  given  in  the  'Belpsdi 
Mnseom,*  are  ^  in  nnmher,  36  in  Flemish,  5  in  Frrach, 
and  the  T«mainder  in  both  languages.  The  most  important 
that  have  not  been  already  mentioned  are  his  '  Mengelingen 
van  nderlandsdien  lohond '  (Miscellanies  on  National  Snb- 
jeets).  Antweip,  1827-30 ;  the  '  Rhymed  Chronide  of  Jan 
van  Heein ;  *  the  '  Rhymed  Chronicle  of  Biahant,  b^  Jan  de 
Klerk,*  edited  for  the  Belgt>in  Historical  Commission  ;  and 
the  '  Chronicle  of  Edward  the  Third,  king  of  England,  writ- 
ten in  rhyme  in  1347  hy  Jan  de  Klerk,*  and  first  pablished 
by  Willems  at  Obent  in  1840. 

WILLIAM  II.  (FREDERICK  GEORGE  LOUIS), 
King  of  the  Netherlands  and  Grand  Dake  of  lAxembur^, 
was  bom  on  December  6,  1798,  and  nnder  the  care  of  his 
&ther  waaedneated  in  the  militaiy  academy  at  Berlin,  com- 
pleting  his  edocation  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he 
showed  mach  talent  He  entered  the  militaiy  serviee  eariy, 
serving  his  first  campaign  with  the  English  army  in  Spain, 
and  in  1811  accepted  the  rank  of  lieaieoant-eolinid  in  the 
Spanish  service.  Hb  conrue  and  activity  proeiued  him  the 
esteem  of  the  Dnke  of  Wulington,  ^o  made  him  his  aide- 
de-camp.  At  the  siege  of  Cindad  Rodtigo  he  was  among  the 
foremost  in  the  storming  part^,  and  at  that  of  Badajos  he 
entered  at  the  head  of  sa  English  column,  whoee  retreat  he 
had  checked.  He  also  distingnished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Sslamaiica,  and  on  other  occaaiona,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  aide-de^mp  to  the  Idng  of  Great  Britain. 
When  in  1814  his  father  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  the 
Belgians  received  him  gltdly  a*  their  future  sovereign.  In 
181fi  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  and  die* 
played  bravery  and  militaiy  skill  in  the  battle  of  Qoatra 
Bras,  and  in  that  of  Waterloo,  at  which  beheaded  his  troops, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  shoalder.  On  his  recovery  ne 
attended  the  Congress  in  Paris,  and  here  was  made  the  pn>- 
poaal  of  hdb  union  with  the  Princess  Chariotta  of  England, 
which  however  fiuled,  beeanse,  it  ia  ssid,  the  prince  was  un- 
willing to  become  an  English  subject  onlv,  even  if  the  first; 
and  he  shortly  aflerwantainanied  Anna  Paolowna,  the  sister 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Ihissia.  On  the  breaking  ont  of 
the  levolotion  in  Belginm  to  1830,  he  repaired  first  to  Ant- 
warp  and  then  to  nrusseli,  when  his  appearance  made  a 
great  impression.  But  his  endeavonrs  at  a  reconciliation 
niled,  and  at  lenjith,  overstepping  bis  commisrion,  ou  October 
16  he  recognised  the  independence  of  Belginm,  for  which  his 
father  immediately  cashiered  him,  end  he  withdrew  to  Eng- 
land, whither  he  brought  bis  two  eldest  sons  to  be  educated. 
In  the  following  year  however  he  was  recalled  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  nrmy  of  Holland  in  the  short  war  against  Bel- 
giam, in  which  he  was  at  first  victorions,  bat  was  at  length 
crjmpeUed  to  retreat  by  the  armed  intervention  of  France. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
observation  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  On  the  resignation  of 
hii  bther,  on  October  7, 1840,  he  succeeded  to  the  govem- 
ncnt,  in  which  he  showed  great  regard  to  economy,  and  a 
d^re  to  promote  flnandal  improvementa,  bat  <mp<aaed  all 
eottsiitntiaial  refbnna.  On  tht  breaking  ont  of  the  revoln- 
tionary  storm,  which  sinead  so  widely  through  Europe  in 
1848,  he  was  forced  to.cMismt  to  extennve  changes,  which 
probably  might  have  been  avoided  by  smaller  conceasiotu 
made  earlier.  He  did  not  however  live  long  to  witness  the 
effect  of  the  alterations,  as  he  died  on  March  17, 1849. 

WILLIAM-HENRY,  or  SOREL.   [Canada,  &  S.] 

WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL,  a  skilfal  designer  and  engraver 
on  wood,  was  bom  at  Colchester,  EB^ex,  on  the  S3rd  of 
February  1788.  The  son  of  parmts  in  hamble  circum- 
stances, his  early  desire  to  become  an  artist  met  with  little 
encooratiement,  and  tbongh  he  taught  himself  drawing  and 
painting,  he  was  at  the  usual  age  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in 
nis  nativa  town.  While  serving  hu  iqt[Hmiticedup-h«weTer 


he  taoght  Umself  etching,  and  sobseqaently  vmI^ 
So  attached  had  he  become  to  the  latter  iit,teia 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  detamineiim:: 
his  callini^  and,  possessing  some  skill  in  deafs,  b^i 
proceeding  to  London  litUe  difficulty 
ment  amon^  the  pahlisben  of  low-pneed  v«kL  Kic- 
patron  is  said  by  his  son  (' AtheuBom,*  1853,  p.  Ue:,  .  ,- 
been  Mr.  Crosby,  hy  whom    a  stties  of  aOOati  nr 
into  the  hand<i  of  the  then  tmtiied  coontiy  utis.'  ^ 
ally  workiiu  his  way  opwards,  ha  eveatnUyinliis 
among  the  best  derigoers  and  wood-engravm  tf  b 
His  earlier  engravings  executed  for  Whittia^iB'iN-' 
and  Poets,  for  WiRni's  *  Tas'o/  and  the  areUtictBl: 
cations  ^Mr.  J.  Britttm,  disidayed  great  fiecia ait 
—Qualities  strikinglv  apparent  in  his  Tigofosi,eki3&? 
ana  oiuinal,  thouii  oocasiimally  aosMwhrt  tA  x. 
made  rar  Hone's  'Every  Day  Bo(^*  In  Bi 
ings  and  dengns— as  those  in  Hewitt's '  RaisI  Ut 
<  Days  of  Salmon-Fishing,*  and  *  Deer  Stslkio{,'  Tk 
'  Seasons,*  &c. — he  shows  much  more  dsbonbNi!.- 
ness,  with  an  equal  evidence  of  the  devoted  ita^: . 
life  and  ecenery,  but  perhaps  some  loss  of  pova.  TI-, 
out  life  he  re'ained  his  early  ambition  of  puDtiif  in: 
we  are  not  aware  that  he  executed  any  wnki  d  ok^ 
in  that  branch  of  art.   He  died  on  the  19di  of 
1863.   Two  of  his  s<ma  still  sustain  the  repitiiie  -  . 
name  of  Williams  as  wood-engravers. 

WILSON.  PROFESSOR  ^HN.wasbomoB'^: 
May  178fi,  at  Paisley  in  Scotland,  where  lu  biW  >. 
wealthy  mannfoeturer.  He  was  the  eldest  «»:«!■ 
brothers,  Jaroai,  became  distinguished  at  a  Mtstiu  ; 
of  his  dsten  became  Vtn.  Pertier,  and  the  mbe . 
tutor  Farrin-  of  St.  Andnwa ;  aiid  another  sf  be 
married  Sir  John  MacneiL  At  an  earty  8gt,tk{e?- 
and  esssyixt  was  sent  to  a  sdiool  at  GwDorchj  ii^b'- 
landa  kept  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Mclntyre;  mt  w- 
acquired  his  first  enthnaiaam  for  Highland  eeeieje:- 
love  of  vpen  air  exercises.  At  the  age  of  thiitM^a 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whence,  after  in  w ' 
stodv,  he  removed  in  1803  to  Magdain  OAUf,  Ji? 
At  (Oxford  he  was  distiogui^ed  no  less  for  hii  tiunn^ 
and  attainments — u  shown  in  his  eanyingoCiiav-'' 
honours,  the  Newdegate  priie  in  1606,  for  an  iiiiy* 
'  On  the  Study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Aichiteetait,'-«c) 
the  exnbeianoe  of  his  animal  spirits,  h»  gnat 
strength  and  beauty,  and  his  fendness  for  atUriic  tfi 
He  was  the  best  boxer,  leaper,  and  nnncr  aboai  tk  .i 
versity.  Hegradoatad  B  A.  in  1807,aad  in  1810  W« 
the  d^^  of  M.A.  "  A  fiur-haiied  Herevlea-AHL'i'a 
a  writer,  sketching  his  life  at  this  tiine^  **  sad  «iu  |d«<i 
moneyenabling  mm  to  gratify  his  tsatasiAstawlkn" 
be,  he  had  scarcely  left  Uxford,  when  be  mp^' 
double  character  by  purchasing,  or  having  psnW  f*" 
by  his  fsther,  the  small,  but  beaatifnl  seUte  of  EU^ ' 
lAke  Windermere,  where  as  Heicnlea,  he  ni^yM^* 
at  his  pleasure,  beat  the  beat  boatman  at  the  aar,uH  ^ 
or  box  with  the  strongest  daleaman,  and,  ai  Afx^lo.  ^  ^ 
revel  in  the  quiet  beauties  of  the  finest  of 
indnl(;e  undisturbed  in  poetic  dreams  of  bis  ova,  ui  ^ 
vate  with  due  reverence  the  eode^  (Ml  Wordtvwth.'J' 
besides  Wordxwortb,  he  became  acquainted  witb 
Southey  and  De  (}uincey,  the  laat  oi  whom  dexds^ 
extraordinary  manliness  of  his  chaneter  at  thii  tint,^ 
with  an  eccentricity  which  showed  itself  in  all  t:^' 
freaks  and  projects— Hind  ammig  them  that  itf 
traveller  in  Africa.  It  was  at  this  tine  (ISIl'^J*' 
married  an  Ei^^Uah  lady  of  wealth  whom  he  n*'^ 
waaon  avisit  to  the Lakai  with  har  family, a^."^ 
love  with  her  at  first  tight,  wooed  and  was  fith  r«» 
npiditf.  He  bad  by  thli  time  pnUisbsd  kow  uwJ^ 
wntinss  in  Coleridge's  '  Friend,*  and  eleewlMn;  an&'i 
he  published  anonymously  in  Edinbnitb, '  Lis* 
the  memoiy  of  the  Kev.  James  Onhui^'— i-*-  ^'*J\ 
Grahame,theaatiiorof<The8abhath.'  Thoofkhu^ 
bead-quarten  were  at  Elleray,  Wilson  ^at  pert  a^ 
year  in  Edinhuigh,  and  the  following  extract  froai  *  s"' 
Scott  to  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  will  show  the  isiinw"  j. 
ha  had  begun  to  nuke  in  Edinba^  :  "The  tawx^ 


ounthey.  He  is  an  eooentric  ganios  and  hu  fii"  "i*^. 
the  banks  of  Windanaan^  hnt  Bowsionilty 
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gb,  wh«n  lie  now  ii.  .  .  .  .  H«  nnu  an  excelUnt, 
rmheartf  d,  and  enthtuiastie  yoang  man ;  wmetliing  too 
cb  perbsM  of  ihe  latter  quality'  pUcei  him  amoDg  the  liit 
otiginalt.  The  *  Isle  of  Palms  *  hers  aUaded  to,  was 
>li!£ed  in  IttS,  and  gave  Wilton  a  place  among  the  Lake 
sts.  In  IBld  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  at  which 
vever  he  nerer  practieed ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
inbni;^  whb  his  accustomed  place  of  reudence.   He  wrote 

the  'KdinEnreh  Review '  a  criticism  on  the  4th  canto  of 
hilde  Harold  —his  only  contribution  to  that  periodical, 
lis  prepomieoaions,  both  political  and  literary,  led  him  to 
acb  biniself  to  the  little  band  of  yoong  Tories,  with  Scott 
a  cantiona  Teteran  to  adviw  them,  who  were  disposed  to 
>«k  out  in  rebellion  agmnst  Jeffrey^  Whu  snpremaey  in 
I  northem  world  of  letters ;  and,  aocoidingfy,  wool  Biaek- 
od  (1817)  steiied  hii  magazine  to  affwrd  an  outlet  tor 
live  Scotiiah  Toryiam  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
eady  provided  in  the  'Quarterly  Heview'  for  British 
ryism  in  general,  Wilson  was  one  of  the  fint  to  join  bim. 
I  had  juHt  then  added  to  his  laurels,  as  one  of  the  Lakista, 

the  pnb^cation  (1816)  of  a  poem  of  some  length,  entitled 
he  City  of  the  Plague  his  magnificent  phyuqne  was  the 
miration  of  Edinburgh,  bo  that,  as  he  walked  hurriedly 
>ng  Princes-street  in  somewhat  wild  costume,  and  with  his 
r  bair  streaming  &om  under  his  broad  white  hat,  heads 
!re  turned  to  look  at  him ;  and  his  reputation  in  social 
cles  was  that  of  a  youog  Qoth  of  genius  with  powers 
developed,  which  would  one  day  astonixh  Britain."  At 
Bt  Wilson  was  associated  with  Lockbart  and  others  in 
■iting  for  '  Blackwood,'  so  (bat  it  was  not  till  1BS4  or  1825, 
\t  that  publication  was  identified  wiib  him  to  the  foil 
tent. 

The  connection  with  Blackwood  wai  an  important  event 
the  life  of  Wilson  j  and  it  was  speedily  fulowed  (18S0) 
bia  appmntment  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
liversiW  of  Edinburgh,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
lomas  Brown,  The  appointment  was  made  rather  on  the 
lands  of  Wilson's  pobtical  opinions  and  his  promising 
lius  than  on  the  evidence  of  any  specisl  worlu  already 
>duced  on  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  and  Sir  William 
iDiilton,  afterwards  Wilson's  oolleague,  was  a  defeated 
ididate  on  the  occasion.  Scott,  who  used  all  his  inffaence 
behalf  of  Wilson,  wrote  to  Lockbart  expressing  his  hope 
it  if  he  obtained  Uie  appointment,  it  would  give  him  "  the 
iBisteoce  and  steadiness  of  character  which  are  all  he 
nte  to  make  bim  the  firat  man  of  the  aee."  The  appoiot- 
nt,  together  with  bia  connection  with  Blackwood  (both  of 
lich  came  at  a  time  when  some  pecuniary  reverses  had 
liged  him  to  break  up  his  litUa  esluliihmeat  at  Elleniy) 
1,  at  all  events,  the  good  offset  of  detemining  Wibon^ 
line  pormanently  to  pmae  rather  than  to  verse.  He  still, 
leed,  wrote  wse  in  the  Lakist  style  in  quantity  sufficient, 
len  added  to  what  he  had  alrea^  written,  to  make  two 
tavo  volume«  of  poetry  in  all  in  Inff ;  but  tnis  is  no  proof 
It  in  veiM  he  would  ever  have  been  more  than  one  of  the 
Dor  Lake  poets.  It  waa  in  prose,  and  more  especially  as 
>oet  in  prose,  that  his  genius  wai  to  display  itself  in  its 
il  capacity ;  and  both  the  magarine  and  the  lecture  room 
r«  him  the  necessary  opportunities.  "  He  wrote,"  says 
9  author  of  the  sketch  already  quoted,  "talea  for  the  maga- 
le,  in  which,  while  his  imagination  had  as  free  scope  as  it 
il  in  verse,  his  constitutional  Scotticism,  his  shrewd  obser^ 
tion  of  Scottish  humours,  his  sensibility  to  the  woes  of 
il  life,  and  his  powers  of  eloquent  deecripiion  and  deli- 
otion  of  character,  had  a  still  finer  and  more  minute  ranee, 
ime  of  these  tale^  with  others  written  independently, 
rmerl  adUectively  his  firat  professed  prose-worit,  pnblitfied, 
L  18SS,  under  the  title  of  *Idght  ud  Sbadowi  of  Soottish 


I  a  Tory  in  a  mamier  heartily  satiuFying  to  his  instincts,  and 
et  not  povsible  had  he  kept  to  metre.  He  wrote  literary 
[iricismi,  in  which  he  advanced  and  expounded  canou  of 
wte,  especially  in  poetry,  deeper  than  those  of  Jeffitey,  and 
indicated  against  that  critic  and  hia  disciples  the  poetie 
biims  of  Wordswonb  and  the  writers  asuociated  with  him. 
le  wrote,  Miher  as  lectures  or  as  articles,  subtle  philo- 
ophical  disquisitions,  not  very  connected  or  systematic 
lerhapa,  hot  deaming  with  brilliant  ideas,  and  tinged 
hrougbont  with  that  ri^  and  highly-coloured  mode  of 
aetajHivdei  which  Coleiidga  was  dimiaing  through  Eog- 
ind.  Uiily,  caraleii  of  the  fonnaU^  eonvanthn^j  idn- 


tifled  with  the  sown  of  a  Scotch  profsiBar,  and  that  the  gown 
of  a  professor  of  moral  philoaopby,  he  wrote  papers  for  the 
magaiine  in  which  he  was  seeil  rd^win^  ideally  into  his 
character  as  an  untrammelled  human  being,  a  hroiser  at 
conntry-fiurs,  a  sportsman  on  Scottish  hills  aad  rivers,  a  boon- 
companion  among  bacchanalians,  commeniii>g  on  men  and 
manners,  on  life  and  literature,  frnm  ihe  p<>iat  of  view  of  an 
inspired  king  of  the  gypsies  or  from  amid  the  uproarioaa 
conditions  of  a  city  orgy."  Among  these  papers  of  rintoni 
phantasy,  the  moat  &mon«  were  the  series  oilled  ihe  *  Noetas 
Ambrnsians,'  which  had  been  b^nn  in  182S  when  Lockbart, 
aa  welt  as  Wilson,  was  a  contributor  to  Blackwood,  but 
which,  taken  np  in  18S6  by  Wilstm  for  him<df,  after  Look- 
haxt's  departnre  for  London,  were  con'inned  by  mm  till  183i^ 
when  the  death  of  the  Eitriek  Shefdieid,  thdr  priuei|iu 
pupposed  diaraeter,  naturally  put  an  end  to  them.  It  waa 
the»e  'Nucles*  that  earned  the  name  of  'Chrifltopher 
North '  over  the  world  as  the  pseudonym  of  Wilsiln.  They 
were  followed  by  a  series  called  '  Diea  Boreales,'  which  ex- 
tended from  1836  io  1846,  but  were  less  popular. 

After  the  dearh  of  his  wife,  which  tootEpIaoe  about  1840 
and  left  a  profound  sorrow  in  his  heait,  Wilson  was  much 
less  active  than  he  had  till  then  been.  He  still  fiitured  as 
Christopher  North  in  stray  papem  in  '  BUckwood  ; '  in  1848 
he  even  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  '  Racreaiions 
of  Christopher  North,'  a  seleciioo  of  hia  contribntious  to  the 
magarine ;  and  still  as  '  The  Professor'  he  was  one  of  the 
lions  of  Eidinburgh  society  and  the  idol  of  snccesaive  classes 
of  studente  "  to  whom  he  lectured  bis  moral  philosophy  horn 
the  backs  of  old  letters,  and  who  cheered  him  till  the  roof 
rang  at  the  end  of  every  ehtqnent  period  but  on  the  whole, 
the  best  of  hii  career  was  over.  I^tteily,  too,  iU-hedUi 
rednoed  hia  once  abundant  vigour.  He  omtinned  in  the 
dischai;^  of  his  professional  duties  till  lS(tt-03,  when 
paralyns  and  decay  incusdtatod  Um.  A  pennon  of  900L 
a  year  had  been  granted  to  him  by  government.  He  lived 
for  a  time  in  retirement  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh ;  and 
died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of  April  1854.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  his  nephew,  Profeasor  Ferrier,  who  is  also  his  son- 
in-law,  beran  the  publication  of  a  coUecled  edition  of  his 
works.  Twt-lve  vulumes  have  appeared,  induding  the 
'  Noctes  Ambronanse,'  the  '  Essay  on  Bums,*  which  waa 
published  separately  long  ago ;  the  Tdes  ;  and  the  Poems. 
The  series  ofvolumes  is  now  completed,  and  the  world  has  for 
the  firat  time  the  materials  before  them  for  an  estimate  of  the 
geuiaa  of  Wilson,  both  as  to  quantity  and  variety  of  pro- 
duction, and  as  to  quality.  It  is  understood  that  either 
Professor  Ferrier,  or  Professor  Aytoan,  wlio  is  also  a  son-in- 
law  of  Wilson,  will  write  a  biography  of  their  diatingDished 
relative. 

WILSON,  GENERAL,  SIR  ROBERT  THOMAS^  the 
son  of  Mr.  Benjamiu  Wilwo,  a  painter  in  Bloooisbory,  waa 
bore  in  1777.   Having  been  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Winchester,  be  went  to  Flanders  as  a  vdunt»er  in  1793,  and 
in  the  following  year  obtained  a  rommission  in  the  15th 
Dragoons ;  by  a  duing  act  he  saved  the  Emperor  of  Oermany 
from  beiog  token  prisoner  at  Villera  en  Cooche.    He  subse- 
quentiy  served  in  Inland  daring  the  rebdiion  of  1798,  and 
uso  in  Holland,  and  in  1600  succeeded  to  a  majority  in 
Hompesch's  Mounted  Rifles.   He  also  for  a  time  held  a 
military  command  in  the  South  West  District  Having 
served  for  a  abort  time  in  the  Brarils  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hop«>,  be  was  sent  on  a  secret  misaion  to  the  Coutinent 
under  Lord  Hutchinson.    In  1808  he  superintended  the 
embodiment  of  a  regiment  of  Portuguese  refugees,  and  raised 
and  formed'  the  Lusitaniu  Le^on.   He  anerwarda  eom-- 
manded  a  Spanish  Bripda  vnder  Bit  ArUinr  Wellesley,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  ttie  battle  of  Talavera.  Fnm  181S  till 
1814  be  was  British  mil  taiy  correspondent  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  tha  allied  amies,  aad  for  some  time  hdd  eom- 
nund  of  On  Pmsidan  reserve ;  at  the  head  of  thia  foiea  he 
drove  back  the  French  to  LQtnn.   He  incurred  the  dia- 
pleasura  of  the  military  authoritiea  by  assiating  in  effecting 
the  escape  of  Count  Lavaleita,  who  had  been  condemni-d  to 
death  as  an  accomplice  of  Napoleon.  A  mirrative  of  this 
adventure  may  be  found  in  tbe  '  Gentleman's  Masaxine,' 
vol.  86,  part  i.  p.  6S5.   On  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline  li« 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  comae  pursued  by  the 
government  with  respect  to  that  unfortunate  lady,  and  in 
consequence  was  dismissed  from  the  army  and  deprived  oE 
the  many  fbrdgn  orders  wbi^  he  bad  won  b;^  his  gtllantry. 
He  sat  at  member  for  Southwaric,  in  the  Liberal  interew^ 
from  1618  till  I88I1  iriwn  hm  retired  in  favour  of  He  ™^ 
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BroBglma.  Hinag  bMn  twlond  to  Itii  nnk  in  the  imj, 
h*  beoua*  ■  KfiumL  in  1841,  ud  held  lh«  put  of  goTernor 
and  cwDnuiiaor^in-dkuf  of  Oibnltar  from  1841  till  184S.  H« 
£ed  mddenly  in  London,  90m  «ftor  bu  return  to  EogUnd, 
May  the  9ih,  1849.  B*  wu  the  asthw  of  a  tmuhOiw  of 
Oeonal  B«^«*a  'CampajgB  ia  IWl  In  the  Eaat  and  in 
Egypt,'  and  aftorvaida  of  a  nan  oonvet  «i|pnal  nanatiTe  of 
thoitaoTenti,  wmtod  in  4to,  nudar  tho  title  of  an  *  Historical 
Aeeotfnt  of  tht  Britiih  E^wdition  to  Ef^pt*  Hii  othor 
poblieationi  were '  An  Eoqwry  into  the  Military  Force  of  the 
Briiiah  Empire  *  (1804),  <  Campaigna  in  Pidaod  with  Kemarks 
00  the  Knuian  Aimy  '^(1811)>  *nd  a  'Skotch  of  the  Military 
Power  of  Rnatia*  (1617),  which  waa  sevexely  ciiticiaed  at 
the  time  of  it«  appearanoe  in  the  '  Qoarterly  Review  : '  Sir 
fi.  Wileon  replied  in  an  animated  pamphlet. 

WINT,  PETER  DE,  was  bom  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire, 
in  1784.  He  was.  a|>prenticed  to  Raphael  Smith,  the  meiio- 
tinto  engraTor,  and  nad  for  a  fellow  pupil,  Hilton,  the 
Academician,  wboie  sister  be  afterwards  married.  Aban- 
doning eomriiig.  Ml.  De  Wint  adopted  painting  in  water- 
coliiors  a*  oia  line  of  art ;  and  was  elecied  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Coloata,  in  1810,  six  yeua  after 
its  iiinndatioa.  Fw  nearly  forty  yeva  bia  ^ctorsa  wen 
among  the  loading  atiraetiona  of  the  annual  ihibidons  of 
that  soeia^.  Be  painted  almost  axelnaively  home  MMoery : 
— Viewa  m  Kent,  LiooDlnsbire,  tte. ;  among  the  lakea  and 
mountains  of  Cunberland,  Weetmorsland,  and  Wales;  on 
tlie  Thames,  the  Wye,  and  other  rivers ;  corn-fields,  hay- 
fields,  waur-milla,  and  the  like,  being  especial  &Toorites 
with  bia  pencil.  Bia  style  wai  broad,  bold,  and  Tigorons, 
his  colonr  liesh ;  and  in  general  effisot  his  bictnraB  repre- 
sented with  fidelity  the  ordinary  aapaets  of  uoglisb  scenery. 
Bat  be  was  wauting  in  refinement,  and  in  aiming  at  breadth 
of  effect  he  was  often  negligent  of  details.  His  touch  and 
textnia  were  peculiar  •  bni,  allowing  for  an  almost  inevitab  e 
mannerism,  very  agreeable  and  effective.  Avoiding  all  the 
meihods  aduptM  by  the  yonnger  KenenUion  of  water-colonr 
painters  for  prodncmg  force  and  biilliancy,  he  to  the  last 
ceniinned  to  paint  according  to  Uis  method  of  the  foonders 
of  the  Englisn  schod  with  waahea  of  transparent  oolonrs 
mly,  bnt  what  he  thna  lost  in  power  and  vaziery  he,  to  aome 
nteat,  made  np  in  cteamaH  and  fnahnesa.  B«  died  on  the 
30th  of  Jane,  1849,  in  his  sixty^eiztb  year. 

WITCH-ELM,  or  WYCH-ELM.  [Uuna.] 

WOHLERITB.  [Minikuoot,  &  1.1 

WUOD-PIOEON.  [U>LuiuiD«.1 

WOODRUFF.  [AspisuLA,  ^.  8.1 

WOODSTOCK.   rCsNADA,  S.  il 

WORDSWORTH,  REV.  CHRISTOPHER,  D.D.,  was 
bom  June  9,  1774,  at  Cockennonth,  Cumbeilsnd.  .  He  was 
the  yenogest  son  of  John  Wordsworth,  and  the  yoangest 
brother  of  Wi.luun  Wordsworth  the  poet.  He  was  edscaW 
at  Hawkshesd  grammar-school,  and  at  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cam- 
biidge,  where  he  went  in  179^  and  took  his  de^ee  of  B.A. 
m  1796.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Octo- 
ber 1, 1798,  and  in  1799  took  hU  degree  of  M.A.  In  1802 
he  pablidied  '  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sha^  Esq^  respect- 
ing his  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Artiele  in  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,'  8vo,  a  votune  which  vres 
praised  by  Bivhop  Horsley  and  Bi^p  Miduletoo,  and  pr> 
cBTsd  him  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Manners  Suiton,  Arcbbisnop 
of  Canterbnry,  who  appointed  him  his  domeaUc  chaplain. 
He  married  October  6, 1804,  Priscilla,  dsoghter  of  Cuarles 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  banker,  of  Binnincbam,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  preferied  to  the  rectory  of  Ashby  and  Obsy-with-Tlume 
in  Norfulk,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Becking,  in  Essex,  Mar  30,  1808.  In  1809  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  his  *  Eoclesiasticai  Biography,  or  the  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men  connected  with  the  History  of  Religion  in 
Eoffiand,'  6  vols.  Bvo,  which  was  reprinted  in  1818,  and 
again  in  1839,  with  additions,  in  4  vols.  6vo.  He  received 
by  royal  mandate  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1810,  and  in  that 
year  Dr.  Wordeworth  published  his  '  Reasons  for  declining 
to  become  a  Sabseribar  to  the  British  and  Foreign  fiiblo 
Sueieiy,'  a  '  Letter  to  L«d  Twnniontb,*  in  vindication  of 
his  'Reasons,*  and  a'Beoond  Letter  to  Lord  Teignmoath.* 
In  1814  he  poblidied '  Sermons  on  variona  Occasioos,'  S  vols. 
8vo.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Lunbeth, 
Surrey,  and  of  Sundridge  in  Kent,  April  10,  1616.  Soon 
afterwards  he  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Honse  of  Conunons. 
On  the  26th  of  July,  1820,  he  waa  installed  Master  of  Trinity 
College  Cambridge,  In  the  samt  year  he  exehaiUBd  tlw 
Uni^a  of  I*mbet£  and  Soadxidge  &f  the  rectory  of 


with  UckfieU,  in  Soasex.  In  16S4  and  1SI6  W  r>:T 
two  elaborate  volames  on  the  anthonhip  oE '  \&.)ml.. 
which  he  anhesttatiiwly  aeeribed  to  Cbarln  [  '^^ 
volome  Is  entitled  '  Who  wrote  htm  BwAii% 
and  answered,' 8voi  (beaeooMl, 'King  Cbar||i&tx. 
Anther  of  IcSa  BMilikt  fnrtbw  proved,  in  t  la? .. 
Gaee  the  AiehbidioB  irf  Cant«ri>uir,  in  Bspljuci 
tions  of  Dr.  Lingard,  Ur.  Todd,  Mr.  Bn«j^::rL 
borgh  Beviaw,  and  Mr.  Hallam,'  five. 
last  impwtnnt  literary  wn-k  was  his  '  ChiiAiu  k , 
4  vols.  8ve,  1837,  dmffi«i  specinllT  for  the  his! 
in  the  nniverai^  and  cudidates  for  holy  ordA  Bi 
the  Mastership  of  Trinity  CoUeae  in  1641,  ai  u  . 
seeded  by  the  presoit  Master,  Dr.  WbcwuL  irt . 
time  he  resided  at  Boxied,  where  ho  died  F«bian ;  - 
He  waa  buried  in  Buxted  Churt^yard.   He  hfj>  >. 
1.  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  bom  July  1.  laOi  nd'-' 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  died  then  [kc^cI 
1839.   S.  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  Hit.... 
gradnated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  eras  mtmi-mt 
Winchester  College,  and  is  now  (1658)  KdMf  ria 
Diooeae  of  St  AodrewX  Donkeld,  and  Dnabbaty. 
to  which  be  waa  esneenUad  in  1853.  3.  Bcr.CA  - 
Wordsworth,  canni  of  Westminster,  theaathor of&E'<  • 
and  among  them  Hemoiis  of  hia  oiiiele  WiUiaBW«}> . 

WORDSWOETB,  WILLIAM,  was  bonist(X(tc 
Cnmberland,  00  the  7th  of  April,  1770,  the  mte^  >- 
John  Wordsworth,  attomey-at>lnw,  anid  Uv-^a'  '• 
James  Lowther.  afterwards  Eul  of  Ix>nsdsle,  b/  ia 
daogbtw  of  William  Cookaon,  a  mercer  at  rtsrx 
Wordsworths  came  originally  from  PenisUHW  is  V- 
where  tbey  bad  been  settled  from  the  Nonsu  L':.- 
and  the  name  of  Wordsworth's  materusl  gnD>dsv^ 
Ciackanthorpe,  of  tfae  Crackanthorpes  of  Wt»-^ 
The  po«t  was  therefore  by  pedigree  a  tfaoroniii  > 
England  man.    He  had  three  biothen — Kichui  ' 
two  vears  bis  senior,  and  « ho  became  a  Losdcai^ 
and  died  in  1816 ;  John,  who  was  nearly  lliret  jcJ 

1'  onior,  and  who  became  commaoder  in  the  nivr,  id  prd 
>y  shipwreck  off  Weymooth  in  160S ;  and  Oauofie  J 
youngest,  noticad  above.  [Woasawoara,  Rvr.  Ceicr-^ 
He  had  alw  a  n»ter,  Dorothy,  bom  belwees^i^  ' 
John.  The  mother  <tf  the  bmily  died  ia  IT/^*';^^ 
poet  was  only  wght  years  old ;  the  isiher  diedisl')!''^ 
the  poet  was  but  thiiteen. 

Till  about  the  time  of  his  mothsr*a  destk,  Wcrinr. 
early  life  was  nMit  partly  at  Cockeraonth  and  pt-v 
hit  parents  at  Penrith,  where  be  attended  s  dutt> 
but  about  tbat  Ume  he  was  sent,  with  his  elder  bi^  'I 
public  school  at  Hawksbesd,  in  Lancashire,  whitlw  ^'  l 
vonnger  brothers  followed  him.   Hiire  be  nis&ioftlti.- 
left  very  much  at  liberty  to  read  wbat  be  choe.  ^ 
wander  about  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  rwd,''  ^  * 
"all  Fielding's  works,  *Dun  Quixote,'  «ailHltf, 
part  of  Swift  that  I  liked;  'GulUver'i  Tta*eb'»t. 
'Tale  of  a  Tab'  beiujK  both  much  to  my  tute." 
he  first  began  to  wzito  venaa^  as  aebeol-aacuai 
store  his  memoi7  with  observauoiia  of  Eogliib  nui> 
He  became  a  fair  Latin  aehidar,  and  was  twij^lit  ko^- 
mathematics ;  bnt,  npon  Uie  whole,  the  scquiiuuur^ ' 
at  the  school  were  not  great.   On  the  desth  of  • 
father,  which  occurred  while  he  was  sUll  at  tctuM  ;■ 
found  tbat  the  principal  part  of  his  property  conpl^  ■ 
debt  of  fiOOOA  owing  to  his  estate  by  Lord  boi>^' ' 
sideiable  part  of  wbat  there  was  bnides  waa  expeut^  • 
lawsuit  with  a  view  to  recover  this ;  bat  enoogti  rtoi'< 
when  scraped  Uwether,  to  complete  the  edaatM  * ' 
children,  under  the  guardianship  of  two  nnck. 
Wordsworth  was  sent,  in  October,  1787,  to  SLjobi^ 
lue,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  contisaed  >  "^1 
tiU  January,  1791,  when  he  quilted  CsiDbrid««.»*%7: 
having  taken  his  Bjl.  degree.    Hia  ncoUectlw^; 
Aima  Maiar  were  by  no  means  affectiooste  01  Rm^', 
He  aaya :—  1 

Jndffac  sot  in  p«rtup«,  Uw 
Of  owMbriHttoatudiMi  flMdStm"*" 
To  BM  tiw  nvsr  flow  vlitt  uvlariufi  1 
■  And&serpftn"—  I 

and,  in  particular,  he  was  repelled  by  the  meciitfial 

in  which  religious  forms  and  exercises  veri  pi*  ' 

"InteUectuaUy,"  says  his  nephew  and  kW"; 

and  the  nniversity  were  not  lA  foil  ^V^WKj^ 

other.   Bahadnersr  be«AMiwtton<f*^'^ 
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'»  were  6m  of  ftwdom  ;  and  Itttarhjri  rino*  tha  death  of 
parents,  ne,vu  ahaoat  entirely  hii  own  muter.  In 

lition  to  thit,  his  natural  temperament  vas  eager,  im- 
Qoua,  and  impatient  of  control.''^  At  college,  howeYer,  he 
1  and  thonght  maeli ;  he  rtndied  Italian ;  and  he 
'eel  himself  a  poet.  He  employed  the  vaeations  in  tonn, 
gratify  his  passion  for  the  opeo  air  and  for  scenes  of 
oral  wauty  and  grandenr  ;  and  one  of  these  tours,  made 
:he  autumn  of  1790,  with  a  fellow-coUegian,  was  a  pedes- 
ld  one  throagh  France  and  Switzerland,  at  the  very  time 
en  the  French  Rerolntion  was  in  its  fall  tide  of  progress. 
1791,  after  taking  his  degree,  he  spent  some  time  in  Lon- 
1,  and  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  North  Wales  ;  and  in 

antumn  of  that  year  he  went  over  to  France,  where  he 
nt  fifteen  months  in  all,  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  Orleans, 
I  pHrtly  in  Blois.  "  It  waa,*^  he  aayi,  **  a  rtirring  time, 
e  Kin^  WHi  dethrcmed  when  I  wu  at  KeiMt  and  the  naa- 
res  of  September  took  place  when  I  wu  at  Orieaus." 
irdswoith  was  no  mere  indiftrent  spectator  of  the  scenes 
:he  RevolnUon.  At  thii  time  of  bia  Hfs  he  was  a  rehe- 
nt  repnhlican,  and  an  ardent  partisan  of  reTolntionsry 
tnce  afrainst  all  the  rext  of  the  world.  He  had  Mends  tmi 
ong  the  revolotionists  of  the  Oirondist  party,  and  so  fttlly 
i  he  share  their  enthnnasm  that  he  even  entertained  the 
entinn  of  becoming  a  naturalised  Frenchman,  and  throw- 
:  hiroflelf,  heart  and  sool,  into  the  struggle  for  libertj-* 
ieving  thut  wtist  it  chiefly  wanted  to  eosnre  a  glonoos 
icess  was  the  activity  of  a  few  steady,  Tirtaons.  and  lofty 
nds,  Koch  as  he  was  c'onscioas  of  possessing.  Of  this  be 
a  Htill  more  convinced  after  Robespierre  benn  to  exercise 

power.  Had  he  carried  ont  his  intention,  the  probability, 
he  himself  says,  i«  that  he  woold  have  been  one  of  Robes- 
trre's  vicrims,  and  have  died  on  the  eeaAild  witli  some  of 

Girondist  niendi.  Ciienmstaneea  however  fmtonately 
iflfed  him  to  retam  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1799, 
itlle  before  the  exeention  of  the  king.  He  took  op  hia 
»de  for  the  time  in  London ;  hat  his  thoughts  were  still  on 
<  other  ude  of  the  Channel,  and  he  followed  the  farther 
irae  of  the  Rerolntion  with  intense  interest,  complicated 
the  feeling  that  Britain,  in  declaring  war  against  Trance, 
1  engaged  in  an  nojnst  enterprise.  Hach  of  the  inflnenee 
ihin  time,  thongh  greatly  modified,  remained  wltii  Worde* 
rth  throQ^hoot  his  life. 

Pram  1792  to  1790,  Wordsworth  lived  in  a  desultory 
D  ner  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England.  He  had  been 
itined  for  the  church,  ana  his  friends  were  much  disap- 
itted  at  his  preferring  what  seemed  to  them  an  idle  and 
iless  life.  His  religious,  as  well  as  his  pottticat,  prin- 
les.  at  this  time  were  not  of  a  kdnd  conformable  to  the 
iety  in  which  he  mored.  Poetry,  next  to  re[mUican  poli- 
B,  was  his  pasfion  ;  and  he  had  already  eoneraved  the  pos- 
ility  of  a  new  kind  of  descriptiTe  poe^,  which  should  do 
itice  to  "the  Infiniie  Tarirty  of  natural  appearaneee  that 
1  been  unnoticed  by  the  poets  of  any  age  or  eonntiy.*'  In 
s  year  1793  he  published  his  first  literary  ventore,  two 
enu  of  this  kind  in  the  heroic  couplet — 'An  Evening 
'alk,  addressed  to  a  Touag  Lady/  and  '  DescriptiTe 
etches,  taken  daring  a  pedestrian  tour  amon^  the  Alps.* 
was  the  time  of  the  rise  of  a  new  poetical  spirit  in  Eng- 
id,  Bowles  and  Crabhe  haviog  just  appeared  in  the  field 
er  Cowper,  and  the  8cotti]di  poet  Boms  being  then  in  the 
il  flash  of  his  fame.  New  poets  wem  also  springing  np ; 
d  one  of  thne,  Coleridge,  thus  deocribes  the  impression 
idfl  on  him  by  the  volume  which  Wordsworth  had  pnb- 
ibed :  ''  During  the  last  year  of  mv  residence  at  Camhndge, 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth^  first  publication ; 
id  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetical 
;oius  above  the  litoraiy  horizon  more  evidently  annooneed." 
he  volume  did  not  however  attract  general  altentioi ;  and 
r  a  while,  Wordsworth^  proitpects  were  very  imeertain. 
BViDg  no  independent  means  of  livetihood,  he  contemplated 
itering  the  1^1  profeHsion  and  supporting  himaelf  mean- 
hile  as  a  ptditical  writer  on  the  liberal  side  for  the  Loudon 
iwspapeia.  From  this  situation  he  was  rescued  by  the 
iscerning  seneroiity  of  a  young  friend,  named  Calvert,  who 
1  his  death  in  1795,  left  him  900/.,  expressly  as  a  token  of 
is  admiration  and  of  his  wish  that  he  would  devote  himself 
)  poetry.  This  sum,  judiciously  managed,  enabled  Words- 
rorth  and  his  sister  (who  came  to  live  with  him  about  this 
ime,  and  who  exercised  a  wonderfal  influence  over  his 
pints  and  his  plans),  to  live  for  some  esven  yean,  without 
ny  necessity  on  his  part  to  undertake  any  emplcmnent  in- 
ompatiUe  with  Ui  freedom  M  «  poet;  aaa  n  it  wrtiaiUly 


happened  ^1,  at  Oe  end  of  that  time  (IBOSU  a  mm  of 
8,000^  was  ^au  orsrto  the  ftunily  by  thi  leetmii  Barl  Lent- 
dale  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  owing  to  tinir  fiitlier  by  Ui 
predeeeasor,  thete  waa  ^iia  a  nffldeney  of  mem  f»r  the 
poet's  porpoaes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1796,  Wordsworth  and  bia  sister  settled 
at  Racedown  Lodge,  near  Oewkeme,  in  Doraetshire ;  and 
here,  living  in  a  quiet  and  happy  manner,  he  wrote  hts 
*  Saliabury  Plain,  orOoilt  and  Sorrow,*  and  began  hia  tragedy 
of  '  The  Borderers,'  neither  of  which  wsa  published  till  long 
afterwards.  In  June  1797,  Coleridge,  then  residing  at  Bristol, 
paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Wordsworths  ;  and  "  for  the  sake  of 
iMiog  near  him  when  he  had  removed  to  NeUier-Stowey  in 
Somers^f^ire,  weremoTodi  "says  Wordsworth,  "to  Alfoxden, 
three  miles  firom  that  place."  This  was  in  August  ITO7,  ura 
one  reaolt  of  the  intimate  assooiatiM  thm  formed  between 
the  two  poeta  waa  the  appeanmce  in  1798  of  the  *  Imieal 
Ballads,'  a  small  dnodedmo  volume^  pttblisbed  fair  Mr.  Cottle 
of  Bristol,  the  first  oompoaitiw  of  wnieh  was  the '  Amdwt 
Mariner '  of  Coleridge,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  twen^ 
two  pieces,  Wordswomh's.  The  edition  oonaiated  only  of 
000  copies,  the  greater  portion  of  which  remained  unsold  f 
and  wnen  Mr.  Gottie  shortly  afterwards  gave  op  businesi, 
and  sold  his  oopyiigbta  to  tlie  Measrs.  Longman  of  London, 
Uie  copyright  of  this  little  volume  was  valued  at  nil.  Mr, 
Cottle,  therefore,  bulged  it  back  and  prsaonted  it  to  the 
authm.  Little  affected  by  the  indifference  with  vrtiioh  the 
volume  had  been  received,  or  by  the  contemporaneous  raiec- 
tion  of  tragedies  whiflli  they  had  reapectivelr  submlttea  to 
London  tiieatie-proprietors,  they  were  engaged  in  a  new  woi^ 
in  179&*9,  tbey  travelled  together  in  Germany ;  and  on  their 
return,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  eettled  at  OraaniRe.  One- 
mere  waa  hia  nridenee  from  179B  to  1808,  wlien  he  lemoved 
to  Allan  Bank  in  th«  aaow  nei|^boailioDd,  and  it  was  on 
aeconnt  d  hie  residence  in  thia  Ldke-dittnet,  and  the  eM- 
gr^ation  w  oecaekmal  stay  in  the  same  beutifol  ragloB 
other  and  kindred  spirits,  sach  aa  Coleridge,  Bonttiey,  Dt 
Quincey,  and  ^oong  Wilson,  that  the  nickname  of  the  *  Lake 
Siehool '  waa  invented  as  a  deahpiation  far  him  and  hts  com* 
pauiona  and  diaciplea.  From  waamere  and  Allan  Bank  he 
made  occasional  excuraiona  of  businem  or  pleasnre.  Thus  in 
1808  he  made  anotbo-  tour  in  France ;  on  his  retom  from 
which  be  married  Marr  Hntebinson,  whom  he  had  known 
from  her  childhood.  Wordsworth^  sister  still  oontinned  a 
member  of  the  household,  and  the  intellectaid  companion  of 
William  in  all  his  labours.  In  1803,  the  poet,  his  wifis,  and 
his  sister,  set  out  on  a  tour  in  SooUaad,  in  the  eoone  of  whidi 
they  made  the  act|aaintance  of  Boott,  and  gathered  obaerva- 
tiona  and  impreasiona  which  served  as  fritare  materisls  and 
hints  for  many  poems.  Before  their  departnre  for  Scotland, 
the  poet's  eldest  child,  a  son,  named  Jmn,  was  born  ;  and 
the  poetii  other  ehildrai  were  all  bom  either  at  Oraamere 
or  at  Allan  Bank-— adaoriiter,  Dora, in  1804 ;  aeon,  Thomai, 
in  1806 ;  a  second  daosfater,  Catharine,  in  1806  j  and  the 
yonngeat,  a  eon,  named  William,  in  1810. 

The  period  of  Wordsworth's  residence  at  Orasmare  and 
Allan  Bank  (1799-1813)  was  the  period  of  his  memorable 
straggle  against  the  critics,  and  of  the  alow  and  gradual 
cognition  of  his  poetic  genius.  He  waa  inoeasanily  aetivflL 
turning  his  obeervatirasaod  thoughts  into  poems,  and  he  had 
projected  and  was  occasionally  latworing  at  hia  great  philo- 
sopaical  poem  in  blank  verse,  of  which  *  The  Prelude  and 
the  *  Bxcarston  *  are  the  aooomplished  fragments.  What  he 
presented  to  the  public  however  was  his  minor  pieces.  In 
1800  appeared  a  second  edition  of  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads,*  in 
two  votumeii,  with  nnmerons  additions ;  and  there  were  sub- 
aeqnent  editions  in  180S  and  1600.  In  1807  appeared  a  dis- 
tinct collection  of  pieces,  entitled  <  Poems  in  two  Volomes ; ' 
and  in  1809  appeared  his  political  proee  '  Eaaay  on  the  Con> 
ventioB  itf  <Shtn.*  Thia  last  woA  waa  publMied  c<mtem- 
poraneonafy  with  the  fintnnmheractf  Coleridge's  '  Frirad,'  to 
which  Wordaworth  contributed  his '  Esssy  on  Epitaphs.*  bt 
1810  the  poet  wrote  a  portion  of  the  letter-press  for  a  volume 
entitled  '  Select  Views  in  Cumberland,  Weslmwelanid,  and 
Lancashire,'  edited  by  the  Kev.  Joseph  Wilkinson— a  fine 
mark  of  his  intereet  in  the  lake  aceneiy,  and  his  desire  to 
diffhse  tiie  love  of  natural  beauty.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Wordaworth'a  thecnr  not  only  that  the  enjoyment  of  natai* 
haa  a  medicinal  effect  on  the  minda  of  men  in  general, 
worthy  of  bring  systematically  taken  into  aceonat  and  resnted 
toj  but  also,  that  it  is  part  of  the  foncticms  of  the  poet  to 
minister  this  infinence  of  nature,  by  pannaamtly  cmnecting, 
lum.rifwitbaea.o».votordiitn«^M^|^^^^^[^ 
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liwfiwte  nd  tMchinn  into  bis  poatiy.  Htnee  a  mator  toiw 
ia  the  iwine  '  Lakt  Potti  *  thia  wu  inUnded  qr  Umm*  iA» 
iaTcntodiL 

Wordnrortli  appeared  i>rofetiwdlT  not  only  u  a  Mir  poet, 
bat  alio  ai  tbe  repreeentatiTe  and  cnainpion  of  a  new  theorjr 
•f  poetry.  In  the  volamea  he  had  pnbli^ed  ap  to  this  time 
he  had  not  only  exemplified  his  priDciples  of  composition  in 
the  poems  thamselTeSt  bat  he  haa  also  propoonded  and  iilas- 
tratad  those  pnodDles  didactically  in  prose  prefaces  aod  dis- 
sertationa  He  believed,  with  Cderi^e,  tlut  the  period  in 
the  bistoty  of  Engltxh  Literatara  interrentng  between 
Milton's  age  and  his  own  had  been,  with  a  few  exception^ 
a  kind  of  inteir^nm  in  English  poetir — a  period  dnrioc 
which  poetiy  had  been  prosecated  on  bue  principles,  both 
as  to  themes  and  as  to  style ;  and  what  he  clumed  for 
biaaslf  and  for  those  who  were  associated  with  him,  was  the 
Borit  of  reviling  Un  tnie  notion  and  art  of  poaby.  Tbe 
firilowing  sonunaiy  baa  bean  given  of  bis  viewa  Poetiy, 
aocm^ng  to  Wornwoith,  takes  its  oamn  htm  emotion  recol- 
lected in  tmnqnilUty  i  what  the  poet  cluefly  does*  or  ought  to 
do,  is  to  repreaeat  oot  of  real  lift,  soboos  ud  passiona  of  an 
affecting  or  exciting  character.  Now,  men  orijpnaUy  placed 
in  each  sceaes  or  animated  hy  sach  passions  nae  a  nervoas 
and  exqaisite  langaage  expressly  adapted  for  the  occasiiHi  hr 
natore  herself ;  and  the  poet  therefore  ia  imitating  socd 
scenes  and  passions,  will  recall  them  more  vividlv  in  pro* 

Sirtion  as  be  can  eaeoeed  in  employing  the  same  langaace. 
nly  one  considentioa  should  operate  to  make  him  modify 
that  laiignafte — the  consideration,  namely,  that  his  bosiness 
as  a  poitt  is  lo  give  plea>nre.  AU  sach  words  or  exptesstoos 
therefore  as  thoagh  natoial  in  tbe  original  traassction  of  a 
passionate  scene,  would  be  nnpleasant  or  disgnsting  in  the 
pontic  rebeaiaal,  most  be  omitted.  Proned  and  weeded  in 
aceofdsnee  with  tbia  nwitive  rale,  any  deeeriptioQ  of  a 
moving  oeeorrence,  whether  in  prose  w  in  vaiae,  woald  be 
trne  poetry.  But  to  secare  still  man  peifootly  their  great 
end  of  dving  pleasare,  while  they  excite  emotion,  poets  use 
the  artificial  assistance  of  metre  and  rhyme."  In  Ulnstrating 
these  views,  as  to  the  trae  nature  of  poetic  suhjeets,  and  the 
tme  natore  of  poetic  diction,  ^Vordsworth  was  veiy  severe 
in  his  criticism  of  the  poets  of  the  18th  centnry.  Very  few 
of  them,  he  said,  had  looked  st  natore  for  themselves,  satis- 
fied with  repeating  over  and  over  again  images  and  allusions 
which  had  become  a  kind  of  property  of  the  poetic  cor- 
poration or  guild,  and  which,  though  originally  they  might 
have  arisen  irom  genuine  observation  of  nature,  had  by  in- 
cessant repetition  and  attrition  become  mere  lying  utifi- 
cuUities  ;  and  so,  also,  very  f«w  of  them  had  employed  a 
diction  at  all  resembling  the  language  of  real  men  and 
women  under  auy  circumstances,  counting  it  rather  tbe 
essence  of  their  craft  to  ase  a  certain  oonveotional  phra- 
sedogr,  csllrd  poelie  diettomt  in  which  words  were  distorted 
oQt  m  their  natnnl  oidar,  and  the  distortion  regarded  as 
motriealart. 

These  views  natonlly  ^yoked  opposition,  aa  simihr 
views  bad  already  dona  wlma  bv  Bowles ;  and  Words- 
worth's own  poems,  exemi^ifyiu;  the  views,  were  either 
OMlected  or  severely  critidsisd.  In  the  interest  of  his  views 
behad  aeltvted,  for  many  of  his  pieces,  very  simple  subjects, 
and  had  written  a  langaage  as  close  as  possible  to  that  of  real 
lifo ;  and  these  pieces  were  fastened  on  by  the  adverse  critics 
and  held  up  to  ridicule  as  childish,  grotesqae,  &c.  Thus 
began  the  great  hterary  controversy  as  to  Wordsworth^ 
poeUr— a  controversy  which  lanted  almost  to  the  end  of 
Wordsworth's  life,  though  by  that  time  his  triumph  was,  on 
the  whole,  decisive,  and  his  admirers  incladed  the  best  part 
of  the  nation.  Tbe  triumph  was  partly  the  result  of  time  as 
affecting  the  appreciation  of  what  be  had  already  pablished, 
partly  of  the  appearance  of  other  poems,  thrown  oat  at 
inttrnls  from  his  retreat  among  the  I^es,  each  makiiu  a 
new  impressiQn  and  aome  leveaUng  the  poet's  powers  £s- 
aodatedSnm  tho»fl  peculiarities  which  bad  jarnd  most  on 
tbe  critics  of  tbe  old  echoed.  In  1813  he  took  np  his  len- 
deuce  at  Rydol  Monot,  not  for  from  bia  fOTmer  habiti^nu ; 
and  here  he  remained  till  his  death,  aUowing  for  ooca^onal 
visits  to  London,  a  second  tour  in  Scotland  in  1814,  a  new 
ctmtinentsl  tour  in  1880,  a  tour  in  HoUuid  and  Belgium  in 
1823,  in  North  Wales  in  16S4,  on  tbe  Rhine  in  1828,  in  Ire- 
bud  in  1829,  in  3«»Uand  again  in  1833;  in  Italy  in  1837,  &c. 
Before  his  removal  to  Ryd^  Mount,  his  children  Catharine 
and  Thomas  had  died,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  still 
alive.  His  poems  were  as  yet  no  soorce  of  income  to  him ; 
batjaaKatmelioieof  hlamnoTalto  Bydal  HoUktjba  wu 


appointed, tbnmi^ Lord Loaadak^  inflimB,toihuv 
mitondiip  of  atampa  for  tbe  coanty  of  Wotni^i . 
iridd,  wiUi  liabt  dali««  and  the  advantage  of  pcru. 
to  remain  in  the  district  of  bis  affections,  sfiiided':* . 
fiOOJL  ayear.   In  1814  he  pabliahed  hii  pot 
poem  of  '  The  Ezcarsion.*   It  had  little  cobbb^  c. 
and  drew  down  the  critics  apoa  him  mm  ila'tt^ 
includiiu  Jeftey*s  fomous  verdict  "  this  wiDsnv::;' 
here  and  there  it  found  readers  who  did  not  Wj*::* 
nise  in  it,  aa  the  world  now  recogniies  m  it, «  . 
greatest  poems  in  the  Engli^  langaage.  It  va  Lr- 
181S  by  '  The  White  D.«  of  RhylitoBe  ;*  Uui  a  > 
'  Peter  Bell,'  dedicated  to  Southey,  and  wLd,U-. 
less  attacked  than  his  former  pcemiL  was  mm 
popular  ;  this,  very  shortly,  by  '  The  Wi^poff.'ii-. 
to  Charles  Lamb,  and  *  Somets  on  the  River  Dsiia  > 
poems  had,  moat  of  ibenii  heea  in  manaicrkia[k 
tbay  were  publiabed.   In  1828  (by  tAoA  tatei 
been  new  cditioas  of  some  of  the  prerieai  nioscj: 
spite  of  all  opposition,  Wordsworth  a  name  imps> 
everywhere  aa  that  of  a  literary  power  of  the  la^:» 
applied  Sonnets  and  other  Poems  under  tbe  tit!ti(  k 
naJs  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent ;  *  several  yeui  tn. 
appeared  his  noble  aann  of '  EccleanasUcal  SmuIi,'  z?t 
in  subsequent  editions ;  and  in  1836,  he  psbliibeda' ': 
cated  to  Rogers  '  Yarrow  Revisited,  and  oth«  F« 
result  chiefly  of  his  recent  Scottish  tour.  Oths  tic 
of  the  pieces  which  lie  either  bad  vrritteu  Ions  Wn : 
recently  penned  were  labsequeutly-  published;  mi  i 
he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his 
volaraes,  re-arran^png  them  in  a  new  oid^  to  i  jr 
principle  of  his  own,  and  with  new  titles  lo  ik  n 
diviBions.   Varioos  editions  of  the  whole,  ia  diABe::^ 
have  been  since  published ;  and  after  Wndtvtrjt  ^ 
appeared  his  aatobiqgruihical  poem,  *  The  Mwk'  ^ 
in  the  ear^  part  of  the  coitar^,  and  IwinpngijR 
nanative  of  his  life  till  tbe  period  of  his  dettfam^ 
Poetry  aftw  his  first  ptditical  schemes.   Tbe  desil  i 
worth  took  place  at  Rydal  Mount  oo  tbe  23rd  of  - 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  eightieth  yesr;  iH't' 
buried  in  Orasmere  Charchysrd,    In  1639  bebdlve" 
D.C'.L.  of  Oxford  ;  in  1843  he  had  resigned  fail  foc-' 
tributor  of  Stamps  in  favour  of  his  younger  son,  xr'  - ' 
pension  of  300L  a  year;  and  in  1843  he  h»l»R-  ' 
Sonthey  as  Poet-Laureate.   His  wife  and  tiii  luuti^  ' 
two  sous  survived  him.   His  only  dan^ter  Dun 
in  1841  Edward  Quillioan,  Esq.,  a  gentlemin  who  b:^l 
in  the  army  and  who  is  known  by  various  litnaiys^ki  i 
was  taken  for  her  hoNlth  to  Portugal  snd  Spun,oflta~  i 
in  wldch  countries  she  published  a  JootdsI;  ud  afie 
retam  she  died  in  1847. 

The  '  Memoirs  of  Wordsworth'  in  twovdcmeivat' 
iished  by  his  nephew  Canon  Wozdswoith  in  1851 ;  ui ' 
tain  many  letters,  dictations,  and  convcrsadon,  TSt>~ 
of  the  occaaiona  of  his  poems,  of  bia  diaiaetcr  tmi  '* 
geneially,  ud  of  his  progressiva  views  of  mes  ai  - 
Tfaondi  his  life  was  one  of  stately  retirement,  he  nn^' 
and  diligent  observer  of  all  that  occurred  at  bv 
abroad  ;  and  be  expressed  strong  and  decided  rien  • 
great  political  events  and  movements  of  his  tiste,  mi* 
war  with  Napoleon,  Catholic  EmancipatioD,  1M 
Revolution  of  1830,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Kailn-aj  U«ii>; 
His  views  on  these  eubjects  were  generally  CooRmt^' 
in  contrast  with  those  which  he  had  held  so  slroB^; 
life  ;  and  in  some  of  his  letters  and  oonversstiau  be  *■' 
to  this  apparent  change  and  gives  the  philoMpbf  oF  r- 
1818  he  even  mixed  himself  up  vrilh  local  pfitin  = 
Conservative  interest  by  publishing  'Two  Aditttm" 
Fneholders  of  WertmoreUnd.*  He  was  dnriif  tbe  b*' 
or  fifty  years  of  bia  life  a  zealous  and  devout  lappffttf  • 
Establistied  Orarch  of  Eiulsnd.   A  lofty  aoi  sereot  i- 
lion  homrer  pervaded  all  Ua  viewa ;  andhiBwbokh.- 
consecrated  from  first  to  last  to  tbe  servicset  tbe 
permanent,  and  the  noble.   His  influence  on  the  U^'' 
and  especially  on  the  poetry  of  Britain  and  Ao>c- ' 
thia  cMitury,  has  been  immense,  and  is  {■ryet&oa^ 
exhausted. 
WORM-SEED.  [Snciua.] 
WORMS.   [Physio,  Practice  or,  S.  3.1 
WORONZOW,  MIKHAIL  SEMBNOVICH,  PW> 
a  very  distinguished  Russian  statesman  sad  Md^"'' 
bom  at  Moscow,  in  178^  the  eon  of  Seaies  a'  - 
WoramoWj  who  vu  naphairnf  tbe  chanoaUoc 
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od  brother  of  Priocen  Dadikor.  Semen  Worooxow  wu 
>r  many  jem  Rossian  ambassador  to  Eoglani],  where  he 
an  first  sent  by  the  inflnence  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in 
764,  and  where  he  remained  in  that  capacity  till  1806, 
hen,  retiring  &om  the  service,  on  acconnt  of  ill-health,  he 
t>tained  penniBsion  from  his  goveniment  to  remain  in 
ngland,  and  resided  in  London  as  a  private  gentleman 
11  his  death  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  His  son 
as  educated  in  England,  his  daughter,  who  died  in  1856, 
tarried  the  late  Kan  of  Pembroke,  and  was  mother  of  the 
ight  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mikhail  Woroniow,  living  in 
ngland  to  the  age  of  Bxteen,  waa  as  fiuniliar  with  the 
nglish  laognage  and  manners  as  many  of  his  'countrymen 
-e  with  the  French.  He  waa  a  warm  admirer  of  England, 
nd  the  country  of  his  education  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
Insh  for  its  pnpil.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  entered  the 
ussian  army,  in  which  he  fought  nnder  Kutuior  against 
le  Turks,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Kreat  cam- 
aigns  against  Napoleon  I.  He  commanded  a  division  at 
Le  battle  of  Borrodtno,  where  he  waa  severely  wounded, 
id  he  led  the  Russian  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  It 

naid  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  1814,  his  conduct 
I  action  elicited  from  Napoleon  the  exclamation^  "  That  is 
le  stuff  of  which  marshaJs  are  made."  Several  mteresting 
Dlices  of  his  opinions  and  conversation  at  the  time  of  the 
:cnpation  of  Paris  by  the  allies  after  Waterloo,  are  to  be 
iDBd  in  the  diaries  of  his  Mend,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  printed 
t  the  recent  Ufe  of  Sir  John,  by  Kaye.  He  commanded 
le  Rnsdan  contingent  in  Fnaes  from  1815  to  1818,  and  is 
lid  to  have  paid  an  enormoni  mm  from  his  wivate  purse  to 
7oid  the  disgrace  of  leaving  tihe  debfi  of  Hnasian  officers 
□paid  when  they  evacuated  Uie  country.  In  1823,  after 
In  return  to  Russia,  he  was  a^inted  Governor  of  New 
assia  and  Bessarabia,  a  post  which  he  held  for  many  years, 
ilj  quitting  it  for  a  short  time  in  1828,  to  take  the  com- 
and  of  the  Russian  army  after  Menshikov  had  been 
oanded  at  the  siege  of  Varna.  To  this  command  was 
Idcd  in  1644,  that  of  the  Caucasian  Provinces,  with  an 
ithority  snperior  to  that  of  any  preceding  governor,  Woron- 
w  being  made  dependent  on  the  Cxar  alone.   He  adopted 

far  as  possible  a  policy  of  conciliation  to  the  native  tribes, 
liile  at  the  same  bme  he  pursued  the  war  with  such  vigour 

to  capture  in  184S  the  stronghold  of  Sbamyl,  the  town  of 
ir^o.  The  bravery  and  obstinatr^  of  the  monntaiueen 
adored  his  military  auccesses  in  Circaasia  of  no  permanent 
tne,  but  bt  soecMded  in  introducing  grant  improvements 
to  the  other  eonntriea  under  lua  nvarmimn^  building 
wfis,  nuking  roads,  promoting  the  dutivation  oi  the  vin^ 
id  setting  in  genend  an  example  of  dinnterertednesa  ana 
gH  feeling.  He  always  continued  partial  to  the  land  of  his 
mth,  he  was  fond  of  receiving  Englishmen,  and  his  country- 
at  or  palace  at  Alupkain  the  Crimea,  the  finest  in  the 
untry  after  the  imperial  residence  of  Orianda,  waa  boilt 
3XK1  the  designs  of  an  English  architect,  Mr.  Papworth. 
e  is  understood  to  have  been  averse  to  the  Russian  war 
ith  England  and  France  on  the  Turkish  question,  in  which, 
r  a  somewhat  sinftular  combination  of  cirennutances,  his 
>phew  waa  the  English  secretaiy  at  war.  During  the  early 
ogress  of  it  he  was  kept  by  ill-health  at  Tims,  and  in 
arch  1854  he  obtained  a  six  montfai^  leave  of  absence, 
hich  he  spent  at  Karlsbad  and  Schlangenbad,  but  with  so 
.tie  benefi^  that  in  October  of  the  same  yenr  he  solicited 
td  obtained  permiaaion  to  retire.  He  died  on  November  18th 
itiO  at  Odessa,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  repntation  amoi^ 
oth  natives  and  foreigners  for  probity  and  indepoidenoai 

WORTHITE.  [MiNWUiooT,  S,  1.] 

AVRIT.  As  to  proceedings  by  piatnt  in  the  connty  eonrt, 
>e  CouNTV  Courts,  S.  2.  As  to  writs  of  recent  inlrMuetion 
I  part  of  the  process  of  the  superior  court*,  see  iKJUnortOK, 
.  S  ;  MamutDB,  S.  2 ;  Soiax  Facias,  S.  8. 

WwT  OF  iNQxrntT.  This  writ  is  no  longer  isinable  in 
rtions  in  which  a  debt  or  lic|uidated  demand  in  money  is 
ted  for.  In  soch  cases  there  u  an  inquir7  as  to  the  amount 
vittg  to  the  plaintiff,  before  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  eoort 

which  the  action  is  brought.  In  most  of  soch  eases,  how- 
'or,  a  judgment  ^  default  for  the  exact  snm  due  may  now 
t  obtaued.   (Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852.) 

Writ  or  Trul.  A  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of 
ial  nuy  now  be  retorted  to,  if  either  of  the  parties  to  an 
rtion,  in  which  a  turn  not  exceed'ug  002.  !■  sued  for,  so 
»sire.  It  mnsiits  in  obtaining  the  order  of  a  jndg*  to 
ive  til*  eanse  tried  in  Hm  connty  oout,  on  which  ordn, 
hen  made,  the  cnw  ia  takm  doWn  ior  trial  and  than 


disposed  of,  precisely  as  iunei  are  hy  the  sheriff  on  a  writ 
of  trial. 

W  YATT,  RICHARD  J.,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
Oxford-street,  London,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1795.  Having 
chosen  sculpture  as  his  profession,  he  was  placed  as  a  pn^ 
with  Charles  Rossi,  R.A. ;  and  about  the  same  time  be 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student  During  the  seven 
ycAn  which  he  served  with' Rossi,  he  twice  carried  off  medals 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  afterwards  worked  for  a  short 
time  in  the  atelier  of  Boito  at  Paris,  and  he  completed  hia 
profesaioniU  education  nnder  daumt^  whose  aeotniintance  he 
had  formed  in  London,  and  who  kindly  invited  nim  to  Rone, 
and  offisred^  him  his  advice  and  assistance  in  tiie  proaeention 
of  his  studies.  In  the  atelier  of  Canova,  he  had  Qibaon  for  a 
fellow-student,  and  the  friendship  here  formed  between  the 
young  students,  who  were  nltimately  to  rank  together  as  the 
first  English  sculptors  in  Rome,  remained  unbroken  throu^ 
life.  With  Canova  Wyatt  likeirise  retained  the  wannnt 
friendship,  till  the  death  of  the  great  Italian  master.  Wyatt 
went  to  Rome  in  16S1,  and  he  made  that  city  his  per- 
manent abode,  only  once  making  a  brief  visit  to  his  native 
country  in  1841.  He  died  suddenly  at  Rome  on  the  29th  of 
May  1860. 

Wyatt  was  a  man  of  singulsrly  gentle  unassuming  temper, 
and  quiet  retiring  habits.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  the 
diligent  prosecution  of  his  profession — at  which  he  laboured 
often  from  dawn  till  near  midnight.  The  number  of  his 
works  is  very  great,  and  they  are  of  a  very  uDnaual  order  of 
merit.  He  was  greatest  in  poetic  and  elassie  anbjects,  ia 
which  he  displayed  a  fertility  and  grace  of  invention,  a  riit- 
gnlar  el^nce  of  thou|^t,and  adcf»e  of  finish  beyond  moat 
of  hia  contemporaries.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  tiia 
purest  and  most  refined  of  our  poetic  sculptors.  Hia  ^urei, 
and  especially  his  female  figures^  are  beautifully  modeUad, 
alwa;^  poaed  with  grace  ud  animation,  and  alwaya  mment 
pleasii^  forma  frmn  whatever  side  tht^  are  viewed.  Ria 
draperies  too  are  invniiably  well  cast,  and  he  expresses  tex- 
tures truly,  yet  without  breach  of  sculpturesque  propriety. 
As  exam^es  of  his  style  may  be  mentioned  his  statues  of 
'  A  Nymph  entering  the  Bath  '—one  of  his  most  brautifol  <d 
his  many  versions  of  which,  was  that  executed  for  Lord 
Charles  Townshend ;  '  Nymph  leaving  the  Bath  ;  *  *  Shep- 
herdess with  a  Kid;'  *  Shepherd  Boy  ;^  'Olycera;'  '  Muii- 
dore ; ' '  Bacchus ; '  and  '  Penelope,* — an  exquisite  statue  exe- 
cuted for  her  Majesty ;  and  nti  admirable  groups  of  the 
*  Nvmph  Eucharis  and  Cnpid;  * '  Ino  and  Baeehns;  *  <  Nynwh 
of  Diana  taking  a  tbom  from  a  gieyhonnd'a  foot ;  *  am  vA. 
Huntress  witli  a  Leveret  and  Gmyhonnd  hia  last  wk. 
He  also  ^rodneed  many  excellent  portrait  bnats,  some  riUsn, 
and  mcmumflntal  sculpture.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861, 
several  of  his  works  were  exhibited,  and  the  medal  foraenlp- 
ture  wasamrded  tohimthough  di^  Mr.  Wyatt  wasnota 
member  of  the  Rapl  Academy,  a  bye-law  of  that  insti- 
tution rendering  artists  ineligible  unless  resident  in  Emcland. 
Casts  from  several  of  Wyatt's  works — includingmost  ofthoae 
named  above — are  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  SydenhauL 

WYCH-ELM.  rUuros.] 

WYON,  WILLIAM,  an  engraver  and  designer  of  medals 
and  coins,  was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1795.  The  pursuits 
and  associations  of  his  family  (of  German  descent)  were  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  nve  direction  to  his  mind  and  to  foster 
whatever  natural  abilitiea  he  possessed.  His  grandfather, 
Georgo  Wyon,  ongzaved  the  silver  enp  embosaad  with  a  de- 
sign of  the  aanaaination  of  Julius  CBsaT,whieliwaa  preaentod 
by  the  cit^  of  London  to  Wilkea.  Hia  Uber,  Peter  Wyna, 
to  whom,  in  ISOS^  William  waa  apprenticad,wa8a  die  miker 
of  mmtmon  at  Birmingham,  and  with  him  waa  associated 
WiUiam^s  node,  Thomas,  as  partner,  to  whom  young  Wyon 
was  much  indebted.  The  earliest  of  his  pioduduons  of 
which  we  find  any  marked  notice  were  copies  of  the  heads 
of  Hercules  and  of  Ceres ;  the  latter  won  tne  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  purchased  by  it  for  distribntion 
as  an  agricultural  prize.  A  second  gold  medal  frvmthe  samo 
body  marked  the  ^pearance  of  Wyon's  group — *  Victory 
drawn  by  Tritons.'  A  few  yean  later  he  completed  a  figuo 
of  Antinons,  which  so  delighted  his  father,  that  be  had  it  set 
in  gold,  and  wore  it  constanUy  until  his  death. 

Wyon  came  to  London  in  1816,  and  won  his  way  through 
a  competition  to  the  post  of  second  engraver  at  the  Mint. 
Sir  Tnunaa  Lawieneo  wu  the  umpire,  and  the  trial  piece 
the  head  of  Oeovga  III.  His  prospects  ware  now  most  &• 
vonnble,  and  bis  situation  alt(^ether  agreeable  to  him—for 
tho  eUaf  angrmver,  Thomas  Wyon,  waa  hii  Mended  ocmDaJ  „ 
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Bat  unexpectedly  Uit  Iktter  died,  and  Mr.  Futnicd  waB 
BomiDtted  in  hti  place.  The  aew  engmver  and  bii  chief 
aisiatant  coidd  not  agree.  Pistmcci,  a  skilful  artistf  is  uid 
to  have  been  indolent,  and  while  reserving  to  himself  the 
greater  afaare  of  the  honour  and  emolament,  to  have  left  the 
ffreater  amount  of  labour  to  Wyoa,  Under  a  new  Master  of 
the  Mint  these  differences  were  compromised  by  an  arranse- 
ment,  which  left  Pistmcci  nominally  chief  engraver  until  his 
death,  hot  gave  half  his  salary  to  Wyon.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  the  literary  wars  that  arose  out  of  these  occurrences, 
farther  than  to  observe  that  the  younger  man  foand  an  en- 
thttiiaatic  champion  who  issued  a  memoir  of  his  iita,  and  a 
list  of  hia  works,  then  eieeeding  two  hnndred  in  number. 
The  Royal  Academy  marked  its  opinion  of  this  controversy, 
add  of  W^yon^B  own  merits,  by  electing  him  in  1832,  an 
Associate,  and  in  1838  an  Academician,  uie  first  of  hii  de- 
partment who  had  ever  obtained  tbeite  honours. 

Wycn's  works  may  be  divided  into  coins— pattern  pieces 
of  coins  not  nsed — medals,  and  seals.  His  coins  include 
those  of  the  later  years  of  the  reien  of  Oeorge  IV.,  all  those 
of  William  IV.,  and  all  these  of  lier  present  Majesty  which 
appeared  in  Wyon's  lifetime.  He  followed  Chantrey*s  models 
in  the  coins  of  both  the  Icings,  but  was  his  own  designer 
in  the  coins  of  Victoria.  The  pattern  pieces  include  one 
of  ten  pounds  for  William  IV.,  and  one  of  five  pounds 
(among  several  others)  for  the  present  Queen,  which  bore  a 
figure  of  Una  oa  the  reverse.  These  pattern  pieces  did  not 
become  coins  through  the  infiuence  of  the  bod^,  who,  at  that 
timcL  under  the  title  of  moneyera,  were  the  pnviloged  coiners 
of  the  conntiy,  and  who  knowing  that  increased  expense 
would  lie  necesaaty,  took  care  of  their  profits,  and  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  Wyon's  disappointment  or  the 
interests  of  art.  Hia  medals  include  a  great  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  were  produced  for  many  different  and  admirable 
objects.  There  are  war  medals  for  the  Peninsular  victories, 
for  Trafalgar,  for  Jellalabad  and  Cabul ;  scientific  medals  for 
the  Royal  Society]  Royal  and  London  InsUtntions,  Geolof^cal, 


GeographicaL  and  similar  aoeistiea,  satin  ul  hnc 
artistic  medus,  as  for  the  Royal  Academy uti  i£,Zi^ 
educational,  as  for  Harrow,  a  gift  by  Sir  Bob«t  hi;  u 
testimonial,  aa  in  the  case  of  uie  Brodie  medil,  sic  «• 
a  head  of  the  man  in  whose  honoor  it  vras  itro^  Ik-  ■ 
these  medals  have  for  their  ohverBes  heads  ttka  bi , 
antique,  a  few  modem,  and  in  some  cases,  then  iii^  j 
sonages;  and  the  author  had  generally  aimed,  siaj; 
course,  at  a  characteristic  fitness  betwixt  the  yona . 
the  accompanying  circumstances.    Thiu,  Cicoo  lin-. . 
Peel-Harrow  medal,  while  heads  of  Lord  Bscan,  £:  ^ 
Newton,  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  Six  Fnnds  ChitiR,.  • 
respectively  and  appropriately  eonnaeied  witk  ik  k. 
the  Royal  Institute,  the  Univeruty  of  ffla4aT,tk>j>> 
cal  Society,  aud  the  Art  Union.  Many— 4iid  mvs  ^ 
some  of  the  best — of  the  reverses  were  from  biiair.ev;:, 
while  for  others  Wyon  was  indebted  to  FIaxmiD,/>a 
he  had  an  enthnsiasUc  veneiation,  Howard,  ui  r 
who  contributed  the  reverse  to  a  medal  of  Sii  Vfi^^.c 
Wyon's  increasing  eminence  was  shown  in  llie  nr^.  - 
missions  he  received  from  foreign  count  ries ;  vemijcb--' 
mention  his  engagement  for  a  aeriea  of  Portoneieci:^. 

The  characteristics  of  Wyon  are  the  comonuic  ; 
(often  opposing)  qoaUties,  strength  and  delicu;,  r^. 
indispensable  merit  of  likeness  in  his  portnuiam',  v. 
all  in  all,  we  have  had  no  such  medal  engraver  beb  . 
of  Simon,  the  artist  who  shed  so  much  lustre  as  di>  b 
ment  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  Vjt::.' 
Brighton,  October  29, 1651,  in  his  fifl^-seventkni'.i-. 
a  soQ,  Leonard,  who  having  aided  bim  in  his  lifcr:^ 
hented  much  of  his  skill  ailiis  death.   To  the  btiti ' 
the  well-known  medal  of  WordsworUi ;  and  hii 
honourably  remembered  in  connection  with  the  snia  - 
Great  Exhibition  i  and  ia  thus  gratifyinglysiiociilt::. 
as  in  blood  with  the  subject  of  our  present  notice,  • 
latest  works  were  in  commemoration  of  that  bum  ae^ 
of  the  worlds  industrial  and  artistic  firuita. 


TARBBLL,  TILLTAH,  a  ocAehmtad  BriliBh  DBtumlist, 
was  horn  in  Snke-stree^  St  James's,  Westminster,  in 
jnne,  1764.  His  Jbther  was  a  newspaper  agent,  and  to 
his  buunesB  his  son  sucoeeded,  and  continued  in  it  till 
nearly  the  close  of  his  life.  When  young  he  was  fond  of 
field-sports,  and  was  not  ooly  the  first  shot,  but  the  first 
angler  of  bis  day.  The  accurate  habit  indicated  by  his 
auperiority  in  these  sports,  was  the  prevailing  character  of 
his  mind.  He  was  not  only  the  first  shot  in  London,  but 
for  many  years  the  first  sporting  authoritv  upon  all  that 
had  to  do  with  the  habits,  lo^lity,  and  appearanoe  of 
Briti^  birds.  It  was  the  same  with  fish.  Not  saUsfied 
with  obtaining  his  prey,  he  examined  it,  preserred  it,  and 
described  it,  and  thus  hecame  a  natiiralist.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  be(»Lme  a  Fellow  of  the  Linntean  Sooie^,  and  from 
this  time  he  gave  up  the  g:nn  and  rod  fbr  the  pen.  From 
1625  to  the  year  of  nil  deUui,  1856,  he  heoame  a  constant, 
oontributor  to  the  Ttanaaotioni  of  the  Lmnaean  Sooie^,  and 
the  TariouB  Journals  devoted  to  natural  histoiT  literature. 
His  earlier  papers  were  devoted  to  birds,  aa  the  following 
titles  of  some  of  his  first  scientific  contributions  show : — '  On 
the  Change  in  the  Plumage  of  some  Hen-Pheasants'  (' Philo- 


sophical Transactions,'  117) ;  '  On  the  Ocourrenoe  of  some 
rare  Briti^  Birds'  ('Zool.  Journal^*  II.);    'On  the  small 


its  Muscles  in  the  Crossbill'  ('Zool.  Journal,'  IV.)  He 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
oontributed  many  papers  to  tiie  Proceedings  of  the*  Com- 
mittee of  tiuit  body.  In-  the  first  volume  of  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  Society,  Mr.  Yarrell  ointributed  no  less  than 
aerenteen.  liiey  exhibit  a  wide  and  aoourate  knowledge 
of  the  forms  not  only  of  birds  but  of  fishes  and  mammus. 
In  these  papers  his  disseotionf  are  Tery  numerous,  and  tiiey 
are  very  aoourate.  This  is  the  more  remarkaUe,  as  Mr, 
Tarrell  had  not  the  bmeflt  of  a  medioal  ednoation  nor  any 
(nrtlier  nteans     inatruotiim  than  thoee  svpi^ied  by  hu 


own  industry.    It  was  in  theae  earlier  jKgm  ii  ■ 

demonstrated  the  tme  nature  of  White  Baitjudi':' 

that  this  pet  morsel  of  the  London  enionre  is  a  tiw  >;*- 

of  fish,  and  not  the  young  of  the  shad,  Hie  Ham' 

any  other  species  of  fish,  aa  had  bees  supposMl  i^ ' 

time.   He  did  not,  however,  oonfine  hunwlf  t«  ^^ 

zoologv,  numy  of  his  papers  being  devoted  ta 

animals,  as  the  following :  —  'On  the  Anatomj  t' ■ 

Lesser  American  Flying  Squirrel;*  'Chi  the^uC'C'- 

HaiiT  Penguins  of  Dr.  Latham ; '  '  On  the  Trsciiei 

Btanley  Crane ; '  the  subjects  of  his  research  bein;  - 

oase  the  animals  dying  in  the  menagerie  of  the  ■ 

Society  in  Regent's  Park.   He  waa  always  an  sctin  i- 

of  the  Society,  and  one  of  its  vice-presuleDti  st  t!»  - 

of  his  death.   He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 

development  of  the  Gardens,  aa  mil  as  in  uu  i!^-  - 

amongst  the  people  of  a  taate  fbr  his  ftvooiita  ^' 

His  vBiions  papers,  amounting  to  npirards  of  lent* ' 

namea  of  which  are  given  in  tiie  '  Zoologieal  BiUif>c'^' 

of  the  Ray  Society,'  prepared  him  for  the  two  f^*'f 

of  his  life,  the  histories  of  British  Birds  and  BntiuFu-' 

The  '  HistoTV  of  British  Fishes '  appeared  in  tvo  * 

in  1836.    It  contained  original  descriptiooi,  ■ 

account  of  the  habits,  and  a  wood-engranng  d  ^' 

British  fish.   It  waa  in  every  way  an  admirable 

containing  aocounts  of  several  new  fisliMt  ^^J' 

descriptions  as  enabled  the  naturalist  to  diitinguiu  - 

whilst  they  were  rendered  by  the  aCTceable  style  m»- 

they  were  written  attractive  to  the  dullest  of  sn^^, 
,    ....       ....        ,  ,      igji,  ■ 


were  aoourate  and  beantlfiil,  and  highly 
enterprise  and  taste  of  his  publiihR  Jir.  Van  V<>r|; 
vrork  on  IMb  snUeet  ainoe  tiie  time  of  BeiriclLf'^- 
has  been  ao  popnlar.   In  many  of  his  ^^^^'^^^^ 
hia  iaotQieac[uetail-^eDei,  he  imitated  his  grestpH^* 
bat  in  point  of  aocnracry  o^'dMaipt«»lIlBd  tu 
Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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TDthMneas  of  his  aoeonnt  of  the  habits  of  birds  Mr. 
farrell  has  had  no  eqnal.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Yarrell  was  treaanrer  of  the  Liniuean  Society,  and  had 
)cen  elected  Tice-premdent  duriiiK  the  presidenoy  of  Rohert 
Brown.  Althouglh  one  of  his  eariist  papers  was  pablished 
n  the  *  Philosophic^  TransaotioM,'  Mr.  Yarrell  was  never 
nade  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societv.  He  was  once  pro- 
Kised,  but  some  nnworthy  objections  naTing  been  made  to 
lis  admisBion  he  withdrew  hu  certificate,  and  although  in 
he  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  Royal  Society  would  haye 
gladly  fulmitted  him  amongst  its  feUows,  and  his  eertifioate 
raa  signed,  it  was  too  late,  he  poaitiTely  refused.  In 
August  1856  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  but  altiionrii 
le  snffioiently  reoorered  to  makt  a  roya^  to  Taraumth, 
te  was  seicel  witii  anotber  fit  on,  the  erening  of  hia  urival, 
ind  died  on  tiie  morning  of  September  let,  18C6,  He  waa 
nterred  at  Bayferd  in  Hertfenshiie. 

TEABT,  a  snbstanee  found  on  the  irarface  of  fermenting 
iqnids,  and  when  removed  capable  of  prodooing  fennent- 
.tion  in  oither  liquids  snsceptiDle  of  this  action.  On  placing 
feast  under  the  microscope  it  presents  a  number  of  cells 
mmersed  in  a  mass  of  amorphons  matter.  The  cells  are 
ometimea  single,  and  at  ouer  times  several  are  uoited 
ogether  in  a  kind  of  chain.  These  cells  are  supposed  to 
lartake  of  a  fangoid  character,  and  they  have  been  called 
he  Teast-FungoB,  or  Fermeut-Cells.  A  genus  and  species 
lave  been  oonstitnted  for  tiie  reception  of  this  organism, 
mder  the  name  of  Saceharomyees  Cereviaice. 

This  plant  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  aotive  cause  of 
ermentation,  and  the  carbonio  acid  given  off  during  that 
>roces8  has  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
he  plant.  This  seems  to  be  a  misinterpretatirai  oS  the 
ihenomena,  m  the  pUnt  ia  probably  the  zwolt  of  the  oa«- 
Nmio  aoid  giTen  off  during  the  prooen  of  fivmentation 
ather  than  iU  oanse.  SoUsi^  suppoaes  that  these 
erment-oella  origiBate  in  Uqnida,  indcjienduitly  of  other 
elle,  and  are  trtily  instances  of  the  formation  of  cells  in  a 
ree  fluid.  He  obeervea,  however,  that  they  have  no  power 
f  reproducing  other  oells.  The  wiude  subject  of  the  nature 
f  these  odls,  their  mode  of  ptoduetion,  and  the  history  of 
heir  developmeut,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  ferment- 
tion  in  general,  require  further  elucidation. 

(Sohleiden,  PrineiplM  <if  Se*mt(/k  Botmv;  Miero- 
raphie  Dietioimy,  artiflln  <  FannntBtion,*  'Torola,' 
Yeast.') 

YELLOW  COPPER  ORE.  [MnraRALoex,  8.  1.] 
YOUNO,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  was  bom  June  13,  1773,  at 
lilverton,  in  Somersetshire.  He  was  the  eld^  of  ten 
hildren  of  ThDinaa  and  Sarah  Young,  who  were  both 
tuakers.  In  1780  he  was  placed  at  a  ooarding-aohool  at 
itapleton,  near  Bristol,  and  in  1782  was  sent  to  the  aehod 
f  Jdr.  !niompson,  at  Compttm  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
em  eined  nearly  four  yean.  Daring  tiiis  period  he  studied, 
.esides  Latin  and  Qreek,  the  Prenoh,  Italian,  and  Hebrew 
anguages.  After  hu  return  home  he  devoted  himself 
JiDOSt  entirelv  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  to  the  practice 
f  taming  and  teleaoope-making,  whiohhehad  been  taught 
y  an  usher  of  Compton  school.  In  1787  he  accepted,  in 
on  junction  with  Mr.  Hodgkin,  an  engagement  as  private 
ator  to  Hudson  Ouraey,  grandson  of  Mr.  David  Barclay, 
f  YoungabniT,  near  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire.  There  he 
emained  till  1792,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  prose- 
ution  of  his  studies  in  Ore«,  Latin,  and  modem  langua^, 
>Ttental  as  well  as  Enropean,  and  also  to  mathematios, 


lad  snggested  the  work,  and  fiamiahed  the  writing. 

In  ue  antunn  of  1792  Thomas  Yoang  rrmoved  to 
;xmdon,  in  order  to  itndy  nedieine  by  the  advioe  and  <m 
he  invitation  <^  Dr.  Bnwkleabj^  an  eminent  phyaieian, 
who  was  Ids  matenul  nncle.  Tonng  was  by  him  intro- 
tuced  to  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  dis- 
ingnishedmen;  and  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Drs.  Baitlie, 
)raiksha^,  and  John  Hunter.  In  the  autumn  of  1793  he 
ntered  himself  a  pupil  at  St.  BanhoIomew*B  Hospital,  and 
a  October  1794  j^oceeded  to  Edinburgh,  still  lorther  to 
rrosecute  his  medical  studies.  Before  quitting  London  for 
Sdinbuigh,  he  had  resolved  to  give  up  some  of  the  external 
iharaoteristies  of  the  Quakers ;  but  tiie  change  of  habits 
vnd  aasooiations  in  a  short  time  led  to  a  totaiand  perma- 
lent  separation  from  them.  He  mixed  laigely  in  society, 
>agaa  uw  itedy  of  maaio,  aod  to^  lawoat  on  tlw  ftita, 


and  also  private  lessons  in  dancing,  and  freqnentiy  attended 
performances  at  the  theatre.  In  the  summer  of  1795  he 
made  a  tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  October  1795  he  left  London,  in  order  to  make  a  tour 
on  the  Continent.  He  took  a  doctor's  degree'at  the  nniver- 
sity  of  Oottingen,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  there  during 
nine  months.  In  May  1796  he  made  a  tour  to  the  Harz 
Uonntains,  ascended  me  Brocken,  and  descended  some  of 
the  deepest  mines.  After  leaving  Qdttingen,  he  visited 
Ootha,  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Jena,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin,  and  returned  to  England  in  Feorasrv  1797. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  retum  Thomas  Young 
waa  admitted  a  Fellow  Commoner  of  Emmanuel  Collefre, 
Camhridgfl.  Dr.  Braokleiby  died  Deoember  13,  1797.  He 
had  fost^ed  the  promising  talents  of  his  nephew,  bad  pro- 
vided for  the  oompletiou  of  his  gmeral  and  professional 
education,^  and  now  left  him  will  about  10,0001.,  and 
hie  house  in  London,  with  fomitnre,  library,  and  a  imoioe 
collection  of  piotures,  mostly  selected  by  Sir  Joahna 
Reynolds.  After  tliis,  Young  reidded  aometimei  at 
Cambridge,  and  sometimeB  at  mXh,  Worthing,  and  else- 
where. 

Having,  in  1799,  completed  his  last  term  of  residenoe  at 
Cambridge,  in  1800  he  settled  in  London,  and  commenced 
the  profession  of  medicine.  His  practice,  however,  was 
never  lar|^,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  his  favourite  literary  and  scientific  porauite.  Several 
years  were  then  required  to  elapse  between  the  date  of 
admission  of  a  student  at  Cambndge  and  the  granting  of 
his  d^rees  in  medicine,  so  that  Young  did  not  obtain  his 
degree  of  M.B.  till  1803,  nor  that  of  H.D.  till  1807.  As 
early  as  1799  he  had  written  hia  memoir,  '  Outlinea  and 
Ezperinwnts  respeeting  Bound  and  Light,'  wMoh  waa  read 
belora  tiie  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  their  *  Trana- 
actiona.'  Other  papers  'On  tiie  Theonr  of  Light  and 
Colonra '  followed,  which  the  CVnuuil  Of  tm  Boyal  SvMf 
selected  for  the  Bakerian  lectures. 

In  1801  he  accepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  Natoral 
PhilosOThy  at  the  Royal  Institution^  which  had  bean 
establishea  the  year  preceding.  Hu  first  lecture  waa 
delivered  January  20,  1802.  His  lectures  were  not  popolar. 
His  matter  was  too  muoh  compressed  and  his  style  too 
laconic  In  1802  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Sooie^,  an  office  which  he  hMd  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  He 
married  June  14,  1804.  After  fulfilling  fat  two  years  the 
doties  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  &(^al 
Institution  he  resigned  the  appointment. 

During  his  eonnection  with  the  Rt^al  Inatitntbn  he 
delivered  aix^  lectures,  whieh  form  the  aubstanoe  of  hia 
great  work,  which  waa  pnbUihed  in  1807,  and  entitied 
*  A  Coarse  of  Leotnres  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Hec^- 
nieal  Arts,'  2  vols.  4to.  Thu  work  iDclndes  also  his  optical 
and  other  memoirs,  and  a  classed  catalogue  of  seientiflo 
pnhlioations.  A  new  edition  was  published  in  1845,  'with 
References  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Kelland,  H.A.,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  illustrated  by  numerooB  Engravings  on  Coppw,*  Svo. 
These  lectures  embody  a  complete  system  of  utnral  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  drawn  from  original  souroes ;  and 
are  distinguished  not  only  by  extent  of  learning  end 
accuracy  of  statement,  but  by  the  beanty  and  originality  of 
tiie  theoretical  principles.  One  of  these  is  the  principle  of 
interferences  in  the  undolatory  theory  of  light.  "This 
discovery  alone,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  would  have 
Bofficed  to  have  placed  ite  author  in  the  highest  rank  of 
scientific  immortauty,  even  were  his  other  almost  innumer- 
able claims  to  such  a  distinction  disregarded."  'the  first 
reception,  however,  of  Dr.  Young**  investigations  on  Udtt 
waa  verv  nn&vonrable.  The  novel  theory  of  nndnlatioa 
especially  waa  attacked  in  the  '  Edinbnrgh  Review,'  «nd 
Dr.  Young  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  reply,  of  nhieh  only  one 
copy  waa  sold.  He  oommiinicated  frequentiy  with  the 
French  philoeopher  Fresnel,  who  entertained  views  similar 
to  his  own  on  the  nature  of  light  The  undulatory  tluory  ia 
now  generally  received  in  place  of  the  raoletjular  or  emana- 
tory  theory.  Among  the  other  difflcolt  matters  of  investi- 
gation in  which  Dr.  Young  was  engaged  waa  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Hieioglyphios,  in  which  in  &et  he  preceded 
Champollion.   [Chakpolliov,  J.  F.] 

In  1800  and  1810  Dr.  Young  delivered  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  a  aeries  of  lectures  on  the  elements  of  medicid 
»)i«u>endp»etioe.   In  January  ljllj.g^,,ja|^^g,{^ 
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of  the  physioians  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  a  sitaation  which 
he  letained  for  Uie  remaiader  of  nil  Bfe.  Hia  praetioe 
there,  a»  elsewhere,  is  stated  to  have  been  eminently 
soooeaaful,  bat  he  never  becuu  |N)piilaT.  In  1813  hepab- 
liihad  '  An  Intndnotiai  to  Uedual  Literature,  induaing 
a  Qntem  of  Fraodoal  Noaohtty,  intended  as  a  Onide  to 
Stnoanta  and  an  Assistant  to  ^ietitioners,'  8vo.  In  1616 
Dr.  Toung  was  a^inted  eeoretarT  to  a  oommission  for 
■aoertaining  the  length  of  the  seoonos'  pendulum,  for  oom- 
paring  the  xrenoh  and  English  st&udards  with  eaoh  other, 
and  for  establisiung  in  the  British  empire  a  more  uniform 
Mtem  of  weights  and  measures.  He  drew  up  the  three 
n{K)rts,  1619,  1820,  1821.  In  1816  Dr.  Toung  was 
K^^ointed  seoretary  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  on  the 
duBoIution  of  that  body  he  became  sole  oonduotor  of  the 
'17autioal  Almanac.' 

Br.  Young  at  various  tinies  contributed  eighteen  artioles 
to  the  *  duarterly  Eeview,'  of  whioh  nine  were  on  scientific 
subjects — the  rest  on  medicine,  languues,  and  oriticism. 
Between  1816  and  1823  he  wrote  Bixty-three  artioles  for  the 
'  Suf^lement  to  the  Encyolopiedia  Britannioa,'  of  which 


for^-six  were  bic^raphioal.  In  1821heiiiadekibtK 
in  Italy  in  company  with  hia  wifa.  In  AujiotiKi 
was  deoted  one  of  the  ai^  foreign  aMoaitn  i  i 
Academy  of  Sdenoea  at  Fana,  in  plaoe  of  TaUi,i^: 


published  a  'Idfa  of  Thonii  YmkL 
y.fi.S.,  &0.,  by  George  Peaoookt  S.D.,  F.Rijc 
8to.    In  the  same  year  wu  poblished'KiM&lKs 
Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Totms,  M.D., 
vols.  L  and  iL  including  his  Soi^tino  UeaMiR,  k,  !c. 
by  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  P.li.S.,  £o.,  Deutflli,' 
1866 :  vol  iii.,  Hiercglyphioal  Essays  and  CorR^ii!:! 
fto.,  edited  by  John  Leitoh.    These  volamaeoc. 
Dr.  Young's  contribations  to  the  '  TruiutiDa!' if-j 
Boyal  Sociefy;  the  principal  articles  foniitiir;. 
*  SuppUment  to  the  Enoycbpadia  Britannict ; '  uroir 
from  ITiohotson's  '  Journal '  and  Brando's '  Joirs^ '  >« 
reviews  on  Boientifio  subjects  from  the  '  ftoartetlf 
and  several  essays  either  separately  pnUiihed  tt  hfat 
in  different  publioations. 


ZAGOSKm,  UIS;HAIL  NIKOULEYICH,  a  Uttssian 
dramatist  and  novelist,  was  descended  from  a  Tartar  fiunUy, 
and  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  July  (o.a.)  1789,  at  the  village 
of  Bamzay,  in  the  government  of  Fenza.  He  remained  in 
Us  native  village  nil  the  age  of  fourteen,  receiving  but  a 
shmder  education,  and  learning  no  language  but  Bussian, 
but  was  early  remarkable  for  his  literary  tastes,  reading  all 
be  ooold  obtain,  and  composing  a  tale  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  derk  in  a 
government  office,  and  continued  in  that  kind  of  employ- 
ment till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  when  he  became 
an  officer  in  the  St.  Petttsbnrg  Opolchenie  or  Hiliti^  toc^ 
part  in  the  oampaign  against  the  Frenoh,  was  wvanded  at 
the  battle  of  Pcuotik,  and  before  the  eloae  of  the  var  rose 
to  be  adjutant  to  General  Lewis  at  the  siege  of  Danzig.  By 
tlda  time  he  had  aoqoired  some  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  Ida  long  dormant  literary  tastes  revived,  and  not 
Icmg  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  a  military  life — he  sent 
anon;^ monahr  a  eomedy,  called  *  Prokaznik '  or  *  The  Wb«,' 
to  Prmce  Bhakhovdcy  [Shaxhovsky,  S.  2],  director  of  the 
St.  PetersboTg  theatre,  who  had  himself  just  returned  to 
the  duties  of  management,  from  the  command  of  a  r^jment 
of  CoBsaks.  The  reply  was  so  unexpectedly  favourable, 
that  Zagodcin  at  once  made  himself  known,  and  Shakhovsky 
even  procured  for  him  a  post  connected  with  the  theatre, 
and  another  as  an  honorary  librarian  at  the  Imperial 
library,  where  we  are  told  that  for  his  services  in  aaaiating 
to  arrange  the  hooka  and  to  catalogue  the  Kossian  ones,  he 
xeceived  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  third  olass.  This 
was  the  oonunotoement  of  bii  career  as  a  dramatist,  whidi 
he  pursued  first  at  St.  Peterabnw,  and  after  1620  at 
HoBoow,  to  which  oity  ha  vaa  trannured  as  diraotor  of  the 
theatre.  He  wrote  alto^iether  seventeen  original  ocnnedies, 
aome  in  verae  and  stHoe  in  proae,  several  of  whioh  met  with 
distanguiahed  suooesa,  and  none  failed  except  the  last.  The 
best  are  *  Mr.  Bogatonor,  or  the  Country  Gentleman  in  the 
Hetn^lis :  *  '  Bogatonov  the  Seoond,  or  the  lUetrouoUtan 
in  the  Country ; '  '  A  Bomance  on  the  Highroad,*  and  '  The 
Journey  Abroad.*  It  is  worthy  of  lemarx  that  till  beyond 
his  thirtieth  year  Zagoskin  haa  not  written  a  line  of  verse, 
his  ear  being  singularly  insensible  to  cadence  and  metre, 
and  that  in  1821,  on  some  of  his  trlends  laughing  at  him 
for  pretending  to  give  hia  opinion  on  poetry  when  he 
laboured  under  this  deficiency,  he  was  piqued  into  saying 
that  he  would  show  he  could  -write  veraea  after  all ;  and 
Mttiog  doggedly  to  work,  and  -mRlfing  progress  at  the  rate 
of  four  Unea  a  day,  oorreoting  the  metre  on  hia  fingers,  he 
produced  some  verses  that  were  not  only  rhythmioaUy 
ooneot,  but  remarkaUe  £»  their  grace  and  freedom.  After 
tlds  he  frequently  wrote  in  verae,  but  deteated  the  ocoupa- 
tion ;  and  when  ho  determined  to  write  a  romance  la 
imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  one  chief  inducement  was  to 
■tnjoy  a  double  freedom  from  the  trcmmels  of  rhyme  and 


the  rules  of  the  drama.    The  tale  he  prodootd,  It 
MilosUvsky  iH  Eoskie  v  1612  Godu '  (George  Utsc 
or  the  KuBsiana  in  1612),  8  vols.,  Uosoov,  1829,  debt 
the  state  of  Buaaia  at  the  time  thatit  wasnsBrijiA^a 
by  the  Poles.   The  success  it  met  with  «u  frocp:- 
"  The  appearance  of  thia  romanoe,"  >a^  Zk^l 
biograi^er  Aksakov,  "  made  an  epoch  both  m  tin  da 
and  social  oareer  of  Zagoakin.  The  enthusiasm  vunitft 
and  unanimous ;  few  indeed  were  there  wtio  iii 
ahaie  it    The  puUic  of  both  the  capitaU,  aitd  ^}tsv. 
or  rather  with  toem,  the  public  of  all  the  pnviaailiA 
fall  into  natures.   Up  to  this  day  (in  imyGvxfft 
lavaky  *  ia  read  fajr  alllhuaia  that  eau  icad,  and  art  f:::- 
cause ;  the  Bnaeian  mind  and  aonl,  and  enn  theSi^ 
way  of  apeakiflA  were  for  the  first  time  nfiaaud- 
Buasia  in  thia  Bomanoe."  An  Tg|igii»li  trsoiUtia' 
appeared  in  London  in  1834  under  the  title  of 'Ik Tu 
Muacovite,  or  the  Polea  in  Buaaia,  edited  )^  0? 
Frederic  Cliamier,  B.Zf.,'  and  was  aa^  in  tfaepr»«) 
'  edited'  from  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  baol' 
into  English  "  by  a  Bussian  lady  of  high  rank  m 
two  amiable  daughters,"  to  whioh  theeditm,  foritij;' 
that  there  were  more  than  one,  took  the  liberty  of 
"  an  underplot  by  which  the  tmaracters  of  ti»oKieft 
are  further  developed."   Although  of  ooone  tboe  ^ 
tions  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book  u  t 
Bussian  life  and  character,  stamped  by  native  tff>'^ 
aa  correct,  they  are  not  ao  extensive  as  to  spoil  it. 
of  it  from  a  full  perusal  of  the  original,  we  slwiiU  *1 
*  Qeorge  HiloaUtvaky '  was  an  amosiog  thiid-nb 
rather  uoMual  in  its  progress,  andfaliingoffsadljn"^ 
the  end.  Ziagoekin  was  hailed  aa  tho  KuiaianWii»^ 
For  his  next  tale  'Boatavlev,'  a  atory  of  Baanainl^-- 
which  he  introduced  some  of  hu  own  advntun^  tk» 
an  unheard-of  oonqwtitnon  in  the  Buaaian  pnUiiluiV*^' 
4800  copies  were  printed,  and  an  enormous  prite  p^- 
the  copyright,  but  it  was  far  from  attaining  ttu 
ita  predecessor.    Zagoskin  went  on  writing 
romances,  and  in  general  founding  a  play  on  m^*^. 
appeared ;  but  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his  votb  '- 
on  dimiuiahing,  and  none  of  hia  antweqaant  praiei^- 
was  omisidered  to  rival  '  Yurii  Miloalavakj,'  tf;' 
'  Bostavlev.'   He  ooutinued  to  reside  at  Hoaoov, 
enjoyed  the  additional  appointment  of  Hik^ 
Armoury  of  the  Kremlin,  and  was  a  well-kiw™ ' 
popular  member  of  the  beat  aocie^,  whioh  hia  n<^^^^' 
good  humour  and  disposition  to  merrimeatqwiN- 
both  to  enliven  fud  to  eo^.   Almost  his  only  wort  ^ 
his  plays  and  novels  was  a  ooUectioa  of  emp  °^ 
<  Moakva  i  Hoakviohi  *  (Uoaeovaad  the  Hoaoovto}. 
ran  to  three  or  four  voluttea.   After  a  ^' 
originating  in  gout,  which  h9«im^te(l  ^^<'d<*^' 
suddenly  «xptre^itdU«;c&acTfa>iUQ4C<>^'>^ 
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1862.  Soon  kfter  his  death  a  li&  of  him  by  Akukor 
appeared  in  the  <  MoakvitiaiiiUt'  from  whioh  the  foregoing 
partionlan  have  chiefly  been  taken.  His  best  votka  have 
an  interest  both  to  the  natiTe  and  fomgoer  from  the  purely 
Eiusian  tone  of  their  language  and  spirit,  as  indeed  in 
every  eountry  the  most  w^nuar  natioDal  romance  is  a 
valosble  due  to  tike  knowledge  of  national  eharaoter. 

ZAHRIMANN,  YICE-AmimAL  CHKISTIA^  CH£I8- 
lOFHEB,  Hydcognpher  to  the  Daiuah  Adminlty,  entered 
tbenavalMrrieeMhiaooantryasaeadetintlieyear  1805, 
and  cftenrards  eerred  as  a  lieutenant  in  many  aranons  and 
p^oua  undertakingi  during  the  war  whioh  terminated 
in  1815 ;  aoquiring  the  oharscter  of  bein^  one  of  the  most 
able  and  aooomplisned  ofBoers  of  the  Danish  naw.  At  the 
{eneral  peace  he  betook  himself  entirely  to  geodetioal  and 
tiydrograj^iosl  labours ;  among  whioh  he  assisted  the  late 
Professor  Sohnmocher  in  the  measurement  of  the  Danish 
iTo  of  the  meridian.  After  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies, 
luring  whioh  he  made  a  ohort  of  a  portion  of  their  seas, 
ind  set  up  an  obserratory  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  he 
nra3  appointed  snooeisor  to  Admiral  Lovembm  as  director 
>f  the  Hydrographio  Office  at  Copenhagen.  In  this  oapa- 
3ity,  notwithstanding  much  prejndioe  respeotiiix  the  pubti- 
»tion  of  dooumentS)  he  brought  the  labours  of  his  depart- 
nent  in  an  aTailable  fimn  b^oe  the  world,  and  with  the 
ligbest  d^xee  of  finish  and  exaetness.  The  wwka,  so 
jnportant  to  navigaton  of  all  nationa,  aa  whioh  his 
hmo  restsi  are  Hia  tHum  of  the  ooast  of  Denmark,  with 
ioourate  soundings  between  the  nnmeroos  ialsnds,  aooom- 
poxiied  by  deteraiinations  of  the  ourrents  and  trigono- 
mtarical  surreys  of  the  ooast  His  chart  of  the  Korth  Sea 
1843]  was  indeed  the  greatest  boon  to  all  seamen,  and  to 
;hoae  of  Britain  in  paztieular ;  whilst  the  *  Danske  Lods ' 
[Danish  Pilot  J,  which  is  a  complete  description  of  all  the 
leas  aorrounoing  Denmark,  has  bean  found  so  useful  that 
t  haa  been  tranuated,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Sir 
Tranois  Beaufort,  F.E.S.,  lata  Hydn^npher  to  the 
British  Admiralty,  into  both  the  £ngush  and  French  lau- 
•uagea.  He  was  also  master-general  of  the  navalordnanoe 
>f  Denmark,  inspector  of  the  onronometer  bureau  of  Copea- 
lagen,  and  a  ohamberlaiu  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as  a 
cnigbt  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Dannebr^  and  Danne- 
irogsman,  and  a  knight  of  four  finreign  ordeota,  Btunan, 
'rusaian,  Franoh,  ana  Greek. 

Admixal  Zahrtinann  died  suddenly  on  tiie  Iffth  of  April, 
853,  in  the  uxtietli  year  of  his  age.  The  estunation  in 
rhibh  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen  was  evinced  by  the 
.tteudaQoe  at  his  funeral  of  the  prinoes  of  the  royal  fiuoily, 
he  ministers  of  state,  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  many 
ffioers  of  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  semoes. 

He  was  an  honorary  ittmber  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
looiety  of  London,  and  communicated  to  that  Society,  in 
830,  shortly  after  its  foundatbn,  an  aooount  of  Danish 
liaooTeries  on  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland  in  the  preceding 
ear :  a  translation  of  his  ofScial  report  on  whioh,  sent  to 
he  Ueographiotl  Sooie^  of  Paris,  appears  in  the  first 
olume  of  the  Journal  of  the  former  Society.  In  the  same 
■ork,  vol.  v.,  is  an  elaborate  paper  by  him  entitled  *  Re- 
taxka  on  the  Toyagea  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
Bcribed  to'the  Zeni  of  Venice  ;*  in  which,  communicated 
y  the  society  in  lS3d,  he  arrives  at  the  oonolusioa  that 
hese  voyages,  at  least  in  the  main  pcdnti,  axe  meie 
abrioatiwiSi 

ZANXH0RNI8.  [SruBsis^.]  ' 

ZABAOOZA.  [Sajuoosu.] 

ZEALAND^  NEW.  a  British  oolong  in  the  Faoifio  Ocean 
tnd  ia  the  southern  hemisphere,  oonsists  principally  of  two 

S[e  islands,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  strait 
ed  Cook's  Strait.  There  is  also  a  much  smaller  island 
ouUi  of  the  two  others,  besides  several  islands,  or  rather 
ileta,  scattered  along  the  shores.  The  more  northern  of 
he  two  la^  islands  is  colled  by  the  natives  Te  Ika  a 
laui,  **  The  Fish  of  Maui,"  from  a  legend  of  its  having 
een  tlshed  up  out  of  the  sea  by  Maui.  It  has  been  named 
Tew  Ulster,  out  is  aenerally  called  North  Island.  The 
ative  name  of  the  other  large  island  is  Te  Waki  Pounamu, 
■  The  Place  of  Pounamu,"  that  is,  of  jade,  used  hy  the 
AtiTea  in  forming  their  instruments  of  war.  This  island 
laa  been  named  New  Munster,  but  is  gmerally  called 
(iddle  Island.  The  small  island  has  bMi  named  New 
minster,  but  is  mostly  colled  South  Island,  or  Stewart 
stand.  The  islandB  lie  between  34035' and  4?<>  20' S.Ut, 
C6>  andl78°35'£.  loDg.  The  two  laigv  isloods  an  about 


of  equal  length,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  two  is  about 
1000  miles.  The  width  varies  from  a  few  miles  to  250 
miles.  Stewart  Island  is  about  60  miles  in  length  and  60 
in  width.  They  are  about  1200  miles  eastward  from 
Australia,  The  European  population,  aooording  to  the 
census  taken  in  1851,  was  26,656,  of  whom  14,996  were 
maks,  and  11,660  females.  The  European  popuUttion  is  now 
estamated  at  40,000.  The  native  pt^ulation  is  estimated 
at  from  80,000  to  100,000,  of  whom  by  &r  the  largest 
number  are  inhabitant!  of  North  Island. 

The  British  government  in  1852  purchased  the  olainu  oi 
the  New  Zealand  Com^y  for  268,370'.,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  saU  of  waste  lands  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  some  year, 
by  an  Act  of  the  British  parliameat  (15  &  16  Tiot  0. 72), 
a  constitution  was  granted  to  the  oolony,  the  legislative 
and  administrative  powers  being  vested  in  a  Governor, 
Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Auckland.  The  oolony  is  now 
divided  into  six  provinoes — Auckland,  Wellington,  and 
New  Plymouth,  in  North  Island ;  Nelson,  Cant^ury,  and 
Otsgo  (or  Otako)  in  Middle  Island.    Each  province  is 

Slaoed  under  the  management  of  a  Superintendent  and 
'rovinoial  Council. 

The  oolony  has  now  four  bishoprics — ^the  bishopriu  of 
New  Zealand,  created  in  1841,  the  bishopric  of  Chrietonurch, 
created  in  1856,  the  bishoprio  of  Nelson,  created  in  1857, 
and  the  bishoprio  of  Wellington,  created  in  1858. 

In  1849  the  revenue  was  48,589/.;  in  1850  it  was 
57,743/. ;  it  is  now  (1858)  about  200,000/.,  the  customs' 
duties  amounting  to  100,000/.,  and  thsland  sales  80,000/.  to 
90,000/. 

The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  New  Zealand  is 
inter-ooToniaJ,  but  in  1856  the  imports  into  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  100,000/.,  and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  New  Zealand,  during  the  same  year,  were  volui^  at 
300,000/.  The  principal  staple  is  wool,  of  whioh,  in  1849, 
only  487  bales  were  imported  from  New  Zeoland  into  Great 
Britain,  but  in  1857  the  import  amounted  to  8325  bales. 
Wheat  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Australia,  and 
also  maize,  but  the  maize-crop  is  not  so  certain  as  that  of 
wheat.  Potatoes  are  grown  extensively,  as  well  as  kumeros 
(the  native  sweet  potatoes}.  All  the  cereals  and  v^tableb 
of  temperate  climes  flourish.  Water-melons,  Cape  goose- 
berries, figs,  and  oranges,  thrive  in  the  open  air.  '^ale 
ml  and  whalebone  are  exported,  bat  not  so  largely  as 
formerly.  A  large  quantity  of  kauri-gum  is  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a  resinous  exudation  txam  the  kauri- 
pine,  ^e  New  Zealand  flax  [PAormium  temg)  has  not 
yet  become  a  siucessful  article  of  commeroe.  A  better 
method  of  cleaning  and  dressing  it  remains  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. Wood  IS  abundant  on  North  Island,  but  is  very 
scaroe  on  Middle  Island.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture at  Auckland  is  d8'43'  Fahr.,  at  London  is  50*30^,  at 
Naples  is  61*40°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest 
month  (January)  is  67^°  Fahr.,  and  of  the  coldest  month  is 
511°  Ffuir, ;  at  London  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest 
month  is  64",  and  of  the  coldest  month  37*.  Little  is  known 
ofthe  mineralogy  of  New  Zealand.  In  October  1852  gold  waa 
discovered  at  Coromandel,  about  40  miles  £.  from  Auckland, 
on  the  peninsula  forming  the  eastern  side  of  HaunUd  Gulf, 
between  the  harbours  of  Waihou  on  the  western  side  and 
Iktonry  Bay  on  the  eastern  side.  Gold  has  since  been 
disooreied  in  Nelson  Province,  and  diggers  are  at  work 
time.  The  whole  quantity  obtuned  has  not  hiUurto  been 
very  large.  Speounens  of  qoartz-iodc  have  beui  found 
exceedingly  noh  in  gold.  Copper  has  been  found  and 
wrought  to  some  extent,  but  no  lead  or  silver.  Both  islands 
contain  cool,  which  is  found  at  the  surfaoe,  but  mining  for 
it  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

The  chief  towns  and  villages  in  the  oolony  of  New 
Zealand  are  the  following : — 

Auckland,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  colony,  ia 
built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Waitemata, 
whioh  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki.  The  harbour  has 
sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  oonsiderable  burden.  The 
town  stands  on  oliffii  of  sandstone  of  moderate  elevation, 
backed  by  rising  ground.  Several  volcanic  cones  rise  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  at  the  base  of  whioh  are  haid 


soorite,  fit  fiv  bnildiugs  and  roads,  and  easily  worked ;  tht 
sandstone  of  the  olifis,  though  soft,  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  also  a  good  building  materiaL   Some  of  the 
oares  that  oecnr  in  the  olifBi  have  been  used  Itf^^if^M^Z^y^ 
OS  places  of  sepulture,  and  the  ldt|diindi^\of^!MjMM 
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human  bones.  The  hoiueft  in  the  town  are  mostly  of  wood. 
The  town  is  ntnated  in  a  part  of  the  island  where  die  soil, 
thongh  light,  ia  fertile  and  easily  enltirated,  and  it  has  an 
eaiT  commnnication  with  all  the  oonntrieB  both  to  tlie  nortii 
ana  to  the  south.  Many  of  the  English,  who  settled  on 
the  island  before  the  fonndatiut  of  the  ctAonjf  reride  in 
the  harbonn  north  of  Auckland,  and  a  great  number  of 
anall  ooutiug-Tessels  visit  Auckland.  Aromid  Anekland 
are  four  pensioner-Tillages  for  discharged  soldiers.  Auck- 
land was  incorporated  as  a  borough  on  July  29th,  1651, 
the  district  by  which  it  is  formed  extending  16  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  7  miles  in  width.  It  is  divided  into 
14  wards,  of  which  three  are  in  the  town  itself.  The 
Tamaki  Creek  intersects  the  borough,  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  is  made  available  for  tne  commerce  of  the 
district.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgesses.  The  principal  bnildines  in  the  town  are — 
St.  PbiJ'b  church,  a  handsome  bnifding;  two  sets  of 
barracks  built  of  scoris;  apnhlichoapital;  a  market-house; 
a  native  hostelry;  public  washing,  bathing,  and  drying 
grounds ;  several  chapels ;  and  a  bank.  There  ere  also 
several  bridges,  wharfs,  and  landing-nlaoes.  The  governor's 
residence  and  the  bishop's  are  oloeely  adjacent,  and  four 
miles  from  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamaki,  is  St. 
John's  College.  There  is  a  church  at  each  of  the  pension er- 
Tilltgea  mentioned  above.  The  population  of  tm  town  ia 
abont4000;  in  the  distriot  in  18S1  there  were  8640,  of 
whom  4921  were  males,  and  3919  females.  The  flag-itaff 
of  the  barracks  is  in  31- 61' 27"  8.  lat.,  174M5'20"E. 
fong. 

WeUingtm,  the  principal  settlement  of  l^e  Kew  Zealand 
Company,  founded  la  1840,  is  on  the  shores  of  Fort  Niohol- 
■on,  in  Uie  islsnd  of  New  Ulster,  but  for  government 
pnrpoaes  the  town  and  the  whole  of  the  district  are  oom- 
prised  in  the  province  of  New  Hnnster.  Fort  Nicholson 
Bes  in  41"  15'  S.  lat.,  174'  47'  E.  long. ;  it  is  snrronnded 
by  mountains,  except  at  the  alluvial  traot  througb  which 
uie  river  Hutt,  or  Eritonga,  reaches  the  sea.  These 
mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  except  in 
the  most  south-western  comer  of  the  harbour,  where '  a 
strip  of  flat  land  extends  at  their  base,  about  one-third  of 
a  mile  broad  and  two  miles  long,  the  soil  of  which  ia  oom- 
posed  of  send,  shells,  sbingle,  and  vegetable  earth.  On 
this  flat  ground,  whldi  surronnds  that  portion  of  Fort 
ViefaoUon  called  Lambton  Harbour,  the  town  of  Wellington 
has  been  built.  It  extends  about  three  miles  in  the  form 
of  a  lemioirele  round  the  harbour.  The  flat  ground  not  being 
oossider^  sufficient  for  the  town,  the  hills  south  of  it  were 
included.  As  these  hills  are  generally  too  steep  to  build 
on,  only  the  more  convenient  parts  were  selected  for  that 
purpose,  and  thus  the  most  distant  points  of  the  town  are 
nearlv  four  mQes  from  the  harbour.  In  1648  there  were 
526  nouees,  of  which  45  were  of  brick  or  stone,  303  of 
wood,  and  177  of  clay  and  wood,  or  other  materials.  Other 
houses,  and  large  warehouses  of  brick  have  been  constructed 
since,  near  the  wharfs  and  jetties,  which  have  been  built 
BO  that  vessels  of  70  tons  can  unload  alongside  of  them. 
There  are  two  churches,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel,  a  Fresby- 
terian  chapel,  five  Wesleyan  chapels,  three  other  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  one  Roman  Cathouc  diapel,  with  a  Roman 
Catn<dio  bishq);  there  are  also  aa  not^tal,  a  bank,  a 
Bavingv  bank,  ameohanios  institute,  ahortionltoral  soeiety, 
a  custom-house,  an  exchange,  a  jail,  two  sets  of  barracks, 
and  the  residenee  of  the  neutenant-govemor.  There  are 
also  88  sdiools  of  various  kinds.  Most  of  the  publio  build- 
ings are  of  wood  only.  The  population  of  the  district  in 
1861  was  5722,  of  whom  3135  were  males  and  2667  females. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  streams  which 
run  through  it ;  it  is  lighted  at  night  by  lamps,  which 
every  public-house  is  compelled  by  the  terms  of  its  lioenoe 
to  keep  burning ;  the  streete  are  not  paved,  but  excellent 
roads  nave  been  made  in  several  directions  aloi^the  coast 
to  the  valley  of  the  Hutt,  and  towards  that  of  Wairarapa. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town.  Three  cemete- 
ries have  been  provided,  all  of  them  at  soAe  distance  out- 
side the  town,  one  for  the  Jews,  one  for  Boman  Catholios, 
and  the  other,  a  laige  one,  picturesquely  situated,  is  used 
by  1^  the  Protestant  aeots,  Eun^ean  and  native.  The 
hax^wnr  is  safb  and  hu  good  holding  ground.  In  1865|  the 
Teasela  registered  at  Auddand,  or  bSonging  to  it,  eonaisted 
of  3  steamera,  41  Iraeign-going  vessels  (6618  tona  tstal 
bnitlim),  76  ooaatera  behmgtng  to  Enguidi  owners,  49 
Qoaiters  beloaging  to  natlTo  ownezi,  ana  108  small  onft 


avoaging  10  tons,  of  which  34  belonged  touimx: 
besides  innumerable  canoea  10  to  TO  feet  in  In^ 
Akaroa  is  a  small  settlement  fomcd,  n  W 
French,  who  had  attempted  to  land  in  the  Bst  vlbr- 
but  were  prevented  by  Oovenor  HobKn ;  tad  zi!  '> 
direction,  and  accompanied  by  snEng^idBi^isiB!.-:: 
the  British  flag,  they  were  tettled  at  Aksies.  ihr. 
near  the  soola-east  point  of  Banks  ^oiDnk:'- 
Hnnster,  in  43°  52'  8.  lat,  173*  E.  knz.  TIk  br- 
an inlet  7  miles  in  depth,  wttli  steep  ibom,itjbi 
at  the  entrance,  but  it  is  perfeeflj  Isadltcfae «-_ 
though  exposed  to  furious  gusts  from  the  lucfalni!;: 
it,  and  there  is  14  fathoms  water  inride  tht^o^  1 
town  contains  a  church,  the  residenee  of  tte  vtsx 
jail,  and  the  oottagas  of  the  inhabitant!,  ^vn  • 
agrionlturists.   ^avo/'  Islands^  at  tiie  mAmm: 
east  coast  of  New  Ulster,  was  otiginsUy  ^  *«  -.' 
whaling  station,  and  was  at  first  selectM  'n^r^ 
Hobson  for  the  site  of  the  capital,  but  wu  ^ci^': 
favour  of  Auckland.     Two  towns  howerer  «=: : 
Russell  and  Kororarika ;  the  first  was  burst  ier.  c  -. 
inhabitants  expelled  by  Heki,  and  from  Ikt  'X  .- 
withdrew  to  Auckland.   Still  some  Eoropctti  hr* " 
their  position  here,  and  the  government  Rtnna!'-' . 
papulation  as  400.    Cmterbury  in  tiie  name  of  i 
m  New  Hunater,  first  fininded  in  1849,  mnn  ttoSf''- 
of  England  principles,  and  wiUi  a  Im  w'- 
estabUshment.   It  oomprises  the  whole  of  Biuiki  v.: 
and  a  lar^  district  ronning  back  westward  to 
mountains,  and  extending  along  the  castcn  trs 
a  direct  length  of  about  100  miles.    The  ?(f- 
in  1850  was  estimated  in  the  government  tetnnu  ■* 
but  Mr.  Pox,  in  his  '  Six  Colonies  of  NewZwbiii 

?ives  the  number  at  3734 ;  and  two  towns  hsd  bts 
vttolton,  at  Port  Victoria,  and  Christchnidu  : 
plains,  where  temporary  churches  had  bees  b<£'-.  - 
College  and  schools  founded.   Kaitaia  it  t  oitttf^-; 
and  a  missionary  settlement  in  New  Ulster,  iatt-*^ 
of  the  Awaroa,  a  few  miles  S.  W.  from  DocWns  ['.■< ' 
6  miles  from  the  western  coast.    The  natives  tB  te<' 
are  estimated  at  8000.  The  village  is  extremely 
and  muoh  resembles  on  Engliui  one.  Ihoe  i5 )^ 
church,  with^  a  wooden  ste^fl,  tiw  woA  shsost  e= 
of  native  buildera;  the  houses  are  adonud  viUi^ 
in  ^nt,  where  roses  and  other  flowns  ire  eiiltin>> 
are  also  various  froit-trees,  the  vine,  vegetsblw.  cs^ 
tobacco;  they  grow  wheat  and  hopa,  ana  thej bi(< 
road  32  miles  long  through  the  forest  to  Wiimfc 
Bay  of  Inlands,    Mm^anui  is  a  small  settleaat  t 
excellent  harbour  withm  Doubtless  Bay,  on  tin 
coast,  towaids  the  northern  end  of  New  Ulster. 
is  a  native  village,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Ei^^'J 
about  60  miles  E.N.E.  from  Nelson.   In  this 
which  the  population  is  about  1400,  agricnlture  W 
be  the  chief  pursuit,  though  lying  close  on  the  i!* 
Uueen  Charlotte  Sound  in  Cook  Strait  NtlmX^ 
on  Nelson  Harbour,  in  Blind  Bay,  New  Mnnrter,  ~ ' 
southern  side  of  Cook  Strait,  in  41"  15'  S.  Ut,  IT  ? 
long.,  was  the  second  settlement  of  the  New  Zitlii:'' 
pany,  and  was  made  in  1843,   The  pcoi  u  a  eotd 
the  district  is  dii^;r  agricultnraL   The  popohtix 
whole  distriet,  which  is  extennve,  smoonted  is  '  \ 
4287,'of  whom  2317  were  males^d  1970  femMi»  ^ 
are  in  the  town  one  church,  one  Wesleyan  ohapei,r^.r 
obapels  for  Dissenters,  and  one  Roman  Catho!:<^ 
There  are  three  other  churebes  and  six  chapela  3i*<^ 
villages.   We  have  noticed  the  great  extent  of  ^| 
ing  in  this  district,  and  as  tiie  pastures  lie  vvie  it  t« 
to  the  oonstruotion  of  a  great  length  of  road ;  tniB 
miles  have  been  already  formed,  and  a  oonwnoni**^ 
land  has  been  opened  with  Canterbury,  a  direct  iK'L-t 
about  170  miles,  to  Lyttelton.  Coal  exists  in  grtitibj* 
in  the  vicinity ;  one  seam  at  Nelson  and  one  it " 
have  been  worked  ibr  some  years,  and  in  the  Utt?r* 
1862  a  new  seam  of  superior  quality  was  dismef^j 
landslip  at  South  Wanganui,  at  the  north-west  wrw^J 
island,  about  60  miles  from  Nelson  in  a  direct  }iDtt!* 
but  easUy  BooessiUe  1^  sea.  Coner  i>  «!»  ^.."j 
Dun  Moantam,  abonts  miles  ftmn JMson.  Jf"  ^'f^ 
in  New  Ulster,  is  situated  between  two  snail  strn^ 
Hnatoki  and  the  Henui,  near  their  entrsnoe  into  theA 
the  nnthem  side  of  the  peninsDla  <tf  which  Ospe  ^ 
tho  westm  tmaiiutioB,  udrk  the  nidif  of  w  I" 
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le  «xtinot  volouto  of  Uonst  Egmont.  There  if  no  Harbour 
wperlj  u  called,  u  the  riven  are  not  navigable,  and  the 
outhi  are  itnall,  nor  ia  the  roadstead  a  eeoore  one.  Bat 
lis  it  the  only  drawback,  for  the  oonntry  aroond  hac  been 
died  the  garden  of  New  Zealand.   The  land  u  so  dry  and 
)  level  that  good  roads  are  made  with  bat  little  troable, 
id  the  soil  ii  the  most  fertile  of  any  yet  cultivated  in  New 
ealand.   The  settlement  was  fbonded  in  1641.   In  1831 
le  populatum  waa  lfi38,  of  whom  845  were  molei,  and  687 
males.  The  town  fircmts  the  sea  about  half>a-mile  hon 
«  heuh,  lying  aoattered  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  oon- 
ini  two  ohnroneB,  one  of  Uiem  of  atone,  a  Wesleyan  ohapel 
80  of  stone,  two  other  Dissenting  chapels;  a  jail,  schools, 
id  some  otHer  buildings,  alloonstractedofwooa;  and  there 
e  a  brewery  and  three  flonr-mills.    Several  bridges  have 
leD  formed  over  the  various  small  Btreams  that  descend 
om  the  sides  of  Mount  Egmont  and  traverse  the  country, 
on  and  ooal  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.   Coal  is  found 
abundoDoe  near  the  Mokau  Eiver,  about  50  miles  TS.  from 
ew  Plymouth.    Otago,  in  New  Uunster,  is  the  district  in 
bioh  a  settlement  has  been  made  by  members  of  the  Free 
luroh  of  Scotland.   It  is  towards  tne  southern  end  of  the 
and,  on  the  eastern  ooast.  The  town  named  Dunedin  is  on 
e  Molyneux  Eiver,  which  has  been  re-named  the  Clutha. 
le  harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  an  exoellent 
e ;  it  is  13  miles  long,  and  averages  2  miles  in  width ; 
it  the  uhannel  had  dmoulties  vhuh  have  been  guarded 
ainst  by  laying  down  guiding  buoys.   The  settlement 
IS  made  early  in  1848 ;  in  1851  the  population  was  1740, 
whom  994  were  mdes  and  746  females.    The  chief 
vn,  Cuuedm,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and 
other  has  been  formed  nearer  the  mouth,  named  Port 
\almert,  which  lies  in  45'  46'  B.  laty  170*  43'  E.  long, 
.ere  was  in  1848  only  one  place  of  worship,  a  Free 
uroh  chapel ;  but  in  1950  the  number  of  adherents  to 
it  doctrine  barely  reached  a  majority.   The  Clutha  is  a 
B  river,  and,  though  difficult  of  entrance  from  a  bar  and 
isequent  eurf  at  its  mouth,  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  60 
les  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.   Coal  is  found  at 
al  Point,  about  10  miles  N.  from  the  moutii  of  the 
Litha,  and  at  a  spot  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
t  bank  of  the  Clutha,  about  4*nule8  inlaod ;  traces  have 
o  been  found  ia  other  plaoes.  A  kind  of  green  serpen- 
e  or  jade  is  found  here.   (Haki  ia  an  ezdnsively  native 
lage  on  the  western  shore  of  Cook  Stndt,  about  SO  miles 
N.E,  from  Wellington,  and  was  the  village  where  the 
ebrated  Bauperalui  lived,  and  where^  he  died.  The 
ixoh  missionaries  have  taken  much  interest  in  this 
Lage,  and  not  without  success.    Mr.  Tyrone  Power 
iketches  in  Kew  Zealand')  describes  it  in  1848  as  con- 
■.Ine  of  "  houses  neatly  built,  in  the  midst  of  well- 
ced  gardens ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof  of  prosperity 
the  number  of  pigs,  cattle,  and  horses  feeding  about. ' 
e  houses  are  of  Maori  arohitecture,  with  English  doors, 
idowB,  &c.   Mr.  Power  adds^  that  several  of  the  chiefs 
»t  a  banking  account  at  Wellington,  and  relates  a  story 
me  of  them  asking  an  EagUah  officer  to  cosh  a  cheque 
him,  having  immediate  oooaston  for  money,  which  was 
e,  and  the  oluqne  duly  honoured.   Baujieraha,  a^r 
»  was  restored,  exerteo  himself  gmtly  m  forinucding 
building  of  a  oburoh,  which  was  done  entirely  by  the 
»ziu8.   It  is  only  of  timber,  but  it  is  the  lowest  buHd- 
they  hnve  ever  yet  erected,  being  300  foet  long,  and 
Qie  churchyard  attached  to  it  Eauperaha  was  buried 
1849  with  due  Christiau  rites.   His  son  is  still  the 
aowledged  chie^  and  is  described  as  dressing  in  black, 
looking  like  a  clergyman.   The  population  in  1650 
664.    Petre  is  a  small  but  flonriahin^  little  plaoe  on 
west  coast  of  New  Ulster,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
agmnui  Klver,  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  100 
s        from  Wellington.    The  population  in  1850  was 
of  whom  276  were  males  and  176  females.    It  oon- 
of  about  40  houses,  a  ohuroh,  a  school,  a  pcrat-offiGe, 
:a  small  jail,  all  of  wood.   It  was  founded  in  1842, 
distinguished  itself  by  its  agriculture,  and  acquired  a 
5i  local  reputation  for  its  huns  and  bacon.   In  1847 
ever  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives  of  the 
ey  led  to  the  destruotton  of  the  place.   On  peace  being 
sred  the  oolonista  returned,  and  zeaumed  their  oocu- 
ona  aucoeesfully.    A  smaU  detachment  of  military 
ationed  at  Petre.  PutOsiwaranui  is  a  native  village  on 
Wanganui,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Petre.   It  has 
It  2000  inhMUtants,  but  tin  whole  number  in  the  dis- 


tziot  probably  amounts  to  5000,  The  inbabitanta  have  sow 
applied  themselves  sedulously  to  indastrisl  pursuits,  bring- 
ing their  produce  down  the  Wanganui  in  canoes,  whiui 
they  manage  with  ^reat  dexterity  down  the  rapids,  with  a 
cargo  sometimes^  weighing  a  tou,  ^  and  contrive  even  to 
ascend  them  with  tneir  canoes  light.  Watkenae  is  a 
native  village  about  20  miles  S.  from  Otaki,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  in  uie  same  style  as 
Otaki,  but  smaller.  In  this  village  one  of  the  natives  set 
up  an  ordinary — an  unlimited  dinner  for  a  shilling ;  but  as 
his  fellow-oitizens  prepared  themselves  for  it  by  Cuting  the 
whole  of  the  previous  day  he  found  it  unprofitable,  and 
restricted  the  meal  to  two  pounds  of  pork,  two  pounds  of 
potatoes,  and  a  pint  of  coffee.  It  has  a  timber  churoh — 
like  a  huge  barn,  says  Colonel  Mundy  ('  Our  Antipodes'}— 
and  the  raiUtary  coaat-road  from  Wellicgton  parses  through 
it,  Wanffaroa  Bay  (celebrated  as  being  the  soene  of  the 
massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  Boyd  in  1809)  is  about  25  miles 
N.  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  iu  New  Ulster.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  ia  narrow,  between  steep  rooks  of  great 
height ;  but  the  water  is  deep,  and  the  inner  harbuur  la 
very  spaoious,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  country 
around  is  mountainous,  and  not  adapted  for  cultivation ; 
but  the  hills  are  covered  with  timber,  among  which  the 
Kauri  pine  was  particularly  abundant,  but  has  been  much 
thinned.^  A  few  Europeans  are  settled  here,  aad  there 
is  a  native  village  of  about  2000  pcraous,  with  Protestant 
and  Bomau  Catholic  mlasious,  both  persuasions  having 
chapels.  Timber  is  still  ocoa^ionolly  exported,  and  some 
small  craft  have  been  built  here. 

About  20  newspapers  are  published  in  New  Zealand,  at 
Auckland,  at  Wellington,  at  Nelson,  at  Dunedin,  and 
elsewliere.    Several  of  them  are  issued  twice  a  week. 

ZETLAND,  the  ancient  name  of  the  SH£TLA.ifD  Islakss, 
and  still  oocasioually  applied  to  them.  Shetland  was  called 
by  the  Norwegian  colonists  Hjaltland  and  Healtland,  which 
became  ohonged  into  Yetlond  and  Zetland.  From  this 
name  the  late  Lord  Dundas,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors 
of  Shetland,  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Zetland  when 
elevated  to  that  rank  in  the  peerage  in  1838.  The  name  is 
also  retained  in  the  title  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  sheriff  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland. 

ZEuS,  a  genua  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scom- 
berida.  The  Boar-Fish  of  English  writers  ia  reforred  by 
Jenyns  and  others  to  this  genus,  but  Cuvier,  Laofipdde, 
and  Yarrell,  refer  it  to  Capro$.  [Capbos.] 

ZEUZEBA,  a  genua  of  nocturnal  L^idoptera.  The 
male  antenna  are  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  double  row 
of  teeth,  which  are  terminated  by  a  lAiread:  thooe  of  the 
female  are  single  at  the  base. 

Z.  .Mtcidi,  the  Wood-Leopard,  is  a  rare  spedes,  of 
a  white  colour,  with  numerous  steel-blue  spots.  The  larva; 
are  found  iu  the  interior  of  decaying  trees. 

ZHUKOVSKY,  YASILY  ANDKEEVICH,  a  Russian 
poet  of  the  first  order  of  eminence,  was  bom  at  the  village 
of  Mishenaky,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bielev,  in 
the  government  of  Penza,  on  the  29th  of  January  (o.a.), 
1783,  The  year  of  his  birth,  which  has  oft«>n  been  oifier- 
ently  stated,  is  given  on  his  own  authority  as  reported 
by  &i^uirev.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost  ms  father,  and 
he  was  chiefly  brought  up  by  his  mother,  grandmother,  and 
aunt,  in  a  household  which  oootained  nine  girls  and  three 
young  women,  and  in  whi^  he  was  the  only  boy.  At 
school  he  had  at  first  the  reputation  of  being  lazy  and  very 
averse  to  dry  studies,  while  at  home  bis  good  looks  and 
good  nature  made  him  a  general  favourite.  He  formed  all 
the  girls  into  a  boop  of  actors,  and  at  an  early  age  got  up 
a  play  of  his  own  composition,  '  CamiUus,  or  Bome  Pre- 
served,' in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  the  hero  with  great 
applause  from  the  neighbours  who  were  invited  to  the  per- 
formance. At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  subject  of  '  Hope' 
being  given  him  for  a  theme  at  school,  he  produced  an 
exercise  of  such  excellence  that  it  has  been  inserted  as  a 
classical  piece  in  several  Bussian  compilations  of  the  nature 
of  Enfleld's  '  Speaker.'  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began 
to  appear  in  print  by  otmtributing  to  one  of  the  Moscow 
periodicals  under,  the  signature  of  the  '  Hermit  of  the 
Mountain;'  and  it  was  remarked,  that  while  gay  and 
lively  in  sodety,  he  was  disposed  in  composition  to  be  mild 
and  meditative.  His  time  appears  to  nave  been  divided 
for  some  years  between  difforent  towns  in  winter  and  his 
native  village  in  summer ;  and  while  at  the  sohe^  of ' 
and  MoBOOw  be  gradually  won  Usifn^jatpVaodM 
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(listinotion  by  profioienoy  in  Btady,  at  the 

^UCiihenslcT,  wMofa  was  piotiuesqnely  ritoated  on  the   

of  the  OKa,  he  oulfiTated  his  talenta  for  poetry,  mniio, 
nnd  drawing,  for  all  of  which  he  had  a  natural  gift. 

It  was  at  a  hoase  within  sight  of  the  ohnroh  and  ohnroh- 
yard  of  Mishensky  that  he  wrote  hia  translation  of  C^y*8 
'  £legy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,*  the  first  prodnotion  of 
his  pen  which  made  an  impression  on  the  public.  Oray's 
'  Elegy '  is  at  this  moment  the  most  universally  known  and 
uniTersally  popular  piece  of  poetry  in  existence.  Bowring, 
in  1821,  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  collection  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  veraions,  and  among 
them  ZhnkoTsky'i  is  -anaonbtedly  one  ot  the  best.  This 
ibrtnnate  translataon,  which  was  puUiihed  in  1802,  was, 
like  Hoor^s  '  Ananeon,'  the  finmdation  of  a  fame  which 
eneiroled  its  author  for  a  suooeeding  half  century.  It  ftrat 
ai^ieared  in  the  '  Yiestnik  Erropui,'  or  European  Intdli- 
ffeaeer,  fhen  the  leading  periodical  of  Kuaaia,  of  whi(^ 
Kaiamzin,  its  most  popular  author,  was  at  tiie  time  the 
editor,  and  it  introduced  him  at  once  to  the  friendship  of 
Kararozin  and  Dmitrier,  and  a  pcMition  amid  the  best 
literary  society  of  Moscow.  A  few  years  later,  in  1806  and 
1809,  ZhukoTsky  became  himself  the  editor  of  the  same 
periodioal,  but  he  soon  relinquished  the  employment, 
though  he  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  career. 
In  the  war  of  1612,  both  Earamzin  and  Zhukovsky  were 
anxious  to  bear  arms,  but  the  bodily  infirmities  of  Eoramzin 
would  not  allow  him  to  sit  on  horseback,  and  Zhukovsky 
took  leave  of  him  at  Moscow  at  the  bouse  of  Count  Kostop- 
ohin,  where  he  waa  rending,  to  hasten  to  the  Tanks  of  the 
armT.  As  a  lieatenant  of  l£a  Moscow  volunteen,  Zhukor- 
sky  umght  at  the  great  battle  of  Bwodino,  and  be  took 
an  e&ctive  part  in  the  subsequent  memcaahle  campaign, 
both  as  a  bud  and  a  soldier.  It  was  in  the  former  capa- 
city however  that  he  most  distinguished  himself ;  ms 

*  Minstrel  in  the  Russian  Camp,'  a  seiiea  of  songs  on  the 
war,  created  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  the  soldiery, 
were  struck  off  at  a  military  printing-press,  and  circulated 
and  sung  throughout  the  army,  ^e  poet,  however,  un- 
Boouatomed  to  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life,  was  attacked 
bv  fever,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  army  early  in  1813.  The 
Empress  mother,  Maria  Theodorovna,  who  had  been  de- 
lighted with  his  poems,  was  anxious  to  see  and  reward  the 
<  Minstrel a  splendid  edition  of  the  work  was  issued  with 
a  poetical  epistle  to  herself,  and  ^Ihokovsky,  who  had  been 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Aone  for  his  military  ser- 
vices, received  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  pension  for 
life  of  4000  rubles.  For  some  years  afterwards  his  time 
waa  dhiefly  ^«nt  at  court  at  St.  Feterabnrg  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  impnial  favour,  of  great  anocess  in  sooiely,  and 
taU  the  rise  of  the  Bnsdan  Byron,  Pushkin,  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  first  poet  of  Bussia.  _ 

Hia  most  popular  pioductious  in  this  his  most  productive 
period  were  a  number  of  ballads,  a  species  of  composition 
which  he  was  the  first  to  introdnoe  iato  Russian  literature. 
His  first  poem  of  the  class,  '  Ziudmilla,'  an  imitation  of 
Biirger*8  *  Lenore,*  startled  the  Russian  public  into  a 
burst  of  enthuaiaatic  admiration.  He  afterwards  treated 
the  some  subject  with  variations  in  a  poem  entitled  '  Sviet- 
lana,'  which  is  still  considered  his  masterpiece,  and  finally 
he  translated  *  I^enore '  iteelf  simply  from  the  Oermau 
into  Russian.  Almost  all  his  suosequent  ballads  are 
founded  on  foreign  originals,  and  constitute  what  some  of 
t^e  Russian  critics  ore  .fond  of  calling  the  "inimitable 
imitations"  of  Zhukovsky.  But  how  for  the  imitetion 
extoids  it  ia  not  always  easy  to  ascertain,  for  in  most 
cases  he  takes  tibe  liberty  of  suppressing  the  name  of  the 
original  author.  The  reader  who  ia  acquainted  with  the 
pomoal  Uteratnre  of  England,  Franoe,  and  Germany,  in 
locJdng  through  the  ballads  of  Zhukovaky,  is  continually 
meeting  with  old  fitoes  and  old  favourites.  From  Soathey 
alone,  Uie  Russian  poet  borrowed,  without  the  mention  of 
Sontney's  name,  *  Queen  Orraca  and  the  Five  Martyrs  of 
Morocco,*  '  Rudiger,'  '  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,'  and 
'  Lord  William,'  the  title  of  the  last  of  which  he  altered  te 

*  Yarvik,*  the  nearest  approach  which  the  Russian  alphabet 
allows  to  the  English  *  Warwick.*  Still  more  strangely, 
while  the  ballad  of  '  SmaQholm  Tower  *  is  acknowledged 
to  be  taken  from  Walter  Scott,  a  tolerably  close  version  of  the 
condemuation  of  Constanoe,  from  the  seoond  canto  of  *  Mor- 
mion  *  is  presented  to  the  reader  of  Zhukovsky*a  works,  as 
'  The  Trial  Underground,  a  fragment  of  an  unfinished  poem.* 
This  mode  of  pnoeeding  is  nn  to  Zhnkon^,  aiid 


aeems  to  be  in  aooordanee  with  the  Rniaiu  codttfljMir 
ethics :  as,  though  the  native  antics  mast  be  mn  gf  w 
hot,  we  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  with  bkat.  S.i 
apt  it  is  to  mislead,  mav  be  shown  from  tk  mspk « 
Merim^,  who,  in  lus  liie  of  the  fidse  Demettins,  ntiij 
the  beau^  of  the  Polish  ladies  as  being  to  niuibii 
to  have  drawn  from  the  Busdan  BvTon.Pnilikia,  t^i? 
curious  compliment  paid  to  it  in  tne  bulad  of '  Tlub 
Sons  of  Bodrys,'  quite  unaware  that  tiie  ballsd  iupA: 
has  been  transferred  without  aokncwledgmat  frc*: 
Poliah  Byron,  Miokiewicz. 

Leaving  their  origin  out  of  view,  theballsdsofZlnbrt 
are  beantifal  speotmeas  of  mww***^  nsnttin,uiz: 
own  poem  d  *  Svieilana'  (which  has  bem  tnubbi:; 


*  Rualan  and  Lmdmilla/ Pushkin  showed  a  nmik^ 
and  ZhukovB^  sent  a  present  of  his  wor1uto)iimr.> 
iusoription,  *'  From  the  conquered  teacher  to  hit  <a.  =. 
pupil.^'  They  became  intimate  friends,  and  moiz 
were  'grouped  for  several  years  all  the  most  emioat  !^ 
society  of  St  Petersburg,  which  was  in  the  bsbitafs^c. 
at  Zhukovsky*s  house.-  All  shades  of  opinitrnwRti^ 
sented.  Zhukovaky,  a  favourite  at  oosit,  nt  i : 
trihntor  to  <Th%  PoUr  Star,'  edited  by  fiotu"  . 
Roil^eer.  who  afterwards  perished  on  the  pSen . 
in  exile  for  their  conspiracy  against  the  Empenr  5.*- 
Zhnkovsln'  became  more  and  more  ooonected  lii : 
imperial  family.  When  the  Gnad-Doke  IHooItt  k 
a  Frussian  jmnoess,  he  wss  selected  to  taid  k: 
Rnssiaa  language ;  and  when  Nicolas  baeame  «x 
and  the  offspring  of  the  msrriage,  the  hetedituyie 
waa  of  an  age  to  require  a  preceptor,  Zhobnl?* 
appointed  to  tine  iMoe.  This  withdrew  him  forH»K 
fr(Mn  the  active  pursuit  of  literature,  but  enibUb: 
various  ways  to  set  efficiently  for  the  benefit  of  biili^ 
brethren.  It  was  by  the  inflnenoe  of  ^bnkont^' 
Hertzen  was  allowed  to  return  from  exile,  anil  lb:  i 
kiewioz  [Mickiewicz,  S,  2],  the  Poliah  poet,  ete 
permission  to  quit  Russia,  which  he  hod  entend  uic 
tive.  He  too  had  probably  a  hand  in  obtainiojifsi 
for  PuaUin's  widTow  after  the  deoease  of 
whose  death  he  witnessed  and  described,  but  in 
singularly  jfjune  and  destitute  of  his  osoal  fire.  t% 
remarked  that,  by  a  singular  ooincideooe, 
Fosbkin  took  plooe  on  Zhukovaky's  birtbdsf,  M 
of  January  (o.s.).  When  the  hereditary  priiioe,Bff'^ 
the  Emperor  Aleunder  II,,  made  extensive  tonn  tM 
the  vast  enpize  whioh  was  to  ftU  luder  liB>i 
Zhukovaky  acted  as  his  Umtor,  and  he  alw  swoM 


poems  had  been  translated  by  Bowring,  uii 
Byron,  it  is  probable  that  the  "Minstrel  in  tl>f  ^ 
camp  '*  was  recognised  by  few  under  the  diwoue  tf' 
Frenoh  appellation  on  Ms  cards— "M.  de  lonim 
On  his  visit  to  the  British  Museum  howenr, 
assistant-librarians,  who  was  a  student  of  Roniso 
had  the  satisfaction  of  showinc  him  an  editi<m  of 
which  hod  just  been  added  to  uie  national  hbrsn.  J 
after  the  prmoe'a  return  to  Russia,  his  preceptori- 
ceased.   Zbukovsky's  health  had  iot  some  tune^^ 
fierent,  and  he  transferred  his  residence  to 
oonntry  of  whidi  it  is  said  he  ms  "  paaaic 
to  have  tiie  benefit  of  the  wmtots.   He  had  alin* 
panegyrist  and  an  admirer  of  domestid  life,  but  m' 
attained  his  fif^-ninth  year  and  was  still  a  tw^- 
Hereditary  Prinoe  in  his  European  tour  had  tx*  ^} 
of  a  wife,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  1841  he  W« 
present  Empress  of  Russia,  the  daughter  of  the  pi" 
of  Hesse.    Within  a  month  the  preceptor  m* 
pupil's  example.   On  the  21st  of  May  IMI,  ■ 
Russian  oha^  on  a  hill  near  Canstadt,  ^lii^  !v 
over  the  remains  of  a  Russian  princess  who  hti  w« 
of  Wirtemburg,  he  was  married  to  a  beaatiw  ^| 
name  of  Seutem,  the  daughter  of  an  old  "fi^"" 
of  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces.   Six  yean 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  raptures  at  the  domestiej^ 
which  had  &llen  to  his  portion.   He  obicflf 
time  at  a  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
■anied  himself  with  tran&tiag  into  Boiiiu  P 
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Fwdnei  and  Homar.  Two  children,  both  bo^g,  ware  the 
fffapring  of  the  mamage,  and  his  chief  delight  waa  in 
luperintending  their  ednoation,  which  he  wished  that  his 
ife  mi^t  be  prolonged  to  his  eightieth  year  to  aee  oom- 
ileted.  Keither  this  wish  nor  that  of  revinting  Knsaia 
ros  fdimied.  On  the  12th  of  April  1852,  Zhnkonfy 
lied,  calm  uid  leaigned,  at  Baden,  in  the  boaom  of  hu 
amilj.  HiiroBuniirenaflerwudiTeBunredtoliiaiutiTe 
onn^. 

An  edition  of  Zhnkonky*!  woribi  irtuoh  Kppeond  at 
It.  FetenboiK  in  1835-37,  fiUa  e^ht  oatnTo  -nlmnes, 
nd  tbneadditional  Mea  were  pnUiued  nnder  tile  titie  of 
New  Foeme '  in  l^fl^  Only  ooa  of  tiuae  eleven  TolnmM 
onaists  of  prose,  uRemainder  are  all  either  original  or 
raiulated  poetry.  Among  the  prose  the  palm  is  generally 
iren  to  a  tide  entitled  '  Marina  Boahcha  (Mary's  GroTe), 
le  name  of  a  &Tonrite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow, 
hich  erer  since  the  tale  appeared  has  been  regarded  in 
le  light  of  a  dassic  spot.    There  are  some  froffmenta  of 

diary  kept  by  ZhnkoTskv  on  his  tours  in  Italy  and 
ermany,  which  are  Bingiuarly  vivid,  bat  nothing  ap- 
trently  has  been  publiabed  mim  his  pen  of  hiayudt  to 
ngland.  Among  the  poems  'Svietlana'  is  the  maater- 
-ece,  and  he  is  often  tudled  by  his  admirers  *  the  poet  of 
aetlona.'  One  of  the  Tolnmea  is  ooonpied  with  a  poetic 
-rsion  of  La  Motte  Fonqn^'s  *  Undine,'  and  most  of 
totiier  with  a  version  of  Chiller's  <  Maid  of  Orieana,'  in 
4h  of  which  ZhnkoTsky  is  thooc^t  by  Koisian  oiitics  to 
4TB  anxpasaed  tiie  miginali.  Hia  utter  works  consist 
most  entirely  of  tnnslraons,  one  from,  the  *ffluh-Kiunehj' 
to  a  metre  not  in  the  least  resembling  that  of  Ferdnci, 
e  ot^  from  the  '  Odyssey'  of  Homer,  into  hexameters. 
lukoTsky  informs  us  in  the  preface  that,  not  nnder- 
mding  a  word  of  Greek,  he  had  oompoaed  his  version  bv 
lans  of  an  interlineary  translaticn  oi  the  original  whion 
German  ^loliBSSor  (Gnshof)  had  been  kind  enongh  to 
ike  for  hu  exclusive  benefit,  and  candidly  admits  that 

the  question  "if  he  has  succeeded"  he  can  make  no 
.  3wer,  as  he  con  be  no  fair  judge,  not  being  able  to  make 
wmparison.    Those  who  can  make  it  are  not  likely  to 

satisfied  with  his  suoceea.  Considering  the  genius  of 
.nkovaky,  and  the  great  resemblance  in  many  points  of 
1  Greek  and  Buasian  languages,  the  difference  between 
.,>  exquisite  beauty  of  the  original  and  the  nnpleaaing 
^Ttptness  in  the  copy  is  very  striking.  In  additicm  to  the 
.Q&Lations  from  uie  Engush  tbat  have  been  already 


:gel  and  the  Fexi,'  Byxon'i  *Friaoner  of  ChiHon,'  and 
,  nerons  other  peoei,  some  of  which  bear  the  namei  (rfthe 
{inal  authors.  . 

'i  oritdool  essay  on  Zhnkovsky  by  Bneguirev  appeared  in 
<  Moskvitionin '  for  1863,  and  hu  been  separately 
^  fliahed.   It  is  accompanied  by  n  minnte  ohmulogy  n 

^ida  writings  by  Tikhcnravov. 

~^<'OARC£S,  a  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  fiunily 
^bitHai,    It  has  an  elongated  body,  covered  with  a 
..3oua  secretion;  the  heu.  is  smooth,  muzzle  blnnt; 
'  tral  fins  situated  before  the  pectorals ;  dorsal,  anal,  and 
dal  fins  united ;  all  the  fins  verfr  thick ;  vent  anterior 
the  middle  of  the  body,  iti  ntnotion  marked  by  a 
srole;  teeth  conical,  plaoea  in  a  ringlerow;  bnnraio- 
.  ytas  rays  six  in  number. 

vw^Mmt,  the  'nvipuoni  Blenny,  difbza  from  the 
3t  British  filenniei  in  the  dnnm  stance  to  whioh  ita 
le  nfers— that  of  bringing  finrtii  ite  yoong  alive,  wfaidi 
;a  perfectly  able  topTDviae  for  theiuelTes  tiie  moment 
f  are  exoladed.   The  ventral  fins  of  this  fish  assnme 
;  appeannoe  and  perform  the  Amotions  of  tiie  l^of 
:  ier  *Tii«n^1«,   it  is  sold  to  me  these  limbs  for  the  pnr- 
''i  of  climbing  on  the  rocks  out  of  the  water,  where  it 
.  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  thus  formii^ 
approach  to  the  reptile  forms  of  life.   When  boiled, 
,  bones  of  this  fish  are  green ;  hence  ito  name  of 
enbone. 

ZOSTEBACE^,  Sea  Wraektf  a  natural  order  of 
'  logenona  Marine  Plants,  resembling  sea-weeds,  and 
\  ng  among  them.   The  species  have  grassy  thm  leaves, 
'  ftthing  at  the  base.    The  flowers  are  very  minute, 
olntely  naked,  or  surrounded  by  three  scales.   If  we 
to  find  anywhere  a  positive  interoalataon  of  flowering 
h  flowerleH  plants,  it  is  here,  where,  with  naked 


flowers  bnt  distinct  sexes,  the  pollen  is  in  a  oon^tion  that 
may  be  compared  to  the  elaters  of  Marchantia  and  tts 
allies,  and  totally  different  from  all  that  ia  known  of  othur 
flowering  plants.  The  habit  too  ia  quite  that  of  sea- 
weeds. Tne  manner  in  whioh  Iwtilisation  takes  jplooe 
among  these  plants  is  unknown.  The  bottom  oi  the 
ocean  is  their  locality,  and  the^  occur  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  coasts  of 
Arabia.  One  roeoies  onlyis  seen  on  we  shores  of  Ans- 
tralia,  and  another  in  the  West  Indies. 

Zokera  mon'fw,  the  Sea  Wmdu  is  a  British  speeiea, 
and  is  used  as  a  common  material  for  pocking,  and  for 
stnfBing  cottager's  onshionB ;  it  has  also  been  vim  msdisip 
nally  as  a  pomtioe. 

Z0X7GA,  Biver.   [Atsioa,  S.  2.1 

ZSGHOKSE,  JOHANN  HEUTUICH  DANIEL,  was 
bom  at  Magdeburg  in  Pmana  on  Maroh  22,  1771,  ami 
received  the  earlier  part  of  hia  education  in  tiie  Kloster- 
schule  and  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  town.  When  only 
seventeen  he  qoitted  his  school  and  ^nily,  and  become 
play-writer  to  a  troop  of  strolling-players.  In  a  short  time 
howevn  he  retomea  to  his  family,  and  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  where,  without  any 
settled  plan,  he  studied  philosophy,  theology,  the  fine 
arts,  hiflt<»y,  and  finance.  In  1792  he  commenced  private 
teatdiing  in  Frankfnrtj  bat  with  little  snooesa;  and  he 


ably  received.  Bat  lie  also  wrote  against  a  {government 
edict  respecting  religion,  and  therefore  when,  in  1796,  ha 
applied  for  a  profeuorsbq)  it  was  refused  him.  He  tiien 
left  Ftankfurt,  travelled  about  Germany  and  Fronoe,  auA 
at  length  settled  at  Eeiohenau  in  the  Graubnndten,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  Tsohamer,  he  established  a  boarding- 
school  for  boys,  whioh  was  so  well  conducted  that  t£e 
canton  presented  him  with  its  freedom  as  a  bm^hw,  and 
he  evinced  his  gratitude  by  writing  lus  'Oeschiohta  dee 
Freistaats  der  dni  fiflnde  in  Ehaeten '  (History  of  the  Free 
State  of  the  Three  Leagues  in  Rhatia),  whioh  was  published 
in  1790.  This  is  on  account  of  the  early  associations  of  the 
canton  for  the  establishment  of  its  liberties,  and  was  the 
preourBor  of  several  other  works  on  the  history  of  Bwitier- 
land.  In  that  year  however  the  Canton  of  Qxanbnndten 
deolined  to  join  ths  ^vetio  reitnUio  eetablished  under 
Fxenbb  xnfliienoe ;  Zsehokke  was  in  foiTOnr  of  tiie  union ; 
he  beouna  unpopular,  and  his  sohool  was  tJie  saorifioe. 
Anstrian  Inops  entered  the  esnton,  and  Zsohokka  witti- 
drew  to  Aarau^  where  the  central  government  of  the 
Helvetic  republic  was  then  fixed.  His  reputation,  his 
talents,  and  nis  political  omniona,  procured  him  employinent 
under  the  govnnment  He  was  made  ohief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ednoaticoi,  and  was  sent  in  the  c^aci^  of  a  folly 
empowered  government  oommissioner  to  settle  the  a&dn  of 
Unterwalden,  then  soflfering  from  the  devastations  of  a 
foreign  enemy  and  the  effects  of  party  violence,  where  he 
acted  Bs  a  true  benefactor  and  a  resteer  of  peooe.  A 
memorial  of  this  remarkable  period  is  given  in  his  '  His- 
tcoisohen  Benkwurdigkeiten  der  Schweitserisdie  Staateum- 
walzung'  (Historical  Menwirs  of  the  Swiss  Bevolution), 
His  commission  was  snbsMuentiy  extended  over  the  can- 
tons of  Uri,  Schwytz,  ana  Zng,  and  his  appeals  for  the 
help  of  the  miserable  nofierers  remain  in  proof  of  his 
powers  <tf  eloquence.  During  this  time  he  wnte  hia 
*  Oesehiohte  vom  Kbnpfo  vnd  Unt^ange  der  Sobweitier^ 
isohe  Berg-  nnd  Wald-oantone'  (mstny  of  the  Conflieta 
and  Fall  of  the  Swiss  Ifonntain  and  Iweat  Cant(«s),  an 
excellent  sketch,  published  in  1801.  In  ISOl  the  central 

Ejvemment  of  Bern  nominated  him  to  the  b^wioks  at 
ugano  and  Bellinxcnaj  where  he  executed  his  duties  with 
the  best  results.  On  his  return  to  Bern  he  was  loud  in  his 
comidaints  sgainst  the  French  ambassador  Bemhard,  and 
the  General  Dumas,  on  account  of  their  oppressive  conduct 
and  arbitrary  proceedings ;  for  Zsehokke  hod  opposed  the 
desires  of  the  Graubundtxn  for  independence  rauier  from  a 
conviction  of  their  bopdessness  thui  from  any  unpatrioUo 
love  of  French  domination,  and  he  stated  "  that  the  Hdvetio 
executive  directory  enjoyed  no  infiuence  or  oonsideration ; 
it  was  in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  people  it  was  appointed 
to  govern ; "  bat  it  was  not  cruel,  and  it  avoided  anarchy, 
so  that  he  was  ocmtented  to  act  under  it.  His  remonstrances 

had  produced  no  inunediata  vSuAb,  when  he  .was. 
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iNiTsnior  of  Bawl,  There  a  oommotion  had  ariMn  against 
the  knd-taz  and  tithes ;  ho  there  tbrev  himtelf  into  the 
■idrt  of  an  armed  assembUce  of  the  people,  and  indnoed 
them  to  follow  hit  adviee  ana  lahrnit.  When  the  central 
nraiimoiLt  at  Bern,  with  Ae  Landmami  AI07S  Beding  at 
Ui  head,  prepared  in  1601  to  reatore  the  ruptured  Isderauim 
of  the  nnum,  ZeebdEke  rerigned  hia  office,  aa  he  doubted 
whether  the  attempt  ooidd  be  inoeeaaftd.  tiurn,  and  he 
retired  to  Bibentein  in  Aar^n,  to  devote  himself  to  his 
fhTonrito  studiea.  Mnoh  civil  contention  arose,  and  a  oiTil 
war  seemed  inentable,  when  in  October  1802,  Bonaparto 
offered  his  mediatian,  and  Inr  it  the  federal  union  of 
Switserland  was  established  m  1803.  The  modifioataon 
brought  Zsohokke  E^ain  into  political  aotiTit^.  He  was 
presented  with  the  citizenship  of  Aat^n,  and  nominated 
by  the  government  in  1804  a  member  of  the  council  of 
mines  and  forests.  In  the  same  year  he  eommeneed  his 
popular  *  Sohweicerboten'  (Swiss  MesBencer],  and  in  1807 
his  ■  Uisoellen  filr  die  neuesto  Weltkunde '  (HiaeeUanj  of 
the  most  reoent  Events),  which  was  ooatiniud  without 
interruption  till  1613;  it  du^lajed  a  happy  ohoioe  of 
eatneeta,  a  riohneas  of  oontenta,  a  oonadeitttoiu  Hberaliam, 
ana  is  general  a  etrong  and  eorreet  jndament.  In  1814, 
wlmi  the  Swias  after  tiu  dowoMl  of  Bonaparte,  again 
wished  to  reoonitmot  I3ieir  oonstitntioB,  Zeehoue  ex«rt*d 
himadf  to  maintain  peaoe  in  Aargau,  while  he  strennouly 
deferded  its  independeooe  againrt  the  claims  of^  Bern.  In 
1820,  in  ocnsequanoe  of  some  imputotions  against  him  as 
editor  €i  the  *  fiuhweiserboten,'  he  nsigned  his  offices  of 
diitnh  and  forest  inapeetor,  but  retained  those  of  member 
of  the  ooundl,  of  the  school  direotory,  and  president  of  the 
dirMtory  of  ^e  school  of  edaoation  for  srtuans.  In  1830 
he  was  re-ohosen  a  member  of  the  church  council,  and  he 
oontinaed  to  exert  himself  aotivdy  and  effeotivelj  in  titte 
promotion  of  education  and  all  social  reforms,  though  his 
time  was  now  chiefly  given  to  literary  composition.  \Vith 
thsBB  dutiea  and  his  literary  works,  wfaioh  besame  extremely 
numerons,  he  eontbued  to  oooupy  himself  until  his  death, 
which  toM  place  at  Biberatein,  on  June  27,  1848.  His 
pnhUsked  works  are  (rf  Tory  Tuied  efaaraoter.  We  hare 
BOtioed  aom  of  hie  historieal  and  politieal  produotions,  but 
in  tiria  elaaa  the  mmi  Talnable  are  hia  *6«s«hiohto  des 
Baisriaehaa  VtXkM  snd  seiner  FAreten '  (History  ot  the 
Bmiian  Feopk  and  their  Prinees],  18ia-16 ;  and  *  Dee 
BohwrndiBdM  Gaeriiiohto  X&r  du  Sodiweinrnik '  (flbkoey 


of  Switzerland  fw  the  Swiss  People),  1^; 
highly  esteemed,  have  been  frequenUf  i^U,iiip 
distiiiguiBhed  by  a  Ineidity  of  arrangeBent,  dm; 
perce^n,  a  keen  innght  into  ckaraoter,  ndndc 
strength  of  e^resnon.    His  noveb  aid  t^  ami. 
otiier  olaaaee  in  number.  Amongtiwbotinldi'Uft 
tnrea  of  a  New  Tear's  Night,*  whiA  mt  1mlui\ 
'  Bladkwood*s  Kuailae,'  '  Jonathan  ftoA,'  1 
novel,  '  The  Dead  Onest,'  and  '  The  GtddmiWi^ 
His  merits  are  a  eorreot  delineation     tbs  umAl! 
diaraeter,  a  naturally  simple  pathos,  a  iMffij  tMfi^ 
some  of  the  weak  pomto  of  our  so^  institBtiomc 
siderable  amount  of  humour,  and  a  oonsttnt 
of  good  prinoi^es  and  feelings.   Someof  Uiaeunk^ 
the  '  Cottagers  of  Glenbnmie,'  aim  at  dladaa^  Ikin 
of  social  evils,  national  prcjudkes,  or  injaniiiaK 
such  aa  'Die  Braantweinpest '  {ThB  BnsdyPtf.k 
frequently  te^us,  and  his  plots  areimproDdida 
least  happT  of  his  attempts  ore  of  the  historictlea  h 
poetry  selaom  rises  beyond  mediocri^.  nor  >n  b  aa 
attempta  of  a  high  diaraoter.  He  had  mnek  htim 
a  kind  it^pg  hma  for  hia  (Aoe  of  iupeotar  of  Imlc 
was  aequainted  with  geidogy,  partieiilariyianfaB' 
the  country  in  whidi  he  raaued,  as  is  Ami:; 
'GebirgBAJreter"  and  *Die  AliwowUder.'  tjbi 
most  popular  of  his  works  waa  hia  *  Stmdsn  ia  Ailt. 
(Hours  of  DevotatmJ,  which  was  first  pttUi^  n%\:: 
periodical,  and  which  has  gone  thnm^fa  fat;  tt.. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  eon^eto  expositiooi  i  bx- 
rationalism,  butitswantofortiiodoxy  wuhditok^: 
pensated  by  its  fervid  eloqnenee,  and  itssesknitBcik-u 
of  every  praotioal  duty  in  all  ranks.   Thia  wok  n- 
known  to  be  his  till  the  appearance  of  his  'Sellsttb: 
sort  of  autobiography  of  a  somewhat  nsgolv  dv-js 
whioh  has  been  translated  into  English.  He  pitibW' 
collected  edition  of  bis  historieel  writiogs,  in  1831.  c- 
Tolumes,  and  a  selection  of  his  novels  tod  potats- 
volumes,  in  1847 ;  but  an  edition  of  his  ocQketidiiibi 
1826,  occupied  40  volnmes.   Uany  of  his  wttriahnti* 
tranalated  into  Frendi ;  and  in  Sngliah  ws  hm  tt'tv 
denthal,'  atale;  'DerGddmaeheredocf;' 
gem/  and  other  talee;  *  The  Hiatoiy  of  Swilidiil: 
Tolnme  (tf  eeleot  essays ;  and  tha  'BtaadsBdsiii^ 
under  the  titk  of '  Honrs  of  Keditatioa  and  BrfMiie- 
ZUBLITBi  [UznuzMT,  A  1.] 


THE  END. 


wuxmww  ASD  BVAM^  naiH^  mniauai. 
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